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TUB  .totRNAL  OP  Horticulture  AnO  coifAUB  GAboBNER,  GciS  niicr  si.'isftB.] 


TO  OUll  IIEADEHS. 

"  .  .  .  Speed  thou  on  ; 

Another  gift  of  time  succeedeth  thee.” 

A  .valued  correspondent  sends  us  those  lines  of  Whittier  from  the  “  Dying  Year.” 

Very  near  its  end  is  the  Old  Year  as  wo  write,  and  when  these  lines  are  read  by  many  into  whose 
hands  they  fall,  in  this  and  other  lands,  the  New  Year  will  be  ushered  in — another  “  Gift  of  Time.” 

What  is  this  gift  and  its  significance?  “Time;  the  measurement  of  duration,  past,  present,  and 
future.”  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  its  use,  influence,  and  portents,  horticulturally. 

The  Past,  to  which  the  annexed  Index  points,  has  been  a  period  of  activity;  of  great  contests  for 
supremacy  in  the  production  of  the  earth’s  riches  for  the  benefit  and  the  happiness  of  humanity;  of  triumph 
to  some,  disappointment  to  others,  of  strenuous  endeavour  to  many.  It  has  taken  to  itself  not  a  few  of  those 

“Loug  loved  and  lost  awhile;” 

but  happily  all  the  contributors  to  the  volume  now  completed  remain  to  give  ns  of  their  treasured  minds 
and  ripe  experience.  For  this  “Gift”  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

flhe  Present  A  period  of  mutual  rejoicings,  friendly  foregatherings,  and  cheery  greetings — a  time, 

we  would  fain  hope,  for  the  burying  deeply  of  antipathies,  where  such  exist,  and  starting  with,  kindly  feelings 
and  good  intentions  another  short  cycle  in  the  round,  of  life. 

The  Future.  A  great  field  or  garden  of  possibilities,  open  to  all  to  till  wisely  and  well.  May  this 

new  gift  of  Time  “  speed  on  ”  helpfully  and  pleasantly,  as  it  may  to  most  who  will  it,  by  pure  thoughts 

and  prudent  actions — though  not  perhaps  to  all ;  and  for  those  whose  lot  it  may  be  to  suffer  we  bespeak  a 
large  measure  of  true  practical  sympathy,  as  dispensed  by  our  splendid  charities,  plus  many  generous  hearts. 

In  all  that  helps  forward  true  progress  in  gardening  in  its  varied  phases;  in  all  things  worthy, 
connected  with  the  art;  in  all  good  projects  that  may  aid  its  practitioners,  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  will 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  a  now  long  past,  take  ready  share. 

True,  it  may  not  always  give  enough  for  all  of  the  particular  fare  that  each  prefers.  Some  of  our  table 
companions,  w'e  are  glad  to  say,  have  good,  not  to  say  great,  appetites.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  special 
desires.  One  good  friend  would  like  a  “paper  full”  of  Chrysanthemums,  another  of  Roses,  a  third  of  Hardy 
Flowers,  a  fourth  of  Orchids,  a  fifth  likes  something  sweet  to  eat  of  fruit  and  honey,  a  sixth  more  substantial 
fare~of  vegetables  and  such  wholesome  food  as  the  farm  as  well  as  the  garden  gives,  while  still  one  more 
prefers  none  of  these  things,  but  “  happy  scrappy  notes,  that  spring  up  now  and  then  and  stop  too  soon.” 

Those  are  healthy  indications.  Our  bill  of  fare  shall  include  all  things  good  and  beautiful  within  our 
wide  domain.  All  will  come  in  due  abundance  in  their  season.  We  rejoice  in  the  best  of  purveyors — old 
friends  “seasoned”  by  long  practice,  and  probationers  of  promise  coming  on.  To  all  and  every  one  of  our 
friends  and  constituents,  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless  of  age,  creed,  position,  profession,  or  vocation,  we 
wish  in  all  sincerity,  in  ancient  phrase,  yet  ever  young, 
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ACANTUD8  LONOIFOUrS,  107 
Acme  labels  for  Kosea,  RH 
Acldanthera  bicolor,  »>9 
A  few  little  things,  oio 
AMenham  House, 220 
Aiderbrook,  589 

Allotmeata— ccittre,  a  silver 
lUabslan  medal  ♦or,  6fi0 ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Hogs,  685 
Alpine  flowers,  brief  notes  on, 
•HO 

Amorpbopliallns  variabllis,486 ; 

A.  campanulalna,  611 
AmptbUl  House,  391;  portrait 
of  Mr.  W.  J,  Empson,;i91 
Auaronieda  speciosa  Ciissinre- 
lolia,  11 

And  rosaces,  01 0 
Antberioum  vlttatnm,  361 
Antlmrlnins,  culture  of,  557 
Antirrblanm 8, culture  of,  61 
Ants,  exterminating,  114 
Aphides,  notes  on,  79 
Aponogutum  dislachyon,  30l 
Apples— dessert,  special  prizes 
for,  80;  at  Wood  hatch,  129  ; 
classitlestiou  of,  228,  592,  615  ; 
scarcity  of  September  Apples, 
iSi'2 ;  the  Choice  of  Apples,  272 ; 
the  Canadian  crop,  278 ;  Karly 
While  Transparent,  208;  the 
choice  of,  300;  changes  In 
the  shape  of.  Sis;  Newton 
Wonder,  345;  Kent -grown, 
85i> ;  judging,  351 ;  for  market, 
grading,  381,  426  ;  preserving, 
387 ;  large,  409 ;  Fraise  d’Hof- 
fiagen,  416;  lor  Europe,  464,; 
KcfclinvlUe  Seedling,  ibo,  187 ; 
description  of, '502;  keeping, 
526 ;  at  the  Aquarfum,  510, 544, 
%  659 ;  St.  Martin’.s  657 ;  brown 

spots  on,  372 ;  showing  dessert 
and  kitchen,  391  ;  culinary 
versus  dessert  or  both,  815  ; 
rojt  pruning,  620 ;  spots  and 
marks  on  the  skin  oi,  620 
Arboretum,  an  immense,  200 
Aplstolochia  gigas,  172 ;  cnltnre 
of,  193 

.  Arnm  macula  turn,  81 
A  sad  September,  329 
Asparagus,  fore  ug,  601 
Aster  uiplostephloides,  261 
At  last  -  297 

Auricula  and  Primula  Society, 
annual  meet!  iig,  344 
Auriculas,  notes  on,  181, S.32 
Australian  garden  flowers,  19 
Autatnn,  the  floral  promise  of, 
174  ;  the  floral  characteristics 
,  of,  28i 
Avenues,  27 

Azaleas— thrlpson, 148 ;  autumn 
'  tre-itmeut  of,  892 


liiL"-.  Mr.  J.,  presentation  to, 
275' 

liarhhm  Court,  223 
riarometer,  leading,  ,572 
Basic  slag  for  poor  grunud,  479 
Baskets  of  Ch^sautheranms  at 
Hull,  617 

Beans  —  Mr,  Smythe’s  neiv 
Dwarf,  ls4;  Runner,  198 
Beckenham  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  680;  library,  585 
Bedding -arraugements,  vaga¬ 
ries'  Tn,  '2  ;  preparing  for 
spring,  121 ;  plants  and  shrubs 
for,  863 

Bedrooms,  flowers  in,  136 


Bees— queen  rearing,  21 :  sea¬ 
sonable  notes,  46,  69  ;  re¬ 
moving  sections  acd  ex¬ 
tracting  honey.  70 ;  removing 
bell-glasses,  94 ;  exhibiting 
glass  supers,  94 ;  brood  in 
sections,  117;  honeydew,  118; 
drones,  118;  foul  brood,  141; 
how  foul  brood  is  spreao, 
142  ;  destroying  affected 
combs,  142  ;  flnlsbing  off 
sections,  165  ;  transferring 
bee^  from  skeps,  166  ;  re- 
queening  slocks,  189;  balling 
quecas,  190  ;  direct  Intro¬ 
duction,  loo :  cagiug  queens, 
190;  Uailfornian  bee-keepers, 
199;  feeding,  214;  quantity  of 
syrup  required,  211 ;  making 
syrup,  2U ;  feeders,  239 ;  when 
to  feed,  289  ;  reducing  en- 
Irauces,  2  !9,  862;  marketing 
honey,  26  >  ;  packages  for 
comb  houcy,  263  ;  packages 
for  run  honey,  263;  grading  ; 
honey,  264  j  the  season’s  re-  ! 
view,  217  :  partial  failure— Its  I 
causes,  287 ;  early  crops  of  I 
honey,  287  ;  late  crop  of  I 
honey,  287 ;  the  weather,  3U,  ' 

-197, 618 ;  drones  still  in  hives, 
312;  uniting  bees,  312 ;  .storing 
ooinb'honey,  387 :  storing  run 
honey,  38S ;  storing  spare 
combs,  838;  wasps  entering 
hlve>,  861  ;  uniting  weak 
colonie-s.  862  ;  cont-raciing 
hives,  88.5 ;  winter  passages, 

386 ;  making  wax,  385 ;  e.xami- 
nation  of  roofs,  408  ;  repairing 
hives,  432;  aspcc.t  for  hives, 
456;  coDOlnslons  arrived  at, 

456  ;  wax  for  exhibition,  478; 
is  spraying  trees  injurious  to 
bees  ?  478  ;  does  bee-keeping 
pav  ?  Mi'i ;  flowers  for  be.es, 
525,  649;  wbat  to  plant,  525; 
double  versus  single  wails 
to  hives,  571 ;  the  hive  for 
general  iit-e,  671 ;  roofs  for 
liH'es,  572;  examining  stocks, 

696  ;  hives  in  bad  condition, 

S9ti ;  opening  entran  cs,  593  ; 
warm  covers  for  frames,  sis ; 
removing'  bees,  618;  hives 
with  ten  standard  frame.s,6l8 : 
distance  between  hives,  635  ; 
distance  of  hives  from  the 
ground.  63  > 

Beet  at  Chiswick,  291 
Begonias— tnherous-rooted,  91 ; 
at  Earley,  2J8  ;  Basing  Park, 
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Belgrove.  flowers  from,  10 
Belladonna  Lilie.s,  lOl,  638 
Benhnm  Park,  639 
Bentnghorough  Hall,  282 
Blandfordias,  82 
Borders,  manuring,  318 
Botanic  (Royal )  Society,  151 
Botany  —  railway,  228 ;  a  few 
elementary  notes,  83 1 
I  B  ithydom,  memories  and 
,  morals  of,  171,  221,  265,  270, 

295,  346,  494 

!  Bournemouth  Hardeners’  Ira- 
j  provement  Association.  137 
I  Bournemouth  to  Natal,  217 
Bouvardta-",  diseased,  289 
Box  edging,  cutting,  620 
Briar  stocks,  408 
Broccolis  dying,  167 
Bnlbbphyllum  harbigerum, 

123 

Bulbs  In  turf,  143 ;  notting,  219 
•  Bunyard’s,  a  visit  to,  3  58 


Buayard,  Mr.  Q.,  presentat'ou 
,  to,  337 
I  Butlerworts,  the,  178 
By  the  river,  O.t 


Cactus  ontgi-o’viug  space,  619 
C.alvary  C  over,  619 
Ca'npanul^s— pyramldalis  aiba 
coinpawa,  106,  Us;  rotundi 
f'5lia,  131 ;  nttida  alba,  283 
Candle  Tree,  the,  12 
Carbolic  acid  for  red  spider,  441 
CaruaMon  aad  Picotee  Society, 
anunal  meeting,  644 
Carnations,  11;  at  Barford  Hill, 
12 ;  .a  chat  ivith  a  specialist, 
63 ;  clip  for  stems,  67 ;  Mr. 
Martin  K.  Smith’s  at  Hayes, 
85;  at  Edenside,  Bookham, 
86;  at  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
85;  from  Kelso,  100;  laym 
dying,  ll9;  show  at  Bii- 
mingbam,  114 ;  at  Eaton,  132 ; 
and  Picoi.ees,  182,  852  ;  dis¬ 
eased,  214;  winter  flowering, 
4U ;  Marguerite,  485 
Carpel  bedding,  277 
C  irrots,85 

C  trshalton  show,  1.30 
Carton,  279 
0  istauo  i  deutala,  227 
Citalpa  aurea,  transplanting, 
408 

C.itileyas  -Mossi®  Arnoldiana 
Low’s  variety,  13 ;  Atlanta, 
113;  superba,  12-J ;  inantumu, 
899  ;  Elvina,  lablata,  and  L^ 
Czar,  430 
Celery,  clean,  254 
Centaurea  macrocophala,  831 
Centenary  celebration,  a,  267 
I'  .rastium  tomentosum, 83 
Climnostoma  hispldnm,  638J 
Clierries  for  west  wall  and 
espaliers,  191 

Chester.  97 ;  ffite,  portraits  of 
oltioials,  124 ;  Conference  on 
Gardening,  124 ;  the  show,  128 
Chiswick,  Peas  and  Turnips  at, 
7  k  notes  on,  49 
Chlorosis  in  fruit  trees,  90 
Christmas,  599 
Ohrl.stmas  Roses,  558 
Chry-anthemurn  shows— 
Blaokheath,  431 ;  Aquarium 
Jubilee  show,  450,  4?2;  Tor- 
q^uay,  4-52  ;  Steyuing,  453  ; 
Exmonth,  453;  Batteraes.433: 
Southampton,  453  ;  Eat-t- 
bnnrne,  488  ;  Herefordshire, 
408  ;  Bromley,  470  ;  Is'e  of 
Wight,  470;  Wolverhampton, 
470  ;  Exeter,  471;  Finchley, 
471 ;  Harrogate,  47J  :  Hornsey, 
472 ;  Stirling,  473  ;  Windsor, 
478  ;  Attrlndbam,  473;  Ascot, 
489  ;  Rotherham,  474  ; 
Brignton,  474 ;  Kingston,  474  ; 
Worksop,  475;  8t.  Neots,  490; 
Huddersfteld,  49i> :  Ipswich, 
491;  Maidstone,  491;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  491 ;  Trowbridge,  401 ; 
Birmingham,  491;  Blnn'lell- 
sands  and  Waterloo,  492  ; 
Cardiff,  492  ;  Carlisle,  493  ; 
Dundee,  19$ ;  Guildford,  494; 
Hanley, 491;  Hull, 494 ;  Lewes, 
49.5;  Liverpool,  49.5;  North¬ 
ampton,  4911 ;  Weybridge, 
■496;  Bury  Sr.  Edmunds,  497; 
Glasgow,  .497  ;  Winchester, 
498 ;  Bradford,  498 ;  Kcoles, 
498 ;  Sheffield,  499  ■  Batley, 


CHRYSANTltKMCM  SHOWS— 
coafinu‘-(t. 

499;  TwictenhaTO,493  ;  High- 
gate,  S16;  Derby,  Bib;  Gras- 
sendale,5U;  Ghent,  516;  Blr 
kenhead  and  Wlrra',  516; 
Sutton  Coldfield,  617  ;  Hartle- 
pools,  517;  Paris,  517;  Ayr, 
518 ;  X-eatiiington  Spa,  619  ; 
Bristol,  519;  Newcastle,  519; 
Solihull,  620  ;  Wokingham, 
620;  Fork,  520*  Barnsley, 621 ; 
Liucoln.  621 ;  Edinburgh,  621 ; 
Al'erley  Edge,  622;  Bolton, 
612;  Manchester,  622;  Bed¬ 
ford,  6'22;  Leeds,  645;  South 
Shields,  645;  Darlington,  645; 
Royal  Aquarium,  546 
Chrysauihemums— The  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  6  ;  Christchurch 
(N.Z.)  Soctety’.s  show,  6; 
National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  88,  207,  326,  369,  446, 
'  512,  512,  558,  .581,  603  ; 

annual  dinner,  512;  culture 
for  exhibition,  88;  the  N.C.S. 
aod  amateurs,  114 ;  early  buds, 
136  ;  Madame  Carnot,  138 ; 
pointing  bamboo  stakes,  138; 
yellow  thrips  on,  136;  at 
WoodhatcU  Lodge,  13'J ;  in¬ 
sect  on,  166 ;  taking  the  bads, 
182;  watering,  182;  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  hail,  182;  Shef¬ 
field  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
182,  280,893 ;  French  National 
Chrysaulhemum  Society,  207, 
828,413;  P, iris  Chrysanthemum 
Sooiety,  207;  Chrysanthemums 
in  Tismauia,  2)7;  an  Austra¬ 
lian  audit,  207  ;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  la  Australia,  207  ;  at 
Strath fleldaaye,  224  ;  Calvat’s 
.fubilee  varieties,  224  ;  a  New 
Zealand  audit,  250  ;  at  Walle.s- 
bourne  House,  289;  at  Hey- 
wood,  289  ;  tu  New  Zealand, 
289  ;(iaeeuof  the  Earlles,  .30i ; 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  326  ;  at 
Exmouth,  349  ;  at  Btgian 
Rail,  849  ;  N.C.S.  boards  for 
Jap  luese,  349  ;  housing,  3-i9 ; 
show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
389;  prospects  ol  the  season, 
378 ;  the  1895  varieties,  879  ; 
Chrysanthemums  in  the 
South,  379;  collected  notes  In 
the  North,  379,  395,  487  ;  notes 
from  L'verpool,  880  896 ;  The 
Lawn,  Aigbnrth,380;  Cleveley, 
Allerton,  380;  Oakiands,  Spltal, 
380  ;  Boseobel,  Birkenhead, 
889 ;  Lingdale  Lodge,  Oxton, 
3«  1 ;  Highfleld,  Woolton,  898  ; 
The  Hollies,  Woolton,  39!; 
Dove  Park,  'Woolton,  898; 
Beechwood,  Woolton,  896  ; 
Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  891; 
AUertou  Beeches,  898;  Crotton, 
Algbarth,39(l;  Allerton  House, 
398 ;  Calderstoue,  Aigburth, 
393;  Camp  Hill,  'Woolton, 
S96;  Blacfclow  House,  Roby, 
393  ;  Hillside,  Allerton, 
398 ;  leaves  browned,  388  ; 
Thomas  Wilkins,  893  ; 
an  American  gold  medal, 
894  ;  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society’s  show.  894  ;  an 
amateur's,  394;  October,  894  ; 
speolalitles  In  schedules,  394; 
Major  Bonaffon,  395  ;  at 
Trent  Park,  895  ;  timing 
Mdlle.  The  rose  Key,  418  ; 
t'ride  of  PJxmouth,  418, 
439,  488  ;  M.  Hoste,  418  ; 


CH  RrSANTHEJIUM8-COn/<f. 
Pride  of  Madford,  418,  419, 
487 :  Reaa  Dula,  418  ;  Anstra- 
Ifau  Qo'Ki,419,4o9, 443;  Beauty 
of  Telgnmouth,  419 ;  northem 
notes,  419 ;  schedule  speciali¬ 
ties,  419;  in  Loudoi  parks, 
420 ;  Elsie  'Pelchmau,  Mrs  .f. 
l,3Wia,  Mr.s,  Oporto  Tail,  4  '.0  ; 
Mrs.  J.  Murray- 430, 439;  N.C.S. 
catalogue,  448  ;  Mam«  in 
Australia,  s  sorts,  447  ;  Miss 
Annie  Ho  den,  418 ;  Dorothy 
Gibson,  448 ;  Mutual  Friend, 
448;jiew  varutie.s,  448,  466; 
Nostell  Priory,  448  ;  Green 
Boyd,  448;  In  Hie  Lake  district, 
418;  Dover  House, 448;  round 
Hull,  419  ;  ptariswood,  449;  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  46  >;  "yar- 
borough  House,  Brading, 
4,59  :  Moreton,  Sandown,  450  ; 
blooms  damping,  467  ;  Mr. 
Mease  and  Mr.  Donald,  405; 
pronunciation  of  French 
names,  460  ;  colour  In  blooms, 
466 ;  at  Swanley.  467  ;  York, 
437  ;  Sheffield,  467  ;  Malton, 
487  ;  around  the  Hartlepools, 
467  ;  Ryecroft  Nursery,  468; 
m  the  Is  a  ol  "Wight,  461 ; 
Osborne  House,  Cowes,  468  ; 
Sa'twood,  East  Cowes,  468  ; 
Lady  Harpur  Crewe’s.  468  ; 
M-llte.  Th^tfeie  Key,  467  ; 
Duchess  of  Fife,  487  ;  new 
Chrysanthemums,  -437  ;  "Ylne- 
hill,  Perth,  483 ;  Aitrincham, 
■488;  Chelsea,  439;  Leighton, 
489  ;  Royal  Gardens,  489  ; 
leaves  Injured,  603;  Mirror 
group  at  Hall.  699;  changes 
in  shows.  512;  York  show  and 
Mr.  J,  Lazenby,  612, 643  ;  small 
and  poor  shows,  512 ;  Duchess 
of  -Fife,  612 :  county  com- 
petittous,  613;  clatsifleatioa 
of  Chrysaothemuins,  613,648; 
round  Leeds,  614 ;  Downside, 
614 :  Syon  House,  614 ;  baskets 
of  Chrysanthemum  at  Hall, 
517;  mixing  black  sulphur 
with  soil  for,  5.7 ;  Mrs,  Maling 
Grant,  643;  judging.  .550; 
weevils  eating  shoots,  65o; 
crimson,  550  ;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  thieves,  .558  ;  dates  of 
shows  for  1897,  6  >3 ;  county 
competitions,  568 ;  Glasgow 
Botiulo  Gardens,  668 :  notes 
on,  568 ;  for  decoration,  672  ; 
morality  at  shows,  581 ;  Edith 
Tabor,  681:  hairy  Chrysan¬ 
themums  abroad,  531 ;  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  for  Chriatnias, 
531 ;  select  new  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Japanese  varieties, 
582,  606;  grantlag  award-S  to 
new  ■varieties,  605 ;  confuslou 
in  naming,  605  ;  the  N.C.8. 
and  the  .Aquarium,  60.5,  6?J; 
King  of  0  ange,  606 ;  shows 
and  schedules,  005 ;  deeorativa 
Chrysanthemums,  806 ;  judg¬ 
ing  at  the  N.C.S.,  608  ;  and 
eczema,  632 ;  notes  on,  632 

Church  -  conservatory  at 
Laeken,  270 

C'der  and  perry  Industry,  the, 
357 

Clmlclfuga  .spicatii,  381 

Cinerarias,  orauge  fungus  on, 
296 

Cleaning  up,  192 

Clematis  fiammiila,  4'.;8 

Clothes  moths,  94 


vli 


Clovenfords  revisited ,  32i 
Comparettia  8necio«ii,  399 
Conference  on  violas,  W4 
Conveyance  of  farm  jirodnoe, 

301,  AM 

Consolations  of  winter,  the,  602 
Corratrated  iron  sheets  for 
Tomato  and  Cucumber  house, 
A60, 560, 684 
Corydalls  lutea,  227 
fiosmos  blpinnata,  300;  diversl- 
folins  afro  sanguineus,  403 
Coulsdon  Cottage  Garden  8o- 
jiety,  177 

Cratiegus  l.elandl,  445;  pyra- 
cautna,  531,  596 
«Jrlnum  Moorei,  265 
Crocosma  a  urea  maculata,  667 
Crotons  — at  Itiddings  House, 
38 ;  for  eAhibltlou,  555 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  show,  354 
Cucumbers— roots  diseased,  179, 
839,408;  root  eelwormin,  194, 
226,  271,  804,  825,  347,  3i.9,  378, 
404 ;  about,  262, 477, 570 ;  cock¬ 
chafer  grubs  eating  the  roots 
and  stems.  288 ;  notes  on,  Sll ; 
winter  fruiting,  634 
Cupheas,  34 

Cupressus  lllacnablana,  82 
Cyclamen  corma  eaten  by 
grubs,  362 

Cypripediums  —  Harrisander, 
113 :  C.  Scofleldlanum,  lol ; 
C.  Schrb.ierai,  221 ;  C.  schlltnl, 
246  ;  for  winter  dowering, 
399  ;  regina,  430  ;  Cbarles- 
worthi,  623 ;  Baron  Schroder, 
633;  hybrid,  656;  Galatea 
raajuB,  626 


DaHIjIAS— notes  on  new,  4U ; 
the  black,  403 

Daisies,  donb  e,  445 ;  on  lawns, 
destroying,  650 

Dendroblnms  —  Hookeriannni 
221 ;  D,  Dean,  221 ;  D.  Phalse- 
nopals  SchrbJerlana,  819 
Desmodluai  peuduliflorum,  299 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Assouiation,  88, 360 
DlcksoHs  (Lid.),  a  visit  to,  257 
Diospyros  virginlana,3l 
Dipladenia  amabills,  428 
Domain,  gardeners’,  the  young, 
883,  406,  430,  454,  476,  510,  523, 
524,  546,  647,  668,  569,  593,  694, 
816, 632,  638,  634 

Draoicnea— rooting  tops  of,  190 ; 

Broomdeldi,  641 
Drought,  combating  the,  78 
Dry  periods,  300 
Dynamite  in  orchards,  325 


EATON  HALL,  208 
Ecbeverias,  propagating,  142 
Eczema  from  contact  with 
bulbs,  584 

Education  in  Bussia,  301 
Eelworm,  Cucumber  and 
Tomato,  423,  442 
English  Arborlcnltural  Society, 
208,  230 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpirm, 
215 

Epsom  Horticultural  Society, 
177 

Eshwood  Hall,  Durham,  an 
account  of,  60 
Encharis  bulbs,  479 
Euoryphia  pinnatifolia,  254 
Eugenia,  propagating,  5SU 
Euonymuses,  propagating,  457 
Events,  recent,  246 
Ewing,  air.  J.,  death  of,  106 
Examination  In  horticulture, 
274 

Examinations,  BJl.S.,  coaching 
results,  62 

Exhibiting,  morality  in,  604, 029 
Exhibitors  and  the  railway 
companies,  609 


Farm— Lambs— weaning  and 
afterwards,  23;  poultry  with 
dairy,  47  ;  notes  on  the  Koyal 
Agrlcultnral  show,  72;  half- 
brother  to  malt  ,  5  :  co-opera¬ 
tion,  120;  the  ending  year, 
148 ;  antnmn  catch  crops,  107 : 
harvest,  191;  lor  man  and 
beast,  215 ;  safe  milk,  241 ;  the 
cheap  carriage  of  Wheat,  265 ; 
looking  up  (7),  290 ;  a  prevent-- 
ible  disease  and  its  cause,  814, 
840 ;  the  disastrous  antnmn, 
863  ;  Pot:i'..oo8,  lilting  and 
storing,  388  ;  stealing  an  idea, 
410 ;  Michaelmas  and  Martin¬ 
mas,  483  ;  the  agrlcnltarat 
returns,  457  ;  Merrie  Isling¬ 
ton,  479 ;  bills  of  mortality, 
503  ;  wintering,  problems  for 
cattle  owners,  527 ;  Webb’s 
root  competition,  628 ;  our 
beef  or  Brother  Jonathan’s, 
651 ;  the  law  of  kindness,  573 ; 
the  dairy  diary,  574;  “The 
Book  of  the  Dairy,”  697  ; 
“Live  Stock  Journal  ’  alma¬ 
nac,  698  ;  butchered  to  make 
an  English  holiday,  621 ;  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Webb,  622;  Austra¬ 
lian  dairy  farming,  622;  the 
Christmas  of  1896,  637 ;  poor 
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V  kT^yi—contintied. 
soil  and  best  means  of  crop¬ 
ping,  638 ;  work  on  the  home 
farm.  24.  -18,  72,  96,  120,  144, 
168,  192,  216,  211,  266,  290,  814, 
840,  86-4,  3.38,  410.  434,  457.  480, 
504,  62b,  652,574,  598, 622,  638 
Ferns  and  Fern  hunting, 
291 

Ferns— proliferous,  362;  hardy 
lor  borders  under  trees,  467 ; 
unhealthy,  626 
Fertilisation,  422 
Figs -attention  to,  23;  notes 
on,  165,  213,  285,  406,  624,  617 ; 
under  wall  cases,  288;  where 
they  may  be  grown,  8SS,  424 ; 
treennfrnitfnl,  3b6 
Flies  in  vinery,  47 
Fish,  gold,  salt  for  destroying 
fungus  on,  337 
Floating  plants,  Isa 
Floral  facts  and  fancies,  52,  172, 
269, 531 

Floral  feast,  a,  222 
Florists’  flowers,  notes  on,  181, 
362 

Flower  garden,  93,  140,  238,  'JSo, 
336,  617 

Flower  garden,  notes  on  the, 
.328 

Flowers,  cut,  preserving,  608 
Flowers,  hardy,  notes  on,  3,  60, 
98.  147,  24-4,  320,  390,  482,  632 
Flowers  In  bedrooms,  486 
Flowers  of  July,  6i 
Foxbury,  36 

Freesias— the  introduction  of, 
339 ;  refract  a,  362 
Fritillarla  brevicaulls,  456 
Frost  on  plants,  effect  of, 
ISi 

Fruit  forcing,  20,  45,  08,  93,  117, 
140,  164,  189,  213,  238,  281,  285, 
310,  335,  361,  88.5,  4)6,  431,  456. 
476  ,  601,  624,  648,  670,  695,  617, 
636 

Fruit  —  Fruit  -  growing  round 
Bwanley,  74  ;  the  year’s  crop 
of,  78  ;  chlorosis  la,  90 ;  Llver- 
'  pool  report,  132  ;  triple  ladder 
for  gathering,  137  ;  exhibiting, 
216 ;  blush,  varieties  of,  312 ; 
British,  show  of,  354 ;  as  an 
article  of  food,  657 ;  preparing 
soil  for  trees,  360  ;  British, 
gathering,  storing,  and  pro- 
ntahle  ntilisatiun  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  381  ;  German 
school,  416 ;  a  useful  store, 
485 ;  grading,  500 ;'  fruit- 
storing,  .500 ;  houses  in  the 
winter,  606 ;  judging  fruit  at 
York  show,  623,  535,  569,  691, 
616 ;  chemical  manures  for 
trait  trees,  626 ;  medal  for, 
620 

Fruit— Hardy  fruit  garden,  20, 
67,  116,  164,  212,  261,  310,  860, 
406,  465,  601,  548,  604,  634 
Fuchsias,  soil  for,  18 


GARDEN  examination,  -297 
Gardener’s  holiday,  a,  284, 307 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Pnnd,  607 
Gardener’s  patn,  the,  392,  416, 
436,  460,  483,  507,  633,  653 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution— floral  service  in 
York  Minster,  81 ;  487;  and 
the  Hortlcultmal  Directory, 
535 

Gardeners,  to  young,  807 
Gardeners,  young,  their  hours 
and  habitations,  12, 60 
Gardenias,  pruning,  22 
Gardening  —  int ’resting,  389  ; 
lake  and  river  bank,  292 ;  the 
Influences  of,  436 ;  winter  and 
spring,  438.  401 

Gardens  about  London— Fox- 
bary,36 ;  South  Villa,  Regent’s 
Park,  160 ;  The  Warren,  Hayes, 
180 ;  Aldenham  House,  229 
Gardens,  famous  at  home  and 
abroad,  684 
Garden,  staff  for,  118 
Gas  lime,  use  of,  312, 687 
Geranium,  scarlet,  the,  243, 
275 

Gerbera  Jamesoni,5 
Gladioli,  about,  182, 35S 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens, 
302 

Goldfish  unsatisfactory,  46 
Qooso'oerry  Gourd,  the,  240 
Gooseberry,  Langley  Beauty, 
416 

Grapes— scalded,  22,  62,  142 ; 
colouring,  26;  cracking,  71; 
outdoor,  82  ;  stands  for  ex¬ 
hibiting,  89;  shanked,  142; 
packing,  143;  Alnwick  Seed¬ 
ling  not  stoning,  167 ;  a  new 
(Mrs.  Wingfield),  178;  eaten 
by  Insects,  215 ;  stoneless,  232 ; 
Gros  Colmau  splitting,  24u; 
Alnwick  Seedling,  281 ;  dis¬ 
eased,  288  ;  decaying,  312  ; 
Cooper’s  Black,  299;  unripe, 
wines  from,  318  ;  Muscat, 
spotted,  303  ;  not  colouring, 
.387;  Muscat,  something  like 
a  house  of,  534 ;  changing  the 
varieties  by  grafting,  638 
Grasses,  dyed,  107 
I  Great  shows,  145 

-Greenhouse,  roof  leaky,  502 
Grimston  Park,  684 
Grove  Hall,  Retford,  309 
Guernsey,  weather  and  crops, 
106 


Gunneras  in  Trinity  College 
Gardens,  86 

Gunpowder  and  sulphur  for 
red  spider,  440 


H IBBNARIAS  —  mlUtaris,  63  ; 
carnea,  319 

Hampton  Court,  notes  at,  274 
Harebells,  seed  of,  94 
Harvest  festival  decorations, 
246 

Ha  warden  Castle,  208 
Hedysarum  coronarlum,  82 
Hellopsis  scabra  major,  359 
Helleborus,  notes  on,  558 
Highelere  Castle,  862 
Hoe,  the  Spronghton,  188 
Hollyhocks,  single,  152 
Home  made  wines,  817 
Honesty  pods,  removing  the 
skin  of,  119 

Horticultnral  history  notes  — 
Bygone  gardens  in  and 
around  Konnlngton,  4  ;  a 
gardener’s  paradise  and  Us 
vicinity,  100 ;  old  nurseries 
about  Kensiugtou  and  Ful¬ 
ham,  219;  memories  of  Hol¬ 
land  Park  and  Hammersmith, 
437  ;  Hackney’s  famous  nur¬ 
sery,  579 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society- 
Result  of  examinations  In 
horticultnre,  35, 62, 90, 107, 183 ; 
Fruit  Com  mlttee  at  Chiswick, 
137 ;  examination,  a  candidate 
in  the,  155 ;  tavonrttlsm,  282, 
803,  829.  358 ;  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  show,  364;  meeting  of 
Committees,  .56,  112,  153,  196, 
243,  882,  429,  463,  608,  692; 
certificates  and  awards  of 
merit,  llS.  153,  198,  248,  888, 
463,  509,  693  ;  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee,  8.  88,  180,  398,  454,  541, 
614  ;  FruU  Committee,  612 ; 
and  !he  Shrewsbury  show, 
607 

Horticnltu’'e— in  arid  Ame  lea, 
425 ;  proposed  hall  of,  484,  536, 
'567,  675,  039,  628;  elevation, 
gal'ery  plan  and  ground  plan, 
679  ;  in  Glasgow,  607 
Hotbeds,  pit  lor,  118 
Hot  water,  mustarc ,  and  lime, 
368,  400,  427 

House,  span  roofed,  staging 
for,  550 

Hnmns  in  its  relation  to  soli 
fertility,  689,  618 
Hyacinths,  and  Tulips  for  bed¬ 
ding,  170;  Roman,  318;  bulbs, 
479 

Hydrangeas  —  Oak  -leaved,  199 ; 
blue.  299  p 


INPLDENCES  Of  gardening,  the, 
435 

Iris  crlstata,  610 ;  Spanish,  636 
Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural 
Improvement  Association, 
308 

Iron  for  trees,  228 
Ivy  leaves  diseased,  264 


JOURNAL,  the,  a  page  for 
youog  gardeners,  36C 
Judges,  the  treatment  of,  278, 
822 

J  udglng  at  York  show,  623, 535 
Judging  by  points  at  Shrews- 
bm’y,  193 


KEEP  oft  the  grass,  300 
Keir,  562 

Kent,  a  day  in,  74 
Kippen  Vineyards,  the,  a59 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  21,  69,  140, 
239,  28C  387.  477,  671 
Knight,  Mr.  Henry,  death  of, 
268 


LADDER,  triple,  for  fruit 
gathering,  187 

Lailtas— notes  on,  77 ;  L.  ertspa 
snperba,  197 

Ladio-CatUeya  Charles  Darwin, 
877 

Lake  and  river  bank  gardening, 
292 

Langley  Nurseries,  415 
La-’gtree’s  Fruit  Farm,  426 
Laurel,  mustard,  and  petro¬ 
leum  as  insecticides,  44i 
Leaves,  the  forms,  strnctures, 
and  funotlons  of,  668 
Lettuces,  autumn-sown,  169,  196 
Llllnms-for  profit, 25;  degene¬ 
ration  and  restoration,  25,  75 ; 
notes  on,  75;  Washingtoni- 
anum,  118 ;  anratnm,  324 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns, 
retarded,  601 


COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


Lime  and  liming,  315 
Lime,  practice  with,  421 
Linton  Park,  660 
I  Littonia  modesta,  307 
I  Liverpool  notes,  6J  ;  fruit 

j  reports,  132;  Cleveley,  Aller- 
I  ton,  182 :  Allerton  Priory,  i32 ; 

The  Calderstones,  Algburth, 
I  132  ;  Knowsley  Half.  132  ; 
;  Batuford  Hall,  8t.  Helen’s, 

132 ;  Court  Hey,  Broad  Green, 
!  133;  Blacklow  House,  Roby, 

181;  Liverpool  Amateur  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  281,  .350, 
463;  the  Yates-Thomson  con¬ 
servatory  at,  373 
Locke  Park,  Barnsley,  298 
London  home  of  horticulture 
(merely  a  suggestion),  611 
Longford  revisited,  128 
Lonlcera  flexuosa  anrea  reticu¬ 
lata,  10 

Lowflelds  Nurseries,  the,  384 
Luck,  what  is  it  ?  412,475 
Lycaste  Bkiunerl  turning 
yellow,  215 


MAGNOLIA  GRANDIPLORA  not 
flowering,  528 
Mango  treatment,  362 
Manresa  Vine,  the,  IH 
I  Manures— purchase  of,  199; 

'  chemical,  for  fruit  trees,  620 ; 
farmyard,  the  preparation  of, 
683;  liquid,  from  chemicals, 

619 

Manuring  borders,  313 
Marantas,  34 

Marguerites,  propagating,  191 
Market  gardeners  measures, 

299 

Meatb,  a  run  through,  231 
Melons— plants,  disease  on,  28 ; 
watering?  29;  second  crops, 

46 ;  flowers,  tertilising,  71 ; 
notes  on,  140;  diseased,  241 ; 
about,  810 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  401 
Mignonette,  6 

Mlltonias,  notes  on,  487  1 

Mint  and  Lavender,  808 
Mint,  a  note  on.  608  | 

Mirror  group  of  Chrysanthe-  ! 

mums  at  Hall,  609  j 

Mistletoe,  214  I 

I  Morality  in  exhibiting,  604, 629  i 

Morden  Cottage  Garden  So¬ 
ciety,  129  I 

Moth,  destroying  eggs  of.  289 
Motto  in  Snowdrops,  214 
Mushrooms  —  growing,  82  ; 
making  Mnmroom  ketchup, 

96;  Industry  of  Paris,  138;  In 
meadows,  241 ;  in  abandance, 

300 ;  peat  moss  for,  SS9 ;  not 
developing,  525  ;  for  profit, 


I  NARCISSI  or  Daffodils,  174,  22,5 

j  Narcissi,  Polyanthus,  318 
Nearing  the  end/ 459 
!  Nectarine  falling,  285 
i  Nepenthes,  onitnre  of,  127 
Nerines— culture  of,  426,  479; 

flexuosa  major,  430 
Nettles,  180 
Newstcad  Abbey,  403 
Newton  Park,  florists’  flowers 
at,  567 

New  Year’s  Greeting,  628 
New  Zealand  plants,  162 
Nitrate  of  potash,  626 
No  rain,  118 
Normalene,ll 


OCTOBER  ”  chill,”  406 
Odontogloss  urns — Uarryanum, 
notes  on,  53;  autumn  flower¬ 
ing,  245 ;  Halil,  602  ;  Haiti 
nlgrnm,  603 
Olla  Podrlda,  634 
Oncidlnm  Lanceannm,  197 
Onion  s— maggot,  combatln  g 
the,  8 ;  autumn  sown,  148 ; 
giant,  276  ;  a  record  Alisa 
Craig,  324 ;  growing  for  pick¬ 
ling,  8-39 

Oranges,  and  where  they  come 
from,  628 

Orange  fungus  on  Cinerarias, 
296 

Orchards  for  profit,  409 
Orchids— Newly  imported,  18; 
Cattleya  Mossl®  Arnoldiana, 
Low  ’s  variety,  18;  The  Dell, 
28  :  Sunningdale  Park,  29  ; 
Epidendrum  bloornutum,  29 ; 
Sobralia  lencoiantha,  77  ; 
notes  on  Lwllas,  77 ;  Cattleya 
superba,  128 ;  Bnlbophyllttm 
barbigerum,  123 ;  an  ama¬ 
teur’s,  148 ;  Trlchopilias,  149 ; 
flowers,  180  ;  L.xlla  crispa 
superbat  197  ;  Dendroblum 
Hookerianum,  221 ;  D,  Dear!, 
221 ;  Cypripedlum  Scbrcderic, 
221 ;  notes  on  Vandas,  271; 
V  anda  i.mesiana,  271 ;  Zygo- 
petalnms,  295 ;  t,  maxillare, 
295;  Z,  Mftckay 1,295;  Habena- 
ria  carnea,  319;  Deudroblnm 


Deobluber  31,  1896, 


OilCiiiU.8— CL'iaWrtlied. 
Phal-cuopsls  Sehriidoriaildj 
819;  Lselio-Cattleya  Charles 
Darwin,  877 ;  Peristeria  elata, 
377  ;  Stanhopea  graudlflora, 
377  ;  Comparettia  speolosa, 
899;  Cypripediums  for  winter 
flowering,  399:  Cattleyas  in 
autumn,  899;  insects  on,  408? 
Mlltonias,  437  :  in  flower,  509 ; 
Cyprlpcdinm  Baron  Sohroler, 
633  ;  hybrid  Cypripediums, 
556  ;  C,  Galatea  majns,  627 
Osberton,  a  morning  at,  204 
Ottorhynchns  snlcacns,  498 
Onr  Cbieen’s  long  reign,  481 ; 
commemorative  proposals, 
529,  567;  Mr.  Wood’s  home  of 
horf-lcultare,  576 
Oxalfs  brasiliensis,  19 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  136 


PACKING,  spoilt  in,  600 
Palm  seeds,  germinating,  142 
Palms,  preserved,  626 
Pandanus  Veltchl,  colouring, 
21 

Pansy  show  at  8heffleld,45 
Paterson,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  374 
Pea  ihes  and  Nectarines,  93, 189, 
189,  238,  285,  881,  m,  -301,  670, 
617;  pruning,  310 
Peaches  —  seedling,  214  ;  tree, 
waned  roots  on,  284;  notes 
on  outdoor,  388 ;  tree.s  in  pots, 
478 

Pear  and  Plum  trees  diseased, 
119 

Pears— dessert,  speoial  prizes 
for,  80;  spotted,  211;  tree. 
Insects  on,  284;  red-fleshed, 
288;  Aillgitor,  383;  the  artl- 
flelal  ripening  of,  445  :  Berga- 
motte  Hertrlcb,  526 
Peas— at  Chlswiok,  7  ;  growing 
in  North  Notts,  689 
Peas,  Everlasting,  83 
PeUrgoaiums- show  and  deco¬ 
rative,  81;  at  Swanley,  199; 
eulture,  306 ;  Zonal,  897 
Penrhyn,  a  glance  at,  176 
Pentstemons,  249 
Peperoma  resedmfiora,  128 
Peristeria  elata,  377 
Petroleum  emnislon,  making, 
.5.50 

Phenyle  :  what  is  it  7  812 
Pnlox  Drummondl  enspidata, 
475 

Pines,  about,  185,  361,  624,  571  ; 
notes  on,  476 

Pine  tree  trained  In  the  form 
of  a  sailing  junk,  109 
Pinks,  laced,  46 
Plptanthns  nepalensis,  427 


PLANTS  AND  Pf.OWBRS  CER¬ 
TIFICATED  BY  TUB  Royal 
HOBTIC0LTURA1,  SOCIETY- 

Abiitilon  silver  Queen,  168. 
Acidanthera  bloolor,  248. 
Adiautums  —  Bessonianom, 
57  ;  ckpillns  ounmformls,  248. 
Agiaonema  Curtlsl,  383,  Ara- 
11a  triloba,  248.  Aspleninm 
Herbsti,  383 

Bambnsa  palmata,  16S.  Bego¬ 
nias  —  Louise  Closon  Im¬ 
proved,  198 ;  odorata  rosea 
pleniu  249  ;  metaliiaa  Regina, 
383 ;  Ensign,  509 

C  a  1  a  d  i  u  m  Donna  Oamiea 
Hacedo,  198.  Campannlas- 
pyramtaalis  alba  compacta, 
113 ;  Profusion,  196 ;  Balchln- 
ensD,  249.  Cannas  — Aral 
Jules  Chrdtlen,  57;  Aurora, 
57.  Carnatiens— Alice  Mills, 
67 ;  Blushing  Bride,  67 ; 
Boreas,  57 ,  Dick  Donovan, 
67;  Golden  Eagle,  67;  Jim 
Smytln  67;  May  (Jueen,  57; 
Mrs.  macran  57 ;  Primrose 
Leagne,  67 ;  Voltaire,  67 ;  W. 
Robinson,  593  ;  Julian,  693. 
Cattleyas— Mossias  BrUlfancy, 
67 ;  Atalantin  113 ;  Hardyana 
splendens,  158  ;  Euphrasia, 
249  ;  blcolor  Lewis),  249  ; 
Apollo,  388 ;  Dowiane,  Wheat- 
ley’s  vai  -  883 ;  Eclipse,  333 ; 
labiata  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth, 
883;  Triumph,  883:  Elvina, 
430;  labiata  B,  I.  Measures, 
430;  1,6  Czar,  430;  maxima 
alba,  463 ;  labiata  antumnalis 
var.  Ashford,  .509;  Tlresias, 
609.  '.'brysanthemnins 
—  Maflame  Gustave  Henry, 
383 ;  M  ss  Elsie  Teichman, 
430;  Pride  of  Exraouth,  131; 
Australian  Gold,  43i);  Mrs, 
James  Murray,  480;  Mrs,  T. 
Lewis,  480;  Mrs.  Oporto  Talt, 
480;  Duke  of  Wellington,  46." ; 
Mignonette,  463  ;  C.  A.  Owen, 
509;  Gem  of  Earls  wood,  50!); 
Miss  Louise  Black,  509 ; 
Golden  Elsie,  500;  Mrs.  Jos, 
Thompson,  509  ;  Christmas 
Gold,  593.  Clematis  vltloella 
alba,  163.  Clethra  canesoens, 
67.  Comparettia  speolosa,  383, 
Cypripediums  Harrisander, 
118  I  Excelsior  Mars,  153  ; 
Charlesworthi,  Low’s  var., 
888;  Regina,  480 ;  Fred  Hardy, 
468 ;  Baron  Schroder,  509 
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continued. 

-I>  a  h  1  i  a8— Mias  Webster,  19U ; 
Fantasy,  249  ;  Mabel,  249; 
Daniel  Cornish,  249  ;  Iona, 
249;  Dagmar,  249;  Adrienne, 
249 ;  Qatuevere,  249 ,  Phryno, 
949;  Folly  Socles,  249;  .lean- 
netie,  249;  Folly,  248  ;  Maomi 
Tigh^249;  Trilby,  249;  Harry 
atredvrlck,  24U ;  Mrs.  Leopola 
Seymonr,  24”;  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bloane,  949  ;  Cycle,  249  ; 
Flossie,  249 ;  Cinderella,  249 ; 
Starflih,  249 ;  Geraldine,  388 ; 
OphellH,  383 ;  Clarissa,  883  ; 
Mrs.  Kingsley  Foster,  383. 
Delpblnlnm  Zalll,  uSi.  Den- 
droDium  longicoruw,  196. 
D  r  a  c  «  n  a  s— Warrenl,  249 ; 
Broonifleldi,  509 
Oaillardia  Mrs.  Sage,  57. 
Gladioli  —  Baxter,  163 ;  Car¬ 
lyle,  154 ;  Deuil  de  Carnot, 
164;  Emiie  Augier,  154;  .lean 
Dlbowski,  154;  Penn,  154; 
Atlas,  196 ;  Fostell  de  Con- 
laages,  196 ;  Apollo,  249 ; 
Fainted  Daay,  249 ;  Alicia, 
249.  Gloxinia  Mr.  F.  T.  Ed¬ 
ridge,  57 

Helianthus  Wantage  Star,  249, 
Hollyhock  Ovid,  113 
Diellas— elcgans  Canvenberg- 
iana,  .154;  monophylla,  196; 
elegans,  Oweniae,  249 ;  J  ave- 
nails,  509;  pra'stans  alba, '593. 
Ltcllo-Cattieyas— Seraph,  154  ; 
Brymeriana,  197;  Clive,  249; 
Chas.  Darwin,  249 ;  Hysa 
superba,  463;  Apoilonia,  509; 
Decia  alba,  509 ;  Uosalind,  593. 
Llllnm  eoncolor,  57.  Lobelias 
—Carmine  Gem,  197 ;  Gerardl, 
383 

Masdevallia  Ajax,  118.  Max- 
illaria  striata  grandihora^  249. 
Mil  I'onias  — Candida  grand  1- 
flora,  197 ;  Morellana,  Dulcote 
var.,  249 

Nerine  flexuosa  major,  430. 

Kympb.'ea  Koblnsoniana,  154 
Odontoglossums  —  aspl- 
dorhinnm,  118  ;  crispum 
Golden  Queen,  463  ;  Halil 
crispum,  609 

Fentstemon  President  Carnot, 
I5i.  Phyllostachys  Knma- 
sasei,  154.  Picotee  Clio,  67. 
Poiypodinrn  neriUolluni  cris- 
tamm,  249.  ineris  Childsi, 
388 

Renanthera  Lowiana,  249. 
Rhododendron  Cloth  of  Gold, 
610  ;  aoblllus,  593;  Little 
Beauty,  593.  Roses— Empress 
Alexander  of  Russia,  57 ; 
Francis  Dubrienl,  67;  Mrs. 
Rumeey,  197 

Salvia  splendens  grandldora, 
888.  Sarracenla  Sanderai,  480. 
Sidalcea  malva;llora  Listeri, 
164.  Sophrolailla  Marriotti, 
610.  Stanhopea  eburnea,  197. 
Streptocarpuses  —  pnlcheilos, 
67;  Mrs.  Jleal,  164.  Sweet 
Peas— I'Bdy  Gnsel  Hamilton, 
67;  Frlnce  Edward  of  ITork, 
57  ;  Queen  Victoria,  67 
Zygopetalnm  grandilioram,  57 


Plant  border,  onr  hardy,  554 
Plant  houses,  21,  H7,  141,  165, 
189,  263,  286,  311,  337,  407,  477, 
540,  598,  618 

lantsnian,  a  hardy,  In  Ireland 
—Daisy  Hill  Niusery,  80; 
Narrow  Water  Castle,  81 ; 
Trinity  College  Gardens, 
Dublin,  84,  200,  371 ;  St. 
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Anne’s,  Clontart,  206 ;  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  260;  Alex¬ 
andra  College  Garden,  250 ; 
Luttrellstown  Castle,  278  ; 
Carton  Park,  278  ;  Glasnevln, 
302 ;  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  871 ; 
a  run  to  Dalkey,  371 ;  home¬ 
ward  bound,  872;  Belfast,  372 
Plants— rare  Cape,  preserving, 
H;  dry  weather,  ‘;.82;  and 
shrubs  for  bedding,  365; 
spring  bedding,  444 
Pleasure  and  proiit,  3 
Plnmhago  caponsls,  484 ;  Lar- 
pentoi,  615 

Plums— the  Beach,  3.5;  Green 
Gage,  nut  frniting,  409;  the 
pollination  of,  445  ;  shoots, 
eggs  on,  526 

Polnsettias— leaves  curling,  467 ; 

pulcherrlma,  586 
Polygonum  onsolilatum,  324 
Portraits— Mr.  J  ames  11,  Voltch, 
108 ;  R.  A.  Terburgh,  Eei;., 
M.P.,  121  ;  the  Mayor  of 
Che.ster,  125 ;  the  Hon.  Cecil 
Parker,  126  ;  J.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  126  ;  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  132 ;  U.  En¬ 
field  Taylor,  Esq.,  149;  Geo. 
Dickson,  E.s(i.,  149 ;  E.  J.  Ball- 
lie,  Esq.)  149  ;  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes,  161 ;  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
161 ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  391 ; 
Mr,  W.  Mease,  461;  Mr.  H.  J, 
Jones,  4CL  :  the  late  Mr, 
Charles  Prosper  Van  Qeert, 
68'; 

Potatoes— disease,  the,  152 ;  dis¬ 
eased,  240 ;  experiments  In 
the  mauurlug  of,  347;  scab, 
475,  602;  in  Ireland,  637  ;  the 
tercentenary  of,  586 ;  cultural 
notes,  593 
Potting,  308 

Poultry  and  caterpillars,  560 
Primulas— obconica,  danger  in, 
4l2,  443;  farinoaa,  610;  dentl- 
culata  Caahmerlana,  610 ;  Sie- 
boidii  610 :  Chinese  damping 
off  at  collar,  619 
Prunings,  7, 332 

Pruning— summer,  20;  winter, 

1  834,372,696,688,603 

I  Psoralea  pinnata,  591 


RAIN  gauge,  the,  572, 630 
Rain,  the,  276 
Ramoudla  pyrenalca,  166 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
on  light  land,  22 ;  drying,  11 
Raspberries,  planting,  288 
Reading  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  11 

Reading,  summer  flowers  at, 
222 

Red  spider  —  gunpowder  and 
sulphur  for,  440  ;  carbolic 
acid  for,  441 ;  destroying,  462 
Resting  tour,  a  —  York,  293; 
Clovenfords.  821;  Edinburgh, 
866;  Edinburgh  and  Melville, 
418 ;  Keir,  -.82 

Rhododeudron,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
610 

Rhubarb  wine,  264 
Rhus  cotlnus,  178 
Koella  ciiiata,  299 
Root  eelworm  iu  Cucumbers, 
194,  225,  271,  304,  325,  347.  369, 
376,  404,  414;  hot- water,  mus¬ 
tard,  and  lime  for,  808,  400, 
427 

Roses— Reading  show,  15; 
for  buttonholes,  23;  Croydon 
Rose  fair,  38  ;  notes  at  Read¬ 
ing,  88;  prizes  at  Ulverston 


roses— caitlfniwif. 

54 ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  54 ; 
the  great  tournament,  64 ; 
notes  .on  the  National,  55  ; 
R.U.S.  Westminster  show,  65; 
Llverston  show,  80;  in  his¬ 
tory,  romance  and  mythology, 
103  ;  the  National  Rose 
Society  at  Ulverston,  127 ;  the 
past  Rose  season,  251 ;  Muriel 
Grahame,  802  ;  the  duplicate 
question,  302  ;  exhibitors  and 
me  railway  companies,  302, 
376,  665;  Hose  judging,  330; 
some  holiday  visits,  330 ;  Mr. 
Mawley’s  Rose  analysis,  841, 
402;  amongst  the,  8.52;  Mr. 
Langton’s  Rose  analj-sis,  876 ; 
buttonhole  Roses,  876,  402; 
Roses  from  Waltham  Cross, 
876  ;  Ro-e  catalognas,  402  ; 
autnmn-Uoworlrig  darrisoui, 
426;  oldest  H.P.,  426, 584 ;  sea¬ 
sonable  notes,  426 ;  proPjctlon 
of  Teas,  508,  565;  Improved 
Acme  labels  for,  534;  Boses 
and  Her  Majesty,  640;  old 
Roses,  540 ;  Rose  analysis,  540 ; 
National  Ro.se  .Society’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  564  ;  the  past 
season’s  influence  on  Roses, 
566 ;  Hybrid  Teas,  506 


SACGHABOMETBR,  the,  371 
Salads,  winter,  680 
Saudbeck  Park,  au  alternooh 
at,  183 

Sarracenla  Sanderte,  430 
Saxilraga  Fortune!,  610 
Scotland,  notes  from,  443 
Scottish  Arborlcultural  Society, 
156,  184 

Seakale.  growing,  604 
Seeds,  genuineness  of,  408 
September,  a  sad,  329 
September  notes  from  Natal, 
484 

Shirley,  round  about,  loi 
Shows— Hereford,  15 ;  Sonthsea, 
15;  Windsor,  15;  Sutton,  16; 
Croydon,  17 ;  Crystal  Palace, 
38 ;  Farnham,  41 ;  Norwich, 
42  ;  Bath,  42 ;  Eltham,  48 ; 
Harrow,  48  ;  Hltcbln,  44  ; 
Wolverhampton,  63  ;  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  64 ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyae,  65  ;  Worksop,  66  ; 
Woodbridge,  66 ;  Ulverston, 
80;  Nottingham, 92;  National 
Carnation,  87;  Huyton  and 
Roby,  92  ;  Botley,92;  Midland 
Caruatlou  auu  Picotee,  114; 
Ryde,  115  ;  Ashtead,  115  ; 
Preecot,  418;  Manchester,  104; 
bouthampion.lSS;  Ackworth, 
139  ;  Chester,  126,  158 ;  North¬ 
ern  Carnation,  158 ;  Harborne, 
161 ;  Abbey  Park,  Lelce.ster, 
162 ;  Acooks  Green,  168 ; 
Weston  -  super  •  Mare,  163  ; 
Shrewsbury,  179,  200  :  Shef¬ 
field, 184  ;  Cardiff,  185 ;  Malton, 
186  ;  Salisbury,  187 ;  Taunton, 
187;  Felling,  209;  Worthing, 
269;  Trowbridge,  210;  East¬ 
bourne,  2l0 ;  Crystal  f’alace, 
210;  Brighton,  211;  Reading, 
2i2 ;  Bath,  284;  Sandy,  235; 
Petersfleld,  236  ;  Graiseley, 
233  :  Royal  Aquarium,  287  ; 
Battle,  258  ;  Birkenhead  and 
Wirral,  259  ;  Nat'ona!  Dahlia 
Society,  250 ;  Welllugbt.rough, 
260 ;  Banbury,  283  ;  Deroy, 
283;  Edlnburgn,  284;  Kllbar- 
chan,  276;  Crystal  Palace 
fruit,  854 ;  Royal  Aquarium, 
860 


Shrewsbury  show,  features  at 
145;  point  judging  at,  193 
Sixty  years  ago,  348 
Smith,  Mr.  A,  S.,  death  of,  850 
Snowdrops  in  pots,  561 
Sobralla  leucoxautha,  77 
Soda— profiertles  of  carbonate 
and  nitrate,  71 ;  caustic,  572 ; 
and  potash  for  fruit  trees, 
672 

Soil— grubs  in,  386  ;  fertility, 
humus  in  Us  relation  to,  589, 
613 


Soot  water,  190  ' 

South  Park  Cottage  Garden 
Society,  129 

South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  150 
Sparaxfs  from  seeds,  386 
Spearmint  and  Peppermint,  313 
Special  prlzesfor  dessert  Apples 
and  Pears,  30 
Spiriea  japonioa,  078 
Spoilt  in  packing,  600 
Stanhopea  granuiBora,  877 
Stephanotis  floribnnda,  142 
Stonecrop,  12 

Strawberrle s— Majestic, 8  ; 
notes  on,  14.  212;  early,  M; 
Royal  Sovereign  verms 
Noble,  14 ;  Gunion  Park,  14 ; 
in  pots,  45,  Oil,  364,  477,  626, 
617;  Veitch's  Perfection,  60; 
forcing,  95 ;  Royal  Sovereign, 


199 

Streptocarpiises,  hybrid,  826 
Summerttde,  27 
Sweet  Pea,  Cupid,  326 


i 


TASMANIAN  Apple  orchards,  85 
Teiola  Insecticide,  82 
Thames  blossom,  a  rare,  102 
The  craze  for  big  things,  535 
The  Warren,  Hayes,  1^ 

Thrip8,597 

Tomatoes  — black  spot  In, 
sample  of  water,  8 ;  clado- 
suorlnm  disease  in,  22 ;  fungus 
on,  23, 119;  growths  diseased, 

46 ;  leaves  discoloured,  71 ; 
eulenre,  methods  of,  75  ; 
failing  to  set,  142;  on  walls, 

196 ;  in  barrels,  199 ;  Osberton 
Scarlet,  264 ;  outdoor  at  Read¬ 
ing,  263';  Osberton  Scarlet, 
B.il.8.  favouritism,  282,  808 ; 
diseased,  288,  479;  disease-re¬ 
sisting,  386;  plant  too',  409; 
beds  tor,  478;  treatment  of, 

503 ;  fun.goid  diseases  of,  626 ; 
plants  for  a  hon.se,  627 ;  leaves  ' 
diseased ,  and  petroleum  emul-  | 

Blou,  560 ;  house  lulestea  with 
eelworms,  696 

Torch  Thlst  e,  431  i 

Tour  on  cycles,  a  gardeners’,  i 
273 

Trachellnm  ccernlenm,  178 
Traveller’s  notes,  a,  108, 184 
Treeui,  death  ol  Mens.,  421 
Trees,  large,  raising,  351 
Trlchopllias,  notes  on,  149 
Trimen,  death  ol  Dr.,  422 
Trinidad— notes  from,  61 ;  a 
home  In,  167  ;  Government 
house  and  gardens  at,  577 
Trinity  College  Gardens, 
Dublin,  84,  206 

Tuberoses— unsatisfactory,  167 ; 
culture,  238;  at  Bnxted  Park, 

823 

Tulbaghia  v  olacea,  645 
Tulips— for  bedding,  170 ;  a  note 
on,  852 

Tulip,  Che  florists’,  17,  81,  -105, 

429 

Tulip  Tree,  the,  487 
Turnips  at  Chiswick,  7 


1  i 

Vll. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  8ociely» 
annual  ainner,  384 
Urea  as  a  fertiliser,  612 


VACATED,  695 

Vagaries  in  bedding  arrange* 
inent-s,  2 

Vand,a  Amesiana,  271 
Van  Geert,  Mr.  Ch  .rles  Frosjier, 
death  of,  .583 

Vegetables— judging  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  195 ;  at  Read¬ 
ing,  241 ;  at  the  Royal  Aqna- 
rinm,  276, 383 ;  notes  on  crems, 
323;  at  the  N.C.8.  Jubilee 
show,  611 

Veronica  rnpestris,  17 
Vlllarslas  In  the  Thames,  102 
Vines— notes  on,  20,  68, 117,  ;(i4, 
218,  261,  385,  648,  695;  the 
small,  hair-like  roots  of, 
47 ;  and  Grapes,  91 ;  scalding 
and  thinning,  91 ;  whim¬ 
sical  freak  of  a  Vine,  91 ;  the 
Manresa,  111 ;  mealy  bug  on, 
143 ;  borders,  renovating,  813, 
402 ;  leaves  of  diseased,  388  ; 
weevils,  386;  sulphurous  acid 
for  red  spider  on,  393;  shori- 
eniug  rods,  409 ;  Barbarossa, 
at  Thorn  ham  Hall,  686 
Viola  Conference,  106 
Violas  In  the  south,  1;  minia¬ 
ture,  10;  at  the  east  end  of 
London,  162 ;  Conference  on 
at  Regent’s  Park,  154  ;  notes 
on,  226;  Endymlon,  824;  for 
bedding,  422 

Violets— for  market;  198 ;  for  a 
small  frame,  264  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  276 ;  California,  328 


W  ALES,  a  run  into,  176 
Walk  edgings,  181 
Walnut  trees  coming  into 
bearing,  813 

Ward,  Mr.  H.  W.,  presentation 
to,  198 

Waste  products  in  gardens, 
ntUisiug,  567 

Wiiterer,  Mr.  Anthony,  death 
of,  510 

Weather  and  crops,  the,  250 
Wea’her  notes,  875 
Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward, 
pre.sentailou  to,  622 
Wellingtonias,  442 
WhictOB,  Mr.  Peter,  dea  h  of, 
875 

Wines,  home  made,  817,  870; 
wines  from  unripe  Grapes, 
318  ;  the  sacoharometer,  871 
Wiuter  pruning,  834, 372,  5C3 
Winter,  the  consolations  of, 
602 

Wireworms,  killing,  85 
W  istarla  sinen  sis,  12 
Wood,  Amerioan,  445;  Brazil, 
486 


yOBK,  judging  fruit  at, 523,  535, 
659,  591,  615 

Young,  Mr.  Wm.,  death  of,  537 
Y  u  c  c  a  s  —  fliamentosa,  190 ; 
glorlosa,  685 


Z VGOPETALUMS,  notes  on,  295 ; 
Z.  maxiUare,295  ;  Z.  Mackayi, 
295 
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Aoidauthera  bicotor  ..  ..  ..  ..369 

Aldenham  House . 229 

Auiorphophallos  variabilis  (?)' . 493 

Andrometia  speciosa  caasinajfolia  . 44 

Apple  Praise  d’Hi^fflngen . 416 

„  Early  White  Transparent  . 288 

„  Newton  Wonder . 345 

„  St.  Martiu’a .  . .  . .  567 

Ari.itolochia  gigas  at  SheCdeld . 173 

Aster  diplostephioides  . 262 

Barbarossa  Vine  and  its  Grower  at  Thornbam  Hall  687 
Benham  House  . .  . .  . .  ....  . .  630 

■„  „  Plower  Garden .  ..  631 

„  „  Garden  Front . 631 

Calvary  Clover  . . 619 

Campanula  nitida  alba . 383 

Carnations  at  Eaton  . 133 

clip  for . 67 

Carton. . .  ..  279 

Oattleya  Mosste  Arnoldiana,  Low's  var . 13 

Centanres  macrocephala . 331 

Cbfenostema  Mspidum . 636 

Chrysanthemum  Australian  Gold  . 447 

„  Mrs.  James  Murray . 439 

„  Pride  of  Exmouth  .,  ..  ..  469 

Olmicifuga  spicata . 381 

Oladosporium  disease  in  Tomatoes . 32 

Oomparettia  speciosa  . 399 

Orocosma  aurea  macula ta  ..  ..  ..  667 

Oypripedium  Baron  Sohrbder . 833 

„  Charlesworthi  ..  528 

„  Galatea  majus  . 627 

„  Schofleldianum . 101 

Dahlia,  Black  ..  .,  . 403 

*  Deudrobium  Hookerianum  ..  .,  .,  ..  221 

Draciena  Broomfleldi  . 611 

Epldendrum  bicomutum .  ..  29 

Bueryphia  pinnatifolia . 256 

Poxbury  ..  ..  .,  ..  ,,  ..  ..  37 

.■f:  Pritillaria  brevicanlis  . 456 
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Fruit  store,  Orr’s .  . . 485 

,f  trays,  Orr's  ..  ..  ;  ,,  500 

Gerbera  Jamesoni  ..  ..  .  6 

Glasnevin  .  . . 393 
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REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  PURCHASE 


UXTOHiS’  STRAWBERRIES, 

LAXTONS’  LEADER  &  LAXTONS’  MONARCH. 


Because  LAXTONS’  MONARCH  is  the  finest 
flavour  extant,  of  enormous  size,  most  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  and  beats  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN 
hollow. 


Because  LAXTONS’  LEADER  is  the  largest 
Strawberry  ever  introduced,  of  the  finest  flavour, 
the  grandest  second  early  forcer,  and  the  best 
all-round  main  crop. 


For  the  above  and  all  the  best  Strawberries  in  cultivation  go  to— 

LAXTONS’,  STRAWBERRY  SPECIALISTS,  BEDFORD. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  in  England,  therefore  Cheapest. 

rtrx.1.  zx.x.t;stbatei>  ans  x>sscbzptxve  x.x8T  posted  otr  appexcatioxt  • 


PAULS’  ROSES. 

WM.  PAUL  St  SON  invite  inspection  of  their  Roses  now 
coming  into  bloom.  There  may  be  seen  at  these  Nurseries  all 
the  most  desirable  Old  and  New  Boses,  including  many  sorts  of 
their  own  raising,  which  are  not  yet  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The 
flowering  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  HARDY  PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  OLIMB- 
ING  and  HERBAOBOUS  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &o.,  in 
great  variety,  are  now  in  fine  condition. 

PAULS’  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  GROSS. 

South  Entrance,  Four  Minutes’  wait  from  Waltham  Oross 
Station,  G.E.R.  West  Entrance.  Three  Minutes*  walk  from 
Theobalds’  Grove  Station,  G.E.R. 

BEGONIAS 

,  Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  DAVis’g  DHScaiPTlVE  OATALaouE,  Free.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Oepy 
of  Treatite  on  Oultivation,  free  for  Is, 

i  B,  R.  DAVIS,  NDRsSi:^3,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 

100,000  SEEDLING  BEGONIAS, 

’  Our  Prize  Meda’  Strain,  2/8  dozen,  strong. 

.  GLOXINIAS. 

Also  all  kinds  of  HAEDT  PLANTS. 

LATEST  AWARD— Banksian  Meda!  for  Hardy  Plants, 
R.H.S.,  June  23rd,  1896.  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

r  YOTJKTG  AC  DOSESINSOWr, 

;  £folm<i({ule  *  Htghfield  Ifurieriet,  STBVEN’AGB,  HERTS. 


NORMAIiENE. 

ANOTHER  DERBY  WINNER,  not  a  Horse, 
but  the  Best  of 

AJXTT  FOOPIS, 

DR.  A.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  the  well-known  Horticultural 
Expert,  says :  “  No  better  Manure  could  be  used  for  the 
growth  of  Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Flcweriug  Plants, 
Ac.,  than  Normalene.” 

Supplied  in  any  quantities,  and  put  up  in  Tins,  with  Pull 
Directions  for  pot  culture  and  window  gardening,  price  Is.  8rf 
each.  TO  he  had  through  the  Trade  generally 
A  Tin  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
OH  receipt  of  Is.  3d.  by  the  Sole  Manufacturers— 

The  SHARON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

LITTLE  CHESTER,  DERBY. 


‘‘BEESON’S  MANURE,” 

For  Growing  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  to  perfection.  Sold 
with  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Has  stood  the  test  of  the  principal 
growers  lor  over  SO  years,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  for  all 
horticultural  purposes.  In  boxes  is.  and  2s.  edj  bags,  60  lbs.,  ss.; 
1  cwt.,  iss.  May  be  obtained  through  any  Seedsman,  or  direct 
(bags  ooly), carriage  paid, and  Uberaldisoonnt  for  cash  with  trial 
order, from  W  U.  BKESON,  Sheffield.  Pore  Crushed  Bones,  all 
sizes,  and  oth;:r  Fertilisers  at  market  prices. 

No-  836.— VoL  XXXIIL.  Third  Sbries. 


CARNATIONS 

WEGUELIN’S  NEW  OATALOGTTE  for  1896 

IS  NOW  READY,  with  “  Hints  on  Oarnation  Onlture,”  price  6d.. 
gratis  to  purohasers.  Specially  constructed  boxes,  containing 
about  3  dozen  specimen  blooms,  carefully  packed  and  correctly 
named,  sent  for  23  6d.  Orders  booked  and  sent  in  rotation 
during  the  flowering  season.  Also  choice  cuttings,  unnamed,  in 
bundles  of  100,  for  58.  All  post  free. 

H.  W.  WEGUEEIN,  F.R.H.S., 

SHALDON,  TEIGNMOUTH,  DEVON. 

ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotio  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


60.000 


DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  BEGONIA 

PLANTS,  large,  ercct-flowering,  per doz.,  2p.6d.; 
per  100, 18s.  GLOXINIAS,  spotted  or  mixed,  per  doz.,  2s.  6d. ; 
per  10”,  183  Post  free,  cash  with  order.  Send  for  List,  free. — 
JOHN  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent, 


PEARSON’S  NEW  ZONALS— 6  Splendid 

1  New  Varieties  for  is.  6d.;  last  year’s  varieties,  5s.  per  doz. ; 
older  Varieties,  Double,  Single,  and  lyyieaf,  6d  per  doz. ; 
Onttlngs,  half-price.  DAHLIAS  that  took  the  First  Frizes  at  the 
Great  Autumn  Shows,  48.  per  doz.  Catalognes  on  application,— 
BIG  a  ARD  PAN  NKTT,  Florist,  Chailey,  Sussex. 


AN  SALE.— GROTTO  STONE  for  Rockery. 

vj  Some  of  the  finest  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  Wli  ilesale 
or  Retail.  Agents  Wanted.— Apply,  C.  SMITH,  Hill  CHS  Lane 
Nurseries,  Turdltch,  Derby. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  from  Ravages 

I  of  Birds,— TANNED  NETTING,  86  square  yards  for  Is. 
Will  not  rot  if  left  one  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width ;  carriage 
paid  on  a>l  orders  over  5s.  As  s^plUd  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
Sent  on  aoproval.  Hundreds  of  Testimonlala.— H.  J.  UASBON, 
Fis  b  Ing  Fleet,  Bye,  Snssex. 


fpENTS!  TENTS  II  — Suitable  for  Gardens, 

I  Cricket,  or  Camping-ont  purposes.  40  feet  in  circumference, 
pegs,  poles,  mallet,  and  lines  complete  (with  tent  bag  included). 
These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a  little  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  originally  cost  over  £6  each.  I 
will  send  one  complete  for  25s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 
N.B,— 1  have  a  quantity  of  tents  from  168,  to  208.  each,  but 
the  tents  which  please  my  customers  are  those  I  send  out  at 
iSi.  each.  Carriage  paid.  Price  list  of  Marquees  (any  size), 
post  free.— HENRY  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Contractor, 
Bye,  Sussex. 

T  C.  STEVENS’  HORTICULTURAL, 

J  t  SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE  ROOMS, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Established  1768. 
Sales  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogues  on  application 
or  post  free. 

Heating  apparatus.— Medals  1875  and 

1881.  Catali^e of  BoUeranpes.  and  Fittings  free.  W.  Jones’ 
Treatise,  *’  Heating  by  Hot  water,’’  seoofHl  eution.  &(  pages, 
2s.  6d.;  post  free,  2sJl0d.— JONES  Se  ATTWOOD,  StouTbridcre. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL, SpeciaUyPrepared 

JL  tor  Hortlcoltoral  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Born- 
culture:  *<  Charcoal  is  invaioable  as 
little  piece  Is  a  pantry  full  of  the  i 
is  no  cnlUvafea  plant  wbloh  is  nol 
applied  to  the  soli  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for' Pamphlet 
and  Frioes  to  the  Mannfactmrers, 

HIRST,  BROOKE,  *  HIRST,  Lid. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  J,  1886. 


VIOLAS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


“  "i  flOLAS  can  only  be  grown  in  the  Nor^ ; 

Y  the  South  is  too  dry  for  them.” 
and  over  again,  and  year  after  year  for  a  gene^- 
tion,  has  something  like  the  foregoing  dictum 
been  enunciated  till  it  is  feared  not  a  few 
persons  have  come  to  believe  in  its  truth,  and 
have  thus  been  deterred  from  cultivating  these 
sweet  and  charming  hardy  Sowers.  What  ue 
the  facts?  The  successful  exhibition  of  the 
National  Viola  Society,  held  on  the  20th  ult.  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent’s  Park,  together  with  the  hundreds  of 
thoosands  of  Violas  now  flowering  in  the  London 
parks  and  numbers  of  private  gardens,  supply 
the  answer.  This  answer  is  that  Violas  can  be 
grown  in  the  South  and  exhibited  as  well  in 
every  respect  —  in  size  (though  that  in  itself 
is  no  particular  virtue),  substance,  symmetry, 
smoothness,  with  richness  and  purity  in  colonr, 
as  well  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

If  “Violas  cannot  be  grown  iu  the  South,” 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  charming  stands 
and  faultless  blooms  with  which  such  growers  as 
Messrs.  Needs,  Rowbeny,  Baxter,  Crane,  Dr. 
Sbackleton,  and  others  secured  such  a  goodly 
share  of  prizes  ?  It  is  true  that  the  northern 
growers — and  all  honour  to  them'— were  success¬ 
ful  in  the  larger  classes ;  but  that  is  because 
they  are  larger  growers  than  those  who  exhibited 
so  well — in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  phrpe^es, 
equally  weU — in  the  smaller  amateurs’  classes. 

Our  northern  friends  must  have  been  highly 
gratified  by  seeing  their  favourite  flower  repre¬ 
sented  BO  well  at  the  show.  It  is  mainly  due  to 
northern  enterprise  apd  per^veranoe  that  this 
has  been  bronght  about,  and  that  Violas  as 
garden  and  park  flowers  have  at  last,  secured  a 
footing  in  the  South  of  England.  Never  have 
they  been  so  extensively  planted  as  during  the 
present  season,  and  not  often  has  the  weather 
been  more  exhausting  for  the  plants,  yet  they 
have  so  far  passed  through  the  ordeal  bravely. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Viola  growers 
writes  to  us — “The  feature  of  the  exhibition 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  illustration  of  the 
suitability  of  the  Viola  for  display  even  in 
the  worst  possible  season  imaginable  so  far 
as  weather  is  concerned ;  and  the-  flowers 
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-prcxiaced  by  the  South  were  in  point  of  quality,  refinement,  and 
choiceness  in  variety,  quite  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  those  from 
the  northern  latitudes.  Size,  perhaps,  went  with  them,  but  I  could 
not  help  noticing  many  of  the  varieties  staged  were  inferior  in 
point  of  tnse  merit  as  regards  distinctness  in  colour  or  markings, 
and  in  some  instances  in  substance.”  No  doubt  our  correspondent 
is  correct  in  his  observations,  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  case  that 
in  extensive  collections  all  the  tiowers  included  cannot  be  of  the 
highest  standard  in  the  case  of  Violas,  any  more  than  in  Eoses  or 
Chrysanthemums.  The  northern  growers  exhibited  magnificently, 
as  they  always  do  when  they  try  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  What 
we  were  pleased  to  note  was  the  fact  that  southern  growers  exhi¬ 
bited  magnificently  too,  and  it  proves  beyond  all  question  that 
Violas  can  be  grown  well  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex  if  right 
methods  are  resorted  to,  and  the  requisite  cultural  attention  is 
given  to  the  plants. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  Violas  at  the  National  show 
came  from  Woking,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  a  week  ago  we  called  on  Mr.  Baxter,  to  note  the  character 
-of  the  soil.  Mr,  Baxter  was  once  in  the  employment  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  but  the  Orchid  bouses  proved  inimical  to  the  health  of 
the  attendant  on  these  plants,  and  he  resorted  to  outdoor  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  a  local  gardener  and  florist.  Ue  has  merged  into  a 
violaist,  and  his  little  garden  or  nursery,  with  its  sandy  soil,  for 
•andy  it  is,  we  found  filled  with  his  favourite  flowers,  the  plants 
AS  healthy  and  floriferous  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  was  an 
object  lesson  of  the  most  convincing  kind  that  Violas  can  be 
grown  in  the  south. 

A  point  to  be  remembered  by  the  inexperienced  who  desire  a 
prolonged  display  of  Violas  is  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  individually,  are  not  of  varietie*'  persistently  floriferous  in 
habit ;  it  is  not  safe,  therefore,  for  such  persons  to  make  selections 
from  shows  alone.  The  gardf-n  decorative  value  of  Violas  is  not 
sufiiciently  represented  at  shows,  and  classes  for  bunches,  each  to 
consist  of  a  stipulated  number  of  stems  as  cut  from  the  plants, 
would  afford  relief  to  the  formal  sprays  daintily  arranged  on 
velvet-covered  stands,  however  charming  such  arrangements  may 
be.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  staged  in  that  form  at  the  “  National,” 
and  those  who  inspected  Messrs.  Dobbie’s  collection,  exhibited  in 
gla8.se8,  at  Wolverhampton  last  year,  will  not  soon  forget  the 
.  beautiful  effect  produced. 

On  asking  Mr.  Baxter  to  name  a  few  of  the  best  bedding 
Violas,  he  pointed  to  a  sheet  of  flowers  with  the  remark,  “  There 
they  are,  the  four  of  them  ;  there  are  more  of  course,  but  these 
are  all  of  the  same  strain  —  Ardwell  Gem  and  its  family  by 
sporting,”  First  was  a  row  of  the  type  Ardwell  Gem,  a  fleecy 
mass  of  soft  yellow  ;  next  its  bordered  sport  Goldfinch  then  the 
sport  from  this,  the  floriferous  Duchess  of  Fife, followed  by  its  sport 
•White  Duchess,  a  perfectly  true  stock,  and  the  quartette  formed  a 
perfect  cushion  of  diversified  flowers,  but  the  habit  of  the  plants 
all  alike,  procumbent  and  floriferous. 

Fresh  and  effective  on  a  tropical  day  in  this  sandy  land  and  dry 
locality  was  Lord  Elcho,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  bright  yellows, 
and  growing  like  Watercress.  William  Neil,  bluish  mauve,  but 
sporting  more  or  less  into  J.  B.  Riding,  was  also  effective,  but  J.  B. 
■  is  of  a  conservative  nature  and  keeps  his  charms  to  himself,  for  he 
won’t  spiort  back  again,”  Blue  Gown  was  like  a  flat  bouquet  of 
flowers  close  on  the  ground.  Vestal,  blush  ;  Border  Witch  and 
Rosea  pallida  haring  quite  a  cool  appearance  under  the  almost 
burning  sun.  Of  the  Countess  of  Kintore  type  Neptune  was 
conspicuous,  while  Mr.  Baxter  spoke  caressingly  of  the  dainty 
Cottage  Maid.  These  few  varieties  sire  cited  not  as  suggestions 
■'  that  tiey  are  better  than 'several  ihbre  ’  '^oWn  by  others,  but  simply 
•’^afffording  evidence  of 'the  most  convincing  kind  that  these  too 
generally  regarded  “  northern  flowers  ”  can  be  grown  in  the  south 
of  England.  Perhaps  some  other  good  varieties  for  beginners  may 
be  named  and  methods  of  culture  given  by  practitioners  in  time 
to  be  eerviceable. 


Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  exhibition  of  the  N.V .S.  One 
who  knows  says  “  the  show  went  off  splendidly  ;  judging  satis¬ 
factory  ;  no  grumbling  (wbat  a  record  !) ;  capital  attendance  ; 
prizes  all  paid  on  the  spot ;  and  growers  went  home  well  satisfied.” 
Evidently  this  violaist  is  in  good  tune  among  his  flowers  in  the 
South . 


VAGARIES  IN  BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Now^  that  the  work  of  bedding  out  is  completed  and  the  plants 
are  growing  freely  opportunities  occur  for  noting  the  composition 
of  striking  beds,  and  the  various  styles  of  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  public  parks  and  private  gardens.  It  is  fortunate  for  gardeners 
— heavily  handicapped  as  they  are  in  the  matter  of  labour— -that 
carpet  bedding  has  to  a  great  extent  gone  out  of  fashion,  although 
personally  I  have  a  great  liking  for  a  carpet  bed  well  designed, 
planted,  and  kept,  but  unless  there  is  ample  labour  at  command  for 
doing  this  it  is  far  better  not  to  attempt  it ;  and  even  when  there 
is  every  facility  for  doing  such  work  well,  it  is  nnwise  to  carry  it 
out  so  extensively  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  other  styiee  of 
bedding. 

This  latter  point  was  strongly  pressed  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
horticultural  Press,  and  since  that  time  a  gradual  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  style  of  planting  adopted  in  the  London  parks — ^those 
leaders  of  fashion  in  the  bedding  world — from  which  provincial 
gardeners  to  a  great  extent  get  their  “  cue  ”  as  to  the  “  latest 
thing”  in  bedding  out.  In  fashion  it  seems  to  be  the  rnle  to 
favour  extremes,  and  from  the  stiff,  formal,  unvarying  styles  of 
bedding,  we  have  gradually  drifted  into  one  which  certainly  does 
not  lack  variety  in  the  matter  of  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
plants  associated  in  a  single  bed  ;  bat  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
•eems  to  me  that  we  have  failed  to  secure  that  most  essential  point 
in  flower  gardening — viz.,  variety  in  the  general  effect  of  the  whole 
group  of  beds.  To  do  this  bold  masses  of  colour  at  certain  points 
are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  essential  that  these  patches  of 
colour  should  be  stiff  and  formal,  as  the  introduction  of  Palms, 
Oanuas,  Fuchsias,  Grevilleas,  Dracaenas,  and  such-like  plants  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  necessary  informality  of  outline, 
without  impeding  the  view,  and  by  to  doing  detracting  from  the 
brightness  which  is  invariably  tought  for  in  flower  gardening. 

In  adopting  the  mixed  style  of  bedding  which  has  lately  been 
so  much  in  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  many  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  8urroun(3ing8  of  their  flower  gardens  or  groups  of  beds. 
Some  gardens  are  situated  in  a  comparatively  open  space,  with  bat 
few  surrounding  trees  and  shrubs  ;  in  snch  instances  mixed  beds 
and  numbers  of  tall  growing  plants  with  neutral  coloured  foliage, 
are  an  absolute  necessity  to  create  a  scene  acceptable  to  an  artistic 
eye.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  private  places  the  surronndings  of  the 
flower  garden  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  just  pointed  out. 
Treet  in  plenty  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  and  in  far  too  many 
instances  there  are  but  few  spaces  between  the  trees  sufficiently 
large  to  give  views  of  distant  objects,  and  thus  create  a  scene  of 
breadth  and  beauty.  To  plant  a  number  of  mixed  beds  in  snch  a 
position,  and  to  use  tall  dot  plants  freely,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
bo  a  great  mistake.  Wbat  is  really  wanted  is  distinct  masses  of 
bright  colour,  for  it  matters  little  how  beautiful  individually  each 
bed  may  be  if  the  whole  gardeu  lacks  that  warmth  and  brightness 
of  colour  which  the  surroundings  render  necessary. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours 
distinct  contrasts  shonid  always  be  aimed  at,  but  that  each  bed, 
thougb  having  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  shonid  still  form 
a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  garden  design.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  obtain  variety  in  the  general  effect  instead  of  variety  in  each 
bed,  and  as  long  as  we  have  geometrical  flower  gardens  to  plant  we 
shall,  I  think,  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  plan  that  ans^vers 
better  than  that  of  assigning  to  each  bed  a  mass  of  one  colour,  and 
breaking  up  the  surface  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  Palms  or 
Dracaenas  of  the  Veitchi  and  australis  type,  which  have  the  merit 
of  creating  a  light  surface  without  impeding  the  view. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  gardeners  in  private  places  should 
not  be  too  anxious  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Lou  Ion  parks.  It  is 
this — in  many  instances  their  own  beds  are  not  nearly  large  enong h 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  in  such 
matters,  and  unless  gardeners  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  pro¬ 
portion  they  are  scon  led  into  attempting  incongruous 
arrangements.  When  anyone  has  managed  any  particular  flower 
garden  for  a  few  years  he  gradually  finds  out  the  style  of 
arrangement  most  suited  to  it,  and  when  snch  meets  with  warm 
approval  I  would  strongly  plead  against  making  any  decided 
innovations  simply  because  such  “  is  the  fashion.”  Those  who 
follow  that  fickle  goddess  too  closely  are  often  led  into  treacherous 
paths.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  especially  when 
we  can  achieve  results  which  put  the  fashion  in  the  shade. — H.  D, 
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HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

A  WEEK’a  absence  from  home  reveals  to  ns  many  changes  on 
our  return.  There  are  flowers  which,  having  done  their  fall  duty, 
have  now  their  once  fair  blossoms  “faded  and  gone.”  There  are 
also  others  in  full  flower  which  on  my  departure  showed  only  buds 
as  the  promise  of  the  beauty  they  now  present.  Aud  there  is,  too, 
much  work  to  be  done  amongst  them.  More  rain  has  fallen  here 
than  in  the  portion  of  the  Emerald  Isle  in  which  some  delightful 
days  were  passed,  and  the  over-luxuriance  of  some  flowers  requires 
to  be  checked  and  confined  within  moderate  bounds.  There  are  some 
bits  (a  good  many,  indeed  !)  where  its  owner’s  hand  can  alone  be 
trnst'Kl  ;  and  looking  at  some  of  these  this  morning  I  was  reminded 
of  the  description  of  the  field  of  the  slothful  given  in  Iloly  Writ. 
Thus  there  is  need  for  weeding  and  fastening  up  flowers  rather 
than  of  vrriting  about  them  ;  and  yet  amid  the  tangled  luxuriant 
growth  there  is  so  much  to  attract  that  it  is  well  to  try  to  portray 
some  of  the  many  flowers  which  compose  the  picture  of  floral 
delight. 

'  On  the  house  front,  over  the  garden  summer  house,  and  in 
other  places  hang  clusters  of  small  white  Ayrshire  Boses,  and  a  fine 
plant  of  another  small  climbing  Rose  with  semi- double  white 
flowers  seeks  to  veil  a  part  of  the  walk  behind  the  house  with  its 
clusters  of  perfumed  flowers.  Others,  too,  there  are,  more  modern 
and  alike  full  of  beauty  in  the  borders  or  on  the  wall,  scenting  the 
air  with  perfume  and  delighting  the  eye  with  their  perfect  forms 
and  colours.  The  Long-flowered  Lily,  the  Madonna  Lily,  and 
other  forms  of  these  beautiful  flowers  appeal  to  us  with  their 
trumpet  shaped,  wax-like  blooms,  their  turned  back  petals,  or  their 
brilliant  cup-shaped  flowers.  The  Delphiniums,  or  perennial  Lark¬ 
spurs,  though  dwarfed  in  height  by  the  drought,  have  to  some 
degree  recovered  their  vigour,  and  are  pictures  of  stately  beauty 
with  their  long  spikes  of  blue  and  purple  flowers.  They  have 
friendly  rivals,  though  held  in  lesser  estimation,  in  the  Mulleins, 
whiehywith  stately  spires  of  yellow,  white,  or  copper  colour,  mingl.e 
with  the  border  flowers. 

The  Bellflowers  are  most  beautiful,  too,  in  these  midsummer 
days,  with  their  almost  endless  variety,  and  their  grace  and  charms 
of  colouring.  We  cannot  wonder  at  their  popularity,  when  we 
Eftudy  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Great  White  Peach-leaved  Bell¬ 
flower  (Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba).  Then  there  are 
the  beautiful  shades  shown  by  the  several  varieties  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  Bellflower,  beside  such  as  Campanula  latifolia  macrantha  and 
its  white  variety,  and  a  host  of  others  of  lesser  stateliness  and 
minor  charms.  They  are  favourites  with  me,  and  one  could  look 
long  enough  over  the  tall  spikes  or  the  dwarf  carpets  clothed  with 
these  bell-shaped  flowers. 

The  Pinks  still  give  ns  flowers,  and  though  the  Carnation  has 
come  to  enchant  us  with  its  form,  its  colour,  and  its  sweet  odour, 
we  are  not  yet  tired  of  its  more  modest  relative,  which  is  content 
to  uplift  its  flowers  less  highly  above  its  ,  glaucous  narrow  leaves. 
How  modestly  beautiful  are  these  maiden  Pinks  “  of  odour  faint,” 
which  dangle  over  the  stones  of  the  rockeries  or  ornament  the 
rocky  edgings  of  the  border  !  How  sweet,  and  yet  how  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  are  some  of  the  laced  Pinks — the  pride  of  so  many 
florists  of  times  both  old  and  new  ! 

Then  there  are  Sidalceas  and  Malvas,  conspicuous  among  which 
is  the  grand  Sidalcea  malvseflora  Listeri,  which,  when  well  grown, 
is  among  the  finest  of  all,  though  its  relative  S.  Candida  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  with  its  silky  white  flowers.  The  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses  have  also  come  to  light  the  garden,  some  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  midsummer  sun,  and  others  waiting  until  it  has  spent  its 
force,  when  they  open  their  great  white  or  pale  yellow  flowera  to 
greet  our  admiring  eyes  as  we  wander  among  the  flowers  when 
“evening  shades  prevail.”  Of  the  former  (Enothera  Fraseri  and 
CE.  Youngi  plena  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  the  latter  who  can 
forget  the  tall  OH.  Lamarckiana,  with  its  soft  yellow  flowers,  or  the 
magnificence  of  the  white  flowers  of  CE.  coespitosa,  just  raised 
among  its  exquisite  foliage  ? 

Houseleeks  and  Stonecrops  on  roof,  on  wall,  or  on  rockery, 
creeping  or  hanging  down  or  erect,  give  us  red  and  purple  and 
pink,  white,  grey,  pale  yellow,  or  deep  orange  flowers.  They 
revel  in  sunlight  and  heat,  and  little  wonder  is  it  that  they  were 
looked  upon  in  old  days  as  giving  perfect  security  to  the  houses  on 
which  they  grew  from  lightning  or  from  fire.  We  smile  at  these 
things,  but  they  give  an  added  interest  to  such  plants  as  these, 
which  in  themselves  have  many  points  of  beauty. 

There  are,  too,  some  lace-like  Asperulas  or  Woodruffs  with 
their  faint-scented  flowers,  useful  and  beautiful  in  many  ways,  the 
tall  A.  hexaphylla  being  very  serviceable  for  cutting.  The  old- 
fashioned  Feather  Grass,  Stipa  pinnata,  is  very  beautiful  also, 
its  elegant  plumes  floating  idly  with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 
Poppies  are  still  fine,  and  pleasing  ia  it  to  walk  in  the  garden  in 


the  morning  hours  ere  they  drop  their  fragile  petals — emblems  to 
Burns  of  the  evanescent  nature  of  pleasure,  for  as  he  has  said — 

“  Pleasures  are  like  Poppies  spread — 

You  sei7.9  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shsid.” 

One  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  poet  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  gardening  in  his  brief  and  chequered 
life,  for  the  delights  of  its  pursuit  are  many,  and  though  the  bloom 
of  the  flower  has  passed  away  the  picture  of  its  beauty  remains  in 
memory’s  storehouse  ready  to  be  recalled  even  in  winter’s  dreary 
days. 

Brief,  though,  is  the  time  which  remains  to  tell  of  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  other  flowers  blooming  in  the  garden  now.  There  are 
long-spurred  Linarias,  delicate  or  bright  in  colouring,  and  beautiful 
in  form  ;  single  and  double  Potentillas,  Yiolas  in  many  shades. 
Snapdragons,  Clematises,  erect  or  climbing  ;  Anthemises,  St.John’s 
Worts,  with  their  beautiful  yellow  flowers  ;  Lychnises,  white  and 
red,  and  pink,  and  purple;  plumed  Spirseas  and  Astilbes,  hardy 
Orchises,  Irises,  such  as  Kaempfer’s,  lusitanica  sordida,  and  the 
beautiful  English  Irises. 

But  why  extend  the  list  ?  It  could  be  lengthened  much,  so 
many  are  the  charms  of  midsummer  in  the  garden.  Perennial 
Peas  are  clambering  up  the  hedges  and  over  summer  seats,  as  if 
claiming  a  word  in  their  favour,  and  many  more  with  equal  claims 
meet  the  eye.  From  memory’s  recesses,  too,  come  reminders  of 
many  beautiful  flowers  seen  in  “Erin’s  Isle,”  of  which  I  hope  to 
tell  ere  long.  Thus  one  must  atop  after  feebly  attempting  to  show 
that  our  rosarians  have  not  all  the  field  to  themselves  even  now. 
Their  favourites  are  so  beautiful,  and  their  absence  from  the 
garden  would  be  so  irreparable,  that  we  wish  them  good  speed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  “  queen  of  flowers.”  May  they  have  a  happy 
time  in  her  presence,  not  grudging  us  our  modicurq  of  space  to 
praise  her  humbler  satellites. — 8.  Arnotx. 


PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT. 

Modern  gardening,  compared  with  its  history  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  appears  to  have  entered  upon  a  phase  in  which 
the  commercial  spirit  largely  prevails,  and  not  only  entered,  but 
made  considerable  progress  therein.  There  are  but  few  private 
gardens  now  in  which  its  presence  U  not  felt  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  in  our  day  at  least  there  is  more  than  a  remote  connection 
between  pleasure  and  profit,  for  the  very  existence  of  some  notable 
examples  of  gardening  is  dependent  upon  a  self-supportive  basis. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  disaisociate  the  two — pleasure  and 
profit — although  it  might  in  some  instances  require  a  closer  analysis 
to  reveal  the  tie.  It  may  be  for  generations  to  come  ere  the  sum 
total  on  the  profit  side  will  be  shown  against  the  liberal  outlay 
upon  the  parks,  promenades,  or  pleasure  resorts — the  gardens  of 
the  people  ;  but  the  influence  of  these,  if  of  slow  growth,  is  far 
reaching,  mighty  in  its  power.  It  is,  indeed,  the  purer  pleasure 
elevating  a  people  conducive  to  the  national  good  ;  and  when  the 
history  of  our  own  times  is  read  in  the  future  by  that  light  which 
becomes  the  more  impartial  the  farther  it  is  removed,  then  will  it, 
I  venture  to  predict,  be  not  the  least  of  the  bright  pages  of  a 
remarkable  era. 

But  as  strongest  lights  throw  the  deepest  shadows,  so  are  there 
sterner  facts  to  be  faced  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  and  as  waning 
profits  pertaining  to  the  purely  commercial  side  of  gardening 
become  more  persistently  forced  upon  our  notice,  so  do  the 
pleasures  of  those  engaged  in  its  pursuits  dwindle  away  in 
corresponding  ratio.  Even  with  those  few  staple  commodities 
which  have  as  yet  kept  a  fair  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
the  cultivator  cannot  but  await  his  returns  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety,  knowing  not  the  day  or  the  hour  when  he  will  be  forced 
to  feel  that  a  certain  thing  is  overdone,  and  but  the  smallest  margin 
of  profit,  if  any,  will  reward  his  labours.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
growers  increase  in  so  marked  a  degree,  entering,  apparently  with 
confidence,  into  this  keener  competition  and  adding  to  it  ?  Various 
answers  can  doubtless  be  given  to  the  question,  a  ad  probably  the 
force  of  those  examples  where  unqualified  success  has  been  the 
re^^ard  lures  many  to  hope  that  a  good  living  at  least  may  be 
obtained  on  the  same  lines  that  have  made  fortunes. 

However  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  the  policy  of  this  paper — 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture — to  deter  prospective  growers  from 
entering  into  its  field  of  work  ;  rather  is  it  its  direct  aim  and  object 
to  point  out,  to  impress  on  each  and  all,  the  accessible  means  to  its 
chief  end — viz,,  the  advancement  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches, 
of  gardeners  of  all  degrees.  In  fact  to  promote  the  pleasures  of 
all  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  many  who  seek  from  their  work  the 
wherewithal  to  live.  Whilst  there  is  no  present  need  to  bring 
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forward  any  statistical  enutoerations  or  economic  factors  with  their 
correlative  bearing  upon  the  matter,  there  is  not  less  occasion  to 
take  all  due  precautions  by  those  embarking  on  this  phase  of 
gardening,  in  order  that  their  efforts  may  be  rewarded  by  a  fair 
remuneration.  Unfortunately  there  are  not  at  present ’any  startling 
new  departnrea  to  promulgate,  to  hint  at,  or  to  suggest ;  but  there 
are  some  things,  however  trivial  they  appear,  that  may  not  be 
overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Firstly,  we  have  the  fitness  of  the  man  to  the  position  he  is 
contemplating,  and,  what  is  scarcely  of  secondary  importance, 
the  fitness  of  the  position  selected  for  the  proposed  work . 
Instances  could  be  given  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  been  fully  considered,  with  the  disagreeable  consequences 
ensuing.  Relevant  to  the  man,  it  may  be  that  he  has  gained 
in  private  situations  such  experience  as  justly  characterises 
him  to  be  an  excellent  gardener,  and  here  the  appellation 
would  be  to  some  extent  qualified  if  he  was  not  something 
more  than  a  gardener  as  well.  So  it  is  with  the  successful 
market  grower.  He,  too,  is  a  successful  cultivator,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  also  ;  but  from  this  stage  of  capability  the  fitness  of 
the  twain  for  the  position  splits  into  divergent  lines,  and  whether 
our  gardener  pure  and  simple  is  a  fitting  medium  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  spirit  to  generate  and  dwell  in  depends  upon  his  adaptability 
to  altered  circumstances.  Growing  fruits,  fiowers,  and  vegetables 
for  a  nobleman’s  table  is  one  thing,  manufacturing  good  “  stuff  ” 
for  the  market  is  another,  and  probably  i^hose  best  qualified  for  the 
latter  are  those  who  have  been  trained  in  this  particular  line  from 
their  youth  up. 

Apropos  of  the  choice  of  a  suitable  locality,  one  worthy  man 
filling  a  good  post  as  head  gardener  until  middle  age  “  set  up  for 
himself  ”  some  few  miles  from  the  nucleus  of  a  large  city  by  taking, 
not  a  nursery  pr  a  market  garden,  but  a  piece  of  vacant  ground 
with  a  dwelling  house  attached.  Here  he  erected  a  couple  of  those 
sensible  glass  houses  well  adapted  to  his  purpose  ;  yet  no  sooner  had 
he  started  than  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that  his 
pr.mary  venture  had  been  a  mistake  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  local  position,  and  general  unsuitability.  To  get  rid  of  his 
bargain  (?)  was  the  most  sensible  thought  that  arose,  without  loss, 
of  course  ;  but  he  was  too  honest  to  conceal  his  reasons  for  changing, 
consequently  he  has  it  still,  endeavouring  by  sheer  hard  work  and 
rigid  economy  to  obviate  the  mistake.  Hard  work  and  rigid  economy 
will,  I  hope,  bring  to  him  both  pleasure  and  profit,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  seriously  handicapped  his  efforts  by  this  mistake  at 
starting. 

Another  struggling  man,  whose  life  appeared  to  be  a  perpetual 
fight  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  would  often  compare  his 
unfortunate  position  with  the  good  one  he  occupied  many  years 
before  as  a  nobleman  s  gardener.  He,  of  course,  showed  various 
solutions  to  this  riddle  of  a  blighted  life,  invariably  concluding 
with  the  advice  to  gardeners  contemplating  a  similar  break  in  their 
hyes-— “  don’t.”  This  moral  I  duly  qualified  by  a  more  impartial 
criticism  than  he  could  apply  ;  the  mental  deduction  derived  from 
his  life  being  “  don’t,  if  you  are  not  suited  to  the  change.”  Such 
examples  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  all  phases  of  life.  With 
others  we  have  no  immediate  concern.  It  will  take,  I  think,  but 
little  reflection  from  observation  of  our  own  times  and  our  own 
calling  to  conclude  that  there  never  was  greater  necessity  for 
those  who  contemplate  growing  for  market  to  pause  and  consider 
all  points  of  the  question  ere  they  engage  in  it. 

In  spite  of  any  pessimistic  preamble  it  need  not  be  inferred 
that  pleasure  and  profit  are  thought  by  the  writer  to  be  things  of 
the  pMt.  There  is  considerable  evidence  frequently  adduced  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  but  there  are  now  many  more  factors  to  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning  by  even  the  most  enterprising  of  men. 
Rapid  and  cheapening  transit  brings  the  produce  of  the  most 
favoured  spots  of  the  British  Isles  in  direct  competition  with  what 
may  be  termed  local  growers  ;  hence  to  be  first  in  the  market  has 
its  due  significance  and  relative  difficulty.  All  desire  to  be  first  in 
the  market  with  its  contingent  pleasure  and  profit,  but  there  are 
a  few,  very  few  perhaps,  far-seeing  men  who  now  anticipate  the 
reward  ot  being  last  in  the  market.  One  great  grower,  I  am  told, 
has  Iseen  so  practically  impressed  with  this  that  he  has  turned  the 
refrigerator  to  account,  and,  as  he  quaintly  remarked  on  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  subject,  “  I  keep  them  back  to  get  them  forrad,” 
so  whether  this  is  really  the  earliest  of  the  early  or  latest  of  the 
late,  the  desire  is  to  find  the  blank  and  fill  it.  Smartness  still  pays, 
and  reaps  its  due  reward  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question  that  perhaps  is  apt  to  be 
ignored,  or  at  least  is  the  cause  of  invidious  comparisons  being 
drawn.  Probably  there  are  not  many  men  ostensibly  engaged  in 
inarket  growing  to  make  a  living  who  have  not  some  vague  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  making  a  fortune.  There  are  dominant  influences  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  which  have  permeated  to  the 


quieter  regions  of  horticulture.  Fortunes  have  been  made  here, 
too,  but  whilst  the  possibility  always  remains,  the  probability 
becomes  more  and  more  remote.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
these  pages  to  bring  in  outside  matter  engrossing  the  public  mind 
only,  inasmuch  as  speculative  share-dealing  may  have  disturbed  a 
gardener’s  vision  to  the  detrimental  view  of  his  work.  Gardening, 
of  whatever  kind,  for  gardeners  is  a  congenial  occupation,  having 
pleasures  for  them  that  no  other  pursuits  can  claim,  and  if 
discreetly,  energetically,  and  perseveringly  engaged  in  will  not  fall 
short  of  its  profits  also. — Invict.4. 


HORTICULTURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

Bygone  Gardens  In  and  Around  Kennington. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  should  say,  that  Kensington,  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  Kennington,  on  its  south  bank,  represent  the  same  old 
name,  derived  from  a  “  king’s  town,”  or  residence,  situate  in  each 
locality,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  district  made 
notable  by  royalty.  Kensington  still  retains  its  association  with 
our  monarchs,  not  so  Kennington,  yet  even  that  suburb  has  some¬ 
what  of  an  air  of  superiority  as  compared  with  others  around. 
Besides,  it  owns  memories  of  the  time  when  it  was  a  rural  village 
only,  past  which  that  pleasant  stream,  the  Effra,  ran  its  course  to 
the  river  from  the  uplands  of  Brixton.  Much  valued  by  the 
gardeners  thereabout,  it  had  peculiarities,  being  specially  liable  to 
overflows  after  heavy  rains,  forming  temporary  lakes,  and  I  suppose 
“  South  Island  Place  ”  is  a  record  of  some  sudden  inundation, 
which  gave  Kennington  a  surplus  of  water,  but  left  one  or  more 
high  spots  dry.  Kings  and  queens  often  rowed  along  the  Effra, 
which  was  formerly  well  fringed  with  Alders  and  Willows,  to  visit 
the  Surrey  woods,  especially  the  forest  of  Selwood,  near  Brixton 
Rise,  part  of  the  property  of  the  Londoners,  which  they  allowed 
somehow  to  slip  out  of  their  hands.  The  last  monarch  who 
occupied  Kennington  Palace  was  Henry  VII.,  but  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  more  than  once  traversed  the  stream  in  her  age. 
Being  conveniently  situate  to  the  royal  residence  at  Westminster, 
it  is  likely  vegetables  and  fruit  were  grown  on  some  of  the  land 
attached  for  the  benefit  of  the  King’s  household.  Afterwards  the 
stables  were  converted  into  a  barn,  which  same  “long  barn”  was 
made  memorable  in  1709  as  being  used  as  a  temporary  refuge  for 
French  fugitives.  There  was  also  attached  to  the  Palace  a  deer 
park  and  a  cony  warren,  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  being  about 
120  acres,  including  part,  no  doubt,  of  modern  Stockwell.  Copt 
Hall,  another  Kennington  mansion,  was  celebrated  for  its  pleasure 
grounds  and  orchards  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  here  for  a  time 
was  confined  the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Here,  too, 
once  experimented  Samuel  Moreland,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  fire  engine. 

Kennington  Oval,  now  famous  as  the  resort  of  cricketers,  was 
at,  or  soon  after,  the  date  of  its  formation  a  nursery  garden,  and 
in  the  occupation  of  Michelsou,  one  of  the  few  nurserymen  who 
have  made  a  century  of  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Denyer,  who 
afterwards  had  an  establishment  at  Brixton.  From  its  position 
Kennington  became  a  meeting  place  for  the  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
of  South  London,  and  they  had  their  flower  shows  occasionally  in 
grounds  attached  to  the  well-known  Horns  Tavern.  Some  of  these 
had  their  quarters  at  Walworth.  We  might  not  think  so,  looking 
at  it  as  we  survey  it  from  a  familiar  South  London  Railway,  though 
even  then  we  may  feel  touched  in  noticing  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  strive,  midst  smoke  and  dust,  to  make  something  of 
their  tiny  garden  plots.  But  the  author  of  a  book  of  “  Medical 
Recollections  ”  assures  us  that  “  Lock’s  Fields  ”  was  actually  fields 
sixty  years  ago,  and  he  himself  found  in  some  hedgerows  there  a 
reed  sparrow’s  nest  containing  a  young  cuckoo.  Not  far  distant 
were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Dr.  Hooper’s  mansion,  also  the 
grounds  and  large  orchards  belongine  to  Sir  M.  Bloxam.  How 
rural  this  district  between  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  Kennington 
was  then  appears  from  the  names  attached  to  some  of  the  terraces 
first  built  thereabout. 

We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  James  Maddock,  florist  and 
Quaker,  should  have  selected  Walworth  as  a  fitting  place  for  a 
nursery  that  he  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  He  carried  this  on  many  years,  and  published,  in  1796, 
his  “  Florist's  Directory  and  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Fiowers,” 
with  plate* ;  afterwards  Milliken  and  Curtis  took  over  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  where  they  had  a  large  collection  of  hardy  bulbs. 
Another  nurseryman  of  Walworth,  who  won  much  renown  by  his 
Tulips,  was  Groom,  but  he  was  compelled  to  remove  in  1846  owing 
to  the  increase  of  smoke,  and  went  to  Clapham  Rise.  One  of  his 
beds,  120  feet  long,  used  to  be  a  great  attraction  during  May,  and 
surprise  was  caused  by  his  statement  that  he  had  250,000  Tulips. 
Stockwell,  on  the  roaid  to  Clapham,  might  have  become  more 
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memorable  than  it  is  now  had  Mr.  B.  Robertson’s  scheme  been 
carried  oat.  Anxious  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  botany  and 
horticulture  he  secured  some  land  and  began  to  form  a  botanic 
garden  in  this  suburb,  sparing  no  expense,  which  he  meant  to 
dedicate  free  of  cost  to  the  public.  At  his  death,  in  1800,  the 
whole  of  his  property  was  devoted  to  the  future  maintenance  of 
this  garden,  but,  unfortunately,  a  court  of  law  found  reasons  for 
setting  the  will  aside.  North-west  of  Stockwel!  Common,  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  was  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  the  eccentric 
John  Angell,  now  covered  by  the  streets  of  what  is  called  j^ngell 
Town. 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been,  either  at  Stockwell  or 
Clapham,  any  of  the  older  suburban  nurseries,  nor  was  much  land 
appropriated  to  market  gardening.  Holland  Nursery  was  started 
about  1820  in  Holland  Street,  being  many  years  occupied  by  Fowle. 
The  Clapham  Road  Nursery,  near  the  Swan,  had  Attlee  as  its  first 
proprietor,  and  dates  from  nearly  the  same  period.  This  place  was 
famous  for  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  and  various  soft- 
wooded  flowering  plants.  Then  the  Rose  Nursery  at  Clapham, 
which  had  Fairbairn  as  its  founder,  was,  we  presume,  celebrated 
for  that  favourite  flower,  and  the  Royal  Claremont  Nursery  has 
had  its  repute.  But  it  was  rather  from  private  residents  than 
from  traders  that  horticulture  received  an  impetus  at  Clapham. 
There  was  Mr.  Thornton,  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  an  opulent  London 
merchant  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  whose  garden  was  a  sight  to 
see,  and  that  also  belonging  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  who  had  a  large 
collection  of  Heaths,  Banksias,  and  various  Cape  or  Australian 
species. 

Then  Mr.  Webb,  gold-lace  dealer  of  Old  Bond  Street,  once  had 
extensive  grounds  and  numerous  hothouses  lying  between  Clapham 
and  Wandsworth  Commons.  We  have  often  to  find  fault  with  the 
modern  suburban  builder  as  a  destroyer  of  beautiful  scenery  that 
we  may  give  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt  credit  for  the  improvement  he 
carried  out  when  he  transformed  Bleak  Hill  Farm  into  Clapham 
Park.  It  looked  unpromising  enough  when  he  took  a  lease  of  it  in 
1824,  but  by  the  judicious  formation  of  roads,  and  by  planting 
rows  of  trees  and  shrubberies  he  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
place.  But  other  builders  have  shown  no  mercy  to  the  detached 
residences,  shaded  by  grand  old  trees,  which  had  goodly  gardens, 
rich  in  flowers,  on  the  ground  about  Lavender  Hill  and  Battersea 
Rise. 

Brixton  was  at  first  named  Briciston — that  is,  Brice’s  Stone,, 
from  an  ancient  landmark  belonging  to  a  Saxon  chieftain.  Till  a 
recent  date  the  land  hereabout  was  arable  and  pasture,  or  else 
wooded,  but  there  was  a  mansion  with  gardens  and  orchards  on  the 
Loughborough  Estate,  which  was  purchased  by  Lord  Holland  in 
1740,  with  234  acres  of  land.  Subsequently  great  part  of  this  land 
was  taken  by  two  market  gardeners.  Denyer,  who  had  been  with 
Michelson  in  Kennington  Oval,  opened  a  nursery  at  Cromwell 
House,  Loughborough  Road,  which  Randel  carried  on  for  many 
years.  His  extensive  grounds  underwent  the  process  of  gradual 
diminution,  till  but  a  fragment  remains  near  Sussex  Road.  Con¬ 
tiguous  to  this  was  the  Swiss  Nursery,  one  of  several  thus  named 
at  a  time  when  alpine  plants  were  the  rage ;  this  passed  finally  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Abraham.  About  1843  Mr.  Samuel  Ponsford 
opened  a  nursery  at  Loughborough  Park,  which  has  retained  a  high 
repute  amongst  suburban  establishment*.  Its  extent  was  about 
4  acres,  much  of  the  cultivation  being  done  under  glass,  and  the 
firm  has  always  had  a  steady  demand  for  Mulberries,  a  tree  long 
associated  with  Lambeth  and  adjacent  districts  of  Surrey.  Some 
remnant  of  nursery  ground  has  yet  escaped  the  builder  in  Acre 
Lane. 

When  Lysons  wrote  about  Surrey  a  century  ago  he  noted  that 
over  200  acres  of  land  at  Camberwell  belonged  to  market  gardeners, 
but  there  was  hardly  a  nurservman  there  till  the  Victorian  period. 
We  read,  however,  that  in  J uly,  1835,  people  from  all  parts  of 
London  went  to  Boyes  Lane  to  see  a  magnificent  Yucca  gloriosa, 
said  to  have  been  dormant  sixty  years,  and  wh’cb  reached  the 
height  of  25  feet,  displaying  upwards  of  1700  flowers.  To  Grove 
Hill,  also,  visitors  were  led  by  the  fame  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Lettsom,  who 
published  a  short  description  in  1804  of  his  gardens  and  houses 
there,  which  contained  numerous  choice  exotics.  Orchards  are  said 
to  have  existed  near  Camberwell  Green,  and  the  re*idence  of  the 
Bowyers,  lords  of  the  principal  manor  of  the  suburb,  from  whom 
Edmunds  of  New  Cross,  a  large  market  gardener,  purchased  a  good 
deal  of  Camberwell  land.  Apparently,  Buchanan  was  one  of  the 
earliest  nurserymen,  and  a  great  grower  of  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees,  having  an  extensive  arboretum  ;  afterwards  Oldroyd  and 
Marsden  were  added  to  the  firm.  Its  descendant  is  the  Clarendon 
■-  Nursery,  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Fryer.  Amongst  the  notable  gardeners 
of  the  past  we  remember  Martin,  Goshawk,  and  Myatt ;  the  latter 
has  given  name  to  a  recreation  ground,  his  fields  being  saved  from 
the  builder  to  the  extent  of  13  acre*,  and  secured  for  the  public 
benefit, — J.  R.  S.  C. 


GERBER  A  JAMESONI. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  the  plant  of  which  “  F,  R.”  sends  na  a 
flower,  which  is  a  little  known  member  of  the  family  Compositse.  The 
flower  heads  are  extremely  bright  orange  scarlet,  and  have  long  narrow 
equally  spreading  florets,  which  give  a  distinct  appearance  to  the  plant, 


FIG.  1.— GEKBEKA  JAMESONI, 


as  the  heads  are  borne  on  long  slender  stems,  and  have  an  erect  pose 
that  enables  them  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  leaves 
are  clastered  close  to  the  base  of  the  plant,  irregularly  undalated,  and 
of  a  peculiar  metallic  green  hue.  It  appears  to  succeed  in  ordinary 
moderately  light  soil,  and  thrives  in  a  cool  house,  but  it  has  also  been 
recommended  for  a  warm  position  on  a  rockery  where  it  can  be  protected 
from  frost.  This  Gerbera  (fig,  1)  is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal,  whence 
it  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 
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The  CHTiySAXTHEMUil. 

Tn  the  first  number  of  the  recently  published  “  Eevue  Gcubrale 
Internationale  ” — a  large  sized  magazine  devoted  to  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  8ub]ects — appears  an,  article  on  the  Chrysanthemum  by 
M.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin.  The  title  of  M.  de  Vilmorin’s  contribution 
to  this  new  magazine,  which  is  got  up  in  a  style  well  worthy  of  its 
somewhat  comprehensive  programme,  ia,  “The  Chrysanthemum:  Its 
History,  Physiology,  and  Cultivation  in  France  and  Abroad,”  Com¬ 
mencing  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  popular  autumn 
flower  in  the  laud  of  its  origin— China,  and  passing  onward  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  Japan,  the  author  deals  with  sucU  subjects  as  the  botanical 
view  of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  the  advent  of  hairy  varieties  and 
colouration,  in  which  latter  question  he  does  not  fail  to  draw  attention 
to  the  oft  repeated  query  as  to  the  existence  of  a  blue  Chrysanthemum. 

Like  several  other  continental  writers  on  this  subject,  M.  de  Vilmorin' 
lays  the  eminent  writer,  Pierre  Loti,  under  contribution.  It  is  to  the 
pen  of  the  latter  that  we  owe  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  graphic 
word  pictures  of  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  Fete  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Unfortunately,  however,  Pierre  Loti  could  only 
describe  this  world-renowned  function  as  an  ordinary  sightseer,  and  not 
as  a  writer  specially  versed  in  the  niceties  of  this  protean  favourite. 
The  description  for  those  who  desire  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  it  may 
be  found  in  his  “  Japoneries  d’Automne.”  ^ 

Concerning  its  history  in  Europe,  M.  de  Vilmorin  begins  with  the 
reference  to  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Breynius,  and  by  a  curious  error  in 
orthography  tells  his  readers  in  two  places  that  the  person  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  plant  into  Europe  was  Blancart.  Although  this  name  has 
commonly  been  spelled  Blanchard  both  by  English  and  French  historians 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  it  should  properly  be  Blancard.  Passing  in 
review  the  early  efforts  of  Captain  Bernet,  the  first  European  to  raise 
seedlings,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler,  the  first  Englishman  to 
follow  in  Bernet’s  footsteps,  and  others,  like  Salter  and  the  Channel 
Island  growers,  M.  de  Vilmorin  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  his  own  countrymen  in  later  years,  not  forgetting  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  raisers  of  other  nationalities,  the  Americans, 
perhaps  of  all,  being  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

M.  de  Vilmorin  approves  of  the  work  of  classification  already  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  N.C.S.  here,  but  rather  objects  to  the  somewhat  broad 
use  of  the  definition  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  which  they  adopt.  The 
division  into  sections,  mostly  in  accordance  with  his  view,  appears  to 
comprise  only  five  distinct  classes— viz..  Anemone-flowering,  Pompon, 
Chinese  or  incurved  hybrid,  and  Japanese,  but  he  acknowledges  in  the 
last-named  section  several  sub-divisions  may  be  made.  Cultivation 
cannot,  of  course,  be  treated  here,  and  indeed  the  length  of  the  article, 
extending  over  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  “  Eevue  Genbrale  Inter¬ 
nationale,”  precludes  any  further  notice  of  it,  beyond  mentioning  the 
fact  that  there  are  full  page  illustrations  in  black  and  white  of  typical 
varieties,  such  as  Lilian  B.  Bird,  Yellow  Dragon,  William  Falconer,  and 
Etoile  de  Lyon.  There  are  also  some  slightly  smaller  of  Elsie  Walker, 
Boule  d’Or.  Chrysanthemum  acroclinimflora.  Souvenir  de  Haarlem, 
Gloire  Eayonnante,  and  a  plate  of  the  Chrysanthemum  indicum.  There 
are  also  several  reproductions  of  curious  forms  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  Japan,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  after  the  well- 
known  Japanese  artist  Ho  Kusai. 

M.  de  Vilmorin’s  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  is  an  intereiting,  readable  survey  of  the  flower  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  shows  that  the  recent  awakening  in  France,  in  what  is 
peculiarly  a  French  flower,  is  not  subsiding  or  evanescent.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  some  degree  of  curiosity  to  the  work  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  newly  formed  French  Chrysanthemum  societies 
during  the  coming  season.— C.  H.  P. 

Christchurch  Horticultural  Society’s  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

The  “Christchurch  (N.Z)  Star”  of  April  2!lth  is  just  to  hand,  and 
contains  a  report  of  the  above  show.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  show,  which  was  opened  on  April  the  28th  ; — “  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  growers  who  have  formed  the  Chrysanthemum  Club 
did  not  exhibit  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  numerically  in  the 
display,  but  the  specimens  that  were  displayed  comprised  some  magni¬ 
ficent  blooms,  and  the  show  was  decidedly  worth  a  visit.  Probably  a 
finer  stand  of  Chrysanthemums  has  never  been  seen  here  than  the 
twelve  cut  blooms  sent  in  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  M.  Evans,  who  gained  a 
National  Society’s  certificate.  The  flowers  were  of  exceptional  size,  well 
formed,  and  admirable  in  colour.  The  best  were  Niveus  (awarded  the 
prize  as  the  premier  Japanese  in  the  show)  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  the 
premier  incurved  Japanese  in  the  show.  Mrs.  Evans  also  gainel  the 
special  prize  for  the  premier  incurved  Chrysanthemum  with  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Mr.  D.  Craw’s  cut  blooms  were  also  admir¬ 
able.  His  first  prize  stand  of  eighteen  comprised  finely  grown  speci¬ 
mens  of  Zealandia,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Yellow  Sultan  j  and  his 
stand  of  twelve,  which  took  second  honours,  was  remarkable  for  corr- 


taining  a  splendid  bloom  of  the  hairy  incurved  Japanese  variety  Louis 
Boehmer,  and  an  equally  fine  specimen  of  Eda  Pfass,  another  incurved 
Japanese.  His  stand  of  Yellow  Sultan  was  aw'arded  first  prize  for  six 
Japanese  of  one  variety.  Mrs.  Evans’  stand  of  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
which  was  placed  second,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  equal. 
Mrs.  Charles  Clark’s  twelve  outdoor  grown  blooms  were  finely  deve¬ 
loped.  Some  capital  flowers  were  exhibited  in  the  amateur  class.  Mr. 
J.  Craw-’s  stand  of  twelve  .lapanese,  which  gained  a  National  Society’s 
certificate,  comprised  the  best  bloom  of  Edwin  Molyneux  in  the  show. 
His  Anemones  were  also  admirable.  Mr.  F.  H.  Booth,  an  exhibitor  who 
had  not  previously  won  a  prize,  bad  a  highly  creditable  stand  of  six 
Japanese.  Some  very  good  flowers  were  shown  for  ‘  exhibition  only,’ 
notably  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Son’s  and  Messrs,  G untrip’s  and  Lake’s  out- 
door  grown  blooms,  and  Master  F.  Evans’  six  Japanese.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  pot  plants  wa?  Mr.  J.  Dutton’s  fine  collection 
of  two  dozen  seedling  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  F.  C.  East  also  had  some 
very  creditable  exhibits  of  greenhouse  and  other  pot  plants.  The  table 
decorations  sent  by  Mesdames  A.  M.  Ollivier  and  A.  Marshall,  which 
secured  first  awards  in  the  open  and  amateur  classes  respectively,  were 
tasteful  and  effective.” 

Fruit  and  vegetable  ciasse.s  were  also  provided,  and  appear  to  have 
excited  considerable  competition. — P. 


MIGNONETTE. 

Deservedly  popular  is  this  sweet  and  simple  flower,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  other  civilisei  countries.  For  this  universally  admired  plant 
we  are  indebted  to  Egypt,  but  it  has  long  been  perfectly  at  home  with 
us,  growing  almost  everywhere  and  ripening  its  seeds  perfectly.  ^  I  say 
it  grows  almost  everywhere,  for  there  are  some  singular  exceptions — 
some  gardens  wherein  this  plant  refuses  to  thrive,  but  they  are  fortu¬ 
nately  not  numerous.  I  was  once  engaged  in  a  garden  in  Lancashire 
where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make  two  such  common  plants  as 
Mignonette  and  the  common  Laurel  grow  ;  and  I  have  known  in  a  few 
other  places  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  grow  Mignonette  satisfactorily 
in  the  open  garden,  and  not  infrequently  have  I  read  records  of  failures 
and  applications  for  aid  under  such  circumstances  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  such  a  free-growing  plant  as  the 
Mignonette  refusing  to  grow  even  when  the  site,  soil,  and  surrounding 
circumstances  are  in  seme  degree  familiar,  much  more  is  it  impossible  to 
divine  the  cause  of  failure  in  gardens  of  which  one  knows  nothing.  If 
I  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  failures  which  some  have  to  endure,  or 
point  out  any  satisfactory  remedy,  I  can  at  least  offer  as  some  consolation 
that  those  who  fail  fail  in  good  company,  and  that  their  failures  do  not  in 
all  probability  arise  from  either  ignorance  or  neglect  of  those  having  the 
charge  of  the  gardens  wherein  this  plant  refuses  to  flourish. 

Mignonette  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  the  dull  months 
of  the  year  its  delicately  perfumed  spikes  are  coveted  and  appreciated. 
As  in  garden  so  also  is  it  in  pot  culturer— with  some  Mignonette  grows 
as  freely  as  do  Mustard  and  Cress,  while  others  have  no  small  trouble 
in  producing  robust  and  healthy  plants.  But  when  grown  in  pots 
success  depends  on  correct  management,  and  failures  are  mostly  trace¬ 
able  to  neglect,  or  a  want  of  skill  or  means  to  apply  it. 

Mignonette  while  susceptible  of  injury  by  excessive  moisture  in  its 
early  stages  is  also  liable  to  receive  injury  by  extreme  drought.  In  the 
summer  months  especially  more  failures  arise  from  the  latter  than  the 
former  mishap.  It  is  not  easy  to  grow  Mignonette  in  pots  unless  they 
are  plunged  in  ashes  or  some  other  suitable  medium.  The  spongioles 
are  extremely  delicate  and  fine,  and  shrivel  by  extreme  drought  or  decay 
from  excessive  wet.  In  both  cases  the  results  are  the  same,  and  the  end 
failure.  If  Mignonette  is,  by  fear  of  damping,  so  far  deprived  of  water 
that  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  the  stems  become  hard,  vigorous  spikts 
cannot  be  produced.  The  plants  must  be  kept  growing  freely,  and  to 
this  end  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  in  dry  weather. 
Plunging  the  pots,  however,  conserves  moisture,  and  the  plants  invariably 
grow  more  freely  and  satisfactorily  when  the  pots  are  plunged  than  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  the  air  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature.  Mignonette,  too,  rejoices  in  a  good  larder.  The  soil 
must  be  rich  and  firm,  so  that  the  food  is  not  only  good,  but  a  large 
quantity  is  compressed  into  a  small  space. 

Clean  pots,  well  drained  and  firmly  filled,  or  nearly  filled,  with  sound 
rich  soil,  and  seed  sown  in  them  very  thinly  at  the  present  time,  the  pots 
being  plunged  in  ashes  and  so  placed  that  lights  can.be  placed  over 
them  in  very  wet  weather,  will,  with  proper  attention  to  wateiing,  yield 
a  fine  crop  of  Mignonette  in  the  early  winter  months  ;  and  the  plants,  if 
kept  in  a  genial  temperature  and  a  light  house,  will  continue  flowering 
all  through  the  winter.  The  plants  must  be  thinned  very  early  (that  is 
of  great  importance),  leaving  about  five  in  a  5-inch  pot.  In  these  pots 
the  plants  will  flower  perfectly,  but  if  large  bushes  are  required  for 
cutting  from  throughout  the  winter  the  plants  must  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  before  the  seed  pots  become  closely  matted  with  roots  ;  in 
fact,  potting  must  be  done  when  the  roots  are  in  full  activity,  and  when 
the  plants  are  young  and  luxuriant.  When  in  this  state  it  is  surprising, 
the  weather  being  dry,  how  much  water  Mignonette  will  not  only 
endure  but  rejoice  in.  It  is  when  the  plants  are  quite  young,  and  before 
the  pots  are  occupied  with  roots,  that  large  supplies  of  water  are  fatal ; 
but  the  safety  valve  against  this  is  in  plunging  the  pots,  rendering 
frequent  and  heavy  waterings  unnecessary,  and  protecting  the  plants 
against  drenching  showers. 

It  is  important  in  growing  Mignonette  that  a  pit  or  frame  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  plants,  so  that  the  proper  treatment  can  be  given  them 
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It  is  rarely  that  success  follows  when  they  are  mixed  with  other 
plants. 

The  present  is  also  a  very  good  time  to  sow  seed  for  growing  single 
specimens,  thinning  the  seedlings  early  to  the  best  plani  in  each  pot, 
and  potting  as  required,  before  the  pots  are  crowded  with  roots  until 
the  plants  are  finally  transferred  to  their  flowering  pots.  The  great 
object  should  be  to  keep  the  plants  growing  freely,  the  shoots  soft  and 
stout  as  Watercresses,  and  the  foliage  as  large  and  green  as  Radishes, 
then  will  fine  spikes  follow  in  due  time. 

There  are  few  places  where  Mignonette  in  winter  is  as  plentiful  as  is 
desirable.  Many  attempt  to  grow  it  and  many  fail,  while  others  succeed 
without  apparent  difficulty.  A  few  common  causes  of  failure  are — 
soil  too  poor  and  too  light ;  the  seed  sown  too  thickly,  and  the  plants 
not  timely  thinned ;  too  much  water  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth, 
and  too  little  when  the  plants  are  larger  ;  not  plunging  the  pots ; 
permitting  them  to  be  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  and  then  when 
too  late  placing  them  under  glass  and  keeping  the  plants  too  close 
and  dark.  They  cannot  have  too  much  light  and  air,  and  should  only 
have  the  protection  of  glass  when  unfavourable  weather — rain  or  frost 
— ia  threatening.  Soot  water  is  beneficial  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  and  larger  pots  cannot  be  given. 

There  are  different  varieties,  but  any  of  them  if  the  plants  be  well 
grown  wdll  give  satisfaction.  The  “  giant  ”  becomes  a  dwarf  in  the 
hands  of  a  bad  grower,  while  the  “  old  sort  ”  becomes  refreshingly 
robust  when  the  right  treatment  is  given  throughout.  Tn  a  word,  more 
depends  on  culture  than  on  the  selection  of  any  so-called  variety. — W. 


PRUNINGS. 

Spinach — gammon  and  Spinach  may  I  term  the  interesting  ariicle 
on  page  506?  for  the  writer  seasons  his  acceptable  dish  with  jnst  a 
soupgon  of  the  former.  But  gammon  whom  he  will  among  the  penmen, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  who  eaome  foliage  has  not  received  any 
conspicuous  attention.  His  dissertation  has  pretty  well  covered  all  that 
can  be  said  for  or  against  Spinach  ;  yet  would  I  like  to  add  further 
testimony  of  its  repute  with  the  medical  faculty,  for  in  a  multitude  of 
doctors  there  should  be  wisdom.  On  one  occasion  an  aged  man  applied 
to  me,  saying,  “  My  doctor  won’t  doctor  me  any  more,  but  prescribes 
Spinach.”  So  I  gave  him  a  little  ;  moreover,  that  was  followed  up  by 
further  doses,  from  which  he  derived  great  benefit.  One  other  expe¬ 
rience  of  another  doctor  recommending  Spinach  came  under  personal 
notice  with  similar  good  results.  As  a  rule,  Spinach  is  generally  appre 
ciated  at  those  tables  where  variety  is  sought  for,  yet  not  so  its  substi¬ 
tute,  the  so-called  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Those  families  I  have  catered 
for  banned  it  from  their  menu,  and  not  being  quite  satisfied  about  the 
cook’s  part  of  the  business  led  to  a  home  trial.  1  boiled  it  myself,  ate 
it  myself  (for  Mrs.  S.  and  the  little  Sayuora  would  have  none  of  it),  and 
I  must  add  that  1  hate  it  still. 


“  A  Country  Gardener  ”  must  be  congratulated  upon  his  descriptive 
holiday  notes,  and  complimented,  too,  upon  the  able  manner  in  which 
his  experience  is  set  forth  (page  321-548)  for  the  benefit  of  less  fortu¬ 
nate  brethren.  Less  fortunate  or  more  ?  Which,  I  wonder,  in  noting 
his  adventurous  ending  with  a  night  In  the  big  wheel.  Presumably 
the  bonus  (which  I  hope  he  received,  although  he  does  not  mention  it) 
would  affect  the  opinion  of  whether  it  was  for  weal  or  woe.  Anyway, 
we  thank  you,  ”  Country  Gardener,”  for  describing  the  sensation  of 
being  poised  for  a  night  in  mid-air,  which,  like  O’Rourke’s  noble  feasts, 
will  ne’er  be  forgot  by  those  who  were  there  and  those  who  were  not. 


From  general  observation  of  recent  reports  in  the  matter  of  Orchid 
nomenclature  the  thought  arises  as  to  what  magnitude  this  varietal 
naming  will  eventually  attain.  With  those  aristocratic  Odontoglossums 
alone  one  may  imagine  that  they  will  soon  require  a  peerage  to  them¬ 
selves.  Unless  to  the  specialist,  there  are  many  of  ua,  I  fear,  who 
will  accord  to  the  method  that  faint  praise  elicited  by  a  reverend 
employer  from  his  perplexed  retainer  in  the  matter  of  a  sermon  ; 
the  response  of  the  bothered  one  being  that  it  "Just  joombled  his 
judgment.  ’  _ 

1  think  “  P.  0.”  is  unduly  severe  in  his  “Jottings”  (page  568) 
upon  the  various  blight  specifics,  which  presumably  have  been  more  or 
less  practically  tested  before  their  advocates  set  forth  their  opinions  in 
print.  Yet  “  P.  0,”  advances  his  own  remedy  of  quicklime  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  There  is  a  fund  of  argument  in  his  last  paragraph, 
which  should  have  the  power,  at  least,  to  elicit  further  opinion  on  the 
subject.  There  is  also  one  little  qualification  of  his  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  where  he  says  “outward  appliances  of  anti- blight  and  other 
powders  are  useless  to  the  plants,  except  as  preventives.”  Well,  “  P.  0.,” 
“  prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  I  fully  endorse  his  concluding 
remarks  on  the  advisability  of  planting  in  firm  borders.  This,  with 
due  attention  to  airing  to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  wards  off, 
1  believe,  many  of  those  ills  the  Tomato  is  heir  to. 


The  notes  on  “  Leafy  June  ”  (page  569),  by  that  ardent  amateur 
and  lover  of  Nature,  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  duly  and  deservedly 
glorify  the  Aquilegia  family,  and  tempt  me  to  further  eulogise  their 
beauty  and  variety  by  the  adaptability  these  plants  have  to  semi-wild 
gardening.  Under  some  deciduous  trees,  where  I  once  planted  a  number 
of  seedlings,  they  were  more  than  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 


reproducing  their  kith  and  kin  with  commendable  facility,  and  to  my 
mind  their  are  few  prettier  objects  than  informal  gronps  of  Columbines 
growing  all  natural.  _ 

The  “  Old  Boy  ”  further  descends  on  the  half-holiday  question 
(pa~e  662)  from  “  neutral  ground.”  Yet  how  hard  it  is  to  free  oneself 
from  personal  feeling  in  this  or  any  matter.  That  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do  so  may  be  admitted,  possibly  with  some  degree  of  success,  as  some 
of  his  views  at  least  are  endorsed  in  the  foot-note  by  those  who  have, 
probably,  a  higher  vantage  ground  for  observation.  I  like  to  see  our 
boys  of  the  bothy  try  their  “  ’prentis  hands  ”  at  the  pen,  therefore  I 
trust  “A  Wiltshire  Gardener”  will  not  hit  “Another  Subordinate”  unduly 
hard,  not  less  than  “  Another  Subordinate  ”  will  derive  some  comfort 
from  the  reflection  that  the  wings  of  time  will  remove  that  disability  he 
and  all  young  men  labour  under :  finally  to  have,  as  “  A  Wiltshire 
Gardener  ”  aptly  puts  it  “ .  .  .  the  advantage  ...  of  being  able 
to  view  the  grievance  (?)  from  both  sides.” 


Apropoa  of  “  Sunshine  and  Suffering,’’  on  page  577,  I  have  culled  the 
following  from  a  London  weekly  under  date  of  June  2Ist  : — “  A  noted 
‘  water-finder,’  Mr,  William  Scott  Lawrence,  has  just  died  at  Bristol. 
He  had  used  the  divining  rod  for  sixty-five  years  in  all  parts  of  England.” 
•— SAYNOB. 


PEAS  AND  TURNIPS  AT  CHISWECK— A  NEW 

STRAWBERRY. 

On  a  previous  occasion  the  early  varieties  of  Peas  and  Turnips  on 
trial  at  Chiswick  were  examined  and  three  marks  of  merit  awarded  to  tha 
following  ; — Pea,  Sutton’s  Bountiful  ;  Turnips,  Yilmorin’s  Half  Long 
White  Forcing,  aleo  Early  White  and  Early  Purple  Milan.  On  Monday 
last  the  later  varieties  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  following  members 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee: — Rev;  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  A.  Dean,  W.  Farr,  A.  J,  Laing,  T.  J.  Miles,  G.  Sage,  J. 
Smith,  J.  Willard,  and  J.  Wright. 

Peas. 

As  in  many  other  gardens  in  the  south  of  England  the  growth  of  the 
Peas  was  prejudiced  by  the  drought,  and  if  the  land  had  not  been  deeply 
trenched  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  something  like  a  general  collapse  would 
have  been  inevitable.  The  rows  have  been  neither  wa’ered  nor  mulched, 
as  it  was  considered  the  fairest  to  all  to  allow  them  to  grow  and  bear  as 
best  they  could  under  absolutely  identical  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  several  rows  three 
marks  of  merit  were  recorded  for  the  undermentioned  varieties,  in  each 
case  unanimously, 

Sutton's  Prizewinner  Marrowfat. — Growth  sturdy,  nearly  3  feet 
high;  pods  large,  deep  green,  and  well  filled,  but  not  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  fine.  A  fine  Pea 
for  exhibition,  also  sweet  and  of  good  quality. 

Sutton's  Eureka. — Height  about  3  feet,  most  of  the  well- filled  pods 
borne  in  pairs,  rendering  the  crop  bountiful.  Evidently  a  serviceable 
variety,  and  the  seeds  tender  and  sweet. 

Carter's  Michaelmas. — Though  the  crop  was  by  no  means  ready  a 
few  pods  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  testing  the  quality  ;  and  the 
luxuriant  green  of  the  plants  and  their  freedom  in  bearing,  led  the 
Committee  to  regard  this  Pea  as  a  late  variety  of  much  promise  ;  it  was 
certainly  distinct  from  all  others,  and  had  withstood  the  drought  well. 

Boston  Unrivalled  (Johnson). — Plants  nearly  4  feet  high,  well  laden 
with  large  rather  pale  green  pods,  and  these  filled  with  peas  of  good 
quality. 

Hero  of  TrovJridge  (Stokes).  —  Similar  in  height  and  general 
characteristics  to  the  last  named,  and  regarded  as  a  serviceable  variety. 

Lord  Granhy  (Harrison),— Height  about  3.^  feet,  bearing  good 
square-ended  pods  abundantly,  similar  to  those  of  Omega  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  but  not  so  dark  in  colour  ;  seeds  green,  sweet  and  tender,  regarded 
as  a  very  useful  variety. 

The  Lord  Jf/xynr  (Nutting). — “Of  where?”  was  the  request.  “Of 
York  ”  was  the  quick  response  of  one  who  had  been  there,  and  evidently 
came  home  satisfied.  But  whoever  the  chief  magistrate  may  be  to  whom 
the  variety  is  dedicated,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  a  stately  Pea  growing  4  feet 
high,  bearing  fine  pods  can  ainirg  large  pt  as. 

ihe  Gladstone  (Holmes). — A  sturdy  Pea  growing  3  feet  high  and  pro¬ 
ducing  very  large  curved  deep  green  pods,  which  shelled  out  abundantly 
— just  like  as  was  heard  in  a  whisper — “Just  like  the  G.  0.  M.” 

Tall  Butter  Sugar  (Vilmorin). — This  Pea  needs  no  shelling,  as  the 
pods  are  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  Kidney  Beans.  Some 
were  cooked  for  trial  and  were  found  excellent — buttery,  sugary,  and 
delicious  ;  the  best  Pea  of  its  character  yet  introduced,  and  worthy  of 
trial  by  those  who  desire  vegetable  delicacies  on  their  tables. 

Turnips, 

For  these  also  the  ground  had  been  trenched,  and  hence  their,  for 
the  season,  excellent  growth.  It  may  be  said  that  the  “  Half  Long  ” 
White  Forcing  Turnip,  approved  at  the  previous  examination,  was  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  quality  in  the  extensive  collection.  The 
varieties  honoured  with  three  marks  on  the  present  occasion  were — 

Jersey  Lily  (Vilmorin), — An  excellent  well-shaped  white  Turnip, 
which  had  been  little  affected  by  the  drought. 

Sutton’s  Early  Snowball, — Medium  sized,  symmetrical,  white,  sweet, 
and  teflider  ;  a  good  summer  Turnip, 
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Veiteh's  Red-top  Glohe. — A  variety  of  proved  excellence;  fresh, 
crlgp,  sweet,  and  appeared  to  have  suffered  little  by  the  absence  of  rain. 

CattelVs  Silver  Ball  (Dobbie). — Small  to  medium  sized,  pure  white, 
crisp,  tender,  and  symmetrical. 

Flat  Forcing  (Heiueman). — Similar  in  texture  and  quality  to  the 
last  named,  but  differing  in  shape  ;  good  for  summer  use. 

Greeii-top  Stone  (Veitch). — Good  sized,  well  shaped,  crisp,  and  sweet. 
A  second  early  variety  of  a  serviceable  character. 

Varieties  of  the  Chirk  Castle  type  and  others  are  to  be  tested  later  in 
the  season  for  ascertaining  their  relative  valaes  for  winter  use. 

A  New  Strawberry, 

As  the  fruit  was  not  ripe  enough  for  exhibiting  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  K.H.S.  meeting  at  Westminster,  and  as  in  all  probability  the 
crop  would  be  over  before  the  next  assemblage  of  the  Committees  there, 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  tray  of  fruits  of  a  new  Strawberry, 
also  a  plant  in  pot,  for  examination  by  the  above  named  Committee  at 
Chiswick.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  members  that  this  was  done,  as  they 
had  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  new  Strawberry  is  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  by  Mr.  Seden 
between  British  Queen  and  Waterloo.  The  first  named  is  recognised  as 
the  beat  dessert  Strawberry  in  existence,  while  Waterloo  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  certainly  the  darkest  of  the  late  varieties.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  both  are  happily  blended  in  the  new  comer. 

The  fruit  is  large,  conical  to  obtusely  wedge  shaped,  of  the  deepest 
glossy  crimson  imaginable,  the  colour  passing  quite  through  the  flesh.  In 
quality  the  fruit  is  unusually  rich,  sugary,  and  luscious — quite  a  sweet¬ 
meat,  with  the  aroma  of  the  British  Queen  pervading  it  like  a  bouquet. 

The  plant,  raised  from  a  runner  in  September  and  grown  in  a  pot,  was 
of  vigorous  habit,  with  stout  erect  leafstalks,  and  dark  thick  foliage, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Hogg  (also  raised  from  British  Queen),  and 
was  carrying  fifteen  fruits,  the  majority  of  good  dessert  size.  This 
suggests  that  the  variety  is  strong  and  fruitful  in  character.  Assuming 
that  it  is  so,  and  having  regard  to  the  size,  colour,  and  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  fruit,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  this  new 
Strawberry  has  come  to  stay,  or  rather,  to  stray  into  gardens  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  was  named,  whether  provisionally 
or  not  we  do  not  know.  Majestic ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  ten  members 
of  Committee  present  recommended  a  first-class  certificate  for  the 
variety  with  acclamation.  Had  one  more  committeeman  been  there  it 
is  certain  the  honour  would  have  been  granted,  so  that  it  shows  one 
member  may  have  more  power  than  ten,  under  a  recent  order  of  the 
Council. 


COMBATING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  gardening  fraternity  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  could  enlighten  them  of  their  successful  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  destruction  of  the  larvm  of  the  Onion  fly,  which  are  so 
destructive  in  many  gardens. 

Our  plants  are  autumn  and  spring  sown ;  the  latter  were  sown  in 
boxes  under  glass  in  March  (at  which  time  I  undertook  the  charge  of 
the  gardens)  and  planted  carefully  out  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  The 
ground  was  well  prepared,  receiving  a  good  dressing  of  manure  when 
dug,  and  after  lying  rough  for  a  few  days  I  gave  it  a  heavy  coating  of 
lime,  which  was  well  forked  in.  At  the  time  of  planting  I  drew  out 
deep  drills  and  placed  them  in  prepared  compost,  in  which  the  Onions 
were  planted.  I  was  told  on  taking  charge  that  Onions  were  generally 
a  failure,  hence  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  preparation. 

Since  they  were  planted  I  have  repeatedly  given  them  a  dressing  with 
artificial  manure,  soot,  and  lime,  and  kept  them  well  watered  during 
the  dry  weather.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  noticed  the  flies  had  laid  eggs 
on  a  few  of  the  spring-sown  plants.  I  may  say  so  far  the  autumn  plants 
have  withstood  their  attacks.  I  at  once  gave  another  top-dressing  of 
soot  and  lime,  and  also  syringed  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  softsoap  and 
paraffin,  rather  over  1  lb.  of  the  latter  to  a  pail  of  water,  which  I  was 
afraid  would  burn  the  plants.  However,  I  kept  it  well  mixed,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  younger  leaves  being  browned  they  with¬ 
stood  it  without  the  least  damage  to  the  roots, 

I  gave  them  four  syringings  with  the  solution  at  the  same  strength, 
but  I  found  they  were  little  better.  To  try  if  there  were  any  use 
syringing  further  with  the  above  I  got  a  few  of  the  larvm  and  put  them 
in  pure  paraffin.  After  they  had  been  immersed  in  it  for  five  minutes 
I  poured  off  the  oil  and  allowed  them  to  roll  in’the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
After  being  in  this  position  for  forty  hours  they  are  still  alive.  I  also 
rolled  them  in  lime.  This  also  has  had  no  effect,  so  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  I  am  on  the  wrong  track.  I  am  pulling  up  every  infested 
plant  and  destroying  all  the  larvm  I  can  find. 

I  intend  giving  the  ground  I  shall  grow  them  on  next  year  a  deep 
trenching  in  the  autumn,  and  salting  it  well  as  the  work  proceeds. 
—W.  RUSHTON. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  23rd. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
chair) ;  Dr.  Bonavia,  Mr.  Douglas,  Rev.  G .  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

JHanthv/S,  Colours  of. — With  reference  to  the  colours  of  Carnations, 
Mr.  Douglas  observed  that  the  yellows  are  apt  to  revert  to  other  colours, 
and  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  200  seedlings  from  a  yellow,  among 
which  no  yellow  appeared. 

Callage  Palm  Fruity— ULt,  J.  H.  Maiden,  successor  to  Mr.  Oh.  Moore, 


formerly  Curator  for  fifty  years  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Melbourne,  sent 
some  fruit.  They  are  small  and  globular,  about  the  size  of  marbles.  The 
Palm  is  Livistona  australis,  described  as  a  tall  and  graceful  tree,  80  feet 
in  height.  They  were  forwarded  to  Chiswick  to  be  grown. 

Tomatoes,  Monstrous. —  Dr.  Masters  exhibited  some  Tomatoes  of  the 
modern  globular  form,  remarkable  for  possessing  small  exserted  super¬ 
numerary  carpels.  These  had  grown  on  the  placentas  in  the  place  of  ovules. 
It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  old  grooved  Tomatoes  (due  to  the  flowers 
having  been  synanthic),  but  it  had  not  appeared  before  on  the  smooth 
fruit.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  Dixon  of  Chester. 

Pinus  Lamlertiana. — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  a  shoot  of  this  tree, 
known  in  California  as  the  Sugar  Pine,  bearing  numerous  orange 
coloured  male  catkins. 

Chirims  Moss-grmoth. — Mr.  J.  P.  Way  of  Warwick  School  sent  a 
remarkable  specimen,  found  near  the  New  Forest;  It  was  of  the  shape 
of  a  double  convex  lens,  about  6  inches  across ;  the  stems  all  radiating 
from  the  middle.  It  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Braithwaite,  who  reports  as 
follows: — “The  moss  is  Leucobryum  glaucum,  common  in  this  state, 
but  very  rare  in  fruit.  It  grows  under  two  conditions  :  (1)  In  boggy 
heaths,  when  it  takes  a  more  expanded  form,  being  always  wet ;  (2)  in 
woods,  where  it  occurs  in  circular  patches,  beginning  of  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  rooting,  and  going  on  increasing  to  the  dimensions  of  a  half- 
crown.  The  branching  goes  on  centrifugally,  and  the  tufts  are  so  dense 
that  the  easiest  way  for  them  is  to  lie  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  older  stems  above.  Then,  probably,  after  the  first 
heavy  rain  the  cushion  swells  up  like  a  sponge,  and  is  torn  away  from 
the  earth,  to  become  a  white  lump  when  dry,  which  is  then  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  just  like  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  Anastatica  Herio- 
chuntica.  The  plant  would  not  grow  again  at  a  whole,  but  it  throws  off 
small  ones,  which  grow  and  form  new  colonies.  (See  Br.  “  Moss  Flora,” 
page  85). 


BLACK  SPOT  IN  TOMATOES— SAMPLE  OF  WATER. 

In  continuation  of  my  query  to  you  on  the  above  disease,  I  am 
sending  a  sample  of  water.  If  you  will  kindly  examine  it  and  see  if 
yon  can  find  anything  in  it  injurious  to  the  Tomato  plant  I  shall  be 
obliged.  You  will  observe  small  things,  somewhat  like  small  tadpoles, 
in  the  water  ;  what  are  they  ? 

The  water  comes  from  a  spring,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  house 
into  tanks  at  convenient  distances,  so  as  to  be  always  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  house.  My  idea  is  whether  the  spores  of  the  disease  do  not 
germinate  in  the  water,  and  thus  is  distributed  to  every  plant  when 
watering.  Any  suggestion  you  can  make  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  or  to 
guard  against  it  in  future  seasons,  will  be  gratefully  accepted.— T.  P.  R. 

On  receiving  the  “  sample  of  water  ”  from  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  I  proceeded  to  “examine  it,”  and  see  if  there  were 
“  anything  in  it  injurious  to  the  Tomato  plant.”  With  the  glass  bottle 
(fig.  2,  A,  half  real  size)  between  the  vision  and  the  light  I  saw  the 
“  small  things  somewhat  like  small  tadpoles  in  the  water  ”  very  clearly 
with  the  naked  eye.  “What  are  they?”  The  larvae  of  the  common 
gnat  (Culex  species),  which  lead  an  aquatic  life,  and  of  which  all 
stagnant  water  containing  organic  matter  partly  or  wholly  in  solution 
are  full  in  summer  time,  the  small  “  worms  ”  (larvae)  banging  with 
their  heads  downwards,  whilst  their  hinder  parts  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water  when  air  is  required.  At  this  stage  the  respiratory  orifice  is 
placed  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  They  are  also,  in  this  condition 
of  existence,  provided  with  small  caudal  lamellm  or  fins,  by  means  of 
which  they  pass  freely  through  the  water  by  a  sort  of  dart-like  wriggling 
movement. 

After  having  remained  in  the  larval  state  for  about  twenty  days  they 
are  transformed  into  pupae,  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  perfect  insect 
are  distinguishable  through  the  diaphanous  robe  with  which  they  are 
then  shrouded.  After  remaining  three  or  four  days  in  the  pupal  state 
(not  inactive,  for  they  retain  the  power  of  movement,  but  incapable  of 
taking  food),  they  become  gnats,  the  pupa  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  then  the  insect  bursts  the  case  with  its  head,  the  shell  serving 
for  a  boat  and  of  which  its  wings  are  the  sails.  If  a  wind  arises  the 
boat  is  upset  and  the  sailor  drowned  ;  but  if  the  weather  prove  calm  the 
insect  speedily  dries  its  wings  and  mounts  into  the  air,  leading  an  aerial 
mode  of  life  for  some  time.  The  perfect  insects,  take  little  food  ;  as 
regards  plants,  feeding  only  on  extravasated  juices,  and  doing  no  harm 
whatever  to  vegetation  either  in  the  larval  or  perfect  state.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  long  mass,  and  ifrom  these 
the  larvm  shortly  afterwards  emerge,  living  in  the  water,  and  from  it 
deriving  the  organic  matter  out  of  which  they  build  up  the  ultimate 
gnats. 

The  water,  therefore,  contained  vegetable  or  organic  matter,  and  this 
mainly  in  solution.  This  solution  is  due  to  oxidation,  for  while  the 
water  was  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  there  would  be  little  or  very  slow 
change,  but  on  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air 
oxidation  would  proceed  much  more  rapidly,  aud  the  organic  matter 
first  be  broken  up,  and  the  water  full  of  it  in  solution  and  in  a  state  of 
decay.  Such  is  what  occurs  in  the  tanks  of  your  correspondent,  and 
it  (the  contained  organic  matter)  becomes  more  or  less  ill-smelling,  as 
rain  water  tanks  in  summer,  a  medium  of  support  for  low  forms  of  animal 
life. 

Oxidation  is  of  two  kinds — 1,  Chemical ;  2,  microbic.  Both  resolve 
organic  matter  into  inorganic,  fluid  or  solid,  the  only  form  of  vegetable 
food.  No  animal  or  vegetable  parasite — this  lives  like  an  animal — can 
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compound  its  structure  out  of  inorganic  matter.  This  is  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  vegetation  containing  chorophyll  granules,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  plants  is  due  to  the  growth  of  such  granules 
in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  A  parasite  lives  exclusively  on  organic 
matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  term  it 
saprophytic  or  parasitic  —  all  organisms  devoid  of  chlorophyll  get 
organic  matter  from  vegetation  directly  or  indirectly,  and  are  simply 
organisms  in  which  chlorophyll  granules  (not  chlorophyll  itself)  has  been 
suppressed.  This  took  place  in  primordial  times,  certainly  not  later 
than  Algae,  but  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  certain  fungi  are  able 
to  exist  and  multiply  in  inorganic  solutions,  such  as  the  clearest  of  salts, 
like  the  sulphates  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  these  micro-organisms 
consist  of  single  cells.  This  betrays  their  vegetable  origin,  but  the 
animal  development  is  clearly  defined  by  each  free  cell  having  a  whip¬ 
like  cilium  or  flagellum  at  one  or  both  ends,  by  means  of  which  they 
actually  move  or  change  place.  The  movements,  molecular  and 
mechanical,  however,  do  not  occur  unless  oxyger  is  present  in  the  free 
frrm  in  the  liquid  in  which  the  micro-organisms  are.  The  movements 
are,  therefore,  chemiotactic — that  is,  the  micro-organism  is  directed  in 
its  movements  by  the  influence  of  air  (environment)  and  nutrition 
(food).  There  is  nothing  physical  in  such  movements,  but  imperative 
chemical  agency— -suitable  air  and  proper  food,  both  of  which,  as 
nutrition  of  plants,  are  exclusively,  on  the  part  of  the  soil,  derived  from 
water  by  the  roots.  Gases  must  become  liquid  before  they  can  be 
imbibed  by  the  root-hairs  of  plants,  and  no  organic  body  can  possibly 
enter  a  plant  by  the  root  except  by  force — the  biting  and  boring  of 
animals,  penetration  and  growth  of  vegetable  organisms. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  foregoing  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  following  observations  in  respect  of  the  water  submitted  by 
T.  P.  R.,”  and  the  possibility  of  “  the  spores  of  the  disease  ”  germinating 
in  the  water,  and  “  thus  distributed  to  every  plant  when  watering.” 
This  water  contained  organic  matter  in  suspension,  and  on  submitting  a 
little  of  the  water  to  microscopic  examination  I  found  certain  bodies, 
septic  bacteria.  At  the  surface,  in  very  slight  zooglma  (gelatinous  slime), 
Bacterium  termo  (fig.  2,  B,  5),  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Klein  to  be  the 
true  causal  ferment  of  putrefaction.  It  is  0  0015  mm.  long,  and  there 
are  several  variations  of  it.  In  still  denser  zooglaea  and  in  the  water 
generally  was  a  longer,  broader  form,  Bacterium  lineola  (fig.  2,  C,  e), 
which  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  wells  and  stagnant  water  in  the 
zooglma  stage,  especially  water  containing  vegetable  matter  in  solution 
or  otherwise  in  suspension.  The  cause  of  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in 
water  is  the  organic  matter,  and  their  businefs  therein  is  to  convert  the 
vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  solution  or  suspension  into  inorganic 
matter,  the  mineral  food  of  plants — that  is,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
chlorides,  and  nitrates  of  the  contained  elements.  Thus  the  water 
made  sweet  and  wholesome  as  plant  food. 

With  the  latter  the  gardener  may  not  be  concerned,  but  his  plants 
require  as  sweet  and  wholesome  water  as  animals  if  they  are  to  continue 
healthy.  This  is  effected  in  water  and  in  the  soil  by  chemical  agency. 
Bacteria  produce  chemical  changes,  converting  organic  matter,  of  no 
use  to  plants,  into  inorganic,  the  essential  food  of  vegetation.  In  the 
organic  condition  such  matter  is  positively  injurious  to  plants,  for, 
excepting  the  parasitic  and  saprophytic,  they  have  no  power  to  convert 
themselves  into  assimilable  substance,  and  if  such  matter  enter  the 
plant  it  must  give  rise  to  morbidity.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  those 
morbid  diseases  may  arise  that  at  times  perplex  the  cultivator,  it 
not  being  practicable  to  diagnose  the  mal^y,  and  there  is  no  clue 
afforded  by  chemical  analysis,  whilst  micro-organisms  are  entirely  absent. 
Gardeners  term  such  maladies  ill-health,  and  assign  the  cause  to  sourness 
of  soil.  This  is  the  soil  waters,  due  to  matter  in  the  soil  or  to  the  water 
applied,  and  the  remedy  is  sanitation  or  drainage,  and  change  effected 
by  lime,  or  in  other  words,  oxidation  and  chemical  change.  Sometimes 
the  latter  is  effected  by  supplying  to  the  soil  certain  chemical  substances, 
all  inorganic  or  at  least  passed  from  organic  into  inorganic  change,  such 
as  the  ammonia  of  liquid  manure,  and  these  at  once  bring  about  a 
transformation  favourable  to  the  plant,  it  being  supplied  with  sulphates, 
phosphates,  nitrates  and  chlorides, 

Now  we  may  return  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  There  was  no  life 
in  it  but  the  larvse  of  the  gnats  and  the  bacteria.  These  were  there 
because  the  water  contained  organic  matter  in  solution  and  suspension. 
On  placing  in  the  bottle  a  pinch  of  kainit  the  “tadpole-like”  creatures 
became  uneasy,  and  the  bacterial  bodies  put  out  their  cilia  (Be  and  C/). 
A  change  was  taking  place,  chlorides,  sulphates  were  diffused  through 
the  water.  The  work  of  the  bacteria  was  at  an  end,  for  the  chlorides 
acted  on  the  organic  matter,  and  with  the  sulphates  seized  on  the 
ammonia  evolved.  To  hasten  matters  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
dropped  into  the  water,  the  “  tadpole-like”  animals  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  by  slow  and  sure  degrees,  and  the  whole  contents  became 
quiescent,  settling  ultimately  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  (A  a), leaving  the 
water  perfectly  clear,  but  of  a  slightly  yellow  tinge,  due  to  the  sulphate 
of  the  kainit  and  the  action  of  the  chloride  on  the  organic  matter.  The 
bacteria  resolved  themselves  int )  spores  (B  d  and  O  g'), 

“  T.  P.  R.”  can  practise  this  simple  experiment,  and  ascertain  for 
himself  what  a  change  is  effected  by  .adding  a  little  kainit  (12  70 
moisture,  23  60  sulphate  of  potash,  14'50  sulphate  of  magnesia,  34  60 
chloride  of  soda,  2  20  insoluble  matter  and  other  constituents,  and  12  40 
chloride  of  magnesia)  ;  and  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  (15  65  nitrogen, 
1  40  chloride  of  soda,  0  32  sulphate  of  soda,  and  0  23  insoluble  siliceous 
matter)  to  his  water.  If  he  add  a  pinch  of  air-slaked  lime  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  tadpole-like  creatures  disappear,  ammonia 
being  evolved  from  their  dead  carcases,  and,  being  converted  into 
chloride,  become  of  valuable  service  to  his  plants. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bacteria  are  not  killed,  but  become  spores, 
which  may  rest  indefinitely,  and  the  question  arises.  Will  they  prove 
hurtful  to  the  plants  to  which  the  water  is  applied  '?  For  reasons  before 
given  it  is  impossible  for  them,  as  spores  or  in  any  form,  to  enter  the 
plant  with  the  soil  water.  In  the  case  of  a  damaged  or  decayed  root 
they  might  enter  the  wound  and  perform  their  useful  functions,  but 
there  is  not  the  faintest  possibility  of  their  passing  from  one  part  of  a 
plant  to  another  by  means  of  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  plant,  for  every 
cell  is  a  perfect  filter,  whether  inwards  (endosmose)  or  outwards 
(exosmose),  and  no  solid  body  goes  either  in  or  out  except  by  force, 
which  bacteria  do  not  possess  except  by  contact,  emission  of  a  fluid 
breaking  up  the  cell  wall,  and  thus  the  affection  must  be  localised, 
proceeding  from  cell  to  cell.  This  very  rarely  takes  place  in  plants,  yet 
it  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  cases  in  this  country  on  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  The  micro-organisms, 
however,  are  different  from  those  figured,  and  always  accompanied  by  a 
ferment  from  the  affected  part. 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  micro-organisms  in  the  water  of 


FIO.  2.—J,  bottle  (half  natural  size)  containing  water  after  treatment  with  kainit 
and  nitrate  of  soda;  a,  sediment  (gnat  larvae,  insoluble  matter,  and  bacteria 
spores).  75,  Bacterium  termo ;  6,  in  zoogtea ;  c,  active  microbe ;  d,  forming 

spores.  C,  Bacterium  lineola ;  e,  in  zooglfea ;  /,  active  microbe ;  p,  forming 

and  in  spores. 

soil,  for  they  will  not  act  on  other  than  dead  organic  matter,  and  even 
not  then  if  the  medium  contain  sufficient  lime  for  the  speedy  conversion 
of  such  substances  into  inorganic  elements. 

As  regards  suggestions  for  stamping  out  the  disease  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  plants  are  suffering  from  any,  for  no  specimen  has 
been  submitted  for  examination,  but  if  by  “  black  spot  ”  is  meant 
“  black  stripe  ”  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  what  is  given  on  page 
545 — namely,  a  dressing  of  quicklime  to  the  soil,  say  a  pock  per  rod 
to  soil  where  plants  are  growing,  and  as  a  winter  dressing  J  cwt.  per 

rod,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches. 

This,  and  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid 
“  black  stripe,”  “  sleepy”  or  “  drooping  ”  disease,  as  caused  by  Fusarium 
solani. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  water.  If  the  soil  be  treated  with  lime, 
and  artificial  manures  are  supplied,  the  bacteria  will  remain  quiescent, 
but  if  the  organic  matter  becomes  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  mineral 
matter  it  is  possible  they  will  “  wake  up  ”  and  perform  for  the  cultivator 
what  he  seldom  strives  to  do — namely,  convert  unavailable  substances 
into  matter  assimilable  by  plants.  If  “T.  P.  R.”  prefers,  and  we 
strongly  advise  it,  he  may  supply  nourishment  to  the  plants  in  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  or  render  quiescent  every  organic 
form  in  it  likely  to  prove  injurious,  but  the  lime  must  be  given  to  the 
soil  as  advised,  then  what  takes  place  in  the  bottle  will  occur  in  the  soil. 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  economical  method  of  feeding 
plants  is  by  supplying  the  food  in  the  water,  storing  it  with  the  inorganic 
elements  needed  for  their  healthy  growth  and  fruitfulness.  For  the 
particular  water  in  question  I  advise  2  ozs.  mineral  superphosphate, 
2  ozs.  kainit,  and  1  oz.  each  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron,  per 
100  gallons,  stirring  well  up  and  leaving  overnight  or  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  then  using  as  ordinary  water  to  the  roots,-- 
G,  Abbey. 
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Events  op  the  Week. — llosariaus  will  not  know  where  to  betake 
themselves  daring  the  coming  week,  so  numerous  are  the  shows  (see  list, 
page  15).  Let  ns  hope  that  they  will  muster  strongly  round  the  National 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday. 

-  Weather  in  London. — During  the  past  week  the  weather  in 

the  Metropolis  has  been  extremely  varied.  There  have  been  periods  of 
brilliant  sunshine  interspersed  with  heavy  showers,  accompanied  in  some 
districts  by  thunder.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  on  Wednesday  the 
weather  is  dull  and  cold. 

— —  Poses  in  London. — A  daily  paper  says  the  June  that  has  just 
left  us  has  male  a  record  with  its  Roses.  They  have  been  finer  and 
more  plentiful  than  anyone  remembers  having  seen  them  before.  London 
has  received  them  in  such  enormous  numbers  that  growers  can  scarcely 
have  profited  much  by  the  sale.  During  the  last  two  days  it^erant 
vendors  have  offered  them  at  five  a  penny — short  of  stalk,  it  is  true,  but 
provided  with  sturdy  Fern  leaves  for  crutches,  and  fresh  of  aspect,  with 
odour  most  delicious  ;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  rained  Roses  during  the  last 
three  weeks. 

-  National  Pink  Society  (Midland  Section).— Mr,  C.  F, 

Thurstan,  Hon.  Secretary  of  this  Society,  writes  ; — "  I  regret  to  inform 
you  that,  owing  to  the  very  early  season,  my  Committee  have  been 
compelled  to  cancel  their  show  in  connection  with  the  Wolverhampton 
Floral  Fete,  on  the  7th  July.  The  Pinks  in  the  Midlands  have  already 
been  in  full  bloom  for  some  days,  and  are  now  past  their  best,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  show  any  creditable  flowers  on  the  date 
fixed.  No  subscriptions  will  be  collected  this  year,  and  last  year’s 
balance  will  be  carried  forward  to  next  in  the  usual  way,” 

-  Gardenees’  Company.  —  The  installation  banquet  of  the 

Gardeners’  Company  took  place  on  Monday,  June  16ih,  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the 
newly  elected  master,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  Miss  Sherwood,  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst,  General  Sir  William 
Olpherts,  V.C.,  Lady  Olpherts,  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrence, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  F.  and  Lady  Norman,  Mr,  Alderman  Samuel, 
Sir  William  Farmer,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  other  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  “Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,”  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
making  a  suitable  reply. 

-  Flowers  prom  Belqeove. — I  send  for  your  appreciation 

three  of  my  new,  or  comparatively  new,  fiowering  shrubs,  which  I  hope 
will  interest  you.  The  bunch  of  purplish  red  fiowers  is  Eupatorium 
serrulatum  from  Uruguay,  sent  me  by  its  introducer,  my  friend,  M,  E. 
Andrd  of  Paris,  The  yellow  one  is  one  of  the  shrubby  New  Zealand 
Groundsels,  Senecio  laxifolius,  figured  from  my  specimen  on  plate  7378 
of  \ol.l20  of  “Botanical  Magazine.”  The  Philadelphus  is  the  North 
Mexican  species,  P.  Coulteri,  the  only  one  known  with  two  colours  in 
it. — W.  E.  Gdmblbton.  (The  flowers,  carefully  packed  in  fresh  cut 
grass,  reached  us  in  excellent  condition.  They  were  all,  in  addition  to 
being  very  attractive,  extremely  interesting  by  reason  of  their  rarity.] 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— On  Saturday,  the  20ih  ult., 

the  annual  exhibition  of  wild  flowers  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  above  Society.  Major  Taylor,  J.P.,  the  President,  was 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Mayor,  who  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  cf  Outwood  filled  the  vice-chair.  There  was  a  good 
attendance.  The  iarge  table  was  filled  with  wild  flowers  of  a  very  varied 
character,  and  some  of  the  specimens  were  most  beautiful.  The 
collection  had  been  gathered  by  members  of  the  Society  in  their  rambles 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  supplemented  by  acceptable  gifts  from 
friends  at  a  distance.  Major  Taylor  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  very 
interesting  and  appropriate  observations,  after  which  Mr.  G.  Parkin, 
photographer,  the  President  of  the  Naturalists’  Society,  named  the 
specimens,  and  gave  some  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  many  of  the  varieties,  the  districts  where  they  are  generally 
to  be  found,  and  other  details. 


-  Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  R;  V.  Smith,  for  the  past 

three  years  gardener  at  Nork  Park,  Epsom,  has  been  appointed  gardener 
to  J,  Rolls  Hoare,  Esq  ,  West  Grinstead  Park,  Susaex,  and  takes  over  his 
new  duties  on  July  4th. 

-  Rose  Show  at  Torquay.— From  a  report  which  arrives  as  we 

arc  going  to  press,  and  therefore  too  late  for  insertion,  we  find  that  a 
10-guinea  silver  cup,  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sandars  for  nine  Tea  and  nine 
H.P.  Roses,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Armitage,  Alta  Vista,  Torquay, 

-  June  Weather.  — The  month  just  closed  is  .said  on  good 

authority  to  have  been  the  waimest  June  experienced  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  In  London  the  day  temperatures  were  some¬ 
what  hi^er  in  1877,  and  the  night  temperatures  somewhat  higher  in 
1889,  but  over  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  the  thermometer  last  month 
kept  at  a  higher  level  than  for  very  many  years  past.  An  average  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  would  lead  us  to  expect  in  London  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  fifty-two  cold  days,  and  of  these  fifty-two 
days  one-half  should  be  very  cold.  During  the  past  six  months  we  have 
had  in  London  only  twenty-seven  cold  days,  and  of  these  only  five  were 
very  cold.  The  nearest  approach  to  so  marked  an  absence  of  low 
temperature  was  in  1882,  when  there  were  only  twenty-eight  cold  days, 
of  which  seven  were  very  cold, 

- Lonicera  flexuosa  aurea  reticulata.— What  a  useful 

and  beautiful  Honeysuckle  this  is,  for  it  not  only  gives  us  the  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant  flowers  peculiar  to  the  genus,  but  brightly  coloured  leaves 
as  well,  which  are  attractive  throughout  the  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  towards  autumn  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  red  will  add  another  distinct  feature.  We  use  the  shoots 
largely  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  and  during  the  autumn  months 
they  are  incomparably  pretty  when  employed  as  a  tracing  for  the 
dinner  table.  Cuttings  will  root  quickly  throughout  the  summer 
months  if  inserted  in  light  soil  and  covered  with  a  hand-light  or  kept  in 
a  close  frame.  The  plants  are  excellent  for  covering  rough  walls,  fences, 
oT  pedestals  in  the  flower  garden.  Every  garden  in  the  land  ought  to 
have  a  plant  of  this  Lonicera. — H.  D. 

-  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Botany.— In  the  House  of  Lords  on 

Tuesday  a  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  which  has  for  its  object  the 
transference  to  the  Crown  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  Chair  of 
Botany  in  the  Edinburgh  University  which  is  now  vested  in  the  curators 
of  patronage.  It  has  hitherto  been  usual  that  with  the  Chair  of  Botany 
the  professor  should  hold  the  office  of  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
an  office  which  was  in  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and  unless 
arrangements  were  made  between  the  appointing  parties  considerable 
inconvenience  would  ensue.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  School  of 
Botany  that  the  same  person  should  hold  both  offices,  and  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  this  a  departmental  committee  had  recommended  that  the 
transfer  proposed  should  take  place,  and  the  proposal  had  been  agreed  to 
by  Her  Majesty,  the  Treasury,  and  all  others  who  were  interested. 

-  Miniature  Violas. — In  your  report  of  the  National  Viola 

Society’s  show  you  remark  that  the  IJ  inch  limit,  fixed  by  the  Viola 
Conference  held  in  Birmingham  in  1894,  is  now  found  to  be  a  mistake, 
in  which  direction  is  not  stated.  Presuming  this  limit  is  supposed  to  be 
too  small,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  as  drawn  it  must  if  miniature  Violas  are  t6  remain  a  distinct 
class.  Considering  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  and  wonderful  floriferous- 
ness  of  true  Violettas  no  more  useful  plant  for  edging  or  massing  can  be 
found,  therefore  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  them  at 
exhibitions.  To  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner  exhibitors  should  be 
certain  what  are  eligible  and  what  are  not.  So  far  from  the  present 
limit  being  a  premium  on  bad  growth  of  true  Violettas,  it  would  take 
wonderfully  good  cultivation  to  exceed  this  limit.  Unfortunately  the 
class  is  at  present  used  to  find  a  place  for  varieties  which  have  very  little 
to  recommend  them,  either  in  form,  colour,  or  habit,  and  which  would 
otherwise  be  speedily  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Looking  over  a 
bsd  of  seedlings  of  over  fifty  varieties  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  I  find 
those  which  are  inclined  to  exceed  the  limit  are  in  nearly  every  case  of 
the  long  straggling  habit,  detested  by  those  who  like  the  true  tufted 
form,  while  any  which  come  within  this  limit  are  perfect  in  habit. 
These  are  all  raised  from  selected  flowers  of  the  original  Violetta  colour, 
varying  from  deep  blue  downwards  to  the  purest  white,  and  several 
yellows.  Turning  to  those  already  in  commerce  the  same  thing  it 
noticeable  in  a  greater  degree.  This,  together  with  the  inclination  to 
increase  in  size,  makes  one  doubt  if  they  have  a  trace  of  Violetta  in 
their  pedigree.  Several  of  them,  were  other  qualities  good  enough, 
could  easily  be  grown  as  large  as  some  of  our  best  ray  less  varieties. — 
W.  Baxter,  Woking. 
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- —  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens.— We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
J.  n.  Maiden  has  been  appointed  Government  Bijtaniat  and  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sydney  in  succession  to  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  who 
has  recently  retired  after  a  service  in  these  capacities  of  nearly  half  a 
century. 

-  Drying  Raspberries. — The  cultivation  of  Raspberries  in  the 

United  States  has  greatly  extended  of  late  years,  and  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  Raspberry  growing  industry  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
York  State.  In  this  State  large  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  produced, 
mainly  for  drying  or  evaporating,  in  which  form  it  is  consumed,  not  in 
New  York  State,  but  west  and  north-west  of  Chicago,  chiefly  in  lumber 
and  mining  camps,  and  on  the  plains,  where  fresh  fruit  is  scarce. 
Raspberries  are  grown  for  drying  to  an  important  extent  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  in  Arkansas.  They  are  not  exported  ;  for 
some  that  were  exported  to  France  met  with  no  sale.  It  is  stated  that 
these  dried  or  evaporated  Raspberries  have  as  much  merit  in  cookery  as 
the  fresh  berries,  but  of  this  we  have  grave  doubts,  and  they  are  used 
in  the  same  way  for  pies  and  fl,avouring.  Enormous  quantities  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  evaporated  in  Wayne  county,  New  York  State,  which  is 
styled  the  home  of  commercial  fruit  evaporation.  There  are  reported 
to  be  2200  fruit  evaporators  in  this  county.  This  industry  has,  says  a 
contemporary,  been  developed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
owes  its  beginning  to  the  introduction  of  a  small  evaporator  from  Ohio, 
which  dried  5  bushels  of  Apples  in  eight  to  ten  hours.  About  1000  tons 
of  evaporated  Raspberries  are  produced  annually  in  Wayne  county. 
When  they  were  first  introduced  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  were  common 
prices,  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  price  has  averaged  about 
8d.  or  8Jd.  per  lb.  About  4  lbs.  of  berries  are  required,  on  the  average, 

.  to  make  1  lb.  of  evaporated  fruit,  and  the  cost  of  evaporating  is  about 
1  Jd.  per  lb.  Therefore  it  would  hardly  pay  fruit  growers  in  England  to 
evaporate  Raspberries,  unless  the  price  of  the  fresh  fruit  should  fall. 
At  present  the  average  price  made  of  fresh  fruit  is  about  2id.  per  lb., 
which  would  make  the  evaporated  fruit  coat  lOd.  per  lb.  before  it  could 
be  put  on  the  market.  Of  course,  if  tne  price  of  fresh  Raspberries  fell 
considerably,  or  if  there  were  a  glut  of  this  fruit  in  any  season,  it  might 
pay  well  to  evaporate  it,  but  so  far  Raspberries  have  made  fairly 
remunerative  prices  in  this  country,  and  at  present  their  evaporation 
does  not  appear  likely  to  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  growers. 

-  Reading  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association.  — 

A  party  of  about  100  members  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
seed  trial  grounds  on  Thursday  evening,  June  25th.  The  visit  was 
arranged  to  see  the  Pea  trials,  it  being  thought  by  the  Association  that 
they  would  be  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  members.  Consent 
was  obtained  from  the  firm,  and  on  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Leonard 
G.  Sutton  was  present  to  welcome  the  members.  Before  proceeding  to 
inspect  the  trials  the  company  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea,  kindly 
provided  by  the  firm.  Afterwards  the  party,  being  a  large  one,  was 
divided — one  portion  going  to  view  the  culinary  Peas  first,  the  other  to 
inspect  the  Sweet  Pea  trials.  In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
to  the  culinary  Peas  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  trials,  which  numbered 
590  and  comprised  334  varieties,  were  all  sown  on  the  same  day, 
grown  under  ordinary  treatment  and  with  no  artificial  watering.  They 
had  not  been  grown  to  see  what  size  pods  could  be  obtained,  but  to 
compare  one  variety  with  another  on  exactly  equal  terms,  therefore 
there  were  many  of  the  older  varieties  growing  alongside  the  more 
recent  introductions  of  the  firm.  The  sorts  that  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion  were  the  large-podded  first  early  wrinkled  Peas,  Buttons’  Seedling 
and  Excelsior  ;  and  many  of  the  members  present  who  had  successfully 
grown  Buttons’  Bountiful  agreed  that  this  variety  was  one  of  the  most 
suitable  for  early  work.  It  being  early  in  the  season  only  the  first  and 
second  earlies  were  seen  at  their  best,  although  a  hasty  glance  through 
the  later  kinds  showed  that  there  were  some  useful  seedlings  which  the 
firm  had  in  hand,  notably  two  or  three  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  type. 
The  Sweet  Peas  consisted  of  125  trials,  all  represented  by  different 
names,  and  filled  350  rows  16  feet  long,  the  following  being  perhaps 
those  that  claimed  most  attention  : — Buttons’  Double  White,  Emily 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Sankey,  Duchess  of  York,  Buttons’  Giant  Primrose, 
Lady  Beaconsfield,  Buttons’  Delicate  Rose,  Delight,  Duke  of  York,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Obamberlain,  Apple  Blossom,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Her  Majesty,  Buttons’  Brilliant  Scarlet,  Countess  of  Radnor,  and 
Boreatton.  Before  dispersing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Neave,  accorded  to  the  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons  for 
their  kindness  in  not  only  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  spending  a 
'  most  pleasant  and  profitable  time  amongst  the  various  trials,  but  also 
for  their  hosoitality. 


■ - Normalene. — Such  is  the  name  of  a  plant  food  that  was  put 

on  the  market  by  the  Sharon  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  Little  Chester, 
Derby,  Difflcult  of  accomplishment  as  it  is,  the  manufacturers  have 
endeavoured  to  compound  a  mixture  which  will  be  suitable  as  far  as 
possible  to  all  plants,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  it  should 
attaia  to  wide  popularity.  The  manure  is  put  up  in  small  tins  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  readers  would  probably  find  it  to  their  advantage 
in  the  improvement  of  their  plants  to  give  it  a  trial. 

-  Carnations.— The  Carnation  begins  so  early  and  endures  so 

long  that  they  seem  to  be  ever  in  season  ;  indeed,  it  is  rare  of  ordinary 
border  or  tree  varieties  forced  that  some  are  not  in  bloom.  But  the 
season  of  outdoor  Carnations  is  at  hand,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  have 
an  abundance  of  sweet  smelling  flowers.  I  am  not  so  exacting  as  to 
require  that  all  flowers  shall  have  perfume.  It  is  too  much  to  expect, 
and  indeed  were  all  scented  would  make  life  in  a  garden  somewhat 
intolerable.  But  we  do  look  for  perfume  in  Carnations,  and  are  rather 
disappointed  when  it  is  absent.  Now  size  or  body  of  petals,  and,  as  in 
the  Malmaison,  too  often  very  rough,  crowded,  lumps  of  petals  also, 
seems  to  be  the  dominant  requirements  in  Carnations,  and  the  development 
of  perfume  a  very  minor  one.  No  doubt  some  fanciers  of  the  big  flowers 
will  regard  this  objection  as  carping,  but  I  have  never  evidenced  any 
enthusiasm  for  big  Carnation  blooms  any  more  than  I  have  for  the 
dressed  flowers  and  paper  collars  of  the  florist.  I  have,  however,  great 
fondness  for  flowers  of  good  medium  size,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  good  Carnations,  in  which  the  petals  are  not  crowded  or 
crumpled,  but  are  stout,  flat,  and  well  developed,  and  yet  with  some 
natural  regularity.  When  to  these  features  is  added  sweet  perfume, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Clove  Carnation,  then  1  think  we  have  beautiful 
flowers  indeed.  Great  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  shown  by  some  growers 
over  pot-grown-  Malmaisons,  such  as  were  seen  recently  at  the  Temple 
and  Drill  Hall  shows.  But  after  all,  what  is  presented  but  strong  plants 
in  6-inch  pots,  carrying  stout,  robust  grass  in  plenty,  but  only  one 
bloom,  aud  a  rather  ugly  bloom  at  the  best?  That  sort  of  thing  seems 
to  be  reducing  Carnation  culture  in  pots  to  an  absurdity.  Happily  we 
have  plenty  of  varieties  that  will  give  from  similar  plants  numerous 
useful  sized  and  most  pleasing  flowers.  I  should  all  the  same  like  to 
see  some  of  the  energy  now  devoted  to  the  raising  of  large  flowered  Car¬ 
nations  more  worthily  applied  in  the  production  of  those  which  give 
prominently  sweet  perfume. — A.  D. 

-  Preservation  of  Rare  Cape  Plants. — The  “  Agricultural 

Gazette  ”  of  Cape  Colony  publishes  a  letter  sent  by  Sir  Ferdinand  voQ 
Mueller  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and 
appealing  for  a  reserve  ground  for  the  preservation  of  rare  Cape  plants. 
As  the  veteran  botanist  of  Victoria  points  out,  the  vegetation  of  South 
Africa  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only  as  to  number  of  species,  but 
also  as  containing  an  astounding  variety  of  plants  of  special  and  peculiar 
type,  aggregated  chiefly  in  the  south-western  provinces  and  occurring 
nowhere  else.  Hundreds  of  these  are  quite  local,  and  restricted  to  very 
circumscribed  areas.  They  are  sure  to  be  swept  out  of  existence 
altogether,  unless  special  provision  is  made  for  their  preservation  ;  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  the  appeal  is  made  for  a  wild  garden  or 
reserve  for  the  conservation  of  Cape  plants  in  areas  where  they  can  be 
maintained  for  the  knowledge  of  generations  to  come.  It  may  be  said 
that  botanic  gardens  exist  already  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  j  but 
in  a  report  upon  Baron  von  Mueller’s  proposal,  Prof.  Mac  Owan 
remarks  ;  “These  places  can  only  exist  by  making  themselves  into  a 
lounge  or  pleasaunce  of  idle  hours  for  the  population  living  close  by. 

I  speak  as  one  who  knows,  for  it  was  my  lot  to  ran  one  of  these  for 
fourteen  of  the  hardest  and  most  unsatisfactory  years  of  my  working 
life.  The  conditions  of  support  compelled  the  place  to  grovel  down 
into  a  nursery  garden  on  commercial  lines,  in  order  to  get  money  enough 
to  keep  it  presentable  for  the  daily  stroller.  Nor  did  I  ever  dare  to 
plant  up  any  single  portion  of  it  with  typical  representatives  of  our 
Flora.  The  public  would  have  taken  the  alarm  at  once.  They  care 
nothing  for  the  special  prehistoric  flora  of  the  land  they  live  in,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  newest  hideous  abortion  in  Chrysanthemums.  .  .  So  that 
some  of  the  gardens  which  we  complaisantly  call  botanic,  have  it  in 
them  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  stop  the  slow  and 
sure  extinction  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  part  of  our  Cape 
Flora.  This  state  of  things,  brought  home  to  me  yearly  as  I  traverse 
the  same  solitudes  each  season,  and  note  the  increasing  scarcity  of  rare 
plants,  has  been  much  in  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter,  than  by  the  reserve,  now  recommended,  of 
chosen  localities  for  all  time  and  inalienable.”  But  much  as  this  is  to 
be  desired,  Prof.  Mac  Owan  has  to  confess  that  the  idea  is  not  likely  of 
even  approximate  fulfilment. — ("  Nature.”) 
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- Chestnuts. — The  American  Cliestnut  has  the  sweetest  kernels  ! 

but  are  smaller,  and  the  trees  must  be  some  fifteen  or  more  years  from 
the  seed  before  they  bear.  The  European,  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  has  nuts 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  American,  but  are  tamer  in  flavour.  But 
the  trees  will  bear  at  about  ten  years  from  the  seel.  The  dwarf 
Chinquepin  Chestnut  will  often  bear  the  second  or  third  year  from  seed, 
but  the  nuts  are  so  small  that  they  are  not  in  general  use.  The  Japan 
Chestnut  is  a  comparative  dwarf,  though  a  stronger  grower  than 
the  American  Chinquepin,  but  the  nuts  are  as  large  as  the  European 
Chestnut,  with  about  the  same  taste.  Like  the  Chinquepin,  they  bear 
early.  But  all  the  kinds  bear  early  when  grafted  from  bearing  trees. — 
(“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

-  Wistaria  sinensis.— The  accompanying  photograph  conveys 

a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  grand  old  creeper  when  well  flowered. 

I  have  sent  it  to  show  the  results  obtainable  by  following  the  simple 
method  of  pruning  which  I  have  frequently  advocated  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  This  is  to  thin  the  shoots  slightly  early  in 
August,  and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  cut  away  the  unripened  points, 
and  tie-in  the  remaining  shoots  wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them. 
The  old  method  of  pruning  closely  quite  fails  to  show  the  capabilities 
of  this  rampant  climber,  than  which  I  know  of  nothing  more  suitable 
for  covering  quickly  high  walls  or  buildings.  I  am,  moreover,  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  management  of  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers 
generally  the  best  results  are  achieved  by  pruning  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  now  adopted  for  fruit  trees  grown  on  the  extension  system — viz., 
that  of  thinning  the  shoots  instead  of  shortening  them,  A  too  free  use 
of  the  knife  has  in  innumerable  instances  been  the  cause  of  barren 
fruit  trees  and  flowerless  shrubs  and  climbers.  The  illustration  shows  a 
Wistaria  growing  on  the  orangery  here. — H,  Dunkin,  Castle  Gardens, 
Wanoioli.  [Unfortunately  the  photograph,  showing  the  hundreds  of 
trusses  of  flowers,  was  not  suitable  for  reproduction  in  our  pages.] 

-  “The  Candle  Tree.” — Vegetable  tallow  is  a  product  which 

meets  with  more  attention  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  Its 
power  of  withstanding  heat,  which  enables  it  to  be  shipped  in  cheeses 
without  any  packing,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  well  suited  for 
cundles  in  hot  climates  ;  but  there  has  been  very  little  readiness  shown 
in  London  to  deal  in  it,  says  Consul  Carles  writing  from  Hankow. 
There  are  three  or  four  qualities  of  the  article,  and  its  purity  greatly 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  export 
If  crushed  with  the  seeds  its  quality  is  greatly  deteriorated,  and  the 
cheeses  contain  elements  which  are  difiicult  to  remove.  But  if  the 
coating  is  carefully  removed  from  the  seeds  and  then  boiled,  it  is  said  to 
withstand  any  heat,  and  to  be  very  serviceable.  Samples  in  the 
London  market  were  for  many  years  almost  entirely  neglected,  but  in 
Europe  it  is  much  used  for  candles,  as  a  component  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  for  other  purposes.  Advices  have  been  received  from 
England  to  the  effect  that  adverse  duties  on  the  Continent  on  export 
from  Great  Britain  absolutely  prohibit  the  trade  thence.  The  statement 
seems  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  production  of  this  tallow  is  capable  of 
very  large  extension.  The  beauty  of  the  autumn  tints  of  the  Tallow 
Tree,  especially  when  grown  near  water,  recommend  its  introduction 
into  the  milder  parts  of  England, 

-  Stoneceop, — A  very  pretty  contrast  to  the  old  grey  or  brown 

wall  is  given  by  the  masses  of  golden  Stonecrop  which  often  surmount 
it,  the  large  thick  yellow  clusters  and  the  rich  green  of  its  foliage 
making  altogether  a  mass  of  bright  colour.  The  common  Stonecrop 
(Sedum  acre)  merits  well  its  name  of  Wall  Pepper,  for  a  burning  sensa¬ 
tion  long  remains  on  the  tongue  if  we  bite  it.  The  shoots  so  thickly  set 
with  small  upright  succulent  leaves,  overlapping  each  other,  do  not  hear 
the  flowers,  as  these  are  placed  on  leafless  stems,  and  this  forms  a  mark 
by  which  to  distinguish  the  species.  This  plant  boiled  in  ale  was  an  old 
medicine  for  rheumatism.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
species  called  Tasteless  Stonecrop  (Sedum  sexangulare)  is  also  common 
on  walls  and  house  tops,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  it  is  free  from  acridity ; 
and  the  larger  crooked  yellow  Stonecrop  fSedum  reflexum)  is  a  much 
more  frequent  plant  of  such  places,  often  making  the  roofs  look  beautiful 
by  its  large  bunches  of  golden  flowers  on  their  stems  5  or  C  inches  high, 
and  its  leaf  stems  with  many  thick  leaves  on  them  which  often  bend 
back  ;  while  a  very  similar  species,  except  that  its  tufted  loaves  form 
rosettes,  grows  in  large  masses  on  the  stones,  sometimes  in  the  very  bed 
of  a  rushing  river,  or  gilds  the  borders  of  some  roaring  waterfall  in 
Wales,  where  the  spray  leaves  on  its  foliage  and  blossoms  numerous 
drops  of  water  looking  like  crystals.  This  is  the  Welsh  Rock  Stonecrop 
(Sedum  Forsterianum).  The  flowers  of  these  species  are  all  yellow* 
— (“  Rural  World,”) 


YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

Their  Hours  and  Habitations. 

Your  correspondent,  “  Another  Subordinate,”  cannot  do  better  than 
read,  maik,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  two  very  excellent  letters 
contributed  to  this  discussion  by  “A  Wiltshire  Gardener.”  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  the  gardener  he  is 
serving.  In  the  meantime,  much  may  be  forgiven  him,  as  he  is  evidently 
young  and  inexperienced.  As  time  goes  on  many  things  which  puzzle 
him  now  will  become  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  thus  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  he  is  a  head  gardener,  as  I  hope  may  be  the  case  some  day. 
He  will  then  find  that  the  care  of  the  bothy  and  its  occupants  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  things  to  which  he  must  devote  his  attention, 

I  am  sure  there  are  hundreds  of  head  gardeners  who  would  be 
delighted  if  they  could  grant  the  young  men  under  them  more  favours, 
but  are  compelled  to  hold  their  hands  for  reasons  which  they  cannot 
discuss  with  those  serving  under  them.  So  far  as  my  twenty-five  years 
of  experience  goes,  1  am  assured  that  there  are  but  few  gardeners  who 
would  willingly  do  anything  to  make  their  young  men  unhappy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ia  not  in  any  gardener’s  power  to  grant  every  request  that 
is  made  to  him,  as  I  said  before. 

There  is  also  another  thing.  Is  the  average  young  man  grateful  for 
little  favours  which  his  chief  may  go  out  of  his  way  to  grant  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  compels  me  to  say  most  emphatically. 
No. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  head,  now  about  eight  years  ago,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  to  be  a  friend  in  every  way  to  the  young  men  who 
might  come  under  ray  care.  It  is  nothing  but  the  bare  truth  to  say  that 
1  studied  them  in  every  way  ;  but  without  exception  the  result  has  not 
been  fatisfactory.  Out  of  fourteen  young  men  who  have  passed  through 
my  hands  in  that  time  I  cannot  say  that  one  of  them  showed  me  even 
ordinary  gratitude  and  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  any  deeper 
feeling. 

One  in  particular  who  gave  much  trouble,  and  for  whom  I 
went  to  further  trouble  and  expense  in  order  tq  provide  him  with 
another  situation,  treated  me  with  marked  ingratitude  and  contempt. 
As  a  result,  I  have  for  some  time  now  altered  my  methods,  and  do  not 
trouble  about  the  young  men  in  the  way  I  used  to  do.  To  speak  plainly, 
I  have  adopted  the  reciprocity  system,  and  find  that  it  is  the  best  by  a 
very  long  way.  1  notice  that  a  favour  is  more  highly  valued  if  granted 
after  it  is  asked  for.  The  ordinary  young  man  looks  upon  each  new 
concession  as  a  sort  of  vantage  ground  upon  which  to  stand  and  make 
fresh  demands. 

In  days  gone  by  1  used  sometimes  to  wonder  why  my  chief  was  so 
reserved  and  seemingly  indifferent  to  me  and  my  welfare.  I  do  not 
wonder  now,  as  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  he  was  right,  and  his  method 
of  procedure  the  only  one  practicable  in  dealing  with  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  most  of  whom  were  probably  unreasonable  in  their  wants, 
and  ungraceful  when  these  wants  had  been  gratified. — Another  Head 
Gardener. 


CARNATIONS  AT  BARFORD  HILL. 

Carnations  will,  I  think,  ever  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
flowers,  for  in  them  are  embodied  the  attributes  of  a  choice  floral  gem, 
having  good  form,  exquisite  colours,  and  delicious  perfume.  Fortunately 
their  merits  are  now  fully  appreciated,  and  each  year  we  find  a  greater 
number  of  gardens  in  which  special  attention  is  bestowed  upon  their 
culture. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  well-kept  gardens  at  Bar  ford  Hill,  near 
Warwick,  I  noticed  a  fine  all-round  collection.  A  low  span-roofed  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Malmaisons,  and  thoroughly  well  the  plants  looked 
in  6  and  6-inch  pots,  each  plant  carrying  one  good  flower.  These  plants 
will  be  transferred  to  larger  pots  shortly,  and  grown  for  producing 
flowers  in  abundance  next  year.  Being  healthy,  vigorous,  and  entirely 
free  from  disease  they  should  develop  into  extra  fine  specimens.  The 
bright  salmon  pink  variety  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  the 
favourite.  Several  plants  of  the  newer  striped  variety,  Sir  E.  Wood, 
were  also  in  flower,  and  Mr.  R.  Jones,  the  head  gardener,  thinks 
highly  of  it,  and  intends  to  propagate  it  as  fast  as  possible.  Frequent 
applications  of  clear  soot  water  is  the  principal  stimulant  employed 
for  Carnations  at  Barford  Hill.  Another  house  was  filled  with  a  mixed 
collection.  Two  well-known  varieties,  Uriah  Pike  and  Winter  Cheer, 
were  here  in  good  form.  Although  the  plants  had  been  flowering 
freely  throughout  the  spring  months  they  still  carried  numbers  of 
their  useful  flowers.  Miss  A.  Campbell  was  conspicuous  among  the 
yellow  varieties,  and  Miss  M.  Godfrey  is  a  charming  white,  much  liked 
for  winter  flowering.  A  fine  flower  of  a  beautiful  soft  satin  rose  shade 
is  Princess  Alice,  which  is  specially  marked  out  for  growing  in  quantity. 
Another  good  rose-coloured  variety  is  A.  Noel. 

Carnations  in  the  open  air  are  also  grown  by  the  hundred,  and  a 
stronger  finer  lot  of  plants  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  see.  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  white,  the  old  dark  Clove,  and  Eaby  Castle  are  a  trio  grown  in 
quantity,  as  they  supply  abundance  of  flowers  in  three  distinct  colours 
which  are  much  sought  after.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Smith- 
Ryland  are  well  known  to  be  great  lovers  of  flowers  and  generous 
supporters  of  their  gardens,  and  they  are  fortunate  in  having  a  gardener 
who  does  all  that  skill  and  energy  can  do  to  produce  choice  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  in  abundance  throughout  the  year.  The  fine 
collection  of  Orchids  I  hope  to  give  a  note  of  at  some  future  time.— 
A  Lover  of  Carnations. 
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CAtTLEYA  MoSSLE  AkNOLDIANA,  I;0W’S  VARIETY. 

NtJMEROUS  as  were  the  Orchids  staged  at  the  Temple  show  of  i 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  none  attracted  more  attention  or 
elicited  more  expressions  of  approbation  than  Cattleya  Mossios  : 
Arnoldiana,  Low’s  variety,  of  which  a  flower  is  depicted  in  the 
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plenteously  leaved,  and  the  leaves  firm  at  the  axils,  they  usually 
grow  all  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  leaves  are  few,  many 
of  them  dead  or  far  gone,  the  chances  are  greatly  against  the 
cultivator.  Experienced  collectors  sent  out  by  the  principal 
nurserymen  and  ethers  interested  in  Orchids  are  so  well  up  in  the 
modes  of  packing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  arrive  safely. 
But  even  here  it  is  far  too  much  the  custom  to  cat  the  plants  up 
so  as  to  make  a  larger  number,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  popular 
and  beautiful  Vanda  Kimballiana  of  ten  reaching  us  with  only  about 
three  or  four  leaves.  Being  a  tolerably  easy  plant  to  establish  most  of 
them  grow,  but  it  takes  several  seasons  to  make  anything  like  good 
flowering  plants  of  them. 

But  wejdo  not  always  get  the  plants  from  the  class  of  collectors 
referred  to.  Employers  have  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
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woodcut,  fig.  3.  The  variety  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  an  undoubted 
improvement  on  the  type.  The  form  is  good,  the  shape  excellent, 
while  the  variations  of  colour  are  soft  and  pleasing.  The  sepals  are 
somewhat  narrow  and  clear  white,  while  the  petals  are  broad  and 
fimbriated.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  save  for  a  suffusion  of  rose 
through  the  centre.  The  beautiful,  heavily  fimbriated  lip  is  white 
veined  with  maroon,  while  the  throat  is  clear  yellow.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  the  exhibitors,  were  accorded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Orchid  Committee. 

Newly  Imrorted  Orchids. 

'As  briefly  noted  on  page  516  the  distichous-leaved  section  of  the 
Orchid  family  are  not  as  a  rule  so  easy  to  establish  as  those  of  the 
pseudo- bulbous  types.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  the  plants  arrive  ;  if  fairly  healthy,  looking 


where  Orchids  grow  naturally,  and  these,  often  from  a  commend¬ 
able  desire  to  please  those  at  home,  go  in  for  a  little  amateur 
collecting,  the  resulting  plants  usually  arriving  in  the  opposite  of 
good  condition.  Again,  Orchids  may  be  purchased  in  flower  in 
‘  many  foreign  markets,  the  natives  gathering  them  at  the  worst  of 
!  seasons,  and  tying  them  on  logs  of  wood  for  sale.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  these  plants,  when  they  eventually  reach  the  hand  of  the 
gardener  or  amateur  Orchid  grower,  are  not  worth  taking  the  least 
trouble  with,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  throw 
them  on  the  rubbish  heap  at  once.  I  have  often  received  that 
pretty  little  Orchid,  Camarotis  purpurea,  from  a  friend  who  visited 
the  market  at  Calcutta,  but  only  in  very  few  instances  were  the 
I  plants  any  good.  This  kind  of  importation,  then,  is  greatly  to  be 
'  deprecated  ;  it  destroys  hundreds  of  Orchids,  and  is  only  disappoint- 
!  ing  to  everyone  connected  with  them. 
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AngtiBcum  .^esquipedale  is  an  Orchid  that  has  often  been  sent 
home  in  bad  condition,  and  the  state  of  the  plants  when  received  is 
no  criterion  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  leaves  on  the  stems 
may  look  in  capital  oidsr  when  they  arrive,  but  presently  a  yellow 
insect  appears  in  the  leaf  axil,  and  they  drop  off  one  by  one  until 
the  stems  are  quite  bare  and  useless.  Occasionally  a  plant  turns  up 
that  has  apparently  lost  half  its  leaves  on  the  journey,  and  has  only 
a  tuft  of  about  eight  or  nine  on  the  top  of  the  stem.  This  class  of 
plant  frequently  does  better  than  the  last,  simply  because  it  has 
been  found  in  a  more  exposed  position,  and  therefore  more 
thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  referred  to  above.  The 
smaller  habited  kinds,  such  as  A.  modestum,  A  articulatum,  and 
others  are  often  imported  on  the  native  wood,  and  such  plants  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  already  established,  only  a  little  out  of  health 
owing  to  confinemeni  in  the  cases  on  the  journey  home.  Aerides, 
Vandas,  and  Saccolabiums  may  be  included  as  one  for  the  purpose 
of  this  note,  the  treatment  required  for  one  suiting  them  all. 

The  plants  when  received  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  all 
decayed  leaves  removed,  and  then  suspended  with  their  heads 
downwards  from  the  roof  of  a  warm  house,  there  to  gradually 
recover,  if  not  too  far  gone,  or  to  die  if  they  are.  One  great 
mistake  often  committed  is  to  cut  the  stems  back  when  seen  to  be 
bare  of  leaves.  This  thoroughly  weakens  them,  and  unless  the 
plants  are  large  and  much  more  vigorous  than  the  ordinary  run 
i.he  cutting  will  be  a  severe  check  to  them.  It  is  done,  of  course, 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but  if  left  until  they  are  producing  a 
few  roots  from  the  bare  part  of  the  stems  they  may  then  be 
shortened  back  with  safety,  even  with  advantage  to  the  plant’s 
health,  as  the  roots,  instead  of  rambling  about  in  the  atmosphere, 
enter  the  compost  and  assist  the  plant  by  collecting  moisture. 

Some  species  get  over  their  journey  much  better  than  others, 
and  the  vigorous-growing  Aerides  odoratum  or  virens  is  much  easier 
brought  round  than  the  natives  of  the  hilly  regions  that  have  to 
be  brought  a  long  distance  to  the  coast  line,  such  as  A.  affine  for 
instance.  Saccolabium  giganteum,  although  not  an  easy  plant  to 
grow,  is  one  of  the  most  readily  established,  while  the  Blumei 
guttatum  or  even  retusum  type  are  far  more  difficult,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  grow  much  more  freely  when  established.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  keeping  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  after  signs  of  root 
are  apparent ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  they  are  placed  in  them  the  better. 

No  compost  should  be  used  at  first,  simply  filling  up  around 
the  roots  with  clean  crocks  or  ballast,  a  little  sphagnum  moss  being 
put  on  when  the  roots  begin  to  be  active.  Masdevallias  are 
difficult  to  bring  round  if  in  bad  condition,  and  the  long  distance 
between  their  native  hills  and  the  hot  sweltering  coast  of  Weatern 
America  make  it  no  light  matter  to  bring  a  consignment  of  plants 
safely  through.  These  should  be  potted  at  once  in  clean  crocks,  as 
the  tufted  habit  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  together  if  handled 
much.  A  slight  surfacing  of  moss  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  roots 
are  again  on  the  move,  and  this  or  very  similar  treatment  may  be 
accorded  to  Cypripediums  and  Phalsenopsis,  different  temperatures, 
of  course,  being  necessary  to  suit  their  several  requirements. 

The  South  American  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas,  and  Waracewiczellas 
are  peculiar  plants  to  establish,  there  being  so  little  of  them  to 
come  and  go  upon,  as  it  is  termed.  The  rootstock*  should  be  laid 
out  on  a  moist  bottom  of  spar,  clinker,  or  some  such  material,  until 
signs  of  life  are  apparent,  when  they  may  be  potted  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  largely  of  sphagnum  and  crocks.  All  through  this 
time  they  should  be  closely  shaded,  few  Orchids  requiring  more 
shade  than  these  three  interesting  and  peculiar  genera. — H.  R.  R. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

EAKLY  Sl'KAW'BEEEIES. 

It  is  indeed  amusing  to  note  the  apparently  intense  desire  shown  by 
Various  growers  of  Strawberries  to  indicate  that  records  have  in  their 
case  been  beaten.  Really  this  feverishness  to  out-Herod  Herod 
seems  to  have  been  carried,  possibly  by  sympathetic  spores,  from  the 
field  of  sport  into  the  garden.  If  one  grower  had  fruit  of  some  variety 
ripe  on  a  given  date,  someone  else  rushes  in  to  tell  readers  that  he  had 
the  same  or  some  other  variety  giving  ripe  fruit  a  day  earlier. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  views  differ  so  much  as  to  when  fruits  are 
held  to  be  ripe,  there  are  always  matters  of  soil,  of  position,  shelter,  and 
age  of  plants,  to  be  regarded,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  readers  generally  or  even  one  person  to  draw  exact  conclusions.  One 
grower,  so  soon  as  he  has  a  fruit  coloured  on  the  upper  side,  let  the  under 
side  be  never  so  colourless,  exclaims,  "  I  had  fruits  ripe  on  such  a  date.” 
Another,  more  conscientious,  holds  that  Strawberries  may  be  regarded  as 
ripe  only  when  a  good  dish  for  the  table  may  be  gathered.  But  whether 
the  early  plants  be  found  on  a  warm  south  border  or  in  the  open  quarters, 
or  whether  the  plants  be  of  strong  early  runners  of  the  previous  year,  or 
two  or  three  years  old,  little  or  nothing  is  heard. 

In  the  Chiswick  trial  mentioned  on  page  555  of  the  Journal,  as  many 
as  twenty  varieties  ripened  fruits  within  seven  days,  John  Buskin  being 
first  and  Royal  Sovereign  second  ;  yet  had  a  similar  trial  have  been  con¬ 


ducted  in  some  other  place  we  might  have  seen  these  positions  reversed, 
or  even  Noble  or  some  other  early  variety  placed  first.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  one  variety  be  a  day  earlier  than  another.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  the  variety  grown  should  give  fine,  handsome,  good 
flavoured,  firm  fruits  in  great  abundance.  So  far  it  does  seem  from 
general  experience  that  Royal  Sovereign  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to 
those  requirements. — A.  D.  _ 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  correspondence  on  early  Straw¬ 
berries,  I  have  sent  you  the  dates  on  which  I  have  picked  Strawberries 
for  tbe  last  three  years — not  a  few  fruits  only,  but  enough  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supplj' ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  this  year  we  picked  earlier  than 
any  previous  years,  due,  1  consider,  to  the  mild  winter.  But  I  think  we 
should  have  been  able  to  pick  quite  a  week  earlier  than  we  did  had  it 
not  been  for  a  couple  of  sharp  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 

In  1894  we  picked  Noble  on  June  4th,  in  1895  May  26tb,  and  this 
year  1  picked  Royal  Sovereign  on  tbe  20th  of  May.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  I  have  grown,  this  variety,  but  I  think  it  a  decided  acquisition 
as  an  early  Strawberry,  as  growing  side  by  side  with  Noble  it  was  ripe 
four  days  earlier,  besides  being  superior  in  flavour.  This  year  I  think  is 
an  exceptionally  early  one,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
especially  with  any  early  varieties  to  be  sent  out  for  the  first  time.  As 
showing  the  earliness  of  the  season,  I  might  say  I  have  been  picking 
Waterloo  and  Latest  of  All  since  the  18th  ult. 

Having  given  the  dates  of  picking,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  few  cultural  details.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  treating 
the  Strawberry  as  an  annual  for  getting  early  and  fine  fruits,  and  on  no 
account  do  I  leave  a  bed  after  the  second  year  o!  fruiting  ;  and  I  only 
leave  a  bed  for  two  years  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  smaller  sized 
fruit  required  for  kitchen  use,  where  large  fruits  would  be  of  no  use. 
For  getting  early  and  large  fruits  runners  should  be  layered  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  had  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  or 
Lettuce  ought  to  be  trenched,  well  manured  (cow  manure  preferred), 
and  allowed  to  settle  down,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  the 
runners  are  well  rooted.  They  are  placed  a  foot  apart  in  rows  18  inches 
asunder,  treading  the  ground  firmly  between  them.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  they  receive  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure,  to  be  washed 
in  by  the  autumn  and  winter  rains.  At  the  beginning  of  April  the  beds 
are  w'ell  mulched  with  long  litter  from  the  stables,  which  by  being  put 
on  early  gets  well  cleaned  before  the  fruits  are  ripe,  besides  keeping  the 
roots  moist  should  a  drought  set  in.  If  any  of  the  beds  are  required  to 
stand  the  second  year  they  are  gone  over  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
fruiting,  and  every  other  plant  hoed  out.  The  most  important  points  I 
consider  in  Strawberry  culture  are  firm  ground,  plenty  of  manure,  and 
young  plants. — G.  FiAet,  Sussea-. 


In  answer  to  your  correspondent  on  page  658,  re  the  ripening  of 
Royal  Sovereign  in  comparison  with  Noble,  I  may  say  we  picked  the 
first  fruits  from  each  variety  here  on  the  6th  of  June,  from  both  two- 
year-old  and  maiden  plants  grown  Ride  by  side.  This  was  much  earlier 
than  usual.  I  have  mislaid  the  date  of  the  first  picking  for  1895,  but 
for  the  season  1894  the  first  picking  was  on  July  12th, — \V.  M Abbott, 
Doiolais. 


Royal  Soveeeign  versus  Noble  Steawbeeeies. 

In  reply  to  "P.  0.”  (page  568),  I  may  state  that  there  is  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  date  of  the  ripening  of  the  above  varieties. 
Last  autumn  I  planted  a  south  border  with  Royal  Sovereign,  Noble,  and 
John  Ruskin.  The  first  fruit  of  the  last  named  was  coloured  on  the 
29th  May,  The  next  day  several  fruits  of  the  two  former  had  commenced 
to  colour,  and  were  both  ready  to  gather  at  the  same  time.  Royal 
Sovereign  is  light  in  colour,  very  similar  to  British  Queen,  but  is  not  so 
heavy  a  cropper  as  Noble.  There  is,  however,  no  comparison  between  the 
two  for  flavour,  as  Sovereigns  are  far  superior  in  that  respect.  But  as  an 
early  market  variety  I  consider  Noble  will  still  hold  its  own,  as  its  large 
showy  fruit  will  always  fiud  a  ready  market,  and  as  it  will  average  a 
greater  weight  of  fruit  per  plant,  should  not  be  readily  disposed  of  in 
favour  of  the  former.  But  for  supplying  a  private  family,  where  size 
and  quality  are  taken  into  consideration,  I  consider  Royal  Sovereign 
shoula  be  grown  in  preference  to  any  other  early  variety.  It  succeeds 
much  better  treated  as  an  annual  than  when  grown  for  two  or  three 
years.  Early  runners  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border  in  August. 

G  UNTON  Paek  Steavvbeeey. 

A  correspondent  (page  582)  asks  the  opinion  of  other  growers  of 
this  variety.  My  experience  of  it  this  season  is  very  much  in  its  favour. 
At  the  present  date  (26th  June),  and  for  a  week  past,  I  have  been 
gathering  from  the  open  quarter  some  of  the  largest  and  best  coloured 
fruit  of  this  variety  that  I  have  ever  grown,  and  being  of  good  flavour 
I  can  strongly  recommend  it.  It  is  not  a  heavy  cropper  w’hen  compared 
with  President  or  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  but  its  grand  appear¬ 
ance  will  commend  it  to  those  who  prefer  a  large  showy  Strawberry  of 
good  flavour,  1  have  no  other  variety  this  season  any  way  approaching  it. 
Some  of  the  best  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  were  probably  as  large,  but 
it  is  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  variety  under 
notice,  I  find,  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Allan’s  seedlings,  as  Empress  of  India 
absolutely  refused  to  grow  here,  and  Lord  Suffield  is  much  smaller,,  but 
of  good  flavour.  These  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  Gunton  Park. 
Those  who  have  not  given  it  a  trial  should  do  so,  though  it  may  not  do 
so  well  on  all  soils.  The  plants  are  growing  here  on  the  magnesian 
limestone,  which  suits  them  admirablv. — S.  York-t. 
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Eose  Show  Fixtures  ik  1896. 

July  2nd  (Thursday). — Bath,  Eltham,  and  Norwich. 

„  4th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  7th  (Tuesday), — Harrow,  Wolverhampton.! 

„  8th  (Wednesday).— Canterbury  (Hospital  FSte),  Chelmsford, 
Hitchin,  Lee,"*  Newcastle-on-Tyne,!  Redhill  (Reigate),  and 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  9  th  (Thursday). — Helensburgh,  Wood  bridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  11th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton! 

„  14th  ^Tuesday). — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  15th  (Wednesday). — Ulverston  (N.R.S.) 

„  16th  (Thursday). — Halifax. 

„  2l8t  (^Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

„  26th  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  29th  (Wednesday). — Chesterfield. 

„  30th  (Thursday). — Trentham. 

Aug.  6th  (Wednesday). — Chester.* 

„  19th  (Wednesday), — Shrewsbury.* 

!  A  show  lasting  three  days.  *  A  show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  dates  not  appearing  in  the  present  list  I  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
In  the  next  one.— Edward  Mawlet,  Rosebanlt,  BerTihamsted,  Herts, 

Reading  Rose  Show. 

AT  the  Rose  show  held  by  the  National  Eose  Society  at  Reading  on 
the  24th  ult.,  no  fewer  than  3980  blooms  were  staged  in  competition  in 
the  classes  devoted  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  and 
Noisettes,  or  320  more  blooms  than  at  the  Gloucester  exhibition  last 
year.  Consequently,  the  Reading  Show  was  the  largest  provincial  exhi¬ 
bition  ever  held  by  the  Society  in  the  South  of  England.  With  the 
exception  of  those  at  Birmingham  in  1890  and  at  Derby  in  1895  it  was, 
moreover,  the  most  extensive  show  that  has  as  yet  been  held  by  the 
Society  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  if  we  except  the  metropolitan  exhi¬ 
bitions  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  classes 
open  to  exhibitors  were,  as  a  rule,  nearly  twice  as  numerous. — 
Edwd.  Mawley,  Hon.  See.,  N.R  8, 

BOSE  SHOWS, 

HEREFORD. — June  23rd. 

With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Malvern  last  year,  the  Hereford  and 
West  of  England  Rose  Society  have  held  the  whole  of  their  exhibitions 
at  Hereford,  the  thirtieth  taking  place  under  a  marquee  in  the  Castle 
Green  on  Thursday.  Considering  the  dry  season  experienced  in 
Herefordshire  it  was  a  very  successful  show  from  a  spectacular  point  of 
view,  boxes  of  splendid  blooms  coming  from  nurserymen  in  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  weather  has  been  kinder  to  Rose  growers,  and  a  few 
of  the  Herefordshire  amateurs  also  came  out  remarkably  well,  while 
herbaceous  flowers  and  some  of  the  other  exhibits  made  most  interesting 
displays.  The  show  did  not  appear  to  be  patronised  much  by  the 
citizens,  says  the  “  Hereford  Times,”  and  a  question  arises  how,  if  it 
continues  to  be  held  in  Hereford,  the  exhibition  can  be  made  more 
popular.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ashley,  Rector 
of  Stretton  Sugwas,  his  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Carver, 
together  with  the  Committee  of  Management,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Arkwright  is  Chairman,  have  worked  very  hard  these  last  two  years  to 
bring  financial  success  to  the  show,  and  have  managed,  by  making  the 
prize  list  in  the  open  classes  attractive,  to  obtain  entries  from  many  of 
the  leading  nurserymen  in  the  kingdom.  A  box  of  Roses  from  one 
Herefordshire  amateur  had  a  remarkable  success,  taking  first  prize  and 
gold  medal  in  eighteens,  while  one  of  the  blooms,  Her  Majesty,  not  only 
insured  that  particular  victory,  but  also  won  two  silver  medals,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  and 
the  other  for  the  best  Rose  exhibited  by  a  Herefordshire  amateur  in 
Division  III.  The  most  perfect  Eose  in  the  show  was  Xavier  Olibo. 
Herbaceous  flowers  made  a  strong  class.  Table  decorations  were  decidedly 
good.  The  extreme  pressure  on  our  space  precludes  our  giving  a 
de* ailed  report,  and  we  therefore  mention  the  prizewinners  in  a  few  of 
the  chief  clasaea. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  seventy-two  varieties,  first,  Mr. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester ;  second,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Bralswick, 
Colchester;  third,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtownards,  County 
Down,  Ireland.  Thirty-six  varieties. — Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Coventry, 
were  first,  Messrs.  M.  «fe  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  second,  and  Messrs.  James 
Townsend  &  Son,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester,  third.  For  twenty- 
four  trebles  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first,  Mr.  F.  Cant  second,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Son  third. 

In  the  open  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  first,  Mr. 
Arthur  Whitton,  Bedale ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Hucclecote;  third,  Mr. 
T.  Hobbs,  Easton  House,  Bristol.  For  twelve  varieties,  first,  the  Rev. 
W,  H.  Jackson,  Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford.  Twelve  trebles. — First, 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs ;  second,  the  Rev.  W.  H,  Jackson  ;  third,  Mr.  A,  Whitton. 

In  the  division  for  Herefordshire  amateurs  Mr.  T.  Pewtress,  Bishop- 
stone,  took  first  prize  and  gold  medal  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms,  Mr, 


J.  Ough,  Hampton  Green,  Hereford,  being  second,  and  the  Rev- 
Prebendary  Asbley,  Stretton  Rectory,  Hereford,  third.  For  twelve 
varieties,  first,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Corcewall,  Bart.,  Moccas  Court, 
Hereford  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Parish,  Sellarsbrook,  Monmouth.  For 
twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  first,  Mr.  F.  Cant;  second,  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant ; 
third,  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co.  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct. — 
First,  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Co. ;  second,  Messrs.  M.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ; 
third,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son. 

SOUTHSEA.— June  30th. 

This  show  took  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last  on  the  Parade 
Pier,  and  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth.  The  exhibition, 
which  proved  a  great  success,  was  the  first  held  in  the  district,  the  proceeds 
being  in  aid  of  the  Milton  and  Eaatney  Church  Fund.  The  fine  Pavilion 
was  crow'ded  to  exiess,  and  the  weather  fine.  Good  prizes  were  offered 
in  the  open  classes,  which  brought  the  following  noted  exhibitors : — 
I  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Chesbunt  ;  Keynes,  Williams,  Salisbury  ;  V7,  Taylor, 
Hampton;  F.  J.  Flight,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Winchester  ;  Mrs,  Murray  ;  Messrs. 
W.  &;  G.  Drover  ;  and  J.  0.  Broke,  Esq.,  Ejde,  The  amateur  classes 
were  well  represented.  A  fine  collection  of  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Adams,  Clarendrn  Nurseries,  Southsea.  His  exhibits  comprised 
well  finished  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Grosse 
Mignonne  and  Prince  Alfred  Peaches,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries, 
and  Best  of  All  Melons.  Messrs.  W.  <&  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  showed 
Orchids  and  shower  bouquets,  which  excited  much  attraction. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Orchids,  not  for  competition,  sent  by  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak 
Lodge  (gardener,  Mr,  Carr).  The  plants,  about  100  in  number,  were 
well  flowered,  and  included  good  specimens  of  Cypripediums  Godefrojie, 
bellalulum,  Lawrenceanum,  Warnerianum,  Odontoglossums  cordafum, 
crispum,  and  others.  Cattleyas  gigas  El  Dorado,  and  Epidendrum  vitelli- 
num  majus.  Mr.  R.  Marshall,  florist,  Southsea,  showed  a  fine  group  of 
well-grown  Palms,  with  Liliam  Harris!  and  floral  designs  representing 
the  borough  arms.  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Bedbampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  also  eighty  varieties  of 
Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas.  The  prizes  offered  for  table  decorations,  sprays, 
buttonholes,  and  baskets  of  Roses  were  well  contested  for. 

The  Roses  on  the  second  day  eeemed  as  fresh  ss  on  the  first.  The  Hon, 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Winder),  Mr.  W.  Drover,  F.E  H.S.,  manager,  and  the 
Committee,  may  fully  congratulate  themselves  on  this,  their  first  venture. 
Open  classes,  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  six  entries. — Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Chesbunt,  were  first  with  a  splendid  stand,  the  most  noticeable 
being  C.  Gater,  Victor  Hugo,  Prince  Arthur,  Paul’s  Early  Blush, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Reynolds  Hole,  Augusta  Victoria  (good).  Second, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  Salisbury,  Third,  Mr.  W,  Taylor,  Hampton. 
Six  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  twelve.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  Horace  Vernet,  Her  Majesty,  and  others.  Second,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams.  Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes.— First,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  showing  grand  blooms,  amongst  which  were  Madame  Cusin, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  There  was  a  good  com¬ 
petition  in  the  class  for  garden  Roses.—  First,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  whose 
stand  was  well  set  up,  and  included  L’Ideal,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler.  Second,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
Somerset. 

In  the  amateurs’  section  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms  Mr.  F.  Neville, 
gardener  to  F.  J.  Plight,  Esq.,  Twyford,  was  a  good  first,  the 
principal  blooms  being  The  Bride,  A,  K.  Williams,  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire,  C,  Gater,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (good).  Second 
Mrs.  Murray,  Perivale,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  For  twelve  distinct  blooms, 
first  F.  J.  Flight,  Esq.  Second  Mrs.  Murray.  Twelve  Tea  or  Noisettes, 
first  F.  J.  Flight,  Esq.  Second  Mrs.  Murray.  Table  decorations,  first 
Miss  Horner.  Second  Mrs.  Taylor.  Dr.  Kyffin,  Gosport,  showed  a 
magnificent  group  of  Malmaison  and  seedling  Carnations.  Baskets  of 
Roses,  not  for  competition,  were  shown  by  Madame  Smith  of  Southsea. 

WINDSOR.— June  27th. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Windfor,  Eton,  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  the  slopes  of  Windsor  Castle. 
The  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  arrangements  being  effectually 
carried  out,  a  good  show  was  the  result.  Four  marquees  were  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  exhibits,  ail  of  which  were  well  filled. 
Roses  were,  of  course,  the  principal  feature,  classes  being  provided  for 
both  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  Competition  throughout  was  keen, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  quite  up  to  the  standard.  One  tent  was 
set  apart  for  the  miEcellaneous  exhibits  of  nurserymen,  the  effect  of 
which  was  very  pleasing. 

Seven  competitors  appeared  in  the  principal  class  for  forty -eight 
single  trusses  of  Roses,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  took 
the  coveted  position  with  a  good  even  stand,  which  comprUed — Back 
row:  Uliich  Brunner.  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Ciawfoid,  Xavier  Olibo,  Caroline  Testout,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs. 
i  John  Laing,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Suzanne  Marie  Redo- 
canachi.  Pride  of  Rtigate,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Horace  Vernet,  Her  Majesty. 
Middle  row  ;  Jean  Soupert,  Madame  Watteville,  Alfred  Colomb,  La 
Fraicheur,  Camille  Beinardin,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  FiaEQois  Michelon,  Prirce  Arthur,  Marquise  Little,  Victor 
Hugo,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marchiocess  of  Londonderry,  Abel  Car- 
ri^re,  Marie  Verdier.  Front  row;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Comtesse  de 
Ludre,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Sheffield,  Ernest 
Metz,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  Crapelet,  A.  K.  Williams,  The  Bride, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Catherine  Mermet,  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Gabriel 
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Luizet,  Thomas  'Mills,  and  Helen  Keller.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester, 
was  a  very  creditable  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  third. 

Messrs.  JD.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  a  good  first  eighteen  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  showing  Medea,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Nipbetos,  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Van  Iloutte,  Souvenir  de  S,  A.  Prince,  Ernest  Metz, 
Madame  Cuiin,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Alba  rosea,  and  Mar<icfaal  Niel.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr,  F.  Cant,  and  third  to  Mr.  B.  K.  Cant.  For  twelve  trebles  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son  were  a  good  first,  the  best  blooms  being  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Prince  Arthur. 
Mr,  B.  R.  Cant  took  the  second  prize,  some  of  his  flowers  being  slightly 
damaged  ;  and  the  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Cant.  Eight 
exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety,  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Sons  being  placed  first  with  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant 
was  second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
third  with  Marie  Baumann, 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen  single  trusses  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  a  good  first,  the  stand  containing 
superb  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marie  Baumann,  Gustave  Piganeau,  GiJndral 
Jacqueminot,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  others.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  of 
Worksop,  was  justly  placed  second,  and  P.  C.  Burnand,  Esq,,  third.  The 
Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  six  single  trusses  of  one  variety, 
showing  Caroline  Testout.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq  ,  was  second  with  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  Mr.  Weller,  gardener  to  Chas.  Grahame,  Esq.,  followed 
with  the  third.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  with  twelve  Teas, 
showing  Catherine  Mermet,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Innocente  Pirola  in  good 
form.  Mr.  T.  Guttridge,  gardener  to  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
second  honours,  and  H.  V,  Machin,  Esq.,  follow'ed  with  the  third.  The 
Lc’r.  J,  H.  Pemberton  was  to  the  front  with  six  trebles,  showing  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Francois  Michelon.  The  second  and  third  places  were 
taken  by  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  and  P.  G.  Burnand,  Esq.,  in  the  order 
named. 

Ill  the  local  classes  the  quality  was  fairly  good,  Mr.  E.  Johnson 
winning  with  eighteen  distinct  blooms,  Mr.  F.  W.  Helyar  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Beasley,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Richardson,  Esq.,  third.  Miss  Bailey 
was  a  good  first  with  twelve  single  trusses,  and  Mr.  T.  Williams  second. 
Miss  Bailey  was  also  to  the  front  with  six  single  trusses  of  both  Hy  brid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas.  Mr.  T.  Williams  was  first  with  six  bunches  of 
garden  Roses,  and  Mr.  E.  Gould  took  first  honours  for  a  basket  of  garden 
Roses.  Mr.  T.  Guttridge  was  first  with  a  display  of  Roses  arranged  for 
effect,  and  Mn  A.  Sturt  followed  with  the  second  award. 

Three  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  occupy¬ 
ing  a  space  of  12  feet  by  6.  Mr.  A.  Gillies,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert 
Harvey,  Bart.,  was  placed  first  with  an  arrangement  rather  too  flat  to  be 
effective.  Crotons,  Adiantums,  Gloxinias,  Carnations,  and  Francoas 
were  the  chief  plants  employed,  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen, 
Esq.,  took  the  second  award,  and  Mr  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  F. 
Govett,  Esq.,  third.  Mr,  G.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  Rilge,  was  first  with 
a  group  of  lesser  dimensions,  Mr.  J,  Williams,  gardener  to  F,  Richards, 
Esq.,  being  second,  but  in  both  cases  the  arrangements  were  much  too 
crowded.  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first  with  four  specimen  plants.  Mr.  E. 
Cudlip,  gardener  to  A.  Mount,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  Begonias,  and  for 
six  table  plants  Mr.  T,  H.  Berry,  gardener  to  Lady  Mary  Currie,  took 
the  first  place.  Table  decorations  were  numerous,  and  in  the  ladies’ 
class  Mrs.  Osman  won  with  an  elegant  arrangement,  the  second  place 
being  taken  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Booth. 

Mr.  Thos.  Osman,  gardener  to  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  for 
four  dishes  of  fruit,  in  which  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  well  coloured. 
Mr.  J,  Williams  was  second  with  a  much  inferior  exhibit.  Mr.  G.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Miss  Ridge,  was  first  wdth  two  bunches  black  Grapes, 
showing  well  finished  Hamburg'hs.  Mr.  T.  Osman  was  a  good  second. 
Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  Major  Legge,  was  first  with  Peaches,  showing 
fine  Royal  George,  and  that  honour  in  the  Nectarine  class  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Sturt.  Mr.  T.  Osman  was  first  with  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
and  Mr.  A.  Gillies  second.  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith  was  first  with  two  Melons 
in  competition  for  Messrs,  Sutton’s  prize  with  good  fruit  of  Sutton’s 
Perfection.  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  gardener  to  A.  Gilleat,  Esq.,  was  second  j 
and  Mr.  D.  Rixton,  gardener  to  Hon.  C.  S.  Irby,  third.  Mr.  J.  Tomlin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldringham,  obtained  Messrs.  Sutton’s  prize  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  T.  Osman  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Quelch, 
gardener  at  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer,  won  Messrs.  Carter’s  prize  for 
a  similar  collection. 

As  already  stated  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  well  represented.  A 
largo  expanse  of  tabling  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman,  Woking, 
who  showed  Roses  in  great  variety,  with  Sweet  Peas,  Irises,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  Aquilegias,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Pyrethrums,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  and  Lilium  candidum.  Mr.  B,  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  also 
showed  hardy  flowers  in  variety.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibits 
in  the  show  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  who  showed 
Crimson  Rambler,  very  floriferous,  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  Carnations, 
and  these  encircled  with  baskets  of  cut  Roses.  Ferns  were  used  in 
the  arrangement,  which  was  most  effective.  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
made  a  large  display  with  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  much  admired. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Lady  Penzance,  Little  Dorrit,  Monarch, 
Lottie  Eckford,  Emily  Eckford,  Captivation,  Royal  Robe,  Dorothy 
Tennant,  Novelty,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Senator.  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams,  Holloway,  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowers  and  foliage 
plants.  A  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  which  were  noticed  Delphiniums  in  variety. 


Oriental  Poppies,  Campanulas,  Hemcrocallis,  Phloxes,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
others,  the  flowers  were  effectively  arranged,  and  made  a  striking  display. 
The  same  firm  also  showed  a  fine  collection  of  Roses  and  pots  of 
Strawberries.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Rons,  Higheate,  sent  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Carnations,  which  included  Malmaison  Germania,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  and  Alice  Ayres,  the  whole  making  an  effective  display. 
Mr.  F.  Cant  staged  a  large  collection  of  garden  Roses  j  and  Mr,  W.  H. 
Titt,  Windsor,  sent  floral  designs. 

SUTTON. — June  30th. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sutton  Amateur  Rose  Society 
was  held  in  the  Public  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  The  interest  taken  by  the 
amateur  growers  at  Sutton  in  the  queen  of  flowers  is  very  marked,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  show  was  not  quite  up  to  its  usual  standard. 
Though  competition  was  not  so  keen  flowers  generally  were  good,  for 
which  the  amateurs  of  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  commended.  Ladies’ 
classes  were  wejl  represented,  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Chcal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  and  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  the 
former  staging  hardy  flowers  and  the  latter  Caladiums. 

In  the  premierclassforthirty-six  blooms,  open  to  nurserymen,  the  com¬ 
petition  was  fairly  keen,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  winning  with  an  even 
exhibit,  which  comprised  (back  row)  Her  Majesty,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Francois  Michelon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Earl  of  Dufferin  j  (middle  row) 
Alfred  Dumesnil,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Fisher  Holmes,  Susanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Reynolds  Hole,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Horace  Vernet,  White  Lady  ;  (front  row)  Abel  Carri6re,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  B.  Y.  Teas,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  Fraicheur,  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  Marie  Verdier,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Prince  Arthur,  Marquise  Litta,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  So  close  was  the 
competition  for  second  and  third  places  that  a  decision  was  not  easily 
arrived  at.  Eventually,  however,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  was 
placed  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  third. 

Mr.  Frank  Cant  claimed  first  honours  with  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
showing  superb  flowers  of  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The 
Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mar’cchal  Niel,  Ernest 
Metz,  Souvenir  d’Blise  Vardon,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Madame  Hoste, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son 
were  awarded  second  prize,  but  some  of  the  flowers  were  rather  loose  ; 
and  the  third  award  fell  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

In  the  amateur  division  (open)  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  had  the  best 
twenty-four  bloomfl,  showing  A.  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout,  Prince 
Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Ella  Gordon,  John  Bright, 
Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  and  others  in  good  form.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  also  first  with  eight  trebles,  the  best  blooms  being  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  Slaughter  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Teas,  and  therefore  was  awarded  first  prize. 
In  the  division  open  to  growers  of  less  than  2000  plants,  Mr.  P,  C.  G. 
Burnand  was  placed  first  for  twelve  blooms,  showing  fine  examples  of 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.,  Baker,  Her  Majesty,  Marie 
Baumann,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  and  La  France. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  showed  a  fair  stand,  which  was  accorded  second 
prize.  Mr.  Burnand  was  first  with  six  trebles,  showing  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marie 
Baumann,  Her  Majesty,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mr.  E,  M.  Bethune  was 
placed  second  with  moderate  flowers.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  a 
good  first  with  nine  Teas,  and  Mr.  Burnand  followed  with  second. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Langton  was  first  with  nine  trusses  in  the  class  open  to 
growers  of  less  than  1000  plants.  The  flowers  were  good,  and  comprised 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Madame  Cusin,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  third. 
Mr.  Gifford  took  the  highest  award  for  six  blooms  with  a  really  fine 
exhibit.  Mr.  R.  H.  Langton  followed  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  M. 
Hodgson  third.  The  first  prize  for  four  trebles  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Langton,  whose  best  flowers  were  Mrs.  John  Laing ;  Messrs. 
Bateman  and  Hodgson  •  followed  second  and  third  in  the  foregoing 
order.  For  six  Teas  Mr.  E.  Langton  was  again  first,  Mr.  Bateman 
second,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  third.  For  twelve  single  trusses  of  one  variety 
Mr.  E.  Mi  Bethune  was  placed  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Francisca 
Kiiiger.  Mr.  P.  C.  G.  Burnand  was  second  with  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  third  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 

In  the  local  classes,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  600  plants,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Miller  was  first  with  twelve  blooms,  showing  Marie  Finger,  Ulrioh 
Brunner,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Victor  Hugo,  Auguste  Rigotard,  General  Jacqueminot,  E.  Y.  Teas,  La 
France,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr,  R.  Farden, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Hooper.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  a  good 
first  with  nine,  Mr.  E.  W.  Miller  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Schofield  third.  In 
the  class  for  six  blooms  Mr.  R.  W.  Miller  was  a  decided  first,  winning 
with  the  exhibit  the  ladies’  challenge  cup  and  the  N.R  S.  silver  medal. 
Mr.  W.  Hooper  followed,  a  fair  second  ;  and  in  the  third  prize  exhibit, 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Schofield,  was  a  bloom  of  Her  Majesty  which  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  as  being  the  best  in  the  amateur  section. 

In  the  ladies’  class  for  the  most  tasteful  dinner  table  decoration  of 
Roses  five  exhibitors  appeared,  but  of  these  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pulbrook  was 
justly  placed  first  for  an  effective  arrangement  formed  of  Tea  Roses, 
Smilax,  and  Oat  grass.  Mrs.  A.  Bawtree  was  second  with  a  tasteful 
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deooratiou,  in  which  William  Allan  Richardson  Roses  were  freely  used. 
Mrs.  Winnie  Fisher  followed  a  close  third,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wilkin 
fourth.  Baskets  of  Roses  were  a  feature,  and  in  a  keen  competition 
Miss  May  Delmair  was  placed  first  with  a  light  and  elegant  arrange¬ 
ment.  Miss  Mary  Fisher  was  a  good  second  with  a  tasteful  basket,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Vaschofield  followed  with  the  third.  Miss  Mary  Fisher  was 
first  with  a  bouquet  of  Roses,  and  Mrs.  A;  Bawtree  second.  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Delmar  showed  a  pretty  spray  of  Roses,  which  took  first  prize  ;  and  for 
the  best  buttonholes  Miss  Winnie  Fisher  took  the  coveted  place.  For  a 
bracket  of  Roses  suitable  for  hanging  on  a  wall  Miss  Mary  Fisher  was 
awarded  first  prize,  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Delmar  second.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  baskets  of  Roses  shown  by  children,  for  which  several  of  the 
young  people  showed  tasteful  arrangements. 

CROYDON.— July  1st. 

This  flourishing  horticultural  Society  held  its  twenty-ninth  summer 
exhibition  on  Wednesday,  in  the  grounds  of  Wellesley  House.  Rosea 
were  a  feature  both  in  open  and  local  classes,  though  the  quality  gene¬ 
rally  showed  some  falling  off.  Table  decorations  and  specimen  plants 
were  well  represented,  while  in  the  cottagers’  section  competition  was 
keen.  Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  sent  by  nurserymen,  and 
amongst  them  groups  of  Begonias  and  other  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon  ;  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  and  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  staging  hardy  flowers. 

Four  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  premier  class  for  forty-eight  Roses, 
and  out  of  these  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  first,  also  winning  the 
Society’s  silver-gilt  medal.  The  stand  comprised — Back  row  :  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marquise  Litta,  Duke 
of  Fife,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Charles  Gates, 
Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duchesse  de  Morny. 
Middle  row  :  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  Pierre 
Netting,  The  Bride,  Annie  Wood,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Captain 
Hayward,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Maurice 
Bsrnardin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Louis  Van  Houtto,  Marie  Verdier.  Front  row  ;  Horace 
.  Vernet,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Delville,  Ernest  Metz,  Comte 
de  Paris,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Prince  Arthur,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  A.  K.  Williams,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  Mr. 
F.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  awarded  second  prize  ,*  and  the  third  fell  to 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  placed  first  with  twenty- 
four  trebles,  the  best  blooms  beinglUlrichiBrunner,  Abel  Carriere,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Horace  Vernet,  and 
Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  a  moderate  second,  and  Mr,  B.  R. 
Cant  third.  Messrs.  G.  Sc  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  were  placed  first 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  showing — Back  row  :  Her  Majesty,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Fran(,‘oi8  Michelon,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Madame  Eug5ne  Verdier, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann.  Middle 
row  :  Marie  Rady,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Exposition  de  Brie,  The  Bride, 
Madame  Cochet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Hoste,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La 
France.  Front  row  :  Charles  Lefebvre,  Charles  Darwin,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Prince  Arthur,  Niphetos,  Reynolds  Hole,  Miss  Edith  Gifford, 
and  Xavier  Olibo.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  was  a  close  second  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  Teas  went  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k.  Son,  the 
stand  containing  several  inferior  blooms.  The  best  flowers  were  Madame 
Cusin,  The  Bride,  and  Madame  de  Watteville.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  placed  second  and  third  in  the  above  order.  The 
last  named  exhibitor  was  first  with  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing 
Mrs.  John  Laing  in  splendid  form.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with 
Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  third.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  first  with 
twelve  Teas  of  one  variety,  showing  Madame  de  Watteville.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  second  with  Innocente  Pirola,  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
Burch  taking  the  third  place. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  won  the  25  guinea  challenge 
cup  in  the  amateurs’  class  (open)  with  thirty-six  blooms,  his  being  the 
only  exhibit.  Having  obtained  the  trophy  two  consecutive  years,  it  now 
becomes  his  property.  The  stand  contained  good  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Marie  Baumann,  and  others,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop, 
won  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms  with  a  very  even  stand, 
which  contained  a  superb  flower  of  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  fair  second,  and  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Reigate, 
third.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Horsham,  was  placed  first  with  eighteen 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  H.  V,  Machin  and  F.  W.  Campion  following 
second  and  third.  Weak  flowers  were  conspicuous  in  each  of  the  above 
exhibits.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  good  first  with  six  trebles, 
showing  Her  Majesty,  A,  K,  Williams,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  very  fine, 
the  second  place  being  taken  by  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.  The  last  named 
exhibitor  was  first  with  twelve  Roses  of  one  variety,  showing  Her 
Majesty.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  second  with  B^rancisca  Kruger,  and 
T.  E.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  third. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  of  less  than  2000  plants  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  Berkhamsted,  was  first  with  twelve  blooms.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  with 
twelve  Teas,  and  for  four  trebles  that  place  was  taken  by  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  with  E,  M.  Bethune  Esq.,  second.  As  a  grower  of  less  than  1000 
plants  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  first  with  nine  distinct 
blooms,  K.  H.  Gifford,  Esq.,  Streatham,  trking  the  second  place.  W.  D. 
ITreshfield,  Esq.,  was  again  first  with  six  blooms  in  the  division  for 


I  growers  of  less  than  500  plants,  K.  H.  Gifford,  Esq.,  taking  the  second 
place,  and  Dr.  H.  Thackleton,  Sydenham,  the  third. 

In  the  plant  section  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Crawley,  was  first  with  six  exotic 
Ferns,  showing  fine  specimens.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  with 
nine  foliage  plants,  and  with  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower. 
Mr.  C,  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  Hi  Colls,  Esq.,  Caterham,  was  first  with  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  showing  a  tasteful  exhibit.  Mr.  M. 
Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,Coombe  House,  had  the  best  six 
I  Caladinms.  Mr.  M,  Mills  took  the  first  honours  with  six  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  and  for  four  large  Palms  that  honour  was  granted  to 
J.  Warren,  Esq.,  who  was  also  first  for  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant, 
showing  Croton  angustifolium. 


VERONICA  RUPESTRIS. 

A  RKALLY  good  blue  is  a  colour  more  frequently  met  with  among 
the  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  than  those  of  tender  exotics. 
Even  bedders-out  are  not  over-well  supplied  with  good  clear  blues  ,  it  is 
true  Lobelias  come  in  very  well,  but  Verbenas  do  not  approach  the  true 
tint,  and  exhibition  plants  are  very  deficient  in  this  colour.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  however,  present  us  with  many  examples.  The 
Campanulas,  Veronicas,  Delphiniums,  Aconitums,  Violas,  and  others 
give  us  many  splendid  blues,  and  a  good  clear  blue,  like  a  bright  scarlet 
or  a  clear  yellow,  is  at  all  times  acceptable.  Such  an  one  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  short  notice. 

Veronica  rupestris,  a  trailing  plant  of  low  growth  but  compact  habit, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  of  its  family,  and  as  hardy  as  a 
Buttercup.  It  has  not  been  so  long  amongst  us  as  many  neglected 
hardy  plants.  Its  foliage  is  small  and  willow-shaped  ;  habit  spreading, 
and  the  branches  all  disposed  to  root  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground. 
Each  shoot  as  it  points  upwards  is  divided  into  innumerable  spikes  of 
bloom,  rising  6  inches  or  more  high,  while  their  bases  are  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  ground.  The  thickly  set  spike  of  blossom  is  of  a 
very  bright  blue,  with  a  small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre,  which 
becomes  larger  as  the  bloom  advances,  but  little  seen  at  first,  so  that 
the  impression  is  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  clear  bright  blue-flowered 
plant  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  presence  of  white  an  objection,  as  it, 
perhaps,  imparts  brightness.  The  number  of  flow’er-spikes  is  such  as  to 
completely  cover  the  space  the  plants  occupy,  and  masses  nearly  a  yard 
in  width  have  a  gay  appearance  in  May  and  June. 

Veronica  rupestris  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  late  for  spring  bedding, 
yet  old  plants  of  it  are  in  full  bloom  before  Viola  cornuta  growing  under 
similar  circumstances,  while  it  is  much  more  dwarf.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  trying  it  in  beds  for  late  spring  decoration,  as  it  can  be 
so  successfully  transplanted,  and  is  so  accommodating  as  to  site. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  of  all  places  for  it  is  the  rockery,  to  which 
its  spreading  habit  seems  so  well  adapted,  and  in  such  a  position  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  at  home.  Certainly  no  more  becoming  plant 
could  be  employed  either  there  or  in  the  mixed  herbaceous  border,  to 
which  a  few  plants  near  the  front  give  a  brightness  which  it  is  difficult 
to  equal,  even  in  the  flowery  month  of  May. — R,  J. 


THE  FLORISTS’  TULIP. 

[By  Jas.  W.  Bentlby,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society.) 

Descriptive  Catalogue.  iContimied  from  page  547.) 

Miss  Crossley  (Hepworth). — Byblmtnen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  superbly  marked  flamed  variety,  the  markings  being  rich  dark  purple, 
and  very  refined.  Unfortunately  a  very  shy  grower,  consequently  rarely 
seen  in  bloom.  Syn.,  Hepworth’s  92/63. 

Miss  Edwards  (Storer). — Rose.  Shape  long;  petals  narrow  and 
pointed  ;  base  greasy.  A  feathered  variety  of  very  little  value,  its  only 
merit  being  that  it  is  fairly  constant.  When  flamed  is  quite  worthless. 

Miss  Fanny  (Goldham).  —  Byblcemen.  Shape  good;  base  pure. 
Once  a  favourite  southern  dark  feathered  variety,  also  liked  in  flamed 
state.  Raised  by  Mr.  John  Goldham  from  Fanny  Kemble  x  Pandora. 

Miss  Foster  ( - ). — Byblqsmen.  Tall;  shape  fair;  base 

pure.  A  large  flowered  variety,  generally  seen  as  a  breeder,  which  is 
lavender  coloured  outside,  but  inside  has  a  strong  brownish  colour 
struggling  with  the  lavender.  Very  pretty  as  a  bed  flower,  but  of  no 
value  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view. 

Miss  Grace  (Marshall). — Rose,  Shape  fa  r ;  base  needs  bleaching ; 
flower  rather  small.  A  scarlet  feathered  variety,  inconstant  in  its 
marking,  and  a  poor  grower. 

Miss  Hardy  (Hardy)  — Bybloemen<  Shape  longish ;  base  pure.  A 
rosy  byblcemen,  best  in  breeder  state  ;  when  rectified  it  is  flam^,  but  of 
no  particular  value. 

Miss  Henderson  (Hepworth). — Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  flamed  variety,  correctly  marked,  with  rich  dark  plum  colour, 
A  shy  grower,  broken  and  named  by  Mr,  S,  Barlow  from  an  unnamed 
seedling  of  Mr.  Hepworth’s. 

Miss  Johnson  (Johnson). — Byblcemen.  Dwarf  ;  shape  longish  ; 
base  pure.  A  late-blooming  dark  feathered  variety,  rarely  seen  in  good 
condition,  being  now  generally  flamed,  in  which  state  it  is  of  little  value, 
as.  although  correctly  marked,  the  beam  is  very  pale  and  weak  in 
colour.  Raised  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Audley,  Staff.,  probably  from  Maid 
of  Orleans. 

Miss  Nightingale  (Amson). — Rose.  Shape  longish  and  petals 
narrow  ;  base  yellow  when  the  flower  first  opens,  and  bleached  with 
difficulty.  A  feathered  variety,  the  marking  colour  being  dark  rose  and 
well  pencilled  ;  quite  valueless  in  the  flamed  state. 
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Miss  Nighti\rale  (Slater).— Eose.  Tall  j  shape  fair  ;  base  pure, 
but  filaments  often  stained.  Best  as  a  breeder  when  it  is  pale  rose  in 
colour  ;  as  a  rectified  flower  it  is  valueless. 

Model  (H.  Goldham). — Bjbloetnen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
flamed  rosy  byblamen  of  no  exhibition  value,  as  the  markings  are 
wanting  in  definition  and  refinement. 

Model  of  Peefection  (Storer). — Bizarre.  Dwarf ;  shape  good  ; 
base  pure.  A  large-flowered  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  a 
rich  red  brown,  heavily  pencilled,  on  a  deep  yellow  ground.  As  a  flamed 
flower  it  is  richly  and  correctly  marked,  but  in  that  state  there  is  too 
little  base. 

Modesty  (Walker). — Rose.  Shape  rather  long  ;  base  opens  yellow 
but  bleaches.  Only  of  value  when  feathered,  the  feathering  being  rich 
rosy  scarlet  on  a  fine  white  ground.  It  soon  flushes  in  a  hot  blooming 
time,  and  is  at  its  best  when  grown  in  rather  poor  soil,  as  if  grown  too 
richly  it  develops  too  much  colour.  It  is  quite  valueless  when  flamed  ; 
when  right  is  one  of  the  best  feathered  roses  in  cultivation,  and  being  a 
good  grower  is  cheap  and  obtainable.  Raised  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  of 
Winton,  near  Manchester,  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Morning  Star  (H.  Goldham). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  flamed  variety,  in  my  opinion  one  of  Mr.  H.  Goldham’s  best.  The 
ground  is  a  rich  yellow,  the  feathering  continuous,  the  beam  distinct, 
and  both  are  of  the  same  bright  red  brown  colour.  It  is,  however,  a 
small  flowered  variety,  a  fault  almost  fatal  in  a  flamed  bizarre.  A  seed¬ 
ling  from  Perfection  x  George  Hayward. 

Mountain  Sylph  (Holmes). — Rose.  Tall;  shape  fair;  opens 
yellow,  and  needs  bleaching.  A  once-famous  flamed  rose,  the  markings 
being  very  refined  and  of  a  fine  clear  red  colour.  It  is  completely  out¬ 
classed  nowadays. 

Mr.  Pickwick  (FI.  Goldham). — Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  impure, 
being  stained  under  the  base  of  filaments,  A  feathered  variety,  the 
marking  colour  being  bright  brown  on  a  clear  yellow  ground  ;  the 
stained  base  renders  it  valueless. 

Mrs.-  Atkin  (Battersby).  —  Rose.  Shape  long  and  poor;  petals 
narrow  ;  base  pure.  A  constant  heavily  feathered  variety,  which,  owing 
to  its  wretched  goose  head  shape,  is  unable  to  open  properly.  It  is 
generally  beautifully  feathered  with  bright  red,  but  must  be  exhibited 
in  a  young  state,  as  when  full  grown  it  cannot  open  without  quartering. 
Brought  into  notice  and  named  by  Mr.  John  Atkin  of  Stapleford,  Notts. 

Mrs.  Barlow  (Hepwortb), — Rose.  Tall  ;  shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
This,  like  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  as  to  be 
practically  undistinguishable  from  it,  is  only  of  value  in  the  breeder 
state.  As  a  breeder  it  is  one  of  the  very  best,  being  soft  rose  in  colour, 
with  a  fine  wide  base.  It  invariably  breaks  badly.  Syn.  Miss  Vernon, 

Mrs.  Cobden  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Dwarf  ;  shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  An  inconstant,  shy  growing,  feathered  variety,  the  markings 
being  deep  purple  in  colour,  and  well  pencilled.  It  sometimes  produces 
a  good  flower,  but  very  rarely.  At  the  National  Exhibition  of  180G  it 
got  the  prize  as  premier  feathered  flower,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  sought 
after  on  that  account,  as  it  is  so  very  inconstant. 

Mrs  Collier  (Collier). — Rose.  Shape  good  ;  base  yellowish  on 
opening,  but  bleaches.  An  excellent  feathered  variety,  fairly  constant, 
the  marking  colour  being  bright  rosy  scarlei.  It  ought  to  be  kept  from 
direct  sunlight  as  it  easily  flushes.  Valueless  when  flamed,  as  it  lacks 
distinctness. 

Mrs.  Cooper  (Boardman) — Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  famous  feathered  variety,  the  marking  colour  being  heavily  pencilled 
of  a  brownish  purple  in  colour.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  good  condition, 
having  of  late  years  mostly  gone  flamed,  in  which  state,  although  well 
marked,  it  has  a  dismal  shade  of  drab  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam. 
First  broken  and  named  by  Mr.  S.  Barlow.  Syn.  Boardman’s  No,  1. 

Mrs,  Crossley  (Crossley) — Rose.  Shape  longish  ;  base  pure.  A 
feathered  and  also  flamed  variety  of  good  properties;  the  marking  is, 
however,  dull  in  colour,  and  the  variety  is  not  a  good  grower. 

Mrs  Cunningham  (Hardy). — Bybloemen,  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  dark  flamed  byblcemen  of  no  particular  value,  being  an  uncertain 
marker  and  a  poor  grower. 

Mrs.  Dixon  (Dixon). — Rose.  Tall.  Shape  fair;  base  pure.  An 
obsolete  dark  feathered  variety. 

Mrs.  Gill  (C,  Gill), — Byblcemen.  Shape  good;  base  yellow  at 
opening,  but  easily  bleaches.  A  good  feathered  flower,  the  marking 
colour  being  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  purple.  It  is,  however,  very 
unsteady,  and  often  comes  flamed,  in  which  state,  although  well  marked, 
is  of  little  exhibition  value. 

Mrs.  Hardy  (Hardy). — Byblcemen.  Shape  good ;  base  pure.  Best 
as  a  breeder,  which  is  light  lilac  in  colour.  As  a  rectified  flower  it  is  of 
no  particular  value. 

Mrs.  Hepworth  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure, 
A  second-rate  feathered  variety,  the  marking  colour  being  light  purple 
and  fairly  constant. 

Mrs.  Jackson  (Jackson). — Byblcemen,  Shape  good  ;  petals  stout 
in  substance ;  base  very  pure,  but  filaments  generally  discoloured. 
Heavily  feathered  with  glossy  black  on  a  fine  white  ground,  this  strik¬ 
ingly  handsome  variety  would  be  in  the  front  rank  but  for  its  stained 
filaments.  Of  no  value  when  flamed.  Raised  about  thirty  years  ago 
from  Ashmole’s  Emma,  by  Mr.  David  Jackson  of  Middleton, 

Mrs  Lea  (Lea). — Rose.  Shape  longish  ;  base  pure,  A  good  rosy 
scarlet  feathered  variety,  although  apt  to  flush.  It  is  perhaps  at  its 
best  when  flamed,  as  it  is  very  correctly  marked.  It  is  rather  a  poor 
grower  and  not  plentiful.  Raised  about  forty  years  ago  from  Lady 
Lilford  X  Heroine  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lea  of  Bedford  Leigh,  I.anc. 

Mrs.  Mellor  (G.  Hardwick). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure  ; 


petals  of  good  substance.  An  excellent  dark  feathered  variety,  appa¬ 
rently  constant.  Very  desirable,  bat  excessively  scarce.  Broken,  a  few 
years  ago,  from  one  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Hardwick’s  seedlings  by  Mr.  Wm, 
Mellor  of  Wakefield, 

Mrs.  Pemberton  (Lea). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair ;  base  pure.  A 
well  marked  dark  flamed  variety,  which  would  be  more  valued  were  it 
free  from  an  objectionable  brownish  shade  in  the  beam. 

Mrs.  Pickerill  (Pickerill). — Byblcemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  very 
yellow  on  opening,  as  is  the  whole  flower,  and  is  bleached  with  much 
difficulty.  So  yellow  is  it  that  when  young  it  could  almost  be  shown  as 
a  bizarre.  It  is  a  correctly  marked  flower,  and  when  bleached  is  a  good 
exhibition  feathered  variety.  As  a  flamed  flower  it  has  no  value 
whatever. 

Mrs.  Sanders  (Oldfield), — Rose.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  An 
excellent  feathered  rose,  of  large  size,  when  right,  which  it  very  seldom 
is,  being  very  inconstant.  The  marking  colour  is  bright  red  on  a  pure 
white  ground. 

Mrs.  Storer  (Storerj — Byblcemen,  Tall ;  shape  good  ;  base  yellow ; 
needs  bleaching.  A  heavily  feathered  variety  which  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition  need  fear  no  rival.  It  is  rather  a  shy  grower  and  scarce.  A 
seedling  from  Chellaston  Beauty. 

Mrs.  Thurstan  (Thurstan). — Rose  ;  tall ;  shape  very  good  ;  base 
pure  ;  petals  stout,  A  fine  feathered  variety  having  a  well-pencilled 
feather  of  rich  scarlet.  The  breeder  is  rosy  lilac  in  shade,  and  would 
pass  as  a  byblcemen.  When  flamed  it  is  valueless,  having  a  lilac  beam. 
A  seedling  from  Mabel  X  Kate  Connor,  certificated  in  1884,  and  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Thurstan  of  Cannock,  Staff. 

Mrs.  Wood  (Wood). — Rose  ;  dwarf ;  shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A  fine 
constant  feathered  variety,  having  a  well-pencilled  feather  of  deep  rosy 
scarlet.  It  is  unfortunately  a  poor  grower  and  increases  very  slowly. 
Introduced  and  named  by  Mr.  John  H.  Wood  of  Eoyton,  Lane. 

Music  (Jackson). — Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  Best  as  a 
breeder,  which  is  deep  purple  in  colour.  When  broken  it  is  too  undecided 
in  character,  and  too  inconstant  to  be  of  much  value. 

Musidora  (Clark). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  An  old- 
time  flamed  variety,  the  marking  colour  being  reddish  purple,  with  a 
broad  distinct  beam.  Sjn.,  Brown’s  Wallace. 

Nanny  Gibson  (Hepworth). — Rose.  Dwarf;  shape  poor;  base 
pure,  A  brilliantly  coloured  feathered  variety,  very  rarely  seen  in  good 
condition.  Its  poor  shape  and  its  habit  of  expanding  perfectly  flat 
make  it,  although  fairly  well  marked,  valueless  as  a  flamed  flower, 
Syn.  Fairy  Queen. 

Nellie  Hughes  (Camp) — Byblcemen,  Dwarf;  shape  good;  base 
yellow,  and  needs  bleaching,  A  small  feathered  variety,  the  marking 
colour  being  bright  purple,  and  not  well  pencilled.  Valueless  when 
flamed. 

Nepaulese  Prince  (Gibbons),  —  Bybloemen.  Shape  fair;  base 
pure.  A  correctly  marked  flamed  variety,  the  marking  colour  being 
dark  reddish  purple  on  a  good  white  ground.  Broken  and  named  by 
Mr.  W.  Lymbery  of  Nottingham  in  1850,  it  much  resembles  some  of  the 
other  Chellaston  varieties.  Syn.,  Nepaulese  Ambassador. 

Nimbus  (Hardy). — Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure  ;  petals 
stout,  white  ground,  good.  A  late-blooming  heavily  flamed  variety,  the 
marking  colour  being  darkest  purple.  Although  sometimes  correctly 
marked,  it  is  generally  so  full  of  colour  as  to  be  valueless.  As  a  breeder 
it  is  fairly  good,  being  dark  purple  in  colour,  its  chief  fault  being  a 
deficiency  of  base.  Certificated  in  1875,  and  still  rather  scarce. 

Olivia  (Slater). — Rose,  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  Best  as  a  breeder 
which  is  pale  dull  rose  in  colour.  When  broken  has  no  exhibition  value. 
Syn.,  Lady  Olivia  Mary  Sparrow. 

Omar  Pacha  (Groom). — Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  pure ;  yellow 
ground,  pale. ;  A  flamed  bizarre  of  no  particular  merit,  being  generally 
poorly  marked, 

Orion  (Storer),— Bizarre.  Tall  ;  shape  very  good  ;  base  rather 
greasy.  A  well-marked  flamed  bizarre,  much  resembling  Dr.  Hardy  in 
colour.  Its  cup  is  even  better  than  tliat  of  Dr.  Hardy,  but  its  greasy 
base  is  a  sad  drawback.  Not  a  very  good  grower  and  rather  scarce. 

Orpheus  (Groom). — Bizarre.  Tall ;  shape  good ;  base  very  pure. 
A  large-flowered  flamed  variety,  well  marked  with  rich  chestnut  brown 
on  a  fine  yellow  ground.  This  is  by  far  the  best  bizarre  of  Mr.  Groom’s 
raising  that  is  still  cultivated.  It  is,  although  a  good  grower,  unfor¬ 
tunately  tender,  and  the  outer  petals  are  often  disfigured  by  frost. 
Groom’s  Lord  Raglan  was  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this 
variety.  _ _ 


SOIL  FOR  FUCHSIAS. 

Fuchsias  are  amateurs’  plants.  They  are  at  home  on  the  window 
sill,  in  the  garden,  in  the  living  room,  and  in  the  greenhouse.  Their 
fresh  foliage  is  neat,  and  their  flowers  are  characterised  by  extreme 
elegance.  In  country  districts  no  real  difficulty  need  occur  in  the  matter 
of  soil,  for  those  who  really  value  softwooded  plants  and  are  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  grow  them  healthy  will  always  manage  to  obtain  sufficient 
wayside  parings  and  collect  some  leaves,  a  little  horse  manure  and  soot, and 
these  mixed  together  and  left  in  a  heap  for  a  year,  less  or  more  according 
to  circumstances,  will  form  a  compost  in  which  such  plants  as  Fuchsias 
and  Pelargoniums  will  grow  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  other 
points  of  culture  being  correct.  But  the  case  is  different  when  would-be 
cultivators  of  flowers  are  dwellers  in  towns  or  cities  or  their  immediate 
suburbs.  There  there  are  no  roadside  parings,  and  possibly  no  leaves 
or  waste  manure  of  any  kind  ;  and  in  that  case  they  must  treat  their 
plants  as  they  would  their  pet  birds,  and  purchase  for  them  the  requisite 
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food,  Plante,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember,  do  not  require 
freshly  purchased  food  every  day  or  week,  or  even  month,  so  that  the 
matter  of  purchasing  soil  is  not  so  serious  as  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear  to  be. 

I  must  say,  as  a  somewhat  old  cultivator,  that  soil  is  not  everything 
in  the  culture  of  either  Fuchsias  or  any  other  plants.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  compost,  its  texture  and  components  ; 
but  of  not  less  importance  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  and  the 
manner  of  using  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  a  good  gardener  and 
skilled  cultivator  will  achieve  greater  results  with  inferior  soil  than  will 
a  bad  cultivator  with  soil  of  the  most  perfect  character  imaginable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  first  place,  soil  when  it  is  employed  must  not  be  so  dry  as  to 
crumble  when  grasped  tightly,  nor  yet  be  so  moist  as  to  adhere  to 
the  hand  after  the  manner  of  putty  or  paste.  The  mean  between 
these  two  extremes  is  not  only  the  best  standard  to  attain,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  it  be  adopted.  In  the  next  place  the  soil  must  be  kept 
in  a  sweet  yet  healthily  moist  state,  and  this  must  be  effected  by 
judicious  applications  of  water  coupled  with  efficient  drainage.  It  is 
very  easy  to  place  an  inch  or  two  of  crocks,  such  as  broken  pots  or 
charcoal,  into  the  bottom  of  a  flower  pot,  and  then  as  easy  to  throw  in 
soil  on  the  crocks  ;  but  that  is  just  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  The 
drainage  must  be  kept  clean  and  clear  by  being  covered  with  a  layer 
of  turf,  moss,  manure,  or  leaves  before  the  soil  is  placed  in  the  pots. 
That,  too,  is  imperative.  It  is  not,  however,  always  adopted  by  amateurs, 
nor  even  by  some  who  call  themselves  gardeners.  Another  point 
wherein  many  amateurs  err,  and  not  a  few  gardeners,  is  in  the  habit  of 
watering  plants  immediately  after  they  have  been  potted.  As  soon  as  a 
plant  has  been  placed  in  fresh  soil  and  in  a  fresh  pot  it  is  considered 
proper  to  “give  it  a  good  soaking.”  Instead  of  that  practice  being  proper 
it  is  very  improper.  A  plant  should  never  be  potted  when  the  old  soil 
in  which  it  is  growing  is  at  all  dry,  nor  when  the  new  soil  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  place  it  is  similarly  devoid  of  moisture,  neither  should 
it  ever  be  watered  immediately  after  the  potting  has  been  done.  Those 
are  a  few  of  the  principles  of  culture  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  cultivation  of  Fuchsias,  or  indeed  of  any  plants. — N.  G. 


OXALIS  BRASILIENSIS. 

M ASY  species  of  the  genus  Oxalis  are  charming  enough  to  be  worth 
growing  as  greenhouse  plants,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of  them  is 
that  figured  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  4),  The  exceptional  size  of  the 
flowers  and  their  attractive  colour,  rich  rosy  purple,  as  well  as  their 
abundance  on  the  plants,  revealed  in  this  species  a  greenhouse  flowering 
plant  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  Tulip-shaped  tubers  about  1  inch 
long,  short-stalked  leaves  of  the  ordinary  Wood  Sorrel  type,  and  graceful 
peduncles  about  6  inches  high,  bearing  umbels  of  from  three  to  eight 
flowers.  It  should  be  planted  in  rich  loam  in  well  drained  pans  or 
pots,  and  started  into  growth  in  February.  The  flowers  are  developed 
early  in  June.  By  August  the  leaves  will  have  withered,  and  the  tubers 
should  then  be  kept  dry  till  the  return  of  February.  About  six  tubers 
in  a  5-inch  pot  are  sufficient ;  larger  pans  or  pots,  if  used,  may  have  the 
tubers  planted  about  2  inches  apart.  The  secret  of  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  many  of  the  exotic  Oxalises  is  in  allowing  them  plenty  of  pot  room, 
planting  thinly,  rich  soil,  a  good  dry  rest,  and  whilst  growing  a  position 
near  the  glass  in  full  sunshine  in  a  greenhouse.  0.  bratfiliensis  is,  as 
the  name  denotes,  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  tubers  were  sent  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin. 


AUSTRALIAN  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

A  LOVE  of  flowers  is  a  leading  trait  of  Australian  character,  and  no 
wonder,  for  not  only  are  garden  plants  abundant  and  easily  cultivated 
everywhere,  save  in  the  “  dry  country,”  but  blossoms  of  some  kind  or 
other,  thanks  to  the  temperate  climate,  are  procurable  all  the  year 
round.  Even  choice  Eoses  may  be  met  with  in  sheltered  localities  during 
May  and  June — months  corresponding  with  the  European  November 
and  December. 

In  an  interesting  work  on  New  South  Wales,  published  by  the 
Government  printer  of  that  colony,  a  writer  says  that  of  recent  ye  srs 
gardening  has  become  exceedingly  popular  about  Sydney  and  some  of 
the  country  towns,  and  gardeners,  professional  and  amateur,  exhibit 
remarkable  skill  in  the  art.  There  are  several  horticultural  societies  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  and  *  others  in  the  country,  which  are  chiefly 
connected  with  agricultural  societies.  At  some  of  their  exhibitions 
may  be  seen  wonderfully  good  specimens  of  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants  difficult  to  excel,  perhaps,  anywhere.  The  Eose  seems  to  hold  ils 
owa  as  a  favourite,  although  the  Chrysanthemum  has  many  admirers. 
The  Eose  succeeds  to,  perfection,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  plants  to  grow,  for  it  will  withstand  a  severe  drought 
and  much  ill-treatment.  The  Tea-scented,  and  those  termed  Hybrid 
Tea-scented,  are  by  far  the  most  floriferous,  and  consequently  have 
become  the  favourites. 

The  Chrysanthemum  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  almost  all 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and^  strange  to  say,  and  quite  contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  it  succeeds  wonderfully  well  in  the  dry  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  colony,  provided  it  can  be  supplied 
with  water.  There  is  generally  great  competition  amongst  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  growers  at  the  horticultural  shows,  and  some  remarkable 
flowers  are  frequently  exhibited.  The  Camellia  thrives  exceedingly 
well,  and  is  a  useful  ornamental  plant,  even  when  not  in  full  bloom. 
After  it  becomes  fairly  well  established  it  needs  but  little  attention,  and 
will  in  time  attain  a  considerable  size.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Bouvardia  in  cultivation,  and  they  all  succeed  remarkably  well  in  most 
parts  of  the  colony.  They  blossom  continuously  for  many  months 
during  the  year,  and  the  more  the  flowers  are  removed  the  belter  the 
plants  seem  to  blossom. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees,  and  all  members  of  the  Dianthus  family 
thrive  to  great  perfection,  and  are  very  useful  and  ornamental  flower? 
for  the  garden.  The  variety  of  Carnation  most  preferred  is  that  known 
as  the  “Tree,  or  Perpetual-flowering,”  which  blooms  for  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year.  Bulbs  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  succeed  admirably 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  many  of  them  need  little  or  no  care 
after  they  are  once  planted.  They  may  be  left  in  the  ground  year  after 
year  with  impunity,  unless  it  is  thought  necessary  to  thin  them  out. 
Great  quantities  of  Daffodils,  Lilinms,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths,  Snowflakes, 
and  Snowdrops  are  grown  by  the  nurserymen  and  florists  for  sale  during 
the  season.  Some  of  them  thrive  best  in  elevated  cooler  parts  of  the 
colony.  Hippeastrums  succeed  admirably,  and  without  any  care. 

Pelargoniums  were  at  one  time  great  favourites,  but  although  still 
grown  largely,  interest  in  them  seems  to  have  fallen  off  considerably, 
the  reajon,  probably,  being  that  they  can  be  grown  so  easily — almost 
like  weeds,  if  permitted.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
many  other  kinds  of  plants  which  are  giass  house  treasures  in  some 
countries.  Indeed,  several  plants  which  have  been  introduced  for 
ornamental  purposes  thrive  so  well  that  they  have  become  great  pests, 
as,  for  instance,  a  Lantana,  from  China,  and  the  Prickly  Pear,  which  has 
spread  to  such  an  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  colony  that  vast  tracts  of 
country  have  been  ruined  by  it  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Sweetbriar, 
also  a  garden  favourite  in  some  countries,  has  thriven  almost  beyond 
control ;  and  the  common  Blackberry  has  become  a  nuisance  in  some 
places,  and  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Numbers  and  numbers  of 
species  of  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  grow  in  great 
perfection, 

Mangolias  of  various  kinds,  Azalea",  Ehododendrons,  Cactuses, 
Abutilons,  Palms,  Yuccas,  Bamboos,  Berberis,  Cratregus,  Daphne, 
Jacaranda,  Deutzia,  Dracajuas,  Gardenia,  Hibiscus,  Hydrangea,  Lasi- 
andra,  Spiraea,  annuals  of  almost  every  kind,  perennials,  and  beautiful 
creepers  of  wonderful  variety  are  quite  at  home  in  the  various  climates 
of  the  colony,  some  parts  of  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  floral 
paradise. — J.  Plummer,  Sydney. 
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HAEDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Summer  Prunlngr. — Systematic  attention  to  the  stopping  of  the 
summer  shoots  of  wall,  bush,  and  pyramidal  fruit  trees  ought  now  to  be 
regularly  practised,  doing  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  afford  an  undue 
check  to  any  tree  by  removing  a  large  quantity  of  foliage  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  belt  method  of  procedure  consists  in  commencing  at  the 
upper  parts,  where  the  growths  are  strongest,  owing  to  the  natural  flow 
of  sap  being  freer  in  that  direction.  The  desirable  check  which  this 
gives  is  the  means  of  diverting  superfluous  energy  in  directions  where 
the  shoots  are  less  vigorous  and  require  some  increase  in  the  flow  of 
sap,  which  will  strengthen  the  growths  generally  and  enlarge  their  buds. 
The  method  of  gradual  removal  has  the  advantage  that  trees  can  be 
quickly  dealt  with  and  attention  given  to  all  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Plums  and  Cherriss. — The  shortening  of  the  shoots  not  required  for 
laying-in  to  furnish  the  wall  may  be  proceeded  with,  cutting  back  to 
four  or  five  leaves.  If  too  closely  reduced  there  is  great  possibility  of 
the  lower  buds  breaking  into  growth.  Where  there  is  room  without 
crowding  a  number  of  the  best  placed  shoots  can  be  nailed  or  tied-in  to 
the  wall  or  fence,  and  similar  growths  treated  in  the  same  way  in  previous 
years  cut  out  to  make  room  for  them.  In  the  case  of  cordon,  bush,  and 
pyramidal  Plums  and  Cherries,  or  horizontally  trained  trees  on  walls, 
the  restrictive  method  of  pruning  dees  not  admit  of  young  wood  being 
thus  reserved,  except  where  it  is  desirable  to  renew  branches  or  spurs. 
Young  wood,  however,  originated  for  the  latter  purpose  ought,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  be  shortened  two-thirds,  while  that  for  new  branches,  or  leaders 
of  branches  necessary  to  extend,  may  remain  unshortened  until  the 
winter  pruning. 

Morello  Cherries  are  best  treated  like  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  laying 
in  as  much  young  wood  as  possible  consistent  with  its  receiving  a  due 
amount  of  light  and  air  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  without 
which  the  wood  cannot  be  fruitful  the  following  season.  Those  shooti, 
however,  for  which  there  is  no  room  may  either  be  cut  out  entirely  or 
shortened.  When  the  present  bearing  parts  are  cut  out  after  the  crop 
is  gathered  there  will  be  vacancies  for  the  shoots  now  being  reserved 
to  take  their  place. 

Pears. — In  all  forms  of  trees  except  large  standards  the  restrictive 
form  of  training  is  the  best,  branches  being  originated  a  foot  apart,  and 
spur  growths  encouraged  upon  them.  In  order  to  form  the  spurs  on 
young  trees  and  to  insure  a  continued  fruitful  character  on  older 
branches  the  summer  pruning  cf  the  side  shoots  is  necessary.  If  allowed 
to  extend  such  growths  rob  the  spurs  clustered  round  them  of  much 
necessary  support,  and  waste  it  in  their  own  superfluous  growth.  If 
shortened  now,  however,  beginning  with  the  strongest  growths,  the 
energies  of  each  will  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  buds,  and  there  will 
be  every  probability  of  their  showing  a  tendency  to  ultimately  produce 
blossom.  Sappy  growths  starting  from  behind  branches  on  walls,  or 
extending  into  the  centre  of  bush  and  pyramidal  trees  ought  to  be  cut 
out  entirely. 

Apples. — Immediately  the  lower  leaves  attain  full  size  on  the  side 
shoots  of  cordons,  bushes,  and  pyramids  reduce  the  length  of  the  shoots 
so  as  to  leave  six  of  the  lowest  and  largest  leaves,  the  basal  leaves  not 
being  counted.  It  is  important  that  the  foliage  remaining  should  be 
full  si.’ied  and  perfect,  because  upon  their  presence  and  work  depends  the 
plumping  of  the  buds  at  the  base  to  which  the  shoot  must  be  shortened 
in  winter.  The  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  act  as  safety  valves 
for  any  excess  of  sap  and  energy  the  trees  possess.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  shoots  after  being  shortened  push  into  growth  again,  and  if  the 
number  of  leaves  left  are  less  than  four  the  probability  is  that  the  lower 
buds,  which  it  was  intended  should  remain  quiescent  but  be  well  fed  and 
nourished,  will  push  into  growth.  This  is  obviated  by  leaving  the 
growths  longer,  the  higher  buds  then  being  available  for  the  outlet  of 
superfluous  energy.  After  a  little  extension  these  sub-lateral  growths 
are  reduced  to  one  leaf,  the  process  being  repeated  if  necessary  with 
further  growths. 

Propagatlngr  Strawberries. — It  is  a  great  advantage  to  secure 
early  runners  from  vigorous  and  fruitful  plants.  To  propagate  from  any 
which  have  failed  to  bloom  or  fruit  this  season  ii  simply  waste  of  time, 
and  such  plants  that  appear  in  a  bed  or  quarter  of  Strawberries  ought  at 
once  to  be  discarded. 

Methods  of  Rooting. — The  simplest  method  of  rooting  runners  ii  on 
the  soil  between  the  rows.  For  early  plants  it  is  not  advisable  that  this 
be  left  to  chance,  because  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  roots  are 
not  emitted  readily.  A  better  plan  is  to  select  a  number  of  the  best 
runners  showing  the  first  plantlet  well  advanced  in  size.  Place  them  on 
one  side  and  loosen  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  fork.  Thin  out 
weak  and  crowded  runners.  Those  selected  peg  down  on  the  soil,  after¬ 
wards  give  water  and  keep  moist  until  rooted.  Do  not  allow  the  runner 
to  extend  beyond  the  plantlet  unless  a  large  stock  is  required,  when  two 
can  be  taken  from  one  wire.  Three-inch  pots  filled  with  loam  and  manure 
made  tolerably  firm  and  plunged  partially  in  the  ground  is  a  favourite 
mode  of  securing  plants  for  the  earliest  plantings  and  for  pot  culture. 


Piantlets  secured  upon  them  with  a  stone  and  the  soil  kept  moist  readily 
emit  roots.  Instead  of  pots  3  or  4  inch  square  turves  may  be  employed, 
and  if  kept  constantly  moist  sturdy  plants  with  abundance  of  roots 
are  soon  produced, 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Earhj  Forced  Houses. — When  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
the  Vines  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  to  cleanse  them  of  dust  and 
insects.  The  worst  of  these  pests  is  red  spider,  which  in  its  countless 
numbers  so  impoverishes  the  leaves  that  they  fall  prematurely,  and  the 
buds  are  so  ill-formed  that  the  growths  from  them  in  the  following  year 
are  poor  and  the  fruit  scanty  or  indifferent.  Where  red  spider  has  dis¬ 
figured  the  foliage  and  caused  some  of  the  leaves  to  fall,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  early  and  hard  forcing,  laterals  should  be  encouraged  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bearing  shoots,  so  as  to  excite  root  action  and 
prevent  the  pruning  buds  starting  into  growth.  These  buds,  though  the 
leaves  may  have  fallen,  will  not  start  provided  there  is  growth  above 
them  to  appropriate  the  sap,  and  they  will  usually  perfect  the  embryonic 
growth  and  crop  formation  of  the  coming  season.  Where  the  basal  and 
main  leaves  are  fresh  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  especially  in 
the  case  of  weakly  Vines  and  those  long  subjected  to  early  forcing, 
should  be  encouraged  from  the  extremities  or  above  the  pruning  buds 
only  ;  in  any  case  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaves.  The  Vines  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest,  or  they  will 
make  a  second  growth  late  in  the  summer.  Therefore,  syringe  every 
evening  until  they  are  freed  of  dust  and  red  spider,  and  then  occasionally 
so  as  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible.  Ventilate  to  the  fullest 
extent  day  and  night,  and  if  there  are  moveable  roof  lights  they  may  be 
taken  off  in  mild  weather.  Where,  however,  it  is  intended  to  lift  the 
Vines  and  lay  the  roots  in  fresh  compost  near  the  surface  the  roof 
lights  must  only  be  removed  on  condition  that  they  are  held  in  readiness 
to  place  over  the  Vines  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  as  a  wet  soil  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  lifting.  There  is  no  cleanser  equal  to  rain  from  the  clouds,  and 
a  judicious  withdrawal  of  the  roof  lights  frees  the  upper  side  of  the 
foliage  of  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  and  tbrips,  where  they  are  quite  safe 
from  insecticides  applied  from  beneath. 

Grapes  Colouring.  —  Although  nourishment  may  not  materially 
benefit  the  fruit  whilst  ripening,  it  prevents  exhaustion  of  the  Vines 
where  the  crops  are  heavy.  Thorough  supplies  of  water  are  requisite 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  crop,  but  excessive  soil  moisture  tends  to  induce 
shanking,  and  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  buds  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood.  A  light  mulch  of  spent  material  will  promote  uniform 
moisture  and  surface  rooting.  Outside  borders  must  not  be  neglected 
where  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  moistened  by  the  recent  rains. 
Moderate  air  moisture  is  still  required  for  the  foliage,  damping  down 
the  house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  there  must  not  be  a  close 
atmosphere.  During  ripening  Grapes  require  a  free  current  of  air  with 
abundance  of  heat,  as  a  rather  dry  warm  atmosphere  contributes  much 
to  high  6avour  and  finish.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  5°  to  10°  lower  at  night ;  with  sun  heat,  10°  to 
15°  more  may  be  allowed. 

Late  Houses. — The  Grapes  will  have  been  completed  thinning,  or  it 
only  remains  to  go  over  the  bunches  the  last  time  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  or  stoneless  berries.  To  have  highly  finished  fruits  the 
thinning  must  be  done  well,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches, 
leaving  the  large-berried  varieties,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  not  less  than 
1  inch  apart,  and  the  oval-berried  varieties  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  asunder.  Spare  not  the  bunches  where  they  are  too  numerous,  but 
reduce  them  to  the  proper  number,  as  judged  by  their  size  and  condition 
of  the  Vines;  It  is  well  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  as  over¬ 
burdened  Vines  never  finish  the  fruit  well,  and  it  will  not  keep  sound 
for  any  length  of  time. 

When  the  Grapes  are  fairly  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the  Vines 
they  swell  rapidly  up  to  stoning,  then  remain  almost  stationary  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  in  that  time  effect  what  is  known  as  the  stoning 
process.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  Vines  require  the  lime,  silica,  and 
other  mineral  substances  for  the-Wmation  of  the  stone,  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  magnesia  for  concentration  in  the  embryonic  plant,  which 
must  have  been  present  or  supplied  to  the  soil  and  taken  into  the  Vines 
if  they  are  to  stone  satisfactorily.  The  Grapes  do  not  drop  off,  as  in  the 
case  of  Peaches,  when  stoning  is  not  satisfactory,  but  they  sometimes 
shank,  and  frequently  fail  to  colour  properly.  Feeing,  therefore,  should 
commence  in  good  time,  and  be  continued  at  suitable  intervals  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  on  the  Vines,  so  that  its  diffusion,  storing,  and  trans¬ 
ference  may  be  effected.  Vines  grow  rapidly  with  the  soakings  of 
rain  the  borders  generally  get  about  hay  time.  The  rain  is  then  warm 
and  charged  with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  which  speedily  pass  into 
nitrate  of  lime,  the  good  things  the  soil  contains  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  while  the  soil  itself  is  cleansed  of  impurities  by  the  passage  of  the 
water  through  it,  and  oxidisation  proceeds  rapidly.  All  is  thus  sweet 
where  the  drainage  is  thorough.  Soak  the  inside  borders  when  in  the 
least  dry,  and  follow  with  liquid  manure  where  the  Vines  are  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Sweetened  horse  droppings  are  suitable  for  mulching 
heavy  soil,  but  for  light  soil  farmyard  or  cow  manure  is  better.  An 
inch  or  two  thickness  is  quite  sufficient,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  keep  that  thickness,  and  so  supply  nutriment  regularly.  When 
the  border  gets  dry  at  the  surface  and  remains  so,  the  roots  strike  down 
in  quest  of  moisture,  and  the  result  is  the  Grapes  finish  badly,  often 
shanking,  and  are  frequently  defective  in  colour. 

Excess  of  foliage  is  not  good,  for  only  leaves  exposed  to  light  perform 
their  functions  properly.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  occupy  all  the  space  with 
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laterals  aad  not  leave  room  for  a  little  extension,  as  growth  made 
successionally  promotes  root  action.  The  foliage  should  be  rather 
thinner  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  than  for  black  Grapes,  as  the  more 
light  this  variety  gets  the  better  substance  and  quality  the  Grapes 
possess.  Avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage  at  one  time.  The  merest 
point  should  be  taken  off  laterals  and  sub-laterals,  and  then  all  the 
benefit  is  got  out  of  the  extension  without  any  of  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  a  confused  mass  suddenly  removed  by  armfuls,  which 
produces  stagnation  of  the  sap  and  a  check  on  the  roots. 

Vines  extending  may  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  lateral  growth  as 
consistent  with  non-interference  with  the  principal  leaves  which  nourish 
the  buds  to  which  the  Vines  are  to  be  pruned.  Such  extensions,  however, 
must  be  kept  subordinate  to,  and  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  growths. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  —  The  drought  seriously  affected  many  crops  of 
Asparagus  shoots,  and  unless  a  soaking  rain  has  fallen  will  also 
materially  affect  next  season’s  supply.  If  the  rain  has  moistened  the 
ground  to  a  good  depth,  that  would  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  dose  of 
liquid  manure.  Young  plantations  do  not  need  liquid  manure,  but  if 
dry  at  the  roots  should  have  a  soaking  of  water  and  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure.  Weeds  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand 
on  Asparagus  beds,  and  if  a  liberal  surfacing  of  salt  fails  to  destroy  all 
that  are  showing,  hand- weeding  should  be  resorted  to.  Strong  Asparagus 
growths  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  rain  and  wind,  and  in  order 
to  save  them  support  with  either  pea  stakes  or  stakes  and  raffia.  Thus 
taken  care  of  they  will  form  stout  buds  at  their  base,  from  which  fine 
succulent  shoots  will  start  next  spring. 

Stunner  Beans.  —  The  seed  sown  was  good,  the  ground  warm 
and  not  over-moist,  and  crowded  rows  are  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  thinning.  One  or,  at  the  most,  two 
plants  to  each  pole  or  stake  are  ample,  and  these  latter  should  he 
12  inches  or  more  apart.  Nothing  is  gained,  and  much  may  be  lost,  by 
growing  them  more  closely  together.  Never  unduly  delay  staking,  or 
the  plants  run  together  in  masses.  Stop  when  the  tops  of  the  poles  or 
stakes  are  reached.  Any  grown  without  stakes  to  be  gone  over  every 
week,  and  all  running  growths  pinched  hard  back.  Unless  this  is  done 
there  will  be  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  haulm,  and  no  crop  worthy 
of  the  namci  If  Runner  Beans  are  watered,  let  it  be  done  in  no  half¬ 
hearted  manner.  Give  a  thorough  soaking  or  none  at  all.  Unless  the 
ground  was  freely  manured  liquid  manure  ought  to  be  applied  when  the 
plants  are  cropping,  and  a  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure  would 
prove  beneficial.  If  one  or  more  rows  were  sown  at  once,  the  plants 
resulting  would  come  into  bearing  late  in  August  and  continue  produc¬ 
tive  till  destroyed  by  frosts.  Dig-in  solid  manure  deeply,  or  form  wide 
trenches  with  manure  buried  in  them.  Water  the  drills  before  sowing 
the  seed,  and  cover  with  3  inches  of  soil.  If  the  soil  is  left  in  the  form 
of  a  trough  on  each  side  of  the  rows  watering  will  be  facilitated. 

Endive. — Endive  is  sometimes  wanted  before  the  Lettuce  season  is 
over,  and  when  well  grown  and  properly  blanched  it  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  an  autumn  salad.  The  Moss-curled  is  the 
first  fit  for  use,  but  is  inferior  in  point  of  quality  to  the  Green-curled  ; 
this  in  its  turn  being  surpassed  by  the  later  Broad-leaved  Batavian.  A 
pinch  of  seed  of  each  may  be  sown  now  on  a  well-manured  west  border. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant,  water,  draw  a  portion, 
and  replant  on  good  ground  in  rows  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart.  Leave 
plants  in  the  seed  bed  5  to  6  inches  apart.  These  will  continue  to 
grow  strongly,  and  pressing  against  each  other  will  gradually  close  up, 
blanching  being  effected  without  any  further  trouble. 

Zaettace. — It  is  almost  useless  trying  to  transplant  these  success¬ 
fully  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  Every  fortnight  or  so  seeds 
should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Dig  in  manure  freely, 
mixing  some  of  it  with  the  surface  soil,  and  make  the  ground  fine  and 
firm.  The  blaok-seeded  Brown  Cos  is  good  for  present  sowing,  as  well 
as  a  good  strain  of  Paris  White  Cos.  The  Neapolitan  type  of  Ca’tbage 
Lettuces  stand  heat  well,  and  with  these  may  be  sown  the  invaluable 
All  the  Year  Round.  Thin  Lettuces  where  they  stand  thickly,  leaving 
them  9  to  12  inches  apart  if  wanted  large,  while  if  left  more  closely 
together  good  serviceable  hearts  will  result.  The  Brown  Cos  should  be 
tied  up  when  nearly  fully  grown,  and  perfectly  blanched,  crisp,  sweet 
and  tender  hearts  will  be  the  outcome. 

Peas. — The  weather  has  been  much  too  hot  for  these.  Watering 
heavily  and  repeatedly  has  not  done  much  towards  producing  heavy 
crops,  and  in  many  instances  an  early  collapse  has  resulted.  Liquid 
manure  would  also  appear  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good  in  some 
cases.  A  heavy  mulch  of  strawy  manure  tends  to  keep  the  ground  cool 
and  moist.  It  is  the  crowded  rows  that  are  the  first  to  fail,  and  unstaked 
Peas,  or  those  resting  on  the  ground  principally  in  market  growers’ 
fields,  are  holding  out  better  than  those  grown  in  the  usual  manner  in 
private  gardens. 

Late  Peas. — A  few  or  many  late  dishes  are  quite  as  much  appreciated 
as  those  gathered  early  in  the  season.  If  birds,  and  tomtits  in  par¬ 
ticular,  cannot  be  kept  from  late  Peas,  it  is  next  to  useless  to  sow  any. 
Those  varieties  with  a  robust  constitution,  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  are  the 
best  for  present  sowing.  They  will  succeed  either  on  extra  wide  spaces 
between  Celery  trenches  or  on  well-manured  deeply  dug  ground,  and  the 
farther  apart  the  rows  can  be  kept  in  reason  the  better  they  seem  to 
thrive.  Open  wide  drills,  water,  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover  with 
3  inches  of  soil.  In  dry  hot  gardens  water  must  be  given  freely  before 
the  haulm  becomes  stunted,  and  a  mulching  also  applied. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  that  are  ripening  their  seed  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Gather  the  seed  daily  as  it  ripens,  and  place  the 
pods  in  a  shallow  box  on  a  shelf  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Seedlings  raised  early  in  the  year  and  then  placed  into  pans  and  boxes 
will  be  ready  for  transferring  into  2i-inch  pots.  After  potting,  place 
these  close  to  the  glass  where  they  can  enjoy  a  moist  base  and  not  be 
too  shaded.  Nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  hurry  the  plants,  better 
results  will  follow  a  dwa*  :  sturdy  growth.  If  kept  too  close  the  foliage, 
is  drawn  up  weakly,  and  the  plants  seldom  do  well  afterwards.  Plants 
raised  last  August  and  September  that  are  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  well 
established  in  2^-inch  pots  should  be  placed  without  delay  into  4  and 
5-inch  size.  These  will  seem  large  for  the  plants  at  first,  but  by  careful 
attention  and  good  treatment  they  will  soon  increase  in  size  and  make 
bold  large  foliage.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry 
after  potting,  and  syringe  them  two  or  three  times  daily.  If  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  grown  runs  north  and  south  no  shading 
will  be  needed .  Give  liberal  ventilation  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  if  the 
plants  display  signs  of  distress  syringe  them. 

Bouvardlas. — Old  plants  that  were  cut  back  and  started  in  heat 
should  be  in  their  largest  pots  and  then  gradually  hardened  and  placed 
outside.  In  any  locality  where  they  do  well  planted  out  place  them 
on  a  sunny  open  border,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  hardened, 
1  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Place 
those  raised  from  roots  early  in  the  year  into  5,  6,  and  7-inch  pots 
according  to  their  size.  If  these  plants  have  been  well  cared  for  they 
will  have  pushed  up  freely  from  the  bast.  Stop  any  shoots  that  ate 
taking  the  lead.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  needed  for  decorative 
purposes  must  be  stopped  when  the  shoots  have  made  two  joints  to 
induce  busby  little  plants  ;  these  should  be  in  6-inch  pots.  Any  shoots 
that  spring  from  the  base  should  be  stopped  just  below  those  of  a  weaker 
nature. 

Solanams. — Cut-back  plants  have  commenced  flowering  freely. 
These  should  occupy  a  frame  where  abundance  of  light  and  air  can  be 
admitted.  This  will  insure  the  fruits  setting  if  the  plants  are  given 
plenty  of  water  at  their  roots,  but  the  foliage  must  not  be  syringed. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  early  will  be  busby  little  plants  in  3-iach 
pots.  Place  these  in  5-inch  and  gradually  harden  them  to  cool  airy 
treatment.  Do  not  pinch  them  after  they  are  potted,  but  allow  them  to 
fiower  and  set  their  berries.  Solanums  do  well  in  loam,  sand,  and  one- 
seventh  of  manure.  Pot  the  plants  firmly. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  plants  may  be  placed  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots.  Arrange  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  do  not  overshade  them. 
Smaller  plants  may  be  placed  in  60’8  (3-inch),  while  later  ones  may  be 
pricked  2  inches  apart  in  pans  and  boxes.  A  little  more  seed  may  be 
sown  in  a  cool  house  or  frame. 

Calceolarias.— Seed  should  be  sown  without  delay.  Fill  a  pan 
with  light  soil,  fine  and  even  on  the  surface,  water  gently  with  a  fine- 
rose  can,  and  then  sow.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of  glass,  and 
shade  until  the  seed  germinates.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough 
prick  them  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  and  grow  the  plants  perfectly  cool 
in  a  frame  with  a  northern  aspect. 

Begronlas.— Those  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  should 
be  repotted  as  they  need  more  root  room,  and  grown  in  cold  frames. 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  admitted  during  the  day,  closing  the  frame 
early,  so  that  the  temperature  will  rise  considerably  by  sun  heat.  Do 
not  overshade  these  plants ;  they  will  bear  more  sunshine  than  is 
generally  given  them.  Begonias  are  frequently  overshaded.  They  need 
very  little  shade,  and  then  only  of  the  lightest  nature  if  sufficient  air 
is  admitted  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
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QUEEN  REARING. 

{Continued  from  page  590.) 

Nucleus  hives  may  be  formed  with  two  or  three  frames 
containing  brood,  and  as  many  may  be  formed  as  there  are  queen 
cell*  to  dispose  of.  Small  boxes  to  hold  three  frames,  or  a  large 
box  or  hive  may  be  used,  with  a  close-fitting  division  board  between 
each  set  of  combs  containing  a  queen  cell,  and  each  being  provided 
with  a  separate  entrance.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  frames  of 
brood  in  the  original  stock  in  which  tbe  queen  cells  have  been 
raised,  others  may  be  obtained  with  the  adhering  bees,  taking  care 
not  to  remove  the  queen  with  them. 

Some  of  the  frames  will  probably  have  several  well-developed 
queen  cells  on  them,  which  may  ail  be  removed  but  one.  Those 
that  are  cut  out  should  have  a  couple  of  inches  of  comb  attached 
to  them,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the  young  queen. 
These  may  ^e  placed  on  frames  of  brood  by  simply  pressing  the 
piece  of  adhering  comb  into  the  face  of  the  brood  comb,  with  the 
cell  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  originally  when  formed  by  the 
bees,  which  always  points  downwards. 

The  parent  stock  will  now  be  divided  into  a  number  of  nuclei, 
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care  being  taken  that  none  of  them  is  in  exactly  the  same  spot  as  it 
previously  stood,  or  more  bees  will  return  to  the  hive  placed  in  that 
oition  than  to  the  others.  The  bees,  however,  will  not  desert  the 
rood,  and  being  queenless  for  some  time  their  whole  energy  will 
be  devoted  to  the  i vising  of  a  queen.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
examine  the  nuclei  a  few  hours  after  the  stock  has  been  divided  to 
see  that  there  are  sufficient  bees  to  cover  the  brood,  as  if  not  it  will 
become  chilled.  This  may  be  remedied  by  taking  a  frame  of 
batching  brood  and  the  adhering  bees  from  another  colony, 
replacing  it  with  one  of  the  frames  from  nuclei,  but  leaving  the 
bees  to  strengthen  it. 

By  working  them  on  these  lines  at  this  season  no  fighting  will 
take  place  if  the  nuclei  are  placed  on  the  stand  near  to  the  colony 
to  which  it  is  intended  eventually  to  introduce  the  young  queen. 
It  will  be  an  advantage,  as  all  that  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  young 
queen  has  commenced  laying  ii  to  look  carefully  through  the  stock 
intended  to  be  requeened,  and  on  finding  the  old  queen  kill  her.  I 
usually  do  so  by  squeezing  her  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  then 
go  to  the  nuclei  and  lift  out  the  frames  and  the  adhering  bees  and 
young  queen,  and  place  them  alternately  with  the  frames  in  the 
hive  from  which  the  queen  has  been  removed.  Cover  them  up, 
remove  the  nuclei,  and  draw  the  hive  containing  the  young  queen  a 
few  inches  from  its  original  position.  The  bees  that  are  on  the 
wing  will  then  return,  no  fighting  will  take  place,  and  if  properly 
carried  out  the  queen  will  not  be  interfered  with.  This  is  a  very 
simple  way  of  introducing  a  queen,  being  preferable  to  caging  her, 
which  was  the  usual  system  practised  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  plan  of  queen  introduction  is  to  remove  the  queen 
from  the  stock  intended  ^o  be  requeened  and  insert  a  queen  cell, 
instead  of  forming  nuclei.  These  invariably  do  well,  and  being 
reared  in  strong  colonies,  they  are  hardy  and  prolific.  The  stock 
should  be  examined  a  couple  of  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
queen,  or  other  queen  cells  may  be  formed,  and  if  not  removed  the 
bees  would  probably  swarm  when  the  first  queen  has  hatched  out, 
but  they  will  not  do  so  if  they  have  only  an  unfertile  young  queen, 
and  leave  brood  in  the  hive,  and  no  means  of  raising  more,  they 
will  not  leave  the  brood.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  ii  tl.e 
loss  of  young  bees  owing  to  the  removal  of  queen,  and  no  eggs 
being  laud  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  I  always  rear  some  queens  on 
this  plan,  as  through  working  my  bees  on  the  non-swarming 
system  I  always  have  ample  bees. — An  English  Bee-keepek. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. — Fi-vit  Trees  and  Roses. 

Snaith  Bros..  Uitenhsge, —  Ocneral  Catalogue. 

Louis  Van  Hostte,  p6re,  Ghent  — General  Catalogue, 

T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. — Begonias  and  other  Plants. 

Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage. — Chrysanthemums  and  other  Plants. 


“o'*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Insecticide  (A?.  J,  TV). — We  know  a  little  aboat  the  preparation 
yon  mention,  tbat  little  being  good,  and  we  expect  to  know  more  in 
due  time. 

Seedling'  Raspberry  (iZ.  West). — The  fruiting  sprays  were  shaken 
almost  into  a  jam-like  mass,  but  we  coaid  see  sufficient  of  the  character 
of  the  variety  to  advise  you  to  take  care  of  it,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  fruiting  sprays  with  the  fruit  in  good  condition. 


Diseased  Tomatoes  (f.  P.  iZ.). — Your  former  letter  misled  us. 
The  samples  make  the  matter  plain.  The  disease  is  not  in  the  plants, 
but  the  fruits  are  attacked  by  the  destructive  parasite  Cladosporinm 
lycoperiici.  This  fungus  causes  the  decay  of  the  fruit,  it  begins  with 
a  minute  black  spot,  which  surrounds  the  t^uall  decaying  style.  The 
black  spot  gradually  increases  in  size  by  new  circles  of  growth,  one 
beyond  another  in  the  style  of  fairy  rings.  The  fungus  growth  at  the 
same  time  fiattens  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  till  at  last  the  whole  substance 
is  blackened  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Cladosporinm.  The  fungus 
spreads  from  the  leaves,  also  from  one  fruit  to  another,  till  at  last  leaves, 
stems,  and  fruits  are  all  alike  decayed.  We  reproduce  an  illustration, 
(fig.  6)  of  a  half-destroyed  fruit,  also  a  view  of  the  assailing  fungus 
enlarged  from  the  microscope  500  diameters.  The  brown  spores  of  tiiis 
Cladosporium  are  often  produced  in  such  enormous  numbers  upon  both 
sides  of  the  foliage  that  they  fly  from  the  leaves  in  millions.  Most  of 
the  Tomato  fungi  are  in  their  earlier  stages  quite  superficial,  so  that  if 
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DISEASE  OF  TOMATOES  AS  CAUSED  BY  CLADOSPOBIXTM  LYCOPEESICl. 

remedies  are  applied  in  good  time  recovery  seems  to  be  possible.  All 
such  fruits  as  you  Lave  sent  should  be  gathered  and  burned,  tbe  house 
kept  warm,  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  If  the  plants  become  badly 
infested  remove  the  worst  leaves  as  well  as  the  fruits  attacked  and  bum 
them,  then  spray  the  planta  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  using 
a  weak  one,  say  2  ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water  in  a  vessel  by  itself,  slacking  2  ozs.  of  quicklime  in 
another  vessel,  and  forming  into  a  thin  whitewash  ;  pour  this  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  slowly  through  a  hair 
sieve,  then  add  enough  water  to  make  3^  gallons ;  stir  well,  and  apply  to 
every  part  of  tbe  Tomato  plants,  coating  them  evenly  with  tbe  thinnest 
possible  film  of  tbe  Bordeaux  mixture,  also  every  part  of  tbe  house.  It 
will  not  injure  tbe  green  fruit  for  use, and  that  near  ripening  may  be  cut, 
as  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  it  over  fruit  approaching  ripeness.  The  lime 
must  be  quite  fresh  and  the  sulphate  pure.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  spraying  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Ventilate  freely,  and  top- 
dress  with  dissolved  bones  three  parts,  nitrate  of  potash  two  parts ;  mix, 
and  use  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  over  a  little  fresh  loam.  The  fact  of  the 
six  affected  plants  which  you  planted  in  the  open  producing  fruit  with¬ 
out  the  least  signs  of  the  diseafe,  while  those  in  the  house  are  seriously 
affected,  shows  tbat  the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  has  been  rendered 
favourable  for  the  increase  of  the  fungus,  while  the  dry  external  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  not.  We  have  seen  the  disease  virulent  in  the  open  air  during 
warm,  close,  and  continuously  damp  weather. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries  on  Xilght  Xand  {Robin  Hood). 
— Your  proposal  of  preparing  trenches  would  probably  answer,  though  we 
think  the  more  rational  and  the  better  plan  would  be  to  give  the  whole 
ground  a  dressing  of  the  woollen  refuse  and  clay,  dried  and  crushed, 
mixing  these  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  18  to  24  inches,  and  instead  of 
using  half  bones  apply  bonemeal  as  a  top-dressing  in  autumn,  along  with 
kainit  in  equal  parts,  at  the  rate  of  3^  lbs.  per  rod  (30^  square  yards), 
and  in  spring,  when  the  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  commence  growing, 
apply  2  lbs.  of  finely  crushed  nitrate  of  soda  per  rod. 

Crapes  Scalded  {P.  P  ). — The  Grapes  are  badly  scalded,  both  the 
Black  Hamburgns  and  Muscats  this  year  being  affected  in  an  unusual 
manner.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  hot  days  and  comparatively  cold 
nights,  causing  the  condensation  of  moisture  during  the  night  on  tbe 
berries,  and  air  not  being  admitted  to  disperse  it  before  the  sun  acted 
powerfully  on  the  house.  Tbe  only  preventive  is  to  provide  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  pipes  to  permit  of  the  top  ventilators  being  kept  open  to 
a  small  extent  all  night,  giving  abundance  of  air  during  the  day, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  sun  acts  on  the  structure.  There  is  no  disease, 
but  simply  the  scalding,  and  it  is  preventible  in  the  way  suggested. 

Pruning  Cardenias  after  Flowering  {C.  H.), — Old  editions  of 
the  dictionary  you  mention  contain  some  obsolete  advice  amongst  much 
that  is  valuable.  When  the  plants  are  straggling  pruning  may  be 
resorted  to  to  secure  a  bushy  habit,  but  then  the  flower  for  the  following 
season  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  old 
straggling  plants,  as  moch  better  flowers  and  a  greater  quantity  may  be 
bad  from  young  ones  grown  rapidly  by  liberal  treatment.  When  old 
plants  are  kept  the  less  pruning  they  get  the  better  as  regards  flowers  ; 
but  when  pruning  becomes  necessary  tbe  best  time  to  do  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  after  flowering,  and  a  slight  rest  with  moderate  dryness  at  tbe 
roots,  but  not  to  as  to  affect  the  foliage  and  wood  ;  then  by  a  brisk  heat 
and  corresponding  moisture,  much  bushier  plants  will  be  had,  and  the 
knife  being  kept  from  them  they  will  acquire  a  good  flowering  habit  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 
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Z'ati^us  on  Tomatoes  (^Young  Gardener).  —  Simply  enclosing 
leaves  in  a  letter  to  remain  in  the  post  over  Sunday  is  best  way  of 
providing  that  they  reach  us  in  the  worst  condition  for  examination. 
They  arrived  like  crushed  and  crumpled  brown  paper.  They  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus  (Cladosporium).  Take  off  and  burn  the  worst  foliage, 
then  either  spray  the  plants  as  recommended  to  another  correspondent, 
or  dust  them  with  anti-blight  powder,  also  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere 
by  appropriate  ventilation. 

Colouring  Bandanas  Veltcbi  {A  Conutani  Header). — If  wanted 
for  table  decoration,  for  which  purpose  they  are  particularly  well  adapted , 
the  start  must  be  made  with  selected  side  growths.  Any  that  are  coarse 
and  badly  coloured  should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  those  of  more 
elegant  or  recurving  growth,  not  more  than  6  inches  long.  These  when 
rooted  in  small  pots  to  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots,  using  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  sharp  sand  added.  Grow  in  a  light 
position  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  avoid  feeding.  If  large  plants  are 
wanted  transfer  to  larger  pots,  still  using  comparatively  poor  rough  soil, 
and  give  no  liquid  manure.  It  is  when  grown  strongly  and  rapidly  that 
they  lose  much  of  their  variegation. 

Buttonhole  Boses  (^Pytchley) .—It  should  have  been  stated  whether 
they  are  to  be  grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 
are  principally  grown  for  affording  superior  buds  or  half-open  blooms  in 
profusion,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  Amazone,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Homere,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  L’Ideal,  Mai  Capmcine,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame 
Falcot,  Madame  Lambard,  Lamarque,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Safrano,  and  The  Bride.  If  they  are  to 
be  grown  in  the  open  as  standards  then  only  the  hardiest  of  Teas,  notably 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Lambard,  Homiire,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
and  Bouquet  d’Or  should  be  grown,  together  with  Cbeshunt  Hybrid, 
La  France,  and  Gipsy,  which  have  Tea  blood  in  them,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuale  generally.  Why  not  plant  bush  plants  of  Teas,  and  roughly 
protect  during  the  winter  ? 

Disease  on  IVEelon  Plants  (^E.  JY). — The  leaves  are  attacked  by 
a  fungus  named  Phoma  lagenicola,  which  produces  perithecia  in  the 
matrix,  and  discharges  the  minute  spores  when  ripe  from  the  apex.  It 
is  a  very  common  parasite  on  Bryonia  dioica,  the  only  British  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitacese.  There  is  no  remedy  but  to 
remove  the  worst  infested  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
spores  germinating  or  destroy  the  germinal  tubes,  dusting  tbe  foliage 
with  one  of  the  fungicide  powders  advertised,  such  as  Fostite.  The 
fnngns  is  very  malignant  in  its  attacks,  browning  and  causing  the 
destruction  of  tbe  leaves  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the  fruit  does  not  ripen 
properly,  and  some  not  at  all,  as  the  leaves  collapse  before  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  developed.  We  have  found  a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  and 
sulphur  in  equal  parts  useful,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  sulphate  of 
copper  preparations  in  not  being  poisonous.  If  the  plants  are  well 
dusted  with  it  the  fungus  will  be  arrested  sufficiently  to  allow  the  crop 
to  mature  unless  the  plants  are  too  far  gone. 

Attention  to  rigs  ^Amateur). — Very  vigorous  growth  is  not  a 
good  indication  of  fruitfulness.  Either  the  border  is  too  large  or  it  is 
composed  of  too  light,  rich,  and  open  material.  Fig  trees  are  best  with 
the  roots  confined  to  a  somewhat  small  border  composed  of  good  loam 
with  a  free  admixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter,  such  as  old 
mortar  rubbish  and  road  scrapings,  any  manure  that  may  be  needed 
being  applied  to  the  surface  or  in  liquid  form.  Shoots  that  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  house  or  trellis  should  be  pinched  9  inches 
from  the  extremity,  which  will  cause  them  to  push  fruit  from  the  joints 
below,  also  on  the  young  growths  resulting,  these  latter  to  be  pinched 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  These  extremity  growths  require  to  be  cut 
out  after  they  have  fruitetl,  or,  if  not  fruited,  they  should  be  cat  out 
so  as  to  give  place  to  those  succeeii’ng,  thereby  keeping  up  a  succession 
of  tearing  wood  throughout  tbe  trees.  Side  shoots  not  required  for 
laying  in  should  be  pinched  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  so  as  to  form 
spurs,  which  usually  fruit  freely,  but  they  must  not  be  trained  in  too 
abundantly,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the  wood  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  light  and  air  for  its  solidification,  for  on  which  its  fruitfulness 
depends.  With  the  trees  in  full  leaf,  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  76°  by  day,  ventilating  from  70°,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  temperature  through  th^  day  from  sun  heat  of  80°  to  85°, 
closing  between  those  degrees  so  at  to  raise  it  to  85°  or  90°,  having  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  house,  which  will  be  obtained  by  forcible  syringing, 
so  as  to  keep  the  leavet  free  from  red  spider.  The  top  ventilators  should 
be  slightly  opened  before  nightfall,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  pent-up 
moisture  escaping. 

'ATamea  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  fiorists’  flowers, 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(P.  J,  P.)— 1,  Polemonium  Richardsoni  ;  2,  Scabiosa  caucasioa  ;  3, 
Scilla  peruviana  ;  4,  Asphodelus  ramosus.  (iV.  G.) — The  purple  flower 
is  Campanula  glomerata,  while  the  other  specimen  is  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella.  (&  W.) — Orchis  maculata.  ((9.  II.  J.) — All  the  flowers 
you  sent  were  very  much  withered,  and  as  they  did  not  revive  on  being 
placed  in  water  we  regret  being  unable  to  assist  you.  (^Orchid) — Each 
of  your  specimens  is  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  none  of  them  is  of 
Wiy  particnl&i:  value. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— 

Mr.  Q.  J.  Ingram,  60,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.O. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 

Secretary,  Mr.  W  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  'Pvst). —Secretary,  Mr,  A.  F.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JULY  1ST. 


STBiWBBBBiBS  are  still 

arriving  in  large  consignments,  and  prices 

are  lower 

all  round. 

FRUIT. 

t. 

d. 

a.  d. 

1 

8v 

d. 

ft. 

d. 

Apples,  Tasmanians,  per 

1  Lemons,  case  . 

11 

U  to  14 

0 

case . 

10 

0tol2  0 

'  Peaches . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Cherries,  i  sieve  . .  , . 

4 

0 

8  0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

n 

8 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0 

9 

2  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

9 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

j 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

2 

0 

to  3  6 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

0 

Beans,  per  lb . 

0 

9 

1  0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

.4 

0 

Beet,  R^,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0  0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunohea  .. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Garrets,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0  4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  owt . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Oelery, bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0  0 

Saisafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohei 

2 

0 

4  0 

Seakaie,  per  basket  . .  . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3  0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Rndive,  dozen  . 

1 

1 

1  8 

Shallots, per  lb  ...  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0  0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

a 

0  0 

Sprouts,  half  siv, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

e 

0  8 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

a. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitas  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36  0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3 

0  to  6 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

36  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

C 

10  6 

„  lanoifolium,  doz. 

12 

0 

16 

0 

Calceolarias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9  0 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Crassula,  dozen . 

9 

0 

16  0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

i 

0 

Dracsena,  various,  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

30  0 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  ., 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracssna  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ericas,  various,  per  dozen  . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

U 

9 

0 

Buonymus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18  0 

Nasturtium,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

84  0 

Palms,  in  var..  eaoii  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18  0 

„  (specimens'  ..  .. 

2! 

0 

63 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  .. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus elastica, each  ..  .. 

I 

0 

7  0 

scarlets,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

6  0 

Spirseis,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Hydrang^,  various,  doz. . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

AVERAGB  WHOLESALE 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunoh 
Bourardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

„  dozen  bunches 
Cornflower,  dozen  bunches 

Bneharis,  dozen . 

Q-ardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  . 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 
Lilium  candidum,  per 

bunch . 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms  . . 

Lilium  longiflomm,  twelve 

blooms  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz.  bohs. 
Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 
bunches . 


PRICES.— CUT 
s.  d.  8.  d.  j 

2  0  to  4  0  ' 

2  0  4  0 

0  6  10 

0  6  2  0 

4  0  8 

10  16 

2  0  4  0 

2  0  3  0 

3  0  6  0 

4  6  6  0  i 

10  2  0 

0  4  0  6 

2  0  4  0 

4  0  8  0 

2  0  3  0 

3  0  4  0  1 


FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  in  vaiiety . 


Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Poppies,  various,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 

Primula  (double),  dozen 
sprays  , . 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
„  Bed,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrano  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  , .  . , 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  .. 

Smilax,  per  bunch  . .  . . 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  .. 
Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses,  12  blooms..  ,. 


8. 

d. 

a,  d. 

1 

6  to  2 

6 

1 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

n 

0 

6 

1 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

LAMBS—WEANING  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

It  is  becoming  every  year  easier  to  find  early  lambs  fit  for 
tbe  butcher  ;  it  is  the  demand  that  ,  has  created  the  supply,  and 
the  increasing  requirements  of  tbe  public  for  small  joints  of 
choice  quality  will  no  doubt  tend  to  develop  still  further  tbe 
rearing  of  fat  lambs,  ‘  When  a  lamb  can  be  made  worth  40s.  or 
408.  by  tbe  time  he  is  three  months  old,  it  must  be  a  better 
business  than  keeping  the  same  animal  another  nine  months, 
and,  perhaps,  making  not  more  than  SOs.  of  him  There  is 
always  the  risk  of  losing  him  after  weaning.  But  if  everyone 
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fed  fat  lambs  the  trade  would  be  spoilt,  so  a  large  proportion 
have  to  be  kept  forward  to  provide  the  mutton  supply  of  another 
season,  or  breeding  flocks  of  the  future. 

1 1  is  an  easy  enough  affair  to  buy  a  few  ewes  and  lambs  and 
run  them  on  a  pasture  hired  for  the  summer  ;  but  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  forward  and  wintered  it  is  when  they  have  been 
weaned  that  the  diiSiculties  of  the  owner  really  begin. 

It  is  a  good  plan  if  they  have  been  receiv  ng  no  artificial 
food  to  give  them  some  lamb  food  or  corn  cake  for  a  fortnight 
before  weaning.  A  few  Mangolds,  too,  ax*e  also  very  good  for 
them ;  the  ewes  teach  the  iambs  to  eat.  If  you  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Mangolds  you  cannot  give  lambs  anything  better. 
When  possible  take  the  ewes  from  the  lambs,  not  the  lambs 
from  the  ewes.  They  are  better  left  on  the  same  pasture  they 
have  been  on  recently,  and  any  added  food  should  be  taken  to 
them  there. 

Arrange  if  possible  to  have  them  on  pastures  that  have  only 
been  grazed  during  the  current  season — i'.e.,  first  year’s  seeds. 
They  would  be  more  likely  to  go  wrong  on  two  or  three  year 
old  seeds  Old  pastures  that  have  been  grazed  with  cattle  or 
horses  only  are  a  good  change  for  lambs  if  the  land  be  sound 
and  well  drained 

When  they  have  been  from  the  ewes  a  fortnight  they  should 
be  dipped  and  then  folded  on  a  second  crop  of  Clover,  but  the 
Clover  ouiht  to  be  well  grown  and  nearly  or  quite  in  flower.  A 
fresh  fold  should  be  given  when  the  Clover  is  dry ;  for  instance, 
when  there  ai*e  heavy  dews  the  Clover  would  not  be  dry  till 
midday. 

The  first  few  days  the  lambs  would  be  better  for  only  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  Clover,  and  gradually  increase  the  time  until 
they  are  on  altogether  Grass  aftermath  is  also  suitable  for 
lambs,  but  again  the  stipulation  must  be  that  the  land  is  sound 
and  dry. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  when  there  is  neither  Clover,  n  r  old 
pasture,  nor  aftermath  ?  A  good  plot  of  autumn  or  early 
spring  planted  Cabbage  is  most  valuable  under  such  conditions. 
These  Cabbages  should  have  been  sown  the  previous  August, 
and  will  begin  to  heart  well  by  July,  if  not  earlier. 

“  Enfield  Market  ”  is  a  good  variety,  and  of  ample  size  if  well 
grown.  If  you  keep  your  lambs  on  the  old  seeds  and  give 
them  a  few  Cabbages  they  will  not  go  far  wrong,  and  as  soon 
as  harvest  comes  and  a  stubble  is  cleared  get  them  there  at 
once  and  continue  the  Cabbage. 

By  mid-September  they  may  be  taken  to  the  Cabbage  field, 
and  folded  on  the  remnants  that  are  left.  We  make  a  practice 
of  always  sowing  an  acre  or  two  of  early  Turnips  beside  the 
Cabbage  If  this  be  done,  and  the  lambs  have  a  narrow  strip  of 
Turnips  included  in  each  fold,  they  soon  begin  nibbling  them, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  readily  they  get  a  taste  for  the  Turnips 
in  this  way,  and  how  easily  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  getting 
lambs  on  Turnips  is  surmounted,  and  once  on  Turnips  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  plain  sailing. 

Some  people  grow  “  Thou  sand- head”  or  Rape  for  use  before 
the  Turnips.  Rape  does  not  go  far,  and  does  not  always  get 
ripe  enough  when  wanted ;  it  also  sometimes  gets  ba 'ly 
mildewed,  and  then  may  not  agree  with  the  lambs.  ‘  Thousand- 
head  ”  are  very  good,  carry  a  heavy  stock,  and  are  very  healthy, 
but  if  required  for  this  season  should  have  been  drilled  by 
April  1st 

If  lambs  are  going  wrong,  they  first  show  it  by  becoming 
nip;  ed  up  in  their  bodies,  acquire  a  leggy  appearance,  and  then 
the  wool  begins  to  look  dark.  On  the  first  suspicion  that  all  is 
not  right  they  should  have  a  change  of  food  if  possible ;  a  stroll 
through  a  by  lane  where  Brambles  are  plentiful  will  do  much 
g  od.  Bramble  leaves  are  an  excellent  tonic. 

Dipping  often  acts  like  a  charm,  probably  it  is  owing  to 
the  th'  rough  disinfection.  It  has  been  suggested  by  an 
authority  that  monthly  dippings  might  prove  economical,  though 


expensive  in  the  first  instance.  Worm  in  the  throat  often  causes 
great  loss,  but  is  easily  stopped.  A  teaspoonful  of  turpentine 
in  a  2  oz.  bottle,  filled  up  with  linseed  oil,  well  shaken  together, 
and  administered  at  once,  wi  1  generally  stop  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  but  it  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  cough  is 
noticed. 

Every  dose  m-'st  be  mixed  separately,  to  insure  the  right 
proportions  of  turpentine  and  oil.  Sometimes  a  second  dose 
has  to  be  given  after  a  few  days’  interval.  When  lambs  are 
well  on  Turnips,  a  ittle  brimstone  mixed  with  their  hard  food 
once  a  week  has  a  good  effect  in  keeping  them  healthy.  Rock 
salt  should  always  be  present  in  the  fold. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARJJ. 

The  weather  seems  to  be  quite  broken,  and  hay-making  may  not  be 
completed  without  considerable  difficulty.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
small  crop  we  have  should  receive  any  material  damage.  There  is, 
however,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  fair  second  mowing  if  such  is 
desired. 

Barley  and  Oats  asain  show  improvement.  They  have  come  into 
ear  very  slowly,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  making  straw.  Oats 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the  drought,  and  must  in  any  case  be  short, 
but  Barleys  are  beginning  to  look  bulky,  and  if  much  more  rain  should 
fall,  may  not  stand  up  after  all.  Let  us  hope  they  may,  or  the  foreigner 
will  again  beat  us  on  our  own  market. 

Mangolds  have  been  struck  out,  and  are  growing  fast ;  200  lbs,  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  sown  broadcast  now,  will  give  them  a  lift 
they  will  never  forget.  Swedes  are  ready  to  go  on  with,  so  there  is  no 
lack  of  employment  at  present.  When  Swedes  are  growing  rapidly  it  is 
well  to  start  striking  out  early  ;  if  they  get  very  big  they  fall  down  when 
thinned,  and  though  they  may  do  well  afterwards  they  do  not  grow  so 
nice  a  shape,  and  being  more  out  of  the  ground  would  be  liable  to  frost 
injury. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  do  the  striking  out  in  fine  weather.  When  it 
is  wet  or  only  perhaps  showery  progress  may  be  made,  but  the  work 
often  has  to  be  nearly  done  over  again.  We  prefer  to  keep  the  hoe  out 
of  the  Turnip  field  when  wet,  but  send  every  available  hand  to  work 
there  when  a  powerful  sun  is  shining. 

When  too  wet  to  hoe  send  the  men  to  mow  out  hedge  bottoms, 
ditches,  or  occupation  roadsides  ;  the  mowings  when  dry  may  be  used  to 
top  up  the  haystacks,  or  make  a  foundation  for  these  still  to  be  made. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  drill  the  Turnips  for  late  eatine.  In  warm 
districts  they  may  be  sown  with  success  as  late  as  July  20th,  but  the 
lOtfa  as  a  rule  is  late  enough,  and  too  late  in  the  north,  where  they 
should  be  drilled  in  June.  Different  kinds  suit  different  localities,  but 
for  all-round  excellence  as  a  common  Turnip  we  have  found  nothing  to 
beat  Fosterton  Hybrid. 

Having  bad  the  little  items  of  fence  repairing  usual  at  this  season, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  barbed  wire  should 
be  used  entirely  or  not  at  all.  We  have  no  hunting  to  consider,  but  for  our 
own  sake  do  not  like  little  bits  of  wire  hidden  in  a  fence.  The  animals 
get  mysterious  little  cuts,  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  wire, 
whereas  where  we  have  a  fence  made  with  wooden  posts,  11  feet  apart, 
carrying  six  wires,  the  highest  6  feet  from  the  ground,  no  damage  has 
been  done  for  years,  and  the  fence  h'ls  been  most  satisfactory. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OXMOBN  SqOARH,  LONDON. 
Lat.51o32'40"N.:  Long.0°8'0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.M. 

In  thk  Day. 

A 

1 

1896. 

June. 

Barometer 
at  33°,  and 
Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature; 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

0rasa. 

Inohs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  ..31 

30’200 

66-5 

53-2 

N.W. 

64-1 

72-9 

81-7 

122-9 

46-0 

Monday  . .  22 

30-201 

62-3 

53  8 

N. 

63-9 

72-6 

47-1 

125-0 

38-2 

Tuesday  . .  23 

30-126 

68-2 

66-9 

W. 

63-9 

76-8 

65-1 

127-8 

49-6 

0-010 

Wednesday  24 

30-024 

64-8 

60-9 

N. 

64-2 

74-2 

68-9 

120-1 

62-3 

0-291 

Thursday . .  25 

30-020 

59-4 

66-9 

N.E. 

63-4 

67-9 

65-9 

108-8 

50-4 

— 

Friday  . .  26 

30-187 

57-7 

60-8 

N. 

62-1 

72-1 

48-1 

122-2 

39-9 

— 

Saturday  . .  27 

30-169 

64  7 

67-4 

N. 

62-4 

79-2 

47-7 

122-1 

41-2 

— 

30-133 

62-9 

5  6-6 

63  4 

72-7 

52*1 

121-3 

45-4 

0-301 

REMARKS. 

Slat.— Generally  sanny  and  pleasant. 

22nd.— Sunny  morning  ;  overcast  afternoon,  but  gleams  of  sun  about  7  I’.M. 

23rd. — Overcast  almost  throughout,  but  occasional  sun  in  afternoon, 

24th.— Overcast,  with  showers  early  ;  rain  at  1.30  P.M.,  then  sunny  at  times,  then  a 
storm  rain,  with  about  a  dozen  claps  of  thunder  at  2.45  p.M. 

25th.— Rain  from  S  to  6  A.M ,  and  overcast  all  morning ;  bright  sunny  afternoon  and 
evening. 

2Hh.— Overcast  early ;  sunny  at  times  la  morning ;  bright  afternoon. 

27th.— Bright  early  ;  generally  overcast  after  11  A.M 

Another  fine  week,  but  not  so  warm  as  the  previous  ones.  — G.  J.  SVMONd. 
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THE 

BEST 


CABBAGE 


PAULS’  ROSES. 


For  Present  Sowing  is 


DANIELS’  DEFIANCE. 


‘F 


A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from  10  to  80 
pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged,  and  compact,  and  of 
the  most  delicions  marrow  flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  market 
gardener  or  the  private  grower. 

Our  own  grand  selected  stock,  per  oz.,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 


DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE, 


O  X  0 1^, 

DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA. 

Pine  globular  ihape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild  flavour,  and  with 
careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to  the  imported  Portugal 
Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till  June.  This  variety  is  the  best 
exhibition  kind  known,  and  has  obtainea  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  autumn,  and  kept  under  first-class 
cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three  pounds  each. 
Per  oz.,  1/6 ;  per  Packet,  6<i. 

DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

3V  O  W"  I  C  H. 


GARDENS  OF  TASTE. 


£10  Prizes  for  Photographs. 


In  connection  with  the  National  Flower  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  August,  the  Oouncil  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Limited,  offer  the  above  prizes,  of  which 
details  wIU  be  found  in  “  ONE  AND  ALL  GARDENING,”  the 
Association’s  Illustrated  Annual  of  183  pages. 

Copies  are  obtainable  at  any  Booksellers  or  Bookstall,  price 
2d.,  or  by  post  from 

3,  Agar  Street, 

Strand,  W.O. 


ORCHIDS. 

k  CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

t  ' 

.  Aluoay$  worth  a  viHt  of  irupecHon*  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue* 

^  aAJMLlEi& 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


GARDEN  NETTING  JZ 

TANNED,  ROTLESS,  AND  WEATHERPROOF. 
Protect  your  Gardens  from  the  Ravages  of  Birds. 

'  100  yds.  by  1  yd.  wide  ..88.  I  300  yds.  by  2  yds.  wide  ..  128. 

^9  „  ,,  ■  „  ••  6b.  j  lOO  ,,  8  ,,  «•  08, 

:  loo  „  2  „  ..  6s.  I  200  4  „  ..  24s. 

'  Carriage  Paid  on  orders  over  6».  Made  any  width  at 

.  proportionate  pjHcet. 

'■  As  supplied  to  the  Principal  Public  Gardens  and  Estates  in  the 
.  Kingdom.  Maker  to  the  queen  anu  Prince  of  Walks. 
Lists  on  application. 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton. 
Vo.  837.— YOh  XXXIIL,  THIRD  SsiUES. 


W!VI.  PAUL  SON  invite  inspection  of  their  Roses  now 
coming  into  bloom.  There  may  bo  seen  at  these  Nurseries  all 
the  most  desirable  Old  and  New  Roses,  including  many  sorts  of 
their  own  raising,  which  are  not  yet  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The 
flowering  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  HARDY  PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  CLIMB¬ 
ING  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  in 
great  variety,  are  now  in  fine  condition. 

PAULS’  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

South  Entrance,  Four  Minutes’  walk  from  Waltham  Gross 
Station,  G.E.R.  West  Entrance,  Three  Minutes’  walk  from 
Theobalds’  Grove  Station,  G.E.R. 


CARNATIONS 

WEaUELIN’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1896 

IS  NOW  READY,  with  “Hints  on  Carnation  Culture,”  price  6d.. 
gratis  to  purchasers.  Specially  constructed  boxes,  containing 
about  3  dozen  specimen  blooms,  carefully  packed  and  correctly 
named,  sent  for  23  6d.  Orders  booked  and  sent  in  rotation 
during  the  flowering  season.  Also  choice  cuttings,  unnamed,  in 
bundles  of  100,  for  68.  All  post  free. 

H.  W.  WEGUELIN,  F.R.H.S., 

SHALDON,  TEIGNMOUTH,  DEVON. 


BEaONlAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  8Ui)erb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  DAVIS’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  FREE.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


RiliiEE!  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS 

(1895  CROP). 

Can  easily  be  had  in  bloom  in  2-3  weeks ;  no  heat  required  ;  will 
open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere — in  a  room,  conservatory, 
frame,  or  out  of  doors.  For  Prices  apply  to— 

T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery,  DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
Special  List  for  Amateurs.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

28th  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  STRAIN,  1/6  per  dozen;  10/-  per  100. 
CINERARIAS,  same  price ;  also  PRIMULA  OBOONIOA,  2/6 
per  dozen ;  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS,  6d.  each. 

TOHN*  STEVElYS,  The  Nurseries,  COVEETR'Y. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  from  Ravages 

T  of  Birds.— TANNED  NETTING,  85  square  yards  for  Is. 
Will  not  rot  If  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width ;  carriage 
laid  on  all  orders  over  6a,  As  s^plled  to  the  Royal  Gardens 

of  Testlm(  ■  '  —  - 


Sent  on  aoproval.  Hundreds 
Fishing  Fleet,  Rye,  Sussex. 


restlmonials.— H.  J.  GAS80N, 


rpENTSl  TENTS!!  — Suitable  for  Gardens, 

X  Cricket,  or  Camping- out  purposes.  40  feet  In  circumference, 
pegs,  poles,  mallet,  and  lines  complete  (with  tent  hag  Inclnded). 
These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a  little  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  originally  cost  over  £6  each.  I 
will  send  one  complete  for  25s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 
NJB.— I  have  a  quantity  of  tents  from  168.  to  SOs.  each,  but 
the  tents  which  please  my  customers  are  those  I  send  out  at 
!6a.  each.  Carriage  paid.  Price  list  of  Marquees  (any  size), 
post  free.— HENRY  JOHN  GA8SON,  Government  Contractor, 
Rye,  Sussex. 


pURE  WOOD  CHARCOALjSpeciallyPrepared 

XT  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Borti- 
eullure:  "Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  mannrial  agent;  each 
little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There 
Is  no  cnltlvated  plant  which  Is  not  benefited  by  having  Charcoal 
applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for  Famphlet 
and  Frioes  to  the  Manafacturers, 

HIRST.  BROOKE.  *  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


rpHE  GARDEN  MANUAL:  for  the 

I  Cultivation  and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  FruH  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illnstrated  with  Engravings  and  Flans.  By  the  Editors  and 
Contributors  of  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Revised  EDITION 
now  ready.  Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  9d. 
**•  44,000  of  previous  ed'tlcns  already  sold. 


JOUBNAL  OF  Hobiiouliube  Offioe,  171, Fleet  Street,  London, B.O 


LILIUMS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Degeneration  and  Restoration. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  imported  16,000  Lilium 
aurhtum  bulbs  direct  from  Japan.  He 
sold  the  larger  part  of  them,  bat  an  unsold  lot 
of  4000  had  to  be  stored  in  a  plot  of  iandy  loam 
in  the  nursery  of  a  gardener  formerly  in  my 
employment.  The  man  consulted  me  about  how 
to  grow  them  at  a  profit. 

I  ventured  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
best  way  to  do  so  profitably  seems  to  have  them 
potted  suitably  and  forced  gently,  so  as  to  cut 
the  flowers  for  sale  at  a  season  when  Lilies  are 
scarce.  But  the  question  arises,  Will  imported 
bulbs  live  long  enough  and  produce  flowers 
permanently  for  insuring  adequate  returns  on 
the  pains  and  outlay  ? 

My  experience  in  growing  these  bulbs  for 
pleasure  is  as  follows  For  many  years  I  have 
been  planting  them  in  sandy  leaf  monld  amongst 
hardy  Azaleas  and  dwarf  Swiss  Rhododendrons. 
Some  will  grow  fairly  well  for  a  few  seasons  and 
then  disappear,  often  not  before  producing  some 
weak  stalks,  presumably  from  young  offsets. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  my  first  very  fine  healthy 
bulb  was  planted  at  the  foot  of  my  rockery.  It 
kept  growing  and  prospering  for  some  years — in 
fact,  becoming  in  time  quite  a  sight  of  fifty  to 
sixty  large,  expanded  flowers,  besides  throwing 
up  young  and  strong  stalks.  Eventually  the  old 
bulb  disappeared,  and  even  its  following  offsets, 
and  the  place  is  now  filled  by  a  small  lot  of 
feeble  stalks  with  scarcely  a  dozen  flowers  not  yet 
expanded  between  them. 

Will  this  dwindling  go  on,  or  will  these  re¬ 
mains  of  past  splendour  get  strong  and  beautiful 
again  ?  The  latter  happy  alternative  seems  the 
least  to  be  hoped  for.  Lilium  Browni,  reputed 
more  difficult  to  groWj  prospers  wonderfully  with 
me  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  words  from  you  in  your  next  number 
will  be  read  with  the  utmost  interest  and  thank¬ 
fulness  on  both  subjects,  growing  for  profit  as 
well  pleasure. — J.  Everaerts,  Antwerp. 

We  suspect  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the 
flowers  would  possess  natural  value  would,  as 
suggested,  be  when  they  are  “  scarce  ;  ”  also, 
we  suspect,  they  would  have  to  be  very  scarce 
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indeed  to  sell  at  a  profit  in  England.  The  most  profitable  Liliums,  by 
the  sale  of  their  flowers  in  London,  are  L.  Harrisi  and  L.  candid um* 
Bnlbs  of  L.  Harrisi  are  imported,  and  plants  grown  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  brought  into  flower  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  the 
stems  cqt,  and  the  bulbs  thrown  away.  This  may  appear  a  wasteful 
practice,  but  it  is  quite  certain  it  would  not  be  adopted  by  our 
greatest  flower  providers  if  they  had  not  found  by  experience  it 
gave  the  best  financial  results.  There  is  no  sentiment  among  our 
market  men.  They  mean  money,  and  the  most  enterprising  and 
competent  seem  to  get  a  fair  share.  L.  candid um  is  treated  much 
in  the  same  way,  the  flowers  being  in  great  demand  about  Easter¬ 
tide,  and  for  wreath-making  generally  early  in  the  year. 

Returning  to  L.  auratum.  We  have  seen  handsome  flowers, 
four  to  six  on  a  stem,  from  Christmas  onwards,  by  potting  late 
bulbs  in  the  summer — all  of  which  do  not  produce  plants,  but 
those  which  follow  are  grown  in  a  cool  poiition  out  of  doors,  and 
supported  by  encouraging  a  plenitude  of  stem  roots  by  sweet 
manurial  top-dressings.  They  produce  no  roots  from  the  bulbs, 
which  perish.  These  stem-fed  plants  are  placed  in  light  houses 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  producing  flowers  in  due  time  in  a 
genial  temperature.  Those  we  have  seen  were  not  grown  for 
sale,  and  we  do  not  know  that  thi?  method  of  providing  Lilium 
auratum  blooms  in  winter  has  been  tested  commercially. 

Referring  to  the  degeneration  of  Liliums  established  in  gardens, 
there  appears  to  be  a  limit  to  their  term  of  vigour,  this  varying 
according  to  the  natural  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  supporting 
the  plants.  The  longer  they  remain  in  the  same  position  the 
more  of  their  appropriate  food  they  abstract  from  the  soil,  and  as 
the  food  supply  fails  so  does  the  growth.  Moreover,  during  a 
period  when  the  growths  become  crowded,  in  proportion  to  the 
crowding  do  the  leaves  became  impaired  for  the  manufacture  and 
deposition  of  nutrient  matter  for  the  formation  of  strong  bulbs. 

The  “small  lot  of  feeble  stalks”  mentioned  have  no  doubt 
correspondingly  small  leaves.  These  weakly  organs  can  only 
provide  matter  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  weakly  bulbs,  or 
such  that  cannot  produce  stems  of  anyihing  like  adequate  vigour 
for  restoring  the  “past  splendour”  in  the  form  of  the  much-coveted 
beautiful  flowers. 

When  the  leaves  of  these  weakly  plants  show  signs  of  withering 
it  would  probably  be  a  good  plan  to  dig  up  the  clusters  of  small 
bulbs,  divide  them,  sort  them  into  sizes,  and  plant  again  carefully 
at  once  in  suitably  prepared  soil,  not  permitting  the  roots  to  be 
dried  in  the  process,  nor  deferring  the  operation  till  the  warmth  of 
summer  has  escaped  from  the  earth.  Stronger  growths  with  larger 
leaves  may  be  expected  to  follow,  if  not  the  first  season,  the  second 
year,  and  the  larger  bulbs  resulting  would  afford  strong  stems,  and 
then  in  turn  an  imposing  display  of  handsome  blooms.  The 
degeneration  and  restoration  of  Liliums  is  an  interesting  subject, 
and  perhaps  there  are  cultivators  who  may  like  to  record  their 
experience  thereon,  and  they  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  whether 
it  is  in  accordance  with  our  views  or  not.  Mr.  Everaerts  is  such 
an  earnest  amateur  and  good  patron  of  gardening  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  try  and  be  helpful  to  him,  even  in  ever  so  small 
4  way. 


COLOURING  GRAPES. 

Tiie  general  diflPusion  of  knowledge  through  the  m-'dium  of  the 
horticultural  pres*,  and  the  keen  c<  D'p^tiiion  created  by  the 
establishment  of  so  many  horticultural  exhibitions,  has  each 
tended  in  a  large  degree  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
British-grown  Grapes.  To  be  convinced  that  this  standard  has 
reached  a  very  high  point  one  has  only  to  visit  such  great  exhibi¬ 
tions  as  those  annually  held  .in  the  metropolis.  Crystal  Palace, 
Shrewsbury,  and  York.  At  each  of  these  we  invariably  find  Grapes, 
not  only  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  perfect  in  shape  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  it  is,  I  fancy,  in  the  matter  of  colouring 
that  we  have  made  the  greatest  strides.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  we  colour  them  better  than  did  the  cultivators  of 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  few  growers  then  invariably 
managed  to  get  perfect  colouring.  Beyond  that,  of  course,  we  ' 


cannot  go,  except  in  another  direction,  but  this  I  think  we  have 
done — viz.,  succeeded  in  colooring  perfectly  much  larger  bunches 
than  the  older  cultivators  did.  Within  my  own  recollection  it  was 
a  very  frequent  occurrence  to  find  very  small  bunches  occupying 
the  leading  position  at  the  important  shows,  simply  because  none 
of  the  larger  bunches  was  really  well  coloured.  The  case  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  different  now,  for  large  and  splendidly  colonred  bunches 
are  often  met  with,  so  much  so  that  the  difficulty  of  judging  is 
enormously  increased,  as  where  all  are  so  well  coloured  the  final 
test  lies  in  comparing  size  of  berry,  and  size  and  shape  of  bnnch. 
Even  at  local  shows  the  conspicuous  “  red  ”  Hamburghs,  “  green  ” 
Muscats,  and  “  grizzled  ”  Madresfield  Courts  are  now  compara¬ 
tively  rarely  seen,  so  great  has  been  the  “  levelling  up  ”  in 
culture.  Strange  as  I  think  it  would  appear  to  gardeners  of 
bygone  days,  were  they  with  us  now,  this  improvement  in  colouring 
has  been  effected  without  lightening  the  crops  to  the  extent  which 
they  thought  necessary.  Given  a  strong  healthy  Vine,  kept  free 
from  insects,  it  will  colour  perfectly  a  much  greater  weight  of 
Grapes  than  the  old  regulation  one  of  1  lb.  per  foot  run  of  rafter. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  Vines  are  too  heavily  cropped  now, 
but  uhis  seldom  occurs  except  with  would-be  cultivators,  who 
produce  only  badly  grown  insect-infested  Vines,  incapable  of 
bearing  the  strain  of  a  full  crop. 

The  ability  of  some  cultivators  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  well- 
coloured  Grapes  is  of  course  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by 
improved  methods  of  culture  and  high  feeding,  the  latter  being 
rendered  so  easy  and  convenient  by  reason  of  the  many  admirable 
artificial  manures  manufactured  on  scientific  principles  which  are 
now  in  the  market.  We  are  thus  able  to  give  highly  concentrated 
food  in  a  form  readily  assimilated  by  the  Vines  at  the  precise 
stage  at  which  they  require  it  the  most.  Grape  growing  is,  in  fact, 
made  easy  in  many  ways.  As  an  old  exhibitor  I  have  noticed  one 
peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  various  showmen  which  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  pointed  out  in  the  pre^s.  It  is 
this.  How  seldom  it  is  that  the  same  exhibitor  is  equally  famed 
for  both  black  and  white  Grapes.  In  instances  innumerable  I  have 
noticed  the  truth  of  this  assertiou.  In  some  of  the  big  classes  at 
our  foremost  shows  the  exhibits  of  the  leading  growers  show  great 
disparity  in  this  respect.  In  one  instance  perhaps  the  black  Grapes 
will  be  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  black  as  Sloes,  while  the 
white  ones  are  either  spotted  or  fail  to  show  that  beautiful  amber 
colour  which  indicates  culture  of  the  highest  order.  Difference 
in  the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  vineries  m  which  the  Grapes  are 
grown  may  to  some  extent  explain  this  disparity,  as  when  these  are 
erected  on  high  ground,  in  an  open  sitaation,  a  strong  light  and 
clear  atmosphere  is  secured,  conditions  favourable  to  high  finish  in 
white  Grapes,  whereas  for  black  ones  strong  light  and  sunshine  are 
not  only  unnecessary  but  at  times  iraimical  to  perfect  colouring. 

The  principal  cause,  however,  is,  I  think,  this — that  it  is  not 
generally  recognised  that,  with  the  exception  of  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  white  Grapes  require  more  fire  heat 
to  finish  them  properly  than  black  ones.  The  latter  frequently 
receive  too  much  artificial  heat  during  the  colouring  stage,  and  the 
former  too  little.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  night  temperatures 
of  vineries  were  kept  wituin  very  narrow  limits ;  if  this  varied  more 
than  5®  injuriouiii  results  were  predicted.  Fortunately  we  have  since 
found  out  the  delusiveness  of  this  old  belief.  In  the  case  of  Black 
Hamburglis  ripening  during  Jane,  July,  or  August,  arrificial  beat 
at  night  is  seldom  required,  but  in  the  event  of  a  succession  of 
dull  or  wet  days,  the  bot-water  pipes  should  be  kept  slightly 
warm  till  drier  weather  prevails.  It  is,  however,  important  at 
ail  times  that  the  ventilation  be  increased  before  the  temperatnre 
rises  in  the  morning,  and  that  air  is  after  admitted  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  rapidly.  During 
the  afternoon  the  ventilation  should,  of  coarse,  be  decreased 
gradusPy,  and  a  little  left  on  at  both  top  and  bottom  ot  the  house 
throughout  the  night. 

During  very  hot  days  the  ventilators  may  be  opened  to  their 
fullest  extent  by  9  A.M.,  and  left  untouched  till  6  P.M.,  then 
piTtiaily  closed,  and  be  put  right  for  the  night  just  before  dark. 
This  treatment  also  answers  perfectly  for  Mairesfield  Court, 
Gros  Maroc,  ami  Alnwick  Seedling  ;  but  for  the  benefit  or  the 
former  it  is  admissible  to  keep  a  little  beat  in  the  hot  water 
pipes  '■hroughout  the  night  to  prevent  cracking.  Gros  Colman, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Gros  Guillaume,  ripening  in  August, 
when  the  nights  are  often  damp  and  foggy,  usually  require  a 
little  artificial  beat  each  night,  so  as  to  enable  the  ripening  process 
to  be  completed  early  in  autumn  ;  but  the  hot-water  pipes  should 
on  no  occasion  be  made  very  hot,  simply  to  maintain  a  given 
temperature.  I  am  convinced  that  too  much  fire  heat  and  too 
little  air  frequently  prevent  these  fine  late  Grapes  from  colouring 
properly.  When  Gros  Colman  began  to  be  grown  extensively, 
the  Muscat  bouse  was  considered  the  right  place  for  it ;  but  it 
was  seldom  seen  well  coloured  at  that  time.  Now  we  often  see 
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it  anperbly  fiaisbed  when  cool  treatment  ia  given.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  charge  of  a  vinery  principally  occupied  by  Muscats.  One 
Tine  of  Colman,  however,  found  a  place  there,  and  surprisingly 
well  It  iucoeeded  in  the  matter  of  pro  lucing  fine  bunches  and 
berries  ;  but  although  the  berries  began  to  colour  as  soon  as  any  in 
the  house,  by  the  time  the  Muscats  were  ripe  the  Colman  berries 
were  only  grizzly  in  colour.  But  as  soon  as  the  heat  was  turned 
off,  and  the  honse  kept  cool  and  airy,  they  invariably  began  to 
improve  in  colour,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  qhite  black. 
These  facts  caused  me  to  think  cool  treatment  during  the  ripening 
st^e  was  necessary  for  this  fine  Grape,  and  I  have  proved  since 
that  the  idea  was  correct.  When  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Trebbiano, 
Golden  Queen,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuoh  are  ripening  I  like  to  keep 
fire  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  constantly,  except  during  the  middle 
of  very  bright  days,  and  give  sufficient  air  to  reguhte  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  strict  regard  to  the  night  temperature  is  quite  unnecessary  ; 
it  may  range  between  60°  and  75°  with  air  on. 

Thousands  of  Tines  throughout  the  country  will  shortly  be 
entering  upon  the  ripening  stage,  and  cultivators  generally  will  do 
well  to  keep  the  following  pithy  words  ringing  in  their  ears — viz., 
“  White  Grapes  require  more  fire  heat  than  black  ones.”  Some 
may,  perhaps,  regard  this  as  quite  a  simple  matter  ;  others  will  look 
upon  it  merely  as  an  assertion,  but  I  fancy  there  are  many  who,  if 
they  note  and  apply  its  meaning,  will  find  the  key  to  unravel  many 
a  past  mystery. 

Daring  bright  weather  houses  in  which  black  Grapes  are  growing 
should  be  damped  freely  twice  daily  till  the  berries  are  almost  ripe, 
a  mere  sprinkling  is  not  enough  ;  damp  as  heavily  as  in  the  growing 
season,  only  not  so  often.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  white 
Grapes,  a  sprinkling  lightly  and  often  should  take  the  place  of 
heavy  damping,  otherwise  spotted  berries  will  be  the  result. — 
Exhibitor. 


SUMMERTIDE. 

July,  the  moed-monath  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  finds  us 
this  year  well  up  to  date,  for  there  are  scenes,  and  sounds,  and 
scents  sufficiently  pronounced  and  distinctive  in  character  to  tell 
us  that  summer  is  here.  With  “  a'  the  variorum  ”  of  work  filling 
in  the  long  days,  the  longest,  we  gardeners  are,  I  think,  at  this 
season  least  disposed  to  mentally  survey  the  year’s  future,  or 
retrospectively  glance  at  its  past.  In  the  midseason,  twixt  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  there  is,  indeed,  but  scant  time  to  pause  and 
consider.  Earlier  have  we  looked  ahead,  later  on  shall  we  look 
back,  and  we  are  apt  to  take  this  season  probably  in  a  more  pro¬ 
sodic  manner  than  either  the  preceding  or  the  following.  Yes, 
we  are  undoubtedly  well  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  vegetation, 
not  alone  due  to  an  early  season  of  growth,  but  to  a  curtailment 
of  it  contingent  on  a  deficient  rainfall,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  some 
anxious  thoughts  given  to  the  near  future  even  under  a  pressure 
of  work. 

Late  Potatoes  look  well,  lacking  in  exuberance  of  foliage,  but 
more  than  compensated  by  a  sturdy  growth  and  depth  of  colour. 
Cautious  growers  have  in  some  instances  missed  the  mark  and  the 
market  with  early  varieties  by  somewhat  late  planting  in  a  localitj 
where  spring  frosts,  this  season,  gave  no  trouble.  Early  planting, 
which  is  speculative,  perhaps  pays,  perhaps  not.  It  depends  on 
the  frost. 

Diffiiculties  are  now  experienced  in  planting  out  winter  greens. 
One  who  plants  for  market  purposes  has  a  plan  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  recording — that  is,  as  the  plants  of  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  or  what  not,  are  drawn  from  the  seed  beds  each  root  stem 
is  dipped  into  a  tub  of  creamy  compound  made  by  stirring  up  fresh 
cow  manure  with  water.  This  is  protective  and  sustaining  to  the 
tender  rootlets,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  method 
before. 

Day  by  day  and  all  day  long  the  women  are  pulling  field  Peas 
for  market,  for  the  “  busy  man  ”  has  made  a  good  hit  this  summer. 
Prices  are  good,  and  as  the  pickers  are  turned  into  each  successional 
break  a  sharp  eye  is  kept  on  the  initial  pulling,  because  he,  “  the 
busy  man,”  says  “  they  will  sit  on  their  hunkers,”  sit  on  one  row  to 
pull  the  next,  and  that  “  won’t  pay.”  Scarlet  Runners  and  French 
Beans  are  in  good  blossom,  promising  to  meet  an  unusual  demand 
likely  to  ensue  as  Peas  get  scarce. 

The  Lime  trees  are  heavy  and  fragrant  with  bloom,  amongst 
which  the  bees  are  as  busy  as  bees  can  be.  Oar  wild  bees  appear 
to  favour  more  lowly  things,  although  they  have,  indeed,  but  little 
choice  over  a  large  stretch  of  pasture  where  the  drought-resisting 
Buglewort,  Ajaga  reptans,  and  the  humble  meadow  Potentilla  are 
the  chief  blossoms.  I  notice  that  a  colony  of  handsome  fellows  in 
velvety  black  and  brown  diligently  search  each  blue  throat  of  the 
Ajuga  heads,  but  the  golden  cups  of  the  Potentilla  are  unvisited. 
How  beautiful  are,  and  have  been,  the  Water  Lilies  this  season. 
Certainly  Nymphrea  alba  is  a  sun-lover.  They  are  rather  flowers  to 


be  enjoyed  in  their  habitat.  Our  young  boatman,  who  cannot 
resist  their  charms  and  pull  them  by  handfuls,  find  themselves 
disillusioned  on  reaching  home. 

From  the  hedgerows  comes  a  scent  of  summertide.  The 
graceful  and  insinuative  Woodbine  comes  through  the  thickest  of 
undergrowth  to  greet  the  summer  sun,  and  rank  Elder  with  its 
refreshing  heads  now  quickly  berrying  is  a  good  break  to  monotony 
but  a  bad  hedgemaker.  Nearer  home  bedding  plants,  poor  things, 
are  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose  has  proved 
itself  the  survivor  of  the  fittest  amongst  the  standards.  Previous 
experience  of  this  charming  Rose  in  other  localities  has  been 
the  reverse.  La  France  as  a  standard,  where  it  succeeds,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  former.  Standard  Roses  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  so  much  favoured  as  of  yore,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
regret  at  the  change,  but  in  lines  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  a  formal 
flower  garden,  with  not  too  closely  cropped  heads,  they  add  much, 
I  think,  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  that  garden  during  summer- 
tide.  Some  low  hedges  of  Berberis  (Mahonia)  have  been  very 
beautiful  in  their  lustrous,  metallic  tinted  young  growth,  but  the 
shears  have,  alas  !  been  over  them,  and  their  glory  has  departed. — 
Observer. 


AVENUES. 

It  does  not  now  seem  to  be  the  fashion  to  plant  avenues  of 
trees  in  parks  in  the  same  way  that  was  common  in  the  Georgian 
era.  Whilst  there  is  some  charm  in  a  noble  avenue,  it  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  rather  to  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  than  otherwise 
that  the  fashion  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  We  have  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kingston  some  fine  examples  of  both  forms  of 
planting — avenues,  and  their  absence.  Of  the  latter  Richmond 
Great  Park  is  a  very  grand  one,  for  I  do  not  know  over  its  entire 
area  of  any  actual  example  of  the  tree  avenue.  I  did  notice  a  few 
years  since  that  one  of  Horse  Chestnut  running  from  the  small 
gate  on  the  top  of  Kingston  Hill  towards  Ham  had  been  planted 
to  form  what  was  probably  meant  to  be  a  broad  grass  ride,  but 
more  recently  I  have  observed  that  these  trees  have  been  lifted  and 
replanted  in  clumps.  Bichmond  Park  has  such  wide  expanse,  many 
noble  single  trees  and  grand  clumps,  as  well  as  woods,  all  in 
delightful  keeping  with  the  contour  and  general  aspect  of  the 
park,  but  the  avenue  as  a  distinctive  feature  seems  absent. 

Over  in  the  extensive  but  very  flat  Home  Park  at  Hampton 
Court  avenues  are  the  dominating  feature.  They  have  a  base  like 
the  handle  of  a  fan  at  the  Palace  end,  and  radiate  from  there 
in  three  broad  avenues  of  four  rows  of  trees  each,  one  towards 
Kingston  ;  the  middle  one,  including  also  the  noble  Long  Water, 
towards  Surbiton  ;  and  the  third,  or  right  one,  towards  Thames 
Ditton.  Then  there  is  a  cross  avenue  intersecting  the  extreme 
points  of  the  two  former.  The  trees  are  almost  exclnsively  of 
Pine,  and  are  now  getting  into  a  state  of  decay,  so  that  they 
will  never  again  look  so  well  as  they  have,  and  once  destroyed 
never  can  be  effectually  replaced.  Had  these  trees  been  beheaded 
some  30  feet  from  the  ground  thirty  years  ago,  and  thus  encouraged 
to  make  entirely  new  life,  no  doubt  they  would  now  have  been  in  a 
much  more  robust  condition.  As  it  is  we  see,  because  the  trees  are 
somewhat  densely  planted,  that  they  are  literally  starving  each 
other,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  large  gapi  will  be 
made.  No  doubt  with  many  these  avenues  are  highly  favoured, 
but  it  is  but  the  few  who  regard  trees  as  ornamental  or  picturesque 
objects  in  the  landscape  ;  whilst  it  is  the  many  who  look  to  them 
for  coolness  and  for  shade,  or  to  furnish  in  summer  pleasant  walks. 
But  in  planting  avenues  some  regard  should  be  shown  to  the  future 
of  the  trees,  and  it  is  so  certain  that  when  planted  closely  in  avenues 
the  chances  of  old  age  are  reduced  one-half.  But  not  only  so  ;  for 
what  more  lamentable  objects  than  are  avenues  in  a  state  of 
decay  ? 

When  clumps  or  individual  trees  fail  others  can  be  planted  near 
by  to  replace  them.  When  trees  in  avenues  die  it  is  useless  to 
hope  that  young  trees  planted  in  others’  places  and  with  snoh 
crowded  snrroundings  can  ever  thrive  and  fill  the  voids.  They 
may  do  for  a  few  years,  but  as  to  filling  the  gaps  they  never  will. 
Again,  avenues  have  the  objection  that  they  present  in  parks  or 
expanses  purely  straight  lines  that  are  ever  objectionable.  Nature 
never  produces  trees  in  straight  lines  as  planting  artificially  does. 
Then  avenues  limit  the  range  of  vision.  Wborevcr  they  interpose 
in  the  landscape  they  cut  off  from  view  all  that  is  beyond.  That 
is  wrong.  True,  landscape  planting  should  be  specially  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  contour,  of  views,  of  glades,  and  of  distance, 
because  in  landscapes  especially  distance  lends  enchantment. 

Apart  from  these  things  avenues  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  what 
might  be  termed  tree  senility,  are  objects  which  should  be  ever 
guarded  against,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  avoid  planting 
them.  There  is  the  famous  Chestnut  avenue  in  Bushy  Park  that 
in  the  spring  attracts  so  much  attention,  yet  it  is  now  fast  getting 
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into  a  condition  of  sixes  and  sevens.  The  trees  have  not  made 
^ual  growth,  are  of  unequal  character,  and  the  outlines  are  very 
irregular.  These  Horse  Chestnuts  and  the  Lime  trees  that  back  them 
are  all  fast  getting  past  their  beat,  and  will  soon  go  to  decay.  The 
famous  Elm  avenue  at  Windsor,  especially  in  the  Great  Park,  is 
rapidly  merging  into  the  same  condition.  The  trees  are  too  thick 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  just  now  they  present  a  most  meagre 
appearance,  the  foliage  being  thin  and  the  growth  almost  nil. 
The  vista  may  be  in  some  persons’  estimation  grand,  but  as  the 
view  is  on  either  side  limited  for  three  miles  to  solid  lines  of  trees, 
and  at  one  end  a  huge  statue  and  at  the  other  a  small  portion  of 
the  Castle,  there  is  after  all  very  little  that  is  sublime. 

To  me  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  are  the  great  expanses 
of  verdure  with  groups  of  deer  browsing  here  and  there,  single 
noble  trees  or  groups,  prominent  in  the  landscape  and  bounded  in 
the  distance  by  massive  rolling  woods,  that  tower  up  like  immatnre 
mountains.  That  is  sylvan  scenery  indeed,  and  to  it  avenues 
straight  and  impervious  to  the  vision  lend  no  beauty.  Some  time 
since  there  was  a  craze  for  planting  avenues  of  Conifera),  especially 
of  Deodars,  Wellingtonias,  and  Araucarias.  Those  will  never 
be  repeated,  as  but  a  few  years  sufl&ced  to  show  for  avenues 
what  frauds  such  trees  are.  Cedars  of  Lebanon  seem  to  be  the 
only  ones  long  in  life  and  noble  in  aspect,  but  even  these  grandest 
of  Conifera)  yet  are  far  nobler  singly  or  in  groups  than  when  planted 
in  avenues.  —A.  D. 


The  Dell. 

In  making  reference  to  The  Dell  at  Egham  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  to  tell  readers  of  the  Journal  that  it  is  the 
residence  of  Baron  Schroder,  or  that  it  is  the  place  where  is 
located  the  finest  private  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  with  the  addition  that  the 
plants  number  close  on  7000,  for  whose  accommodation  about 
twenty  houses  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  are  absolutely  necessary. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  see  a  model  garden  of  glass  houses,  containing 
plants  that  no  sum  of  money  could  buy,  they  ought  to  go  to 
The  Dell,  for  there  it  is  to  be  found.  But  they  should  choose  a 
time  when  some  of  the  priceless  gems  of  the  collection  are  in 
flower,  and  the  interest  of  their  visit  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Mr.  Ballantine  as  the  gardener  is  about  as  well  known  as  the 
Baron  as  proprietor,  while  the  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Clarke,  is  almost 
equally  as  renowned.  _ 


It  was  to  the  excellent  guidance  of  the  last  named  that  we  were 
relegated  a  few  days  ago  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  see  the 
Orchids,  and  we  could  scarcely  have  been  in  better  hands,  for 
every  plant  in  every  house  seems  to  be  as  a  child  of  whom 
Mr.  Clarke  knows  the  history.  Of  course,  nothing  but  Orchids 
was  talked  about,  and  with  a  man  of  such  deep  knowledge  no 
other  topic  need  be  wished  for.  The  visit  was  not  made  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  a  large  number  of  plants  in  flower,  but  never¬ 
theless  there  were  several  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  these  a 
few  notes  were  made  in  the  journey  through  the  houses. 


Probably  it  is  amongst  the  Odoutoglossum  crispum  -that  the 
choicest  plants  are  found  ;  indeed  some  of  them  are  unique,  but 
none  of  these  is  in  flower  just  now.  The  plants  are  there  in 
excellent  health,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  varieties 
of  O.  (Miltonia)  vexillarium  have  now  almost  finished  flowering, 
but  those  still  in  beauty  make  a  charming  display.  The  immense 
specimens  of  Coelogynes,  including  0.  cristata,  C.  c.  alba, 
C.  c.  maxima,  the  Chatsworth  and  Trentham  varieties,  and 
Lemoinei,  just  making  their  growth,  are  magnificent  examples  of 
good  culture.  One  specimen  of  C.  c.  alba,  which  had  in  1886  only 
six  bulbs,  is  now  in  an  octagon  basket,  3  feet  across,  and  sufficient 
pieces  have  been  taken  off  this  year  to  well  stock  six  10-inch 
baskets.  Both  the  large  and  the  small  ones  are  now  growing  away 
strongly.  _ 


The  Anguloas  are  looking  splendid  now,  and  are  producing 
their  quaintly  formed  flowers  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
Those  blooming  are  mostly  A.  uniflora  and  A.  u.  alba.  The 
Vandas  have  just  finished  blooming,  but  have  this  year  made 
a  superb  display.  A  bank  of  V.  teres  must  have  looked  singularly 
beautiful  wnen  they  were  at  their  best.  Maxillaria  tenuifolia, 


I  with  its  grass-like  leafage  and  curious  marked  flowers,  is  not  very 
often  met  with ;  neither  is  Marmodes  luxatnm,  which  is  just  now 
throwing  up  some  splendid  spikes.  M.  Medusae  is  much  more 
frequently  seen,  though  seldom  in  better  form  than  at  Egham. 
The  charming  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  with  its  brightly  hoed  blooms, 
lends  a  pleasing  diversity,  and  is  very  acceptable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  flowers  amongst  the  Orchids  aie  becoming  some¬ 
what  scarce. 


Some  of  the  Dendrobiums  still  remain  from  the  feast  of  flowers 
that  might  have  been  seen  a  few  months  back  when  the  plants  in  a 
large  span-roofed  structure  were  literally  wreathed  with  flowers. 
These  Orchids  were  represented  to  a  remarkable  degree  here,  the 
best  of  almost  all  the  species  and  varieties  finding  a  place.  The 
splendid  growth  the  plants  make,  with  the  thousands  of  flowers  that 
are  annually  prodneeJ,  testifies  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
tended.  To  see  these  at  the  summit  of  their  beauty  is  a  treat 
which  we  are  looking  forward  to,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  ere 
another  twelve  months  have  passed  away.  We  have  heard  and 
read  much  of  them,  but  feel  sure  that  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
they  must  be  seen  at  home.  _ 

Of  Cattleyas  there  must  certainly  be  several  hundreds  of  plants 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  gigas,  Mendeli,  Schrodersa,  aurea,  labiata, 
Hardyana,  and  Bex,  with  Gaskelliana  alba,  Skinneri  alba,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  few  are  in  flower  though  not 
very  many.  They  comprise  some  varieties  of  gigas  and  Hardyana, 
besides  Gaskelliana  alba,  which  is  very  beautiful.  The  condition 
of  the  plants  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  same  excellent 
results  that  have  been  attained  in  the  past  should  be  easily 
reached  in  the  future.  Lselias  anceps,  grandis  tenebrosa,  majalis, 
purpurata,  elegans,  and  autumnalis,  to  mention  only  the  more 
popularly  known  and  generally  grown  kinds,  though  not  now  (with 
one  exception)  in  flower  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are  in  a 
capital  state.  The  one  in  flower,  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  was  a  grand 
form  of  this  beautiful  Orchid. 


In  a  warm,  heavily  shaded  pit  the  Phalsenopsis  are  at  home. 
For  some  considerable  time  the  progress  made  by  these  plants  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  they  were  moved  from  bouse  to  house  until 
their  present  resting  place  was  found.  Here,  if  they  do  as  well  in 
the  coming  years  as  they  have  done  during  the  past  one,  they  are 
destined  to  remain,  for  advancement  is  most  marked.  It  is  now 
thirteen  months  since  we  last  paid  a  visit  to  The  Dell,  and  the 
improvement  perceptible  in  the  condition  of  the  plants  is  very 
plain,  showing  that  at  last  the  proper  position  has  been  found. 
The  leaves  are  clean,  fresh,  and  of  excellent  substance,  while  the 
roots  look  to  be  in  first  rate  condition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
plants  will  not  again  look  back  now  they  have  made  such  a  good 
start. 


Cypripediums,  like  everything  else,  receive  the  best  possible 
attention,  which  they  repay  by  the  growth  they  make  and  the 
splendid  flowers  they  produce.  Space  is  found  in  several  structures 
for  the  plants,  according  to  the  treatment  they  require,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  is  in  one  large  house.  Unlike  most  other  Orchids, 
some  species,  hybrids,  or  varieties  of  these,  are  always  in  flower, 
and  doubtless  to  this  to  a  very  material  degree  they  owe  their  wide 
popularity.  Then  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  plants  for  the 
production  of  cut  blooms,  as  when  placed  in  water  some  of  them 
will  last  several  weeks,  an  attribute  that  will  count  for  a  considerable 
amount  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons.  Of  those  in  flower, 
Parishi,  Stonei,  Chamberlainianum,  superbiens,  and  Lawrenceanum 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  though,  of  course,  there  are  several 
others,  all  perhaps  equally  worthy  of  mention.  Such  plants  of 
Calanthes  are  rarely  seen,  for  they  must  be  as  perfect  as  a  plant 
possibly  can  be.  Our  guide  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  they  had 
had  flowers  of  C.  Baron  Schroder  continuously  from  February 
until  J une.  _ 


Sobralias  several  feet  through,  in  immense  pots  placed  on 
revolving  stands,  are  not  commonly  seen,  but  they  may  be  found 
at  Egham.  The  growths  form  a  miniature  forest  as  they  spring 
from  the  soil,  and  scores  of  flowers  are  produced.  Both  the 
beautiful  S.  macrantha  and  its  variety  are  now  in  flower,  and  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  are  so  ver;p  short-lived.  Of 
Saccolabiums  and  Aerides  the  collections  are  finished  ones  in  every 
respect ;  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  last  named  are  seen  in 
such  first-rate  condition  and  extensive  numbers,  which  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  when  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  taken  into 
consideration.  _ 


Mention,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  made  of  the  many  other 
Orchids,  but  attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  cleanliness  that 
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prevails  in  all  the  houses .  Everything  is  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
the  plants  and  visitors  cannot  bat  be  the  gainers  thereby.  A  few 
words  in  conclusion.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  with  Orchid 
renown  either  the  owner  of  The  Dell  or  hi#  gardener  would  be 
•atisfied.  Not  at  all,  for  every  department  of  horticulture  is  as 
carefully  tended,  though  perhaps  not  so  largely  as  the  Orchids,  and 
the  results  are  in  every  way  praiseworthy  and  creditable  to  Mr. 
Eallantine  and  all  his  assistants. 

StinninCtDale  Park. 

After  having  seen  the  Orchids  at  The  Dell,  as  noted  above,  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  at  Sunningdale  Park, 
more  especially  as  both  estate#  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  To 
reach  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne  it  was  necessary  to  walk  nearly  four  mile# 
through  Windsor  Great  Park,  passing  en  route  adjacent  to  Cumber¬ 
land  Lodge  with  its  famed  Vine  ;  a  handsome  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort ;  and  over  Virginia  Water,  with  its  charming  view 
and  beautiful  Water  Lilies.  The  day  was  hot,  but  the  plants  seen 
at  Sunningdale  amply  repaid  even  such  a  long  tramp  on  a  broiling 
day.  The  head  gardener  was  unearthed,  busy  potting  his  Orchids, 
which  he  very  kindly,  though  perhaps  reluctantly,  left  to  show  us 
through  the  several  houses. _ 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which  these 
Orchids  are  deserving  of  fame  it  is  their  excellent  condition  and  the 
remarkable  freedom  from  insect  pests.  Kinds  that  in  many  places 
are  decidedly  “  miffy  ”  simply  luxuriate,  and  those  of  ordinary 
requirements  develop  to  a  remarkable  extent.  As  an  instance  of 
the  last  named  fact  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium.  The  plant,  growing  in  a  6-inch  pot,  standing 
amongst  the  many  others  of  the  same  variety  in  a  span-roofed 
structure,  is  carrying  six  spikes  of  flowers,  each  of  which  is  of 
excellent  shape,  size,  and  colour,  the  numbers  on  each  spike  being 
15,  14,  13,  12,  11,  and  10,  or  an  average  of  12*5  blooms  to  each 
spike  on  the  plant.  Besides  this,  instead  of  the  blooms  coming 
singly  from  the  spike,  in  this  they  spring  frequently  in  pairs.  If 
any  reader  desires  more  evidence  of  how  0.  vexillarium  are  grown 
by  Mr.  Thorne  let  him  turn  to  the  illustration  (page  301)  in  our 
issue  for  September  26th,  1895.  There,  too,  is  briefly  given  the 
system  of  culture  that  is  adopted. 


In  the  same  house  is  a  plant  of  Auguloa  Ruckeri  that  has  seven 
flowers  to  one  growth,  while  a  charming  plant  of  Cypripedium 
caudatum  Wallisi  has  flowers  the  petals  of  which  are  fully  17  inches 
in  length.  Besides  these  there  are  various  houses,  several  other 
kinds  in  bloom,  sach  as  Cattleya  gigas,  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum, 
a  very  beautiful  and  floriferous  form  ;  Odontoglossum  Harryanum, 
and  many  plants  of  the  brightly  hued  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus.  Unfortunately  pressure  on  space  in  the  Journal  is  heavy 
just  now,  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  Rose  shows,  so  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  do  justice  either  to  Major  Joicey,  his  Orchids,  or  his 
gardener  in  the  very  limited  space  at  disposal. 


Before  closing,  however,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  wood- 
cut  (fig.  6),  which  depicts  Epidendrum  bicornutum,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Thorne  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
April,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee.  Respecting  this  Orchid,  Williams’  “  Orchid  Growers’ 
Manual  ”  says  : — “  A  remarkably  handsome  Orchid,  which  Bentham 
separates  with  three  other  species  to  constitute  the  genus  Diacrium, 
distinguished  by  its  lip  being  spreading  instead  of  adnate  to  the 
base  of  the  column*,  and  by  the  presence  of  two  hollow  horns 
between  its  lateral  lobes.  It  has  fusiform  furrowed  stems  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  the  younger  ones  leafy  at  the  summit  ;  the  leaves 
distichous,  ligulate-ohlong,  leathery,  dark  green  ;  and  the  peduncles 
terminal  on  the  mature  stems,  sometime#  producing  m  one  raceme 
as  many  as  twelve  beautiful  flowers,  each  about  2  inches  across,  of 
a  pure  white,  with  a  few  crimson  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  lip, 
which  has  an  elongate  lance-shaped  middle  lobe.  It  blooms  in  April 
and  May,  lasting  two  or  three  week#  in  beauty.”  The  specimen 
exhibited  was  splendidly  cultivated  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
cultivator,  as  it  is  reputedly  very  dilRcult  to  grow  thoroughly 
well.— H.  W. 


WATERING  MELONS. 

Melons  must  not  lack  moisture  at  the  roots,  Water  should  be  given 
before  the  foliage  flags,  as  when  that  occurs  a  check  has  been  given 
which  will  have  its  effect.  Over-watering  is  even  worse,  therefore  do 
not  afford  water  until  the  soil  is  becoming  too  dry  for  the  support  of 
the  plants,  but  before  flagging  takes  place,  when  a  thorough  supply 
ought  to  be  given.  Plants  swelling  their  fruit  will  need  water  twice  a 


week  where  the  rooting  area  is  comparatively  limited,  others  with  a 
larger  extent  of  root  space  once  a  week,  and  plants  in  pots  or  boxes 
a  supply  once  or  twice  a  day.  When  setting  and  ripening  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging,  and  if  watering  becomes 
necessary  it  should  be  given  without  wetting  the  leaves  more  than  can 
be  helped. 

When  the  flowers  are  about  expanding  withhold  water  from  the 
foliage,  and  when  the  crop  is  ripening  it  must  be  kept  off  the  leaves, 
and  especially  the  fruit,  which  would  probably  crack  ;  but  the  chief 
cause  of  fruit  cracking  is  a  moist  atmosphere  at  night.  At  the  time  of 
setting  and  ripening  moisture  must  not  be  entirely  withheld  from  the 
atmosphere ;  but  damp  the  paths  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
When  the  fruit  is  swmlling  syringe  well  at  closing  time,  and  if  morning 
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syringing  is  practised  let  it  be  done  early ;  but  it  is  best  omitted,  damp¬ 
ing  more  liberally.  Sprinkle  plants  in  frames  or  syringe  at  closing 
time,  being  careful  to  keep  the  water  from  the  collars  of  the  plants. 

As  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  fruit ;  also  when  the  flowers 
are  setting,  for  when  damp  settles  on  the  blossoms  the  pollen  is  con¬ 
verted  into  paste,  and  the  delicate  organs  are  destroyed.  In  frames  it  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  little  ventilation  at  night,  and  increase 
it  early  in  the  morning  of  bright  days  when  the  temperature  has 
advanced  to  75°,  and  more  with  the  advancing  temperature,  keeping 
through  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  and  closing  sufficiently  early  to  rise  to 
95°  or  100°,  and  before  night  admit  a  chink  of  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  or  back  of  the  frame. 

Melons  delight  in  a  high  temperature.  This  will  now  be  maintained 
without  resource  to  artificial  warmth  ;  it  will  suffice  if  the  night 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  65°,  and  is  maintained  at  70°  to  75°  by 
day.  In  a  dull  period  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
buoyant  condition  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  blossoms  are  setting  and 
the  fruit  ripening ;  and  at  these  times  the  plants  in  frames  will  be 
much  benefited  by  linings  placed  against  the  sides,  and  if  necessary  to 
the  beds,  as  it  allows  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  otherwise  the 
temperature  is  ruled  by  external  conditions.— Practitioner, 
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SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  DESSERT  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

Foe  Amateubs  and  Gentlemen’s  Gardenees  Only. 

With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  list  of  the  best  flavoured 
varieties  of  British  grown  Apples  and  Pears  for  dessert  at  all  seasons, 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea  have  very  kindly  placed  a  sum 
of  £30  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  donors,  have  drawn  up  and  sanctioned 
the  following  scheme,  commencing  with  the  Society’s  meeting  next 
Tuesday,  July  14th,  and  continuing  till  the  last  meeting  in  June,  1897, 
the  Temple  Show  meeting  only  being  excepted. 

The  four  following  prizes  are  offered  at  the  respective  meetings, 
subject  to  the  undermentioned  rules  and  conditions  : — 

Ist  Prize  2ncl  Prize 

Class  AA.  For  the  Best  Flavoured  Apple  ...  10s.  53, 

Class  BB.  For  the  Best  Flavoured  Pear  ...  103.  .53. 

Rules  and  Conditions. 

1.  Entry  for  either  of  these  classes  must  be  made  at  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  table  before  11  A  .M.  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting 
(for  the  Crystal  Palace  see  special  schedule). 

2.  No  exhibitor  may  enter  more  than  three  distinct  varieties  in  each 
or  either  class  at  each  meeting. 

3.  Six  fruits  (neither  more  nor  less)  of  each  variety  must  be  shown, 
the  judges  being  at  liberty  to  cut  any  three  of  them  they  please. 

4.  Every  exhibitor  must  guarantee  that  the  fruit  he  exhibits  in  these 
classes  has  been  grown  entirely  out  of  doors.  He  should  also  state  on 
the  name  card  “  wall  tree,”  “  bush,”  or  “standard,”  together  with  the 
aspect — north,  east,  south,  or  west;  the  nature  of  the  soil;  the  county; 
and,  when  known  certainly,  the  stock  on  which  the  tree  is  grafted. 

5.  The  judges  are  requested  to  allot  twelve  points  to  a  perfect  dish  of 
fruit — perfect  in  flavour,  in  quality,  in  appearance,  and  in  size — dis¬ 
tributing  the  points  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

For  flavour  . 6  points. 

For  quality  . 3  ,, 

For  appearance  .  2  ,, 

For  size . 1  ,, 

By  “  quality  ”  is  intended  the  meltingness  and  smoothness  (absence 
of  grittiness)  of  the  flesh,  or  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  early  Apples) 
its  crispness  and  juiciness. 

By  “  appearance  ”  is  intended  colour  and  beauty  of  outline  and 
shape. 

By  “  size  ”  is  intended  such  as  invests  the  fruit  “  with  the  greatest 
value  for  table  use.”  “  Enormous  specimens  should  not  be  preferred,  as, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  size  becomes  a  defect  in  dessert  fruits.”  Vide 
R.H.S.  Rules  for  Judging,  &c.,  1896  Code. 

C.  When  several  exhibits  of  the  same  variety  are  shown  by  several 
exhibitors,  and  the  flavour  and  quality  of  two  or  more  of  them  are 
found  to  be  equal,  the  judges  are  directed  in  such  case  to  award  the 
prizes  according  to  the  demands  of  “appearance”  and  suitable  “size.” 

7.  The  first  and  second  prizes  are  not  to  be  awarded  to  the  same 
variety  at  the  same  meeting. 

8.  An  exhibitor  having  won  the  first  prize  may  not  compete  again 
during  the  year  loUI  the  same  variety,  but  the  same  variety  exhibited 
by  different  exhibitors  may  take  the  first  prize  at  any  or  all  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  similarly  with  the  second  prize ;  nor  may  an  exhibitor 
who  has  won  a  second  prize  take  another  second  prize  with  the  same 
variety  ;  but  an  exhibitor  having  taken  a  second  prize  may  take  a  first 
prize  with  the  same  variety  at  any  subsequent  meeting. 

9.  The  prizes  will  be  withheld  if  the  fruits  shown  are  considered 
wanting  in  sufficient  flavour  for  dessert,  or  not  fair  specimens  fit  for 
table. 

10.  In  all  other  respects  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  General 
Rules  (p.  44  Schedule  of  Arrangements,  1896)  will  apply. 


A.  HARDY  PLANTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

To  all  appearance  the  fates  were  unpropitious  as  I  looked  out  upon 
a  heavy  rain  at  the  early  hour  of  3  A  M.,  one  day  in  the  middle  of  June. 
A  few  days’  run  to  see  some  Irish  gardens,  and  incidentally  some  Irish 
scenery,  had  been  decided  upon,  and  it  was  hardly  cheering  to  think  of 
what  might  await  me.  A  stormy  sea  might  discomfort  us  in  the  short 
passage  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  the  gardens  we  wished  to  see  might 
have  to  be  viewed  from  under  umbrellas,  with  all  the  discomforts  rain 
brings  with  it.  Ytt  the  die  was  cast,  our  mind  made  up,  and  the  ticket 
taken,  so  the  train  was  entered  at  the  untimely  hour  of  4.19  a.m.  A 
good  run  through  the  Southern  Highlands,  of  which  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett 
has  so  much  to  say,  and  which  were  shrouded  with  mist  and  rain, 
landed  us  in  good  time  at  Stranraer  Pier,  where  the  “Princess  May,” 
a  fine  steamer,  as  is  only  proper  for  cne  so  named,  awaited  us. 

A  roughish  voyage  of  about  two  hours,  in  which  some  of  the  fair 
passengers  succumbed  to  the  unkindly  treatment  of  Neptune,  landed  us 
at  Larne,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  once  more  on  the  rail  on  the 
way  to  Belfast.  The  weather  showed  signs  of  improving,  and  our  spirits 
were  raised  accordingly,  though  the  mist  which  still  hung  about  prevented 
a  full  view  of  our  noble  Channel  Fleet,  then  lying  in  Belfast  Lough. 


The  scenery  was  pleasing  in  parts,  though  the  long  drought  had  told 
on  the  pastures,  and  had  retarded  other  vegetation.  Rain  was  still 
falling  as  busy  Belfast  was  entered,  and  as  this  was  the  case,  and  time 
was  limited,  a  tramway  car  was  taken  to  the  Great  Northern  station. 
A  brief  wait  ensued,  and  then  we  were  off  once  more. 

Belfast  seems  thriving,  and  several  blocks  of  workmen’s  houses  weie 
in  course  of  erection  in  the  outskirts.  It  was  with  regret  that  I  saw  that 
the  only  piece  of  ground  attached  to  most  of  these  was  the  little  back 
yard  encumbered  by  various  erections.  Some  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
occupied  houses  were  making  a  brave  attempt  to  give  a  little  bright¬ 
ness  to  their  homes  by  growing  a  few  flowers,  and  one  could  not  help 
wishing  them  all  the  possible  enjoyment  which  could  be  obtained  from 
such  apologies  for  gardens,  and  that  they  might  soon  have  more  scope 
for  their  taste  for  flowers. 

As  we  ran  along  the  line  the  small  size  of  the  holdings  and  the 
number  of  houses  to  be  seen  was  very  marked  compared  with  those  in 
southern  Scotland.  It  made  the  landscape  cheery  looking  even  amid 
the  rain  to  see  so  many  whitewashed  houses — the  sign  of  human 
habitation.  The  land  seemed  upon  the  whole  well  cultivated,  but  the 
pastures  appeared  to  be  hardly  stocked  enough.  Attractive,  too,  were 
some  of  the  boggy  places  with  their  marsh-loving  flowers  and  the  bright 
verdure  about  them.  Changing  carriages  at  Goraghwood,  Newry  was 
soon  reached,  and  I  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  station  when  the  rain 
ceased,  to  trouble  me  no  more  for  the  day.  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
finding  my  way  to 

Daisy  Hill  Nursery. 

This  is  only  four  or  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Edward  Street 
Station.  I  had  often  heatd  of  it,  but  did  not  quite  expect  to  find  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  owner,  had  so  large  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 
The  nursery  is  situated'  on  the  slope  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  and  the 
situation  does  not  look  a  favourable  one  for  the  growth  of  such  plants. 
The  soil  is,  however,  a  very  deep  and  good  one,  and  plants  appear  to  do 
well  in  it.  There  is  very  little  glass,  as  the  trade  cultivated  is  principally 
in  hardy  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  hardy  treatment  from  the  first  is 
more  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  end. 

Here  I  made  some  extensive  notes,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
make  full  use  of  them.  A  few  notes  on  some  of  the  plants  may,  however, 
be  not  unacceptable,  Among  the  comparatively  new  things  to  which  my 
attention  was  drawn  was  a  pretty  little  Polygonum  named  cilinode,  with 
small  white  flowers,  and  forming  a  low  climber  with  very  pretty  foliage 
and  slender  habit.  A  large  number  of  plants  of  the  new  Hypericum 
Moserianum  tricolor  are  also  grown,  but  Mr,  Smith  thinks  this  may  be 
tender,  a  belief  only  too  likely  to  prove  true,  A  conspicuous  and  noble¬ 
looking  plant  for  some  purposes  is  that  grown  as  Rhaponticum  pulchrum 
major,  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  wild  garden  or  the  margin  of  water. 

In  this  nursery,  where  plants  grow  so  luxuriantly  and  where  a  large 
number  ie  grown  in  a  natural  way,  there  are  many  pretty  effects,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  mass  of  the  Woolly  Thyme  (Thymus  aerpyllum 
lanuginosHs)  through  which  grew  and  flowered  the  pretty  deep  blue 
variety  of  Ajuga  genevensis,  known  as  Brockbanki. 

Of  great  value  for  planting  in  moist  places  and  by  the  banks  of  ponds 
and  streams  was  a  white  variety  of  the  common  Iris  Pseud-acorus. 
For  similar  purposes  a  splendid  variety  of  the  native  Ranunculus  lingua 
n.amed  grandiflora  is  well  adapted. 

A  nice  lot  of  the  pretty  little  Rhod  idendron  chamsecistus  attracted 
my  attention,  and  a  bed  of  seedling  single  Pinks  showed  several  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  flowers,  which  I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  propagate  from. 
Genista  aetnensis,  the  Etna  Broom,  is  a  good  rockery  shrub  with  its  silky 
foliage  and  yellow  flowers.  Very  fine,  too,  was  Lobelia  Tupa  and  the 
noble  Acanthus  latifolius  and  Hedysarum  multijugum,  and  good  plants 
of  Genista  tinctoria  were  very  attractive,  Shortia  galacifolia  and  Galax 
aphylla  macrophylla  were  very  well  grown  in  quantity,  and  Xerophyllum 
asphodeloides,  which  is  sometimes  considered  rather  tender,  is  thriving 
admirably.  Parnassia  californica  and  asarifolia  were  doing  well,  and 
Arnica  montana,  a  difficult  plant  in  some  gardens,  was  in  perfect 
condition. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  one  of  the  variegated  leaved  Phloxes,  at  one 
time  very  popular,  but  now  almost  extinct.  This  was  P.  suaveolens 
variegata,  with  well  marked  colouration  of  green  and  white,  and  white 
flowers.  What  has  come  of  all  the  others  ?  Lathyrus  ochroleucus 
has  its  colour  fairly  well  described  by  the  specific  name,  although  I 
cannot  at  present  verify  it.  Very  pleasing,  too,  was  Amianthium 
Muscmtoxicum,  known  also  as  Zygadenus  and  as  Helonias  Imta.  A  very 
attractive  Trillium  was  T.  stylosum,  with  rose  and  crimson  flowers,  and 
possessing  the  great  merit  of  retaining  its  leaves  throughout  the  summer. 

I  fear  my  notes  here  were  too  extensive  to  go  into  further  detail,  but 
among  other  plants  observed  were  Oxytropis  strobilacea,  Achillea 
ageratifolia,  Asperulas  athoea  and  capitata,  Anemonopsis  macrophylla, 
Mertensia  sibirica  alba,  Plagius  grandiflorus,  Aplopappus  pulchellus, 
Pentstemon  pubescens,  and  many  others. 

Large  numbers  of  the  best  Pceonies,  both  single  and  double,  Poten- 
tillas,  and  Irises  are  also  grown ;  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  garden 
being  the  great  masses  of  Iris  cristata,  which  seems  to  do  more  than 
luxuriate  in  the  soil.  Water  plants  are  extensively  grown,  a  small 
house  fitted  up  with  tanks  being  devoted  to  the  new  Nymphaeas  and 
other  good  aquatics.  Hardy  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  are  very 
largely  grown,  and  Roses  are  very  fine,  the  China  Roses  and  old  and  rare 
species  and  varieties  being  extensively  represented.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  them  now,  and  I  can  only  conclude  by  expressing  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  courtesy  in  showing  me  through  the 
nursery,  and  also  for  acting  as  my  conductor  to  the  next  place  I  visited. 
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Narrow  Water  Castle, 

A  short  run  in  the  train  from  Newry  brought  us  to  the  beautifully 
situated  grounds  of  Narrow  Water  Castle,  the  property  of  Captain  Hall, 
whence  some  delightful  scenery  is  visible.  The  Castle  is  an  extensive 
building,  and  the  flower  garden  in  front  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  From  the  form  of  beds  it  is  difficult  to  adapt 
them  to  anything  except  the  bedding-out  system  in  vogue  at  the  time 
they  were  designed,  and  the  hardy  flowers  are  grown  in  borders  in  the 
vegetable  garden  and  in  a  rock  garden  constructed  by  Mr.  Smith.  In 
the  borders  the  most  noteworthy  plant  was  a  fine  one  of  that  magnificent 
plant  Eremurus  robustus  Clivesianus.  It  had  flowered  and  was  seeding, 
but  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plant  the  stem  had  been  cut  through.  It 
is  80  seldom  that  one  sees  this  plant  doing  well  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  its  perfect  health.  Chlorogalnm  pomeridianum  was  also  very  fine, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  few  places  where  this  Californian  bulb 
proves  as  hardy  as  at  Narrow  Water. 

Remarkably  healthy  beds  of  Carnations  were  also  seen,  and  were 
noteworthy  as  being  the  result  of  the  application  of  soot  ;  Carnations 
having  hitherto  been  a  failure  in  the  garden.  The  curious  Rubns 
australis  is  hardy  here  on  the  wall  of  a  stove.  The  various  families  of 
hardy  flowers  were  well  represented.  The  grounds  on  the  way  to  the 
rock  garden  are  beautifully  kept,  and  some  fine  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  among  the  trees  in  the  demesne.  These  are  beyond  my  province, 
but  a  splendid  Ailantus,  a  magnificent  Magnolia,  and  some  fine  Coni¬ 
fers  were  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  rock  garden  is 
exceedingly  pretty  and  natural  looking.  There  is  no  attempt  to  erect 
tall  cliffs  and  shelving  rocks,  but  beautifully  mossed  stones  from  the 
woods  have  been  so  arranged  and  planted  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
piece  of  a  rocky  dell  planted  with  choice  flowers.  Sempervivums  have 
been  placed  in  the  moss  on  the  stones,  one  fine  mass  of  S.  arachnoideum 
or  S.  Iiaggeri  on  a  large  boulder  in  the  pathway  being  very  beautiful. 
Irises,  Bamboos,  Liliums,  Gentians,  IDianthi,  Sedums,  Gunneras, 
Hemerocallis,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers  are  planted  beside,  and  among 
the  choice  shrubs,  which  form  so  admirable  a  setting  to  their  beauty. 

Especially  remarkable  was  a  noble  plant  of  Romneya  Coulteri, 
7^  feet  high  and  10  feet  across,  and  full  of  buds.  Very  beautiful  will 
it  be  when  in  flower.  Equally  noticeable  was  a  magnificent  plant  of 
the  grand  Gunnera  manicata.  It  had  assumed  enormous  proportions, 
and  its  great  leaves  on  sturdy  stalks,  and  its  curious  flowers,  trailing  on 
the  ground,  presented  quite  a  tropical  appearance.  Cunningly  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  natural  looking  archways  was  a  beautiful  little  pool, 
where  the  flowers  of  a  well  coloured  form  of  Nymphma  Laydekeri  rosea 
were  fully  open.  Little  gems  they  were,  enhanced  by  the  Chickweed, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  on  the  surface,  and  the  Golden  Money¬ 
wort  and  other  flowers  which  surrounded  the  pool.  There  were  Dracaenas 
and  Yuccas,  with  Chamaerops  excelsa  also  in  and  about  this  rock  garden, 
which  from  its  beauty  and  natural  effect  will  linger  long  in  my  memory,  j 

Another  glance  through  the  well-kept  houses  and  vegetable  garden, 
a  welcome  and  admirably  made  cup  of  tea  kindly  provided  by  Mrs. 
Morrison,  a  rapid  walk  to  the  station,  and  1  was  on  my  way  to  Dublin, 
regretting  only  that  time  did  not  permit  of  a  longer  stay  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  among  such  fine  plants.  Everything  reflected  high  credit 
upon  Mr;  Morrison,  the  able  steward,  whose  work  in  the  gardens  shows 
how  well  qualified  he  is  for  the  wider  sphere  of  duties  he  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  some  time  ago  in  addition  to  his  former  ones. 
— S.  Abnott. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHOW  AND  DECORATIVE  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  present  month  being  a  good  time  to  raise  a  supply  for  next  year 
a  few  bints  may  be  useful  to  beginners.  I  have  learnt  from  experience 
that  young  plants  every  year  give  better  returns  than  old  cut- backs, 
and  occupy  less  space  through  the  winter  months  when  house  room  is 
scarce. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  a  clean  healthy  stock  free  from 
green  fly.  Strong  young  side  growths  are  the  best,  and  should  be  dibbled 
singly  in  small  fiO-size  pots,  the  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
with  a  good  dash  of  silver  sand,  the  soil  to  be  made  firm  about  each 
cutting.  The  pots  may  be  arranged  on  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the 
lights  kept  close,  shading  from  bright  sunshine.  One  good  watering 
should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil.  A  slight  damping  after  a  hot  day  will 
be  all  that  is  required  till  roots  are  formed,  after  which  they  will  require 
more  air  and  water. 

Before  the  plants  become  root-bound  transfer  them  into  large  fiO-size 
pots,  drainage  being  provided,  on  which  some  of  the  roughest  of  the 
compost  should  be  placed.  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced 
shift  them  into  48-8ize  pots,  or,  if  very  large  specimens  are  required, 
another  potting  must  be  given  into  82’8,  though  I  find  with  good  attention 
plants  in  IS’s  are  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  either  for  the 
conservatory  or  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  For  the  final  shift  I  prefer 
oyster  shells  as  drainage,  and  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  strong 
roam  to  one  of  well-decomposed  hotbed  manure  that  has  been  kept  dry 
and  is  free  from  worms,  with  sufficient  sand  to  cause  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through.  Pot  firmly,  and  allow  sufficient  room  for  watering. 

The  point  of  the  shoot  should  be  nipped  out  immediately  roots  are 
formed  and  growth  has  commenced,  causing  them  to  break  close  to  the 
soil.  Another  stopping  should  be  made  when  the  young  growths  have 
formed  three  or  four  leaves.  Some  varieties  will  require  stopping  once 
more  when  grown  strongly.  I  am  quite  content  with  from  four  to  six 


growths,  as  these  will  throw  side  shoots  and  form  a  good  head.  I  have 
some  now  from  cutting  taken  last  summer  18  inches  through  in  48-pot8  ; 
they  have  been  flowering  since  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  continue  for 
some  time,  though  the  trusses  are  not  so  strong  as  at  first.  All  flowers 
have  been  removed  once  a  week. 

When  roots  are  formed  too  much  air  cannot  be  given.  The  lights 
may  be  taken  off  to  allow  them  the  benefit  of  a  warm  shower  or  evening’s 
dews.  Drenching  rains  should  be  avoided.  Keep  them  in  cold  frames 
while  safe  from  frost,  when  no  longer  safe  remove  them  to  a  greenhouse 
or  where  space  can  be  found.  I  winter  mine  on  a  suspended  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a  span-roof  house,  where  they  get  plenty  of  air.  Being 
young  plants  they  take  up  but  little  room. 

To  grow  Pelargoniums  to  perfection  watering  should  be  attended  to 
carefully  through  all  stages  of  their  growth,  applying  just  when  the  soil 
becomes  dry  and  before  the  leaves  flag.  When  the  flower  buds  appear 
by  no  means  allow  them  to  flag,  but  supply  water  more  copiously,  as  the 
pots  being  full  of  roots  the  soil  will  not  become  sour.  Liquid  manure 
should  not  be  applied  till  they  are  well  established  in  their  flowering 
pots,  when  a  little  weak  soot  water  may  be  given.  When  the  flower 
buds  appear  it  may  be  increased  in  strength  and  given  every  third 
watering,  but  not  in  excess,  or  they  may  cast  their  foliage  and  the 
trusses  will  be  weak.  The  point  to  be  arrived  at  is  strong  short- jointed 
growth  with  plenty  of  healthy  foliage.  I  also  use  liquid  manure  from 
the  cow  yard. — A.  S. 


•  THE  FLORISTS’  TULIP. 

[By  J^S.  W.  Bestlev,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society.) 

Descriptive  Catalogue.  ^Continued  from  page  18.) 

Owl  (Bentley). — Rose.  Shape  good,  but  a  trifle  too  long  ;  base  pure. 
A  feathered  variety,  the  markings  being  well  pencilled  bat  rather  dark 
in  colour  ;  a  shy  grower  and  rather  inconstant.  Raised  from  Heroine 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  my  father,  tne  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bentley  of 
Royton,  who  was  in  his  day  a  well-known  florist  and  a  good  botanist. 

Pactolus  (Headly). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A  fine 
red-feathered  variety  introduced  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  now,  I  fear, 
almost  entirely  lost. 

Pandora  (Clark). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  An  old- 
time  flamed  variety,  which  is  now  too  heavy  in  its  markings  to  be  of 
any  value.  It  is  tender,  and  the  outside  petals  are  generally  disfigured 
by  frost.  A  seedling  from  Holmes’  King. 

Paul  Pry  (Naylor). — Bizarre.  Shape  good ;  base  not  quite  pure. 
A  dark  feathered  and  also  flamed  variety  not  often  seen  in  good  condition. 
Syn.,  Dentonian. 

Paris  (Headly).  —  Bybloemen.  Shape  good;  base  pure;  petals 
stout.  A  dark  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  too  much  plated. 
Very  scarce,  as  it  rarely  makes  an  offset. 

Perfection  (H.  Goldham). — Bizarre,  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
poorly  marked  red  bizarre  of  no  particular  value. 

Perfection  (Gibbons),  —  Bybloemen.  Tall.  Shape  long  ;  base 
pure ;  petals  rather  narrow.  A  large  flamed  variety,  the  markings 
being  deep  rosy  purple,  much  darker  inside  than  outside  the  flower.  A 
vigorous  grower,  and  occasionally  useful  as  an  exhibition  sort. 

Perfection  (Jacomb). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure ;  petals 
stout.  A  richly  coloured  feathered  variety,  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
highly  esteemed,  but  now,  like  many  other  old  kinds,  seems  to  have  lost 
its  refinement,  and  blooms  in  a  muddled  flamed  condition. 

Perseus  (Thurstan). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
promising  variety,  well  flamed  with  plum- purple  on  a  pure  white  ground. 
Not  yet  distributed. 

Peter  the  Great  (H.  Goldham). — Bizarre.  Tall.  Shape  good  ; 
base  pure.  A  poorly  marked  red  flamed  bizarre  raised  from  Caliph  x 
Strong’s  King. 

Pilot  (Gibbons). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A  red  flamed 
bizarre,  first  broken  in  1840.  For  many  years  this  famous  flower  was 
justly  considered  the  finest  red  flamed  bizarre  in  existence,  and  although 
not  much  grown  now  it  deserves  remembering  as  one  of  the  parents  of 
Dr.  Hardy  and  the  other  red  bizarres  of  Mr.  Storer. 

Pioneer  (H.  Goldham).  —  Bizarre.  Dwarf.  Base  pure;  shape 
longish  ;  petals  flimsy.  A  flamed  variety  of  no  great  merit,  the  mark¬ 
ing  colour  being  dull  and  lacks  refinement.  A  seedling  from  Vivid  x 
Perfection. 

Philip  I.  (Walker). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A  shy 
growing  heliotrope-coloured  breeder,  which  has  never  made  any  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  rectified  flower, 

Placida  (H.  Goldham).  —  Byblcemen,  Tall.  Shape  poor  ;  base 
pure.  A  poor  characterless,  pale  coloured,  flamed  variety,  a  better  name 
for  which  would  have  been  Pallida.  A  seedling  from  Musidora  x  Violet 
Alexander. 

Platoff. — A. syn.  of  Charles  X. 

Plutus  (Thurstan).  —  Bybloemen,  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
distinct  flamed  variety,  white  ground  good,  and  the  dark  purple 
markings  being  very  refined.  A  seedling  from  Adonis  x  Talisman,  and 
still  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser. 

Polyphemus  (Lawrence). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
famous  old-time  feathered  and  flamed  variety,  the  markings  being  very 
dark  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  filaments  are  often  stained,  and  there 
is  generally  an  unpleasant  tinge  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  b^m.  It  is 
apt  to  be  heavy  and  characterless  in  its  markings,  and  is  not  much 
grown.  It  was  broken  about  1830  from  one  of  Mr.  Clark’s  breeders  by 
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Mr.  Lawrence  of  Hampton.  Other  southern  growers  also  broke  it,  and 
it  reioiced  in  numerous  aliases,  of  which  some  were  Albion,  Ulysses, 
Nourri  Effendi,  Brown’s  Hamlet,  Thomas  Brown,  British  Queen,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Sheet  Anchor.  In  Lancashire  it  was  familiarly  called 
»  Polly.” 

POMPE  Funebke  (Dutch). — Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  not  qaite 
pure.  A  formerly  famous  feathered  and  flamed  bizarre,  the  markings 
being  nearly  black  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  thin  and 
narrow,  and  expand  too  freely.  Introduced  about  1772,  and  scarcely 
grown  now. 

PuE-EMlEENT  (H.  Goldbam). — Bizarre.  Tall.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  shy  growing  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  darkest 
brown,  richly  pencilled  on  a  somewhat  pale  yellow  ground.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  of  Mr.  Henry  Goldham’s  feathered  bizarres, 
but  it  is,  with  me,  invariably  frosted  on  the  outside  petals.  A  seedling 
from  Julius  Caesar  X  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Presidekt  (Hep worth). — Bizarre.  Shape  long ;  base  pure.  A 
shy  growing,  well  marked  red  flamed  variety,  which  is  not  much  grown, 
being  overshadowed  by  Storer’s  varieties.  It  is,  however,  very  distinct, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection. 

Prince  Arthur  (Martin). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good,  base  pure. 
A  most  refined  flamed  variety,  the  only  drawback  being  the  colour, 
which  is  too  rosy.  Rather  a  shy  grower  and  scarce. 

Prince  Leopolb  (H.  Goldham). — Byblcemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base 
pure.  A  second-rate  rosy  flamed  variety,  of  little  exhibition  value. 
A  seedling  from  Duchess  of  Sutherland  x  Salvator  Rosa. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Headly). — Bizarre.  Shape  good ;  base  pure. 
A  large-flowered  flamed  variety,  the  flaming  being  very  bold,  and  also 
refined,  but  somewhat  weak  in  colour. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Smith).  —  Bizarre.  Tall.  Shape  good,  but 
rather  too  globular ;  base  pure.  Petals  wide  and  of  good  substance. 
A  boldly  marked  flamed  variety,  the  making  colour  being  rich  brown  on 
a  deep  yellow  ground.  It  is  not  very  constant,  sometimes  being  flushed 
and  indistinct  in  the  flaming,  but  still  a  most  desirable  variety.  Raised 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  Leicester,  and  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Hextall  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Prince  of  Morocco  (Oldfield). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  An  exquisitely  marked  dark  flamed  variety,  which  when  at  its 
beat  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  can  also,  1  believe,  occasionally  come  good 
feathered.  A  shy  grower,  and  rather  inconstant.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Kitchen  of  Marple  some  few  years  ago,  and  still  very  scarce. 

Prince  Teck  (H.  Goldham). — Byblcemen.  Shape  fair  ;  ba^e  pure., 
A  purple  flamed  variety  of  no  exhibition  value.  A  seedling  from 
Nelson  x  Salvator  Rosa. 

Princess  Alexandra  (Allestree). — Rose.  Tall.  Shape  longish  ; 
base  pure.  A  well  marked  flamed  variety,  much  like  a  good  Triomphe 
Royale,  but  paler  in  colour.  It  is  scarce,  and  in  very  few  hands.  Raised 
or  broken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allestree  of  Draycott,  Derby,  who  was  in  his 
day  one  of  the  best  growers  in  the  Midlands. 

Princess  Alice  (H.  Goldham). — Rose.  A  flamed  variety  of  no 
particular  merit.  A  seedling  from  Catalani  X  Lady  Lilford^ 

Princess  Dagdak  (H.  Goldham). — Rose.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  flamed  variety,  rich  rosy  scarlet  in  colour,  but  I  ha’ire  never  seen  it 
really  well  marked.  A  seedling  from  Portia  X  I^ady  Lilford. 

Princess  Royal  (Gibbons). — Byblcemen.  Shape  long ;  base  pure. 
A  flamed  variety  much  resembling  Maid  of  Orleans.  It  is,  however, 
distinct,  having  a  paler  beam  and  growing  higher.  The  name  is  now 
given  to  Maid  of  Orleans  flamed  ;  but  it  matters  very  little,  as  neither 
of  them  is  of  much  exhibition  value. 

Proserpine  (Headly). — Byblcemen.  Shape  good ;  base  pure.  A 
much  liked  dark  feathered  variety  about  thirty  years  ago,  which  is  now 
apparently  lost. 

Proserpine  (Storer). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good ;  base  pure.  An 
excellent  feathered  variety  when  in  good  condition,  the  feathering  being 
deep  purple  on  a  good  white  ground.  It  is  fairly  constant,  but  very 
liable  to  "  miss  ”  in  the  feathering.  In  few  hands  and  scarce,  as  it  is  not 
a  particularly  good  grower.  A  seedling  from  Chellaston  Beauty. 

Purity  (Cotterill). — Byblcemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  A  dark 
feathered  variety  scarcely  grown  at  present,  being  a  shy  grower  and 
inconstant  in  its  markings. 

Queen  (Goldham). — Rose.  Shape  poor.  An  obsolete,  large  flowered, 
bright  coloured,  well-marked  flamed  variety. 

Queen  (Rutley).  —  Byblcemen.  Tall.  Shape  good  ;  base  rather 
cloudy.  A  dark  feathered  variety  once  famous  in  the  South,  but  now 
gone  out  of  cultivation. 

Queen  (Willison).— Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  An 
obsolete  feathered  and  also  flamed  variety  of  w’hich  great  things  were 
expected  forty  years  ago. 

Queen  Ann  (Oldfield). — Bose.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  An  incon¬ 
stant  darkish  feathered  variety  which  soon  flushes.  Asa  flamed  flower 
it  is  well  marked,  but  the  beam  is  that  of  a  bybloemen. 

Queen  Boadicea  (Sherwood). — Rose.  Shape  fair ;  base  pure ; 
filaments  stained.  An  obsolete,  inconstant,  scarlet  feathered  variety  ;  a 
sister  seedling  of  Lady  Crewe.  Syn.,  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

Queen  Charlotte  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  Shape  long ;  base  pure ; 
petals  pointed.  A  favourite  old-time  flamed  flower,  the  feathering  being 
nearly  black  and  the  beam  a  fine  violet  colour.  Forty  years  ago  this 
variety  was  the  leading  flamed  bybloemen  in  the  Midlands,  but  now  has 
quite  gone  out  of  cultivation. 

Queen  Henrietta  (Slater).— See  Henrietta, 

Queen  of  England  (Parker). — Rose.  Shape  good ;  base  pure. 
Generally  seen  as  a  breeder,  which  is  dark  crimson  rose  in  colour,  and 


although  it  was  raised  in  1845  still  useful  as  an  exhibition  sort.  It 
breaks  both  feathered  and  flamed,  but  generally  badly.  There  is  a  good 
flamed  strain,  originated  by  Mr.  W.  Mellor  of  Wakefield,  but  i^  is  very 
scarce. 

Queen  op  Hampton  (Lawrence). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  delicately  feathered  variety,  now  completely  gone  out  of 
cultivation. 

Queen  of  Sheba  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair ;  base  pure ; 
petals  narrow  bnt  stout.  A  favourite  old-time  flower,  being  feathered 
with  pale  lilac,  also  good  when  flamed.  It  was  an  early  blooming 
tender  variety  of  rather  small  size.  Syn.,  Mentor. 

Queen  of  Sherwood  (Battersby). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  feathered  variety,  richly  pencilled  with  darkest  purple  on  a 
tine  white  ground.  A  seedling  from  Louis  XVI.,  and  although  not  an 
old  flower,  as  Tulips  go,  is  now,  I  believe,  completely  lost. 

Queen  of  the  May  (Hepworth). — Byblcemen.  Base  pure  ;  shape 
good  ;  petals  thick  and  stout.  A  late  blooming  variety,  good  both  in 
feathered  and  flamed  states,  the  marking  colour  being  dark  purple  on  a 
pure  white  ground.  When  feathered  the  feathering  is  continuous  and 
nicely  pencilled.  When  flamed  the  beam,  although  distinct,  has  not 
those  bold  branchings  so  desirable  in  a  flamed  flower,  and  owing,  pre¬ 
sumably,  to  the  thickness  of  the  petals,  the  marking  colour  does  not  show 
well  on  the  outside  of  the  flower.  Syn.,  May  Queen. 

Queen  of  the  North  (Hepworth). — See  Oatharina. 

Queen  of  the  South  (Hunt). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  fine  feathered  variety,  now  gone  out  of  cultivation,  much  like 
Queen  of  the  North,  but  having  wider  petals. 

Queen  of  the  Universe  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Tall.  Shape 
longish  ;  base  pure.  Sent  out  as  a  feathered  variety  about  twenty- five 
years  ago,  but  now  only  seen  in  flamed  state.  As  a  flamed  flower  it  is 
most  constant,  the  feathering  being  ample  and  continuous  ;  the  beam  is 
a  little  paler,  rather  narrower,  and  although  short  of  the  desirable 
“  branching,”  is  very  distinct.  It  blooms  early,  and  as  it  rarely  makes 
an  offset  is  very  scarce. 

Rachael  (Goldham). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
most  desirable  dark  feathered  byblcemen,  but  excessively  scarce. 

Rachel  (Martin). — Rose.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  A  shy  growing 
feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  deep  rose  on  a  good  white  ground. 
It  is  constant,  but  apt  to  miss  in  the  feathering,  and  is  much  like  Alice, 
but  better  in  shape. 


BLANDFORDIAS. 

These  greenhouse  plants  are  hardly  known  by  the  young  men  in 
our  gardens  at  the  present  day.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
in  few  gardens  can  any  of  the  varieties  be  found.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  at  once  point  to  the  principal  cause  of  discarding  such  plants 
— namely,  the  rage  for  novelties.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
Blandfordias  will  probably  ere  long  rank  as  popular  plants. 

The  negligence  in  cultivating  this  genus  is  the  more  regrettable, 
because  Blandfordias  are  suitable  plants  for  amateurs  who  have  only  a 
greenhouse.  The  temperature  usually  given  to  a  greenhouse  suits  them 
admirably,  and  their  culture  is  easy.  No  one  need  fail  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  The  flower  scape  rises  above  the  foliage  from  1  to  8  feet,  and 
then  produces  a  terminal  cluster  of  drooping  flowers.  The  time  of 
flowering  varies  according  to  the  temperature  given  the  plants  in  their 
various  stages  of  development,  but  as  a  rule  the  flowers  are  produced 
about  the  end  of  June  or  during  the  month  of  July.  After  flowering 
they  require  attention,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  and  from  seed. 

To  obtain  a  stock  by  the  former  method  would  entail  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  as  suckers  are  produced  very  sparingly.  When  they  are 
produced,  however,  they  should  be  taken  off  after  flowering,  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  be  given  an  intermediate  temperature  until 
established,  and  then  wintered  in  the  greenhouse.  The  stock  can  be 
obtained  more  readily  by  seed,  which  is  produced  freely  if  a  little  care 
is  taken  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower  by  keeping  them  where 
the  atmosphere  is  moderately  dry,  otherwise  artificial  fertilisation  is 
necessary.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  give  this  aid  under  any  conditions. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe  it  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  small  pan  or  pot 
well  drained,  covering  the  drainage  with  moss  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  when  the  seeds  are  sown  they  should  be  lightly  covered  with  soil, 
watered,  and  placed  in  heat.  The  pan  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  square 
of  glass  and  well  shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear.  When  large 
enough  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  2  or  3-inch  pots,  and  be  grown 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  finally  transferring  them  to  6-inch  pots, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  treatment  as  established  plants. 

Blandfordias  look  well  when  well  grown  and  flowered  in  5-inch  pots, 
which  are  large  enough  unless  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  with  moie 
than  one  crown.  When  the  object  is  to  grow  a  good  sized  plant  the 
suckers  must  be  allowed  to  remain  instead  of  being  removed  to 
increase  the  stock.  Aftei*  the  plants  have  flowered  they  should  be 
repotted  and  divided  if  necessary,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  roots  have  to  be  much  disturbed  in  carrying  out  the 
operation  it  is  wise  to  keep  them  close  for  a  short  time.  I  have  potted 
these  plants  at  different  times,  but  find  the  operation  best  performed  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  A  little  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
water  after  they  are  first  potted,  and  as  autumn  approaches  and  the 
growth  is  completed  less  water  will  bo  needed.  They  should  not  be 
stored  away  under  the  stages  or  placed  upon  shelves  to  be  neglected 
during  winter.  They  will  do  in  any  place  under  glass  during  winter 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  35°  to  40°. 
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During  winter  little  water  will  be  necesiary,  but  it  must  not  be 
entirely  withheld,  In  spring  they  can  be  aBsiated  with  a  gentle  heat  i! 
convenient.  Bat  even  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  My  plants 
are  only  subject  to  a  greenhouse  temperature  all  the  year,  and  flower 
profusely  about  July.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  plants 
are  growing  stimulants  may  be  given  with  advantage,  as  well  as  liberal 
applications  of  water. 

The  soil  most  suitable  is  good  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  charcoal  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
I  am  confident  if  amateurs  will  only  give  these  plants  a  trial  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  with  the  results. 

Blandfordia  nobilis  has  rich  orange  coloured  flowers  shading  to 
yellow  ar.  the  edge.  B.  aurea  has  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  B.  Cun- 
ninghami,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  has  flowers  of  rich  coppery 
red,  while  the  upper  portion  is  yellowish  green. — Growek. 


Events  of  the  Week. — There  still  remain  several  Bose  shows  to 
be  held,  and  a  list  of  those  coming  during  the  ensuing  week  will  be 
found  on  page  38,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  the  Roses  will  not  be  very 
numerous,  and  the  same  state  of  things  is  likely  to  occur  at  other 
exhibitions. 

— —  Weather  in  London.— The  weather  in  London  has  been 
almost  tropical,  especially  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  when  the 
heat  was  intense.  On  these  days  the  sun  shone  from  an  absolutely 
cloudless  sky,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze  to  create  a  coolness  of 
the  atmosphere.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  sky  was  dull,  and  the  air 
heavy  as  if  with  the  presence  of  thunder,  but  nothing  more  than  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  during  the  day.  On  Wednesday  the  sky  was  again 
clear,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly. 

-  Royal  Hokticultheal  Society.  —  The  next  Fruit  and 

Floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  July  14th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  Special 
prizes  will  be  oilered  for  Roses.  At  three  o’clock  a  lecture  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  on  “  New  Roses.” 

-  Violas  prom  Hawick. — Mr.  John  Forbes,  the  well-known 

Viola  and  Pansy  grower  of  Hawick,  N.B.,  has  forwarded  to  ns  a  box 
containing  a  charming  collection  of  these  flowers.  The  range  of  colour 
w’as  very  wide,  some  of  the  variations  being  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
elegant  form  of  the  flowers  and  their  delicate  fragrance  were  peculiarly 
pleasing.  A  few  good  ones  were  Mrs;  Palmer,  Cherry  Park,  Mrs.  Haig, 
Lady  Salisbury,  Ophir  (miniature).  Clown,  Lady  Hay,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Gnome,  Wrayment,  and  George  Muirhead.  The  box  also  contained  a 
floriferous  rich  crimson  Mule  Pink  named  Napoleon  III. 

-  Cerastium  tomentosdm.— Though  of  very  easy  culture,  this 

is  one  of  the  best  plants  that  can  be  employed  as  an  edging  for  beds  or 
borders  in  the  flower  garden,  especially  in  situations  where  Coniferm 
abound,  which  render  bright  beds  and  edgings  a  necessity  to  impart 
warmth  of  colouring  to  the  s  lenes.  When  in  flower  the  starry-like 
blossoms  are  extremely  effective.  After  flowering,  if  trimmed  into  shape 
and  beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  it  is  easily  kept  smooth  and 
even  throughout  the  summer,  the  silvery  grey  colour  of  its  foliage  is  then 
very  pretty.  The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  increase  the  stock  of  this 
Cerastium.  Our  plants  have  only  just  finished  flowering,  and  after  the 
flower  stems  have  been  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  trusses  will  be 
inserted  as  cuttings.  Should  these  prove  insufficient,  others  will  be 
removed  here  and  there  from  the  edgings.  We  insert  the  cuttings  in  a 
shady  position  in  the  open  air,  first  preparing  the  ground  by  digging, 
treading  firmly,  raking,  and  placing  a  layer  of  sand  upon  the  surface. 
The  cuttings  are  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  kept  well  watered  till  estab¬ 
lished  ;  they  are  then  transplanted  to  an  open  position  in  the  reserve 
garden.  Strong  plants  are  thus  produced  for  planting  in  permanent 
positions  the  following  autumn  or  spring.  Edgings  are  sometimes  formed 
by  inserting  the  cuttings  closely  in  their  permanent  positions,  but  I 
prefer  the  plan  above  detailed,  as  it  is  essential  to  produce  a  good  effect 
at  once  in  flower  gardens.  Silene  pendula  or  compacta  with  an  edging 
of  Cerastium  makes  one  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  beds  imaginable 
during  the  month  of  May. — H. 


-  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm. — We  are  asked  to 

state  that  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering  will  be  very  pleased  to  meet  any 
horticulturists  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  Ridgmont 
(L.N.W.  Ry.),  on  either  the  20th  or  the  24th  of  this  month.  Visitors 
are  requested  to  send  notice  of  their  intentions  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
Harpenden,  Herts,  not  later  than  three  days  before  their  proposed  visit. 

- Floral  Desions  for  the  Queen.— Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne,  The 

Gardens,  Sunningdale  Park,  writes  ”  Mr.  W.  H.  Titt,  Florist,  Windsor, 
staged  at  the  recent  Windsor  show  some  beautiful  floral  designs,  one 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  wheelbarrow  of  choice  Orchids— viz,, 
Miltonias  and  CMtleyas.  This  was  sent  by  request  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  breakfast  table,  and  Mr.  Titt  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Lord 
Pelham  Clinton. 

_  Mount  Felix.— This  fine  Italian  mansion  on  the  Thames, 

close  to  Walton  Bridge,  has  just  been  sold  to  Mr.  J.  M,  Cook,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons.  The  mansion  was  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville,  and  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Ingram, 
the  proprietor  of  the  “Illustrated  London  News.”  According  to  a 
contemporary  the  extensive  grounds  contain  some  of  the  grandest 
specimens  of  forest  trees  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

_  Wolverhampton. — This  exhibition,  which  opened  on  Tuesday, 

was  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  specimen  plant  classes  ;  but  several 
entrants  of  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  failed  to  occupy  their 
space.  Mr.  Cypher  showed  splendidly,  and  took  many  prizes,  Roses 
were  good  for  the  season.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  won  first  hoMurs 
in  the  seventy-two  and  thirty-six  class ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  ^  ew 
townards,  in  the  twenty-four,  as  well  as  with  new  Roses,  also  m  the 
light  and  dark  variety  classes.  Among  other  exhibits  a  handsome 
challenge  cup  was  won  by  Dicksons  (Ltd,),  Chester,  with  hardy  flowers. 
Mr.  Jones,  Lewisham,  secured  a  gold  medal  for  Begonias,  as  did  Mi. 
Brownhill  for  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Birkenhead  for  Ferns,  and 
Mr.  Eckford  for  Sweet  Peas.  A  fuller  report  will  appear  next  week. 

_  Crotons  at  Riddings  House.— Biddings  House,  the  seat  of 

T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  garden  produce,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  the  able  gardener  of  this  establishment,  has  deservedly 
held  a  prominent  position  as  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  plant#,  and  groups  in  the  Midlands,  On  a  recent  visit 
to  Biddings  I  was  particularly  struck  on  entering  the  Croton  house  with 
the  marvellous  glare  of  colour  and  beauty  which  meets  the  eye— a  sight 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  one  more  easily  understood  than  described, 
especially  by  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  Here 
are  many  specimens  with  single  stems  measuring  3  to  4  feet  in  heightj 
feathered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  without  the  loss  of  a  single  leaf  ; 
but  the  most  striking  features  are  the  marvellous  vigour  and  colour 
which  they  possess,  giving  evident  proof  of  the  cultivator  s  skill.  The 
collection  consists  of  nearly  forty  varieties,  many  of  which  are  but 
rarely  seen  Some  of  the  best  include  caudatus,  with  foliage  measuring 
upwards  of  24  inches  in  length  ;  Warreni,  Thomsoni,  Hanburyana, 
Massangeans,  Reedi,  annentimensis,  Jubilee,  Queen  Victoria,  monte- 
fontanensis,  Nestor,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Dorman.— W.  Innes. 

-  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Outing. 

—Mr,  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Baling,  writes  “  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  the  annual  pic-nic  and  outing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  July  20th.  The  members  will  travel  to  Elstree  station  by 
the  Midland  Railway  to  visit  the  garden#  and  grounds  of  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Aldenham.  The  gardens, 
which  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Beckett,  are  most  attractive.  or 
Aldenham  has  granted  permission  for  the  members  to  fish  in  the  lake  ; 
also,  provided  the  family  are  not  in  residence,  permission  to  play  lawn 
tennis,  but  those  desirous  of  playing  must  take  their  racquets.  There 
will  also  be  ample  provision  for  cricket.  Dinner  and  tea  will  be 
provided  in  a  spacious  marquee  on  the  lawn  by  a  thoroughly  relia  e 
contractor.  Ladies  are,  as  usual,  specially  invited.  The  charge  for  the 
day,  including  return  fare  from  Mansion  House  and  St.  Pancras  to 
Elstree  and  back,  conveyance  from  the  station  to  the  lodge  .gates  and 
back  Dinner  and  tea  will  be  8i.  to  members,  and  93.  to  non-members. 
Members  not  using  railway  tickets,  but  using  the  conveyances^  to  an 
from  the  railway  station  and  lodge  gates,  will  be  charged  fis.  fid.,  non¬ 
members  78.  fid.  As  this  is  certain  to  be  a  highly  popular  trip,  early 
application  must  be  made  for  tickets  so  that  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made,  more  especially  in  reference  to  ample  accommodation  by 
rail,  and  for  dinner  and  tea.  Members  must  state  whether  they  require 
tickets  from  Mansion  House  or  St.  Pancras,  so  that  ample  accommoda* 
tion  can  be  provided  at  each.” 
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-  Gladiolus  Koningin  Wilhelmina,— Messrs.  E.  H. 

Krelage  &  Son  write : — "  We  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  some 
flowers  of  our  new  Gladiolus  “  Koningin  Wilhelmina,”  an  early  free 
flowering  variety,  which  is  well  adapted  for  cutting.  This  novelty 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Netherlands  Horticultural 
and  Botanic  Society.  The  name  was  given  with  consent  of  H.M.  the 
Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.”  [The  flowers  are  of  a  charming 
shade,  being  rose  with  a  deeper  blotch.] 

- -  Diosptros  ViEGlxiAitA.  —  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark 

that  of  this  species  of  Date  Plum  or  Persimmon,  according  to  a  statement 
in  Loudon’s  “  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  there  was  growing  in  Bartram’s 
Botanic  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  a  specimen  80  feet  high,  “  and  bore  a 
fine  crop  of  ripe  fruit,  which  tasted  pretty  well.”  According  to  the 
foregoing  height  of  the  tree  it  would  seem  abnormal ,  as  compared  to 
that  of  only  20  feet,  the  height  giyen  in  onr  own  catalogues  and 
botanical  dictionaries.  It  further  remarks  that  the  Americans  distil  an 
excellent  brandy  from  this  fruit. — Q. 

-  Gaedenees  and  the  Burns  Centenary.  —  From  a  local 

newspaper  it  appears  that  instead  of  the  gardeners  walking  in  a  body 
in  the  Burns  Centenary  celebration  procession  at  Dumfries,  on  2l8t  July, 
they  have  resolved  each  to  make  a  floral  device  or  emblem  to  be  carried 
in  the  procession.  It  is  also  announced  that  any  gardener  choosing  a 
device  can  have  a  wire  frame  for  the  same  mounted  on  a  pole,  by 
applying  to  Mr.  T.  K.  Newbigging  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries.  The  executive  Committee  of  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  are  much  gratified  at  the  form  in  which  the 
gardeners’  assistance  will  be  shown. — A. 

-  JUNE  Weather  at  Deipfi eld.— Mean  temperature  at  9  a.m. 

(corrected),  d2  09° ;  wet  bulb,  67  13°;  mean  maximum,  ()8'2y°;  mean 
minimum,  49  67°  ;  highest,  79'6°,  on  the  16th;  lowest,  36  8,  on  the  Ist ; 
mean  of  maxima  and  minima,  58  98°  ;  mean  radiation  temperature  on 
grass,  44  05°;  lowest,  29-0°,  on  the  Ist,  Rainfall,  2  09  inches;  number 
of  rainy  days,  fifteen  ;  greatest  amount  on  one  day,  0'79,  on  the  4th. — 
Wj  E.  Lovel,  Observer,  York  Road,  Driffield. 

- June  Weather  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop.  —  Mean 

temperature,  61*1°  ;  mean  daily  range,  20  9°.  Maximum  in  the  screen, 
831°  on  the  16th  ;  minimum  in  the  screen,  41‘1°  on  the  2nd  ;  minimum 
on  the  grass,  30  2°  on  the  22nd.  Sunshine  178  hours,  or  36  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  duration.  Rainfall,  4  22  inches ;  rain  fell  on  thirteen 
days;  maximum  fall,  2  07  inches  on  the  4th.  The  warmest  June  for 
at  least  twenty  years,  and  the  rainfall  the  largest  in  the  same  period. 

MallendEb. 

■= —  Sussex  Rainfall, — The  total  rainfall  for  June  at  Abbots 
Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  was  2  35  inches,  being  0  55  inch  above 
the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0‘85  inch  on  the  10th.  Rain  fell  on 
thirteen  days.  Total  for  the  six  months  6  62  inches,  which  is  5-55  inches 
below  the  average.  The  maximum  temperature  was  82°  on  the  15th  and 
iBth  ;  minimum  39°  on  the  Ist.  Mean  maximum,  73  28°  ;  mean 
minimum,  50  03°  ;  mean  temperature,  61-65°  ;  2  04°  above  the  average. 
Weather  cooler  and  less  trying  on  vegetation,  but  more  rain  is  much 
Wanted. — R.  1. 

-= —  Weather  at  Dowlais.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
Weather  here  for  the  past  month  : — Rainfall ;  Total  amount,  3  04  inches ; 
greatest  daily  fall,  0  53  on  the  9th  ;  rain  fell  on  fourteen  days.  Sun¬ 
shine,  159  hours  ;  there  was  only  one  sunless  day.  The  wind  was  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.  for  twenty  days,  and  blowing  very  strong  and  rough 
most  of  the  time.  The  totals  for  the  half-year  are — Rain,  13-34  inches, 
and  sunshine  729^  hours,  as  against  819  hours  25  minutes  of  sunshine, 
and  rain  17  61  inches  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1895, — 
W.  MaBBott,  Dowlais, 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month,  —  June  was  a  changeable 

tnonth,  with  much  thunder.  The  temperature  was  much  above  the 
average,  and  rainfall  slightly  more  than  the  average.  The  wind-  was  in 
a  northerly  direction  thirteen  days.  Total  rainfall,  2  51  inches,  which 
fell  on  sixteen  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  0  36  inch  on  the 
4th.  Barometer. — Highest  reading,  30-024  on  the  19th  at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest, 
29  336  on  the  7th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers. — Highest  in  the  shade,  86° 
on  the  16th  ;  lowest,  46°  on  the  26th  and  29th  ;  mean  of  daily  maxima, 
71  96°  :  mean  of  daily  minima,  51  63°  ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
61-79°  ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  41°  ou  the  26th  and  29th  ;  highest  in  the 
sun,  145°  on  the  16th  ;  mean  of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  67  40°.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  212  hours  30  minutes.  There  was  one  sunless  day, — W.  H, 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham, 


-  Gysinogramma  schizopuyli.a  plumosa,— Amongst  tbe 

many  grand  examples  of  cultivation  in  the  plant  houses  at  Qlamis 
Castle  are  some  grand  specimens  of  the  above.  They  are  elevated  on 
large  pots,  having  as  many  as  fifty  fine  fronds  considerably  over  2J  feet 
long  hanging  gracefully.  Such  plants  are  admirable  for  basket  work, 
for  which  purpose  their  elegant  habit  renders  them  most  fitting.— R. 

-  Steeptocaepus  Hybrids. — These  are  charming  decorative 

plants,  and  I  came  across  the  best  grown  examples  I  ever  saw  at  Rossie, 
near  Perth.  They  are  growing  in  5-inch  pots,  many  having  upwards 
of  fifty  spikes  of  flowers  ;  they  last  a  very  long  time,  and  are  grand 
plants  for  conservatory  work,  they  vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to 
deep  blue  purple  and  striped.  The  strain  is  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’, 
and  they  are  simply  perfection. — RusTlcua. 

-  New  York  Botanical  Garden. — The  Board  of  Managers 

of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
“  Bulletin,”  containing  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  a  map  of  the  site 
for  the  Garden  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks.  By 
agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  the  botanical  library 
and  herbarium  belonging  to  that  Institution  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Botanical  Garden.  The  endowment  fund  of  250,000  dollars  required  by 
the  Act  of  Incorporation  has  now  been  fully  subscribed.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt ;  the  Secretary, 
Prof.  N.  L.  Britton. — (“  Nature.”) 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 

members  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  Saturday,  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  B. 
Whiteley  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  Swire  occupied  the  vice-chair.  The 
essayist  was  Mr.  Allinson,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  J.P., 
of  Walton  Hall,  who  read  an  exceedingly  interesting,  seasonable,  and 
thoroughly  practical  paper  on  “  The  Strawberry.”  The  essayist  clearly 
and  fully  explained  how  to  grow  this  favourite  fruit,  mentioned  many 
of  the  best  varieties,  and  told  his  fellow  gardeners  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
pests  which  infest  Strawberries.  An  interesting  discussion  on  the  paper 
followed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  essayist. 

• 

— —  CUPHEA8. — Amidst  all  the  various  plants  used  for  summer 
bedding,  or  for  pot  or  box  culture  in  windows  now,  Cupheas  are  rarely 
seen.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  best  being  the 
old  bushy  form  platycentra.  It  was  almost  a  surprise  the  other  day  to 
find  plants  of  this  pretty  variety  in  a  cottage  front  garden ,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  very  profusely.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  bright  scarlet  tipped  with  white.  Altogether  the  plant  is  as  pleas¬ 
ing  in  its  combination  of  flower  and  foliage  as  can  well  be  desired.  It 
is  charming  without  being  garish.  When  summer  bedding  first  came 
into  existence  Cuphea  platycentra  was  largely  used,  now  it  is  rarely 
seen  ;  yet  plants  will  stand  a  long  time  if  lifted  from  the  beds,  potted, 
and  kept  in  gentle  warmth  during  the  winter,  as  they  are  evergreen. 
They  can  also  be  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Being  dwarf  and  bushy  they  are  pretty  in  a  mass  or  as 
edgings,  or  for  pots  or  vases. — D. 

-  Marantas. — Among  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 

foliage  alone  there  are  few  that  better  repay  good  culture  than  Marantas. 
The  majority  of  the  beautiful  species  and  varieties  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  of  easy  and  rapid  growth,  and  may  soon  be  grown  into  large 
specimens.  The  plants  delight  in  an  abundance  of  heat  accompanied 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  position  between  larger 
occupants  of  the  stove  suits  them  admirably,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  plants  that  they  be  kept  well  shaded.  The  soil  most 
suitable  consists  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions,  with  an 
addition  of  silver  sand,  charcoal  and  bonemeal,  the  whole  to  be  used  as 
lumpy  as  possible.  The  pots  in  which  it  is  intended  they  be  grown 
should  be  clean  and  well  drained,  placing  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  over 
the  crocks  and  then  a  good  layer  of  sphagnum  moss.  During  the 
growing  season  abundance  of  water  is  required,  and  when  the  plants 
become  well  established  in  the  new  soil  they  will  be  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure.  These  plants  are  readily 
increased  by  division  of  the  crowns.  It  is  necessary  to  sponge  the 
foliage  occasionally  with  weak  softsoap  and  water,  which  enhance  their 
beauty  and  insure  cleanliness.  I  shall  not  occupy  space  with  a  long 
list  of  varieties,  but  I  would  make  special  mention  of  the  following  as 
being  some  of  the  best.  To  those  who  have  only  limited  space  at  their 
command  a  selection  should  be  made  of  the  dwarf  growing  kinds,  as 
M.  Massangeana,  Makoyana,  Veitchi,  fasciata,  illustris,  rosea  picta, 
undulata  and  regalis.  Where  more  space  is  at  the  grower’s  disposal, 
other  and  stronger  kinds  should  be  added,  such  as  zebrina,  Warscewiczl, 
Lindeniana,  lutea  and  medio  picta. — H.  T.  M. 
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- -  Vitality  of  Seeds. — Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  the  Director  of 

the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  has  made  the  interesting  and 
practical  usefal  discovery  that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  largely  affected 
by  the  season  in  which  they  are  gathered.  For  instance,  he  found  that 
in  1894  a  large  number  of  cereals  had  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
growth  than  in  1893  and  1895.  If  this  had  occurred  in  only  a  single 
instance  it  would  not  have  proved  much,  but  the  results  followed  along 
a  long  line  of  articles, — (“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

-  Killinq-  Wireworms. — A  remedy  that  has  been  successfully 

adopted  in  America,  in  cases  where  wireworms  are  plentiful,  might  well 
be  given  a  trial  here.  The  great  necessity  for  killing  the  beetles  before 
they  have  had  a  chance  of  depositing  their  eggs  has  been  grasped,  and 
poisoned  bait  is  distributed  over  the  fields  where  the  beetles  are  present. 
Cut  Clover  having  been  proved  to  be  a  very  fetching  bait  bunches  of  it 
are  dipped  in  some  arsenical  preparation  before  being  spread  out  to 
invite  the  depredators.  The  results  are  stated  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
from  a  cultivator’s  point  of  view. 

-  Carrots. — I  find  Carrots  to  be  in  small  gardens  and  on  allot¬ 
ments  rather  irregular  this  season.  That  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
great  dryness  of  the  spring,  seed  having  germinated  indifferently.  But 
it  is  evident  also  that  the  maggot  has  been  actively  at  work  amongst 
the  plants,  another  product  to  some  extent  of  the  drought,  as  whilst 
moisture  is  obnoxious  to  the  moth  or  fly  when  the  breeding  season 
prevails,  it  is  equally  the  case  that  moisture  helps  to  more  rapid  growth, 
and  thus  even  where  the  maggot  is  abundant  less  harm  is  done.  But  it 
is  equally  evident,  and,  indeed,  almost  strange,  that  the  Onion  maggot 
has  done  very  little  harm  generally  ;  spring-sown  Onions  are  very  good. 
Where  there  is  thinness  it  is  due  not  to  the  maggot,  but  to  bad  germina¬ 
tion  of  seed,  owing  to  the  dryness.  Why  the  Onion  maggot  should  seem 
to  be  so  harmless  this  year  is  odd,  as  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  warmth  and  dryness  both  of  last  year  and  the  present  one  so  far 
would  have  been  particularly  promotive  of  insect  development. — Aj  D. 

— ^  Tasmania^  Apple  Orchards.  —  The  trees  in  the  Apple 
orchards  of  Tasmania,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  fruit  is  shipped  to 
England  every  spring,  are  planted  closely,  sometimes  12  feet  apart  each 
way,  but  usually  10  feet  apart  each  way.  They  have  a  short  main  trunk 
or  none  at  all,  with  from  five  to  nine  main  branches  starting  as  nearly 
as  possible  from  the  ground  and  forming  an  inverted  cone  open  in  the 
centre.  Each  of  these  branches  is  kept  covered  with  fruit  spurs  as 
nearly  as  possible  down  to  the  ground,  and  therefore  a  large  portion  of 
the  Apples  are  borne  below  the  point  where  our  own  trees  carry  any 
fruit  at  all.  Summer  pruning  is  practised  before  the  Apples  have 
matured,  so  as  to  check  prolific  growth  and  encourage  fruiting,  and 
partly  to  let  the  sun  in  and  give  the  Apples  colour.  This  also  is  the 
reason  for  having  the  centre  of  the  tree  open,  because  the  fruit  does  not 
colour  as  well  as  it  does  in  climates  which  are  drier  and  more  sunny. 
In  some  cases  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  trunk  and 
passes  up  through  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  branches  are  supported 
by  twine  attached  like  umbrella  ribs  to  this  central  stake.  In 
other  cases  props  are  used  to  hold  up  the  limbs.  A  very  interesting 
description  of  these  orchards,  with  illustrations  showing  the  low  and 
closely  pruned  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  is  found  in  “  The  Garden  and 
Field,”  published  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

-  The  Beach  Plum. — The  Beach  Plum  is  a  big  bushy  shrub  or 

a  small  bushy  tree  found  wild  in  abundance  in  sandy  banks  along  the 
seashore.  There  is  a  current  impression  that  the  Beach  Plum  grows 
only  3  or  4  feet  high,  but  this  is  wrong.  We  had  it  15  feet  high  at 
Dosoris,  g,nd  when  we  used  to  cut  it  back,  young  growths  2  to  3  feet 
long  would  shoot  up  in  a  year.  Along  the  seacoast  at  Dosoris  it  was 
quite  plentiful.  As  a  wild  plant  it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  shrubs, 
and,  fortunately,  it  is  perfectly  at  home  in  cultivated  grounds.  In  the 
garden  it  roots  well,  grows  well,  looks  well  all  summer,  blooms  with  the 
utmost  profusion,  and  later  on  ripens  a  heavy  crop  of  little  purple  Plums. 
Although  the  fruit  is  edible  and  gathered  and  used  for  preserves,  it  is  not 
a  Plum  the  small  boy  will  ever  hanker  after  ;  and  it  is  as  much  insect 
stung  and  wormy  as  are  any  other  Plums  we  know  of.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  produced  in  such  abundance  on  the  still  leafless 
branchlets  as  to  give  the  shrubbery  the  appearance  of  a  bank  of  snow. 
For  seaside  planting,  that  is,  for  places  where  the  salt  water  may  now 
and  then  wash  over  the  roo^s,  we  have  nothing,  says  an  American  con¬ 
temporary,  better  for  use  than  the  Beach  Plum.  It  stands  pruning  well, 
and,  strange  to  say,  although  a  denizen  of  our  sandy  seashores,  it  likes 
good  garden  ground  when  it  can  get  it ;  but  it  is  grateful  for  a  foothold 
anywhere, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Eesults  op  EXAMIA'ATIONS, 

Several  correspondents  having  written  requesting  the  results  of  the 
examinations  in  horticulture,  held  on  May  6th,  we  herewith  publish 
them  with  the  Examiners’  report  in  accordance  with  official  list  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  Council  of  the  Society. 


Examiners’  Report. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the 
papers  submitted  to  us — in  all  152. 

Of  these  we  selected  sixteen  as  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class, 
fifty-three  in  the  second,  and  forty-nine  in  the  third.  The  remainder 
were  passed  over. 

The  candidates  were  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  but 
no  papers  were  received  from  Ireland. 

The  examination,  as  a  whole,  shows,  in  our  opinion,  that  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  underlying  practical  horti¬ 
culture  is  prevalent  than  was  the  case  in  previous  years  ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  if  the  hands  are  trained  to 
work,  the  eyes  are  not  correspondingly  taught  how  and  what  to  see. 
Correct  observation  of  the  most  common  objects  is  still  rare  except 
among  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  adequate  training. 


MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  MARKS  OBTAINABLE,  300. 


First 

No.  of  Marks. 

1.  E.  T.  Hearn,  Chelmsford  ..  255 

2.  W.  Pratchett,  Chelmsford  . .  240 

3.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Chelms¬ 

ford . 237 

4.  W.  Q.  Martin,  Chelmsford  . .  235 

5.  Joseph  Mitchell,  Crewe  . .  230 

6.  Miss  Gertrude  Cope,  Swanley  227 

7.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  Chelms¬ 

ford  . ,  . . 225 

8.  J.  AV.  Dupre,  Handforth  . .  217 


Cl.\ss. 

No.  of  Marks. 

9.  Miss  F.  M.  G.  Micklethwait, 

Swanley  ..  ..  ..  215 

10.  H.  Ward,  Derby  ..  ..213 

11.  F.  C.  Stacey,  Chelmsford  . .  210 

12.  Arthur  H.  Beeby,  Chelmsford  207 

13.  Miss  S.  L.  Saunders,  Chelms¬ 

ford  . ,  . .  . .  . .  205 

13.  Miss  H.  AV.  Hotten,  Swanley  205 
13.  John  R.  Giles,  Dudley  . .  2o5 
16.  Miss  A.  Geoghegan,  Swanley  200 


Second  Class. 


1.  J.  Laws,  AVimbledon. .  ..  195 

1.  J.  H.  Annear,  Chelmsford  . .  195 
1.  A.  Owens,  Kemsing  . .  ..  195 

1.  Miss  L.  Saunders,  C^helmsford  195 
1.  Miss  Una  Barker,  Swanley. .  195 
1.  C.  J.  Langley,  Chelmsford  . .  195 
7.  J.  H.  AVilliams,  Chester  . .  190 
7.  H.  Swain,  Dudley  ..  ..  190 

7.  E.  AV.  Cork,  Leicester  . .  190 
7.  J.  Hill,  Chelmsford  . .  . .  190 

7.  Miss  0.  Field,  Swanley  . .  190 
7.  Miss  E.  Malden,  Stroud  . .  190 
13.  B.  F.  Mason,  Stourbridge  ..  185 
13.  H.  Brook,  Nelson  ..  ..  186 

13.  R.  Bellerby,  Askham  Richard  185 
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GARDENS  ABOUT  LONDON. 

Foxbijky. 

Kent  having  long  been  designated  the  Garden  of  England,  it  is  but 
natural  to  expect  that  within  its  ample  boundaries  will  be  found  some 
beautiful  estates — residences  of  the  affluent.  Not  that  it  is  proposed  to 
go  away  into  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  county  in  these  notes,  as 
that  would  be  going  beyond  jthe  title  of  this  series  of  articles.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  ;  for  within  the  radius  of  London’s  smoke  may  bo  found  some 
charmmg  homes,  where  one  may  ace  gardening  as  it  is  understood  by 
man  and  gardening  as  it  is  done  by  Natare.  Coming  well  under  the 
heading  of  “  Gardens  about  London,”  and  possessing  features  of  great 
attraction  is  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  the  demesne  of  G.  H.  F.  Tiarka,  Esq,, 
and  where  the  widely  known  and  highly  respected  Mr.  J.  Lyne  reigns 
supreme  over  garden  and  farm.  With  the  latter  portion  of  his  duties 
we  have  nothing  to  do  bore,  but  a  few  references  to  the  former — telling 
of  good  work  that  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  will  not  be  out  of  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 


Of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  very  much,  as  travellers  on  the  Soath-Eastern  Railway 
main  line  know  so  well  how  charming  are  the  environs  of  Chislehurst 
station.  One  may  there  see  stately  wooded  heights,  fertile  valleys, 
and  broad  verdare-clad  meadows,  end  these  cannot  but  create  m  the 
”  gardening  mind  ”  (if  I  may  coin  an  expression)  surmises  as  to  what 
the  many  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  are  like.  Broadly  speafcing.it 
is  safe  to  say  that  while  Nature  has  been  bounteous  in  her  gifts  man 
has  been  ho  less  so,  for  residences  and  gardens,  of  which  the  owners 
may  justly  be  proud,  are  extremely  numerous.  Not  that  all  come  to 
the  point  of  excellence,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  they  did,  for  the  inferior 
ones — though  these  are  decidedly  in  the  minority — serve  but  as  a  spur 
to  the  others  towards  the  attainment  of  better  things.  Enough  has, 
however,  been  said  on  these  points,  and  it  behoves  us  to  return  to 
Foxbnry,  where  is  found  more  food  for  the  pen  than  can  possibly  find 
room  in  this  article,  in  which  the  tit-bit*  only  will  be  noted. 


Foxbury  i*  a  place  where  two  extremes  are  found  in.  its  soil.  In  one 
portion  there  is  a  stiff,  tenacious  loam,  while  in  another  its  staple  is 
literally  full  of  round  cobbles  such  as  one  uiually  associates  with  the 
sea.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  to  readers  to 
learn  that  the  difficulties  met  in  the  initial  stages  were  many  and 
varied.  However,  these  have  been  well  surmounted,  and  now  plants  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds  and  requirements  thrive .  apace.  The  main  drive, 
for  example,  is  planted  on  each  side  with  flowering  trees.  Conifers,  and 
Rhododendrons,  all  of  which  are  in  capital  condition.  None  of  the 
specimens  is  very  large,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  planted  long  enough  to  attain  to  great  size,  though  they  will 
eventually  do  so  if  they  fulfil  the  augury  that  they  are  now  making. 
Neatness  of  plant  life  is  here  in  association  with  cleanliness  of  the  drive 
itself,  which  is  slightly  undulating  in  character,  so  that  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  is  created  at  the  outset. 


Pleasant  as  is  the  approach,  it  is  no  inore  so  than  many  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  estate,  notably  the  aspect  of  the  mansion,  looking  over 
well-kept  grass  lawns,  huge  banks  of  Rhododendrons,  to  the  lake  and 
the  trees  beyond.  Following  the  borders  of  the  lake  many  pretty 
glimpses  may  be  caught  through  the  trees,  and  peeps  at  the  house  are 
no  less  interesting.  The  dry  weather  has  had- its  effects  on  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  several  of  which  had  been  recently  lifted,  with  the  result  that 
blossoms  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  water, 
too,  owing  to  the  drought,  is  low  in  the  lake,  so  that  the  stepping-stones 
over  which  we  crossed  lay  dry  above  the  water.  Standing  in  the  centre 
of  these  a  fine  picture  is  open  to  the  eye,  showing  water,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  the  open  country.  From  thence  we  made  our  way  through  cool 
shaded  paths  to  an  open  space  in  the  trees,  of  Which  a  glimpse  is  got  in 
the  foreground  of  the  photographic  illustration  (fig.  7),  though  this  was 
taken,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  when  the  trees  were  leafless.  This  clearing 
is  carpeted  with  splendid  turf,  kept  closely  mown,  and  is  appreciated 
for  its  coolness  and  shade  in  the  summer  when  tea  is  partaken  of  in  the 
open  air. 


Passing  through  an  embrasure  in  the  trees  we  quickly  find  ourselves 
In  the  conservatory  shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  This  structure 
as  depicted  is  dwarfed  by  the  mansion,  and  as  a  consequence  looks 
considerably  smaller  than  it  actually  is.  Though  comparatively  plain 
in  appearance  it  is  handsome,  chiefly  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  appearance 
of  substantiality,  while  the  plants  therein  adorn  it  to  perfection. 
Sturdy  Calceolarias  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  display  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  under  notice.  As  Calceolarias  were  now  massed  therein  so  are 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Pelargoniums  in  their  respective 
seasons,  and  this  massing  of  one  kind  at  a  time  seems,  when  seen, 
peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  style  in  which  the  structure  is  built. 
Possibly  were  a  heterogenous  mixture  taken  and  arranged  therein  both 
the  plants  and  the  house  would  lose  considerably  in  effect. 


The  bedding  in  close  proximity  to  the  mansion,  and  even  immediately 
under  the  walls  thereof  is  of  the  simplest  description,  consisting  mainly 


of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Stocks,  which  by 
reasons  of  their  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty  are  great  favourites  ;  Asters, 
with  Lobelias  and  other  dwarf  plants  for  edging.  There  is  nothing  stiff 
in  this  department.  The  surroundings  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  formation  of  the  beds  and  in  the  planting,  so  that  there 
is  a  pleasing  harmony  over  all  instead  of,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a 
startling  incongruity  that  jars  on  the  nerves.  The  grass  is  splendid, 
and  this  despite  the  long  continued  dry  weather.  It  is  very  springy  to 
the  tread,  and  of  that  close  texture  and  rich,  colour  that  is  so  pleasing  to 
every  gardener  and  lover  of  gardening.  By  its  condition  one  would 
naturally  and  rightly  suppose  that  the  chief  here  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
constant  use  of  the  mowing  machine.  Of  the  mansion  at  Foxbury  little 
need  be  said,  as  the  illustration  conveys  an  admirable  idea  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  of  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  in 
its  erection.  Stone  has  been  employed  in  the  building,  and  while  being 
elegant  in  design  it  at  the  same  time  conveys  an  impression  of  strength 
and  forces  the  thought  that  it  will  be  long  ere  it  falls  into  decay. 
Another  portion  is  now  being  added,  bat  the  prevailing  style  is  still 
closely  followed. 


Continuing  our  walk  we  pass  between  two  new  borders,  planted 
principally  with  hardy  perennials,  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  any 
particular  size.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  since  these  were  completed, 
and  they  of  course  look  at  the  present  rather  bare ;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  plants  that  have  been  employed  it  is  easy  to  picture  a  charming 
effect  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  advantages  of  such  borders  in 
gardens  are  numerous,  not  the  least  of  them  being  that,  by  making  a 
judicious  selection,  including  bulbous  plants,  flowers  may  be  had  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Worthy  of  commendation,  too,  is  the 
system  of  labelling  every  kind  that  is  adopted  at  Foxbury,  as  this 
undoubtedly  renders  the  borders  more  interesting  to  visitors,  while  being 
useful  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  the  young  men  on  the 
estate.  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  has  found  a  home  here,  and  if  the 
experiment  of  training  the  growth  along  strained  wire  6  or  7  feet  from 
the  ground  prove  a  success,  then  will  a  most  brilliant  display  of  blossoms 
be  the  pleasing  result. 


A  few  more  yards  bring  us  within  the  garden  walls,  where  are  situated 
the  glass  houses,  some  of  the  vegetable,  and  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
quarters,  with  flowers  at  the  margins  of  the  walks,  as  well  to  impart 
beauty  to  the  garden  as  to  provide  material  for  cutting  to  adorn  the 
mansion.  As  is  the  case  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  private  establishments,  the 
plants  grown  under  glass  are  of  an  extremely  varied  nature,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  how  the  health  of  the  many  kinds  is  maintained  in  such 
an  excellent  manner  where  they  are  mixed  together  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  houses.  They  speak  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  can  of  the 
skill  and  thought  that  the  first-class  British  gardener  brings  to  bear  on 
the  duties  incident  to  hia  avocation.  To  horticultural  readers  it  would 
be  wearying  to  give  a  list  of  the  plants  that  are  grown,  so  this  shall  not 
be  done  now.  Let  it  suffice  when  it  is  said  that  there  are  plants  by  the 
hundred,  and  that  all  are  in  excellent  health  and  free  from  insect  pests. 
The  pots,  too,  are  kept  clean,  much  more  so  than  is  sometimes  the  case, 
and  this  must,  to  a  material  extent,  affect  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
that  are  growing  in  them.  In  conjunction  with  cleanliness  of  the  pots 
is  the  freedom  from  dirt  of  the  walls,  rafters,  glass,  and  floors  of  the 
structures,  and  these  combine  to  create  a  favourable  impression  as  one 
enters  the  houses. 


In  justice  to  Mr.  Lyne  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  Orchids, 
of  w’hich  the  collection  is  a  capital  one.  The  plants  are  not  grown  in 
large  numbers  neither  are  very  expensive  ones  sought  after,  but  there  is 
an  aspect  of  health  and  vigour  such  as  the  Orchid  lover  delights  to  see. 
There  are  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  thriving  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner  ;  Dendrobiums  simply  luxuriating  ;  Oypripediums  of  which  the 
chaste  niveum  grows  and  flowers  like  a  weed  ;  and  Odontoglossums 
in  excellent  condition.  The  leaves  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
various  Orchids  are  perfectly  clean,  substantial,  and  of  a  rich  green 
colour.  These  are  grown  on  flat  stages  in  several  of  the  houses,  on 
blocks,  and  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roofs.  Most  of  the  water 
that  has  to  be  used  for  the  various  plants  at  Foxbury  is  very  chalky,  but 
it  apparently  suits  all  with  the  exception  of  Cattleya  citrina.  Perhaps 
Orchid  growers  will  favour  with  an  explanation  of  this,  which  is 
certainly  carious,  as  one  would  have  thought  that  had  the  water  preju¬ 
dicially  affected  one  kind  of  Cattleya  it  would  have  a  similar  action  on 
others. 


Decidedly  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  the  houses  on  the  estate  is 
the  fernery.  This  is  a  span-roofed  structure  having  a  flat  stage  on  each 
side,  the  centre  being  occupied  with  a  somewhat  lofty  rockery.  Ferns 
in  pots  occupy  the  sides,  while  the  central  mound  is  stocked  with  them 
planted  out.  The  cool,  refreshing  appearance  of  the  Ferns,  combined 
with  the  soothing  sound  of  the  water  as  it  falls  down  the  stones 
amongst  the  plants  in  the  rockery,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The  air 
within,  too,  is  cool,  that  outside  being  very  hot,  so  that  ofije  naturally 
leaves  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  The  plants  are  in  splendid  health, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  of  their  surroundings  are 
congenial  in  every  respect.  Beneath  the  roof  is  trained  a  creeper  that, 
though  exceeding  beautiful  and  useful  for  cutting,  is  very  rarely  seen. 
This  is  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum,  the  Oncidium-like  flowers  of  which  are 
produced  in  a  most  bounteous  manner — in  fact,  it  is  very  rare  indeed 


when  a  few  flowers,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  found.  The  foliage  is 
pleasing,  and  acts  ^  an  admirable  foil  to  the  graceful  inflorescence. 
With  these  few  lines  we  must  dismiss  the  plants  and  flowers  to  give 
attention  to  the  other  departments  of  the  garden — namely,  the  useful 
in  contradistinction  to  those  we  have  just  passed,  and  which  may  fairly 
be  termed  the  ornamental. 


Of  the  vegetables  grown  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly, 
for  all  kinds  alike  ar:*  excellently  grown.  Considering  the  close,  clayey 
natureiof  the  soil,  one  would  not  have  thought  tap-rooted  vegetables 


In  the  fruit  department  the  same  care  is  exercised  ■  >  insure  success 
as  in  the  preceding  one,  and  the  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  highly 
creditable  condition.  The  number  of  trees  is  very  large,  and  they  are 
trained  in  various  forms,  but  almost  all  are  doing  vv,dl.  The  Apples. 
Pears,  and  Plums  in  the  open,  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  others  on 
the  walls,  with  the  bush  fruits,  rarely  fa;  i  to  afford  good  crops  of  fruit, 
all  the  small  fruits  being  remarkably  heavy  crops  this  year.  The  fruit 
room  is  a  splendid  thatched  structure,  in  which  the  fruit  keeps  excel¬ 
lently.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  being  35  feet  in  length,  14  feet  in 
breadth,  and  having  a  central  tier  of  stages  4  feet  wide,  and  also  four 
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Fig.  7.-A  PEEP  AT  FOXBURY. 


Would  have  cothe  so  hlean  ahd  even  ih  sbape  as  tliey  do,  a  state  of  affairs 
that  Mr.  Lyne  attributes  to  the  liberal  use  of  gas  lime.  The  effect  of 
dressings  of  this  on  the  ground  is  remarkable,  for  where,  prior  to  its 
application,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  break  the  clods  in  pieces, 
the  soil  after  dressing  crumbled  down  readily.  This  gardener  is  firmly 
of  opinion  that  without  gas  lime  he  would  never  have  been  successful 
in  taking  such  satisfactory  crops  of  all  kinds  from  the  land.  The 
various  quarters  of  vegetables,  comprising,  as  has  previously  been 
said,  all  kinds,  are  in  fine  condition,  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  every 
foot  of  ground  being  utilised  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  so  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste  space.  Tomatoes  are  largely  grown  both 
in  and  out  of  doors,  while  Cucumbers  and  the  various  salads  of  which 
a  constant  supply  has  to  be  maintained,  are  accorded  all  necessary 
attention. 


stages  oh  each  side  2i  feet  wide,  so  that  accommodation  can  be  readily 
found  for  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Under  glass  the  Vines  are  carrying 
splendid  crops  of  fruit,  all  the  bunches  being  of  good  average  size,  or 
larger,  while  the  fine  berries  are  well  coloured  on  the  early  Vines  and 
coated  with  a  beautiful  bloom  The  later  Vines  are  equally  as  promising. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  seen  in  abundance,  while  Melons  are  rarely 
seen  better  grown.  ______ 

Now  these  notes  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  inadequate  though  they 
are  to  convey  a  complete  impression  of  the  estate  on  the  :■  -rder’s  mind. 
Foxbury  was  left  with  feelings  of  regret  that  more  tlmo  .  -aid  not  be 
spent  with  genial  Mr.  Lyne  at  home,  for  a  more  plea“ant  and  instructive 
visit  into  Kent  could  not  well  have  been  passed  even  had  lionclon  been 
left  sixty  miles  behind. — H,  J.  Wkic-ht. 
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Eose  Show  Fixtures  ix  1896. 

July  9th  (Thursday). — Helensburgh,  VVoodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  11th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  llth  (Tuesday). — Westminster  (K.H.S.). 

„  15th  (Wednesday). — Ulverston  (N.R.S.) 

„  16th  (Thursday). — Halifax.  ) 

„  2l8t  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf.  < 

„  25th  (Saturday). — Manchester, 

„  29th  (Wednesday).  —  Chesterfield,  Glasgow  (St.  Mungo  Rose 
Society). 

„  30th  (Thursday). — Trentham. 

Aug.  5th  (Wednesday). — Chester.”' 

„  19th  (Wednesday). — Shrewsbury.* 

•  A  show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  dates  not  appearing  in  the  present  list  I  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
in  the  next  one. — Edward  Mawlet,  RosehanU,  Berhhamsted,  Herts. 


Rose  Fair  at  Crotdox  Show. 

At  the  “Rose  Fair”  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ Orphan  Fund, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society’s  show  last 
Wednesday,  the  sum  of  £7  lOs.  was  taken  from  the  sale  of  flowers.  The 
total  amount  of  expenditure  does  not  exceed  10s.  The  tent  was  lent  by 
Mr,  John  Unite,  and  flowers  for  sale  were  generously  given  by  T.  B.  Hay* 
wood.  Esq.  (Treasurer  to  the  Fund),  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (Trustee),  and 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  W.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Simmonds,  and  the  following  exhibitors— 
E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq  ,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  E,  Mawley,  Esq.,  Dr.  Shirland, 
Mr.  Lane,  snd  the  Corporation  of  Croydon,  Mrs.  W.  Gunner,  the  wife 
of  the  popular  Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  assisted  by  several 
young  ladies  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dart,  again  kindly  undertook  the  sale, 
and  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Toogood. 

Natioxal  Rose  Society.  —  Southerx  Exhibitiox,  Readixo, 

June  21:TH. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  exhibitions  of  successive  years.  One  hears  so  many  and  such 
conflicting  opinions,  and  then  there  is  always  the  difllculty  of  keeping 
in  one’s  memory  those  that  have  already  passed  ;  moreover,  if  those  who 
give  their  opinions  are  exhibitors  they  are,  perhaps  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  influenced  by  their  success  or  non-succcss  in  the  competition. 
Of  course  we  can  always  gain  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  their  com* 
parative  extent,  but  it  is  upon  the  point  of  quality  that  these  divergent 
opinions  are  manifested. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Committee  had  accepted  the  in-  j 
vitation  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  their  Show  there,  | 
there  were  many  who,  knowing  the  enterprise  and  liberality  that  had  so  1 
often  distinguished  its  citizens,  were  convinced  that  everything  would 
be  done  to  render  the  Exhibition  a  success.  This  prospect  was  certainly 
brightened  by  the  early  character  of  the  season,  for  as  the  Show  was 
held  at  so  early  a  date  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  all  southern  growers 
to  put  in  an  appearance ;  indeed  some  of  them  said  that  they  should  be 
all  over  before  the  Metropolitan  Show.  Without,  then,  having  any 
reference  to  past  exhititions,  we  can  form  our  estimate  of  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  exhibited.  Some  of  us  who  had  watched  the  varying 
character  of  this  curious  season  did  not  anticipate  that  many  flowers  of 
very  superior  merit  would  be  forthcoming ;  for  although  we  had  not 
had  the  severe  frosts  at  the  latter  part  of  May,  which  has  so  interfered 
with  exhibitions  in  previous  years,  yet  there  was  such  a  spell  of  low 
temperature  that  Roses  were  kept  a  long  time  “  on  the  way,”  and  when 
this  is  the  case  many  inferior  blooms  are  sure  to  be  produced. 

Tea  Roses  were  on  the  whole  much  below  the  high  water  mark, 
while  of  the  H.P.’s,  although  there  were  some  beautiful  blooms,  yet 
deficiency  in  size  was  very  marked.  Unquestionably  the  finest  box  in 
the  whole  Show  was  the  first  prize  for  forty-eight  exhibited  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester,  showing  that  the  old  veteran  is,  with  the  aid 
of  his  son,  still  a  match  for  all  comers.  Amongst  the  flowers  moat 
noticeable  were  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Xavier  Olibo,  Maman  Cochet, 
which  obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  j  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  it  to  Catherine  Mermet  and  Eruest  Metz,  but  at  the  same 
time  distinct  from  either  of  them  ;  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  very 
bright ;  Madame  Hoste,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Victor  Hugo, 
very  br  ght ;  Earl  of  Dufierin,  exceptionally  bright ;  Her  Majesty,  well 
formed  and  not  over -large.  In  the  class  for  twenty -fours  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons  of  Worcester,  had  some  fine  blooms  in  his  first  prize 
stand,  especially  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Francisca  Kruger,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Marchioness  of  Dufferin.  In  the  stand  for 
twenty-four  trebles  Mr.  B  R,  Cant  had  some  grand  flowers,  among 
which  were  specially  noticeable  Gustave  Piganeau,  Horace  Vernet, 
Marie  Baumann,  Camille  Bernardin,  and  Madame  Cusin.  In  the  stand 
for  twenty-four  Teas  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  had  some  beautiful  flowers  in 
their  first  prize  stand,  especially  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Francisca  Kruger,  Medea,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 


Of  course  the  chief  interest  in  the  amateurs’  division  was  concentrated 
on  the  class  for  the  very  handsome  cup  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
The  first  prize  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  well  worthy 
of  the  place  which  it  secured.  Where  all  the  flowers  were  of  so  high  an 
order  of  merit  it  may  seem  to  be  invidious  to  mark  out  any  in  particular, 
but  Horace  Vernet  and  Victor  Hugo  were  conspicuous  for  their  high 
colour  and  perfect  form,  while  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was  exquisite  in 
its  colouring.  Most  of  the  stands  in  this  class  were  really  excellent,  a 
fact  which  was  evidenced  by  Mr.  Orpen’s  obtaining  the  medal  for  the 
best  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  amateur  division  with  a 
beautiful  bloom  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  in  his  fourth  prize  stand. 
Mr.  Lindsell  was  a  very  close  second,  while  Mr,  Grahame  showed  what 
we  may  by-and-by  expect  from  him  by  taking  the  third  prize  in 
this  class. 

Mr.  Lindsell’s  stand  of  twenty-four  was  fresh  and  good,  though  I 
fear  from  what  he  said  he  does  not  look  forward  to  occupy  his  usual 
position  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  had  a  magnificent 
box  of  Horace  Vernet,  beautiful  in  form  and  brilliant  in  colour,  while 
the  same  firm  secured  the  first  prize  of  twelve  of  any  one  Tea  with  a 
lovely  box  of  Marie  Van  Houtte.  One  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  so 
few  new  Roses  were  brought  forward,  and  the  medal  for  the  H.P.  was 
awarded  to  that  old  established  favourite  A.  K.  Williams  as  shown  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  as  already  noticed,  while  Mr.  Orpen  gained  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
in  the  amateur  division,  as  well  as  that  for  a  Tea  Rose  with  a  beautiful 
bloom  of  Madame  Hoste.  Although  there  were  several  entries  for  a  new 
seedling  Eose  there  was  not  one  really  exhibited,  so  that  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  was  unclaimed. 

As  has  frequently  been  noticed  of  late,  garden  Roses  claimed  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  their  exhibition.  They  are  no  longer  jammed  to¬ 
gether  any  way  into  a  receptacle,  but  each  bunch  is  gracefully  and  lightly 
arranged,  and  this  section  affords  ample  scope  for  artistic  arrangement ;  in 
fact  the  stand  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  of  Bath,  comprising 
thirty-six  varieties,  was  a  model  of  excellence.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
of  garden  Roses  are  really  over,  the  Austrian  Yellow  and  the  Austrian 
Copper  being  amongst  the  earliest  of  our  single  Roses  to  open,  but  such 
brilliant  flowers  as  Marquiss  of  Salisbury  and  Crimson  Rambler  make 
any  stand  bright.  Messrs;  Paul  &  Son’s  stand  was  also  a  very  excellent 
one,  while  the  amateurs  were  well  represented  by  such  growers  as  Mr. 
A.  Tate,  Mr.  H.  V,  Machin,  and  Mr.  Orpen.  In  the  display  of  Roses 
Mr.  George  Prince  occupied  the  leading  position  with  a  very  bright 
and  effective  arrangement. 

The  local  classes  were  exceedingly  well  filled,  the  ladies’  challenge 
cup  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Strange  of  Aldermaston,  to  whose  lot 
also  a  first  prize  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  excited  by  this  exhibition  will  tend  to  the  further  development 
of  Eose  growing  about  Reading.  I  have  hitherto  attended  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  i  cannot  call  to  mind  one 
vrhere  the  surroundings  were  so  delightful  as  those  of  this  Reading 
Show.  Held  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey,  the  walls  of  which 
enclosed  the  space  devoted  to  the  Show  ;  this  space  was  not  as  usual  a 
number  of  stages,  but  well  laid  grass  banks  modelled  upon  the  exhibition 
of  the  Botanic  Society ;  the  ground  was  undulating,  and  from  the 
upper  part  could  be  obtained  a  delightful  view  of  the  whole  Show ;  the 
sameness  of  boxes  of  Roses  was  relieved  by  exhibits  of  plants  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Ferguson  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  most  generously 
invited  the  judges,  officials,  and  others  to  luncheon,  and  nothing  could 
have  exceeded  the  warmth  of  hospitality  with  which  the  guests  were 
received,  while  everything  was  done  by  the  officials  of  the  Society  to 
make  all  run  smoothly  for  exhibitors  and  judges.  Mr.  Walker,  the 
energetic  Secretary,  largely  contributed  to  this  result,  while  Mr,  Strange 
of  Aldermaston  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  were  most  indefatigable, 
and  altogether  the  Reading  Show  will  leave  pleasant  memories  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  attended  it.— D.,  Beal. 

ROSE  SHOWS. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE— July  4th. 

On  Saturday  last  the  National  Rose  Society  held  its  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Roses  at  this  popular  resort,  when  a  good  muster  of  rosariaus 
was  brought  together.  For  several  days  speculations  have  been  rife  as 
to  whether  the  show  would  be  up  to  the  customary  standard  or  not,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  the  weather  having  been  so  adverse  for  the 
plants  the  flowers  would  lack  size  and  substance.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case,  as  very  few  really  perfect  flowers  were  exhibited,  though  growers 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  flimsiness  in  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  that  is  not  generally  seen  at  the  National  shows,  resulting 
probably  from  the  hot  dry  weather  that  the  plants  were  subjected  to  for 
so  long  a  time.  Making  no  allowance  for  the  weather  the  show  was  the 
poorest  that  has  been  held  for  many  years,  but  taking  the  season  into 
consideration  it  was  quite  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected.  Rose 
growers  are  now  wondering  what  the  exhibition  at  Ulverston  will  be 
like  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  number  of  classes  in  the  schedule  was  fifty-eight,  in  almost  all 
of  which  there  were  competitors,  though  generally  speaking  the  con¬ 
tests  were  net  particularly  keen.  In  some  of  the  classes  there  were  only 
two  stands,  while  in  others  there  were  considerably  over  half  a  dozen. 
The  arranging  of  the  exhibits  on  the  numerous  tables  was  carried  out 
far  better  than  is  generally  the  case  at  this  show,  it  being  an  easy  matter 
to  find  any  exhibit  in  any  particular  class.  Beyond  this  all  the  arrange^ 
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ments  were  excellent,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H,  D’Ombrain  and  Mr.  E  .Mawley 
are  deserving  of  every  congratulation  for  the  way  in  which  they  carried 
out  their  work.  With  the  champion  nurserymen’s  and  amateurs’ 
trophies  a  memorial  gold  medal  was  given.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k,  Co. 
secured  a  certificate  for  the  new  Rose  Mrs.  Frank  Cant. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes. 

As  is  yearly  the  case,  the  centre  of  attraction  amongst  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  exhibits  was  the  class  for  seventy-two,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the 
first  prize  carrying  with  it  the  champion  trophy.  There  were  five 
stands  in  competition,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  secured  the 
much-covfcted  award.  Their  stand  comprised  several  good  blooms 
splendidly  arranged  to  prevent  the  colours  clashing.  The  varieties 
were — Back  row  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Francois  Michelon,  Comtessed’Oxford, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Capt.  Hayward,  Lady  Mary  Fitz william, 
Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Etienne  Levet,  Duchess  Vallambrosa,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Caroline  Kuster,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  J.  Bonnaire, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Paul  Neron,  Horace  Vernet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier.  Middle  row  ;  La  France,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Madame  Cusin,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Fisher 
Holmes,  The  Bride,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Ilausmann,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Edouard  Andrd,  Catherine  Mermet,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Prince  Arthur,  Niphetos,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mardchal  Niel,  and  Senateur 
Vaisse.  Front  row  :  Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Comtesse  de 
Ludre,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Baumann,  E.  V. 
Teas,  Queen  of  Queens,  Marie  Rady,  Ernest  Metz,  Duke  of  Fife,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Pride  of  Reigate,  Helen  Keller,  Victor  Hugo,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Charles  Darwin,  Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  Pierre  Netting, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Lady  Sheffield,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Due  d’Orleans, 
and  Augustine  Guinoisseau.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.  with  a  stand  of  fairly  good  flowers.  A  few  of  the  best 
were  Madame  de  Watteville,  Niphetos,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  J,  Laing, 
Mardehal  Niel,  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Reynolds  Hole,  Prince 
Arthur,  Catherine  Mermet,  Dupuy  Jamain.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  third  with 
best  specimens  of  La  Fraicheur,  Etienne  Levet,  Her  Majesty,  Ernest 
Metz,  Le  Havre,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

To  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  went  the  premier  prize  in  the  class  for 
forty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  For  the  season  this  was  a 
very  creditable  exhibit,  and  comprised  Helen  Keller,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
Francois  Michelon,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Lady 
Mary  Fitz  william,  Earl  of  DufEerin,  The  Bride,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout,  Etienne  Levet,  Captain 
Hayward,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame  Hausmann,  Marie  Verdier, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Edouard  Andid,  Mrs  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Innocente  Pirola,  Susanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Ernest  Metz,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame 
Cusin,  Fisher  Holmes,  Catherine  Mermet,  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  The  second  position  in  this  class  fell  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester.  Amongst  the  best  of  the  flowers  were  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Madame 
Cusin,  Madame  Hoste,  Captain  Hayward,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  third  with  a  rather 
uneven  exhibit,  comprising,  amongst  others,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs,  J. 
Laing,  Dr,  Andry,  and  The  Bride. 

For  forty-eight,  distinct,  single  trusses,  there  were  five  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  securing  the  place  of  honour  with  a 
stand  comprising  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  White 
Lady,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Frat9ois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie 
Finger,  Marie  Baumann,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Earl  of  DufEerin, 
Marie  Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  and 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  Mdlle. 
E.  Verdier,  Abel  Carri^re,  La  Prance,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marchioness  of 
DufEerin,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Captain  Hayward,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Cbas.  Darwin,  Star  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Etienne  Levet,  Victor  Hugo,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Duke  of  Fife,  Reynolds  Hole,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  and  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  took  the  second  position.  The  flowers  were  small,  and 
lacked  substance  of  petal.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Alfred  Colomb, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Franpois  Michelon,  and  A.  K. 
Williams.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  were  a  close  third 
with  small  clean  flowers.  There  were  five  entries  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  single  trusses  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  a  good  first  with  small,  well  coloured  blooms  of — Back  row  : 
Marie  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Her  Majesty,  Earl  of  DufEerin,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
Middle  row  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Black  Prince, 
and  Duke  of  Fife.  Front  row :  Chas.  Darwin,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs. 
Harkness,  Victor  Hugo,  Dr.  Andry,  Pride  of  Reigate,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
and  The  Bride.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  were  second.  A  fine  Prince  Arthur,  also  good  specimens  of 
The  Bride,  and  Earl  of  DufEerin  were  noticed  in  this  exhibit.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  third. 


Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  were  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  blooms  to  be  arranged  trian¬ 
gularly.  The  blooms  were  of  good  average  quality,  and  comprised  Her 
Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier.  Marie  Baumann,  Maiie  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Prince  Arthur,  Fisher  Holmes,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  A.  K.  Williams, 
La  France,  Abel  Carri5re,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Baroness  Rothschild, 

E.  Y.  Teas,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Lamg, 
and  Alfred  Colomb.  The  second  position  went  to  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son, 
Worcester. 

In  a  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  single  trusses  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq., 
offered  a  cup  known  as  the  Dickson  cup  for  varieties  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland.  There  w^ere  four 
competitors,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  securing  the  chief  award  with 
Marchionees  of  Londonderry,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Earl  of  DufEerin,  Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  Lady  H.  Stewart, 
Helen  Keller,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Lady  A.  Hill,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Caroline  d’Arden,  and-T.  W.  Girdlestone.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  D.  &;  W.  Croll  aedured  the  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  are  given. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  secured  the  premier 
award  in  the  class  for  eighteen,  distinct,  single  trusses  of  varietna 
raised  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  His  blooms  were — Back  row  : 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  Her  Majesty,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Star  of  Waltham.  Middle  row  :  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Sultar  of  Zanz  bar.  Medea,  Prince  Arthur,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam.  Front  row  :  Clio,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Pauls’  Early  Blush,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Paul.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  third  prize,  the  secona  not  being 
awarded.  The  prizes  in  that  class  were  given  by  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — There  were  three  classes  in  this  section 
devoted  to  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  the  flowers,  though  as  a  rule 
small  and  deficient  in  substance,  were  fresh  and  well  coloured.  The 
competition,  too,  in  each  c’ass  was  quite  as  keen  as  could  have  been 
expected.  The  principal  class  was  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  single 
trusses,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  8on  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  stand  of 
even,  good,  fresh  flowers.  The  varieties  were— Back  row  :  Ernest  Metz, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,"  Hon.  Edith  GifEord,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  The  Bride. 
Middlerow  :  Alba  Rosea,  La  Princesse  Vera,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marcchal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami.  Front  row  :  Corinna,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Adam,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Luciole,  Medea,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Francisca  Kruger.  Messrs. 

F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W,  Croll  third. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  first  for  eighteen  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  distinct,  with  a  charming  stand.  The  fl  -wers  were — Back 
row  :  Souvenir  de  S.A.  Prince,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Ernest  Metz,  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Middle  row ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir.  d’Elise, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Front  row;  Madame  Hoste,  La 
Princesse  Vera,  Hon.  Edith  GifEord,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Ollivier, 
and  Ethel  Brownlow.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  second  with  fresh, 
even  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  were  first  with — Back  row  :  Ernest  Metz,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Front 
row  :  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  Lambard,  Inrocente  Pirola, 
Mardchal  Niel,  Niphetos,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Rubens,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Sons  third. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

This  section  was  as  usual  an  extensive  one,  though  the  flowers  were 
not  apparently  so  numerous  or  the  quality  so  high  as  in  previous  years. 
The  principal  open  class,  occupying  a  relatively  similar  position  to  the 
trophy  class  in  the  nurserymen’s  section,  was  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
distinct.  The  competition  was  not  particularly  keen,  only  four  exhibitors 
appearing.  Out  of  these  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  cb  imed  the  premier 
award  with  a  creditable  stand  which  contained  scarcely  any  weak 
blooms.  The  flowers  shown  were — Back  row :  Her  Majesty,  Marie 
Baumann,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Earl  of  DufEerin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  A.  K, 
Williams,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Etienne  Levet,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford. 
Middle  row :  Dupuy  Jamain,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Horace 
Vernet,  Bridesmaid,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Gdnbral  Jaqueminot,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Spenser, 
Francois  Michelon,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Front  row  :  Prosper  Laugier, 
La  Havre,  Captain  Hayward,  Charles  Gater,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Victor  Hugo,  Caroline  Testout, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  E.  Y,  Teas.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  accorded  second  place,  the  flowers  generally  being 
looser  than  in  the  former  case,  and  H,  V.  Machin,  Eiq.,  Worksop, 
followed  with  the  third  award. 

In  the  next  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  six  competitors  appeared,  Mr. 
W,  Boyes,  Derby,  winning  with  moderate  blooms,  comprising — Back 
row  :  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Augustine  Guinosseau,  Prince  Arthur,  Her 
Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Fran9oi8  Michelon,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Maman  Cochet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie 
Baumann.  Middle  row  ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Edouard  Andre, 
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Madame  de  Watteviilc,  lunocente  Pirola,  La  France,  Gendral  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Caroline  Testout,  Dakq  of  Wellington, 
Madame  Hoste,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Horace  Vernet.  Front 
row;  Mrs.  James  Wilson,  Victor  Hugo,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Gastave 
Piganeau,  Cleopatra,  Madame  Hausmann,  Btoile  de  Lyon,  Thomas 
Mills,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Niphetos,  Auguste  Rigotard,  and  Souvenir 
d’Blise  Vardon.  The  Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton  was  a  close  second,  his 
stand  containing  many  good  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
T.  B,  Hayward,  Esq.,  Reigate,  followed  with  the  third. 

H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  was  first  with  twelve  Roses  of  one  variety, 
showing  Her  Majesty  in  good  form,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  being  a  fair 
second  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Col.  J.  H,  Pitt,  Maidstone,  third  with 
small  flowers  of  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Open  Onl‘1/  to  Grou'ers  of  Lexs  than  2000  Plants. — For  twenty-four, 
distinct,  one  bloom  of  each,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berkhampsted,  was  a  credit 
able  first  in  a  competition  o  four,  showing — Back  row  :  Alfred  Colomb, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Etienne  Levet,  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Barones.s  Rothschild, 
Senateur  Vaisie,  Clio,  Marie  Baumann,  Maman  Cochet,  Ferdinand  de 
liesseps,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Star  of  Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Front  row  ; — Prince 
Arthur,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Souvenir  de  S.  A,  Prince,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Her  Majesty,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  and  Francisca  Kiiiger.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  Windsor,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Slaughter,  Steyning.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  with 
nine  blooms  of  one  variety,-  showing  Alfred  Colomb,  Mr.  R.  West, 
Reigate,  being  second  with  Ulrich  Brunner,  In  a  class,  open  to 
exhibitors  in  the  five  foregoing  classes,  for  eight,  distinct,  three  trusses  of 
each,  the  varieties  to  be  arranged  triangularly,  the  Rev,  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  was  a  good  first  with  Horace  Vernet,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Francois  Michelon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty,  Earl  Dufiferin,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  Marie  Baumann.  E.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second,  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  third. 

Open  to  Growers  of  Less  Oian  1000  Plants. — There  were  only  two 
classes  in  this  section,  of  which  the  chief,  for  nine,  distinct,  single  trusses, 
is  known  as  the  Bunyard  Centenary  class,  the  prizes  being  given  by 
Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  There  were  ten  exhibitors  in  this 
class,  of  whom  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  was  a  good  first,  his  beat 
flowers  being  Alfred  Colomb  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Mr.  Con¬ 
way  Jones,  Hucclecote,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foot’s 
Cray,  third.  Mr.  M.  Whittle  was  to  the  front  again  with  six  trebles, 
the  best  flowers  being  I.,ouis  Van  Houtte.  The  second  and  third  places 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Tucker,  Swanley,  and  Mias  Mellish,  Worksop,  in  the 
order  named. 

Open  to  Groxoers  of  Less  than  500  Plants. — Mr.  H.  Foster,  Ashford, 
was  first  with  nine  blooms,  distinct,  showing  Earl  of  Duflerin,  Etienne 
Levet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  George  Monies,  Hitchin,  the  third 
to  Mr.  James  Parker,  Oxford,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Miller, 
Sutton.  Nine  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  W.  D. 
Freshfield,  Esq.,  Reigate,  winning  with  fine  flowers  of  Etienne  Levet, 
Her  Majesty,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Susanne  Marie  Rodo¬ 
canachi,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  (very  floe),  Mr.  B  R.  Smith  took  the 
second  award,  his  stand  containing  a  fine  flower  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Mr.  J.  Mallender,  Worksop,  the  third.  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon  was  first  with 
four  trebles,  showing  fair  examples  of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Messrs.  Jas.  Parker  and 
W.  D.  Freshfield  followed  second  and  third  in  the  order  named. 

Extra  Classes. — There  were  several  of  these  revtric'ed  to  exhibitors 
in  certain  classes.  In  one.  for  twelve,  distinct,  single  trusses,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &;  Sons,  Bedale,  cff  red  a  cup  and  other  prizes  to  competitors 
in  classes  14  to  18  inclusive,  which  Mr.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  won.  It 
was  a  good  stand,  comprising  Bridesmaid,  Ernest  Metz,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame 
Cusin,  Grand  Mogul,  The  Bride,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame 
Hoste,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  H.  Adamson,  Bedale, 
was  second  with  flowers  not  so  fresh  as  the  former  ;  Dr.  Tucker  third  ; 
and  Mr.  M,  Whittle  fourth.  Mr.  R.  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  won  with  six 
Roses  of  one  variety  (exclusive  of  Teas  and  Noisettes),  showing  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  fresh  and  well  shaped  ;  Dr.  Tucker  was  second  with  the 
same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Morris,  Leicester,  third  with  Alfred  Colomb. 

In  a  class  for  eighteen,  distinct,  single  trusses,  open  only  to  com¬ 
petitors  in  classes  11  to  18,  inclusive,  the  Trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Fund  offered  a  first  prize  of  £5,  with  a  Veitch  Memorial  medal,  which 
Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Reigate,  secured  with  a  fairly  good  stand,  com¬ 
prising  Baroness  Rothschild,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Her  Majesty,  Rosieriste  Jacob,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Annie  Wood, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout,  Earl  of  DuSerin,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  R.  B.  West  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  third. 

In  an  open  amateurs’  class  for  six  distinct  trusses  of  varieties  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtownards,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
won  the  Dickson  cup  with  Helen  Keller,  Earl  Dufferin,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Margaret  Dickson,  Muriel  Grahame.  and  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  accorded  second  place,  and 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  the  third. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mount,  Slough,  won  the  first  prize  with  six  trusses  in  the 
class  open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  an  exhibition 
of  the  N.R.S,  The  award  was  well  won  with  superb  blooms.  Mr. 
H.  Adamson,  Bedale,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Burgess 
Hill,  third.  In  the  class  for  six  trusses,  open  to  members  who  have 


joined  the  Society  since  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Rose  show,  Mrs.  E.  C, 
Murray,  Ryde,  was  first ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Simpson,  Reigate,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Cook,  Stourbridge  Park,  third. 

For  six  distinct  Roses  grown  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  Mr, 
R.  H.  Langton  was  first ;  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford,  Streatham,  second  ;  and 
Mr,  E.  R.  Smith,  third.  The  Rev.  J.  H,  Pemberton  was  first  with  six 
new  Roses,  showing  Capt.  Haywood,  Mrs,  Sharman  Crawford,  Charlotte 
Guillemot,  Charles  Gater,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  and  Helen  Keller. 
Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Archway  Road,  N.,  followed  with  the  second  award. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  for 
eighteen,  distinct,  single  trusses,  with  first  prize  in  which  went  the  Tea 
and  Noisette  trophy.  O,  G.  Orpen  Esq.,  was  first,  with  good  blooms  of 
Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  Anna  Ollivier,  Bridesmaid, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Hoste,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Sylph,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  and  Cornelia  Koch.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  thirl. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  first  in  the  open  amateur  class  for  twelve  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  distinct,  with  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame 
Cusin,  The  Bride,  Ernest  Metz,  Francisca  Kruger,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Golden  Gate,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Anna  Ollivier.  Mr.  \V.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  second  ; 
and  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq,  Worksop,  third.  There  were  six  competitors 
in  this  class. 

For  eight  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each,  C.  J.  Grahame, 
Esq.,  was  first.  The  varieties  comprised  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Panisse,  Francisca  Kruger,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Madame  Cusin.  Mr.  W.  Boyes  was 
second,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  third.  This  and  the  following 
were  also  open  amateurs’  classes.  For  nine  trusses  of  any  Tea  or 
Noisette,  with  the  first  prize  for  which  went  a  piece  of  plate,  C.  J. 
Grahame,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  second 
with  Madame  Cusin  ;  and  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq,,  third. 

Oyen  Only  to  Growers  of  Less  than  500  Teas  or  Noisettes. — In  this 
section  Mr.  J.  Parker  secured  the  premier  award  for  twelve,  distinct, 
single  trusses  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame 
Hoste,  Jean  Ducher,  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline 
Kuster,  and  Ernest  Metz.  Mr.  Conway  Jones  was  second.  Mr.  R,  H. 
Langton  was  first  for  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct.  The  blooms  were 
Cleopatra,  Niphetos,  Maman  Cochet,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Innocente  Pirola, 
and  Madame  Cusin.  Mr.  E.  Croft  Murray,  Ryde,  was  second ;  and 
Miss  Barker,  Reigate,  third. 

Open  only  to  Groxoers  of  Less  than  200  Teas  or  Noisettes, — For  six, 
distinct,  single  trusses,  H.  P.  Landon.  Esq.,  was  first  with  Madame 
Cusin,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride,  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  M.  Whittle  was  second,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Hobbs  third,  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  third.  There  were  ten  competitors 
in  this  class. 

Extra  Classes, — In  the  class  open  only  to  exhibitors  in  classes  34  to 
37  inclusive,  for  four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Langton  was  first  with  a  fair  stand,  composed  of  Maman  Cochet,  Madame 
Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Ethel  Brownlow.  Mr.  J.  Parker  was 
second,  and  Mr,  Conway  Jones  third.  A  piece  of  plate  went  with  the 
first  prize  in  this  class.  The  last-named  exhibitor  secured  the  premier 
award  in  the  class  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  one  variety,  with  The  Bride. 
Mr.  J.  Parker  was  second  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac;  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Langton  third  with  Innocente  Pirola,  Exhibitors  in  this  class  were 
restricted  by  the  same  regulation  as  in  the  preceding  one. 

la  the  open  amateurs’  class  for  nine  bunches  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
distinct,  seven  trusses  of  each  variety  to  comprise  a  bunch,  there  were 
two  competitors.  Mr.  Jas.  Parker  was  first  with  bright  and  fresh  blooms 
of  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Souvenir  de  Thb  em  Levet,  Niphetos,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  and  Madame  Cusin.  H,  V.  Machin,  Esq,,  was  second. 

Open  Classes, 

The  chief  of  these  was  defined  in  the  schedule  as  a  class  for  "  twelve 
bunches,  distinct,  not  more  than  seven  trusses  to  a  bunch,  to  consist  of 
any  varieties  of  H  P.,  H.T ,  or  T.  or  N.  (space  occupied  by  exhibit  not  to 
exceed  6  feet  by  4  feet).  Exhibits  may  be  staged  in  vases  or  other 
receptacles  instead  of  boxes  ;  ”  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  a  good 
first.  The  varieties  shown  were  A.  K.  Williams,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Marie  Baumann,  Anna  Ollivier,  Caroline 
Testout,  Abel  Carri^re,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Jeannie  Dickton,  Niphetos,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  third. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  Hybrid  Teas  in  not  less  than  nine  distinct 
varieties  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  took  premier  award  with  magnificent 
blooms  of  Comte  Henri  Rignon,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Captain 
Christy,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs;  W.  J.  Grant,  La  France, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Marjorie. 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second ;  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
third . 

Mr.  J.  Mattock,  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  in  good  form,  secured 
the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  yellow  Rose, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  being  equal  second  with 
Madame  Hoste  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  respectively.  For  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  white  Rose  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  first  with 
large  blooms  of  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
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Son  second  with  The  Bride ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son  third  with 
Niphetos. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  crimson  Kose,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  k  Sons  had  splendid  specimens  of  Captain  Hayward  and 
received  the  premier  award.  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son  were  second  with 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  third  with  Marie 
Baumann.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  first  for  twelve  dark  velvety 
crimson  flowers  of  one  variety  with  Horace  Vernet,  Mr.  G.  Moant  being 
second  with  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  the  same 
variety. 

For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  light  Rose  (not  white)  Mr.  George 
Mount  was  first  with  twelve  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Messrs. 
D.  k  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  second,  and  Messrs.  R.  Mack  k  Son  third,  each 
with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first  for  twelve  single  trusses 
of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  with  Catherine  Mermet,  Messrs.  Darkness  k  Co. 
being  second  with  Madame  Cusin,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with 
Madame  de  Watteville.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  staged  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  k  Sons,  secured  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  new  Rose.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  k  Sons  were  second  with 
Bladud,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  third  with  Maman  Cochet. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  secured  the  highest  award  in  the  class  for 
twelve  new  Roses,  distinct,  single  trusses,  staging  B.  Shandon,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grant,  Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Shaugraun,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Hon,  Edith  Murray,  and  Ulster.  Messrs. 
F,  Cant  k  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third. 

Garden  Roses. 

Nurserymen. — Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  won  first  prize  with 
thirty-s’x  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  The  flowers  were  tastefully  set,  and 
conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Crimson  Rambler,  LTdeal,  Celestia,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Camoens,  and  Gustave  Regis.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  took 
the  second  place,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  third. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  first  with  eighteen  bunches  of  garden 
Roses,  but  the  exhibit  would  have  been  more  effective  had  the  flowers 
been  less  crowded.  Amongst  others,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Madame  Falcot, 
Ma  Capucine,  Homer,  and  Gustave  Regis  were  very  effective. 
Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Croll,  Dunlee,  were  a  fair  second  ;  and  Messrs.  James 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  third. 

Amateurs. — Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  won  the  first  prize  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  garden  Roses  with  a  tasteful  exhibit  comprised  of  Red 
Damask,  The  Pet,  Madame  F.  C.  Worth,  Perle  d’Or,  Bardou  Job,  Anna 
Maria  de  Montravel,  Monthly  China,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  Gloire 
de  Polyantha,  Macrantha,  Red  Pet,  Mignonette,  Baron  de  Wassenaer, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Thoresbyana,  Cecile  Brunner,  Rosa  Mundi,  and 
Paquerette.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  Leatherhead. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  won  with  nine  bunches  of  garden  Roses, 
the  most  striking  being  Red  Provence,  Leopoldine  d’Orleans,  and  Poly¬ 
antha.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nesfield,  Speldhurst,  was  placed  second,  and  Miss 
Mellish  third. 

Open. — Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Croll  were  first  in  the  open  class  for  nine 
bunches  of  single  flowered  Roses,  Miss  Mellish  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  third.  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  first  with  twelve  bunches  of 
buttonhole  Roses,  showing  Madame  de  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  Anna  Ollivier,  W.  A.  Richardson,  The  Bride,  Rubens,  Madame 
Hoste,  and  Ma  Capucine.  Messrs,  Jas.  Townsend  &  Sons  and 
Alfred  Evans,  Oxford,  were  second  and  third  in  the  foregoing  order. 
Mr.  John  Mattock  was  first  with  a  display  of  Rosas,  showing  a  very 
elegant  arrangement,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Townsend  k  Sons  third. 

Medal  Blooms. 

Nurserymen. — The  National  Rose  Society’s  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  in  the  show  went  to  Duchesse  de  Morny,  staged  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  and  a  similar  honour  to  the  best  Tea  to  Innocente  Pirola,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 

Amateurs. — The  best  H.  P.  in  the  amateurs’  section  was  Her  Majesty, 
from  n.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  and  the  best  Tea,  The  Bride,  from  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

These  were  not  largely  represented.  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and 
Son,  Woking,  sent  a  varied  collection  of  Roses.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  staged  hardy  flowers  and  Sweet  Peas  ;  the  latter  flowers 
also  being  shown  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Foster,  Havant.  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.,  Holborn,  made  a  bright  display  with  Sweet  Peas  and  other 
hardy  flowers ;  and  a  similar  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch.  Messrs.  James  Ijaing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  varied 
collection  of  Carnations  and  herbaceous  flowers,  also  putting  up  an 
effective  group,  consisting  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  other  flowers, 

» interspersed  with  Ferns  and  graceful  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  a  small  but  striking  collection  of  Liliums 
and  Calochorti.  A.  F.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Twyford,  near  Winchester, 
Hampshire,  sent  six  paintings  of  Roses  and  one  of  Pansies.  These  were 
splendidly  executed,  and  deserved  the  silver  medal  that  was  awarded. 
La  Prance  and  The  Bride  were  superb. 


Mr.  B.  Mawley  writes  : — At  the  National  Rose  Society’s  show,  which 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  4th  inst.,  there  were  6064  blooms 
of  exhibition  Roses  staged  in  competition,  or,  with  the  exception  of  189.3, 
a  smaller  number  than  at  any  metropolitan  show  of  the  Society  for 
twelve  years, 


DISS.— -June  SOth. 

As  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Diss  I  overheard  the  station  master  saying 
to  someone,  “  Yes,  sir,  it  seems  to  hold  off  ;  but  I  think  it  will  rain 
to-day,  for  we  have  got  a  flower  show  on  here,”  It  seemed  unkind,  but 
they  have  got^  rather  mixed  up  at  Diss  of  late  years  as  to  whether 
‘  shower  flow  ’  is  not  the  proper  name  for  the  annual  exhibition.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  there  was  very  little  rain  ;  but  I  fear  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  large. 

The  nurserymen’s  Roses  were  of  very  poor  quality  and  low  standard, 
accounted  for  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew  the  day  before  ;  and  maidens, 
more  loosely  tied  by  professionals,  suffer  more  from  wind  than  rain. 
Mr.  B,  R.  Cant  maintained  the  pride  of  place,  whish  he  has  so  well  held 
this  year  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  but  there  was  no  bloom  in  the  open 
class  of  thirty-six  worth  recording. 

In  the  challenge  cup.  class  (amateurs’)  for  twenty-four  R,oses  Mr, 
Orpen  had  no  diificulty  in  retaining  it  for  the  third  year  in  succession, 
his  finest  blooms  being  Madame  Hoste  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  which 
gained  the  awards  as  the  best  Tea  and  H.P,  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  The  Rev.  A,  Foster -Mclliar,  whose  Roses,  espe¬ 
cially  H.P.’s,  are  very  bad  this  year  from  the  effects  of  cold  nights  till 
the  first  week  in  June,  made  but  a  poor  fight  of  it  as  second.  The  Rev. 
P.  Page  Roberts  was  third.  In  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Orpen  was  first  again, 
showing  another  good  Madame  Hoste  and  a  beautiful  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  second.  In  the  local  class  Mr.  Hammond 
of  Eye  showed  a  very  good  twelve,  a  fine  bloom  of  Caroline  Kuster  being 
noticeable  in  his  stand. 

IPSWICH.— July  1st. 

This  show,  under  the  new  management  of  a  Committee  and  a  paid 
Secretary,  was  held  on  nice  level  ground  in  the  Upper  Arboretum.  The 
weather  was  again  threatening,  and  again  merciful.  Nurserymen’s  Roses 
were  a  trifle  better  in  quality.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  a  good  first  for  thirty- 
six,  his  best  blooms  being  Gustave  Pigaueau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son  were  second,  the  same  varieties  showing 
superiority  in  their  box.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  trebles  the  Judges 
experienced  some  difficulty,  owing  to  one  of  the  boxes  being  18  inches 
longer  than  its  rival,  and  as  the  blooms  were  evenly  matched  comparison 
was  difficult.  Ultimately  the  verdict  went  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  by  a  point 
or  two,  Messrs.  Prior  second.  Mr.  B.  Cant  showed  a  fine  treble  of 
Madame  Watteville,  and  Messrs.  Prior  had  a  good  one  of  Horace  Vernet. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Prior  were  an  easy  first,  having 
good  blooms  of  Ernest  Metz  and  Edith  Gifford,  with  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  a  poor  second. 

In  the  amateur  classes  no  one  opposed  Mr.  Orpen  in  twenty-four. 
He  showed  a  stand,  consisting  of  nine  H.P.’s,  two  H.T.’s,  and  thirteen 
Teas.  In  six  trebles  he  also  won  very  easily  indeed  from  one  competitor, 
all  his  trebles  being  Teas,  Madame  Hoste  being  very  finely  shown.  For 
twelve,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was  first,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson 
second,  the  quality  not  being  good.  For  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Orpen  was 
again  first,  showing  the  ubiquitous  Madame  Hoste  as  well  as  usual, 
and  also  Catherine  Mermet  and  Bridesmaid  well  and  distinct.  Mr. 
Berners  was  a  fair  second,  showing  a  good  bloom  of  Francisca  Kruger. 
In  six  similar  Roses  Mr.  Berners  was  first  with  Her  Majesty,  and  Mr. 
Orpen  second  with  Madame  Cusin,  which  must  have  been  a  near  thing. 
The  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  won  easily  in  six  Teas,  and  Mr.  Orpen  in  garden 
Roses.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  quite  unable  to  show  Roses,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  at  this  show.  A  whole  tent  was  set  apart  for 
ladies’  exhibits  in  decorative  flower  classes,  a  competition  which  seems 
to  be  popular  and  increasing  in  favour.  Good  taste  was  displayed  by 
most  of  the  exhibitors,  and  (which  is  of  more  importance)  by  the 
Judges  as  well. 

FARNHAM. — July  1st. 

The  twenty-sixth  show  of  the  Farnham  Amateur  Rose  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  was  held  on  July  Ist  in  the  Park  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  wall  of  the  Castle  Gardens.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  readily  consented  to  the  earnest  desire  of  members,  expressed 
through  the  Committee,  that  the  show  should,  after  an  interval  of  three 
years,  come  back  to  its  earliest  home.  The  Bishop  himself  was  an  exhi- 
bitor,  and  took  four  prizes.  He  made,  after  the  prize-giving  by  Mrs. 
Davidson,  a  neat  and  pointed  speech,  showing  how  much  he  was  really 
interested,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Old 
Keep  was  a  suitable  spot  for  a  Rose  show,  inasmuch  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  once  raged  at  its  foot.  He  thought  that  the  present  occasion 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  past,  for  there  was  no  difference  now 
between  York  and  Lancaster.  The  Gardens  looked  at  their  best,  very 
fresh  and  beautifully  planted.  Mr.  Dowding,  who  has  been  gardener  at 
the  Castle  for  five  years,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  management. 
Entering  through  the  old  gateway,  and  passing  by  the  grand  old  Cedars 
on  the  lawn  overlooking  the  town,  you  are  face  to  face  with  a  long 
bed  40  yards  by  8  planted  with  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants. 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Gardens,  and  a  great  improvement. 

The  old  walls  are  covered  with  Peach  trees  and  Fig  trees,  and 
G  een  Gages  (two  of  them  100  years  old)  and  Apricots  (Breda),  all  well 
cropped  and  healthy,  and  there  is  to  be  seen  against  tbe  wall  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  specimen  of  Salisburia  adiantlfolia  of  many  years’  growth. 
In  the  greenhouses  all  the  plants  that  are  usually  to  be  met  with  and  a 
few  others  were  there,  bat  not  crowded  together,  and  all  clean  and 
vigorous.  Gloriosa  Plant!  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  var.  Celathea  with 
its  white  spikes,  Achimenes  Montfordi,  and  especially  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Galilee  were  noticeable.  The  latter  was  climbing  over  the 
wall’apd  roof,  and  you  could  cat  bushels  of  its  bright  cerise  flowers, 
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The  \ines,  Black  Hamburgh,  are  flimpl;  a  resurrection.  Five  years  ago 
they  were  condemned  as  worthless.  Mr.  Dowding  took  them  in  hand, 
and  they  are  now  full  of  vigour,  health,  and  Grapes. 

The  old  keep  is  probably  the  most  popular  part  of  these  beautiful 
gardens.  Ascending  by  many  steps  you  reach  the  top,  and  find  a  lovely 
garden,  laid  out  in  beds  of  Boses  and  all  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Carnations  thrive  there.  Reynolds  Hole  and  Annie  Fitzherbert  (the 
gift  of  Dean  Hole)  in  large  beds  were  conspicuous.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  every  bit  of  soil  and  dressing  has  to  be  taken  up  to  the 
top  by  lifts,  the  beauty  of  this  garden  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  energy 
and  zeal.  Water  is  laid  on  to  the  top,  which  partly,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  it.  The  band  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Queen’s  played  on  the  lawn 
under  the  Cedars,  and  included  in  its  programme  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home  ”  at  the  special  request  of  the  very  excellent  Secretary,  who  felt 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain  now  that  the  show  had  once  again  returned  to 
the  Castle.  1  ou  entered  the  show  through  the  gate  in  the  garden  wall. 
In  a  series  of  tents  were  exhibited  Roses,  herbaceous  plants.  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  decorations,  wild  flowers,  stove  plants,  and 
“  groups ;  ”  and  a  special  feature  in  one  tent  was  a  really  grand 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses,  exhibited,  but  not  for  competition, 
by  Messrs.  Jackman  of  the  Woking  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Bide  &  Tayler  of  the  Alma  Nurseries,  Farnham,  and  Osborn 
Nurseries,  Hampton,  divided  the  honours  for  which  the  trade  was 
invited  to  compete,  and  beautiful  were  the  Roses  shown  in  their  boxes 
of  twenty-four.  There  was  com  petition,  and  plenty  of  it  too,  for  every 
class  but  the  Pelargoniums.  (There  never  is  any  competition  in  July 
for  these  plants).  As  a  rule  the  Roses  were  a  surprise.  You  would  not 
think  there  had  been  any  blight.  The  challenge  cup  for  twelve  different 
Roses  was  won  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  now  has  for  the  second  time 
secured  it  for  her  own  ;  but  Mrs.  Knight  pressed  her  closely.  The 
winners  for  Roses  were  Mrs.  Knight,  Mrs.  Anderson  of  Waverley,  Mr 
Allen  Chandler,  Mr.  Chapman,  Rev.  0.  E.  S,  Long,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Sir  Wm.  Rose,  Major  Crofton,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Knight.  The 
best  bloom  in  the  show  was  a  good  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Mr.  Bide  of 
the  Alma  Nurseries  won  it.  The  members’  prize  for  the  best  bloom  was 
won  with  A.  K.  Williams  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Knight.  The  members’  prize  for 
the  best  Tea  (a  very  poor  Tea  though)  was  won  by  Mrs.  Knight  with 
Francisca  Kruger,  There  was  scarcely  a  good  Tea  in  the  whole  show. 

Only  a  little  must  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  show.  The  table  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  wild  flower  arrangements  were  really  tasteful  and  artistic. 
Miss  Loe,  Miss  Longhurst,  Miss  Streatfield,  all  have  light  hands  and 
know  how  to  group  colours.  The  Misses  Stevens  and  Miss  Simpkinson 
showed  a  very  scientific  collection  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  which  almost  staggered  the  Judge,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  F.  Edge,  they 
showed  so  much  botanical  acumen.  The  three  groups  of  stove  and  other 
plants  were  well  done.  Mrs.  Marshall’s  took  first  prize,  and  contained 
Orchids,  Cannas,  Dracasnas,  and  Palms.  The  Bishop’s  second  prize  group 
was  chaste  and  subdued  in  colour.  General  Marsach  won  the  third 
prize  in  this  class,  in  which  yellow  Crotons  were  too  conspicuous.  The 
Bishop’s  Cucumbers  were  perfect  specimens  and  took  first  prize.  Mrs. 
Coombes’  Waterloo  Strawberries  were  very  fine. 

Potatoes  and  Peas  abounded,  and  gave  the  Judges  a  bad  ten  minutes. 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  was  a  plant  of  some 
wonderful  Campanula,  about  8  feet  high  and  3  feet  thick,  unknown  by 
name  to  anyone,  shown  in  the  class  for  single  pot  plants,  and  absolutely 
taken  out  of  the  ground  in  full  bloom  and  potted,  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Arkwright,  It  had  come  up  as  a  seedling  in  his  garden,  and  over  it 
the  Judges  had  their  one  little  difference.  It  deserved  a  first  prize, 
but  one  Judge  pronounced  it  dingy,  and  urged  that  “it  was  over.” 
Well,  it  might  be  1  It  was  only  “  highly  commended,”  and  perhaps 
met  with  its  deserts ;  for  after  all  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  plant 
grown  in  a  pot,  but  then  that  Judge  did  not  know  it,  nor  did  the  other. 
—A,  B.  Alexander, 

NORWICH.— July  2nd. 

This  important  show  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  A.  C.  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  on  the  Ipswich  Road.  The  competition  in  Roses  was  very  weak, 
no  strangers  turning  up,  and  some  of  the  local  hahitves  failing  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  It  is  odd  how  little  this  good  show,  which  offers  many 
classes  and  valuable  prizes,  is  patronised  by  any  rosarians  beyond  the  usual 
company  of  East  Anglians.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  no  competitor  in  the 
5-guinea  prize  for  forty-eight.  It  was  a  pretty  good  stand,  all  things 
considered.  White  Lady  being  one  of  the  most  conspicucus  blooms  of  a 
decided  cream  colour. 

In  thirty-six  (amateurs)  the  contest  lay  between  Mr.  Foster-Melliar 
and  Mies  Penrice’s  popular  old  gardener,  Mr.  Morris.  It  was,  alas  1  not 
so  much  a  strife  as  to  who  should  be  the  best  as  to  who  should  avoid 
being  the  worst.  The  former  was  successful  with  not  much  to  spare, 
but  Mr.  Morris  had  the  medal  for  best  H.P.  with  a  Mrs,  John  Laing, 
having  a  beautiful  spiral  centre.  In  twenty-fours  the  Rev,  A.  L.  Fellowes 
was  first  with  a  nice  stand.  Souvenir  d’Elise  being  one  of  bis  best 
flowers.  Mr.  Blofield  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Fellowes  third.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  eight  boxes  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Fellowes  being  first,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  second.  In 
another  class  of  twelve  Roses  Mr,  Hammond  of  Eye  again  showed  well 
and  gained  first  prize.  There  were  no  exhibits  in  the  open  class  for 
eighteen  Teas,  and  in  that  for  twelve  new  Roses  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  showing  nothing  noteworthy.  In  twelve  Teas  (amateurs) 
Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  was  a  good  first,  gaining  the  medal  with  a  nice  bloom 
of  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  second  with  rather  a  poor 
stand.  In  the  class  for  twelve  similar  Roses  Mr.  Page  Roberts  was  first 
with  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  second  with  Ulrich  Brunner 


(this  being  the  first  year  for  a  long  time  that  he  has  failed  to  win  this 
prize  with  La  Franco),  and  Miss  Penrice  third  with  Marie  Baumann. 
In  six  similar  H.P.’s  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  w^as  first  with  Mrs.  John  Laing 
in  good  condition,  Mr.  Hammond  second  with  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Fellowes  third  with  the  game  variety.  In  twelve  similar  Teas  Mr. 
A.  L.  Fellowes  was  first  with  a  fine  box  of  Maman  Cochet,  one  of  the 
best  stands  in  the  show,  Colonel  Rous  being  second  with  poor  examples 
of  Mardchal  Niel.  In  six  similar  Teas  Mr.  Page  Roberts  had  no  com¬ 
petitor  against  his  small  specimens  of  Innocente  Pirola. 

Herbaceous  and  greenhouse  flowers  were  well  shown,  the  latter 
being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  .J.  Green  of  Derebam,  in  a  large  exhibit, 
showed  many  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  pretty  Coleus  called 
Duchess  of  York.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  of  Rothesay  showed  most  effec¬ 
tively  small  Cactus  Dahlias,  fine  for  decoration,,  which  had  presumably 
been  grown  in  heat, 

BATH. — July  2nd, 

This  was  not  quite  such  a  success  as  in  former  years,  the  great  heat 
and  drought  seriously  militating  against  the  efforts  of  Rose  growers 
generally  and  Bathonians  in  particular.  There  were  many  excellent 
stands  of  blooms  ehown,  but  not  enough  of  them.  Roses,  however,  were 
not  the  only  attraction,  and  never  before  have  so  many  good  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  been  seen  at  Bath,  while  the  cut  flowers, 
baskets,  and  bouquets  were  exceptionally  well  shown.  Rain  is  much 
wanted  in  the  Bath  district,  but  could  have  been  dispensed  with  one 
day  longer,  enough  falling  to  just  spoil  the  Rose  show. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  seventy-two  trusses  of  Roses,  distinct, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  County  Down,  Ireland,  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  -  They  were  rightly  awarded  the  first  prize,  their  stands 
comprising  massive  fresh  blooms  of  Francois  Michelon,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  La  France,  Harrison  Weir,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Comte  Raimbaud,  A.  Wood,  Charles 
Gater.  Pierre  Netting  (extra  good),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Le  Havre,  Lady 
Sheffield,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Her  Majesty,  Etienne  Levet,  Dr.  Andry, 
Mrs.  Baker.  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Haussman,  and  Marie  Verdier. 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  secured  the  first  prize  for 
a  highly  creditable  display,  among  which  were  fine  blooms  of  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Susanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Cnsin,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Bladud,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  Frargois  Michelon,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Her  Majesty,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Marie  Baumann,  Gdndral 
Jacqueminot,  Camille  Bernajdin,  The  Bride,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon, 

Five  well-known  firms  competed  with  eighteen  triplets,  distinct,  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  taking  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  which 
included  extra  fine  fresh  blooms  of  Marie  Verdier,  Earl  Dufferin, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann, 
Her  Majesty,  A,  K.  Williams,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Hon. 
E.  Gifford,  Fisber  Holmes,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Captain  Hayward, 
Caroline  Testout,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi. 
Mr  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  followed  with,  among  others,  excellent  blooms 
of  The  Bride,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Princess  of  Wales,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  also  staged  good  blooms,  and  were  third.  With  thirty-six 
single  trusses,  distinct,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  a  good  first,  their 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Alfred  Colomb,  Grandeur  of 
Cheshunt,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Captain  Christy,  Marquis  of  Castellane,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Louis  Wn  Houtte  being  particularly  good . 
Mr.  G.  Mount  was  a  close  second,  his  stands  comprising  massive  fresh 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Darwin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Prince  Arthur,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Her  Majesty,  A.  Colomb,  Duke  of 
Teck,  and  La  Fraicheur.  Mr.  Mattock  was  third. 

There  was  good  competition  with  Teas  and  Noisettes,  five  showing 
stands  of  eighteen  varieties,  distinct.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  well  first, 
showing  Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ernest  Metz,  The  Bride  (awarded  silver  medal  for  best 
Tea  in  the  show),  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Innocente  Pirola,  Princess 
of  Wales.  Madame  de  Watteville,  Jean  Dncher,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Elie  Lambert,  Anna  Ollivier,  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souveriir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  and  Madame  Hoste  in  perfect  condition.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  third. 

Amateurs  were  unable  to  compete  in  their  usual  good  form,  and, 
evidently  enough,  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  enough 
blooms  to  fill  their  stands.  Dr.  Budd,  Bath,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
thirty-six  trusses,  distinct,  but  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  stands,  in 
which  the  best  blooms  were  A.  Colomb,  Her  Majesty,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  C.  Crapelet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Abel  Carri^^re,  Marie 
Baumann,  Eclair,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  B.  Y.  Teas.  For  twenty-four 
trusses,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  was  a  good  first.  His  best  blooms 
were  Abel  Carriere,  Marie  Baumann,  Francois  Michelon,  E.  Y,  Teas, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Her  Majesty,  Charles  Lefebvre,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Teck,  Prince 
Arthur,  Camille  Bernardin,  and  Benoit  Comte.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Bedford,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  Bath,  third. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  also  first  for  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Gloucester,  second,  and  Mr.  James  Park  third,  both  showing  credit¬ 
ably.  In  the  local  class  for  twelve  trusses,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Hinton, 
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Batheaaton,  swcceeded  in  gaining  the  first  prize  (a  gold  medal),  his 
best  blooms  being  of  Gustave  Piganeau,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Baroness 
Eothschild.  Mr.  T.  W.  Dunn  was  second.  The  class  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  was  well  filled,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  first, 
having  Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Le  Havre,  Her  Majesty, 
Lonis  Van  Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Marie  Rady,  and 
A,  Colomb,  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Powley,  Warminster,  third. 

Teas  and  Noisettes  were  not  numerously  shown  by  amateurs,  but 
some  of  the  blooms  were  superior.  For  eighteen  single  trusses,  distinct, 
Mr,  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  was  first,  showing  Maman 
Cocbet,  Elise  Finger,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and 
Madame  Cusin  in  excellent  condition.  The  Rev,  W.  H.  Jackson  was 
second.  With  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  J,  Parker,  Old  Headington,  Oxford, 
was  first,  these  consisting  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Niphetos,  and  Ernest  Metz.  The  Rev.  R.  Powley  was  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Dunn  third.  Mr.  J.  Parker  was  also  first  for  six  varieties, 
the  Rev,  W.  H.  Jackson  second,  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones  third. 

Competition  in  the  open  classes  was  fairly  keen.  There  were  six 
entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose,  and  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son  were  first,  also  taking  a  silver  medal  offered  for  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  for  grand  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  G.  Mount  being  second 
with  another  stand  of  the  same  variety  in  fine  condition.  For  any 
yellow  Rose  Mr.  Mattock  staged  lovely  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  Mount  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  also  good. 
A  remarkably  good  stand  of  Marie  Baumann  gained  Mr.  Mount  the  first 
prize  for  any  crimson  variety,  the  second  prize  going  to  Messrs.  A, 
Dickson  &  Sons  for  Pierre  Netting  in  better  condition  than  often  seen. 
Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son  had  a  first  for  La  France,  and  Mr.  Hill  Gray 
was  second  with  the  same  variety.  The  Judges  had  no  difficulty  in 
awarding  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons  a  first  in  the  class  for  any  new  Rose. 
They  staged  Bladud,  a  grand  variety  in  the  way  of  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
but  much  more  solid,  one  of  the  batch  of  unflowered  seedlings  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bennett.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  second  with  Helen 
Keller.  For  twelve  bunches  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Son  were  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second  ;  and  the  Bath 
firm  was  also  first  for  the  old  favourite,  Cloth  of  Gold.  Bouquets  of 
Roses  made  a  grand  display.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  first,  and 
Messrs.  G.  S,  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  second.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were 
again  first  with  a  lovely  basket  of  Roses,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman,  Bath, 
second. 

In  the  other  cut  flower  classes  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath  ;  Mr.  E. 
Hall,  Bath  ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  and  Mr, 
R.  B.  Cater  all  exhibited  successfully  and  well.  Mr.  J,  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  was  easily  first  for  a  large  group  of  plants,  arranged  for 
effect,  this  occupying  one  eno  of  a  tent,  and  gaining  much  well  merited 
praise.  Mr.  E.  B.  Cater,  Bath,  was  a  creditable  second  :  and  Messrs, 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  third.  With  smaller  groups  Mrs.  Stodthert  was  first, 
Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  third,  all  making  praise¬ 
worthy  displays.  Tables  of  plants  were  a  new  feature,  Messrs.  Cypher, 
Cater,  and  Cooling  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Only  a  few 
Begonias,  Strawberries,  and  vegetables  were  shown. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons  made  one  of  their  characteristic  non-com¬ 
petitive  displays  of  rock  plants,  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  and  photographs  ; 
and  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  staged  eighty  garden  Roses — a  speciality 
with  them.  There  was  also  a  stall  where  flowers  were  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

ELTHAM.-Jtjly  2sd. 

At  the  annual  show,  on  the  2nd  July,  the  competition  in  Roses  was 
very  good.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  there  were  eight  eniries  for  the 
forty-eights,  of  which  six  were  staged.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  took 
the  first  prize,  staging  very  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Grand 
Mogul,  Horace  Vernet,  Gustave  Piganeau,  A.  K.  Williams.  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Xavier  Olibo,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  Grant, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Madame  Cusin.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  a  strong  second  with  Helen  Keller,  Captam  Hay¬ 
ward,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and 
Madame  Hoste.  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son  and  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were 
also  good,  the  former,  however,  taking  third  place.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties  there  was  again  a  keen  competition  of  six.  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son  were  to  the  front,  having  magnificent  blooms  of 
Marie  Baumann,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Horace  Vernet,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  others  ;  Messrs.  D,  &  W.  Croll  being  a  good  second,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelie  Teas  Messrs,  F.  Cant  &  Co.  staged  fine  blooms 
for  the  year  of  Madame  de  Watteville,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  were  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  open  to  all  amateurs,  Mr.  R.  E. 
West  of  Reigate,  was  first  with  fresh  blooms,  showing  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  Marie  Baumann  ;  Mr.  Bartlet  was 
second.  In  classes  1  to  7,  open  to  members  only,  eighteen  varieties,  Mr, 
Shea  took  first  prize,  showing  well  with  flowers  large  and  fresh  ;  Rev. 
T.  N.  Rowsell  was  second  with  small  but  fresh  blooms.  In  class  for 
tw'elve  varieties  there  was  keen  competition,  Mr.  A.  Bryans  was  first  with 
fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  H.  North  second  ;  and  Mr.  Robins  third  with  the  best 
Tea.  In  four  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  H.  North  was  first ;  Mr. 
Rowsell  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Bartlet  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  there  was  good  competition,  Mr. 


Bryans  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Robins  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  H.  North 
third.  For  six  Teas  Mr.  A.  Bryans  was  first,  Mr.  Rowsell  second,  Mr. 
H.  North  a  good  third.  Six  of  one  variety,  Mr.  A.  Bryans  was  an  easy 
first  with  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mr.  Robins  second,  and  Mr.  Sumner  third. 

HARROW, — July  7th. 

Desee  viKG  of  every  encouragement  is  the  above  Horticultural  Society, 
which  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  Tuesday  in  the  grounds  of  Dudley 
Lodge,  kindly  lent  by  H.  W,  Bryans,  Esq.,  who  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  Recently  steps  have  been  tiken  to 
improve  the  Harrow  show,  and  fresh  departures  made,  the  wisdom  of 
which  was  noticeable  on  Tuesday’s  show,  and  will  become  more  apparent 
as  they  get  circulated  still  wider.  Several  gentlemen,  including  Messrs. 
Bryans,  Pawle,  Lloyd,  Marshall,  and  Pryor,  are  interesting  themselves 
in  the  Society,  with  the  result  that  Tuesday’s  show  was  the  best  held 
during  recent  years,  and  though  there  is  still  room  for  further  departures, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Harrow  show  will  claim  a  place  amongst 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  competition  was  varied, 
open  classes  being  provided  for  nurserymen,  in  which  good  prizes  were 
offered  for  thirty-six  Roses.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  sections  for 
gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers,  in  which  competition  was  fairly  keen 
and  the  quality  on  the  whole  good.  Wo  congratulate  the  Society  on  its 
effort,  and  hope  it  will  get  the  encouragement  from  horticulturists  that 
it  justly  deserves. 

Six  competitors  appeared  in  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  Roses,  and 
out  of  these  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  placed  a  creditable 
first  with — Back  row :  Her  Majesty,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Caroline 
Testout,  Camille  Bernardin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Gustavs  Piganeau,  La  France,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Alfred  Colomb.  Middle  row  :  The  Bride, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Hoste,  Horace  Vernet,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Marie  Rady,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Marie 
Baumann.  Front  row  :  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Benoit  Comte,  Baroness  Roth¬ 
schild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Verdier,  Clio,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Ernest  Metz,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  third.  Five  exhibitors  appeared  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Teas,  Messrs.  F,  Cant  &  Co.  winning  with  The  Bride, 
Maman  Cochet,  Innocence  Pirola,  Ernest  Metz,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Bridesmaid,  Mardchal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Hoste,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Ethel  Brownlow.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
was  a  fair  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  occupied  the 
third  place. 

Mr.  W.  Piggot,  gardener  to  J.  Enthaven,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with 
a  group  of  plants,  which  would  have  been  more  effective  had  the 
arrangement  been  less  crowded.  Mr.  D.  Page,  gardener  to  F.  C. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to 
S,  Gardener,  Esq.,  third  ;  but  in  all  cases  overcrowding  was  the  fault. 
Mr.  D.  Page  was  first  with  six  Begonias,  showing  well-flowered  speci¬ 
mens,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  first  prize  with  six  Fuchsias.  Mr. 
W.  Piggot  was  to  the  front  with  six  Ferns,  showing  fine  specimens,  the 
second  place  in  this  class  being  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Page.  Mr.  W,  Piggot 
was  first  with  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant,  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Page 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Stacey,  gardener  to  R.  Winson,  Esq ,  third.  For 
a  single  specimen  flowering  plant,  Mr.  W.  Piggot  was  first  with  a  fine 
Gloxinia,  Mr.  W.  Stacey  taking  the  second  place  with  an  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium.  Mr.  W.  Piggot  was  first  with  six  Gloxinias,  staging  well- 
flowered  plants. 

Cut  flowers  were  fairly  well  represented,  Mr.  D.  Page  being  first  with 
twelve  trasses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Piggot. 
L.  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  occupied  the  premier  position  with  twelve  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers,  Mr.  W.  Stacey  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Piggot  third. 
For  six  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  L.  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  was  again  placed 
first,  Mr.  D.  Page  second,  and  Mr,  W.  Stacey  third.  L.  S.  Pawle,  Esq., 
was  a  good  first  with  twelve  Pansies,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Piggot.  One 
of  the  prettiest  exhibits  in  the  show  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  was 
placed  first  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  names  had  been  attached. 
Mr.  D.  Page  was  placed  second,  and  H.  W,  Bryans,  Esq.,  third.  Mr. 
W.  Head,  gaidener  to  E.  Acton  Davis,  Esq.,  was  first  with  eighteen 
Roses;  Mr.  W.  Mills,  gardener  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Andrews,  being  second. 
H.  W.  Bryans,  Esq.,  was  first  with  twelve  Roses,  followed  by  Rev. 
E.  Owen  second.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  placed  first  with  six 
blooms,  followed  by  Miss  E.  Cater,  the  last  named  exhibitor  also 
taking  first  prize  with  six  Teas. 

A  new  and  very  commendable  departure  in  connection  with  the 
Harrow  show  is  that  of  providing  classes  for  proprietors  of  small  gardens. 
In  these  the  competition  was  keen.  Mrs.  Graham  won  with  six  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers,  followed  by  Mrs.  Peiniger.  For  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  Miss  A.  Forbes  was  placed  first  with  a  pleasing  exhibit,  followed 
by  Miss  Bradford.  Miss  Graham  was  first  with  six  Roses,  Dr,  Williams 
taking  the  second  place,  and  Mrs.  Holme  the  third. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  fairly  well  shown,  Mr.  W.  Mills  winning 
with  three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  D.  Page  winning  with  both 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  Mr,  W.  Head  was  first  with  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  Piggot  being  second.  Potatoes  were  fairly  well  shown, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Page,  and  Stacey  being  the  chief  prizewinners. 

Dinner  table  decorations  arranged  by  ladies  were  a  pleasing  feature, 
no  less  than  eleven  competitors  appearing.  Mr.  R.  E.  Joyce  was  justly 
placed  first  with  an  elegant  arrangement,  in  which  Jasmine  and 
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Clarkias  were  chiefly  used.  Miss  Ella  Brown  was  awarded  second  prize, 
and  Miss  Janet  Scott  third  ;  but  in  the  latter  instances  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  were  much  commented  on,  as  several  elegant  exhibits  were 
left  out  which  were  thought  to  be  more  worthy  of  prizes  than  those 
chosen  by  the  adjudicators.  Miss  Cater  was  placed  first  with  a  basket 
of  flowers,  Miss  Bradford  being  second,  and  Miss  Margaret  Forbes  third. 
Mrs.  Halliday  was  placed  first  with  a  vase  of  flowers,  followed  by  Mrs, 
Deritt  and  Miss  L.  Braun,  N umerous  classes  were  provided  for  cottagers, 
in  which  prizes  were  offered  for  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Competi¬ 
tion  was  moderately  keen,  and  the  quality  good  throughout. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  were  awarded  a  special  prize 
for  a  large  and  varied  exhibit  of  Roses,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was 
highly  commended  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fl.ower8  and  bunches  of 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose.  Mr.  J.  Leon,  Stanmore,  received  a  similar 
honour  for)  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgata,  sent  a  pleasing  collection  of  flower  and 
foliage  plants,  as  also  did  several  other  local  nurserymen. 

HITCniN.— July  8th. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hitchin  and  District  Horticul" 
tural  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday.  The  weather  was  beautifully 
fine,  and  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  with  satisfaction.  Roses 
were,  of  course,  the  predominating  feature,  and  though  not  quite  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  owing  to  the  tropical  weather,  the  quality  generally 
exceeded  expectations.  Classes  were  provided  for  nurserymen  and 
amateurs,  and  in  the  cottagers’  section  the  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  were  numerous  and  the  quality  good. 

The  premier  class  in  the  show  was  for  forty-eight  single  Roses  open 
to  nurserymen,  and  here  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  claimed 
first  honours  amongst  four  competitors.  The  winning  stand  con¬ 
tained  many  good  blooms,  and  comprised — Back  row  :  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Comte  Raiiabaud, 
Marquise  de  Lita,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame 
Delville,  Her  Majesty,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  Dafferin, 
Etienne  Levet,  Lady  Mary  Fitz william,  Duke  of  Fife,  Eugene  Verdier. 
Middle  row  :  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Hausmann,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Horace  Vernet,  Catherine  Mermet,  Due  d’Orleans,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Mons  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Harkness,  A.  E.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Prince  Arthur,  Jean  Ducher,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Susanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Gustave  Piganeau.  Front  row  :  Due  de  Rohan,  Marie 
Verdier.  Bruce  Findlay,  Caroline  Kuster,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Ernest 
Metz,  Fisher  Holmes,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Madame 
Cusin,  Star  of  Waltham,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Helen  Keller.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  a  fairly  good  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  third. 

For  twelve  Roses  in  two  varieties  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  with 
Her  Majesty  and  A.  K.  Williams,  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  second  with 
Horace  Vernet  and  Her  Majesty,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  third. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  to  the  front  with  eighteen  Teas  showing — 
Back  row  ;  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  Niphetos,  Waban,  Madame 
Hoste,  Ernest  Metz.  Middle  row  :  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Cusin, 
The  Bride,  Mardchal  Nlel,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Madame  Welch.  Front 
row  :  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Willermoz,  Bridesmaid,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Francisca  Kruger.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Rev,  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch. 

In  the  amateurs’  section,  open,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin, 
was  first  with  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  showing  in  good  form  — Back 
row  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dr.  Andry,  Her  Majesty,  Gustave 
Piganeau.  Middle  row  :  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Teck,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Madame  Bernardin,  Anna  Ollivier,  Susanne  Marie  Roidocanachi,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Front  row  :  Due  d’Orleans,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Maman  Cochet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Horace  Vernet, 

Mr,  W.  Eyden,  gardener  to  S.  Berger,  Esq.,  Knebwortb,  was  first 
with  eighteen  blooms,  showing  among  others  Etienne  Levet,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Francois  Michelon,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire. 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Catherine  Mermet,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  The  second  prize  fell  to 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  the  third  to  C.  J,  Grabame,  Esq.,  Leatherhead. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  Teas  fell  to  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  who  showed 
fairly  good  blooms  of  Caroline  Kuster,  Muriel  Grahame,  The  Bride, 
Souvenir  d’Blise,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Francisca  Kruger,  Anna  Ollivier,  Jean 
Ducher,  and  Ernest  Metz.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Bedford  ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monies,  Hitchin. 

In  the  section  open  to  growers  of  less  than  1000  plants  Mr.  George 
Monies  was  first  with  twelve  distinct  blooms,  showing  fresh  flowers 
of  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Countess  of  Roseberry,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Cusin, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  Hoste, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  Le  Havre.  W.  Kingston,  Esq.,  Bedford,  was 
second  ;  and  W.  0.  Tinnis,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  third. 

For  nine  distinct  blooms  W.  T,  Lucas,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  placed  first, 
his  best  flowers  being  Fisher  Holmes,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Miss  Edith 
Gifford  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Allion,  Hitchin,  followed  with  the  second.  W.  King¬ 
ston,  Esq.,  Bedford,  was  first  with  six  Teas,  the  stand  containing  good 
flowers  of  Princess  of  Wales  and  Madame  Hoste.  W.  0.  Tinnis,  Esq , 
was  second  ;  and  Colonel  Fyler,  Hitchin,  third.  For  six  single  blooms, 


open  to  growers  of  less  than  300  plants,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hunt,  Hitchin,  was 
first ;  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Hitchin,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  Hitchin,  third. 

In  the  extra  classes  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  first  with  six  blooms 
of  one  variety,  showing  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was 
second  with  Merveille  de  Lyon  ;  and  W.  Kingston,  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  W. 
Eyden  was  easily  first  with  six  trusses  of  any  Tea  Rose,  showing  superb 
flowers  of  Maman  Cochet.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was  again  second  with 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  placed  first  with  thirty  six  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers,  staging  a  very  conspicuous  exhibit.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Harkness.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  was  first  with  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  flatness  being  the  only  fault.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Tipmass,  The  last  named  exhibitor  was 


first  with  three  specimen  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin.  Mr.  J. 
Farrow,  gardener  to  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  first  with  six  Begonias, 
Mr.  W.  Millard  second,  and  Mr.  A,  Wilson,  gardener  to  A, 
Ransom,  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  J.  Farrow  was  first  with  six  Gloxinias, 
Mr.  W.  Clark,  Hitchin,  following  with  the  second.  Mr, 
A.  Tipmass  was  first  with  three  flowering  plants.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Welwyn,  was  first 
with  six  exotic  Ferns,  showing  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantums 
decorum,  Williamsi,  and  others  in  good  form.  Mr.  A.  Tipmass 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Millard,  gardener  to  W.  Ransom,  Esq., 
Hitchin,  third. 

The  ladies’  section  was  remarkably  well  represented,  no  less  than 
fifteen  competing  in  the  class  for  table  decorations,  but  of  these  Miss 
Logsden,  Hitchin,  was  placed  first  with  an  elegant  arrangement  of 
Carnations  and  Smilax  ;  Miss  H.  Pollard,  Highdown,  was  second,  having 
used  chiefly  white  Roses,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hill  was  third  with  a  deco¬ 
ration  of  blue  Plumbago.  Baskets  and  vases  of  flowers  were  also  taste¬ 
fully  shown.  Cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  well  shown,  and 
the  competition  throughout  was  moderately  keen, 
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ANDROMEDA  SPECIOSA  CASSiNiEFOLIA. 

The  Andromedas  are  plants  that  might  wall  be  accorded  a  place  in 
every  garden,  as  they  are  extremely  ornamental.  Mr.  Webster,  in 
“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  says  : — “Andromeda 
speciosa  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  hardy  species,  a  native  of  swampy 
low-lying  districts.  It  grows  about  4  feet  high,  and  bears  pure  white, 
boll-shaped  Lily  of  the  Valley  like  flowers  in  great  abundance  during 
the  summer.  In  too  dry  situations  it  becomes  sparse  of  foliage  and 
unhappy,  but  grows  and  flowers  freely  in  light,  peaty  soil.  A.  speciosa 
cassin^folia  is  a  very  desirable  variety,  the  whole  plant,  stems,  foliage, 
and  flowers,  being  of  a  pleasing  light  grey  or  white  colour.  Individu¬ 
ally  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  species.”  The  illustration 
(fig.  S)  portrays  the  last  named  variety. 


SHEFFIELD  (HALLAMSHIRE)  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  show  at  the  Hallamshire  House, 
Commonside,  Sheffield,  on  Saturday,  June  27th.  The  show  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Hague,  who  spoke  very  highly  of  the  exhibits,  and  said  there  was 
great  credit  due  to  the  growers.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  by 
a  splendid  lot  of  plants,  kindly  lent  by  H.  Broomhead,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S. 
and  J.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  addition  to 
the  members’  exhibits  Mr.  S.  Pye  of  Catterall,  Lancashire,  had  a  fine 
display  of  Paueies  and  Violas,  not  for  competition,  which  were  greatly 
admired.  The  Judges  were  Messrs,  Wilson  and  Urton  of  Handsworth 
and  Gieadless,  and  their  awards  were  as  follows ; — Mr.  S.  Pye  was 
awarded  first-class  certificates  for  his  grand  new  Pansies  and  Violas, 
Mrs.  Owen,  Colin  Pye,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Greenwood,  Miss  E,  0.  Melvin,  White 
Empress,  William  Smith,  No.  1  Striped,  and  Isa  Ferguson.  Open  class, 
twelve  Pansies. — First,  W.  H.  Wright.  Second,  J.  Thackray.  Third, 
J.  Staton.  Society  classes,  three  dissimilar  Pansies. — First,  F.  Spencer. 
Second,  C.  Gray.  Third,  A.  Maxtield.  Six  dissimilar  Pansies. — First, 
P.  Hallam.  Second.  W.  Smedley.  Third,  C.  Gray.  Twelve  dissimilar 
Pansies. — First,  J.  W.  Shelley.  Second,  P.  Hallam.  Third,  W.  Smedley. 
Seedling  Pansy.  —  First,  W.  Smedley.  Second,  C.  Gray.  Third, 
W.  Hancock.  Mr.  W.  Staton’s  prize  for  the  best  six  Pansies,  to  include 
Beauty  or  Ruby,  was  won  by  J.  W.  Shelley.  Second,  C.  Wright.  Third, 
J,  W.  Marsh,  jun.  The  show  was  well  attended  during  the  day,  and  the 
arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Gale,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Committee. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 


Strawberries  In  Pots. — Early  runners  for  layering  in  pots  are 
best  furnished  by  early  planted  runners  of  last  year.  The  plants  will 
afford  the  strongest  and  best  runners  for  layering  that  are  not  over¬ 
cropped  and  well  supplied  with  water.  They  should  have  shown  blossoms, 
because  runners  from  fruitful  plants  always  turn  out  better  than  those 
from  fruitless,  strong-growing  parents.  The  runners  may  be  layered  into 
the  frniting  pots,  in  small  pots,  or  turves.  All  three  plans  are  good. 

The  finest  plant!  ets  should  be  selected,  and  induced  by  proper 
watering  to  emit  roots  speedily,  so  that  they  may  after  judicious 
management  develop  into  sturdy  plants  and  form  good  crowns.  If 
layered  into  the  largest  pots  they  need  not  be  detached  until  thoroughly 
established. 

Those  layered  in  3-iuch  pots  or  turves  should,  as  soon  as  well  rooted, 
be  detached  and  stood  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days  preparatory  to 
shifting  them  into  the  fruiting  pots.  These  may  be  6  inches  for  very 
early  forcing,  6  inches  for  succession,  and  7  inches  for  the  latest  and 
strong-growing  sorts. 

For  very  early  forcing  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  good.  The  two  last  are  excellent  for 
second  early  forcing,  also  Noble,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Sir  Harry,  and 
President.  For  general  crop  Gunton  Park,  Lucas,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  are  grand  in  crop  and  quality,  while  for  late  British  Queen 
or  Dr.  Hogg  and  Cockscomb  are  unsurpassed. 

The  pots  must  be  clean  inside  and  outside,  have  a  large  crock  over 
the  hole  in  each,  and  three  or  four  of  lesser  size  with  some  smaller 
still,  so  as  to  form  about  an  inch  of  drainage.  This  must  be  secured 
with  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  rammed  tightly  down.  Turfy 
loam,  strong  rather  than  light,  should  form  the  staple  of  the  compost. 
Bteak  it  up  roughly,  adding  a  pint  of  steamed  bonemeal,  a  similar  pro¬ 
portion  of  soot,  and  a  quart  of  wood  ashes  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  If 
these  are  not  available,  the  advertised  fertilisers  answer  equally  well, 
following  in  each  case  the  instructions  accompanying  them.  Let  the 
compost  be  moderately  dry  when  used,  for  if  wet  it  will  shrink  after 
potting,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  pot,  Bring  the  soil  in  the  pot  up  to 


the  required  height,  ram  it  firmly,  and  finish,  so  that  the  base  of  the 
crown  will  be  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim,  which  must  be  left 
clear  for  watering,  allowing  a  little  more  for  the  larger  size  of  pot. 

Stand  the  pots  on  a  hard  base  impervious  to  worms  in  an  open 
situation,  but  sheltered  from  strong  winds,  and  with  sufficient  space 
between  them  to  allow  full  exposure  of  the  foliage.  Give  water  as 
required,  and  sprinkle  the  foliage  daily  in  the  evening  for  a  few  days 
after  potting.  This  greatly  assists  the  plants. 

When  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  fresh  soil  copious  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  will  be  needed,  and  always  give  sufficient  to  moisten 
the  soil  through  to  the  drainage.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
flag,  and  the  soil  ought  not  to  be  soddened  by  needless  waterings.  Remove 
all  runners  and  weeds  as  they  appear. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  fruiting  ;  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  place 
out  in  about  a  month.  They  do  well  in  frames  and  come  in  useful  where 
plants,  from  having  been  cropping  some  time,  are  exhausted. 

Plants  in  bearing  must  have  attention  in  thinning  exhausted  growths, 
removing  bad  foliage,  stopping,  tying  and  regulating  the  growths  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bearing  wood.  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  to  the 
surface  from  time  to  time,  and  light  mulching  of  siimulating  material. 
Syringe  at  closing  time,  and  maintain  a  good  moisture  all  day  by  damp¬ 
ing  the  paths,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  shading  ;  but  avoid  too  much  moisture  in  dull  weather,  it 
only  makes  the  growths  soft  and  the  foliage  more  susceptible  of  injury 
on  a  bright  period  ensuing. 

Afford  liquid  moisture  copiously  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to 
circumstances.  Close  early  at  85°,  and  so  as  to  gain  5°  to  10°,  and  only 
employ  fire  heat  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  60°  at  night. 
Avoid  overcropping,  especially  of  young  plants,  and  do  not  allow  the 
fruit  to  hang  too  long,  as  these  exhaust  the  plants  and  prevent  in  a  great 
measure  a  good  and  continuous  supply. 

Melons. — Second  Crops. — When  old  plants  are  in  good  health  and 
free  from  insects  they  will  show  fruit  freely  on  the  laterals,  even  when 
the  current  crop  is  swelling,  but  these  blossoms  will  not  set  unless 
syringing  is  discontinued,  which  is  not  advisable,  so  that  lateral  growths 
should  be  encouraged  to  insure  fruit  showing  when  the  present  crop  is 
advanced  for  ripening,  and  these  will  set  freely  with  the  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  crop  be  somewhat  advanced  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  cut. 
The  plan  is  then  to  cut  away  such  old  growths  as  are  useless,  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  fresh  growth  on  the  young  fruit. 

A  little  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed,  lumpy  loam  supplied,  with  a 
fourth  of  decayed  manure,  freed  from  worms  by  dusting  with  air-slaked 
lime  and  mixing.  Give  a  soaking  of  tepid  water,  and  follow  at  once 
with  equally  warm  liquid  or  apply  fertiliser,  and  wash  in  moderately. 
Maintain  adequate  moisture,  and  sprinkle  the  beds  in  houses  with 
sweetened  horse  droppings  once  or  twice  a  week,  not  much  at  a  time, 
but  little  and  often  ;  failing  these,  sprinkle  the  paths  occasionally  with 
stable  drainings,  diluted  with  six  times  the  bulk  of  water,  keeping  it 
from  the  foliage. 

Plants  not  having  fruit  set  when  the  first  crop  is  cut,  but  being 
healthy  and  vigorous,  should  be  treated  as  if  they  had  fruit  swell¬ 
ing,  encouraging  growth,  and  when  they  show  fruit  keep  the  air 
drier  and  ventilation  free.  They  will  set  and  swell  a  crop  more  quickly 
than  young  plants,  but  if  they  are  exhausted  with  the  first  crop,  and 
attacked  by  red  spider,  they  would  be  best  rooted  out.  In  that  case 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  or  pit,  and  remove  the  old  soil,  supplying 
fresh.  Keep  the  plants  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  established,  then 
they  will  soon  show  fruit  and  afford  a  late  supply,  but  the  structure 
must  have  artificial  heat,  as  Melons  in  late  September  are  apt  to  suffer 
in  quality  should  the  weather  prove  moist  and  cold.  They  should  then 
have  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  secured,  a  comparatively  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Give  support  to  the  fruits  before  they  become  heavy,  letting  the 
table  slant  so  as  not  to  hold  wet,  and  place  slates  beneath  the  fruits  of 
plants  in  frames,  raising  them  above  the  foliage  on  small  inverted  flower 
pots  as  the  swelling  advances.  Fertilise  the  flowers  daily  until  sufficient 
fruits  of  about  equal  size  are  set  on  a  plant,  then  remove  all  the  flowers, 
and  reduce  the  fruits  to  three  or  four  on  a  plant  according  to  its 
vigour. 

Shade  only  to  prevent  flaggine  ;  it  is  most  needed  on  bright  weather 
succeeding  a  dull  moist  period.  Melons  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  are 
benefited  at  such  times,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  scorched,  and  when 
ripening  are  all  the  better  by  a  slight  shade,  espacially  when  the  plants 
do  not  supply  moisture  to  the  fruit  from  indifferent  health.  Repot  any 
plants  requiring  it,  and  keep  them  sturdy  by  placing  them  near  the 
glass.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  canker.  It  often  arises  from  damp, 
and  the  remedy  is  a  drier  atmosphere  or  freer  ventilation,  and  rubbing 
quicklime  into  the  affected  parts,  keeping  them  quite  diy  by  repeating 
the  process. 

When  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the 
laterals  may  be  pinched  to  one  leaf,  and  if  this  results  in  too  much 
foliage,  so  that  the  leaves  upon  the  primary  shoots  are  crowded  or  shaded 
by  them,  thinning  must  be  resorted  to,  removing  a  little  at  a  time  in 
preference  to  a  large  quantity  at  once,  and  not  unfrequsntly  causing  it 
to  cease  swelling  ;  in  that  case  the  rind  becomes  hard,  also  the  flesh, 
and  it  sometimes  cracks  and  exudes  through  gangrene.  The  plants 
should  be  gone  over  at  least  once  a  week,  and  In  case  of  vigorous  ones 
twice,  for  stopping,  and  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  shoots,  the 
principal  leaves  being  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  weather  during  the  past  fourteen  days  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  from  a  bee-keeper’s  point  of  view.  The  rain  has 
done  a  great  amount  of  good  to  vegetation  throughout  the 
country.  Pastures  that  were  becoming  bare  of  herbage  are  now 
green  and  luxuriant.  Sheep  pastures,  in  which  white  Clover 
redominates,  are  masses  of  white  blossoms,  now  just  at  the 
est  for  honey  production  ;  but  without  bright,  warm  weather  the 
honey  obtained  from  this  source  will  be  very  limited,  and  as  bee¬ 
keepers  in  this  district  depend  on  the  white  Clover  for  the  chief  of 
their  honey  harvest,  the  present  prospects  are  not  very  good.  The 
weather  is  dull  and  sunless,  with  heavy  thunderstorms  at  intervals, 
and  a  much  lower  temperature  being  registered,  all  tend  to  mar 
the  bee-keeper’s  prospects,  as  without  the  necessary  high  tempera¬ 
ture  the  honey  will  not  flow.  If  it  does,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  washed 
out  of  the  flowers  by  the  excessively  heavy  showers. 

But  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  weather,  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  a  pretty  wide  range  of  country  in  the  Midland 
counties  there  has  now  been  ample  rain,  and  sunshine  is  needed 
for  the  growing  crops.  To-day  (June  26th)  the  temperature  is 
low,  the  wind  N.E.,  and  the  barometer  high.  This  has  the  efl:ect 
of  conflning  the  bees  to  their  hives,  very  little  work  having  been 
done  during  the  past  ten  days,  which,  happening  just  at  the  height 
of  the  honey  flow,  is  somewhat  discouraging.  There  i»  still  time 
to  obtain  a  surplus  should  the  weather  take  up  at  an  early  date, 
as  the  white  Clover  will  probably  remain  in  good  condition  for  at 
least  another  fortnight. 

The  Lime  trees,  too,  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  these  are 
earlier  than  usual,  and  no  doubt  the  present  spell  of  cool  weather 
will  keep  them  back  somewhat.  But  as  I  have  already  observed 
several  flowers  fully  open,  the  majority  of  trees  (we  have  a  great 
number  in  this  locality)  will  be  in  full  bloom  by  the  time  these 
lines  appear  in  print,  and  should  the  weather  prove  favourable  for 
the  secretion  of  the  nectar,  the  bees  will  doubtless  store  a  turplus 
of  superior  quality.  Honey  obtained  from  the  Limes  is  somewhat 
ellow  in  colour  and  of  good  flavour,  and  when  candied  invariably 
as  a  nice  appearance.  It  sells  as  readily  as  that  obtained  from  the 
white  Clover. 

Whilst  on  the  'Subject  of  colour  and  flavour  in  honey  I  may 
note  the  fact  that  honey  obtained  during  the  present  month  is 
much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  obtained  in  former  years,  being 
darker  than  usual.  This  can,  however,  be  accounted  for,  as 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  field  Beans  have  been  little 
grown  in  this  district,  owing  to  the  blight  with  which  they  were 
infested  for  several  successive  years.  This  season  there  are  several 
fields  of  spring-sown  Beans  within  reach  of  my  bees.  These  are 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  as  they  bloom  later  than  those  sown 
in  the  autumn,  which  is  the  usual  system  of  cultivating  Beans  in 
some  districts,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  spoiling  the 
sample  of  ran  honey.  It  is,  however,  of  excellent  flavour,  some  of 
my  customers  even  preferring  it  to  white  Clover  honey  ;  but  one 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mach  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  a  market  for  it.  It  is  superior  to  the  honey  usually 
obtained  from  straw  skeps,  and  infinitely  better  in  flavour ;  but 
since  modern  bee-keeping  has  made  such  headway,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  placing  honey  of  superior  quality  on  the  market,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  it  when  placed  before  the  public  has  had 
the  effect  of  educating  the  consumer  in  discerning  good  and  bad 
samples  of  honey,  that  it  is  now  really  difficult  to  dispose  of  only 
such  as  is  bright  and  light  in  colour. 

It  must  please  the  eye,  consequently  flavour  with  many  buyers 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  honey 
trade  that  this  is  observed,  for  as  a  fruit  grower  I  find  the  same 
role  holds  good,  whether  it  be  Strawberries,  Peaches,  or  Grapes. 
The  largest  and  best  coloured  will  always  make  the  highest  prices. 
Irrespective  of  quality.  The  time,  though,  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  honey  buyers  will  grade  the  product  from  the  hive  by 
labelling  each  sample  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  has 
been  obtained,  such  as  from  fruit  tree  blossoms,  field  Beans,  white 
Clover,  or  Limes  ;  and  what  is  now  looked  on  as  an  inferior  sample 
ot  honey,  being  judged  from  appearance  only,  will  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  many  of  the  lighter  samples  offered. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  may  mention  honey  obtained  from 
field  Beans,  which  is  brown  in  colour,  and  that  obtained  from 
Mustard,  which  is  a  splendid  honey  yielding  plant  (great  quantities 
of  which  are  grown  in  a  neighbouring  county),  producing  honey 
very  white  in  colour  which  soon  granulates,  but  is  much  inferior  in 


flavour  to  the  former.  But  if  sold  from  the  appearance  only, 
which  it  invariably  is  at  the  present  time,  would  find  a  ready  sale  ; 
whereas  the  Bean-flower  honey,  although  so  much  superior  in 
flavour,  would  probably  remain  in  stock  for  some  time.  It  shows, 
however,  that  one  and  all  should  endeavour  to  obtain  as  good  a 
sample  as  is  possible  under  all  circumstances.  This  refers  chiefly  to 
run  honey,  as  when  stored  in  well  finished  sections  it  is  not  so  eaiiy 
to  distinguish  the  difference.  The  cappings,  though,  are  often 
much  darker  in  colour  when  the  honey  is  not  a  light  bright  sample. 
— An  English  Bee-keeper. 

[Since  these  notes  were  written  ihe  weather  has  changed,  and 
favourable  conditions  for  honey  gathering  prevail.] 


Ail  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Croldfish  Xrnsatlsfactory  (^St.  Julien  Aralin^.—ChsXk.  burnt  ia 
hydrated  lime,  but  much  more  mild  than  freshly  burned  limestone.  It, 
however,  “  fuddles  ”  fish,  as  every  riparian  owner  and  poacher  of  fish 
knows.  The  water  after  passing  through  the  chalk  in  the  manner 
described  will  no  doabt  remain  some  time  in  the  reservoir  before  being 
served  by  the  water  company,  and  thus  exposed  become  more  or  less 
•  oxygenlsed,  and  not  nearly  so  injarious  to  the  finny  tribes  as  when 
freshly  treated  with  the  burnt  chalk.  To  make  the  water  more  suitable 
for  the  fish  place  in  each  10  gallons  a  handful  of  fine  clay  and  stir  well, 
or  mix  the  clay  with  a  gallon  of  water  thoroughly,  and  pour  into 
the  bulk  of  water  and  stir.  When  clear  put  in  the  fishs  bat  not 
taking  out  the  sediment.  Sulphate  of  alamina  is  sometimes  employed 
for  a  similar  parpose,  but  the  clay  is  usually  all  that  is  required.  The 
water  must  be  treated  before  it  passes  through  the  jet  of  the  fountain,  it 
being  little  use  placing  the  clay-treated  water  in  the  basin,  and  then 
nullifying  it  by  lime-treated  from  the  fountain. 

Iiaoed  Plnka  (A’.  B.,  Torhs'),-— It  is  ot  little  use  enclosing  flowers 
in  letters,  as  the  post  office  punches  make  very  short  work  of  them. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  the  flower  is  not  laced.  The  following  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  Pink  : — The  flower  must  be  fully  double ;  so 
mach  so  that  it  should  form  the  half  of  a  ball,  rising  np  to  the  centre, 
and  should  be  perfectly  circular  in  outline.  Each  petal  should  be  stoat, 
broad,  and  smooth  at  the  edges.  This  smoothness  is  called  rose-edged — 
that  is,  without  any  notches  or  teeth.  The  lowest  tier  of  petals  should 
be  the  widest,  reaching  in  diameter  at  least  from  2  to  2^  inches.  The  next 
row  should  be  shorter,  so  much  so  as  to  show  the  lacing  fully  on  the 
lower  petals,  and  the  next  shorter  again,  and  so  on  up  to  the  centre, 
which  should  be  well  filled  up  without  confusion.  The  ground  colour 
should  be  pure  white.  The  lacing,  or  circular  stripe,  should  leave  an 
edge  of  white  outside  of  it,  and  another  inside ;  this  lacing  of  colour 
should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  outside  edging  of  white,  and  should 
be  smooth  and  even  at  the  edges ;  in  fact,  laid  on  as  if  it  had  been 
traced  by  a  skilful  hand  with  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil.  Then  at  the 
bottom  of  the  petals  there  should  be  another  body  of  colour,  the  same  as 
the  lacing,  to  form  a  bold,  rich  eye. 

Tomato  Growths  (A.  A.). — There  is  no  evidence  of  an  attack  from 
Fusarium  solan!  in  the  shoots  of  the  Tomato  plant,  but  there  may  be  at 
a  point  lower  down  in  the  stem,  for  it  process  from  the  base  upwards 
and  not  from  the  points  of  the  shoots  or  the  foliage  downwards,  there¬ 
fore  you  have  sent  the  wrong  end  of  the  plant  for  examination.  But 
you  can  easily  determine  whether  the  plants  are  affected  with  black 
stripe  ”  or  not  by  cutting  the  stem  transversely  through  a  little  above 
the  soil.  If  there  is  “  black  stripe  ”  the  cut  part  will  appear  brown  on 
the  woody  part  just  within  or  next  the  bark  ;  if  quite  green  or  white  at 
the  pith  and  without  stain  or  discolouration  on  the  remainder  there  is  no 
“black  stripe.”  The  cells  in  the  leaves  where  the  yellowish  blotches  are 
have  been  destroyed,  but  not  by  any  fungus,  Ygt  there  is  some  cause 
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for  the  deiti«ctiou,  which  is  frequently  d«e  to  what  is  known  as 
soorching— the  rapid  eraporation  of  moistwre  from  the  leayes,  such  as 
freqaently  occurs  during  very  hot  weather,  and  is  common  to  Tomatoes 
both  indoors  and  outdoors.  There  are  some  fungus  spores  on  the  surface 
of  the  leadets,  but  they  have  been  killed  by  the  dressing,  which  is  still 
active tbat^  is,  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  become  carbonate  in 
association  with  the  lime,  and  minute  solutions  of  this  will  take  place  so 
as  to  afford  an  efficient  protection.  Under  the  circumstances  the  disease, 
if  any,  can  make  little  progress  unless  from  the  soil,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case. 

Clearing  a  Vinery  of  Pllea  where  the  Crapes  are  Colouring 

(^Inquifgr). — Moderate  vaporisation  with  nicotine  will  drive  oat  or  kill 
the  flies.  It  will  not  injure  the  Grapes  orthe  Vines,  provided  they  are  not 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe’s  varieties,  nor  where 
Grapes  are  in  use  for  table,  but  the  nicotine  will  pass  off  before  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  if  used  when  they  are  colouring.  The  nicotine  vapour 
makes  an  end  of  bluebottle  flies,  also  wasps,  and  the  fumes  act  for  a 
considerable  time  as  a  deterrent.  You  do  not  say  what  the  flies  are,  but 
the  following  is  excellent  for  most  species.  Proenre  some  Pyrethrum 
cinerari^folium  powder,  commonly  known  as  Palmatian  insect  power, 
make  it  into  small  balls  by  damping  and  moulding  with  the  hands,  and 
place  on  red  hot  cinders  in  a  small  fire  shovel,  when  the  fumes  will  rise 
and  diffuse,  dealing  satisfactorily  with  flies,  and  even  mosquitoes.  A 
ball  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  or  a  teaspoonful,  suffices  for  about 
1000  cubic  feet.  Some  make  the  pyrethrum  pastils  self-acting  by  form¬ 
ing  the  powder  into  a  paste  with  a  saturated  solution  (seven  parts  water 
at  60°  to  two  parts)  of  saltpetre,  then  drying  so  at  to  slowly  smudge 
like  a  fusee  when  ignited.  The  pyrethrum  fumes  are  not  injurious  to 
mankind.  Another  plan  is  to  procure  some  mjocum  gum  fly  papers  of 
chemists,  and  suspend  them  in  the  vinery,  then  every  fly  alighting 
thureon  will  be  transfixed.  Do  not  use  the  fly  papers  that  kill  the  flies 
partaking  of  the  dressing. 

The  Small,  Thread-like  Roota  of  Viues  (^Weekly  Subscriber), 
—You  have  been  both  rightly  and  wrongly  informed  that  the  rcots  of 
Vines  of  the  character  you  name  perish  every  season.  Bigbtly,  because 
all  those  that  do  not  become  of  a  woody  nature  die,  and  yield  a  supply 
of  nitrogenous  matter  to  the  soil ;  wrongly,  because  those  of  a  woody 
nature  do  not  perish,  but  remain  indefioitely,  and  from  them  the 
rootlets,  furnished  with  root-hairs  for  absorbing  nutrition  in  solution 
from  the  soil  waters  or  moisture,  are  put  forth  abundantly  when  the 
Vines  start  into  growth,  and  have  made  a  certain  amount  of  foliage. 
Fruit  growers  are  always  careful  to  preserve  these  woexiy  fibrous  roots 
at  all  times,  and  especially  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  secure  an  abundance 
of  active  feeders — young  fibrelets,  with  swiftly  Imbibing  root-hairs. 
The  more  of  these  the  greater  the  amount  of  nutrition — nitrogen  and 
mineral  matter  restored  to  the  soil  annually  by  the  decay  of  the  younger 
or  least- woody  roots,  and  the  more  correspondingly  is  the  amount  of  woody 
fibrous  roots  made  and  retained.  The  main  roots  are  at  first  stout, 
with  a  distinct  wood  and  cortex  formation,  and  they  survive  longest, 
and  enlarge  through  the  laying  on  of  woody  matter  and  more  bark, 
hence  gardeners  strive  to  encourage  such  roots  from  the  collar  of  the 
Vines,  and  by  surface  dressing  getting  them  to  extend  over  the  bolder, 
thus  maintaining  a  good  woody  fibrous  root  formation  and  an  abundance 
of  rootlets  from  them  annually.  Phosphatic  manures  accelerate  their 
formation,  and  enhance  the  catering  power  of  the  Vines,  as  well  as 
supplying  essential  food  elements. 

Rames  of  Tlmnts.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termei  florists’  fleweis, 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  b^r  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  freuh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  beut 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  t^n  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(T.  P,). — Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  (P.  J.  P.). — 1,  Oentropc^on 
Lucyanna 2,  Habrothamnus  elegans ;  3,  Coprosma  Baueriana 

variegata.  (P.  F.  C,).  —  1,  Lilium  japonicum  ;  2,  Crinum  capense  j 
3,  Alstromeria  anrantiaca. 


Thb  Great  Northern  Railway.— This  company  has  made  several 
important  improvements  and  alterations  in  Its  express  train  service.  A 
day  express  train  now  leaves  King’s  Cross  at  11.20  a.m.,  arriving  in 
Edinburgh  7.46  p.m,  and  Glasgow  9.54  p.m.  The  8  0  p.m.  Scotch  sleep¬ 
ing  car  express  leaves  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  the  8.30  p.m.  Scotch  express 
leaves  at  8.45  p.m.  A  night  sleeping  car  express  leaves  King’s  Cross  at 
10.0  p.m.  from  July  11th  to  August  13th  inclusive,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted,  for  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  A  special  express  for 
Sheringbam  and  Cromer  also  runs  from  King’s  Cross  at  12  40  p.m.  A 
new  feature,  which  will  no  doubt  be  much  appreciat<yi  by  travellers 
between  London  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkahire,  is  the  introduction 
of  third-class  dining  cars  between  Loudon  and  Leeds.  These  cars  are 
attached  to  the  10.0  a.m.  express  from  Leeds  (Central)  and  to  the 
6.4.^  p.m.  express  from  London.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  run  a  second  third-class  luncheon  and  dining  car  by  the  5.30  p.m. 
train  from  Leeds  (Central)  and  9.45  a.m.  train  from  London  (King’s 
Cross)  from  the  middle  of  J nly.  T mproved  services  are  provided  between 
London  and  Huddesrsfield  (visi  Wakefield),  and  also  to  liceds  and  Brad¬ 
ford.  The  Scarborough  and  Whitby  special  express  will  commence 
running  on  July  1 1th,  and  will  leave  King’s  Cross  at  10.25  a.m.  For  full 
partic«u»tB  see  the  time  tables  of  the  company. 
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FRUIT. 


Apples,  Tasmanians,  per 


Bed, 


Asparagus,  per  100  ..  . 
Beans,  per  lb.  ..  ..  . 

Beet  r. 'i,doEen..  ..  . 

r.>.3,  bunch  ..  ..  . 

Cauliflowers,  dosen  ..  . 
i.elery,  bnn(Re  ..  ..  . 
Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Ouoombers.dosen  ..  . 
Endive,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  .. 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.  . 


Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Calceolarias,  per  dozen  . . 
OrasBUls,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Dracsena,  various,  dozen  . , 
Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Ericas,  various,  per  dozen  . 
Buoiiymus,  var.,  dozen  . . 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 
Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 
Ficus  elastioa, each  ..  .. 

Foliage  plnat/.  rat.  each 
Heliotro^,  ixir  dozen  . . 

AVHBAHB  WHOLESALE 

Arum  Lilies,  IS  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch 
Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 
Oarnatious,  12  blooms 

„  dozen  bunches 
Cornflower,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Buebaris, dozen  ..  ..  .. 
Oardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 
Q-eranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Lilium  candidum,  per 
bunch..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms  . 

LUium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Marguerites.  IS  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 
bunches . 


■. 

d, 

8.  d. 

s. 

d. 

■. 

d. 

Grapes,  per  Ibt  ».  .. 

0 

9  to  8 

0 

10 

OtolS  0 

Lem’ons,  case  . 

11 

0 

14 

■'1 

4 

0 

8  0 

Peaches . . 

4 

0 

12 

6 

0  0 

St.  Michael  Fines,  each  . . 

> 

0 

6 

0 

F 

0 

4  6 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

0 

5 

0 

9 

YBaSTABLES. 

B. 

d. 

a.  d. 

8. 

d. 

a,  d. 

2 

0  to  3  6 

Mustard  and  Oreas,  punntt 

0 

8  to  0 

0 

0 

9 

1  0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

1 

« 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0  0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0  4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

.  f 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  owt.  .  -  .  - 

i 

Q 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0  0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

4  0 

Beakaie,  per  basket  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

3  0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1  6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0  0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

i 

0  0 

Sprouts,  ball  siv . 

0 

V 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  Tier  lb.  .. 

0 

■k 

0 

6 

0 

« 

0  8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

d. 

B.  d. 

1. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

0to36  0 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz. .. 

9 

0tol8 

0 

18 

0 

36  0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

10  6 

Lilium  Harrisai,  per  dozen 

13 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

9  0 

„  lancifolium,  doz. 

12 

0 

16 

0 

18 

0 

86  0 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

18  0 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

< 

0 

18  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

e 

0 

84  0 

Nasturtium,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

IS 

0 

4 

0 

8  0 

„  (specimens'  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

1 

0 

T  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . . 

8 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

t  0 

,,  scarlets,  per  dozen 

t 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

6  0 

Spires  :ui,  dos . 

6 

0 

9 

PRICES.— OUT 
s.  d.  8.  d. 

3  0  to  4  0 
2  0  4  0 


4 

ti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0  9 

3  0 

8 

1  6 

4  0 
8  0 

8  0 

3  0 

0  6 

4  0 

8  0 
3  0 


FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  In  variety. 


Myoaotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

dozen  bunohes . 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . .  . 

Pelargoniums.  18  bunches 
Poppies,  various,  per  dozen 


3  0  4  0  1 


Primula  (double),  dozen 
sprays  ..  .  .. 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen  . . 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
„  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Bafrano  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  ..  ,. 

„  dozen  bund.  !8  ..  .. 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunches  . . 
Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 


8. 

d. 

a. 

d« 

8  to  3 

6 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

« 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

POULTRY  WITH  DAIRY. 


So  much  is  said  and  written  now  about  the  minor  industries 
of  farming,  that  it  is  well  to  look  the  matter  fully  in  the  face, 
and  see  where  our  mistake  lies  and  how  we  may  correct  it. 
A  great  outcry  has  arisen  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  eggs  put 
upon  the  English  market,  not  only  from  the  Continent,  but 
also  from  the  most  distant  colonies.  Certainly  these  can  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  classed  as  “  fresh.”  Sound 
they  must  be  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  food  inspector; 
but  we  never  yet  heard  of  eggfe  that  improved  by  keeping, 
except  among  the  Chinese,  who  like  their  eggs,  as  well  as  their 
wine,  to  be  mellow  with  years. 

One  of  the  papers  read  during  the  Dairy  i  Congress  in  Wales 
was  by  Mr.  Ed.  Brown,  a  well-known  poultry  expirt.  The 
paper  is  so  valuable  we  would  wish  our  readers  could  haie  it 
i?i  iolo  f  but  as  many  of  them  may  not  have  that  opportunity, 
we  will  try  to  recall  some  of  its  most  sa’ient  features. 

Mr.  Brown  remarks  in  the  first  instance  that  th^^  elements 
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most  important  for  success  in  dairy  farming  are  good  pastures, 
temperate  climate,  and  moist  atmosphere.  Now,  as  these  are 
such  immense  factors  in  poultry  rearing,  the  question  raised  is 
this ;  “  Cannot  both  occupations  be  combined  on  the  same  class 
of  holding  ?  ’'  ■  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is — which 
particular  branch  of  poultry  work  will  pay  the  beat  in  the 
locality.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  eggs  and  table  poultry 
from  the  same  stock,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  combine 
milk  and  beef  (anyone  who  has  dined  on  old  cow  beef  wil  say 
hear,  hear).  If  the  farmer  means  to  cultivate  both  branches 
he  must  have  double  stocks,  and  if  there  is  no  demand  for  table 
poultry  in  his  neighbourhood  (and  these  cases  are  not  isolated) 
he  would  not  find  table  poultry  very  profitable.  His  market 
facilities  must  be  considered.  If  he  sells  his  dairy  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer,  he  will  generally  find  that  consumer  an 
equally  good  customer  for  eggs  or  poultry.  Eggs  are  still  the 
main  thing,  taking  the  country  generally  (we  do  not  all  live  in 
the  home  counties)  ;  fowls  are  looked  upon  as  delicacies,  though 
why  they  are  not  more  used  in  middle-class  households  to  vary 
the  everlasting  menu  of  beef  and  mutton,  is  a  puzzle  to  many. 

Mr.  Brown  comments  on  the  difficulties  of  regular  supplies. 
In  summer  there  is  a  plethora  of  eggs ;  in  winter  we  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  foreigner.  Mr.  Brown  says  our  climate 
is  blamed  for  this  shortcoming,  but  unjustly  so;  more  attention 
is  paid  to  small  details  abroad  than  at  home.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  sufficiently  the  necessity  of  having  breeds  of  winter  layers  ; 
and  if  we  get  these  breeds,  the  chickens  are  not  hatched  out 
early  enotigh.  In  February  and  March  there  should  be  early 
broods,  wi'h  others  coming  in  quick  succession.  The  earliest 
pullets,  if  properly  fed,  will  be  laying  in  August  and  September 
Great  care  is  necessary  all  the  winter — i.e.,  warmth  and  comfort, 
and  good  nourishing  food.  The  hen  is  only  a  machine  for 
turning  food  into  eggs  ;  but  she  must  have  good  material  to 
work  on,  and  necessary  app'iances. 

If  cows  do  better  well  cared  for,  why,  argues  Mr.  Brown, 
should  not  poultry  have  a  little  of  the  same  care  ?  lie  advocates, 
where  it  can  be;  managed,  portable  houses  in  the  pasture  land ; 
and  our  own  small  experience  goes  to  prove  that  no  fowls  are 
so  healthy  as  those  we  have  “  out  at  grass.”  The  houses  should 
be  well  constructed,  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  no  chilling  blasts. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  so  many  fall  into  in  giving  fowls 
unsuitable  poor  food.  We  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
here.  Small  corn  alone  is  not  enough,  there  must  be  variety, 
and  that  variety  should  be  nourishing  and  wholesome.  No 
hens  over  twenty-seven  months  should  be  allowed  to  live  ;  their 
day  of  usefulness  is  over,  and  they  only  take  up  the  room  and 
eat  the  food  of  young  fertile  pullets. 

Then  as  to  hatching  by  artificial  means.  As  a  rule,  a  good 
laying  hen  evinces  little  or  no  desire  to  s  t  till  late  in  the  season, 
and  as  early  pullets  are  wanted  for  forward  eggs,  the  incubator 
and  brooder  are  invaluable. 

The  breeding  of  fowls  and  the  fattening  are  in  England 
separate  industries,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  alter 
this  state  of  things  unless  the  premises  and  plant  are  unusually 
extensive.  The  waste,  or  rather  surplus  of  the  dairy,  is  a  most 
valuable  food  stuff  for  the  feeder.  In  some  parts  of  France 
the  whey  left  from  the  cheese- making  is  so  applied,  and  tends 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  ;  we  should  be  disposed 
to  think  it  helped  to  whiten  it  also. 

Mr.  Brown  considers  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
improvement  in  the  method  of  di'essing  and  trussing  poultry. 
We  know  small  producers  have  not  hitherto  given  eufficent 
thought  and  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  work,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  branch  that  pays.  We  do  not  forgive  a  butcher  for  a  slovenly 
cut  joint,  neither  can  we  overlook  a  fowl’s  legs  if  they  point  to 
the  ceiling.  A  busy  housewife  will  readily  pay  a  small  sum,  and 
have  her  poultry  brought  in  fit  for  the  oven  or  the  steamer. 

With  regard  to  the  marketing  of  eggs,  we  country  folks 


plead  guilty  to  keeping  them  too  long  on  hand.  The  weekly 
market  is  quite  often  enough  we  think,  forgetting  that  a  week- 
old  egg  is  hardly  a  fresh  one.  Mr.  Brown  does  not  say  it,  but 
we  do.  The  appearance  of  the  eggs  may  be  much  improved  by 
washing  the  soiled  ones  and  carefully  grading  all.  Personally 
we  like  to  see  them  packed  alternate  brown  and  white.  There 
must  be  something  to  catch  the  eye. 

Poultry  is  often  eaten  too  fresh,  and  the  seller  is  blamed 
for  the  tough  stringy  meat  that  a  few  days’  keeping  would 
make  deliciously  tender.  All  very  fresh  meat  eats  “  stringy.” 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Owisg  to  heavy  rains  hay-making  daring  the  past  week  has  been 
decidedly  catchy,  and  as  the  land  has  been  too  wet  for  successful  hoeing, 
considerable  and,  in  view  of  an  early  harvest,  valuable  time  has  been 
lost.  However,  there  has  been  opportunity  for  a  mnch-needed  cleaning 
and  tidying  up  about  the  farm  premises. 

Boots  generally  are  not  doing  well.  Great  damage  had  been  done  to 
Swedes  by  the  fly,  and,  though  there  is  a  plant,  the  rain  has  fallen  in 
such  heavy  fashion  as  to  sodden  the  soil  too  much  to  salt  young  Swedes. 
Constant  horse-hoeing  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dry  is  the  only  remedy  under 
these  circamstances.  The  soil  mnst  be  kept  open  if  the  young  plants 
are  to  grow  well.  The  early  yellows  are  doing  anything  but  well,  hot 
those  sown  in  midseason  would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  better  times,  and 
are  making  rapid  progress.  Mangolds  are  doing  fairly,  bat  are  still  very 
backward. 

With  a  reasonable  al'owance  of  sanshine  harvest  must  now  commence 
in  most  districts  in  July,  and  much  will  be  done  in  the  South  no  doubt 
this  month.  How  is  the  work  to  be  done  ?  is  the  question.  Every  year 
seems  to  make  the  farmer  more  dependant  on  machinery  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  harvest  work,  and  as  the  crops  promise  to  stand  well  and 
offer  an  easy  task  to  the  machine  binder,  no  doubt  these  helps  will  be 
more  made  ase  of  than  ever. 

There  is  one  very  undesirable  result  brought  about  by  the  extended 
use  of  harvesting  machinery  in  a  favourable  season  like  the  present. 
The  Irish  and  other  outside  labour  which  flocks  into  the  great  cereal 
counties  finds  but  a  poor  field  for  its  exertions,  and  the  men  return  home 
with  purses  only  partially  filled  and  disappointment  at  heart.  The 
natnral  result  is  to  discourage  ventures  in  the  future,  and  next  year 
perhaps  the  crops  may  be  too  heavy  and  laid  for  the  binder,  whilst  the 
man  with  the  scythe,  then  a  necessity,  may  be  only  conspicuous  by  his 
absence. 

Reaping  machines  should  be  looked  over,  cleaned,  and  well  oiled.  A 
practical  man  will  detect  weaknesses,  and  if  remedied  now  much  annoy¬ 
ance  and  waste  of  valuable  time  will  be  avoided. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  harness  and  gears,  and 
have  all  put  into  good  repair.  It  is  an  old  custom  and  a  good  one  to 
have  the  saddler’s  men  for  a  couple  of  days  to  look  everything  over  on 
the  spot ;  they  bring  all  their  materials  with  them  (which  are  charged 
for),  and  the  men  have  so  much  per  day  in  addition  to  their  food,  which 
the  farmer  provides.  Some  farmers  contract  with  the  saddler  to  provide 
all  harness  at  so  much  per  annum.  From  the  farmer’s  point  of  view  the 
arrangement  is  a  good  one  ;  he  knows  exactly  what  his  bill  will  be,  and 
it  will  always  be  to  the  saddler’s  advantage  to  supply  him  with  good,  if 
not  new,  stuff.  In  fact,  some  farmers  contract  for  a  new  set  each  year, 
at  BO  much  per  horse,  the  saddler  taking  away  the  slightly  worn,  for 
which  he  finds  a  ready  sale. 


MBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squakh,  London. 

Lafc.Slo  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0“  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.H 

• 

IN  THE  Day. 

1896. 

June 

and 

July. 

K  t 

.2  ® 
©  CS  g" 

9  O^lJ 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Badiation 

Temperature 

•i 

M 

as 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

lu 

Bun. 

On 

Grass. 

, 

Sunday  .. 

28 

Inohs. 

30054 

leg. 

69-7 

deg. 

64-0 

N. 

deg. 

64-0 

deg. 

78-2 

deg. 

63-7 

deg. 

131-1 

deg. 

58-8 

Inchs. 

Monday  .. 

29 

30-249 

83-0 

531 

N.W. 

64-0 

68-0 

60-9 

114-1 

43-2 

Tuesday  . , 

80 

30-007 

63-2 

57-8 

W. 

63-2 

73-7 

68-9 

127-8 

47-0 

0069 

Wednesday 

1 

29-943 

59-9 

83-9 

N. 

62-9 

660 

53*5 

1127 

45-2 

0-021 

Thursday , , 

S 

29-994 

84-9 

51-8 

N.W. 

61-1 

68-1 

47-7 

107-9 

41*1 

Friday  . . 

8 

29-917 

63-9 

68-6 

S.W. 

61-1 

76-6 

55-7 

1200 

610 

0-099 

Saturday . . 

4 

30-028 

64  0 

56-1 

W. 

61-9 

76-0 

55-1 

117-4 

48  9 

— 

30-027 

62-7 

66-4 

62-6 

72-4 

64-4 

H87 

47-9 

0-179 

BBMAKKS. 

28th.— Dull  early  ;  slight  shower  at  10  A.M.,  clearing  gradually,  and  bright  sunshine 
all  afternoon. 

29th.— Sunny  early ;  generally  overcast  from  9.30  A.M. 

30th.— Overcast  and  showery  in  morning;  bright  sun  and  high  wind  all  afternoon ; 
showers  again  in  evening. 

1st.— Overcast,  with  occasional  slight  showers  till  3  P.u, ;  gleams  of  sun  about  4  f.m,, 
and  a  shower  at  8  p.M. 

3nd.— Spots  of  rain  early  and  overcast  till  noon ;  sunny  at  times  after. 

3rd.— Overcast  morning;  frequent  sunshine  in  afternoon ;  rain  from  7  r,M.  to  9.30  p.M, 
4th.— Bright  sun  and  high  wind,  with  occasional  cloud. 

A  fine  summer  week— Q.  J.  SXMONS. 
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GARNATBONS 

WEGUELIN’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1896 

IS  NOW  READY,  with  •*  Hints  on  Oarnation  Oulturo,” price  6d.. 
gratis  to  purchasers.  Specially  constructed  boxes,  containing 
about  3  dozen  specimen  blooms,  carefully  packed  and  correctlr 
named,  sent  for  23  ed.  Orders  booked  and  sent  in  rotation 
during  the  flowering  season.  Also  choice  cuttings  unnamed,  in 
bundles  of  100.  for  .^s.  All  post  free. 

H.  W.  WEGUELIN,  F.R.H.S., 

SHALDON,  TBIONMOUTH,  DEVON. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Double  and  Single,  for  Oonservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R,  Davis’8  Dehcuiptive  Catalogue,  Free,  a  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatif  e  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NUifsmiiES,  YEOYIL,  SOMERSET. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

T  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left,  and  will  send  a  copy 
of  each  post  free  for  S/-,  or  separately.  The  G-uide,  8  stamps 
The  Album,  18  stamps.  Both  are  invaluable  to  Chrysanthemum 
Growers. 

H.  J.  J ONES,  Eyecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


FERNS  SPECIALITY. 

We  have  an  immense  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Ferns,  Stove,  Green¬ 
house,  Filmy.  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British,  including  many  very 
beautiful  varieties  rarely  seen,  but  which  ought  to  be  more 
generally  grown.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &.  J.  BXRKEKrHEilD,  F.R.H.S., 

FEUN  nurseries,  sale,  near  MANCHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  iyispection.  Kindly  send  /or  Catalogue* 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


PAULS’  ROSES. 

WM.  PAUL  St  SON  invite  inspection  of  their  Roses  now 
coming  into  bloom.  There  may  be  seen  at  these  Nurseries  al< 
tlie  most  desirable  Old  and  New  Roses,  including  many  sorts  of 
their  own  raising,  which  are  not  yet  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The 
floworirg  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  HARDY  PICTORIAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  CLIMB¬ 
ING  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  in 
great  variety,  are  now  in  flue  condition. 

PAULS’  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  GROSS. 

South  Entrance,  Four  Minutes’  walk  from  Waltham  Cross 
Station,  G.E.R  West  Entrance  Three  Minutes’  walk  from 
Theobalds’  Grove  Station,  G.E.R. 


£25  WORTH  OF  PRIZES 

In  Easy  Competition,  offered  to  Buyers  of 

IlflDiyiAl  C&IC  Pood  for  Window 

i  l«UllfflMLCI«C J  and  House  Plants. 

'Put  up  in  tins,  and  sold  by  Seedsmen  Chemists,  Ironmongers, 
Oilmen,  Stores,  Shopkeepers,  &c..  or  sent  by  post  to  any  address 
lon  receipt  of  is.  3d.  by  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

THE  SHHEONT  CHEMXCAI.  COMPV.,  I.td. 
LIITLB  CHESTER,  DERBY. 


By  Special  Appointment  to  ff.R  II.  TBS  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

piCTURESQurjj^  FORMATION 

Forming  LAKE-,  CASCADES,  ah.l  STREAMS;  FERNERIES, 
WINTER  GARDENS,  and  ALPINERIE3,  in  our  well-known 
Nataralistio  Style,  as  at  Sandringham,  Battersea  Park,  &c.,  &c. 

r*XJt.HA2VL  ^ 

60,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.,  and  Broxbourne, 

N®.  838.— VoL  XXXIII.,  Third  Skuies. 


REIiiEIE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  DROWNS 

(1893  CROP). 

Can  easily  be  had  in  bloom  in  2-3  weeks ;  no  heat  required  ;  will 
open  their  fragrant  blooms  anywhere — in  a  room,  conservatory, 
frame,  or  out  of  doors.  For  Prices  apply  to — 

T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery,  DEESINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  PLA^Ts  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
Special  List  for  Amateurs.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

28tli  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  STRAIN,  1/6  per  dozen;  10/-  per  100. 
CINERARIAS,  same  price ;  also  PRIMULA  OBOONIOA,  2/6 
per  dozen;  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS,  6d.  each. 

jrOK«r  ST£V£ilNrs,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


b?s‘t  CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing*  is 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from  10  to  20 
pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legged,  and  compact,  and  of 
the  most  delicious  marrow  flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  market 
gardener  or  the  private  grower. 

Our  own  grand  selected  stock,  per  oz,,  1,6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 


DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  CABBAGE. 


O  N  X  o  w, 

DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA, 

Fine  globular  shape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild  flavour,  and  with 
careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to  the  imported  Portugal 
Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till  June.  This  variety  is  the  best 
exhibition  kind  known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  autumn,  and  kept  under  first-class 
cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three  pounds  each. 
Per  oz.,  1/6 ;  per  Packet,  6d. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

N*  O  X  O  XX. 


O A  AAA  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  BEGONIA 

U*  *'* 't  tU  plants,  large,  erect  floweiing,  perdoz.,  2s. Cd.; 
per  lou,  18b.  OL'  XINIAS,  spotted  or  mixed,  per  do*.,  23.  ed. ; 
ner  10'',  18^  Pos-t  free,  cash  with  order.  Send  for  List,  free. — 
JOHN  WELLS,  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


DURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL, Specially  Prepared 

I  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Hortir 
culture!  “Charcoal  Is  invaluable  as  a  mannrial  agent;  each 
little  piece  Is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There 
Is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  beneflted  by  having  Charcoal 
applied  to  the  soil  in  which  It  is  rooted.”  Apply  for  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  the  Mannfactarers, 

HIRST,  BROOKE,  *  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


TIHE  GARDEN  MANUAL:  for  the 

1  Cultivation  and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors  and 
Contributors  of  ttxo  Journal  of  Horticulture.  REVISED  EDITION 
now  ready.  Fcao  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 
**•  44.000  of  previous  ed*ticns  already  sold. 

JoUBNaLOF  Hobticultubb  Office,  171, Fleet  Street, London, B.O. 


jAttiptal  flf  ^ffrtifMltoiie. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  16.  1896. 


CHISWICK. 


CALLING  at  Chiswick  the  other  day,  one  thing 
impressed  me,  as  it^  must  impress  all — 
namely,  the  comparative  powerlessneas  of  man  to 
cope  with  natural  obstacles,  such  as  extreme 
drought,  and,  per  contra,  the  power  of  good 
cultivation  when  the  elements  are  under  the 
gardener’s  control. 

These  were  the  conditions  in  a  nutshell. 
Outdoors  exhaustion— flowers  drooping,  vege¬ 
tables  languishing,  fruit  dropping,  leaves  falling  ; 
under  glass,  atmosphere  genial,  pleasant  to 
breathe,  and,  by  contrast  with  outside  aridity, 
cool  and  refreshing  ;  consequence  plants,  Vines, 
Figs,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  fresh,  clean,  healthy, 
and  happy. 

The  Muscat  vinery,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  coolest  places 
in  the  gardens  on  this  bright  sultry  day.  This 
is  not  uncommon  under  a  rational  system  of 
ventilation,  or  never  quite  closing  the  houses  at 
night,  and  increasing  the  ventilation  early  in 
the  morning  in  advance  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  maximum  temperature.  Allow  the 
structures  to  get  too  hot  in  the  morning  and 
they  are  oppressive  all  the  day.  This  is  neither 
good  for  the  Vines  nor  pleasant  to  their  attend¬ 
ants  or  visitors. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  good  cultural 
routine  of  Chiswick  in  the  past  bids  fair  to  be 
continued  in  the  future.  The  Vines  in  the 
house  named  are  in  the  best  of  condition, 
absolutely  clean  and  vigorous.  At  one  end 
Madresfield  Court  is  in  grand  health,  and  hand¬ 
some  bunches  are  colouring  well.  There  is  no 
extreme  dryness  in  the  structure,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  borders  are  thoroughly  moist,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  much  in  the  same  genial  state 
as  in  spring  and  early  summer.  There  is  thus 
no  suspicion  of  failure  of  the  leafage,  but  the 
Vines  seem  to  be  well  master  of  their  work. 

Peaches  in  the  long  house  are  ripening  excel¬ 
lent  cropj  of  fine  fruit.  The  fruits  on  the  bush 
trees  especially  have  been  prone  to  fall  pre¬ 
maturely,  but  they  have,  to  employ  an  expressive 
gardeners’  term,  “  stuck  on  ”  this  season. 
Whether  this  is  attributable  to  the  pollen  having 
been  more  potent  than  usual  in  the  spring  for  the 
firmer  setting  of  the  fruit,  or  a  generous  dressing 
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of  muriate  of  potash  and  superphosphate  of  lime  esetting  its 
influence  on  the  stonea,  are  moot  points,  and  each  factor  may 
have  contributed  its  share  to  the  satisfactory  result. 

There  is  as  usual  no  Tomato  disease  at  Chiswick  to  eat  up  the 
plants  ;  neither  the  black  stripe  (Fusarium)  nor  Potato  disease 
fungus  (Phytopthora)  have  ever  taken  possession  of  them.  Now 
and  then  a  variety  may  have  its  fruits  specked  by  Cladosporium, 
but  that  is  all.  Why  this  immunity  ? 

Seeds  of  nearly  all  varieties  are  sent  from  various  sources,  yet 
the  plants  remain  clean,  healthy,  and  fruitful.  Can  their  apparent 
invulnerability  be  due  to  cultural  methods  ?  They  have  always 
been  grown  fiirmly — that  is,  have  been  induced  to  produce  firm 
“  woody  ”  stems  and  hard  leaves  in  firm  soil — never  coddled* 
pampered,  forced,  and  made  succulent,  but  built  up  in  a  substantial 
way  in  a  dry  rather  than  damp,  and  fully  ventilated  rather  than 
close  atmosphere.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  much  about  the  varieties 
on  trial,  but  one  of  them  (Comet)  shows  to  advantage  by  its  long 
clusters  of  attractive  fruits.  One  can  almost  see  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  favourite  with  the  Superintendent,  though  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright 
is  evidently  a  cautious  man,  and  about  all  that  could  be  elicited  by 
an  attempt  to  (^aw  him  was,  “  The  Committee  has  not  yet 
been  round.”  He  will  drop  a  cultural  hint  readily  enough,  but  as 
to  extracting  his  personal  opinion  on  varieties  on  trial  it  is  clearly 
no  use  attempting,  and  he  is  very  apt  in  taking  shelter  under  the 
Committee  umbrella.  He  is  a  good  deal  like  his  predecessor  in 
one  thing,  and  that  is  in  the  possession  of  skill  in  “  not  knowing,” 

Outdoors  an  enormous  collection  of  Phloxes  would  be  making 
a  grand  display  but  for  the  drought  ;  as  it  is  they  are  in  a  state 
of  almost  pitiable  prostration  under  the  burning  sun.  There  are 
some  splendid  varieties  amongst  them,  but  apparently  dozens  of 
others  not  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  Presumably  land  is 
plentiful,  and  it  may  be  thought  better  to  occupy  it  with  some¬ 
thing  than  nothing,  and  hence  so  many  commonplace  Phloxes. 

The  fruit  crop  appears  scant,  numbers  of  trees  having  “  nothing 
on  them,”  and  flowers  in  the  beds  refuse  to  grow,  while  the  lawn 
is  brown  and  sere.  In  a  word  Chiswick  outdoors  appears 
exhausted  ;  under  glass  flourishing,  much  the  same  as  in  a  host  of 
other  gardens  in  the  south  at  the  present  time.  Many  Limes  are 
practically  destitute  of  foliage  in  the  South  of  London,  and  the 
ground  is  thickly  littered  with  leaves  under  these  and  many 
Chestnut  trees  as  in  the  autumn  ;  but  the  trees  in  the  Chiswick 
Acacia  avenue  are  much  greener  than  the  grass.  This  would  be  a 
grand  avenue  but  for  the  barbarous  pruning  to  which  the  trees  are 
subjected  by  the  parochial  authorities. — A  Countryman. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

From  midsummer  the  garden  of  purely  hardy  perennial  flowers 
begins  to  lose  much  of  its  early  brilliancy,  and  to  show  us  less 
colour  and  more  foliage  than  before.  Not  that  it  need  be 
flowerless,  for  in  addition  to  various  fl  >wers  there  are  the  hosts  of 
composites  which  are  at  their  btst  after  the  days  shorten. 
Sunflowers  and  A.sters  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  large  garden, 
and  the  allies  of  the  former  are  so  many  as  to  make  a  large  accession 
of  strength.  Among  these  Gladioli,  Galtonia  candicans,  Lilies, 
and  Kniphofias  give  a  welcome  relief  in  form  and  colour. 

As  yet,  however,  we  are  not  confined  almost  entirely  to  th.se 
large  families,  but  have  many  others  left  still  to  engage  our 
attention.  We  could  still  glance  over  them  and  tell  of  their 
loveliness,  but  more  profitably,  perhaps,  we  can  devote  our  attention 
to  some  individual  plants  now  in  bloom  or  which  are  just  passing 
away  for  the  season. 

The  Aquilegias  have  recently  been  highly — but  not  too  highl' 
—  praised  in  these  columns  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson,  who, 
with  the  true  poetic  sense  of  beauty,  has  fittingly  told  us  of  some 
o'^  their  characteristic  charms.  “  Sajnor,”  too,  has  joined  in 
fxpressing  admiration  of  their  beanty,  and  when  flow'ers  receive  the 
homage  of  two  such  diverse  bu*’  able  intellects  as  those,  of  so 
poetical  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Williamson  and  one  so  critical  as 
that  of  “  Saynor,”  I  need  not  appropriate  space  by  further  praise 
The  Columbines,  old  and  new  species  and  hybrids,  are  acceptable 
to  me,  and  I  crave  now  for  a  little  space  to  tell  a  little  about  a 
bonnie  little  species  not  too  frequently  seen. 


This  is  Aquilegia  pyrenaiea,  the  Pyrenean  Columbine,  -  a  very 
attractive  little  plant,  apparently  still  recognised  by  botanists  as  a 
distinct  species,  but  which  in  general  appearance  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  A.  alpina,  differing  slightly,  of  course,  in  some 
respects,  and  of  a  dwarfer  character.  I  saw  several  plants  while  in 
Ireland,  and  before  beginning  this  note  have  just  looked  at  some 
now  in  flower  on  one  of  my  rockeries.  Beautiful  do  they  look 
with  their  bright  lilac-blue  flowers  associated  with  Linum  flavum, 
which  is  growing  beside  them.  Before  they  open  fully  they  droop 
their  blooms,  but  when  at  their  full  size  these  are  turned  to  one 
side,  and  if  planted  on  the  upper  part  of  a  rockery  seem  to  look 
you  in  the  face.  The  spurs  are  of  a  good  length,  and  the  flowers 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  which  very  rarely  exceeds  1 0  or 
12  inches  in  height,  9  inches  being  a  .common  height  for  them  to 
attain  here.  The  small,  deep  green  leaves  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  this  little  Columbine  is  such  as  to  render  it 
very  welcome.  It  wai  introduced  from  the  Pyrenees  in  1818,  and 
may  be  grown  with  facility  from  seed.  I  grow  it  on  a  rookery 
with  an  eastern  exposure,  and  in  light  soil.  I  have  seen  this  pretty 
Aquilegia  die  out  after  flowering,  and  it  is  desirable  to  allow  it  to 
seed.  A  small  colony  of  self-sown  plants  is  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasing  feature. 

Iris  Kaempferi,  flowering  in  a  dry  border,  reminds  me  of  the 
possible  useiulness  of  a  few  words  regarding  the  cultural  require¬ 
ments  of  these  exquisite  flowers.  The  advice  is  frequently  given 
to  provide  for  these  Irises  semi-aquatic  treatment  in  summer,  with 
a  dry  position  in  winter.  This  may  be,  and  likely  is,  necessary  in 
some  gardens  ;  but  advice  of  this  kind  given  as  almost  necessarily 
required  in  order  to  achieve  success  is  calculated  to  retard  rather 
than  to  further  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  representatives 
of  the  Iris  family.  I  tee  them  often  do  well  in  dry  borders  without 
any  special  treatment,  but  by  far  the  finest  I  have  seen  were  the 
plants  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin.  These  were 
not  only  not  dry  in  winter  but  bad  actually  b^en  flooded,  their 
crowns  having  been  covered  with  a  considerable  depth  of  water  for 
some  time.  They  were  grown  in  an  artificial  bog,  and  for  strength, 
healthy  appearance,  and  profusion  of  bloom  were  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  moral  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is  that  Kasmpfer’s 
Irises  should  be  tried  even  in  a  situation,  and  under  conditions  not 
ideally  perfect.  There  will  be  failures  doubtle.s8,  for  a  good  friend 
of  mine  considers  they  should  be  treated  as  biennials,  as  with  him 
they  are  said  to  die  after  flowering  I  The  experience  of  others 
besides  myself  is  directly  opposed  to  this,  and  those  wbo  have  not 
attempted  to  grow  these  Irises  are  urged  to  do  so,  and  if  failure  at 
first  result  the  sound  advice  to  “  try  again  ”  may  finally  give 
success. 

How  many  charming  things  are  included  among  bulbous  flowers 
few  people  know.  Hardy  bulbs  alone  embrace  many  exquisitely 
beautiful  flowers  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  garden  owners. 
There  are  some,  again,  which  are  thought  little  of  because  planted 
in  positions  where  their  full  beauty  is  not  displayed.  8o  did  I 
think  when  I  saw  once  more  Anomathecacruentain  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  regulation  treatment  for  this  brilliant  little 
Snuth  African  bulb  in  the  open  air  is  a  warm  sunny  position. 
While  the  warmth  may  be  a  necessary  condition  to  be  secured  the 
sun  is,  on  the  othf^r  hand,  an  absolute  disadvantage.  There  is  no 
possibility  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  greater  beauty  of  the 
blood-stained  Anomatheca  when  grown  in  the  shade  as  compared 
with  the  same  plant  when  grown  in  full  sun.  In  the  shade  the 
flowers  are  much  richer  in  colour,  and  the  plant  seems  far  happier. 
A  dry  and  shady  place  should  be  tried  by  those  wbo  attempt  to 
grow  this  exquisite  little  flower  outside.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
carmine  crimson  in  the  shade,  and  look  very  bright  and  beautiful 
rising  from  the  pretty  sword-shaped  leaves.  In  cold  situations  in 
addition  to  planting  on  a  dry  subsoil  a  little  litter  should  be  placed 
over  the  bulbs  in  winter. 

The  Anthemises  or  Chamomiles,  as  represented  by  A  tinctoria, 
the  Dyer’s  Chamomile  and  its  varieties,  are  apparently  becoming 
increasingly  sought  after  by  growers  of  hardy  flowers,  at  least  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  new  varieties  being  offered  in  catalogues. 
I  daresay  their  usefulness  for  cutting  is  appreciated  by  many,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  bush  covered  with  its  Marg;  erite-iike 
flowers  is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  border.  I  grow  A.  tinctoria 
pallida  and  A.  Kelwayi,  but,  as  I  see  the  variety  given  by  self-sown 
seedling.s  from  an  old  plant  of  the  typical  tinctoria,  I  begin  to  think 
that  naming  the  varieties  worthy  of  selection  is  a  needless  task. 
They  must  occur  in  many  gardens,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  others 
in  addition  to  my  own.  Some  of  these  seedlings  are  much  superior 
to  the  type,  and  among  them  are  several  pretty  creamy  ones  with 
fine  and  well-formed  flowers.  A  little  time  and  selection  would 
give  us  flowers  which  might  supertede  the  bedding  “  Marguerites,” 
such  as  Alice  Crousse  and  others. 

The  reservation,  cum  grano  sails,  is  one  we  find  useful  at  times 
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when  we  read  the  descriptions  of  some  flowers  as  they  appear  in 
catalogues.  Some  foreign  firms  are  experts  in  the  art  of  penning 
alluring  descriptions  of  new  flowers,  although  some  of  our  catalogue 
compilers  do  not  lag  far  behind.  Such  are  the  reflections  with 
which  I  conclude,  and  they  are  called  forth  not  by  some  plant 
belonging  to  a  new  genus,  but  by  a  simple  “  Snapdragon.”  Last 
autumn  I  was  presented  by  a  friend,  who  does  not  grow  “  hardies,” 
with  a  packet  of  seed  of  a  new  Antirrhinum  called  “  Niobe,”  which 
was  said  to  have  black-and-white  flowers.  It  is  in  flower  now,  and 
the  “black”  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  means  deep  red.  Our  ancient 
mythology  must  be  inapplicable  to  present-day  experiences.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  it,  “Kiobe”  should  have  shed  the  tears;  but  the  lamentations 
proceed  from  the  grower,  who  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  raising 
and  tending  her  only  to  find  that  she  is,  if  not  an  “  impostor,"  a 
“  delnsion,”  conducive,  perhaps,  to  ihore  forcible  emotions  than  that 
of  grief.  If  the  reader  thinks  the  conclusioi  of  these  notes  rather 
too  lachrymose,  one  can  only  plead  as  an  excuse  the  character  of 
the  weather  as  1  write.  It  is  raining  heavily. — S.  Arnott. 


NOTES  FROM  TRINIDAD. 

Some  time  since  I  was  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  to 
give  some  unpretentious  descriptive  notes  of  Trinidad  in  winter. 
These  I  venture  to  supplement  by  further  correspondence  from  the 
same  source.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  will  be  glad  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  mutual  friend.  Brother  Joseph  McElligott,  in 
his  quiet  life  now  spent  in  that  far-off  island.  To  them,  at  least,  I 
need  not  apologise  for  any  paucity  of  details  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  description,  which  our  friend  is  unable  to  give ;  for,  as 
they  are  aware,  his  gardening  career  commenced  somewhat  late  in 
life,  but  few  have,  I  think,  pressed  forward  with  more  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause. 

Those  who  have  not  met  the  gonial  Dominican  may,  possibly, 
find  some  passing  interest  in  the  tropical  scenery  with  his  doings  in 
Trinidad.  My  correspondent,  who  is  at  present  superintending  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  Archbishop’s  residence  at  Port  of  Spain 
since  last  autumn,  has  already  made  his  mark  at  two  flower  shows. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  realise  how  that  in  a  land  of 
eternal  summer,  with  its  riches  of  tropical  vegetation,  sufficient 
interest  could  be  localised  in  one  spot  to  attract  the  public  ;  but  to 
provide  against  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  their  flower  shows 
appear  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  an  industrial  exhibition,  and 
are  further  invested  with  interest  by  the  co-operation  of  His 
Excellency  the  Grovernor,  who  distributes  the  prizes. 

At  the  flower  show,  held  in  January  last.  Brother  J.  won  six 
prizes,  and  was  complimented  upon  his  Crotons,  grown  in  small  pots 
for  table  decoration.  Where  huge  Crotons  grow  like  Laurels  in 
the  open  this  appears  to  be  a  new  departure,  and  is  appreciated 
accordingly.  In  a  Trinidad  paper  of  June  126h  an  account  is 
given  of  a  two  days’  show  held  the  previous  week.  On  this 
occasion  premier  honours  were  awarded  to  Brother  J.  for  Ferns, 
Roses,  and  what  is  described  as  “  a  tray  of  grafted  Mangoes.”  The 
Roses,  doubtless,  were  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  Trinidadians, 
for  our  competitor  took  them  out  with  him  from  Dickson’s  of 
Chester. 

In  his  last  letter  he  says,  “  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
dwelling  houses  here  have  neither  glass  windows  nor  chimneys.  We 
have  a  city  (Port  of  Spain)  without  mud  and  without  smoke,  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  is  the  principal  city  of  the  West  Indies. 
Here  is  the  seat  of  Government  for  this  island  and  Tobago,  and 
our  port  is  crowded  with  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  but  a  few  hours’  sail  from  the  Orinoco,  which  is  navigable 
for  1000  miles.  I  hope  to  take  a  trip  of  400  miles  on  it  before  long, 
when  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  of  dear  old  Waterton’a 
crocodiles  (Alligators?).  But  to  return  to  the  town.  All  the 
streets  are  in  straight  lines,  with  a  semicircular  range  of  hills  as  a 
background  visible  from  all  points.  Around  the  Queen’s  Park 
pretty  houses  are  raised  on  stilts  about  d  feet  from  the  ground.  All 
have  galleries  on  the  outside  for  walking  on,,  whilst  for  resting 
purposes  rocking  chairs  seem  to  bo  an  institution  here.  The  houses 
are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Nature,  being  festooned  and  out¬ 
lined  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  creepers  flowering  all  the  year 
round.  Huge  clumps  of  Roses  flower  profusely,  but  appear  to  miss 
the  season  of  rest  they  have  at  home,  consequently  the  blooms  are 
smaller.  The  Government  House  and  grounds  are  on  one  side  of 
the  Queen’s  Park,  also  a  state  farm  on  the  opposite  side.  Farther 
up,  in  St.  Anne’s,  are  some  fine  residences,  one  of  which,  Coblentz 
— the  seat  of  M.  Centino  (one  of  our  princely  Cocoa  planters) — 
is  embowered  in  stately  Palms  and  noble  forest  trees,  with  a 
beautiful  rosery  in  front.  In  this  house  two  Royal  Princes,  the 
Duke  York  and  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  entertained.” 

Brother  J.  does  not  in  hU  letters  mention  the  fauna  of  the 


island,  the  rich  flora  and  grand  scenery  alone  appearing  to  claim 
his  attention,  and  though  he  has  doubtless  ere  this  come  across 
such  lively  species  as  centipedes,  bull  frogs,  with  a  few  snakes 
thrown  in,  such  things  have,  apparently,  no  terrors  for  him,  nor 
are  they  able  to  detract  from  the  evident  enjoyment  of  his  trip  to 
Trinidad. — K.,  Dublin. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

In  the  quiet  retreat  of  some  old  gardens  how  often  we 
may  find  Snapdragons  in  full  glory,  clumps  of  them  perhaps 
springing  up  here  and  there  in  borders  of  mixed  hardy  flowers, 
or  masses  thriving  on  dry  banks,  roughly  made  rockeries,  or 
in  shrubberies  where  the  roots  of  long  established  shrubs 
appropriate  the  lion’s  share  of  nutriment  to  be  found  in  the 
soil.  Plants  that  will  grow  and  flower  profusely  under  such 
conditions  are  assuredly  worthy  of  having  a  little  attention 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  older  forms  of  Antirrhinums  were 
pretty  enough  in  their  way,  but  are  quite  eclipsed  by  those  obtain¬ 
able  to-day,  the  tints  of  the  new  varieties  are  so  much  clearer 
and  brighter,  they  have  also  a  greater  range  of  colour,  and  in  the 
Tom  Thumb  type  we  have  varieties  which  grow  from  9  to 
12  inches  in  height,  and  are,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  for 
bedding. 

In  February  last  I  sowed  several  packets  of  seed.  When 
the  young  seedlings  were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were  pricked 
out  in  the  reserve  garden,  as  I  had  decided  to  test  them  thoroughly 
before  employing  them  in  the  flower  garden.  They  have  succeeded 
so  well  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  anyone  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  hope  to  employ  them  in  that  way  myself  next 
year.  These  Tom  Thumb  varieties  are  supplied  in  three  distinct 
colours — crimson,  white,  and  yellow,  the  colours  in  each  instanc-e 
being  true  and  clear.  The  yellows  and  whites  have  with  me  grown 
s  ightly  dwarfer  than  the  crimsons.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
distance  from  the  ground  line  to  the  tip  of  the  flower  spike  is 
1  foot,  and  with  the  two  first  named  colours  only  9  inches.  Since 
the  last  week  in  J une  the  whole  of  the  plants  have  been  flowering 
profusely,  and  promise  to  continue  doing  so  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
bedding  season. 

In  what  are  known  as  the  dwarf  forms  there  is  a  still 
greater  variety  of  colour  ;  the  height  of  the  plants  in  this  section 
is  about  6  inches  taller  than  are  those  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  ;  then  there  are  the  tall  strains,  growing  to  a  height  of 
3  feet.  Take  whatever  section  we  may  we  find  the  flowers 
extremely  beautiful,  and  each  have  their  own  particular  uses  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  bedding  varieties  I  should  advise  to  be  sown 
in  gentle  heat  about  the  end  of  January,  so  as  to  have  good  plants 
showing  flower  buds  by  bedding-out  time.  The  remaining  portion 
of  my  notes  will  now  be  devoted  to  those  which  grow  from  to 
3  feet  in  height,  as  I  am  confident  there  is  a  great  future  before 
them  when  cultivators  fully  realise  how  easily  grown  and  beautiful 
they  are,  for  there  are  thousands  of  nooks  and  corners  not  only  in 
gardens,  but  in  woodland  streams,  lake,  and  river  banks,  where 
masses  of  their  long  flower  spikes  ought  to  brighten  up  the  scene. 

Again,  in  extensive  pleasure  grounds  where  shrubberies  abound, 
with  perhapj  numbers  of  large  overhanging  trees,  vacant  spaces 
occur  in  many  places  between  the  shrubs.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
newly  planted  sirubs  to  succeed  in  such  positions;  but  hosts  of 
Snapdragons  and  Foxgloves  may  be  easily  established,  and  will 
afterwards  take  care  of  themselves.  We  have  several  acres  of 
shrubberies  answering  to  the  above  description,  in  which  I  am 
gradually  naturalising  these  fine  hardy  flowers  ;  and  as  they  become 
established  I  find  they  answer  a  doable  purpose,  for  they  keep 
down  weeds  as  well  as  beaudfy  a  once  unsightly  spot.  Weeds 
appear  to  have  a  capacity  for  growing  everywhere  if  nothing 
is  planted  to  dispute  their  right  of  tenure  ;  but  by  selecting 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  the  various  positions  they  are  placed 
in,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cultural  attention,  the  “  w eeds  ” 
are  in  time  choked  out. 

In  pleasure  gardens  it  is  now  a  growing  fashion  to  lay  oat  ex¬ 
tensive  mounds  of  rockeries  with  winding  walks  between.  ’I’hese 
are  often  overhung  to  a  great  extent  with  trees  ;  where  such  is  the 
case.  Antirrhinums  are  very  suitable  for  planting  extensively  in  the 
background,  as  they  give  a  good  effect  quickly,  and  can  afterwards 
be  removed  as  slower-growing  plants  become  established.  For  all 
of  these  purposes  the  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  J uly. 
Good  plants  are  then  obtained  for  planting  during  autumn  or  in 
early  spring.  They  then  have  time  to  become  thoroughly 
established  before  the  soil  gets  very  dry,  and  the  dense  foliage 
overhead  prevents  rain  from  reaching  it.  There  are  hosts  of 
English  gardens  in  which  Antirrhinums  ought  to  be  raised  by  the 
thousand  annually.  They  would  then  speedily  become  still  more 
attractive  throughout  than  they  are  at  present. — H.  D. 
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FLORAL  FACTS  AND  FANCIES.— 20. 

Thistles,  as  a  tribe,  are  supposed  to  be  symbolic  of  “  austerity,” 
and  thus  one  of  their  species  may  be  deemed  a  fitting  type  of  a 
country  that  ha#  long  had  the  repute  of  being  bleak  and  bare,  also 
of  a  race  that  is  considered  to  be  both  hardy  and  pugnacious.  But 
on  the  last  point  there  is  certainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
though  a  Scotchman  may  be  trusted  to  defend  himself  if  attacked. 
However,  we  cannot  auppose  that  the  Thistle  was  taken  as  the 
national  emblem  for  these  reasons,  nor  because  such  weeds  are 
particularly  common  in  Scotland.  Really,  the  illustrations  of  the 
Thistle  which  ornament  some  old  Scotch  books,  and  the  many 
representations  of  it  that  have  been  left  by  architects  on  doors, 
windows,  and  gable  heads  are  amusing,  because  they  are  so  unlike 
Nature  ;  or,  at  lea#t,  they  seem  to  exhibit  a  species  that  has  now 
vanished  from  the  country. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  Thistle  is  nearly  as  doubtful  as 
the  true  Shamrock,  and  the  idea  that  it  wa#  some  showy  or 
conspicuous  species  does  not  agree  with  either  of  the  legendary 
stories  given  to  explain  the  position  of  eminence  it  occupies.  The 
one  of  these  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Scota,  who  is  said  to 
have  reviewed  her  troops  after  landing  on  Scottish  shore,  and, 
sitting  down  fatigued,  was  pricked  by  a  Thistle  in  that  part  of  the 
body  where,  according  to  the  famous  author  of  “Hudibras,”  honour 
resides.  Referring  to  the  other,  the  Danes  were  ju#t  about  to 
surprise  a  Scotch  encampment,  when  one  of  them,  stepping  on  a 
Thistle,  cried  out ;  the  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  foe  driven  off  by 
the  Scotch  forces.  Both  stories  suggest  a  species  of  low  growth, 
such  as  Cnicus  acaulis,  one  of  the  Plume  Thistles,  plentiful  in 
spines.  C.  arvensis,  one  of  the  field  ipecies,  has  a  fine  array  of 
strong  prickles,  but  then  its  stem  is  3  feet  high.  Carduu# 
acanthoides,  the  Welted  Thistle,  has  had  its  advocates  ;  this  is 
spinous  enough,  a  rather  local  annual,  though  it  grows  tall.  Then 
some  have  called  Silybum  Marianum  the  Scotch  Thistle,  a  species 
remarkable  for  having  its  dark  green  leaves  bordered  with  white, 
yet  it  is  not  perhaps  a  native.  This  has  been  connected  by  the 
Romish  Church  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  white  marks  upon  its 
leave#,  according  to  a  legend,  were  produced  by  her  milk  falling  on 
the  plant  when  the  Holy  Family  journeyed  to  Egypt.  Some  folks 
regard  it  as  almost  the  handsomest  of  our  native  Thistles. 

Why  people  conferred  on  C.  heterophyllus  the  name  of  the 
Melancholy  Thistle  is  not  obvious  ;  there  is  nothing  gloomy  about 
it ;  the  large  purple  flower  head  is  fragrant,'  the  stem  is  downy,  and 
the  succulent  leaves  are  white  beneath.  Possibly  some  part  of  the 
plant  was  believed  to  be  a  cure  for  melancholy,  since  various 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  Thistles.  Thus  the  group  called 
“  Carlines  ”  are  said  to  have  been  named  after  Charlemagne,  who 
cured  his  soldiers  of  the  plague  by  means  of  a  bitter  substance 
extracted  from  the  roots  of  some  species. 

Familiar  to  most  is  the  dingy  Car lina  vulgaris,  with  its  unfading 
blooms  of  yellow,  but  it  is  likely  Charlemagne’s  plant  was  the 
Continental  C.  acaulis,  the  big  white  flowers  of  which  in  former 
times  the  peasantry  often  hung  up  outside  their  houses  as  weather 
indicators,  perhaps  do  still.  Considering  how  notable  has  been  the 
influence  of  Scottish  gardeners  upon  horticulture,  we  might  have 
expected  Thistles  would  have  had  more  favour  as  garden  flowers 
than  they  have  attained  to,  though  some  species  of  Carduus  are 
occasionally  admitted.  One  objection  to  them  is  their  excessive 
tendency  to  spread  where  they  have  once  got  a  footing.  In 
South  America,  for  instance,  vast  arid  plains  may  be  seen  covered 
with  a  dense  tangle  of  European  Thistles,  originated  by  a  few 
chance  arrivals. 

We  have  plants  quite  dissimilar  upon  which  the  name  of 
“  Agrimony  ”  was  conferred  in  the  olden  time,  apparently 
because  they  were  supposed  to  resemble  each  other  when  their 
tonic  virtues  came  to  be  tested.  One  of  these  we  find  abundant 
about  our  Kentish  marshes  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Hemp 
Agrimony  (Eupatorium  cannabinum),  a  tall  spec'es,  with  flowers 
of  dull  lilac  or  pink  and  grey  deeply  cut  leaves.  Waving 
beside  the  water#  of  Pontus  these  flowers  are  said  to  have 
given  to  Mithridates  a  caution  against  “  delay,”  for  that  is  the 
meaning  they  bear.  He  is  presumed  also  to  have  discovered  that 
the  infusion  of  the  bitter  root  or  downy  leaves  is  good  for 
complaint#  occurring  in  damp  districts.  There  was  also  a 
beiief  that  the  plant,  if  placed  near  bread,  would  prevent  it 
from  turning  mouldy.  Our  other  British  Agrimony  is  related  to 
the  Roses,  symbol  of  “  gratitude  it  owns  a  scent  which  has  bean 
compared  to  that  of  the  Apricot  or  Lemon,  and  its  golden  spike 
adorns  the  hedgerows  during  July.  Its  Latin  name  of  A.  Eupatoria 
alludes  to  King  Eupator,  presumed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  its  tonic 
qualities,  which  are  admitted  ;  besides,  it  ha#  been  used  for  skin 
complaints,  being  one  of  the  •imple#  much  sought  by  our  ancestors. 
Quite  as  eagerly  did  they  welcome  its  ally,  the  Avens,  or  Herb 


Bennet,  the  “  blessed  herb  ”  (Geum  urbanum),  with  other  names  of 
honour,  the  yellow,  fugitive  petals  disclosing  crimson  stamens  and 
stigma#  ;  the  flowers  are  followed  by  balls  of  purplish  spines,  which 
lengthen  out  into  awns.  It  was  the  fragrant  root  of  the  plant 
which  was  chiefly  esteemed  and  used  to  flavour  wine  or  ale,  its 
infnaion  also  given  as  a  febrifuge. 

Several  Geums  have  been  favourites  in  gardens,  such  as  the 
long  blooming  G.  album,  and  the  bright  acarlet  G.  coccineum 
plenum,  or  the  dwarf  G.  montanum,  the  yellow  flowers  of  which 
look  well  in  borders.  Strollers  at  this  season  frequently  see  the 
flowers  of  the  Tormentil  (Potentilla  tormentilla),  the  Latin  name 
of  which  should  perhaps  have  been  “  Tomentil,”  and  occasionally 
a  double  variety  turns  up,  the  blooms  resembling  tiny  Roses. 
Another  name  for  it  was  Septfoil,  and  the  root,  uncommonly  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  has  long  been  used  for  dyeing.  Hugh 
Miller  tells  us  of  his  receiving  as  a  present,  while  rambling  amongst 
the  Hebrides,  a  pair  of  curiou#  slippers,  browned  by  means  of  the 
Tormentil,  which  contains,  in  fact,  one  of  our  strongest  native 
astringents. 

Familiar  to  us  in  gardens  of  all  sorts  is  the  Sweet  Pea,  an 
emblem  of  “  departure,”  perhaps  because  its  perfume  is  wafted 
along  the  summer  air,  but  more  probably  this  wa#  suggested  by  the 
winged  flowers,  which  characterise  this  and  many  kindred  species. 
Everlasting  Peas,  of  which  Lathyrus  latifolius,  with  its  succession 
of  pink  flowers,  is  the  best  known  representative,  serve  as  emblems 
of  “  lasting  happiness.”  Of  this  species  we  have  a  beautiful  white 
variety.  At  one  time  L.  tuberosus,  which  has  crimson  flowers  in 
small  clusters,  was  grown  for  its  tubers,  though  also  esteemed 
for  its  beauty  they  were  eaten,  hence  it  had  the  popular  name  of 
“  Earth  Acorn.”  Of  classic  fame  are  the  Milk  Vetches,  the 
botanical  name  of  which  implies  that  the  old  Greeks  associated 
them  not  only  with  milk  but  the  stars.  Astragalus  glycyphyllos 
is  one  scarcer  now  than  formerly  ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  taste 
first  sweetish,  then  bitter ;  its  greenish-white  clusteringj  blossoms 
tell  of  “  soothing  influence.”  A  variety  of  A.  hypoglottis  makes  a 
capital  plant  for  rockeries. 

The  woolly  foliaged  kindred  species  Anthyllis  vulneraria  (the 
Lady’s  Finger)  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  plants  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  once  valued  because  the 
down  was  supposed  to  arrest  bleedings.  From  the  growth  of  the 
flowers  in  crowded  heads  clothed  with  wool,  some  have  main¬ 
tained  that  it  is  the  “tufted  crow-toe”  of  the  poet  Milton.  On 
some  soils  the  flowers  are  dull  white  or  red.  Symbol  of  “  aspira¬ 
tion,”  the  local  Wood  Vetch  (Vicia  sylvatica)  climb#  hedges  and 
trees  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  displaying  creamy  blossoms  marked 
with  blue.  Named  from  French  words,  signifying  that  the  plant 
makes  good  hay,  the  Saintfoin  (Onobrychis  sativa)  displays  its 
dense  spike  of  crimson  and  white  flowers  along  many  a  lane  in 
chalky  districts,  telling  of  “  trepidation.”  It  is  also  grown  freely  ; 
but  singular  to  say  it  was  at  one  time  associated  with  France, 
hence  some  think  it  is  not  a  native  of  Britain.  Our  garden  Lupines, 
named  after  the  wolf,  remind  us  of  “voracity.” — J.  R.  S.  C. 


GRAPES  SCALDED. 

The  advice  given  to  “  P.  P.”  on  page  22  is  excellent,  but  perhaps 
hardly  covers  the  whole  ground.  Personally  1  have  followed  the  plan 
there  suggested  for  many  years  and  rarely  have  many  scalded  berries. 
So  far  this  year  I  have  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bunches  affected, 
none  of  them  having  more  than  two  or  three  spoilt  berries.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  scalding  is  due  to  other  causes  besides  faulty  ventilation. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  weather  was  very  similar  to  what  we  are 
having  now,  a  friend  of  mine  had  nearly  the  whole  of  his  late  Grapes 
spoilt,  his  being  with  one  exception  the  worst  case  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
advised  him  to  follow  the  system  of  ventilation  advocated  by  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  in  his  excellent  little  book  “Vines  at  Longleat.”  He  has,  I 
believe,  done  so,  and  till  this  year  has  been  practically  free  from  scalding. 
On  paying  him  a  visit  three  weeks  ago  I  ionnd  him  again  perplexed  by 
a  bad  case  of  scalding  in  the  same  house  where  it  occurred  three  years 
ago.  He  assured  me  he  had  faithfully  followed  the  instructions  for 
ventilation  given  in  Mr,  Taylor’s  book. 

The  border  was  then  examined  and  found  to  be  too  dry.  The  Vines, 
though  in  fair  condition,  were  not  strong,  the  leaves  were  small  and 
scanty,  thus  allowing  the  sun  to  play  directly  on  the  berries,  and  when  I 
add  that  the  Vines  were  too  near  the  glass,  wo  have  surely  sufficient 
cause  for  scalding  under  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation.  The 
other  case  mentioned  occurred  as  long  ago  as  1887,  the  memorable 
Jubilee  year.  I  was  asked  by  a  gardener  in  charge  of  a  large  place  to 
inspect  his  midseason  vinery,  as  the  crop  was  completely  spoilt  by 
scalding.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  house  a  bunch  which  had  escaped, 
many  of  them  being  quite  shrivelled.  Here  were  the  same  conditions— 
a  very  dry  border,  Vines  too  near  the  glass,  foliage  small  and  not  nearly 
enough  of  it.  When  the  tropical  weather  of  that  year  is  remembered 
one  almost  wonders  that  any  fruit  escaped.  Anyone  troubled  by  scalding 
will  do  well  to  watch  the  ventilation  early  in  the  morning,  bat  Qot  to 
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depend  upon  that  altogether.  If  the  border  is  at  all  dry  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given  and  slight  shade  applied,  unless  the  foliage  is 
enough  to  prevent  the  sun  shining  directly  on  the  fruit.  In  nearly  all 
vineries  the  wires  are  much  too  near  the  glass,  2  feet  being  quite  close 
enough.— North  Yorks. 

[The  advice  here  given  is  excellent.  Too  many  Vines  are  certainly 
trained  too  near  the  glass,  and  are  defective  in  foliage,  in  several  cases 
no  doubt  through  over-dry  borders  and  their  poverty  in  appropriate 
Vine  food.] 


Odontoglossum  Haruyanum. 

Introduced  from  the  United  States  of  Columbia  as  recently 
as  1886,  this  grand  species  has  become  one  of  our  most  popular 
Orchid*,  its  distinct  character  making  it  much  sought  after  by 
collectors  and  cultivators.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
other  Odontoglots  even  when  out  of  flower,  and  has  ribbed 
pseudo-bulbs  about  3|-  inches  high  bearing  a  couple  of  light 
green  leaves,  on  strong  plants  from  10  inches  to  a  foot  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  different  seasons,  the  scapes  erect 
and  bearing  many  flowers,  each  about  4  inches  in  diameter, 
though  the  size  of  the  blooms  varies  considerably.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  in  the  typical  form  deep  chestnut  with  bands  of 
yellow,  the  lip  white  in  ground  colour  streaked  with  purple. 
Many  variations  will  be  found  from  this,  but  all  are  useful 
decorative  Orchids. 

Its  culture  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  rather  more  heat  than 
the  crispum  and  triumpbans  section  to  grow  it  well.  It  should  be 
grown  in  thoroughly  well  drained  pots,  the  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  sphagnum,  plenty  of  crocks,  finely 
broken,  being  mixed  with  this  to  insure  an  open  condition  that  the 
roots  may  enter  freely  at  all  times.  Although  no  drying  off  is 
neceisary,  a  considerable  difference  should  be  made  in  the  resting 
and  growing  seasons.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  growths 
are  just  starting,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  in  the 
operation. 

Habenarias. 

As  is  well  known,  this  is  the  genus  that  contains  the  British 
Butterfly  Orchid  and  other  kinds  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
to  it  we  owe  the  delicious  perfume  of  our  copses  and  woods  in 
many  parts.  Those  who  seek  may  find  them  in  most  counties, 
though  in  some  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  spikes  cut  and 
placed  about  the  house  make  a  pleasing  changjft'from  the  usual  run 
of  wild  flowers.  No  system  of  culture  can  ever  compare  with  the 
natural  grow-th  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to 
establish  in  moist  shrubberies  and  similar  positions.  They  thrive  so 
much  better  under  Beech  and  other  trees  than  most  things.  If  their 
cultivation  is  to  be  attempted  the  plants  should  be  marked  in  their 
native  woods  when  in  flower,  and  taken  up  just  before  growth 
commences  in  spring,  careful  treatment  of  the  tubers  and  roots 
being  well  repaid. 

The  stations  for  the  plants  may  be  prepared  by  removing  j  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet,  and  mixing  a  rough  compost 
of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  filling  up  with  this  some  time  in 
advance  of  planting.  A  good  mulch  of  short  manure  or  leaf  soil 
should  be  placed  over,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  given  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  They  ought  not  to  be  dotted  about 
at  regular  intervals,  but  good  masses  of  the  tubers  planted, 
and  wide  spaces  left  between  them,  a  much  prettier  and  more 
natural  effect  resulting.  In  a  suitable  position — that  is,  where 
the  growth  will  be  shaded,  and  considerable  atmospheric  moisture 
is  present,  but  little  further  care  will  be  needed,  the  plants  being 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  dry  localities,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  very  open  positions,  a  little  attention  to  watering 
and  other  cultural  details  is  well  repaid  by  the  superior  spikes 
produced. 

The  North  American  kinds,  such  as  H.  ciliari-i,  H.  blephori- 
glottis  and  others,  are  quite  as  hardy  as  our  native  species,  but 
must  be  more  carefully  treated  with  regard  to  position  and  soil. 
Where  a  natural  bog  exists  this  makes  an  ideal  place  for  them,  or 
they  will  do  well  in  a  shady  position  at  the  base  of  a  rockery  or 
hardy  fernery.  Here,  too,  unless  the  soil  is  as  described,  it  should 
be  taken  out,  and  a  compost  consisting  of  rough  peat  and  leaf 
mould  mixed  with  chopped  sphagnum  substituted. 

Moisture  in  abundance  both  in  summer  and  winter  must  be 


arranged  for  it  is  useless  to  commence  their  culture  without  it, 
and  when  once  planted  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  ofteuer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  H.  ciliaris  is  a  yellow  flowered 
kind  growing  about  2  feet  high,  the  lip  being  ornamented 
with  a  long  fine  fringe.  There  is  also  a  white  form  of  this 
but  it  is  very  rare.  H.  blephoriglottis  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
grows  much  stronger  and  pushes  up  larger  spikes,  H.  fimbriata 
is  an  earlier  flowering  kind,  with  larger  heads  of  pretty  rose  purple 
blossoms. 

The  tropical  kinds  are  principally  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  are  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than  they  receive.  They 
are  not  so  difficult  of  cultivation  as  many  people  imagine,  but  on 
j  the  other  hand  they  require  careful  treatment.  They  commence 
growth  early  in  spring,  pushing  up  a  leafy  flower  spike,  which  dies 
down  again  in  autumn.  The  pots  should  be  very  carefully  drained, 
and  plenty  of  rough  broken  crocks,  charcoal,  or  similar  material 
mixed  with  the  compost,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  moist  during 
winter,  and  if  close  or  heavy  the  tubers  frequently  decay.  Too 
often  after  the  stems  die  down  the  plants  are  placed  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  and  allowed  to  get  dry,  conditions  that  they 


FIG.  9.— HABBNARIA  MILITARIS. 


never  are  exposed  to  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  tubers  become  weak  and  shrivelled. 

The  point  to  study  is  to  give  enough  moisture  to  keep  these  in 
proper  condition,  and  by  good  drainage  keep  them  from  getting  into 
a  close,  heavy,  or  waterlogged  state.  AVhile  growing  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  them  a  moist  atmosphere  and  sufficient  water  at 
the  roots.  H.  carnea  and  its  variety  alba  are  as  easily  grown  as 
any,  the  former  bearing  pink,  the  latter  white  flowers.  H.  militaris 
(fig.  9)  is  a  bright  and  pretty  kind,  with  brilliant  scarlet  and  rose 
flowers,  produced  in  late  summer  and  autumn. — H.  R.  K. 
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Rose  Show  Fixtttees  in  1896, 


July  16th  (Thursday). — Halifax, 

„  2l8t  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

„  25th  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  29th  (Wednesday).  —  Chesterfield,  Glasgow  (St.  Mungo  Rose 
Society). 

Aug.  6th  (Wednesday). — Chester.* 

„  19th  (Wednesday). — Shrewsbury.* 

*  A  show  lasting  two  days. 

The  Reading  Rose  Show. 

May  I  thank  Mr.  D’Ombrain  for  his  kind  notice  of  Mr.  Strange  and 
myself  1  Our  colleague,  the  third  Hon.  Local  Secretary  here,  Mr.  Mount, 
has  also  worked  hard  for  the  Show.  We  were  all  much  pleased  with 
the  visit  of  the  N.R.S.,  but  from  what  I  hear  I  fear  it  has  not  been  a 
pecuniary  success.  Our  most  able  and  energetical  R.H.S.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Walker,  expected  £200  gate  money,  and  only  got  £120.  May  I  add 
to  Mr.  D’Ombrain’s  remarks  on  Maman  Cochtt,the  Tea  silver  medallist, 
the  curious  fact  that  it  also  won  a  bronze  medal  for  Mr*.  Falcon-Steward 
(sister  of  Mr.  Strange)  in  the  local  classes  ?  It  is  a  show  Rose  of  great 
promise. — A.  C. 

Ulverston  Show. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  that  at  the  Northern  Show  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  now  in  progress  at  Ulverston  the  N.R.S.  gold 
medal  for  a  new  Rose  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  New- 
townards,  who  exhibited  Muriel  Grahame.  We  also  learn  that  Messrs. 
Harkness  are  cupwinners  in  the  open  class,  a  similar  honour  falling  to 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  in  the  amateurs’  section. 

Prizes  for  Ulverston. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  writes  : — “  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  N.R.S.  to  purchase  three  pieces  of  plate,  as  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  respectively  for  thirty-six,  distinct,  single  trusses  (amateurs), 
to  be  competed  for  at  Ulverston.  I  placed  the  order  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hutton  &  Son  of  West  Street,  Sheffield,  and  out  of  justice  to  the 
firm  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  am  confident  that  Victor  C.  W.  Caven¬ 
dish,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  the  donor,  will  be  pleased  with  the  prizes,  as  also  will 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  awarded.  The  first  prize  is  a  revolving 
soup  tureen,  which  can  be  used  as  a  breakfast  dish  for  hash.  See.,  or  fish  ; 
value  £6  ;  very  good  value,  too.  Second  prize,  a  beautiful  salver,  with 
Roses  and  Fern  engraved  on  it,  equally  good  ;  and  the  third  prize  a 
lovely  little  butter  dish,  with  festoon  of  Roses  on  each  side.  There  are 
inscriptions  on  all.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  the 
winner  on  each.” 

Roses  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

A  FEW  particulars  respecting  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Owing  to  the  trying  nature  of  the  weather,  and  the  extremely 
forward  season,  the  number  of  blooms  of  exhibition  Roses  staged  in 
competition  was  6064,  or  nearly  800  less  than  the  average  for  the  eight 
previous  Metropolhan  shows  of  the  Society,  and  less  than  at  any  of  the 
last  twelve  exhibitions  except  1893.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  all  represented,  and  for  the  first  time  a  Scotch  firm  competed  for 
the  nurserymen’s  champion  challenge  trophy.  Roses  came  from  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  different  English  counties,  while  the  total 
number  of  exhibitors  amounted  to  seventy-three,  sixty-one  of  whom 
were  prizewinners. — Edwd.  Mawley,  Hon.  See.  H'.B.S. 

The  Great  Rose  Tournament. 

The  day  so  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  all  Rose  growers  and 
Rose  lovers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  come  and  gone;  the 
lists  of  Ashby -de-Ia-Zouche  were  not  more  anxiously  regarded  by  the 
spectators  than  were  the  Rose  stands  on  July  4th.  Would  those  who  had 
BO  often  carried  off  the  prizes  again  be  winners?  or  would  some  unknown 
knight  come  victorious  from  the  fray?  Such  questions  as  these  are 
always  present  to  the  minds  of  rosarians  on  the  great  day,  and  its  issues 
are  always  looked  forward  to  with  intense  interest. 


The  anticipations  that  had  been  formed  with  regard  to  the  show 
were,  I  think,  fully  realised.  It  was  believed,  especially  after  Reading, 
that  in  so  early  a  season  many  exhibitors  would  be  unable  to  come 
forward,  and  that  the  general  quality  of  the  Roses  would  be  below  the 
average,  and  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  show  was  no  doubt  an  inferior 
one,  and  many  of  the  usual  competitors  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
Exeter  and  Torquay,  and  the  South  of  England  generally  were  unrepre¬ 
sented,  while  many  of  those  living  nearer  London  were  likewise  unable 
to  exhibit.  When  one  is  obliged  to  say  that  Dr.  Budd,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fowler,  Messrs.  Sandford  and  Curtis,  Jefferies,  Hill,  Gray,  Berners,  and 
others  did  not  put  up  any  stand,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  was  the 
deficiency.  Some  said  it  was  the  poorest  show  the  Society  had  ever 


held  ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  mind 
former  exhibitions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  definitely.  There 
were  some  stands  which  obtained  prizes  of  which  the  owners  said  they 
had  never  set  up  so  bad  a  lot,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  so 
poor  a  collection  of  seventy-twos.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  good 
flowers,  but  there  have  been  years  when  not  one  of  the  boxes  shown 
would  have  received  any  recognition  whatever.  There  were  some  good 
Teas,  but  the  generality  of  these  were  below  the  average  ;  neither  were 
there  any  startling  blooms,  such  as  in  a  good  season  caused  them  to  be 
in  everyone’s  mouth ;  and  so  again  in  the  classes  for  new  Roses,  the 
greater  bulk  of  them  were  of  home  origin,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons’  stand  of  twelve,  which  took  the  first  place,  was  composed  exclusively 
of  their  own  flowers.  Of  the  'foreign  claimants  to  the  distinction  of 
being  placed  in  National  Rose  Society’s  catalogue  very  few  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  truth  is  that  growers  find  it  much  safer  to  rely  upon 
the  much  better  plants  that  they  can  obtain  of  the  home-raised  varieties 
than  upon  the  weaklings  which  they  receive  from  the  continent. 


The  schedule  is  a  most  varied  one,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  many 
of  our  members.  Growers  of  all  kinds  had  opportunities  offered  to 
them,  and  had  the  season  been  more  favourable  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  where  the  Roses  could  have  been  placed.  The  medal  Roses  were 
not  found  among  the  novelties,  but  among  such  old  flowers  as  Innocente 
Pirola,  Her  Majesty,  The  Bride,  and  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  Marie  Baumann,  which  has  been  so  often  selected  as  the 
premier  Rose,  had  to  give  way  to  others.  Of  course,  one  has  seen  medal 
Roses  much  superior  to  those  which  obtained  the  awards  this  year  ; 
indeed,  the  question  was  put  by  two  of  our  most  experienced  rosarians 
whether  they  were  obliged  to  award  the  medal,  as  it  was  so  difficult  to 
find  a  Rose  up  to  their  standard.  No  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  a 
new  seedling,  but  Mr.  Frank  Cant  received  a  commendation  for  his  new 
Rose,  Mrs.  Frank  Cant.  _ 


With  regard  to  the  exhibition  itself  it  was  held  in  the  nave  in  front 
of  the  great  organ.  The  Committee  had  been  much  exercised  by  what 
they  considered  the  inad(  quacy  of  the  space  and  its  inconvenience  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  quite  as  convenient  as  when 
held  in  the  long  transept.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season  there  were  very  few 
prizes  untaken.  The  nurserymen’s  trophy  went  again  to  the  north, 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  succeeded,  after  six  years,  in  wresting  the  amateur 
trophy  from  Mr.  Lindsell,  who  has  held  it  for  that  time  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Orpen  secured  the  Harkness  cup  and  also  the  Tea  trophy  for 
the  present  year,  so  the  fortunes  and  glory  of  the  war  change  from  year 
to  year  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  facts  noticeable  in  the  personnel  of 
the  exhibitors.  That  very  liberal  supporter  of  the  Society,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Grahame,  has  shown  what  we  may  expect  from  him  in  his  new  home  at 
Leatherbead.  It  has  been  an  unfavourable  time  for  new  planted  Roses, 
yet  for  all  that  he  has  gallantly  moved  upwards — a  foretaste,  no  doubt, 
of  future  triumphs.  Then  the  prizes  gained  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons 
and  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  show  how  largely  they  have  benefited  by 
their  new  ventures ;  the  rich  unctuous  soil  of  Hitchin  and  the  famous 
classic  ground  at  Ledbury  have  materially  aided  them  in  carrying  off 
the  honours  which  they  have  won.  The  Newtownards  firm  must  have 
especially  felt  the  benefit  of  their  move,  when,  instead  of  the  long,  and 
to  Roses  destructive,  journey  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  were  able 
to  bring  the  flowers  up  from  Hereford .  One  notices  among  the  smaller 
exhibitors  some  new  names,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  I  think  that 
under  the  new  regulations  some  of  these  will  creep  up  by-and-by  into  the 
higher  classes.  It  would  be,  I  think,  futile  after  the  copious  reports  given 
in  the  Journal  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I  should  like  to  note.  _ 

I  think  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  exhibits  were  the  boxes  of 
twelve  of  one  variety,  and  of  these  I  think  the  most  conspicuous  were 
a  beautiful  box  of  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  the  best  Rose  Dicksons  have  sent  out  ;  a  grand  box  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  shown  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  and  a  beautiful  box  of  that 
little  known  Rose  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  shown  by  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son. 
The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  and  a  grand  stand  of  twelve  of  Capt.  Hayward,  shown  by  the 
same  firm.  It  has  been  doubted  by  soma  whether  this  would  ever  be 
full  enough  for  exhibition,  but  this  stand  will,  I  think,  set  this  at  rest. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  also  well  shown,  though  not  so  extensively  as  one 
might  have  wished,  but  why  will  some  exhibitors  persist  in  giving  it 
its  American  alias  instead  of  that  which  obtained  for  it  the  gold  medal 
of  the  National  ?  It  is  understood,  I  thought,  that  the  English  name 
was  the  one  by  which  it  was  to  be  recognised,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  No  new  Rose  of  foreign  origin  has  become  so  popular  as 
Maman  Cochet ;  it  was  constantly  exhibited,  and  appears  to  be  a  most 
constant  Rose.  If  Muriel  Grahame  (Dickson  &  Sons)  retains  the 
character  of  the  flower  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindsell,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 


Garden  Roses  again  formed  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  and  such  exhibits  as  those  set  up  were  likely  to  increase 
their  popularity,  although  the  earliness  of  the  season  had  deprived  us  of 
many  of  our  beautiful  single  Roses.  Stands  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  of 
Worksop,  were  far  in  advanceof  any  we  have  yet  seen,  whether  as  regards 
the  variety  and  quality  of  the  flowers  or  the  manner  of  their  setting  up.  It 
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may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  introduce  these  beautiful  flowers 
into  their  gardens  to  name  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  stands.  In  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s  the  following  were  especially 
noticeable  Homft-e,  a  besutifal  old  Tea  ;  Madame  Falcot,  brilliant  in 
colour  ;  Ma  Capucine,  the  deepest  in  colour  of  its  class  ;  L’Ideal ; 
Dr.  Regis,  orange  red  ;  Alister  Stella  Grey,  a  pretty  Noisette,  and  very 
free  flowering ;  Cbedane  Guinoisseau,  a  pretty  little  yellow  Rose ; 
Madame  Pierre  Oochet,  a  very  beautiful  Rose  with  dark  glossy  foliage  of 
free  growth,  but  somewhat  dwarf  and  extremely  floriferous  ;  Celestial, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  Marquise  de  Salisbury.  Messrs.  Cooling’s  collec¬ 
tion  were  the  following,  besides  those  already  mentioned  in  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son’s  : — Papillion,  Madame  Adeline  d’Aoust,  Celine  Forestier,  which 
reminds  me  of  good  old  John  Standish  ;  Moss  Salet,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  a  favourite  flower  of  the  late  Mr.  RadcliflEe  ;  Perle  de  Feu, 
Madame  Georges  Bruant,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Rugosa  Hybrids ;  Paul’s 
Single  White;  Madame  Carnot,  Bflle  des  Jardins,  Waltham  Climber 
No.  1,  Crested  Moss,  quaint  and  beautiful  ;  Jaune  Desprez,  Beau'd  Incon- 
stante,  very  beautiful  in  its  colouring  ;  Ophirie,  Common  China,  Cramoisie 
Superidure,  The  Pet,  Princesse  de  Monaco,  Bardou  Job,  very  brilliant  ; 
Leopold  d’Orleans,  Rugosa  alba,  Longworth  Rambler,  Single  Crimson, 
and  Maiden’s  Blush. 


Th.ere  is  a  feature  in  the  Crystal  Palace  show  which  is,  I  think, 
unique,  and  which  gives  it  to  an  old  stager  like  mjself  a  peculiar  charm. 
Every  rosarian  in  the  kingdom,  if  be  can  possibly  do  so,  makes  it  a  point 
to  be  there.  One  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  friends  whom  we  have  met 
in  years  past,  and  may  perhaps  not  meet  again.  It  was  pleasant  to  once 
more  be  able  to  have  a  chat  with  our  popular  President,  to  see  those  who, 
like  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  a  retired  veteran,  still  retains  a  keen  love  for  the 
Rose,  though  no  longer  an  exhibitor,  and  so  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  whose 
Roses  still  live  fresh  in  one’s  memory  ;  but  even  here  there  are  as  in  all 
things  regrets  mingled  with  our  pleasures.  We  miss  the  cheery  greetings 
of  good  old  George  Prince,  and  the  ever  pleasant  recognition  of  that 
keen  rosarian,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  whose  terrible  bicycle  accident 
had  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  home,  and  whose  speedy  recovery  all  rosarians 
earnestly  wish.  _ 

I  need  hardly  sav  that  all  the  arrangements  were  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Head  and  his  assistants,  and  after  all  there 
is  no  place  so  pleasant  for  a  Rose  show  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  I  trust 
for  many  a  year  to  come  the  National  Rose  Society  will  make  it  the 
trysting  place  for  its  exhibitions. — D.,  Deal, 

Notes  ox  “The  Natioxal.” 

The  great  event  of  the  Rose  year — the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  the 
N.R  S. — has  come  and  gone,  and  I  suppose  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  those  most  concerned  is  one  of  relief  that  the  function  is  over, 
Four  months  ago  it  seemed  impossible  that  such  a  feeling  could  find 
room  in  the  mind  of  any  rosarian.  The  winter  had  been  the  kindest 
experienced  for  many  years,  the  trees  were  looking  in  splendid  condition 
for  a  vigorous  growth,  and  we  were  ready  to  believe  that  the  long- 
talked-of,  much-hoped-for  “  good  Rose  year  ”  was  at  last  in  sight.  But 
alas  !  The  start  into  growth  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the  cassation  of 
all  rainfall,  and  as  the  sun’s  power  increased  the  soil  got  drier,  the 
growths  came  to  a  standstill,  insect  and  other  pests  multiplied  and 
increased  to  an  unheard  of  extent,  and  all  hopes  of  a  good  time  vanished. 
The  whole  of  what  should  have  been  the  growing  season  was  passed 
in  a  withering  drought,  with  the  unavoidable  result  that  the  Roses  were 
thrown  entirely  out  of  character,  came  long  before  they  could  be  used, 
and  came,  generally  speaking,  so  poor  and  thin  that  as  July  4th  drew 
near  the  only  hope  an  exhibitor  could  entertain  was  that  his  rivals’ 
plight  might  be  just  a  trifle  worse  than  his  own,  and  his  only  curiosity 
was  as  to  who  of  the  usual  men  would  be  quite  unable  to  exhibit.  Now 
that  the  Show  is  past,  I  fear  it  must  be  written  down  as  the  worst  the 
N.R  S.  has  ever  held  since  1879,  when  (from  the  very  opposite  cause — 
the  cold  and  wet  and  backward  season)  the  blooms  were  few  and  poor, 
and  those  in  the  winning  stand  in  the  great  trade  class  were  cut  from 
plants  grown  under  glass.  Yet  the  exhibition  of  1896  proved  to  be  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  contained  some  really  fine  blooms. 


The  Northern  growers  were  expected  to  hold  the  advantage  in  such 
a  season,  and  in  the  trade  championship  class  this  was  proved  to  be  the 
case  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  winning,  bnt.  with  a  stand  of  flowers 
which  could  not  compare  with  that  which  gave  them  their  previous 
victory.  They  were  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  and  indeed  if 
the  judging  had  been  delayed  one  hour  the  decision  must  have  been 
reversed.  The  amateur  trophy  was  once  more  won  by  Mr.  Pemberton, 
a  result  which  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  whom  I  spoke  to  upon 
the  subject.  He  has  manifested  such  persistent  pluck  in  showing 
steadily  on  through  six  years  of  defeat  that  many  were  sincerely  hoping 
that  his  efforts  might  be  rewarded  by  success,  and  so  it  turned  out. 


Probably,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  all  were  those 
of  Messrs,  Dickson  of  Newtownards,  in  the  trade  division,  and  Mr. 
O.  G.  Orpen  among  the  amateurs.  The  former  entered  in*  six  of  the 
trade  and  open  classes,  and  were  placed  first  everywhere,  and  with 
flowers  which  in  many  cases  were  the  most  typical  in  the  exhibition. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  their  stands  of  twelve  Capt.  Hayward, 
and  twelve  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  where  they  were  far 
ahead  of  all  others,  although  some  fourteen  and  sixteen  boxes  were 
staged  in  the  two  classes  respectively.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  plucky  and  enterprising  young  men  had  to  cut  their  flowers  at 


seven  o’clock  on  the  previous  morning,  and  to  take  a  journey  of  some  five 
hundred  miles,  occupying  about  eighteen  hours,  and  involving  thirteen 
changes  of  train  and  steamer,  such  a  result  appears  almost  phenomenal. 

Mr.  Orpen’s  doings  were  no  less  remarkable  in  their  way.  He  was 
first  for  the  champion  Tea  trophy,  first  for  the  Harkness  twenty-five 
guinea  cup,  first  for  twelve  distinct  Teas,  and  second  for  nine  of  one 
variety.  And  this  in  most  cases  against  men  who  probably  have  seven 
times  his  number  of  plants  to  choose  from,  for  Mr.  Orpen  shows  in  the 
“  under  1000  ’’  division  1  The  victory  in  the  Harkness  cup  class  was  the 
third  which  Mr.  Orpen  has  achieved,  and  that  consecutively,  therefore 
he  has  made  this  handsome  prize  his  own  property ;  a  result 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated,  although  I  and 
others  would  have  been  glad  (in  the  interests  of  the  Society)  to  see  the 
cup  remain  a  little  longer  in  competition  in  order  to  give  interest  to  the 
schedule.  However,  we  can  but  hope  that  Messrs.  Harkness  will  be 
sufficiently  gratified  by  their  own  success  to  provide  a  second  cup,  and 
that  this  may  produce  stronger  and  more  lengthy  competition. 

Mr.  Orpen’s  box  as  a  whole  did  not  reach  the  high  standard  of  his 
previous  exhibits  in  this  class,  there  being  two  or  three  small  flowers  in 
the  front  row  ;  but  these  were  in  measure  compensated  for  by  the 
presence  of  three  magnificent  Teas.  All  three  of  these  were  so  far 
ahead  of  any  others  that  the  judges  were  for  a  time  in  doubt  as  to  which 
should  be  awarded  the  medal  for  the  bast  bloom.  They  finally  decided 
upon  the  splendid  bloom  of  The  Bride,  but  a  little  later  in  the  day 
this  had  past  its  best,  and  the  Maman  Cochet  (which  variety  was  shown 
splendidly  throughout  the  exhibition)  just  behind  it  in  the  box  was  far 
better. 


Special  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame’s  winnings. 
As  all  the  Rose  world  knows,  this  gentleman  removed  his  abode  from 
Croydon  to  Leatherhead  last  year  only  ;  so  that  presumably,  every  one 
of  his  trees  has  been  planned  less  than  nine  m'uiths,  and  yet  he  was 
first  for  eight  treble  Teas  and  for  nine  of  one  variety,  and  second  to 
Mr.  0.'’pen  for  the  Tea  trophy.  After  this,  and  given  another  year  for 
Mr.  Grahame's  Roses  to  get  established,  the  battle  between  these  two 
fine  growers  next  year  should  be  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 


The  only  other  box  that  struck  me  as  really  fine  was  Mr.  Machin’s 
twelve  Her  Majesty.  These  were  very  good  examples  of  this  somewhat 
uncertain  Rose,  and  to  one  of  them  w«>8  awarded  the  silver  medal  for 
best  H.P.  in  the  amateur  division.  The  medals  in  the  trade  classes 
were  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R,  Cant  with  Duchesse  de  Morny  and  Messrs. 
Harkness  with  Innocente  Pirola ;  in  both  cases  with  flowers  which  in 
an  ordinary  year  would  have  stood  no  chance  of  this  distinction. 


Much  interest  was  added  to  the  schedule  for  this  year  by  the 
provision  (by  an  amateur  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  to  be 
unnecessary  to  mention)  of  two  cups,  one  for  trade  growers  and  one  for 
amateurs,  for  twelve  and  six  blooms  respectively,  of  Roses  put  into 
commerce  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons.  These  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  trophies  in  the  schedule.  They  have  to  be  won  twice  before 
becoming  the  property  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the  first  chances  were 
gained  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Lindsell.  The  same  gentleman  had 
provided  a  class  for  eighteen  Roses  of  English  and  Scotch  raising,  and 
first  prize  here  was  won,  appropriately  enough,  by  the  firm  whose  Roses 
were  the  subject  of  competition  in  the  two  classes  just  named. 


I  have  penned  these  notes  because  I  know  many  readers,  while 
interested  in  Roses,  have  not  sufficient  patience  to  waie  through  the 
long  lists  of  names  which  are  found  in  the  regular  reports  and  which 
exhibitors  find  of  so  great  interest.  Perhaps  such  may  find  in  these 
somewhat  desultory  jottings  anent  onr  exhibition  of  Saturday  that 
which  they  desire. — J.  B. 

ROSE  SHOWS. 

WESTMINSTER.— July  14th. 

In  conjunction  with  the  usual  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
was  au  exhibition  of  Roses.  Numerous  entries  were  received,  but  many 
of  the  intending  exhibitors  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  owing,  no 
doubt  to  a  scarcity  of  blooms  through  the  long  continued  drought  and 
sunshine.  The  quality  of  the  flowers,  though  below  the  average,  was 
up  to  expectations  for  the  reason  aforementioned.  Classes  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  Amongst  the  former  several  good 
blooms  were  noticed  ;  but  generally  speaking,  there  was  a  decided  lack 
of  freshness  throughout. 

Amateubs’  Classes. 

Two  exhibitors  only  appeared  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  single 
trusses,  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq,,  Reigate,  winning 
with  moderate  flowers  of — Back  row  :  Her  Majesty,  Etienne  Levet, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Eclair,  Madame  Prosper 
Laugier,  La  France,  Reynolds  Hole.  Middle  row  :  Gustave  Piganeau, 
E .  Y.  Teas,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Pierre  Netting,  Marie  Rady,  CHo,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Caroline  Testout.  Front  row  ;  Due  de  Rohan,  Captain 
Christy,  Earl  of  Duflferin,  Fran9Dis  Michelon,  Horace  Vernet,  Margaret 
Haywood,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  0.  J.  Grahame,  Ejq., 
Leatherhead,  was  winner  of  the  second  prize.  Mr.  R.  Bonnett,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Bedford,  was  first  with  twelve  single 
trusses,  showing  Star  of  Waltham,  Bmilie  Hausburg,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Marie  Finger,  Marquise  de  Oastellane,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Ducbeiee  de 
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Vallombroea,  Duke  of  Teck,  Earl  of  DufEerin,  Marie  Rady,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Captain  Christy.  The  quality  of  the  above  flowers  was 
poor.  The  second  prize  fell  to  E.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Eeigate.  For  six  single 
trusses  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  placed  first  with  Her  Majesty, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Dake  of  Wellington,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Marie 
Baumann,  and  Gustave  Piganeau.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Ipswich.  R.  H.  Langton,  Esq.,  Hendon,  was 
first  with  six  trusses  of  one  variety,  showing  La  France,  Mr.  R.  Bonnett 
following  with  the  second  place. 

Four  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  twenty-fowr  Teas  in  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  the  winning  box  shown  by  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
Colchester,  containing  fairly  good  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Madame 
Hoste,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mar^!chal  Niel, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Corunna,  The  Bride,  Sylph,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Ernest  Metz,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Madame  Casin.  The  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar  was  second  with  a  stand  which  contained  several 
weak  blooms.  Allen  Chandler,  Esq.,  Haslemere,  was  first  with  twelve 
Teas,  but  the  flowers  were  for  the  most  part  weak.  E,  E.  West,  Esq., 
Reigate,  was  first  with  six,  showing  Anna  Ollivier,  Souvenir  de  S.  A, 
Prince,  Honourable  Edith  Gifford,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
and  Innocente  Pirola  ;  the  second  award  going  to  R.  H.  Langton,  Esq. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  first  with  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing 
Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  R.  Bonnett  following  with  Innocente  Pirola. 

Oi*BN  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  four  single  truses  three  exhibitors  appeared, 
and  the  competition  was  so  keen  that  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  Judges  to  Mr.  G.  Monnf,  Canterbury,  and  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son, 
Cheshunt.  In  the  former  stand  the  best  blooms  were  Reynolds 
Hole,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  EugSne  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  ii>  the 
lattfT,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Reynolds  Hole,  D«c  de  Rohan,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Eclair,  and  Horace  Yemet  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  placed 
first  with  twelve  single  trusses  out  of  six  competitors,  showing  in  good 
form  Earl  of  DufEerin,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Caroline  Testout, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K.  WilUams,  Prince  Arthur,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
and  Xavier  Olibo.  Tie  second  award  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Ches¬ 
hunt,  Mr.  G.  Mount  was  again  first  with  a  dozen  trebles  ;  the  flowers, 
which  showed  the  effects  of  the  hot  sunshine,  were  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Earl  of  DufEerin,  La  B'rance,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comte  Ra’mbaud,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Madame  Eugbne  Verdier.  The 
second  i  place  here  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Mr.  George 
Mount  was  winner  with  twelve  single  trusses  of  one  variety,  showing 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  taking  second  prize  with  the  same 
variety. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  won  with  twenty-four  single 
trusses  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  showing  moderate  blooms  of — Back  row  ; 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Ernest  Metz,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Lambard,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  De  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  Middle  row  ;  Niphetos,  Jean  Ducher,  Innocente  Pirola,  La 
Princesse  Vera,  Maibchal  Niel,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Scipion  Cochet, 
Madame  Hoste.  Front  row  ;  Madame  Bravy ,.  Caroline  Kuster,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Mrs.  Jas.  Wilson,  Francisca  Kruger,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Sunset.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
winners  of  the  second  award.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  treble  Teas  also 
went  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son,  who  showed  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  The  Bride,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Caroline  Kuster,  Ernest  Metz,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Marbchal  Niel,  and  Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son 
again  taking  the  second  place.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were  first  with 
twelve  Teas  in  one  variety,  showing  Innocente  Pirola.  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son  followed  second  with  Maman  Cochet. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Waveeteee  Botaxical  Gaedens. 

To  the  Corporation  and  to  the  residents  situated  in  this  part  of 
greater  Liverpool  the  improved  condition  of  the  above  gardens  must  be 
a  source  of  much  pleasure.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  on  a  recent 
visit  looked  the  picture  of  neatness,  everything  appearing  as  it  ought 
to  be,  thoroughly  well  cared  for.  Herbaceous  and  other  hardy  plants 
have  been  re-arranged  in  prepared  borders,  and  are  thriving  remarkably 
well,  room  being  given  for  each  kind  to  be  inspected  by  students.  The 
hardy  fernery  is  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  careful  inspection, 
the  varieties  being  in  excellent  condition.  A  portion  of  ground  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  3000  are  grown,  and 
well  they  look,  giving  every  promise  of  a  good  return  in  their  proper 
season.  Palms  and  Ferns  have  been  repotted,  and  looked  admirable, 
whilst  over  a  thousand  Pelargoniums  form  a  bright  and  pleasing  array 
on  the  front  stages.  All  the  glass  houses  present  the  same  clean  con¬ 
dition,  and  are  stocked  with  healthy  plants.  Altogether  the  gardens  and 
park  are  worthy  of  being  well  kept  by  the  Corporation,  whose  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  thousands  who  may  be  seen  enjoying  the  beautiful 
promenades.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Curator,  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  work,  and  in  having  such  a  painstaking  foreman  as  Mr.  Devanny, 
who  has  under  him  a  civil  and  hardworking  staff  of  men. 

Elm  Hall,  Waveeteee. 

The  spring  bedding  on  the  drive  has  been  most  charming  this  season. 
Some  250  yards  in  length,  the  background  contains  a  fine  shrubbery 


filled  with  choice  flowering  shrubs,  which  wind  in  and  out  in  the  most 
irregular  maimer.  A  border  3  feet  wide  runs  in  front,  and  here  Mr. 
Bracegirdle,  the  able  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  planted  a  front 
row  of  Forget-me-nots,  then  one  of  yellow  Wallflowers,  and  behind  that 
a  band  of  the  old  blood-red  Wallflower.  These,  with  the  flowering 
shrubs  behind,  formed  a  more  than  pleasing  picture.  Other  impoitant 
work  has  and  is  being  carried  out,  such  as  a  new  tennis  court,  which  is 
completed,  and  a  commodious  stove  is  being  erected,  which  ought  to 
make  Mr.  Bracegirdle  a  formidable  opponent  at  the  leading  exhibitions. 

Knowsley  Hall. 

One  might  travel  many  miles  and  not  find  forced  Strawberries  grown 
to  such  splendid  proportions  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Doe  ;  4000  is  the  number 
grown,  and  they  have  this  year  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fine,  handsome 
fruits,  excellent  in  colour  and  flavour.  La  Grosse  Sucrde  and  Royal 
Sovereign  Mr.  Doe  considers  unsurpassed  for  forcing,  and  1.500  of  the 
latter  are  being  potted  this  season.  Last  season’s  runners  carefully  laid 
in  are  chiefly  used,  and  no  better  system  could  possibly  be  followed. 
Monarch  and  Leader  have  both  had  a  trial  indoors  ;  the  former  is  not 
satisfactory,  but  the  latter,  as  a  late  variety,  has  produced  enormous 
crops  of  fruit,  fine  in  colour,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour  ;  it  will, 
however,  be  tried  again.  Outside  the  crops  have  been  superior  to  all 
others,  and  Liverpool  growers  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  these  two 
sterling  novelties.  Melons  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  superb  ;  one 
side  of  a  house  contained  seventy-two  beautiful  fruits,  several  of  which 
scaled  G  lbs.  each.  The  majority  are  all  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Doe, 
many  possessing  exceptional  merit.  All  the  Vine  borders  have  been  re¬ 
made,  and  alterations  to  the  houses  are  in  contemplation,  entailing  much 
study  and  labour  for  some  time  to  come. — R.  P.  R. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Deill  Hall,  July  14th. 

The  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  was  not  very  large,  though 
many  fine  exhibits  were  staged.  Hardy  flowers  and  vegetables  made 
the  major  portion  of  the  display.  Orchids  being  sparsely  shown.  The 
Rose  show  held  at  the  same  time  is  reported  on  page  53. 

Feuit  Committee. — Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  H.  Pearson,  J.  Cheal,  A,  IT.  Barron,  T.  J.  Salt- 
marsh,  T.  B'jfe,  J.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Sage,  T.  Farr,  C.  Herrin, 
J.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  and  J.  Wright. 

The  first  subject  introduced  was  Veifch's  Perfection  Straioherry  that 
was  unanimously  accorded  three  marXs  of  merit  at  Chiswick,  and  the 
variety  was  new  with  equal  unanimity  accorded  a  first-class  certificate 
(see  page  60).  Mr.  ^William  Carmichael,  41,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh, 
exhibited  Strawberries  William  Carmichael  and  Prince  of  Wales  from 
the  same  cross  as  the  foregoing  (Waterloo  and  British  Queen) ;  also 
Queen  of  Denmark  from  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  Latest  of  All.  The 
two  first  named  were  large,  the  last  mentioned  small,  but  good.  It 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Carmichael’s  varieties  should  be  grown  in  the 
south — at  Chiswick — where  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  might  be  moie  fully 
developed  than  in  the  north. 

Several  Melons  were  examined,  some  being  of  no  value,  others  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise.  Mr,  J.  Barkham,  Longford  House  Gardens,  Rye,  sent  a 
well-netted  scarlet  fleshed  fruit,  Parltliam's  Searlct,  for  which  an  award 
of  merit  was  granted.  Mr.  Wilson  sent  from  Eridge  Castle  Gardens  a 
handsome  and  delicately  netted  Melon,  with  greenish  white  flesh,  juicy, 
and  very  refreshing.  Mr.  0.  Thomas  sent  Melon  The  Lady,  that  received 
an  award  of  merit  last  year.  Decidedly  overripe.  Mr.  G.  Wythes  sent 
Melon  Syon  Queen,  a  Beechwood  type  of  Melon ;  also  Syon  Gem.  Melon 
Lennox  Beauty  was  sent  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  small,  poor,  and  promptly 
passed.  Mr.  Alderman,  Morden  Hall  Gardens,  Surrey,  sent  a  handsome 
fruit  of  Melon  Effingham  Perfection  :  parentage,  a  seedling  from  Hero 
of  Lockings  and  William  Tillery,  crossed  with  Windsor  Castle.  An 
award  of  merit  was  granted,  with  a  request  that  a  fruit  be  seen  again 
not  so  fully  ripe. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Craven,  The  Gardens,  Allerton  Priory,  Liverpool,  sent  fine 
clusters  of  Frogmore  Selected  Tomato  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  B’.  O. 
Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  sent  Tomato  Brockhampton 
King  (recommended  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick).  Mr.  A.  Bishop  sent  from 
Westley  Hall  Gardens  a  new  Tomato,  very  dark  in  colour  and  overripe  ; 
also  a  large  mixed  green  and  red-fleshed  Melon,  ripe  in  the  centre  but 
hard  next  the  rind.  He  also  sent  heavily  laden  branches  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  Myrobalan  Plum,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  to  see 
ripe  fruit.  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  sent  Cucumber  Palmer’s  Graceful, 
a  very  prolific  variety,  smooth,  dark  green,  and  of  good  quality,  but  no 
award  was  made.  Mr.  Hayne,  B'ordington,  Dorchester,  sent  sprays 
of  the  Black  Currant  Gooseberry,  more  of  a  Gooseberry  than  a  Currant, 
small  and  dark  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Johnson  k  Son,  Boston,  sent  a  handsome  dish,  also  bearing 
haulm,  of  the  Boston  Unrivalled  Pea,  3^  feet.  It  obtained  three 
marks  of  merit  at  Chiswick,  and  now  an  award  of  merit. 

Meritorious  collections  were  arranged  on  the  side  tables,  for  which 
medals  were  awarded.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  twenty-two 
dishes  of  Cherries,  fourteen  of  Currants,  one  of  Superlative  Raspberry, 
twenty-six  of  Gooseberries,  and  two  of  Pears,  all  in  admirable  condition 
(silver  Knightian  medal). 

Mr.  Keif,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  sent 
three  boxes  of  handsome  Peaches  grown  within  two  miles  of  Charing 
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Cross  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Son  sent  a  collection 
of  fifty  dishes  of  Peas  —a  fine  exhibit  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  E,  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  arranged  a  splendid 
display  of  vegetables— Onions,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Beet, 
Tomatoes.  Peas,  Potatoes,  Broad  and  Kidney  Beans,  and  all  of  such 
remarkable  size  and  quality  as  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  no  lack 
of  rain  at  Aldenham,  though  we  believe  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity, 
and  the  alternative  is  that  Mr.  Beckett  can  grow  grand  vegetables 
whether  it  rains  or  not  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal). 

Fruit  Prizes. — Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  II.  Balderson,  and  J.  Smith 
were  appointed  a  sub-Committee  to  examine  the  fruit*  (Apples  and 
Pears)  that  might  be  sent  from  time  to  time  in  competition  for  the  Veitch 
prizes.  On  the  present  occasion  only  two  dishes  of  Pears  were  sent,  and 
neither  of  them  merited  the  first  prize.  The  second  prize  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  for  Citron  des  Carmes  ;  and  the  third  was  with¬ 
held,  as  another  dish  contained  fruits  of  the  same  variety  under-ripe  and 
over-ripe,  none  in  the  best  condition.  By  far  the  best  flavoured  fruits 
of  Citron  des  Carmes  were  in  a  dish  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’  collection. 
These  were  well  worthy  of  a  first  prize,  but  the  competition  is  limited 
to  amateurs. 

Floral  Committee. — Present  ;  W,  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J,  Fraser,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herhst,  R.  Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
George  Stevens,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Fraser,  R.  Milligan  Hogg, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Jas.  Walker, 
Edwin  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  J.  Salter,  H,  Cannell,  Chas.  Blick,  George 
Paul,  and  Harry  Turner, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  manager  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  staged  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  the  bunches  were  too  compact  to  show  the 
real  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  were  also  sent  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  These  comprised  the 
majority  of  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Crown  Jewel,  Apple  Blossom, 
Emily  Eckford,  Miss  Hunt,  Mars,  Royal  Rose,  Catherine  Tracey,  Duke 
of  Yorfe,  and  Waverley.  Each  variety  was  arranged  and  lightened  with 
the  aid  of  Gypsophila  sprays,  which  tended  to  relieve  any  formality. 
The  same  firm  sent  Begonia  Carmiaata,  Didymoearpus  malaganus, 
Adiantum  Bessonianum  and  Streptoesrpus  pulchellu.s,  Sambucus 
racemosus,  Mutisia  decurrens,  Cornus  macrophylla,  Clethra  canescens, 
Thuya  gigantea  aurea  variegata.  Clematis  coerulea  odorata,  ^nd  Water 
Lilies  in  variety. 

Carnations  were  largely  staged  by  Mr.  T,  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Amongst  the  varieties  noticed  were  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  Queen  of  Bedders,  Prince  of  Orange,  Old  Clove,  Raby  Castle, 
and  Ketton . Rose.  Mr.  R.  Hartland,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  staged  a 
large  and  imposing  collection  of  double  Begonia  blooms.  T^a  France, 
Leviathan,  Beauty  of  Belgrove,  Duke  of  Teck,  Lady  Arnott,  Mrs.  French, 
Paul  Verlaine,  and  Albert  Crou8se»were  all  good.  Cut  Roses  were  staged 
in  fair  numbers  by  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross.  For  the  season 
the  blooms-  were  good. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  handsome  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  such  as  Calliopsis,  Platycodon  Mariesi,  Alstrbmeria 
auiantiaca,  Spineas,  Statices,  Phloxes,  and  others.  Messrs.  Young  and 
Dobinson,  Stevenage,  sent  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Sweet 
Peas,  Poppies,  Delphiniums,  Carnations,  and  Antirrhiniums  were 
conspicuous. 

Mr.  E.  Burrell,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Esher,  sent  Pterocarya  cantisica  in  fruit.  Hardy  flowers  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.  The  stand  of  Violas 
was  charming,  as  also  was  one  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  while  the  Carnations, 
Spirajas,  and  other  plants  were  attractive.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  showed  baskets  of  Rose  Sylph,  Empresi  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  Enchantress,  Waltham  Standard,  Rosomane,  Alix  Hugier,  and  a 
stand  of  Beauts  Inconstante,  and  bunches  of  several  other  varieties, 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbusb  &,  Son,  Highgate,  sent  a  large  and  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  Ivies,  amongst  which  Hederas  digitata  aurea,  elegantissima, 
Caenwoodlana,  maculata,  palmata,  dentata,  and  japonica  argentea  were 
chiefly  conspicuous.  The  exhibit  was  most  interesting,  giving  a  good 
idea  of  the  variety  to  be  obtained  in  Ivies. 

A  large  display  of  Liliums  longiflorum  giganteum,  excelsum 
superbum,  and  crocenm,  with  Calochorti  luteus,  venustus  and 
splendens,  came  from  Messrs.  R,  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  the  whole 
making  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  Drury  Lane,  sent 
flowers  of  a  scarlet  slightly  scented  border  Carnation  Jim  Smyth.  Car¬ 
nations  in  great  variety,  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Book- 
ham,  including  such  novelties  as  Mrs.  Dranfield,  Eldorado,  Voltaire, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Golden  Eagle,  Nabob,  Lady  Ridley,  President  Carnot, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  Marathorn,  Mr,  Nigel,  Lady  Ridley,  and  others. 

B,  Colley  Sharpin,  Esq.,  Bedford,  sent  blooms  of  Carnations  Mrs. 
Parkinson  and  Alice  Mills.  Picotces  and  Carnations  also  came  from  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  who  showed  Picotees  Clio  and  Duchess  of  York,  and 
Carnations  Primrose  League,  May  Queen,  Duchess,  Sir  Guy  Macclesfield, 
Knight  Errant,  The  Gift,  Virgo,  and  Mrs.  Douglas.  Mr.  J.  Blick,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Hayes,  sent  a  most  interesting  display 
of  Carnations,  which  included  fine  blooms  of  Blushing  Bride,  Gladiator, 
Judith,  Dick  Donovan,  Daisy,  May  Queen,  Princess  Maud,  Golden  Eagle, 
and  others,  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  staged  plantg  of  a  dark  violet 
tinted  Gloxinia,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Edridge.  Messrs.  H.  '  Cannell  &  Son, 
Swanley,  were  represented  by  Cannas,  showing  good  broad-petalled 
blooms  of  Queen  Ch-^rlotte,  Salmon  Queen,  Madame  Crozy,  Duchess  of 
York,  Colibri,  Maurice  Musy,  and  others.  A  small  but  choice  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  came  from  Mr.  H,  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  who  showed  Queen 


Victoria,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Lady  Mina  Balfour,  Captivation, 
Royal  Rose,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mars,  Prima  Donna,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  and  others.  Plants  of  a  light  flowered  dwarf-habited  Pelargonium 
came  from  Mr.  C.  Dymott,  Pheemantle. 

The  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  silver-g-lt  Flora  medal  to  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons ;  silver  Floras  to  Messrs.  Hartland  &  Sons,  T.  S. 
Ware,  M.  Prichard,  and  A.  F.  W.  Hayward  ;  silver  Banksians  to  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co  ,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  W.  Rumsey,  and  F.  C.  Foster  ;  and 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee.— Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  White,  W.  Thompson,  C.  Winn,  E.  Hill,  C.  Pilcher,  W.  Cobb, 
T.  Statter,  F.  Sander,  J.  Jaques,  and  J.  Douglas. 

As  has  been  said,  Orchids  were  by  no  means  numerous.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  Coelogyne  Sandeiiana,  Spathoglottis 
plicata,  Micbolir.zi,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs,  sent  a  few  Orchids,  comprising  Cochlioda 
Noezliana  and  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum.  sceptrum.  Cut  Orchids 
of  good  quality  were  staged  by  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  Statter, 
Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  and  by  Mr.  B.  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord 
Rothschild,  Tring  Park.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  staged 
Cypripediums  and  Cattleya  Mossise  Brilliancy. 

Mr.  W.  n.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  sent  several  Orchids  of  botanical  interest,  each  in  capital 
condition.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham 
Court,  sent  some  handsome  Cattleya  flowers,  mostly  varieties  of 
C.  gigas. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Adiantum  Bessonianum  (Jas.  O’Brien). — This  is  a  West  Indian 
variety,  of  compact  habit  and  moderately  large  closely  growing  fronds 
(first-class  certificate). 

Canna  Ami  Jules  Chretien  (H.  Cannell  &  Son). — A  fine  variety. 
The  colour  is  pale  orange  red  (award  of  merit). 

Carina  Aurora  (H.  Cannell  &  Son). — Orange  red  is  the  colour  of 
this  handsome  Canna  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Alice  Mills  (E.  C.  Sharpin), — A  yellow  ground  of  fine 
quality,  The  variety  lacks  scent  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Blushing  Bride,  (C.  Blick). — A  well-formed  flower  of  a 
delicate  flesh  colour,  but  lacking  scent  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Boreas  (C.  Blick) — A  blackish  crimson  variety  of  good 
size  and  shape  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Bick  Donovan  (C.  Blick). — A  superb  white,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  destitute  of  fragrance  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Golden  Eagle  (C.  Blick). — A  pale  yellow  ground,  of  good 
size  and  substance  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Jim  Smyth  (II.  G.  Smyth). — A  bright  scarlet  Carnation 
with  medium-sized  flowers,  of  good  branching  habit  but  lacking  scent 
(award  of  merit). 

Carnation  May  Queen  (Chas.  Turner)  — A  large  full  flower  with 
yellow  ground  and  light  rose  marking,  but  scentless  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Mrs.  Mackrae  (C.  Blick). — Of  good  form  and  rich  scarlet 
hue  ;  this  Clove-scented  variety  is  superb  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Primro.<e  Beague  (Charles  Turner). — The  ground  colour 
of  this  variety  is  given  in  the  name.  The  flowers  are  large  with  rosy 
purple  splashes,  but  lack  scent  (award  of  merit). 

Car-nation  Voltaire  (C.  Blick,  J.  Douglas).  —  A  large,  somewhat 
loose  yellow  ground  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Moss-uv  Brilliancy  (H.  Low  &  Co.). — The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  Cattleya  are  purplish  rose,  while  the  lip  is  deep  rosy  crimson 
(award  of  merit). 

Clethra  canescens  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  handsome  hardy  plant, 
with  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  (first-clas*  certificate). 

Gaillardia  Mrs.  Sage  (Sage).— A  fine  variety  of  medium  size.  The 
flowers  are  rich  in  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Gloxinia  Mr.  F.  T.  Edridgi  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  deep  velvety 
violet  purple  variety  with  flowers  of  fine  shape  (award  of  merit), 

Lilium  concolor  (R.  Wallace  &  Co.). — This  is  a  small  flowered  Lily, ' 
The  colour  is  orange  scarlet  with  small  brown  spots  (first-class 
certificate), 

Ficotce  Clio  (Charles  Turner). — A  heavy  rose-edged  variety,  sweetly 
though  not  strongly  scented  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Empress  Alexander  of  Russia  (W.  Paul  &  Son). — Very  much 
after  the  style  of  L’Ideal,  but  richer  in  colour  and  of  finer  size.  The 
quality  i*  excellent,  and  the  Rose  is  certain  to  become  popular  (award 
of  merit). 

Bose  Francis  Duhrieul  (W.  Paul  &  Son)  — A  Tea  variety  of  excep¬ 
tionally  rich  colour.  The  form  of  flower  is  quite  that  of  an  H.P.  The 
colour  is  rich  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Streptooarpus  pulohellus  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  new  strain,  obtained 
by  crossing  Veiteb’s  hybrids  with  S,  Fannini.  The  flowers  are  long 
and  well  marked  (awaid  of  merit). 

Sn-eet  Pea  fjady  Grisel  Hamilton  (H.  Eckford). — Pale  lavender  is 
the  colour  of  this  charming  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Sweet  Pea  Prince  Edward  of  Yorh  (II.  Eckford)  —A  flue  variety, 
of  a  rich  rose  colour,  with  purple  flushings  (award  of  merit). 

Sweet  Pea  Queen  Victoria,  (H,  Eckford).  —  Creamy  white  is  the 
hue  of  this  variety,  which  is  one  of  decided  beauty  (award  of  merit), 

Zygoiretalum  grandijlor-um  (W,  H.  White). — The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  are  pale  green,  with  chocolate  brown  stripes  and  spots.  The 
fringed  lip  is  white,  with  brown  stripes  (award  of  merit). 
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JOUnXAL  OF  HORTICULTUliE  AND  COTTAGE  GAUDENEn. 


Events  op  the  Week. — In  addition  to  several  Rose  shows  yet  to 
take  place,  a  list  of  which  appears  on  page  54,  the  principal  events  for 
the  ensuing  week  are  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Wednesday,  July  22nd,  the  Beckenham  Summer 
show  and  floral  fete,  and  the  show  in  aid  of  the  West  Ham  Hospital,  to 
be  held  at  Stratford,  E.,  the  same  day. 

-  Weather  in  London. — During  the  past  week  the  heat  has 

been  excessive  in  the  metropolis.  On  several  days  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  has  exceeded  80°,  and  Tuesday  was  the  hottest  day  recorded 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  thermometer  registering  85°  in  the  shade. 
On  several  days  the  mercury  has  risen  to  150°  in  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
weather  continues  persistently  dry  in  London,  the  total  measurement  of 
rain  for  ten  days  past  being  only  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

- Cardipp’  Horticultdrad  Society.  —  The  eighth  annual 

show  will  be  held  by  arrangement  with  the  Cardiff  Exhibition 
Committee  in  the  Long  Avenue  adjoining  the  Imperial  Gardens  on  the 
12  th  and  13  th  August  next.  As  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  is  limited  we  are  requested  to  state  that  applications  for 
exhibits  not  for  competition  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  received, 
and  it  is  expected  the  show  will  be  a  full  one. 

-  Potatoes  in  Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire.— These  have 

been  planted  much  more  extensively  this  season  than  in  previous  years. 
The  planting  has  taken  place  chiefly  on  land  usually  occupied  by  Brown 
Mustard,  the  latter  being  now  at  such  a  low  price  that  farmers  were 
advised  not  to  grow  it  for  a  while.  Snowdrops,  Hebrons,  and  Early 
Puritans  occupy  large  areas  in  those  portions  of  these  counties  that  are 
adjacent  ;  but,  owing  to  the  long  continued  drought,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  crops  will  be  very  light.  Where  late  varieties  were 
planted  early  they  are  flowering  profusely,  and  this  itself  tends  to 
minimise  the  'subsequent  yield  of  tubers.  So  far  the  prospects  are  not 
very  bright. 

-  Cultivation  of  Outdoor  Tomatobs.~Now  Is  the  time  to 

decide  on  the  method  to  adopt  if  the  aim  is  an  early  crop  of  Tomatoes, 
regardless  of  size  or  quality.  Cut  away  all  shoots  except  the  centre 
one  ;  should  the  fruit  be  set  up  to  the  fourth  bunch,  take  off  the  top 
just  above  it ;  if  the  leaves  are  thick  remove  half  of  them.  Give  water 
only  once  a  week,  no  matter  bow  hot  and  dry  the  weather — in  fact,  the 
great  thing  is  just  to  keep  the  plants  alive  till  the  fruits  set.  To  have 
fine  fruit  remove  all  shoots  except  the  leading  one  j  thin  the  fruit,  so  as 
not  to  have  more  than  three  on  a  bunch,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
four  bunches  ;  remove  no  leaves  unless  they  are  withered  ;  during  dry 
hot  weather  give  weak  liquid  manure,  not  the  muddy  slush,  which  is 
too  often  given  under  the  impression  that  because  it  is  thick  it  must  be 
strong.  This  is  a  fatal  error,  and  is  soon  evident  by  the  leaves  becoming 
yellow  and  curling  up,  and  the  fruit  spotted  and  diseased.  To  encourage 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit  syringe  with  water  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  full  sun  all  day  ;  the  best  time  to  commence  is  about  five,  so  that  the 
leaves  are  thoroughly  dry  before  the  sun  goes  down. — F.  C.,  Colchester, 

-  Preservation  op  Commons. — This  continues  to  receive  the 

attention  it  deserves,  and  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  boldly 
attacks  any  efiort  made  to  reduce  or  spoil  public  lands  and  open 
spaces.  At  a  recent  committee  meeting  of  this  body,  Mr.  G.  Shaw 
Lefebvre  in  the  chair,  it  was  reported  that  the  clause  in  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Bill  affecting  Mitcham  Common 
had  been  struck  out,  and  that  similar  results  had  taken  place  in 
regard  to  proposals  contained  in  various  Bills  for  the  appropriation 
of  common  land.  The  Portsmouth,  Basingstoke,  and  Godaiming 
Railway  Bill,  which  sought  to  interfere  with  Hanckley  Common 
and  with  Lammas  lands  at  Godaiming,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  which  it  had  been 
referred.  The  protection  of  commons  in  the  Light  Railways  Bill  by  a 
clause  inserted  by  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  Correspondence  was  read  respecting  the  preservation  of 
Ham  and  Petersham  Commons  and  the  proposed  enclosure  of  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  A  draft  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  Darwen  Moor  was  also 
considered. 


-  Gardening  Appointments.  —  Mr.  H.  Woodgate,  formerly 

head  gardener  to  Col.  Harvey,  Sandhurst,  Berks,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Thomas  Pink,  Esq.,  Thornton  House,  Clapham 
Park,  S.W.  Mr.  George  Hardy,  late  gardener  at  Glanbrydan  Park, 
Carmarthenshire,  is  appointed  gardener  to  W.  S.  Laycock,  E-q,, 
Oakbrook,  Sheffield. 

-  The  Wedding  Flower,  Iris  Robinsonia,  is  now  flowering 

in  the  succulent  house  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  specimen 
producing  ten  tall  branching  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  that  are 
pure  white  save  for  a  horseshoe  mark  in  pale  orange  on  each  fall. 
Other  interesting  plants  at  Kew  are  Kniphofia  Northiae,  flowering  in  the 
succulent  bouse  border,  a  handsome  Cape  plant  with  long  spikes  of 
yellowish  flowers.  Calceolaria  alba,  a  beautiful  species  sent  to  Kew  by 
Professor  Max  Leitchlin,  is  now  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  pure  white 
flowers.  Primula  Poissoni  is  also  flowering  freely  in  a  bay  in  the 
rockery. 

-  Avenues. — I  notice  that  by  a  typographical  error  I  was  made 

in  some  notes  on  avenues  last  week,  to  refer  to  the  trees  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Park  as  Pines  instead  of  Limes,  which  they  are.  Unobservant 
persons  would  probably  think  that  the  strictures  on  the  condition  of 
these  trees  were  undeserved  because  so  many  of  the  trees  wear  an  out¬ 
ward  aspect  of  health.  Unfortunately  there  is  very  much  of  rottenness 
within,  as  decaying  stems,  broken  branches,  and  other  features  indicate. 
The  same  evidences  of  decay  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  avenue  trees 
of  the  kingdom,  they  having  prematurely  aged  because  of  their  com- 
paritively  crowded  state,  and  now  absence  of  sustenance. — A.  D. 

-  Intense  Heat. — Thursday  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  in 

Ipswich.  The  maximum  reading  in  the  western  part  of  the  borough 
was  86°  in  the  shade  6  feet  above  ground.  This  is  3°  higher  than  on  the 
previous  day,  and  6°  higher  than  the  maximum  reached  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  The  highest  reading  during  the  month  of  June  was  83°.  The 
evening  and  night  temperature  was  quite  as  remarkable.  The  minimum 
during  Wednesday  night  was  60°  ;  at  6  p  M.  on  Thursday  the  mercury 
stood  at  80°.  On  the  Continent  the  heat  was  still  more  intense.  On 
Thursday  115°  F.  in  the  shade  was  registered  at  Seville,  108°  at  Caen, 
and  104°  at  Madrid.  Cases  of  apoplexy  are  reported  from  Andalusia, 
where  the  heat  has  also  proved  fatal  to  birds. 

-  Schoolmaster  and  GariTener.— Mr.  Way,  the  head  master 

at  Warwick  School,  has  been  appointed  head  master  of  Bossall  School, 
near  Fleetwood,  and  very  sBortly  goes  there.  Mention  has  often  been 
made  of  his  pretty  garden  at  Warwick,  and  the  great  interest  he  has 
always  taken  in  the  culture  of  Orchids,  Begonias,  Carnations,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  as  well  as  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  During  his  twelve 
years’  residence  at  Warwick  he  has  made  bis  garden,  which  was  simply 
a  rubbish  heap,  to  what  it  is  now — viz.,  a  mrdel  garden  of  its  kind.  One 
great  feature  of  it  is  the  alpine  rockery,  which  Mr.  Way  built  prin¬ 
cipally  himself.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  choice  flowers,  and  knows 
how  to  appreciate  them.  He  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick  as  a  friend  to  gardeners,  and  never  more  happy  than  when 
having  a  chat  about  his  flowers.  As  an  Orchid  grower  he  has  been  very 
successful,  especially  with  imported  ones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Way, 
who  is  an  F.R.H.S.,  will  continue  to  show  his  keen  interest  in  horti¬ 
culture  at  Bossall  as  at  Warwick.-  Geo.  Burrows,  Bei'wick  Home, 
Shrev'shury . 

-  In  Aid  of  the  Hospital.— The  fruit  and  vegetable  sales¬ 
men  of  Stratford  Market,  London,  being  aware  of  the  continually 
increasing  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  West  Ham 
Hospital,  are  promoting  a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  that  institution,  and  have  decided  to  hold  it  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  22nd  and  23rd.  The  need  for  increased  help  for  the 
hospital  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Hospital,  G.  E.  Adams,  Esq. : — “  The  approximate 
annual  expenditure  will  be  £4500,  whereas  our  income  from  endowments 
only  averages  about  £150,  and  our  annual  subscriptions  do  not  exceed 
£700  per  annum,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  £3650  to  be  defrayed  by 
donations,  church  collections,  entertainments,  workpeop’e’s  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  all  of  which  are  of  a  fluctuating  and 
unreliable  character.”  The  schedule  provided  is  an  exhaustive  one, 
open  classes  being  provided,  as  well  as  others  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  cottagers.  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any 
contributions  of  flowers  or  fruit  to  be  exhibited  and  sold  at  the  show 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  We  trust  the  venture  will  be  successful, 
and  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  hand  over  a  substantial  balance 
to  the  Hospital  fund.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is  W,  Wadley,  Esq.,  Langton 
House,  Norwich  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
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-  Sheffielb  Chbysanthemum  Society.— The  usual  monthly  j 

meeting  was  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  The  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  July,  when  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Fuchsia  was  read  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Willford,  Secretary  of  the  Walkley  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society,  who  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  able  and  efficient  manner, 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  members  present.  The  monthly  exhibits 
were  plants,  and  a  good  collection  was  staged  for  competition.  The 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  professional  class  were  Messrs.  0.  Scott  and 
Gr.  Smith,  equal  first  and  second,  for  well  grown,  good  coloured  plants 
of  Dracsena  Percy!  and  Croton  Prince  of  Wales  respectively.  Third, 
R.  Agar,  for  a  fine  Caladium.  In  the  amateur  class  Mr.  T.  Sutton  secured 
the  first  prize  with  a  Dracaena,  Mr.  T.  Lygo  the  second  with  a  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  with  a  Scolopendrium  crispum. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  present,  although  at  this  season 
outdoor  gardening  claims  the  greater  part  of  the  amateurs’  spare  time. 
Several  new  members  were  admitted  to  this  Society.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wm.  Collier,  concluded  the  meeting. 

-  Iris  Lorteti, — This  has  been  the  latest  of  the  Oncocyclus 

section  in  flower  this  season.  This  Palestine  Iris  is  by  some  considered 
the  most  beautiful  flower  of  the  family,  and  is  certainly  charming  both 
in  form  and  colouring.  It  may  be  briefly,  if  crudely,  described  as  a 
pink  I.  Susiana,  though  there  are  said  to  be  forms  with  violet  markings. 
As  it  is  now  flowering,  the  flowers  resemble  good  forms  of  I.  Susiana 
both  in  size  and  form.  The  large  standards  are  white,  with  many  pink 
lines.  The  falls  are  dotted  with  pink,  and  have  a  deep  rose  signal.  The 
styles  are  tinted  a  shining  golden  brown.  This  species,  though  recently 
introduced,  is  now  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price,  and  should  be  grown 
by  all  fanciers  of  choice  plants  If  the  rhizomes  are  kept  in  dry  soil 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  out  after  the  ground  becomes  cold, 
there  should  be  no  care  required  in  their  cultivation  beyond  keeping  the 
soil  moist  during  the  growing  season,  which  soon  ends.  It  is  better  to 
plant  them  in  the  open  garden  rather  than  in  a  sheltered  place,  where 
the  supply  of  moisture  early  in  the  year  may  prove  insufficient. — 

Garden  and  Forest.”) 

-  Trevesia  palmata. — This  plant  is  also  called  Trevesia 

Sundaica,  and  more  commonly  Gastonia  palmata.  The  leaves  are  very 
la'gi,  attaining  a  diameter  of  feet.  The  leaf  divisions,  instead  of 
being  widest  at  the  base,  are  narrower  there  than  nearer  the  apex,  being 
contracted  at  the  part  where  the  division  takes  place,  and  this  gives  the 
leaves  a  very  odd  appearance.  On  an  old  plant  growing  in  the  bed  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  at  Washington  there  are,  says  a  writer  in  a  transatlantic 
contemporar}'-,  growths  12  feet  long,  and  all  their  length  is  clothed  with 
its  princely  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  T.  eminens  is  also  well 
worth  growing.  The  leaf  divisions  are  more  numerous  and  not  quite  so 
broad  as  in  T.  palmata,  and  they  do  not  have  the  peculiar  formation  in 
the  leaf  divisions  of  that  species.  Good  sized  specimens  can  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  they  are  valuable  for  verandah  decoration  in  summer  or  for 
house  decoration  in  winter.  Cuttings  from  1  to  2  feet  long  can  be 
rooted  in  sand  if  the  atmosphere  surrounding  them  is  kept  moist  and  at 
a  temperature  of  at  least  65'’.  Stems  denuded  of  the  foliage  will  sprout 
if  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Dracasna. 

-  Proposed  New  Park  at  Sydenham.— The  Board  of  Works 

for  the  Lewisham  District  have  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Loudon 
County  Council  asking  the  Council  to  acquire  some  land  near  Well’s 
Road,  Sydenham  as  an  open  space  and  playground  for  the  people  there. 
The  Parka  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  have  considered  the  matter,  and 
in  a  report  which  they  have  drawn  up  they  state  that  the  area  of  the 
district  under  the  charge  of  the  District  Board  is  6541  acres,  and  the 
population  in  1891  was  92,647,  which  number  has  since  greatly  increased, 
and  is  still  increasing  as  the  laud  in  the  district  becomes  covered  with 
houses.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  great  need  for  an  open  space  and  play¬ 
ground  for  the  artisan  population  resident  in  and  around  Well’s  Road 
who  are  not  able  to  go  so  far  as  the  existing  recreation  ground  at  Forest 
Hill,  which  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  District  Board,  and  is 
more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  proposed  open  space.  The  land  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  acquired  contains  an  area  of  16J  acres,  and  it  can  be 
purchased  at  £7000,  of  which  sum  the  District  Board  offer  to  contribute 
one-half.  Having  in  view  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  secure  whenever 
possible  some  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  open  land  in  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  or  recreation  grounds,  the  Committee  think  the 
Council  should  embrace  the  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself  and 
assist  in  the  acquirement  of  the  land.  They  have  not  yet  decided 
definitely  the  manner  in  which  the  land  shall  be  treated,  but  roughly 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  £5000  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  play¬ 
ground,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  about  £700, 


-  Prune  Culture  in  Washington. — The  Rural  North-West 

discredits  a  report  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Prune  crop  of  the 
Pacific  North-West  will  be  shipped  east  in  the  fresh  state  this  season,  and 
holds  that,  while  there  will  probably  be  a  larger  increase  in  the  demands 
for  green  Prunes,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  entire  product  of  the  old 
orchards  will  be  available  for  drying.  According  to  this  authority  there 
were  8000  acres,  or  800,000  Prune  trees,  set  out  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho  during  1890  and  1891,  and  upon  a  conservative  estimate 
these  trees  will  produce  15  lbs,  each  of  fresh  fruits  this  year,  a  total  of 
12,000,000  lbs.,  or  500  car  loads. 

- Flax  and  Hemp  Culture  in  England. — Efforts  are  being 

made  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  Flax  and  Hemp  in  England,  more 
particularly  in  the  eastern  counties,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  farmers.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  of  the  fibres  of  Flax  and  Hemp  a  company  has 
been  formed  under  the  title  of  the  English  Fibre  Industries,  with  the 
Earl  of  Stradbroke  as  Chairman,  and  it  proposes  to  commence  operations 
by  erecting  a  central  manufactory  at  Great  Shelford,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  importance  of  the  fibres  of  Flax  and  Hemp  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  annually  import  Flax  and  Hemp  to  the  value  of  £4,000,000 
and  goods  manufactured  from  their  fibres  of  the  value  of  £8,000,000. 

-  The  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association. — The  annual  outing  of  the  above  Association 
took  place  on  Thursday,  July  2Qd,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
attended  and  most  successful  yet  held,  over  100  members  taking  part  in 
the  trip.  The  places  selected  to  be  visited  were  Englefield  (the  seat  of 
R.  Benyon,  Esq.),  Pangbourne,  and  Whitchurch.  Starting  from 
Reading  at  10.45  in  six  large  brakes,  supplied  by  Mr.  Humphries  of  the 
Lodge  Hotel,  the  party  after  a  pleasant  drive  along  the  Bath  Road,  vi5. 
Tneale,  at  which  place  they  were  joined  by  a  contingent  of  members 
from  the  Burghfield  district,  arrived  at  Englefield,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Coombes,  the  head  gardener.  The  church,  a  beautiful 
edifice,  situated  just  within  the  grounds,  was  first  inspected.  Proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  terrace,  many  beautiful  views  were  pointed  out.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  mansion  Mrs.  Hobart,  the  genial  housekeeper  (through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Benyon)  was  waiting  to  conduct  the  members 
through  the  principal  rooms,  where  the  pictures  by  many  of  the  old 
masters,  the  magnificent  inlaid  furniture,  and  the  many  valuable  curios 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  visitors.  Leaving  the  billiard  room  the 
party  wended  their  way  to  the  terrace  gardens  and  woods,  much  interest 
being  manifested  in  the  beautiful  trees  which  studded  the  grounds, 
notably  the  Abies,  Taxodiums,  Wellingtonias,  Acers,  variegated  and 
green,  also  the  grand  specimen  of  Magnolia  growing  against  the  mansion. 
At  one  o’clock  the  long  gallery  was  entered,  a  room  of  historic  renown, 
having  been  built  for  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to 
Englefield,  Here  the  party  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  lunch,  provided 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Benyon,  After  luncheon  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones 
proposed  that  their  best  thanks  should  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Benyon  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  entertained  them,  and  thrown  open  his 
mansion  and  grounds  for  their  inspection.  This  was  seconded  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association  (Mr.  T,  Neve),  and  needless  to  say  was 
carried  with  unanimous  approval.  As  Mr,  Benyon  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  luncheon,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  deputation  of  the 
members  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he  expressed  the  pleasure  that  it 
afforded  him  to  be  of  any  help  to  such  a  Society  as  theirs,  and  if  the 
members  only  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Englefield  as  much  as  he  did  in 
inviting  them,  then  the  outing  would  be  a  pleasant  one.  This  being  over 
the  various  greenhouses,  fruit,  and  forcing  departments  were  inspected, 
and  an  hour  was  profitably  spent.  The  brakes  were  now  ready  to  go  on  to 
Pangbourne,  and  assembling  at  the  Elephant  Hotel  at  five  o’clock  the 
company  found  an  excellent  tea  awaiting  them,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  President  (Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton),  who  unfortunately  was  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  outing  owing  to  a  business  journey  in  France,  which 
was  unforeseen  at  the  time  the  arrangements  for  the  outing  were  made. 
After  tea  the  Chairman  reminded  them  that  the  programme  was  not  yet 
finished,  as  visits  had  to  be  made  to  Coombe  Lodge,  Whitchurch  (the 
residence  of  Mr.  Foster),  and  to  Shooter’s  Hill,  Pangbourne  (Mr. 
Evans’)  but  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  they 
appreciated  the  kindness  of  their  President  in  providing  them  such  an 
excellent  tea  and  for  the  great  interest  he  took  in  their  Society.  The 
party  then  divided,  one  portion  going  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  head  gardener  at  Coombe  Lodge  ;  the  other  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Basil,  head  gardener  at  Shooter’s  Hill,  The  arrangements, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Pound,  jun.) 
through  illness  were  carried  out  by  a  sub-Committee,  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  not  a  hitch  having  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 
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ESUWOOD  HALL,  DUilHAM. 

“  Come  aad  see  the  Khododendrons  this  week,  they  will  never  be 
belter,”  were  the  words  which  reached  me  some  time  ago ;  and  true  it 
was,  for  the  show  was  as  near  perfection  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
Truly  has  it  more  than  once  been  said  mi\iQ  Journal  of  Horticulture 
all  the  best  produce  of  an  establishment  is  not,  nor  can  be,  exhibited  at 
a  flower  show.  So  it  may  be  that  Eshwood  Hall,  and  the  names  of  the 
noble  owner  and  his  gardener,  may  not  be  familiar  to  a  large  number  of 
your  readers.  Nevertheless  I  question  very  much  whether  another  such 
show  of  Rhododendrons  can  be  found  anywhere  as  that  which  met  my 
gaze  at  Eshwood  a  few  weeks  ago.  Nor  indeed  must  it  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  the  natural  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  the 
plants,  or  even  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground  suitable  for  showing 
the  blooms.  Very  largely  indeed  has  good  taste,  judgment,  and  hearty 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employed,  together  with  an  unstinted 
outlay  over  a  number  of  years,  contributed  to  bring  this  about. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  ground  on  which  Eshwood  now  stands 
was  poor  and  barren,  scarcely  bringing  in  5s.  per  acre,  and  now  we  find 
a  well-ordered  gentleman’s  residence,  approached  by  a  carriage  drive, 
which  extends  over  half  a  mile  from  the  Hall  on  each  side.  By  the 
wayside  we  noticed  well-kept  plots  of  ground  filled  with  flowers  and 
vegetables,  which  we  were  told  were  let  to  the  workmen  of  the  village 
by  Mr.  Cochrane  at  a  nominal  rent  in  order  to  encourage  thrift  and 
industry.  The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  drive  is  suitably  planted 
with  the  usual  kinds  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  the  scarlet  and  pink 
Hawthorn,  which  were  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  many  of  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum  and  others  were  judiciously  interspersed  among 
other  shrubs.  A  few  years  ago  a  row  of  the  best  named  varieties  were 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  drive,  and  notwithstanding  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil  the  cutting  winds  proved  too  much  for  them,  and 
they  had  to  be  removed  to  more  congenial  quarters,  where  they  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

On  entering  the  grounds  immediately  in  front  of  the  Hall  we  came 
face  to  face  with  what  was  then  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
establishment — viz.,  the  Rhododendrons,  and  what  a  sight  I  such  as  we 
confess  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  see  before.  The  ground  for  a 
considerable  distance  slopes  gently  from  the  Hall  and  the  shrubs  are 
arranged  upon  a  series  of  banks,  so  that  from  the  front  windows  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained.  The  most  charming  picture,  however, 
was  that  obtained  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  grounds,  where  the 
whole  mass  of  bloom  met  the  eye,  and  here  a  platform  has  been  raised 
amongst  the  forest  trees  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  viewed  to  the 
best  advantage. 

All  the  best  varieties  are  of  course  represented,  no  expense  having 
been  spared,  and  plants  have  been  purchased  from  various  parts  of  this 
country  and  the  Continent.  Conspicuous  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were 
Mrs.  Tom  Agnew,  pale  lavender,  large  trass  and  good  grower ;  Countess 
of  Normanton,  another  strong  grower,  colour  pale  lilac,  with  chocolate 
throat ;  Lady  Godiva,  a  fine  specimen  8  feet  through  ;  Old  Port,  very 
dark,  bearing  good  trusses  ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  another  good  dark  with 
fine  handsome  foliage ;  Charles  Bagley,  fine  crimson  ;  Madame  Masson, 
fine  white  with  yellow  centre,  and  a  vigorous  grower  ;  William  Sargeant, 
dark  crimson  ;  Lady  Claremont,  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford,  pink  ;  Due  Adolphe 
de  Nassau  (fine  white),  Snowflake,  Purity,  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  John 
Waterer,  Michael  Waterer,  and  many  others.  Associated  with  the 
RhododeiidronB  are  such  flowering  shrubs  as  Andromeda  floribunda, 
Rhododendron  prsecox,  the  Alpine  Rhododendron,  hardy  Ericas,  and 
many  others,  flowering  in  their  season  and  covering  what  would  otherwise 
be  bare  spaces. 

As  stated  above  the  natural  soil  is  only  clay,  and  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  present  state  of  things  thousands  of  loads  of  peat  have  been 
added  and  evidently  has  formed  a  suitable  compost  for  trees  and  shrubs 
generally,  as  the  growth  of  many  of  them  is  much  above  the  average  of 
the  district. 

A  special  feature  at  Eshwood  is  the  rockeries  and  waterfall. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  have  been  brought  from  Weardale  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  many  of  the  blocks  weighing  from  10  ewt,  to  a  ton. 
The  last  of  these,  although  only  recently  made,  is  now  filled  with  the 
usual  rock  plants,  which  appear  quite  at  home.  Amongst  others  we 
noticed  the  old  double  white  Rocket,  which  is  not  as  much  cultivated  as 
it  deserves  ;  the  reason  probably  is  not  far  to  seek,  because  if  left  to 
Itself  the  plant  soon  dies  out.  It  must  be  taken  up  annually  after 
flowering  and  divided  ;  the  stock  can  thus  soon  be  increased,  and  easily 
maintained.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  too,  we  noticed  in  a  noos, 
enjoying  the  moisture  beneath.  Of  hardy  Ferns  there  is  a  good  collec¬ 
tion,  amongst  them  being  many  comparatively  rare  species.  In  wending 
our  way  to  the  alpine  rockery  we  passed  the  Egyptian  summer  house, 
which  was  brought  by  Mr,  Cochrane  from  Cairo.  In  the  alpine  garden 
are  many  interesting  plants,  all  carefully  numbered.  Amongst  others 
we  noticed  the  pretty  Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  Phlox  Nelsoni,  Aubrietia 
rubra  purpurea.  Primulas,  and  others.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
pleasure  grounds  is  a  delightful  shady  wood,  chiefly  Oak  ;  and  here 
again  the  natural  beauty  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  “  Art  has 
assisted  Nature.” 

A  small  stream  runs  through  it,  over  which  rustic  bridges  have  been 
thrown,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  that  useful  climbing  Rose 
Dundee  Rambler.  On  either  side  of  the  stream  the  banks  have  been 
suitably  planted  with  hardy  Ferns,  London  Pride,  and  others  suitable 
for  such  a  position.  Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  is  being  formed  a 
fine  herbaceous  garden,  ii*  which  is  to  be  found  many  of  the  best  plants 


of  the  hardy  section.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  there  is  not 
a  great  show  of  the  usual  summer  bedding  that  this  is  altogether 
neglected,  although,  rightly  we  think,  it  must  take  second  place. 
Altogether  some  15,000  tender  plants  have  been  put  out,  amongst  them 
being  several  thousands  of  Antirrhinums  in  separate  colours.  The  plants 
were  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year,  carefully  pricked  into  boxes,  and 
afterwards  planted  out. 

The  glass  houses  are  numerous  and  well  arranged  ;  the  Vines  and 
Peaches  were  carrying  good  crops,  and  indicating  the  same  care  and 
good  management  as  other  departments.  The  fernery  has  been  built 
and  planted  by  the  present  girdener,  Mr.  A.  Bentley,  under  whose 
management  the  place  has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  deserves  more 
than  passing  notice,  the  various  Ferns  and  climbers  evidently  being 
quite  at  home.  We  noticed  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  flowering 
freely,  although  the  temperature  at  times  has  been  low.  In  the  conser¬ 
vatory  we  noticed  two  very  fine  Lapagerias,  alba  and  rosea,  which  in 
their  season  flower  profusely  ;  the  structure  was  very  gay  with  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Cinerarias,  and  other  seasonable  plants. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  are  situated  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  orchard 
houses.  Cucumbers  were  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  variety 
grown  wag  raised  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  in  addition  to  other  good  qualities 
possesses  an  unusually  good  flavour.  Tomatoes  are  largely  and  well 
grown,  also  Apples  and  Pears  in  pots  ;  the  latter,  however,  do  not 
succeed  so  well  as  when  planted  out  under  glass,  the  dififlculty  being  in 
getting  the  flowers  to  set.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  and 
some  growers  we  know  of  have  the  advantage  of  a  double  set  of  trees, 
which  fruit  one  year  and  rest  the  next.  The  kitchen  garden  is  well 
stocked  with  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  many  of  which 
were  making  remarkable  growth.  Strawberries,  for  instance,  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  and  bear  foliage  such  as  we  have  seldom  seen,  and 
exceedingly  fine  crops  are  annually  gathered.  Apples  are  somewhat 
disappointing  after  the  fine  early  promise,  the  recent  dry  weather  and 
ravages  of  caterpillars  having  had  much  to  do  with  this.  At  the  top  of 
the  garden,  which  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  we  noticed  a  plantation  of 
Roses  doing  remarkably  well  in  the  strong  clayey  soil ;  while  trained 
to  the  wall  was  a  fine  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  was  simply 
covered  with  bloom,  and  we  were  told  that  200  blooms  had  been  cut  the 
day  previous. 

Mr.  Cochrane  is  not  only  interested  in  gardening,  but  also  in  farming 
and  horse  breeding.  The  steam  plough  has  been  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  ;  manure,  both  chemical  and  other,  haa  been  freely  but  judiciously 
used,  with  the  result  that  land  which  was  exceedingly  poor  and  of  little 
value  now  produces  abundant  crops.  One  of  the  many  points  of  interest 
at  Eshwood  is  the  “home  nursery,”  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  hardy 
plants,  which  are  required  for  improvements  and  alterations  that  are 
continually  going  on.  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  liberal  patron  of  labour,  and 
delights  to  have  everything  well  done,  consequently  be  is  now  reaping 
what  he  has  sown  years  ago,  and  future  generations  will  also  derive 
benefit  from  his  forethought. — VlsiToa. 


VEITCH’S  PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY. 

In  the  description  of  this  splendid  dessert  Strawberry  on  page  8 
(July  2nd),  an  intimation  was  given  that  the  name  under  which  the 
fruits  were  sent  to  Chiswick  might  possibly  be  provisional.  This,  it 
appears,  was  the  case,  and  the  above  is  the  name  that  has  been 
finally  decided  on.  It  is  a  good  name,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  applies  to 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  richest  of  Strawberries  that  have  been  raised 
during  recent  years. 

For  high  dessert  quality  Veitch’s  Perfection  Strawberry  ranks  with 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Countess.  The  new  comer  is,  moreover,  as 
large  as  any  of  them  and  deeper  in  colour.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
its  seed  parent  Waterloo,  while  the  pollen  of  British  Queen  has  conveyed 
the  quality  of  this  old  favourite. 

The  sturdy  fruit  trusses  and  substantial  leafage  of  the  new  variety 
suggests  that  it  possesses  a  good  constitution  ;  and  if  this  prove  to  be  so, 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  Veitch’s  Perfection  Strawberry  (fig.  10)  does 
not  remain  a  favourite  in  gardens  as  long  as  Veitch’s  Perfection  Pea 
has  done,  which  is  now,  we  think,  about  forty  years. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

Their  Hohes  and  Habitations. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  disappointed  that  more  of  the  probationers 
of  our  gardens  have  not  stepped  forward  to  state  their  views  or  give 
opinions  on  this  question  which  so  closely  concerns  them.  In  spite  of 
the  gentle  persuasive  powers  of  “  The  Old  Boy  ”  they  have  held  aloof  ; 
neutral  the  “aged  youngster”  may  be  in  his  intentions,  but  even 
without  the  hint  dropped  by  “  Saynor  ”  in  a  recent  issue  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  between  the  lines  that  “  The  Old  Boy  ”  is  in  favour  of  a  better 
state  of  things  all  round.  “  Another  Subordinate  ”  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  misunderstood,  and  though  he  did  not  express  himself  quite 
clearly  there  is  argument  in  what  he  says,  this  also  applying  to 
“  Wiltshire  Gardener’s  ”  reply.  One  gathers  from  the  former’s  remarks 
that  all  in  bothy  life  that  needs  alteration  has  been  brought  about  by 
thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  of  head  gardeners,  and  they  are 
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reapoasible  for  the  necessary  reforms.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
and  no  greater  mistake  coaid  be  made  than  to  look  at  this  question  from 
a  narrow  or  biassed  point  of  view.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep 
closely  to  our  sab-heading,  “  Hours  and  Habitations  ?  ”  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  there  are  numerous  establishments  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  horticultural  world,  as  well  as  others  of  less  importance, 
where  the  accommodation  afforded  to  the  young  men  is  to  say  the  least 
of  it  bad,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are  insufferably  long  ;  but  to  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  head  gardener  is  responsible  for  this  in  perhaps 
even  a  small  per-centage  of  cases  is  ridiculous.  No,  we  must  look 
higher,  and  we  shall  find  that  where  the  employer  has  a  true  love  for  his 
garden  the  first  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
bothy. 

Admitted,  then,  that  in  many  instances  there  is  room  for  reforms, 


usually  the  men  whom  the  world  counts  amongst  its  successes,  and, 
as  “Wiltshire  Gardener”  puts  it,  they  ought  to  relinquish  gardening 
altogether. 

“  Another  Head  Gardener  ”  appears  to  have  taken  a  standpoint  of  his 
own,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  allusion  to  either  hours  or  habita¬ 
tions,  one  fails  to  find  much  argumeut  in  what  he  writes.  How  unfortu¬ 
nate  he  must  have  been.  Fancy  fourteen  young  men,  and  every  one  of 
them  ungrateful  ;  he  must  have  met  with  a  whole  troop  of  black  sheep. 
Again,  why  that  word  “favour”  should  creep  so  persistently  into  his 
notes  I  fail  to  see.  Does  the  average  young  gardener  look  for  favours  I 
No,  1  think  not,  and  surely  a  decent  habitation  and  moderate  working 
hours  should  hardly  be  termed  favours.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  young 
men  now  under  the  control  of  “Another  Head  Gardener”  should  have 
to  suffer  for  the  gross  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  as  now 
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the  question  arises,  Who  can  and  ought  to  bring  these  about  1  If  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  head  gardener,  and  he  has  the  means  at  his 
command,  then  on  him  fails  the  resposibility  of  reform.  If  such  be  not 
the  case,  and  indeed  we  know  how  often  the  gardener’s  power  is  all  too 
small,  then  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  lay  the  charge  on  him,  and  the  best 
feasible  means  should  be  adopted  for  bringing  the  condition  of  things 
before  the  proprietor.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  instances  could 
be  mentioned  of  employers  who  have  been  astounded  when  they  have 
learnt  the  deplorable  condition  of  comfort,  or  rather  discomfort,  in  which 
those  dependent  on  them  have  been  placed, 

Surely  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  arguments  put  forward. 
If  young  gardeners  are  to  live  in  bothies,  these  bothies  should  be  habitable 
and  comfortable  ;  and  if  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  feasible,  as  Mr. 
Bardney  and  others  have  proved  from  their  experience  that  it  is,  well, 
why  should  young  gardeners  be  deprived  of  what  men  in  the  majority 
of  occupations  enjoy  ?  It  most  necessarily  be  a  question  of  give  and 
take,  and  young  men  who  are  unwilling  to  work  a  few  hours  extra 
in  times  of  pressure,  or  even  if  they  do  so  grudgingly,  they  are  not 


he  does  not  trouble  about  them.  What  those  many  favours  were  that 
your  correspondent  showered  so  lavishly  on  those  under  him  he  fails  to 
say,  but  as  not  one  showed  the  slightest  gratitude  his  generous  nature 
was  overcome,  and  he  therefore  condemns  the  whole  rising  generation, 
and  concludes  that  “  the  ordinary  young  man  looks  upon  each  new  con¬ 
cession  as  a  sort  of  vantage  ground  upon  which  to  stand  and  make  fresh 
demands.”  If  such  is  the  case,  where  are  the  men  coming  from  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  now  hold  responsible  positions  as  head 
gardeners  ?  for  surely  men  of  the  stamp  quoted  by  “  Another  Head  ” 
are  not  qualified. 

j  Perhaps  his  feelings  towards  the  whole  rising  generation  have  become 
j  embittered  by  the  ungracious  conduct  of  those  on  whom  his  blessings 
I  fell  that  he  wished  to  vent  his  feelings  on  “  Another  Subordinate,”  and 
;  show  that  young  man  to  what  a  callous  class  he  belonged.  In  spite, 

I  however,  of  “  Another  Head  Gardener’s  ”  peculiar  remarks,  there  are , 
I  I  venture  to  say,  those  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  II orticulture 
j  holding  similar  positions  who  will,  also  from  long  experience,  admit 
I  that  many  of  the  young  gardeners  of  to-day  are  as  painstaking, 
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intelligent,  hardworking,  ard  grateful  for  benefits  conferred  as 
they  were  when  “  Another  Head  ”  occupied  a  subordinate  position. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  youngsters  there  are  many  heads  who 
look  upon  comfortable  habitations  and  a  weekly  half-holiday  not 
altogether  as  “  favours,”  but  something  to  which  our  young  gardeners 
are  fairly  entitled.—  G.  H.  11.  ' _ 

Ox  page  12  “Another  Head  Gardener”  forcibly  p'aces  a  few  plain 
facts  before  young  gardeners  in  general,  and  “Another  Subordinate”  in 
particular.  In  so  far  as  his  first  and  second  paragraph  treat  of  the 
question  in  its  broader  aspect,  the  pertinency  of  his  remarks  cannot  be 
questioned,  nor  do  they  court  criticism  from  either  of  the  parties 
interested  ;  but  where,  in  continuation,  this  is  narrowed  down  to  his 
own  personal  experience  with  the  promulgation  of  his  “  reciprocity 
system”  it  strikes  one  rather  disagreeably.  The  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  that  our  young  men  of  to-day — head  gardeners  of  the 
future — are  a  bad  lot.  There  is  not  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  data 
he  adduces  to  lead  to  any  other  conclusion,  for  he  has  had  to  do  with 
fourteen  “  bad  ’uns,”  one  of  them  extra  bad,  who  treated  him  with 
“  marked  ingratitude  and  contempt”  (the  young  rascal). 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  question  the  correctness  of  his,  “  Another 
Head  Gardener’s,”  judgment  only  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  possibly  some¬ 
what  premature,  and  that,  in  regarding  the  time  as  somewhat  limited 
for  them  to  show  “  ordinary  gratitude  and  consideration,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  deeper  feelings  ”  (whatever  shape  or  form  those  “  deeper  feelings  ” 
may  take).  From  a  longer  experience  than  that  upon  which  “  Another 
Head  Gardener”  bases  his  “reciprocity  system,”  I  conclude  that  our 
young  gardeners  are  apt  to  pay,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  tribute  to 
their  training,  and  consequently  to  their  trainer,  by  that  imitation  which 
is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  Apropos  of  this  some  clearly  defined 
illustrations  could  be  given.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  yet  in  the 
old  adage,  “Like  master,  like  man,”  and  it  is  one,  too,  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  young  head  gardeners,  or,  indeed,  of  us  all.  Knowing 
pretty  well  what  young  gardeners  were  in  earlier  days,  and  having  a 
fair  opportunity  of  comparing  them  (with  all  their  faults  and  failings, 
views  and  aspirations)  with  the  same  class  of  to-day,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  latter  have  deteriorated  so  lamentably. 

Why  of  the  fourteen,  whom  “Another  Head  Gardener”  has  put 
through  a  stage  on  life’s  journey,  even  one  has  not  turned  back  to  show 
his  gratitude,  looks  bad  at  first  sight  I  must  confess ;  but  if  they,  or 
some  of  them,  have  those  feelings  (and  have  reason  to  have  them)  what 
matter.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  pure  and  simple  is  not  prone  to  effusive 
compliments.  If  they  have  them  not  there  is,  perhaps,  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  In  “  Another  Head  Gardener’s  ”  dealing 
with  them  on  a  reciprocity  system,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  his  new 
departure,  also  the  equity  of  it,  savouring  as  it  does  of  the  old  Mosaic 
law — an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  From  personal  observation 
and  some  study  of  the  question,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  firmness  and 
fairness  in  dealing  with  young  men  will  at  least  entail  respect,  and 
although  “the  care  of  the  bothy  and  its  occupants” — its  occupants — 
“is  only  one  of  a  thousand  things”  claiming  attention,  it  is  one  to 
which  a  heavy  resposibility  is  attached.  I  have  always  had  a  measure 
of  sympathy  for  our  lads  of  the  bothy,  though  it  has  not,  I  fear,  often 
flowed  over  in  granting  “favours.” 

Therefore  no  immediate  returns  of  gratitude  or  deeper  feelings 
were  expected,  although  they  have  not  been  wanting.  Perhaps  the 
most  gratifying  expression  was  that  from  a  stranger,  a  young  man 
who,  on  the  conclusion  of  “  Bothiana,”  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
last  year,  on  behalf  of  his  compatriots  in  the  district,  courteously  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words  expressed  his  thanks.  This  was  the  more 
gratifying,  perhaps,  as  it  was  spontaneous,  and  quite  unexpected  by 
—Ax  Old  Boy. 


Readixg  on  page  12  the  letter  from  “  Another  Head  Gardener”  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  young  men. 
I  am  sure  the  average  young  gardener,  if  treated  in  a  proper  manner, 
generally  returns  his  gratitude  in  some  way  or  other  ;  but  if,  in  addition 
to  working  hard  every  day,  he  is  expected  to  put  in  overtime  three  or 
four  nights  during  the  week  gratis,  and  then  has  to  be  in  the  bothy  by 
ten  o’clock  punctual  or  stand  in  risk  of  having  a  night  out,  I  think  it  is 
excusable  it  young  men  get  a  little  rebellious.  Young  as  I  am  I  have 
already  seen  enough  to  know  who  is  held  in  most  respect — a  kind  or 
severe  chief.  If  young  men  are  not  imposed  upon  they  do  not  generally 
mind  working  overtime  during  a  busy  period,  doing  so  with  spirit  and 
ungrudgingly. 

Another  thing  I  noticed  in  your  correspondent’s  letter,  which,  I 
thought,  did  not  speak  well  of  what  he  termed  his  kind  treatment,  was 
that  during  a  period  of  eight  years  fourteen  young  men  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  I  rather  think,  and  I  daresay  there  are  others  who 
will  agree  with  me,  that  bad  those  young  men  been  treated  with  due 
consideration  and  used  in  a  proper  manner  that  a  few  of  them  at  least 
would  have  shown  some  gratitude  in  return,  and  also  that  the  number 
would  have  been  considerably  less. 

One  head  gardener  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  serve  under  was 
certainly  kind  and  considerate  at  times,  but  those  times,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  were  few  and  far  between,  he  being  generally  very  severe  and  apt 
to  consider  his  snbordinates  almost  beneath  hie  notice.  I  think  that  had  he 
not  kept  us  so  much  under  restriction  he  would  have  found  us  showing 
him  more  gratitude  when  he  did  choose  to  give  us  a  little  consideration. 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  all  head  gardeners  as  being  unjust,  far  from 
it ;  some,  I  know,  give  their  men  too  many  liberties,  also  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  out  that  young  men  are  without  fault,  I,  myself,  have 


often  given  my  chief  cause  for  annoyance.  Then,  certainly,  it  is  his 
place  to  reprove,  but  not  bully  a  young  man.  A  bead  gardener  should 
always  keep  his  place  and  be  firm,  still,  at  the  eame  time,  he  may  be 
kind  and  not  refuse  favours  when  asked  for  at  certain  times.  It  is  true 
he  may  not  be  always  able  to  do  as  he  likes,  but  often  he  is  able  to  do 
more  than  he  does.  Doubtless  if  such  had  been  done ’oy  your  corre¬ 
spondent  he  might  have  experienced  a  much  more  pleasant  time  during 
his  eight  years  than  what  he  has. — Peentis. 


THE  E.H.S.  EXAMINATION— COACHING  RESULTS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  honours  of  the  present  year’s  examination  rest 
with  Chelmsford.  I  can  hardly  say  Essex,  because  I  do  not  find  more 
than  one  other  place  in  that  county  mentioned  in  the  published  list.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  Chelmsford  has  been  a  special  coaching 
centre,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  honours  as  are  presented 
could  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  learn  how  many  of  those  thus  honoured  are  practical 
gardeners,  as  it  is  most  obvious  that  any  such  honours  can  be  of  little 
value  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  practical  gardener. 

School  teachers  perhaps  find  that  certificates  of  this  nature  are  of 
some  service  to  them,  but  can  hardly  be  of  such  value  as  to  gardeners. 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  always  happen  that  good  practical  gardeners 
are  equally  good  at  examinations — indeed,  I  find  many  shrink  from 
them  with  dislike.  They  know  their  own  capacity  in  their  work,  but 
do  not  feel  safe  at  all  when  subject  to  a  literary  examination.  Swanley 
Horticultural  College  may  be  said  to  even  excel  Chelmsford,  because  so 
many  of  its  students  are  females.  Out  of  118  persons  includtd  In  the 
lists  Swanley  has  the  very  large  proportion  of  thirty-two,  which,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  Chelmsford  candidates,  is  just  one-third  of  the  remainder.  Here 
again  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  eifects  of  coaching,  as  most 
of  the  College  instruction  consists  in  coaching,  and  great  efforts  are 
specially  made  to  secure  honours  in  this  R  H.S.  Examination. 

Surrey  county,  which  before  stood  so  well,  drops  down  to  ten  success¬ 
ful  candidates  only.  That  is  due  first  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  county  have  previously  sat,  and  will  not  do  so  a  second 
time,  and  also  to  very  strong  objections  to  the  rule  which  admits  college 
students,  such  as  those  from  Swanley,  into  the  same  examination 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  those  whose  opportunity  to  gain  know¬ 
ledge  is  limited  to  jujt  a  few  attendances  at  horticultural  classes  during 
the  winter,  or  perhaps  to  such  information  as  they  can  gather  from  books. 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark  that  could  the  numerous  attendants 
at  classes  in  the  county  who  sent  in  such  admirable  papers  in  reply  to 
questions  on  horticultural  subjects  set  by  the  lecturers  have  been  induced 
to  sit  for  the  R.H.S.  exam.,  they  must  have  taken  high  positions. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  refused  to  do  so  for  various  reasons, 
but  specially  because  of  the  inclusion  of  college  students  into  the 
examination.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  taking  out  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Swanley  College,  and  Surrey,  with  a  total  for  the  three  places  of 
fifty-six  candidates  taking  honours,  only  sixty-two  are  left  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Again,  in  the  first  class,  out  of  sixteen  who  passed 
twelve  came  from  Chelmsford  and  Swanley,  and  only  four  from  other 
places  or  counties.  This  fact  strikingly  shows  the  value  in  matters  of 
this  sort  of  special  coaching  and  cramming. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  singular  that  not  only  Kew  and  Chiswick,  but 
hardly  any  prominent  private  garden  or  leading  nursery,  seems  to  put 
forth  candidates.  That  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  Kew  and 
Chiswick,  because  it  might  have  been  expected  those  great  gardens 
would  have  sought  to  figure  very  prominently.  Again,  there  seems  to  be 
no  proof  that  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  have  put 
forward  candidates — indeed,  taking  gardening  generally,  the  examina¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored.  That  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
would  be  indeed  interesting  if  some  of  the  highest  candidates’  papers 
could  be  published,  as  we  would  like  to  see  on  which  subjects  most 
stress  is  laid  by  the  examiners,  whether  it  be  theory  or  whether  it  be 
practice,  which  is  very  different  from  the  former. — A.  D. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  JULY. 

SixCE  last  I  wrote  to  ihe  Journal  of  Horticulture  on  “  The  Leafy 
Month  of  June,”  many  fair  flowers  then  described  have  given  place  to 
others  in  our  cultured  enclosures  and  deep,  shadowy  woodlands  and  on 
the  picturesque  cliffs  that,  fringed  with  Heather,  tower  above  the 
encompassing  sea.  The  Maritime  Scilla,  on  the  western  rocks,  has  been 
succeeded  by  other  pictures  hardly  less  beautiful,  among  which  perhaps 
the  finest  are  constituted  (with  the  artistic  instinct  so  characteristic  of 
Nature)  by  dense  masses  of  Heath  and  fragrant  Wild  Thyme. 

Meanwhile,  the  Honeysuckle  is  everywhere  luxuriating,  like  some 
visitor  from  the  tropics,  in  the  grateful  incense-breathing  depths  of  our 
glens.  In  one  of  the  fairest  woods  that  environ  Logan  House  it  has 
climbed  up  the  trees  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  At  that  elevation  the 
effect  of  its  flowers  is  supremely  artistic  and  their  odour  exquisite.  Its 
invariable  companions  are  the  wild  Roses,  especially  the  Eglantine, 
which  also  grows  and  blossoms  superbly  in  the  glens  above  the  sea. 
Rosa  canina,  much  eulogised  by  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  greatest 
drama,  attains  to  vast  dimensions  on  the  shore  quite  close  to  the  waters 
of  the  spacious  Bay  of  Luce,  from  which  it  must  receive  incessant  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  form  of  saline  spray  throughout  the  entire  year.  What 
would  become  of  our  precious  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea's,  Bourbons,  or 
delicate  Noisettes  ia  such  an  exposed  situation  as  this  X 
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Kosea  in  the  garden  have,  like  our  fruit  trees  (and  especially  those 
that  did  not  flower  too  soon),  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  advent  of  the 
recent  rains.  At  present  such  late-flowering  varieties  as  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Hybrid  Teas;  the  incomparable 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  of  most  velvety  texture  ;  the  luminous  A.  K. 
Williams,  “  In  whose  name,”  says  the  President  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  “  the  expressive  letter  K  must  surely  stand  for  king  ;  ”  Prince 
Arthur,  which  the  self-same  Dean  has  quite  erroneously  described  as  a 
very  bright  form  of  General  Jacqueminot,  seeing  that  it  is,  in  reality,  a 
conspicuously  dark  variation  from  that  older  Rose  of  seemingly  everlasting 
youth  ;  Mrs.  Paul,  a  consummate  beauty  among  Bourbons,  deriving  her 
parentage,  but  by  no  means  her  complexion  or  even — most  strange  to 
relate  I — her  splendid  fragrance,  from  Madame  Isaac  Pereire  ;  Spenser, 
a  majestic  derivation  from  that  august  parent  of  all  scentless  Roses — the 
Baroness  Rothschild,  another  of  whose  imposing  offspring  is  Merveille  de 
Lyon  ;  these,  and  many  of  the  most  highly  endowed  among  the  Tea 
Roses,  our  truest  Perpetuals,  such  as  Medea,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Madame  de  Watteville,  are  at  present 
(when  atmospheric  conditions  are  propitious)  at  their  best. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Californian  Calochorti  have  already  faded 
from  our  vision,  with  the  exception  of  the  highly  coloured,  stately 
growing  Mariposa  Lilies,  classified  as  “American  Tulips  ”  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  of  Kew,  of  which  the  first  fair  flowers  are  beginning  to  appear. 
These  have  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  finest  Orchids,  and  of  this  1 
am  persuaded — that  many  greatly  magnified  varieties  of  that  aristo¬ 
cratic  race  of  flowers  are  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

I  have  had  quite  an  exhibition  of  Irises  and  Aquilegias  in  my  garden 
this  year,  of  which  I.  ochroleucha,  also  called  gigantea,  and  A.  chrys- 
antha  and  canadensis  are  yet  in  bloom.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  one  of  your  contributors  for  what  he  so  interestingly  says  on 
page  7  of  the  Journal  regarding  Aquilegias  and  my  advocacy  of  their 
claims.  I  hope  his  observations  may  tend  to  intensify  the  popularity 
and  increase  the  circulation  of  those  supremely  attractive  alpine  and 
herbaceous  ffowers. 

I  find  my  Campanulas  at  present  very  attractive,  especially  C.  persici- 
folia  alba  grandiflora,  C.  isophylla — the  pure  white  variety,  a  perfect 
miniature  gem  ;  C,  coronata  and  C.  alba  plena,  two  of  the  handsomest 
of  this  section.  Tigridias  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  They 
succeed  admirably  with  me.  If  evanescent  they  are  also  exceedingly 
prolific  of  their  flowers,  which  are  marvellous  alike  in  colour  and  forma¬ 
tion.  Tigridia  pavonia,  T.  conchiflora,  and  T.  speciosa  are  among  the 
most  memorable  in  their  beauty  of  these. 

Lilium  Szovitzianum  monadelphum  and  L.  davuricum  incomparablle 
have  been  adorning  my  borders  for  the  last  three  weeks ;  but  their  reign 
is  over  now,  and  they  are  already  bright  memories  of  the  past.  Their 
‘successors  are  the  “  Black  Martagon  ”  Lilium  dalmaticum,  whose 
numerous  dark  purple  blossoms  are  rapidly  expanding,  and  Lilium 
candiuum,  which  everywhere  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  my  garden 
is  bearing  aloft  inimitably  its  snow-white  fragrant  flowers. — David 
R.  WiLLIAMSO.V. 


A  CHAT  WITH  A  CARNATION  SPECIALIST. 

To  most  gardeners  in  the  Liverpool  district  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Young,  P.R.H.8,,  is  a  familiar  one,  as  he  was  at  one  time  prominently 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Faulkner  at  Woolton  Hall  as  a  grower  and 
exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  for  many  years  head  gardener 
at  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  leaving  the  latter  place  to  take  a  small 
business  on  his  own  account  at  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  where  he 
has  more  than  a  score  of  large  glass  houses  devoted  chiefly  to  Roses, 
Lilies,  Orchids,  Carnations,  and  other  plants  for  the  cut  flower  trade. 
Many  items  I  should  like  to  mention ;  for  instance,  the  house  of 
Cattleyas  and  Lmlias,  C.  labiata  comprising  2000  large  plants  all  in 
rude  health,  but  my  visit  was  specially  to  see  the  Carnations,  of  which 
the  Malmaisons  are  made  a  specialty  by  Mr.  Young. 

The  show  house  is  span-roofed,  100  feet  long,  and  two  large  span-roofed 
frames  100  feet  each,  are  worked  in  connection  with  it  to  layer  and  grow 
the  plants  until  they  are  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  Two  thousand 
stock  plants  are  grown,  and  about  12,000  are  layered  annually,  including 
the  deep  pink  Princess  of  Wales,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  former  being  correct.  This  Mr.  Young  considers  the  finest 
Malmaison  extant  for  cutting  purposes,  1500  plants  being  grown 
exclusively  for  the  cut  flower  trade.  Other  varieties,  such  as  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lady  Middleton,  the  Old  Blush,  Madame  Arthur  Waroque 
(crimson),  and  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  new  seedlings,  are  well  represented. 
Tree  Carnations  are  also  well  cared  for  in  houses  90  feet  long, 
2500  plants  being  the  number  grown.  Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  Uriah 
Pike,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Winter  Cheer,  and  Lady  Nina 
Balfour  appeared  to  be  the  leading  varieties,  but  nothing  worth  trying 
is  lost  sight  of.  Then  there  is  the  show  house,  100  feet  long,  for 
Picotees,  yellow  grounds  and  seifs.  This  contained  2500  stock  plants. 
Ten  thousand  border  Carnations  are  grown,  every  new  variety  being  on 
its  trial. 

The  Malmaisons  are  in  superb  health,  not  a  sickly  leaf  to  be  found. 
I  felt  I  had  at  last  met  a  grower  who  had  mastered  their  cultivation, 
and  was  constrained  to  ask  Mr.  Young  to  describe  his  methods.  This 
he  did  cheerfully  somewhat  as  follows : — 

“  Many  Carnation  growers  fail  through  not  having  the  proper  con¬ 
veniences.  For  potting  I  use  Iresh  brown  loam,  free  from  wire  worm, 
adding  a  third  of  road  scrapings  (as  Carnations  like  a  gritty  soil),  one 
part  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  the  same  of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  with  a 
good  dash  of  fine  charcoal,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt,  all  mixed,  and 


occasionally  turned  three  weeks  before  using.  In  potting  I  begin  with 
strong  layers  well  rooted  and  clean,  fit  for  3J-inch  pots,  in  fact  many 
are  put  straight  into  their  flowering  pots,  6J-inch.  These  are  large 
enough,  as  Carnations  will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  feeding  when  root- 
bound,  and  firm  potting  is  desirable  for  insuring  substantial  growth. 

“  The  plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames  through  the  summer,  kept  close 
fora  few  days,  and  as  the  roots  begin  moving  air  is  admitted  freely,  and 
on  fine  nights  the  lights  are  drawn  down.  By  the  middle  of  October  the 
small  plants  are  shifted  into  61 -inch  pots,  are  arranged  in  the  heuses, 
where  they  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  avoiding  draughts. 
During  winter  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  is  sufficient,  the  natural  rise 
in  the  spring  bringing  the  plants  in  flower  without  forcing.  When  the 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  a  sprinkling  of  some  artificial  manure 
is  very  beneficial.  Many  people  think  that  syringing  is  a  preventive  of 
rust  in  Malmaisons.  I  do  not  adopt  it,  but  prefer  a  cool  ash  bottom  to  a 
dry  wooden  stage  in  warm  weather,  and  syringing  between  the  pots 
occasionally. 

“  The  flowering  over  we  come  to  the  layering,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  bottom  leaves  are  removed,  the  plants  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  the  old  soil,  then  planted  in  the  frames  about  18  inches 
apart,  and  layered  one  row  at  a  time,  filling  up  with  almost  the  same 
compost  as  for  potting,  tbe  only  exception  being  the  addition  of  more 
leaf  mould.  After  they  are  layered  they  are  dewed  over  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  the  syringe,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  As  the 
roots  begin  to  work  air  is  admitted  and  shading  reduced.  When  well 
rooted  they  are  potted  as  described.” 

Such  is  the  system  of  culture  carried  out  by  a  master  hand.  Mr. 
Young  said  he  believed  the  Malmaison  the  queen  of  Carnations,  and 
incomparable  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration. — A  VisiTOE. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE.— July  7th,  8th  AXD  9th. 

This,  the  eighth  annual  highly  popular  and  important  show  was 
held  as  usual  in  the  West  Park,  as  briefly  noticed  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Journal,  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  such  a  degree  of  magnitude 
did  it  attain  as  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  tne  leading  events 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom — a  fact  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  substantial  support  it  receives  from  the  highest  quarters 
locally— the  attractive  prizes,  and  the  efforts  of  the  efficient  Committee 
of  Management.  The  portion  of  the  inaugural  day  was  fine,  but  almost 
too  oppressively  hot,  resulting  in  one  or  two  smart  showers  about  noon , 
and  which  served  to  pleasantly  cool  the  atmosphereafterwards,  both  for  tbe 
comfort  of  the  visitors  and  relief  to  the  occupants  of  the  five  large  marquees 
containing  the  immense  assemblage  of  the  denizens  of  Flora’s  domain. 
An  additional  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day  was  the  opening  of 
the  new  conservatory,  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the  park,  by  Mrs. 
Dickenson,  wife  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  Mr.  Alderman 
Dickenson.  A  silver  key  was  presented  for  the  purpose  by  the  popular 
Mayor  (Alderman  C.  T.  Mander),  who  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  park. 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  was  one  of  the  best  held,  though  there 
was  a  considerable  reduction  in  two  or  three  of  the  classes,  presumably 
attributable  to  the  inauspicious  climatal  conditions  of  the  past  season, 
affecting  more  particularly  such  as  the  Roses  and  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers. 

The  tents  in  which  the  specimen  plants  were  staged  and  the  groups 
for  effect  were  ranged  presented  a  most  attractive  display,  and  so  close 
was  the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  that  it  must  have  tested  the 
acumen  of  the  adjudicators  to  the  fullest  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

Plants  and  Flowers. — In  the  class  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  there  was  a  decided  improvement  on  last  year,  especially  amongst 
specimens  in  bloom,  as  evidenced  by  the  grand  examples  contributed  by 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  who  won  the  £20  prize  not  too  easily,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  with  the  accomplished  veteran  ere  now,  Mr.  VV.  Finch, 
now  a  nurseryman  at  Coventry,  having  in  this  instance  proved  a  close 
contestant,  and  to  whom  the  second  prize  was  worthily  accorded,  whilst 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Castle  Bromwich  won  the  third  prize  with  a 
creditable  display.  Mr.  Cypher’s  group  comprised  superb  exatnples  of 
Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  grandiflora,  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Williamsi, 
Pboenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  especially  floe 
with  its  profusion  of  rich  deep  pink  inflorescence  ;  B.  glabra.  Erica 
Parmenteriana  rosea,  E.  Holfordi,  E.  kingstonienais,  with  a  background 
consisting  of  fine  specimens  of  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
Tbrinax  elegans,  an  elegant  Cycas  circinalis,  and  richly  coloured  fine 
example  of  Crotons  Sunset  and  Williamsi.  Mr.  Finch  was  represented 
by  meritorious  specimens  of  such  as  a  very  fine  Erica  Parmenteriana, 
E.  depressa,  E.  ventricosa,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  a  good  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Dipladenia  boliviensis.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  a  magnificent 
Croton  Queen  Victoria  richly  coloured,  C.  angustifolium,  very  graceful 
and  brightly  coloured,  including  noble  specimens  as  a  background  of 
Cycas  circinalis,  C.  revoluta,  Kentia  Pos'eriana,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum, 
Latania  borbonica.  For  six  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  to 
the  fore  with  perfect  examples  of  Bougainvillea  Cypher!  (and  to  which 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit)-  The  foliage  and  flowers 
are  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  B.  glabra  or  even  B.  Sanderiana,  the 
petals  being  suffused  with  a  rich  pink  mauve.  The  plant  was  greatly 
admired,  and  formed  perhaps  the  most  attractive  specimen  in  the  show. 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Pboenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesi,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  Erica  ferruginea  major,  composed  the  set. 
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Mr.  Finch  was  seconi  with  a  good  exhibit,  conspicuoas  amongst  which 
were  a  very  fine  Erica  tricolor  major  and  well-flowered  Ixora  regina. 

Tn  the  class  for  six  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Cypier  was  again  to  the 
front  with  Croton  Cheleoni,  a  saperb  specimen  ;  C.  angHstifolium, 
Latania  borbonica,  Cordyline  indivisa  and  Kentia  australis,  K, 
Fosteriana,  Mr.  Vause  taking  the  second  poaition  with  creditable 
examples  of  Palms  and  somewhat  small  plants  of  Crotons.  For  six 
Palms  Mr.  Cypher  took  the  lead  with  gigantic  specimens,  Mr.  Finch 
occupying  the  second  position.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  W.  V. 
Macdonald,  gardener  to  J.  H  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
secured  the  first  prize  with  fine  specimens  of  Nephrolepis  davallioides, 
Davallia  fijiensis,  D.  polyantha,  and  very  good  examples  of  Alsophila 
australis,  Cibotium  spectabile,  and  Dicksoniaantarctica,  and  Mr.  Fewkeg, 
gardener  to  Thos.  Clayton,  Esq.,  was  second  with  an  admirable  group, 
and  in  which  was  a  fine  plant  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata. 

Grmji)t  of  Plants. — Seven  exhibits,  arranged  along  the  centre  of  a 
large  tent,  each  occupying  a  space  of  450  square  feet.  Mr.  Cypher 
easily  won  the  first  prize,  £20,  with  an  artistic  and  somewhat  novel 
design.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  an  arched  canopy  5  or  6  feet  in 
height  formed  of  cork  bark,  and  the  four  pillars  supporting  it  covered 
with  pockets  for  the  reception  of  small  plants.  A  graceful  large  Palm 
occupied  the  summit,  below  which  depended  a  charming  variety  of 
flowering  and  foliaged  plants.  The  outline  of  the  group  formed  a  pleasing 
square,  with  irregular  mounds  at  the  four  corners  and  sides,  and  the 
whole  of  the  groundwork  was  composed  of  dried  moss  and  pieces  of 
virgin  cork  to  represent  verdured  rockery.  Plants  of  Hurnea  elegans, 
slender  Palms,  and  Bambusa  gracilis  surmounted  the  exterior  mounds, 
whilst  elegant  and  richly  coloured  Crotons  were  disposed  about  the 
interior  of  the  group,  supplemented  by  Orchids  and  other  charming 
plants.  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  second  for  also  an  elegant  and  effective 
arrangement.  Messrs.  Dobbs  &  Co.  were  placed  third  for  a  very  good 
but  somewhat  artificial  group,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  had  to  be  content 
with  fourth  honours.  In  the  group  class  assigned  for  gardeners  very 
creditable  productions  were  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Lovatt  with  an 
elegant  arrangement ;  Mr.  J.  Keynolds,  a  good  and  tasty  combination  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cryer  with  a  creditable  display,  the  prizes  being  awarded 
in  the  order  named. 

Roses — These,  as  usual,  proved  a  very  attractive  feature,  and 
considering  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  season  there  were  numerous 
examples  of  fine  blooms  staged.  In  the  class  for  seventy -two 
blooms,  distinct,  Messrs,  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  w'ere  placed  in  the 
premier,  many  of  the  blooms  being  of  exceptional  quality,  Messrs. 
Mack  &  Son  following  with  a  strong  contingent ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons,  Coventry,  were  awarded  the  third  prize  with  a  creditable 
display,  the  prolonged  drought  having  proved  inimical  to  their  chance 
of  greater  success  on  the  present  occasion.  There  were  but  three 
contestants  in  the  foregoing  class,  whilst  there  were  six  exhibitors  of 
eighteen  varieties,  Messrs,  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  gaining 
the  first  position  with  a  meritorious  complement ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  and  Mr.  IT.  Merryweather,  Soathwell,  being  respectively  second 
and  third  in  the  contest.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties  there 
were  eight  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  being  awarded  first,  Mr. 
H.  Merryweather  second,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  the  third  prizes. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  a  very  good  competition  took  place 
amongst  the  seven  competitors,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sous  taking  chief 
honours  wdth  some  remarkably  fine  examples  ;  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Son,  Worcester,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  third.  The  class 
for  the  most  decorative  arrangement  of  Roses,  occupying  a  space  12  by 
6  feet,  proved  to  be  a  most  charming  feature.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first 
for  an  elegant  combination  of  Tea  Roses,  over  a  sheet  of  black  plush, 
and  supplemented  with  baskets  and  bouquets. 

Of  twelve  new  Roses  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Sons,  Newtownards,  were 
the  only  exhibitors.  Their  collection  contained  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Muriel  Graharae,  Tom  Wood, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Kathleen,  Marjorie,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Cranford, 
Marquise  Litta,  Captain  Hayward,  Clio,  and  Helen  Keller,  the  first  three 
varieties  being  remarkably  good. 

With  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  of  light  Rose,  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Sons  took  the  first  prize  with  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr. 
H.  V.  Machin,  Gateford  Hill,  was  second  with  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
third  was  won  by  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son  with  Caroline  Testout. 

Cut  Flowers, — For  the  best  arrangement  of  hardy  flowers,  occupying 
a  space  not  exceeding  12  by  5  feet,  variety  and  arrangement  to  be  the 
test  of  merit,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  Chester,  won  the  first  prize  of 
2  guineas,  presented  by  Alderman  Dickenson,  and  1  guinea  by  the 
Society,  with  a  very  representative  snd  well  arranged  collection.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  Mr. 
M.  Jenkinson,  Newcastle-under* Lyne,  exhibited  a  box  of  unnamed 
Orchids,  elegantly  arranged,  and  which  worthily  won  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  securing  the  second  for  a  charming  array  of  Orchids  and 
stove  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  P'inch,  Coventry,  the  third  for  a  beautiful  display. 

liouqueU. — This  attractive  class  was  represented  by  about  a  dozen 
exhibitors,  and  the  first  prize  for  a  bridal  bouquet  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  with  a  most  elegant  arrangement,  the  second 
being  accorded  to  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son  for  a  nearly  equal  example. 
For  a  bridesmaid’s  bouquet  the  competitors  retained  the  same  positions 
with  no  less  beautiful  products,  whilst  in  the  class  for  a  hand  bouquet 
the  positions  were  reversed. 

The  International  challenge  prize  for  the  most  tasteful  arrangement 
of  Pansies  and  Violas  brought  forward  three  competitors,  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
Busbey,  Glasgow,  being  awarded  the  first  prize  for  some  stands  of  fine 
pansies.  Mr.  Campbell,  Plan  tyre,  was  a  very  good  second. 


Fruit. — For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes,  a  fine  collection  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F;  Harris  easily  secured  the  first  prize.  It  consisted  of  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes  (hardly  ripe),  Golden  Perfection  Melon,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Hales’  Early  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  and  Black  Heart 
Cherries.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  proved  a  capital  second.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

For  four  bunches  Grapes,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Read  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  ;  the  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvsston  Castle  Gardens;  Mr,  T,  Bannerman,  Blithfield, 
was  third.  With  two  bunches  of  white  Mr.  S,  Bremmell,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Eeq.,  was  first  with  fine  Foster’s  Seedling;  Messrs. 
Bannerman  and  Read  were  second  and  third.  For  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir 
G.  Meyrick,  Anglesea;  Mr.  Banner  was  second,  and  Mr.  Stead  third. 
The  best  six  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Harris  with  fine  fruit  of 
Bellegarde  ;  Mr.  Gray  second  with  Crimson  Galande,  and  Mr.  Wallis, 
Keele  Hall  Gardens,  third  with  good  Stirling  Castle.  Mr.  Goodacre 
staged  a  very  fine  dish  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  ;  Mr.  Read  was  second 
with  very  good  fruits  of  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  Banner  was  third. 
Strawberries  were  sparsely  shown,  and  Mr.  G.  Ambrose,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Cotton,  Brewood,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three  dishes,  with 
very  good  fruit  of  Latest  of  All,  Oxonian,  and  Waterloo.  Mr.  H.  H. 
France  Hayhurst,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  respectively,  had  the  best  single 
dishes. 

Vegetables  were  remarkable  more  for  quality  than  quantity,  there 
having  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  entries.  There  were  several 
exhibitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons.  Mr.  C,  J. 
Waite,  Esher,  won  the  prize  with  a  good  all-round  collection,  there  being 
but  one  prize.  For  the  prize  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  for  six 
dishes  Mr.  Bremmell  was  the  recipient  for  an  excellent  lot,  Mr.  A.  Cryer 
second,  and  Mr.  Boycott  third.  There  was  a  very  good  competition  for 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Co.’s  prizes,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.’s  prizes  for  six  dishes 
of  vegetables  were  not  strongly  contested .  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Mahood,  and 
Mr.  Read  were  the  successful  competitors. 

The  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  elegantly  arranged  with  a  few 
sprays  of  greenery,  formed  an  attractive  feature,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  A.  F.  Godfrey,  nurseryman, 
Stourbridge,  was  given  a  certificate  of  merit  for  two  baskets  of  very 
fine  Gloxinias.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  nurseryman,  Wolverhampton,  con¬ 
tributed  an  effective  group  of  plants.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
Somerset,  sent  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses.  Messrs.  Hewitt^ 
and  Co.,  Solihull,  staged  herbaceous  flowers  and  tuberous  Begonias. 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Sparkhill  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  exhibited  flowering 
plants,  to  which  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded, 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  W'ere  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a 
select  collection  of  Ferns.  Messrs.  Prichard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  Picotees  and  Carnations.  A  large 
group  of  Begonias,  sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
was  w'orthily  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  William  D.  Bason,  Finchfield, 
Wolverhampton,  exhibited  a  novel  arrangement  of  Mushroom  spawn  in 
combination  with  a  few  plants  and  flowers.  An  attractive  and  note¬ 
worthy  feature  in  the  show  was  a  collection  of  Mr.  Brownhill’s  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  remarkable  alike  for  their  size  and  purity  in  colour, 
Messrs.  Anthony  Waterer  &  Son,  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  were  granted  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  a  group  of  the  dwarf  growing  and  effective  Spiima 
Anthony  Waterer. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— JULY  8tu. 

This  was  a  very  attractive  show,  but  the  majority  of  the  exhibits 
were  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  found  here.  The  chief  failures  were  in 
plants  and  fruit.  Groups  were  also  somewhat  smaller  and  less  tastefully 
set  up. 

In  the  open  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (Orchids  ex¬ 
cluded)  Mr.  J.  Mason,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Bulborough,  Kent,  won ; 
Mr.  S.  Pope,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  beating  him  in  a  class  for  a  similar  number  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants  ;  while  Mr.  T,  Portnell  beat  Mr.  S.  Pope  for  four  exotic  Ferns. 
As  already  remarked,  groups  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  Mr,  J.  Howes, 
gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  3.S,  Broadwater  Down,  just  beating  Mr. 
L.  Dupond,  Southborough.  Mr.  J.  Howes  was  well  in  front  for  nine 
Orchids  ;  Mr.  J,  Mason  was  second,  and  Mr.  L.  Dupond  third. 

Cut  flowers  and  floral  designs  were  up  to  the  average ;  herbaceous 
flowers  better  than  usual.  Mr,  J.  Charlton  had  a  fine  collection  of 
twenty-four  species,  and  beat  Mr.  Ware,  gardener  to  Rev.  F.  Tillard, 
The  Glebe,  Penshurst,  Kent.  Mr.  R,  Edwards,  Beechey  Lees,  Sevenoaks, 
won  for  three  pieces  of  table  decorations,  Mrs.  A,  Hatton,  Sevenoaks, 
snaking  a  good  second.  Mr.  S.  Cook,  gardener  to  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Seveucaks,  was  first  for  a  single  piece,  decorated  with  Roses  only,  Mr. 
R.  Edwards  following.  For  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut 
flowers,  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  T,  Portnell  won.  Wreaths  and  floral 
designs  were  good,  the  first  for  a  wreath  going  to  Mr,  J.  Gore,  florist, 
Polegate  ;  second  to  Mr.  F.  Webber,  Tonbridge,  for  a  very  prettily 
designed  anchor ;  and  third  to  Mr,  J.  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr, 
J,  Charlton  was  well  ahead  for  a  bride’s  bouquet,  and  also  for  a  hand 
bouquet.  In  both  classes  Mrs.  A.  Hattqn,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  S  Cook, 
gardener  to  De  B,  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  were  second  and  third. 
Mr.  J.  Howes  was  in  front  of  Mr.  Webber  for  a  shoulder  or  breast  spray, 
but  the  positions  were  decidedly  reversed  in  a  class  for  buttonholes. 
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For  forty-eight  Roses  there  were  some  good  and  clean  stands,  ! 
ilr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Messrs.  B  unyard  k  Co.,  Maidstone,  and  i 
Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  being  placed  as  named.  The  same  order  i 
was  kept  in  a  class  Tor  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  in  both  cases  the  ! 
competition  was  close.  Amateurs  showed  well,  Mr.  J.  Salter,  gardener  j 
to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  being  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  ;  | 
for  six,  three  of  each  ;  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  for  six  of  any  kind,  j 
showing  some  good  Alfred  Colomb  in  the  last  class.  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
gardener  to  E.  M,  Bethune,  Esq.,  Henne  Park,  Horsham,  was  second  for 
twenty-four,  and  had  the  silver  medal  H.P.  for  a  bloom  of  Grand  Mogul.  ' 

Grapes  were  numerous  and  fairly  well  finished.  For  three  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  C,  Earl,  gardener  to  0.  B,  Avidgor-Goldsmid, 
Esq.,  Tonbridge,  was  first ;  Mr.  W.  Laker,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Limfield, 
Esq.,  Ham  Lane,  Worthing,  beating  him  for  three  bunches  of  any  other 
black.  Mr.  Laker’s  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  very 
good,  and  easily  beat  Mr.  J.  Snow,  gardener,  Wadhurst  Park,  Sussex  ; 
who  was,  however,  in  front  for  three  of  any  other  white  Grape.  Mr. 

C.  Harris,  gardener  to  O.  A.  Smith,  E.sq.,  Hammerwood,  East  Grinstead, 
won  for  six  Nectarines,  and  also  for  six  Peaches.  Messrs.  Sergeant  and 
Co,,  fruit  growers,  Worthing,  were  first  for  a  Melon  ;  Mr,  C.  Earl  for 
Cherries,  and  also  for  a  collection  of  fruit.  Vegetables  were  not  so  good 
or  numerous  as  usual.  The  local  classes  were  fairly  well  represented. 

Chief  among  the  exhibits  not  for  competition  were  a  collection  of 
Melons  from  Messrs.  Sergeant  &  Co.,  Worthing  ;  herbaceous  flowers 
from  Mr.  J.  Charlton  and  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch  ;  Begonias  and 
Carnations  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Violas  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Son,  and  a  quantity  of  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 

The  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  held  its  summer  exhibition  on  July  8th,  9th, 
and  lOih  inst.,  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North  Road,  Newcastle.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  Society  has  been  most  unfortunate  as  regards 
weather,  and  though  the  opening  day  this  year  was  dull  and  cold, 
fortunately  rain  did  not  fall.  The  receipts  were  very  good,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  second  day  the  rain  fell  in  perfect  torrents,  and  many  counter 
attractions  had  to  be  abandoned,  consequently  the  receipts  were  nearly 
£250  less  than  expectation.  Friday  turned  out  fine,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  present.  The  Society  this  year  adopted  new  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the*  show.  Hitherto  it  has  been  held  in  large  T-shaped 
tents,  but  this  year  one  marquee  was  used,  376  feet  long  and 
100  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  and  60  feet  at  each  end.  By  thia  means  a 
fuller  view  of  the  exhibition  was  obtained  on  entering  ;  in  fact,  the 
tout  ensemble  was  apparent  at  once.  A  new  feature  in  staging  was  also 
adopted.  Ferns,  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  raised  up  on  wooden 
platforms,  by  which  means  the  plants  were  not  seen  to  so  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  when  placed  on  the  ground.  The  flowering  plants  were  placed 
on  a  lofty  platform  at  the  entrance,  which  spoiled  much  of  their  effect, 
as  the  pots  were  too  much  seen  ;  in  future  it  will  be  well  if  this  style  is 
discontinued. 

The  salient  features  of  the  show  were  numerous,  and  the  Society  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  high-class  character  of  the  exhibits.  The 
Roses  were  a  special  feature,  and  certainly  the  best  ever  exhibited 
at  Newcastle.  Groups  of  plants  were  grand,  and  arranged  in  a  most 
artistic  way.  Fruit,  though  not  largely  represented,  was  of  a  very 
high-class  merit ;  but  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  herbaceous 
plants,  which  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  were  an 
exhibition  in  themselves.  The  Judges,  in  giving  their  awards  in  this 
class,  stuck  tenaciously  to  the  rules  ;  in  fact,  all  flowers  were  incorrectly 
named,  the  consequence  being  that  many  superb  exhibits  were  passed  over. 
Pansies,  Violas,  Carnations,  were  prominently  shown  and  in  great 
numbers.  The  nurserymen  came  to  the  Society’s  assistance  in  a  generous 
way,  and  staged  most  interesting  collections  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

In  the  open  classes  the  Society  offers  £10,  £6,  £4,  and  £2  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  occupying  60  square  feet,  and  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  bronze  medal.  In  this  class  there  were  three  compe¬ 
titors,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  J.  MHntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney- Pease, 
Darlington,  was  first.  He  has  introduced  a  new  style  in  the  north. 
The  effect  of  the  group  was  grand.  Little  hillocks  were  raised,  virgin 
cork  was  employed,  and  miniature  pools  of  water  were  also  there.  The 
latter  were  surrounded  with  Belaginellas,  and  Draemnas  were  springing 
out  from  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  Lycopods  ;  also  Orchids,  Ixoras, 
Liliums,  Begonias,  and  many  other  choice  plants  were  used,  and  the  whole 
blended  with  good  taste.  Some  time  ago  it  was  hinted  in  these  pages 
that  the  Society  should  offer  prizes  for  groups.  The  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  as  they  were  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
show,  and  Mr.  M'lntyre’s  premier  position  as  first  was  duly  recognised 
by  the  public.  Mr.  F.  Edmondson  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  Newcastle,  were 
second  and  third.  For  six  plants  in  bloom,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  Nicholas, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  was  first,  showing  a  fine  Erica 
depressa  multiflora,  Dipladenia  Thomas  Stead  (richly  coloured).  Ericas 
Oavendishi,  ventricosa  major,  and  Bothwelliana  major.  These  were  the 
best  plants. 

For  six  foliage  plants  Mr.  Nicholas  was  first.  The  Crotons  were 
exceptionally  wefl  coloured,  and  although  the  competition  was  not  keen 
the  premier  honour  to  Mr.  Nicholas  was  none  the  less  deserving.  Mr. 

J.  McIntyre  was  first  with  six  Ferns,  showing  healthy  specimens  of 
Davallias  Mooreana,  fijiensis,  Adiantum  Williamsi,  and  Microlepia  hirta. 
Mr.  McIntyre  again  followed  up  his  usual  success  by  winning  first  prize 
with  two  Crotons,  as  well  as  first  with  three  Draccenas ;  these  bore  all 
the  usual  points  as  regards  colour  and  firmness  in  growth.  Tuberous- 


rooted  Begonias  (single  and  double),  Liliums,  Carnations,  and  table 
plants  were  all  well  shown,  Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  obtaining  first  prize  for  the 
latter  with  charming  plants.  Mr.  Nicholas  was  first  for  four  plants, 
Mr.  D.  Wylain  second.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  first  for  Ferns  and  table 
plants.  Mr.  Nicholas  also  was  first  for  foar  foliage  plants. 

Cut  Flowers, — This  was  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  Roses  were  largely  shown,  one  of  the  large  centre 
tables  being  fully  occupied  with  them. 

For  seventy-two  Roses  the  Society  offered  £16  in  the  following 
order  : — First,  £8  ;  second,  £5;  third,  £3.  There  were  four  competitors, 
and  the  J udges  decided  in  favour  of  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee.  The 
flowers  were  large,  fine  in  colour  aud  well  developed,  the  following 
being  the  best  blooms — Margaret  Dickson,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline 
Testout,  Marie  Baumann,  Clio,  Madame  Hoste,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  G(;n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Innoceate 
Pirola,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  White  Lady,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Prince 
Arthur,  Catherine  Mermet,  altogether  thirty-six  varieties  were  shown, 
Messrs,  R,  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick,  were  second,  the  best  blooms  being  Duke 
of  Wellington,  John  Laing,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Anna  Ollivier  ;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons,  Bedale,  third.  For  forty-eight  blooms  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  again  victorious  with  flowers  as  good  as  in  the 
seventy-two  class,  including  Prince  Arthur,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Her  Majesty, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Captain  Hayward,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and 
Princess  Comte  de  Rohan.  For  thirty-six  Roses  Messrs.  J.  k  A.  May, 
Bedale,  were  first,  Messrs.  Croll  and  Harkness  following  second  and 
third.  For  twelve  Roses,  any  variety,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  were 
first  with  Mrs.  John  Laing,  as  well  as  first  with  twelve  Tea  Roses,  the 
stand  including  Madame  Watteville,  Jean  Ducher,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  Francisca  Kruger. 

For  eighteen  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  or  border  flowers,  dis¬ 
similar,  correctly  named,  there  were  many  exhibits,  but  all  the  competi¬ 
tors  were  disqualified  through  non-compliance  with  the  schedule  in 
respect  to  naming.  It  was  a  great  pity,  as  the  collections  were  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ;  however,  it  is  hoped  that  exhibitors  will  be  more  careful  in 
future.  For  forty-eight  and  twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Blantyre,  was  first,  also  winning  with  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees.  For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  stove 
or  greenhouse,  Mr.  F.  Nicholas  was  first ;  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
Allamanda  Williamsi,  Erica  Cavendishi,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  and  Ixora 
DuflS,  and  others  were  well  staged,  and  had  a  very  imposing  effect. 

Table  Decorations, — These  never  fail  to  he  a  great  attraction  at 
Newcastle,  and  this  year  they  were  superb.  It  was  truly  a  grand 
spectacle  the  site  of  so  many  epergnes  all  arranged  with  the  greatest 
of  skill  and  faultless  in  good  taste.  For  a  vase  or  epergne  Mr.  F, 
Edmondson,  Newcastle,  was  first  with  an  elegant  arrangement.  Orchids 
were  used,  including  Odontoglossums,  with  Chrysanthemums,  and 
many  other  valuable  flowers,  all  blended  effectively  as  regards  colour. 
For  a  basket  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  Edmondson  was  again  first,  and  for  a 
basket  of  Roses  only  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Son,  Coventry,  won  ;  their  combina¬ 
tion  was  truly  grand  and  in  keeping  with  the  high-class  standard  of  all 
their  floral  decorations.  For  a  bridal- and  hand  bouquet,  lady’s  spray, 
and  six  buttonholes,  this  firm  was  first  in  each  case.  For  drawing¬ 
room  decoration  of  fireplace,  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  was  first ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  neat,  and  with  not  too  many  plants  employed  it  was  shown 
what  good  taste  can  do.  Mr.  T.  Battensby  was  first  for  vase  or  epergne, 
basket  of  cut  flowers,  bridal  bouquet,  and  band  bouquet.  Mr.  W. 
Hutchison,  Kirby  Moorside,  was  to  the  front  with  twelve  bunches  of 
herbaceous  flowers. 

Fruit. — In  this  section  the  competition  was  not  strong,  but  that 
cannot  apply  to  the  quality  as  some  excellent  fruit  was  staged.  For 
eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds,  black  and  white  Grapes  allowed,  the 
Society  give  £6,  £4,  £2  and  £1,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
bronze  medal,  Mr.  Alex.  Kirk,  Alloa,  was  first.  This  well-known  fruit 
exhibitor  staged  the  following  dishes  in  splendid  form — Golden  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes,  large  in  berry,  and  the  bunches  well  shaped  ;  Black 
Hamburgh,  large  bunches  of  superb  colour  and  finish.  A  splendid  Queen 
Pine,  plump  and  firm,  and  over  5  lbs.  in  weight;  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  British  Queen 
Strawberries,  and  a  Windsor  Castle  Melon.  Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  was  second 
with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Pine  Apples,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and 
a  large  sized  Shrewsbury  Melon.  Mr.  J.  Tullett,  gardener  to  Lord 
Barnard,  was  third.  For  four  aishes  of  fruit  Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  was  first 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  well  finished,  and  of  a  truly  amber 
colour,  with  berries  even  and  large ;  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Stanwick 
E huge  Nectarines,  also  very  good,  well  coloured,  and  perfectly  fit  for 
table  ;  and  a  splendid  fruit  of  Shrewsbury  Melon.  Mr.  A.  Kirk  came 
next  with  two  good  bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Melon,  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes 
Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  was  first  with  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  same  exhibitor  winning  with  two  bunches  of  Muscats  also.  For  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  J.  Tullett  was  first  with  large  well 
finished,  and  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  of  any  other  variety 
Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  took  the  highest  award  with  Black  Alicante.  For  a  Melon 
Mr.  McIntyre  was  first ;  for  Peaches,  Mr.  Luke  Thompson,  Low  Fell,  won 
with  Royal  George,  large,  ripe,  and  well  coloured ;  for  Nectarines, 
Cherries  and  Tomatoes,  Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  again  added  to  his  success  by 
being  in  the  premier  position.  For  Strawberries  Mr.  W.  G,  Macfarlane 
was  first  amongst  seven  competitors. 

Vegetables  were  a  new  departure,  and  for  a  collection  Mr.  R.  C. 
Rutherford,  Whickham,  was  first  with  six  distinct  kinds,  including  Leeks, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  and  splendid  Potatoes.  Mr, 
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W.  Hodgson,  West  Wylam,  showed  some  magnificent  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Cucumbers  over  2  feet  9  inches  long. 

Ariseellaneovs  Exhibits. — In  this  section  there  were  several  interest¬ 
ing  stands.  First  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  Wentworth 
Nurseries,  Hexham,  who  had  a  crescent-formed  stand  of  Conifeiae  and 
other  hardy  plants,  and  a  fine  collection  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  for 
which  the  Society  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Joseph  Robson  and 
Sons,  Hexham,  also  showed  a  grand  stand  of  Conifer®,  hardy,  and 
general  decorative  plants.  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a 
most  meritorious  collection  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  which  were 
effectively  staged.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Bookham,  exhibited  all  his  new 
Carnations,  which  were  a  centre  of  attraction.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  staged  a  superb  collection  of  Violas,  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and 
all  the  choicest  of  their  wonderful  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Wm.  &J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  had  an  extensive  exhibition 
of  Ferns,  which  received  much  attention  from  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
the  choicest  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns  were  exhibited.  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Brydon,  nurserymen,  Darlington,  showed  also  a  choice  collection  of 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants.  Garden  requisites  were  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  W.  Harriman  &  Co.,  Blaydon, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  terra  cotta  vases  of  ornamental  design,  and 
Messrs.  J,&  H.  Harrison,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle,  showed  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  garden  requisites. 

The  Society  offered  £276  in  prize  money,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that,  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a  loss  of  £300  is  estimated  : 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  feeling  exists  that  this  show  (one  of 
the  oldest  in  England)  shall  still  continue.  Several  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  it  subscribed  £80  in  private  donations  before  the  exhibition 
closed. 

Alderman  Joseph  Baxter  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  was  present 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition,  rendering  every  assistance  by 
his  suave  and  agreeable  manner  to  his  Council,  exhibitors,  and  the 
general  public  ;  and  was  well  supported  by  the  youthful  though  well- 
qualified  Secretary,  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Gillespie,  juu.,  B.A.,-  L.L.B  .  and  a  hard¬ 
working  energetic  Committee.  With  such  a  competent  Executive  the 
Newcastle  show  should  still  hold  an  important  position  as  one  of  the  great 
horticultural  exhibitions  of  this  country. — Beenakd  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 

WORKSOP. — Jttly  9th. 

Spaeken,  Worksop,  the  residence  of  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  was  en  jete  on 
Thursday  last,  when  the  Rose  and  Hordcultural  Society  held  its  seventh 
annual  show  there.  In  addition  to  lending  the  ground  for  the  show, 
Mr.  Ellis  very  kindly  threw  open  his  gardens  and  greenhouses  during 
the  day.  The  exhibition  was  a  general  one,  comprising  Roses,  fruit, 
herbaceous  and  other  flowers,  with  groups  of  plants  and  collections  and 
single  dishes  of  vegetables.  It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  visitors 
and  exhibitors  learned  of  the  indisposition  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
Society,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  of  Gateford  Hill.  Others  were  indefatigable 
in  their  endeavours  to  make  everything  a  success,  but  the  place  of  this 
gentleman  could  not  be  filled.  Everyone  will  unite  with  us  in  offering 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Machin,  and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  quickly 
be  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  show  was  not  a  large  one,  but  with 
the  brilliant  weather  drew  a  good  number  of  visitors,  and  was,  we  trust, 
a  decided  financial  success. 

Roses  formed  the  best  feature  of  the  show,  though  the  number  of 
competitors  was  not  large ;  in  fact,  the  prizes  were  divided  amongst  a 
few.  The  principal  open  class  was  for  forty-eight,  distinct,  single 
trusses,  and  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather.  The  Nurseries,  Southwell,  secured  the 
premier  award  of  £5.  The  exhibit  was  an  even  one,  comprising  blooms 
rather  over  the  average  quality  for  the  season.  They  were — Back  row  ; 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Rady,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie 
Baumann,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Marchioness  of  Duflferin,  Etienne  Levet, 
La  France,  Star  of  Waltham,  Paul  Neyron,  Gdodral  Jacqueminot,  and 
Ulrich  Brunner.  Middle  row  :  Charles  Gater,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Caroline 
Testout,  Dr.  Andry,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Alfred  Colomb,  Francisque 
Reve,  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Francois  Michelon,  Madame  Haussmann,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Niphetos,  and  John  Sfuart  Mill.  Front  row: 
Abel  Carriere,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Ernest  Metz, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pride  of 
Reigate,  John  Bright,  The  Bride,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Hon,  E.  Gifford, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and  Heinrich 
Schultheis.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  a  good  third.  For  twelve,  distinct, 
trebles,  the  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  H.  Merry  weather,  Harkness  and 
Sons,  and  H.  V.  Machin  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single  trusses,  distinct, 
Mr.  H.  Merryw'eather  was  again  to  the  fore  with  fresh  shapely  examples 
of  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Etoilede  Lyon,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Madame  Lambard,  Cleopatra,  Bridesmaid,  Ruby  Gold,  Golden  Gate, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Francisca  Kiiiger,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Madame 
Hoste.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  the  only  other  exhibitors,  were 
awarded  the  second  prize.  Of  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  one  variety,  two 
stands  were  staged  of  Maman  Cochet,  H,  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  securing  the 
premier  award,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  the  second. 

In  an  open  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct 
varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  to  a  bunch,  H.  V,  Machin,  Esq., 
was  an  easy  first.  The  best  examples  were  The  Pet,  Bardou  Job, 
Red  Damask,  Wm.  Allan  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis,  Ma  Capucine, 


and  Rosa  Mundi,  each  in  charming  form.  Miss  Jebb,  Firbeck,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mallender,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mellish,  Hodsock 
Priory,  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  single  trusses, 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  was  an  easy  first,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Boyes.  The 
winning  stand  comprised  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Marie  Baumann,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La 
France,  Madame  Hausmann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Maman  Cochet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Jean  Ducher,  Gusfave  Piganeau.  Marechal  Niel,  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Baroness  Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Frac^ns  Michelon,  and  G6a^ral 
Jacqueminot.  For  twelve,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  C.  Stubbings,  Gateford ;  M.  Whittle,  Leicester  ;  and 
J.  Mallender  ;  while  for  six  trebles  Messrs.  H.  V.  Machin,  W.  Boyes,  and 
M.  Whittle  were  successful. 

H  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  was  a  splendid  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses,  staging  Ernest  Metz,  Madame 
Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Mar4chal  Niel,  Innocente  Pirola,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Francisca  Kruger, -e.ud  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  W.  Boyes 
was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mallender  third.  For  a  basket  of  Roses  Messrs. 
J.  Mallender,  H.  Stuart,  and  A.  Alderman  were  the  prizewinners. 

There  were  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants,  in 
or  out  of  bloom,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square 
feet,  and  each  exhibit  was  in  its  style  good.  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener 
to  J.  D,  Ellis,  Esq.,  was  a  decided  first,  with  a  light,  graceful,  and  elegant 
arrangement.  Messrs.  J.  Ancock  and  J.  Cookman  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Osberton  Gardens,  Worksop,  arranged  a 
very  striking  group,  not  for  competition.  This  exhibit  was  a  decided 
novelty,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Other  plants  and  cut  flowers 
were  fairly  well  staged,  though  not  in  larse  numbers. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  sparsely  but  well  shown.  In  the  classes 
for  eight  kinds  of  fruit  and  for  nine  kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp 
was  an  easy  first,  almost  all  of  his  produce  being  of  excellent  quality. 
Amonest  other  prizewinners  in  this  section  were  Messrs.  Kay,  .J.  Ancock, 
8tubbings,  J.  Ridlcv,  H.  Hewitt,  T.  Bimonds,  and  W,  Wenman. 

Messrs.  E.  S,  Williams  I'c  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  arranged  a  table  of 
handsome  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs,  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sihray, 
Sheffield,  exhibited  many  hardy  plants  in  great  variety  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons  Chilwell,  sending  floral  arrange¬ 
ments.  These,  with  Mr.  Crasp’s  group  mentioned  above,  were  the 
principal  non-competitive  exhibits, 

WOODBRIDGE.— July  9th. 

“The  annual  thow  of  the  Woodbridge  Horticultural  Society  has 
always  Been  one  of  the  principal  events  of  this  pleasant  character  in  all 
East  Anglia,  and  in  respect  of  popularity  and  spirited  management  there 
seemed  long  ago  to  be  little  margin  left  for  extension  or  improvement. 
But  the  high-water  mark  of  success  was  undoubtedly  reached  at  this,  the 
forty-fifth  anniversary.  The  entries  were  larger,  the  schedule  having 
been  strengthened  by  the  offer  of  a  challenge  cup  for  amateur  Rose 
growers  and  the  addition  of  several  new  classes  ;  the  townspeople  showed 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  usual,  the  streets  being  gaily  decorated  from 
end  to  end  ;  the  weather  was  brilliantly  fine,  the  heat  being  tempered  by 
a  refreshing  breeze  ;  and  there  must  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  a 
‘record’  attendance,  seeing  that  the  trains  from  Ipswich  and  other 
places,  by  which  return  tickets  at  single  fares  were  issued,  brought  in 
the  fullest  complement  of  passengers  that  could  well  be  carried.  By 
kind  permission  of  Captain  R  J.  Carthew,  the  exhibition  was  once  again 
held  in  the  beautiful  Abbey  Grounds,  which  never  presented  a  brighter 
appearance,  and  when  the  show  opened  there  was  such  promise  of 
enjoyment  in  an  inspection  of  the  many  tents,  in  listening  to  the  strains 
of  the  famous  York  and  Lancaster  Band,  and  in  the  social  attractions  of 
a  gathering  which  brought  together  all  the  fair  ladies  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  daintiest  summer  costume,  that  everything  went  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell,  a  conclusion  fully  justified  by  the  ringing  of  repeated 
peals  from  St.  Mary’s  Church.’’ 

That  is  what  the  “East  Anglian  Daily  News  ’’  saysinitg  introduction 
to  a  prize  list  of  two  columns,  including  the  names  of  over  twenty 
judges,  and  now  we  will  note  what  Mr.  Raillem  says  about  the  Roses, 
then  we  will  have  our  say,  necessarily  little,  about  the  interesting 
exhibition. 

“  Roses  were  shown  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  itself.  For  this  the 
Society  has  to  thank  the  enterprise  of  the  Executive,  who,  by  providing 
two  handsome  challenge  cups,  secured  the  attendance  of  the  professional 
and  amateur  champions  of  the  year.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  first,  D.  Prior  &  Son  second,  and 
Harkness  &  Sons  third.  There  was  nothing  noticeable  here,  except  that 
the  third  prize  stand  contained  much  the  largest  blooms.  In  the  class  for 
the  open  challenge  cup  for  twenty-four  Roses,  which  had  hitherto  been 
wen  once  by  each  of  the  three  Colchester  firms  and  by  Messrs  Harkness, 
the  Yorkshire  growers  secured  it  on  this  occasion  for  the  second  time. 
Among  their  finest  blooms  were  Horace  Vernet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie 
Rady,  Edouard  Andr6,  and  The  Bride.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second, 
showing  fine  flowers  of  Earl  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  The  Bride, 
and  Victor  Hugo.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k.  Co.  third  with  fine  Teas,  Maman 
Cochet  and  Ernest  Metz  being  among  the  best.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
was  fourth,  showing  Etienne  Levet  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  finely.  In 
the  open  class  for  twelve  Teas,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  first  with 
a  good  box,  Messrs.  Prior  second,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third.  In  twelve 
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ttebles,  open,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  a  good  first,  with  fine  large 
triplets  ;  D.  Prior  &  Son  second,  and  B.  R.  Cant  third. 

“  A  12'  guinea  challenge  cup  for  twenty-four  Roses  (amateurs)  was 
offered  for  the  first  time,  and  this  was  easily  won  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Charles  Lefebvre 
being  finely  shown.  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  w»s  second  with  good  blooms 
of  Jean  Soupert,  and  Alfred  Colomb;  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  a  poor 
third.  For  twelve  Teas  (amateurs)  Mr,  Orpen  was  a  fairly  good  first, 
his  Maman  Cochet  and  Ernest  Metz  being  fine.  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar  was  second,  showing  good  blooms  of  The  Bride  and  Comtesse 
Panisse.  Rev,  H,  A.  Berners  was  third.  In  six  H.P.’s  of  a  sort 
(amateurs)  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  with  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  Merveille  de  Lyon.  In  six  Teas  of 
a  sort  Mr.  Orpen  was  first  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  Catherine  Mermet.  There  were  several 
exhibits  in  each  of  these  classes,  but  only  two  prizes  scheduled,  Mr. 
Orpen  won  in  six  garden  Roses  without  any  competition.  In  four 
trebles  Rev.  J.  H,  Pemberton  was  first,  showing  fine  H.P.’s ;  Mr.  Orpen 
second,  showing  all  Teas,  among  them  a  fine  triplet  of  Maman  Cochet. 
The  local  classes  were  tolerably  filled. 

“  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  showed  a  good  exhibit,  not  for  competition, 
of  upwards  of  fifty  distinct  bunches  of  garden  Roses  a  little  off  colour, 
which,  considering  the  weather  and  the  season,  could  not  be  wondered  at. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  won  the  medal  for  best  H.P.  with  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Orpen  had  a  like  honour  in  Teas  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.” 

What  we  have  to  say  now  is  that  whit  the  authorities  above 
mentioned  have  said  is  true.  The  Abbey  grounds  were  beautiful  and 
enjoyable,  the  show  was  extensive  and  diversified,  officials  active  and 
courteous,  the  town  gay,  visitors  numerous,  and  the  event  appeared  to 
be  a  gratifying  success. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  Roses  the  cut  flower  tent  was  the  chief  source  of 
attraction.  There  was  a  grand  display  of  hardy  flowers  in  imposing 
bunches,  fresh,  bright,  and  beautiful  ;  wonderful  collections  of  Sweet 
Peas,  not  all  shown  in  closely  packed  bunches,  but  the  majority  freely  and 
tastefully  disposed  with  leafy  growths,  which  added  materially  to  their 
charms.  There  were  also  nine  or  ten  florally  decorated  tables,  no  light 
task  for  the  Judges  ;  but  in  one  class  we  observed  that  Mrs.  Orpen  was 
awarded  the  premier  honour  with  a  study  in  small  delicate  pink  Roses, 
followed  by  Miss  Gilbert,  Ipswich,  with  Stenactis  speciosa,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Burness  with  Sweet  Peas.  Then  Miss  Dndley,  Melton,  had  a  prize 
arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas,  Miss  Kemp  following  with  Sweet  Sultans, 
There  were  epergnes,  also  baskets  and  banks  of  flowers,  very  delightful, 
as  well  as  bouquets  and  sprays  ;  while  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.  had  a 
rich  assortment  of  Liliums  and  beautiful  Calochorti. 

A  large  marquee  was  devoted  to  plants,  among  which  Fuchsias 
were  better  than  usual,  but  not  half  the  size  of  those  shown  at  Bath 
and  Trowbridge.  Tuberous  Begonias  in  classes,  also  in  groups  with 
Gloxinias,  Ferns,  and  pleasing  Achimenes,  were  features  of  the  show, 
while  groups  of  plants  were  less  packed  than  on  former  occasions,  and 
therefore  the  more  meritorious. 

Fruit  was  admirably  represented,  and  in  many  classes  the  competi- 
tion  was  very  close  indeed,  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Berners,  Esq.,  Wolverstone  Park,  was  the  chief  prizewinner  in  the  class 
for  eight  dishes  with  good  Black  Alicante  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  fine  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Figs,  a  good  Melon,  and 
British  Queen  Strawberries.  Mr,  A.  Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
W^.  Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  was  an  excellent  second,  good  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  and  very  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  good 
Raspberries,  being  bis  noteworthy  dishes.  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener  to 
J.  A.  Burness,  Esq.,  Melton,  was  first  with  black  Grapes — two  bunches 
of  good  Hamburgbs.  Mr,  Andrews  second  with  the  same  variety  ; 
Messrs,  Fisher  and  Messenger  equal  third,  the  last  named  staging  Black 
Alicante.  In  the  white  Grape  class  Mr.  King  was  first  with  Muscats, ' 
Mr,  Fisher  following  with  very  fine  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Melons, 
Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries  were  fairly  well  showm.  Cherries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  splendidly  represented. 

Vegetables  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired — not  unwieldy  giants, 
but  quite  large  enough,  clean,  and  of  excellent  table  quality.  Mr.  King 
won  the  cup  with  a  collection  including  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Onions, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  French  Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Beet,  Potatoes, 
Cucumbers,  Turnips,  and  Tomatoes.  In  another  class  Mr.  Andrew’s 
was  the  leading  exhibitor  with  a  similarly  meritorious  collection. 

The  cottagers’  tent,  which  was  not  large  enough,  contained  magnifl- 
cent  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Carrots ;  also  small  fruits, 
honey,  and  garden  flowers. 

The  show  in  its  entirety  was  a  wonderful  one  for  a  town  of  about 
6000  inhabitants  ;  but  then  everybody  who  is  anybody  seems  to  take 
personal  interest  in  it ;  while  the  officials — Mr.  J..  Carthew,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  John  Andrews  and  W.  Brinkley,  Honorary  Secretaries  ;  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee — all  work  together  zealously  and 
harmoniously,  with  one  object  in  view  and  one  only,  and  this  they 
deserve  and  achieve — success. 


CLIPS  FOR  CARNATIONS. 

I  AM  sending  you  the  block  of  my  new  clip  ;  you  will  see  the  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the  enclosed  card.  If  you  could  insert  it  in  your  paper  I 
should  be  obliged,  feeling  sure  when  the  thing  is  well  1  nown  it  will  do 
away  with  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  in  tying,  I  am  also 
sending  you  one  of  my  .S  feet  sticks  (cut  in  three  for  convenience  of 


postage),  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  beautiful  stick  that  is 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  all  those 
who,  like  myself,  like  everything  very  neat  and  precise. — Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham, 

[No  one  can  see  Mr.  Sydenham’s  garden,  situated  in  the  beautiful 
Bristol  Road,  Birmingham,  without  admiring  its  extreme  order,  neatness. 


and  attractiveness.  Carnations  are  splendidly  grown  in  pots,  three 
span-roofed  houses  being  filled  with  the  leading  florists’  varieties,  every 
stem  being  supported  in  the  manner  depicted  in  the  illustration.  The 
tedious  work  of  tying  is  obsolete,  and  the  saving  in  time  by  the  use  of 
the  clips  must  pay  for  their  small  cost  over  and  over  again.  Simplicity, 
celerity,  and  efficiency  are  combined  in  the  use  of  thi.s  little  appliance, 
which  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — a  clipper.] 


HARDY  FRUII  GARDEN. 

Z*eedlngr  Pruit  Trees. — The  provision  of  a  due  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment  for  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  bearing  a  considerable  crop  is  a  matter 
needing  attention  at  the  present  time.  Trees  are  frequently  over¬ 
cropped,  with  the  result  that  their  fruit-bearing  powers  are  reduced  for 
the  succeeding  year,  simply  because  the  proper  amount  of  assistance  has 
not  been  afforded  during  the  important  period  when  developing  fruit 
takes  so  much  from  the  soil.  A  dry  period  increases  the  risks  which 
freely  cropped  trees  are  subject  to.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  therefore,  the 
first  detail  necessary  to  be  looked  to  is,  that  a  moist  condition  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  extend  must  be  maintained.  Stimulating  and 
feeding  substances  cannot  properly  act  unless  there  is  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  make  them  soluble  for  conveyance  to  the  roots. 

After  the  fruit  has  set,  and  timely  thinnings  given  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  fruit,  feeding  may  commence.  The  principal  substances 
which  soils  require  adding  artificially  from  time  to  time  are  lime, 
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phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  These  elements  are  largely 
present  in  the  fruit  when  it  attains  perfection  ;  therefore  the  absence  of 
any  to  a  considerable  extent  means  a  deficiency  in  size  and  quality,  and 
a  probable  deterioration  in  the  health  of  the  trees. 

Applying  Artificial  Manures. — Superphosphate  contains  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Kainit  contains  potash.  These  two  chemical  manures 
form  in  combination  necessary  food  for  fruit.  They  may  be  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  5  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to  2  lbs.  of  kainit,  applying  .3  or 
4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard  to  any  fruit  trees  requiring  assistance.  When 
the  wood  growth  is  poor  and  needs  stimulating  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  5  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  applying  4  ozs.  to  tbe  square  yard,  will  have 
early  effect.  The  advertised  artificial  manures  are  in  many  instances 
equally  as  good  as  spoeially  prepared  mixtures.  They  are  cheap  and 
easily  procurable.  Four  ounces  is  the  usual  quantity  which  may  safely 
be  applied  to  each  square  yard.  Spread  on  the  surface,  and  water  in. 

Agiphjing  Liquid  Manure. — Liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure 
are  invaluable  to  all  trees  in  fruit,  if  applied  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly 
moist  condition.  When  stable  drainings  or  house  sewage  is  readily 
available  utilise  it  in  this  manner,  first  diluting  it,  however,  should  it  be 
too  strong,  to  the  extent  of  half  and  half  or  even  two-thirds.  One  or  two 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water 
at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  gallon  would  assist  in  stimulating  wood 
growth  when  deficient,  and  also  accelerate  the  swelling  of  fruit.  When 
other  liquid  cannot  be  obtained  an  excellent  mixture  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  guano  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  in  20  gallons  of  water. 

Peacbes  and  isrectarlnes. — Continue  to  thin  out  any  shoots  that 
are  crowded  or  ill-placed,  also  to  lay-in  in  the  proper  direction  the 
current  year’s  reserved  growths,  so  that  they  may  be  preserved  from 
growing  in  an  irregular  shape,  and  receive  a  full  share  of  sunlight  and 
air  without  encroaching  on  adjoining  growths  which  require  the  same 
conditions.  Judicious  thinning  out  now  and  the  removal  of  superfluous 
growths  gradually  is  good  cultural  practice.  It  materially  reduces  the 
need  for  severe  winter  pruning.  Young  trees  in  the  course  of  formation 
must  be  specially  attended  to  while  the  wood  is  pliant,  laying  none  in 
for  which  ample  room  cannot  be  found.  An  occasional  syringing  will 
assist  in  maintaining  the  foliage  clean. 

bdorello  Cherries. — These  bearing  the  most  freely  and  best  on  the 
previous  year’s  shoots,  must  have  sufficient  reserved  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  are  now  bearing  the  crop.  When  such  are  cleared  of  the 
fruit  they  may  at  once  be  cut  out,  securing  the  new  shoots  in  their 
place  in  a  similar  manner  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Shoots  on  the 
front  of  branches  may  either  be  cut  out  entirely  or  shortened  to  form 
spurs.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than  crowd  the  trees  with  too  much  wood. 

Sweet  Cherries. — Although  with  fan-trained  trees  on  walls  there 
is  often  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  strong  young  growths  which  will  sub¬ 
sequently  fruit,  the  prevailing  method  of  fruiting  these  is  on  spurs 
formed  on  the  main  branches.  Many  are  formed  naturally,  but 
some  are  usually  originated  by  shortening  the  fore-right  shoots  to 
three  or  four  leaves  at  the  present  time  or  earlier.  When  the  trees  are 
not  fully  formed  allow  the  leading  shoots  to  extend  without  any 
stopping.  Any  other  shoots  intended  to  form  branches  must  have 
uninterrupted  growth,  and  be  trained  in  the  desired  direction  as  they 
extend.  In  the  case  of  yonng  trees  lateral  or  fore-right  shoots  will  only 
appear  on  the  older  parts  of  the  trees,  and  these  may  be  shortened  or 
thinned  out  in  the  usual  manner. 

Outdoor  Figs.— Secure  young  shoots  to  the  wall  at  such  distances 
apart  so  as  to  leave  ample  space  between  each  for  the  full  exposure 
of  the  leaves  to  light  and  air.  Allow  these  shoots  to  grow  full  length  ; 
they  do  not  require  stopping  at  any  period  of  the  current  year’s  growth. 
By  this  desirable  regulation  it  will  be  seen  which  shoot  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  entirely.  Do  not  choose  tbe  very  fat  or  sappy  shoots  for 
laying  in,  except  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  large  vacant  place  and 
better  conditioned  wood  cannot  be  had. 

Black  Currants. — The  removal  of  worn-out  branches  may  be 
carried  out  when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Reserve  all  the  strong 
young  shoots  issuing  from  the  base  of  trees,  allowing  them  to  extend 
full  length. 

Bed  and  White  Currants. — Shorten  the  side  or  lateral  growths 
to  the  third  leaf  from  their  base.  Leave  the  extension  shoot  intact. 
This  treatment  assists  in  plumping  up  the  buds  at  the  point  of  origin  by 
diverting  the  flow  of  sap  thereto. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — For  Early  Forcing  in  Pots. — Those  intended  to  be  started 
the  first  week  in  November  for  ripening  the  fruit  in  March  or  early 
April  should  by  this  time  have  completed  their  growth,  and  must  not 
have  any  more  water  than  will  prevent  the  foliage  from  becoming  limp. 
Expose  fully  to  light  and  sun,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  and 
plump  the  buds.  If  the  la'erals  have  been  allowed  to  extend  with  a 
view  of  thickening  the  cane  they  must  be  brought  back  gradually  by 
cutting  away  part  at  a  time,  reducing  each  by  degrees  to  one  leaf.  The 
Vines  should  be  kept  free  from  insects,  syringing  occasionally  if  red 
spider  appear,  for  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  perform  their  functions. 
\Vhen  the  wood  becomes  brown  and  bard  place  the  Vines  on  a  board 
in  front  of  a  south  wall,  securing  the  canes  to  its  surface  to  prevent 
the  foliage  being  damaged  by  wind.  Afford  water  only  to  prevent 
flagging  of  the  leaves,  cut  away  the  laterals  close  to  the  rod,  and  in  a 
few  days  shorten  the  cane  to  the  length  required.  The  principal  leaves 
most  not  be  injured  but  left  to  die  off  naturally.  The  best  varieties  for 
early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Madresfield  Court.  I.ater  canes  should  be  encouraged  to  perfect  a 
good  growth,  keeping  tbern  clean,  also  exposed  to  all  the  light  and  sun 


possible.  They  must  neither  be  over- watered  nor  neglected  for  due  supplies. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  rather  than  wet  side.  Gut-backs 
are  much  the  best  for  early  forcing,  as  the  Vines  make  an  earlier  and 
sturdier  growth,  and  perfect  it  sooner  than  others.  This  is  important, 
for  the  Vines  have  more  rest  and  start  with  greater  regularity. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — As  a  rule  it  is  not  ^visable  to 
force  Vines  year  after  year  to  ripen  their  crops  before  May  or  June,  and 
houses  which  are  started  in  December  or  at  the  new  year  to  afford  ripe 
fruit  at  the  times  mentioned  are  best  planted  with  varieties  that  ripen 
together,  the  houses  being  of  suflScient  size  only  to  afford  a  supply  of 
Grapes  for  the  establishment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  to  eight 
weeks.  That  is  as  long  as  black  Grapes  will  hang  on  the  Vines  under  a 
June  and  July  sun  without  turning  red,  or  white  Grapes  keep  from 
becoming  brown  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  bunches,  even  when  a  slight 
shade  is  afforded  from  sun.  Such  an  arrangement  admits  of  tbe  foliage 
being  cleansed  with  water  from  a  syringe  or  engine,  but  in  a  house 
planted  with  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  to 
ripen  their  crops  in  May,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  June,  and  Gros 
Colman  with  Trebbiano  in  July,  as  we  have  had  in  charge,  the  warm 
and  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  constant  ventila¬ 
tion  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the  early  varieties,  causes  red  spider  to 
increase  on  the  foliage  of  the  Muscats  and  other  late  sorts  before  they 
are  ripe,  whilst  the  foliage  of  the  early  varieties  is  almost  all  gone  by 
the  time  the  late  sorts  have  the  Grapes  fit  for  table.  This  is  most 
disastrous  to  present  and  future  crops  of  Grapes — indeed,  mixed  collec¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  far  better  to  divide  a  large  house  into 
two  or  three  compartments,  so  that  the  respective  kinds  may  have  their 
proper  treatment.  Early  Vines  that  ripened  their  crops  in  May  or  early 
June  will  soon  be  cleared  of  Grapes  ;  they  should  then  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  employing  an  insecticide  if  necessary,  and  the  foliage  preserved 
in  health  as  long  as  possible  by  occasional  syringings,  full  ventilation 
constantly,  and  due  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  at  the  roots, 

Afuseats  Ripening. — Although  the  season  has  been  exceptionally 
fine,  fire  heat  is  necessary  to  insure  the  perfect  maturation  of  Muscats. 
When  fire  heat  is  dispensed  with  there  is  danger  of  the  Grapes  spotting, 
this  being  induced  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  and  a 
little  air  constantly  to  prevent  condensation.  The  time  taken  by  Muscats 
to  ripen  is  never  less  than  eight  or  nine  weeks  from  commencing  to 
colour,  and  if  the  Grapes  are  extra  fine,  and  the  Vines  vigorous,  perfect 
finish  is  not  generally  had  under  three  months.  They  require  time  and 
artificial  assistance  so  as  to  secure  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
75°  to  80°  by  day,  and  5°  to  10°  more  from  bright  sun.  A  rather  dry 
atmosphere  is  essential  to  that  golden  hqe  characteristic  of  rich  and 
full  Muscat  fl.avour.  This  is  secured  by  free  ventilation,  a  little 
constantly,  but  the  atmosphere  must  not  become  arid,  damping  down 
occasionally.  In  large  houses  the  moisture  arising  from  the  borders  is 
enough  except  in  hot  weather,  then  the  paths  and  borders  should  be 
damped  daily.  Abundant  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  at  the 
roots,  for  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moisture  the  Grapes  shrivel. 

Young  Vines. — Those  planted  this  season  may,  provided  they  are  to 
be  cut  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  or  to  two  or  three  buds  at  the 
winter  pruning,  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
root  formation  and  sturdy  stems.  Any  Vines  intended  for  next  year’s 
fruiting  should  have  tbe  laterals  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  buds  to 
which  they  are  to  be  shortened,  stopped  to  one  leaf,  and  the  principal 
leaves  kept  free  of  growths.  If  permanent  canes  the  growth  need  not 
be  stopped  until  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  shortening  it  at  the 
winter  pruning  to  three  good  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  or 
trellis,  and  only  allowing  each  Vine  to  bear  a  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the 
second  year  to  prove  the  variety.  Supernumeraries  intended  for  next 
■year’s  bearing  should  be  stopped  at  a  length  of  7  or  8  feet,  pinching  the 
laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  sub-laterals  in  like  manner.  These  should  be 
shortened  in  September,  and  by  degrees  cut  away  close  to  the  cane,  and 
in  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  Vines  should  be  pruned  to  the  first  plump 
bud  below  the  stopping,  leaving  the  old  leaves  to  die  off  naturally. 
Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  important,  a  free  circulation  of  air 
being  necessary,  with  fire  heat  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  wet. 

Scalding. — As  usually  occurs  in  hot  and  droughty  seasons,  Grapes 
have  scalded  and  the  leaves  of  Vines  scorched  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ordinary,  which  usually  prevails  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large  and 
the  ventilation  inadequate,  but  it  also  occurs  often  through  neglect  of 
early  ventilation  and  a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot- water  pipes,  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  buoyant  atmosphere.  Farious  reasons  have  been  ascribed  for 
scalding,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  accelerated  by  the  same 
conditions  that  cause  the  foliage  to  scorch.  Both  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation.  Air  should  be 
admitted  rather  freely,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  with  a 
little  warmth  in  tbe  pipes  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  artificially, 
also  65°  to  70°  at  night,  with  sufficient  air  to  allow  of  a  circulation.  It 
is  most  prevalent  in  Lady  Downe’s,  and  in  leaser  degree  on  Muscats,  but 
Hamburghs  and  other  varieties  will  scald,  as  shown  this  season  in  many 
places,  especially  where  the  Grapes  are  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of 
powerful  sun  after  a  period  of  dull  weather.  It  chiefly  occurs  at  the 
close  of  the  stoning  period,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Grapes  commence 
colouring.  A  slight  shade  is  advantageous  at  this  period  and  during 
the  early  stages  of  ripening  in  houses  with  large  panes  of  glass,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  Muscats,  a  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  drawn  over  the 
roof  lights  being  of  great  service  in  breaking  the  fierce  rays  of  tbe  sun 
from  mid-June  to  the  latter  part  of  July  or  August,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  Grapes  finishing  ^toning.  Some  vineries  ^re  the  ^tter  foy 
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a  <>light  shade  during  the  hot  sammer  months.  This  applies  to  those 
with  laree  panes  of  glass  and  clear,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Shanking. — This  is  one  of  the  most  tantalising  of  Grape  Vine 
diseases,  and  certainly  is  intimately  connected  with  nutrition,  inducing 
a  morbid  condition.  SSuspended  root  action  at  the  critical  period,  when 
the  Grapes  change  colour  for  ripening  has  been  assigned,  but  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  where  the  roots  are  active  in  the  surface  dressings  or 
mulchings,  yet  the  main. roots  are  generally  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  through  the  closeness  of  the  border,  or  lack  of  gravelly  matter  in 
the  soil  to  keep  it  sweet  and  afford  a  suitable  rooting  medium  and 
available  wholesome  food.  To  avoid  it,  properly  made  borders  or  soil 
of  suitable  staple,  with  thorough  drainage  and  well  managed  Vines  are 
essential.  The  foliage  must  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  at  no  tTme 
should  root  action  be  encouraged  by  a  thicket  of  growth,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  removed  in  quantity,  and  give  a  check  accelerating 
the  failure  of  supplies  when  most  needed  for  transference  of  the  juices, 
bat  contrariwise,  keeping  as  much  foliage  as  can  have  due  exposure  and 
no  more  in  a  healthy  state,  so  that  the  supplies  of  nutriment  may  be 
properly  maintained.  Vines  prone  to  shank  should  be  given  time, 
avoiding  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  paying  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ventilation,  thereby  securing  a  steady  elaboration  and 
proper  development  of  chlorophyll  and  starch.  This  securement 
can  only  be  attained  by  judicious  ventilation  in  the  early  stages  of 
development,  not  keeping  the  air  too  moist,  to  as  to  insure  firm  textured 
foliage,  and  sturdy,  short- jointed  wood.  The  young  growths  must  be 
kept  well  regulated,  adopting  the  extension  rather  than  the  restricted 
system,  where  there  is  room  for  it  without  crowding,  keeping  all 
gross  laterals  stopped  so  as  to  cause  an  equal  flow  of  sap  throughout 
the  Vines,  and  this  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  liability  to  shank. 
The  great  cause  however,  of  shanking  is  unsuitable  border  material, 
inefficient  drainage,  or  roots  deep  in  a  staple  more  suitable  than 
the  surface  soil.  Heavy  coatings  of  manure  in  autumn  or  winter 
allowed  to  become  soapy,  soddening  and  souring  the  soil,  and  then 
exposing  the  surface  to  the  heat  and  drought,  are  certain  means  of 
securing  shanked  Grapes.  Souring  the  soil  with  liquid  manure  whilst 
it  is  saturated  and  cold  destroys  what  few  fibrelets  remain,  and  the 
Grapes  shank  ;  in  fact,  the  evil  is  commonly  a  result  of  error  in  treat¬ 
ment.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises  from  defective  nutrition,  it  being 
important  that  Vines  have  proper  supplies  of  phosphates,  sulphates, 
nitrates,  and  chlorides  in  order  to  build  up  their  structures  healthfully. 
These  are  usually  supplied  in  suitable  form  in  the  artificially  com¬ 
pounded  fertilisers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  where  there  is  a  judicious 
use  of  them  there  is  fewer  diseases  than  under  the  old  regime. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Kidney  Beans. — Dwarf  or  Kidney  Beans  can  be  more  easily  pro¬ 
tected  than  running  kinds,  and  a  few  late  dishes  are  usually  appreciated. 
With  a  view  to  having  these  sow  seeds  now  of  either  Canadian  Wonder, 
Sion  House,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Select  somewhat  high  ground  as  being 
the  least  aSected  by  autumn  frost,  and  a  position  convenient  for  matting 
over  the  rows  whenever  necessary.  Ground  that  was  well  manured  for 
early  Potatoes  would  be  in  excellent  condition  for  these  Beans.  Open 
moderately  deep  drills,  20  to  24  inches  apart,  well  moisten,  and  then  sow 
the  seeds  thinly.  Duly  thin  out,  mould  up,  and  lightly  stake  the  plants. 
Stake.8  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  used  serve  to  protect  the  plants 
when  roughly  covered  over  with  mats. 

Cabbage.— Daring  the  first  three  weeks  in  July  a  good  portion  of 
spring  Cabbage  seed  should  be  sown.  The  colder  and  naturally  later  the 
district  the  earlier  ought  seeds  to  be  sown,  and  on  or  aoout  July  21st 
is  a  favourite  date  for  sowing  in  some  of  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  country.  Give  the  preference  to  well  tried  varieties,  or  thoie 
known  to  stand  while  others  “  bolt,”  and  depend  principally  on  these, 
also  giving  novelties  a  trial.  Either  sow  in  shallow  drills  o  inches  apart, 
or  else  thinly  broadcast.  Watering  the  drills  or  seed  bed  prior  to  sowing, 
and  covering  with  fine  dry  soil  is  the  surest  way  of  promoting  an  early 
and  strong  germination  of  seeds.  Moistening  the  ground  with  liquid 
manure  also  favours  a  strong  start,  and  the  seedlings  are  less  liable  to 
destruction  by  the  Turnip  flea  accordingly.  Directly  the  seedlings  show 
through  the  soil  dust  them  over,  while  yet  the  dew  is  on  them,  with  toot 
and  lime  by  way  of  preventive  of  flea  and  slug  attack.  Make  another 
sowing  directly  it  is  seen  the  first  has  failed,  and  in  any  case  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  earliest  sowing.  Sometimes  the 
earliest  raised  plants  fail  in  the  spring,  and  those  obtained  later  do  not, 
or  it  may  be  the  first  sowing  only  will  succeed  well. 

Carrots.— Dry  hot  weather  has  been  most  unfavourable  to  seed- 
sowing,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  raise  a  serviceable  breadth  of  young 
Carrots  for  late  antumn  and  winter  irse.  The  larger  Horn  varieties  are 
the  best  for  the  present  sowing.  A  warm  border  previously  occupied  by 
early  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  saladiog  would  be  suitable.  Draw  shallow  drills 
8  inches  apart,  water,  sow  the  seeds  somewhat  thinly,  and  cover  with  fine 
soil.  In  cold  districts  frame  culture  might  commence  aow ;  but  the 
end  of  July  is  early  enough  for  this  in  most  localities. 

Parsley. — Where  Parsley  fails  quickly,  or  not  enough  of  it  has 
already  been  raised,  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once.  Sometimes  compara¬ 
tively  small,  late-raised  plants  stand  through  a  severe  winter  better  than 
extra  strong  plants,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  often  too  much  of  it  is 
grown.  Garlic  and  Shallots  are  in  many  instances  sufficiently  matured 
for  drawing  and  harvesting,  and  if  Parsley  has  not  already  been  planted 
between  the  rows  either  plant  or  sow  it  in  quick  succession. 

Winter  Spinach. — Ground  for  this  important  crop  ought  to  be 
veil  prepared.  As  a  rale,  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  can  be  dug 


soon  enough  for  Spinach  to  form  a  succession,  and  these  leave  the  ground 
in  good  condition  for  most  crops.  Fork  over  a  second  time,  breaking 
down  all  lamps,  afterwards  stirring  in  a  dressing  of  newly  slaked  lime. 
If  the  weather  happens  to  be  hot  and  dry  do  not  wait  many  days  for 
rain,  but  water  if  need  be.  giving  enough  to  well  moisten  the  lumps. 
Open  shallow  drills  12  to  15  inches  apart,  water  if  dry,  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly.  Either  the  prickly  or  round  seeded  varieties  are  suitable 
for  this  sowing. 

Xiate  Peas. — It  is  too  late  to  sow  Ne  Pius  Ultra,  British  Queen, 
Latest  of  All,  and  other  late  Peas  of  good  repute  ;  but  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  seeds  may  be  sown  of  early  and  second  early  varie¬ 
ties  with  every  likelihood  of  a  few  acceptable  dishes  being  had.  The 
dwarf  early  varieties  of  the  William  Hurst  type  frequently  succeed  well 
when  sown  at  this  late  date.  Seeds  saved  this  season  are  the  best  to 
sow,  stronger  plants  resulting  from  these  fhan  from  old  seeds.  A  heavy 
mulching  of  strawy  manure  is  of  great  benefit  to  late  Pess  generally,  as 
this  obviates  the  ueceesity  for  frequent  drenchings  with  water. 

Tomatoes. — Open  air  plants  will  not  set  and  swell  off  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  if  in  a  dry  state  at  the  roots.  Especially  do  they  require  to  be 
given  a  good  soaking  of  water  during  dry  weather  in  July.  Neglect  this 
precaution,  and  the  chances  are  many  flowers  will  fail  to  expand,  prema¬ 
ture  dropping  taking  place.  More  than  an  ordinary  fall  of  rain  is  needed 
to  re-moisten  dry  soil  about  the  hungry  Tomato  roots,  and  an  occasional 
soaking  of  liquid  manure,  followed  by  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure, 
would  benefit  most  of  the  plants  during  an  average  summer.  Keep  all 
superfluous  shoots,  notably  those  forming  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
at  joints  underground,  closely  cut  out,  exception  being  made  in  favour 
of  those  plants  where  there  is  room  for  an  extra  one  or  more  leading 
growths.  When  they  fork,  as  strong  leaders  are  apt  to  do,  reserve  that 
to  which  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  attached  and  cut  away  the  other.  Avoid 
the  common  mistake  of  cutting  away  the  primary  leaves  directly  the 
fruit  is  becoming  conspicuous,  as  this  unnatural  proceeding  greatly 
militates  against  both  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  crop.  Should  the 
leaves  be  extra  large  and  thick,  to  the  extent  of  unduly  smothering 
the  fruit,  they  may  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their  original  dimensions, 
but  wholesale  defoliation  ought  to  be  deferred  till  the  autumn. 

Turnips. — While  dry  hot  weather  lasts  it  is  almost  useless  to  sow 
Turnip  seeOs,  but  directly  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  previously  occupied 
by  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  has  had  a  good  soaking  then  it  ought 
to  be  quickly  cropped  with  Turnips.  Snowball,  Pved  Globe,  and  Chirk 
Castle  Blackstone — the  latter  extensively — may  well  be  sown,  and  those 
who  like  yellow  fleshed  Turnips  should  include  Orange  Jelly  in  their 
list  of  varieties  sown  now.  The  rows  of  the  Chirk  Castle  variety  may 
be  arranged  12  inches  apart,  allowing  another  3  inches  for  the  rest. 
Ward  off  the  Turnip  flea  by  means  of  soot  and  lime  dressings.  Where 
birds  greatly  interfere  with  Turnip  or  Cabbage  seeds  moisten  the  latter 
in  a  damp  cloth  and  then  roll  them  in  red  lead.  When  thus  treated 
prior  to  sowing,  seeds  are  rarely  touched  by  birds. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Sections. 

These  should  be  removed  from  the  hives  when  filled,  and 
properly  sealed  over.  A  properly  finished  section  should  be 
perfectly  white,  s  nooth,  well  capped  over,  without  any  pop  holes. 
The  latter  are  usually  found  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  section, 
and  are  kept  open  by  the  bees  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
These  are  not  objected  to  by  dealers  if  they  are  otherwise  of  good 
quality  and  of  the  proper  weight,  which  thev  should  be  if  of  the 
correct  dimensions — namely,  by  4.|  by  2  inches.  When  well 

filled,  sections  of  this  size  invariably  hold  1  lb.  of  honey. 

If  extra  good  well  finished  sections  are  required  for  exhibition  • 
or  other  special  purpose,  full  sheets  of  foundation  must  be  used. 

If  these  are  placed  on  a  strong  colony  of  bees  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  honey  flow  the  result  will  be  well-finished  sections, 
with  all  the  above  good  qualities. 

For  general  purposes,  however,  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  as  the  midrib  is  always  thicker  than  when 
the  combs  are  naturally  built  by  the  bees  ;  and  where  a  number  of 
stocks  is  kept,  and  the  majority  worked  for  comb  honey,  the  bill  for 
super-foundation  alone  will  be  rather  a  serious  item,  consequently 
I  usually  prefir  strips  of  inch,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Naturally  built  comb  has  another  advantage — which  is,  that  the 
consumer  prefers  it ;  and  when  a  bee  keeper  has  a  reputation  for 
snoplying  an  article  that  may  be  relied  on,  he  has  less  difficulty  in 
finding  a  market  for  his  produce. 

Of  course,  this  is  much  easier  done  in  the  country  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  in  the  former  one  can  teli  from  what 
.source  the  honey  is  obtained,  and  what  the  quality  is  likely  to  be. 
But  not  io  in  the  latter,  as  bees  obtain  certain  sweets  from 
confectioners  and  others,  which  is  not  honey,  and  store  it  in  their 
hives.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  by  a  bee-keeper  who  called  to 
see  me  during  the  past  week.  He  informed  me  that  within 
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1 00  yards  of  his  apiary  a  factory  existed  for  the  manufacture  of 
sweets,  and  tons  of  sugar  are  used  for  this  purpose  weekly.  The 
bws  do  not  interfere  with  the  sugar  during  the  summer,  but 
directly  the  honey  harvest  is  over,  which  in  that  locality  ceases 
with  the  Limea,  they  lay  siege  to  the  sweet  factory,  storing 
in  their  combs  Various  mixtures  of  bright  colours,  which,  as  be 
pertinently  remarked,  “  looks  very  pretty  but  it  is  not  honey.'’  The 
bees,  however,  do  not  escape  Scot  free,  as  thousands  are  destroyed 
by  burning  sulphur  in  the  rooms,  to  the  detriment  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper  who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  keeping  his  bees  in  the 
country.  This  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Eemovino  Sections. 

In  taking  ofE  sections  at  this  teasou  it  is  advisable  to  notice  the 
surroundings  and  if  the  honey  flow  is  nearly  at  an  end,  which  it 
will  be  in  the  Midlands  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print.  If 
the  chief  sources  whence  the  honey  is  obtained  are  the  white 
Clovers  and  Limes,  then  the  space  should  be  restricted  by  drawing 
all  the  sections  together  and  filling  up  the  empty  space  with  warm 
materials,  as  there  will  probably  be  several  that  are  not  properly 
finished.  If  two  or  more  crates  are  on  one  hive  one  will  now  be 
ample  to  hold  the  partly  finished  sections.  Those  that  are  removed 
should  be  cleaned  and  placed  in  a  dry  place  until  required. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  mark  the  top  of  each  section,  so  that  they 
may  be  always  stood  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  in  the  hive ; 
they  are  then  not  so  liable  to  drip  (should  there  be  any  unsealed 
cells),  which  they  will  do  at  once  if  piaped  the  reverse  way  owing 
to  the  upward  pitch  of  the  cells.  They  may  then  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  many  months  without  becoming  candied,  and  can  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  A  mistake  is  often  made  in 
rushing  a  quantity  of  sections  into  the  market  at  a  low  price  early 
in  the  season,  whereas  if  they  were  kept  until  there  was  a  demand 
for  them  better  prices  would  be  realised. 

Extracting  Honey. 

This  must  be  attended  to  as  the  combs  become  full.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  be  fully  sealed  over,  or  much  valuable  time 
will  be  lost,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  honey  is  coming 
in  freely.  If  no  means  are  taken  to  supply  them  with  empty 
combs  the  bees  will  hang  in  a  cluster  from  the  entrance  and 
commence  building  queen  cells  in  preparation  for  swarming. 

Shallow  frames  for  extracting  purposes  are  an  advantage  to 
the  bee-keeper  who  is  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as 
more  empty  frames  may  be  placed  under  the  partly  filled  ones 
which  may  not  be  ready  for  extracting  at  the  time.  If  these  are 
left  to  chance  they  would  probably  be  found  in  the  position  as 
stated  above,  but  if  given  ample  space  in  which  to  devote  their 
energies  in  honey  production,  the  bees  will  continue  to  store  a 
surplus  which  may  be  extracted  at  a  convenient  season.  Same 
bee-keepers  store  their  combs,  or  leave  them  on  their  hives  till  the 
end  of  the  season.  I  do  not  practise  this  plan,  as  I  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  extract  the  honey  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in  the 
hive,  which  it  usually  is  when  all  the  cells  are  full  and  about  half 
the  comb  sealed  over.  It  is  then  in  prime  condition,  and  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  it  being  unripe. 

^  When  the  moveable  frame  hives  first  came  into  general  use  in 
this  country,  and  with  them  the  extractor,  the  latter  was  brought 
into  use  much  oftener  than  was  necessary.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  great  amount  of  unripe  honey  was  placed  on  the  market  to 
the  detriment  of  careful  bee-keepers.  This  had  the  effect  of  giving 
the  new  system  a  bad  name,  and  caused  some  people  to  prefer  the 
honey  (often  of  inferior  quality)  obtained  under  the  old-fashioned 
system  from  straw  skeps.  Much  of  this  is  now  altered,  although 
there  are  still  a  few  bee-keepers  in  the  country  who  prefer  quantity 
to  quality,  but  in  the  long  run  they  suffer  owing  to  the  difficulty 
they  have  of  obtaining  a  market  for  their  produce. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  honey  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  if  ex¬ 
tracted  in  an  unripe  condition,  as,  instead  of  grannlating,  as  ripe 
honey  will  do  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  foment,  and  is 
then  useless  for  any  purpose,  the  bees  even  refusing  to  take  it.  If 
they  had  it  the  result  would  be  dysentery.  By  working  on  the 
above  lines  I  have  marketed  a  great  quantity  of  honey  without 
having  a  single  complaint  of  unripeness,  but  have  often  received 
complimentary  letters  from  customers  I  have  never  seen. 

Run  Ho.ney. 

As  stated  in  previous  notes,  the  bulk  of  my  run  honey  is 
obtained  from  standard-siaed  frames,  and  each  hive  that  is  doubled 
holds  nine  of  these  in  the  top  storey.  This  will  allow  them  to  be 
placed  farther  apart  than  is  usual  in  the  brood  nest  *,  the  cells  are 
thus  drawn  out  longer,  so  each  comb  contains  much  more  honey 
than  if  placed  the  orthodox  distance.  This  is  a  saving  to  the 
bee.s,  as  less  capping  is  required,  and  if  worker  comb  is  afterwards 
needed  for  the  body  of  the  hive,  the  cornbs  may  be  cut  down  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  be  used  for  breeding,  I  keep  a  number  of 


frames  of  drone  comb  for  extracting  purposes,  and  they  an.swer 
admirably.  By  keeping  a  set  of  empty  combs  on  hand  the  bees 
are  little  disturbed  when  taking  the  combs  away  for  extracting 
purposes,  as  when  the  full  one  is  lifted  out  an  empty  one  is 
dropped  into  its  place.  Have  a  box  to  hold  the  required  number 
from  one  hive,  then  little  time  is  taken  up  over  the  operation. 
These  are  passed  through  the  extractor,  and  are  placed  in  the  next 
hive  to  be  refilled  after  the  removal  of  the  full  ones. 

For  uncapping  purposes  I  prefer  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose 
with  a  bevelled  edge.  Two  of  these  are  essential,  and  should  be 
kept  conveniently  to  hand  in  hot  water.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
found  a  small  paraffin  stove  and  a  tin  saucepan  answer  admirably. — 
An  Enguisu  Bee-keeper. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Rotau  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary^ 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society, — 
Sticrctary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  0,  Martindale  Road,  Balhara,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  P.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editob.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  ae  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Pancratiums  and  Eucharlsos  (H.  S'). — Very  much  depends  on 
the.  condition  of  the  piants  or  bulbs  now  ;  bat  probably  they  cannot  be 
staried  too  soon  In  bottom  beat  for  accomplishing  yoar  parpose. 

Stands  for  Exhibiting^  Grapes  (^T.  C.). — Tour  letter  arrives  as 
we  are  preparing  for  press.  There  is  no  standard  size,  and  obviously 
the  sizes  must  differ  for  one,  two,  or  three  bunches.  We  will  reproduce 
some  illustrations  by  Mr.  Inglis  another  week. 

Berrled-spiked  Plant  (,/.  i?).— The  berried  spikes  are  those  of 
Arum  maculatum,  commonly  called  Cuckoo  Pint,  also  Lords  and  Ladies, 
with  other  fanciful  names.  The  plant  is  acrid,  caustic,  and  poisonous, 
yet  we  know  of  about  an  acre  of  it  in  a  park  in  which  cattle  and  sheep 
have  grazed  for  years  without  eating  the  leaves,  and  no  injury  has 
resulted.  We  may  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

Mowing  Xiawn  Sown  In  March  (R  Q.H.). — The  grass  should 
be  mown  with  a  scythe,  not  more  closely  than  a  meadow  for  hay,  or  if 
the  lawn  be  irregular  in  growth  through  the  drought,  merely  run  the 
scythe  over  it  so  as  to  remove  the  long  tops  ard  make  it  even  in  height 
all  over.  This  will  cause  the  grasses  to  tiller  or  branch  from  the  bottom 
forming  a  closer  growth.  Repeat  the  cutting  occasionally,  to  keep  the 
grass  down,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  machine  until  the  grasses 
have  got  a  go  id  hold  as  they  will  by  September,  when  cut  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  get  a  good  bottom  by  rolling  so  as  to  make  the  grasses  come 
fine  in  the  blades. 

Earwigs  (IF.). — By  destroying  the  5000  you  have  hindered  the 
possibility  of  their  giving  rise  to  about  250,000  another  season.  As  to 
whether  yon  will  be  likely  to  have  a  similar  invasion  another  year  no 
one  knows.  Earwigs  migrate  from  place  to  place  during  the  night. 
Sometimes  the  march  is  continued  for  several  nights  in  succession,  the 
earwigs  resting  by  day.  Thus  they  swarm  in  houses  sometimes  where 
there  were  few  a  short  time  before,  aud  are  a  great  nuisance.  There  Is 
no  better  plan  for  their  destruction  than  the  one  you  adopt— -namely, 
capture.  The  old-fashioned  small  flower  pot  with  a  little  moss  in  it 
inverted  on  a  stake  is  very  serviceable  ;  a  piece  of  old  floorcloth  wrung 
dry  and  placed  on  the  ground  or  on  a  stake  is  even  better,  while  the 
earwig  traps,  especially  the  “  Demon,”  are  excellent. 
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PertlllBing'  IKCelon  Plowers  (  M^). — It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  in 
/  such  cases  until  there  are  four  or  more  blooms  oat  at  the  same  time, 
suffice  if  other  flowers  are  coming  on  and  will  be  fully  expanded  for 
fertilising  next  day,  or  within  two  or  three  days.  The  thing  is  to 
commence  fertilising  when  there  is  abundance  of  pistillate  flowers, 
showing,  then,  when  the  first  flowers  open,  fertilise  them,  and  so  on  day 
by  day  until  the  proper  number  of  fruits  are  set.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  having  the  flowers  open  and  the  fruit  set  at  about  the  same  time  on 
hf  each  plant,  as  is  necessary  to  secure  even  swelling  and  a  satisfactory 
crop. 

Colaurlng  of  Tomato  Sheaves  (£.  5.). — The  leaves  are  very 
«  beautiful,  purple  with  yellow  venation.  It  is  what  is  known  as 

J  chlorosis,  and  is  not  due  to  the  attacks  of  fungi  or  insects,  but  considered 

*  to  be  a  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition.  The  cells  are  broken  up  or 

4  run  together  ;  there  are  no  chlorophyll  granules,  consequently  no  cbloro- 

phyll,  and  but  few  starch  grains  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf  and  those 
iV  adhering  to  the  cell  walls  or  cellulose.  What  has  broken  up  the  cells  ? 
An  excess  of  potash,  as  indicated  by  the  purple  colour,  absence  of  starch 
grains  in  that  part,  and  the  concentration  of  the  yellow  pigment  or 

■  xanthcphyll  in  the  midribs  and  veins,  where  the  cells  are  stoutest. 

'■  What  the  plants  need  is  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  and  iron.  If  yon 

use  the  following  there  will  probably  he  an  improvement,  certainly  in 
the  new  growth  if  not  in  the  old: — Bone  superphosphate,  6  parts; 

■  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  3  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron, 

J  P»rt ;  mix,  and  apply  4  ozs.  per  sq-'.are  yard,  preferably  mixed  with 

‘  four  times  its  bulk  of  tine  earth,  and  water  in  moderately.  It  may  be 

*  necessary  to  repeat  the  dressing  in  about  three  weeks. 

Madreafield  Court  Grapes  Crackingr  (K.  Y.)  — There  is  no 
remedy,  for  when  the  Grapes  are  cracked  nothing  will  restore  them  to 
a  sound  whole-skin  condition.  The  best  and  only  preventive  is  to 
properly  supply  the  Vine  or  Vines  with  moisture  and  nourishment  at 
the  roots  during  the.  swelling  of  the  crop,  and  to  maintain  a  proper 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  ;  then,  when  the  stoning  is  completed 
and  the  first  berry  commences  to  colour,  maintain  warmth  in  the  pipes 
when  che  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  keep  the  top 
ventilators  always  open,  but  regulated  in  accordance  with  outdoor  con¬ 
ditions,  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  buoyant  and  in  circulation,  the  warmth  from  the  pipes  doing 
th '8,  and  there  will  not  be  any  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries  if 
the  warmed  air  is  able  to  escape.  The  cracking  of  the  berries  is  mainly 
owing  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Some  bore  the  bearing  shoots  through 
with  a  gimlet  below  the  bunches,  others  cut  ■the  laterals  about  half 
through  with  a  knife  ;  but  such  practices  are  unnecessary  if  the  Vine 
or  Vines  have  been  properly  nourished  during  growth,  but  if  kept  too 
dry  at  the  roots  and  the  atmosphere  is  too  moist  at  the  time  of  ripening 
the  skins  i  f  the  berries  will  split. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  versus  Nitrate  of  Soda  (il/ ). — 
Probably  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  procured  at  the  same  price  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,*and  when  it  does  there 
is  the  factor  of  the  last-named  substance  being  non-volatile,  to  set  against 
that  of  the  former  b^ing  the  most  volatile  of  the  ammonia  compounds 
when  applied  to  the  soil.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  for  in  dry 
weather  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  mainly  be  lost,  whilst  nitrate  of 
soda  would  be  longest  retained.  Besides,  nitrate  of  soda  is  in  the  form 
taken  up  by  plants,  but  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  converted  into  a 
nitrate  before  available  as  plant  food.  On  loams  and  clays,  not  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  lime,  ammonia  would  probably  be  better  than 
nitrate,  but  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  soil  retaining  the  ammonia, 
all  being  well  if  it  contain  sulphur  for  conversion  into  sulphate  and  the 
L*  limenotsoabnndantastoseizeitandform,  with  the  micro-organism, nitrate 
y-  of  lime,  and  so  pass  off  in  the  drainage  water  unless  appropriated  by  the 
roots  of  plants  similarly  to  nitrate  of  soda.  But  the  latter  substance 
cannot  escape  upwards  like  the  volatile  ammonia,  so  that  when  the 
carbonate  is  secured  nitrate  of  soda  will  still  have  the  advantage  for 
j  V  calcareous  soil  and  light  land.  As  for  the  fertilising  value  carbonate  of 
m  ammonia  would  have  the  greatest  under  suitable  conditions,  being  better 

0  in  some  respects  than  sulphate,  as  the  carbon  would  act  as  a  solvent  by 

Bii  becoming  carbonic  acid,  the  ammonia  becoming  sulphate  or  nitrate. 

I  One  molecule  of  ammonia  gas  unites  with  a  molecule  of  carbon 

,  dioxide  and  a  molecule  of  water  to  produce  a  molecule  of  ammonium 

carbonate. 

'  Names  of  Plants. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers, 
t  Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
_  packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once, and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatun-**, 

'  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp,  j 
(A.  AT.  C.,  Nottingham') — 1,  A  good  form  of  Lilium  pardalinum  ;  2,  We  j 
,  are  unable  to  name  this  Lilium,  as  nothing  remained  of  it  on  arrival 
except  a  few  withered  petals  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  3,  Probably  a 
Datura,  but  this  specimen  was  too  much  withered  for  identificatior.  ' 
,  (J.  E.) — Platanus  orientalis  (the  Oriental  Plane  tree)  ;  2,  Hamamei  s 
■  virginica;  3,  Nepeta  Giechoma  ;  4,  Pbalaris  arundinacea  variet  a  a 
(Ribbon  Grass).  (i2.  B.) — 1,  Meiittis  melissophyllum  ;  2  Campanula 
persicifolia ;  H,  C.  turbinata  alba;  4,  C.  grandiflora;  6,  a  Campanula, 
too  much  withered  for  identification  •  6,  Tradescantia  virginica. 

^  (iT.  Jl.  I'".), — In  the  word  "  lichen  ”  the  “  ch  ”  is  sounded  as  “  k.”  One 
»■  of  your  specimens  is  Bambusa  Fortunei,  the  other  a  Biguonia,  probably 
i,  jasminifolia. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork. — Catalogue  of  Tulips, 

Messrs.  J.  Laing&Sons,  Forest  RxW.— Plant  and  Begonia  Catalogues. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  15th. 


FRUIT. 


1. 

d 

s. 

d. 

f. 

Apples,  Tasmanians,  per 

Crapes,  per  lb . 

0 

case  «,  *, 

0 

0 

to  n 

0 

Leruonsioase  . 

11 

Cherries,  J  sieve . 

7 

0 

8 

6 

Peaches  . 

1 

Currants,  Black,  per  1  sieve 

6 

6 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

Red, 

4 

0 

4 

6 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

VBaBTABLBS. 

8. 

d. 

a» 

d. 

8. 

Asparagus,  per  100  . .  . . 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

Beans,  per  Ih.  . . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

Beet.  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  , . 

2 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  owt . 

2 

'■.elery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Seakaie,  per  basket  .,  ., 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

Bndire,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

n 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

Uushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

(1,  '  d. 

9  to  2  0 

n  14  0 

6  10  0 

n  6  0 

6  18 


d.  8.  d. 

a  to  0  0 

8  4  0 

0  3  0 

0  0  0 

0  4  0 

0  16 

0  0  0 

6  0  0 

3  0  0 

0  4  6 

0  0  0 

4  0  0 

3  0  0 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (various)  doz. 

6 

Oto  36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

4 

0  to  8 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Balsams,  per  dozen . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Oaloeolai  las,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Campanulas,  per  dozen  ,. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

„  lancifolium,  doz. 

9 

0 

16 

0 

Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Orassnla,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Dracaena, various,  dozen  . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ericas,  various,  per  dozen  . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen 

6 

(• 

9 

0 

Euony mus,  var.,  dozen  .  • 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Nasturtium  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Bvergreens.  in  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.  eacu  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Perns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

I« 

0 

,,  (specimens' 

2 

0 

63 

0 

Peru?  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Ficus elastica .each  . . 

1 

0 

7 

0 

„  scarlets,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

S 

0 

AVBRACE  WHOLBSALB 

PRICES.— 

OUT  PLOWBR3. — Orchid  Blooms  in  vaiietv 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a* 

d. 

8 

d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunoh 

2 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

6  to  12 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunoh  .. 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Poppies,  various,  per  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

3 

bunches  . 

U 

6 

1 

0 

Cornflower,  per  dozen 

Primula  (double),  cozen 

bunches  . 

1 

0 

1 

G 

8praya 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Elucharis. dozen  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

P>  rethrum,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Oardeni as,  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

bunches . 

S 

0 

S 

0 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

blooms  ..  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Safrano  (English), 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  , .  , , 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

1 

c 

3 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

6 

6 

0 

Mignonet'e,  per  dozen 

Smilax,  per  bunch  . .  . . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

bunches  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms . ,  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

FOR,  AND  AGAINST. 


Ip  the  Editor  would  let  us  write  this  week  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart,  we  fear  we  should  fly  to  the  home  farm 
garden  rather  than  the  field.  It  has  been  so  difficult  to  day  to 
leave  our  beloved  Roses,  and  to  take  up  with  more  material 
objects  of  c  Iture.  But  the  Editor  says  sternly,  “  I  have  a 
host  of  worthy  writers  on  the  queen  of  flowers  ;  get  you  to 
your  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  your  corn  and  Turnip 
growing  ” 

The  subject  that  appears  foremost  in  most  minds  just  at 
present  is  the  multiplicity  of  agricultural  shows  First  in  point 
of  honour  if  not  of  time  comes  our  “  Royal,"’  so  splendidly 
managed,  so  perfectly  organised  by  its  moving  spirit  '■  Sir  Jacob  ” 
assisted  by  the  cream  of  the  farming  community ;  then  come  the 
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county  shows,  scarcely  inferior,  and  then  a  host  of  small  local 
affairs  that  really  are  most  praiseworthy  in  their  efforts  to 
follow  the  line  of  their  larger  and  more  aristocratic  neighbours. 
That  these  exhibitions  of  stock,  machinery,  and  produce  have 
done  good  work  in  the  past  no  one  doubts,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
abroad  as  to  whether  these  exhibitions  (like  many  other  good 
things)  are  not  in  danger  of  being  rather  overdone,  and  thus 
defeating  the  very  object  they  had  in  view. 

As  far  as  we  see  it,  the  object  of  these  shows  is  to  assist  the 
agriculturist  by  putting  before  him  models  of  the  beat  possible 
stock,  with  a  view  to  showing  him  to  wbat  high  excellence 
animals  may  attain,  and  suitably  rewarding  the  successful 
exhibitor.  In  the  implement  classes  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
isolated  farmer  to  see  and  personally  examine  new  labour  saving 
contrivances,  polite  assistants  are  most  ready  and  willing  to 
'clear  up  all  difficult  points,  and  they  are  also  even  read’er  and 
more  willing  to  effect  a  sale  They  are  so  persuasive,  so 
pleasant,  and  so  sure  they  have  the  very  thing  of  all  others  you 
need 

We  believe,  but  are  not  absolutely  sure,  that  the  “Royal” 
is  the  only  society  that  offers  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated 
farms.  Of  the  great  benefit  of  this  we  have  our  doubts.  The 
prize  is,  say  £100 ;  in  most  cases  that  £100  and  much  more  have 
been  spent  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  that  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  eye  of  the  judges,  and  which  make  such  a  telling 
paragraph  in  the  report  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  all 
these  little  elegancies,  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  do 
they  pay  ? 

If  farms  could  be  entered  for  competition,  and  judged  without 
extra  prepai-ation,  we  should  fancy  the  tables  would  often  be 
turned,  and  the  man  who  was  a  steady  plodder  without  any 
fancy  about  himself  or  his  farm  would  most  1  kely  be  before  that 
man  who  made  a  great  rush  and  spent  money  lavishly  some 
months  before  the  judges  came  on  their  tour  of  inspection. 
Perhaps  this  sounds  heretical,  and  perhaps  we  are  too  eager  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  our  betters.  We  have  often  wondered  where  all 
the  prize  money  comes  from,  and  whether  some  of  it  might  not 
suitably  be  diverted  to  other  channels  more  immediately  beneficial 
to  the  farming  I  interest. 

We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  result  of  the  dairy  tests  at 
the  ‘‘  Royal.”  A  cow  in  full  milk  is  a  very  delicate  article  to  deal 
with,  and  the  journey,  more  or  less  jolting  from  her  far  distamt 
home  to  Leicester,  must  be  very  upsetting.  No  adequate  time  is 
given  her  for  settling  down,  and  all  the  conditions  the  show 
week  are  against  her  making  the  best  of  herself.  There  is  such 
a  noticeable  difference  in  the  per-centage  of  fat  between  evening 
and  morning  milkings,  4'9  per  cent  at  the  evening’s  milking  as 
against  2  5  per  cent,  in  the  morning’s  milkings  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  milking  times  being  too  near  together  to  make  the 
test  of  real  value  ;  twelve  hours  should  elapse  between  the 
milkings. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  good  deal  of  stock 
got  up  for  exhibition  is  made  too  fat  for  all  practical  breeding 
or  working  purposes.  The  most  successful  breeding  animals  are 
those  in  a  normal  condition,  and  we  question  whether  much  good 
food  is  not  wasted  constan  ly  in  endeavouring  to  force  up 
animals  beyond  Nature’s  lim  ts.  Nat'  re  has  her  laws,  and  she 
punishes  very  severely  any  infract  on  of  them. 

The  animals  that  suffer  most  from  hi -h  feeding  are  young 
draught  horses.  Who  does  not  know  of  cases  without  number 
of  fever  in  the  feet  and  a  general  foundering,  the  result  of  this 
excessive  preparation  for  shows  ?  A  canny  Scot  at  a  local  show 
speechma'ang  caused  no  little  amusement  by  remarking  that 
possibly  when  he  was  a  sheep  exhibitor  he  spoilt  a  few  sheep  in 
order  to  win  prizes,  but  then,  as  an  offset,  he  leai'ned  a  valuable 
lesson  on  sheep  management,  and  he  learned  another  lesson 
equally  valuable,  and  that  was  to  keep  his  temper  whether  he 
won  or  lost. 


There  is  one  crying  evil  about  these  shows.  A  man  makes  a 
certain  class  of  animal  a  speciality,  and  gets  himself  a  name  and 
goes  about  from  show  to  show  really  “pot  hunting,”  sweeping 
all  before  him  and  allowing  the  local  man  “no  place,  no  part.” 
Judges  have  to  be  vei’y  brave  to  reverse  a  popular  decision,  and 
very  strong  and  self-reliant  on  their  own  judgment.  We 
were  glad  to  see  only  the  other  day  at  a  county  show  a 
Royal  decision  reversed,  and  it  showed  the  judges  had  the 
cjurage  of  their  opinions. 

The  small  local  shows  afford  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  we 
hope  benefit,  to  the  working  classes,  especially  if  there  is  a 
section  for  cottagers.  They  have  neither  time  nor  money  to 
go  far  from  home,  ani  therefore  what  a  business  they  make 
of  the  show  day.  How  keenly  they  criticise  all  and  every 
animal  on  the  ground,  and  how  elated  they  are  if  “maester” 
should  get  a  “  ribbin.”  The  best  working  men  are  those  who 
aspire  to  be  small  occupiers  ;  their  interest  is  real  and  deep, 
and},their  judgment  taken  as  a  whole  is  wonderfully  sound. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Another  fine  week,  and  the  weather  has  again  become  showery  in 
places.  We  suppose  the  weather  cannot  be  made  to  suit  everyone,  but 
surely  it  has  lately  been  almost  perfect.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
sunshine  for  those  who  would  make  hay,  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if 
it  has  not  been  made.  We  hear  glowing  accounts  of  the  success  of  the 
new  swathe  turner  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  Leicester.  A 
practical  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  bought  one  at  the  show,  and, 
having  tried  it,  speaks  of  it  in  most  enthusiastic  terms  ;  he  says  it  will 
do  as  much  work  as  twelve  men.  There  should  be  a  great  sale  for  it  in 
Lancashire  and  other  great  haymaking  counties. 

The  report  of  the  judges  of  Potato  planters  at  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  trials  held  near  Leicester  in  the  spring  has  been  issued. 
The  report  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  judges  say  that  none  of  the 
planters  did  their  work  perfectly.  A  friend  who  was  there  endorses 
this,  and  tersely  remarks  tbaft  the  machines  will  be  very  useful  when 
women  are  extinct.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  may  come  into 
general  use  before  then.  But  planting  is  such  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
operation  as  compared  with  lifting,  that  we  must  own  to  looking  forward 
with  much  greater  interest  to  the  approaching  trials  of  Potato  raisers. 
The  opinion  of  an  experienced  farm  foreman  is  that  it  is  already  too 
easy  to  plant  Potatoes  ;  they  are  soon  planted,  but  the  getting  them 
out  again  in  large  quantities  and  during  a  limited  period  of  time,  with 
the  weather  not  always  favourable,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

Swedes  are  not  growing  as  they  should,  but  common  Turnips  are 
doing  fairly  well.  We  have  heard  of  several  resowings  of  yellows 
where  Swedes  have  failed.  With  Mangolds  still  backward  the  outlook 
for  roots  is  not  very  bright. 

Weeds  grow  whether  Turnips  do  or  not,  and  the  second  hoeing  or 
cleaning  is  this  year  taking  more  time  than  we  had  expected  ;  but  it  is 
geuerally  the  case  when  Turnips  grow  slowly.  The  horses  are  having  a 
lazy  time  of  it,  a  little  horse-hoeing  in  turn  being  the  only  employment 
of  the  older  ones.  The  young  ones  are  turned  away  without  shoes  into 
the  best  and  coolest  pasture  available,  and  they  will  not  be  required 
until  the  corn  is  cut  and  ready  for  carting. 


MKTEOROLOGIIOAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Oamdkn  Squarh,  Lonuon. 

Lat.  61°  32' 40"  N. :  Loag.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  HI  teet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain, 

1896. 

July. 

1  Barometer 

at  3S°,and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperatur> 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inohs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Incha. 

Sunday  — 

6 

30'165 

63  6 

64-i 

N.W. 

63-0 

77-1 

64-2 

117-4 

45-8 

Monday  . , 

6 

30-1' 8 

67-1 

601 

S.W. 

64-0 

84-2 

65-2 

123-9 

48-6 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

7 

29-926 

72-9 

62-2 

N. 

65-2 

85-4 

68-8 

126-7 

47-9 

0-010 

Wednesday 

8 

29-884 

70-9 

64-7 

S.W. 

65-7 

83-8 

69-1 

122-8 

61-9 

— 

Thursday . . 

9 

29-9  i3 

73-3 

63-4 

S. 

65-9 

83-3 

61-7 

130-9 

5'-l 

— 

Friday  . . 

10 

30-029 

66-9 

61-8 

S.W. 

67-1 

77-6 

60-9 

124-7 

65-0 

— 

Saturday  . . 

11 

30-286 

65  3 

57-2 

N. 

66-S 

76-0 

51-1 

107-1 

45  4 

— 

30-054 

68-6 

60-0 

65  3 

81-1 

57-0 

121-8 

49-8 

0-010 

BEMARKS. 

6th.— Sunny  and  pleasant  throughout. 

Cth,— Bright  and  hot  all  day. 

7th.— Cloudy  and  close,  with  occasional  sunshine  and  frequent  spots  of  rain  after 
4  P.M. 

8th.— Fine,  but  hazy  and  cloudy  at  times  in  morning;  generally  overcast  afternoon 
and  evening. 

t)th.— Fine  and  sunny  with  pleasant  breeze. 

10th.— fiyercast  morning;  bright  sun  all  afternoon, 
lllh.— Bright  sunshine  throughout. 

Another  fine,  dry,  hot  week ;  no  thunderstorms.— Q.  J,  SYMONS. 
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For  Present  Sowing*  is 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE. 

A  niagniflcent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from  10  to  SO 
pounds.  Remarkably  early,  short  legsed,  and  compact,  and  of 
the  most  delicious  marrow  flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  market 
t  gardener  or  the  private  grower. 

Our  own  grand  selected  stock,  per  oz  ,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 


D^NIELS’  DEFI.4.NOE  0.\BBAG1B. 


O  W  X  o  w, 

DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA, 

Fine  globular  shape,  gold  m  ye’low  skin,  mild  flavour,  and  with 
careful  cultivation  comes  e.^ual  to  the  impor  ed  Portugal 
Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till  June.  This  variety  is  the  host 
exhibition  kind  known,  and  has  obtainei  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  It  sown  in  autumn,  and  kept  under  first-class 
cultivati.m,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  tliree  pounds  each. 
Per  oz.,  1/6 ;  per  Packet,  6d. 


DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

Ta  I  C  Hn. 

-  -  -  -  -  ■  _ 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

i  28th  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

I  'VYILEIA-MS'  SUPERB  STRAIN,  1/6  per  dozen;  1/  per  100. 
I  UI JiBR ARIAS,  same  price  :  also  PRIMULA  OBOONIOA,  r/B 
!  per  do.zen;  DOUBLE  WHIIE  PRIMULAS,  6d.  each. 

I  JOHN*  STEVEN'S,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTR'V. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

:  T  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left,  and  will  send  a  copy 
!  of  each  poet  free  for  2/-,  or  separately.  The  Guide,  8  stamps 
The  Album,  18  stamps.  Both  are  invaluable  to  Ohrysantuemum 
i  Growerp. 

I  H.  J.  J ONES,  Eyecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM, 


TO 

AMATEUE  AND  PEOFESSIONAL, 

COMPETITOES  at  HOETICHLTUEAL  SHOWS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  nitrogeneous 

fertiliser,  may  now  be  had  of  Seedsmen  in  town  or  Country. 
Wai-rarUed  ot  Standard  furily. 

Price  in  Tins,  containing  4  lbs.,  with  full  Directions  for  Use 

oisr£2 


ACRIOULTUEISTS  AND  OTHERS  VISITING  LONDON 
are  invited  to  call  at  the 

COIffFEREN'CE  ROOIMC  of  the 

PERMANENT  NITRATE  COMMITTEE, 

3,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C., 

Where  illustrations  of  the  action  of  Chemical  Manures  on  the 
growth  of  various  crops  may  be  inspected,  together  with 
specimens  and  samples. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  the 
Farm  and  Alarket  Garden,  free  and  post  paid  on  application. 
Agricultural  Periodicals  filed  for  reference. 


BEGONIAS,  A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  in.speo6  Lairgs’  Premier  and 
Gold  Medal  Collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias  when  in  Loudon. 

1896  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 
National  Telephone, 9660,  Telegrams :  “Caladium,  London.’ 
OATFORD  railway  STATION. 

JOKClSr  I..A.I3^rC3^  SdOINTS, 

Forest  Hill  and  Catford  NTurserles,  Kent. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUKOTTON,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  of  Plams  sent  off  last  teak  to  the  Thadf 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  LIST. 
Special  Lis-^  for  Amateurs.  J.  E.  SMITH. 

GARDENS  OF  TASTE. 


0!ti(ital  of  ^orticultoi[f. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  23,  1896. 


£10  Prizes  for  Photographs, 


In  connection  with  the  National  Flower  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  August,  the  Connell  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Absi  ciation.  Limited,  ofler  the  above  prizes,  of  which 
details  will  be' found  in  “  ONE  AND  ALL  GARDENING,”  the 
Association’s  Illustrated  Annual  of  182  pages. 

Copies  are  obtainable  at  any  Booksellers  or  Bookstall,  price 
j  2d.,  or  by  post  from 

I 

I  3,  Agar  Street, 
i  Strand,  W.O. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  DAVIS’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAL©GUE,  FREE.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Cop; 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NIj  KaEftlibS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


ORCHIBS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


j  Alwayt  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

j - ^ - - - 

double  and  SINGLE  BEGONIA 

UUiUUU  PLa.nTS,  laige,  erect  Howe- irig,  per  uoz.,  2-1.  6i1.  ; 
,  per  iOJ,  iSs,  GL.XIMaS,  spotted  or  mixed,  per  do...,  2i.  Bd.  ; 
i  per  10',  iSi.  Post  iree,  oasU  with  order.  Bend  for  List,  free — 
JJH.I  wells.  Begonia  Nursery,  KyarsJa,  M  .lllng,  Kent. 


OUPERB  WHITE  WATER-LILY  BLOOMS. 

0  Crop  available  from  June  20  to  August  20,  or  thereabouts. 
Tue  blooms  when  expanteo  are  very  beautilnl  ami  much  admired 
lor  table  and  othei  decoration.  Securely  packed  In  I-doz.  boxes 
aid  carriage  paid,  1  doz,  b  ooms,ls.  box ;  12  doz.,7iii.  box ;  48doz., 
7d.  box;  144  doz.  Bid.  box;  432  doz.,  6ia.  box.  Prepaid  oiders 
executed  as  received.-  Apply,  BOLE  HaliL  MILL  CU.,Tamworlh 


11  E  N  T  S  !  TENTS!!  TENTS!!!— 

JL  I  have  purchased  6000  ARMY  TENTS  (40  feet  circum- 
loience)  scarcely  used.  Compleie  with  pole-',  pegs,  and  lines  ; 
cost  ai-i  each.  Will  send  any  number,  carriage  paid  for  24s.  each. 
Can  ne  sent  on  approval.  Speclai  y  adapiame  for  sporting  and 
pleasure  purposes.  TWO  JUBT  SUPPLIED  TO  BUCKING- 
I  HAM  PALACE.  The  tollowlug  unso.iclted  Testimonial  is  one 
out  of  many  hundreds  weekly  ‘  April  29tih,  1896.  Dear  SIR,— 
Accept  my  thanks  lor  ihe  tent-,  saiel.v  received  to-day ;  I  am 
very  pleased  with  them. — E.  H.  HILL,  Dudoington  Park,  Porto- 
bcU'o,  Midlothian.’ 

ANDREW  PeXPEK,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton. 


UARQEEBS  FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS, 

ill  SPOKTo,  die.  Made  of  best  Tent  Canvas,  30  leet  by  16 
leeijWith  poles,  pegs,  runner!,,  lines,  mallets,  and  bags.  All 
complete,  ready  for  use,  can  be  sent  on  approval,  £14 ;  or.glnally 
cost  £36. 

Andrew  potter,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton. 


pURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL, Specially  Prepared 

L  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Jous-nal  o)  Marti- 
culture:  “Charooa.  is  invaluable  as  a  mannrial  agent;  each 
littie  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There 
18  no  culiivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having  Charcoal 
applied  to  the  soil  in  wuich  it  Is  rooted.”  Appiy  for  Pamphlet 
lini  Prices  to  the  Mannlacmrers, 

HIKBT,  BROOKE,  &  HIRBT,  l,td.,  Leeds. 


1 10TTAGE  GARDENING  ;  being  an  Essay 

[j  to  which  the  Royal  Hortioultaral  Boclety  awarded  Mr.  W. 
1  OEiRTON  HUBBARD’S  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By  E.  W. 
BADGkR.  Third  Edlt-ien.  Price  8d. ;  post  tree,  Sjd. 

JoDBNALOF  HoRTioiJi.TtJBB  Office,  171,  FleetStreet,  London,E.O. 


A  (RAINY)  DAY  IN  KENT. 

■  - 

AT'ES,  a  rainy  day,  actually,  in  this  day -after-day 
X  scorchingly  hot  and  parchingly  dry  July. 
It  ivas  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  and  a  day  to 
be  remembered — not  for  the  rain  alone,  but  for 
a  visit  to  a  sturdy  farmer  who  has  done  his 
share,  and  done  it  well,  in  making  the  land 
fruitful,  his  much-esteemed  landlord  satisfied 
with  at  least  this  part  of  his  possessions,  and 
himself  (the  farmer)  contented  and  happy. 

Swanley  is  not  unknown  in  the  horticultural 
world.  There  is  a  “certain  man”  there  named 
Henry  Cannell,  who  has  helped  lo  make  it 
familiar — a  genuine  gardener,  who  by  great 
energy  and  business  aptitude  has  made  the  whole 
civilised  world  his  market  and  himself  famous. 

There  is  another  man  at  Swanley  with  a  small 
branch  establishment,  including  vineries  and 
Tomato  houses  600  to  800  feet  long,  who  changed 
a  comparatively  barren  field  that  was  dearer  at  a 
pound  an  acre  not  msny  years  ago  than  it  is  now 
at  a  more  than  ten  times  that  rental.  This 
man’s  name  is  Philip  Ladds.  There  is  a  jam 
factory  close  by  from  which  is  no  doubt  sent 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  English  fruit  into 
other  lands  annually. 

There  is  a  college,  too,  for  teaching  young 
ladies  gardening,  and  these  young  ladies,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  have  won  most  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  certificates  for  proficiency 
— on  paper — in  horticulture  or  botany.  After 
these  examples  of  progress — the  Cannells,  the 
jam  folk,  the  Ladds,  and — it  has  to  come — the 
las-ses,  it  might  be  thought  there  was  nothing 
more  worth  placing  on  record  pertaining  to 
the  district  around  Swanley  J  unction,  but 
there  is. 

There  is  a  farmer  named  J  ohn  Wood,  whose 
house  or  mansion  it  the  most  prominent  by  its 
altitude,  on  the  right  as  the  train  approaches 
Swanley  Station  from  London,  and  there  is  some 
glass  around  it,  more  than  surrounds  the  majority 
of  gentlemen’s  residences,  for  the  structures 
ch'sely  cover  15  acres.  But  these  15  acres, 
though  an  important  part,  constitute  only  a 
small  part  of  Mr.  Wood’s  occupancy,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  1000  acres.  Nor  would  this  be  remark¬ 
able  if  he  had  inherited  those  acres  or  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  meins  for  entering  on  such  a 
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tenancy,  and  had  only  from  the  beginning  to  superintend  and 
direct  others  to  do  the  work  upon  it. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  employed  in  gardens  who  will  read 
these  lines  are  as  well  and  better  off  than  Mr.  Wood  was  when  he 
was  their  age,  for  they  have  had  the  advantages  of  such  school 
education  as  was  denied  to  him,  and  probably  commenced  work  at 
a  higher  wage  than  he  did — 3d.  a  day  ;  and  he  will  show  you  the 
farm  where  he  first  began  to  feel  like  a  man  when  he  earned  a 
daily  wage  of  6d.  His  father  was  an  honest,  industrious  man, 
some  thirty  years  foreman  on  the  same  farm— adequate  testimony 
to  his  character,  and  never  received  more  than  IBs.  a  week.  The 
son,  then,  had  no  patrimony  ;  but  has  made  his  way  by  his  strong 
arm,  clear  head,  great  determination,  and  persevering  industry. 

Mr.  Wood  is  not  afflicted  with  any  false  pride  that  would 
lead  him  to  be  reticent  about  his  past  career.  His  sterling 
common  sense  put*  such  ideas,  born  of  weak  minds,  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  greatly  to  bis  honour  that  he  has  achieved  so  much, 
and  he  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  whose  good  word 
is  worth  having  by  his  frank  open  mind,  warm  heart,  and  manly 
bearing.  He  is  a  true  Briton,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his  conntrjj 
and  will  do  what  he  can  to  help  anyone  to  meet  and  beat  com¬ 
petitors  in  other  lands  with  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  our  home 
markets.  He  can  do  this  pretty ‘well  with  most  thing.s,  but  perhap* 
Hops  bother  him  most  of  all,  though  his  grand  plantation  of  G-old- 
jngs  will  soon  present  a  beautiful  sight.  The  Hop  depression  is, 
however,  more  deplored  by  Mr,  Wood  in  the  interests  of  the 
picker*  than  hi*  own,  as  he  can  find  other  crops  to  pay  him,  but 
they  cannot  find  other  employment  at  that  season,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  he  fears  that  “  many  poor  children  will  not  get  shod  for 
the  winter.” 

A  long  drive  round  the  fruit  plantations  was  anticipated,  but  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  rain  came  from  the  north-east  in  driving 
torrents,  and  drove  us  home.  But  we  had  seen  a  little — such  a 
plantation  of  Black  Currants  (Baldwins),  and  another  of  Gooseberries 
(Lancashire  Lad  and  Whinham’s  Industry),  as  to  take  one  of  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  in  England  quite  by  surprise. 
Apples  and  Plums  are  alternately  planted  at  intervals  among  the 
bushes. 

Many  Black  Currants  had  been  picked  and  sold  for  £.30  a  ton, 
and  with  many  tons  more  to  gather — a  wonderful  crop.  Goose¬ 
berries  were  undergoing  the  third  picking,  6000  sieves  having  then 
been  sold,  and  by  this  time  probably  4000  more,  and  these  at 
eighty  sieves  to  the  ton  is  a  good  return  for  some  20  acres  of  five- 
year-old  bushes.  Fruit  splendid,  and  was  then  selling  for  £14  a 
ton. 

The  bushes,  both  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  were  in  the 
rudest  health,  not  a  red  spider,  caterpillar,  or  insect  of  any  kind 
to  be  found,  and  no  sign*  of  check  from  drought,  though  until 
the  rain  of  that  day  it  had  been  serious  enough,  parched  fields 
being  far  too  plentiful.  The  health  of  the  bushes  and  their 
practical  independence  of  rain  was  due,  to  use  Mr.  Wood’s  words, 

“  dung  and  deep  culture  land  ploughed  with  four  horses,  followed 
by  four  more  with  the  subsoiler,  train  loads  of  London  manure 
worked  in,  and  train  loads  more  spread  on  the  surface.  A  strip 
of  ground  worked  less  deeply  and  treated  less  generously  told 
its  own  tale — stunted  bushes,  and  very  little  on  them.  If  all  had 
been  like  them  the  field  would  have  been  a  dismal  failure  instead 
of,  through  deep,  generous  culture,  a  magnificent  success.  The 
bushes  are  planted  6  feet  apart,  and  Strawberries  grown  between 
them  for  three  or  four  years. 

Of  the  thousand  acres  for  which  Mr.  Wood  is  responsible  600 
are  devoted  to  fruit.  This  year  he  had  170  acres  of  IScrawberries, 
and  the  last  day’s  sale  of  these  brought  £.500.  About  200  acres 
are  devoted  to  Hops  and  vegetables,  and,  as  previously  mentioned, 
15  acres  are  covered  with  glass.  These  are  not  shoddy  structures, 
but  everyone  of  them  is  thoroughly  built  of  pitch  pine — costly 
work,  but  durable,  and  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  one  block  are 
twenty-one  span-roofs,  each  about  370  feet,  17  feet  wide,  and 


8  to  9  feet  high,  all  filled  with  Tomatoes  bearing  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof,  enough,  one  might  almost  think,  to  supply  all  London. 

They  do  not,  however,  half  represent  Mr.  Wood’s  supply,  for 
there  are  three  other  blocks,  the  houses  being  somewhat  lower. 
Many  of  these  are  occupied  with  Vines  2J  feet  apart,  and  the  roof* 
black  with  fruit,  not  a  few  of  the  rods  carrying  2  lb*,  to  3  lbs.  to 
the  lineal  foot.  The  Vines  are  not  crushed  near  the  glass,  and 
most  of  the  Grape-thinning  is  done  from  the  ground,  mainly  by 
young  girls,  who  are  trained  in  the  work — at  least,  those  of  them 
who  are  likely  to  remain  at  home  and  earn  their  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  said  to  soon  become  expert  Grape 
thinners,  and  certainly  the  work  was  well  done. 

Mr.  Wood  also  grow*  Peaches,  Hale's  Early  being  evidently  a 
favourite,  and  growing  splendidly,  but  nothing  shows  his  enterprise 
and  up-to-date  methods  more  strikingly  than  the  fact  that  he  will 
soon  have  more  than  a  mile  in  length  of  roofing  covered  with 
Early  Rivers  Nectarine.  Nine  of  the  long  span-roofs  are  already 
j  planted  with  it,  the  growths  finding  their  way  up  the  glass  above 
the  tops  of  the  Tomatoes.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of,  to 
coin  a  term,  go-aheadedness,  and  probably  in  its  way  unparalleled. 

Of  fruits  generally  that  are  found  profitable  by  this  enter¬ 
prising  grower  in  Kent  are  of  Apples — Lord  Derby,  Domino,  Potts’ 
Seedling,  and  Lord  Grosvenor.  Pears — Rivers’  Fertility,  a  never 
failer.  Plums  —  Rivers’  Prolific,  Czar,  and  Monarch.  Goose¬ 
berries — Keepsake,  Lancashire  Lad,  Whinham’s  Industry,  and  Rifle¬ 
man.  Black  Currants — Baldwins.  Raspberry — Norwich  Wonder. 
Strawberry — Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  but  Royal  Sovereign  is  on  trial. 
Tomatoes  are  mainly  selections  of  his  own,  and,  as  may  be 
expected,  good  selections  too. 

Mr.  Wood  has  done  something  more  than  erect  glass  structures 
and  himself  a  beautiful  and  commodious  residence  ;  he  has  built 
jomething  like  a  village  of  excellent  cottages  for  bis  workers — all 
double  walled,  perfectly  ventilated,  and  otherwise  as  healthy  to 
live  in  as  hi*  own  home.  It  is  a  treat  to  hear  him  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  ;  how,  as  a  young  fellow,  he  bad  noticed  that  “  muck 
made  crops  grow;”  how  he  determined  to  get  a  bit  of  land, 
succeeded,  tramped  up  to  London  with  “a  one-eyed  horse”  at 
night  selling  his  bit  of  stuff,  often  spending  all  his  money  in 
buying  the  “  muck”  to  bring  home  again,  and  so  plodding  on  till 
his  honest  parents  feared  he  wou'd  bring  rum  on  them  all.  But 
by-and-by  his  crops  increased  ;  he  obtained  a  littls  more  land, 
more  money,  and  more  “  muck  ;  ”  then  a  better  horse,  then  two, 
then  a  team,  and  never  looked  back  again. 

He  educited  his  children,  and  sent  bis  son  to  France  for  better 
scientific  teaching  than  he  could  get  at  home.  Here  the  son  for 
the  fi'St  time  learned  and  brought  home  the  life  history  of  the 
winter  moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
orchards.  He  corresponded  with  Miss  Ormerod,  who  advised 
straw  bands  and  tar  for  preventing  the  ascent  of  the  egg-laying 
moth.  The  tar  dried  ;  then  the  practical  senior  thought  of  bird¬ 
lime,  and  to  think  was  to  act.  He  ordered  a  ton  from  the  largest 
chemist  in  London.  The  chemist  thought  him  mad.  There  was 
not  a  ton  of  birdlime  in  London,  but  Mr.  Wood  wa*  determined 
to  have  it,  and  a  ton  was  obtained  from  Stockport,  and  cost,  with 
carriage,  £83. 

Then  it  was  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  He 
eventually  chopped  it  up,  boiled  it  with  skin  oil,  and  then  he  had 
“sticky  stuff”  for  moth-catching.  He  caught  300  on  one  stem 
and  the  same  on  another  ;  chopped  the  trees  down,  sent  one  section 
with  fixed  moths  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  other  to  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  Here  then  in  brief  is  the 
inception  and  development  of  sticky  banding  ;  the  idea  was  Miss 
Ormerod’s,  the  working  it  out  Mr.  Wood’s.  He  is  master  of  the 
caterpillars  now,  and  means  to  remain  so,  and  is  inventing  some¬ 
thing  to  simplify  the  process. 

These  notes  may  be  concluded  by  a  citation  which  shows  that 
this  worthy  Kentish  farmer  and  excellent  man  is  something  of  a 
philosopher.  “  The  winter  moth  is  a  good  thing,”  he  says  ;  “  for 
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as  it  is,  the  energetic  fruit  grower  is  repaid  for  his  trouble  in 
fighting  the  foe,  whereat  if  there  were  no  such  enemy  the  careless 
grower  might  be  as  well  off  as  the  careful  one.” 

Still  another  sentence  must  be  given  in  which  is  compressed 
the  reasons  to  which  this  remarkable  man  attributes  his  success. 
“Smashing  up  the  land  deeply,  no  end  of  muck,  good  sorting, 
honest  packing,  no  topping,  a  fine  landlord  (in  Sir  William  Hart- 
Dyke),  and  a  tplendid  wife.  I  should  never  be  what  I  am  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  my  wife.” 

To  Ml.,  and  not  less  to  Mrs  ,  Woods  thanks  are  tendered  for 
the  great  kindness  shown  by  them  to  —  Two  Interested 
Yisitors. 


METHODS  OF  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

So  much  has  been  written  at  various  times  by  able  men 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  thi#  popular  esculent,  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to  offer  more  upon  the  subject. 
However,  as  different  modes  of  successful  cultivation  always  afford 
interesting  reading,  a  few  notes  respecting  the  routine  practised 
here  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Soils  vary  so  much  in  different  localities  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  the  compost  according  to  what  one  has  to  deal  with.  The 
sample  here  is  light  and  poor  in  quality,  lacking  in  mineral 
constituents,  and  soon  becomes  black  and  sour.  My  earliest 
experience  with  it  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  was  no 
trouble  to  get  the  plants  to  grow  well,  but  the  fruit  came  out 
rough  and  ill-shapen. 

After  various  experiments  the  following  compost  was  adopted, 
and  has  since  given  us  fine  crops  of  Tomatoes,  of  the  first  quality 
and  shape  ; — Two  barrowfuls  of  loam,  three-quarters  of  a  barrow- 
load  of  cleanings  from  the  surface  of  Yine  borders  or  something 
similar,  quarter  of  a  barrowload  of  wood  ashes,  half  a  barrowload 
dried  clay  (pounded  fine),  and  half  a  barrowload  manure  as 
prepared  for  Mushroom  beds,  adding  a  5-inoh  potful  of  I  horason’s 
manure  per  barrowload.  Failing  Yine  border  cleanings,  which 
contain  a  fair  proportion  of  lime,  a  spadeful  or  so  of  air-slaked 
lime  per  barrowload  is  used.  The  Thomson’s  and  the  horse  manure 
are  omitted  at  planting  time,  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  grossness, 
continuing  the  mixture  in  full  in  the  subsequent  dressings  that 
will  be  necessary, 

A  portion  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  12-inch  pots,  crocked  in 
the  usual  way,  the  rest  in  wooden  cases  or  triangles,  1  foot  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  formed  of  inch  boards.  No  board  is  employed 
at  the  bottom,  the  case  simply  resting  on  loose  slate  stages,  through 
which  the  water  passes  freely,  no  drainage  being  needed.  If  the 
plants  are  wanted  extra  early  the  seed  is  sown  in  September,  so  as 
to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  get  well  established  before  the 
winter,  maintaining  an  intermediate  temperature  during  the  darkest 
months.  The  seedlings  are  placed  in  3^  and  4-inch  pots,  in  a  good, 
but  plain,  compost,  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
planted  out  16  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable. 

We  find  by  this  method  the  plants  do  not  incline  to  rush  away 
too  grq^sly,  otherwise  for  an  early  start  the  seed  is  sown  about  the 
new  year,  and  the  planting  done  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit. 
For  this  operation  only  enough  compost  is  uied  to  cover  the  balls 
of  the  plants  about  an  inch,  this  quantity  being  added  to  as  the 
roots  get  well  through,  by  another  layer  of  2  inches  or  so.  This 
plan  is  continued  as  the  roots  show  themselves  through  each  fresh 
layer  of  the  mixture  until  the  pots  or  cases  are  filled,  when  a 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  is  given.  W'hen  the  plants  are 
swelling  large  quantities  of  fruit  a  dusting  of  Thomson’s  manure 
is  given  occasionally,  and  frequent  waterings  of  liquid  manure,  the 
treatment  being  modified  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the  plants. 
As  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen  the  leaves  are  gradually  shortened,  not 
in  wholesale  fashion,  and  in  very  hot  weather  a  temporary  light 
shading  is  advisable,  thus  saving  the  fruit  from  blistering. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  a  steady 
even  temperature  is  maintained,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
always  kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  unless  the  weather  is  fine.  At  most  times  a  little  air  is  left 
on  the  top  of  the  bouse  at  night,  and  also  at  the  lower  parts  if  the 
weather  is  good.  The  watering  we  endeavour  to  get  through  early 
enough  to  allow  of  any  superfluous  moisture  drying  away  before 
nightfall,  or  else  it  condenses  on  the  foliage,  and  the  plants  get 
ove.Tun  with  fungus. 

As  to  varieties,  the  medium-siz  id  ones  are  good,  clean  setters, 
and  most  generally  useful.  If  large,  clean  fruit  are  wanted  of  the 
Perfection  type,  any  fasciated  blooms  are  removed,  and  those  left 
are  fertilised  with  a  camel-hair  brush  about  mid-day,  although  a 
smart  tap  of  the  trellis  it  sufficient  to  set  the  flowers  as  a  rule. 


With  so  many  excellent  varieties  now  in  commerce,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  select  a  good  one  for  any  purpose.  This  year  we  are 
trying  Frogmore  Selected,  and  so  far  it  is  acquitting  itself 
splendidly.  If  small  clustering  Tomatoes  are  liked,  two  attractive 
and  excellent  sorts  will  be  found  in  Sutton’s  Dessert  and  Golden 
Nugget.  These  can  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  and  trained  up  wires 
at  the  end  of  a  light  span- roofed  house,  in  which  position  they  are 
very  ornamental. 

Under  the  above  methods  of  culture  we  are  never  troubled 
with  diseases  of  any  description,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against 
depressions  in  the  temperature,  especially  on  cold  wet  nights.  White 
fly  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  this  we  keep  in  check  by  frequent 
light  fumigations,  thus  preventing  the  insects  depositing  their 
numerous  eggs.  This  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  never 
once  been  obliged  to  fumigate,  as  not  a  white  fly  has  been  seen. 
Whether  this  immunity  is  general  this  year  I  cannot  say.  Here¬ 
with  Mr.  Editor  I  forward  you  two  samples  of  Tomatoes  grown 
in  the  manner  described,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
fruits — in  quality,  form,  and  size — bear  out  the  correctness  of 
the  methods  followed. — J.  J.  Craven,  Allerton  Priory  Gardens, 
Liverpool, 

[The  Tomatoes  are  in  all  respects  splendid.  The  fruits  of 
Frogmore  Selected  are  the  finest  we  have  seen,  and  those  of  Perfec¬ 
tion  would  be  dangerous  rivals  at  any  exhibition.] 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 

I  HAVE  been  for  a  great  many  years  an  admirer,  and  in  a  small 
way  a  grower,  of  this  very  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  ;  I  have  also 
noted  their  cultivation  in  many  gardens,  both  public  and  private, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  three  mentioned  in  your  article 
on  “  Lilies  for  Profit  ”  (page  2.5),  I  think  I  can  say  something. 

Lilium  auratum  has  always  been  a  crux  for  gardeners.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bulbs  are  imported  annually  from  Japan,  yet  every 
year  more  are  wanted.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  the  case  with  many 
other  Lilies,  even  Japanese  Lilies  ;  it  must  arise  either  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  species,  or  from  the  unseason¬ 
able  time  of  its  exportations  to  Europe.  I  believe  very  few 
persons  ever  succeed  in  keeping  it  more  than  a  few  years  ;  it  either 
rots  away  entirely  or  break#  off  into  a  number  of  small  useless 
offsets,  and  hence  most  growers,  whether  public  or  private,  prefer 
treating  it  as  an  annual.  The  most  successful  culture  of  this  Lily 
that  I  can  call  to  remembrance  is  that  in  the  late  Mr,  Mclntoih’s 
garden  at  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  where  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
stems  from  6  to  8  feet  high  peering  above  the  Rhododendrons. 
Whether  they  continue  thus  to  prosper  I  cannot  say.  I  recollect 
seeing  a  grand  plant  once  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  with  upwards 
of  100  blossoms  on  it,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case  ;  and  as  good 
sized  bulbs  can  be  purchased  in  the  auction  rooms  of  Stevens, 
or  Protheroe  &  Morris,  from  23.  6d.  per  dozen  and  upwards, 
there  is  really  very  little  use  in  taking  trouble  to  overcome  its 
capriciousness.  . 

I  cannot  understand  its  being  grown  for  cut  blooms.  The 
odour  is  so  very  strong  and  offensive  in  a  room  that  I  should 
think  people  would  prefer  not  having  it.  Yery  often  it  comes 
with  fasciated  stems,  producing  thirty  or  forty  small  sized  blooms 
all  huddled  together.  There  is,  however,  a  variety  known  as 
platyphyllum,  obtained,  I  believe,  from  a  different  locality  to  that 
which  furnishes  the  chief  portion  of  our  importations,  which  seems 
to  possess  a  better  constitution  than  the  ordinary  variety,  but  is 
not  sufficiently  common  as  yet  to  supersede  it. 

Lilium  Harris!  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  change  wrought 
by  climate;  it  is  none  other  than  the  well' known  Japanese 
Lily  japonicum  or  longiflorum,  which  produces  one  or  two 
bloom#  on  a  stem.  It  was,  however,  exported  to  Bermuda, 
where  its  character  seemed  quite  changed.  There  it  is  grown 
by  the  million,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulbs  are  annually 
exported  to  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those  who 
grow  for  profit  throw  away  their  bulbs  after  blooming,  and  obtain 
a  fresh  supply  each  year ;  but  this  is  not  because  the  bulb 
dies  off  or  degenerates  as  auratum  does,  but  because  it  hark# 
back  to  it#  original  character,  and  instead  of  throwing  up  a  stem 
nearly  4  feet  high,  with  eight  to  ten  blooms,  goes  back  to  a  dwarf 
stem  with  only  one  or  two  blooms  ;  the#e  bu'bs  would  then,  of 
course,  be  utterly  useless  for  commercial  purpose#. 

Lilium  candidum  has  of  late  years  come  much  into  favour,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  it.  It  seems  to  be  capricious  in 
its  liking,  in  some  place#  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  in  others 
dying  away.  In  going  through  this  parish  now  I  find  many  of  the 
cottage  gardens  aglow  with  this  beautiful  Lily  ;  especially  does  it 
leem  to  flourish  in  the  driest  and  most  sandy  portions  of  the  parish 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  It  is  never  taken  any  care  of,  and 
throws  up  stems  3  or  4  feet  high  with  large  blooms.  I  have  one 
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clomp  in  my  garden  which  this  year  had  upwards  of  thirty  stems, 
but  owing  either  to  the  drought  or  the  large  number  of  bulbs 
the  stems  are  not  so  high  as  usual. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  habit  of  those  who  grow  this  Lily 
for  the  sake  of  the  cat  blooms  to  throw  away  the  bulbs  as  they  do 
those  of  Harris!,  but  to  grow  them  from  year  to  year.  It  is  the 
practice  of  those  who  send  this  Lily  to  market  to  cut  out  the 
stamens,  as  the  profusion  of  yellow  pollen  is  apt  to  fall  off  in  the 
transit  on  the  pure  white  flowers  and  so  mar  their  delicacy.  Lilium 
candidum  used  never  to  be  grown  for  purposes  of  cutting,  but  is  now 
very  generally  so  employed.  Its  very  strong  perfume,  which  is  apt 
to  give  some  people  headache,  makes  its  use  objectionable  for 
rooms.  In  the  garden  it  stands  well,  and  it  not  so  easily  injured 
by  weather  as  some  people  would  imagine. 

I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  with  Lilium  Browni,  as  it 
both  grows  and  flowers  well  with  me,  and  it  is  certainly  a  most 
beautiful  Lily.  It  has,  however,  like  many  liliaceous  plants,  the 
habit  of  sometimes  lying  dormant  for  a  year.  The  bulbs  remain 
perfectly  sound,  and  indeed  increase  in  size,  but  it  throws  up  no 
flower  stem.  It  is  therefore  well  to  grow  it  in  good  clumps,  so 
that  some  of  the  bulbs  may  be  depended  upon  to  bloom.  There  is 
a  beautiful  variety  called  odorum  or  Colchesteri,  which  has  a 
delicate  tint  of  sulphur  in  the  centre,  and  when  more  plentiful  will, 
I  think,  be  very  popular.  There  is  another  old  and  very  handsome 
Lily,  perfectly  hardy  and  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  one  to  grow  profitably  for  cut 
blooms  on  this  account.  This  is  Lilium  testaceum  or  excelsum  or 
Isabellinum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  garden  hybrid  between 
candidum  and  one  of  the  Turk’s-cap  Lilies,  but  it  bears  no  traces  of 
either  parent,  the  colour  being  a  delicate  fawn.  The  stems  riie  to 
5  or  6  feet  high,  each  bearing  some  six  to  ten  flowers. 

The  many  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosam  are  very  beautiful  for 
pot  culture,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  manage  them  very  well 
out  of  doors.  They  are  not  flowers  either  in  much  request  for  cut 
blooms.  I  suppose  they  could  be  grown  in  some  localities  if  they 
were  found  suitable  for  market  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  manure,  whether  in  a  dry  or  liquid  state,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
always  avoided  it  ;  it  might  possibly  be  useful  in  some  cases,  but  I 
think  the  risk  is  too  great  to  venture  upon  it.  I  prefer,  when  I 
think  the  roots  have  exhausted  the  soil  about  them,  tort  move  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  add  some  fresh,  u.-^ing  a 
mixture  of  good  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  coarse  sand.  .This  can 
be  done  without  disturbing  the  n  ots,  which  Lilies  in  most  cases 
seem  to  resent,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  Lily  mite  in  some  clumps  of  Lilium  umbellaturo,  which 
suddenly  disappeared  a  few  years  ago.  They  had  flowered  well, 
and  I  was  naturally  expecting  to  see  them  pushing  up  their  growth 
in  the  spring,  but  they  made  no  sign  ;  and  on  examination  the  only 
traces  I  could  find  of  them  were  a  few  miserable  little  (ffsets,  the 
bulbs  had  been  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  closed  fists. 

Lilies  are  now  so  largely  imported  from  Japan,  North  America, 
and  Holland  that  many  choice  kinds  can  be  obtained  for  very 
trifling  coit.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so  particular  as  to  soil 
that  ordinary  amateurs  need  hesitate  about  attempting  their 
growth.  We  have  bad  very  trying  seasons  for  them  lately,  for  I 
think  the  greater  portion  of  them  do  not  like  drought,  although,  as 
I  have  said,  in  the  case  of  Lilium  candidum  they  seem  to  adapt 
themselves  to  even  a  dry  and  droughty  situation  ;  but  purchasers 
must  not  be  discouraged  if  they  do  not  respond  to  their  care  in  the 
first  year,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not  like  being  removed,  and  one  can 
never  tell  for  bow  long  they  have  been  out  of  the  ground  before 
being  purchased. — D.,  Deal. 


In  a  recent  Journal  I  noticed  a  leading  article  which  opens  a 
wide  interesting  subject,  and  you  invite  records  of  experience. 
Lilium  auratum  and  its  varieties  rubro-vittatum,  cruentum,  Wittei, 
platyphyllum,  and  pictum  are  very  uncertain.  My  experience  with 
them  extends  over  thirty  years,  and  my  opinion  is  that  L.  auratum 
cannot  be  grown  in  England  to  return  a  profit  for  time,  trouble, 
and  outlay,  the  flowers  being  too  powerfully  scented  to  be  used  for 
room  decoration  generally,  while  the  bulbs  are  so  uncertain  in 
producing  flower  spikes  to  perfection.  In  pots  they  are  useful 
for  grouping  in  large  conservatories.  The  most  profitable  I  know 
are  candidum,  Harrisi,  speciosum  album  and  Kraetzeri. 

My  first  charge  of  auratnms  was  given  me  in  1862  in  a 
32-pot  with  two  blooms  upon  the  stem.  I  repotted  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember  into  a  24-pot  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  The  next  spring  it 
produced  two  spikes,  five  and  seven  flowers  on  each.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  I  potted  into  a  16-pot.  All  went  well  until 
1864,  when  it  split  up  and  produced  eight  or  nine  small  weakly 
shoots — no  flowers,  thus  taking  another  four  years  before  any  more 
blooms  could  be  had.  . 

For  pleasure  planted  out  in  Rhododendron  beds  I  have  managed 
L,  auratum  very  successfully  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  James 


McIntosh,  Esq.,  of  Duneevan,  Weybridge.  Some  hundreds  of 
imported  bulbs  were  planted,  and  a  great  number  increased  from 
one  single  bulb  to  a  dozen  and  eighteen  after  being  undisturbed 
from  six  to  twelve  years.  So  long  as  we  saw  them  doing  well  we 
never  disturbed  them  ;  that  is  essential.  Give  them  a  little  top- 
dressing  of  cow  manure  and  soot  when  the  buds  are  formed,  or  in  a 
liquid  state  in  dry  weather  twice  a  week,  but  it  must  not  be  very 
strong.  Others,  again,  in  the  same  beds  did  well  for  two  years, 
then  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  bulbs,  producing  no  flowers. 
Others  came  up,  formed  buds,  and  became  twisted  and  deformed. 
Still  the  greater  number  were  successful.  The  highest  auratum  we 
grew  was  10  feet  2  inches,  with  twenty- two  blooms  on  one  single 
stem.  After  that  year  it  gradually  went  back  and  split  up. 

At  such  a  favourable  or  suitable  place  with  attention  and  care 
a  stock  may  be  kept  by  raising  seedlings  and  growing  them  on, 
lifting  the  clumps  in  early  autumn,  so  soon  as  it  is  perceived  they 
are  not  doing  well,  sorting  the  bulbs,  giving  fresh  soil  and 
situation  to  flowering  bulb.s,  and  planting  the  remainder  in 
a  nursery  bed  under  a  north  wall  to  grow  on.  I  always  allowed 
the  flowering  stems  to  remain  until  new  growth  had  started  in  the 
spring.  If  cutoff  in  the  autumn  they  formed  a  conveyance  for  rains 
and  frost  to  the  bulbs,  which  to  a  certain  extent  injured  them. 
The  soil  we  used  was  peat,  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand,  with  the 
natural  soil,  light  sandy  loam. 

Since  coming  to  Kew  I  have  to  adopt  a  system  of  lifting  the 
bulbs  early  in  October  every  three  and  often  every  two  years,  and 
to  give  a  new  site  if  only  1  foot  away  from  the  old  one,  with  fresh 
soil,  loam,  peat  and  sand.  I  dig  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  break  up 
the  bottom,  place  in  a  good  layer  of  river  sand,  and  fill  in  with  the 
mixture  as  above  named  to  6  inches.  Then  I  place  the  bulb  or  bulbs, 
and  cover  so  as  to  fill  all  interstices  between  scales  fir«t  with  sand, 
put  round  to  prevent  injury  after  the  roots  have  started,  and  cover 
up.  A  circular  piece  ot  wire  netting,  1  foot  diameter,  is  pat  round 
each  clump  to  guard  from  cats  and  dogs.  I  have  two  dozen  patches 
in  a  half  circle  bed  of  Rhododendrons.  Some  L,  a.  rubro-vittatum, 
6  feet  high,  one  stem  with  eleven  buds  upon  it  (this  is  unusual,  is  it 
not?)  others  five  and  six  planted  two  years.  Two  years  ago 
L.  a.  platyphyllum  were  9  feet  high,  with  eighteen  to  twenty-»'x 
blooms  on  several  stems.  This  year  L.  a.  rubro-vittatum  are  the 
best.  I  have  one  stem  of  L.  Henryi  nearly  9  feet  in  height,  and 
I  consider  this  a  good  hardy  Lily. 

I  lost  a  number  of  bulbs  from  wireworm  and  unkind  soil  four 
years  back.  Other  varieties  in  another  border  include  Hansoni, 
Parryi,  and  candidum  have  done  well,  but  all  must  be  relifted  the 
third  year  to  be  successful.  Leichtlini  and  Krameri,  with  Browni, 
were  injured  by  wireworm  ;  Humboldti  and  psrvum  have  only 
produced  weak  shoots  and  no  bloom,  while  some  L.  a.  rubro- 
vittatum  in  pots  are  twisted  and  deformed. 

At  Duneevan,  giganteum,  Hansoni,  specioiums  album  and 
rubrum,  Szovitzianum,  pardalinuro,  and  tigrinum  were  inccessfully 
increased  by  seed  bnlblets  and  small  bulbs  when  lifting  and 
repotting.  These  were  grown  on,  planted  in  a  cool,  shady  border 
in  sweet  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
mulched  with  decayed  manure  from  spent  forcing  beds.  They 
were  lifted  as  necessary,  always  keeping  the  roots  moist  and  free 
from  injury.  I  have  also  raised  Lilies  from  seed  sown  in  pans, 
and  by  sowing  some  every  year,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the 
first  batch  will  be  ready  to  flower  if  they  received  proper  attention. 

Thus  a  number  of  English  raised  Lilies  will  be  at  hand  to  fall 
back  upon.  Interest,  time,  and  attention  must  be  given,  and  a 
great  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  will  be  derived.  I  may 
add,  when  I  gave  more  attention  to  fruit  growing  under  glass,  and 
less  to  the  Lilies,  they  soon  began  to  show  it,  and  went  wrong.  Should 
you  consider  these  few  records  of  experience  worthy  of  notice,  and 
of  any  assistance  to  your  able  correspondent,  Mons.  J.  Everaerts, 
Antwerp,  I  shall  be  pleased  that  I  have  sent  them  — T.  T. 


THE  YEAR’S  FRUIT  CROP. 

The  season  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  the  year’s  fruit  crop  to  be  formed.  It  may  be  said 
of  it  that  it  might  have  been  both  better  and  worse.  On  the  whole 
no  doubt  it  is  a  medium  crop,  for  there  is  absolute  failure  in 
nothing,  yet  an  abundance  in  scarcely  anything.  The  two  crops 
that  have  or  do  stand  out  prominently  as  being  good  are  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Walnuts.  The  lightest  perhaps  are  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  all  fruits  of  the  first  importance.  The  very  moderate 
results  of  an  undoubtedly  heavy  spring  bloom  present  nothing 
uncommon.  It  has  often  happened  that  good  crops  in  one  or  two 
successive  years  have  conduced  to  the  formation  of  many  fruit  buds, 
and  these  have  profusely  bloomed  ;  but  previous  season’s  crops  have 
largely  exhausted  the  stores  of  food  requisite  to  render  bloom 
fertile,  hence  the  bloom  has  failed  to  produce  fruit.  Those  treefl 
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that  are  fruiting  fairly  this  season,  for  non©  seems  to  have  really 
heavy  crops,  are  doubtless  those  which  were  not  heavily  cropped  in 
immediate  preceding  years. 

That  there  is  of  Apples,  and  ©specially  on  large  or  standard 
trees,  what  may  be  termed  a  nice  sprinkling  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  carrying  of  such  small  crops  will  not  materially  check 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  trees  to  recoup  themselves  by  wider  root 
and  wood  development  after  previous  seasons’  exhaustion.  What 
the  effect  may  be  on  next  year’s  crop  it  is  at  present  difficult  to 
cmjecture,  seeing  that  the  drought  and  heat,  which  are  loth  to 
depar^,  contribute  very  important  factors  in  the  matter. 

We  may  have  early  rains  that  will  penetrate  to  the  roots 
thoroughly  and  do  the  trees  immense  service,  or  we  may  not.  If 
such  rains  do  not  soon  come  then  it  is  obvious  that  such  prolonged 
drought  must  have  very  adverse  result*.  Pears  seem  to  be  a  thinner 
crop  than  are  Apple*,  but  the  sample  is  better.  The  trees  have 
perhaps  suffered  less  from  insects.  Plums,  again,  show  a  very 
partial  crop,  but  the  trees  have  been  worse  affected  by  aphis  than 
any  other  fruits.  Remedies  of  all  descriptions,  especially  good 
washings,  applied  to  wall#  and  small  trees  have  been  beneficial,  but 
hug©  breadths  of  standard  trees  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  they 
have  had  to  take  their  chance.  Victorias,  as  usual,  leem  to  be 
giving  the  best  results. 

On  walls  some  good  crops  have  been  seen,  but  such  are 
always  more  amenable  to  beneficial  treatment.  Cherries  seem  to 
have  been  very  fair  ;  though  the  fruit*  have  not  been  large,  still 
they  have  not  been  injured  by  moisture.  Morellos,  as  usual,  have 
been  good.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
all  have  carried  very  fair  crops  indeed  ;  they  have  shown,  a*  usual, 
that  bush  fruits  rank  amongst  our  most  reliable  kinds.  Rasp- 
berrie*  would  have  been  very  fine,  and,  as  usual,  plentiful  but  for 
the  drought.  This  has  made  the  later  fruit  small,  and  on  very  dry 
soils  there  has  been  failure.  Raspberries  pay  well  for  deep  culture, 
and  in  dry  seasons  plenty  of  feeding  and  watering. 

Strawberries  proved  to  be  a  better  crop  than  was  originally 
anticipated.  It  was  in  many  directions  surprising  to  find  how  the 
plants  held  on  in  spite  of  the  comparative  dryness.  No  doubt  a 
pretty  general  rain  which  fell  on  one  Wednesday  early  in  June 
rendered  to  Strawberries  excellent  service.  In  many  directions  not 
only  were  these  fine  crops  but  prolonged  ones.  Rain  is,  however, 
now  much  needed  to  enable  strong  runners  to  be  produced  and 
well  rooted.  Outdoors  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  spite  of  some 
cold  nights  at  blooming  time,  have  capital  crops.  The  chief  want 
of  the  tree*  now  is  ample  waterings  to  enable  them  to  swell  their 
fruit  thoroughly. 

Apricots  have  been  less  plentiful ;  but  somehow  these  fruits 
seem  to  be  now  generally  less  reliable  croppers  than  are  the  other 
wall  stone  fruits.  Perhaps  their  turn  will  come  some  day  again. 
So  far  it  has  been  a  good  season  for  outdoor  Figs,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  excellent.  Small  Nuts  are  comparatively  thin,  but 
Walnuts  generally  show  heavy  crops.  No  doubt  the  deep- rooting 
nature  of  the  trees  has  proved  helpful  to  them  during  too  dry  a 
season.  Without  doubt,  in  relation  to  fruit  generally,  the  chief 
need  has  been  more  moisture. 

Could  fruit  growers  but  have  at  their  disposal  that  vast 
body  of  liquid  sewage  which  is  yearly,  as  it  were,  wasted,  when 
Nature  is  so  sparing  of  rain,  what  benefits  to  fruit  culture  might  not 
be  accomplished.  Everyone  who  enters  into  fruit  growing  should 
know  that  under  no  conditions,  howioever  favourable  they  may  be, 
can  we  hope  to  have  perpetual  crops.  Bushes  and  Raspberries 
bring  us  nearest  to  that  ideal  state  of  things,  but  these  possess 
undoubtedly  greater  recuperative  powers  than  trees  possess.  They 
are  also  earlier  denuded  of  their  crops.  Still  further,  they  seem  to 
be  much  less  amenable  to  harm  to  their  bloom  in  the  spring  from 
low  temperatures  than  are  the  various  taller  fruit  trees. — A. 


SOBRALIA  LEUCOXANTIIA. 

This  beautiful  Orchid  does  not  appear  to  have  become  very 
plentiful  judging  by  its  non-appearance  in  many  collections,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  has  been  known  for  aome  years.  The  plant  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  the  slender  stems  1  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  plicate 
leave*  like  those  of  other  tetter  known  Sobralias,  and  the  flowers 
are  clustered  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.  It  i*  related  to  S.  macro- 
phylla,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  S.  xantholeuca,  also  a 
valuable  and  handsome  plant  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers. 


When  well  grown  the  flowers  (fig.  12)  are  really  handsome.  The 
sepals  on  some  blooms  I  have  are  nearly  3  inches  long  and  1  inch 
broad,  massive,  pure  white,  and  recurving.  The  petals  are  of  similar 
length  and  breadth,  slightly  recurving,  not  quite  so  thick  as  the 
sepals,  but  pure  white.  The  lip  is  partially  tubular,  the  tube 
2  inches  long,  the  limb  rounded  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across,  and  beautifully  frilled,  rich  orange,  yellow  in  the  throat 
fading  to  the  margin,  which  is  pure  white  ;  the  base  of  the  lip  and 
the  column  are  also  white.  Each  flower  is  very  neat  in  form,  the 
wax-like  substance  and  purity  being  beautifully  relieved  by  the 
dash  of  orange  in  the  lip. — S. 

Notes  on  LiELiAS. 

The  various  members  of  this  superb  genus  comprise  a  great 
many  really  useful  garden  Orchids,  and  by  no  means  a  few  that 


PIG.  12.— SOBKALIA  LEUCOXANTHA. 


are  quite  indispensable.  What,  for  instance,  could  take  the  place 
of  the  lovely  L.  purpurata  ?  at  once  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
gorgeous  of  all  Orchids.  Again,  what  is  there  in  its  season  more 
beautiful  and  useful  than  the  easily  grown  and  free-blooming 
L.  anceps  ?  Few  growers,  I  take  it,  would  care  to  be  without  these, 
and  many  other  kinds  that  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  when  treating 
of  the  genus.  Botanically  but  little  difference  exists  between 
these  and  Cattleyas,  and  their  affinity  is  shown  in  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  hybrids  raised  between  the  two  genera  and 
styled  Lgelio-Cattleya.  In  the  latter  genus  there  are  four  pollen 
masses,  while  m  the  former  there  are  eight ;  but  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  many  Cattleyas  labelled  Laslia  and  vice  versd. 

The  habits  of  the  different  species  vary  considerably,  sonie  having 
very  small  rounded  pseudo-bulbs,  others  large,  cylindrical,  and 
stem-like  ones,  and  though  the  culture  cannot  be  said  to  vary  as 
much  as  the  habit,  they  cannot  be  treated  so  collectively  as  some 
other  genera.  A  very  old  species,  but  worthy  of  every  care,  is 
L.  majalis,  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  this 
plant  was  introduced  to  this  country,  though  it  was,  it  is  said, 
known  to  the  natives  of  Mexico  very  many  years  before,  and  held 
by  them  in  superstitious  awe  and  respect.  The  blossom*  are  now 
getting  past  their  best,  and  these  are  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  pseudo-bulb*,  which  latter  are  seldom  more  than  about  2  inches 
high,  while  the  flower#  are  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  ^ross  in  the 
best  forms.  Some  cultivators  own  to  a  difficulty  in  flowering 
L.  majaJis,  but  this  is  principally  by  reason  of  the  bulbs  not  being 
well  ripened  after  they  have  done  growing.  It  is  an  Orchid  that 
requires  very  little  shading,  and  should  be  hung  up  close  to  the 
glass  both  winter  and  summer.  The  new  growth*  commence  to 
push  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
repotted  if  it  is  necessary. 
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When  the  shoots  have  grown  to  about  a  couple  of  inches  length 
the  flower  spike  will  appear  in  the  centre,  and  will  push  up  with 
the  leaf.  At  the  same  time  roots  will  be  freely  emitted,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  water  will  be  required,  the  plants  having  been  kept 
well  on  the  dry  side  so  far.  After  the  flowers  are  over  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  soon  finish  up,  and  the  water  supply  must  be  ample  right  up 
to  the  last,  almost  daily  supplies  being  needed.  When  quite  finished 
the  plants  are  best  in  the  open  air  or  a  light  sunny  frame  until 
dinger  from  early  autumn  frosts  necessitates  their  being  housed. 
The  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  or  any  structure  where  the 
temperature  is  rather  above  that  in  which  the  coolest  section  of 
Orchids  thrive,  is  the  best  position  for  this  species,  and  indeed  for 
all  the  Mexican  kinds,  including  L.  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  and 
others.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  L.  majalis  is  a  pretty  bright 
rose,  the  lip  being  distinctly  marked  with  streaks  and  spots  of 
purple. 

Another  fine  kind  now  in  flower  is  L.  tenebrosa,  often  classed  as 
a  variety  of  L.  grandis,  but  really  much  more  distinct  than  many 
so  called  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  has  the  habit  of  a 
strong  Cattleya  of  the  labiata  section.  The  blosioms  are  produced, 
leveral  on  a  spike  on  the  bulbs  of  the  preceding  season,  though  I  have 
known  it  flower  upon  the  new  growth  after  the  manner  of  Cattleya 
labiata  autumnalis,  and  in  company  with  this  species.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  chestnnt  in  the  best  forms  ;  in  others  they  are 
of  a  lighter  hue,  and  the  centre  of  the  lip  is  deep  velvety  purple, 
with  a  rosy  tinted  margin.  This  Laelia  delights  in  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  while  growing,  and  I  recently  saw  a  very  fine  batch 
of  it  in  a  house  where  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  was 
flourishing.  Liberal  treatment,  in  fact,  both  at  the  root  and  in 
temperature,  is  needed,  the  pots  being  of  good  width  to  allow  the 
vigorous  roots  to  extend,  and  the  compost  used  in  a  rough  open 
condition.  So  treated  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactory,  and  when 
well  flowered  it  is  sure  to  be  admired  by  all. 

L.  purpurata  is  much  too  well  known  to  need  describing,  and 
should  be  grown  in  quantity  where  room  can  be  found  for  its  full 
development.  Like  many  other  large  growing  Orchids  it  wants 
plenty  of  elbow  room,  and  will  seldom  be  really  satisfactory  in  low 
narrow  houses  hugging  the  glass.  Let  the  tops  be  a  good  yard  away 
from  the  roof,  in  the  usual  Cattleya  temperature,  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  air  about  it  summer  and  winter  whenever 
possible,  and  only  shade  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  foliage  being 
scorched.  Give  the  roots  a  good,  yet  free  and  open  run,  and  supply 
them  with  water  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  growth,  and  but 
little  trouble  will  be  found  in  its  culture. 

Somewhat  similar  treatment  is  lequired  by  L.  elegans  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  though  most  botanists  now  agree  that  it  is  a  natural 
hybrid  between  L.  purpurata  and  Cattleya  guttata,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  genus  Laelio-Cattleya.  All  of  these  Orchids  are 
found  growing  in  close  proximity  in  Brazil,  and  the  present  is  the 
flowering  season  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid.  The  varieties  are  so 
numerous  and  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  that  to  describe  any 
one  would  be  misleading,  but  all  are  fine  garden  Orchids  that  should 
be  included  in  every  collection. 

Where  both  light  and  dark  varieties  are  grown  in  any  quantity 
the  flowers  may  be  enjoyed  for  at  least  four  months,  including  two 
— August  and  September — when  there  is  often  a  lack  of  really 
good  Orchids  in  bloom.  This  doea  not  exhaust  the  list  of  Lselias 
now  in  flower  by  any  means,  but  anyone  possessing  the  best  forms 
of  those  named  only  will  not  be  inclined  to  fall  out  with  the  genus. 
— H.  R.  R. 


COMBATING  THE  DROUGHT, 

Amid  the  busy  turmoil  of  life  in  times  like  the  present,  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  rages  fiercely  around,  it  is  wise  for  us 
sometimes  to  remember  there  is  a  limit  to  our  powers.  Strength, 
intellect,  and  energy  are  given  us  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  and  to  apply  her  laws.  In  doing  this  we  simply  use  to  our 
advantage  the  talents  that  are  given  us  ;  and  great  though  the 
strides  in  scientific  research  have  been  daring  the  last  half  century, 
our  greatest  scientists  acknowledge  there  is  a  limit  in  all  things 
bayond  which  human  knowledge  cannot  go.  Gardeners  and 
farmers,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  class,  are  frequently 
reminded  how  dependent  we  are  upon  the  bounty  of  a  Creator. 
Sa  long  as  rain  falls  in  due  season,  and  the  sun  shines  with  needful 
warmth,  vegetation  progresses  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  but  let  either 
of  these  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time  and  they  speedily  find 
how  little  they  can  do  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

At  the  present  time  the  parched  soil  and  browned  pastures  show 
c'early  how  greatly  the  enriching  “  rain  from  Heaven  ”  is  needed. 
Day  after  day  as  the  cultivators  struggle  on  with  their  ceaseless 
round  of  watering,  the  more  thoughtful  among  them  must  often 
think  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  watering 


throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  meagre  collective  result  when 
compared  with  the  magical  effect  of  a  few  hours  steady  rain. 
Although  it  is  wise  to  think  of  these  things,  we  must  not  allow  our 
soliloquising  to  stay  our  hands  from  action,  but  must  continue  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  avoid  disaster  till  the  rain  shall  fall. 

Dry  hot  weather  has  one  great  advantage,  as  it  enables  the 
cultivator  to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds,  and  by  keeping  the  hoe 
going  constantly  among  the  crops,  so  as  to  produce  a  loose  surface, 
not  only  prevent  successional  growths  of  weeds  from  establishing 
themselves,  but  also  does  much  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  drought,  as 
the  loose  surface  acts  as  a  “  mulch,”  and  prevents  rapid  evaporation, 
which  is  always  the  most  rapid  when  the  soil  “  cakes  ”  and  cracks. 
Those  cultivators  who  regularly  practise  deep  culture,  and  are  not 
sparing  with  manure,  are  much  less  affected  in  times  like  the 
present  than  those  whose  operations  are  conducted  upon  less 
thorough  lines.  Nor  does  it  require  any  very  deep  thinking  or 
philosophical  reasoning  to  show  the  cause  of  this  difference  in 
results.  Land  that  is  dug  and  thoroughly  manured  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet  insures  for  crops  double  the  amount  of  available  food  to 
draw  upon  than  does  soil  cultivated  to  only  half  that  depth,  hence 
in  times  of  drought  the  man  who  practises  deep  tilth  reaps  the 
“  golden  harvest,”  while  his  brother  who  is  only  a  surface  digger 
gets  nought  but  losses,  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  disaster. 

We  have  now  experienced  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  and  each 
year  the  absence  of  rain  seems  to  show  itself  more  quickly  upon 
vegetation.  Under  such  circumstances  I  fancy  there  are  but  few 
who  have  not  noticed  the  great  benefits  plants,  crops,  and  shrubs 
derive  from  being  “  mulched .”  In  the  early  summer  months  wall 
trees  and  newly  planted  shrubs  receive  this  attention  as  a  matter  of 
routine  work,  but  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  practice  has  with 
advantage  been  extended  in  many  directions,  and  should  be 
continued  wherever  it  can  be  as  long  as  this  spell  of  drought  lasts. 
Where  frequent  waterings  have  washed  away  much  of  the  earlier 
mulchings  around  fruit  trees  an  additional  coating  may  now  with 
advantage  be  given.  Rows  of  Peas  and  Beans  ought  to  be  heavily 
mulched,  and  if  possible  receive  liberal  waterings.  Newly  planted 
Celery  and  Colewort  require  so  much  attention  in  the  way  of 
watering  to  keep  them  in  a  satisfactory  state  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  labour,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
evaporation  is  of  immense  benefit.  During  some  seasons  we  have 
applied  a  coating  of  short  lawn  grass,  but  mowing  with  the 
machine  has  lately  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  parched 
condition  of  lawns.  We  have,  however,  now  hit  upon  a  material 
even  better  than  grass  for  the  purpose,  this  is  leaf  soil  sufficiently 
decayed  to  crumble  to  pieces  freely. 

Fortunately,  we  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  this,  as  a  large 
hollow  in  one  of  the  shrubberies  has  for  years  received  leaves 
during  autumn.  This  is  now  in  a  decaying  state,  and  we  find  it  of 
immense  service  at  the  present  time.  Crops,  trees,  shrubs  of  any 
kind  that  show  signs  of  distress  are  liberally  top-dressed  with  it, 
water  in  many  instances  being  given  as  well  ;  but  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  leaf  soil  alone  great  benefits  have  been  noted,  as  it 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture.  Yew  hedges  and 
other  shrubs  which  are  annually  clipped  into  shape  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  distress,  and  unless  something  is  done  gaps  and 
loss  of  bottom  branches  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  This  is  often 
a  serious  matter,  as  all  of  us  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  clipped 
hedges  into  a  presentable  condition  again  when  once  their  bottom 
branches  have  succumbed.  We  have  lately  been  mulching  such 
hedges  and  shrubs,  and  unless  rain  falls  shall  now  have  to  begin 
watering  them,  Although  manure  in  a  Rose  garden  is  to  a  great 
extent  unsightly  during  the  summer  months,  we  have  this  year 
waived  the  matter  of  appearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roses,  and 
right  glad  we  are  to  have  done  so,  for  with  the  help  of  one  watering 
their  broad,  shining  hard  leaves  are  even  now  a  picture  of  health, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  soil  a  little  less  trim,  when  by  so  doing  we  can  secure 
healthier  plant  and  finer  blooms.  However  tidy  the  appearance  of  a 
rosery  may  be,  if  weakly  plants  and  puny  blooms  predominate 
employers  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  results. 

In  the  case  of  Calceolarias,  Violas,  and  Petunias  in  the  flower 
garden  we  have  this  season  resorted  to  the  plan  of  mulching  with 
horse  droppings  passed  through  the  half -inch  sieve,  and  as  our  soil 
is  light  and  poor  the  labour  has  been  well  repaid.  So  far,  I  have 
treated  principally  of  the  first  line  of  defence  in  connection  with 
“  Combating  the  Drought."  This  consists  of  preventing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  already  m  the  soil. 

I  will  now  deal  briefly  with  the  other  side  of  the  matter — 
viz.,  that  of  giving  additional  supplies  of  water.  Every  moment 
that  can  be  spared  for  such  work  at  such  times  as  these  is  well 
employed.  Fruit  trees,  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  flower  beds  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  attended  to  regularly,  and  where  sufficient 
labour  and  water  are  at  command  splendid  results  are  obtained 
during  hot  weather  ;  but  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  the  amount  of 
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labour  involved  is  enormous,  and  few  indeed  are  the  places  where 
it  ii  freely  supplied. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  sufficient 
attention  to  produce  the  highest  results,  with  effort  and  judgment 
we  mostly  manage. to  avoid  disaster — manage  to  prevent  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  gaps  in  flower  beds  and  shrubberies,  or  breaks  in  the 
chain  of  supply  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables — it  is  towards  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  that  our  main  efforts  should  be  directed. 
Afternoon  and  evening  waterings  are  much  more  beneficial  than 
those  given  at  other  times,  simply  because  the  water  sinks  into  the 
soil,  and  has  time  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed  by  it  before  the 
lun  commences  to  draw  it  out  again  :  but  it  is  often  necessary  to 
continue  watering  throughout  the  day.  When  this  is  so  much  can 
be  done  to  make  the  best  of  unfavourable  circumstances  by 
following  the  sun’s  course,  and  watering  in  aspects  that  it  has  just 
left,  for  during  every  part  of  the  day  there  is  generally  some  part 
of  the  garden  that  is  comparatively  shady. 

It  may  be — I  hope  it  will— that  before  these  lines  appear  in 
print  the  much-needed  rain  will  have  fallen.  If  so,  perhaps  some 
will  think  these  notes  “  as  a  reminder  ”  of  but  little  value.  I 
must  counsel  them,  however,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  their  judgment. 
August  and  September  are  often  “scorching”  months.  Mulching 
may  still  be  continued  with  advantage,  and  I  fear  that  much 
watering  will  yet  have  to  be  done  this  season. — D.  W.  0. 


APHIDES. 

The  insects  known  as  aphides  or  plant  lice  belong  to  the  order  of 
Tnsecta,  called  Hemiptera.  Mouth  suctorial,  beak-shaped ;  rostrum 
jointed,  elongated,  forming  a  tubular  sheath  for  the  needle-shaped 
maxillae  and  mandibles  ;  wings  four,  naked,  membranous,  but  they  may 
be  absent  or  reduced  to  two,  as  in  the  male  scale  insects. 

Aphidm  or  plant  lice  comprise  about  300  British  spdcies,  all  of  which 
feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  are  found  in  every  garden,  field,  and 
forest  in  the  United  Kingdom — indeed,  some  species  over  all  the  earth  ; 
and  not  a  few  invade  window  plants,  conservatories,  greenhouses,  stoves, 
and  fruit  houses,  most  having  their  own  peculiar  food  plants.  They  are 
usually  called  green,  brown  or  black  “  flies,”  according  to  their  colour. 
All  are  much  alike  in  form,  soft  bodied,  fat  or  plump,  shining,  wingless  or 
winged.  The  wingless  are  found  in  the  asexual  (so-called)  generations, 
being  parthenogenetic,  the  word  parthenogenesis  (Greek,  parthenos,  a 
virgin  ,  genesis,  birth)  being  Professor  Owen’s  term,  applied  to  express 
those  cases  in  which  new  individuals  are  produced  from  the  ova  or  eggs 
of  females  without  contact  with  the  male.  The  term  is  also  occasion¬ 
ally  employed,  but  incorrectly,  to  denote  an  asexual  mode  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  such  as  those  exemplified  by  Infusoria,  &c. — namely,  gemmation 
or  “  budding,”  and  fission,  or  simple  division  of  the  body  substance. 

In  the  autumn  aphides  deposit  eggs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  on  the  twigs,  generally  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  on  the  leaves  (under  side)  and  on  crowns  of  herbaceous  plants, 
always  near  the  point  of  new  growth  and  invariably  on  the  particular 
trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  affording  the  peculiar  and  essential  food  of  the 
species.  These  ova  live  throughout  the  winter  season  without  exhibiting 
any  apparent  progress  or  development.  They  are  developed,  however, 
in  the  following  spring,  and  the  eggs  invariably  produce  female  aphides 
only.  These  are  windless,  virgin  females,  which,  in  a  viviparous  manner 
and  without  the  presence  of  any.  male,  produce  a  second  generation 
resembling  themselves  in  the  wingless  state.  This  may  continue  through 
each  successive  generation,  through  nine  (as  observed  by  Bonnet)  or  eleven 
(as  traced  by  Duvau),  Kyber  having  observed  the  process  over  a  period 
of  four  years  without  being  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  single  male 
insect. 

During  the  summer  winged  females  may  appear  for  purposes  of 
migration,  but  it  is  not  until  the  approach  of  autumn  that  loinged  males 
make  their  appearance  in  the  final  generation  or  brood  of  the  “  fruitful 
virgins.”  These  males  pair  with  females  also  produced  in  the  brood, 
and  fertile  eggs  are  thus  produced,  which  lie  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  repeat  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  reproductive  history  of 
their  predecessors.  In  a  single  year  as  many  as  twenty  generations  may 
be  produced,  and,  according  to  Eeaumur,  in  five  generations  the  vivi¬ 
parous  mode  of  reproduction  may  give  origin  to  5,904,900,000  forms,  as 
the  descendants  of  one  true  egg  or  aphis. 

What  a  momentous  matter  it  therefore  becomes  to  destroy  aphides  in 
the  summer  !  The  time  to  act  in  the  best  manner  as  regard  current  year’s 
infection  on  behoof  of  crops  is  in  the  early  springtime,  spraying  with 
some  approved  insecticide  when  the  buds  commence  swelling,  and  again 
before  the  blossoms  unfold.  If  another  spraying  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  there  would  be  few  aphides  but  what  migrated,  and  that 
must  be  on  the  wing. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  migration  of 
aphides,  as,  for  instance,  the  “collier,”  “dolphin,”  or  Bean  aphis 
(A.  rnmicis).  This,  in  the  spring  time,  is  found  on  White  Campion 
(Lychnis  vespertina),  later  on  Docks  (Rumex  pulcher  and  R,  san¬ 
guineus,  chiefly),  early  in  June  on  Knapweed  (Centaurea  nigra),  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  on  the  common  Thistle  (Carduus  arvensis), 
and  simultaneously  on  the  Bean  (Faba  vulgaris),  always  on  the 
flowering  stems,  and  in  every  instance  winged  females  appear  on  the 
various  host  plants  and  take  their  flight  from  one  to  the  other,  and  on 


plants  of  four  different  natural  orders  —  namely,  Caryophyllaceaa, 
Polygonaceaj,  Compositas,  and  Leguminosaa. 

Whenever  the  Bean  aphis  has  opportunity  it  leaves  every  other  plant 
for  the  Beans,  sometimes  having  buta  little  way  to  travel,  but  at  others  the 
listance  is  considerable,  being  frequently  a  matter  of  miles,  and  many 
halts  take  place  on  the  way,  always  with  an  augmentation  of  numbers, 
so  that  by  the  time  a  Bean  fleld  is  reached  Jane  is  in  and  they  swarm 
all  over  it,  multiplying  amazingly,  so  that  the  stems  and  blossoms  are 
smothered  almost  by  the  early  pare  of  July. 

When  the  Beans  or  Thistles  cease  growing  for  the  season,  the  winged 
aphides,  not  necessarily  last  brood,  talte  their  flight  to  herbaceous  plants, 
and  there  produce  the  autumn  or  late  summer  generation,  winged  males 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  cycle,  and  the  females  deposit  the 
fertilised  ova  or  eggs  and  die.  In  some  cases  “  virgins  ”  may  survive 
the  winter,  but  this,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  only  occurs  under  glass,  as 
with  the  green  aphis  on  various  plants  and  brown  aphis  on  Peach  shoots. 
These  are  viviparous,  but  in  the  great  field  of  Nature  the  late  summer 
brood  are  oviparous  females,  mostly  winged,  notalways,  but  always  winged 
males. 

Why  winged  viviparous  females  appear  in  early  summer  onwards  is 
ostensibly  and  feasibly  to  fly  off  to  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
but  there  is  a  far  more  pressing  reason — namely,  the  “  struggle  for 
existence,”  and  that  consists  in  throwing  the  enemy  off  the  scent.  The 
ladybirds  and  the  hawk  flies,  with  ichneumon  flies,  make  such  havo3 
amongst  the  aphis  hosts  by  their  larvae  that  without  the  special  provi- 
sion  of  wings  by  the  viviparous  females  on  occasion  their  tormentors 
would  eat  them  all  up.  Therefore,  ladycows  are  seen  in  swarms  after 
the  Hop  aphis  (A.  or  Phorodon  humuli)  has  migrated  from  the  Hop 
ground  to  the  Ballace,  Damson,  and  Sloe  trees,  aimlessly  striving  to 
find  their  prey,  which  so  adroitly,  and  for  purposes  of  self-preservation, 
has  given  them  the  “slip  then  their  turn  comes  for  destruction,  only 
those  surviving  that  can  get  a  good  feed  on  fruit  before  they  hibernate 
for  the  winter. 

Most  aphides,  in  nature,  have  two  food  plants — the  winter  and 
spring,  or  early  and  late  summer,  while  a  few  pass  the  winter  at  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  are  regularly  “  milched  ”  by  ants  ;  but  so  far  are 
the  aphides  from  appreciating  such  attentions  that  they  develop  wings 
in  every  generation,  so  eager  are  they  to  escape  from  the  abject  servi¬ 
tude  to  which  they  arc  subjected  by  the  ants.  When  aphides  are 
“  milched  ”  by  ants  the  power  for  increase  is  correspondingly 
diminished  ;  but  their  attentions  favour  migration,  as  also  do  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  their  carnivorous  associates  ;  hence,  there  is  wholesale  attack 
on  crops  at  certain  times,  sometimes  on  one,  at  others  on  another,  but 
in  all  cases  by  the  species  peculiar  to  the  host  plant.  Thus,  the  Turnip 
aphis  (A.  rapse)  passes  the  winter  either  in  the  oviparous  state  (true 
egg)  on  the  leaves,  or  in  the  viviparous  condition  at  the  roots  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Caryophyllaceae,  commonly  Lychnis  species,  and  in 
their  migrations  to  Turnip  fields  despise  not  Hard-heads  or  Knapweed 
flower  stems.  So  it  is  with  most  species — they  come  from  the  wood¬ 
lands,  waste  places,  hedgerows,,- rubbishy  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the 
cultivator  suffers  correspondingly. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  time  the  attacks  are  most  confirmed  on 
trees,  including  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  ;  but  the  aphides  are  all  gone  by  a 
certain  time,  for  they  have  taken  to  themselves  wings,  and  that  is  while 
the  generations  of  ladybird  and  hawk-fly  larvEe  are  powerless  in  pupae. 
The  Apple  fly  (A.  mali)  clears  off  by  midsummer,  the  Gooseberry  fly 
(A.  ribis)  departs  earlier  ;  while  the  Currant  flv  (A.  rosas,  A.  rosarum, 
and  A.  dirhoda)  stay  until  July,  Plum  fly  (A.  pruni)  being  the  last  to 
depart,  though  not  long  preceded  by  the  Cherry  fly  (A  ce^a■^i) 

All  go  somewhere  for  a  time.  There  are  some  that  linger  on  soft 
growths  till  late,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  oviparous,  bub 
remain,  if  the  winter  is  favourable,  viviparous.  Some,  however,  usually 
migrate  as  winged  viviparous  females,  and  pass  the  winter  on  plants 
of  an  entirely  different  order  ;  for  the  dictum  that  aphis  species  confine 
their  attentions  exclusively  to  particular  plants  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  latitude  for  emergencies.  The  aphides  eventually,  however, 
never  make  any  mistake,  for  Apple  aphis  ova  are  always  deposited  on 
Apple  twigs.  Gooseberry  on  Gooseberry,  Currant  on  Currant,  Plum  on 
Plum,  and  so  on  with  the  species  living  on  herbaceous  plants. 

The  thing,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  such  migration  and  transference. 
This  can  be  done  very  effectively  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Plums  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  beneath  the  leaves  of 
which  the  aphides  are  ensconced  and  burning  them.  The  pruning  will 
not  do  the  bushes  or  trees  the  least  harm  but  all  the  benefit  possible 
by  removing  the  cause  of  much  filth,  which  spoils  the  fruit  and  prevents 
the  leaves  that  elaborate  the  juices  from  performing  their  functions 
properly,  while  light  and  air  is  admitted,  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  current  crop  and  formation  of  stout  buds  for  the  season  ensuing. 
Even  Black  Currants  are  not  ruined  by  the  topping  process,  for  if  done 
early  enough  (and  it  must  be,  if  to  profit  the  crop,  before  the  fruit  is 
clogged  with  sticky  fluid),  otherwise  flower  buds  will  remain  “  wood  ” 
or  these  will  be  formed  by  the  side  of  the  blossom  buds.  In  such  case 
there  will  not  be  any  migration  and  no  return  of  the  aphides  for  egg 
deposition. 

When  the  procedure  foreshadowed  has  been  neglected  and  the 
aphides  are  gone  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bushes  or  trees  should  not 
be  sprayed  in  late  summer  with  a  solution  of  soluble  petroleum,  especially 
bush  fruits,  also  Apple  and  Pear  and  Plum  trees  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  This  will  destroy  would-be  hibernating  red  spider 
and  make  the  bushes  or  trees  very  uninviting  for  aphides  depositing 
their  eggs. 

The  “  spiders  ”  do  not  deposit  eggs  (sacs)  in  autumn,  but  coil  them- 
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Belves  into  minute  globule-like  forms,  closely  resembling  eggs,  and  as 
such  hibernate  beneath  bark,  in  crevices,  and  even  in  the  soil,  and  come 
out  in  early  spring,  then  breeding  fast  and  furious,  soon  giving  rise  to 
vast  hosts,  that  spread  and  suck  out  the  life  of  invaded  plants.  The  more, 
therefore,  of  infested  growth  removed,  consistent  with  the  retention  of 
sufficient  growth  for  insuring  the  succeeding  year’s  crop,  the  freer  the 
plants  are  likely  to  be  in  the  following  season.  Only  one  thing  can 
prevent  invasion,  and  that  is  absolute  annihilation  of  the  aphides  in 
forest,  field,  and  garden,  which  is  about  as  remote  as  the  long  prophesied 
millennium.  Consequently  it  is  a  question  of  killing  and  of  taking 
precautions  against  recurring  attacks,  which  are  all  consistent  with  and 
essentials  of  cultivation. — G.  Abbey. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1896. 

July  25th  (Saturday). — Manchester, 

„  29th  (Wednesday).  —  Chesterfield,  Glasgow  (St.  Mungo  Rose 
Society). 

Aug.  5th  (Wednesday). — Chester.’" 

„  19th  (Wednesday). — Shrewsbury.* 

A  show  lasting  two  days. 

Ulverston  Show. 

The  exhibition  held  at  Ulverston  on  the  15th  inst.  by  the  National 
Rose  Society  proved  much  more  extensive  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  the  general  quality  of  the  flowers  was  higher  than  at  either  the 
Southern  or  Metropolitan  shows.  The  total  number  of  exhibition  Roses 
amounted  to  2610,  or  about  500  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous 
eight  Northern  shows.  Two  of  these  exhibitions  were,  however,  decidedly 
smaller — viz.,  that  held  at  Sheffield  in  1889  and  that  at  Worksop  in  189.3. 
The  show  day  was  nearly  perfect  as  regards  weather,  and  the  attendance 
of  visitors,  as  shown  by  the  gate  money,  £112,  was  large — the  usual 
receipts  at  the  local  show  from  this  source  being,  I  was  told,  between 
£20  and  £30.  In  such  a  remarkably  early  season  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  which  the  exhibits  came. 
Excluding  the  local  classes,  forty-two  of  these  were  grown  in  England 
south  of  the  Trent,  thirty-seven  in  England  north  of  the  Trent,  while 
fifteen  came  from  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  eleven  stands  from 
Ireland. — Edward  Mawley,  Eon.  Sec.,  N.R.S, 

ULVERSTON.— July  15th. 

The  northern  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  held  in 
Todbush  Park,  Ulverston,  on  the  above  date.  Following  the  rather 
indifferent  show  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  continued  parching  weather, 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  so  good  a  muster  of  exhibitors,  while  the 
high  quality  in  most  classes  was  remarkable.  The  surprise  was  all  the 
greater  because  it  was  known  that  only  one  exhibitor  had  started  from 
Colchester,  consequently  the  outlook  was  not  rosy.  We  certainly  saw 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  this  season  in  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons’ 
Jubilee  trophy  class,  while  the.  Teas,  generally,  were  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  upon  those  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Amateurs  were  well 
represented,  but  their  flowers  had  not  the  weight  and  colour  of  the  trade 
growers.  The  arrangements  were  good,  there  being  ample  staging,  and 
more  than  the  usual  room  between  the  benches.  The  North  Lonsdale 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  gathering,  and  also  upon  the 
quality  of  blooms  in  the  local  classes. 

Nurserymen. — The  chief  class  was  for  the  Jubilee  trophy  and  gold 
medal,  offered  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons 
secured  an  easy  win.  Very  bright  and  clean  were  their  blooms,  while 
freshness  and  form  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  varieties  were 
Horace  Vernet,  Francois  Michelon,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  E.  Verdier, 
Captain  Hayward,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and 
Etienne  Levet  in  the  back  row  ;  Due  de  Rohan,  Mardchal  Niel.  Marie 
Rady,  Madame  Hoste,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Alfred  Colomb,  John  8.  Mill, 
La  Bonle  d’Or,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  Countess  of  Rosebery  in  the  centre ;  with  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Pierre  Netting  (good),  Avocat  Duvivier,  Ernest 
Metz,  Madame  Hausmann,  Caroline  Kuster,  Prince  Arthur,  Her  Majeaty, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  and  Edouard  Andrd  in  front.  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  were  a  good  second;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  third.  Three  others  competed. 

The  seven ty-t wo  class  was  also  well  contested,  and  there  was  very 
little  to  choose  between  the  three  successful  competitors,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  winning.  Among  these  we 
noted  several  new  varieties,  and  one  of  the  best  flowers  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  we  have  seen.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  D,  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  third.  The  class  for  thirty-six  trebles 
was  also  strongly  contested,  and  brought  out  some  excellent  sets.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  in  front  again.  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Ellen  Dow,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mies  Ethel 
Richardson,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Muriel 
Grahame  were  among  the  best,  all  of  which  were  raised  by  the  winners. 


Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  were  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses  the  exhibits  were  numerous 
and  good,  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather,  Southwell,  Notts,  winning  with  ' 
some  grand  blooms.  The  best  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  E.  Y.  Teas,  The 
Bride,  Countess  of  0.xford,  Pierre  Netting,  Etienne  Levet,  S.  M, 
Rodocanachi,  and  Ernest  Metz.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  third. 

The  class  for  eighteen  trebles  was  well  filled,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker 
and  Sons  winning  with  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs. 

S.  G.  Crawford,  G6n4ral  Jacqueminot,  Caroline  Testont,  Dr.  Andry, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Princesse  de  Beta,  Madame  Hoste,  Etienne  Levet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A,  Prince,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Francisca 
Kruger,  in  good  form.  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather  and  Mr.  G.  Mount 
followed. 

Amateurs. — The  trophy  class  for  twenty-four  singles  was  the  main 
struggle,  and  here  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
Romford,  was  successful  with  some  grand  blooms,  although  not  quite  up 
to  those  in  the  best  of  the  nurserymen’s  stands.  He  has  thus  carried 
off  both  trophies  this  season.  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann, 

Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Danmark,  Caroline  Testont,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Com¬ 
tesse  de*  Nadaillac,  Horace  Vernet,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Xavier  Olibo,  Her  Majesty,  John 
S.  Mill,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Delville,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Earl  of 
Dufferin.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  was  a  good 
second  ;  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  third. 

Mr.  Whitton,  Bedale,  was  first  for  thirty-six  single  trusses,  his  Marie 
Baumann,  Etienne  Levet,  Her  Majesty,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Alfred 
Colomb  being  very  good.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  a  close 
second  here  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third.  In  this  box  was  the 
silver  medal  Tea  m  Catherine  Mermet,  and  all  three  prizes  were  pieces 
of  plate  presented  by  Victor  C.  M.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  local 
President. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  eight  trebles,  his  blooms 
being  clean  and  very  brilliant.  H.  V.  Machin,  Eeq„  Worksop,  was 
a  good  second  ;  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  third.  B.  Mawley,  Esq., 
Berkhampstead,  won  with  eighteen  singles ;  and  J.  T.  Marsden,  Esq , 
Delamere,  Silverdale,  was  first  for  twelve  single  blooms  in  a  class 
for  growers  of  less  than  1000  plants.  For  six  singles,  open  only  to 
growers  of  less  than  500  plants,  there  were  no  competitors.  In  an 
extra  class  for  twelve  singles,  for  which  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal 
and  £5  were  offered,  H.  P.  Landon,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  was  the  winner  ; 

R.  E.  West,  Esq,  Reigate,  following.  Mr.  Landon  was  also  first  for 
four  distinct  trebles,  this  time  being  closely  run  by  J.  T.  Marsden,  Esq., 
Silverdale. 

The  Rev.  J.  H,  Pemberton  was  first,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing,  for  nine 
blooms  of  any  H  P.  Rose;  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  Worksop,  second  with 
Marie  Baumann.  The  same  order  was  kept  in  the  class  for  six  new  Roses, 
but  they  contained  none  of  special  merit. 

.Teas  and  Noisettes, — Taken  throughout  these  were  good,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  staging  some  fine  flowers.  For  eighteen 
singles  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  first  with  large  but 
somewhat  loose  flowers,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  and  Mr.  G,  Mount, 
Canterbury,  followirg.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  a  capital  first  for 
twelve  treble  Teas,  the  varieties  being  Maman  Cochet,  Edith  Gifford,  " 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Princess  of  Wales,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz,  Mar^chal  Niel, 

Jean  Ducher,  and  Anna  Ollivier.  Messrs.  D  Prior  &  Son  were  second 
and  Mr.  Merryweather  third.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington, 

Oxford,  had  a  grand  box  of  twelve  singles,  the  second  prize  stand  from 
Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  containing  the  silver  medal  Tea  from 
the  trade  classes  in  a  superb  flower  of  Maman  Cochet.  j 

H.  V,  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  was  first  for  twelve  Teas  among  the  ♦ 
amateurs,  and  W.  Boyes,  Esq.,  Derby,  second.  In  another  class  Mr. 

Machin  won  with  six  good  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mr.  Boyes 
second  for  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  From  growers  of  leas  than  500  ^ 

plants  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first,  and  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berk-  j 

hamstead,  a  close  second.  Mr.  R.  P.  Landon,  Brentwood,  won  for  • 

growers  of  less  than  200  plants,  his  six  being  Madame  Hoste,  Souvenir  ^ 

de  S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  Cusin,  Cleopatra,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Belle  j 

Lyonnaise.  J.  T.  Marsden,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Johnson,  Ulverston,  j 

followed.  Mr.  Machin  was  first  for  six  tiebles,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Marsden  for  ^ 

six  of  any  one  variety  with  Edith  Gifford.  j 

Extra  Classes. — The  only  box  of  twelve  new  Roses  came  from  J 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  but  contained  no  blooms  of  ^ 

special  merit.  This  time,  however,  they  succeeded  in  winning  the  gold  J 

medal  for  their  new  Tea,  Muriel  Grahame,  which  was  staged  in  grand  4 

form.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  -  j 
first  with  Niphetos,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  following  with  The  Bride,  and  * 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  with  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Mr.  Mattock  was  first  J 

for  twelve  yellows  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  ^ 

Cambridge,  second  with  Mar^chal  Niel ;  and  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  third  q 

with  Madame  Hoste.  For  twelve  of  any  light  coloured  Rose  Messrs.  A 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  well  in  front  with  some  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  i 

W.  J.  Grant,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son  following  with  Caroline  Testout,  * 

and  Mr.  G.  Mount  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Twelve  dark  crimsons  were  '! 

good,  A.  K.  Williams  winning  for  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick 
Bridge  ;  Ulrich  Brunner  for  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son ;  and  A.  K.  J 

Williams  third  for  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  . 
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Mbdals. — The  silver  medal  H.P.  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  was  a 
pood  Victor  Hugo  from  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Bridge. 

Cochet  from  Mr.  H;  Merryweather  winning  among  Teas  or 
Noisettes.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  the  best  Tea  in  Catherine 
Mermet ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Marsden  the  best  H.P.  in  Her  Majesty.  A 
saperb  bloom  of  The  Bride  among  local  classes  won  a  piece  of  plate  as 
the  best  bloom,  and  a  medal  as  the  best  Tea  in  that  division. 

LocaIi  Classes. — Mr.  J.  T.  Marsden,  Delamere,  Silverdale,  won  the 
silver  cup  for  nine  distinct  singles  ;  but  the  beat  dark  and  also  the  best 
light  H.P.’s  were  found  in  the  second  prize  stand  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Midgley,  who  was  first  for  eighteen  blooms  and  for  twelve.  For  six  of 
any  light  coloured  Rose  Mr.  J.  T.  Marsden  was  in  front,  also  for  six  of 
any  white,  and  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes. 

A  large  number  of  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  Pansies,  Carnations,  and 
herbaceous  cut  flowers  were  staged  in  addition  to  Roses,  and  the  whole 
show  was  a  surprise  to  most  rosarians. 


ARUM  MACULATUM. 

This  wilding  was  briefly  referred  to  last  week  ;  it  is  popularly  called 
Cuchoo-pint  and  Priest' s-pint  (in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  spathe 
being  jike  that  of  a  drinking-cup,  in  the  former  instance  from  the  plant 
flowering  in  the  spring  about  the  time  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  and  the 
latter  is  a  translation  of  the  German  Pfaffen~pint'),  Friar' s-cowl  (from 
resemblance  to  the  cowl  of  the  monks).  Lords  and  Ladies  (as  the  spathe 
that  surrounds  the  flower  bears  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  immense, 
old-fashioned,  stiflE  ruffs  in  which  lords  and  ladies  in  former  days 
encompassed  their  heads),  Stareh-ioort  (on  account  of  the  roots  being 
employed  to  stiffen  ruffs  and  frills  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  these 
ornaments  were  worn  by  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies),  and  Wahe-rotin 
(from  its  being  found  in  shady  places  where  the  redbreast  builds  its 
nest,  and  is  “  waked”  by  prowling  bird-nesters).  It  is  called  Gouet  in 
French,  Aronsicartzel  in  German,  and  Am  in  Italian. 

The  plant  is  frequent  in  moist,  shady  places  in  woods,  and  by  the 
sides  of  ditches.  It  has  a  root  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  which  has 
been  used  as  food  and  medicine.  On  tasting  the  fresh  roots  they  seem 
to  be  merely  mucilaginous  and  insipid,  but  they  soon  affect  the  tongue 
with  a  pungency  as  if  pricked  by  needles  ;  this  uneasy  sensation  may  be 
alleviated  by  milk,  butter  or  oil.  The  acridity  is  lost  in  drying,  and 
the  roots  become  farinaceous,  insipid,  and  fit  for  boiling  or  baking. 
Formerly  the  plant  was  very  abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  roots 
generally  eaten  by  the  country  people  ;  they  were  macerated,  steeped, 
and  the  powder  so  obtained  was  dried,  sent  to  London,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  Portland  sago.  Medicinally,  the  root  in  its  fresh  state  is 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  Though  retained  in  the 
”  Materia  Medica,”  it  is  seldom  used.  Gerard  says,  ”  The  most  pure  and 
white  starch  is  made  of  the  roots  of  Cuckoo-pint,  but  most  hurtful  for 
the  hands  of  the  laundresse  that  hath  the  handling  of  it,  for  it  choppeth, 
blistereth,  and  maketh  the  hands  rough  and  rugged,  withall  smarting.” 

Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  “  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  page  795,  says—"  The  plant 
is  acrid,  caustic,  and  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  more  active  than  the 
roots,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  children  having  died  from 
eating  them  in  a  mistake  for  Sorrel ;  bruised  when  fresh  and  applied  to 
the  skin  they  raise  blisters,  but  when  dried  they  are  inactive  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  acrid  principle.  The  root  when  fresh  is  emetic  ;  the 
juice  turns  turnsole  paper  red,  and  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  is 
coagulated  by  acids,  but  the  acrid  priciple  it  contains  is  so  volatile  that 
it  is  dissipated  by  drying  or  roasting,  and  then  it  is  converted  into  a 
nutritious  food  of  much  value  ;  but  it  is  said  if  the  roots  are  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed  they  will  retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  their 
acridity  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  if  gathered  in  the  spring,  when  the 
leaves  are  in  full  vigour,  they  rapidly  dry,  shrink,  lose  their  acridity, 
and  become  farinaceous.  ,  .  .  The  roots,  according  to  Gilbert  White, 
are  scratched  up  and  eaten  by  thrushes  in  severe  snowy  seasons,  and 
the  berries  are  devoured  by  several  kinds  of  birds,  particularly  by 
pheasants.  The  former  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  as  a 
detergent.  .  .  .  Withering  says,  ‘  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and 
innocent  cosmetic,’  and  it  is  still  used  in  Italy  to  remove  freckles  from 
the  face  and  hands.  Bergius  recommends  the  root  to  be  gathered  when 
the  berries  are  ripe,  and  then  a  small  piece  applied  to  the  tongue  burns 
and  pricks  it  most  intolerably  for  several  hours,  but  this  may  be 
removed  by  applying  the  bruised  leaves  of  Milfoil.” 

Curtis  says,  ”  The  berries  which  succeed  the  flowers  are  devoured  by 
birds,  even  the  roots  are  eaten  by  them,  particularly  pheasants.  Dried 
and  powdered,  they  are  used  by  the  French  as  a  wash  for  the  skin,  under 
the  name  of  cypress  powder.”  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  gives  the  following 
analysis  of  the  ash  of  Arum  maculatum,  in  "  Aschen-Analysen,” 


page  138  : — 

Potash  (KO)  . .  . ,  . .  20’31 

Soda  (NaO)  .  10’48 

Lime  (CaO)  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  34’8/) 

Magnesia  (MgO)  ,  . 10  34 

Iron  (FejOg)  ..’  2-78 

Phosphoric  acid  (POj)  ..  .  ..  7'fil 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3) . 6-38 

Silica  (SiOj) .  . .  . .  4-62 

Chlorine  (Ci) . P65 


This  is  given  as  showing  what  a  worse  than  worthless  plant  abstracts 
from  the  soil. 

As  for  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  to  cattle,  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  died  from  eating  either  the  young  growths  or  the 


berries.  Birds  eating  the  latter  and  not  suffering  any  injury  is  not 
analogous  to  cattle,  for  birds  eat  the  seeds  of  Hemlock  (Conium  macula¬ 
tum)  with  immunity,  but  the  plant  juices  are  deadly  to  animals  and 
men  ;  even  this  (juice)  is  used  as  a  menstruum  with  lees  of  wine  for 
steeping  Wheat  in  order  to  stupefy  and  capture  birds,  being  far  more 
potent  than  alcohol  in  inebriating  the  bipeds  ;  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  happily  little  practised  means  of  bird-catching,  though  well  known 
to  many,  but  even  poachers  do  not  care  to  use  it. 

From  my  own  experience  in  places  where  the  Cuckoo-pint  abounded 
in  woods  and  shady  places  to  which  cattle  had  access  we  have  not 
noticed  any  injury  to  arise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  eat  it. 
One  season,  however,  a  small  farmer  lost  a  number  of  sheep  In  the 
springtime  through  their  depasturing  in  a  wood,  and  this  was  attributed 
to  poisoning  by  some  plant,  but  the  “  doctors  ”  could  not  agree  as  to 
whether  it  was  caused  by  Dog  Mercury  (Mercurialis  perennis)  or  Cuckoo- 
pint  (Arum  maculatum),  as  both  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
animals,  the  mouths  being  blistered,  pointing  to  the  Arum  as  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  plant  is  poisonous,  and,  as  a 
rule  not  eaten  by  animals.  The  berries  are  dried  up  to  a  great  extent 
on  account  of  the  drought,  and  it  is  the  safest  to  remove  them.— 
G.  Abbey. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Floral  Service  in  York  Minster. 

To  most  people  who  know  this  grand  old  historical  building  and  its 
capacious  dimensions  it  might  be  considered  a  bold  undertaking  to 
decorate  it  successfully  with  plants  and  flowers.  The  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists  may,  however,  claim  to  have  done  so  efficiently,  and  to 
have  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people  who  attended 
the  services  last  Sunday  (July  19tb).  The  Dean  of  York  (the  Very 
Rev.  A.  Purey  Cost)  kindly  granted  the  above  Society  leave  to  hold  its 
annual  floral  service  this  rear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Minster,  and  the 
offertory  to  go  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  to  the  principal  gardening  establishments  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  throughout  the  county  a  bountiful  supply  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  and  Committee  on 
Saturday  evening,  when  for  about  four  hours  a  score  of  willing  hands 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  arrangements  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
W.  Richardson  (of  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son),  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Fillmore,  and  Milbura  (Stewards),  Messrs. 
Lazenby  and  Lamb  (Secretary  and  Treasurer),  and  several  members  of 
the  Committee. 

The  altar  and  reredos  was  most  chastely  and  suitably  decorated  by 
Lady  Emma  Purey  Cast  (wife  of  the  Dean)  with  red  Roses,  white  Lilies 
and  Marguerites,  and  noble  specimens  of  Palms  and  Crotons  were  effec¬ 
tively  placed  inside  the  communion  rails.  The  wide  and  broad  steps 
leading  up  to  the  altar  were  taken  advantage  of  for  a  charming  arrange¬ 
ment,  on  each  side  of  which  was  formed  a  bank  of  choice  exotic  plants 
interspersed  with  flowers  in  vases,  the  effect  of  which  was  very  striking. 
Under  the  lectern  and  reading  desk  light  graceful  groups  of  plants  and 
flowers  were  placed  ;  the  Archbishop’s  throne  and  the  pulpit  opposite 
were  wreathed  with  flowers  in  the  national  colours — red,  white,  and 
blue — various  niches  and  corners  were  taken  advantage  of  for  isolated 
specimens,  which  completed  the  decoration  in  the  choir  and  chancel. 
The  pulpit  in  the  Lady  chapel  was  also  wreathed  with  flowers,  while 
specimen  Palms  and  Dracaenas  were  placed  in  conspicuous  positions. 
The  transept  in  the  nave  was  furnished  with  a  row  of  huge  Palms, 
elevated  on  pedestals  5  feet  high,  with  smaller  plants  grouped  at  their 
base.  To  many  this  seemed  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  decorations. 

At  the  morning  service  the  Rev.  Eugene  Bourne,  Vicar  of  Dunston, 
Lincolnshire,  specially  invited  for  the  occasion,  himself  an  ardent 
amateur  horticulturist  and  specialist  in  Daffodils,  took  for  his  text, 
“  The  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it.”  During  the  course  of  a  very  able  and  practical 
address  the  rev.  gentleman  showed  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  and  in 
sympathy  with  s  gardener’s  life,  duties,  and  aspirations,  and  depicted 
the  wide  range  of  plants  he  had  to  make  himself  familiar  with,  each 
requiring  a  special  study,  the  close  attention  to  details,  the  right  thing 
to  be  done  at  the  right  time,  necessary  to  successful  gardening  and 
successful  gardeners,  suitably  applied  to  the  garden  of  the  soul,  also  that 
his  work  was  one  of  self-abnegation,  and  conduced  more  to  other 
people’s  pleasures  than  his  own  ;  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  time  or  leisure 
to  enjoy  the  result  of  his  own  achievements,  as  his  mind  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  other  things  to  come  on,  and  what  to  do  next,  whilst  his 
remuneration  very  rarely  allowed  him  to  put  by  for  a  leisurely  spent  old 
age.  He  had  to  keep  on  from  youth,  working  the  ground  till  he  could 
work  no  more,  and  the  ground  he  so  long  worked  opened  to  receive  him. 
The  rev.  gentleman  made  a  very  powerful  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  pointing  out  that  it  was  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  especially  appealed  to  Yorkshire- 
men,  seeing  that  the  Institution  spent  on  pensioners  in  Yorkshire 
annually  £138,  and  only  received  from  that  county  annually  £35  14s. 

I  wa.8  thus  reminded  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  had  emphasised  this  fact 
at  the  meeting  of  gardeners  held  at  the  Great  Yorkshire  Gala,  and  I 
should  like,  through  your  columns,  to  'ask  all  gardeners  in  Yorkshire 
why  this  is  so  ?  I  am  sure  the  fact  only  requires  to  be  known  in  order 
to  be  remedied,  and  we  should  not  have  to  think  long  about  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  or  whose  fault  it  is.  If  someone  could  say  to  each  individual 
gardener  who  have  not  joined  the  institution,  "  Thou  art  the  man,”  and 
he  took  it  home,  the  thing  would  be  done. — R.  McIntosh,  York, 
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events  of  tHe  Week. — Relaxation  may  be  the  lot  of  the  rosarian 
who  so  desires  it  now,  as  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  north  of 
England  (see  list,  page  80),  the  shows  are  over.  The  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday  next. 

—  Weather  in  London.  —  On  Thursday  there  was  a  decided 
change  in  the  weather,  rain  falling  at  intervals  for  several  hours, 
and  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  Unfortunately  it  did  not 
last  long  enough,  for  on  Friday  we  Were  again  undergoing  the  parching 
process  from  an  intensely  hot  sun.  Since  then  with  brief  intervals  on 
two  or  three  days  the  heat  has  been  remarkable,  and  its  efEects  are 
being  keenly  felt  by  everyone.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  was  a 
little  cooler. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  the 

Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  28th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  at  12  noon.  At 
3  P  M.  a  lecture  on  “  Cacti  ”  Will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Chapman, 
F,R.H.S. 

—  CuFRESSUS  Macnabiana.— A  forest  of  these,  about  a  half- 
mile  square,  occurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Mountain,  a  peak 
rising  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  near  Ukiah,  in  California.  Scarcely 
any  other  tree  is  to  be  seen  in  this  area.  The  trees  are  only  from 
12  to  20  feet  high,  as  a  rule,  but  like  the  miniature  trees  of  the 
Japanese  gardeners,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  great  age.  Old 
and  gnarled,  tough  and  twisted,  covered  with  moss,  and  with  limbs 
broken,  they  look  like  the  old  forests  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon  as  they  are 
pictured.  A  forest  100  feet  high,  looked  at  through  the  large  end  of  a 
telescope,  would  give  the  same  impression.  A  fire  has,  says  the 
“  Garden  and  Forest,”  swept  through  one  side,  and  the  old  trunks, 
standing  black  and  naked,  aid  the  deception.  Only  the  surrounding 
objects  by  which  to  aid  the  sight,  keep  one  from  being  quite  carried 
away  by  the  deception.  These  trees,  dwarfed  so  strangely  by  the 
arid  soil  and  bleak  climate,  are  very  old.  The  west  face  of  the 
mountain  is  no  less  curious.  Here  the  Cypress  forms  a  dense  thicket, 
from  0  or  8  feet  high  in  the  open  bills  to  15  feet  high  in  the  gullies, 
and  stretching  over  the  whole  mountain  side  till  it  breaks  into  cliffs 
at  the  canon.  Where  the  fires  have  burned  over  the  little  seedlings  are 
coming  up,  but  in  no  such  profusion  as  in  the  thickets  of  Cupressus  on 
the  coast. 

= —  Suburban  Flower  Shows  — Is  there  going  on  around  London 
a  decadence  in  flower  shows  ?  I  have  seen  a  few  recently,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  they  gave  me  heartache.  If  these  shows  really 
represented  horticulture  and  gardening  skill  in  their  respective  districts 
—then  one  would  have  cause  to  despair.  Localities  of  great  pretensions 
having  about  them  many  fine  gardens,  much  indeed  in  the  localities  that 
is  horticulturally  good,  yet  are  the  shows  but  miserable  evidences,  and 
would  be  far  better  if  entirely  abolished.  What  must  be  the  feelings 
of  plant  and  flower  lovers  when  visiting  such  exhibitions  they  find 
a  meagre  collection  of  really  poor  plants,  indifferent  groups,  hardly 
one  thing  amongst  the  whole  lot  more  than  third  rate,  the  exceptions 
being  so  few  1  Oddly  enough,  relatively  the  best  display  is  made  by 
the  cottagers,  whose  exhibits  are  as  good  for  them  as  those  of  the 
gardeners  are  third  class.  The  falling  out  from  exhibiting  of  the  best 
growers  in  localities  has  distinctly  lowered  the  general  tone  or  standard 
of  the  exhibits,  and  inferior  material  is  brought  to  make  up  entries  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  gain  prizes  because  better  products  will 
not  be  present.  How  very  poor,  too,  the  competition  ;  indeed,  in  not  a 
few  classes  only  one  exhibitor  is  found,  and  in  most  others  but  two  or 
three.  Usually  vegetables  show  far  better  competition  than  plants  or 
flowers  do,  but  there  are  many  below  the  best  mark.  One  is  con¬ 
strained  to  ask  why  exhibitions  that  have  fallen  so  low  should  be 
continued  ;  indeed,  speedy  collapse  seems  to  be  inevitable.  It  appears 
also  that  with  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  good  gardeners  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  subscriptions.  After  all  the  best  shows  seem  to  be  those  more 
dependant  on  good  gates,  other  attractions  being  furnished  to  bring  in 
the  public  and  satisfy  them, — A.  D. 


-  We  learn  with  much  pleasure  chat  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton  of 

Reading  has  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Oxfordshire. 

-  French  Honeysuckle. — This  is  the  odd  name  applied  to  a 

papilionaceous  plant  found  in  gardens  occasionally,  the  real  or  botanical 
name  of  which  is  Hedysarum  coronarium.  It  is  like  a  coarse  Sainfoin, 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches,  and  has  spikes  of  deep  red  flowers. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  common,  but  is  well  known  to  hardy  plantsmen. 

I  found  it  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  garden  at  Clandon,  where  it  was 
very  attractive.  Calling  it  a  Honeysuckle  is,  however,  most  misleading, 
as  persons  seeing  it  so  named  in  catalogues  might  naturally  assume  that 
it  was  a  real  sweet-scented,  hard  wooded  climber.  That  it  is  a  pretty 
and  sturdy  growing  border  plant  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  is 
all.— D. 

- Outdoor  Grapes. — Although  the  halcyon  day  of  good  out¬ 
door  Grapes,  that  is  if  they  ever  were  good,  are  not  likely  to  return 
to  us,  yet  this  warm  season  has  demonstrated  so  far  how  possible  it  is 
with  common  hardy  varieties  to  have  Vines  not  only  in  capital  condition 
on  house  walls,  but  also  carrying  large  crops  of  fruit.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  such  Vines  this  year,  where  they  have  been  well  cared  for,  there 
seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  their  carrying  an  abundance  of  well- 
ripened  bunches  next  autumn.  In  certain  districts  of  Surrey  such 
Vines  are  frequently  found.  It  is  very  likely  that  were  the  walls  so 
occupied  but  covered  with  large  Apricot  or  Marie  Louise  Pear  trees,  the 
product  would  be  more  profitable,  but  the  Vine  none  the  less  does  make 
a  pleasing  wall  covering. — A. 

—  Soluble  Paraffin  Insecticide— Telola.— A  short  time 
ago  we  were  asked  by  “E.  J.  W.”  if  we  knew  anything  about  this 
insecticide.  He  was  informed  on  page  22,  July  2nd,  that  we  knew  a 
little  and  expected  to  know  more.  We  are  now  able  to  say  that  it  has 
been  subjected  to  repeated  trials  against  different  kinds  of  insects  on 
various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees.  The  result  is  that  it  has  destroyed  all 
the  insects  that  were  reached  by  it — American  blight,  red  spider,  and 
aphides— and  this  without  leaving  any  deposit  on  the  foliage  or  injuring 
in  the  least  the  tenderest  growths.  It  was  used  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  vendors.  A  correspondent  who  is  troubled 
with  insects  on  his  Chrysanthemums  should  try  this  preparation, 
experimenting  on  two  or  three  plants  at  first,  and  let  Us  know  the 
results.  It  has  been  recently  advertised; 

- Mushroom  Growing.  —  An  experiment  to  transplant  to 

Germany  the  growing  of  Mushrooms  has  been  made  in  Wiesbaden, 
after  the  method  of  the  Paris  catacombs,  A  large  cellar  under 
storage  rooms  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  The  cellar  is  500  square 
metres,  and  contains  three  times  400  squares  metre  s  of  surface  for 
beds,  as  three  wooden  frames  with  bed  surface  have  been  placed  one 
over  the  other.  The  temperature  is  kept  as  uniformly  as  possible  at 
-}-  15°  Reaumur  (or  662  Fabr.)  during  summer  and  winter.  The 
process  of  growing,  says  the  "  Globe,”  is  as  follows  ; — The  prepared 
horse  manure,  which  has  to  ferment,  is  packed  into  the  beds  on 
wood  frames  in  the  cellar,  then  the  Mushroom  spawn  is  embedded 
into  the  horse  manure,  and  is  left  untouched  fcr  thiee  weeks,  until 
the  seedlings  appear  to  view.  Then  a  layer  of  earth  is  placed  over 
them,  and  the  entire  mass  is  kept  damp  by  watering,  and  after  a 
fortnight  the  picking  can  begin.  Through  a  varying  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  the  daily  picking  amounts  to  about  25  lbs.  Whether  the 
quality  of  these  Mushrooms  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  French 
is  not  yet  known. 

-  Shirley  Gardeners’  Association.— The  monthly  meeting 

was  held  on  the  13th  inat.,  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
when  the  President  presided  over  an  excellent  attendance  of  the 
members.  Mr,  J.  Jones  of  The  Gardens,  Terrace  House,  Polygon,  gave 
a  paper  on  the  “  Culture  of  the  Cyclamen.”  On  Monday,  the  20bh  inst,, 
the  members  to  the  number  of  about  seventy  had  tteir  second  annual 
outing,  the  places  selected  being  Hampton  Court  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons’  nurseries,  Chelsea.  A  special  train  conveyed  the  party  to 
Surbiton,  where  they  w6re  met  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  who  generously  placed 
three  omnibuses  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  to  Hampton  Court.  After 
looking  over  the  Court  and  gardens  the  members  took  rail  to  Chelsea, 
were  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and 
every  assistance  was  given  the  party  to  inspect  the  splendid  collection 
in  the  houses  of  the  firm.  After  the  inspection  the  members  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  their  kindness.  The  members 
then  dispersed,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  London, 
returning  from  Waterloo  by  special  train  at  12.16  midnight. 
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-  Stephanotis  floeibuhda. — Mfi  W,  Drover,  Fareham,  sends 

a  spray  of  Stephanotis  fioribunda  with  twelve  pips  on ;  It  is  from  a 
plant  in  a  bdnoh  pot  growing  in  a  stove.  He  would  like  to  know  if  this 
is  exceptional. 

-  An  Ancient  Tree. — A  well-known  Oak  tree  has  just  collapsed 

in  Cumberland.  This  is  at  Naworth  Castle,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  just  on  the  Border.  The  tree  was  a  very  old  one,  and  was 
unable  to  maintain  its  top  growth.  It  was  to  be  seen  near  the  castle  at 
the  entrance  gate,  and,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  famous 
for  being  used  for  hanging  thieves  and  such  like  upon  by  the  famous 
“  Belted  Will  ”  Howard.— (“  Kural  World.”) 

-  Channel  Island  Produce  Co.,  Ltd. — We  have  before  ns 

the  prospectus  of  the  above  company,  which  has  been  formed  to  acquire, 
amalgamate,  and  develop  the  trade  of  certain  well-known  fruit,  flower 
and  vegetable  producing  properties  in  Guernsey.  The  company  will 
acquire  vineries,  nurseries  and  land,  it  being  thought  that  the  expense 
of  working  will  be  reduced  by  the  amalgamation.  The  Directors  of  the 
Company  are  Arthur  Knopwood,  Esq  ,  Chairman  ;  with  Messrs.  J.  Poat, 
W.  Unwin,  and  Thos.  Vernon.  The  Company’s  registered  offices  (_pro 
tern.')  are  at  25,  Budge  Eow,  London,  E.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  F,  Hooper  is  the 
Secretary. 

-  Everlasting  Peas,  — Baisers  of  Sweet  Peas  seem  to  have  so 

entirely  covered  all  the  ground  open  to  them  now,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  turn  attention  to  the  fine  Everlastings,  of  which  we  have  two  or 
three  distinct  forms,  and  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  not  only  to 
blend  these,  but  also  to  introduce  into  them  new  colours.  Latbyrus 
grandiflorus,  when  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  wild,  and  especially  to 
form  a  natural  carpet  of  foliage  and  flower,  is  indeed  a  lovely  Pea,  The 
flowers  are  of  the  finest,  and  having  great  substance,  also  of  rich  colour, 
but  with  the  defect  of  burning  or  fading  under  hot  sunshine,  for  that 
reason  it  does  best  in  a  slightly  shaded  place.  Lathyrus  latifolius  we  all 
know  as  the  most  widely  grown  of  Everlasting  Peas  ;  of  this  because  it 
seeds  freely,  several  diverse  colours  exist.  The  pure  white  is  perhaps  the 
best.  1  saw  this  form  recently  in  a  cottage  garden  in  Surrey  on  the 
coolest  side  of  the  house,  and  it  was  very  pure  and  beautiful.  Would 
that  we  could  get  it  to  come  true  from  seed.  A  tinted  form  called  De  icata 
is  very  refined  and  charming,  and  there  is  sometimes  found  one  having 
deeper  coloured  flowers  than  the  typo.  None  of  the  varieties  can  be 
relied  upon  to  come  true  from  seed,  and  here  a  field  is  open  to  the 
hybridists  to  endeavour  not  only  to  fix  them  but  also  to  introduce  some 
other  colours.  Lathyrus  Drummondi,  or  rotundifolius,  with  its  abun¬ 
dantly  produced  and  pretty  reddish  carmine  flowers,  and  Lathyrus 
tingitanus,  flowers  magenta  coloured,  might  well  be  utilised  for  hybrid¬ 
ising  purposes.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  sweet  perfume  found  in 
Lathyrus  odoratus  will  ever  be  got  into  the  Everlasting  forms,  but  there 
is  a  wide  field  open  for  intercrossing  and  of  improvement  all  the  same. 
New  Sweet  Peas  now  show  little  or  no  advance  on  earlier  varieties. — A.  D. 

-  St.  Louis  Botanical  Garden.— It  will  be  of  much  interest 

to  the  scientific  and  gardening  world  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  by  the  destructive  tornado  that 
recently  visited  St.  Louis.  The  garden  was  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
wrecking  wind  at  its  extreme  western  point.  As  this  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  destruction,  the  garden  suffered  less  severely  than  the 
region  just  to  the  east,  though  the  damage  was  considerable,  more 
efpecially  in  the  timbered  portion.  Something  like  160  trees  were 
either  uprooted  or  broken  off  so  near  the  ground  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  them  out.  Many  of  these  were  rare  and  choice 
plants,  and  an  estimate  of  their  value  would  be  impossible.  More  than 
250  trees  were  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  having  their  tops 
almost  entirely  carried  away.  Some  of  these,  by  judicious  pruning, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  grow  to  be  beautiful  trees  again,  while  it  is  probable 
that  a  few  will  die.  The  shrubbery  was  badly  whipped,  but  the  damage 
to  it  was  comparatively  slight.  The  herbaceous  plants  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  the  exposed  places,  but  these  are  now  all  replaced 
by  reserved  stock.  The  grounds  are  rapidly  being  put  in  order,  and  in 
a  month  it  is  expected  that  all  vestige  of  the  storm  will  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  only  the  vacant  places  left  to  indicate  its  awful  work. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  damage  is  not  so  great  as  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  garden,  or  to  impair  its  usefulness  as  a  place  of  instruction.  In 
these  particulars  it  will  not  suffer  in  the  least.  The  injury  to  the 
buildings  was  mainly  in  broken  windows  and  damaged  roofs.  The  glass 
portion  of  the  roof  of  one  large  greenhouse  was  entirely  demolished,  and 
the  roof  of  the  southern  half  of  the  herbarium  and  library  building  was 
carried  away.  By  prompt  action  of  the  employes  in  the  library  build¬ 
ing,  its  contents  received  no  damage  whatever.— (“  Garden  and  Forest.”) 


-  Delphinium  nudicaule. — This  plant  is  well  adapted  for 

growing  on  the  rockery  and  for  flowering  during  June  in  pots,  where 
brightly  coloured  flowers  are  appreciated.  In  pots  4  inches  in  diameter 
plants  can  be  grown  with  several  spikes  of  bloom  of  a  dazzling  red.  Cold 
frame  treatment  at  all  times,  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes,  is  the  best 
method  of  culture.  A  somewhat  sandy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  free  growth, 
and  abundance  of  water  when  showing  its  flower  spikes. — GROWER. 

-  Manchester  Rose  and  Fruit  Show.— We  perceive  from  the 

schedule  of  the  show  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Saturday  next,  25th  inst.,  that  there  are 
seventeen  classes  for  Roses,  ranging  from  seventy-two  blooms  to  a 
twelfth  of  that  number,  for  which  prizes  of  £6  graduating  to  lOs.  are 
provided.  Also  we  note  that  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  a  large  gold 
medal  is  offered  as  the  first  prize,  medium  gold  medal  second,  large 
silver  medal  third,  and  small  silver  medal  to  the  fourth  exhibit  in  order 
of  merit.  Prizes  of  £6,  £4,  £3,  and  £2  are  offered  for  nine  dishes  of 
fruit,  distinct.  We  trust  there  maybe  good  competition,  but  the  sun  is 
roasting  the  Roses — at  least  in  the  South. 

-  Wolverhampton  Flower  Show.— In  the  last  issue  of  the 

Journal  our  reporter  inadvertently  omitted  to  state  that  in  the  amateurs 
class  for  thirty -six  and  twenty-four  cut  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  was  awarded  the  first  prizes  for  collections 
of  fresh  and  shapely  examples  of  good  substance  generally,  whilst  Mr. 
H.  V.  Machin,  Worksop,  was  a  worthy  second-prize  man  in  the  same 
classes.  He  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  blooms  of  Tea  Roses,  and 
for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a  most  attractive  display  of  his  ” rustic 
silvered  table  ware,”  elegantly  dressed  with  Sweet  Peas  chiefly,  and 
sprays  of  Smiiax,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  To 
the  ladies  especially  was  che  exhibit  an  object  of  much  admiration. 
Apropos:  of  the  number  of  single  Rose  blooms  exhibited,  it  was  a  some¬ 
what  singular  circumstance  that  there  were  1896,  corresponding  with 
the  year  in  which  the  show  was  held. 

-  The  Great  HeaT.— Great  heat  was  again  experienced  over 

England  on  Monday,  the  shade  temperature  being  well  above  80°  in 
most  of  the  inland  districts.  In  London,  where  the  maximum  reading 
was  as  high  as  85°,  Monday  made  the  ninth  day  this  month  on  which 
the  thermometer  had  reached  or  exceeded  80°.  So  far,  the  present  is 
undoubtedly  the  warmest  July  we  have  had  in  London  since  1881. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  shade  temperature  in  July  rose  to  80°  or  more  on 
eleven  distinct  occasions,  the  extreme  maximum  of  95°  on  the  15lh 
being  the  highest  observed  in  the  Julys  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Over  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  combinsd  effects  of  'neat  and 
drought  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  very  clearly,  not  only  on 
grass  lands,  but  also  upon  the  foliage  of  even  the  largest  and  most 
deeply  rooted  trees.  In  London  and  many  other  parts  of  our  southern 
counties  the  rainfall  of  the  present  month  amounts  to  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  average,  the  drought  being  still  most  severe  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  On  Monday  night  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
a  rather  unsettled  state,  but  the  signs  of  coming  rain  were  not  very 
distinct.— (‘‘  Daily  News.”) 

_  Public  Parks  and  Gardens.— These,  says  a  contemporary, 

frequently  show  the  results  of  too  much  alteration  of  the  original  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  ground  and  an  excessive  removal  of  trees  and  shiubs  from 
the  positions  in  which  Nature  planted  them.  This  is  so  in  England  and 
also  in  the  United  States,  for  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  writes  in  the  ”  Pittsburg 
Dispatch”  ”  We  have  now  a  school  of  hybrid  landscape  gardeners  to 
whom  the  first  idea  is,  when  a  fine  piece  of  God’s  ?iork  is  given  into 
their  charge,  that  they  must  drain  it— and  subdrain  it— and  skim  off  the 
top  of  it,  and  substitute  for  Ferns,  and  grass,  and  moss,  and  wild  flowers, 
the  glories  of  asphalt  and  broken  stone.  Fortunately  for  us  in  America 
there  is  an  escape  from  all  this  nonsense.  You  have  only  to  say  that 
you  are  to  have  a  ‘  forest  ’  without  any  reference  to  the  ‘  park  ’  and  you 
may  give  to  the  people  all  the  joy  which  the  good  God  gives  in  his  open 
country,  and  you  need  have  none  of  the  fuss  and  red  tape  of  the  ‘  park 
garden.  In  a  forest  you  may  leave  the  beautiful  lines  which  Nature 
and  the  God  of  Nature  have  been  tracing  these  33,333,833,333,456  years 
seven  months  and  eight  days  since  the  day  when  the  latest  geology 
teaches  that  the  world  began  to  fly  in  a  separate  orbit.  But  if  you  have 
a  park  you  must  shave  off  this  pretty  bed  of  Anemones,  you  must  fill  in 
that  hollow,  and  cover  the  Trilliums  in  it,  you  must  cut  down  that  clump 
of  Elseagnus,  no  matter  if  it  be  the  only  clamp  within  twenty  miles, 
because  an  avenue  runs  that  way  on  the  plan.  But  if  you  call  your 
pleasure  ground  a  forest,  why,  the  trees  may  grow  just  where  they  were 
planted  and  as  they  were  planted.'* 
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A  HARDY  PLANTSMAX  IX  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  31.) 

The  railway  journey  from  Newry  to  Dublin  is  not  a  short  one,  the 
speed  of  the  trains  not  beinp  the  swiftest.  This  is  by  no  means  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  country,  and  to  whom  it  is  rather 
tantalising  to  be  brought  into  sight  of  a  delightful  piece  of  scenery  only 
to  be  whisked  through  it  in  an  instant.  So  interesting  and  so  attractive 
is  that  on  the  way  that  the  time — almost  three  hours — spent  does  not 
seem  long. 

There  are  lofty  mountains  standing  dark  against  the  brilliance  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  level  bogs  and  marshy  spots  fringed  with  Meadow¬ 
sweet  and  bright  with  green  herbage  and  coloured  flowers  ;  there  are  old 
towers  and  fine  mansions,  towns  and  villages,  some  flourishing  and  others 
showing  signs  of  decay.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  Dundalk,  with  its 
thriving  appearance  ;  of  Drogheda,  inseparably  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  Balbriggan  and  Skerries  and  Malahide, 
where  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  Irish  Channel  sweep  into  the  carriage 
and  waft  one  in  thonght  back  to  our 
quiet  home  by  the  sea  in  bonnie 
Scotland. 

Seeing  these  things  speedily  seems 
the  time  to  pass  until  Dublin  is 
reached  about  9.16  p.m.,  and  weary 
but  delighted  with  my  long  but 
enjoyable  day,  I  retire  to  rest  for 
the  first  time  in  the  old  city  so  fuU 
of  interest  to  all  of  the  British  race. 

Next  morning,  before  finding  my 
way  to  keep  an  appointment  made 
with  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  I  spent 
an  hour  or  so  wandering  along  the 
streets  and  quays,  thinking  as  I 
walked  along  the  latter  what  a  re¬ 
flection  it  is  upon  our  modern  civili¬ 
sation  that  we  can  find  no  better 
way  to  dispose  of  our  sewage  than 
to  pour  it  into  and  defile  such  streams 
as  the  L’ffey,  whose  waters,  above 
80  limpid  and  so  pure,  are  thick 
and  filthy  and  malodorous  as  they 
pass  through  Dublin  ;  and  how  much 
could  be  done  by  planting  trees  on 
the  upper  quays  to  improve  the  old 
city.  What  a  petty  gain  it  is,  too, 
to  reap  by  letting  the  Wellington 
Bridge  for  the  display  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  patent  medicines  1  This  is 
all  by  the  way,  for  Dublin  is  in  this 
no  worse  than  other  cities,  so  remem¬ 
bering  the  proverb,  “  Ne  sxttor  ultra 
erepidain''  I  digress  no  further  in 
the  meantime.  A  tramway  car  soon 
took  me  to  Pembroke  Road,  and  to 
the  gate  of  the 

TbIEITY  COLLEaE  Gabdens, 

Here  for  the  first  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  person  the 
accomplished  Curator,  Mr.  F.  W, 

Burbidge,  whose  services  to  horti¬ 
culture  were  so  fitly  recognised  lately 
by  the  bestowal  of  one  of  the 
Veitchian  medals.  The  freemasonry 

of  plant  lovers  is  proverbial,  and  as  Mr.  Burbidge  is  a  past  master  in 
the  craft  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  examination  of  the  gardens  and  their 
plants.  To  essay  to  tell  of  these  in  full  detail  is,  of  course,  impossible 
even  if  one  confined  himself  to  the  plants  in  sight,  without  taking 
account  of  the  fine  collection  of  bulbs  now  taking  their  summer  rest. 
The  tallies  showed  the  collection  of  Narcissi,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  know  Mr,  Burbidge  is  facile  princeps,  and  besides  these  there  are 
other  bulbs  here,  there,  and  everywhere — Croci,  Snowdrops,  Anemones, 
and  many  others. 

One  noticeable  feature  about  the  gardens  is  that  though  they  are  in 
the  city  it  is  almost  shut  out  by  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  few  of  the 
path!  from  which  the  city  can  be  seen  in  summer.  So  skilfully  and 
yet  so  naturally  grown  is  everything  that  one  would  think  they  were 
in  a  country  garden,  and  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  house.  As  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  gardens  (which  were  acquired  at  three  different 
times)  are  perfectly  flat,  and  the  walks  are  all  in  straight  lines.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  counteract  anything  which  would  obtrude  this  np>ou  the 
observer,  and  shrubs  and  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  are  so  grown  and 
so  combined  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  effect,  while  the  diversions 
as  shown  by  and  through  the  door  have  a  picturesque  effect  (fig.  13). 

Another  feature  of  the  gardens  is  the  number  of  climbing  plants, 
especially  good  being  Solanum  crispum,  of  which  there  are  two  forms  in 
the  gardens,  one  being  considerably  brighter  than  the  other.  There  are 
also  the  graceful  and  seldom  seen  Asparagus  verticillatus,  the  leafy  form 
of  Rubus  australis— that  commonly  seen  being  the  leafless  one — Clero- 
dendron  fcetidum,  the  curious  Colletias  horrida  and  cruciata,  Mahonia 
glumacea,  Smilax  latifolius,  the  curious  and  pretty  Menispermum  cana- 
dense  (the  Moon  Creeper),  the  attractive  Berberidopsis  corallina,  and 
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others  of  more  or  less  rarity  too  numerous  to  detail.  There  are  numbers 
of  other  shrubs  in  the  gardens,  and  many  of  these  are  very  interesting 
and  beautiful.  The  trees,  too,  do  wonderfully  well  to  be  so  surrounded 
by  houses. 

The  herbaceous  plants  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  drought, 
which  had  been  more  severe  in  Dublin  than  further  north.  Some  of  the 
Pseohies,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  had  been  unable  to  open 
their  buds,  but  the  large  collection  of  Flag  Irises  had  flowered  unusually 
well.  English  Irises  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  suffered  very  much, 
and  were  not  flowering  so  well  as  usual.  Among  those  in  bloom  was  the 
pure  white  Mont  Blanc,  the  finest  of  its  class.  Fine  masses  of 
Kniphofiacaulescens,  the  singular  Yucca-like  Flame  Flower,  were  grown, 
and  Dracaenas  have  formed  large  picturesque  -  looking  plants.  The 
pretty  Clematis  alpina  was  growing  well,  and  the  fine  Telekia  grandi- 
flora  was  very  conspicuous.  Acipbylla  sqoarrosa  was  doing  well,  and 
the  brilliant  Gladiolus  Ardens  was  very  effective  on  the  borders.  The 
Martagon  Lilies  were  very  fine ;  the  white  one,  which  seems  plentiful 
in  Ireland,  being  accompanied  by  a  rather  rare  double  one,  and  by 

L.  dalmaticum,  the  nearly  black 
form. 

There  were  a  number  of  Dianthi 
of  various  species  and  varieties. 
Many  of  these  are  grown  on  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  and  these  had  suffe  red 
much  from  the  drought.  The  source 
of  the  garden  Carnation  from  the 
walls  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  origi¬ 
nally  from  Normandy,  looked  well 
on  the  walls,  with  its  sturdy  erect 
habit  and  its  bright  single  flowers. 
A  rock  bed  contains  a  number  of 
interesting  alpines,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  Primula  spec'es  I  observed 
growing  well  in  several  places  in 
the  garden. 

Quite  a  feature  in  Trinity  College 
Gardens  is  the  wall  gaidening,  into 
which  Irises  are  a^so  introduced. 
These  grow  well  on  the  trps  of  some 
of  the  w’alls  where  a  few  inches  of 
soil  can  be  provided  for  them.  A 
wall,  constructed  to  bide  a  yard  In 
which  are  frames  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  but  not  ornamental  articles  in 
a  garden,  has  been  made  to  assume 
an  exceedingly  pretty  appearance 
by  the  ingenious  idea  of  making  ii 
double  with  earth  in  the  centre,  but 
bound  together  by  large  cross  stones. 
Flowers  are  planted  in  this,  and  such 
plants  as  Finks,  Carnations,  Andro- 
SRCC  lanuginosa,  Erinus  alpinus,  and 
Ramondias  thrive  very  well  with 
occasional  waterings  in  dry  weather. 
The  Ramondias  had  seeded,  and 
several  self  -  sown  seedlings  had 
assumed  respectable  proportions, 
even  on  parts  of  the  wall  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  not  have 
grown  on. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  plants 
according  to  their  natural  orders 
occnpies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
gardens,  but  presents  a  le?8  formal 
and  “  weedy  ”  appearance  than  is  generally  seen.  The  beds  are  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  plants  included  in  the  order,  and  there 
were  many  pretty  or  distinct  looking  flowers  which  I  cannot  now 
detail. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  striking  and  attractive  part  of  the  garden 
was  the  pond  surrounded  by  Gunneras,  Irises,  Willows,  and  other 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  occupied  by  some  of  the  best  of  M.  Latour- 
Marliac’s  Water  Lilies.  On  the  first  day  of  my  visit  there  were  150 
flowers  open,  ranging  from  the  pretty  yellow  ones  of  Nymphsea  chroma- 
tella  to  N.  sulphurea  and  candidissiraa  ;  and  the  bright  rose  flowers  of 
N.  Lajdekeri  rosea  to  the  softer  tints  of  N.  carnea.  Every  now  and 
again  a  golden  carp  would  appear  among  the  fine  leaves  and  exquisite 
flowers  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  giving  a  fitting  finish  to  the  scene 
of  almcst  tropical  beauty,  which  was  in  no  way  lessened  by  a  splendid 
plant  of  Gunnera  manicata,  some  of  whose  great  leaves  had  bent  over 
and  touched  the  water.  Of  these  I  must  tell  again.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Burbidge  looks  cool  and  happy  with  his  gun  in  the  shadow  of  one 
of  them  (fig.  1 1). 

I  cannot  fitly  tell  of  the  houses,  with  their  treasures  of  plant  life, 
carefully  and  well  grown.  Some  of  these  are  especially  interesting, 
from  having  been  formed  by  Mr.  Burbidge  .when  travelling  in  Borneo 
and  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  To  me  many  of  the  plants  were  most  interest¬ 
ing,  but  when  we  have  “  E,  K.,  Dublin,”  to  tell  of  them,  why  need  a 
hardy  plantsman  show  how  little  he  knows  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  by  expatiating  upon. them  ?  One  might  spend  long  enough  among 
the  Orchids,  the  Palms,  the  Caladiums,  the  prettjf  little  Fern  house,  and 
the  other  fernery.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  everything,  and  a 
Botanic  Garden  like  that  belonging  to  Trinity  College  is  so  full  to 
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flowing  of  thingi  of  beauty,  utility,  and  cuiiotity,  that  they  would  j 
exhaust  my  limits.  i 

To  its  talented  Curator  I  can  only  express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  j 
experienced — not  only  on  my  visit  to  the  College  Garden,  but  for  much  j 
more.  That  his  work  is  appreciated  by  the  College  is  evident,  and  the  | 
Fellows  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  these  fine  gardens,  ! 
which  one  can  see  must  be  of  great  interest  almost  every  day  in  the 
year. — S.  Aknott. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CARNATIONS. 

CAIINATIONS  BY  THE  ACRE. 

To  speak  of  Carnations  growing  by  the  acre  will  probably  strike 
many  readers  as  being  an  obvious  stretch  of  the  imagination,  and  yet  it 
is  absolutely  true.  In  the  garden  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  done  mo/e 
for  the  encouragement  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  culture  than  any  other. 


beds  60  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and  containing  four  rows  each,  com¬ 
prising  thirty-eight  plants,  or  in  other  words  152  plants  to  a  bed.  A 
little  multiplication  now  proves  that  there  are  here  48G4  plants,  and  all 
of  them  are  in  perfect  health.  This  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  next 
year’s  stock  by  any  means,  for  there  are  scores  of  other  beds  and  borders 
all  adding  their  share  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  16,000  plants,  which 
is  the  approximate  number.  If  there  is  that  quantity  for  flowering 
next  year  someone  may  say,  How  many  plants  are  there  at  the  Warren 
now  7  And  the  answer  will  be,  in  round  numbers  40,000.  Such  is 
Mr.  Blick’s  computation,  and  he  regards  it  as  well  within  the  mark. 

The  soil  in  the  different  portions  of  the  estate  varies  from  a  mode¬ 
rately  good  loam  to  a  very  gravelly  one,  but  in  every  position  the  plants 
simply  luxuriate.  Remarkable  growths  are  made,  and  some  of  the 
plants  now  in  bloom  are  simply  of  immense  size.  The  healthy  stock 
from  which  the  seeds  are  saved  will  account  for  this  to  a  material 
extent,  though  not  wholly,  and  the  load  and  a  half  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow  manure  with  which  the  grower  treats  each  bed  of  the 
size  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  no  doubt  exercises  a 
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there  are  now  more  than  2  acres  of  Carnation  plants,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  best  of  health.  There  one  may  see  thousands  of  plants  in  various 
stages,  and  their  home  is  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  and  their  proprietor, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  may  well  be  termed  the  Schroder  of  the 
Carnation  world.  Much  has  he  done  by  the  free  distribution  of  seeds 
saved  from  the  best  plants  to  the  members  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  to  raise  the  tone — the  quality — of  the  Carnation 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  nothing  but  thanks  can  be  accorded 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  disinterested  work  has  been  carried  out. 
In  these  labours  of  love  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  the  gardener,  has  been 
assiduous,  indefatigable  in  the  furtherance  of  the  wishes  of  his  generous 
employer. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  charming  sight  than  that  produced 
by  the  hundreds  of  plants  smothered  with  flowers,  and  combining  with 
these  a  delicious  fragrance.  All  of  them  are  seedlings  from  seeds  raised 
on  the  place,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  display  a  strong  free  growth, 
large  smooth-petalled  shapely  flowers  borne  on  stout  stalks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  these  are  the  objects  aimed  in  making  the  many  crosses.  Then 
every  single  variety  has  to  undergo  two  very  strict  examinations,  and  no 
plant,  save  those  which  reach  the  Hayes’  standard,  is  allowed  to  remain. 
Each  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it  ere  it  is 
named  and  passed  by  the  adjudicators. 

Let  ns  look  for  a  moment  at  the  beds  that  have  been  stocked  with 
plants  for  next  season’s  flowering.  In  one  plot  there  are  thirty-two  j 


tremendous  effect.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  plants  are 
I  15  inehes  apart  every  way,  and  when  they  have  made  their  full  growth 
j  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  see  the  soil  between  them.  So  much  for  the 
Carnations  out  of  doors,  now  we  will  turn  to  those  under  glass. 

“  How  many  plants  do  you  grow  in  pots  7  ”  was  the  very  natural 
question,  promptly  propounded  ;  the  reply  being,  “0000,  in  3000  pots.’’ 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  three  plants  find  a  place  in  each  pot,  which 
are  generally  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  same  robustness  of 
constitution  are  plainly  apparent  here  as  are  observable  out  of  doors, 
only  these  in  pots  have  been  rather  more  severely  disbudded,  so  that 
size  and  substance  in  the  blooms  are  here  developed  to  even  a  more 
marked  degree.  As  the  plants  were  practically  at  their  best  when  this 
visit  was  paid ,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Blick  were  going  over  each  one, 
naming  those  to  be  retained  and  deciding  which  should  be  dispensed 
witb.  The  pots  are  arranged  on  central  and  side  stages  in  the  span- 
roofed  structures  devoted  to  them,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken, 
while  admitting  abundance  of  fresh  air  to  the  plants  through  open  doors 
and  ventilators,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  bees  and  other  insects  that 
would  fertilise  the  flowers  naturally. 

So  far  attention  appears  to  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Self,  Fancy,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  yellow 
ground  Picotees,  and  the  march  of  progress  has  been  rapid  and  incessant, 
Every  year  sees  advancement  in  one  or  all  sections— in  fact,  one  could 
hardly  expect  otherwise,  considering  the  energy  and  persistence  with 
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which  the  work  has  been  followed  up.  Seven  years  ago  the  scheme  of 
placing  the  Carnation  on  a  higher  level  than  it  then  occupied  was 
commenced,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  all  the  varieties  that  came 
from  the  first  year’s  labour  none  now  remains  as  a  standard  variety,  for 
everyone  has  been  superseded  by  the  better  seedlings  that  have  been 
j  early  put  forth.  The  good  that  has  been  done  must  be  almost 
incalculable,  and  how  much  Carnation  culture  has  spread  through  these 
efforts  alone  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  estimate. 

Turning  now  to  the  varieties  that  are  amongst  the  most  prominent 
we  will  firit  refer  to  the  yellow  ground  Picotees,  which  are  now 
providing  such  a  superb  display.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
they,  broadly  speaking,  possess  the  same  desirable  attributes — namely, 
smoothness  of  petal,  substance,  clearness  of  ground  and  surrounding 
colour,  together  with  size  and  uniformity  in  the  colour  of  flower.  Some 
have  broad  bands  of  colour,  while  in  others  a  wire  of  rose  or  purple,  as 
the  case  may  be,  alone  surrounds  each  shapely  petal.  Here  are  the 
names  of  a  few  Dervish,  one  of  the  very  best ;  May  Queen,  Eugdnie, 
His  Excellency,  superb  in  all  respects  ;  Voltaire,  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
Hygeia,  Badminton,  Golden  Eagle,  and  Buffalo.  These  are  all  of  such 
quality  as  would  grace  any  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  the 
world. 

Magnificent  are  the  seifs.  There  is  something  imposing,  com¬ 
manding  about  their  beauty  that  compels  one  to  stay  to  thoroughly 
examine  each  glorious  flower  as  it  is  reached.  No  puny  weaklings  are 
found  here,  all  are  strong  and  healthy  ;  in  fact,  no  vestige  of  disease  is  j 
perceptible  anywhere.  There  is  something  martial  in  the  very  name  of 
Centurion,  as  indeed  there  is  in  its  large,  upstanding,  strong,  brilliant 
scarlet,  pleasingly  fragrant  flowers  ;  while  in  direct  contrast,  by  which 
neither  loses,  is  Norwich,  clear  yellow.  The  perfect  petal  of  the  rich 
rose-hued  Clio  is  very  striking,  as  also  is  that  of  the  perfumed  May 
Yohe,  of  which  the  rose  is  softer,  but  no  jot  less  pleasing.  Clear  yellow 
and  yellow  delicately  suffused  with  buff  are  admirably  represented  by 
the  now  well-known  Corunna  and  the  new  and  consequently  little  known 
Florence.  Large,  sweet,  of  ebaste  colour  and  form,  Zante  is  certain  to 
appropriate  a  large  share  of  popular  favour,  though  perhaps  not  more 
than  Invershie,  which  must  tjertainly  rack  as  one  of  the  finest  whites 
now  in  cultivation.  Rivalling  Centurion  in  the  richness  of  its  garb 
stands  Mrs,  Mackrae,  which  is  superb,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
silvery  rose,  beautifully  shaped  flowers  of  Regatta. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  blue  amongst  the  Carnations  at  The 
Warren  is  Bendigo,  which,  though  it  has  not  the  blue  of  a  Gentian,  is 
still  a  promise  of  what  may  yet  be  achieved.  San  Juan  is  a  splendid 
purple,  but  Judas  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it.  One  of  the  best 
for  petals  is  the  symmetrical  Endymion,  the  rose  colour  of  which  is  very 
charming.  A  beautiful  trio,  one  with  rich  scarlet,  another  with  glowing 
crimson,  and  a  third  with  yellow  blooms,  is  composed  of  The  Cadi,  Lady 
Hindlip,  and  Jehu,  while  to  form  a  quintet  we  would  add  Erin  as  a  pure 
white  and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  rich  buff’.  The  Banner  is  a  scarlet  of 
undeniable  merit ;  Ailga,  a  buff  that  is  not  to  be  despised  even  amidst 
such  a  plethora  of  beauty  and  of  quality  ;  Jack  Stuait,  a  pure  yellow, 
must  not  be  overlooked,  any  more  than  should  be  Fanatic,  rose  ;  Silver 
Strand,  an  exquisite  white;  Sappho,  rose,  fragrant;  Tabley,  blackish 
crimson,  superb  ;  Jessica,  very  soft  pink  ;  Barras,  scarlet ;  Camperdown, 
the  finest  maroon  ;  or  Exile,  a  rose  that  no  one  can  find  much  fault  with. 

Besides  those  already  enumerated  there  are  many  other  seifs  of  equal 
quality,  but  mention  cannot  now  be  made  of  them.  A  few  fancy 
varieties  still  remain  to  be  particularised,  and  those  are  Glastonbury,  a 
grand  purple  fancy  ;  with  The  Dey,  Phoebus,  and  Perseus  of  the  yellow 
ground  forms.  Each  of  these  is  new  with  the  exception  of  The  Dey, 
which  is  now  comparatively  well  known  and  still  holds  its  position  in 
the  front  rank.  Hitherto  attention  at  The  Warren  has  been  most 
largely  directed  to  the  sections  noted,  but  in  the  future  both  bizarres 
and  flakes  are  to  have  clfSe  attention,  so  that  in  the  comparatively  near 
future  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  showing  signs  of  the  skill  at 
Hayes. 

Though  Carnations  form  the  subject  of  these  brief  notes  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  other  phages  of  gardening  are  neglected.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  closely  and  intelligently  followed,  but  a  detailed 
reference  to  them  cannot  now  be  made,  so  in  justice  to  everyone 
concerned  particulars  are  withheld  until  a  future  issue.— -H.  J.  Weight. 

Edexside,  BooKham. 

A  CHAEMING  name  for  a  charming  flower— Ed enside  Carnations. 
What  an  appropriate  combination  or  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  ;  of 
beautiful  flowers,  with  pleasing  surroundings  1  At  Bookham  we  have 
a  delightful  blending  of  Nature  and  Art — Nature  in  luxuriant  guise  in 
the  form  of  noble  Elms  studding  a  pastoral  valley,  with  rising  common 
land  reaching  far  into  the  distance  ;  while  within  a  snug  enclosure  we 
have  floral  art  in  its  advanced  aspects,  as  represented  in  the  most 
modern  varieties  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  flowers,  next  to  the  Rose, 
and  a  very  close  “next,”  too ;  but  really  there  can  be  no  rivalry  between 
them  ;  no  thought  of  any  person  giving  up  one  for  the  other,  but  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  a  brisk  and  continuous  increa,se  in  the 
number  of  cultivators  of  both.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  no  garden 
can  be  what  it  ought  to  be  without  Roses  and  Carnations. 

Bookham  is  within  an  hour’s  run  from  London  by  the  South-Western 
Railway  from  Waterloo,  past  Wimbledon,  Epsom,  and  Leatherhead.  A 
merry,  beneficially  merry,  place  is  Bookham  during  the  summer  season, 
and  salubrious  at  all  times.  At  the  station  stands  the  “  Merry  lands  ” 
Hotel,  a  new  and  attractive  temperance  establishment,  provided  by  a 
.kind  hearted  lady,  Mrs.  Chrystie,  who  is  always  trying  to  do  good,  lu 


the  rear  is  the  garden  and  a  large  enclosure.  This  latter  is  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  London  children,  which  come  in  “schools”  of  a 
thousand  and  more  almost  daily  throughout  the  season.  There  they 
find  all  that  is  needful  for  their  comfort — shelter  for  all  if  wet,  and  a 
range  of  miles  of  common  when  fine.  Merry  days  are  spent  by  many 
thousands  every  year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits 
thus  derived  by  the  little  ones  who  are  pent  up  month  after  month 
in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  crowded  metropolis. 

In  this  merry  land,  pleasant  and  healthful  district,  Mr.  James 
Douglas  found  a  home  for  bis  Carnations,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  floral  nursery  at  Edenside.  A  bare  field  a  very  few  years  ago,  but 
now  in  it  stands  a  commodious  home,  business  buildings,  and  long,  light 
ranges  of  glass  structures,  among  which  a  “  Pearson  house  ”  may  be 
fairly  said  to  bear  the  palm.  The  structures  are  all  filled  with  Carna¬ 
tions  from  end  to  end— the  latest  and  best  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  varie¬ 
ties,  which  Mr.  Douglas  distributes,  and  seedlings  of  his  own,  with 
thousands  more  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  from  which,  mayhap,  a 
dozen  or  so  may  be  selected  for  preservation. 

The  plants  in  the  houses,  are  grown  in  7  and  8-inch  pots  closely 
arranged,  and  as  the  plants  are  vigorous,  most  of  them  constitutionally, 
and  all  by  good  culture,  and  further,  as  little  or  no  disbudding  is  done  there 
is  a  wealth  of  bloom  that  must  exceed  the  anticipation  of  most  visitors. 
Large  blocks  of  all  “  Carnation  colours  ”  are  (or  were  a  week  ago)  repre¬ 
sented,  for  the  sun  was  doing  its  work  apace,  and  now  the  flowers  must 
be  giving  place  to  seed  development.  Blocks  of  white  and  blush,  pink 
and  rose,  buff  and  yellow,  red  and  scarlet,  crimson  and  purple,  with 
others  flaked  and  marbled,  as  well  as  of  chaste  or  richly  margined 
Picotees — a  veritable  museum  of  Carnations  up  to  date,  with  not  a  sign 
of  mildew,  spot,  or  rust  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  collection. 

“Visitors”  have  been  mentioned.  We  had  anticipated  a  quiet  look 
round  under  the  guidance  of  the  master,  to  take  down  names  and 
descriptions  in  a  leisurely  way,  but  were  in  that  solitary  respect  doomed 
to  disappointment.  But  there  was  compensation  in  meeting  friends 
unexpectedly.  There,  among  others,  was  the  great  East  Anglian 
rosarian,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  production  of 
his  beautiful  and  useful  book  on  the  Rose — plus,  perhaps,  the  sun,  for  he 
has  done  little  exhibiting  since.  Possibly  Mr.  Foster  Melliar  is  enjoying 
a  resting  season  to  come  out  stronger  another  year.  The  light  of  his 
home  was  with  him  to  guide  him  along  the  flower-lined  paths  of 
Carnations, 

Another  rosarian — zealous,  earnest,  able,  and  successful — Mr.  Charles 
J.  Grahame,  had  also  found  his  way  to  Bookham,  and  also  under  gentle 
guidance.  Is  he  going  in  for  Carnations,  too  ?  if  so  they  will  have  to 
be  good  to  please  him,  or  we  suspect  they  will  have  to  “  go.”  He  was 
among  the  good  ones  last  Friday,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  as 
were  other  admirers,  each  seeming  to  be  finessing  to  get  Mr.  Douglas  all 
to  himself,  and  none  of  them  quite  succeeding. 

Layering  was  going  on  apace,  every  good  stem  being  notched  and 
pegged  in  the  pots,  as  all  have  to  be  to  meet  the  large  demand,  and  then 
sufificient  plants  cannot  be  had  of  some  of  the  widely  coveted  varieties. 
All  over  the  kingdom,  and  out  of  it,  they  go,  and  many  of  them  can  only 
be  had  first  from  the  Edenside  collection.  The  grass  is  clean  and  sound 
— matured  ;  for  hot  as  has  been  the  sun,  Mr.  Douglas  would  permit  no 
shading.  He  would  not  weaken  the  growths  to  prolong  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  possibly  prejudice  the  seed. 

This  is  harvested  in  large  quantities  and  sold,  every  post  bringing 
in  the  results  of  it  in  the  form  of  handsome  flowers  which  their  raisers 
are  justifiably  proud,  but,  of  course,  only  one  now  and  then  equals  the 
best  named  varieties.  Just,  in  fact,  as  is  the  case  at  Edenside,  but  the 
majority  are  charming  for  gardens,  dress  adornment,  and  room  decora¬ 
tion  all  the  same,  and  sell  readily  in  the  markets. 

As  to  the  named  varieties,  the  easiest  way  is  to  refer  those  who  wish 
to  have  descriptions  of  them  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  an  absolutely  safe 
way  too,  for  they  are  there  represented  just  as  they  are,  with  strict 
accuracy  and  admirable  fidelity.  Brief  mention,  however,  may  be  made 
of  a  few,  which,  when  well  grown,  are  not  likely  to  disappoint.  These 
are  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith’s  recent  border  varieties — Exile,  deep  rose,  large, 
excellent ;  Her  Grace,  delicate  blush,  of  the  finest  form  ;  Nabob,  orange 
buff,  neat,  perfect  pod  ;  Sir  John  Falstaff,  crimson,  a  grand  variety  ; 
Winifred,  rosy  buff,  dwarf,  and  floriferous  ;  Bendigo,  bluish  purple,  a 
distinct  break,  in  colour  ;  Britannia,  splendid  yellow  self ;  Lady  Ridley, 
creamy  white,  large,  good  ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro’,  pure  white,  charming  ; 
and  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  primrose  yellow,  beautiful  and  free.  Mr, 
Douglas’  varieties— Black  Prince,  bold,  rich,  distinct,  and  effective  ;  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  a  refined  yellow  of  the  first  quality  ;  while  Distinction 
is  novel  by  being  densely  splashed  with  purple  on  a  rosy  ground. 
Among  yellow  ground  Picotees  very  striking  were  Mr.  Smith’s  Eldora, 
Golden  Eagle,  Voltaire,  and  Xerxes  ;  also  Mr.  Douglas’  Ladas,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Gooden,  and  President  Carnot,  one  of  the  boldest,  heavy 
edged  varieties  in  the  collection.  The  beauty  of  the  Edenside  collec¬ 
tion  is  over  now,  and  propagation  the  order  of  the  day. 

Royal  Exotic  Nubseev,  Chelsea. 

The  display  of  these  varied  and  beautiful  flowers  in  the  beds  at 
Messrs.  J,  Veitch  &  Sons’  nursery  has  been,  despite  the  drought,  a  very 
fine  one,  though  the  blooms  have  stood  for  only  a  short  time  owing  to 
lack  of  substance.  The  plants  have  not  made  the  “  grass  ”  that  usually 
characterises  them  here  owing  to  the  paucity  of  rain,  for  the  absence  of 
which  no  amount  of  artificial  watering  seems  able  to  make  up.  The 
beds  are  wholly  stocked  with  standard  varieties  of  proved  excellence, 
and  as  a  trial  for  comparison  it  is  distinctly  a  success.  The  examiner 
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can  pass  in  a  moment  from  one  variety  to  another,  and  so  be  able  to 
compare  in  a  better  manner  than  if  he  had  to  carry  the  one  in  his  mind 
for  some  distance  ere  he  found  the  other. 

Each  variety  is  correctly  and  legibly  labelled,  some  forms  being 
represented  by  only  five  or  six  plants,  while  others  number  considerably 
more.  The  system  of  carefully  staking  each  plant,  and  attaching  each 
spike  thereto,  is  excellent,  for  in  addition  to  insuring  neatness  and 
tidiness  (which,  by  the  way,  are  apparent  throughout  the  Veitchian 
establishment),  have  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  flower  in  the 
best  position  for  showing  off  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  one  occasionally  sees  in  private  gardens  Carnation  plants  of 
which  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  hang  down  sometimes  until  they  quite 
touch  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  plants  in  the  beds,  the  same  varieties  are  grown 
under  glass,  and  it  is  there  that  one  sees  the  real  character  of  the 
flowers  this  season.  The  plants,  too,  have  made  splendid  growths,  as,  of 
course,  the  cultivator,  Mr.  Weeks,  has  had  them  more  under  control. 
Altogether  the  collection  is  a  very  complete  one,  and  every  endeavour  is 
made  to  keep  it  right  up  to  date.  Varieties  are  too  numerous  to  admit 
of  all  being  named  now,  so  a  small  selection  only  of  what  may  safely  be 
termed  of  the  best  has  been  made. 

During  a  comparatively  recent  period  many  new  varieties  have 
been  placed  in  commerce,  and  to  some  of  these  brief  attention  will 
first  be  called.  As  a  self  yellow  of  large  size  Britannia  will  be  found 
difficult  to  beat,  good  as  are  those  recognised  standard  varieties  Corunna 
and  Duke  of  Orleans.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  shade  of  yellow  in 
each  form,  so  that  all  may  be  advantageously  grown  ;  while  if  a  fourth 
be  desired.  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  is  worthy  of  every  consideration. 
Very  bright  is  the  hue  of  Hayes’  Scarlet,  the  flower  of  great  merit,  as 
indeed  it  should  be  to  uphold  its  celebrated  name.  Rich  is  the  crimson 
of  King  Arthur,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  exquisitely  formed 
Mephisto. 

Fragrance  in  a  Carnation  is  often  looked  for,  and  in  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  it  is  found  to  a  very  marked  degree,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of 
very  large  size  and  pure  white  colour.  The  shade  of  Mrs.  Hayes  Fisher 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  decidedly  pleasing.  The  prevailing  hue  is 
very  pale  primrose  yellow,  which  is  delicately  suffused  and  flushed 
with  pale  rose.  George  Cruickshank  is  an  acquisition  such  as  proves  of 
value  in  every  collection,  while  as  a  delicately,  chastely  coloured  yellow 
ground  Picotee  Cowslip  will  be  found  superb.  An  almost  perfect  pure 
white  is  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  a  variety  of  vigorous  growth  and  free- 
blooming  propensities. 

Turning  now  to  the  older  varieties,  we  find  them  very  strongly  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  some  such  as  the  scarlet  Joe  Willet 
and  the  pure  white  Mrs.  F.  Watts  are  deemed  so  usefirl  as  to  be  worthy 
the  honour  of  an  entire  bed  each.  Both  have  produced  flowers  in  large 
numbers  and  of  very  good  quality.  Queen  of  Bedders  almost  everyone 
knows  and  appreciates,  as  well  for  its  dwarf,  sturdy,  free-growing  habit 
as  for  the  pleasing  shade  of  its  rose-hued  blooms.  Besides  these  were 
noted  Duchess  of  York,  Eudoxia,  Cara  Roma,  Snowdon,  Germania, 
bizarres,  flakes,  and  fancies  in  ( xtensive  numbers,  with  such  Picotees  as 
Edith  D’Ombrain,  Norman  Carr,  Dr.  Epps,  Brunette,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate, 
Clara  Penson,  and  Amy  Robsart,  all  of  which  have  several  points  of 
merit. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY.— July  22nd. 

Caknations,  like  most  other  occupants  of  the  flower  garden,  have 
felt  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  long-continued  drought,  this  being 
apparent  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  above 
Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday,  where  the 
exhibits  were  neither  so  numerous,  nor  the  quality  so  good  as  we  have 
seen  on  former  occasions.  Some  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the 
competition  keen,  while  others  were  but  sparsely  represented.  In  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  referred  to  many  superb  flowers  were  shown,  and  the 
chief  honours  of  the  day  rested  with  Midland  growers.  In  most  of  the 
classes  as  many  as  eight  prizes  were  offered,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
exhibitors  received  an  award.  We  have,  however,  only  recorded  the 
names  of  the  principal  winners  below.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  exhibition 
was  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  one  from  all  points  of  view,  and  we 
trust  the  Society  has  every  reason  to  feel  satisfi^.  As  the  show  took 
place  just  at  we  were  going  to  press  we  are  unable  to  give  a  fully  detailed 
report. 

Carnations. — Seven  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  principal  class  for 
twenty-four  bizarres  and  flakes,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham,  was  placed  first  with  Lord  Salisbury,  George  Melville, 
Thalia,  William  Skirving,  Gordon  Lewis,  Mrs.  Rowan,  J.  D.  Hextall, 
Guardsman,  Mrs.  Burgess,  Robert  Lord,  Rosamundi,  Agricola,  J.  S. 
Hedderly,  Sarah  Payne,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Edith  Annie,  Master  Fred, 
and  Gordon  Lewis.  Of  several  of  the  varieties  named  two  flowers  were 
shown.  Messrs.  Thomsons,  Birmingham,  were  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
M.  Rowan,  Clapham,  third;  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester,  was  first  with 
twelve  blooms  out  of  seven  competitors,  showing  fine  blooms  of  J.  S. 
Hedderly,  Evan  Edwards,  Gordon  Lewis,  Othello,  Mrs.  Rowan, 
Harmony,  Sportsman,  Stanley,  Master  Fred,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Squire 
Llewlyn,  and  Admiral  Cuizon,  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Brown,  Birmingham,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  Manchester. 
Mr.  T.  Henwood,  Reading,  was  first  with  six,  showing  Thaddeus,  George, 
Robert  Houlgrave,  W.  Skirving,  Marline,  and  G.  Lewis.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  A.  Greenfield  and  T.  Anstiss  in  the  order 
named. 

Mr.  Chas;  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Eaq.,  Hayes,  was  a 


splendid  first  for  twenty-four  seifs  in  twelve  varieties,  showing  Trede- 
gonde.  Warrior,  Cinnamon  Abney,  Banner,  Dalkeith,  Britannia,  Sappho, 
Roma,  Gilda,  Prince  Charlie,  Beacon,  Winnifred,  Mrs,  Gascoigne,  Jack 
Stuart,  Salisbury,  Her  Grace,  Lady  Ridley,  Regatta,  and  Brown  Bess. 
Mr,  Jas.  Douglas,  Ilford,  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Oxon, 
third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  first  with  twelve  seifs,  showing  good 
blooms  of  Britannia,  Mephisto,  Germania,  Topsy,  Lady  Ridley,  Hayes 
Scarlet,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham  third.  Twelve  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  half 
a  dozen  seifs.  Mr,  T.  E.  Henwood  was  a  good  first  with  six,  showing  Her 
Grace,  Germania,  Mephisto,  Lord  Wantage,  and  others  in  good  form. 
Mr.  Chas.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Brocklebank 
third. 

Mr.  Chas.  Blick  was  well  to  the  front  with  twenty-four  fancies  in  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties.  The  best  blooms  were  Roland,  Perseus, 
Vashti,  Naseby,  Eldorado,  Lorna  Drone,  Nestor,  Leopold  Regent, 
Khedive,  Oliver,  The  Baron,  Evening  Star,  Melba,  and  Figaro.  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas  took  the  second  award,  and  Mr.  J,  Walker  third.  Messrs. 
Thomsons  were  first  with  a  dozen,  showing  among  others  Mrs.  A.  Tate, 
Brocklin,  Mrs.  W.  Spencer,  Monarch,  The  Dey,  G.  Cruickshank,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess  Chewton, 
Cobham,  took  the  second  prize.  Thirteen  exhibits  appeared  in  the  class 
for  six  fancies.  Out  of  these  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  placed  first  with  good 
blooms,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Harden  third, 

Mr.  Geo.  Chaundry,  Oxford,  was  first  with  six  bizarres  and  flakes, 
shown  without  dressing  or  cards.  Mr.  H.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  T. 
Holland,  Esq.,  Bexley,  was  second;  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  third.  For 
twelve  seifs  and  fancies,  similarly  exhibited,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalton,  Chisle- 
hurst,  was  first  among  seven  exhibitors,  his  best  flowers  being  Miss 
Keswick,  The  Burn,  Waterwitch,  Chislehnrst  Scarlet,  and  Pride  of  the 
Oaks.  Mr,  Chas.  Harden,  Dover,  took  the  second  award  ;  and  Mr, 
H,  G.  Bartleet,  Shooters  Hill,  third.  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington,  Eden- 
bridge,  was  first  with  six  blooms,  showing  Mephisto,  Corunna,  and 
several  seedlings.  Mrs.  E.  Charrington,  Reigate,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Charrington,  Chislehurst,  third. 

Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  a  scarlet  bizarre,  showing  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave.  Mr.  J,  Edwards  was  first  for  a  crimson  with  J.  S.  Hedderly. 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  first  for  a  pink  bizarre  with  Mrs.  Skirving.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  had  the  Iftst  purple  flake,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  the  best  rose 
flake,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  the  best  scarlet.  Mr.  Edwards  had  the  best 
white  self,  showing  Mrs.  Lee,  and  also  showed  Ruby  for  the  best  rose. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  the  best  for  a  scarlet  and  also  for  a  yellow,  and  for 
a  buff  Mr.  Colby  Sharpin  was  first. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  Drury  Lane,  won  the  Martin  Smith  prize  for  the 
best  border  variety  of  self-coloured  Carnation  with  Jim  Smyth  ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Brown  third.  For  nine 
varieties  of  flake,  bizarre,  or  fancy  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin  was  first  ;  Mr, 
Jas,  Douglas  second  ;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington  third. 

Picotees. — Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was  a  good  first  with  twenty- 
four  Picotees  with  white  ground,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  Lady  Louise,  Lena,  Gannymede,  Mrs.  Kingston, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Little  Phil,  Nellie,  Thomas  William,  Muriel,  Mrs.  Payne, 
Esther,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Favourite,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Pride 
of  Leyton,  Miriam,  and  Jessie.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Birmingham,  followed 
with  the  second  place,  and  Messrs.  Thomsons  third.  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
had  the  best  dozen,  showing  Polly,  Brazil,  Lena,  Edith  D’Ombrain, 
Brunette,  Favourite,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Nellie,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Payne,  Thomas  William,  and  Muriel.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  took  the 
second  award,  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  third.  Mr.  Chas.  Harden  was  first 
with  six,  showing  Favourite,  Norman  Carr,  Gannymede,  Esther,  Thomas 
William,  and  Morna.  The  second  and  third  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Henwood  and  Thos.  Anstiss  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  to  the  front  with  twelve  yellow  ground 
Picotees  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Ladas, 
Florrie  Henwood,  Agnes  Chambers,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham,  and  Mrs.  Douglas ;  Mr.  Chas.  Blick  was  granted  second  award, 
and  Messrs.  Thomson  third.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  had  the  best  six  yellow 
grounds,  showing  Ladas,  Countess  of  Jersey,  and  President  Carnot  in 
good  form;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin, 
Teignmouth,  third.  Mr.  G.  Chaundry  had  the  best  six  white  ground 
blooms,  shown  without  dressing  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  being 
second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Hurst  third.  Mr.  J.  T.  Kerr,  Southend,  was  first 
with  six  yellow  grounds  similarly  shown  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Harden  being 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Spurring,  Blackheath,  third. 

Mr.  A.  W.  .Tones  showed  Brunette  for  the  best  heavy  edged  red 
Picotee.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  first  with  a  light  edged  red.  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  had  the  best  heavy  edged  purple,  and  also  the  best  light 
edged.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  a  heavy  edged  rose,  Mr. 
A,  R.  Brown  taking  that  place  with  a  right  edged.  Mr.  Sydenham  was 
first  with  a  heavy  edged  scarlet  with  Scarlet  Queen,  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
being  first  for  a  right  edged  with  Mrs.  Geggie.  Mr.  Edwards  also  had 
the  best  yellow  ground,  showing  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  vases 
of  Carnation  flowers,  sprays,  buttonholes,  and  table  decoration  made  up 
with  these  flowers.  Mr.  Charles  Blick  was  placed  first  for  the  latter, 
showing  an  elegant  arrangement,  in  which  Asparagus  and  Smilax  was 
freely  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Carnations.  Miss  Jackson, 
Norwood,  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  third,  but  in 
making  the  last  two  awards  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  open  to 
criticism.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  the  principal 
being  that  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  who  showed  a  large  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  in  which  Carnations  were  conspicuous. 
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Mdlle.  Therese  Rey. 


This  popular  Japanese  variety  of  Mr.  Ernest  Calvat’s  is  much 
appreciated  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  was  figured  in  one  of 
the  Colonial  papers  this  time  last  year.  An  illustration  of  it  also  forms 
the  sapplement  to  the  “  Queensland  Horticulturist”  for  the  Ist  May 
last,  which  has  recently  come  to  hand. 


Mr.  Harman  Payne. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  this  gentleman  and  a  biographical  sketch,  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  extending  over  five  pages  in  length,  appear  in  the 
current  number  of  the  new  French  gardening  magazine — the  “  Nord- 
Horticole.”  The  author  is  M.  Anatole  Cordonnier  of  Bailleul. 


Yellow  Thrips  in  Chrysanthemums. 

Can  any  Chrysanthemum  grower  say  what  is  the  best  insecticide  for 
destroying  yellow  thrips  in  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  plants  which 
seem  to  be  attacking  them  with  unusual  severity  this  season  ?  Tobacco 
powder  and  softsoap  water  have  been  applied,  but  neither  has  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  insect,  which  confines  itself  to  the  unfolding 
leaves  in  the  points  of  the  branches.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  successful 
exhibitor  tells  me  he  ha.g  tried  all  the  remedies  he  can  think  of,  still  the 
insects  survive,  and  continue  to  do  serious  damage  to  his  plants.  The 
leaves  after  they  are  developed  are  flabby,  and  have  a  yellow  sickly 
appearance.  I  shiuld  feel  grateful  for  any  advice  in  the  mattet. — R.  M., 
Some  r. set. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  N.C.S.  took 
place  on  Monday  last,  the  place  visited  being  Aldenham  Park,  Blstree, 
Herts,  the  seat  of  Lord  Aldenham,  and  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent. 
On  arriving  at  Elstree  station  the  party  was  driven  in  conveyances 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Park.  Near  the  mansion  a  marquee  was  erected, 
where  the  party  was  received  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckett, 
the  well-known  and  much  respected  head  gardener,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Aldenham,  who  had  sent  a  message  to  say  how  sorry  he  could  not 
possibly  be  with  them  that  day. 

After  indulging  in  games  of  cricket,  about  137  sat  down  to  dinner,  to 
which  ample  justice  was  done.  After  dinner  the  Chairman,  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toast ;  “  The  Health  of  Lord 
Aldenham,”  who  had  so  generously  thrown  open  his  grounds  and 
allowed  the  members  to  fish  in  the  lake,  and  other  privileges ;  “  The 
Health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckett,”  for  their  hearty  assistance,  was  duly 
acknowledged  and  very  warmly  received. 

After  dinner  a  stroll  through  the  houses  and  grounds  accompanied  by 
the  chief  was  a  delightful  pleasure.  The  grass  and  many  things  were 
showing  the  effects  of  the  continued  drought,  but  it  was  surprising 
under  the  circumstances  to  see  things  looking  so  well  inside  the  houses 
and  out.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  bore  evidence  of  the  highest 
of  cultivation,  the  very  picture  of  neatness  and  good  order.  There 
was  much  to  see  and  admire,  but  the  avenue  of  Chrysanthemums 
came  in  for  special  recognition.  They  were  as  fine  and  sturdy  a  lot  of 
plants  as  one  would  ever  wish  to  see. 

In  the  grounds  some  masses  of  the  Golden  Elder  were  exceedingly 
bright  and  attractive  amongst  the  many  other  flowering  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  After  partaking  of  teaf  and  indulging  in  games  of 
cricket,  tennis,  and  croquet,  the  members  began  to  wend  their  way 
homewards  with  feelings  of  very  great  regret  at  leaving  such  a 
beautiful  and  delightful  spot.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were 
carried  out  without  a  hitch  by  Mr.  R.  Dean. — 0.  Orchard. 


Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  Exhirition. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  us  giving  this  paper  in  its 
entirety,  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  describing  the  necessary  precautions  to 
be  taken  by  the  Queensland  grower  to  insure  good  show  blooms,  refers 
to  the  subject  of  grafting  as  follows  : — “  Where  the  varieties  are  weak 
or  scarce  grafting  should  he  adopted,  as  they  take  very  readily.  I 
grafted  about  fifty  plants  last  year  by  way  of  experiment.  The  stocks 
used  were  Syringa,  E.  G.  Hill,  and  Grandiflorum.  I  found  E.  G.  Hill  to 
be  a  flrst-claes  stock.  Amongst  the  varieties  most  benefited  by  being 
grafted  were  Lady  Emily,  Pelican,  Y'ellow  Lacroix,  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie, 
Ada  Spaulding,  Corral  Elliot,  and  Grandiflorum.  An'other  advantage  in 
grafting  is  when  new  varieties  arrive  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
time  for  planting.  These  should  be  planted  in  a  specially  prepared  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  they  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  transit  off  with  the 
tops  and  graft  them  on  to  healthy  stocks  previously  prepared.  They 
may  be  grafted  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  a  row  of  young  fruit  trees. 
Cover  the  graft  over  the  tie  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  give 
plenty  of  water,  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  The  tongue  graft  will  be 
found  to  answer  best,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bark  on 
tlie  scion  or  stock.  In  putting  on  the  tie  five  or  six  times  round  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  two  barks  together  until  union  takes  place.  The 


Ecion  will  also  take  root  in  the  leaf  mould  and  8»nd,  so  it  will  be  on  its 
own  root  as  well  as  having  the  strength  from  the  stock.” 

Seedling  raising,  which  is  yearly  becoming  of  more  importance  to 
the  colonial  growers,  was  also  treated  by  the  essayist,  who  said  that— 
"  The  Chrysanthemum  grows  readily  from  seed,  but,  like  the  Pansy,  you 
may  grow  a  hundred  and  not  have  a  really  good  flower  from  the  lot. 
Nevertheless  it  is  worth  trying.  Every  care  should  be  taken  with  sports 
when  they  appear  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  sure  that  the  sport  is  good  have 
the  branch  or  stem  layered  in  good,  free  soil.  There  is  every  chance  of 
Queensland  producing  some  really  first-class  varieties  from  seedlings 
raised  in  Europe  and  other  cool  climates.  The  Chrysanthemum  bed 
should  be  trenched  and  prepared  at  least  two  months  before  the  time 
of  planting.  This  is  an  operation  that  requires  skill  as  well  as  hard 
labour,  and  a  will  and  the  heart  to  do  it.” 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  paper  was  confined  to  drainage, 
placing  the  plants,  staking,  and  other  cultural  details.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  our  Colonial  friends  so  much  in  earnest  as  to  hold  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  conferences,  for  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  that  has  been  held  in 
Australia. — (A  Paper  read  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference  held  in 
Brisbane.  April  2\st.  1836,  by  JAMES  MITCHELL,  Gardener  to  Hon. 
A.  II,  Wilson,  Marybor(vgh') 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  14th. 

Scientific  Committee.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Picea  Alcoquiana,  Foliaceous  Cones. — Mr.  Meehan  of  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  sent  specimens  showing  the  bracts  of  the  cones  becoming 
leaf-like,  with  the  following  observations  : — “  It  represents  a  great 
struggle  between  the  effort  to  make  a  cone  and  a  branch.  I  have 
numbers  on  several  plants.  In  some  cases  the  branch  and  in  others  the 
cone  nearly  wins.  The  specimens  are  certainly  due  to  the  conditions  of 
environment.  There  are  about  a  dozen  plants  from  2  to  3  feet  high. 
Transplanted  in  the  spring  of  1895,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  them 
through  the  drought  and  torrid  heat  of  that  exceptional  season,  the 
growth  being  but  an  inch  or  two.  Other  species  of  the  order  planted 
with  them  died  absolutely.” 

Caladium,  Variegated  Mr.  P,  Crowley  of  Waddon  House, 

Croydon,  sent  a  very  curious  example  of  dissociation  of  colours.  The 
leaf  was  mainly  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  but  one  quarter,  sharply  marked 
off  by  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  was  white  with  green 
veins.  The  suggested  interpretation  was  that  the  plant  which  bore  it 
was  a  cross  between  two  plants  having  the  above  peculiarities 
respectively,  and  that  the  parental  characters  had  become  suddenly 
dissociated. 

Crinum  capense,  var. — Rev.  W.  Shirley  of  Southwick  Parsonage, 
Fareham,  sent  a  flower,  which  proved  to  be  a  pale  variety  of  this  species. 
He  remarks  that  he  has  succeeded  in  crossing  it  with  C.  Moorei  (male 
parent),  having  raised  four  plants,  but  was  unable  to  effect  a  cross  the 
reverse  way. 

Parrot  Tulips  not  Seeding, — In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Barr  writes  : — “  We  have  been  making  inquiries  over 
Holland,  and  are  informed  that  the  Dutch  grow'ers  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  seed  to  ripen  on  these  Tulips.”  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  experimenting  with  them  next  year,  to  see  if 
seed  could  be  procured  by  artificial  pollination. 

Fungus  on  Primula. — A  very  curious  fungus  upon  leaves  of  Primula 
was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  the  superintendent  .of  Parks,  Sunderland.  It 
was  forwarded  to  Kew  for  further  investigation . 

Wild  Chamomile  Fatal  to  Lambs. — It  is  reported  from  the  Bedford 
Woburn  Estate,  that  this  very  common  plant,  Matricaria  chamomilla, 
has  proved  highly  injurious  to  sheep  and  lambs,  several  having  died  in 
consequence  of  having  eaten  it.  The  plant  has  never  been  suspected  of 
having  dangerous  qualities,  though  the  flowers  are  naturally  rather 
acrid  and  bitter,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  essential  oil 
which  they  contain.  If  the  report  be  true,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
intense  heat  may  have  intensified  these  properties,  as  is  well  known  to 
be  the  case  with  Artemisias,  &c.,  in  subtropical  countries. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15th,  the  members  of  this  Association  had  their 
annual  outing.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  sixty  to  seventy  persons 
left  Exeter  in  brakes  for  Torquay,  picking  up  a  few  more  gardeners  on 
the  road  to  Powderham  Castle,  the  grand  old  grounds  of  which  afforded 
the  company  their  first  pleasure.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Charles  D.  Powell, 
F.R.H.S.,  show  his  fellow  gardeners  round,  but  also  kindly  provided 
refreshment.  The  Jadoo  Works,  Teignmonth,  were  next  visited.  Here 
Colonel  Halford  Thompson  showed  the  company  masses  of  bloom  pro¬ 
duced  by  plants  growing  entirely  in  jadoo,  a  sight  worth  a  long  journey 
to  behold.  Apple  trees  in  pots  were  doing  well,  bearing  fine  fruit,  such 
as  Old  Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  New  Hawthornden  (a  heavy  crop),  Warner’s 
King,  Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cox’s  Orange,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  and  Lord  Suffield  being  noted.  Pears  also  were  looking  well 
in  the  material.  I  noted  many  very  interesting  things,  after  which  the 
Colonel  entertained  the  company  to  luncbeon. 
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A?march:up  Shaddon  Hill  soon  brought  into  view  lovely  Torquay . 
After  tea  most  of  the  party  visited  public  gardens  upwards  of  70  acres 
in  extent,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  borough.  Torquay  is  said 
to  cover  more  ground  than  any  town  in  England  of  equal  population, 
the  reason  being  that  it  mainly  consists  of  detached  residences  standing 
in  their  own  grounds.  When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Torquay, 
he  exclaimed,  “  What  a  beautiful  country  1  How  much  it  resembles 
Porto  Ferrago  in  Elbal”  When  the  party  returned  to  Exeter  another 
day  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  brought  its  work  to  the  active  gardener. 

Mr  Andrew  Hope,  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Society,  proved 
himself  a  splendid  manager  of  the  outing,  just  the  man  for  the  work. — 
WoEK  AND  Wait. 


STANDS  FOR  BXHIRfTING  GRAPES. 

We  have  been  requested  by  “  T.  0.”  to  publish  some  information 
regarding. stands  for  exhibiting  Grapes,  and  the  following,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Inglis  some  years  ago,  will  be  of  assistance  to  him.  As  the  number 


FIG,  15. 


containing  them  is  out  of  print  they  are  reproduced  with  the  notes  per¬ 
taining  to  them. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  promoters  of  fruit  shows  do  not  name 
the  size  and  shape  of  boards  or  boxes  upon  which  Grapes  are  exhibited. 
Nothing  that  we  can  place  on  exhibition  tables  creates  so  much  interest 
as  Grapes,  yet  how  often  do  we  see  them  indifferently  staged  ?  Boxes 
and  boards  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  many  angles,  presenting  when 
placed  in  a  row  a  grotesque  appearance  when  compared  with  uniform 
rows  of  Dahlia  and  other  boxes  which  have  been  reduced  to  some  sort  of 
a  standard. 

“  Some  time  ago  I  was  much  interested  in  watching  the  unpacking 
and  staging  of  Grapes  at  a  local  show  where  they  were  well  represented. 
The  Grapes  were  a  very  good  lot,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  well 
staged,  but  owing  to  the  different  angles  of  the  boards,  some  of  which 
could  not  well  be  altered,  they  did  not  look  so  well  as  they  might  have 
done. 

“  I  think  the  best  and  simplest  form  of  box  is  that  represented  at 
fig.  15.  The  angle  is  45°,  and  anyone  can  make  one  by  the  following 
directions;  Get  a  piece  of  f-inch  deal  10  inches  wide  by  12  inches  long, 
cut  it  perfectly  square  at  both  ends,  draw  a  pencil  mark  to  correspond 
with  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  16,  each  1  inch  from  the  ends  and  parallel 


PIG.  16. 


with  them.  This  leaves  the  spaces,  A  b  c  D,  a  square  10  inches  each 
way,  and  if  cut  through  with  the  saw  from  B  to  D,  and  each  set  on  its 
square,  they  will  be  of  the  desired  angle.  Upon  these  fix  the  board 
(three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick)  for  the  Grapes  tp  lest  upon,  which  for 


this  size  will  have  to  be  about  14  inches  wide.  Another  piece  of  deal 
(half  inch  thick)  6  inches  wide  is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  stand,  and 
rising  2  J  or  3  inches  above  it,  pierced  with  two  holes  opposite  where  each 
bunch  is  to  be  placed,  by  which  means  they  are  secured  to  the  board 
with  twine  or  tape.  A  very  thin  lath  about  2  inches  wide  is  fixed  along 
the  front,  its  upper  edge  rounded  off  and  standing  a  little  above  the 


board,  and  similar  pieces  at  each  end  forming  a  narrow  beading  all 
round,  makes  the  stand  look  neat.  As  to  length,  each  bunch  should 
have  8  or  9  inches  of  board ;  thus  a  box  for  three  bunches  should  be 
27  inches, 

“Fig.  17  shows  the  Grape  stand  in  a  box  ready  for  travelling.  It 
should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  stand,  should  be  light,  and  have 
a  handle  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  top  to  carry  it  by. 

“  Fig.  18  is  a  simple  form  of  board,  supported  behind  by  two  legs, 
connected  by  a  lath  and  generally  held  in  position  by  a  piece  of  twine, 
but  instead  of  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  short  spikes  as  at  A  A, 
so  that  when  on  the  table  it  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  angle,  the 
spikes  keeping  it  from  slipping  about.  This  can  be  placed  in  a  box  the 
same  as  at  fig.  17,  the  legs  of  the  stand  being  laid  parallel  with  the 
board. 

“  Some  exhibitors  place  their  Grapes  on  the  bare  boards.  A  better 
plan,  I  think,  is  to  place  a  covering  of  cotton  wool  all  over  the  board, 
leaving  about  an  inch  clear  all  round  the  outside.  With  a  small  brush 
apply  some  gum  or  paste  just  inside  the  beading,  and  have  a  sheet  of 
white  tissue  paper  ready  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  cotton  wool,  and 
adhere  to  the  stand  round  the  edges.  Examine  each  bunch  before 
laying  it  on  the  board  and  place  it  on  its  flattest  side,  and  secure  it  by 
means  of  string  or  tape,  as  shown  at  fig.  15  ;  or  if  the  bunches  are  large 


the  tape  may  be  placed  round  the  junction  of  the  shoulders  of  the  bunch, 
placing  the  bunch  higher  on  the  stand  than  is  here  shown,  at  the  same 
time  twisting  the  stems  of  the  bunches  along  the  face  of  the  upright 
board,  so  that  they  do  not  come  in  the  way  when  placed  in  a  box.  When 
large  bunches  have  to  travel  some  distance  it  is  desirable  to  have  them 
secured  to  the  board  about  the  middle  of  the  bunch.  Two  small  holes 
should  be  made  in  the  board  under  each  bunch,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
packing  needle  carefully  p,),8s  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  up  from  below 
through  the  bunch  and  down  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  bunch,  using  a  pencil  to  guide  the  needle  amongst  the 
berries,  which  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hands.  This  should  be  tied 
just  tight  enough  to  steady  the  bunch.  The  figures  added  to  fig.  17  are 
the  measurements  of  stand  15  in  section.  If  some  such  standard  were 
given  in  our  fruit  schedules  it  would  be  better  than  leaving  everyone  tg 
make  their  own  standards.” 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remarks  of  “  A,  D.,”  in  your  issue  of  the 
16th  inst.,  will  elicit  opinions  from  past  examinees  and  others  as  to  the 
causes  accounting  for  the  absence  of  many  practical  gardeners  from  the 
examinations. 

As  one  who  “  went  through  the  mill  ”  of  a  single-handed  place  for 
several  years  when  a  young  man,  my  sympathies  are  fully  enlisted  in 
favour  of  the  rank  and  file  who  are  trying  to  improve  themselves,  and  1 
would  suggest  one  or  two  points  for  common  discussion. 

1.  Freparation, — That  this  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  no  one  will  deny.  Its  value  is  evidenced  by  so  many  (50  per  cent,) 
of  the  first-class  positions  being  taken  by  the  Chelmsford  candidates. 
The  thorough  and  detailed  instruction  provided  by  the  Essex  County 
Council  deserves  not  only  pra’se  but  imitation.  The  practical  point  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  us  now  la  that  of  the  time  for  study  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  majority  of  working  gardeners.  We  know  only  too  well 
that  country  families  have  not  enjoyed  much  prosperity  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  most  gardens  are 
perforce  short-handed,  and  consequently  afford  little  time  to  gardeners 
for  self-improvement, 

2.  Date  of  Examination. — The  busy  month  of  May  possibly  prevents 
the  attendance  of  some  who  would  gladly  submit  to  examination  shortly 
after  winter.  If  opinions  and  experiences  on  this  point  could  be  obtained, 
some  valuable  expressions  might  result. 

3.  The  Admission  of  Amateurs  as  Candidates, — Oa  this  subject 
many  diverse  opinions  may  be  expected,  but  it  is  one  that  none  of  our 
high-minded,  sterling,  practical  gardeners  would  condescend  to  notice, 
knowing,  as  they  do,  the  more  important  practical  difficulties  which 
prevent  them  from  attending.  Any  examinations  of  this  class  must  be 
open  to  all  who  love  horticulture  at  present,  but  when  amateurs  can  be 
subjected  to  penalties  for  daring  to  practise  gardening  the  examination 
may  be  “  close.”  Practical  gardeners  having  suitable  leisure  for  prepara¬ 
tion  could  easily  outdistance  the  amateurs  even  now  ;  indeed,  the  lists 
this  year  show  that  at  least  one  working  gardener  has  beaten  seven 
Chelmsford  students  and  twenty-eight  College  candidates.  What  one 
has  done  others  can  accomplish,  and  when  the  tests  become  more  severe 
the  gardener’s  task  of  holding  his  own  will  be  easier,  from  the  fact  of 
the  experience  and  opportunities  of  practice  being  so  favourable  to 
practical  men. 

The  “  fear  of  the  unknown  ”  keeps  many  away,  while  the  actual 
ordeal  is  an  unaccustomed  experience  from  which  many  good  men  shrink. 
Time  alone  is  needed  to  make  the  examination  generally  accepted  ;  the 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

4.  The  suggestion  from  “  A.  D,”  that  “candidates’  papers  should  be 
published  ”  is  too  puerile  to  be  entertained. — Pbactice  with  Science. 


CHLOROSIS  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  discovery  in  America,  as  recently  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  that  the  peculiar  affection  of  Peach  trees,  called  the 
“yellows,”  is  due  to  bacterial  agency  settles  the  question  of  its  not  being 
identical  with  the  “  yellows  ”  affecting  stone  fruit  trees  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Ernest  F,  Smith  first  advanced  positive  knowledge  concerning  the 
American  “  yellows,”  indicating  that  it  is  a  germ  disease,  due  to  some 
bacterium-like  organism.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  it  was 
originally  considered  by  French  savants  to  be  due  to  bacterial 
agency,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  American  “  yellows  ”  are  known 
in  Europe. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith*  the  earliest  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the 
“  yellows”  is  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fru’t.  Diseased  trees  ripen 
their  fruit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  proper  time.  Often  the  Peaches  on  one  or  two  limbs 
only  will  be  diseased,  all  the  rest  ripening  in  a  normal  manner.  In 
such  cases  the  premature  Peaches  are  full  grown,  ripe,  and  high  coloured, 
when  those  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  are  green,  and  but  half  grown.  These 
Peaches,  no  matter  what  their  natural  colour,  are  more  or  less  red  and 
purple  spotted  on  the  skin  and  splashed  and  streaked  within.  Some¬ 
times  the  normally  white  or  yellow  flesh  is  very  beautifully  mottled,  or 
almost  crimson  ;  again,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  normal  colour. 
The  flavour  of  immature  Peaches  varies  considerably,  but  they  are 
usually  insipid,  and  sometimes  bitter. 

•‘The  next  symptom,  which  generally  appears  the  same  season,  but 
is  sometimes  delayed  until  the  next,  is  the  appearance  of  diseased, 
dwarfed  growths  upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  These  growths  bear 
diminutive  leaves,  which  are  pale  green,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  white. 
They  often  show  a  tendency  to  repeated  branching,  sometimes  as  many 
as  four  sets  of  branches  being  developed  within  a  few  months.  These 
growths  may  arise  either  from  obscure  buds  on  the  trunk  and  main 
limbs,  or  from  the  ordinary  winter  buds.  They  may  appear  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  from  spring  until  late  autumn.  Often  the 
winter  buds  push  in  October  or  November,  after  the  foliage  has  fallen, 
or  even  in  August  and  September,  while  it  is  still  green  and  vigorous. 

“When  attacked  the  tree  is  very  often  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  looking 
condition,  and  sometimes  during  the  whole  of  the  first  season  there  is  no 
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sign  of  disease  beyond  the  appearance  of  a  few  premature  Peaches,  the 
foliage  being  fully  grown  and  dark  green,  and  the  shoots  in  no  way 
dwarfed  or  sickly.  As  already  intimated,  the  disease  usually  appears 
first  in  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  tree,  but  sometimes  in  all  parts  of 
the  tree  at  once,  or  on  opposite  sides.  No  matter  to  how  slight  an  extent 
the  tree  is  first  diseased,  it  never  recovers,  but  becomes  entirely  diseased 
in  the  course  of  two  seasons,  or  at  most  three. 

“  The  limbs  first  attacked  are  badly  diseased  the  second  year,  their 
entire  growths,  shoots  and  foliage,  being  much  dwarfed  and  of  a  sickly 
green,  tinged  with  yellow  or  reddish  brown.  In  course  of  two  or  three 
seasons  the  entire  growth  of  the  tree  assumes  this  appearance,  and  is 
then  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  common  name,  such  trees  especially, 
when  massed  in  orchards,  being  distinguishable  at  some  distance  by 
their  yellow  or  reddish-brown  appearance,  which  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  beautiful  dark  of  healthy  foliage. 

“  Trees  not  unfrequently  die  outright  the  second  year  of  attack,  but 
ordinarily  they  languish  for  a  number  of  years,  dying  gradually  from  the 
extremities  downwards.  Often  such  trees  are  barren  after  the  first  year, 
or  they  may  bear  another  crop  of  premature  Peaches,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  small  size  and  inferior  flavour.” 

That  there  is  no  disease  of  this  nature  in  England  is  quite  clear. 
With  the  premature  ripening  Peaches  most  growers  are  familiar,  but 
they  are  not  “  full-grown,  ripe,  and  high  coloured,”  but  “  green  and 
but  half  grown.”  Everybody  knows  that  such  fruit  is  due  to  over¬ 
cropping,  want  of  water  or  nutriment,  or  some  other  negligence  of 
management.  Such  fruit  is  “  insipid,  and  sometimes  bitter.”  But  this 
is  not  from  disease,  it  indicating  that  the  starch  has  not  been  converted 
into  fruit  sugar  (fructose  or  levulose,  CgHigOa.) 

“Dwarfed  growths”  are  not  uncommon  on  Peach  trees,  they 
springing  in  tufts  from  dormant  buds  on  the  branches,  and  “  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  during  the  season,  being  usually  pale  green, 
yellowish,  reddish,  or  white.”  All  cultivators  know  that  such  symptoms 
are  an  indication  of  a  bad  condition  at  the  roots,  and  they  rectify  it  by 
lifting  and  supplying  fresh  soil  and  better  drainage, 

“  When  attacked  ”  (in  the  manner  described)  “  the  tree  is  very  often 
in  a  vigorous  condition,”  but  the  growths  are  long-jointed  and  sappy, 
there  are  no  “  premature  Peaches,”  and  the  foliage  is  not  “  dark  green,” 
nor  “dwarfed,”  but  it  is  “sickly,”  The  disease  does  appear  “first 
in  one  limb  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  but  sometimes  in  all  parts  of  the 
tree  at  once,  or  on  opposite  sides.”  The  analogy  is  still  maintained,  for 
“  no  matter  to  how  slight  an  extent  the  tree  is  diseased,  it  never 
recovers” — thit  is,  if  left  alone — “  but  becomes  entirely  diseased  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons,  and  at  most  three.”  This  does  not  occur  generally, 
for  when  a  tree  gets  into  that  state  it  is  taken  in  hand,  lifting,  fresh  soil 
and  good  drainage  making  matters  right,  and  the  tree  flourishes  ;  but  if 
left  to  chance  the  trees  becomes  gradually  smaller.  It  dwindles  away 
— falls  a  prey  to  gumming.  This  is  a  common  case  with  trees  on  walls 
in  cases  where  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  it  having  become  sodden  and  sour, 
needing  only  opening  material  and  calcareous  matter, 

"  The  limbs  first  attacked  are  badly  diseased  the  second  year,”  Just 
so.  A  tree  affected  with  British  or  with  Americau  “  yellows”  goes  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  dies  by  inches,  but  unlike  in  that  the  tree  seldom  dies 
outright  in  the  second  year,  for  it  languisheth  “  for  a  number  of  years, 
dying  gradually  from  the  extremities  downward.”  The  British  tree  may 
not  be  “  barren  after  the  first  year,”  but  the  fruit  is  of  “  small  size  and 
very  inferior  flavour.”  It  does  not,  however,  bear  a  crop  of  “  premature 
Peaches.” 

There  are,  however,  some  points  of  resemblance  between  American 
and  British  “yellows”  in  Peach  trees.  The  chief  are  :  1,  The  American 
“  yellows  ”  causes  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  2,  Bacteria  is 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  American  "  yellows.” 

What  guise  the  bacteria  are  inis  not  stated.  Are  the  “bacteria” 
referable  to  Micrococcus — single  cell  0  0005  to  0  002  millemfecres  in 
diameter,  spherical  or  oval,  with  a  definite  wall  of  cellulose,  the 
substance  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  (CgHioO.,)^  that 
make  up  the  wall  of  vegetable  cells  generally,  and  do  not,  like  most 
“  bacteria,”  show  any  movement  cf  translation  from  place  to  place,  but 
a  trembling  shivering  molecular  movement?  If  so,  are  the  micrococci 
found  in  zooglma  (gelatinous  intercellular  material)  or  in  chains  ?  Or, 
bacterium — longer  than  broad,  yet  not  very  long,  moving  or  changing 
place  by  whip-like  cilium  at  one  or  both  ends,  besides  having  the 
molecular  movement  of  Micrococcus.  If  so,  is  the  bacterium  free  or  in 
zooglma  ?  Or,  Bacillus — a  microbe  notably  longer  than  broad,  two  or 
more  times  ;  in  fact,  as  long  as  broad,  moving  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  flagella  flagellum,  a  whip).  If  so,  is  the  bacillus  in  the  free  or 
zooglaea  stage  ?  Or,  Spirillum — threads  spiral,  motile,  and  reproducing 
by  fission.  If  so,  is  the  putrefaction  set  up  due  to  a  septic  or  pathogenic 
Spiralla  ?  In  brief,  what  is  the  microbe  ? 

Cultivators  want  to  apply  the  teaching  of  science,  and  to  do  this  they 
must  have  a  clear  definition  of  the  microbe  with  which  they  have  to 
contend.  But  why  all  this  indefiniteness  about  microbes  ?  Surely  those 
making  out  “  yellows  ”  to  be  caused  by  “  bacteria  ” — a  general  term, 
meaning  anything  or  nothing — must  have  seen  the  microbe,  and  in  that 
case  might  just  as  well  have  stated  what  it  is  like — round,  a  Micro¬ 
coccus  ;  longer  than  broad,  a  Bacteriam  ;  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  a  Bacillus  ;  thread-like  and  spiral,  a  Spirullum.  Ah  1  We  must 
wait  while  orchards  are  being  devastated  bv  microbes.  Happily  there 
is  no  need,  as  the  American  cultivators,  like  the  British,  have  found 
empirically  what  science  chiefly  steps  in  to  explain.  Why  not  scientists 
have  discovered  that  “  yellows,”  known  in  American  Peach  orchards 
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for  at  least  a  century,  was  caused  by  "  bacteria,”  and  suggested  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenites  1  Why  "  bacteria  ”  should  be  enshrouded  with  bo 
much  mystery  passes  human  comprehension.  The  more  people  know 
about  these  lowly  forms  of  vegetable  life  the  better  they  would  be  able 
to  prevent  the  diseases  they  produce. 

As  regards  British  "  yellows,”  the  malady  is  not  confined  to  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  bat  it  occurs  in  Almonds  and  Apricots,  if  not  in  Plums. 
The  remedy  is  lifting,  change  of  soil,  especially  where  not  calcareous, 
and  trees  with  a  proper  rooting  medium  and  steady  supply  of  suitable 
food,  the  tree  will  grow  out  of  disease — purely  a  morbid  affection— and 
make  clean,  healthy  growth,  producing  as  fine  or  finer  fruit  as  before  it 
suffered  from  the  malady.  Sometimes  a  little  change  of  nutrition,  such 
as  the  application  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  per  square  yard  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  gives  a  tree  affected  with  chlorosis  or  paleness  of  colour 
a  beautiful  deep  green  hue  ;  not  that  this  is  always  a  sign  that  chlorophyll 
is  being  manufactured,  nor  is  it  invariably  due  to  the  iron,  for  both  ammo- 
niacal  salts  and  nitrates  will  produce  a  similar  appearance,  the  energising 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  iron  being  due  to  the  sulphur,  as  we  get  a 
similar  increase  from  most  sulphates,  especially  in  combination  with 
nitrogen. 

The  chlorosis  or  “  yellows  ”  is  probably  due  to  an  excess  of  chlorine, 
but  why  it  should  affect  some  branches  or  shoots  on  a  tree  and  not  others 
is  beyond  explanation.  In  some  cases  the  branches  or  shoots  so  affected 
positively  refuse  to  become  green  again  in  their  foliage,  the  green  not 
passing  beyond  the  midribs  and  veins,  and  they  usually  drop  prema¬ 
turely.  Such  parts  are  best  cut  away  so  as  to  give  place  for  normal 
growths,  and  this  being  done  there  is  little  to  dread  from  chlorosis  in 
this  country  provided  care  is  taken  not  to  apply  potash  salts,  especially 
those  containing  chlorine  in  undue  amount. 

As  for  “  bacteria,”  the  septic  are  common  enough,  being  inseparable 
from  putrefaction.  Micrococci,  bacteri,  bacilli,  and  spirilli  abound 
almost  everywhere,  especially  the  latter,  Spirillum  tenue  being  found  in 
the  water  on  Peach  leaves  which  have  decayed  through  water  hanging 
on  them  ;  even  the  flying  (S.  volutans)  may  be  caught  in  the  air  where 
much  vegetable  matter  is  decaying  and  tainting  the  atmosphere, — 
G.  Abbey. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Since  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  these  plants  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  dwelling  rooms  it  has  been  main¬ 
tained  ;  indeed,  it  has  steadily  risen  higher  and  higher,  until  to-day 
when  but  few  establishments  can  be  found  where  they  are  not 
represented.  With  this  persistent  increase  in  general  favour  nursery¬ 
men  have  lent  their  best  efforts  towards  the  constant  introduction  of 
new  and  Improved  varieties,  of  which  there  must  now  be  several 
hundreds  more  or  less  distinct,  some  good  and  others  bad,  in  commerce. 
No  matter  how  many  are  introduced  in  any  year,  everyone  of  real  merit 
is  certain  to  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  and  to  be  extensively 
grown. 

So  beautiful  are  the  flowers,  so  varied  in  habit  and  leafage  are  the 
plants,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  continue  to  spread  in  popular 
esteem,  for  we  could  ill  spare  them  from  our  gardens  now  that  their 
utility  has  become  so  thoroughly  recognised.  The  amateur,  with  only 
a  very  small  garden  or  greenhouse,  now  grows  tuberous -rooted 
Begonias,  while  the  professional  gardener  finds  it  advantageous  to  grow 
them  by  the  score  or  the  hundred,  according  to  the  space  at  his  disposal 
for  their  accommodation.  Amongst  singles  and  doubles  alike  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  colour,  a  graceful  and  floriferous  habit,  combined  with 
handsome  foliage,  that  must  keep  them  to  the  fore,  especially  while 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  continue  their  valuable  work 
in  improving  them. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries  a  few 
days  ago  the  writer  thought  that  a  call  to  see  the  Begonias  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  few  notes  for  the  Journal  would  not  be  time  wasted. 
It  was  not  ;  on  the  contrary  the  display  was  an  education  in  Begonias, 
such  as  eieryone  should  secure  the  benefit  of,  and  this  everyone  can  do 
by  following  my  example.  In  pots  there  were  hundreds  of  plants  in 
full  flower,  others  past,  and  many  just  coming  on.  Out  of  doors  there 
were  plants,  many  thousands  ;  and  though  they  have  not,  owing  to  the 
drought,  grown  so  rapidly  as  they  should  have  done,  the  best  of  health 
;  was  clearly  apparent.  Given  some  warm  showers  the  beds  of  Begonias 
here  will  provide  a  brilliant  display  a  little  later  on  that  will  be  worth 
^  everyone  seeing.  There  are  many  scores  of  varieties  represented, 

I  and  one  has  but  to  see  them  in  flower  to  fully  realise  their  imposing 

beauty. 

But  the  object  of  this  pa?  cular  visit  was  to  see  the  plants  in  flower 
t  in  the  houses,  so  to  those  we  will  now  turn.  In  the  first  structure 
we  enter,  a  large  span-roof,  the  varieties  are  almost  exclusively  singles, 

I'  and  it  is  astonishing,  even  to  one  who  has  seen  them  several  years  in 

‘  succession,  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  they  present.  Standing  at 

^  either  end  of  the  house  the  visitor  sees  continuous  banks  of  rich  colours, 

J.  ranging  from  comparatively  small  flowers  to  those  upwards  of  6  inches 

in  diameter,  and  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  ;  while  in 
}■'  addition  the  blooms  of  some  forms  are  borne  uprightly,  and  in  others 
they  hang  gracefully  over  the  bold  leafage, 
r  In  mentioning  a  few  varieties  only  those  of  recent  introduction  will 
if  receive  attention,  as  the  older  ones  are  generally  speaking  perfectly  well 

t  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Jovrnal  of  Eorticulture,  Superb  is  the 

.*  substance  of  the  rich  orange  scarlet  Earl  of  Essex,  which  is,  too,  of 

^  splendid  shape,  though  it  by  no  means  surpasses  in  the  latter  respect 


Lady  Plowden,  a  pure  white  variety  of  pleasing  beauty.  Lord  Alden- 
ham,  scarlet  in  colour,  of  considerable  size  and  substance,  is  a  variety 
that  is  certain  to  command  attention,  while  the  chaste,  delicate  blush 
hued  Countess  Nelson  appeals  strongly  to  everyone,  as  will  Lady 
Ampthill,  salmon  pink  in  shade,  and  extremely  floriferous.  The  many 
shades  of  bronze  and  buff  are  very  pleasing,  and  continue  to  rise  in 
popularity.  Of  this  type  the  shapely  blossoms  of  Lady  Wilkins, 
yellowish  bronze,  is  a  model  worthy  of  cultivation.  Besides  these  there 
are  amongst  the  novelties  of  this  season  Lady  Esther  Smith,  cerise ; 
Lady  Foley,  salmon  red  ;  Marjorie  Hoffman,  rose,  very  large  ;  Bir  John 
Dorington,  pink  ;  and  Viscount  Grim=ton,  crimson. 

Remaining  still  amongst  the  singles  attention  may  well  be  called  to 
what  are  probably  the  forerunners  of  a  new  type,  of  which  the  points 
will  be  perfect  shape  and  substance  combined  with  fragrance  in  the 
flowers,  and  chastely  marbled  leafage.  So  far  all  these  attributes  have 
not  been  found  in  one  variety,  but  now  that  a  handsome  foliaged  one  of 
delicious  fragrance  is  with  us  the  other  essentials  may  well  be  deemed 
to  be  within  measurable  distance.  The  flower  of  the  one  at  Forest  Hill 
is  yellow  in  colour,  and  the  scent  is  that  of  a  Mar4chal  Niel  Rose,  so 
much  so  indeed  as  to  justify  that  name  being  given  to  the  Begonia.  Of 
the  fringed  flowers  and  the  bearded  ones,  of  which  the  latter  has  a 
beard  on  each  petal  which,  in  conjunction,  form  a  cross,  nothing  can 
now  be  said,  as  a  turn  must  now  be  given  to  the  doubles. 

The  double  varieties  of  Begonias  are  even  more  numerous  than  their 
single  brethren,  and  to  some  tastes  they  are  more  beautiful.  Undoubtedly 
room  ought  to  be  found  in  all  collections  for  some  of  each.  The 
new  forms  that  will  be  mentioned  are  all  meritorious,  as  no  doubt  many 
readers  who  have  been  recently  to  the  nurseries  will  know  from  personal 
experience.  The  place  of  honour  shall  be  accorded  to  Snowdrift,  the 
very  name  of  which  renders  it  superfluous  to  give  the  colour.  It  is  a 
gem  that  cannot  fail  to  secure  attention.  Another  variety  whose  name 
tells  its  hue  is  Blush  Queen,  and  again  the  flowers  are  superb.  Sturdy 
in  habit,  free  in  producing  its  apricot-coloured  flowers  is  Lady  Frederick 
Fitzroy,  while  the  salmon  pink  blooms  of  Marchioness  of  Downshire  are 
no  less  attractive.  If  Mrs.  F.  W.  Soames  is  not  a  perfect  doable 
Begonia  then  it  must  be  remarkably  nearly  bp  ;  the  colour  is  salmon 
scarlet.  The  broad,  substantial,  beautifully  placed  petals  build  up  a 
flower  that  none  can  fail  to  admire  and  appreciate. 

Lady  Wilmot,  pale  salmon  ;  Miss  Pursell,  orange  scarlet ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Pce,  crimson,  worthy  the  name  of  that  excellent  florist ;  Neat¬ 
ness,  red  ;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Mulholland,  primrose,  complete  the  list  of 
new  ones,  and  all  are  good.  Amongst  older  ones  Duchess  of  York,  Lady 
Theodora  Guest,  Rose  Laing,  Majestic,  Royal  Sovereign,  Lady  Dorington, 
and  Duke  of  Fife  should  have  a  trial,  if  they  have  not  already  had  one, 
as  all  of  them  possess  many  points  of  merit  that  appeal  directly  to  the 
lover  of  these  most  useful  flowers. — Examiner. 


NOTES  ON  VINES  AND  GRAPES. 

Scalding  and  Training. 

”P.  P.”  and  "North  Yorks”  (page  53)  have  done  good  service  by 
reference  to  Vine  borders  and  ventilation,  as  their  remarks  accord  so 
closely  with  my  opinion  on  scalding.  I  have  constantly  noticed  Vines 
too  near  the  glass  and  borders  neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering.  I 
wish  all  young  gardeners  would  learn  to  reflect  when  entering  vineries 
that  just  as  their  own  heads  would  suffer  if  placed  near  the  roof  (late 
morning  watering  of  plants  on  a  top  shelf  tells  how  true  this  is),  so  the 
Vines  all  day  as  well  as  night  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

By  my  advice  this  year  several  Grape  growers  have  lowered  their 
Grape  rods  considerably.  When  a  man  cannot  lower  his  wires  he  can 
lower  the  rods,  and  thus  insure  a  healthy  atmosphere  above  the  foliage 
instead  of  having  many  leaves  fitting  close  on  the  glass,  and  therefore 
wet,  while  the  sun  is  sufficiently  fierce  to  bake  them. 

The  celebrated  Grape  grower,  Mr.  Wm.  Berry  of  Ipswich,  always 
suspended  his  rods  very  low,  and  as  the  berries  increased  gave  large 
quantities  of  water  and  liquid  manure  to  the  borders.  When  Grapes 
commence  colouring  they  really  ask  for  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  when 
they  get  it,  other  things  being  equal  (early  ventilation  and  night  ventila¬ 
tion  more  than  many  practise),  they  colour  well,  keep  well,  and  the 
Vines  are  being  nourished  for  another  year’s  crop.  In  many  places  there 
is  great  need  to  have  written  deeply  upon  the  memory — “Water,  water, 
water,  when  required,”  and  Vines  need  more  than  many  growers  seem  to 
think. — C.,  Devon. 

Whimsical  Freak  of  a  Vine. 

The  way  in  which  a  Vine  here  has  produced  a  bunch  of  Grapes  being 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of,  I  think  a  note  of  it  may  prove 
interesting  and  worth  recording.  The  Vine  is  a  Gros  Colman,  that  was 
planted  in  1885  ;  it  has  two  limbs,  carrying  twenty-seven  large  bunches, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  bearing.  The  single  stem  is  introduced  from  an 
outside  border  through  a  hole  in  a  freestone  wall,  and  passes  up  to  the 
roof  through  an  opening  in  a  thick  stone  shelf.  At  a  point  where  the 
stem  is  thickest,  quite  9  inches  in  circumference,  and  that  point  not 
quite  inside  the  opening,  a  bunch  of  Grapes  has  been  forced  out  of  the 
stem  without  either  leaf  or  other  growth  of  any  sort.  It  hangs  on  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  is  now  nearing  the  colouring  stage,  and  lookicg 
quite  fresh  and  healthy.  There  is  no  leaf  or  young  growth  nearer  this 
bunch  than  5  feet. — D.  Thomson,  Dnimlating . 
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HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

NOTTINGHAM.—July  15th. 

The  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  this  year 
adopted  a  new  departure  by  the  holding  of  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
grounds  of  Col  wick  Hall.  The  executi  ye  made  every  possible  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  visited  the  show,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  patrons.  His  Grace  the^  Duke  of 
Portland  is  President  of  the  Society,  and  supported  by  a  highly  influential 
list  of  Vice-Presidents,  the  Committee,  with  Mr.  Charles  Smith  as  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  S.  Thacker  as  Vice-Chairman,  have  worked  assiduously  to 
inssre  success.  The  major  portion’of  the  labour  has,  however,  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  is  most  enthusiastic 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Society.  The  exhibits  were  divided  into 
thirty-eight  classes,  and  include  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  flowers 
ever  staged  in  this  district. 

The  group  of  plants  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Daybrook  Vale,  which 
won  the  first  prize  of  :810  and  cup  presented  by  Lord  Henry  Bentinck, 
MiP.,  was  a  remarkably  striking  collection,  and  included  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Kentia  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Caladiums,  Coleus,  with  various  Lilies,  and  plenty  of  dainty  green 
and  variegated  foliage.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  seedling  and  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  which  for  wealth  of  colour  and  perfection  of  growth  were 
almost  unsurpassable  (gold  medal).  In  the  centre  of  the  marquee  the 
specimen  plants  and  groups  of  plants  were  of  the  best  character  of 
colour  and  cultivation.  The  specimens  included  Begonias,  Asparagus 
plnmosa,  Dracasnas,  Caladiums,  and  Allamandas,  together  with^  a 
number  of  excellent  Ferns.  The  marquee  was  of  the  “  T  ”  shape,  which 
afforded  full  opportunity  for  the  better  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  together. 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  was  first  with  a  group  of  plants 
occupying  a  space  of  200  super  feet,  the  second  place  being  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Meadows,  Basford.  Mr.  Mee  was  also  to  the  front  with  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage  and  three  flowering.  Mr.  J. 
Meadows,  as  in  the  former  class,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Forman, 
Wilford  House,  third.  For  one  specimen  foliage  plant,  and  also  for  a 
single  flowering  greenhouse  plant,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  was  placed  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Forman  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Leaves.  Mr.  Mee  was  to 
the  front  with  six  Ferns,  dissimilar  ;  second.  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner.  Mr;  Mee 
was  first  prizewinner  in  the  classes  for  six  Coleus  and  six  Caladiums,  Mr. 
Tamer  being  second  in  the  former  instance  and  Mr.  T.  Grimshaw  in  the 
latter.  Mr.  F.  Dobney,  Nottingham,  was  first  with  six  Pelargoniums, 
and  for  six  Begonias  Mr.  J.  Sansome  claimed  that  honour.  Mr.  Mee 
was  first  with  a  collection  of  Orchids,  and  also  with  a  collection  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  table. 

Boses  were  fairly  well  shown.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hallam  was  first  with  a 
collection  arranged  with  their  own  foliage,  Mr.  J.  Stoneystreet  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Clarke  third.  Mr.  Stoneystreet  was  first  with  twelve  blooms, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hallam  claimed  that  honour  with  six.  For  a  collection  of 
outdoor  flowers  Mr.  W.  Earl,  Hyson  Green,  was  placed  first ;  Mr. 
G.  Taylor  second,  and  Mrs.  Bothera  third.  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Old  Basford, 
was  first  with  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Chilwell,  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  third.  Messrs.  J.  R,  Pearson  and 
Sons  were  first  with  a  bridal  bouquet,  and  for  a  bouquet  of  Roses  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mee  was  successful.  Mr.  C.  Shaw  obtained  a  first-class  certificate 
with  a  collection  of  Violas,  and  Mr.  F.  Knighton,  Sherwood,  was  granted 
a  similar  award  for  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

For  a  collection  of  indoor  fruit  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to 
E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  was  placed  first ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  second. 
Mr.  J.  Sanders  was  first  with  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  followed  by 
the  Borough  Asylum  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Read  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Forman 
third.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  also  first  with  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes ;  and  Mrs.  Braithwaite,  Leeds,  second.  Vegetables  were  well 
shown,  Messrs.  E.  Wadsworth,  0.  J.  Mee,  J.  Baker,  J.  Stoneystreet, 
W.  Read,  G.  G.  Ward,  and  the  Borough  Asylums  Committee  being  the 
principal  prizewinners. 

BOTLEY  AND  CARDRIGE.— JULY  15th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  show  of  the  above  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  15th,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Fairthorne,  by  kind  permission  of 
R.  A.  Burrell,  Esq.,  President.  The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  quality  ever  held.  Four  groups  of  plants  were  arranged  in  a 
most  artistic  way.  First,  Mr.  Girman,  gardener  to  the  President. 
Second,  Mr,  Davey,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Jenkyns,  K.C.B.,  Botley  Hill, 
For  a  collection  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — First,  Sir  H.  Jenkyns. 
Second,  E.  H.  Liddell,  Esq.  Table  decorations  never  fail  to  be  the  great 
attraction  at  this  show  ;  this  year  they  were  superb,  all  being  arranged 
with  the  greatest  skill  and  faultless  in  good  taite.  The  Judges  were 
soipe  time  deciding  that  Miss  Pern  was  first,  Mrs.  Dupuis  second,  and 
Miss  Barfoot  third.  For  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  there  were  thirty- 
six,  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Miss  Louisa  Glasspool.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  fruit  was  not  strong.  An  excellent  collection  of  eight  dishes 
was  staged  by  R.  A.  Burrell,  Esq,,  who  was  given  first  prize  ;  the  second 
going  to  Sir  H.  Jenkyns.  The  competition  in  the  amateur  and  cottagers’ 
classes  was  keen,  Messrs.  Ellcombe  &  Son,  florists,  Romsey,  exhibited 
a  fine  group,  not  for  competition,  of  double  and  single  Begonias,  Zonal 
Geraniums,  and  Cannas.  Mr.  E.  H.  Liddell,  the  popular  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  :  Mr,  W.  Brock,  Treasurer  ;  and  Committee  must  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  this  show  was  carried  out. 


HUYTON  AND  ROBY.— July  16th, 

The  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  above  Society  was  held 
in  the  grounds  of  the  New  Public  Offices,  Huyton,  and  an  excellent  one 
it  was  in  every  respoct.  Lady  Derby,  who  was  announced  to  open  the 
show,  was  prevented  by  an  accident  which  necessitated  her  being  kept  in 
London,  but  Lord  Derby,  with  his  characteristic  kindness,  managed  to 
sandwich  himself  between  two  important  meetings  in  Liverpool,  and, 
trains  being  convenient,  was  able  to  take  Her  Ladyship’s  place.  There 
was  a  fashionable  attendance  present.  His  Lordship  (in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  G.  J.  G.  Musson,  Esq.,  the  Chairman)  being  introduced  by 
Edward  Airey.  Esq.,  Treasurer,  who,  in  a  neat  speech,  referred  to  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  family  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
district,  hoped  that  the  function  which  His  Lordship  was  about  to 
discharge  would  tend  to  sweeten  the  toil  of  his  official  duties,  and  that  in 
his  inspection  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  ancestral  home  at  Knowsley,  he 
might  find  relief  and  relaxation  which  might  bring  him  pleasure. 

Lord  Derby,  in  reply,  said  that  he  thought  the  large  attendance  of 
ladles  and  gentlemen  was  an  augury  of  its  complete  success.  He 
apologised  for  Lady  Derby’s  absence,  said  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  none,  and  that  if  you  cannot  get  the  better  you  must  accept  the 
worse.  The  show  is  in  itself  good,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  myself 
away  by  expressing  any  professional  opinion  which  might  be  objected  to 
by  the  Judges.  'The  show  of  Roses  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  point 
for  this  year,  and  for  Lady  Derby’s  prize  the  classes  seem  to  be  well 
filled,  and  the  prize  well  earned  by  the  person  who  has  obtained  it. 
Now,  all  these  are  good  occasions  that  bring  us  together,  for  in  these 
days  of  activity  friends  and  neighbours  do  not  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  they  had  in  former  times,  and  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  best 
of  these  opportunities,  and  so  I  have  stolen  away  to  visit  my  friends 
and  neighbours  in  Huyton  and  Roby.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  mo  to 
be  here,  and  I  hope  the  show  will  be  a  success,  and  the  forerunner  of 
many  equally  good,  or  even  better. 

The  Vicar  of  Huyton  (Rev.  E.  Manners-Sanderson)  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Derby,  who,  in  acknowledging  it,  said  that  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  find  that  cottage  gardening  has  taken  such  a  hold 
in  the  neighbourhood .  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  it 
was  looked  down  upon.  A  great  many  people  did  not  possess  a  garden, 
and  a  great  many  others  were  indifferent  to  them  altogether.  Not  only 
was  a  garden  valuable  for  garden  produce  itself,  but  also  because  it  filled 
up  a  great  many  of  those  hours  that  might  otherwise  not  be  so  pleasantly 
disposed  of.  He  was  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  growing  taste  which  one 
sees  everywhere  displayed  for  plants  in  cottage  windows,  and  for  plants 
even  kept  together  in  houses.  It  does  not  always  require  e.xpen8ive  or 
elaborate  appliances  to  keep  many  of  the  acclimatised  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition  even  in  our  climate.  We  sometimes  think  that  the  skies  are 
not  so  bright  as  they  might  be  ;  but  I  think  we  generally  hail  it  as  an 
advantage,  and  as  showing  marks  of  progress  in  other  departments.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  think  we  can  sav  that  we  altogether  disprove  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  the  statement  that  flowers  will  not  grow  in  the  midst  of  coal 
smoke,  and  he  thought  anyone  there  could  testify  to  that  fact  after 
having  seen  these  plants,  which  are  all  grown  within  a  few  miles  of 
smoky  towns. 

The  prizes  for  a  circular  group  of  plants  for  effect  went  to  Mr.  Lyon, 
gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie-Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby  ;  Mr.  J.  Wattie, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  Willox,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parkside,  Huyton;  and  Mr.  R. 
Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby.  The  last- 
named  won  with  four  handsome  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  single 
foliage,  single  flowering  p’ants,  two  Liliums,  six  varieties  stove  and 
greenhouse  cut  flowers,  and  two  Palms.  Mr.  Lyon  was  first  for  Orchids, 
showing  grand  specimens  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  for  four  magnificent 
Gloxinias,  three  Coleus,  and  single  tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  Wattie  won 
each  class  for  Ferns,  his  plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  being  grand.  Mr. 
Pinnington  followed.  Mrs.  Ihler  won  with  good  Fuchsias.  Mr.  J.  Rose, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Kitchen,  Esq.,  Fern  wood,  Huyton,  with  hanging  basket 
and  fine  Cockscombs.  Mr.  A.  Rattray,  gardener  to  G.  T.  G,  Musson, 
Esq.,  Holly  House,  Roby,  had  four  superb  tuberous  Begonias  ;  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  gardener  to  T.  Harding,  Esq.,  winning  with  table  plants ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Eaton,  gardener  to  John  Farrington,  Esq.,  Roby  Mount,  Roby, 
with  Petunias. 

The  competition,  in  all  cut  flower  classes  was  very  keen.  A  silver 
cup  valued  5  guineas  Was  presented  by  J.  Royston,  Esq.,  for  twenty-four 
cut  Roses,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  to  be  won  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  or  three  times  in  all.  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  last  year’s  winner,  again 
secured  the  prize  from  four  competitors  with  a  good  all-round  stand,  the 
best  blooms  being  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Margaret  Dickson,  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain  Christy,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Mr,  A,  Rattray  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
gardener  to  A.  Cook.  Esq.,  The  Orchard,  Huyton,  third.  For  twelve 
Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Burrows,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Crook,  Esq.,  Brook- 
lands,  Huyton,  was  first  with  a  fresh  stand ;  Mr.  W.  Lyon  a  capital 
second.  The  same  exhibitor  won  with  six.  Mr.  Eaton  won  all  the  classes 
for  herbaceous  flowers.  Carnations,  and  a  model  garden. 

Fruit  was  good  throughout.  Mr.  Oldham,  gardener  to  J.  Beecham, 
Esq.,  Ewanville,  Huyton,  winning  with  four  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr. 
Pinnington  second,  also  for  black  and  white  Grapes,  these  being 
excellent  in  colour  and  berry,  the  varieties  being  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Eaton  had  good  Peaches  for  single  dish,  and 
Mr.  Pinnington  single  dish  of  Nectarines,  with  fine  Lord  Napier. 
The  prize  for  three  dishes  of  hardy  ripe  fruit  went  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who 
bad  ^  noble  dish  of  Latest  of  AH  Strawberry,  lacking  in  colour,  but 
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solid,  and  ot  excellent  flavour.  Vegetable  clasreB  were  won  by  Messrs. 
Lyon,  Hardcastle,  and  Rattray. 

The  prizes  for  epergnes  and  table  decorations  and  bouquets  fell  to 
Mrs.  E.  Shorrock,  Bccles,  with  charming  combinations,  Miss  Crook 
winning  with  an  original  painting  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst  had  a  certificate  awarded  for  a  choice  collection  of  Eckford's 
Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  for  a  grand 
stand  of  Cannas,  Lilinm  longiflorum,  beautiful  Crotons,  and  other 
miscellaneous  plants  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  Floral  Nursery,  West  Derby,  for 
a  stand  of  Carnations  in  all  the  finest  varieties,  clear  and  defined 
in  colour.  Cottagers  made  a  brave  display,  Mr.  J.  Rainford,  Whiston, 
winning  the  handsome  oak  clock  presented  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  for 
the  best  kept  cottage  garden  out  of  seventeen  entries.  Messrs. 
Hustwayte,  Pye,  Jackson,  Forrester,  Lyon,  and  Rainford  were  the  most 
successful.  Messrs.  Airey  and  Middlehurst  undertook  all  the  duties  in 
a  thorough  manner. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  XTectarines. — Early  Forced  Trees, — Trees  started 
at  the  new  year  have  been  cleared  of  fruit.  Wood  on  which  the  fruit 
has  been  borne  should  be  removed  unless  required  for  extension.  This, 
and  the  taking  out  of  supeifluous  growths,  admits  air  and  light  favour¬ 
able  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  proper  formation  of  the  buds. 
That  is  contingent  upon  clean  foliage  and  proper  supplies  of  nutriment. 
The  trees,  therefore,  must  be  syringed,  and  if  necessary  have  an  approved 
insecticide  promptly  applied,  supplying  water,  and  in  the  case  of  weakly 
trees  liquid  manure  to  the  roots,  or  a  top-dressing  of  artificially  com¬ 
pounded  fertiliser  ;  but  not  of  a  highly  nitrogenous  nature,  as  that 
substance  might  promote  growth.  Mulching  with  spent,  rather  lumpy 
manure  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  keep  the  surface  moist,  the  roots 
active,  prevent  the  soil  cracking,  and  assist  in  the  retention  of  the 
foliage  in  health.  The  buds  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  and  the  wood 
matured  to  allow  the  roof  lights  to  be  removed.  This  secures  a  sort  of 
rest,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  trees,  while  the  soil  becomes  well 
moistened  by  the  autumn  rains.  Where  the  roof  lights  are  fixed  ventilate 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Succession  Houses. — The  fruit  is  ripening  on  trees  started  in  February. 
Where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large  a  slight  shading  benefits  the  tender- 
skinned  varieties,  such  as  Noblesse.  Plenty  of  air  is  necessary  during 
the  ripening  period,  and  though  water  must  he  kept  from  the  fruit,  an 
occasional  damping  of  the  floors  will  benefit  the  foliage.  As  the  fruit  is 
cleared  off  the  trees  cut  out  the  wood  that  has  borne  it,  thinning  the 
growths  where  they  are  so  close  that  the  foliage  cannot  have  proper 
exp  sure.  Cleanse  the  foliage  ot  dust  and  insects  by  forcible  syringing, 
using  an  insecticide  if  necessary.  Keep  the  borders  moist,  not  soddened, 
using  liquid  manure  if  the  trees  are  weak  and  the  buds  are  not  develop¬ 
ing  well.  Stop  all  laterals  to  one  joint,  but  where  the  buds  are  advanced 
allow  a  little  lateral  extension. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — The  fruit  has  stoned  and  is  taking  the  last 
swelling.  Draw  the  leaves  aside,  and  raise  the  fruit  by  means  of  laths 
with  its  apex  to  the  light.  Water  the  inside  border  and  outside  if 
inclined  to  dryness,  affording  liquid  manure  and  a  mulch  of  lumpy 
manure.  Ventilate  early,  in  fact  leave  a  little  air  on  constantly,  syringe 
by  7  P  M.,  and  through  the  early  part  of  the  day  ventilate  freely.  When 
the  sun  loses  power  in  the  afternoon  reduce  the  ventilation,  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  85°  or  90°  about  4  p  m,,  with  a  good  damping  of 
surfaces,  but  it  must  be  done  with  judgment.  Directly  the  fruit 
commences  ripening  cease  wetting  it,  but  afford  air  moisture  by  damping 
available  surfaces,  especially  the  border  whenever  it  becomes  dry, 
ventilating  rather  freely,  and  admitting  a  little  air  throughout  the  night. 

Late  Houses. — Regulate  and  tie  down  the  shoots  as  they  advance, 
allowing  sufficient  only  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  or  for  furnishing  the 
trees.  As  the  fruit  is  earlier  than  usual  ventilate  freely  day  and  night, 
but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  recourse  to  shading,  though  a  light  material, 
such  as  a  herring  net,  drawn  over  the  roof  lights  is  beneficial  where  the 
pates  of  glass  are  large. 

Wall  Cases — Fruit  of  Alexander  was  ripe  on  July  let.  Early  Louise 
on  the  10th.  Thus  Peaches  may  be  bad  this  year  for  three  months  in 
succession  from  these  simple  and  inexpensive  structures.  Apricots 
have  also  ripened  splendidly  ;  they  delight  in  the  cool  treatment  and  the 
free  ventilation.  Secure  the  growths  to  the  trellis,  being  careful  to 
allow  space  in  the  ties  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots  ;  neglect  of  this 
J  is  the  precursor  of  gum.  Let  tbe  growths  be  so  thin  that  the  foliage 
has  proper  exposure  to  light.  Have  a  little  ventilation  constantly, 
increasing  this  with  the  ad  vancing  temperature  to  76°.  Syringe  about 
7  A  M.,  and  again  at  6  P.M.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weak  and  heavily 
cropped  trees.  Thin  finally  directly  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Neglect  of 
early  thinning  results  in  thin-fleshed,  flavourless  fruits. 

Figs. — Trees  in  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. — Keep  free  from  red 
spider  by  syringing  twice  a  day.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  the  roots. 
Pinching  should  cease  for  the  season  as  the  first  crop  Figs,  the  mo.st 
important  in  early  work,  are  produced  on  well  ripened  wo^.  Each 


tree  must  have  space  for  development  and  exposure  to  light,  with  free 
ventilation  to  solidify  the  growth. 

Second  Crops. — Thin  finally,  reserving  the  fruits  at  tbe  base  of  the 
growths.  This  gives  the  current  crop  a  better  chance,  and  enhances  the 
prospect  for  the  ensuing,  as  tbe  embryonic  Figs  form  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  or  at  the  joints  near  the  extremities  of  the  current  wood  ;  but  all 
now  discernible  as  such  are  little  use,  therefore  remove  them.  This  will 
help  the  second  crop  immensely,  and  tbe  points  will  not  waste  their 
energies  on  incipient  fruit,  but  prepare  for  a  full  early  crop  another 
season,  which  is  the  great  point  to  aim  at,  as  anybody  can  grow  a  second 
crop  ;  bat  a  first  crop  is  another  affair.  Attend  regularly  to  stopping,  but 
do  not  practise  this  much  longer,  and  keep  the  points  well  exposed  to 
light.  Crowding  is  fatal  to  fruitfulness.  Liquid  manure  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  the  extent  of  the  rooting 
area.  Trees  in  narrow  borders  may  need  it  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
others  at  longer  intervals.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  increase  it 
early,  close  early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  allowing  the  heat 
to  rise  to  90°,  then  the  fruit  will  swell  to  a  good  size.  When  ripening 
admit  air  freely,  always  some. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Propagatlngr  Finks  and  Carnations.  —  The  surest  way  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  Carnations  is  by  layering  the  strongest  or  best 
placed  shoots,  this  being  done  late  in  July  or  early  in  August ;  but  the 
Pinks  must  be  principally  rooted  from  cuttings  or  “  pipings,”  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Carnations  may  also  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner.  A  very  little  bottom  heat  is  necessary,  and  if  a  partially 
exhausted  hotbed  is  not  available  it  is  advisable  to  form  one  in  a  rather 
cool  position  with  equal  portions  of  leaves  and  well-prepared  stable 
manure.  The  frame  being  duly  set  on  this,  and  if  rather  deep,  half 
filled  with  the  shortest  of  the  heating  material,  about  6  inches  of  fine 
loamy  sandy  soil  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  this 
in  its  turn  faced  over  with  sharp  sand.  The  cuttings  ought,  where 
possible,  to  be  slipped  off  the  old  stems,  and  supposing  they  are  not 
more  than  5  inches  long  only  the  old  lower  leaves  should  be  trimmed 
off,  and  the  rough  lower  end  of  the  base  lightly  shortened  to  a  joint, 
and  many  of  these  also  will  root.  All  should  be  quickly  dibbled  in 
about  2  inches  apart  and  rather  less  than  1  inch  deep,  and  be  firmly 
fixed.  After  a  watering  has  been  given,  and  the  foliage  dried  again, 
place  on  tbe  lights  and  keep  the  frame  rather  close,  also  shade  from 
bright  sun  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  The  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  and  not  till  these  are  rooted  should  air  be  admitted  freely. 
If  frames  are  scarce  hand-lights  may  be  substituted,  but  only  in  warm 
and  rather  moist  districts  do  the  cuttings  root  freely  in  hand-lights  or 
frames  without  the  assistance  of  bottom  heat. 

Roses  from  Cuttings.  —  Own-root  Roses  are  so  useful  that  it 
becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  attempt  summer  propagation. 
Some  varieties  can  be  rooted  in  tbe  summer  that  ab&olutely  refuse  to 
grow  from  cuttings  made  from  the  ripened  wood  in  the  autumn. 
Any  medium-sized  shcot  of  either  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and 
Noisettes,  including  the  ever-popular  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  is  after  it  has  flowered  suitaljle  for  making  into  a  cutting.  It 
should  be  cut  with  a  small  slice  or  “  heel  ”  of  old  wood  attached,  and 
be  shortened  to  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  only  quite  the  lowest  leaf  being 
removed.  Insert  these  firmly  round  tbe  sides  of  6-inch  pots  filled  with 
gritty  loamy  soil,  and  give  a  good  watering.  They  ought  then  to  be  set 
in  a  close  frame  or  hand-light  for  about  ten  days,  when  all  should^  be 
plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  being  from  first  to  last  kept  close,  fairly 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Whan  rooted  and  potted  singly 
into  3-inch  pots,  they  in  due  course  will  make  capital  plants  for  either 
pot  or  open  air  culture. 

Budding  Rose  Stocks. — In  many  instances  the  buds  ard  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  being  inserted  in  either  Briar  or  Manetti 
stocks.  No  very  great  amount  of  skill  is  required,  young  beginners  not 
unfrequently  being  most  successful  in  their  budding  operations.  Very 
much  in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  stock — that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  bark  opens  freely  or  not,  and  it  is  also  of  importance  that 
the  small  shields  with  bud  and  much-shortened  leafstalk  attached  separate 
readily  from  the  wood.  Details  have  often  been  given,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 


HE 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Removing  Bell-glasses. 

In  country  districts,  where  bees  are  still  kept  in  tbe  old- 
fashioned  straw  skep,  bell-glasses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  only 
supers  used  to  obtain  comb  honey.  These  when  well  filled  and 
sealed  are  much  appreciated  and  admired  by  the  general  public. 
Some  bee-keepers  have  a  difficulty  in  clearing  them  of  bees,  often 
damaging  the  combs  in  doing  so.  It  is,  however,  a  very  simple 
operation,  but  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  combs  are  well 
finished,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hive  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary,  or  the  capping#  will  become  dark  in  colour 
owing  to  the  bees  constantly  passing  over  them  with  their  dirty 
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feet.  Thi«  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  which  any  bee-keeper  may  easily 
prove  for  himself  by  allowing  the  bees  to  have  access  to  the  super 
for  a  few  days  after  it  is  filled  and  sealed  over. 

Commence  operations  by  passing  a  piece  of  thin  wire  directly 
under  the  super.  This  will  sever  the  combs  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  bell-glass,  and  insert  Some  thin  wedges  of  wood  to 
enable  the  bees  to  clean  up  the  honey  from  the  leaking  combs, 
caused  by  cutting  through  them  with  the  wire. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  the  super  will  be  ready  for  removal. 
Lift  it  bodily  from  the  hive,  and  carry  it  at  least  50  yards  away. 
The  bees  will  run  over  the  side  in  great  numbers,  and  should 
.  be  brushed  off -with  a  feather.  Wrap  a  cloth  round  the  super,  and 
stand  it  mouth  upwards  in  a  quiet  corner  in  the  open  air,  when 
the  bees  will  at  once  crawl  to  the  light  and  fly  back  to  their 
hive.  The  young  ones  may  be  brushed  off,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  glass  will  be  found  to  be  quite  clear  of  bees.  It  may 
then  be  placed  on  a  stand  in  the  same  position  it  occupied  on 
the  hive,  and  if  stood  in  a  warm  dry  room  the  honey  will 
remain  in  good  condition  until  required  for  use. 

Exhibiting  Glass  Supers. 

A  few  of  the  local  flower  show  committeei  offer  prizes  for 
honey  exhibited  in  various  forms,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
cottagers  to  keep  bees,  the  wording  of  the  schedule  varying  but 
little  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Prizes  are  usually 
offered  for  the  best  glass  of  honey.  These  are  of  various  sizes, 
containing,  when  well  filled,  from  3  to  10  lbs.  of  honey.  I  once 
saw  a  large  shallow  glass  super  of  honey  exhibited  which  weighed 
upwards  of  60  lbs.  Had  it  been  well  filled  and  sealed  it  would 
have  weighed  considerably  more,  but  such  huge  supers  as  these  are 
practically  useless,  and  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  smaller 
sizes  are  of  little  value,  as  at  the  present  day  they  are  practically 
unsaleable.  Shopkeepers  will  sometimes  place  one  in  their  windows 
as  an  advertisement,  but  very  few  sufltice  for  that  purpose. 

The  production  of  them  should  not  be  encouraged,  as  it  often 
has  the  opposite  effect  to  what  was  intended,  by  disheartening  the 
working  man,  and  causing  him  to  give  up  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  profitable  undertaking.  Modern  ideas  in  bee-keeping  travel 
slowly,  but  surely,  and  in  many  isolated  country  villages,  far 
removed  from  the  busy  town  and  railway,  I  have  lately  seen  signs 
of  a  great  improvement  in  the  methods  of  bee  management,  the 
moveable  frame  hive  and  the  crate  of  sections  taking  the  plaee  of 
the  straw  skep  and  the  bell-glass.  The  sulphur  pit  for  destroying 
the  bees  after  their  season’s  libour  was  over  is  now  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  a  more  humane  system  practised.  I  know  of  only 
two  of  the  old  school  of  bee-keepers  who  still  condemn  their  bees 
to  the  sulphur  pit,  and  think  the  old  plan  the  best. 

Daring  the  past  week  I  have  oflSciated  as  judge  at  a  small  local 
show,  at  which  prizes  were  offered  for  comb  honey  in  lections, 
and  run  honey  in  glass  jars,  and  for  the  first  time  no  prizes  were 
offered  for  bell-glasses.  Several  good  glasses  were,  however,  shown 
not  for  competition.  These  were  well  filled  with  honey  of  good 
quality.  From  one  of  the  exhibitors  I  learned  he  had  still  his  first 
prize  glass  super  on  hand  from  last  year,  having  failed  to  obtain  a 
purchaser. 

Kuch  practical  lessons  as  these  will  doubtless  do  more  for  the 
humane  and  profitable  system  of  modern  bee-keeping  in  that 
district  than  any  amount  of  talking  or  writing.  The  honey 
exhibited  on  the  whole  was  not  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
owing  to  the  dull,  sunless  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  honey  flow. 

Dysentery. 

A  correspondent  has  asked  several  questions  on  “  chloric 
dropsical  fever.”  It  is  as  well  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  in  bee¬ 
keeping  a*  well  as  in  gardening.  “Chloric  dropsical  fever”  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  dysentery,  a  disease  now  well  known  to 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers.  The  beet  when  suffering  from  this 
disease  are  often  very  much  swollen,  but  they  are  not  all  affected 
in  the  same  manner.  They  also  void  a  yellow,  disagreeable  smelling 
excrement  over  the  combs  and  floorboard,  and  when  the  bees  take 
a  flight  on  fine  days  they  soil  everything  with  tbii  objectionable 
matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary.  The  smell  noticed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  no  doubt  arose  from  thit  cause,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  decaying  straw  round  the  bottom  of  the 
straw  skep. 

Cause  of  Dysentery. 

Fortunately  this  is  a  disease  that  the  careful  bee-keeper  may 
guard  against,  the  chief  causes  being  bad  food,  such  as  the  common 
kinds  of  brown  sugar  and  sugars  manufactured  from  Beet,  and  feed¬ 
ing  late  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  bees  cannot  seal  over  their  stores 
before  winter  sets  in.  If  they  have  not  been  artificially  fed  the 
same  thing  may  happen  if  they  obtain  the  juices  from  decayed 


Apples,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  other  late  fruits,  which  they  are 
inclined  to  do  when  honey  is  scarce  in  the  autumn.  Dampness  in 
the  hive  should  always  be  guarded  against,  as  dysentery  will  be 
almost  certain  to  follow  in  its  wake.  This  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  dysentery  in  several  stocks  examined  daring  the  past  spring.  • 

Cure  for  Dysentery. 

Bees  are,  as  a  rule,  only  affected  with  dysentery  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Should  the  disease  show  itself  early  in 
the  winter,  and  no  steps  are  taken  to  cure  it,  the  bees  will  probably 
die  before  spring.  If  the  bees  in  a  frame  hive  are  affected  remove 
them  and  the  combs  into  a  clean  hive,  and  cover  them  up  warm.  If 
the  weather  is  favourable  feed  them  with  warm  syrup,  otherwise 
with  soft  candy  under  the  quilt.  Warm  weather  will  work  wonders, 
as  after  the  bees  have  had  a  few  cleansing  flights  the  disease 
will  disappear,  and  with  favourable  weather  the  bees  will  probably 
store  a  surplus.  Affected  stocks  in  straw  skeps  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage,  but  if  given  a  clean  floorboard,  supplied  with 
necessary  food  as  above,  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  no  fear  need  be 
felt  as  to  the  result,  ai  the  hot  weather  will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

The  bees  that  have  “  a  shiny  appearance  as  if  varnished  ”  are 
old  bees,  the  hairiness  being  worn  off  their  bodies  owing  to  hard 
work  and  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  from  their  hives. — 
An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Southwark  Street. —  Wholesale  Bulb 
Catalogue. 

B  Hartland,  Cork. — Irish  Orown  Tulips. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naples. — Bulbs  and  Plants. 

L.  Spath,  Baumschulenweg,  Berlin. — Bulbs. 

A.  Woodroffe,  4,  Grafton  Road,  Auckland,  Fruit  Trees. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Seed  of  Harebells  (/.  — If  by  “  Harebell  ”is  meant  the  “  Blue¬ 

bell  of  Scotland,”  Campanula  rotuniifolia,  now  in  flower  on  many 
moorlands,  and  the  “  White  Harebell,  or  “Nun  of  the  Fields,”  C.  r.  alba, 
you  may  secure  plants  throngb  any  nurseryman  growing  herbaceous 
plants.  Possibly  they  may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  seed  of  both, 
but,  though  very  beautiful  plants,  they  are  little  grown  for  sale.  C.  pnlla, 
being  considered  superior  to  the  blue  Harebell,  is  kept  in  stock  by  large 
growers  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 

Economy  of  Clottaea  Moths  (^Inguirer')  —The  habits  of  this 
group  of  small  moths  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  tribes.  Other 
moths  of  similar  size  that  might  enter  houses  through  doors  or  windows 
would  not  deposit  eggs  upon  the  substances  which  are  the  nutriment  of 
the  larvm  or  caterpillars  of  clothes  moths.  There  are  many  moths 
resembling  them  the  caterpillars  of  which  feed  on  buds,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seed  pods,  but  they  keep  to  their  particular  food.  Of  course,  clothes 
moths  of  various  species  fake  excursions  on  the  wing,  going  sometimes 
from  house  to  house,  though  they  seldom  travel  far.  We  have  a  number 
of  them,  some  being  more  destructive  and  numerous  than  others.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  irreparable  mischief  is  done  by  these  caterpillars 
before  their  proceedings  have  been  observed.  The  great  thing  is  to 
pre'^ent  the  deposition  of  eggs,  but  it  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  kill 
every  small  moth  seen  indoors  on  the  chance  that  it  might  be  one  of  the 
tribe.  Tinea  tapetzella  is  emphatically  the  woollen  moth,  the  larva 
cutting  out  its  curious  protective  case,  often  parti-coloured,  from  all 
sorts  of  cloth  garments,  carpets,  and  rugs  which  supply  its  food.  Then 
T.  pellionella,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a  preference  for  skins,  devouring 
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furs  and  hair.  The  case  is  constructed  of  pieces  of  uniform  size.  Its 
relative,  T.  crinella,  chooses  similar  articles,  and  is  also  partial  to  feathers. 
It  has  been  found  that  most  of  these  moths  have  an  aversion  to  the  smell 
of  ordinary  brown  paper,  and  avoid  whatever  is  enclosed  in  it.  A 
variety  of  more  pmngent  odours  have  been  ased  to  keep  off  their  attacks, 

.  Propagratlngr  Carnations  (/.  E.'). — Layering  is  the  best  method, 
because  surest.  The  euU  ot  July  or  beginning  of  August  is  the  usual 
time.  Before  commencing  a  compost  should  be  prepared  of  leaf  sSil, 
loam,  and  sharp  sand  in  equal  proportions.  Pegs  can  be  made  of  any 
convenient  forked  twigs,  bracken  stems,  or  even  hairpins.  A  layer  of 
soil  about  2  inches  in  thickness  should  be  placed  around  each  plant  for 
the  young  plants  to  root  into.  The  shoots  selected  must  be  denuded  of 
a  few  of  their  leaves  at. the  base  of  the  wood,  and  a  slit  made  from  this 
point  upwards,  extending  through  a  joint  of  the  bare  stem,  so  that  a 
tongue  is  formed.  The  layer  should  then  be  carefully  pegged  down  in 
its  place,  keeping  the  incision  open.  About  an  inch  of  soil  must  then 
be  placed  over  the  layered  part  to  a  little  beyond  the  peg,  and  the  whole 
well  watered.  In  five  or  six  weeks  they  will  be  rooted  and  may  be 
detached,  potting  or  transplanting.  Much  layering  is  done  now. 

Forcingr  Strawberries  (^Cross'). — La  Grosse  Suerde  and  Royal 
Sovereign  should  form  the  first  batch,  and  being  started  at  the  beginning 
of  December  ought  to  afford  fruit  in  March.  President  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  may  be  started  at  the  new  year,  and  they  will  give  fruit  in 
April.  The  beginning  of  February  is  early  enough  to  start  British 
Queen,  and  it  will  then  give  ripe  fruit  in  May.  Each  batch  will  be  over 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  but  to  maintain  an  unbroken  succession 
you  should  iotroduce  some  La  Grosse  Sucf^e  and  Royal  Sovereign  at 
the  same  time,  or  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  some  of  the  two 
last  at  the  same  time  as  British  Queen.  All  are  excellent  varieties,  and 
force  well  from  the  times  named.  Very  early  forcing  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
advisable  for  marketing,  a  month  after  the  turn  of  the  days  being  worth 
two  before,  and  to  have  full  crops  the  plants  must  be  brought  forward 
gently,  not  hurrying  them  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  each  batch  a  fortnight  of  cool  treatment  before 
starting. 

BXusbroom  Ketchup  (A.  3/.  BJ), — There  are  one  or  two  methods 
to  choose  from.  (1)  Take  4  lbs.  of  Mushrooms,  and  the  same  of 
common  salt ;  sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  Mushrooms,  and  when  the 
yuice  is  drawn  out  add  8  ozs.  of  pimento  and  1  oz.  of  cloves.  Boil 
these  for  a  short  time,  and  press  out  the  liquor  ;  that  which  remains 
may  be  treated  again  with  salt  and  water  for  an  inferior  kind.  (2)  Take 
the  large  fiaps  of  Mushrooms  gathered  when  dry,  and  bruise  them  ;  put 
some  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pan,  and  strew  salt  over  them  :  then 
pul  on  another  layer  of  Mushrooms,  then  salt,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
sufficient.  Let  them  stand  a  day  or  two,  stirring  them  every  day  ; 
strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add 
one  quart  of  red  wine  ;  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with 
a  race  or  two  of  cut  ginger.  If  not  salt  enough  add  a  little  more.  Boil 
it  till  one  quart  is  wasted,  strain  it  into  a  pan,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Pour 
it  from  the  settlings,  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  tightly.  (3)  Take  care  that 
the  Mushrooms  are  of  the  right  sort  and  fresh  gathered.  Full-grown 
flaps  are  the  best.  Put  a  layer  of  thtse  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  earthen 
pan,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt;  then  add  another  layer  of  Mush¬ 
rooms,  with  more  salt,  and  ao  on  alternately.  Let  them  remain  two  or 
three  hours,  by  which  time  the  salt  will  ha'o'e  penetrated  the  Mushrooms, 
and  rendered  them  easy  to  break  ;  then  pound  them  iu  a  mortar,  or 
mash  them  well  with  your  bands,  and  let  them  remain  two, days,  during 
which  stir  them  up  and  mash  them  well  ;  then  pour  them  into  a  stone 
jar,  and  to  every  quart  pub  1  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper  ;  stop  the  jar 
closely,  set  it  in  a  stewpanful  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  two 
hours.  On  taking  out  the  jar  pour  the  juice  clear  from  the  sediment 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  clean  s'ewpan.  and  let  it  boil  gently  half  an 
hour  ;  skim  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  jar  or  jag  ;  cover  it  closely, 
let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day,  then  decant  it  off  as  gently 
as  possible  through  a  tamis  or  thick  flannel  bag  till  it  is  perfectly  fine, 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  good  brandy  to  each  pint.  Now  let  it  stand 
again,  when  a  fresh  sediment  will  be  deposited,  from  which  the  ketchup 
must  be  gently  poured  off  into  bottles  which  have  been  previously 
washed  with  brandy  or  other  ardent  spiiyt.  Kept  closely  corked  and  in 
a  cool  place  it  will  remain  good  a  long  time.  Examine  it,  however, 
occasionally  by  placing  a  strong  light  behind  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
if  any  skin  appears  upon  it  boil  it  up  again  with  a  few  peppercorns 
This  is  called  double  ketchup,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  it  will  impart  the 
full  flavour  of  Mushroom  to  half  a  pint  of  sance. 

XETames  of  Plants. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers, 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  frond* 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firn 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  bes 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  namer' 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligsturef, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(£r.  O  '). — 1,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  polydactylis  ;  2,  Lastrea  filix-mas 
cristata  ;  3,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  cristata ;  4,  name  of  this  in  our 
next  issue  ;  5.  Polysticbum  espense  ;  the  Croton  is  Van  Oerstedti 
(TV.  3/.  A.). — 1,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsonians 
erecta  viridis  ;  3,  dead  ;  4,  Retinospora  ericoides.  (f?.  T.N.). — Tbrougl 
careless  packing  all  your  specimens  were  dead.  Send  fresh  one  properly 
pacsed,  and  they  shall  have  prompt  attention.  (O'.  M.  JP.). — As  we 
have  repeatedly  stated,  Roses  are  florists’  flowers,  and  can  only  be  named 
by  comparison  in  a  large  collection. 
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Apples,  'fasmanians,  per 
ease  ..  .. 

Oherries,  J  sieve  . .  .  . . 

Qarrants,  Black,  per  J  sieve 
„  Red,  „ 


Asparagus,  per  100  ..  1. 

Beaus,  per  lU . . 

Beet.  Red,  dopen . 

Oarroos,  bvCttdh  . .  .  ,  . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

f'elery.  bundle  ■  ..  ..  .. 

Ooleworts,'  dozen  bunobei 
Cucumbers,  dozen  .. 

Rudlve,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 


Arbor  Vitfe  (various)  doz. 
Aspidistra,  dozen  , .  . . 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Balsims,  per  dozen . . 
Calceolarias,  per  dozen  . . 
Campanulas,  per  dozen  . , 
Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . , 
Crassula,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Draceens,  various,  dozen  . . 
Dractena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Ericas,  various,  per  dozen  . 
Euony  m  us ,  var.,  dozen  . . 
Everyreens.  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns  iu  variety,  dozen  .. 
Perns  (sirall)  per  hundred 
Ficus  elastica. each  ..  .. 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

Arum  Lilies.  18  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunoh 
Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

„  dozen  bunches 
Cornflower,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Euebaris,  dozen . 

Gardenias,  dozen 
Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Marguerites,  12  bTinohes  . . 
Mignonetie,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Myosotis  cr  Forget-me-not, 
dozen  bunches . 


FRUIT. 


I.  d.  8.  d. 

0  0  to  0  0 
T  0  18  e 
6  6  0  0 
4  0  4  6 


Grapes,  per  lb.  . .  < . .  ■  0 

Lemons,  case  . . 11 

Peaches .  i,  ..  1 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ..  2 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  . .  0 


vegetables. 


di  8.  d. 

9  to  2  0 

n  14  0 

6  10  0 

II  6  0 

6  IS 


s. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Oreaa,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakaie,  per  basket  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

0 

0 

0 

0' 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  ,  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

6. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

6 

0to36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen  . . 

4 

0  to  8 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

& 

0 

10 

6 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Liiium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

,,  lancifollum,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Nasturtium,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  eacu  .. 

1 

0 

IS 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

„  (speoiraens^  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  , . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

r 

0 

,,  scarlets,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

g 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

PRIOBS.- 

OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  Id  vailetv 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

A 

8. 

d 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

6  to  12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

s 

0 

Poppies,  various,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

8 

bunches  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Primula  (double),  oozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8prav« 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrothrum,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Boses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Bed,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Bafrano  (English), 

dozen.. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

c 

3 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

6 

6 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

HALF  BROTHER  TO  MALT. 


We  are  not  rabid  teetotallers,  and  we  think  the  best  way  to 
keep  men  sober  is  by  providing  them  with  wholesome  cheap 
drinks.  The  old-fashioned  “  home  brewed  ”  comes  as  near  the 
mark  as  any  drink  can,  combining  pleasant  flavour,  little 
stimulant,  with  low  price.  But  the  days  of  this  good,  honest 
drink  are  over.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  find  old  fashioned 
people  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  brewing  for  themselves.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  buy  from  the  nearest  brewer,  who  obligingly 
carts  the  barrel  up  to  your  door,  rolls  it  into  the  cellar,  and  will 
tap  and  taste  at  your  bidding.  What  are  the  ingredients  now 
in  use  we  are  not  chemists  enough  to  know,  but  this  we  can 
tell  that  the  drink  is  totally  different,  neither  good  for  brain, 
l)ody,  nor  purse  The  old-fashioned  recipe  was  malt  an  1  Hops — 
malt  from  our  own  English  Barley  and  Hops  from  one  or  other 
of  the  English  counties 

We  have  written  so  much  on  Barley,  its  varieties  and  its 
culture,  that  we  thought  for  one  paper  we  might  profitably  turn 
to  its  fellow  subject — Hops,  the  two  combined  having  formed 
for  ages  the  standing  drink  of  the  true  born  Briton. 

What  an  anomaly  it  seems,  and  yet  how  often  we  find  that  an 
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abundant  crop  means,  not  wealth,  but  loss  and  serious  loss  to 
the  producer.  The  consumer  alone  benefits  and  perhaps  not  to 
the  fullest  extent.  That  sentence  is  open  to  amendment. 
What  about  the  middleman?  Does  not  he  feather  his  nest  at 
the  expense  of  both  parties  ? 

In  looking  over  an  account  of  the  growing  Hop  crop  of  1896 
in  Kent,  Sussex*  Surrey,  Hants,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  we 
are  very  much  struck  by  the  despondent  tone  running  through 
all.  The  money  returns  for  last  year’s  crop  were  so  bad  that 
many  growers  appear  to  have  lost  heart,  and  are  making  no 
endeavour  to  properly  and  adequately  cultivate  their  bines ; 
indeed  it  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  that  they  have  not  the 
necessary  capital,  but  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  Some  of  the  land  has  been  under  Hop  cultivation  for  over  100 
years.  Of  other  crops  land  tires  Is  it  not  also  possible  that 
this  continuous  growth  has  exhausted  the  land  of  those 
constituents  that  the  Hop  needs,  and  that  no  manure  exists 
which  is  quite  equal  to  supplying  this  loss  ? 

The  outlook  in  Kent  is  better  now  than  it  was  some  few 
weeks  ago.  The  longed-for  rain  has  materially  assisted  the 
growth  of  the  bine,  which  has  been  terribly  handicapped  by 
insect  peats ;  indeed,  well-informed  growers  assert  there  has 
been  no  visitation  so  severe  since  1882. 

Judging  from  analogy  frosts,  late  and  persistent,  with 
drought  must  have  been  very  preva’ent.  for  we  generally  find  it 
is  on  frost-injured  vegetation  that  various  flies  abound 
Earwigs  and  wireworms,  too,  have  played  their  part  in  the  havoc 
made,  and  it  appears  only  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  dreaded 
mould  to  become  general  for  the  Hop  grower’s  cup  of  trouble 
to  run  over.  Mention  is  made  of  this  mould  in  several  reports, 
but  all  agree  that  at  present  it  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
spread.  J  t  appears  in  all  the  gardens  where  the  Hop  is  doing 
fairly  well  Washing  has  been  resorted  to  with  much  vigour, 
and  those  gardens  in  which  the  ground  is  well  worked  and  clean 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  mould  spreading.  A  great  deal  is 
urged  in  favour  of  early  washing,  so  as  to  destroy  the  aphides 
before  they  get  firm  h  )ld  Where  washing  is  neglected  the  bines 
have  no  chance,  and  are  already  giving  up. 

With  the  best  attention  and  care  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
the  bines  hardly  yet  do  more  than  reach  the  top  of  the  poles. 
Everywhere  the  same — bad  cultivation  bad  results;  gooi 
careful  management,  goo  1  promising  crops.  One  writer  says, 
‘The  lov  price  of  last  season’s  growth  has  so  thoroughly 
disappointed  growers  that  one  hardly  thinks  about  them  (Hop  ) 
with  any  amount  of  interest.” 

We  can  quite  understand  the  feeling  manifested  here,  but 
surely  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  sit  down  and  submit  quietly 
under  these  circumstances  There  must  be  some  means  of 
improving  the  sit  ation. 

We  hear  that  the  County  Council  of  Kent  is  taking  the 
matter  in  hand,  sending  practical  men  to  lecture,  and  practical 
men  to  experiment  with  the  diseased  crop-'.  Agricultural 
chemistry  is  an  advancing  science,  and  good  farming  aided  by 
science  ought  to  find  some  way  out  of  this  desperate  condition 
We  do  not  know  much  of  Hop  culture,  but  dare  we  apply  the 
ax  om  of  a  well-1- nown  Fo  ato  grower  when  talked  to  about 
remedies  for  Potato  disease?  ‘  Grow  the  strong  rather  than 
doctor  the  weakly.”  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Farmers  are  usually  credited  with  the  inclination  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  things,  and  although,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
report  for  Kent  is  fair  and  improving,  yet  those  reports  for 
Worcester  and  Hereford  are  very  unfavourable  indeed. 

We  notice  one  correspondent  estimates  the  crop  at  one  half 
of  last  year  s  and  another  at  one-third  ;  one  again  thinks  that 
with  favourable  weather  for  the  next  two  months  an  average 
crop  may  be  grown,  but  this  only  in  well  cultivated  gardens 
where  the  bine  has  been  carefully  washed. 

Hain  seems  to  be  still  much  wanted,  especially  ^or  the  young 


plantations.  Here  again  in  these  counties  the  aphis  blight  of 
this  year  is  compared  with  that  of  1882.  Our  memory  does  not 
carry  us  so  far  back,  but  we  wonder  what  were  the  climatic 
conditions  of  that  year.  If  the  season  is  early,  as  may  be  fairly 
expected,  the  picking  will  be  early  too,  and  weakly  bines  will 
have  no  time  to  recover  lost  ground. 

A  few  later  notes  have  just  come  to  hand  ;  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  earlier  ones.  Washing  and  good  cultivation 
have  made  a  stand-up  fight  with  aphis,  and  the  enemy  at  present 
is  subdued  All  these  washings  mean  expense,  and  the  crops 
even  now  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 

When  the  French  Vine  growers  were  in  despair  over  the 
destruction  of  their  vineyards  by  the  dreaded  phylloxera  the 
Vines  were  uprooted  and  burned,  the  land  thoroughly  purified, 
and  fresh  Vines  imported  from  America  The  French  do  not 
usually  beat  us  in  enterprise ;  John  Bull  ought  to  be  equal,  if 
not  before,  him  in  expedients  for  saving  his  pocket  and 
preserving  to  himself  an  old  and  valuable  industry.  Verb.  sap. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  later  hay  ia  being  got  ander  most  favourable  conditions,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  farmer  with  regard  to  this  first  of  harvests  must  surely  be 
good  as  regards  condition  and  quality,  though  quantity  may  in  some 
parts  be  lacking.  Ensilage  this  year  will  have  to  take  second  place  to 
hay  without  a  doubt,  for  when  all  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  hay  of 
fine  quality  will  always  be  preferred  by  stock,  if  they  have  a  fair  choice. 
With  well  got  hay,  even  if  the  bulk  be  only  moderate,  winter  may  be 
faced  with  equanimity.  When  crops  are  very  heavy  they  are  often 
coarse,  and  though  the  quantity  may  appear  large,  the  stock  of  real 
wholesome  food  may  be  lets  than  is  the  case  in  a  dry  season  with  only 
half  the  weight  per  acre,  but  which  cattle  consume  to  the  last  mouthful. 

The  hot  weather  is  ripening  the  cereals  quickly.  Wheat  is,  no  doubt, 
the  crop  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  so  widely  set  when  closely  examined  as 
we  had  expected  ;  four  grains  in  a  cluster  are  not  very  easy  to  find,  but 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  plant  being  so  very  thick  on  the  ground  that 
the  heaviest  of  ears  can  hardly  be  expected.  Barley  is  much  improved 
with  the  rains,  and  on  good  soils  now  promises  to  be  but  little  behind 
Wheat.  Very  little  is  laid,  and  with  fine  weather  for  harvest,  fine  quality 
should  be  assured. 

Oats,  though  improved,  cannot  be  an  average  crop ;  they  are  very 
uneven,  and  will  be  difficult  to  harvest,  as  there  are  so  many  different 
growths. 

Mangolds  are  making  up  leeway  rapidly,  and  may  make  an  average 
crop  ;  but  S  vedes  are  growing  badly,  and  promise  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
roots.  Common  Turnips  are  doing  well  except  the  earliest  ones,  which, 
sown  about  the  same  time  as  the  Swedes,  seem  to  be  affected  with  the 
same  lack  of  vigour. 

The  ground  from  which  tares  have  been  mown,  if  worked  well  and 
then  deeply  ploughed,  will  grow  a  fair  crop  of  late  Turnips;  but  the 
work  must  be  done  at  once,  and  the  seed  drilled  as  early  as  possible. 

We  fear  the  young  Clovers  in  the  corn  are  only  a  poor  plant ;  much 
of  the  earliest  sown  seem  to  have  been  withered  up  by  the  drought,  and 
the  rains  came  too  late.  The  shrinkage  of  sheep  food  for  next  year 
which  is  thus  entailed  is  not  the  only  loss  therefrom  ;  as  a  weak  seed 
pasture  must  be  followed  by  a  light  corn  crop  the  effect  is  felt  through¬ 
out  the  course. 

Farm  work  at  present  on  arable  land  is  represented  by  one  word — ffoe. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBaERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  SyUAKB.  London. 

Lat.  Slosa'AC"  N. :  Long.  0“8'0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet 
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— 
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— 
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16 
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17 
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63  3 

N. 

63-9 

67-4 

53-2 

120-1 

53-0 

— 

Saturday  ., 

18 
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N. 

63-1 
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43  3 

— 

30-182 

66-5 

67-7 
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77-2 

54-4 
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49-8 

0-081 

REMARKS. 

12th.— Almost  unbroken  sunshine. 

13th. — Sunny  and  rather  hazy  and  close. 

Uth.— Overcast  early ;  hazy  and  oppressive  day  ;  cloudy  evening. 

16th.—  Overcast  early  and  frequently  cloudy  during  the  da\ ,  but  much  bright  sunshine  ; 
threatening  rain  in  evening. 

16th.— Overcast,  with  high  wind  and  spots  of  rain  in  morning,  almost  continuous  rain 
from  noon  to  6  P.M.,  and  overcast  after. 

17th.— Generally  overcast  in  morning,  frequently  sunny  in  afternoon. 

18th.— Sunny  early,  overcast  morning,  sunny  all  afternoon,  and  cloudy  again  in 
evening. 

Another  hot  and  dry  week.  The  temperature,  however,  has  not  reached  90“  in  the 
shade.- G.  J.  Symon^. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


JAMiS  VElfCH  &  SONS 

Beg  to  intimate  they  can  now  supply  all  the  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries, 

either  in  Pots  or  as  Runners. 


SPECIAL  LIST,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


of  ^ortkuItei[t 


THURSDAY,  JULY  30.  1896. 


Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths, 

Early  Snowflake  Paper- White  Narcissus. 

&  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  the  arrival  of,  IN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  CONDITION,  the  above  valuable 

BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING, 

And  will  be  pleased  to  receive  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 


JANIES  VEITGH 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAO,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


I  BEOONIAS 

j  Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  Davis’8  Descriptive  Oatalbgue,  Kreb.  a  Hand¬ 
some  OOLOURED  plate  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatif  e  on  Oultivation,  free  for  Is. 

r  B.  R.  DAVIS,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 

i:  'III  '  ■  ■  ■  I 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

6000  Oases  op  PLAbTS  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
Special  List  for  Amateurs.  j.  e.  SMITH. 


PRSI.Il»IXKrARY  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  Sl  CO. 

OFFKR 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  inch  and  upwards  ..  18s.  6d.  per  100 

„  .1  smaller  . los.  6d.  „ 

PAPKR-WUITE  NARCIS.SU8  . 6s. 

DOUBLE  EOMAN  NAR<  ISSUS . 63.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODIL”,  first  size. 

Imported  bulbs . 63.  6d.  „ 

For  delivery  In  August. 

DUC  VAN  TUOL  TULIPS,  scarlet  \ 

AKTCS  „ 

LRMMACULEE  >28.6d.perl00,6d,perdoz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA,, 

WOUVBKMAN  .,  I 

CHRYSOLORA  .,  ..  63.  per  100,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 14,.  per  100 

„  ,1  „  named,  our  selection  iss  6d.  „ 

First-size  HYACINTHS,  the  bfest  quality,  and 

first-ola»8  vartet'es .  43.  to  S-".  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . Ss.Od.  perlOO 

„  PKINCKPS . 6e.  „ 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  ts.ciwriage  paid. 

38.  in  the  £  Discount  off  all  Bulbs  for  “Cash  with  Order,” 

CATALOGUES  ready  In  August. 

CARAWAY  &  CO.,  cuFTorBRisTOL. ! 

NO.  840.— Vot.  YXXIII ,  Third  Series. 


JOHNSON’SlMMYirMUSHROOM 


Being  one  of  the  largest  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
and  keeping  over  100  cows  from 
which  I  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  virgin  spawn,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  oiler  the  best  obtainable  at  3s.  per 
bushel. 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities 
and  the  Trade. 

HAKTSER  KXI.I.,EAX.ZUG, 

MIDDLESEX. 


Cuthberts’  Bulbs 

FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

R.  A  G.  CUTHBERTS’  OATALOGUB  of  the  above  is  Now 
Ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

BULB  IMPORTERS,  SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 


TENTS!  TENTS!!  TENTS!!!— 

L  I  have  purchased  6flO0  ARMY  TENTS  (40  feet  circum¬ 
ference)  scarcely  used.  Complete  with  poles,  pegs,  and  lines ; 
cost  £6  each.  Will  send  any  number, carriage  nald  for  24a.  each. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Speclai'y  adaptable  for  sporting  and 
pleasure  purposes.  TWO  JUST  SUPPLIED  TO  BUCKING¬ 
HAM  PALACE.  The  tollowlng  unsolicited  Te.stimonial  )a  one 
out  of  many  hundreds  weekly ‘  April  29th,  1890.  Dear  SIR,— 
Accept  my  thanks  ior  the  tents  safeD  received  to-day ;  I  am 
very  pleased  with  them.— F.  H.  HILL,  Duddington  Park,Portc- 
bello,  Midlothian.’ 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Meliourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


MARQUEES  FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS, 

ill  SPORTS,  (Sc.  Made  of  best  Tent  Canvas,  30  feet  by  16 
feet,  with  poles,  pegs,  runners,  lines,  mallets,  and  bags.  All 
complete,  ready  for  use,  can  be  sent  on  approval,  £14 ;  or'ginally 
cost  £36. 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton. 


DURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL, SpeciallyPrepated 

1  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
ouUwe:  ‘'Charcoa.  Is  Invaluable  as  a  mannrtal  agent;  each 
littio  piece  Is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There 
is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having  Charcoal 
applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  the  Mauufactmrers, 

HIRST,  BROOKE,  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


CHESTER. 


The  interest  of  the  Horticultural  world 
during  the  next  week  will  be  centred  in  the 
beautiful  and  quaint  old  city  of  Chester.  The 
occasion  is  that  of  the  Horticultural  show  and 
al  fresco  fHe,  to  be  held  on  the  historic  Roodee 
on  the  6th  and  6th  of  August. 

Before^  we  say  anything  about  the  f6te  we 
feel  inclined  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  our 
readers  in  the  city  itself.  Chester  has  a  unique 
history.  Its  name  readily  suggests  its  deriva¬ 
tion — casira^  a  camp,  and  our  minds  are  taken 
back  over  the  long  stretch  of  years  dividing  us 
from  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
Whilst  other  cities  or  towns  in  England  carry 
evidecce  of  a  similar  derivation  in  the  “  cester  ” 
or  “  Chester  ’’  forming  the  after  part  of  the  name 
they  now  bear,  still  Chester,  without  prefix  or 
affix,  signified  simply  the  Camp,  and  considered 
from  this  point  of  view  a  suggestion  is  given 
of  its  then  chief  importance  amongst  the  centres 
dotted  about  our  island  in  which  the  Romans 
rested  in  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  old  city  bears  strongly  everywhere  the 
impress  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  is  the  only 
city  in  England  with  a  complete  circuit  of 
“walls.”  The  entire  round  of  this  curious 
walking- way  can  be  made  without  a  break,  finish¬ 
ing  at  the  point  whence  the  start  was  made. 
It  has,  too,  its  curious  archways  skirting  the 
streets  called  “The  Rows  a  covered  half- 
balcony,  half-promenade,  giving  a  charming  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  place, 
and  constituting  a  problem  yet  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  arcbmologist  as  to  the  primitive  purpose 
for  which  the  Rows  were  provided. 

The  streets  and  buildings  within  the  walls  con. 
stitute  the  City  proper,  for  the  walls  themselves 
marked  the  boundary.  The  streets  lie  four 
square,  and  along  these  often  enough  doubtless 
there  would  be  heard  the  echo  of  the  tramp  of 
the  Roman  soldiery.  So  the  place  is  full  of 
these  memories  of  the  past,  and  whilst  there  are 
crypts  and  curious  old  underground  chambers 
dotted  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  there  are 
stored  in  its  museum  old  sculptured  stones, 
inscribed  monuments  and  altars,  with  other  relics 
of  the  Roman  time.  In  these  “  Sermons  in  Stone  ” 
there  are  written  histories  which  rouse  in  the 
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miud  spectres  of  the  spirit  of  a  past  age— an  age  which  bears  its 
lesson  nobly  to  this  time  present,  for  one  of  the  features  by  which 
the  architectural  or  constructive  efforts  of  the  Romans  are  at  this 
day  Identified  is  admitted  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  work 
was  well  done.  The  military  spirit  is  strongly  in  evidence,  and  the 
inscription  of  the  XX.  Legion,  with  the  figure  of  the  wild  boar 
carved  boldly  and  artistically,  confronts  one  often  enough  in  look¬ 
ing  over  these  remarkable  relics,  so  complete  in  their  resting  place 
in  the  room  of  Arcbjeology  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  a  buildioa 
through  which  visitors  to  Chester  must  be  sore  to  see. 

VVe  are,  however,  perhaps  dwelling  too  fondly  upon  this  aspect 
ot  the  city’s  treasures,  as  after  all  we  are  not  writing  for  the 
antiquary,  but  for  the  horticulturist.  We  ought,  then,  to  refer  to 
the  natural  surroundings  of  Chester  in  its  geographical  situation  so 
to  speak,  and  with  reference  to  its  distinctive  place  on  the  chart 
which  defines  for  us  the  position  of  centres  of  interest  dotted  about 
upon  our  sea-circled  Isle.  Chester  has  been  called  often  enough  the 
ate  of  Wales.”  The  title  is  rightly  descriptive,  for  the  city 
les  clean  and  quiet— there  is  no  clatter  of  mill-wheels  or  fumes 
of  factory  smoke-at  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  hills.  Standing  on 
tie  fringe  of  the  city  one  could  almost  throw  a  stone  beyond  the 
border  line  which  separates  Wales  from  England-Cheshire  from 

mtshire.  The  sea  creeps  up  very  nearly  to  the  westein  gate, 
and  at  one  time  indeed  swept  over  the  very  site  upon  which  the 
show  next  week  will  be  held,  so  that  the  western  gate  is  still  called 
the  Watergate.  The  landscape  is  full  of  beauty,  and  when  one 
moves  abtuc  it  i«  readily  seen  that  close  up  to  the  city  there  are 
broad  acres  of  park  lands,  beautifully  wooded  and  splendidly  kept 
and  the  whole  district  is  rich  with  horticultural  treasure.  The 
flora  of  the  district  is  interesting,  and  the  Fauna  equally  so  ;  but 
1  our  readers  take  our  advice  and  visit  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
they  will  there  find  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  them  upon  these 
points,  so  that  we  need  not  say  any  more. 

The  palatial  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
Eaton— IS  within  three  miles  of  the  city  itself,  and  as  the  Hall 
is  rnodern,  and  His  Grace  is  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  resources  of  Eaton  hold  a  foremost  place 
m  the  gardening  establhhments  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
Dukes  head  gaidener,  is,  as  we  all  know,  as  able  as  he  is  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  as  courteous  as  he  is  practical,  to  that  it  is  something 
more  than  an  educational  treat  to  be  permitted  to  stroll  through 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  this  beautiful  place.  Interesting,  too, 
are  the  environs  of  Hawarden  Castle,  the  rtsidence  of  the 
R.ght  Honourable  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  and  if  the  gardens 
at  Hawarden  Castle  are  not  upon  a  strikingly  extensive  scale  if 
measured  by  the  range  and  floral  resources  of  Eaton,  the  Park  at 
Hawarden  presents  features  which  give  it  a  leading  place  in 
landscape  scenery  varied  and  beautiful. 

In  another  direction,  and  possibly  an  even  more  interesting 
direction  to  horticulturists  generally,  are  the  Chester  Nurseries, 
^stabhshtd  before  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  name  of 
ickson  has  assumed  a  kind  of  ancient  association  with  the  nursery 


interest,  and  which  has  become  also  historic.  It  is  not 


our 
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purpose  to  say  very  much  of  these  nurseries  at  this  particular 
moment  or  in  this  particular  place,  but  this  brief  reference  to 
Chester  and  its  surroundings  could  hardly  be  complete  without 
mention  of  these,  seeing  they  hold  a  place  of  such  prominence  in 
the  horticultural  world. 

We  feel  wo  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  visitors  to  Chester 
wi  not  only  be  permitted  freely  to  go  through  the  nurseries,  hu^ 
wi  1  be  bedrtily  welcomed  there  ;  and  we  are  eq  al'y  positive  in 
Baying  that  they  will  be  fully  recompensed  by  ihe  interesting 
collections  they  will  see  in  every  department  of  horticubure  The 
nurseries  extend  to  some  600  acres,  there  is  a  perfect  town  of 
glass  houses,  and  in  .  rnamental  and  herbaceous  plapis,  Conifers 
shrubs,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  ali  else,  there  is  such  a  collection 
as  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor  with  an  emphasis  that  can  only 
be  realised  on  inspection  of  the  grounds. 


There  is  so  much  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
stop.  We  have  not  touched  upou  the  .scores  of  other  places  of 
interest  within  the  city  itielf — the  grand  old  Cathedral,  with  its 
tender  associations  ;  the  Abbey  of  St.  John’s  ;  the  many  old,  half- 
timbered  houses,  and  the  plain  red  sandstone  cropping  out  here  and 
there.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  River— the  Dee— which  winds 
its  way  through  meads  and  wooded  slopes,  and  floats  sleepily  to  the 
sea.  Nor  have  we  mentioned  the  many  places  to  be  found  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  gardening  is  carried  on  with  spirit,  and 
where  broad  lawns  and  well-kept  borders,  with  wide  beds  ablaze 
with  a  wealth  and  colour  glory,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
well  kept  garden,  can  be  seen  at  its  very  best. 

From  what  we  have  thus  all  too  briefly  and  too  feebly  tried  to 
say,  it  may  be  gathered  that  Chester  is  peculiarly  a  place  for  a 
successful  horticultural  show.  We  can  imagine  no  more  delightful 
holiday  than  will  be  afforded  by  the  opportunity  given  to  horti¬ 
culturists  next  week  to  visit  this  most  delightful  district,  so  full  of 
interest  on  account  of  its  association  with  ancient  history,  but 
also  so  full  of  the  modern  spirit  as  to  make  it  a  Mecca  of  Pilgrims 

to-day  who  may  wish  to  pay  homage  to  the  shrine  of  Queen 
Flora. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  that  this  is  the  first  show  of  this 
particular  character  in  the  old  city,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
horticulture  has  been  sleeping.  There  is  in  Chester  a  splendidly 
organised  and  well-equipped  Paxton  Society ;  indeed  this  very 
Paxton  Society  is  the  forerunner  of  this  greater  effort.  The 
Society  has  been  very  much  alive  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
by  lectures,  exhibitions,  and  other  meetings  a  love  of  horticulture 
has  been  fostered  and  widened,  and  the  Chester  show  snd  fete  may 
be  regarded  as  mainly  springing  from  this  excellent  organisatior, 
which  still  carries  on  its  good  work  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year  holds  a  remarkably  creditable  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers 
of  a  character  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

In  other  ways  the  Natural  Science  Society,  a  movement  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  late  beloved  and  world-renowned  Charles 
Kingsley,  does  good  work,  and  there  are  other  societies  in  which 
literature  and  the  arts  are  regarded,  and  so  we  shall  find  ourselves 
amidst  everything  that  is  calculated  to  make  life  noble  and  duty 
delightful  in  “rare  old  Chester,”  a  title  to  which  Albert  Smith, 
years  ago,  thought  the  place  had  claim. 

In  closing  we  ought  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is 
President  of  the  new  horticultural  movement.  There  is  a  strong 
horticultural  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  A.  Dickson,  J.P° 
is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  Honorary  Secretary’ 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  everything  will  be  done  that  can  be  done 
to  secure  not  only  the  success  of  the  show  and  of  the  Association, 
out  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  every  visitor  who  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  within  the  tents  upon  the  Roodee 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 


Earlier  than  usual  do  we  lose  the  beauty  of  many  of  our 
hardy  flowers.  Early  did  they  come,  and  early,  also,  have  they 
gone.  We  welcomed  their  appearing,  and  now  we  mourn  their 
loss,  feeling  that  with  their  parsing  away  our  gardens  have  lost 
many  of  their  .charms.  Still,  though  this  is  the  case,  there  are 
many  flowers  yet  to  attain  their  full  beauty,  and  others,  besides, 
who  still  remain  bushes  of  green,  and  await  their  pioper  season 
before  covering  th  mselves  with  flower. 

There  are  also  at  rest  henearh  these  patches  of  earth,  or  covered 
over  by  some  other  plants,  M.ndow  Saffrons  and  autumn  Crocuses 
which  shall  shortly  appear  and  phase  us  with  their  daint.  c..J(>ured 
cups.  Annuals,  too,  ate  aglow  in  garoens  «  here  there  is  )  oom  for 
their  more  or  less  el.  gai.t  flowers.  The-  D.hlias,  and  al.o  G-adioli, 
lend  their  aid  wh^n  necetsary  to  keep  up  the  garden’s  interest, 
ihusdoes  eeb  season  yield  is  tribute  ot  beamy  to  the  garden’s 
own*  r.  Is  It  nor  well  to  put  in  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  some 
( t  these  annual  flowers,  which  can  ao  so  much  to  increase  ihe  joys 
of  gardening  ?  We  have  broken  greatly  away  fr.  m  the  bedding 
out  of  anraals  in  stiff  patterns  and  designs,  and  their  worth  in 
clumps  and  masses  in  the  mixed  border  is  now  being  more 
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recognised,  especially  when  well  thinned  so  that  their  forms  and 
habits  are  properly  seen.  The  Scarlet  Flax  (Linutn  grandiflorum), 
the  blae  Nemophila,  the  Gilias,  Alonsoas,  Schizanthus,  Sweet 
Saltans,  Nemesias,  Limnanthes,  and  a  host  of  others  occur  to  one 
as  charming  aids  to  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  There  is 
a  field  of  usefulness  open  to  the  one  who  will  give  us  a  book  on 
annuals  which  will  deal  worthily  with  their  beauty,  their  useful¬ 
ness,  and  their  requirements, 

There  are  few  growers  of  hardy  flowers  who  do  not  cultivate  at 
least  a  few  of  the  many  delightful  Bellworts  now  so  much  in 
request.  There  is  so  much  variety  among  these  Campanulas  that 
a  collection  of  all  the  decorative  species  and  varieties  would  be  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  garden  in  which  they  grew,  would  also 
occupy  to  advantage  some  considerable  space,  and  would  give  a. 
more  prolonged  season  of  bloom  than  most  people  would  think 
possible.  There  are  such  tiny  flowers  as  C.  Zoysi,  or  the  ex¬ 
quisite  little  annual  C.  attica,  with  species  intermediate  in  size 
until  the  great  towering  spikes  of  C.  latifolia  almost  head  the 
list,  and  give  us  pleasure  with  their  spires  of  blue  or  white 
flowers.  There  is  choice  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  long  lists 
the  nurserymen  give  ns  to  choose  from. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  these,  and 
among  those  left  as  yet  unnoticed  here  there  are  few  finer  than 
Campanula  lactiflora,  the  Milk-flowered  Bellflower.  It  is  one  of 
the  taller  growing  species,  and  is  suited  for  the  border  where  it 
can  be  associated  with  some  of  the  more  robust-growing  plants,  or 
even  for  planting  among  shrubs  or  in  the  choicer  parts  of  the  wild 
garden.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  but  the  latter 
height  is  sometimes  even  exceeded,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Maxwell-Withum  of  Kirkconnell,  Dumfries,  where  I  saw  it 
recently,  the  latter  height  seemed  to  be  considerably  exceeded. 
Very  effective  and  pretty  is  it  with  its  ovate-lanceolate  leave*, 
and  its  loose,  leafy  panicles  of  what  are  called  milk-white 
flowers,  but  which  have  a  tinge  of  blue  which  lessens  the 
resemblance  to  what  we  are  taught  to  consider  the  true  milky 
white.  This  Milk-white  Bellflower  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Caucasus,  Bieberstein  being  the  authority  for  the  name.  C.  celti- 
difolia  is  said  to  be  synonymous,  but  the  plants  generally  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  names  of  lactiflora  and  celtidifolia  are  distinct  in 
many  ways,  although,  according  to  botanists,  they  should  be  the 
same.  C.  lactiflora  requires  no  special  treatment  for  its  successful 
cultivation. 

There  are  several  hybrid  Campanulas  grown  in  gardens,  among 
which  may  be  cited  as  examples  the  well-known  C.  Hendersoni, 
C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  C,  haylodgensis.  In  the  garden  of  Mr. 
James  Davidson,  Summerville,  Dumfries,  I  recently  saw  a  very 
charming  little  hybrid,  which  evidently  had  for  one  of  its  parents 
the  pretty  little  C  Waldsteiniana,  and  possibly  for  the  other 
C.  G.  F.  Wilson.  C.  Waldsteiniana  seemed  to  be  the  seed-bearer, 
and  the  seedling  resembled  it  in  form  and  in  colour,  although  the 
latter  was  a  darker  blue  purple  than  in  the  parent.  The  flowers 
were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  C,  Waldsteiniana,  and  were  produced 
erect,  the  leaves  being  also  larger.  Another  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  hybrid  origin  was  its  yellowish  foliage,  an  almost  constant 
peculiarity  of  hybrid  Bellflowers.  I  hope  Mr.  Davidson  will  pro¬ 
pagate  this  variety,  which  is  well  worth  taking  care  of. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  so  few  of  the  various  species  of  perennial 
Centaoreas  are  to  be  seen  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers,  C.  mon- 
tana  having  to  a  great  extent  monopolised  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
these  flowers.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  of  these  Knap¬ 
weeds  which  could  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the  garden, 
even  if  less  valuable  for  cuttinsr  than  the  Mountain  Knapweed. 
Among  these  C.  glastifolia,  the  Woad-leaved  Centaury,  deserves  a 
little  notice,  although  less  im nosing  than  C.  babylonica.  It  has 
been  introduced  more  than  160  years,  and  received  the  name  of 
glastifolia  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leave*  to  those  of  the 
common  Woad.  Isatis  tinctoria,  which  was  known  to  the  old  authors 
as  Glastum.  C.  glastifolia  grows  about  feet  high,  and  flowers 
in  July.  The  leaves  are  what  is  known  as  decurrent,  running 
down  the  stem  in  a  very  distinct  way.  The  veins  are  also  very 
conspicuous  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are  a  pale  yellow 
and  are  of  a  good  size,  but  smaller  than  those  of  C.  macrocephala. 
C.  glastifolia  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  grows  readily  in  any 
soil.  It  is  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

1  was  told  the  other  day  that  I  had  not  done  full  justice,  or 
rather  had  been  unjust,  to  the  beauty  of  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi 
plenissima  semperflorens,  in  a  note  upon  it  in  the  Journal  some  time 
ago.  The  remonstrance  came  from  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  flower  much  more  frequently  than  the  writer,  and  is 
consequently  better  acquainted  with  its  properties.  I  may  thus 
have  in  the  future  to  modify  my  remarks,  although  I  do  not  think 
the  flower  will  prove  worthy  of  the  glowing  eulogy  passed  upon  it 
by  its  introducers. 

Another  flower  similarly  highly  praised  was  one  sent  out  as 


Heliopsis  Pitcheriana,  which  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
lately.  A  most  acute  correspondent  of  mine,  whose  judgment 
regarding  flowers  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  deference,  in  writing  to 
me  of  this  plant  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  only  the  well-known 
H.  scabra.  A  careful  compariion  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
oetween  H.  scabra  and  H.  Pitcheriana,  and  one  is  disposed  to  think 
that  the  latter  is  only  a  seedling  form,  distinguished  by  its  slightly 
larger  flowers  and  the  deeper  orange  colour  of  its  ray  petals.  The 
centra  of  the  flower  seems  also  to  be  a  little  darker,  and  the  leaves 
a  little  smoother.  No  information  appears  to  be  given  about  the 
origin  of  the  plant,  and  upon  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  consider 
it  only  a  superior  variety  of  H.  scabra,  which  should  only  have  bad 
a  varietal  and  not  a  specific  name  given  to  it. 

Early  flowering  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  hardly  so  acceptable  as 
the  later  ones,  and  when  one  sees  them  iu  July  one  feels  that  they 
are  flowering  at  an  untimely  season.  So  pretty,  however,  was  the 
little  white-flowered  Aster  ptarmicoides  about  the  middle  of  that 
month  that  its  premature  blooming  could  not  but  be  forgiven  as  one 
looked  upon  its  small  and  pretty  white  flowers  on  their  stems  about 
2  feet  high.  A  little  beauty  it  is,  growing  readily  in  good  soil,  and 
although  only  honoured  with  the  mark  of  XX  and  not  with  the 
crowning  honour  of  XXX,  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  gardens 
where  the  perennial  Aster  receives  its  due  share  of  appreciation. 
— S,  Arnott. 


BY  THE  RIVER. 

Between  the  mansion  and  the  river  lays  the  formal  flower 
garden,  admired  by  many,  condemned  by  some  few,  perhaps,  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  bedding  out  is  distasteful ;  yet,  in  its 
suitability  to  the  position,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  among»t  our 
wealth  of  vegetation  and  fertility  of  invention  that  can  now  or 
prospectively  supplant  it.  Neat  and  trim  all  the  year  round,  bright 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  brilliant  at  intervals,  according  to  season 
or  to  weather.  Ah  !  but  is  it  natural  ?  No  ;  I  admit  it  is  not 
natural  in  the  sense  thi*  imaginary  question  is  put  ;  but  it  ia 
fitting — a  fitting  frame  to  our  stately  mansion.  As  well  mount 
some  grand  old  Rubens  or  Velasquez  in  an  Oxford  frame  as  to 
think  of  altering  those  fundamental  lines  of  harmony  which  alter 
not.  Even  our  river  has  had  to  bear  a  little  restraint,  and  its  ways 
are  made  straight  as  it  murmurs  by.  So  even  to  its  brim  are  the 
proprieties  of  trimness  observed,  for  it  is  too  near,  too  much  a  part 
of  this  part  for  aught  else.  A  very  fitting  boundary  it  is,  appear¬ 
ing  to  keep  this  example  of  law  and  order  from  running  into  the 
parts  beyond. 

Lower  down,  yet  close  at  hand,  our  river  has  other  stories  to 
tell,  murmuring  the  praises  of  the  planter  who  ha*  so  richly  adorned 
its  banks.  Standing  on  the  suspension  bridge,  the  last  link  with 
formality  and  free,  unfettered  Nature,  from  here  to  the  old  stone 
bridge,  some  half  mile  distant,  a  glorious  view  is  obtained.  Broken 
masse*  of  foliage  with  clumps  of  fiery  Tritomas  mirrored  in  the 
placid  backwater  ,df  a  tiny  bay,  giant  Grasses  which  later  on  will 
display  their  feathery  plumes  well  into  winter,  and  so  many  things 
happily  disposed  that  wo  are  lured  from  this  vantage  point  to  walk 
and  talk  amongst  them.  Charming  as  is  the  coup  d'ceil.oxxr  picture 
will  bear  close  inspection  ;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary,  for  fresh  revela¬ 
tions  await  at  every  turn. 

An  old  tree  standing  obliquely,  saved  from  falling  by  the  lore¬ 
shortening  of  its  leafless  limbs,  is  now  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
foliage  with  Jackman’s  Clematis,  and  group#  of  the  graceful  Lady 
Fern  are  near  at  hand.  Here  the  route  is  interrupted  by  a  feeder 
rippling  down  a  tiny  glen,  spreading  itself  out  on  the  flatter  margin. 
Some  rockwork  confines  it  into  a  shallow  pool  in  which  the  Nile 
Lilies  (Calla  sethiopica)  are  very  much  at  home.  Thus  treated 
what  an  admirable  water  plant  it  is  !  the  white  spathes  are  as  pure 
as  under  pot  culture,  and  what  they  lose  in  size  they  gain  in  refine¬ 
ment  Some  few  yards  we  must  diverge  to  reach  the  stepping  stones, 
brushing  as  we  pass  a  clump  of  royal  Osmundas,  truly  regal  as  they 
revel  in  the  boggy  soil. 

Apouogeton,  the  Water  Hawthorn,  pushes  its  fragrant  heads 
above  water,  and  crossing  by  the  stepping  stones  some  dozen  of  the 
noble  O.strich-plume  Fern  (btruthiopteris)  enjoy  the  spongy  situa¬ 
tion.  Picking  our  way  through  a  delta  ef  delightful  objects  drier 
ground  is  reached,  and  more  imposing  things  await.  Round  the 
bend  some  beautiful  Bamboos  bend  to  the  breeze,  but  few  things 
are  more  striking  than  the  giant  leaves  of  a  huge  Gunnera 
manicata  perched  on  a  promontory  by  the  river.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  this  perfect  picture,  where  all  is  so  cunningly  contrived 
that  the  planter’s  hand  is  so  little  in  evidence  to  the  uninitiated 
eye,  but  very  satisfying  is  the  scene  to  the  most  critical.  Here,  in 
this  stretch  between  the  bridges,  is  a  crowd  of  good  things,  yet  no 
crowding  is  apparent,  nor  ia  there  aught  savouring  of  the  dot 
system.  There  is  always,  I  think,  a  sense  of  freedom  by  the  river. 
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and  truly  our  planter  has  been  one  “  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand 
and  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet.” 

On  the  opposite  bank,  where  neat  winding  walks  and  trimmed 
grass  look  comparatively  tame  contrasted  with  this  wild  luxuriance, 
we  know  that  spring  has  witnessed  some  charming  pictures.  There, 
under  the  trees,  large  irregular  patches  of  Snowdrops  have  waxed  and 
waned,  and  the  Lilies  of  Lent  have  nodded  a  welcome  to  our  river  until 
they  sank  to  rest.  So,  with  just  a  passing  apology  for  its  present 
plainness,  we  may  ramble  on.  Even  here  one  is  hardly  disposed  to 
notice  the  lesser,  but  not  least  beautiful  objects  unless  some  bright 
colour  meets  the  eye,  but  the  latest  and  most  charming  of  the  Forget- 
me-nots,  M.  palustris,  is  now  at  its  brightest  and  best.  Too  thinly 
disposed  to  make  a  brave  show,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  a  good  posy 
to  rightly  estimate  its  character. 

Is  there  anything  wanting  in  this  wild  garden  by  the  river  ? 
With  some  lingering  visions  of  tropical  river  scenery  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  just  a  momentary  longing  for  a  few  feathery  Palms  on  that 
jutting  headland  now  occupied  with  a  planting  of  Polygonums, 
and  there  are,  of  course,  a  hundred  things  used  in  sub- tropical 
gardening  that  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  would  transplant  here.  Bat 
second  thoughts  are  best.  The  ministering  hand  comes  not  here 
save  but  at  long  intervals.  Now  and  again  a  desultory  visit  from 
the  “  head,”  with,  maybe,  a  couple  of  “  hands  ”  planting  something 
to  flourish  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

Trimming  and  tidying  enter  not  into  this  wild  garden  by  the 
river,  for  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  keeping  are  not  apparent, 
yet  neglect  is  the  last  notion  that  enters  into  one’s  thoughts  as  we 
make  slow  progress  to  the  old  stone  bridge.  An  old  stone  bridge, 
rugged,  weather-beaten,  all  the  harshness  long  blotted  out  with 
warm-hued  Lichens.  J ust  a  pause  to  admire  a  fine  patch  of 
Hyacinthus  candicans  ere  we  scan  it  at  close  quarters.  “  Why,  this 
is  just  the  place  for  this  plant  1”  my  companion  exclaim*;  “has 
the  spot  been  prepared  ?  ”  Ah,  my  friend,  there  is  more  doubtless 
than  appears  on  the  surface  ;  and  so  with  many  things  that  flourish 
here  amazingly.  We  might  even  on  a  winter’s  day  see  a  few  cart¬ 
loads  of  manure  making  their  way  here.  Such  thing#  are  appreciated 
even  in  semi- wild  gardening. 

But  long  ages  ago  was  this  position  prepared  for  our  nineteenth 
century  gardener.  We  may  note  here,  as  may  be  frequently  noted 
by  an  observant  eye  with  other  rivers,  that  it  has  originally 
covered  a  much  larger  space,  and  its  ancient  banks  stretching 
farther  back,  with  here  and  there  projecting  water-washed  rocks, 
tell  a  story  of  the  silent  past.  The  past  has  prepared  the  present 
opportunity,  and  the  po»ition  is  unrivalled  for  the  purpose  it  is 
now  adapted  to. 

We  finish  at  the  bridge.  On  the  buttresses  of  the  single  span 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  making  headway,  and  here  and  there  at 
intervals  Linaria  cymbalaria  bangs  loosely  from  its  precarious  foot¬ 
hold.  One  feels  sorry  it  is  a  weed — at  lea*t,  so  I  have  heard  it 
called.  Years  ago  I  saved  a  fine  specimen  drooping  3  feet  on  an 
old  wall  from  the  avenging  speed-stick  of  a  nobleman  who  was 
endeavouring  to  dislodge  it.  “  Do  you  like  it  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  love 
it,  my  lord,”  was  the  reply,  and  saved  it,  for  he  was  too  generous 
not  to  identify  his  “weed”  with  my  cherished  wildling.  Tiuly, 
we  could  lit  and  chat  on  the  low  parapet  for  hours  (only  I  know 
our  Editor  won’t  let  us),  for  here  are  Ceterachs  and  Wall  Rue, 
humble  types  of  the  Fern  world,  Erinus  alpinus  following  in  line* 
the  course  of  the  masonry  ;  this  it  wa#  that  gave  that  warm  glow 
in  the  distance.  Venerable  and  charming  is  this  old  stone  bridge, 
telling  its  own  tale,  too,  of  conscientious  workmen  long  ago.  In 
fact,  from  bridge  to  bridge,  from  start  to  finish  of  our  walk  and 
talk  by  the  river,  there  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  where 
circumstances  permit. — Invicta. 
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A  Qardenek’s  Paradise  and  its  Vicinity. 

The  honoured  Editor  of  our  Journal,  the  humble  author  of 
this  article,  and  sundry  other  per#ons  no  longer  youthful,  well 
acquainted  with  West  London,  can  recall  the  time  when  there  yet 
remained  a  Brompton  Park  Nursery,  reduced  from  it*  original 
ample  proportions  to  but  a  limited  space.  It  has  gone  now  and 
left  no  trace,  though  at  the  period  Addison  and  his  literary  friends 
were  writing  the  “  Spectator,”  it  was  regarded  a*  the  nursery 
of  nurseries — a  gardener’s  paradise  in  fact,  where  nearly  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  cultivated  in  Britain  could  be  seen 
flourishing. 

About  the  year  1850  the  nnrsery  ceased  to  exist ;  some  of  its 
land,  however,  has  escaped  the  builder,  for  the  gardens  around  the 
Natural  History  Museum  are  on  a  part  of  the  land  that  was 
Brompton  Park,  and  other  fragments  of  it  yet  remain  open  ground. 
Originally  its  extent  was  above  100  acres,  reaching  from  Old 


Brompton  Road  to  the  Kensington  Road,  and  its  western  boundary 
seems  to  have  been  Hogmore  Lane,  now  Gloucester  Road.  Early 
in  this  century  it  had  diminished  to  one- third.  Doubtless  during 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times  it  was  a  deer  park,  attached,  with  gardens 
and  meadows,  to  one  of  those  residences  of  nohles  scattered  over 
London  suburbs.  Like  many  adjacent  places,  Brompton  has  its 
memories  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  is  said  to  have  often  visited  the 
park  ;  and  it  appears  that  hi*  son  Henry  occupied  for  awhile  an 
ancient  house,  abutting  on  what  became  known  as  Cromwell  Lane. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  chief  mansion,  or  Brompton  Hall, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  had  been  pulled  down  before  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  but  at  what  date  is  doubtful. 

The  suitableness  of  this  spot  for  a  nursery  on  an  exteniive 
scale  led  four  persons  to  unite  with  this  object,  and  they  started 
in  1681.  seven  years  before  the  Revolution.  These  were  Cooke, 
Field,  Lukar  (or  Lucre),  and  London,  the  last  being  best  known 
to  fame.  He  had  worked  under  Rose,  chief  gardener  to  Charles  II., 
and  who  is  said  to  have  presented  to  that  monarch  the  first  Pine 
Apple  raised  in  Britain.  By  his  advice,  London  spent  some  time  in 
France,  to  examine  plants  cultivated  there,  but  then  unfamiliar 
here  ;  also  to  study  French  style*  of  gardening.  Evidently  he  was 
the  leading  man  in  the  establishment,  and,  by  1694,  the  other 
partners  had  died  or  withdrawn,  and  London  chose  as  his  new 
associate  Henry  Wise,  who  had,  like  himself,  been  associated  in  the 
Royal  gardens  with  Rose.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  these  two 
men  that  Brompton  Park  Nnrsery  attained  the  pre-eminence  it 
long  held. 

Addison  called  them  “  heroic  poets,”  and  notices  particularly  the 
skill  they  had  shown  in  transforming  what  had  been  an  unsightly 
hollow  on  the  north,  old  gravel  pits,  chiefly,  into  a  pleasant  valley 
surrounded  by  wooded  slopes.  Evelyn,  the  illustrious  author  of 
“  Sylva,”  was  now  becoming  aged,  yet  took  great  interest  in  the 
nursery,  and  commended  London  and  Wise,  because  they  were  not 
devoted  to  money  making,  but  tried  to  advance  their  profession  in 
all  ways  possible.  He  adds,  quaintly,  “They  have  a  very  large 
assembly  of  flowering  and  other  trees,  evergreens  and  shrubs,  hardy 
and  fittest  for  our  climate  ;  they  understand  what  best  to  plant  the 
bumbler  boscage,  wilderness,  or  taller  groves  with,  also  how  to 
disperse  and  govern  them  according  to  the  ground,  or  situation  of 
the  place.”  Also,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  neglect 
the  “  less  pompous  part  of  horticulture,  and  thoroughly  understood 
how  to  produce  vegetable*  and  fruit,”  That  London  and  Wise 
were  largely  employed  to  lay  out  gardens  and  parks,  not  only  about 
the  metropolis,  but  in  distant  parts  of  England,  is  certain,  and  one 
special  function  of  theirs  was  the  planting  of  winter  gardens,  exotic 
evergreens  being  much  in  demand  for  this  object.  It  ha*  been 
alleged  against  them,  however,  and  with  reason,  that  they  were 
propagators  of  the  stiff  Dutch  modes  of  arranging  gardens,  though 
they  followed  a  variety  of  styles. 

One  thing  that  attracted  notice  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
was  the  display  of  Tines  at  this  nursery,  extending  for  about  half 
a  mile  along  an  ancient  wall  that  had  bounded  one  side  of  the  old 
park.  Manv  changes  were  made  by  successive  owners.  According 
to  Loudon,  Swinhoe,  Smith  &  Co.  took  the  establishment  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
dates.  London  did  not  die  till  1717,  having  taken  a  chill  from 
riding  too  long  on  horseback,  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond.  It  wa*  in  that  year  that  his  and  Wise’s  translation  of  a 
book  of  Quintiney’s  appeared,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Complete 
Gardener.”  Gray,  Wear  &  Co.  are  named  as  proprietors  in  1788. 
This  Gray  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  Gordon  Riot*, 
having  got  unawares  into  a  mob  which  the  soilders  were  charging 
with  bayonets.  That  name  continued  till  the  end,  for  we  find  that 
in  1850  the  firm  was  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg,  and  had  been  for 
some  years.  Cunningham  observes,  in  his  “  Handbook  of  London  ” 
of  the  above  date,  that  the  entrance  to  Brompton  Park  Nursery 
was  near  the  first  milestone  on  the  Kensington  Road,  probably  close 
to  Kingston  House.  Soon  after  this  the  place  was  closed,  but  part 
of  the  park  remained  nursery  ground  for  a  time,  the  original  land 
having  been  gradually  subdivided. 

Of  the  other  nurseries  which  made  Old  Brompton  famous  amongst 
gardeners  three  stood  forth  prominently ;  they,  too,  have  yielded, 
like  the  great  nursery,  to  modern  improvements,  and  streets  or 
terraces  occupy  their  sites.  Onslow  Square,  with  its  handsome 
avenue  of  trees,  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  some 
nursery,  Harrison’s  perhaps,  which  was  between  the  Fulham  and 
Brompton  Roads  ;  as  that  of  Gibbs’  also  was,  not  far  from  the 
Hoop  and  Toy  Tavern  and  the  Methwold  Almshouses.  What 
afterwards  became  known  as  Swan  Lane,  near  the  Queen’s  Elm, 
a  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  once  Ballad  Lane,  suggestive 
of  the  culture  of  refreshing  vegetables  thereabout.  Harrison’s 
nursery  occupied  nearly  28  acres,  and  is  said  to  have  dated  from 
the  reign  of  George  I.  Tery  little  of  its  space,  if  any,  was  devoted 
to  flowers,  the  firm  giving  their  attention  to  forest  and  fruit  trees, 
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It  survived  some  few  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  Gibbs’  nursery 
of  6  acres,  adjacent  to  Harrison’s,  was  of  more  recent  date  ; 
possibly  Faulkner  understates  its  size,  for  part  of  it  was  devoted 
to  flowers,  ornamental  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  One  of  the 
notable  features  of  his  garden  was  an  exhibition  ground,  divided 
into  about  800  small  plots,  containing  samples  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable  serving  as  food  for  man  or  animals,  also  all  the  useful 
varieties  of  cereals  and  grasses.  There  were  large  seed  warehouses 
in  addition,  a  large  trade  being  done  in  all  sorts  of  seeds. 

The  nursery  of  Kirke  was  situate  in  Gore  Lane,  and  this  had 
nearly  completed  its  century  when  Faulkner  wrote  about  Brompton. 
The  ground  was  no  doubt  part  of  Brompton  Park,  and  the  16  acres 
were  principally  devoted  to  fruit  growing.  Large  quantities  of 
Grapes  were  produced  ;  of  Apple*  Kirke  showed  one  year  above 
a  hundred  kinds,  and  he  had  many  varieties  of  Pears  and  Plums. 
Another  bit  of  the  old  park  was  taken  by  a  German 
gardener,  named  Hyam.  ThU  edged  the  Gloucester  Road, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  upon  the  ground 
which  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Hyam,  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  built  herself  a  residence,  which,  after  the 
decease  of  her  daughter,  had  for  occupant  the  statesman 
Canning.  Hyam,  who  is  laid  to  have  introduced  a  Cherry 
called  the  Grafton,  formerly  a  favourite,  was  a  successful 
grower  of  flowers  and  fruit.  He  had  so  many  visitors 
that  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  opened  his  place  as  a  public 
resort  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  Gardens,  but  it  ended 
in  failure,  and  he  departed. 

Upon  the  expanse  called  Brompton  Heath,  early  in  the 
present  century,  Pamphlin  and  Shailer  had  each  a  few 
acres  of  nursery  ground.  This  heath,  originally,  was  a 
portion  of  a  considerable  extent  of  common  or  waste 
land,  interspersed  with  ponds,  which  was  dotted  with 
Heath  and  Furze,  extending  northward,  in  an  irregular 
strip,  almost  from  the  spot  where  Buckingham  Palace 
stands  to  Old  Brompton.  Other  portions  of  it  were 
known  as  the  Five  Fields  and  Chelsea  Common.  It  is 
observable  that  even  now,  within  gardens  lituate  upon 
what  was  Brompton  Heath,  some  of  the  old  Heath  plants 
crop  up  if  the  ground  is  neglected. 

The  higher  land  of  Brompton  Park  seventy  years  ago 
overlooked  to  sooth  and  west  a  Brompton  that  had  only 
a  few  loattered  houses,  surrounded  by  market  gardens  and 
orchards.  These  extended  beyond  Earl’s  Court  to  the 
creek  flowing  from  Keniington  to  the  Thames,  In  1820 
the  Hutchins  family,  historic  as  Chelsea  farmers  and 
gardeners  for  centuries,  had  the  manor  house  of  Earl’s 
Court,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  the  old  mansion  having  been 
'  removed  thirty  years  before.  They  had  about  220  acres 
cultivation  in  and  around  Brompton  ;  subsequently  Gunter,  who 
had  comrnenced  gardening  with  some  GO  acres,  took  over  the  greater 
part  of  Hutchins’  land  and  the  manor  house,  and  erected  numerous 
forcing  homes  and  pineries  ;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  employ 
steam  as  a  source  of  heat.  This  was  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  confectioner’s  business  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  a  man  of 
much  benevolence  of  character.  His  son.  Col.  Gunter,  sold  or 
leased  most  of  the  land.  Amongst  other  notables  here  we  recall 
Attwood,  Street,  Debnam,  and  Poupart  ai  exteniive  growers  for 
the  London  markets  till  Victorian  times.  Poupart  was  the  last 
proprietor  of  an  old  nursery  near  the  creek,  east  of  Honey  (properly 
Holland  Lane),  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  Pettiwads  for 
,  150  years  or  more.  — J.  R.  S.  C. 


ROUND  ABOUT  SHIRLEY. 

“  Return  to  Shirley,  please,”  said  an  individual  standing 
amongst  a  bustling  crowd  of  passengers  in  the  booking  office  at 
London  Bridge  Station  the  other  day.  “  Can’t  book  you  there,  sir  ; 
there’s  no  station,”  replied  the  clerk  promptly,  “  Move  on,  sir  ; 
next,  please.” 

Somewhat  astounded,  further  inquiriei  were  made  resulting  in 
the  information  that,  though  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  the  iron  king  has  not  yet  penetrated  hii  way  within  the 
precincts  of  the  quiet  little  village.  To  the  Londoner,  who  thinks 
the  railway  train  will  take  him  anywhere,  this  is  even  more 
surprising  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  our  case,  as  after  studying  time-tables 
and  questioning  officials,  we  boarded  the  train,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  found  ourielves  as  near  Shirley  as  we  could  get — by  train.  As 
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Cypripedium  Sciiofieldianum. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  G.  W.  Schofield, 
Esq,,  Rawksfield,  staged  a  Cypripedium  named  Schofieldianum 
(fig.  19),  and  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
bandiome  flower  had  broad  substantial  petals,  of  which  the  ground 
colour  was  creamy  white,  the  whole  surface  of  them,  however, 
being  ipotted  with  rich  reddish  brown.  The  dorsal  sepal  was 
greeniih  white  spotted  with  purple,  while  the  pouch  was  purple 
brown  shading  to  greenish  white.  The  parents  of  this  Orchid  are 
said  to  be  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C.  bellatulum.  The  Orchid 
Committee  gave  it  an  award  of  merit. 


FIG.  19.— cypripedium  SCHOFIELDIANUM, 

I  said  before,  we  were  surprised,  with  an  astonishment,  however, 
free  from  regret,  as  from  the  information  gained  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  finding  in  Shirley  a  village  distinctly  rural.  “  Nothing 
difficult  about  that,”  some  may  say.  Perhaps  not  in  the  province*, 
but  Londoners,  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  country,  have  made 
their  homes  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  noticing  the  tendency 
speculative  builders  have  gone  to,  and  long  lines  of  trim  villas  have 
taken  the  place  of  straggling  village  streets.  Alive  to  business, 
railway  companies  have  laid  the  connecting  lines,  with  the  result 
that  many  places  that  were  once  villages  are  now  towns,  and  others 
which  have  not  risen  to  that  dignity  have  been  so  transformed 
that  the  ancient  is  now  insignificant  among  so  much  that  is  modern. 

Shirley,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  a 
stranger  meets  with  is  to  know  where  it  begins  and  where  it  end*. 
There  is  a  wayside  inn  with  a  small  general  shop  and  a  few  cottages. 
This,  you  think,  is  the  village,  and  are  surprised  to  find  a  similar 
portion  half  a  mile  further  on.  Close  as  it  is  there  is  little  to 
remind  one  of  London,  except,  perhaps,  it  is  the  large  number  of 
holiday  makers  who  penetrate  the  seclusion  of  the  village. 

Alighting  at  the  little  station  Woodside,  rightly  named  from  its 
timbered  surroundings,  and  passing  on  to  the  highway  we  quickly 
found  something  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  a  horticulturist  in  the 
small  front  gardens  by  the  roadside.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  inviting  about  the  architecture  of  the  cottage*, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  primitive  looking  wooden  structure*  with 
slate  roofs,  only  a  single  storey  high,  with  tiny  windows  looking 
out  on  to  the  road  ;  but  the  little  patches  of  ground  in  front  are 
a  picture,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  bedding  displayed 
to  better  advantage,  even  in  large  gardens  where  every  requisite  i* 
to  hand. 

Here  was  a  diminutive  garden  gay  with  annuals.  Stocks  being 
chiefly  conspicuous.  In  the  next  little  beds  had  been  neatly  edged 
with  shells,  and  the  garden  was  fairly  aglow  with  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsia*,  Lobelias,  and  such  like.  Never  have  I  seen  finer  trusse* 
of  that  handsome  bedder  Henry  Jacoby,  or  plants  generally  in  a 
more  healthy  condition .  Canary  Creepers  rambled  round  the  door- 
1  ways,  and  flowers  almost  hid  the  little  windows.  Truly  a  credit  to 
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the  cottage  proprietors.  We  lingered  to  admire  the  elegant 
arrangements,  fully  satisfied  that  no  garden  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  the  beauty  of  floral  adornment  when  properly  and  carefully 
treated  than  that  of  the  simplest  cottager. 

Timber  is  one  of  Shirley’s  most  pleasing  features,  and  in  the 
hot  sunshine  we  felt  grateful  for  the  ahade  afforded  by  the  giant 
Oaks  that  skirt  the  wayside.  In  one  part  the  road  cuts  through  a  wood 
for  some  distance,  and  a  smart  lodge  marks  the  way  to  a  demesne 
that  could  not  be  seen  for  the  trees.  The  church  occupies  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position,  and  all  round  it  we  noticed  gravestones  of  the 
purest  whiteness,  some  of  them  masterpieces  of  sculptural  skill.  A 
peep  at  the  church  suggested  thoughts  of  the  vicarage,  and  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  as 
the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Then 
we  remembered  Shirley  Poppies,  and  wondered  whether  many  of 
the  gardeners  who  grow  them  throughout  the  country  had  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  why  they  were  termed  “  Shirley,” 
and  knew  that  the  strain  sprang  into  existence  in  the  garden  of 
this  secluded  parsonage.  A  clergyman,  however,  who  is  a  gardener 
is  generally  an  enthusiast,  as  those  who  have  crossed  swords  with 
the  clerics  in  the  recent  Rose  fights  know — some  of  them  to  their 
cost. 

The  vicar  of  Shirley  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  what  ho  undertakes  to  do  he  does  thoroughly.  This  he 
has  proved  in  his  services  rendered  to  the  R.H.S.,  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  to  what  has  hitherto  been  said  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  respecting  his  work  in  that  capacity.  It  is  as  a  busy 
Secretary  that  most  people  know  Mr.  Wilks,  and  though  at  West¬ 
minster  he  is  no  doubt  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  it  is  in  his 
secluded  Shirley  garden  that  he  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  “  at 
home,” 

There  we  found  him,  hose-pipe  in  hand,  engaged  in  watering  his 
hardy  Ferns,  of  which  he  has  a  choice  collection,  situated  in  a 
shady  corner.  Permission  to  look  round  the  interesting  garden 
was  granted  almost  before  it  was  asked.  ”  The  Poppies  are  al) 
over.”  said  the  genial  vicar  ;  “  but  there  are  some  nice  Phloxes 
out.”  He  was  right,  for  the  Shirley  collection  is  a  charming  one, 
and  though  not  possessing  many  varieties,  they  are  the  cream  of 
the  family.  “  That  is  the  best  I’ve  got,”  said  Mr.  Wilks,  pointing 
to  large  trusses  of  scarlet-carmine  flowers,  towering  up  amongst  the 
Asparagus,  for  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere,  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  know  where  the  flower  garden  ends  and  the  kitchen  garden 
begins.  Etna  is  the  name  of  this  exquisite  variety,  and  dotted 
about  here  and  there  its  blooms  were  very  conspicuous.  Others  of 
varying  tints  are  likewise  charming,  and  amongst  the  whites 
Avalanche  bears  the  palm.  As  already  stated.  Poppies  of  the 
famous  Shirley  hybrids  were  over  ;  thousands  of  seed-heads  had 
taken  the  place  of  myriads  of  colours,  and  we  learnt  that  the  strain 
had  this  year  been  finer  than  ever. 

Clumps  of  Pseonies  and  Irises  marked  the  site  of  earlier  beauty, 
and  Mr.  Wilks  informed  us  that  their  reign  had  been  short  under 
the  power  of  the  roasting  sunshine,  though,  as  he  added,  “  We  do 
our  best  to  fight  the  drought.”  Flowers  of  all  kinds  find  a  home 
at  Shirley  ;  here  were  a  few  rows  of  Sweet  Peas,  all  aglow  with 
bloom,  and  near  at  hand  was  another  row,  late  sown  for  autumn 
flowering.  “  This  is  the  prettiest  view  of  my  garden,”  remarked 
the  vicar,  pausing  under  an  archway  of  Roses.  There  was  no  need 
to  question  the  statement,  as  the  sight  was  charming.  The  quaint 
old-fashioned  looking  house,  surrounded  by -a  broad  verandah  and 
covered  with  Magnolia,  Wistaria,  and  Solanum  jasminoides  in 
flower,  suggested  something  tropical ;  the  broad  sweep  of  lawn  is 
dotted  with  ornamental  trees,  the  borders  all  round  were  ablaze 
with  hardy  flowers  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  evening  air 
was  laden  with  the  delicious  aroma  from  Nicotiana  affinis.  Giant 
Sunflowers,  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  Hypericums, 
Spirseas,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  and  Tropaeolums  added 
their  share  in  making  a  unique  display  of  bloom. 

“  Here  is  a  flower  not  often  seen,”  said  Mr.  Wilks,  pointing  to 
tall  spikes  of  Campanula  lactiflora.  We  wondered  at  that,  as  it  is 
a  beautiful  flower,  but  learnt  that  it  is  difficult  to  propagate,  Mr. 
Wilks  having  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  raise  it  from 
seeds.  In  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  we  noticed  numerous 
clumps  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  showing  that  they,  too,  are  in  favour, 
and  will  prolong  the  floral  beauty  of  the  garden.  Roses  were  still 
blooming,  and  we  stooped  to  smell  the  flowers  of  the  old  sweet 
scarlet  Clove  Carnations,  of  which  were  noticed  numerous  clumps. 

A  plot  of  land  has  recently  been  enclosed  from  the  surrounding 
pasture.  We  remarked  on  it,  and  learnt  that  it  was  planted  with 
Narcissi — proof  of  the  vicar’s  taste  in  that  direction.  Another 
sheltered  little  corner  is  also  devoted  to  them.  We  only  found  it 
by  accident,  and  though  foliage  was  minus  the  names  on  the  labels 
were  familiar. 

Floriculture  does  not  absorb  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wilks'  untiring 


enthusiasm,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  him 
round  the  teble  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  know  that  he 
is  also  a  pomologist  of  no  mean  repute.  In  his  garden  at  Shirley 
there  are  numerous  Apple  trees  dotted  about  in  any  convenient  place. 
One  old  specimen,  with  Mistletoe  growing  profusely  on  its  branches, 
is  laden  with  fruit ;  we  remarked  on  it,  and  learnt  that  it  always 
bears  well,  but  unfortunately  is  of  no  value,  being  a  local  seedling. 
The  vicar  has  threatened  several  times  to  remove  it,  but  the  old 
tree  still  remains — perhaps  for  acquaintance  sake.  “  People  say 
there  is  no  fruit  this  year,  but  that  tells  a  different  story,”  remarked 
Mr.  Wilks,  pointing  first  to  a  Pear  tree,  then  an  Apple,  and  thirdly 
a  Plum,  all  carrying  heavy  crops.  Whatever  may  be  the  general 
condition,  the  vicarage  trees  are  bringing  forth  their  increase. 

In  a  garden  so  full  of  variety,  so  wrought  with  interest,  what 
wonder  if  we  never  thought  of  greenhouses  ;  still  they  are  there, 
hidden  from  the  lawn  by  a  substantial  Holly  hedge.  One  was 
gay  with  various  flowering  plants,  and  another — the  orchard  house 
— contained  sturdy  specimens  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots, 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  highly  coloured  fruit.  Along  the  garden 
walks  were  lines  of  Chrysanthemums — tall,  medium  and  dwarf, 
green  and  healthy,  giving  promise  of  abundance  of  bloom  in  their 
season. 

No  undue  formality  characterises  the  garden,  an  air  of  rest 
pervades  its  shady  nooks  and  curving  walks  ;  every  shrub  and 
flower  seems  at  home.  Peaceful,  sequestered,  and  homely  is  the 
vicarage  garden,  old  fashioned,  yet  containing  much  that  is  new  ; 
well  cared  for  and  attended  in  every  respect ;  and  why  ?  The 
reason  is  apparent — because  the  parson  loves  it.  Our  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  limited,  and  eventide  was  approaching,  therefore  not 
without  some  feelings  of  reluctance  we  thanked  the  genial  vicar 
and  left  him,  with  his  garden  and  his  spaniel.  The  pleasant 
afternoon,  like  these  jottings  from  memory,  was  nearly  at  an 
end  ;  a  ramble  over  the  Shirley  Hills,  with  peeps  at  the  charm¬ 
ing  views,  occupied  the  time  while  daylight  lasted,  and  after 
dark  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
night  time  in  the  country  and  night  time  in  the  town,  and  this 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  on  arrival  once  more  at  London 
Bridge. — G.  H.  H. 


A  RARE  THAMES  BLOSSOM, 

Now  that  the  Thames  for  many  miles  above  London  has  become 
a  great  national  playstow — I  use  advisedly  the  good  old  English 
word,  where  our  modern  “playground”  would  be  obviously  inap¬ 
plicable  —  a  straying  naturalist  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for 
supposing  that  anything  which  concerns  the  river  and  its  beautiful 
living  creatures,  plant  or  animal,  is  a  common  matter  of  public 
interest.  Now,  in  many  retired  pools  and  backwaters  of  the  upper 
stream  at  the  present  moment,  a  curious  flower  may  be  seen 
growing,  which  the  careless  observer,  sighting  it  from  afar  in  his 
skiff  or  punt,  usually  takes  for  a  common  yellow  Water  Lily. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  floating  leaves  which  exactly  resemble  the 
Water  Lily’s,  while  its  golden  flowers,  though  held  on  stiffer  stalks 
an  inch  above  the  water’s  edge,  instead  of  lolling  lazily  on  the 
surface  like  that  Sultana  of  the  river,  may  readily  be  mistaken, 
even  by  skilled  observers  from  a  little  distance,  for  the  more 
familiar  blossom.  Row  up  to  it,  however,  where  it  grows  in  huge 
patches,  covering  many  square  yards  together  with  its  floating 
foliage  and  its  brilliant  bloom,  and  you  will  find  it  is  very  different 
indeed  from  its  rival  on  closer  view.  It  is  a  water-haunting 
Gentian,  the  Villarsia  or  Limnanthemum  ;  and  its  flower  still 
betrays  undoubted  marks  of  its  gentianesque  descent,  though  by 
adaptation  it  has  arrived  in  many  ways  at  much  the  same  results 
as  those  achieved  by  the  far  older  Water  Lilies. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  into  print  here  the  precise  spots  where 
this  rather  rare  and  very  pretty  plant  has  taken  up  its  abode,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  aid  in  its  extermination — though,  indeed,  it  blossoms 
now  under  the  powerful  mgis  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  who 
protect  by  fine  both  it  and  the  Water  Lilies,  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  Providence  designs  for  some  good  end  even  the 
most  mysterious  and  seemingly  useless  of  its  creatures.  The  nooks 
which  Villarsia  mostly  affects,  however,  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
those  which  suit  its  great  riverside  rivals.  The  white  Water  Lily, 
the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  river,  loves  best  the  slowest  and 
most  retired  pools.  Who  does  not  know  George  Meredith’s 
exquisite  description,  “  Beautiful  she  seems  as  a  white  Water 
Lily,  bursting  out  of  bud  in  havens  of  the  stream  ^  ”  And  “  havens 
of  the  stream  ”  exactly  describes  the  sort  of  spot  where  the  queen 
of  the  river  loves  to  take  her  ease  in  Oriental  luxury.  The  yellow 
Water  Lily,  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  more  tolerant  of 
stress  and  current ;  it  grows  in  many  spots  where  the  white  would 
hardly  dare  to  show  its  spotless  beauty.  But  Villarsia,  our  aquatic 
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I":  Gentian,  more  often  affects  the  tideless  points  where  two  streams 
r  converge  at  the  promontory  of  some  eyot  which  has  temporarily 
h-  separated  them.  There  you  may  search  for  it  if  you  will,  from 

k  Maidenhead  up  to  Goring,  taking  care,  I  trust,  not  to  pick  or 

disturb  it,  but  contenting  yourself  with  observing  its  pretty  masses 
of  bright  and  golden  Gentian -like  flowers. 

Villarsia  is  not,  I  think,  a  true  British  subject.  I  regard  it  as 
at  best  a  naturalised  alien.  It  is  a  denizen  of  still  ponds  and  of  the 
sluggish  backwaters  and  lowland  rivers  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  ;  and,  having  been  introduced  into  ornamental  waters  in 
parks  in  England,  it  has  gradually  strayed  out  into  the  main  body  of 
the  Thames  and  some  other  streams.  The  odd  thing  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this  :  though  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  Water  Lilies,  it  is 
so  absurdly  like  them  in  foliage  and  mode  of  growth  that  anyone 
who  saw  a  plant  not  in  the  flowering  stage  would  be  almost  certain 
to  mistake  it  at  first  sight  for  a  member  of  that  more  familiar 
family.  The  leaves  are  round,  broad,  and  deeply  heart-shaped  at 
the  base  ;  and  they  float  expanded  on  the  surface  just  like  the 
Water  Lilies.  They  are  smaller,  indeed,  but  that  is  all  ;  in  no 
other  respect  are  there  differences  to  speak  of.  In  short,  this  is  a 
clear  case  of  adaptive  resemblance.  The  two  plants  belong  by 
origin  to  widely  different  groups  ;  their  flowers  show  it  ;  yet  their 
leaves  are  identical.  The  Water  Lilies,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
types  we  still  retain,  belong  to  a  simple  and  early  family,  closely 
related  to  the  Buttercups,  and  still  more  to  the  big  sub-tropical 
Magnolias  ;  they  bear  witness  to  their  primitive  nature  to  this 
day  by  the  fact  that  the  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens  are  ill-demar¬ 
cated  from  one  another,  each  passing  into  each  by  infinitesimal 
gradations.  This  ancient  peculiarity  is  well  seen  in  the  white 
Water  Lily,  where  the  outer  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  green  and  leaf¬ 
like  ;  then  come  intermediate  petal-like  sepals,  white  at  the  edge, 
but  with  a  central  streak  of  vivid  green  ;  these  merge  once  more 
into  nascent  petals,  which  are  half  sepals,  then  into  true  broad 
petals,  then  again  into  petals  which  are  narrow  and  stamen-like, 
often  provided  with  pollen  sacs,  and  finally  into  genuine  and 
unmistakeable  stamens. 

The  Villarsia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  member  of  the  relatively 
recent  and  advanced  Gentian  family,  whose  flowers  have  the  petals 
united,  after  the  higher  and  improved  modern  fashion,  into  a  single 
piece  or  corolla  ;  yet  it  closely  mimics  the  leaves  of  the  Water 
Lily,  which  must  have  had  the  start  of  it  in  the  still  waters  of  the 
world  by  countless  millenniums.  Why  should  the  younger  plant 
thus  imitate  the  elder  one  ?  Clearly  because  similar  conditions 
tend  always  to  be  met  by  similar  adaptations. 

When  some  adventurous  Gentian  first  began  to  grow  in  the 
pools  and  ponds  it  found,  as  the  Water  Lily  had  found  before  it, 
that  by  floating  its  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  water  it  could 
economise  in  leafstalk  ;  it  need  no  longer  make  this  part  stout  and 
stiff.  A  limber  and  yielding  petiole  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
purpose.  Again,  submerged  leaves  ai*e  almost  always  finely  divided 
into  hair-like  segments,  as  in  Water  Crowfoot  and  Pondweed  ;  but 
floating  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  are  broad  and  often  round,  being 
upheld  by  the  buoyant  water  and  having  free  space  all  about  to 
expand  in.  The  first  sort  are  the  analogue  of  gflls.  They  have  to 
wave  freely  in  the  water,  so  as  to  catch  and  fix  the  few  floating 
particles  of  carbonic  acid  on  which  they  feed.  The  second  sort  are 
the  analogues  of  lungs.  They  have  free  access  to  the  air,  with  its 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  and  since  they 
float  on  the  unoccupied  surface  they  can  assume  in  every  direction 
the  round  shape  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  ideal  of  the  leaf  when 
not  interfered  with  in  its  development  by  others.  I  may  add 
that  even  on  dry  land  leaves,  like  those  of  the  garden  Nasturtium, 
which  rise  freely  on  long  stalks  above  all  competitors,  tend 
habitually  to  assume  this  ideal  round  shape  quite  as  much  as  the 
Water  Lilies. 

The  merest  outsider,  however,  could  never  mistake  the  Villarsia 
for  a  Water  Lily  if  he  saw  it  in  flower  in  close  quarters.  Its  pretty 
yellow  bells,  with  their  united  corolla  of  five  deep  lobes,  are  wholly 
i!  unlike  the  yellow  Water  Lily,  and  resemble  in  all  essentials  the 
I*  Gentian  pattern.  For  example,  they  have  only  five  stamens,  where 
j  the  Water  Lily  has  many  ;  and  they  have  effected  this  saving  by 

\  superior  devices  for  cross  fertilisation.  They  have  also  a  small 

if  central  capsule,  instead  of  the  big,  ungainly  ball  of  the  Water  Lily; 

i  and  their  general  shape  rather  recalls  the  Melon  or  Cucumber 

h  blossom.  The  edges  of  the  lobes — the  petals,  a  non-botanical 

r  observer  would  say — are  prettily  waved.  The  centre  of  each  lobe 

L  is  yellower  and  thicker,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  flower  is  a 

F-  fringe  of  golden  hairs,  which  greatly  add*  to  its  daintiness  and 

1  beauty.  I  cannot  perceive  that  those  hairs  are  of  much  use  to  the 

‘  blossom  in  its  present  itate,  though  perhaps  they  may  serve  as 

guides  or  landing  stages  for  the  visiting  insects.  Still,  I  have 
watched  carefully  for  any  such  function,  and  find  none  obvious, 
whence  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  fringe  is  a  mere  survival 
from  the  Gentian  stage  of  development,  now  useless  to  the  plant 


under  its  altered  conditions.  For  a  great  many  field  Gentian* 
have  just  »uch  a  conspicaous  fringe  of  hair*  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla,  which  in  their  case  is  of  immense  use  in  promoting  due 
fertilisation,  and  securing  the  honey  from  thieving  insects  who 
would  despoil  the  nectaries  without  effecting  impregnation  of  the 
seeds  in  the  unripe  capsule. 

When  some  vagrant  Gentians  first  began  to  stray  from  the 
meadows  and  mountain*,  and  attempt  a  footing  in  the  marshes 
and  ponds,  they  took,  I  fancy,  this  fringe  of  hairs  ready  made  along 
with  them — as  beautifully  seen  in  the  throat  of  our  English  field 
and  autumn  Gentians.  There  the  fringe  or  beard  is  a  delicate  blue. 
In  the  Buck- bean  or  Bog-bean,  however,  a  Gentian  which  has 
strayed  into  marshes,  and  adapted  itself  to  a  marshy  existence,  the 
flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  as  a  concession  to  the 
taste  of  water sidf  flies  ;  and  the  fringe,  which  is  here  most  graceful 
and  conspicuous,  is  white  or  faintly  lilac.  Finally,  in  the  thoroughly 
aquatic  Villars  a,  the  flowers  are  yellow — a  favourite  hue  with 
aquatic  insects — and  the  fringe  is  reduced,  as  I  believe,  to  a  mere 
functionless  relic.  So  much  history  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
structure  of  a  single  waterside  blossom. — Grant  Allen  (in  “Daily 
News  ”). 


Tea  Rose  Meoal  at  Ulverston. 

We  are  informed  that  an  error  crept  into  our  report  of  the  Ulverston 
show  in  crediting  Mr.  Pemberton  instead  of  Mr.  Lindseli  with  the  honour 
of  the  prize  above  indicated.  Mr.  Lindseli,  we  are  told,  won  the  medal 
with  Catherine  Mermet  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 

Roses  in  History,  Romance,  and  Mythology. 

To  all  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers  these  few  curious  facts  that  I 
have  compiled  may  be  interesting.  In  early  history  Roses  were  a  potent 
ingredient  in  “  love  philters,”  and  have,  from  time  immemorial,  found  a 
place  in  the  healing  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  history  and  romance, 
and  among  the  legends  of  poetry.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  ancient 
Gauls  employed  Roses  as  one  of  several  remedies  for  people  who  had 
drunk  more  wine  than  was  good  for  them.  In  Capua  they  were 
administered  to  those  who  had  overeaten.  Some  recommended  Roses 
for  pleurisy  ;  one  ancient  authority  said  that  when  a  syrup  of  Rosea  was 
mixed  with  honey  it  would  lengthen  life.  Rose  leave*,  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  used,  have  been  said  to  be  a  perfect  cure  for  hydrophobia.  A 
liquor  made  of,  or  flavoured  with,  Roses  was  the  favourite  beverage  of 
Philip  the  Handsome  of  France ;  while  Charlemagne  considered  this 
same  preparation  a  specific  against  loss  of  blood  in  battle.  A  poultice 
of  Roses,  in  “  ye  olden  time,”  was  used  for  flesh  wounds,  and  Roses  and 
buds,  preserved  with  sugar,  were  believed  to  cure  consumption  and  all 
affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

These  beautiful  flowers  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  favourites  for 
adorning  the  bodies  and  graves  of  the  dead.  Mark  Antony  begged 
Cleopatra  to  cover  his  tomb  with  these  flowers  of  love  ;  and  the  graves 
of  Abelard  and  Eloise,  in  the  Parisian  cemetery  of  P6re  la  Chaise,  are 
always  covered  with  bouquets  of  Roses,  the  offerings  of  tourist*  and 
visitors  to  the  tomb  of  these  unfortunate  lovers.  In  Turkey  a  Rose  is 
often  sculptured  over  the  graves  of  unmarried  women ;  while  with  us 
we  often  see  a  Rosebud  with  a  broken  stem  cut  into  the  marble  above 
the  last  resting  place  of  a  little  child. 

In  Babylon  a  preparation  of  shoe-leather  was  much  esteemed  when 
it  had  been  impregnated  with  the  scent  of  the  Rose.  Abdulkari,  a 
learned  and  eminent  Turk,  hearing  of  this,  bethought  himself  of  an 
ingenious  way  to  proflt  by  it.  He  had  demanded  of  the  Babylonians 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  in  reply  they  had  sent  him  a  bowl  brimful 
of  water,  which  was  meant  to  signify  that  there  was  no  room  for  an 
intruder.  Abdulkari  placed  a  Rose  leaf  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  it ;  and  having  thus  indicated  in  the  same 
symbolical  manner  that  he  might  be  received  without  giving  trouble  or 
disturbance,  he  obtained  his  object.  In  many  countries  the  Jews  still 
celebrate  the  Festival  of  Flower*,  when  they  ornament  their  lamps, 
chandeliers,  and  beds  with  Roses.  The  early  Christians  disliked  these 
flowers,  and  said  they  could  not  understand  how  pious  people  could 
find  pleasure  in  Rose*,  when  they  remembered  Christ’s  crown  of  thorns. 
But  this  feeling  has  long  since  died  out. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  Rome  for  the  Pope  to  bless  the  Rose  on  a 
special  day  called  Rose  Sunday.  This  custom  of  blessing  the  Rose 
seems  to  have  begun  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  The 
benediction  was  given  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent.  The  Rose  was  made  of  gold,  for  the  purpose ;  after 
the  ceremony  this  consecrated  golden  Rose  was  presented  by  the  Pontiff 
himself  to  some  prince  or  princess  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 

In  the  East  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  Rose  was  formed  from  a 
tear  of  Mahomet.  The  Guebers,  or  Fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  believe 
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that  Abraham  was  thrown  into  a  fire  by  the  order  of  Nimrod,  and  that 
immediately  the  flames  were  turned  into  a  bed  of  Roses,  Many  may  be 
familiar  with  the  pretty  little  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who 
would  generously  feed  crowds  of  her  hungry  vassals  with  loaves  of  bread 
at  her  castle  gate.  Her  stingy,  cross,  old  tyrant  of  a  hssband  came 
upon  her  suddenly  as  she  was  about  to  begin  her  daily  labour  of 
benevolence,  and  asked  her  what  it  was  she  had  in  her  apron  ;  with  a 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  miracles  that  her  reply  might  be  made  true,  she 
answered  him,  “  Only  Roses,”  and  boldly  opened  her  apron,  when  it  was 
seen  to  be  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  Roses  instead  of  loaves  of 
bread. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  legend  to  the  effect  that  all  the  Roses  that 
were  created  at  first  were  white,  but  as  Eve  was  leaving  the  Garden  of 
Eden  she  let  a  tear  drop  on  a  Rose,  which  changed  its  colour  to  red. 
The  City  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  great  number  of  Roses 
it  prodaced.  The  perfume  of  the  Rose  is  accounted  for,  in  mythology, 
from  the  statement  that  Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  at  a  feast  of  the  gods  on 
Mount  Olympus,  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  dance,  overtipped  with  his  wing 
a  cup  of  nectar,  which,  falling  on  a  Rose,  gave  it  its  peculiar  odour. 
Mythology  states  that  a  Rose  was  given  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of 
silence,  to  induce  him  to  conceal  the  amours  of  his  mother,  Venus  ; 
hence  originated  the  term  ”  sub  rosa,”  as  a  Rose  was  hung  up  at  a  place 
as  a  caution  that  nothing  was  to  be  reported  which  was  said  there. 

Amongst  the  species  best  known  to  the  ancients  was  the  Hundred¬ 
leaved  Rose  (centifolia),  excelled  by  no  other  variety  in  beauty  and 
fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caucasus 
mountains,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
Musk  Rose,  a  native  of  Africa  and  Southern  Spain,  has  been  cultivated 
in  England  since  the  sixteenth  century;  The  Rose  of  heraldry  is  always 
drawn  in  a  conventional  form,  never  with  the  stem  or  stalk.  The  Rose 
Gules  was  the  badge  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Rose  Argent  that  of  the 
Yorks.  The  Y'ork  Rose  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  sun  rays,  and 
termed  Bose  eii  soleil.  The  Red  and  White  Roses  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  history  as  being  the  badges  of  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
in  the  terrible  Wars  of  the  Roses. — L.  C.  H.  (in  ”  Vick’s  Magazine.”) 

MANCHESTER  ROSE  SHOW.— July  25vh. 

The  wet  weather  on  Saturday  last  was  much  to  be  regretted  from  an 
exhibitor’s  and  visitor’s  point  of  view,  as  the  show  of  Roses,  fruit,  and  [ 
cut  flowers  staged  in  the  annexe  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  TrafEord, 
was  almost  a  revelation,  as  few  people  imagined  that  there  would  be 
BuflScient  to  fill  the  show.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  had  not 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Robinson  (two  lovers  of  horticulture  and  worthy 
gentlemen  of  the  Council)  and  Mr.  Charles  Paul  (who  is  at  present 
acting  in  the  late  Mr.  Findlay’s  place)  displayed  much  energy  in  inducing 
the  trade  and  the  amateurs  to  try  their  best  to  make  a  display  worthy 
of  any  that  has  been  seen  on  former  occasions. 

The  battle  amongst  the  nurserymen  lay  between  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  the  former,  championed  by  Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  South- 
well,  Notts,  being  the  winner  for  seventy-two  Roses,  distinct,  also  with 
twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  ;  whilst  the  celebrated  Irish  growers,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  won  with  thirty-six  trebles, 
distinct,  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  yellow 
Rose,  and  the  same  number  of  any  light-coloured  Rose,  also  running 
second  in  the  seventy-two  class.  Messrs.  D.  &  W,  Croll  of  Dundee  won 
with  twelve  of  any  crimson  Rose,  besides  coming  in  good  seconds  in 
several  classes.  Nor  were  the  amateurs  behind.  Rev.  J .  H.  Pemberton  and 
H.  V.  Machin,  Eiq.,  being  in  great  form,  and  sweeping  all  before  them. 

Weather  did  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  above  exhibitors,  who 
really  made  a  grand  display,  and  very  critical  eyes  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  operation  to  find  many  faulty  blooms  throughout  the  show, 
the  visitors  being  unanimous  as  to  their  form,  substance,  and  colour. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  staged  a  new  seedling  H.T.,  which  was 
named  Bessie  Brown.  It  was  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  a  description 
is  given  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Robinson,  and  Paul  the 
arrangements  were  perfect,  exhibitors  expressing  themselves  more  than 
pleased,  and  now  that  the  esteemed  late  Curator  has  been  called  away, 
it  is  left  to  others  to  carry  on  the  great  work  which  he  always  tried  so 
well  to  do.  No  better  feeling  could  have  been  expressed  than  by  his 
bid  friend  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  who,  in  apologising  for  his  (the 
Dean’s)  absence  at  the  show,  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  come  down 
amongst  them  so  soon  after  Mr.  Findlay’s  death.  Mr.  Higinbottom, 
who  presided  at  the  luncheon,  also  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  spoke  of  the  admirable  arrangements  through¬ 
out,  and  hoped  that  it  would  only  be  one  of  many  good  shows  that 
they  would  have  in  the  future.  Mr.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  said  it  was 
one  of  the  best  he  had  attended  this  season.  The  weather  cleared 
up  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  to  see  the  flowers 
and  hear  the  excellent  bands  engaged  for  the  occasion. 

The  gardens  are  in  perfect  condition,  the  bedding  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  masterly  way.  Indoors  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  every¬ 
where  fit  for  inspection  ;  flowering  plants  were  most  effectively  arranged. 
The  Orchids  are  choice  and  healthy,  some  especially  well  flowered, 
Vandas  showing  to  great  advantage.  The  fernery,  too,  is  out  of  the 
common  and  well  furnished,  whilst  the  Water  Lilies  seem  quite  at  home 
in  the  house  set  apart  for  them.  The  Victoria  regia  was  just  unfolding 
its  massive  blooms,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  beautiful  pink  of  Nymphma 
Devoniana.  There  had  been  a  great  show  of  Crinuma  and  Heemanthus 
magnificus,  the  latter  being  extremely  pretty,  several  being  still  in 
bloom.  Other  houses  were  visited,  but  their  occupants  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  this  note.  To  Mr.  Paul  and  his  assistants  the  greatest 


credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  everything  is  well  done  under 
the  difficult  circumstances. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes. 

The  chief  prize  for  seventy-two  cut  Roses,  distinct,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  H,  Merryweather,  Southwell,  Notts,  with  a  stand  that  was  well  nigh 
perfect.  It  comprised  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Charles  Darwin,  Baroness  Roth¬ 
schild,  Harrison  Weir,  A.  K.  Williams,  superb  ;  Gustave  Pigaueau,  very 
fine  ;  Mdlle.  J.  Bonnaire,  Susanne  Rodocanachi,  The  Bride,  fine  ;  Abel 
CarriSre,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  perfect ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Frangois 
Michelon,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Paul 
Neyron,  Dr.  Andry,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Victor  Hugo,  Caroline  Testout, 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  A.  Etienne,  very  distinct ;  Pierre  Netting, 
Madame  Hoste,  fine  in  colour  and  of  great  depth  ;  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Comtesse  Turenne  Wagram,  pretty  shade  of  pink  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Heinrich  SchuPheis,  Maurice  ISernardin,  Captain 
Christy,  Emily  Hausburg,  Maman  Oochet,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Germaine 
Caillot,  very  pretty  ;  Due  de  Wellington,  Hon.  E.  Giflord,  Chas.  Gater, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  grand ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Danmark, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Fisher  Holmes,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Sir  R.  Hill,  Catherine  Mermet, Captain  Hayward,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Camille  Bernardin,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Marie  Rady,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Ella  Gordon, 
Ernest  Metz,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,  capital  ; 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Countess  of  Rosebery.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  second,  their  best  specimens  being  Marshal 
P.  Wilder,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  La  Fraicheur,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Helen  Keller,  Joseph  Coubet,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  very  fine  ; 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerk,  very  telling  colour  ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
Bessie  Brown,  a  new  H.T.  for  the  first  time  exhibited,  and  promises  to 
hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  It  has  fine  stout  petals,  of  perfect  form, 
and  great  size,  the  colour  is  a  beautiful  blush  ;  a  great  acquisition,  the 
Judges  and  Committee  unanimously  granting  it  a  first-class  certificate. 
The  third  position  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  their 
best  blooms  being  Caroline  Testout,  Louis  Peyronny,  ^Helen  Keller, 
excellent ;  Her  Majesty,  and  A.  K.  Williams. 

For  thirty-six  trebles  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  a  grand  first,  the 
flowers  being  good  throughout.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Marie  Verdier,  S.  Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Brown  (grand), 
Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Helen  Keller,  La  France,  Captain  Hayward,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Etienne 
Levet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Pierre  Carrot,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs,  W.  J.  Grant  (superb),  Triomphe  de  Caen, 
Countess  of  Caledon  (new  seedling,  rose  shaded,  yellow  base,  very 
pretty),  Dupuy  Jamain,  Pierre  Netting,  Horace  Vernet,  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc  (handsome),  Tom  Wood,  Mrs.  Chas.  Crapelet,  Marquis  de 
Castellane,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Jeannie  Dickson  were  represented.  Mr.  H. 
Merryweather,  for  second  honours,  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Lambard 
(very  beautiful),  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  a  good  third,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Marie  Baumann  being  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  trebles,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Song  again 
secured  honours  with  a  very  fresh  stand,  Muriel  Grahame,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Francisca  Kruger,  Madame  Hoste,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Rubens  being  excellent.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  were  a  fine  second. 
Madame  Bravy,  Rubens,  and  Luciole  were  the  most  noticeable.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll  were  awarded  the  chief  honours  for  twelve  blooms,  any 
crimson  Rose,  with  Marie  Baumann  ;  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Sons,  Catterick 
Bridge,  second  with  A.  K.  Williams  ;  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
third  with  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Messrs.  Dickson  won  with  a  handsome  twelve  blooms  of  any  light 
variety  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  also  with  any  twelve  yellow  with  clean  and 
fresh  blooms  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  The  second  prizes  went  to 
Messrs.  Croll  and  R.  Mack  &  Sons,  Catterick  Bridge,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Mar^chal  Niel.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr. 
H.  Merryweather  put  up  a  superb  stand,  Madame  Hoste,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Madame  Lambard  being  splendid, 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  second,  a  white  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Muriel  Graham,  and  their  new  seedling  Mrs.  Mawley  being  most 
admired. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  filled  with  blooms  of  admirable 
quality,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  who  has  had  such  a 
successful  season,  taking  the  premier  position  for  thirty-six,  distinct, 
with  a  fine  solid  stand  of  blooms  as  follows — Her  Majesty,  Prosper  Laugier, 
Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Madame  Joseph  Bon¬ 
naire,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Madame  Engine  Verdier,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  Havre,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Marshal 
P.  Wilder,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Horace  Vernet,  Frangois  Michelon, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Chas.  Darwin,  A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline 
Testout,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Duke  of  Fife,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs. 
S.  Crawford,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Victor  Hugo,  Susanne  Rodocanachi, 
Spenser,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Queen 
of  Queens,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Mardchal  Niel.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Gate- 
ford,  Worksop,  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  exhibitors, 
was  placed  second  with  smaller  blooms  of  excellent  quality,  Horace 
Vernet,  Prince  Arthur,  Alfred  Colomb,  Her  Majesty,  and  Maman  Cochet 
being  most  striking  ;  Mr.  Whitton,  Bedale,  a  good  third.  In  the  class 
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for  twelve  trebles,  distinct,  Mr.  Machin  was  an  undeniable  tirst,  with  1 
fine  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Albany,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Maman  Cochet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Susanne  M.  Bodocanachi,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Francois  Michelon.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  massive 
and  excellent  blooms  of  Madame  Joseph  Bonnaire,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  and  Earl  of  DuSerin,  as  his  best  tor  second 
place.  Mr.  Machin  also  won  with  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  trebles, 
showing  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Lambard,  The  Bride,  Ernest  Metz, 
Souvenir  d’EIise  Vardon,  Edith  Gifiord,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Hoste,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Anna  Ollivier,  and 
Innocente  Pirola. 

The  same  order  was  maintained  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr, 
Machin  also  won  for  twelve  yellow  Roses  with  Madame  Hoste ;  Rev. 
W.  H,  .Jackson  second  ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  winning  in  the  class 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  Rose  with  excellent  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  Mr. 
Machin  second  with  admirable  Maman  Cochet,  the  latter  gentleman 
again  beating  Mr.  Pemberton  with  twelve  of  any  crimson  Rose  with 
superb  Alfred  Colomb. 

The  district  Rose  classes  were  of  a  very  high  order  throughout,  and 
merited  the  best  commendation  possible.  For  twenty-four  distinct 
Roses  C.  Plumbley,  Esq.,  won ;  T,  S,  Jackson,  Esq  ,  second.  The  same 
exhibitor  won  for  twelve  distinct ;  J,  Brown,  Esq.,  was  an  excellent 
second,  and  T.  S,  Jackson,  Esq  ,  third.  Mr.  Burgess  won  for  six  distinct ; 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Brown  being  second  and  third.  Names  are  not  given 
as  the  varieties  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  Long  may 
Manchester  keep  up  its  reputation  for  great  things  in  horticulture.  No 
better  place  could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  more  suitable  for  the 
work.  The  Society  is  entering,  as  it  were,  on  a  new  era,  and  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  desired  that  exhibitors  will  come  forward  with  real  energy,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  made  welcome,  and  receive  a  more  than  hearty 
welcome. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  nurserymen’s  exhibits  were  more  than  good,  the  tuberous 
Begonias,  some  150  plants  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  many  under  six 
months  old,  being  arranged  in  a  charming  manner  with  regard  to  colour, 
the  whole,  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  forming  a  table  of  exceptional 
beauty.  In  looking  over  colours  one  would  almost  fancy  that  every 
shade  was  to  be  seen  with  the  exception  of  blue  ;  but  more  striking 
perhaps  was  the  neat  habit  of  growth  with  the  corresponding  fine  flowers 
of  both  double  and  single  ;  many  of  the  former  were  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Hollyhock  and  Camellia  blooms.  Truly  a  remarkable 
advance,  and  an  exhibit  to  which  the  Committee  and  Judges  had  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  a  gold  medal.  Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester, 
noted  as  they  are  for  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses,  put  up  a  beautiful  | 
assortment  of  various  Roses,  with  herbaceous  flowers  in  choicest  varieties  | 
as  a  background. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a  wonderful 
display  of  Phloxes  in  splendid  condition,  also  herbaceous  plants,  the 
beautiful  Rudbeckia  purpurea  attracting  great  attention.  Mr.  M. 
Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  was  worthily  entitled  to  the  silver  medal  which 
he  received  for  his  interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  flowerp,  containing 
as  it  did  many  quaint  and  beautiful  forms  too  seldom  seen,  such  as 
Digitalis  Buxbaumi,  Allium  descendens,  Malvas  in  variety,  and  a  new 
Campanula  persicifolia  named  M.  Cuthbertson,  a  welcome  addition.  Of 
Bckford’s  Sweet  Peas  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  Their  merits  are 
so  well  known  that  the  name  of  Eckford  is  identified  with  only  those  of 
the  best  varieties  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson, 
Manchester,  had  a  capital  stand  of  Gladioli,  named  forms  and  seedlings, 
also  Roses.  They  covered  a  large  space  and  were  much  admired. 

Messrsi  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Manchester,  showed  an  excellent 
strain  of  tuberous  Begonia  flowers  in  variety  sufficient  to  please  the  most 
exacting.  Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford,  put  up  a  pleasing  lelection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and  Roses,  and  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Knuts¬ 
ford,  a  choice  assortment  of  herbaceous  flowers.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  in  the  show  is  left  to  the  last  to  chronicle — viz , 
900  large  vases  of  outdoor  flowers  representing  florists’  annuals  and 
herbaceous  flowers.  Asters  and  Stocks  were  of  the  best  strains,  in  fact 
they  were  all  specially  selected,  a  beautiful  white  Stock,  much  superior 
to  Princess  Alice,  being  much  in  evidence.  This  collection,  which  was 
without  doubt  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  put  up  at  Manchester,  was 
grown  by  Mr.  F.  Law,  wholesale  flower  dealer,  at  Salemoor,  not  five 
miles  out  of  smoky  Manchester,  and  is  a  tribute  of  what  hard  work 
and  good  culture  can  do.  Thoroughly  deserved  was  the  gold  medal 
awarded.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  McKellar,  gardener  to 
J.  Watts,  Esq.,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  for  a  grand  collection  of  fruit  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers . 

F’wiiJ.— The  fruit  classes  were  not  well  filled,  but  there  was  a 
certainty  that  quality  was  not  lacking,  the  Grapes  more  especially 
being  worthy  of  all  commendation.  Three  competed  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Lord  Harrington, 
Blvaston  Castle,  Derby,  winning  with  splendid  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Richardson,  gardener  to 
J.  E.  Platt,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  was  second  with  good  Muscats  and  Madreifleld 
Court.  In  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  third  prize  stand,  gardener  to  B.  M. 
Munday,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  the  Muscats  were  well  finished, 
whilst  three  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  commanded  attention.  Two  staged 
nine  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  Goodacre  again  scored  easily  with  Muscats, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Countess  Melon,  Pineapple 
Nectarines,  Queen  Pine,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Hemskirk  Apricots,  and 
La  Grosse  Sucrde  Strawberries.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes, 
Esq.,  Alfreton,  was  a  moderate  second. 


Events  of  the  Week.— The  event  on  which  the  interests  of  horti¬ 
culturists  will  be  centred  during  the  coming  week  is  the  Chester  show 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  5th  and  6th.  Nearer  London  we 
shall  have  the  Beddington  and  Carshalton  show  on  Bank  Holiday. 

-  London  Weather. — With  the  exception  of  heavy  showers 

which  prevailed  over  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  metropolis  on  Sunday 
last,  the  week  has  once  more  been  a  dry  one.  The  rain  which  fell 
penetrated  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  more  is  very  badly  needed. 

-  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— Mr. 

T.  Birkenshaw,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Milner,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Totley  Hall,  gave 
a  most  interesting  essay  on  the  Narcissus  before  the  members  of  the 
above  Society  on  the  22nd  inst.,  dealing  with  the  culture,  and  describing 
some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  lively  discussion  followed. 

-  Cases  or  Troughs  for  Tomatoes.— A  slight  error  has  crept 

into  my  article  on  Tomatoes  (page  75).  The  wooden  cases  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  square,  not  triangular.  Two  boards  of  the  required 
length  are  placed  on  edge  1  foot  apart,  short  pieces  are  then  nailed  at 
each  end,  with  sufficient  in  the  centre  to  prevent  warping. — J.  J. 
Craven.  [The  word  “  triangles  ”  in  the  article  was  the  printer’s  way 
of  spelling  troughs,  and  ought  to  have  been  corrected.! 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— The  Mayor  (Councillor 

Milnes)  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  members  at  the  weekly 
meeting  on  Saturday,  July  8th.  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  description  of  the  flower  gardens  and 
bedding-out  operations  in  the  park,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  plans 
of  designs.  In  the  course  of  his  essay  Mr.  Spencer  referred  to  the 
Wakefield  Public  Park,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  its  situation,  condition, 
and  appearance,  and  saying  it  bid  fair  to  become  an  exceedingly  pretty 
park,  of  which  the  citizens  had  every  reason  to  be  proud.  A  good 
discussion  on  bedding-out  plants  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
At  the  close  Mr.  Spencer  received  a  very  hearty  Vote  of  thanks. 

-  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  gompacta. — The  beauty 

and  utility  of  the  pyramidal  Campanula  have  long  been  recognised  and 
appreciated,  especially  perhaps  by  reason  of  their  adaptability  to 
effective  utilisation  in  conservatories  and  in  groups  of  plants  in 
mansions.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  white  variety  is  probably  the 
best,  but  it  must  now  give  place  to  a  new  variety  that  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  the  well-known  gardener  at  Syon 
House,  Brentford.  The  name  is  rather  cumbersome,  but  will  be 
accepted  without  regret  when  attached  to  such  a  charming  flower. 
The  new  variety  is  an  improvement  on  the  type  in  several  respects, 
of  which  the  chief  are  a  dwarfer  and  much-branching  habit, 
greater  freedom  in  flowering,  and  the  purer  whiteness  of  the  blooms. 
It  is  a  variety  that  will  surely  become  very  popular  when  it  becomes 
known.  The  spikes  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  received  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Visitor. 

- American  Peach  Prospects. — This  year’s  crop  of  Peaches 

at  Flemington,  N.J.,  promises^  to  be  a  total  failure,  owing  to  recent 
storms.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  Peach 
culture  in  Hunterdon,  Warren,  and  Somerset  Counties,  and  the  failure 
of  the  crop  will  be  a  severe  blow.  The  reports  from  Maryland  are 
better.  Though  the  present  crop  is  not  one  of  phenomenal  proportions, 
it  will  be  a  great  one  in  Kent  County.  An  extensive  Peach  and  Pear 
grower  near  Still  Pond  estimates  his  crpp  at  30,000  baskets,  and  from  a 
total  of  65,500  trees  in  the  same  vicinity  the  crop  is  estimated  at  90,000 
baskets.  In  Quaker  Neck,  from  a  total  of  70,000  trees,  the  crop  is 
estimated  at  90,500  baskets.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chestertown  the 
estimate  is  81,300  trees,  105,750  baskets,  by  what  is  generally  conceded 
a  conservative  estimate.  Kent  County  fruit  growers  are  preparing  to 
market  at  the  lowest  estimate  a  crop  aggregating  921,550  packages, 
while  just  across  Chester  River  from  Chestertown,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  are  fully  200,000  baskets  more.  According  to  “  American 
Gardening,”  smock  Peaches  are  scarce,  and  the  yellow  varieties  are  not 
so  heavily  loaded  as  are  the  trees  of  white  fruit. 
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'JGaeueniku-  Appointment.  —  Mr.  Charles  Herrin  having 
resigned  the  position  of  head  gardener  to  Sylvanas  Fox,  Esq.,  Linden 
House,  Wellington,  Somerset,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Ackland. 

- Fruit  Jellies. — The  health  officer  of  San  Francisco  recently 

examined  eight  samples  of  fruit  jellies  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
not  one  of  them  proved  to  be  made  of  sound  ripe  fruit.  Several  Apple 
jellies  were  coloured,  while  one  in  a  tin  contained  Turnip  pulp,  coloured 
with  analine  dye  to  represent  Strawberry  jelly. 

-  Ventnob.— A  correspondent,  daring  a  visit  to  this  delightful 

watering]  place,  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  Tomatoes  he 
found  growing  in  Messrs.  H.  Drover  &  Sons’  nurseries.  The  plants,  he 
states,  “  are  grown  in  10  and  12-inch  pots  ;  foliage  grand,  no  disease ; 
fruits  six  to  eight  in  a  bunch  ;  varieties  Sutton’s  Best  of  All,  Toogood’s 
Wonderful,  and  Frogmore  Selected.  The  plants  are  fed  with  poultry 
manure,  and  soot  given  freely  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  until  colouring 
commences.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  as  well  as  plants  and 
flowers,  are  extensively  and  well  grown  to  meet  the  demands  of 
visitors.” 

— ^ —  Caenations  fbom  Kelso. — It  is  clearly  evident  from  a  box  of 
flowers  which  has  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B., 
that  Carnations  can  be  admirably  grown  in  Scotland.  For  several 
years  this  firm  has  been  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality  of  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees,  and  that  success  has  crowned  their  efforts  is  proved 
by  the  specimens  now  before  us.  The  blooms  are  of  good  size,  the 
colours  clean  and  rich,  the  petals  splendid,  while  the  shape  is  in  most 
instances  excellent,  and  each  of  these  combine  in  the  perfecting  of  a 
refined  flower.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  varieties  sent  were  Duchess 
of  Fife,  soft  rose,  fragrant ;  Mrs.  Barnewell  Elliott,  salmon  pink  ; 
Oxonian,  rich  deep  crimson  ;  Paul  Engleheart,  of  the  same  hue  ;  and 
the  well-known  Ketton  Rose. 

-  Chester  Horticultural  Show.  —  The  date  for  this 

important  event  is  near  at  hand.  The  opening  meeting  will  be  the  con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  in  the  Chester  Town  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  August,  1896,  at  7.30.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  is  to  preside.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  is  to  speak  on  the  R.H.S. ;  the  Dean  of 
Rochester  on  garden  craft,  a  subject  peculiarly  his  own,  if  to  such  an 
eloquent  orator  any  subject  can  be  called  peculiarly  his  own  any  more 
than  another  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  anent  gardening  literature.  Surely  the  success  of  such  a 
meeting  ought  to  be  assured,  and  we  hope  every  horticulturist  who  can 
get  to  Chester  by  hook  or  by  crook  will  be  found  in  the  hall  at  the 
conference.  The  following  gentlemen  will  officiate  as  judges  : — Fruit : 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  ;  Mr.  A.  M'Kellar,  Sand¬ 
ringham  Gardens  ;  Mr.  W.  Speed,  Penrhyn  Castle  Gardens  ;  Mr.  W. 
Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  Groui)s  and  Plants  :  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
Trentham  Hall  Gardens  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  Wynyard  Park  Gardens. 
Cut  Flowers  :  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Journal  of  Horticulture  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Great  Gearies,  Barking  Side.  Vegetables  and  Cottagers'  Groups ;  Mr. 
J.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall  Gardens;  Mr.  J.  V.  Smith,  Arley  Hall  Gardens; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens ;  Mr.  J.  Whibberley,  Oulton 
Park  Gardens, 

-  Weather  and  Crops  in  Guernsey.  —  Since  writing  you 

last  we  have  had  another  long  spell  of  dry  hot  weather,  and  as  far 
as  present  appearances  go  there  is  no  sign  of  any  immediate  change. 
The  drought  is  beginning  to  tell,  and  but  for  the  foresight  and  energy 
shown  by  our  Waterworks  Company  in  providing  additional  wells  I 
imagine  we  should  now  have  been  on  very  short  commons  indeed.  The 
hay  crop  has  been  fairly  good,  and  gathered  in  very  fine  condition. 
Cereals  look  very  well,  and  the  cutting  of  Oats  has  already  commenced. 
Roots  are,  however,  beginning  to  show  lack  of  moisture.  Flowers  come 
and  go  very  quickly,  and  Roses  have  had  a  very  short  life.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  Tomato  season,  large  quantities  being  shipped 
daily,  one  particular  day  a  short  time  ago  totalling  21,600  packages.  So 
far  prices  have  been  fairly  remunerative,  and  have  averaged  Id.  to  IJd. 
a  pound  over  last  year,  which  means  a  considerable  sum  on  the  total 
amount  shipped.  I  notice  shanking  and  premature  ripening  in  Grapes 
in  some  places,  presumably  caused  by  the  continued  great  heat  and 
borders  getting  too  dry,  some  growers  not  being  able  to  get  sufficient 
water  for  this  purpose.  The  unremunerative  price  obtained  for  Grapes 
during  the  past  year  or  two  is  causing  not  a  few  of  our  leading  men 
to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  production  of  Melons,  which  have 
been  found  to  pay  handsomely.  Outdoor  Pigs  are  cropping  very  well, 
the  season  suiting  them  well.— X. 


-  Yellow  Thrips.— Referring  to  "R.  M.’s”  Inquiry  (page  88) 

I  may  say  that  these  pests  can  be  exterminated  by  using  the  pure 
infusion  of  Tobacco  leaves,  and  working  the  liquid  down  into  the  points 
of  Chrysanthemum  shoots  with  a  fowl’s  wing  feather.  This  operation 
is  best  performed  in  evening,  after  the  plants  have  been  syringed. — 
One  Who  Has  Done  It. 

-  The  Drought. — The  continuance  of  the  drought  is  becoming 

a  serious  matter  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  reminded  how 
such  difficulties  have  been  met  in  other  years  of  drought  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  London  firm  of  Merryweather  &  Sons,  who  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  send  plant  down  for  improving  the  supply  from  wells, 
and  also  temporary  pumping  arrangements  for  raising  water  from 
streams. 

-  The  Onion  Stem  Eelworm  (Tyleuchas  devastatrix)  is  causing 

much  trouble  to  Leicestershire  growers,  and  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  Midlands.  This  pest  does  not,  unfortunately,  confine  its  attention 
to  Onions,  for  it  is  even  more  prevalent  among  Clover,  and  also  produces 
the  Oat  trouble  known  as  “segging.”  The  presence  of  the  pest  in 
Onions  is  noticeable  from  the  shortening  and  inflation  of  the  central 
leaves,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  when  the  attack  is  discovered 
but  t  >  pull  up  all  infested  plants  and  burn  them  at  once.  The  succeeding 
crop  should  be  neither  Clover  nor  Oats,  but  some  crop  not  liable  to 
eelworm  attack. 

-  Lemons  for  Health, — The  Lemon  is  a  great  aid  to  health, 

says  the  “New  York  Fruitman’s  Guide.”  The  juice  of  a  Lemon 
squeezed  into  a  large  breakfast  cup  of  water,  drunk  without  any  sugar, 
and  immediately  upon  rising  and  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  is  the  most 
admirable  tonic  and  alterative.  No  one  should  form  the  habit  of 
taking  even  the  mildest  alterative  ;  but  if  the  head  feels  heavy  and 
dull,  or  one  is  conscious  of  langour  and  discomfort  upon  rising,  this 
Lemon  draught  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  Like  all  such  “  remedies  ” 
and  “  uses  ”  for  one  thing  and  another,  this  use  of  Lemons  depends  for 
good  results  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  system,  and  our  readers 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between  a  general  recommendation  like  this 
one  of  “  Lemons  for  Health  ”  and  a  specific  prescription  given  by  an 
intelligent  physician. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  John  Ewing. — A  Sheffield  contemporary 

says,  “  Many  habitues  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  old  days  will  hear 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Ewing,  a  gentleman  who  for  more 
than  thirty  years  occupied  the  responsible  post  of  curator  there.  Mr. 
Ewing  was  a  nat.ve  of  Fife,  and  before  he  came  to  Sheffield  held  a  very 
good  position  at  Kew  Gardens.  He  was  well  known  among  the  leading 
horticulturists  and  nurserymen  of  the  country,  and  in  his  later  days 
loved  to  talk  of  the  great  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  When 
the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil  visited  Sheffield  he  called  upon  old  Mr.  Ewing 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  two  paraded  the  pleasant  grounds  arm  in 
arm,  discoursing  botanical  subjects.  Mr.  Ewing  died  from  sheer  old  age, 
after  a  life  well  spent.  A  few  years  ago  he  retired,  with  the  promise  of 
a  pension  from  the  authorities  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  was, 
unfortunately,  discovered  after  his  retirement  that  the  payment  of  the 
pension  money  was  illegal,  and  this  somewhat  embittered  the  good  old 
man’s  last  days,  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old,  leaves  a 
son  and  two  daughters.” 

-  Viola  Conference. — A  conference  meeting  will  be  held  in 

the  Museum,  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  8th,  1896.  Programme:  Twelve  o’clock  (noon) — Intro¬ 
ductory  address  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry.  Report  of 
special  Committee  re  trial  of  Violas,  Mr.  R.  Dean.  Paper  by  Dr.  Veit  B. 
Wittrock,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardensi  Bergisland,  near  Stockholm, 
“  Violas  for  Bedding  Purposes,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Adapt¬ 
ability  for  Association  with  other  Plants.”  Papers  by  Mr.  C.  Jordan, 
Superintendent,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Victoria  Park,  N.E.  “Violas  for  Exhibition,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Newer  Varieties,”  papers  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  and  Mr. 
W.  Baxter.  “  Viola  Sports,”  paper  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  Belfast.  Report 
of  judges  of  seedliugg  submitted  to  the  Conference.  Note. — It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  requested  that  new  varieties  be  sent  for  consideration.  A  spray 
or  bunch  of  not  less  than  six  blooms  of  any  new  variety  to  be  staged. 
All  new  varieties  must  be  staged  for  inspection  by  eleven  o’clock,  so 
that  they  may  be  judged  when  quite  fresh.  Any  blooms  sent  by  post 
must  reach  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  morning  of  August  8th, 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Sowerhy,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  London,  N.W. 
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-  Dyed  Geasses.— -If  natural  dried  flowers  are  scarce  the  void  is 

filled  by  the  many  beautifsl  Grasses  now  used  to  so  great  an  extent. 
Foremost  is  the  Vara  Grass,  with  its  bold  and  striking  tree-like  plumes 
now  very  largely  imported  and  dyed  in  various  tints — salmon  pink, 
canary,  autumn  tints,  a  combination  of  red,  orange,  golden  brown,  shades 
of  green,  pink,  and  magenta,  the  newest  being  heliotrope,  as  fashionable 
in  artificial  flowers  and  Grasses  as  in  those  of  Nature  ;  and  next  in 
importance  is  the  Pampas  Grass  in  magnificent  plumes,  undyed  and 
dyed  in  various  colours.  Some  novel  Japanese  and  African  Grasses  are 
strikingly  handsome  ;  the  latter  are  from  the  Congo,  some  in  rich  dark 
colours  and  some  delicately  silky.  They  include  the  Elephant  and 
Congo  Reed  Grasses.  Barley  and  Oats  are  seen  dyed  in  very  pleasing 
colours,  one  being  a  bright  bronze.  Eulalia,  Bromus,  Briza,  Erianthus, 
Lagurus,  Panicum,  and  others,  with  dyed  forms  of  the  Feather  Grass  in 
abundance.— Scientific  American.”) 

-  ACANTHTTS  longifolius, — This  plant,  from  Southern  Europe 

has  generally  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  perennial,  or  at  least,  when 
grown  in  this  country,  it  has  been  provided  with  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
frame  during  winter.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  not  been  treated  as 
hardy  until  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Harvard  Botanical  Garden  two  years 
ago  left  some  strong  plants  where  they  had  grown  in  the  border  during 
the  summer,  giving  them  no  protection  but  a  coating  of  Oak  leaves 
thrown  about  them  after  the  ground  became  frozen.  Every  one  of 
these  plants  lived  through  the  winter  and  flowered  beautifully  last 
summer,  Mr.  Cameron  writes  that  these  plants  are  now  in  first-rate 
condition,  with  larger  foliage  and  more  numerous  spikes  than  they 
carried  last  year,  and  the  plant  has  once  more  proved  that  all  it  needs 
during  the  winter  is  a  covering  of  the  leaves  of  Beech  or  some  other 
trees.  It  is  a  stately  plant,  and  its  immense  leaves  and  curious  spikes  of 
rose  purple  flowers  are  very  attractive.  It  needs  a  light  rich  soil,  and 
ught  not  to  be  shaded  in  any  way.— (“  Garden  and  Forest.”) 

-  Electric  Light  in  the  Greenhouse. — The  “  Chicago 

Chronicle  ”  describes  certain  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
the  growth  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  effect  on  flowers  in 
the  greenhouse  raised  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  light  is,  it  says, 
very  curious.  At  first  the  light  proved  injurious  to  many  blossoms. 
The  colour  of  Tulips  was  deeper  and  richer  for  a  few  days,  but  they  lost 
their  brilliancy  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  colour  of  scarlet  flowers 
turned  to  greyish  white,  and  while  all  bloomed  earlier  and  produced 
larger  blossoms  they  soon  faded.  By  reducing  the  intensity  of  light  and 
covering  them  with  opal  glass  globes  the  injury  to  their  quality  was 
lessened.  These  flowers  seem  abnormal  monstrosities.  They  are  double 
the  ordinary  size  and  exceedingly  brilliant  when  kept  in  dark  rooms 
during  the  daytime  and  used  only  for  evening  decoration.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  growth  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  electricity 
was  thought  to  be  the  extension  of  the  working  season  for  them — the 
continuous  light  preventing  them  from  resting  at  night ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  by  scientists  that  electricity  helps  the  plants  to 
assimilate  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  favours  them  in  taking 
up  certain  mineral  salts  of  the  earth. 

- The  Orange  Trade  op  Palestine.— Consul  Dickson,  in 

his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  trade  of  Jerusalem  and  district, 
states  that  the  amount  in  value  of  Oranges  exported  in  1895  is  said  to 
have  reached  £65,000,  compared  with  £51,000  in  1894.  The  exportation 
of  this  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  become  a  regular  trade 
from  the  months  of  November  to  April.  The  trade  in  Jaffa  Oranges 
may  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a  speculation,  though  the 
continued  demand  for  the  fruit  in  the  home  markets,  and  latterly  even 
in  those  of  the  United  States,  will  be  an  inducement  to  shippers  to 
persevere  in  the  business.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  exportation 
of  Oranges  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  the  prices  were  very 
much  higher  in  Jaffa.  From  16,000  to  18,000  cases  of  Oranges  are 
shipped.  A  well-known  firm  in  Glasgow  has  opened  an  agency  in  Jaffa 
for  obtaining  consignments  of  Oranges  to  Glasgow,  and  shippers  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  new  market,  but  as  there  is  no  direct  cornr 
munication  with  Glasgow  it  costs  the  shippers  an  additional  freight  from 
Liverpool  to  Glasgow.  The  plantations  of  Orange  trees  are  increasing 
not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaffa,  but  also  in  a  village  near  Jaffa,  called 
Soumeil,  where  the  land  is  very  fertile  and  the  young  trees  are  making 
good  progress.  There  is  also  another  advantage  in  this  locality,  which 
is  the  facility  for  obtaining  water,  as  the  wells  are  not  deeper  than  from 
6  to  8  metres,  and  the  ‘  ‘  norias  ”  (water  wheels)  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Jaffa  Orange  gardens,  where  the  wells  are  much  deeper. 


-  Reading  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association. — The 

monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Monday.  The 
subjects  for  the  evening  were  “  Carnations ”  and  “Fruits  in  Season.” 
The  former  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  Dearlove,  The  Gardens, 
Brook  fields,  Burghfield,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  T.  Neve,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association.  The  meeting,  although  taking  more  of  a  conversational 
turn  than  usual,  was  exceedingly  interesting,  the  following  members 
joining  in  the  discussion  : — Messrs.  Martin,  Dockerill,  Burton,  Woolford, 
Gear,  and  Turton.  The  exhibits  were  numerous.  Carnations  pre¬ 
dominating,  beautiful  collections  coming  from  Messrs,  Dearlove,  Turton, 
Neve,  and  Goddard,  whilst  other  flowers  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Chamberlain,  Dore,  and  Bailey,  and  a  splendidly  coloured  brace  of 
Sutton’s  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  from  Mr.  Pigg.  After  the  meeting  the 
flowers  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital  for  the  use  of  the 
patients,  and  were  greatly  appreciated. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Permit  me,  as  a  humble  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  to 
congratulate  the  contingent  of  candidates  from  Chelmsford  upon  their 
remarkable  success  at  the  recent  examination  of  the  R.H.S. ,  held  in 
May.  The  Swanley  students  have  also  done  well,  though  not  so 
successful  as  in  the  previous  year,  when  one  of  their  number  won  the 
diver  medal. 

The  success  of  these  two  centres  points  to  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  co-operation  in  study.  There  probably  was  among  the 
students  a  healthy  rivalry,  which  had  the  effect  of  spurring  them  on  to 
do  their  best ;  also  an  intelligent  desire  to  comprehend  the  principles. 
Both  these  centres  must  have  had  enthusiastic  and  pushing  teachers, 
who  have  not  been  afraid  of  enforcing  simple  but  yet  important 
principles,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  invaluable. 

If  the  questions  given  at  these  examinations  are  studied  a  little,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  cover  points  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  seem 
simple  enough,  but  yet  are  not  so  easy  to  answer  unless  the  elementary 
rudiments  of  botany  have  been  studied.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  give  but 
little  attention  to  botany,  and  when  they  commence  find  it  very  dry. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  successful  at  one  of  these  examinations  they 
must  have  scientific  knowledge  of  elementary  botany,  so  that  they  can 
describe  a  Turnip  or  a  Potato,  an  Onion  or  a  Carrot,  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  answers  compare  favourably  with  an  intelligent  scientific 
description — that  is,  they  convey  by  their  answer  to  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  that  they  know  exactly  what  a  Turnip  is  according  to  the 
i  caching  of  science. 

Examination  questions  are  often  narrowed  down  to  a  certain  limit, 
\nd  answers  expected  to  be  confined  within  those  limits. 

Many  busy  gardeners,  I  feel  convinced,  are  deterred  from  submitting 
-hemselves  to  an  examination  at  such  a  pressing  period  of  the  year  as 
the  beginning  of  May.  My  opinion  is  that  the  first  week  in  April  would 
be  much  better,  and  the  knowledge  gained  fresher  in  the  mind  than  later 
■n  the  year,  when  there  is  so  much  to  think  of  in  the  garden  both  outside 
and  in  that  the  best  of  men  feel  anxious. 

1  do  not  agree  with  your  correspondent,  “  Practice  with  Science,”  that 
‘  A.  D ’s  ”  suggestion  “  is  too  puerile  to  be  entertained  ”  concerning  the 
publishing  of  candidates’  papers.  Why  not  publish  selections  from  a 
certain  number  of  the  best  ?  This  would  add  a  zest  to  the  subject,  and 
do  as  much  to  encourage  young  men  to  study  as  anything  I  know.  I  do 
not  say  publish  names.  Many  would  naturally  object  to  that,  and 
rightly  so,  because  they  might  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  though  it  never 
could  be  a  serious  matter  to  them,  but  rather  a  creditable  thing  that  an 
honest  attempt  has  been  made  on  their  part  to  increase  knowledge. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  future  before  these  examination  tests,  and  that 
they  will  become  popular  with  young  men  who  are  seeking  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  on  the  horticultural  ladder.  Let  no  attempt  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  gardeners  in  knowledge  be  termed  “  puerile.” — Observer. 


I  DO  not  know  why  the  critic  in  this  week’s  Journal  writing  on  this 
subject  should  regard  my  suggestion  re  the  publication  of  a  leading 
successful  candidate’s  papers  or  answers  as  puerile.  Possibly  the  critic 
in  question  is  an  eminently  superior  person,  hence  his  contempt.  Oddly 
enough  in  the  same  week  I  made  the  suggestion  it  was  also  made  by  the 
editor  of  one  of  your  prominent  contemporaries,  who  evidently  did  not 
think  it  puerile  ;  but  then  he  is  not  a  superior  person. 

My  reasons  for  asking  such  publication  were — first,  that  possible 
future  candidates  would  like  to  see  a  good  sample  paper,  that  it  may  be 
to  them  a  guide  perhaps  in  terseness  or  in  style,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
information,  xind  second,  to  see  which  of  the  questions  set,  those 
relating  to  actual  practice  or  practical  gardening,  or  those  of  a  more 
theoretical,  botanical,  or  plant  physiological  character,  secured  the 
greater  number  of  marks. 

I  hold  that  objections  to  such  publication  are  puerile,  as  if  worthy 
of  high  position  in  the  exam  such  papers  or  answers  are  of  course  well 
worthy,  and  should  have  wide  publicity.  Such  publication  is  often 
done  in  scholastic  exams  with  great  good  to  junior  teachers,  who  find  in 
the  papers  much  valuable  information.  Refusal  to  publish  rather 
indicates  weakness  fomewhere.  I  cannot  conceive,  however,  that  any 
high  placed  candidate  would  object. — A.  D, 
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A  TRAVELLER’S  NOTES.* 

Readers  of  this  Journal  who  are  also  reader*  of  The 
GardeMrs'  Chronicle  will  have  freshly  within  their  recollection 
certain  articles  of  Mr  James  H.  Veitch  which  appeared  inter¬ 
mittently  in  the  columns  of  the  latter  paper  during  a  period  of 
some  two  years,  and  which  -etailed  in  terse  and  agreeable  style 
some  of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Veitch  in  his  toar  round  the  world. 
These  contributicns  Mr.  Veitch  has  now  collected  and  embodied  in 
a  volume  entitled  “  A  Traveller’s  Note*,”  the  first  edition  being 
restricted  to  private  circulation  among  the  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  that  family  whose  name  has  been  identified  so  prominently 
with  the  progress  of  English  horticulture  during  two  generations. 
As  the  fortunate  recipients  of  a  copy  of  this  sumptuous  and 
instructive  volume  we  are  impelled  to  give  some  publicity  to  its 
exceptional  excellence.  We  are  fortunately  powerless,  however, 
to  afford  any  adequate  conception  of  its  wealth  of  illustration  and 
panoramic  completeness,  and  hence  many  will  be  spared  an  impotent 
longing  for  the  possession  of  the  unattainable. 

This  i*  *aid  to  be  an  age  of  travel,  and  truly  there  is  much 
locomotion.  More  people  go  to  Margate  and  more  to  Mongolia 
than  wa*  the  case  a  century  ago.  But  if  one  consults  Elizabethan 
literature  it  will  be  seen  that  even  three  centuries  since  a  goodly 
proportion  of  our  restless  island  population 
wandered  far  from  the  shadow  of  their 
parish  steeples,  and  often  laid  their  bones 
to  rest  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  genesis  of 
the  United  States  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  propensity.  Nowadays  the  energetic 
and  inquisitive  Briton,  not  enjoying  so 
extensive  a  home  as  the  American,  is  still 
obliged  to  walk  over  the  edge  of  his  native 
plot  and  scour  the  outlying  regions  of  the 
earth. 

This  growing  expansion  is  to  be  noted 
in  every  business,  science,  and  art.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  the 
passion  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  botanical 
and  horticultural  knowledge  has  been 
continually  growing  with  the  increasing 
facilities  of  communication  and  the  advance 
of  our  national  flag  in  remote  seas.  There 
are  some  now  living  who  can  recollect  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Chinese  ex¬ 
periences  of  Robert  Fortune  were  greeted 
in  London,  and  how  he  became  the  lion  of 
a  London  season.  Since  those  days  the 
knowledge  of  China  and  Japan  and  of 
their  fauna  and  flora  has  become  vastly 
amplified  owing  to  the  efforts  of  men  who 
differed  nothing  from  Fortune  except  that 
their  discoveries  lacked  the  flavour  of 
romance  which  attends  upon  early  novelty 
and  the  revelation  of  the  unknown. 

In  the  generation  that  succeeded 
Fortune,  to  none  did  there  seem  to  be 
opening  out  a  brighter  career  than  to  John  Gould  Veitch,  the 
father  of  the  author  of  the  book  now  under  review.  But 
the  zeal  of  the  explorer  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate  is  apt  to  consume  those  physical  con¬ 
stitutions  which  are  not  of  exceptional  strength,  otherwise  English 
botany  and  horticulture  would  not  now  deplore  the  absence  of  one 
who  promised  to  be  its  chief  orientalist. 

We  learn  from  “A  Traveller’s  Notes”  that  after  reaching 
Ceylon  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  Mr.  Veitch  proceeded  northwards 
through  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  and  having  pene¬ 
trated  a*  far  as  Lahore  returned  to  Calcutta.  Leaving  India  he 
touched  at  Rangoon,  passing  on  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
to  Singapore.  From  this  point  he  visited  Batavia,  and  returning 
continued  to  Hong  Hong  and  China.  Making  Hong  Kong  a  fresh 
centre  of  excursion  Mr.  Veitch  struck  north  for  Japan,  whence, 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  he  crossed  over  to 
Korea.  Retracing  his  course  to  Hong  Kong  he  now  took  steamer 
for  Sydney,  and  having  traversed  some  2000  miles  of  the  Australian 
coast  as  far  west  as  P erth  returned  to  Sydney,  and  thence  set  out 
for  New  Zealand.  Here  he  concluded  his  active  explorations, 
embarking  for  England  and  coming  home  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
and  Rio  Janeiro. 

It  is,  we  regret  to  say,  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  Mr.  Veitch’*  book  within  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal.  We  may,  however,  truthfully  assert  that  it  has  only 
to  be  seen  and  perused  to  be  appreciated.  Where  in  the  effort 

*  By  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  F.lt.H.S.,  and  published,  ‘‘  tor  private 
circulation,”  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sous,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 


I  not  to  be  too  prolix  the  text  is  curtailed,  the  imagination  is 
1  assisted  by  frequent  illustrations.  These  are  photogravures  of 
j  the  most  consummate  execution,  and  they  will  form  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  delight  in  works  of 
travel.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  subjects  it  is  our  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  place  before  our  readers  owing  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Gardetiers'  Chronicle  in  which  it  appeared  ; 
but  no  ordinary  periodical  can  hope  to  rival  the  perfection  of 
execution  peculiar  to  the  original  work. 

In  quoting  certain  characteristically  interesting  paisages  from 
Mr.  Veitch’s  book  we  have  selected  those  in  the  chapters  on  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  Curiously  enough,  shortly  after  his  visit, 
Korea,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there,  became  the 
cynosure  of  political  eyes,  and  the  focus  of  a  new  Eastern  question. 
Though  the  scene  of  political  excitement  has  »ince  changed 
hi=t  description  of  that  quaint  and  remote  land  will  still  be  perused 
with  interest.  We  will  now  let  Mr.  Veitch  speak  for  himself  : — 

The  famons  Examination  Hall  [at  Canton],  containing  11,016  cells,  is 
situated  in  a  hnge  courtyard  flanked  on  either  side  by  rows  of  cells  5^  feet 
long  by  feet  wide,  in  which,  with  a  wooden  board  for  a  bed,  the  students 
are  locked  until  the  time  allotted  for  answering  a  paper  has  elapsed.  The 
examination  occapica  three  sessions  of  three  days  each,  and  only  about 
130  are  passed  for  Government  service.  The  execution  ground,  used  as 

a  potter’s  field,  is  a  small  triangular  piece  of 
ground  only  75  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad  at 
the  widest  end.  The  average  number  of 
annual  beheadings  (an  operation  performed 
with  great  celerity  and  dexterity)  is  300,  in 
batches  of  ten  to  twenty  at  a  time.  Against 
the  wall  lean  several  wooden  crosses,  on  which 
offenders  of  the  worst  description  are  tied  and 
put  to  death  with  attendant  horror*.  I  also 
visited  a  species  of  police  court,  where  my 
presence  aroused  much  interest.  A  row  of 
minor  officials,  little  boys,  and  hangers-on 
collected  in  front,  and  discussed  “  the  red¬ 
headed  barbarian.”  The  texture  of  my  over¬ 
coat  was  examined,  and,  I  was  gratified  to 
notice,  apparently  approved  of.  On  my  arrival 
the  court  was  not  sitting.  In  a  yard,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  roofed  over,  were  three 
small  wooden  tables,  with  two  chairs  on  each 
side.  On  a  bench  close  by  lolled  what  appeared 
to  be  minor  officials ;  against  two  post*  squatted 
two  wretched,  unkempt,  heavily  chained, 
animal-like  looking  men  ;  whilst  a  third  was 
huddled  up  in  a  basket,  having  had  to  be 
carried  into  the  place.  After  waiting  some 
time,  four  more  or  less  richly  dressed  ofldcials 
appeared  and  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the 
tables.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  led  forward, 
and  grovelled  on  his  knees.  He  was  cross- 
examined  (witnesses  are,  I  believe,  unknown), 
but  refusing  to  answer  he  was  tied  to  a  form 
by  his  great  toes,  thumbs  and  pigtail,  and 
placed  against  a  post,  resting  on  his  knees 
alone,  to  think  it  over.  The  position  was 
uncomfortable,  but  to  Chinese  coolies  certainly 
not  torture,  as  what  they  can  endure  without 
flinching  or  uttering  a  sound  is  extraordinary.  Another  prisoner  was 
then  led  forward  and  his  cross-examination  began,  the  one  in  the  basket 
being  asleep  all  the  while,  the  whole  thing  evidently  rather  boring  him 
than  otherwise.  The  high  oflBcials  now  had  refreshments — plates  of 
little  sweets  and  hot  tea,  after  which  they  smoked  a  kind  of  double- 
barrelled  metal  pipe,  refilled  by  a  servant  for  every  p»ff,  one  filling  of 
tobacco  only  giving  one  puff  of  smoke.  The  two  prisoners  under 
examination  were,  I  was  told,  accused  of  burning  twenty  houses  and 
killing  three  people.  The  system  pursued  is  to  get  them  to  confess 
under  the  bastinado,  hitting  on  the  jaws  with  heavy  flaps  (all  of  which 
hang  on  the  court-wall  ready  for  immediate  use),  or  by  some  other 
torture,  and  then  by  cross-examination  either  to  break  down  or  support 
the  confession. 

^  *  * 

In  March,  1892,  I  landed  at  Yokohama,  the  chief  treaty  port  of 
Japan,  and  thought,  with  some  amazement,  of  the  difference  thirty 
years  had  wrought  since  the  day  when  my  father,  John  Gould  Veitch, 
first  set  foot  on  the  same  spot.  At  times  he  went  armed,  and,  with  one 
exception,  seemtd  never  to  have  considered  it  safe  to  leave  the  settle¬ 
ment  for  more  than  a  few  miles.  The  exception  referred  to  was  an 
ascent,  or  partial  ascent,  of  Fuji-yama,  when  the  British  authorities 
supplied  him  with  a  guard  of  tea  men.  At  the  present  time  it  i*  almost 
needless  to  say  one  moves  in  perfect  safety  amongst  these  people,  who 
have  surprised  the  world  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  adopted 
Western  ways  and  customs.  In  tWs  respect  the  educated  classes  have 
been  wonderfully  successful,  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  people  look 
gocd-humouredly  on,  neither  desiring  nor  encouraging  such  drastic 
changes.  On  every  side  one  is  met  with  that  courteous  kindness  and 
williugness  to  help  characteristic  of  the  Jap— qualities  which  always 
make  a  visit  to  his  country  a  pleaiint  one.  The  port  of  Yokohama  was 
but  a  small  fishing  village  until  it  was  selected  by  the  American,  on 
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Fia.  21.— PINE  TREE  AT  KINHAKUJI— Trained  into  the  Form  op  a  Sailing  Junk 
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account  of  its  goo  !  anchorage,  as  one  of  the  tre:*.ty  port^.  ;t  therefore  |  accompanied  by  two  fellow  travellers  ;  a  »-’ea\  mo*  I’^  ly  ftite  'as  ^  f  '.ag 
follows  that  tho  line  temples,  &c.,  and  general  objeett  of  interest  for  j  held,  and  the  sight  was  a  very  pretty  aan  inie-  sting  one,  especially  in 
which  many  Japanese  towns  are  famous,  are  here,  1  may  say,  entirely  !  the  temple.  On  the  road  I  saw  the  syite  of  iraining  frail  ;rees 


absent-  'he  verdict  is,  and  the  professiona'  guides  confirm  it,  ihiit 
there  is  nothing  to  see  in  i'okohama. 

it  '/as  very  cold  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  my  arrivah  and  everything 
wa  >  backward,  Maples  and  other  deciduous  plants  showing  no  signs  of 
growth,  whilst  many  plauls — such  as  Cycads,  Rhapis,  and  Feroi — were 
still  kepi  in  sheds.  *  have  been  to  a  village  known  ai  Kawaski, 


■  recently  figured  in  the  *’  '  hardeners’  Chronicle,’'  A  flat  trellis  Covenng 
'  the  entire  orchard  is  laid  benen'h  the  heads  of  the  trees,  only  a  few  f*  ■  -  ■ 
high,  and  the  branches  tied  down  to  it.  In  the  temple,  dedicated  to 
Raddha,  I  bought  a  imall  medal  of  the  figure,  when  a  priest  In  return 
took  us  to  a  back  coort,  and  showed  us  a  curiouwiy  trained  Bamboo 
,  stem.  The  stem  v  a=  i  .11  and  straight,  and  still  growing,  but  betv.-^en 
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each  node  one  aide  was  compressed  and  the  other  elongated.  At  first 
sight  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  this  was  caused  artificially,  but 
subsequent  specimens  which  I  saw  conclusively  proved  this  mode  of 
growth  to  be  but  a  peculiarity  of  the  variety.  Locally  it  is  known  as 
the  “  Tortoiseshell  ’’  Bamboo,  certainly  a  most  applicable  name  ;  the 
stem,  quite  straight,  was  about  8  feet  high,  with  a  smalhgrowing  head. 
The  garden  was  very  pretty,  and  contained  some  little  boats  with  sail 
set,  made  of  Cherries  and  trained  evergreens.  Much  Rice  is  cultivated 
around  Yokohama,  and  I  fancy  in  no  very  different  way  from  what  is 
usual  in  the  Far  East.  All  one  sees  at  this  season  are  bunches  of  black 
stumps,  the  remains  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  private  residences  are 
prettiiy  surrounded  with  Conifer  hedges,  and  occasionally  possess  small 
gardens.  The  hedges  are  chiefly  Retinosporas,  and  sometimes  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  though  I  have  seen  several  good  ones  of  Citrus  trifoliata. 

A  Pinus,  which  1  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  is  P.  densiflora,  is 
also  largely  represented,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  frequently  in  porcelain 
jars,  trained  into  curious  shapes. 

*#**•■* 

April,  1892. — Whilst  at  Tokio  1  was  able  to  visit  some  private  gardens, 
two  of  which  belonged  to  the  Emperor  ;  they  were  both  pretty,  though 
not  large.  The  first  contains  a  large  pond,  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge 
shaded  by  flat-trained  Wistarias.  The  Oaks,  Pines,  Maples,  Podocarpus, 
Sciadopitys,  and  Camellias  formed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  prettiest  gardens  I  saw  at  Tokio  belonged  to  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Yoshida,  a  young  lawyer.  The  whole  of  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  a  pond  surrounded  by  uneven  sloping  banks,  on  which  were  trained 
Pines,  clipped  Red  Maples  and  Retinosporas,  whilst  on  the  highest 
points  are  stone  lanterns ;  the  whole  arrangement  is  very  effective. 
These  lanterns,  corresponding  to  the  mandarin’s  umbrella  still  in  use  in 
China,  were  once  a  sign  of  nobility,  and  were  borne  in  front  of  the 
Daimios  in  former  times.  Each  bears  the  crest  of  its  owner,  and  it  was 
customary  for  wealthy  men  to  present  stone  rejiliques  of  their  family 
lanterns  to  temples  and  shrines.  The  temples  in  Shiba  have  many 
hundred  such  about  7  feet  high,  standing  in  rows. 

I  visited  an  interesting  horticultural  exhibition  in  Uyeno  Park. 
Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  objects  was  the  cultivation  of  the  Acorns 
gramineus.  In  low  flat  trays,  from  6  to  24  inches  long,  are  small  atones 
covered  with  water  to  represent  a  lake  and  rocks  ;  in  this  is  a  larger 
stone,  often  red  or  white,  though  more  usually  of  a  greyish  tinge,  and 
on  this  stone  are  one  or  two  elumps  of  Acorus  of  the  brightest  pea 
green,  living  and  growing  thick  and  straight  in  the  barest  film  of  soil. 
The  stone  chosen  is  often  of  varied  and  curious  shape,  to  heighten  the 
effect.  Another  curiosity  which  promises  to  be  pretty  later  in  the 
season  is  Davallia  bullata.  The  rhizomes  of  this  Fern  are  bound  together 
by  wire  into  all  sorts  of  shapes — balls,  anchors,  ships,  birds,  &c.  These 
shapes  are  strong  solid  masses  of  living  rhizome  and  moss,  tightly  and 
firmly  held  by  wire,  and  I  was  told  that  when  in  leaf  nothing  is  seen  but 
the  image  in  Davallia  foliage. 

Tokio  is  a  huge  place,  the  distances  are  great,  and  the  means  of 
locomotion  slow  but  certainly  cheap.  For  long  distances  one  must  have 
two  men  to  a  jinricksha,  costiag  nearly  fis.  a  day.  As  a  rule,  however, 
one  can  manage  with  one  man,  though  if  the  day  be  hot  and  the  journey 
long  the  pace  is  very  slow.  Around  the  Imperial  Palace,  Legations,  the 
hotel,  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal  streets  it  is  fairly  easy  to  find 
one’s  way  ;  but  once  in  the  side  streets  one  soon  gets  lost,  so  strikingly 
similar  is  the  one  to  the  other,  and  there  is  in  reality  but  very  little 
difference  between  them.  One  curious  thing  is  that  to  a  European  all 
the  individuals  in  Eastern  nationalities  resemble  each  other  very  closely. 
One  has  to  meet  a  Jap  at  least  two  or  three  times  before  one  would 
recognise  him  again  amongst  others  ;  with  Chinamen  it  is  still  worse, 
and  the  same  is  noticeable  in  India.  White  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  resemble  each  other  to  Easterns,  and  they  rarely  recognise  a 
European  until  they  have  seen  him  several  times.  The  other  day  a  Jap 
told  mo  I  was  in  his  grounds  only  on  the  day  before — a  startling  asser¬ 
tion.  as  1  had  never  been  near  the  place.  All  Englishmen  find  the  same 
tning,  unless  they  have  resided  some  time  in  a  country,  and  have  learned 
to  notice  more  trifling  details  about  persons  than  casual  visitors  are  able 
to  do.  One  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  that  all  young  Chinese  and  most 
young  Japs  are  clean  shaven,  only  elderly  men,  especially  in  China, 
wearing  even  a  moustache. 

^ 

My  first  halting  place  was  Kamakura,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  great 
bronze  figure  of  Buddha,  known  as  the  Daibutsu,  the  interior  of  which 
is  used  as  a  temple.  The  figure  is  49 J  feet  high  and  97  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  but  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  dimensions  (the  whole  being,  of  course,  in  proportion)  : — 
Circumference  of  thumb  3  feet,  length  of  eye  4  feet  (these  are  said  t-  be 
of  pare  gold).  The  figure  is  formed  of  sheets  of  bronze,  cast  separately, 
and  welded  together.  The  temple  of  Hachiman  is  also  prettily  situated 
near  the  same  village,  and  approached  through  a  fine  avenue  of  Pines, 
which  merges  into  two  yoang  groves  of  Cryptomeria.  In  front  of  the 
temple  is  a  grand  and  historically  famous  Ginkgo  nearly  20  feet  in 
circumference,  and  not  far  distant,  on  the  banks  of  a  Lotas  pond,  are 
three  Willows,  stated  to  be  nearly  700  years  old.  Ilex  integrifolia  was 
flowering  well  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  so  freely  as  to  make  it 
really  pretty — large  close  bashes  some  20  feet  high.  1  clambered  up 
the  hill  behind  the  temple,  and  found  Iris  japonica  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  freely.  I  have  since  seen  it  in  other  places  in  still  greater  quantity. 
Aroand  this  village  and  in  the  temples,  Rohdeas,  Dendropanax  japonicam. 
Cherries,  and  Maple  (Acer  palmatum)  are  not  uncommon.  The  temples 


alone  have  a  few  Red  Maples,  In  the  surrounding  country  Barley  and 
Beans,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Hakone  district,  are  largely  cultivated  ; 
the  former  looks  magnificent.  Rice  is  still  backward. 

*  .1«  jS  #  if. 

I  made  an  excursion  to  Ibori,  a  village  fifteen  miles  out  of  Nagoya, 
reached  by  jinricksha  over  a  very  bad  road — the  asnal  condition  of  all 
country  roads  in  Japan.  This  mode  of  travelling  long  distances  is 
most  trying,  and  after  several  hoars’  riding  every  bone  in  one’s  body 
seems  to  ache.  No  wonder  Europeans  rarely  leave  the  beaten  track, 
but  confine  their  attention  to  a  few  of  the  principal  towns.  In  the 
village  are  several  small  nurseries,  chiefly  containing  neat  rows  of 
Variegated  Maples,  Sciadopitys,  Cryptomerias,  Retinosporas,  Podo¬ 
carpus,  &c.  Azalea  mollis,  in  large  bashes,  was  flowering  well.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  often  covered  with  low- 
growing  Azaleas,  a  brick-red  small-flowered  species  predominating,  and 
when  thus  massed  they  produce  a  most  charming  effect ;  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  Azaleas  arc  to  Japan  what  the  He'aths  are  to 
Europe.  A  very  pretty  plant  I  saw  flowering  in  one  of  these  nurseries 
was  Rehmannia  glutinosa,  of  which  there  were  several  clumps  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  Cycas.  Though  only  growing  a  few  inches  high,  it 
produces  tubular  flowers  of  a  pleasing  purp'e  colour,  and  about  2  inches 
long,  somewhat  like  those  of  our  common  Foxglove,  to  which  the  plant 
is  closely  allied,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  distinctly 
decorative.  In  the  village  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  an  old  Pine 
with  a  straight  stem  about  6  feet  high,  and  a  flat-trained  head  covering 
many  square  yards  ;  it  is  neatly  and  cleverly  trained. 

From  Otsu  beyond  Nagoya  I  came  to  Kyoto,  vid  the  Temple  of 
Miidera,  the  village  of  Karasaki,  and  the  mountain  Hiei-zan.  The 
Temple,  not  far  from  Otsu,  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  covers  with  its 
adjacent  buildings  a  considerable  area.  Many  of  these  are  hidden  by 
the  fine  groves  of  Cryptomerias  and  Oaks  surrounding  the  Temple,  The 
Maples,  chiefly  the  typical  Acer  palmatum  (polymorphum),  are  also 
justly  famous.  The  village  of  Karasaki,  about  three  miles  further  along 
the  shore,  is  nothing  but  a  fishing  hamlet,  yet  celebrated  all  over  Japan 
for  the  most  curious  Pine  known.  Its  height  is  not  great,  about  60  feet ; 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  at  the  base  is  about  20  feet,  though  at  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  owing  to  its  dividing  into  three  main  forks,  it 
is  37  feet ;  but  the  following  dimensions  are  also  extraordinary ; — Length 
of  branches  from  east  to  west,  240  feet ;  length  of  branches  from  north 
to  south,  288  feet ;  number  of  branches,  380.  It  is  impossible  to  step 
out  these  distances  to  see  if  they  are  even  approximately  correct  owing 
to  the  numerous  supports  both  of  stone  and  of  wood  on  which  the  great 
main  branches  rest.  There  are  many  dozens,  forming  a  whole  scaffolding 
of  wooden  legs  and  stone  cushions  ;  but  nevertheless  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  dimensions  given.  Old  wounds 
caused  by  time  and  decay  have  been  stopped  by  plaster,  and  in  one 
instance  a  small  roof  has  been  erected  over  a  particularly  bad  spot.  A 
small  Shinto  shrine  stands  in  front  of  this  tree,  which  from  its  great  age 
has  obtained  the  reputation  of  sanctity. 

*  ***** 

The  garden  in  Kyoto  known  as  the  Old  Imperial  Garden,  which  the 
Mikado  used  during  the  Shoguns’  power,  is  an  interesting  old  place,  but 
no  longer  carefully  kept  up.  It  is  not  large,  the  main  portion  being 
occupied  by  a  lake,  so  narrowed  in  the  centre  that  a  small  8ton6  bridge 
crosses  it.  In  shape  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  an  irregular  figure  8. 
In  the  centre  of  one  portion  a  small  island,  on  which  are  many  young 
Maples,  is  connected  with  the  shores  by  two  quaint  stone  bridges,  each 
beneath  a  thick  arbour  of  Wistaria,  now  flowering,  its  long  racemes  and 
still  longer  shoots  trailing  over  the  sides  and  parapets  of  the  bridges, 
reaching  almost  to  the  water.  The  Wisteria  is  flat-trained  on  a  Bamboo 
roof ;  of  such  there  are  many  specimens,  that  at  Kameido,  near  Tokio, 
being  probably  the  finest.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  this  plant  thus  grown,  the  many  dozens  of  spotless  clear  blue 
racemes  hanging  down  through  the  Bamboo  support  producing  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect,  totally  different  from  that  which  it  does  in  England.  Around 
this  lake,  on  the  undulating  ground,  are  some  fine  specimens  of  trees, 
often  overhanging  and  I'eaching  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  evidently  of 
considerable  age.  Ilex  latifolia,  50  feet  high,  is  larger  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it,  and  was  flowering  freely.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  usually  met  with,  I  conclude  this  tree  is  of  slow  growth.  Photinia 
serrulata,  a  common  plant  and  one  much  used  for  hedges  everywhere  I 
have  been,  is  also  well  represented,  as  are  Podocarpus  and  Saliaburia 
(Ginkgo  biloba),  the  young  green  leaves  of  which  are  very  pretty. 
Camellia  japonica,  Briobotryas,  Ilex  Integra,  Cherries  (Prunus  Mume), 
and  some  lovely  flowering  bushes  of  double  Kerria  are  all  to  be  seen  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  finest  specimens  in  the  garden  are  those  of 
a  deciduous  tree  which  I  bebeve  to  be  Aphananthe  aspera  allied  to 
Celtis  and  Zelkova,  My  guide  examined  the  people  in  the  garden  about 
it,  and  elicited  this  satisfactory  information  :  “  It  fruits  after  the 
summer.”  I  suggested  that  this  was  not  unknown,  when  the  equally 
surprising  statement,  ”  It  fruits  before  the  winter,”  was  made,  with 
such  a  touching  politeness  and  with  an  air  of  such  profound  conviction, 
that  I  really  had  to  give  it  up.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  noblest  proportions 
in  every  way,  though  the  individual  leaves  are  small, 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  The  gardens  of  the  monasteries  Kinkaknji,  Ginkakuji,  and  Nishi 
I  Hongwanji  are  highly  interesting  ;  the  latter  is  the  largest  monastery 
and  temple  in  Japan,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  wealthiest.  Its 
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paintings  are  famous ;  some  rooms  contain  only  paintings  of  geese,  others 
of  peacocks,  whilst  one  of  the  most  striking  has  its  sliding  screens 
decorated  with  Bamboo  and  sparrows.  The  largest  of  all  has  a  Pine 
stretching  from  one  screen  to  the  other,  carried  along  the  whole  of  one 
side — it  is  wonderfully  executed,  even  the  minutest  grey  scabs  on  the 
bark  being  reproduced.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
gardens  is  that  adjoining  the  first-named,  though  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  in  front  of  the  large  and  magnificent  temple  Nishi 
Hongwanji  is  an  “  Icho  ”  (Ginkgo  biloba),  credited  with  the  power  of 
extinguishing  fire,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Japan  ;  it  is  certainly 
not  the  highest,  scarcely  reaching  50  feet,  but  its  spread  of  branches  is 
very  great. 

The  Chinese  garden  behind  the  Kinhakuji  Monastery,  attached  to  the 
Zen  sect  of  Buddhists,  is  from  400  to  500  years  old,  and  most  prettily 
situated.  It  contains  a  lake,  in  which  are  some  huge  carp  and  red  fish, 
a  golden  pavilion,  and  a  curious  Pine  in  the  form  of  a  junk,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  interesting  and  strangely  trained  Pines 
in  the  whole  Empire  (see  fig.  21,  page  109).  This  remarkable  example  of 
horticultural  skill  stands  alone  in  a  courtyard,  the  result — according  to 
the  attendant  priests — of  over  three  centuries  of  patient  labour.  Trained 
as  a  sailing  junk  the  main  trunk  forms  the  mast,  and  two  opposite 
branches  springing  from  the  stem  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  form 
the  basis  from  which  the  whole  upper  structure  of  the  hull  has  been 
formed.  The  hull  is  35  feet  In  length,  and  somewhat  exceeds  the  height 
of  the  whole  tree ;  the  remaining  branches  on  the  main  trunk  are  bare 
of  foliage  from  12  to  18  inches  from  their  base,  the  foliage  being  confined 
to  the  distal  part  of  the  branches,  the  branchlets  of  which  have  been 
trained  in  continuous  winding  circles  so  that  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
now  rest  on  thick  layers  of  twisted,  interlaced,  stiffened  wood,  the  accu¬ 
mulated  training  of  many  scores  of  years.  The  garden  and  the  islands 
on  the  lake  are  planted  chiefly  with  Pines,  Acers  and  Azaleas  in  excellent 
taste.  In  the  courtyard  before  the  monastery  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
Evergreen  Oak  ;  the  priests  call  it  “  Ichii  ”  (Quercus  Gilva).  The  stem 
is  4  feet  in  diameter,  straight  and  even,  the  head  round  and  symmetrical, 
the  total  height  about  45  feet. 

About  ten  miles  due  south  from  Kyoto  is  the  village  of  Uji,  surrounded 
by  Tea  plantations,  long  famous  as  producing  the  finest  Tea  in  Japan. 
The  Tea  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  way  different  from  what  I  have  seen 
elsewhere.  In  nearly  all  the  fields  the  plants  in  the  rows,  ranging  from 
2^  to  4.}  feet  high,  were  so  old  and  so  inter-grown  that  each  row  was  a 
thick  hedge  several  feet  through,  and  only  once  did  I  notice  solitary 
specimensi  Picking  commences  the  second  week  in  May,  after  which 
the  Tea  is  cleaned  over  by  girls  in  the  peasants’  houses,  and  then  subse¬ 
quently  rolled  between  the  hands  of  coolies.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
great  drying  or  cleaning  establishments,  each  peasant’s  house  working 
independently  in  a  small  way.  Many  fields  were  entirely  covered  with 
straw  mats  on  a  low  scaffolding  of  poles,  and  if  looked  at  from  above, 
such  as  from  a  high  part  of  the  road,  one  looked  down  on  several  acres 
of  mats.  I  assume  that  this  is  done  on  account  of  the  plants  having 
reached  a  picking  stage,  and,  it  being  impossible  owing  to  the  cost  of 
labour  to  pick  all  the  fields  at  once,  the  owners  endeavour  to  retard  the 
further  growth  of  Che  young  shoots.  Kain  and  sun  are  excluded,  and 
almost  all  light,  for  even  from  the  roof  of  mats  a  row  hung  down  all 
round  each  field,  the  tops  of  the  plants  being  hidden  from  view.  One  of 
the  choicest  kinds  is  the  Gyokuro  (Jewelled  Dew),  varying  in  price  from 
5  to  7^  dols.,  equal  to  148.  3d.  and  218.  3d.  per  lb.  The  Uji  plantations 
are  said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  is  believed 
Tea  was  introduced  to  Japan  from  China  by  a  Buddhist  Abbot — Dengyo 
DaisLi — as  far  back  as  the  year  805. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  most  famous  place  in  Japan  for  Wistarias  is  the  Temple  of 
Temmangu  at  Kameido,  a  suburb  of  this  vast  city.  Bound  a  pond 
(bridged  by  a  characteristic  semi-circular  Japanese  stone  bridge)  in 
front  of  the  temple  are  numerous  plants  both  of  the  white  and  blue 
Wistaria,  trained  on  a  flat  Bamboo  support  about  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  trees  are  of  great  age,  and  produce  many  hundreds  of  racemes, 
each  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length  ;  they  hang  down  through  their 
trellited  roof  in  the  most  glorious  profusion,  and  present  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  floral  sights  in  Japan.  The  white  variety,  known  as 
W.  macrobotrys,  seems  to  flower  a  week  later,  but  the  plants  are  equally 
old  and  equally  profuse  with  their  magnificent  racemes.  Beneath  these 
Wistarias  are  many  low  broad  benches,  on  which  the  Japanese  sit, 
sipping  their  tea  and  smoking.  Around  the  pond  children  play,  feeding  the 
carp  and  gold  fish,  whilst  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  over  the  semi¬ 
circular  stone  bridge,  wends  the  ever-constant  stream  of  Shintoists  going 
to  worship  Sugawara-no-Michizane  in  the  temple  known  as  Temman- 
Daijizai,  “The  Perfectly  Free  and  Heaven-filling  Heavenly  Divinity.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  of  Tokio  is  the  Oji-zo-sama,  a  fair 
held  nightly  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  at  which  are  sold  toys,  plants, 
&c.  The  flower  and  plant  stalls  are  the  most  numerous.  The  fair,  if  it 
may  so  be  called,  is  held  in  this  quarter  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the 
outer  moat  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  along  the  “  Ginza,”  the  great 
main  artery  of  Tokio,  on  the  7th,  18th,  and  29th  of  each  mouth,  always 
at  night.  That  held  on  the  18th  of  April,  1892, 1  visited,  and  rarely  saw 
a  more  striking  spectacle.  Along  each  side  of  many  streets  were 
arranged  booths,  in  front  of  each  flaring  lamps,  giving  a  strange  colour 
to  the  Pines,  the  Pinks,  the  Ardisia  berries,  and  delicate  Tea  Roses.  On 
a  low  seat  sat  the  owner,  a  peasant,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  selling  at 
low  prices  the  productions  of  his  bit  of  ground,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Ever  to  and  fro  wandered  a  thick  crowd  of 


the  poorest  classes,  clean  in  person,  for  no  Jap  is  anything  else,  but  wear¬ 
ing  clothes  old  and  worn,  betokening  their  lowly  state.  Often  one  saw 
people  carrying  away  their  purchases — an  old  woman,  bent  with  age, 
carefully  bearing  off  an  old  dwarfed  Pine  as  bent,  crooked,  and  old  as 
herself  j  or  a  young  girl  with  a  child  strapped  to  her  back,  carrying  in 
her  hand  a  porcelain  tray,  holding  a  piece  of  stone  resembling  a  rock 
which  had  on  its  sides  a  stone  lantern  or  two,  at  its  base  a  small  house, 
and  around  it  pebbles,  to  be  subsequently  covered  with  water  to  represent 
a  lake ;  also  on  its  summit  a  clump  of  fresh  green  growing  Acorus 
gramineus,  a  toy  and  a  plant.  Nature  and  Art  in  one,  lake,  rock,  house, 
lantern  and  forest  reduced  to  the  space  of  a  dozen  square  inches.  The 
Pinks  were  lovely,  splendidly  cultivated,  and  Ardisia  crispa  was  well  berried. 
Potentilla  fruticosa  was  amongst  the  flowering  plants,  though  the  most 
numerous  of  all  were  Roses.  Pines,  Retinosporas,  and  Cycas  were  the 
favourites  amongst  the  non-flowering  plants.  To  watch  all  this  was  a 
curious  and  entertaining  sight — the  glare  of  the  lamps,  the  stalls,  the 
thick  crowd,  sometimes  impassable,  the  noise  of  the  vendors  praising 
their  plants,  the  purchasers  quarrelling  over  the  price,  the  ceaseless 
clack-clack  of  the  wooden  shoes,  the  constant  laughter  on  all  sides  ;  now 
varied  by  a  sabred  policeman,  scarcely  over  5  feet  high,  removing  firmly 
some  unfortunate  who  had  partaken  too  freely  of  sakd ;  now  by  a  band 
of  socialists  pushing  and  elbowing  their  way  through  the  harmless  throng. 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


THE  MANRESA  VINE. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  diflficulty  in  writing  on  a 
subject  that  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with.  There  is  the  fear  that 
without  knowing  it  one  is  apt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  ;  then 
there  is  the  natural  aspiration  to  tell  of  something  new  or  out  of 
the  ordinary.  This  is  exactly  the  position  in  which  one  feels  placed 
when  commencing  to  write  about  the  Manresa  Vine.  New  it  is  not,  as 
every  constant  peruser  of  the  Joiiriial  of  Bortic%ilture  has  read  more 
than  one  account  of  it ;  but  extraordinary  it  is  without  doubt,  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  fact  that  in  this  alone  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it  again 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  Everybody  is  of  course 
acquainted  with  such  famous  Vines  as  those  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Cumberland  Lodge,  but  if  you  were  to  tell  the  average  Londoner  that 
the  most  wonderful  Vine  in  the  kingdom  is  within  a  ’bus  ride  of 
Charing  Cross,  well,  the  chances  are  that  without  using  stronger 
language— he  would  not  believe  you. 

True  the  Manresa  Vine  boasts  no  antiquity  or  historical  reputation 
like  those  aforementioned,  but  it  is  the  absence  of  what  makes  those 
Vines  so  famous  that  renders  the  one  at  Manresa  still  more  wonderful — 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  hand  that  planted  the  cutting  from  which  it 
has  sprung  still  tends  it  with  a  fostering  care  and  a  justifiable  pride. 
Manresa  House  is  a  Roman  Catholic  collegiate  establishment  situated 
in  the  little  old-fashioned  village  of  Roehampton  —  a  south-western 
suburb  of  the  Metropolis.  Fruit  generally  is  well  grown  there,  as  it 
also  is  at  many  another  place  about  which  little  is  known  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world.  The  gardener,  Mr.  M.  Davis,  while  being  a  quiet 
unassuming  man  who  would  be  slow  to  seelt,  notoriety,  is  a  keen  observer 
and  a  sound  horticulturist,  though  he  little  thought  when  over  thirty 
years  ago  he  was  preparing  a  Black  Hamburgh  cutting  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  leaves  outdoors  for  decorative  purposes,  that  through  that 
act  he  was  making  Manresa  famous  and  placing  himself  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  man  who  to-day  can  claim  to  have  raised  and 
brought  this  Vine  to  a  marvellous  perfection. 

Mr.  Davis  is  proud  of  this  masterpiece  of  Grape  culture,  as  indeed 
he  has  a  right  to  be,  and  tells  with  unassumed  modesty  of  how  the  Vine 
grew  so  well  from  the  cutting  that  he  was  induced  to  carry  one  of  its 
rods  across  a  walk  into  a  cool  house,  how  it  rapidly  filled  that,  and  a 
heated  structure  was  erected  over  the  Vine,  how  it  increased  still  further 
till  now  it  occupies  a  lean-to  house  224  feet  long.  In  the  training  of 
the  Vine  one  sees  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  there  being  ho  undue 
crowding,  no  confusion  of  rods  or  laterals,  but  everything  regular,  in 
order,  and  as  it  should  be.  Seven  canes  are  trained  horizontally  and 
parallel  the  whole  length  of  the  house ;  so  that  if  the  reader  will  try  and 
Imagine  seven  long  rows  of  bunches,  large  in  berry  and  of  good  colour, 
averaging  nearly  1^  lb.  each,  and  making  a  total  of  951  clusters,  he  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  vinery  as  seen  by  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  a  sight 
extraordinary  and  I  venture  to  say  unparalleled. 

The  stem  at  the  base  is  more  like  that  of  a  forest  tree  than  a 
Vine,  and  the  laterals,  which  are  spur- pruned,  have  been  restricted  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  rods,  with  the  result  that  the  bunches  are 
uniform  in  position  and  the  sun  has  free  play  through  the  foliage, 
no  mean  factor  towards  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  A  striking 
feature  in  respect  to  the  Vine  is  its  cleanliness.  No  trace  of  any  pest  can 
be  seen,  every  leaf  being  large,  green,  and  of  that  leathery  texture  that  a 
gardener  loves  to  see,  while  the  laterals  are  firm ,  nut  brown,  and  short- 
jointed — a  capital  illustration  of  ripened  wood.  A  visitor,  who  by 
the  way  is  an  amateur  and  grows  Vines,  also  red  spider,  asked  Mr, 
Davis  how  he  managed  when  attacked  by  that  pest.  “We  never  get 
it,”  was  the  quiet  reply,  and  the  ammonia  which  arises  from  the 
mulching  of  horse  droppings  to  some  extent  explains  the  reason. 

Not  only  is  the  Manresa  Vine  a  wonderful  sight,  but  it  forms  an 
excellent  object  lesson  in  Grape  culture,  inasmuch  as  its  rooting  medium 
is  a  natural  one,  the  only  border  provided  for  it  being  the  free  loam  of 
the  garden,  and  its  only  artificial  support  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  to  the  roots  under  cover.  How  often  one  hears  of  instances 
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where  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  carting  soil  long  distances  and 
making  up  elaborate  borders,  with  what  result — failure.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  mixture  lacked  something  that  the  Vines  required,  or  else 
contained  an  ingredient  which  they  could  not  tolerate  ;  yet  the  chances 
are  that  if  the  experiment  had  been  made  with  the  garden  soil  the 
Vines  would  have  prospered  as  in  the  case  of  that  at  Manresa,  To 
many  gardeners  the  idea  of  planting  Vines  without  first  making  a  border 
is  ridiculous,  and  of  course  there  are  many  gardens  where  the  natural 
soil  would  not  support  them,  yet  in  other  cases  it  is  nothing  more  than 
clinging  to  custom,  simply  because  it  is  custom,  for  here  we  have  an 
extraordinary  example  of  what  a  Vine  is  capable  of  doing  when  planted 
in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden,  where  of  course  that  soil  contains  the 
elements  necessary  for  its  sustenance. 

The  Grapes  are  not  allowed  to  hang  on  the  Manresa  Vine  long  after 
they  are  ripe,  and  the  fact  that  they  command  a  high  figure  in  Covent 
Garden  is  proof  that  the  quality  is  all  that  it  should  be,  as  inferior 
produce  there  only  brings  inferior  price.  Mr.  Davis  is  watchful  for 
his  charge,  and  no  sooner  is  the  fruit  ripe  than  he  wants  it  off,  knowing 
the  strain  necessary  to  support  nearly  13  cwt.  of  Grapes.  Nor  does 
he  overcrop,  as  the  amount  of  bunches  taken  off  at  thinning  time  is 
simply  amazing.  He  has  reared  his  Vine,  studied  it,  and  knows  what 
it  can  do,  therefore  treats  it  accordingly.  Judging  from  its  present 
robust  health  and  flourishing  condition  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  continue  long  after  the  genial  gardener  has  passed  over  to 
the  great  majority  as  a  living  monument  to  his  memory — and  could  a 
gardener  have  a  more  fitting  one  1 — G.  H.  H. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  July  28th. 

The  meeting  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date  was  a  very 
small  one,  hardy  flowers  making  the  major  portion  of  the  display. 
Fruits  make  up  in  quality  what  they  lacked  in  quantity,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Orchids,  which  were  very  few  in  numbers.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones’  gold  medal  group  of  Begonias,  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants,  was  the  feature  of  the  show. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Present  :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  T.  S'.  Rivers,  A.  F.  Barron,  T.  J.  Salt- 
marsh,  G.  Norman,  R.Fife,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Wythes, 
C.  Herrin,  W.  Bates,  G.  W.  Cummins,  A.  Dean  and  J.  Wright. 

The  first  exhibit  placed  on  the  table  was  of  an  unusual  character — a 
large  tray  of  a  splendid  new  Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty,  the  result  of 
cross  fertilisation  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 
It  was  from  Railway,  a  large  greenish  yellow  variety,  and  Yellow 
Champagne,  a  small  fruit  of  superior  quality.  Langley  Beauty  possesses 
the  characteristics  of  both — the  size  of  the  one,  the  quality,  as  well  as 
upright  growth  of  tree,  of  the  other.  The  fruits  are  large,  greenish 
yellow  with  brighter  veins,  slightly  hairy,  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously  accorded.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
sent  another  seedling,  Langley  Gage,  small  to  medium  sized,  greenish 
white,  transparent,  a  seedling  from  Pitmaston  Green  Gage  and  Telegraph, 
and  an  award  of  merit  was  granted  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

Mr.  Alex.  Kydd,  Gilgarran  Gardens,  Distington,  R.S.O.,  sent  a  hand¬ 
some  well-netted  Melon,  but  it  was  not  regarded  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  merit  any  award. 

Mr.  H.  Becker,  nurseryman,  Jersey,  sent  a  dish  of  Red  Currants  The 
Comet,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  a  Jersey  amateur  fifteen  years  ago. 
Bunches  very  long,  fruits  large,  dark  red  in  colour,  and  very  handsome. 
An  award  of  merit  was  granted,  and  a  request  entered  for  a  bush  to  be 
grown  at  Chiswick,  with  the  possibility  after  such  trial  of  a  first-class 
certificate  eventually  resulting,  if  the  variety  is  found  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  collection. 

Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Temple,  gardener  to  Sir  Matthew  Wilson, 
Bart.,  Eshton  Hall,  Leeds;  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Bishop,  Westley  Hall  Gardens.  Most  of  the  fruits  were  fine,  but 
not  in  such  high  condition  as  to  merit  any  special  award. 

Mr.  W.  Handysides,  68,  Granges  Street,  West  Newcastle,  sent  a  new 
Tomato,  large,  fiat,  pale  crimson,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  a  Tomato  and  the  Aubergine.  A  great  deal  of  Tomato  (large 
fiat  fruits)  was  apparent  enough,  but  no  Aubergine  could  be  detected  in 
them,  Messrs.  Cuthbush  &  Sons  sent  Tomato  The  Cropper,  medium 
sized,  bright,  similar  to  Challenger,  also  King  of  the  Yellows,  of 
excellent  quality,  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Rivers  placed  on  the  table  a  bunch  of  a  little  known  white  Grape, 
Gradiska,  a  French  variety  raised  at  Angers  in  1851.  It  is  a  Sweetwater 
Grape  with  rather  larger  berries,  but  more  of  the  colour  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Mr.  Rivers  finds  it  ripen  much  in  advance  of  Black 
Hamburgh  under  the  same  cultural  conditions. 

Mr.  J.  Meindoe  sent  from  Hutton  Hall  Gardens  fruiting  trees  in 
pots  of  the  Brockbank  Plum,  sent  for  showing  its  abundant  bearing 
character  :  ripe  fruits  to  be  sent  to  a  later  meeting.  It  is  a  Japanese 
variety,  and  is  also  fruiting  at  Sawbridgeworth. 

Mr,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford,  brought  heavily  fruited  branchlets 
of  the  Myrobalan  Plum  for  showing  its  identity  with  the  examples  sent 
by  Mr.  Bishop  to  the  last  meeting. 

A  dish  of  Newton  Nectarines  was  sent  from  the  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  fruits  of  good  size,  with  a  very  brisk  sprightly  flavour ;  also 
a  dish  of  Rivers’  Early  Peach,  medium  sized  fruits,  from  the  open  wall. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditcb,  sent  bearing  plants  of  Brydon’s 
new  Pea,  Pierremont  Seedling ;  but  no  award  could  be  made,  as  the 
variety  had  not  been  tried  at  Chiswick. 


Mr,  G.  Kelk,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park, 
sent  superb  Peaches,  also  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  with 
fine  “  hammered  ”  berries ;  also  good  Buckland  Sweetwaters.  Such 
highly  creditable  samples  grown  within  about  two  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  merited  the  silver  Knightian  medal  accorded. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  magnificent  display  of  Goose¬ 
berries,  also  fine  samples  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries — in  all 
125  dishes,  and  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Floral  Committee. — W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  D’Ombrain  and  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  J.  Laing,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herbst, 

R.  Dean,  G.  Stevens,  R.  Owen,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Fraser,  J.  D.  Pawle, 

G.  Nicholson,  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  T.  Bennett- Pbe,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson, 

H.  J.  Jones,  E.  Beckett,  H.  Cannell,  H.  Turner,  C.  T.  Druery,  0.  Thomas, 
and  R.  M.  Hogg. 

Reference  is  made  above  to  the  magnificent  display  of  double  and 
single  Begonias  sent  by  Mr,  II.  J.  Jones  of  Lewisham.  The  group 
formed  a  pleasant  break  in  the  usual  order  of  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  plants  were  arranged  in  undulating  form,  with  an  uneven  frontage 
that  added  to  the  effect.  The  colours  throughout  were  pleasingly 
blended,  and  many  superb  specimens  of  blooms,  both  single  and  double, 
were  noticed.  Interspersed  with  the  Begonias  were  Palms,  Asparagus, 
Crotons,  Caladiums,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  Isolepis  gracilis,  the  whole 
making  up  a  striking  and  graceful  display,  which  did  great  credit  to  the 
exhibitor  (gold  medal).  Mr.  R.  Jensen,  Chingford,  sent  a  group  of  a 
new  semi-double  Zonal  Pelargonium  King  of  Denmark,  the  colour  of 
which  is  salmon  pink,  while  the  trusses  are  large  and  the  habit  of  the 
plants  sturdy  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
made  a  large  display  with  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Pentstemons  were 
predominent,  the  chief  varieties  being  Miss  Parry,  Mrs.  Empson, 
General  Gough,  Mrs.  Pegotty,  Miss  Patey,  and  Lord  Hillingdon.  Among 
other  flowers  were  Gaillardias,  Campanulas  in  variety.  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Lathyrus  latifolius  albus,  Statice  latifolia.  Carnations  in  variety, 
and  Helianthus  rigidus  piiecox  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  J.  Hazelby,  Hampton,  sent  a  group  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Moxoni,  of  dwarf  compact  habit.  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  sent  plants  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia  variegata  and  also  a  superb 
collection  of  Disa  grandiflora  (silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Messrs, 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  an  interesting  display  of  flowers, 
comprising  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Pavia  macrostachya,  Corylus  colurna, 
and  Stuartia  pseudo-Camelliaj. 

An  effective  display  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Oxon,  who  showed 
Sweet  Peas  and  Show  Dahlias.  Amongst  the  former  Firefly,  Pi incess 
May,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Empress  of  India,  Black  Prince,  and  Butterfly 
were  the  most  effective  ;  and  of  the  latter  Warrior,  Crimson  King, 
Glow-worm,  Duchess  of  Albany,  T.  S.  Ware,  Hope,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Plutarch,  and  Diadem,  were  striking  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Begonia 
blooms,  single  and  double,  in  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Dobinson,  Stevenage.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  sent  fine  spikes  of 
Campanula  pyramidalis  albs  compacta.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  plants  of  their  new  scented  Begonia  Mar^chal  Niel. 
From  Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  came  a  collection  of 
Hollyhocks,  including  Ovid,  Sunset,  and  Waverley  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  sent  plants  of  a  single 
Petunia  Queen  of  Roses,  the  colour  of  which  is  given  in  the  name.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hughes,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  sent  a  small  collection  of  Carnation 
blooms. 

A  striking  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Messis.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate.  The  exhibit  comprised  Carnations  in  variety,  Crinum 
Powelli,  Delphiniums,  Acanthus  candelabrum,  Helenium  pumilum, 
Eryngium  planum,  Lythrum  roseum  superbum,  Gentianas,  Senecio 
pulcher.  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  also  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  who  showed  herbaceous  Phloxes  Avalanche,  Richard 
Wallace,  regulus,  splendens,  and  others ;  with  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus,  Statice  latifolia,  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
Centaurea  glastifolia,  Asclepias  incarnata,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Gypio- 
phila  paniculata,  Tritomas,  and  Gaillardias  (silver  Banksian  medal) 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  collection  of  Antirrhinums, 
which  included  Golden  Gem  and  Dwarf  Striped. 

Cacti. — There  was  a  competitive  class  for  a  collection  of  Cacti,  in 
which  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Pritchard,  78,  Goodwin  Road, 
Ferest  Gate.  There  were  330  plants  in  this  exhibit.  Mr.  N.  R.  Chilton, 
Palmerston  Road,  Wealdstone,  was  placed  second.  The  number  of  plants 
in  this  case  was  less,  but  the  quality  was  excellent.  The  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Blogg,  65,  Brighton  Road,  South  Croydon. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  <k  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  very  large  exhibit  of 
cactaceous  plants.  Besides  being  shown  in  remarkable  variety,  the 
plants  showed  palpable  evidences  of  high  culture.  Almost  all  the 
leading  species  and  varieties  that  could  be  conveniently  carried  were 
represented  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Orchid  Committee.— Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with 
Messrs.  Jas.  O’Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  F.  W.  Moore,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  E,  Hill,  W.  Cobb,  Thos.  Statter,  Jas,  DouglaS) 

S.  Courtauld,  and  H.  M.  Pollett. 

Only  three  Orchids  were  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
these  comprising  Cattleya  atlanta,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Warscewiezi  and 
C.  guttata  Leopold! ;  Cypripedium  Brysa,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Boisseri- 
anum  and  C.  Sedeni  candidulum ;  and  Masdevallia  Ajax.  A  few  Orchids 
came  from  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,, 
Dorking.  Amongst  others  were  Masdevallia  Hubschi,  M.  infracta, 
‘  Dendrobium  curviflorum,  D.  revolutum,  Cypripedium  Charles  Stein- 
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metz,  and  Odontoglosaum  aspidorhinum,  A  flower  of  Oattleya  granulosa 
Banneri  was  sent  by  Mr.  J,  Edwards,  gardener  to  S.  Banner,  Esq., 
Sberwood,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  sentCattleya  Schofieldianum  ; 
W.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  Cypripedium  Harrisander ;  and  W.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Dulcote  variety. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  small  group  of  Orchids, 
in  which  Cypripedium  Patersoni,  C.  Lord  Derby,  C.  Massiana,  Dendro- 
bium  bractescens,  Restrepia  elegans,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  Pholi- 
dota  obovata  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  M.  Seavy,  Camberwell  New  Road, 
sent  a  collection  of  finely  executed  photographs  of  Orchids. 

Certificates  and  awards  of  Merit. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  compacta  (G.  Wythes). — A  splendid 
form  of  this  popular  Campanula.  The  spike,  besides  being  dwarfer^  is 
considerably  more  branched  and  the  flowers  are  whiter  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  atlanta  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  beautiful  hybrid  between 
C.  Warscewiczi  and  C.  guttata  Leopold!.  The  claret  coloured  sepals 
and  petals  are  sparsely  spotted  with  crimson.  The  lip  is  rich  velvety 
purplish  crimson  (first-class  certificate). 

Cyxjrifedium  Harrisander  (W.  C.  Clark).  —  The  peculiar  combi¬ 
nation  in  the  above  name  will  suggest  the  parentage  (C.  Harrisoni- 
anum  superbum  and  C.  Sanderianum)  of  this  beautiful  hybrid.  The 
petals  are  about  6  inches  long,  narrow,  and  drooping,  the  colour 
being  dull  claret,  green  at  the  base,  and  spotted  almost  throughout 
with  dark  brown.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  green  with  blackish 
brown  stripes  and  spots.  The  pouch  is  rich  claret  crimson,  the  whole 
flower  having  the  appearance  of  being  varnished  (award  of  merit). 

Delphinium  Zalil  (Barr  &  Son).— This  is  a  most  elegant  flower,  its 
long  spikes  being  graceful,  branching,  and  of  a  creamy  white  shade 
(award  of  merit). 

Uollyhoch  Ovid  (Webb  &  Brand). — Rich  deep  rose  is  the  colour  of 
this  fine  double  Hollyhock  (award  of  merit). 

Masdecallia  Ajax(J5.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid, 
resulting  from  a  cross  between  M.  Chelsoni  and  M.  Peristeria.  The 
ground  colour  is  golden,  densely  spotted  with  chocolate  crimson  (award 
of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum  (W.  H.  White). — A  beautiful  little 
species.  The  lip  is  white,  occasionally  spotted  claret.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown  (award  of  merit). 


LILIUM  WASHINGTONIAN UM. 

Liliums  are  plants  that  the  majority  of  people  admire  and  appre¬ 
ciate,  but  many  only  cultivate  one  or  two  of  the  leading  kinds,  such,  for 
example,  as  L.  candidum,  L.  Harrisi,  and  L.  auratum.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  others  that  ought  to  be  accorded  attention  by  those  who  have 
the  space  at  command,  and  amongst  these  L,  Washingtonianum  (fig.  22) 
may  well  be  included.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  in  suitable 
positions  frequently  attains  to  a  height  of  from  4  to  5  feet.  The  flowers 
are  of  pleasing  shape,  the  colour  being  white  or  purple  tinted,  and  is 
spotted  with  purplish  crimson.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  succeeds 
admirably  in  situations  that  are  not  too  exposed  to  the  sun  or  wind. 


NO  RAIN. 

It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  the  existing  drought  on 
the  future  crops  of  garden  or  field,  but  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  partial 
vegetable  famine  unless  we  get  rain  very  soon  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
soak  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  it  has  done  for  some  months. 
There  is  already  a  termination  in  the  supply  of  suitable  Cauliflowers  for 
the  table,  and  Turnips  for  some  time  have  only  been  fit  for  flavouring 
purposes.  Peas  cannot  find  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  carry  on 
seed  development,  while  mildew  and  the  birds  are  intent  on  preventing 
the  kitchen  from  getting  even  a  small  supply.  Cabbages  are  badly 
eaten  by  caterpillars,  and  young  ones  put  out  a  month  or  two  since  make 
no  progress  whatever.  Beans,  runner  and  dwarf,  and  Carrots  are  the 
only  progressive  crops  at  all  useful  for  the  summer,  and  Beans  are  not 
doing  well,  unless  water  is  given  often.  The  flowers,  if  they  set  at  all, 
seem  to  have  insufficient  energy  to  swell  away. 

Those  who  feel  the  drought  most  acutely  are  naturally  those  who 
have  a  short  water  supply,  and  a  deep  or  light  working  soil.  With  a 
clayey  subsoil,  and  this  not  far  from  the  surface,  there  is  more  moisture 
retained  for  such  tropical  weather.  But  where  the  rainfall  is  so  much 
under  the  average  as  in  our  case  everything  must  suffer,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  which 
depend  on  the  surface  largely  for  their  sustenance  have  suffered  the 
most  severely  of  all  fruits,  reducing  the  crops  to  much  below  their 
average.  In  our  case  this  was  the  result  obiained  without  artificial 
watering,  the  latter  being  totally  out  of  the  question  by  reason  of  a 
restricted  supply.  For  many  years  past  these  gardens  have  been  supplied 
from  the  lake  by  means  (  f  hydraulic  ram  power,  and  when  this  was  first 
laid  down  no  doubt  the  supply  was  adequate  for  all  purposes,  but  the 
natural  accumulation  of  deposit  reduces  the  store  space,  and  consequently 
the  supply  is  yearly  becoming  less.  With  such  a  provision  supplied 
without  manual  labour  the  necessity  for  tanks  was  evidently  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  which  to  store  water  in  any  bulk,  but  this  necessity  now 
becomes  more  apparent  every  day,  and  we  have  found  it  strictly  advisable 
to  act  upon  it  in  a  practical  manner. 

Judging  from  reports  which  have  appeared  often  our  rainfall  is  very 


much  less  than  has  been  known  generally,  and  having  no  record  of  the 
yearly  rainfall  beyond  the  present  and  that  of  the  last  year  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  the  average  which  we  may  consider  our  due.  But  for  the 
six  months,  January  to  June  inclusive,  my  record  shows  a  loss  of 

inches  compared  with  last  year  in  a  corresponding  period.  The  total 
for  that  time  was  less  than  6  inches  ;  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
July  21st,  the  rainfall  is  still  less  than  that  amount.  Gardens  every  where 
around  us  have  a  barren  look  about  them.  Potatoes  have  many  of  them 
made  but  little  growth,  and  in  the  midseason  varieties  this  is  rapidly 
ripening  off.  Peas,  too,  gave  but  scant  crops,  and  in  most  cases  but  one 
gathering.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  rain  to  benefit  either  crop  since 
March. 

Thunderstorms  have  been  frequent  this  summer,  and  in  some  of  the 
hilly  districts  there  has  been  sufficient  rain  to  support  growing  crops. 
Well  springs  are  generally  low  or  dry,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  dry  winter  and  spring  months  are  taken  into  account.  Those 
who  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  laid  oa  about  their  gardens 


cannot  realise  the  extent  of  work  such  weather  makes  extra  and  the 
little  good  that  can  be  done  in  comparison.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
tons  of  water  could  be  stored  in  the  winter  in  many  a  garden,  where  at 
ihe  present  moment  none  is  stored  at  all.  From  the  garden  paths  alone 
one  might  collect  a  quantity  from  the  drains.  Last  autumn  I  dug  and 
built  a  small  tank  holding  700  gallons  to  collect  surface  water  where 
there  was  no  drain  to  take  it  away,  and  this  was  quire  filled  from  one 
wet  day.  This  is  only  one  case,  but  is  to  my  mind  quits  sufficient  to 
prove  what  may  be  done  when  necessity  compels  one  to  act. 

Unfortunately  too  many  cases  can  be  cited  where  the  gardener  is 
powerless  in  making  this  provision  for  himself,  employers  apparently  not 
realising  sufficiently  the  importance  of  a  good  water  supply.  The  cost 
of  constructing  small  tanks  is  not  so  much  as  many  would  imagine,  and 
where  there  is  a  handy  man  on  the  place  small  underground  tanks,  with 
oak  or  deal  plank  covers,  can  easily  be  undertaken.  Bricks,  mortar, 
and  cement  can  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  would  no  doubt  more  often 
be  made  an  investment,  were  not  the  fear  of  large  bills  anticipated  by 
the  owners  of  gardens  instead  of  being  more  practically  undertaken. — 

w.  s.,  wms. 
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Natiojjal  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  Amateurs. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilkins,  Swanley  Junction,  desires  us  to  publish 
some  correspondence  he  has  had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  N.C.S.  We 
cannot  publish  the  "whole  of  it,  and  we  do  not  publish  any  in  the  way 
of  reflecting  on  either  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  as  referring  to  a 
matter  of  public  interest  to  amateur  Chrysanthemum  gro^wers. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  having  inquired  if  he  could  compete  in  classes  14  and  IG, 
as  well  as  19,  received  the  following  : — 

Letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Class  16  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  November  3rd  is  for  amateurs 
only.  If  you  are  an  amateur  in  conformity  with  the  definition  set  forth 
in  the  special  regulations  for  exhibitors,  you  can  at  this  particular 
exhibition  compete  also  in  classes  12  and  1 0.  If  you  grew  for  sale  you 
cannot  compete  in  classes  10  or  19,  as  from  both  of  these  the  trade  is 
excluded. — R.  Dean,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Wilkins’  Re.toinder. 

I  regret  to  observe  that  the  amateurs  are  having  another  blow  struck 
at  them  by  a  further  curtailment  of  their  classes,  and  I  think,  as  one, 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  (the  classes)  were  filled  in  1894,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  been  the  same  last  year  had  there  been  the  same 
prizes,  that  far  greater  consideration  should  be  shown  them  than  in  the 
current  year’s  schedule. 

The  amateurs  this  year  who  will  be  able  to  cut  twelve  distinct 
Japanese  or  incurved  will  in  the  “  Grand  Jubilee  Celebration  ”  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  3rd  and  4th,  have  the  great  honour 
and  chance  of  getting  for  all  his  trouble  and  labour  “a  little  Samson 
heating  apparatus,”  which  would  be  useful  to  heat  a  greenhouse  capable 
of  holding  enough  plants  to  cut  twelve  distinct,  and  four  medals  ;  and 
in  the  “Grand  Jubilee  Celebration  on  November  5th  and  6th,”  the  poor 
amateur  has  to  be  content  with  three  classes  of  six  blooms  each. 

If  he  be  at  all  ambitious  he  can  show  in  the  open  classes  against  the 
leading  growers,  where  his  chance  of  gaining  honours  would  be  infini¬ 
tesimal,  and  bar  him  from  his  own  classes  ;  or  he  can  show  against  the 
single-handed  gardener,  who,  from  what  I  heard  last  year  at  the 
Aquarium  from  a  Croydon  gardener,  complain  they  have  a  great 
grievance  that  the  amateurs  whom  they  consider  have  greater  facilities 
than  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  compote  against  them. 

You  must  admit  that  even  an  amateur  likCT  to  be  able  to  partially 
pay  his  show  expenses,  and  a  medal  will  not  do  that,  and  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  will  read  this  letter  at  your  next  meeting  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  the  Executive,  whether  it  is  their  desire  to  turn  the  Society 
into  a  purely  professional  one,  and  if  not,  why  they,  the  amateurs,  are 
so  palpably  being  gradually  excluded  from  the  shows. 

1  must  add  that  the  nurserymen  on  the  schedule  Committee,  if  it  is 
their  desire  to  exclude  the  amateur,  are  to  my  mind  acting  in  a  very 
suicidal  manner,  as  who  buy  and  pay  for  new  varieties  but  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  employ  the  gardeners,  and  the  amateurs  ?—Chas.  E.  Wilkins. 


The  purport  of  subsequent  correspondence  is  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
informed  he  was  eligible  to  compete  in  the  two  Veitch  Memorial 
classes,  and  reminded  that  “  amateurs  were  well  represented  upon  the 
Jubilee  and  Schedule  Committees,  and  they  should  have  insisted,  if 
such  were  necessary,  upon  some  additions  of  classes  for  amateurs  ” 
The  Secretary  declined  to  call  a  special  meeting  for  discussing  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Wilkins  object  is  referring  to  the  matter  publicly  is,  he  says,  to 
“  find  oat  the  views  of  others  who  are  in  the  same  boat  ”  as  himself. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

THE  MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEB. 

July  24th  and  25th. 

The  sixth  annual  show,  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather, 
had  to  be  held  a  week  earlier  than  was  originally  intended  ;  and  even  as 
it  was  two  or  three  of  the  usual  Southern  exhibitors  were  unable  to 
compete.  Exhibitors  and  others  who  visited  the  National  Society’s 
show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  22nd  inst.  averred  that  the  Mid¬ 
land  was  the  finer  and  more  extensive  on  the  whole.  The  competition 
was  not  generally  very  keen.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  more  than  repeated 
his  great  successes  at  the  Palace  on  the  22nd.  On  both  days  fine  weather 
prevailed,  excepting  for  a  heavy  shower  on  the  second  day,  which  was 
acceptable  to  refresh  the  vegetation  in  the  Botanical  Gardena,  wherein, 
as  usual,  the  exhibition  was  held.  The  luncheon,  which  was  held  under 
'  a  large  marquee  in  the  Gardens,  was  well  patronised,  and  presided  over 
by  Professor  Hillhouse,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  anent  the 
exhibition,  suggested  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  class  for  “single” 
petalled  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  decorative  purposes,  as  w'ith  the 


“single”  Dahlias,  a  proposition  which  was  endorsed  by  one  or  two 
exhibitors. 

Eleven  exhibitors  contended  in  the  principal  class  for  twelve  flakes 
and  bizarres,  amongst  which  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  took  first  honours  with 
the  following — Arline,  Gordon  Lennox,  Robert  Lord,  Mrs.  Rowan, 
Guardsman,  Sarah  Payne,  W.  Skirving,  Rob  Roy,  Master  Fred,  J.  D. 
Huxtable,  George  Melville,  and  Edward  Adams.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden.  for  a  very  close  stand,  comprising 
Master  Fred,  Admiral  Curzon,  Lord  Salisbury,  Magpie,  Thaddeus,  Sports¬ 
man,  Robert  Lord,  Thalia,  Guardsman,  Edith  Annie,  J.  S.  Hedderly, 
and  Arline.  The  third  to  Mr.  J.  Edmonds.  Manchester,  for  a  worthy  lot 
of  blooms  ;  whilst  the  fourth  went  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth. 
Out  of  ten  competitors  for  six  blooms,  Mr;  Crossby  Head,  Hebden 
Bridge,  secured  the  first  prize  for  excellent  blooms  of  Robert  Houlgrave, 
Gordon  Lewis,  Thalia,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  Sportsman  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Kenyon,  Bury  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolverhampton  :  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Brocklebank,  Chester  ;  fifth,  Mr.  George  Chaundy,  Oxford  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  J,  S.  Hedderly,  Bulcote  ;  and  seventh,  Mr.  E.  Hill,  Bulwell. 

There  were  twelve  competitors  in  the  class  of  twelve  white  ground 
Picotees,  and  here  again  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  led  the  way  with  fine  examples 
of  Favourite,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Little  Phil,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Jessie,  Lady 
Louisa,  Muriel,  Mrs.  Payne,  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Ganymede, 
and  Lena.  Closely  following  was  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Manchester.  Mr. 
Tom  Lord  was  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  fourth,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co. 
fifth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw  sixth,  and  the  seventh  to  Mr.  Ben  Simonite.  For  six 
blooms  Mr.  C.  Head  was  to  the  front  with  good  specimens  of  Brunette, 
Nellie,  Thomas  William,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Esther.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
was  second  with  fine  blooms  of  Brunette,  Little  Phil,  Thomas  William, 
Ganymede,  and  Mary,  the  third  prize  being  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

For  twelve  yellow  grounds,  fancy  Carnations  or  Picotees,  there  were 
eight  aspirants  for  honours,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  taking  the  lead  with 
grand  specimens  of  Romulus,  Monarch,  Ladas,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  The  Dey,  Yellow  Hammer,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Janira,  Corisande, 
and  Nisbet  Hall.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  for  fine 
blooms  of  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Mrs.  W.  Spencer,  Romulus, 
Monarch,  Mrs.  Wylie,  Harlequin,  The  Dev,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  President  Carnot,  and  Janira.  The  third  prize  to  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  0  >.  for  a  bright  contribution  of  blooms  ;  the  fourth  to  Mr. 
Tom  Lord  ;  the  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Chester  :  the  sixth  to  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame  ;  and  the  seventh  to  Mr.  Ben  Simonite.  For  six  blooms  tbe  first 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  his  George  Cruickshank,  Tbe  Dey, 
Yellow  Hammer,  Ladas,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  being 
superbly  shown.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  a  good  second  with  Harlequin, 
Stadrath  Bail.  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Ladas,  Cowslip,  and  George  Oruick- 
shank.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hedderly  was  third  ;  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  fourth  ; 
Mr.  E.  Hill,  Bulwell,  fifth  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  sixth  ;  and  Mr.  Geo, 
Chaundy,  the  seventh  prizes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth,  was  first  -with  six  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  clean  and  shapely  blooms.  There  was  a  lively  competition  in 
this  class,  and  the  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for 
fine  blooms.  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
the  fourth  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  the  fifth  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  sixth 
Mr.  George  Chaundy. 

Mr.  W.  Kenyon,  Bury,  was  a  grand  first  for  twelve  seifs,  dissimilar. 
His  varieties  were  Germania,  R.  Headley,  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  Meteor,. Rose 
of  Cardiff,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  four  seedlings  of  high  form  ;  Mr.  Tom 
Lord,  Todmorden,  being  a  close  second  with  fine  examples  of  Meteor, 
Miss  A.  Campbell,  Ketton  Rose,  Mrs.  Muir,  Lady  Agnes,  Nipbetos, 
Germania,  Nero,  Gentle  Jackie,  Rev.  R.  Hole,  Mrs,  Gaskom,  and  a 
seedling.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co,  were  accorded  third  honours  for  a 
good  stand.  Mr.  R.  Svdenham  secured  the  fourth  position,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  fifth,  Mr.  John  Edwardssixth,  andMr.  E.  Shaw  seventh.  Mr,  C.F. 
Thurstan  was  conceded  first  honours  for  fix  seifs  with  excellent  blooms 
of  Germania,  Bendigo,  Mrs,  E.  Hambro’,  Mancunian,  Hebe,  and  Alise- 
monde,  Mr.  J.  Brocklebank  was  a  close  second  ;  while  Messrs.  D.Walker, 
E.  Hill,  Gottwaltz,  G.  Bentley,  and  J.  W.  Bentley  were  the  other  winners 
in  their  respective  order. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  commendable  features  in  the  show 
was  the  class  for  twelve  self,  fancy,  or  yellow-ground  Carnation  or 
Picotee  blooms  staged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  20  inches  square,  to  be 
shown  as  naturally  grown,  and  with  as  little  dressing  as  possible,  Car¬ 
nation  foliage  and  buds  allowed.  There  were  nine  competitors  for  tbe 
seven  prizes  offered,  as  in  order  following  : — Messrs.  A.  W.  Jones, 
R.  Sydenham,  J,  Walker,  Tom  Lord,  Thomson  &  Co.,  J.  Edmonds  and 
A.  R.  Brown.  This  form  of  exhibiting  evidently  proved  attractive, 
especially  to  amateurs. 

In  a  similar  specified  class  for  six  blooms  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs. 
C.  F,  Thurstan,  H.  Smith,  Geo.  Chaundy,  E.  Hill,  D,  Walker,  H.  G. 
Owen,  and  W.  Pemberton  (Walsall).  For  six  flake  or  bizarre  Carnation 
and  six  Picottee  blooms  the  contestants  were  Messrs.  Tom  Lord, 
J.  Edwards  (Chester),  Thomson  &  Co.,  A.  R.  Brown,  R  Sydenham,  and 
J.  H.  Wilson  (Sheffield),  who  received  the  prizes  as  named.  For  three 
white  ground  Carnation  and  three  Picotee  blooms  Messrs.  J.  Brockle¬ 
bank,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  C.  Head,  W.  Kenyon,  J.  Hill,  W.  Pemberton,  and 
Herbert  Smith,  were  the  winners  according  to  order  named. 

In  the  class  for  six  Carnations  and  Picotees,  fancies'  and  seifs 
admissible  (for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  any  Carnation 
show)  there  were  eleven  competitors — Messrs.  Smith,  Aston,  Harold 
Ford,  H.  Hunter,  R.  0.  Cartwright,  Sellyhill  ;  J.  F.  Smith,  Sparkhill  ; 
E.  Cookson,  Stafford  ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Brickwell,  Broadway,  were  the 
successful  winners  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  of  Oarnationa  and  Picotees  the 
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following  list  of  prize  exhibitors  proves  that  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was 
well  to  the  front.  Carnations — Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  to  the  front 
with  a  scarlet  bizarre,  Robert  Honlgrave  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  second  for 
Robert  Lord  ;  Mr.  T.  Lord  third  and  fifth  with  Admiral  Curzon  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Edwards  fourth  for  Robert  Honlgrave.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  won  the 
first  with  a  crimson  bizarre  J.  S.  Hedderly,  followed  by  Mr,  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  with  Lord  Salisbury  ;  Mr.  Tom  Lord  third  for  Edward  Rowan, 
Mr.  J,  W.  Bentley  fourth  for  Master  Fred,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  fifth 
for  James  Merryweather.  For  a  pink  or  purple  bizarre,  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  was  first  with  Wm.  Skirving ;  Messrs.  Tom  Lord  and  Ben  Simonite 
were  respectively  second  and  third  with  good  blooms  of  the  same 
variety,  Mr.  B.  Shaw  fourth  with  Arline,  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  with  Mrs. 
Crossley. 

For  a  scarlet  flake  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  first  for  a  very  good 
Sportsman,  and  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Thomson  &  Co.,  J.  Edwards,  and 
C.  F.  Thurstan  stood  in  this  order  with  the  same  variety.  For  a  rose 
flake  Mr.  J.  Edwards  led  the  way  with  Mrs.  Rowan,  of  fine  marking 
and  substance;  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second  for  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
third  with  Mrs.  Rowan,  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  fourth  for  the  same 
variety.  For  a  purple  flake  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  to  the  fore  with 
Gordon ‘Lewis,  being  accorded  the  first  and  second  prizes;  Mr,  J. 
Edwa.'-ds  third  with  J.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Tom  Lord  fourth  with  Squire 
Trow. 

Picotees. — For  a  heavy  red  edge  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  first  with  a 
bloom  of  John  Smith,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second  with  the  same  variety,  Mr. 
Tom  Lord  third  for  Brunette  and  fourth  for  John  Smith,  whilst  Mr.  B. 
Shaw  was  fifth  prize  for  Brunette.  In  the  light  red-edged  section  Mr. 
J.  Edwards  was  first  for  a  splendid  bloom  of  Thomas  William,  and  to 
which  was  also  accorded  a  premier  prize,  the  remaining  four  prizes  being 
conceded  to  Messrs.  A.  R,  Brown,  Robert  Sydenham,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  and 
J.  Edwards  for  blooms  of  Mrs.  Gorton.  In  the  heavy  purple-edged 
section  Mr.  R,  Sydenham  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  were  first  and  second  for 
Polly  Brazil,  and  Messrs.  Tom  Lord  and  C.  Head  were  third  and  fourth. 
For  a  light  purple-edge  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  came  to  the  front  with  Pride 
of  Leyton,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second  for  Ann  Lord,  Mr,  J.  Edwards  third 
for  Clara  Penson,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  fourth  for  Mrs.  Kingston,  and  Mr. 
J.  Edwards  fifth  for  Clara  Penson. 

For  a  heavy  rose  edge  Mr.  Tom  Lord  took  the  lead  with  Lady 
Louisa  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  second  for  Mrs.  Payne  ;  Mr.  C.  Head  third 
for  Lady  Louisa  ;  Mr.  A,  W.  Jones  fourth  for  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Mr. 
Tom  Lord  fifth  with  Little  Phil.  For  a  heavy  scarlet  edge  Mr.  Tom 
Lord  came  to  the  front  with  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  with  the  same  variety 
Messrs.  A.  W'.  Jones,  Tom  Lord,  R.  Sydenham,  and  J.  Edwards 
took  the  remaining  four  prizes  as  in  order  named.  In  the  last  class 
of  this  section,  light,  rose,  or  scarlet  edge,  Mr,  R,  Sydenham  secured 
the  first  prize  with  Favourite;  and  Messrs.  A.  W.  Jones  and  Tom 
Lord  respectively  with  Favourite  ;  Mr,  J.  Edwards  was  fourth  for 
Blanche  How,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  fifth  for  Favourite. 

In  the  seifs  and  fancies  Mr,  R.  Sydenham  was  first  and  second  with 
Miss  Eric  Hambro  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third  wdth  Mrs.  Lee ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Bfocklehurst  and  E.  Shaw  fourth  and  fifth  respectively  for 
Mrs.  Field,  a  pure  white.  In  the  yellow,  buff,  or  terra-cotta  class  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones  was  first  for  a  fine  Germania,  and  for  good  blooms  of  the 
same  variety  Messrs.  A.  W.  Jones,  J.  Edwards,  A,  R.  Brown,  and 
R.  Sydenham  were  prizewinners  according  to  order.  In  the  pink,  rose, 
or  scarlet  self  section  Mr.  W.  Kenyon  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  new 
seedling,  possessing  a  rich  ruby  colour,  with  fine  form  and  substance  ; 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  second  with  W.  Dean  ;  Mr.  J.  Edwards  third 
with  Ruby  ;  Mr.  E.  Shaw  fourth  with  liily  Shaw ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
fifth  for  a  ruby  coloured  seedling.  For  a  dark  crimson,  maroon,  or  any 
other  dull  self  Mr.  J.  Edwards  took  the  lead  with  Mancunian  ;  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  second  prize  for  Mephisto  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third  for 
Mancunian  ;  Mr.  Brocklebank  fourth  for  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  fifth  for  Mephisto.  For  a  yellow-ground  Picotee  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  led  with  Mrs.  E.  Sydenham  ;  and  Messrs,  G.  Chaundy,  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  A.  R,  Brown,  and  J.  W.  Bentley  with  the  same  variety. 

In  the  last  class  for  a  fancy  Carnation  or  Picotee  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
came  to  the  front  with  a  very  fine  example  of  Othello  Carnation, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  second  for  a  fine  Romulus,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
third  for  President  Carnot,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  for  Esmarch,  and  Messrs. 
Thomson  for  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  border  Carnations  or  Picotees,  yellow  grounds 
and  seifs  excluded,  five  stems  of  each  variety,  Messrs.  Roger  &  Son, 
Whittlesea,  Peterborough,  were  awarded  the  first  prize,  Messrs,  Thomson 
and  Co.  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  the  third  prize.  For  six 
Carnations  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Brickwell,  Messrs.  G. 
Chaundy,  and  H.  G.  Owen,  Kingsheath,  were  awarded  in  the  order 
named.  For  twelve  white  grounds  in  the  same  section  Messrs.  Roger 
and  Son,  Thomson  &  Co.,  and  J.  Walker,  Thame,  were  respectively 
first,  second,  and  third  prizetakers.  In  six  pots  of  Carnations  or  Picotees 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  first  for  fine  specimens  of  Edith  D’Ombrain, 
Ruby,  Annie  Lakin,  Miss  Constance  Graham,  Constance,  Hero,  and 
Monarch  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  second,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  Olten, 
near  Birmingham,  third,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Sharp,  Sdgbaston,  fourth  prize. 

The  bouquets,  dinner-table  decorations  were  an  attractive  feature. 
For  a  shower  bouquet  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  open  to  all,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Sheffield,  took  the  first  prize  ;  the  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  G.  Newell,  gardener  to  W.  C.  B.  Cave,  Esq.,  Harborne,  and  the 
third  was  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn.  For  a  spray  of  Carnation  or  Picotee  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  were  first.  Miss  Kemp,  Edgbaston,  second,  Mr, 
W.  Barsby,  Leicester,  third,  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  Wirksworth,  fourth,  and  Mr. 
J,  Walker  fifth  prize.  For  three  buttonholes  of  Carnations  Messrs. 


Thomson  &  Co.  fijst,  G.  Chaundy  second,  J.  Edwards  third,  and  G.  Bolas 
the  fourth  prize.  For  a  dinner-table  decoration  of  Carnations  or' 
Picotees,  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Mrs.  H.  Lovatt,  Newport,  Salop,  gained  the 
first  prize — the  large  bronze  medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Society, 
and  a  gold  brooch,  given  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  an  elegant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pink  coloured  Carnations  Gysophilla  paniculata  and  Maiden¬ 
hair  four  fronds.  Miss  E,  Sarnden,  Edgbaston,  was  placed  second  • 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn  third. 

Special  Prizes. — The  Charles  Turner  .silver-gilt  Memorial  cup  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  W.  Jones  and  C.  F.  Thurstan  for  an  equal  number 
of  points  gained  in  competition  classes  of  single  blooms  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  to  be  won  two  years  in  succession,  or  three  times  in  all,  before 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  winner.  A  similar  challenge 
cup,  given  by  the  Society,  to  be  competed  for  by  trade  growers  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  the  above  classes,  was  won  by  Mr,  Robert  Sydenham.  A  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ipswich,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
cut  Carnations  and  Lilies.  A  silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  Ferns.  A  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  a  collection  of  cut  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  A  bronze  medal  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  very  fine  tuberous 
Begonias.  A  bronze  modal  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bolas,  Wirksworth,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  being  altogether  an  attractive  novelty. 
To  Mr.  Jenkins,' Olton,  a  bronze  medal  was  given  for  a  fine  collection 
Begonia  and  Scarlet  Pelargonium  blooms.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn  exhibited 
a  large  and  artistically  arranged  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  (a  bronze  medal  was  awarded). 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  which  consisted  of  forty-six  named  varie¬ 
ties,  arranged  in  fifty-three  glasses.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  White,  florist,  Worcester,  for  a  very  good  arrangement  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers  and  foliage  plants.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  won  a  silver  medal 
for  the  best  aggregate  of  points  in  the  group  of  specified  classes  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second,  receiving  a  bronze  medal.  The  silver 
medal  for  priority  in  the  border  Carnation  classes  went  to  Messrs. 
Rogers  of  Whittlesea,  Peterborough,  the  bronze  medallist  being  the 
Rev.iC.  P.  Brickwell. 

The  prizes  offered  to  the  seven  premier  Carnations  and  Picotees  were 
awarded  as  follows  : — Carnations  :  Mr.  J.  Edwards  for  scarlet  bizarre 
Gilbert ;  Mr.  J.  Edwards  for  rose  flake  Mrs.  Rowan  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
for  yellow  ground  Monarch  ;  Mr.  A.  R,  Brown  for  self  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro’.  Picotees :  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  yellow  ground  Mrs.  R. 
Sydenham  ;  Mr,  J.  Edwards  for  red-edge  John  Smith. 

RYDE. — July  22nd. 

The  Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight)  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  the 
Patron  being  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Society  in  previous  years 
has  experienced  bad  weather  ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable 
than  the  weather  on  the  opening  and  following  day  this  year.  The 
streams  of  visitors  made  their  way  direct  to  the  flower  and  fruit  tents, 
which  were  the  greatest  centres  of  attraction.  The  features  of  the  show 
were  the  charming  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  The  first  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  gardener  to  Miss  Tull,  the  others  being  too  closely 
and  formally  packed. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  ladies’  table  decorations.  There 
were  ten  entries,  and  it  was  no  easy  work  for  the  Judges  to  award  the 
prizes.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Miss  M.  A.  Richards,  Ravenswood, 
Newport,  whose  table  was  set  up  in  a  light  and  graceful  manner.  A 
close  second  was  Miss  Mearman,  Watergate,  Newport.  Wild  flowers 
were  well  shown  here  in  baskets.  Hothouse  fruit  was  very  good, 
especially  black  and  white  Grapes.  The  amateur  and  cottagers’  classes 
were  well  contested,  the  last  named  showing  good  Potatoes,  autumn 
and  spring-grown  Onions,  Peas,  and  Cauliflowers.  The  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  J,  Carter  &  Co,,  and  Toogood  &  Sons  were 
well  contested. 

Speaking  of  the  exhibits  as  a  whole,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  dry  weather,  the  vegetables  were  good,  and  the  Island  gardeners 
know  how  to  produce  them.  The  takings  at  the  gates  amounted  to  £50 
more  than  last  year’s  receipts.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  Charles  Seely, 
Bart,,  J.P.,  the  Chairman,  and  Committee,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  J.  O.  Brook,  Esq.,  C.C.,  who  takes  great  interest  in  all  horti¬ 
cultural  shows  in  the  Island,  as  well  as  being  a  large  exhibitor  of  Roses 
and  Chrysanthemums,  and  whose  name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  as  a  prizewinner.  Mr.  James  Mearman,  the  energetic  Hon. 
Secretary,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Capt,  Eveleigh  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Scott  second.  In  the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  Capt.  Eveleigh 
was  again  to  the  fore,  and  Mr.  W.  Mathews  second.  Basket  of  cut 
flowers. — First,  Mrs.  Attrill,  Shide  Cross  Nurseries  ;  second,  Mr.  F, 
Bastani,  Niton.  Design  of  flowers. — First,  Mr.  G.  H,  Kent;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Leek,  Binstead.  For  twelve  cut  Roses  Mr.  E,  Croft  Murray, 
Ryde,  was  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Gatcombe,  second.  For  six  distinct 
annuals  Mrs.  Morritt  was  first,  and  Miss  Tull  second.  For  a  collection 
of  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  first,  Mr.  W.  Wickeus.  gardener  to  R.  R.  Pittis, 
Esq.  Vegetables,  eight  kinds. — First,  Capt,  Eveleigh  ;  second,  Mr  H. 
Sparks,  gardener  to  Dr,  Jolliffe. 

ASHTEAD, — July  22nd. 

Thu  annual  exhibition  of  this  essentially  Cottage  Garden  and  Allot¬ 
ment  Produce  Society  was  held  on  July  22nd  in  the  beautiful  park 
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surrounding  the  residence  of  Pantia  Balli,  Esq.,  at  Ashtead,  who  so 
generously  places  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  every  year.  With 
respect  to  the  cottagers’  exhibits,  it  is  enough  to  say  they  were  for  the 
season  exceptionally  good  and  very  largely  shown.  Creditable  also  were 
the  collections  of  six  vegetables  in  trays  shown  from  the  Boys’  School 
Gardens,  which  are  so  admirably  supervised. 

A  very  fine  and  most  attractive  group  of  plants  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
G.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kalli’s  excellent  gardener.  It  included  noble  Palms, 
overhanging  fine  Campanula  pyramidalis,  both  blue  and  white  ;  clumps 
of  Liliam  lancifolium  album  and  rabrum,  good  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Caladiums,  and  other  foliage  plants,  with  intermixed  dwarfer  plants  in 
flower,  such  as  Ixoras.  Achimenes,  Eupatoriums,  Streptocarpuses,  and  at 
one  end  some  good  Laelias,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Epidendrums, 
Miltonias,  and  other  Orchids.  The  same  exhibitor  staged  a  very 
fine  group  of  Caladiums,  finely  leaved  and  coloured,  set  in  Maidenhair 
Fern.  Mr.  Morse  of  Epsom  had  good  Palms,  beneath  which  were  fine 
Cannas,  Madame  Crozy,  Austria,  and  Italia  being  very  fine  and  effective. 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lucas,  Ashtead  Rectory,  set 
up  a  charming  group  that  was  very  attractive.  A  good  group  of  plants 
also  came  from  Mr.  Cahill,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Denshire,  Ashtead. 

Mr.  Hunt  also  had  a  very  effectively  arranged  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  amongst  which  were  Echinops  ritro  and  baccatus,  Eryngiura 
amethystinum,  Gladiolus  Lemoinei,  Montbretia  Pottsi,  Gaillardias, 
Alstrdmerias,  Pentstemons,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Achillea  The  Pearl, 
Monarda  didyma,  Heleniums,  Coreopsis,  Stenactis,  and  other  excellent 
flowers.  Various  local  ladies  staged,  and  other  ladies  judged  some  table 
decorations,  consisting  chiedy  of  a  centre  with  corner  vases.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Scsramagua  for  an  arrangement  of 
Grasses  and  Gypsophila,  set  up  thinly  with  flowers  of  Calliopsis  tinctoria 
— not  a  happy  combination,  especially  as  the  flowers  soon  flagged. 
Much  the  prettiest  was  a  similar  number  of  stands,  dressed  with  Gypso¬ 
phila  freely  and  a  few  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  the  flowers  not  at 
all  liberally  used  being  yellow  and  crimson  Carnations.  This  was  sent 
by  Miss  Hue  Williams. 

After  the  usual  presentation  of  prizes  ceremony,  the  whole  company, 
comprising  several  hundreds  of  persons,  assembled  on  the  fine  lawn 
fronting  the  mansion,  where  all  classes  joined  heartily  to  the  music  of 
an  excellent  band  in  the  graceful  dance.  A  more  pleasing  sight  could 
not  have  been  seen  anywhere,  for  the  grounds  are  splendidly  kept,  the 
park  is  richly  wooded,  and  all  the  surroundings  were  in  harmony  with 
the  general  enjoyment. 

PRESCOT. — July  23ed. 

Few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  could  be  better 
fitted  to  hold  a  flower  show  than  the  portion  of  the  beautiful  Park  at 
Knowsley,  which  Lord  Derby  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Prescot  Horticultural  Society  for  the  use  of  their 
annual  exhibition.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather,  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  considerably  lowered  ;  but 
thanks  to  the  energetic  President,  Mr.  Morris  Mercer,  and  a  Committee 
that  would  take  some  beating  for  hard  work,  the  funds  have  been  placed 
in  a  sound  position.  The  glorious  weather  that  prevailed  during  the 
whole  of  last  Thursday,  when  the  twelfth  annual  show  was  opened, 
assisted  to  bring  in  visitors  by  the  hundred,  and  total  up  a  sum  sufficient 
to  place  the  Society  in  a  sound  condition  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  the  exhibits  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  could  be  given,  and 
although  the  competition  might  not  have  been  so  strong  in  some  classes 
as  on  former  occasions,  the  quality  was  of  the  best.  For  a  collection  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  75  square  feet,  Mr.  W.  Lyon, 
gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq.,  was  placed  first;  Mr.  McFall, 
gardener  to  E.  C.  Seventon,  Esq ,  second ;  and  Mr.  R.  Pinnington, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  third.  Mr.  R.  Pin¬ 
nington  won  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Allaraanda  Hendersoni, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Cycas  revoluta  (grand),  and  Croton  Queen 
Victoria  being  the  best.  He  also  won  for  four  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  noticeable  being  Bignonia  grandiflora,  and  a  well  grown  plant 
of  Lilium  Kraetzeri  carrying  over  500  blooms ;  for  one  stove  plant  with 
a  handsome  flowered  Ixora  Williamsi  ;  for  four  stove  or  greenhouse 
Ferns  and  two  Liliums.  Mr.  Lyon  won  with  splendid  Gloxinias,  and 
Mr.  A.  Rattray,  gardener  to  G.  T.  G.  Musson,  Esq.,  Holly  House,  Roby, 
with  six  excellent  tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  gardener  to  Mrs 
Jowett,  Greenhill,  Huyton,  a  veteran  Pelargonium  grower,  was  an  easy 
first  with  four  Zonals,  and  fora  single  specimen  Begonia,  whilst  the  grand 
Cockscombs  and  single  Fuchsia  staged  by  Mr.  McFall  came  in  for 
-  special  admiration,  as  did  the  three  Fuchsias  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Blythian, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  The  Tower,  Rainhill.  Mr.  Lyon  took  the  prize 
for  Coleus,  Mr.  J.  A.  Radley  for  a  fine  contribution  of  herbaceous  plants, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Banks  for  double  Dahlias,  H.  F.  Taylor  for  Cactus 
Dahlias,  and  J.  Pownall  for  Pansies.  Considering  the  dryness  of  the 
season  the  cut  Roses  were  stronger  than  have  been  seen  for  many  years, 
Mr.  P.  Green,  gardener  to  T.  Gee,  Esq.,  Allerton,  being  an  easy  winner 
for  eighteen  and  six,  the  stands  containing  many  superb  blooms.  Mr. 
Carling  was  a  capital  first  for  twelve  Roses. 

Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  remarkably  good,  Mr.  Oldham, 
gardener  to  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewanville,  Huyton,  winning  each  class. 
Mr.  Oldham  won  with  a  Scarlet  Melon  ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Paterson,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  with  a  Green  Melon  ;  Mr.  Pinnington 
second  in  each  class.  Mr.  Stephenson  had  excellent  Peaches;  and 
Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Gamble,  Esq  ,  Cowley  Hill,  St.  Helens,  well 
coloured  Nectarines.  For  four  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Eaton,  gardener  to 
Jno.  Partington,  Esq.,  Roby  Mount,  Roby,  secured  honours  with  small 


but  well  finished  Black  Eamburghs,a  nice  Pine,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines ; 
Mr.  Oldham  second,  Mr.  Pinnington  third.  Small  fruit  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  McFall,  Ferguson,  Helsby,  Parr,  J.  Lyon,  and  S.  Baker. 

Vegetables  could  not  well  be  overpraised,  Mr.  J.  Rainford  winning 
the  majority  of  classes  with  produce  from  which  every  trace  of  coarseness 
was  eliminated,  and  fit  for  any  show  in  the  kingdom.  The  second  and 
third  collections  were  also  admirable,  all  being  staged  by  cottagers. 
Fine,  shapely  Potatoes  were  pat  up  by  Mr.  McFall,  and  beautiful 
Tomatoes  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  Cottagers’  exhibits  were  specially  good, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation ;  but  lack  of  space  forbids  of  our 
giving  names  of  prizewinners.  Mr.  Wm.  Case,  the  new  Secretary,  carried 
out  his  duties  in  a  most  efficient  way,  and  the  Committee — entirely  a 
working  men’s — have  had  their  laborious  labours  lightened  respecting 
funds  by  the  handsome  gate  of  Thursday  last. 

The  prize  for  a  model  garden  was  won  by  Mr.  Eaton.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Blackberries,  the  old  common 
variety  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Roby  Mount,  the  fruit  being 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  American  varieties. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  a  small  but  excellent  stand  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  Tea  Roses.  Mr.  A.  J.  Stanley,  Crosby,  fine 
Cactus  Dahlias,  two  of  which  gained  certificates :  and  Mr.  H.  Flower  a 
useful  assortment  of  garden  requisites. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Outdoor  Vines. — The  wood  necessary  to  be  reserved  should  be 
carefully  trained  in,  fully  occupying  vacant  spaces  with  strong 
extending  rods,  which  may  te  stopped  at  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  allowed 
to  form  a  fresh  leader,  pruning  back  in  winter  just  below  its  origination. 
Stop  lateral  growth  from  the  young  rods  at  the  first  leaf.  Fruitless  side 
shoots  emanating  from  old  spurs  must  be  reduced  in  number  if  crowded, 
selecting  the  best,  and  stopping  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  leaf.  Fruiting 
shoots  ought  not  to  extend  further  beyond  the  bunches  of  fruit  than  the 
second  or  third  leaf  without  stopping.  Allow  one  bunch  only  to  each 
lateral.  Pinch  sub-laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  continuing  to  do  so.  Thin 
out  the  berries  so  that  shapely  and  creditable  bunches  may  be  produced, 
which  stand  a  better  chance  of  ripening  well  than  crowded  bunches. 

A  good  soaking  of  water  to  the  roots,  followed  by  an  application  of 
clear  liquid  manure,  is  very  beneficial,  and  sustains  the  Vines  during  the 
period  of  swelling  their  fruit,  and  building  up  the  wood  for  successional 
fruiting.  Outdoor  Vines  frequently  suffer  much,  and  fall  into  disrepute 
because  of  neglect  in  training  the  growths  systematically,  and  affording 
food  to  the  roots  liberally,  especially  in  dry  soils  and  positions,  where 
enough  rain  cannot  reach. 

Apples. — Continue  the  summer  pruning  of  bushes,  espaliers,  and 
cordons,  shortening  the  lateral  growths  to  the  fourth  leaf.  Give  a  final 
thinning  where  good  crops  hang  on  the  trees,  dispensing,  however,  in 
all  cases  with  small  deformed  fruits  and  grub-eaten  examples.  Dastroy 
all  affected  in  this  manner,  whether  they  are  picked  from  the  trees 
or  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Plums. — The  best  and  most  even  crops  of  Plums  of  superior  quality 
are  secured  by  thinning-out  liberally  where  there  are  prolific  crops, 
such  being  invariably  found  on  low  standard  trees.  On  walls  confine 
the  removal  to  those  fruits  in  unsuitable  positions,  also  any  yellow 
stunted  fruits. 

Strawberries. — Thin-out  the  runners,  in  order  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  now  rooting  or  about  to  be  rooted  for  fresh 
stock.  If  more  plants  are  needed,  and  there  are  vacant  places  to  root 
them,  layer  at  once,  loosening  the  soil,  securing  the  runners  thereon, 
afterwards  maintaining  the  ground  moist.  Where  further  plants  are 
not  required  clear  off  the  whole  of  the  runners  and  all  weeds.  Permit 
no  runners  on  young  plants  which  may  be  weakly  or  on  spring-established 
beds,  as  their  production  weakens  the  progress  of  sturdy  growth. 

The  earliest  runners  will  now  be  rooted  in  small  pots  or  turves. 
Detach  the  wires  from  the  old  plants,  remove  the  young  plants  to  a 
convenient  position,  and  stand  them  closely  together  for  readily 
watering. 

Preliminary  preparations  may  be  carried  out  for  planting  early  beds 
at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Choose  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  had  a 
rich  manurial  dressing  in  spring,  and  only  requires  forking  over,  clean¬ 
ing,  levelling,  and  making  firm.  Ground  from  which  early  Potatoes 
have  been  cleared  is  usually  quite  suitable.  Positions  can  also  be 
prepared  for  later  planting.  Dig  deeply,  and  enrich  the  soil  well  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  manure.  In  the  interval  elapsing  before  planting 
it  will  have  become  sufficiently  consolidated.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
plant  on  the  site  of  old  beds  if  fresh  ground  is  available  in  a  suitable 
position. 

Raspberries. — As  the  fruit  is  gathered  cut  out  the  old  canes  close 
to  the  ground,  thus  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  the 
new  canes,  four  to  six  of  which  are  enough  for  each  stool.  If  planted  in 
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a  contiDQOHB  line  remove  the  weakest,  and  all  likely  to  be  less  than 
8  to  10  inches  apart,  when  the  future  tying-in  to  the  trellis  or  wires  is 
carried  out  Applications  of  water  and  liquid  stimulant,  with  a  mulch* 
ing  of  manure  over  the  roots,  will  materially  strengthen  the  canes,  and 
their  due  exposure  to  light  and  air  completes  the  ripening. 

Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. — Regulate  the  wood  to  the 
best  advantage,  cutting  out  any  exhausted  branches  and  filling  up  the 
vacancies  with  young  healthy  wood.  Attention  to  the  necessary  training 
required  by  the  current  year’s  shoots  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  the 
;  trees  in  good  form,  and  better  affords  abundant  light  and  air  to  the 
'<■  fruit,  which  now  demands  a  considerable  share  in  order  to  reach  perfec- 
k  tion  of  quality  and  a  good  colour.  Clear  away  any  obstructions  that 
^  may  interfere  with  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  such  as  nails  coming  in 
t-  contact  with  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  when  the  leaves  shade  the  fruits 
il'  too  much  to  draw  a  portion  on  one  side. 

J  Watering  and  ItZulclilng. — The  majority  of  trees  and  bushes  will 
this  season  be  benefited  by  thorough  soakings  of  water  applied  to  the 
:  roots.  Trees  growing  against  walls  usually  suffer  the  soonest,  so  if 
practicable  attend  well  to  those  bearing  a  crop.  Follow  the  moistening 
by  applying  a  liberal  mulch  of  manure,  which  prevents  evaporation. 

Syringing. — Frequent  washing  of  the  foliage  to  subdue  insect  pests 
is  advisable  in  order  that  the  leaves  may  more  efficiently  perform  their 
functions.  Red  spider  is  prone  to  be  troublesome  on  the  leaves  of  Apples 
and  Cherries.  Vigorously  syringe  with  clear  water,  and  in  bad  cases 
use  an  insecticide,  but  not  where  there  is  fruit  ripe  or  approaching 
ripeness. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — In  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. — To  have  ripe  Grapes  from 
Vines  started  in  November  by  the  end  ot  March  or  early  in  April  the 
canes  ought  now  to  have  the  wood  thoroughly  brovrn  and  hard,  buds 
well  developed  and  somewhat  prominent,  with  foliage  assuming  the  sere 
and  yellow  condition.  If  not,  keep  the  house  rather  warmer  by  day, 
80°  to  85°,  but  with  some  ventilation,  closing  the  ventilators  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  to  raise  tbe  temperature  to 
90“  or  95°,  and  opening  them  fully  at  night.  This,  and  the  full  exposure 
of  the  foliage  to  light,  will  Induce  maturity.  Supply  water  or  liquid 
manure  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp,  but  do  not  give  it  until 
tbe  soil  is  getting  dry. 

Lateral  growths  must  be  kept  in  check,  leaving  only  enough  to 
appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  and  so  prevent  the  principal  buds 
starting.  When  sufficiently  ripened,  as  they  are  when  the  wood  becomes 
brown  and  hard  and  the  buds  are  plump,  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
position  outdoors  in  the  full  sun,  standing  on  a  board  or  slates  in  front 
of  a  south  wall,  fence  or  building,  securing  the  canes  to  the  face  of  the 
wall,  only  giving  water  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling  prematurely,  and 
having  some  waterproof  material  at  hand  to  throw  the  rain  from  the 
pots  in  case  of  heavy  showers  occurring.  In  this  position,  or  even  in  a 
house  ventilated  to  the  fullest  extent,  they  will  rest  without  the  leaves 
being  shed,  provided  they  are  not  kept  too  moist.  When  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  commence  reducing  tbe  laterals,  and  the  leaves  have  all  fallen 
prune,  cutting  the  laterals  close  to  the  cane,  but  without  injuring  tbe 
buds,  and  cut  the  cane  back  to  the  length  required  or  from  6  to  8  feet. 
Dress  all  the  cuts,  but  only  tbe  wounds,  with  patent  knotting.  The 
Vines  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy,  dry  place  until  required  for 
forcing.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  advisable,  bat  tbe  soil  must  not  become 
so  much  devoid  of  moisture  as  to  cause  tbe  wood  to  shrivel,  and  the 
needful  precaution  must  be  taken  against  frost. 

Earlieht  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — A  dry  atmosphere  is  now 
J  necessary,  which  will  be  secured  by  full  ventilation  and  the  withholding 
r  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  discontinuing  the  dampings  or  occasional 
1  syringings.  All  laterals  must  be  kept  stopped  and  the  house  cool,  with 
»  moderate  dryness  at  tbe  roots.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
V;  condition  preparation  should  be  made  for  lifting,  getting  fresh  loam  and 
j '  clean  drainage,  so  that  the  work  may  be  quickly  performed.  When  the 
jf  •  Vines  have  the  run  of  outside  and  inside  borders  one  part  only  ought  to 
be  operated  on  at  once,  the  inside  one  year  and  the  outside  the  next. 
This  prevents  loss  of  crop,  but  when  the  roots  are  all  inside  there  is  no 
:  help  for  it  but  to  lift  the  Vines  bodily,  and  when  this  is  done  carefully 
f  the  crop  of  the  following  year  will  not  be  materially  prejudiced.  The 
‘  Vines  will  need  pruning  by  the  middle  of  September  or  when  lifted  a 
[  little  later. 

Houses  Required  for  Early  Foreing. — Vines  that  have  not  been 
started  early,  but  are  required  to  afford  a  supply  of  ripe  Grapes  in  May 
'  and  June  next  season,  will  need  to  be  thoroughly  syringed  as  soon  as 
\  the  crop  is  off,  cleaning  them  thoroughly  from  insects,  applying  an 
^  insecticide  if  necessary,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  tbe  maturity  of 
\  the  wood  and  buds  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bouse  rather  close  by 
day,  but  with  sufficient  ventilation  to  cause  evaporation  and  allow  the 
moisture  to  escape.  Give  no  more  water  to  the  border  than  will  prevent 

I  the  foliage  becoming  limp.  If  the  weather  prove  cold  and  wet  employ 
fire  heat  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  with 
moderate  ventilation,  and  turn  tbe  heat  off  at  night  to  allow  the  pipes  to 
cool,  increasing  the  ventilation  so  as  to  induce  a  shorough  draught,  and 
this  will  soon  cause  the  wood  to  harden  and  the  buds  to  plump,  insuring 
rest,  which  for  Vines  to  be  started  in  December  should  be  complete  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  When  the  wood  is  ripe  ventilate 
fully  day  and  night. 

Vines  Cleared  of  their  Crops. — Through  Grapes  hanging  the  foliage 
of  the  Vines  often  becomes  infested  with  red  spider,  and  by  growing 
plants  in  the  house  they  are  attacked  by  scale  and  mealy  bug,  the  dry 
atmosphere  also  encouraging  thrips.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  Vines. 
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The  laterals  should  be  kept  fairly  in  hand,  not  closely  pinched,  unless 
the  Vines  are  very  vigorous  and  not  ripening  the  wood  kindly,  when 
keeping  the  house  rather  dry  with  all  tbe  ventilation  possible  at  night, 
and  somewhat  close  and  warm  by  day,  will  promote  the  maturity  of  the 
wood  and  buds.  In  stopping  vigorous  Vines  regard  must  be  had  to  tbe 
pruning  buds,  for  when  all  growth  is  removed  it  may  cause  them  to 
start,  which  must  be  avoided  by  allowing  a  little  lateral  growth,  and 
keeping  the  soil  dry  at  the  roots  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  foliage  to 
become  rather  limp  under  powerful  sun.  Weakly  Vines  should  be  fed 
with  liquid  manure  and  the  laterals  allowed  to  extend,  but  whatever 
extension  is  permitted  the  extraneous  foliage  must  not  inferfere  in  any 
way  with  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  principal  leaves,  which 
must  be  kept  healthy,  and  thus  appropriate  some  of  the  food  and  store 
it  in  the  buds  and  adjacent  wood.  Free  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
day  and  night. 

Grapes  Ripening. — Many  Grapes  swell  considerably  whilst  ripening, 
therefore  need  a  moist  but  not  saturated  condition  of  the  borders.  Give 
tbe  needful  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  always  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dissipated  before 
night.  Heavily  cropped  Vines  should  be  allowed  time,  and  be  supplied 
with  phosphatic  matter,  such  as  mineral  superphosphate,  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  potash,  say  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  one 
part,  and  two  parts  superphosphate,  mixed,  applying  3  or  4  ozs.  per 
square  yard,  and  working  in.  This  may  be  followed  by  something  of  a 
nitrogenous  nature,  such  as  bone  superphosphate,  which  will  not  only 
help  the  current  crop,  but  be  stored  for  the  benefit  of  the  next.  A  good 
rest  at  night  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  with  air  is  a  great  aid  to 
Vines  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  weight  of  Grapes.  A  moderate  amount  of 
air  moisture  also  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  sprinkling  the 
paths  and  borders  occasionally,  and  if  possible  allow  the  laterals  to 
extend,  but  full  or  overcropped  Vines  rarely  can  cater  for  more  than  the 
principal  leaves  and  Grapes.  Admit  air  constantly,  enough  with  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  to  insure  a  circulation,  and  maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  by  day  of  70°  to  75°,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80°  to  85°  or 
!)0°  with  sun,  and  full  ventilation. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Watering. — Experience  tends  to  prove  that  greater  care  is  exercised 
in  watering  during  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  months.  Not 
unfrequently  during  hot  bright  weather  plants  receive  too  much  water, 
and  evil  consequences  follow.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
watering  of  plants,  especially  after  they  have  been  newly  potted  and  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  It  is  then  difficult,  if  the  drainage  is  good,  to 
overwater  them.  Many  seedlings  and  other  plants  are  ruined  in  their 
early  stages  by  the  soil  being  kept  too  wet.  The  secret  in  plant-grow¬ 
ing  is  to  supply  water  carefully. 

Feeding  with  Iilquld  Manure. — Each  year  convinces  us  that 
more  barm  than  good  results  from  tbe  use  of  liquids  from  cesspool  and 
the  farmyard.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  strength,  and  young  men,  in 
the  hope  of  pushing  on  plants  rapidly,  use  it  too  strong,  and  burn  the 
roots  or  poison  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  will  not  enter 
it.  Soot  water  in  a  clear  state  is  practically  harmless,  and  quickly 
stimulates  the  plants,  and  may  with  safety  be  used  every  time  water  is 
needed  once  the  plants  are  rooting  freely  in  the  soil.  This,  with  a 
suitable  artificial  manure  applied  to  tbe  surface  of  the  soil  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  will  be  found  far  better  than  daily  supplies  of 
farmyard  liquid. 

Plant  Cleaning. — Constant  attention  is  needed  in  dipping  or 
syringing  plants  directly  aphides  and  thrips  are  observed  upon  them. 
Where  plants  can  be  fumigated  it  will  be  the  most  economical  method  of 
destroying  these  pests.  Plants  must  be  freed  from  mealy  bug  and  scale 
on  every  opportunity  when  the  houses  are  not  hot.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  healthy  robust  plants  that  are  infested  with  insects.  When  the 
houses  are  cool  men  can  clean  nearly  double  tbe  number  of  plants  that 
they  can  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  temperature  high. 

Pot  Washing. — Pots  can  never  be  washed  so  quickly  and  easily  as 
directly  they  are  emptied.  We  find  it  economical  to  wash  them  at  once. 
If  stored  outside  aod  allowed  to  dry  they  t<ke  more  than  lv.’ice  the 
time  that  they  do  when  they  are  moist.  If  the  whole  cannot  be  done 
as  the  plants  are  turned  out,  a  large  tub  or  tank  should  be  handy  for 
placing  them  in  to  keep  them  moist,  so  that  it  can  be  done  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Pots  in  which  plants  are  growing  should  be  kept  clean,  for 
however  well  plants  are  grown  their  appearance  is  practically  destroyed 
if  the  pots  are  allowed  to  remain  dirty.  The  walls,  curbs,  glass,  and 
other  portions  of  the  structure  should  be  cle-med  thoroughly  when  the 
plants  are  turned  over.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  these  operations  now 
and  again  assist  materially  in  maintaining  a  healthy  atmosphere  about 
the  plants.  The  appearance  of  houses  and  plants  depends  almost  solely 
whether  they  are  kept  clean  or  the  reverse. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Brood  in  Section?. 

It  is  not  often  that  bee-keepers  are  troubled  with  brood  in 
sections,  bat  during  the  present  season  two  or  three  instances  have 
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come  nnder  my  notice  of  the  queen  gaining  access  to  the  supers 
And  spoiling  several  sections  by  filling  them  with  brood.  It  is 
very  annoying  when  bees  are  doing  well  to  have  them  ruined  in 
this  way.  I  have  never  known  the  queen  to  lay  eggs  in  sections 
when  a  single  crate  has  been  in  use.  It  is  afterwards  when  honey 
is  coming  in  somewhat  freely,  and  an  extra  crate  of  sections  is 
placed  underneath,  or  it  may  be  the  bee-keeper  is  labouring  under 
a  mistaken  idea,  and  places  two  extra  crates  on  his  hive,  whereas 
one  would  have  been  ample.  A  few  dull  days  set  in  ;  the 
queen  having  filled  all  the  frames  in  the  body  of  the  hive  with 
tirood,  finds  a  space  between  the  top  of  frames  and  the  partly 
filled  sections,  so  the  queen  at  once  takes  possession  of  them, 
and  is  much  more  likely  to  do  so  when  drone  comb  is  used  for 
supers. 

In  each  case  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  the  hive  con¬ 
tained  little  drone  comb  in  the  brood  neat.  The  bees,  however, 
had  built  a  quantity  in  the  sections,  and  this  was  an  inducement  to 
the  queen  to  lay  eggs  in  them.  This  may  be  prevented  by  using 
queen  excluder  zinc,  as  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  detriment  to  the 
bees  passing  through.  If  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  placing  the 
empty  crate  of  sections  under  the  one  that  is  nearly  filled,  it  is 
rarely  any  harm  will  happen  to  them.  When  it  does  occur  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  hive,  and  when  the  brood 
is  hatched  out  the  empty  cells  will  probably  be  filled  with  honey, 
which  after  being  uncapped  may  be  passed  through  the  extractor, 
afterwards  cutting  the  combs  out  and  melting  them  for  wax.  The 
sections  may  then  have  a  piece  of  guide  comb  placed  in  them,  and 
be  used  again. 

Honeydew. 

This  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the  present  season  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  experienced  throughout  the  country.  Previously 
I  have  not  been  troubled  with  it  except  late  in  the  year,  when  the 
honey  fiow  was  getting  over.  But  many  of  the  hardy  trees  have 
been  covered  with  aphis  for  the  past  three  months,  so  no  wonder 
samples  of  honey  have  been  spoiled  owing  to  the  bees  working  on 
it.  Reports  are  to  hand  from  several  bee-keepers  complaining  of 
the  mischief  wrought  in  their  apiaries.  It  is  useless  extracting  it 
now,  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  bees  to  store  a  surplua 
(except  from  the  Heather),  and  as  the  honeydew  is  doubtless 
mixed  with  honey  the  bees  will  winter  all  right  on  it.  Some 
bee-keepers  have  a  doubt  in  the  matter,  but  I  have  none.  If  the 
sample  of  honey  is  spoiled  in  those  that  have  been  doubled  it 
should  be  extracted  and  fed  back  to  the  bees  in  the  body  of  the 
hive. 

In  this  (Midlands)  district,  owing  probably  to  the  heavy  rains 
experienced  last  month,  it  is  not  so  prevalent  as  in  other  places  ; 
but  during  the  previous  month  the  bees  stored  it  in  quantity,  and 
spoiled  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  good  sample.  This  will 
be  used  for  autumn  feeding.  During  the  late  spell  of  fine  weather 
a  good  bright  sample  of  honey  was  stored  from  white  Clover  and 
the  Limes  without  a  suspicion  of  the  flavour  of  honeydew. 

Drones. 

A  general  massacre  of  drones  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  young  grnbs  have  also  been  cast  out  of  the  hives, 
clearly  showing  that  outside  supplies  of  food  are  getting  short,  so 
to  save  themselves  from  actual  starvation  the  worker  bees  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  wisely  dispense  with  the  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  hive.  It  is  also  a  sign  that  those  stocks  from  which 
the  drone.s  are  ejected  have  fertile  queens,  as  a  queenleis  atcck  will 
not  destroy  the  drones. 

As  is  now  pretty  well  known,  the  drone  is  the  male  bee,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  workers  by  its  large  size,  the  absence 
of  sting,  and  a  much  louder  hum  when  flying.  In  frame  hives 
where  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used  only  a  few  are  raised  ; 
but  in  straw  skeps,  where  the  bees  are  left  to  chance,  they  some¬ 
times  rear  enormous  numbers.  I  have  seen  a  shovelful  that  had 
been  turned  out  of  a  single  skep.  From  such  a  hive  very  little 
surplus  would  be  stored.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  have  a  little 
drone  comb  in  all  the  hives,  as  the  bees  will  destroy  the  worker 
comb,  usually  in  the  corners  or  at  the  sides,  and  build  drone  cells. 
They  are  produced  in  about  twenty-five  days  from  an  unfertilised 
egg,  whereas  the  worker  only  takes  twenty-one  days,  and  the  queen 
sixteen  days  from  the  depositing  of  the  egg  in  the  cell  to  being 
hatched  out. 

During  a  spell  of  cold  showery  weather  early  in  the  season  when 
outdoor  supplies  are  short,  bees  will  often  kill  off  all  the  drones  and 
raise  a  fresh  supply  when  the  weather  is  more  favourable.  But 
when  the  white  grubs  are  turned  out  of  their  cells  it  is  a  sign  that 
starvation  is  staring  them  in  the  face.  At  such  times  even  the 
worker  brood  is  turned  out  of  the  hive.  This  usually  takes  place 
late  in  the  season  when  atocks  have  not  been  fed  up  and  food  is 
very  scarce. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor. ’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  snbjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Book  on  Boiler  ynijuirer). — Oblige  by  sending  your  name  and 
address,  also  by  stating  the  extent  of  the  structures  you  desire  to  heat. 

Code  tor  JrudRlns  (F.  P.)  — The  Judging  Code  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  can  be  obtained,  by  post,  iu  return  for  Is.  Id.  sent  to 
the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Zrlses  In  Pots  (A.  L.  It,  Ojwrto'). — All  the  Irises  you  name  may 
be  grown  in  pots,  preferably  piunged  in  some  medium  that  prevents 
worms  finding  access  through  the  drainage.  The  size  of  the  pots  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  rhizomes  or  number  of  bulbs  yon 
wish  to  grow  together.  We  should  think  they  would  all  succeed  much 
better  planted  out,  and  the  Ksempferi  varieties  like  a  damp  position. 

Pit  for  Hotbeds  — There  is  the  advantage  in  a  6  feet  light 

of  more  space  covered  than  oy  a  5  feet,  but  the  latter  size  is  handier  ; 
yet  we  prefer  6  feet  lights  to  any  others.  The  openings  in  the  walls 
should  be  half  a  brick,  or  what  is  known  as  a  pigeon-hole,  and  these  in 
every  course  of  bricks  up  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls,  which  are 
usually  3  feet  in  from  and  4  feet  at  the  back,  but  this  depends  in  a  great 
measure  for  what  purpose  the  pit  is  intended.  There  is  no  illustration 
of  such  a  pit  in  the  Journal  of  Iforticulture  more  recently  than 
August  7th,  1864  (page  110),  which  gives  particulars  with  references. 
We  will  reproduce  the  illustration  with  relevant  matter  in  an  early  issue. 

Staff  Required  for  Garden  (A.  P.). — For  the  houses  three  men 
would  be  uecesaary  to  have  everything  grown  in  the  highest  perfection, 
combined  with  thorough  cleanliness  and  order.  A  foreman,  age  twenty 
four  to  thirty  ;  wages,  189.  to  20i.  ;  fi[rfct  journeyman,  age  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four;  wages,  I69.  to  18i. ;  and  journeyman  or  improver,  age 
eighteen  to  twenty  ;  wages  129.  to  14s.  per  week  (in  all  cases),  with 
bothy,  milk,  and  vegetables.  If  no  bothy  89.  per  week  additional  wages 
should  be  paid  to  the  journeymau  and  improver ;  4d.  to  the  foreman.  We 
have  in  mind  good  hands,  capable  of  doing  first-class  all-round  work, 
inclusive  of  all  labour  m  connection  with  the  glass  department.  For 
the  lawn  and  flower-garden  portion,  what  is  termed  a  pleasure-ground 
man  ought  to  suilice,  with  the  aisistauce  of  a  lad  at  mowing  rimes.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  too  much  for  one  man,  and  too  little  for  two  ;  but  as 
you  crop  heavily,  and  give  active  assistance,  we  should  apportion  to 
this  department  a  kitchen-garden  man  (the  most  important  of  the 
establishment),  strong,  and  up  to  his  work.  To  asiist  him  and  the 
pleasure-ground  man  on  occasions  of  mowing,  a  strong,  active  lad  or 
young  man  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  would  be  necessary,  at  a 
wage  of  about  loj.  per  week  ;  good  kitchen  garden  and  pleasure-ground 
man  £1.  Thus  six  hands  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  required  to  keej.  the 
place  well,  and  have  everything  up  to  the  mark — high  culture,  thorough 
order,  and  abundance  of  produce.  It  is  presumed  that  the  chief  would 
do  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  work,  in  addition  to  supervision,  an(i 
where  there  is  much  running  about  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
is  often  as  useful  as  a  man,  and  may  be  necessary  in  your  case,  when 
IOj.  to  129.  per  week  more  expenditure  wi'uld  be  entailed.  In  a  case 
very  similar  to  the  one  you  describe  the  staff  consists  of  head  gardener, 
who  is  in  every  sense  a  worker,  attending  to  plants  in  the  house,  working 
anywhere  and  at  everything  that  needs  pushing  along,  and  he  gets  258. 
per  week  and  cottage,  with  usual  peiquisites.  Foreman  18'.,  and 
journeyman  14.=.  per  week,  with  bothy,  milk,  and  vegetables;  pleasure- 
ground  man  18s,  per  week  and  cottage  ;  kitchen-garden  man  I83. 
per  week  and  cottage  ;  under  kitchen-garden  man  IGs.  per  week 
and  cottage.  Boy,  about  sixteen  years  old,  129.  per  week,  who 
is  a  sort  of  horse  man,  going  with  a  trap  when  required,  and  during 
mowing  attending  to  the  horse.  We  give  this  as  a  matter  of  fact 
analogous  to  your  case  ;  but  there  is  no  church  work,  though  a  great 
deal  of  flower  giving  and  packing  fruit,  but  there  are  only  about  half 
the  number  of  Chrysanthemums  as  in  your  case,  and  the  young  gardeners 
do  the  chief  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  wall  fruit  trees 
outdoors. 
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Early  ^lunas  (Z)  —The  seedlicg  Plum  jou  send  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  any  variety  we  know,  and  we  scarcely  think  the  flavour 
sufficiently  good  to  supersede  established  varieties.  Its  earliness  would, 
of  course,  be  materially  affected  bv  the  favourable  position  of  the  tree. 
Fruits  might  be  sent  to  one  of  the  R  H.S.  meetings  another  year. 

Apple  Kelfield  Xonf^  Keeper  (J.  IF.  B.). — The  Apples  in 
appearance  resomble  Beauty  of  Stoke;  but  then  the  fruits  you  send 
were  gathrred  last  year,  and  we  have  not  known  Beauty  of  Stoke  to 
keep  firm  and  fresh  looking  so  long.  It,  as  you  ssy,  “  they  are,  when  in 
the  best  condition,  equal  to  Ribston  and  Cox’s  Orange  P'ppina,”.  by  all 
means  send  specimens  in  due  time  for  examination  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mitiee,  addressing  to  Mr.  8.  T,  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens,  Cbiswck,  W.,  a  week  in  advance  a  history  of  the  seedling. 

Fungus  on  Tomatoes  (6r.  It.'). — The  fruits  are  attacked  by  the 
scab  fungus  (Ciadosporium  fulvum,  (oole).  There  is  really  no  cure, 
but  the  attacks  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  timely  use  of  fungus 
powder,  such  as  Antiblight,  Postite,  cr  Strawsonite,  and  it  may  be  kept 
from  spreading  by  dusting  the  plants  with  such  powder,  coatiug  every 
part  of  the  foliage  and  fruit.  The  powder  should  be  very  lightly  used, 
employing  a  bellowa  apparatus  for  its  distribution.  Admit  air  freely, 
and  do  not  use  more  water  at  the  roots  or  about  the  house  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Removing-  tlie  Outer  Skin  of  Honesty  Pods  (F.  A.  R.). — The 
stems  of  the  plants  should  not  be  cut  until  the  smallest  seed  vessels  are 
assuming  the  ripening  tints.  They  should  then  be  dried  in  a  cool  airy 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  outer  skin  will  have  parted 
at  the  base  from  the  inner  and  to  some  extent  at  the  edges,  when,  by 
placing  the  finger  or  a  paper  knife  in  the  parting  and  drawing  it 
upwards,  the  skin  will  usually  come  off  easily,  and  the  centre  part  have 
the  bright  silvery  look  so  much  admired  for  decoration.  The  skin  mn.st 
be  removed  on  both  aides,  takirg  care  not  to  injure  the  central  part  of 
the  pod.  The  process  is  sometimes  a  tedious  one,  at  others  readily 
effected.  It  is  important  that  the  spikes  be  cut  before  the  pods  are  very 
ripe,  but  not  before  they  are  becoming  sere,  then,  when  about  half  dry, 
the  outer  skins  may  be  removed,  and  the  inner  part  wdll  have  a  shiny 
pearl-like  appearance.  If  cut  when  old  and  brownish  the  inner  part  has 
a  dull  whitish  colour. 

Carnation  Xayers  Eying  (J.  L.). — If  you  cut  one  of  the  layers 
througu  will  aknite  you  will  find  thecentral  part  quite  brown,  which  isa 
result  of  the  abstraction  of  the  cell  contents  by  the  mycelium  of  some 
fungus,  which  confines  itself  to  the  woody  part,  leaving  the  bark  portion 
intact.  Thus  the  parasite  is  entirely  masked,  it  not  being  possible  to 
detect  what  is  going  on  inside  until  the  growths  wither.  On  certain 
leaves  you  may  also  observe  yellow  blotches  and  decay  from  the  tip. 
In  the  tissue  there  is  the  same  mycelial  threads  and  yellow  stain,  but 
we  failed  to  discoier  any  outgrowths  or  “fruits.”  The  hypha,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  of  a  Fusarium,  and  very  similar,  if  not  identical  with 
the  species  which  sometimes  proves  destructive  to  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
causing  their  comp’ete  collapse  in  some  places,  and  unfortunately  is 
on  the  increase.  There  is  no  remedy,  for  the  mycelium  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  external  application.  The  land  wants  lime — at  least, 
a  dressing  of  quicklime  is  an  excellent  preventive,  and  this  should 
be  dug  into  the  soil,  mixing  it  with  the  top  G  inches.  About  half  a 
bushel  should  be  used  on  fresh  or  old  ground  per  rod.  A  sprinkling 
of  salt  is  useful,  not'  using  more  than  3  lbs.  per  rod.  It  hardens  the 
plants,  but  has  little  effect  on  the  parasite.  Quicklime  prevents 
growths  from  the  resting  spores,  and  so  frustrates  the  destructive 
work  of  the  pro-mycelium,  which  is  the  chief  thing  to  aim  at. 

Diseased  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  (A  Constant  Reader). — 
The  Pear  leaves  are  badly  infested  by  the  larvae  (commonly  called  slug- 
worms)  of  the  Pea  and  Cherry  sawfly  (SelanOra),  which  feed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  c  earingaway  the  whole  of  the  soft  substance, 
BO  that  the  veins  and  skin  of  the  lower  side  are  all  that  remain,  and  ibis 
only  for  a  short  time.  The  trees  affected  should  be  dusted  with  freshly 
slaked  lime,  applying  it  to  the  up^^er  surface  of  the  leaves,  repeating  the 
dusting  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  as  the  siugworms  exude  a  sort  of  slime, 
and  may  survive  the  first  dressing.  If  you  prefer  to  syringe,  place  a 
peck  of  unslaked  (freshly  burned)  lime  in  a  tub  and  pour  on  30  gallons 
of  water,  stirring  well  up,  and  leave  exposed  for  forty -eight  hours,  then 
syringe  the  trees  with  the  clear  lime  water  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine 
day  when  the  sun  is  off  them,  or  dilute  the  tobacco  water  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  six  times  its  balk  of  soft  water  and  syringe  the  treer, 
moistening  every  leaf  on  the  upper  surface;  this  will  kill  the  pestf, 
and  not  injure  the  treea  in  the  least.  The  various  advertised  insecticides, 
especially  those  containing  nicotine,  petroleum,  or  softsoap,  are 
thoroughly  efficacious.  The  Plum  shoots  are  badly  attacked  by  the  blue 
fly  (Aphis  pruni).  The  aphides  are  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at,  being 
enscimced  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  their  bodies  are  protected 
by  a  mealy  coating,  so  that  they  throw  off  substances  intend*  d  for  their 
destructi*  n.  Something,  therefore,  that  will  cling  to  them  is  imperative. 
If  the  trees  are  against  walls,  or  even  pyramid  or  bushe.-*  in  the  open,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remove  as  much  of  the  growth  as  can  be  spared, 
and  burn  the  parts  removed,  Tn  s  will  kill  thousands  or  millions  of 
insects,  then  syringe  the  trees  on  a  calm  evening  with  any  of  the 
advertised  insecticides,  directing  the  force  of  the  syringe  upwards,  it 
i.efng  necessary  to  get  the  solution  into  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the 
apbioes  It  you  prefer  a  home  mixture  dissolve  IJ  lb.  softtoap  in 
3  quarts  of  water  by  boiling,  and  when  dissolved  remove  from  the  fire 
and  pour  in  J  pint  of  petroleum,  stirring  briskly  till  thoroughly  amalga¬ 
mated,  then  dilute  to  12  gallons  with  hot  water,  and  when  cool  enough 
&pply  with  a  syringe,  wetting  every  shoot  and  leaf,  the  latter  on  the 


under  sidct  If  necessary,  repeat  the  application  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  the  aphides  are  destroyed  wash  the  trees  well 
with  clear  water. 

Diaquallficatlon  of  Fernsi  (^G.  Ashmore).*— Any  exhibit  in  a  class 
entit;ei“8ix  Ferns,”  which  consisted  of  five  Ferns  and  one  plant  of 
Asparagus  would  obviously  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
and  consequently  was  open  to  disqualification.  When  the  judges  are 
SAtisfied,  as  in  this  case,  that  there  has  been  no  intention  to  deceive,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  an  extra  prize  to  be  recommended  when  such 
exhibit  is  treritorious.  We  think  this  course  is  sanctioned  in  the  judging 
code  (  f  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  see.  ■  " 

Plants  for  Extalbltlon  (77.  W.). — Although  the  Alocasias '  and 
Anthurium  crystaliinum  are  fine  decorative  plants,  and  tell  well  in  a 
collection,  they  are  not  considered  equal,  iroin  a  cultural  as  well  as 
decorative  point  of  view,  to  well-grown  and  coloured  Crotons,  conse¬ 
quently  would  not  count  as  many  points — in  fact,  not  mbie  than  two- 
thirds,  as  equally  well-done  Crotons,  When  the  latter  are  comparatively 
small  or  indifferently  cultivated,  being  poorly  colouied  or  not  well 
furnished,  then  the  plants  you  name  would  count  as  many  (joints  over 
them  as  they  would  otherwise  be  below  when  all  were  equally  well 
cultivated.  Good  cultivated  and  fine  specimen’s  are  excellent  in  a 
collection,  generally  receiving  due  consideration  from  judges,  they 
appreciating  variety,  and  when  of  equal  merit  give  preference  to  this 
rather  than  to  an  exhibit  of  similar  subjects.  If  you  have  not  Crotons 
by  all  means  show  the  others,  and  if  they  excel  in  cultivation  there  is  no 
question  where  the  prize  ticket  will  be  placed. 

N-ames  of  Plants. —  We  only  nndertake  to  name  species  of  plants) 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  irom  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers, 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fionds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
(^A.L  ). — 1,  Heuchera  sanguinea ;  2,Lv8imachia  Ephemernm.  (^Annnal), 
— Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni.  (R.  L) — The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  you 
send  aie  florists’  flowers,  which  can  only  be  named  by  comparison  in  a 
large  collection.  Send  gcod  specimens  to  one  of  the  nurseiymen  who 
advertise  these  plants  in  the  Joninal,  an^'  he  will  doubtless  willingly 
assist  you. 
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FRUIT. 


9.  d. 

8.  d« 

d. 

Curcauts,  Black,  per  J  sieve 

6  8  to  7  0 

Lemons,  case  . 

11  PtOl4 

0 

H  Red,  „ 

3  0 

8  6 

Peaches . 

1  6 

8 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0  9 

-  2  0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each 

2  0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B.  d. 

8.  d. 

1 

A  d. 

8 

d. 

Asparaaas.  per  100  .. 

0  0 

to  0  u 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0  2  tu  0 

0 

Beaus,  J  sieve  ..  ..  .. 

2  6 

0  0 

Onions,' bushel . 

3  6 

4 

0 

Beet.  Bed.doien . 

1  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  dozen  buuohet  . . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Oairo.s,  buuch  ..  ..  .. 

0  3 

0  4 

Parsnips,  dok>eu . 

1  0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  doxen  ..  .. 

2  0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2  0 

4 

0 

r.elery,  bundle  . 

I  0 

0  0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  ..  ., 

1  0 

1 

6 

Ooleworta,  dozen  bunches 

2  0 

4  0 

Seakale,  per  basket  ..  .. 

0  0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1  6 

3  0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1  6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1  3 

1  6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  ..  .. 

0  3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  3 

0  0 

Spinach.  pa<i  . 

0  0 

4 

6 

Leeks,  buucb  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1  3 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ..  .. 

0  2 

0 

4 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0  6 

0  8 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .t  .. 

0  3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8.  d. 

g.  d. 

8.  d. 

3. 

a. 

Arbor  Vitie  (various)  doz. 

6  0  to  38  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

to  5 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18  0 

36  0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

3  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5  0 

10  6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Bals-ims,  per  dozen . .  . . 

3  0 

4  0 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  .. 

9  0 

18 

0 

Calceolarias,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6  0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Oam()auuliis,  per  dozen  , . 

9  0 

18  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  uozen 

12  0 

18 

0 

Oookacombs,  per  dozen  . , 

4  0 

6  0 

„  lancifolium,  doz. 

9  0 

It 

0 

Ora-sula,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

1-2  0 

24  0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3  0 

‘ 

0 

Dracasna,  various,  dozen  .. 

12  0 

30  U 

Marguerite  Dai-sy. dozen  .. 

6  0 

9 

0 

Draceena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

8  0 

18  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4  0 

6 

0 

Buouymus,  var..  dozen  .. 

6  0 

18  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6  <■ 

9 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6  0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  .. 

1  0 

16 

0 

Eerus  iij  variety. dozen  .. 

4  0 

19  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21  0 

63 

0 

Ferns  (sirall)  per  hundred 

4  0 

6  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . . 

6  0 

lu 

0 

Ficus  elastica, each  ,.  .. 

1  0 

7  0 

„  scarlets,  per  dozen 

3  0 

9 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES — OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  vaiietv 

s«  d. 

s.  d. 

B.  d. 

s 

c* 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms 

2  U 

to  4  0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Asparagus  Feru,  per  bunch 

2  0 

4  0 

dozen  bunches . 

1  6 

to  2 

0 

Bouvardlas,  buucb  .. 

0  4 

0  9 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

OaruatiouB,  12  blooms 

0  6 

*  0 

blooms  . 

1  6 

12 

0 

,,  dezeu  bunches 

4  0 

8 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

4  0 

6 

u 

Cornflower,  per  dozen 

Primula  (double),  ozen 

bunches  . 

1  0 

1  6 

n'rav- 

0  4 

0 

9 

Hhicbans. dozen . 

2  0 

4  0 

Pjrcthrum,  dozen  buuch*  s 

1  6 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  .,  .. 

1  6 

3  0 

Hose- (luUuorn  dozen 

C  6 

1 

6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0  9 

u 

bunches  . 

3  u 

S 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2  0 

4 

0 

Lilium  lougiflerum,  twelve 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  ,, 

0  6 

1 

0 

blooms  . 

2  0 

4  0 

„  Safrano  (English), 

Maidenhair  Fern  per  dozen 

dozen . 

1  0 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4  0 

8  -j 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

1  0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

I  0 

3  0 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  ,. 

2  6 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Smilax,  per  buuch  ..  .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

bunches . . 

3  0 

4  0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1  6 

2 

0 

Tliberoses,  1 2  blooms . .  . . 

0  4 

0 

e 
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CO-OPERATION. 


Can  it  be  applied  to  agriculture  with  success  ?  This  question 
opens  up  a  very  wide  field,  and  is  very  difficult  to  answer  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  but  if  we  had  to  do  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  we 
should  divide  the  matter  into  two  sections — produftion  and 
realisation,  and  reply  No  to  the  former,  and  Yes  to  the  latte*. 

We  were  reading  a  letter  in  an  agricultural  contemporary 
which  strongly  advocated  the  turning  of  large  estates  into  huge 
co  operative  farms ;  the  landlords  were  to  find  the  land,  the 
labourers  the  working  power,  a  skilled  scientific  agriculturist 
(a  youth  from  Cirencester,  probably)  the  brains,  assisted,  we 
suppose,  by  the  farmers  who  were  allowed  to  have  any,  and 
except  this  office  of  assistant  manager  the  tenant’s  only  privilege 
under  the  new  rkgime  was  to  be  to  find  the  necessary  capital. 
We  fancy  that  not  many  tenants  who  have  any  capital  left 
would  be  found  willing  to  embark  it  in  any  such  undertaking, 
and  at  the  outset  the  capital  require  1  would  not  be  forthcoming 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  landowner  has  an  estate  throwa 
almost  entirely  on  his  hands  for  lack  of  tenants— «.e.,  where 
there  is  no  body  of  farmers  at  all  no  one  in  possession,  and 
therefore  no  one  to  displace  a  scheme  of  co-operation  between 
landowner,  labourer,  and  capitalist  might  be  of  service  in 
keeping  land  in  cultivation ;  but  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  to  find  suitable  and  safe  inve  tment  for  loose  capital,  the 
very  name  of  farming  is  so  synonymous  w  th  rain  and  disaster 
that  we  doubt  whether  the  public  would  subscribe  the  capital  for 
such  a  scheme  Money  can  be  found  for  investment  on  the  land 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  land  in  England  no  ! 

If  the  money  could  be  found  the  first  and  chief  requirement 
would  be  a  thoroughly  practical  man  as  manager.  No  cue  with 
less  than  twenty  years’  practical  experience  in  farm  management 
would  be  fitted  for  such  a  post,  and  valuable  as  science  may  be, 
experience  must  have  precedence.  We  should  think  that  if  the 
undertaking  were  a  large  ore,  with  a  man  of  mature  knowledge 
as  manager,  he  would  find  ample  employment  for  a  young 
scientist  as  assistant,  who  in  course  of  time,  if  a  capable  man, 
would  add  experience  to  scientific  knowledge,  and  become  able 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  manager  in  the  future 

The  advantage  of  co-operation  of  this  kind  would  be  the 
greatly  increased  interest  that  would  be  taken  by  the  work, 
men  in  the  success  of  the  crops  and  the  progress  of  the  stock, 
although  this  might  not  apply  so  universally  as  we  might  expect 
We  suppose  the  labourers  would  be  paid  a  moderate  rate  of 
wages,  with  the  addition  of  a  proportionate  interest  in  the 
surplus,  if  any,  which  might  be  found  to  exist  a. ter  a  moderate 
rent  and  moderate  interest  of  capital  had  been  provided  for. 

If  everything  were  done  to  the  best  advantage  little  more 
would  be  effected  than  keeping  the  laud  in  citltivation  and 
finding  employment  for  a  certain  number  of  persons,  but  if  the 
principle  of  co-operation  could  be  extended  to  the  realisation  of 
the  products  of  the  land  in  a  quicker  and  more  lucrative  manner 
much  greater  benefit  would  follow  Far  too  much  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  is  now  a'  propriated  by  the  middleman, 
and  no  scheme  of  co  operation  in  agriculture  will  be  complete 
without  its  stores  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  from  which 
the  food  produced  may  be  distributed  direct,  and  in  the  freshest 
and  best  possible  condition  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  collier 
and  general  worker  in  the  busy  hive  of  industry. 

Quick  and  easy  distr  bution  is  a  necessity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  happy-go-lucky  system  of  the  railways  as 
regards  parcels  traffic  has  until  very  lately  been  a  disgrace  in 
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these  days  of  cheap  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities,  and  unless 
the  reforms  recently  instituted  by  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
companies  become  general,  and  are  even  carried  further, 
CO  operation  in  distribution  will  be  forced  upon  farmers  as  a 
necessity  of  bare  existence. 

The  new  Agricultural  Supply  Association,  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Lord  Winchilsea  and  others,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  it  behoves  all  farmers  who  can 
do  so,  to  further  its  progress  as  much  as  possible,  for  much  may 
depend  on  its  success  or  failure. 

The  tenant  has  hitherto  been  the  manager  who  has  tried  to 
work  together  with  the  landowner  and  labourer  ;  but,  until  times 
grew  very  bad  he,  in  too  many  cases,  had  little  sympathy  and 
real  help  from  either  Things  are  now  on  a  very  different 
footing ;  the  landlord  is  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  co-operating 
with  his  tenant  in  the  common  interest  of  both,  and,  unless  we 
are  very  much  deceived,  it  will  be  found  shortly  that  the  man 
who  provides  the  muscle  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
Whether  carried  on  under  a  high  sounding  title,  with  limited  at 
the  end  of  it,  or  only  by  honest  John  Smith  as  of  old,  success 
or  failure  depends  on  the  capacity  for  growing  that  for  which 
there  is  a  demand,  and  in  seeing  that  some  other  Smith  does  not 
get  all  the  cream  whilst  leaving  only  skim  milk  for  honest  John. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Another  spell  of  heat  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  harvest,  and 
everywhere  we  hear  of  reapers  being  at  work.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  breathing  time  before  this  important,  and  in 
some  counties  even  yet,  in  spite  of  foreign  competition,  the  most 
important  and  critical  period  of  the  year.  Weeding  must  be  finished 
at  once. 

Thatching  the  Clover  and  haystacks  is  another  operation  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  After  they  have  got  over  the  heating  and  settling 
processes  the  sooner  they  are  thatched  the  better.  We  have  quite  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  tarred  string  for  thatching  purposes  ;  we  get  some 
very  useful  string  so  much  cheaper,  and  it  does  better  afterwards  for 
tying  corn  and  Potato  sacks.  Another  piece  of  work  that  is  well  done 
now,  or  it  must  be  done  in  September,  is  the  tarring  or  black  varnishing 
of  the  outdoor  woodwork  of  the  farm.  To  last  well  wood  should  be 
made  as  impervious  as  possible  to  wet  weather,  and  there  is  nothing 
much  better  to  make  it  so  than  common  tar. 

We  hear  of  weakm  sr  and  less  amongst  lambs.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when 
losses  come  so  early.  An  old  shepherd  remarked  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
he  had  never  had  his  lambs  look  worse,  and  it  was  certainly  not  for 
want  of  a  good  pasture.  Unfortunately  Mangolds  are  nearly  all  con¬ 
sumed  ;  the  heat  has  teen  against  their  keeping  well  in  the  pies,  and 
many  have  rotted  from  heating.  A  good  breadth  of  ripe  Cabbage  will 
now  be  invaluable  for  the  lambs. 

Pastures  are  failing,  and  so  are  the  milking  capacities  of  the  cows. 
Where  possible  help  must  be  given  from  the  second  crop  of  Clover  or 
late  Tares,  and  the  water  supply  must  have  careful  attention. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squakb,  London. 

Lat.  61°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  S'  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  thk  Day. 

& 

1896. 

July. 

1  Barometer 

at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Qra^is. 

Inchs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday 

19 

30-228 

68-J 

61-6 

N. 

644 

85-2 

59-0 

124-7 

52-2 

— 

Monday  .. 

20 

30-068 

74-3 

63  2 

s. 

65-8 

86-0 

60-1 

133-0 

53-9 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

21 

29-877 

74-7 

62-6 

N. 

66-3 

87  9 

56-6 

130-4 

50-0 

— 

Wednesday 

22 

29-977 

62-9 

56-1 

N.W. 

67'2 

72-2 

66-7 

122-3 

52-9 

— 

Thursday . . 

23 

30-067 

64-3 

55-8 

S.W. 

66-9 

74-2 

48-7 

123-9 

41-9 

— 

Friday 

24 

29-960 

66-2 

68-9 

W. 

65-4 

80-2 

55-0 

126-8 

47-9 

— 

Saturday  . . 

26 

29-817 

73  5 

6-1-0 

S  E, 

66-9 

78-7 

671 

117-4 

49-0 

— 

29-999 

69-1 

60-0 

65  8 

80-6 

66-2 

125-4 

49-7 

— 

REMABKS. 


19th.— Cloudy  morning  ;  sunny  afternoon,  cloudy  again  in  evening. 

20th.— Bright  and  warm  morning  ;  frequently  cloudy  in  afternoon. 

2l3t. — Warm  and  generally  sunny,  but  cloudy  at  times  in  afternoon. 

22nd.— Overcast  morning  ;  occasional  sunshine  in  afternoon  ;  bright  evening  and  night. 
23rd.— Sunny  early ;  much  cloud  during  the  day,  but  generally  sunny  again  after 
3  P.M. 

24th.-  Genf  rally  overcast  till  3  P.M.,  butoccasional  sunshine,  and  generally  bright  after. 
26th.— Generally  overcast,  with  occasional  spots  of  rain,  but  some  bright  sunshine  in 
afternoon. 

Another  hot  week,  with  no  measurable  rain ;  grass  much  scorched.— Q.  J.  SYllOHS, 
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Pax:i.IlVIXl»-ABY  OPFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  8l  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  4i  inch  and  upwards  ..  13s.  od.  per  ICO 

»  I,  smaller  . lOs.  6d.  ,, 

PA^ICR-WHITE  NARCISSUS  . .W.  „ 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARI'ISSUS . 39.  ,, 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  Size, 

Imported  bulbs..  fls.  8d.  ,, 

_ _ _  For  delivery  lo  August. 

DUO  VAN  THOL  TULIP.S,  scarlet  ] 

ART  US  ,, 

Ia  4.  RKINP*  *  i 

L’IMM  ACULEE  }  ^s.  6d.  per  lOO,  6d.  per  doz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA,, 

WOUVERMAN  /,  ) 

CHRYSOLORA  ..  6s.  per  100,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. 

SecoBd-size  HYACINTHS,  In  distinct  colours, 

unnamea . 149.  per  100 

w  named,  our  selection  IBs.  6d.  „ 

I'irst-size  HYACINTHS,  the  best  quality,  and 

first-cla’.s  varieties .  4b.  to  9s.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . 38.  6d.  per  ICO 

„  PRINCKPS . 68.  „ 

For  September  dellverv.  All  orders  over  Ss.carriage  paid. 

38.  in  the  £  Discount  off  all  Bulbs  for  “Cash  with  Order.” 

CATALOaUES  ready  in  August. 
HADAli/AV  O  nn  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

UAnAWAY  <k  uU.,  clifton,  Bristol. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  thO  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  Davis’s  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Free.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NUlfd^\^S,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


BULBS  FOR  FORCING. 

EAELY  WHITE  EOMAN  HYACINTHS, 
SNOWFLAKE  POLYANTHUS  NAEOISSUS, 
FEEESIAS,  &c.,  &c. 

First  Consignment  to  hand  in  excellent  condition. 

For  particulars  of  these  and  all  other  Bulbs,  see  our 
Catalogue,  No  468,  post  free  on  application. 

DICKSONS,  CHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Alwayi  worth  a  vUit  of  impectton.  Kindly  tend  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

.1  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left,  and  will  send  a  copy 
of  each  post  free  for  2/-,  or  separately.  The  Guide,  8  stamps 
-  ■>  The  Album,  18  stamps.  Both  are  invaluable  to  Ohryaanthemum 

Growers. 

■  H.  J.  JONES,  Eyecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


TO  THE  TJRA.3DH3, 

DUTCH  BU1.BS! 

g  FKENOH  BULBS  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

■;  See  our  Special  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  BULBS, 

Ooutainiug  List  of  ail  the  Best  Varieties  of 
]  ■  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Llliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops, 
y  Iris,  Psponies,  &c.,  free  on  application. 

'■  Pleate  compare  our  Prices,  before  sending  your  Orders  abroad. 

}  WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

£xeter  Strnet,  STRAND,  XONDOhr,  W.C. 


'i- 

By  Special  Appoinlment  to  H.R  H.  TBB  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

IpiCTURESQUE  RQCK  FORMATION 

Forming  LAKE-",  OA80ADKS,  and  STREAMS;  FERNERIES, 
■  WINTER  GARDENS,  and  ALPINBRIBS,  in  our  well-known 
'' .  Naturalistic  Style,  as  at  Sandringham,  Battersea  Park,  &c.,  &c. 

PUr.XX.A.lVC  ^  SOiNT, 

00,  Flnabury  Square.  London,  B.O.,  and  Brozboarne. 

No.  841.— You.  XXXIII.,  Third  SaiUBa. 


CABBAGE 

For  Present  Sowing*  is 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE. 

A  magnificent  variety,  growing  to  the  weight  of  from  10  to  80 
pounds.  Remarkably  early,  .short  legged,  and  cornpact,  and  of 
the  most  delicious  marrow  flavour.  Invaluable  for  the  market 
gardener  or  the  private  grower. 

Our  own  grand  selected  stock,  per  oz.,  1/6 ;  per  packet,  6d. 


DANIELS’  DlFIANOE  CABBAGE. 

DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA.  ’ 

Fine  globular  fhape,  golden  yellow  skin,  mild  flavour,  and  with 
careful  cultivation  comes  equal  to  the  imporcod  Portugal 
Onions,  and  keeps  sound  till  June.  This  variety  is  the  best 
exhibition  kind  known,  and  has  obtained  more  prizes  than  any 
other  Onion.  If  sown  in  autumn,  and  kept  under  first-class 
cultivation,  will  grow  bulbs  two  to  three  pounds  each. 
Per  oz.,  1/6;  per  Packet,  6d. 

DANIELS  BROTHERS, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN, 

O  R  'W  I  C  XX. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  Plasts  sent  off  last  tear  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
Special  Lis'”  for  Amateurs.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


A  UT  ITT  nr  X*  <2  grand  condition 

WXvXjLJk  £s  V  Xi.^  XdiM  for  present  planting 

FIG  TREES  IN  POTS. 

WILL  TAYLER,  Fruit  Tree  Grower,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


TENTS!  TENTS'!  TENTS!!!— 

1  I  have  purchased  6000  ARMY  TKNT8  (40  feet  circum¬ 
ference)  scarcely  used.  Complete  with  poles,  pegs, and  lines ; 
cost  £6  each.  Will  send  any  number, carriage  paid  for  24s. each. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Specially  adaptable  for  sporting  and 
pleasure  purposes.  TWO  JUST  SUPPLIED  TO  BUCKING¬ 
HAM  PALacE.  O'he  tollowlng  unsolicited  Testimonial  Is  one 
out  of  many  hundreds  weekly ;— *■  April  29th,  1898.  DEAR  SIR,— 
Accept  my  thanks  lor  the  tent^,  safelv  received  to-day;  I  am 
very  pleased  with  them.— F.  H.  HILL,  DnddlngtonPark,Porto- 
bello,  Midlothian.’ 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton 


MARQUEES  FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS, 

LlX  SPORTS,  AO.  Made  of  best  Tent  Canvas,  30  feet  by  16 
feet, with  poles,  pegs,  runners,  lines,  mallets,  and  bags.  All 
complete,  ready  for  use,  can  be  sent  on  approval,  114 ;  originally 
cost  £36 

ANDREW  POTTER,  Melbourne  Work.s,  Wolverhampton. 


PURE  WOOD  OHARCOAL,SpeciallyPrepared 

for  Horticnltnral  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture;  ‘'Charcoal  is  invalnabie  as  a  mannrlal  agent;  each 
little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  There 
Is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having  Charcoal 
appli^  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  lor  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  the  Mannfactarers, 

HIRST,  BROOKE,  dc  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


THE  GARDEN  MANUAL:  for  the 

1  Cultivation  and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  Fruit  (Isrden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illnstrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors  and 
Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Revised  EDITION 
now  ready.  Fcao  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d.;  post  free,  is.  9d. 
»**  44,000  of  previous  ed'tlcns  already  sold. 

JOUBNALOF  HoBTiotmTUBE  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  LoadoQ,B.O 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  «.  1896. 


PREPARING  FOR  SPRING  BEDDING. 

Throughout  the  changing  seasons  of  the 
year  the  brains  and  hands  of  the  gardener 
have  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  activity, 
for  success  in  their  calling  does  not  depend  alone 
upon  their  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
requirements  and  difficulties  of  the  hoar,  but 
also  upon  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in 
“looking  ahead,”  Thus  while  summer  bedding 
is  in  the  zenith  of  its  beauty  steps  must  be  taken 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  equally  successful 
display  in  spring. 

While  engaged  in  the  active  pursuit  of  their 
avocation  anything  approaching  an  attempt  to 
“  rest  on  their  laurels  ”  drags  down  to  the  level 
of  mediocrity  the  best  and  hardest-won  reputa¬ 
tions.  Our  motto  must  be  “  Go  forward,”  or  we 
shall  assuredly  retrograde.  By  bearing  these 
things  in  mind  we  shall  see  the  more  forcibly 
how  necessary  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  take  up 
in  earnest  the  work  of  preparing  for  spring 
bedding.  One  of  the  first  matters  to  be  attended 
to  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the  sowing  of 
Pansy  seeds.  A  large  stock  of  plants  is  so  easily 
raised,  and  the  flowers  produced  so  showy  and 
varied,  that  Pansies  are  quite  indispensable  for 
providing  a  spring  and  early  summer  display  in 
the  flower  garden.  At  one  time  I  made  a 
practice  of  sowing  the  first  week  in  July,  but  I 
have  found  this  to  be  too  early,  as  the  plants 
grow  very  large  before  autnmn,  and  exhaust 
themselves  to  a  great  extent  by  flowering  in 
September ;  even  if  the  flowers  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  removed  the  shoots  grow  long,  and  are 
often  killed  during  a  severe  winter.  What  we 
want  is  sturdy  plants  with  shoots  2  or  3  inches 
in  length  by  planting-out  time,  which  operation 
I  like  to  perform  about  the  end  of  October,  so 
that  they  become  well  established  before  dry 
weather  sets  in  in  spring.  I  usually  sow  in  rows 
on  a  south  or  west  border,  and,  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough,  prick  out  6  inches  apart 
in  an  open  situation  ;  sturdy  plants  are  thus 
obtained  which  will  grow  and  flower  early  in 
the  spring  months.  In  regard  to  varieties,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  every  firm  of  repute 
will  supply  seed  of  their  own  strains,  which 
may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  something 
good.  The  Peacock  and  Fancy  strains  are 
deserving  of  more  extended  culture. 

Ko.  S497.— VoL.  XOY.,  Old  Skkms 
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Listhenia  californioa  is  another  excellent  plant  to  sow  at  the 
present  time  in  order  to  secure  good  plants  for  spring  bedding 
It  seems  to  be  but  little  grown,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
who  require  a  moat  attractive  yellow-flowering  plant,  growing  from 
9  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Our  own  atock  of  Silene  pendula 
compacta  and  alba  has  been  sown  a  couple  of  weeks,  with  a  view 
to  get  it  to  flower  as  early  as  possible,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
sow  it.  Aubrietias,  Iberis  sempervirens  and  Polyanthuses  were 
sown  at  the  end  of  J une,  and  are  now  ready  for  pricking  out ; 
they  will  then  only  require  to  be  kept  watered  till  established, 
and  free  from  weeds  till  planting  out  time. 

Wallflowers  that  were  pricked  out  some  time  ago  should  be  looked 
over,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  becoming  crowded  the  alternate 
plants  ought  to  be  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  attached  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  quarters.  It  is  only  by  giving  plenty  of  room 
that  dwarf  sturdy  plants  can  be  obtained,  and  leggy  Wallflowers 
are  an  abhorrence  to  all  good  gardeners. 

Violas  must  now  be  taken  in  hand  in  earnest  and  propagated  as 
fast  as  good  cuttings  can  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  a 
week  or  two  longer  and  secure  short-jointed  young  shoots  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant  than  to  insert  the  long-jointed 
ones  that  have  been  flowering  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
I  have  met  with  many  gardeners  who  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  Viola  cuttings  and  then  meet  with  only  moderate 
success.  The  simple  plan  I  follow  gives  but  little  trouble,  and 
answers  perfectly.  My  cuttings  are  always  inserted  in  the  same 
position — viz.,  on  a  border  in  front  of  a  south  wall.  The  ground 
first  receives  a  coating  of  good  leaf  soil ;  this  is  dug  in  and  the 
surface  is  trodden  firmly,  raked  level,  and  given  a  thin  coating  of 
road  sand.  The  cuttings  put  in  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  ;  these  are  inserted  2  inches  apart,  so  that  those  left 
till  spring  do  not  become  crowded.  I  do  not  shade  in  any  way,  but 
keep  the  soil  constantly  moist,  and  nearly  every  cutting  roots.  I 
am  convinced  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many  fail  to 
root  their  cuttings  is  that  they  allow  the  surface  soil  to  become  too 
dry  before  water  is  given.  The  strongest  of  our  plants  I  place  in 
the  flower  beds  in  November,  bnt  the  weaker  ones  remain 
undisturbed  till  February  or  March. 

This  year  when  doing  the  summer  bedding  we  lifted  any  Violas 
that  showed  signs  of  exhaustion.  What  good  cuttings  were  thus 
obtained  were  inserted  in  boxes  ;  these  have  rooted,  and  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  have  them  planted  in 
an  open  piece  of  ground  about  G  inches  apart.  By  keeping  the 
flowers  picked  off  we  shall  obtain  plants  that  will  flower  very 
early  in  the  spring. — H.  D. 


CLEANING  UP. 

That  it  is  easier  to  keep  clean  than  to  make  clean  is  a  proverb 
as  applicable  to  gardening  as  to  other  phases  of  a  world  of  work 
may  be  generally  admitted,  and,  doubtless,  there  are  many  who 
more  keenly  feel  the  force  of  it  by  reason  of  antagonistic  circnm- 
stances  preventing,  to  more  or  less  extent,  its  practical  observance. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  lengthy  dissertation  is  necessary  to  convey 
a  clear  meaning  beyond  saying  that  in  many  gardens  it  is  not  until 
the  approaching  season  of  autumn  comes  round  that  perfect  neat¬ 
ness  and  order,  so  dear  to  all,  can  be  obtained,  and  that  may  in 
some  instancea  be  deferred  until  even  that  late  season  is  far  spent. 
Even  the  best  cultural  results,  if  the  best  can  be  attained  under 
these  conditions,  are  seriously  discounted  is  plain,  and  that  no  one 
feels  this  more  than  the  chief  in  charge  is  often  evidenced  by  an 
apologetic  introduction  to  his  friends  of  his  handiwork.  Brother 
gardeners,  as  critics,  whilst  being  the  most  critically  disposed,  fortu¬ 
nately  (or  unfortunately)  know,  as  a  rule,  where  the  shoe  pinches, 
and  probably  make  due  allowance  for  visible  shortcomings.  This 
is  consolation  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doe#  not  go  far,  not  far 
enough  to  lessen  the  anxiety  one  has,  or  should  have,  to  afford  to 
those  to  whqm  it  is  joitly  dne  the  highest  possible  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  their  gardens  can  yield. 

Apart  from  appearances,  there  are,  unfortunately,  certain  arrears 
of  work  which  seriously  handicap  efforts  for  a  long  period;  so  long, 
indeed,  that  for  season  after  season  a  heavy  mortgage  is  held  over 
the  worker’s  head.  This  worst  aspect  of  the  case  is  obviously  that 


in  which  weeds  are  not  cleared  off  until  they  have  performed  their 
functions  of  seed  production  and  distribution;  and,  bad  a#  this  is,  it 
is  further  augmented  by  the  extra  labour  involved  in  the  removal 
of  increased  bulk.  Sa  it  is  with  summer  pruning  when  deferred, 
amounting  to  an  expense  of  force  on  the  part  of  our  fruit  bearers; 
and,  certainly,  a  heavy  crop  of  breastwood  hanging  from  the  best 
of  trained  trees  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  neutralise  Heaven’s  first 
law,  which  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  by  its  presence,  or  its 
absence,  than  in  the  garden.  Returning  to  the  weed  part  of  the 
question,  one  cannot  but  note  the  vast  difference  in  their  destruc¬ 
tion  by  hoeing  in  the  earlier  stages  as  against  the  labour  of  hand¬ 
pulling  when  the  former  is  no  longer  possible  amongst  advancing 
crop#. 

'  All  this  is,  of  course,  rather  a  matter  'of  the  immediate  past 
than  of  the  present.  Even  the  roughest  of  gardens  will  soon  take 
on  a  fairer  surface  under  their  autumnal  cleaning  up  ;  but  it  is, 
alas  !  on  the  surface  only.  The  seeds  are  sown  ;  history  repeats 
itself,  and  the  evil  is  chronic.  Surface  cleanline##,  superficial 
trimne#s  reigns  through  the  short-lived  autumn.  An  inspection  of 
the  garden  at  this  season  gives  unqualified  pleasure  to  the  visitor#  ; 
and,  to  the  viiited,  sufficient  for  the  day  would  be  the  evil  thereof 
if  present  ease  were  not  discounted  by  prospective  discomfort  with 
a  sure  and  certain  recurrence  of  it. 

There  would,  indeed,  be  but  of  little  use  in  pointing  an  evil 
unless  some  remedy,  direct  or  indirect,  was  prescribed  as  an 
antidote.  Assuming  that  direct  remedial  measures  are  unattainable, 
that  the  balance  of  power  to  cope  with  pressure  of  work  when  at 
its  highest  tension  must  always  be  a  little  on  the  wrong  side,  there 
i#  no  choice  but  to  employ  such  methods  as  present  themselves, 
indirect  though  they  be,  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  not  difficult 
amongst  the  many  gardens  under  personal  notice  to  find  one  capable 
of  illustrating  the  text ;  one  in  which  by  an  economic  use  of  the 
limited  labour  force  with  *uch  small  inventions  as  are  bred  of 
necessity  almost  aurprising  results  are  attained  and  maintained. 
But  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  means  employed  is  frequently 
found  in  exclamations  of  surprise  from  thoie  who  witness  the 
app%rent  disparity  between  ciuse  and  effect. 

One  of  these  gardens  may  be  taken,  in  order  to  point  a  moral. 
It  is  an  old  garden  and  an  extensive  one  too,  for  although  the 
labourers  are  few  there  has  been  no  curtailment  of  its  ample 
proportions.  Occasional  visits  have  been  paid  to  it  at  all  seasons, 
and  it  has  been  seen  under  all  conditions,  from  that  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  state  of  deshabille  to  one  of  full  dress  after  the 
autumn  cleaning  up  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  how  the  chief  in 
charge  ha#  so  far  triumphed  over  these  trials  of  a  gardener's  life 
that  now,  visit  him  when  you  will,  even  at  the  busiest  time  of  a 
busy  s  Jason,  there  appears  to  be  no  arrears  accumulating  for  the 
grand  finale  of  cleaning  up  late  in  the  season. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  easier  to  see  the  result  than  to  see 
how  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  more  diminished 
rather  than  an  increased  staff  ;  but  such  things  as  I  have  noted 
shali  be  detailed  here.  That  the  force  of  nntoward  circumstances 
have  been  met  and  conquered  by  energy  goes  without  saying,  but 
it  appears  to  be  rather  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  than  of 
brute  force  matched  against  itself  ;  indeed,  bad  the  latter  only 
been  brought  'nto  play,  my  friend,  I  fear,  would  have  been  played 
out  long  since — worsted  in  the  warfare. 

In  the  first  place  I  notice  how  eager  he  is  to  seize  upon  each 
labour-saving  invention  as  soon  as  its  merits  have  been  published 
on  reliable  authority.  Economy  is,  needless  to  say,  a  sme  qua  non 
with  him,  hence  experimenting  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  keeping  up  appearances  than 
clean  walks,  and  our  friend  is  a  great  believer  in  weed-killer, 
which  he  buys  in  quantity  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  an  annual 
dressing  in  propitious  weather  saves  him  further  anxiety  on  that 
score.  Among  the  crops  chemical  manures  have  largely  taken  the 
place  of  the  bulky  farmyard  fertiliser#  hitherto  solely  employed, 
and  'oeside  the  direct  saving  of  labour  in  application  this  concen¬ 
trated  nutriment  is,  he  tells  me,  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
weeds. 

With  the  various  crops  under  kitchen  garden  culture,  I  notice  that 
more  space  is  left  between  the  drills  than  of  yore,  thus  allowing 
freedom  for  the  hoe  to  work,  and  reducing  hand-weeding  through 
the  entire  growing  season  to  a  minimum  ;  but  what  is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  saving  of  labour  is  the  establishment  of  small  depo  ;8  at 
convenient  places  for  all  waste,  whether  in  the  form  of  weeds  or 
vegetable  refuse.  In  one  quarter  the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a 
future  Asparagus  bdd  by  this  means.  In  another  it  forms  the  core 
for  next  year’s  Marrow  bed  ;  whilst  in  another  a  piece  of  vacant 
ground  is  being  trenched  by  degrees,  each  trench  being  the  receptacle 
for  all  refuse  in  the  vicinity.  Yet  all  these  helps  are  carried  on  as 
unobtrusively  as  they  are  systematically,  so  all  is  done  “  decently 
and  in  order.”  With  this  phase  of  the  subject  our  friend  has,  I 
think,  scored  to  distinct  advantage ;  long  distance  wheeling  from 
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over  a  large  area  to  tbe  rubbish  heap  outside  the  garden  walla  beiug 
obviated  to  the  benefit  of  his  walks  as  well.  All  woody  refuse  is 
burned  upon  some  vacant  plot  at  a  fitting  opportunity. 

It  is  at  this  season  especially  that  the  “  head  ”  (expatiated  upon 
here)  is  actively  engaged  hatching  out  his  plans  for  further  im¬ 
provements  in  labour-saving,  or  rather,  economising  what  he  has  ; 
hence  I  know  that  from  autumn  until  spring  he  will  go  to  consider¬ 
able  labour  and  pains  in  making  some  apparently  trivial  alteration, 
spending,  may  be,  a  day  when  it  can  be  spared  to  save  a  precious 
hour  in  his  time  of  need  next  season.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  that  this  man  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  for  that  ie  too 
plainly  evident.  To  me  he  appears  not  only  to  grasp  that 
venerable  figure-head,  but  actually  to  drag  him  along  in  his 
anxiety  to  keep  ahead  of  his  work.  Ere  passing  from  the  kitchen 
garden  to  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  flower  garden,  the  law 
of  order  is  further  exemplified  by  having  a  place  for  everything, 
and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  active  service,  everything  in  its 
place. 

As  there  are  a  hundred  little  things  more  or  less  noticeable  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  all  strengthening  the  moral  I  am  endeavouring 
to  point,  a  few  of  which  can  only  be  enumerated  here  to  illustrate 
the  principle  involved,  so  it  is  in  an  extensive  flower  garden,  wherein 
no  diminution  of  area  has  taken  place.  Here,  at  present  no  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  permitted  in  the  twin  cropping  of  spring  and  summer 
bedding.  In  this  matter  our  friend,  having  no  choice,  has  ingeniously 
contrived  to  save  a  vast  amount  of  labour  without  sacrificing  the 
wishes  of  his  employers,  who  favour  the  old  fashion  (it  is  an  old 
fashion  now)  of  bedding.  In  a  series  of  extensive  beds  on  the 
grass  the  labour  of  preparing  and  planting  hat  been  reduced  some 
50  per  cent,  by  making  broad  permanent  edgings  of  low  growing 
hardy  plants.  In  some  cates  the  beds  are  cross-panelled  by  this 
means,  and  Sedums  and  Saxifragas,  and  things  of  that  ilk,  form  an 
admirable  framework  to  the  more  brilliant  occupants.  Some  of 
these  hardy  plants  give  the  most  charming  effect  at  their  flowering 
period,  notably  so,  large  raised  beds  with  a  substantial  edging  of 
the  old  London  Pride,  filled  in  for  spring  with  Forget-me-nots. 
The  combination  was  «q[uite  accidental,  but  the  effect  in  the  distance 
was  the  happiest  imaginable. 

Though  the  main  object  has  been  to  ease  high  pressure  by  fore¬ 
thought,  I  shall  look  for  further  departures  in  this  department,  for 
our  keen-eyed  *•  head  ”  is  always  on  the  alert  for  fresh  means  to  the 
end  be  has  in  view.  Severely  handicapped  as  he  has  been,  and  is, 
in  the  labour  department,  be  firmly  believes  that  it  is  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  to  make  clean,  and  I  may  add  my  qaota  to  that  belief  by 
saying  that  it  is,  so  far  as  gardening  is  concerned,  eminently  more 
satisfactory. — Staff  Officer. 


Cattleya  superb  a. 


Possibly  of  no  other  Cattleya  have  so  many  plants  been 
imported  only  to  grow  and  flower  for  a  time  and  then  to  die  as  of 
C.  superba,  many  growers  of  ability  and  considerable  skill  failing 
to  hit  just  the  right  treatment  for  it-  When  we  think  of  plants 
difficult  of  cultivation  the  mind  as  a  rule  turns  to  small  weak- 
growing  kinds  that  at  the  best  are  only  pigmy  affairs.  But  looking 
at  a  healthy  plant  of  C.  superba  no  one  could  imagine  it  was  hard 
to  please,  the  strong  bronzed  pseudo-bulbs  and  thick  leathery 
foliage  having  a  robust,  not  to  say  a  vigorous,  appearance  not 
usually  associated  with  the  class  of  Orchid  referred  to.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  plant  that  requires  well- 
considered  treatment  to  keep  it  in  health  for  a  number  of  years. 
Inexperienced  growers  who  may  happen  to  have  a  run  of  lack  with 
a  few  plants  that  have  not  been  long  under  cultivation  get  hold  of 
the  idea  that  they  have  hit  the  correct  mode  of  treatment,  say,  by 
allowing  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  some  other  detail, 
and  at  once  in  their  own  mind  place  it  out  of  the  category  of 
“  miffy  ”  plants. 

This  goes  on  for  a  time,  but  by  degrees  the  backward  tendency 
of  the  growths  and  the  weakening  flower  spikes  are  all  too  apparent, 
and  the  erstwhile  elated  cultivator  finds  that  it  is  not  to  be  all 
smooth  sailing  with  this  aptly  named  Cattleya.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this,  it  may  be  said.  Unfortunately  there  are  more 
than  one,  and  the  worst  of  all  is  the  artificial  climate  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  up  in  our  Orchid  bouses.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
difficult  plants  ;  they  are  taken  from  their  natural  habitats,  where 
the  constantly  changing  air,  the  humid  atmosphere,  the  genial 


forest  shades,  all  conduce  to  their  well  being,  and  are  placed  under 
quite  differing  conditions,  where  their  supply  of  air  is  doled  out  to 
them,  so  to  speak,  where  steamy  vapour  takes  the  place  of  natural 
humidity,  and,  in  short.  Nature  is  altogether  replaced  by  artificiality. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  that  so  many  lovely  Orchids  take  so  kindly 
to  the  altered  conditions,  and  with  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
do  not,  it  behoves  us  as  cultivators  to  stretch  a  point  or  two  in  their 
favour,  and  by  judicious  treatment,  based  on  observation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  plants,  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  the  best 
health  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  advise  anyone  taking  up  the  culture  of  C.  superba  to 
obtain  either  newly  imported  plants  or  those  in  their  second  year, 
and  should  personally  prefer  the  former,  if  they  had  not  suffered 
more  than  usual  on  the  journey.  Small  and  weak  plants  or  back 
breaks  from  old  cultiv^ted  specimens  are  almost  worthless,  for 
they  seldom  grow  into  flowering  plants.  When  received  the  plants 
may  be  treated  as  advised  for  newly  imported  Cattleyas  of  other 
kinds,  and  when  .plumped  up  and  emitting  roots  or  growing  they 
may  be  placed  in  whatever  receptacle  is  chosen  for  their  growth. 
It  is  perhaps  unimportant  whether  pots,  baskets,  or  blocks  are 
used,  more  depending  upon  the  after-treatment ;  but  whatever  is 
used  as  a  compost  must  be  of  the  very  best  and  most  lasting 
description.  After  the  first  season  the  plants  produce  abundance 
of  roots,  and  theie  take  with  a  will  to  their  new  home. 

In  this  case  they  are  safe  for  a  time,  and  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  transplant  them  they  go  on  fairly  well.  It  is  then 
the  difficulty  usually  arises,  the  plants  not  having  apparently  enough 
vigour  left  in  them  to  overcome  the  check  consequent  on  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots.  This  shows  then  the  importance  of  the 
lasting  properties  of  the  compost.  Fresh  sphagnum  mois  and  peat 
fibre,  without  a  particle  of  sand  or  earth,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  plenty  of  rough 
lumps  of  charcoal  and  crocks,  will  be  suitable  for  pot  or  basket,  and 
a  thin  layer  only  is  needed  above  good  drainage  ;  for  blocks  a 
dressing  of  sphagnum  only  will  suffice,  this  being  kept  growing 
during  the  summer  months  if  possible. 

Blocks  of  Tree  Fern  stems  have  been  recommended  by 
successful  cultivators,  but  these  are  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain, 
though  they  doubtless  make  a  capital  holding  for  the  roots,  keeping 
moist  a  long  time  without  bolding  too  much  water  in  a  stagnant 
state.  During  the  growing  season  the  roots  must  be  well  watered, 
and  the  plants  grown  in  the  warmest  house  at  command  and  a  light 
sunny  position,  shading  only  to  avoid  injury  to  the  foliage.  The 
flowers  will  appear  on  the  young  growth,  from  three  to  five 
occurring  from  each  sheath,  the  pseudo-bulb  finishing  up  at  the 
same  time.  To  conserve  the  blossoms  and  to  consolidate  the  growth 
made  the  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  rather  cooler  house, 
and  this  also  serves  to  steady  the  plants  down  for  the  resting  period. 
Just  enough  water  must  be  given  during  the  latter  season  to  keep 
the  bulbs  plump,  and  the  temperature  ought  never  to  drop  below 
60°  at  night  unless  the  weather  is  exceptionally  cold. 

At  all  times  keep  the  foliage  and  bulbs  free  of  insects,  the 
worst  pest  being  a  small  white  scale  that  works  its  way  into  the 
furrows  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  under  the  scales,  or  into  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  if  not  kept  in  check.  Careful  and  frequent  syringings 
with  clear  tepid  water  will  be  found  preferable  to  using  any  strong 
insecticide,  the  latter  being  injurious,  especially  to  the  young 
growing  shoots.  C.  superba  is  a  native  of  Britiih  Guiana  and 
various  other  parta  of  tropical  America,  and  has  flowers  of  medium 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  varying  tints  of  rosy  purple,  the  lip 
much  deeper  than  the  other  egments  in  ground  colour,  and  blotched 
with  yellow.  There  is  an  albino  form  in  existence,  and  other 
varieties  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  type,  and  all  are  really 
choice  and  useful  Orchids  that  help  to  brighten  up  the  flowering 
house  as  the  dull  season  for  Orchids  approaches. — H.  B,.  R. 

Bulbophyllum  barbigerum. 

In  this  Orchid  we  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world.  Though  not  by  any 
means  a  “  florists’  flower,”  this  wonderful  plant  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  botanical  curiosity.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small, 
and  surmounted  by  solitary  fleshy  leaves  about  1^  to  2  inches  long  , 
the  peduncles  rise  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  bearing  racemes  of 
six  to  twelve  flowers.  The  sepals  are  amall  and  brownish  red,  and 
petals  minute.  But  the  lip  makes  up  for  their  shortcomiiigs  ;  it 
has  a  long  body,  covered  with  very  short  yellow  velvety  hairs  ;  at 
the  end,  on  both  upper  and  under  sides,  are  tufts  of  fine  purple 
hairs,  and  at  the  extreme  tip  a  cluster  of  longer  purplish  threads  ; 
these  hairs  all  continually  move  about.  The  lip  is  articulate  with 
the  column,  and  moves  op  and  down  in  a  manner  that  makes  one 
wonder  if  in  this  case  animal  sense  has  not  become  connected  with 
plant  movements.  B.  barbigerum  was  introduced  from  Sierra 
Leone  in  1836. — C. 
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CHESTER. 

OUR  PORTRAITS. 

Ix  commemoratioQ  of  this  special  exhibition  at  Chester,  which  may 
be  the  pioneer  show  of  others  of  a  like  nature,  we  have  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  portraits  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
President  of  the  F6te,  and  a  recognised  patron  of  horticulture  and  all 
that  is  good  (page  132) ;  R,  A.Yerburgh,  Esq.,  M,P,,  an  effective  supporter 
of  the  movement  from  its  first  inception  ;  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Chester,  Mr.  Alderman  B.  0.  Roberts,  who  has  given  valuable  aid,  in 
his  official  position  (page  125)  ;  the  Hoc.  Cecil  Parker,  who,  as  Honorary 
Director  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  show,  has  brought  his  great 
practical  experience  to  bear  on  the  preparations  for  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  (page  125);  and  J.  Wynne- Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
who  is  known  as  a  keen  amateur,  and  who  has  worked  untiringly  and 
successfully  in  his  responsible  undertaking  (page  125). 

With  a  fuller  report  of  the  show  than  can  be  given  in  our  present 
issue  we  shall  have  equal  pleasure 
in  including  the  portraits  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive,  H. 

Enfield  Taylor,  Esq.,  C.E,,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  business  capacity,  with 
his  horticultural  coadjutors — George 

A.  Dickson,  Esq.,  J.P,,  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  able  Chairman  of  the 
Horticultural  Committee,  bead  of 
the  great  nursery  firm  of  the  city  ; 

E.  J.  Baillie,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  the 
same  firm,  and  a  valuable  helper ; 
with  Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton 
Hall  Gardens ;  and  J.  Taylor,  Hoole 
Hall  Gardens,  who  have  given  prac¬ 
tical  guidance  and  zealous  work  on 
the  Committee  to  which  they  were 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  craft 
of  which  they  are  accomplished 
exponents. 

THE  CCNFERENCE. 

Cn  Tuesday  evening  a  Horti- 
cultural  Conference  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  before  a  large  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Cwing  to 
indisposition  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  was  unable  to  take 
the  chair  as  expected ;  his  place 
was  therefore  taken  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Chester, 

B.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.  Amongst  those 
who  supported  the  Chairman  were 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  G. 

Banyaid,  G.  Paul,  T.  F.  Rivers,  and 
other  gentlemen  included  in  the 
deputation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
introductory  remarks  the  Chairman  regretted  the  absence  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  whose  inability  to  attend  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  would,  however,  as  His  Grace’s  substitute,  offer  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  deputation  on  this  their  visit  to 
Chester— (cheers) — an  honour  which  they  appreciated  greatly,  inasmuch 
a  8  with  one  exception  Chester  was  the  only  city  that  had  been 
similarly  honoured.  He  would  not,  however,  weary  them  with  a  long 
speech,  but  would  introduce  the  first  of  the  speakers.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Trevor,  whose  paper  was  entitled  “  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  its  History  and  its  Work,”  was  received  with  much 
cheering.  In  commencement  the  essayist  remarkei  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  with  the  history  of  the  R.H.S.  without  connecting 
also  its  work,  as  throughout  its  existence  these  two  had  been  inseparable. 
He  further  remarked  on  the  great  progress  made  by  horticulture  in  this 
country,  stating  that  it  had  advanced  more  during  the  Queen’s  reign  than 
it  had  done  during  the  previous  600  years  (cheers).  Horticultural 
science  also  has  not  lagged,  and  much  had  been  done  in  the  introduction 
from  various  sources  shrubs,  annuals,  perennials,  and  such  like.  It 
was  in  1804,  continued  Sir  Trevor,  that  the  Society  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  in  whose  honour  the  Knightian  medals  were 
instituted,  A  Royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  Society  in  1809,  its  I 


mission  being  to  foster  and  encourage  horticulture,  and  many  useful 
papers  appeared  at  the  hands  of  the  members,  including  several  on  the 
culture  of  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  forcing  Grapes,  and  the  management 
of  Apples, 

Sir  Trevor  traced  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Society  during  these  early 
days  when  it  had  its  gardens  at  Kensington  and  its  offices  in  Regent 
Street  to  the  time  when  in  1822  when  33  acres  of  land  at  Chiswick 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  acquired  and  transformed 
into  gardens,  12  acres  of  which  now  form  the  present  gardens.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  Society’s  work  about  that  time  was  the  introducing 
of  a  large  number  of  plants  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  first 
from  far  China  through  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  and  then  from  India  through  the 
aid  of  the  East  India  Company,  One  of  Mr.  Reeves’  introductions  was 
Wistaria  sinensis,  and  a  portion  of  the  original  plant  still  exists  at 
Chiswick.  Speaking  of  the  collectors  sent  out  by  the  Society,  Sir  Trevor 
mentioned  Mr.  Douglas,  who  introduced  numerous  Pines  and  shrubs, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  Mr.  J.  Macrae,  who 

collected  from  South  America  ;  Mr. 
J.  Potts,  from  China  ;  and  in  1843, 
Mr.  R.  Fortune,  who  did  so  much  to¬ 
wards  the  transfer  of  the  Tea  growing 
industry  from  China  to  India  and 
Ceylon.  He  also  introduced  many 
plants  now  well  known,  including, 
amongst  others.  Gardenias,  Dielytras, 
Weigelas,  and  Tree  Paeonies.  He 
(Sir  Trevor)  would  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  at  that 
time  by  stating  that  between  1841 
and  1845  no  less  than  42,000  plants, 
31,000  cuttings,  and  381,000  packets 
of  seeds  were  distributed  among  the 
Fellows.  Following  the  fortunes  of 
the  Society,  Sir  Trevor  spoke  of  the 
Chiswick  f§te8,the  first  of  which  was 
held  in  1833  and  the  last  in  1857, 
equals  to  which  have  not  since  been 
seen,  so  far  as  the  culture  of  plants 
such  as  those  of  New  Holland  and 
others  were  concerned,  as  at  present 
day  shows  they  are  unknown. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
however,  these  shows  were  not  a 
success,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  during  his 
twenty  years  of  office  made  strenuous 
efforts  the  Society  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  in  1858  the  crisis  came  ; 
and  it  found  itself  with  a  debt  of 
£10,000  to  face.  Sir  Trevor  here  read 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  that  year  when,  with  the 
election  of  the  Prince  Consort,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  trials  were  at  an  end.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
for  then  came  the  death  of  the  Prince,  followed  by  the  disastrous  history 
of  the  Society  at  South  Kensington,  which  the  essayist  went  through  in 
detail.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1887  that  a  move  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  shattered  fortunes,  and  since  then  he  was  glad  to  say  great  progress 
had  been  made.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  journals  and 
publications  of  the  Society,  the  various  Committees  and  their  work,  and 
Sir  Trevor  stated  that  eighty  societies  were  now  affiliated.  During  the 
ninety-two  years  of  its  existence  the  Society  had  spent  £400,000,  not  all 
wisely  he  knew,  yet  it  had  done  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  the 
interests  of  horticulture.  This  work  it  hoped  to  carry  on,  and  that  was 
why  the  idea  of  sending  deputations  to  provincial  shows  was  entertained. 
Sir  Trevor  spoke  of  the  examinations  in  horticulture  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  so  long  as  the 
Society  had  stuck  to  its  last,  and  made  the  encouragement  of  gardening 
its  sole  object,  then  and  then  alone  had  it  prospered,  and  so  long  as  that 
was  its  aim  it  would,  he  felt  sure,  continue  to  prosper.  He  wished  to 
tender  his  hearty  thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  whose 
absence  they  all  regretted,  and  who  had  promised  £1000  toward  a  horti¬ 
cultural  hall  in  London  (cheers).  He  further  wished  to  thank  all  those 
who  had  in  any  way  assisted  the  Society  in  the  days  of  its  adversity  or 
prosperity.  (Loud  cheers). 

The  next  address  was  “Garden  Craft,”  by  the  Very  Reverend 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Roohester,  who,  without  note  or  memo. 
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randum,  delivered  an  address,  in  that  pleasing  and  witty  though  some¬ 
what  quaint  style,  peculiarly  his  own,  Flavoured  throughout  with 
humour  was  the  speech,  and  with  all 
the  powers  of  an  orator  the  Dean 
took  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience,  first  speaking  of  the 
garden  of  childhood,  with  its  many 
happy  recollections,  and  then  going 
on  to  say  that  in  manhood  there 
are  really  few,  what  he  called 
enthusiastic  gardeners.  There  were, 
of  course,  many  who  liked  flowers 
and  gardens  in  a  general  sort  of  way, 
and  there  were  others  who  cared 
only  to  grow  rare  plants,  and  loved 
not  those  more  common,  and  yet 
withal  so  beautiful.  We  should, 
continued  the  Dean,  do  what  we  can 
to  help  the  young  gardeners,  and 
though  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rules,  yet  some  general 
laws,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  change  not.  The  Dean 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  to  scene,  the  adornment  of 
dwellings  with  creepers,  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  adding  that  after  a  garden  is 
arranged  the  question  arises.  What 
shall  we  put  in  it  ?  and  to  this  he 
would  answer — Everything  there  is 
room  for.  He  would  also  advise 
young  gardeners  to  make  some 
speciality,  such  as  the  culture  of 
Irises,  Narcissi,  Carnations,  or  the 
queenly  Rose.  Some,  he  added, 
might  love  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
one  of  the  most  charming  gardens  he 
had  been  in  was  termed  “a  garden  of  odours.”  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  notice  how  few  were  the  people  who  made  a  speciality 
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of  alpines,  nor  could  he  understand  this  at  all,  as  they  were  amongst 
the  most  beautiful,  interesting,  modestly  charming  plants  in  existence. 


He  had  once  been  in  what  was  termed  a  Shakespearean  garden,  in 
which  plants  were  grown  which  are  mentioned  by  Shakespeare. 

Turning  to  bedding  plants,  the 
Dean  hardly  knew  what  to  say  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  said  a  good  deal  about 
them  in  his  time,  and  remembered 
once  asking  a  gardener,  after  they 
had  been  looking  at  a  brilliant 
display  of  bedding  plants,  to  take  him 
into  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they 
could  rest  their  eyes  by  looking  at 
the  Lettuces  (laughter).  However, 
if  grown  in  appropriate  situations, 
displays  of  bedding  plants  were  both 
charming  and  suitable.  The  Dean 
made  further  humorous  remarks 
respecting  the  use  of  statuary  in 
small  gardens,  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  close  by  alluding  to  the 
hearty  good  fellowship  that  existed 
amongst  gardeners,  adding  that  of 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  all  walks  of  life  he  had  found 
none  more  true,  more  thorough, 
and  genial  than  gardeners.  (Loud 
cheering.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge’s  paper  on 
“  The  Literature  of  Horticulture  and 
Garden  Libraries”  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest,  and  proved  most 
interesting.  The  essayist  said  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  gardens  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  country,  and  its  litera¬ 
ture  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  earliest 
books,  however,  were  manuscript 
and  translations  from  the  Latin  or  French.  One,  however,  that 
was  original  is  the  manuscript  now  in  the  library  at  Trinity  College, 
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Cambridge,  called  “Master  John  Gardener,”  and  written  during  the 
years  1440  and  1450.  Mr.  Burbidge  then  dealt  on  the  great  works 
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as  they  had  appeared,  beginning  with  “  The  Great  Herbal  ”  in 
1516,  and  the  works  of  Gerarde  in  1597,  Lord  Bacon  in  1625,  John 
Parkinson  in  1629,  John  Evelyn  in  1658,  Curtis,  who  commenced  the 
magazine  which  bears  his  name,  in  1787,  Lindley  who  wrote  the  “  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom  ”  in  1820,  Dean  Herbert  who  wrote  on  hybridisation  in 
1821,  to  Paxton  in  1831,  Moore  in  1854,  and  Charles  Darwin  in  1859.  In 
the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Burbidge  remarked  that  garden  literature  never 
made  much  headway  till  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  it  at  once 
made  strides  which  have  ever  since  been  continued.  There  had,  however, 
been  a  great  many  gardening  books  written  which  were  but  a  repetition 
of  what  had  gone  before,  and  the  horticultural  world  was  little  or  no 
better  for  their  existence.  The  works,  however,  of  the  great  writers 
shone  out  conspicuously,  and  even  amongst  the  oldest  were  to  be  found 
many  of  the  most  useful.  Mr.  Burbidge’s  paper  was  full  of  interesting 
information  regarding  the  literature  of  the  craft,  and  at  its  close  the 
applause  showed  the  interest  that  had  been  taken  in  it.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

THE  SHOW. 

This  (Wednesday)  morning  the  first  show  of  the  Chester  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show  and  F§te  Society  was  opened  in  the  Roodee  of  that  ancient 
city,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  intensts  of  horticulture,  that  it  will 
be  only  the  precursor  of  many  others  of  equal  or  superior  merit.  As 
was  anticipated,  the  entries  are  very  numerous  (2000),  and  floricul- 
turally,  at  any  rate,  the  exhibition  is  an  unqualified  success.  So 
assiduous  have  been  the  labours  of  the  promoters  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  best  exhibitors  in  the  country 
who  could  possibly  manage  it,  staged  examples  of  their  cultural  skill, 
and  in  combination  built  up  a  superb  spectacle,  for  the  reception  of  which 
eight  tents,  representing  a  space  of  ground  of  25,600  square  feet,  were 
necessary.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  section  is  really  the  best,  but 
perhaps  the  vegetables  and  fruit  must  be  given  the  place  of  honour.  This 
initial  show  at  Chester  must  be  remembered,  too,  as  the  second  place 
(the  first  was  York)  for  a  visit  of  a  deputation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  this  would  tend  to  increase  the  exhibits ;  and,  moreover, 
insures  the  Society  some  considerable  status  in  the  gardening  world.  As 
only  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the  show  and  the  time 
for  these  pages  to  go  to  press,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  full  report  for 
this  issue  ■,  but  our  representative,  besides  wiring  the  above  particulars, 
sends  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  principal  classes.  We  hope 
to  publish,  with  portraits  of  others  besides  those  given  herewith,  a  com¬ 
plete  report  in  our  next  issue.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  very 
beautiful. 

Four  prizes  were  offered  in  the  chief  open  class,  which  was  for  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  not  to  occupy 
a  space  of  more  than  300  square  feet.  They  were  respectively  £25, 
£15,  £10,  and  £5,  and  the  exhibits  were  excellent  examples  of  cultural 
skill  in  growing  the  plants  and  refined  taste  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  premier  prize  went  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  second  to  Mr.  J. 
MacIntyre. 

Generous  again  were  the  awards  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Orchids 
in  bloom  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  150  square  feet.  To 
aid  exhibitors  tVe  schedule  permitted  the  inclusion  of  Ferns  and  other 
foliage  plants,  by  whose  aid  the  general  effect  was  much  improved. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Orchids  in  flower  cannot  be  termed  abundant  just 
now,  the  exhibits  were  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  prize  of  £20  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  J,  Cypher,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  who  exhibited  a  group  in  which  some  splendid  Orchids  were 
conspicuous.  This  exhibitor  took  a  similar  position  in  the  class  for 
twelve  specimen  plants,  showing  in  his  usual  superb  style. 

The  chief  class  in  the  fruit  section  was  for  a  display  of  eighteen  dishes 
of  ripe  fruit,  for  which  tables  8  feet  by  4  feet  were  provided.  Each 
exhibitor  had  to  provide  his  own  dishes  for  the  fruit  and  glasses  for  the 
cut  flowers,  which  were  admissible  for  embellishment.  All  table  linen, 
glass,  and  cutlery  were  prohibited,  the  object  being  to  encourage  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  fruits  as  for  dessert.  The  results  achieved  by 
Messrs.  J.  Goodacre  and  Mclndoe  cannot  be  deemed  anything  short  of 
excellent. 

Another  fruit  class  that  secured  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
was  that  for  six  distinct  kinds  of  fruit,  Pines  excluded,  and  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  fruits  were  shown.  The  first  prize  exhibit  of  Mr,  Harris  was  almost 
perfect. 

Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  a  splendid  first  in  the  class  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  Mr.  Severn  being  a  creditable 
second.  For  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  three  black  and  a  similar  number 
of  white,  the  competition  was  exceptionally  keen,  and  some  bunches 
of  perfectly  finished  berries  were  staged.  Mr,  Crisp  was  first  with 
Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  grand  form.  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  second. 

The  principal  vegetable  class  was  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of 
vegetables,  to  be  staged  in  trays  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet,  and  the 
produce  shown  was  superb.  Mr.  Pope  was  first  and  Mr.  Wilkins  second. 
There  were  seventeen  competitors. 


A  class  that  caused  much  speculation  as  to  what  it  would  bring  forth 
was  defined  in  the  schedule  as  being  for  a  “  display  of  cut  flowers 
arranged  in  any  conceivable  design,  or  combination  of  designs,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  in  a  space  of  12  feet  by  5  feet.  A  few  small 
foliage  plants  may  be  used.  ’  The  results  were  extremely  beautiful,  tbe 
recipients  of  the  prizes  of  £10  and  £7  being  as  follows  ; — First,  Mr. 
Jones  ;  second,  Mr.  Jenkinson.  The  latter  exhibitor  was  first  for  a  ball 
or  bridal  bouquet. 

The  Judges  awarded  gold  medals  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sander  &  Co.,  and  T.  S.  Ware.  Silver  medals  to 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Broomhill,  Kerr  &  Co,,  B.  Hart- 
land,  Cowan,  and  Birkenhead.  Bronze  medals  to  Messrs.  Eckford, 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Laing  &  Mather,  W,  Cntbush  &  Sons,  and  J,  Forbes.  The 
awards  made  by  the  deputation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
were  not  complete  when  the  telegram  was  despatched, 


LONGFORD  REVISITED. 

’Tis  pleasant— -after  a  lapse  of  years — to  visit  the  scene  of  former 
labours,  especially  if  one  can  find  the  respected  chief  comfortably  placed, 
and  secure  to  perform  his  duties  as  long  as  strength  shall  last. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  picture  of  the  “  olden  times"  is  so  seldom 
met  with,  that  even  now  we  may  almost  look  upon  it  as  only  a  memory 
of  the  past,  for  when  the  zenith  of  life  is  reached,  the  fashion  of  the 
day  seems  to  be  for  the  “  old  band  ”  to  find  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
life’s  work  to  another.  These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  paid  with  the  object  of  seeing 
once  more  the  respected  chief  in  the  gardens  he  hag  made  famous,  tbe 
charge  of  which  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to  resign,  after  a  service  of 
twenty-five  years. 

The  skill  and  unceasing  energy  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  has  made  the 
gardens  at  Longford  Castle  famous  in  the  horticultural  world,  and  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  find  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
carry  with  him  the  heartiest  good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends.  No 
gardener  could  be  more  energetic  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  served  under  him.  In  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  busy  life  he  would  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  using  his 
influence  on  their  behalf,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  them 
is  shown  by  the  shoals  of  sympathetic  letters  he  has  lately  received  from 
old  hands.”  The  Wilts  Horticultural  Society  will  lose  a  prominent 
member,  and  an  exhibitor  who  has  worthily  upheld  the  honour  of 
Salisbury,  by  proving  on  so  many  occasions  the  victor  in  the  fight  for  the 
principal  prizes  offered  in  the  fruit  classes.  Exhibitors  at  the  cottagers’ 
show,  annually  held  on  the  Longford  estate,  will  fully  realise  that 
they  have  lost  a  firm  friend,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  managing 
and  keeping  the  show  going. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  about  the  gardens  now,  except 
that  they  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
but  in  the  near  future  I  hope  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  great 
improvements  wrought  in  them  by  Mr.  Ward  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  had  charge  of  them. — Old  Lojtofoedian. 


A  Large  American  Oak.  —  One  of  the  largest  Oak  trees  in 
America,  says  “  Meehans’  Monthly,’’  is  a  Red  Oak  in  a  forest  of 
Pemiscot  County,  Missouri.  The  straight  trunk  of  this  tree,  recently 
measured,  has  a  circumference  of  27  feet  near  the  ground,  and  19  feet 
8  feet  above,  and  is  clear  for  60  feet  to  the  first  limb. 

Celery  in  Florida.  —  In  a  late  issue  of  the  “  Florida  Agri¬ 
culturist”  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  cultivation  of  Celery  in 
that  State.  Seed  -  sowing  is  begun  in  August  and  continued  until 
November,  the  later  sowings  insuring  the  largest  number  of  plants. 
When  the  plants  are  about  6  inches  high  they  are  transplanted  on  ridges 
4  feet  wide,  two  rows  on  each  ridge,  the  plants  being  set  from  5  to 
6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  Celery  is  blanched  when  it  is  mature, 
which  is  told  by  the  colour  of  the  tops.  Boards  1  by  12,  16  feet  long, 
are  used,  stood  up  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  The  blanching  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  cultural  detail,  and  must  be  learned  by  experience; 
if  continued  too  long  the  Celery  will  not  keep,  and  if  not  long  enough  it 
will  not  be  in  good  marketable  condition.  The  time  required  for 
blanching  is  influenced  by  the  weather.  It  takes  about  six  months  to 
raise  and  blanch  a  crop  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  There  is  a 
thorough  system  of  irrigation  from  artesian  wells,  and  the  water  is  run 
between  the  rows  in  dry  weather.  Irrigation  is  considered  a  necessity 
for  this  crop  in  Florida.  Commercial  fertilisers  have  been  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  past  eight  years,  about  3  tons  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of 
75  dols.  an  acre  each  year,  and  the  ground  is  very  fertile.  The  sales 
on  one  farm  for  the  last  five  years  have  averaged  1000  dols.  to  the  acre, 
the  crops,  besides  Celery,  being  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Spinach, 
Beets,  Carrots,  Radishes,  and  some  Squashes,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes, 
but  the  soil  is  too  rich  for  tbe  latter  crop.  On  8  acres  of  Celery,  com¬ 
prising  last  year’s  sowing,  1500  dols.  was  netted ;  the  expenses  were 
about  600  dols.  an  acre.  This  success  has  only  been  achieved  after 
experiments  and  losses,  and  6  acres  of  the  variety  Giant  Pascal 
planted  three  years  ago  proved  an  entire  failure.  The  Golden  Self¬ 
blanching  variety  is  the  only  kind  now  grown.  It  is  intended,  how¬ 
ever,  to  try  several  other  varieties  this  year,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  plants  of  Golden  Self-blanching  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer 
and  autumn. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  NEPENTHES. 

Thesu  plants  are  very  ornamental  and  interesting,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  ii  a  stove.  They  will 
do  well  in  either  pots  or  basketi,  but  if  grown  in  the  former  and 
arranged  on  the  stages  they  occupy  space  that  might  be  more 
profitably  devoted  to  other  plants.  If  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  pots  or  pans  constant  labour  is  required  to  keep  them  clean. 
Baskets  are  preferable  ;  they  look  neater  than  pots  hanging  from 
the  roof,  and  cause  less  labour.  A  stove  nowadays  scarcely 
api>ears  finished  without  a  good  number  of  these  plants  suspended, 
which,  when  well  grown  and  bearing  plenty  of  pitchers,  arrest  the 
attention  of  visitors  sooner  than  almost  any  other  occupants. 

When  the  cultivation  of  Nepenthes  is  commenced  healthy 
vigorous  yonng  plants  should  be  selected,  and  placed  after  recovery 
from  their  journey,  if  obtained  from  a  distance,  in  a  warm,  close, 
moist  structure  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  in  baskets.  They 
generally  form  pitchers  freely  in  a  small  state,  in  fact  until  they 
attain  a  height  of  18  inches  or  more,  and  after  this  the  pitchers 
produced  are  few  in  number. 

The  only  method  by  which  they  can  be  induced  to  form 
pitchers  freely  is  to  cut  them  close  back,  leaving  two  or  three 
joints  above  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  the  baskets.  From 
these  eyes  new  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  they  will  be  growing  vigorously  and  forming  pitchers. 
If  large  specimens  are  required  quickly  the  stem  may  be  left 
longer  and  pegged  upon  the  surface  of  the  basket,  when  a  larger 
number  of  shoots  will  be  produced.  If  they  have  been  cut  down 
several  times  and  are  bare  at  the  base,  they  should,  after  the 
young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  be  pegged  on  the  surface 
of  the  baskets  and  layered,  and  in  a  few  months  roots  will  be 
emitted,  and  the  plant  will  be  entirely  independent  of  its  former 
supporters. 

The  plants  are  increased  by  cutting  the  stem  into  lengths) 
which  should  consist  of  two  joints,  leaving  both  leaves  upon  the 
portion  intended  for  the  cutting.  The  cut  at  the  base  should  be 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  and  sufficiently  low  not  to  injure  the 
lower  leaf.  These  cuttings  must  be  inserted  singly  into  2-inch 
or  3-inch  pota  in  sphagnum  moss  and  sand,  placing  a  good  pinch 
of  the  latter  for  the  bate  of  the  stem  to  rest  upon.  The  top  eye 
only  should  be  above  the  sphagnum.  A  good  watering  after 
insertion  may  be  given,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  brisk  bottom 
beat  and  covered  with  hand-lights  made  airtight  to  prevent  any 
evaporation.  Under  these  circumstances  they  will  form  roots 
before  more  water  is  needed  if  kept  shaded  from  strong  sun.  It 
matters  but  little  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  for  they  will 
root  equally  well  at  any  season,-  and  nearly  every  one  will  be  found 
to  root  if  treated  as  described. 

After  they  are  rooted  the  greatest  possible  care  is  needed  in 
hardening  them  ;  if  too  much  air  is  admitted  into  the  hand-lights 
they  will  flag  and  perhaps  die.  This  hardening  process  is  the 
most  tedious  operation  connected  with  their  culture,  and  takes  a 
long  time  before  they,  are  capable  of  withstanding  full  exposure 
to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  stove.  Air  should,  however,  be 
gradually  admitted  and  increased  from  day  to  day  until  the 
lights  can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

By  the  time  the  young  plants  will  bear  safely  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stove  or  any  heated  structure  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown,  they  will  have  commenced  forming  shoots  from  the  top 
eye  and  may  be  at  once  transferred  to  baskets.  A  layer  of 
crocks  should  be  placed  at  the  base,  and  then  covered  with 
sphagnum  moss,  and  the  space  between  the  ball  of  the  plants 
and  the  sides  of  the  baskets  filled  with  peat  fibre  and  small 
crocks  or  portions  of  charcoal.  They  will  do  well  in  moss  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  but  peat  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  it  does  not 
decompose  so  quickly.  When  placing  them  in  baskets  the  old 
stem  from  which  the  new  shoot  has  issued  should  be  covered 
with  the  compost,  and  then  the  whole  surfaced  with  a  layer  of 
moss,  which  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  When  in  active 
growth  and  the  roots  are  working  freely  into  the  new  soil  the 
old  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  the  plants  will  soon  commence 
forming  pitchers. 

Nepenthes  do  not  need  large  baskets,  but  when  a  larger 
size  is  required  the  transfer  is  easily  accomplished  in  early 
spring.  In  doing  this  the  wires  that  hold  the  corners  of  tho 
baskets  together  should  be  severed,  and  then  the  plant  can  be 
lifted  out  without  much  trouble.  As  much  of  the  decayed 
material  as  possible  should  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
roots,  and  fresh  supplied. 

Experience  convinces  me  that  their  tuccessful  cultivation 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  material  or  the  amount  of 
soil  they  have  to  grow  in  as  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
During  summer  the  baskets  should  be  well  soaked  daily,  and  the 
plants  syringed  liberally  at  least  twice.  During  the  winter  less 


will  suffice,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  approach  dry¬ 
ness.  They  delight  in  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  house  in 
which  they  are  grown  during  the  summer  cannot  well  be  kept 
too  warm  or  too  moist  for  them,  providing  the  heat  ia  derived 
from  a  natural  source.  The  temperature  during  summer  should 
range  at  night  from  70°  to  75®,  with  a  rise  by  day  from  sun  heat 
of  10°  or  15°  ;  the  winter  night  temperature  60°  to  65°,  with  a 
correaponding  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day.  They  enjoy  light,  but 
the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  broken  by  means  of  blinds 
which  can  be  drawn  up  or  down  at  will. 

Nepenthes  are  not  troubled  much  by  insects.  Scale  will 
sometimes  appear,  but  this  is  easily  eradicated  by  means  of  a  sponge 
and  a  weak  solution  of  softsoap  and  water  or  Fir  tree  oil.— 
Grower. 


The  N.R.S.  at  Ulverston. 

It  is  positively  stated  by  some  people  that  when  Mark  Twain  wrote 
his  delightful  “  Tramp  Abroad  ”  that  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  Europe, 
and  that  all  his  humorous  sketches  of  the  fictitious  characters  that  figured 
in  it,  and  that  his  glowing  descriptions  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  of  the  other 
places  he  was  supposed  to  have  visited,  were  the  result  of  careful  reading 
and  not  of  personal  observation.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  our 
periodicals  a  serial  story  of  Australian  life,  which  the  colonists  declare 
gave  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  characters  to  be  met 
with  in  those  far  off  regions,  which  I  know  to  have  been  written  by  a 
man  who  had  never  left  England. 

With  these  illustrious  examples  before  me  let  no  one  say  “  What 
business  have  you  to  write  about  Ulverston  when  you  were  not  there  ?  *’ 
There  are  some  things  which  are  noteworthy,  and  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  accounts  one  reads  of  the  show,  and  I  have  also  gathered 
information  from  unprejudiced  persons  who  were  at  it,  and  there  were  a 
few  things  there  tvhich  are  worth  notice. 

I  am  afraid  the  character  of  the  flowers  was  in  accord  with  what  we 
have  seen  throughout  the  season — viz.,  that  they  were  all  of  very 
moderate  quality  ;  for  instance,  there  was  not  a  single  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
I  believe,  exhibited  from  the  metropolis  of  Rose  growing  Colchester, 
The  two  firms  of  Cant  and  other  southern  growers,  such  as  Paul  and 
Turner,  did  not  exhibit,  while  of  our  best  Tea  growers  Mr.  Foster 
Melliar,  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Mr.  Orpen,  and  Mr.  Hill-Grey  were  also 
absent.  This  of  course  gave  a  better  opportunity  to  the  northern 
growers,  and  as  might  have  been  expected  both  amateurs  and 
professionals  north  of  the  Trent  came  out  in  strong  force,  and  amongst 
the  successful  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Merryweather  of  Southwell,  Croll 
of  Dundee,  Mack  of  Ketterick,  Cocker  of  Aberdeen,  Dickson  of  New- 
townards,  and  Harkness  of  Bedale. 

Amongst  amateurs  the  names  of  Messrs.  Whitton  of  Bedale,  Machin 
of  Worksop,  and  Boyes  of  Derby  were  conspicuous,  and  yet,  withal,  the 
chief  amateur  prize  came  to  the  South,  the  Jubilee  trophy  having  been 
gained  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  thus  both  he  and  the  Messrs, 
Harkness  have  this  year  obtained  double  firsts,  winning  both  the  chal¬ 
lenge  trophies  at  the  C.P.  and  the  Jubilee  trophies  at  Ulverston.  It 
will  have  also  been  seen  that  the  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Newtownards 
availed  themselves  of  their  comparative  nearness  to  the  place  of  exhi¬ 
bition  to  carry  off  many  of  the  principal  prizes.  As  it  has  happened  at 
the  previous  shows  of  the  Society  this  year,  there  were  no  sensational 
blooms,  and  even  the  medal  Roses  were  not  up’ to  the  quality  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  flowers  so  decorated  in  previous  years  ;  in  fact,  the 
most  noticeable  stands  were  those  of  twelve  of  any  one  kind.  Twelve 
Mrs,  J,  Laings  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  only  confirmed  the 
estimation  in  which  this  flower  is  now  held  as  being  the  very  best 
that  the  late  Mr.  Bennet  ever  raised.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  states 
that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  300  blooms  of  it  were  exhibited,  while 
Alfred  Colomb,  which  came  next  to  it,  was  exhibited  180  times.  It  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  Rose,  being  good  at  all  times,  most  free  and 
constant,  and  equally  adapted  for  growing  in  pots  and  in  the  open  air. 

Noticeable  also  was  the  stand  of  Mrs.  W,  J.  Grant,  exhibited  by  the 
raisers,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  also  a  box  of  Comtesse  de  Ludre, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son.  This  Rose,  which  was  comparatively 
unknown  until  it  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  H.P.  in  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  class  at  Derby,  seems  now  likely  to  be  popular  amongst  growers 
for  sale  ;  I  limit  it  thus,  because  I  have  been  told  that  it  ii  neither  very 
free  flowering  nor  constant, 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  amongst  the  new  Roses  of  foreign 
origin,  although  Maman  Cochet  was  again  well  shown,  obtaining  also 
the  medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Tea 
Rose  of  the  season.  It  may  have  been  that  the  season  has  especially 
suited  it,  but  it  has  certainly  won  all  hearts  this  year.  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Rons  were  again  successful  in  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  for 
a  new  Rose  with  Muriel  Grahame,  of  which  I  have  already  said  some¬ 
thing  in  my  notes  on  the  Crystal  Palace  show  ;  it  is  not  a  seedling,  but 
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a  sport  from  The  Bride,  the  exterior  petals  being  flesh  coloured  instead 
of  white.  I  see  that  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  objects  to  it  as  not 
being  aufiiciently  distinct  from  The  Bride,  bat  the  blooms  exhibited 
were  certainly  quite  distinct,  as  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Lindsell  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Others  have  objected  to  it  because  it  was  a  sport,  and 
say  there  is  no  certainty  about  its  continuing  true. 

The  medal  is  offered  for  seedlings  or  sports,  and  has  been  awarded 
twice  before,  one  for  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  another  for  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince ;  the  former  was  certainly  a  failure,  for  it  so  often  retarns  to  the 
flower  which  it  sported  from,  Charles  Lefebvre,  that  few  amateurs  care 
to  grow,  and  it  is  very  rarely  exhibited  ;  but  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  has 
proved  very  constant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  white  Teas  that  we 
have.  Messrs.  Dickson  had  also  another  new  seedling  Rose  of  which  we 
may  hear  more  by-and-by ;  it  is  called  Edith  Lindsell,  and  seems  to  be 
a  bright  pink  flower  of  the  Francois  Michelon  type. 

Garden  Roses  were  well  represented.  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin’s  stand 
displayed  his  usual  good  taste,  the  flowers  being  effectively  arranged. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  no  single  Roses  amongst  them, 
as  in  this  forward  season  they  were  all  over.  Mr.  Mattock  also  exhibited 
well  in  this  class,  as  also  in  the  decorative  group.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
class  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  nice  collection,  and  in  Mr.  Machin’s  the 
Polyantha  Roses  figured  largely,  and  are  certainly  very  effective  for 
such  purposes ;  the  smaller  and  non-exhibition  Teas  also  added  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  stand. 

One  great  element  of  success  in  our  provincial  shows  is  the  energy 
and  warmheartedness  of  those  who  undertake  the  arrangements.  There 
was  very  little  doubt  upon  these  points  at  Ulverston,  Mr.  6.  Mackraith 
had  taken  every  pains  to  secure  the  comfort  of  exhibitors  and  of  the 
judges,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  Committee,  and  everything 
went  on  smoothly  ;  and  we  think  that  both  the  N.R.S.  and  the  North 
Lonsdale  Rose  Society  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
venture.— D.,  Deal, 


VIOLETS  FOR  MARKET. 

Sweet  Violets  are  much  appreciated  by  all.  As  buttonholes  they 
meet  a  ready  sale  in  cities,  towns,  and  populous  districts,  bringing  fairly 
remunerative  returns  to  the  grower.  Little  knots  of  flowers  arranged  so 
that  the  blooms  face  one  way,  shaped  like  an  inverted  heart  slightly 
raised  in  the  centre,  and  backed  by  their  own  leaves  or  those  of  the  Ivy. 
Bouquets  do  not  find  much  favour  with  townspeople,  and  the  returns 
from  them  are  not  nearly  so  encouraging  as  those  from  the  buttonholes, 
which  are  readily  disposable  by  the  dozen  bunches  wholesale,  with  a  few 
bunches  thrown  in  in  favour  of  the  retailer. 

The  position  should  be  open,  as  the  plants  have  the  full  benefit 
of  sun,  air,  rain,  and  dew,  and  they  cannot  be  too  sturdy  or  the 
growth  too  well  solidified  if  large  blooms  are  to  be  forthcoming,  as 
their  presence  depends  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant.  The  intervening  spaces  between  rows  of  fruit  trees  may  be 
utilised  with  rows  or  beds  of  Violets,  and  vacant  ground  under  young 
standard  trees  may  be  requisitioned,  but  these  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
open  spaces. 

Any  good  loam  will  grow  Violets  well.  Medium-textured  loam  is 
the  best  mould  that  can  be  had  for  Violet  cultivation.  Ground  that  has 
been  some  time  under  a  rotation  of  vegetable  crops  and  duly  cultivated 
will  answer,  and  if  in  good  heart  no  manure  need  be  given,  reserving  it 
for  mulching  after  the  plants  become  established.  If  following  an 
exhausting  crop  afford  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  leaf  soil,  or  the 
dehrit  of  the  rubbish  heap,  rejecting  the  woody  portions  or  charring 
them  before  application.  Avoid  using  a  large  quantity  of  wood  ashes, 
as  much  potash  causes  a  luxuriance  that  does  not  favour  floriferousness. 
A  bushel  of  lime,  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  half  a  bushel  of  salt,  all  dry  and 
mixed,  form  a  good  dressing  for  ground  to  be  planted  with  Violets, 
applying  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  per  rod.  It  should  be  spread  evenly,  and 
only  just  pointed  in.  The  manure  need  only  be  mixed  with  the  top 
6  or  9  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  Violets  will  follow  most  crops  in  a 
kitchen  garden  except  Strawberries.  They  do  well  in  newly  broken 
ground,  and  on  the  site  of  a  previous  wood  or  orchard. 

Choose  runners  or  suckers  from  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  sturdy  and  well  rooted.  Plant  the  strong  growers  in  rows 
18  inches  apart  and  15  inches  asnnder  in  the  rows ;  medium  growers 
15  inches  apart  and  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  For  facility  of 
cultivation  every  fourth  or  fifth  row  may  be  omitted.  The  small  growers 
are  not  profitable.  Choose  a  moist  time  for  planting  with  a  view  to 
saving  labour  in  watering,  but  it  is  not  well  to  defer  planting  later  than 
the  early  part  of  May.  In  dry  weather  supply  water  until  established . 

In  the  summer  hoe  frequently,  alike  to  keep  down  weeds  and  insure 
a  loose  surface  up  to  midsummer.  Tread  the  ground  then  if  light,  and 
mulch  before  or  by  J uly  with  partially  decayed  manure,  or  spent  Mushroom 
beds,  or  partially  decayed  leaves.  Lawn  mowings  or  other  loose  material 
of  a  decaying  nature  and  not  generating  weeds  are  useful,  replenishing 
from  time  to  time,  but  never  having  a  greater  thickness  than  a  couple  of 
inches.  Water  over  the  foliage  in  the  evening  of  hot  days,  and  give  a 
good  soaking  once  a  week  between  the  rows  if  the  rainfall  is  less  than 
an  inch  in  any  fortnight  to  June  to  September  inclusive,  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  water  if  the  plants  need  invigorat¬ 
ing,  Hand-weed  after  the  mulching  is  placed  on,  and  remove  all 
runners.  Dust  with  soot  if  red  spider  appear,  and  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Syringings  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days  are 
also  useful  against  red  spider.  It  is  poverty  and  lack  of  moisture,  how¬ 
ever,  that  cause  attacks  of  red  spider. 


In  October  trim  the  plants  by  removing  any  bad  or  decayed  leaves, 
but  do  not  strip  off  any  green  leaves.  Turn  the  mulch  in  with  a  fork 
lightly,  not  damaging  the  surface  roots,  and  being  careful  not  to  place 
any  soil  on  the  leaves  or  flower  buds.  Varieties  that  flower  at  that 
season  will  need  to  be  very  carefully  handled.  Mulch  again  before 
sharp  weather  or  by  the  middle  of  November  with  some  half-decayed 
manure  or  litter,  and  place  it  neatly  about  the  plants  and  not  so  as 
to  huddle  the  leaves  together.  The  mulching  will  retain  the  earth’s 
heat  or  prevent  its  loss,  and  with  the  roots  safe  from  frost  the  tops  will 
endure  many  more  degrees  of  cold  without  injury  than  when  the  soil  is 
bare  and  frozen  through.  Avoid  working  amongst  the  plants  in  wet 
weather,  as  the  soil  is  then  made  very  close  at  the  surface,  and  water  is 
prevented  percolating  freely  through  it  and  currying  down  air.  Remove 
all  spent  blooms,  and  do  not  allow  seed  to  form. 

All  the  winter  bloomers  require  protection  against  frost.  Rain  does 
not  injure  Violet  blooms  unless  it  is  very  prolonged,  but  frost  damages 
the  buds  and  flowers.  Frames  afford  the  best  protection,  as  the  lights 
can  be  withdrawn  in  fine  warm  weather.  Mats  or  other  covering  should 
be  available  for  placing  over  the  frames  in  frosty  weather.  Straw  mats 
supported  on  lattice  frames  above  the  plants,  and  sloping  so  as  to  throw 
off  wet,  are  useful,  only  care  is  taken  to  remove  them  in  mild  weather. 
Old  lights  supported  on  bricks  and  so  as  to  throw  off  rain  are  preferable. 
Spruce  and  other  evergreen  branches  stuck  in  the  ground  and  leaning 
over  the  plants  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  cutting  winds  and  sharp 
frosts  in  spring  will  often  save  the  flowers,  and  make  all  the  difference 
between  the  profitableness  or  unprofitableness  of  Violets.  Do  not  give 
protection  until  it  is  necessary,  but  always  have  it  in  readiness  for 
application  in  case  of  emergency.  It  is  more  particularly  necessary  in 
sharp  weather  succeeding  a  period  of  mild  weather,  particularly  in  a 
cold  spring  after  a  mild  winter,  a  few  hours’  sharp  frost  spoiling  the 
anticipated  harvest  of  bloom,  if  indeed  there  is  not  a  great  loss  of  plants. 

Never  gather  the  flowers  until  they  are  at  least  three  parts  expanded. 
Some  gather  them  in  the  bud.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  substance,  for 
though  the  buds  will  expand  somewhat  after  gathering  they  never  attain 
to  the  size  they  do  on  the  plant,  supported  by  it  until  of  full  size,  and 
the  bud  and  over-blown  Violet  have  not  the  scent  of  the  Violet  when 
approaching  full  expansion.  Full-blown,  or  very  nearly  so,  is  the  proper 
condition  to  gather  a  Violet.  Allowing  it  to  remain  after  it  becomes 
fully  expanded  only  weakens  the  plants,  and  is  a  loss  to  the  possessor 
from  lessened  fragrance  and  endurance.  Just  before  attaining  full 
expansion  and  until  fructification  is  effected,  the  Violet  has  most  per¬ 
fume  and  is  always  sweetest  in  the  morning,  and  their  endurance  is 
greater  than  when  gathered  limp  in  midday  or  afterwards. — V. 


Events  op  the  Week. — As  will  be  seen  from  a  paragraph  below, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  next,  this  being 
the  only  event  of  importance  in  London  daring  the  coming  week.  In 
the  country  the  chief  shows  are  those  of  Weston-super-Mare  on  Tuesday, 
and  Cardiff  on  Wednesday. 

-  Wbatheb  in  London. — The  closing  days  of  last  week  were 

characterised  by  warm  seasonable  weather,  rain,  however,  falling  heavily 
during  the  night  of  Thursday.  From  then  until  Sunday  no  more  fell, 
but  there  were  heavy  showers  on  Sunday  night  and  a  wet  Bank  Holiday 
was  anticipated.  However,  Monday  was  fine  until  the  evening,  when 
several  showers  fell  at  intervals.  Tuesday  was  clear  and  bright,  as  also 
was  Wednesday. 

- Royal  Hostichltubal  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  11th,  iu  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  At  three  o’clock  a 
lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  C  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,on  “Fern  Generation, 
Normal  and  Abnormal.’’ 

-  Pepeboma  besedaiploba.— Very  pretty  plants  of  this 

interesting  variety  were  exhibited  the  other  day  at  the  South  Park  show 
by  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  St.  Barbe  Sladen,  Esq.  They  were  about 
18  inches  in  height  and  in  48-sized  pots.  Each  were  well  foliaged  and 
earned  profusely  spikes  of  Mignonette  form  of  pure  white  flowers.  The 
plants  have  cool  treatment.  They  are  propagated  in  the  autumn  by 
division  after  the  flower  stems  have  been  removed.  Some  foliage  is 
always  retained.  For  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  or  plant  groups 
this  Peperoma  is  most  useful  and  pleasing.  It  merits  general  cultivation. 
The  same  gardener  had  plants  of  Begonia  fuohsioides  in  capital  flower, 
the  rich  scarlet  pendent  clusters  of  bloom  glittering  like  coral.  Also 
he  had  fine  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  both  white  and  blue, 
so  effective  in  many  ways. — A. 
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-  Liveepool  Botanic  Gakdens, — When  forwarding  some  notes 

of  these  gardens  which  were  published  recently  our  correspondent  stated 
that  Mr.  Devanny  was  the  foreman.  This,  Mr.  J.  Kichardson,  the 
curator,  points  out  is  incorrect,  as  Mr.  Sherry,  who  has  been  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  gardens,  holds  that  position,  Mr.  Devanny  being  the 
propagator  and  Chrysanthemum  grower. 

— ^  Flowee  Show  in  Aid  of  West  Ham  Hospital. —  In  the 
Cheshunt  Lodge  Paddock,  Stratford,  there  was  recently  held  a  show  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  deserving  institution.  This  was  the  first 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  success  would  justify  its 
becoming  an  annual  event.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  high 
quality,  and  many  persons  visited  and  enjoyed  the  flowers  and  fruits 
during  the  two  days  that  the  show  was  open. 

-  Susses  Weather.— The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay- 

wards  Heath,  Sussex,  for  July  was  2*57  inches,  being  0*09  inch  below  the 
average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  1-42  inch  (thunder  rain)  on  the  16th. 
Eain  fell  on  nine  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  86°  on  the  14th, 
the  minimum  43°  on  the  29th.  Mean  maximum  7519°,  mean  minimum 
51  08°  ;  mean  temperature  63'13°,  which  is  1*84°  above  the  average. — 
R.  1. 

- July  Weather  at  Driffield.— Mean  temperature  at  9  a.m 

(corrected)  62' 58°.  Wet  bulb  57' 17°.  Mean  maximum  69  77°;  mean 
minimum  49-63°.  Highest  82-2°  on  the  20th;  lowest  38-8°  on  the  3rd 
and  6th.  Mean  of  maxima  and  minima  59-70°.  Mean  radiation 
temperature  on  the  grass  43-86° ;  lowest  29-5°  on  the  3rd.  Rainfall 
1  040  inch.  Number  of  rainy  days  eleven.  Greatest  amount  on  one  day 
0-47  on  the  26th.— W.  E.  Lovel,  York  Road,  Driffield, 

- July  Weather  in  South  Wales. — The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month.  Sunshine  153^  hours ; 
there  were  three  sunless  days.  Rainfall  2  93  inches,  2-12  of  which  fell 
from  the  2l8t  to  the  26th  inclusive.  Greatest  fall  0'93  on  the  25th. 
Rain  fell  on  thirteen  days.  The  wind  was  in  the  S.  and  S,  W.  on  nineteen 
days.  There  have  been  strong  winds  occasionally  throughout  the  month, 
and  rather  sharp  frosts  on  three  mornings  last  week. — W.  Mabbott, 
Doiolais. 

- Flowers  at  the  Royal  Wedding. — “Truth”  says,  “The 

floral  decorations  were  beautiful.  The  pillars  were  wreathed  with  red 
and  white  Roses.  On  the  altar  stood  two  vases  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Princess  Maud’s  favourite  flower.  At  the  back  was  a  sort  of  screen 
made  entirely  of  exquisite  white  flowers.  Two  tall  vases  were  filled 
with  Bucharis  Lilies,  and  the  Greek  form  of  Christus  was  carried  out 
in  white  flowers  at  either  side.  At  each  side  of  the  altar  rails  were 
hung  double  festoons  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  green  leaves.  The  tall 
brass  supports  were  utilised  as  flower  holders,  and  an  exquisite  touch 
was  the  introduction  of  some  bright  scarlet  Orchids.  The  chapel  was 
quite  transformed  with  all  this  wealth  of  lovely  blossom.  We  asked 
who  had  done  it,  and  were  told  that  it  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  the  Queen’s  gardener  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  must  be  an 
artist.” 

-  Morden  Cottage  Garden  Society.— This  village  Society  was 

specially  favoured  over  its  recent  annual  exhibition  in  being  permitted  to 
hold  it  in  the  fine  park  of  Morden  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  President, 
G.  Hatfield,  Esq.,  on  August  29th,  and  in  most  delightful  weather.  The 
cottager  exhibits  were  again  of  great  excellence,  and  competition  was 
good  throughout.  Amongst  honorary  exhibits  was  a  very  fine  and 
admirably  arranged  group  of  plants,  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  Mr. 
Hatfield’s  very  energetic  gardener,  who  also  had  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  commanded  high  commendation. 
Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  had  a  hand¬ 
some  group  of  plants  ;  as  also  had  Mr.  Niel,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Rutter, 
Ksq.,  and  a  good  basket  of  vegetables.  Mr.  Wickenden,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Garth,  Q.O,,  showed  good  vegetables  and  capital  Cucumbers. 
Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms  came  from  Mr.  Page,  a  local  market  grower. 
The  show  was  very  largely  attended.  The  prizes,  certificates  and  garden 
books  awarded  by  the  County  Council  and  others,  were  presented 
in  the  evening  by  Mrs.  Wormald,  and  a  County  Council  representative 
delivered  an  address.  Mr.  Alderman  had  got  the  entire  place  into 
admirable  condition,  the  whole  of  the  extensive  grounds  and  gardens 
being  in  perfect  order  and  neatness.  Very  great  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Hatfield  for  having  placed  his  beautiful  park  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  for  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  hold  a  flower  show 
could  hardly  be  found  anywhere  so  near  London,  It  does  seem  odd  to 
find  herds  of  deer  running  in  a  private  park  so  near  the  metropolis,  but 
these  pretty  creatures  are  found  in  large  numbers  at  Morden  Hall,  and 
excited  great  admiration. 


- Shrewsbury  Floral  F£te. — This  year  the  specimen  plants 

and  groups  will  be  staged  in  the  Temporary  Hall  built  for  the  Church 
Congress  to  be  held  in  October.  The  hall  is  150  feet  by  80  feet,  is 
lofty,  splendidly  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  In  a  building  like  this 
the  most  delicate  plants  may  be  safely  staged  without  any  of  the  dangers 
of  a  tent.  From  all  appearances  this  year’s  f&te  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
ever  held.  Seven  large  marquees,  in  addition  to  the  Temporary  Hall, 
will  be  erected  for  the  exhibits  alone,  and  the  services  of  twenty-four 
judges  have  been  secured. 

- Wilts  Horticultural  Show.— The  grounds  of  the  Bishop’s 

Palace,  Salisbury,  will  doubtless  be  very  gay  on  Wednesday,  August  12th, 
when  the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  annual  show.  From  the 
schedule  before  us,  we  see  that  there  are  in  all  seventy-four  classes, 
divided  between  open,  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers.  One  of  the 
chief  classes  will  be  that  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for 
which  prizes  of  £16,  £10,  and  £5  are  offered.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
classes  also  have  generous  prizes  attached.  Schedules  and  all  needful 
particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Wyatt, 
Salisbury. 

-  Apples  at  Woodhatch. — Were  Apple  trees  generally  as 

loaded  with  fine  fruit  as  are  the  bulk  of  the  trees  at  Woodhatch,  we 
should  this  year  have  to  report  a  crop  of  high  average.  Certainly, 
whilst  in  some  orchards  there  are  plenty  of  fruit,  in  many  others  there 
is  almost  none.  The  trees  at  Woodhatch  are  on  the  lower  ground,  near 
where  the  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  growing.  The  soil  here  is 
more  retentive  than  on  the  higher  ground  ;  also,  when  practicable,  Mr. 
Salter  gives  them  tubs  of  sewage  liquid,  capital  stuff  for  them  in  such 
hot  dry  seasons  as  the  present.  Though  trained  as  bushes,  yet  some, 
such  as  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  other  erect  growers 
have  gone  up  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  Then  each  branch  is  treated  cordon 
fashion,  the  summer  shoots  being  hard  cut  back  now,  so  as  to  promote 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  The  method  of  treatment  seems  to  be 
here  most  successful,  as  crops  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Grenadier,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle,  Stone’s 
Pippin,  and  others  have  quite  heavy  crops  ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the 
produce  is  fair,  but  of  fine  quality.  The  trees  are  not  at  all  crowded, 
having  ample  light  and  air  admitted  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  so  treated 
and  with  fair  crops  the  produce  per  acre  would  be  very  heavy.  The 
orchard  is  well  protected  from  high  winds,  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  so  much  is  said  occasionally  as  to  the 
desirability  of  raising  a  race  of  late-blooming  Apples,  yet  here  amongst 
the  heaviest  fruiters  are  those  which  bloom  earliest.  No  doubt,  philo¬ 
sophically  looked  at,  the  light  crops  on  trees  this  year,  having  regard  to 
tbe  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil,  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  need  for 
tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. — VISITOR. 

-  South  Park  (Reigate)  Cottage  Garden  Society.— For 

the  production  of  excellent  produce  from  cottage  gardens  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Reigate  is  evidently  well  adapted.  The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  South  Park  Schools  on  Saturday 
last,  showed  this  fact  clearly,  for  not  only  were  the  eighty-five  classes 
for  garden  products  well  filled,  giving  the  judges  a  stiff  morning’s 
work,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  so  good  that  sympathy  with 
the  cottagers  respecting  the  dry  season  seemed  out  of  place.  Plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  all  alike  wonderfully  good.  The 
best  specimen  plant  was  a  huge  and  finely  flowered  Fuchsia,  the  second 
a  superbly  flowered  Hydrangea  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and  the  third  a  hand¬ 
some  Araucaria  excelsa  4  feet  in  height.  Amongst  others  taking  prizes 
were  a  first-rate  single  Begonia  and  a  big  Lastrea  filix-mas.  That  the 
Society,  through  its  shows  and  garden  competitions,  has  accomplished 
great  things  in  the  district  the  show  bore  conclusive  evidence.  One 
garden,  that  of  Mr.  H.  Brown  of  Sidlow,  securing  137  points,  ranks 
amongst  the  very  best  of  the  county.  Amongst  honorary  exhibits  were  a 
fine  group  of  cut  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  Woodhatch,  including  superb  Gannas,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Carnations, 
and  Oalliopsis.  A  very  fine  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Mogg,  gardener  to 
T.  Dickins,  Esq.,  including  cut  Humea  elegans,  Liliums,  Statices,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pentstemons;  Gladioli,  and  many  other  beautiful  things.  A  good 
group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Funnell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Charrington,  included  beautiful  Salpiglossis,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  Phloxes, 
and  Carnations.  Mr.  Parfitt,  gardener  to  E.  Horne,  Esq.,  had  good 
Roses,  Begonias,  Sweet  Peas,  the  beautiful  Passiflora  racemosa,  with 
numerous  plants.  Mr,  StapDton  had  a  collection  of  capital  fruit,  and 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  set  up  a  good  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
Cactus  Dahlias  and  numerous  other  things.  The  exhibition  was  opened 
by  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  lives  close  by. 
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-  Potatoes  in  New  Yobk. — The  receipts  of  new  southern 

Potatoes  at  this  season  have  been  smaller  in  this  city  than  the  average 
f!:r  ’  e  na-'  five  ai  d  ■"cf  tb<‘ pi  Ves  have  been  lower  than  they 

..  '  w'  le,  partly  because  there  were  so  many  old  Potatoes  on  hand 

when  the  season  began,  and  pa  tly  because  there  has  been  a  light  call 
for  them  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  receives  its  supplies  from 
this  market.  Good  sound  Potatoes,  says  an  American  contemporaryi 
sell  for  sixty  cents  a  barrel,  fair  ones  bring  no  more  than  fifty  cents,  and 
poor  ones  even  less,  which  means  that  the  season  has  been  a  disastrous 
one  to  the  Southern  Potato  grower. 

-  An  Intebesting  Law  Case. — The  “  Revue  de  I’Horticulture 

Beige  ”  reports  a  case  which  was  tried  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at 
Brages,  in  which  Monsieur  Vincke  brought  action  against  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.  for  one  thousand  francs,  the  price  of  a  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  in  flower,  which,  when  purchased,  showed  remarkable 
colouring.  Next  year,  however,  when  the  plant  bloomed  the  flowers 
were  of  the  ordinary  character,  and,  therefore,  Messrs.  Sander  claimed 
that  it  was  according  to  the  custom  of  trade  for  the  vendor  of  a  plant  to 
guarantee  the  existence  of  special  characteristics.  Mr,  Vincke  held 
that  there  was  no  such  guarantee,  that  the  plant  was  bought  in  flower 
as  it  stood,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Sander  took  the  risk  of  the  variety  being 
a  permanent  one.  The  court  held  that  since  the  plant  was  offered  with¬ 
out  stipulation  or  without  any  guarantee  that  the  colour  of  the  bloom 
was  fixed,  and  that  since  there  was  no  concealment  or  attempt  to  deceive, 
the  conditions  did  not  justify  the  annulment  of  the  contract.  Since 
hybrids  and  their  offspring  are  specially  prone  to  vary,  and  this  is  true 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Rosea  and  other  commercial  flowers  as  well  as  of 
Orchids,  buyers  under  this  decision  always  take  some  risk. 

-  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  —  A  contemporary  says,  “Some 

important  alterations  are  now  being  carried  out  at  Kew.  The  temperate 
house,  projected  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  originally  designed  to 
comprise  a  central  structure,  two  octagons,  and  two  wings.  The  wings 
were  not  added  ;  but  the  Government  has  now  granted  the  necessary 
funds,  and  already  such  progress  has  been  made  that  the  south  wing  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  north  wing  will  be  constructed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  When  finished,  the  temperate  bouse  will  be  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  probably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Its 
central  avenue  will  be  600  feet  long,  and  there  will  be  a  clear  view 
from  end  to  end.  This,  it  may  be  added,  will  be  just  double  the  length 
of  the  present  largest  house — the  Palm  house — in  the  gardens.  The 
south  wing  will  be  used  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  succulent 
plants,  Agaves,  the  taller  Cacti,  and  the  like,  from  such  sub-tropical 
countries  as  the  Cape,  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Limited  in  the  area  of  their  growths,  the  plants  have  hitherto  been 
necessarily  confined  in  tubs,  but  in  their  new  quarters  they  will  be 
out  in  beds,  where  they  may  be  expected  to  flower  and  add  a  new 
attraction  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  Two  interesting  oflSicial  publications — 
one  in  course  of  being  issued  and  the  other  projected  by  the  staff  at 
Kew,  have  the  promise  of  proving  of  much  value.  The  former  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  fix  a  standard  nomenclature,  thus  doing  away  with  the  confusion 
of  identical  plants  known  under  two  or  more  names.  The  other  book 
will  be  a  guide  to  the  economic  plants,  and  will  include  a  summary  of 
their  qualities  and  uses.” 

- - French  Horticultural  Society  of  London.— On  the 

occasion  of  Mr.  George  Schneider’s  appointment  as  Chevalier  of  the 
Merite  Agricole,  the  Committee  of  this  Society  in  Paris  opened  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  event  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Many  friends  of  the  Society,  and  of  Mr.  Schneider  in  particular,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund,  with  the  result  that  the  Cross  of  the  Order,  set  in 
brilliants,  and  a  bronze  (statuette  of  a  1789  volunteer  was  presented  to 
him  last  Wednesday  week  at  a  banquet,  specially  held  in  his  honour, 
at  the  Restaurant  Ledoyen,  Paris.  Mr.  H.  Martinet  presided,  being 
supported  by  about  thirty  eminent  French  horticulturists,  old  and  young, 
some  of  whom  had  travelled  long  distances  to  be  present  on  the  interest¬ 
ing  occasion.  Mr.  Foukouba,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  Japan, 
was  among  the  company,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Martinet, 
Duval,  Truffaut  fils,  Sallier  and  Fatzer.  Many  letters  and  telegrams 
were  received  from  friends  whose  non-attendance  was  unavoidable,  and 
the  whole  proceedings  passed  off  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  Mr. 
Schneider’s  response  being  received  with  the  utmost  applause.  A  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  address,  bearing  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund, 
also  accompanied  the  presentation.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Schneider’s  efforts  to  improve  the  relationship  between  English  and 
Continental  gardeners  has  met  with  such  a  well-deserved  recognition. 


and  that  those  whom  he  has  befriended  while  making  their  stay  in  this 
country,  have  taken  part  in  such  a  gratifying  function.  The  French 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  under  Mr.  Schneider’s  presidency,  is 
doing  an  excellent  work,  and  we  trust  he  may  long  be  spared  to  continue 
his  active  co-operation  in  all  that  concerns  it. 

-  Pineapple  Culture  in  Florida.— Professor  H.J.  Webster, 

Eustis,  Florida,  gave  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  Pine  Apple 
industry  of  Florida  in  his  paper  before  the  Florida  Horticultural  Society  : 
— Number  of  acres  of  Pine  Apples  in  1894  in  the  Avon  Park  region,  100  ; 
Orlando  region,  30  ;  Myers,  3  ;  on  the  quays,  300  ;  the  Bast  Coast,  2056, 
making  a  total  of  2389  acres.  The  figures  were  obtained  by  diligent 
inquiry  in  visits  to  many  fields  of  the  regions.  The  freight  department 
of  Florida  railroads  shipped,  according  to  the  same  authority,  56,209 
crates,  or  about  3,000,000  fruits  in  the  same  year.  This  does  not  Include 
the  local  consumption,  those  sent  out  of  the  State  by  express,  or  those 
carried  from  the  quays  in  boats  and  not  transferred  to  railroads. 

-  Nettles. — These  are  common  both  on  walls  and  at  their  base, 

and  luxuriating  and  branching  out  far  more  fully  when  growing  on 
long-neglected  stone  heaps,  where,  by  the  size,  we  see  how  plainly  and 
truly  the  Nettle  is  the  flower  of  the  waste  places.  There  are  three  kinds 
— the  smallest,  Urtica  urens,  is  known  from  the  others,  not  alone  by  the 
lesser  leaves,  but  by  its  greenness,  which  is  often  bright,  or  though  dull, 
is  never  of  the  greyish  hue  of  the  larger  Nettles,  and  this  remark  applies 
equally  to  its  little  cluster  of  flowers.  The  Nettles  are  named  from  uro, 
to  burn  ;  but  though  this  smaller  species  has  a  tolerably  sharp  sting,  yet 
it  is  not  so  virulent  as  the  other  kinds.  Most  lovers  of  flowers  know 
well  the  stinging  properties  of  the  common  Nettle,  Urtica  dioica,  so 
frequent  in  all  parts  of  our  land  in  waste  places,  and  which  has  large 
egg-shaped  leaves  tapering  at  the  point,  and  sharply  serrated  at  the 
edges,  and  clusters  of  grey  green  flowers,  often  reddish.  Little  white 
hairs,  with  a  bulb  of  acrid  liquid  at  the  base  of  each,  wound  him  who 
touches  the  plant,  and  pour  into  the  aperture  the  sharp  poison.  Still 
more  sharp  are  stings  of  the  groat  Roman  Nettle,  Urtica  pilulifera,  which 
grows  under  walls  and  on  refuse  heaps  at  a  few  places  in  this  kingdom, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  stalked  clusters  of  green  globose  fruits,  which 
are  larger  than  Blackberries.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  and  does  not  indeed  seem  to  be  native  to  the  soil,  as  it 
does  not  spread  over  the  land.  The  fibre  of  oar  common  Nettle  has  been 
used  for  paper,  and  as  the  plant  is  astringent,  the  gargle  still  in  use 
made  from  its  leaves  is  probably  a  good  one  for  soreness  of  the  throat. 
The  leaves  boiled  for  the  table  were  once  common.  The  roots  give  a 
good  yellow  dye. — (“Rural  World.”) 

-  Carshalton  Show. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Beddington, 

Carshalton,  and  Wallington  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  is  Treasurer  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins  Honorary  Secretary,  was  held 
ia  Carshalton  Park  on  Bank  Holiday,  and  was  in  every  way  a  great 
success.  Though  essentially  what  may  be  termed  a  cottager’s  show  and 
a  most  meritorious  one,  prizes  were,  as  usual,  offered  for  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  with  special  prizes  for  floral  decorations  by  ladies,  and  the 
competition  in  these  sections  added  materially  to  the  diversity  and 
attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.  The  vegeiables  staged  by  both  amateurs 
and  cottagers  were  splendid,  bat  the  class  which  excited  the  most  interest 
was  that  for  a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  open  to  all 
amateurs,  gardeners,  and  cottagers  in  the  district,  high  quality  rather 
than  great  size  of  the  products  to  be  the  primary  feature.  Every  item 
had  to  be  accorded  the  points  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  £5  divided  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  numbers  of  such  points  or  marks  of  merit  gained 
by  the  exhibitors.  The  results  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  Stevens,  57  marks 
(ISs.  8d.)  ;  Mr.  Davis,  49  (158.  lid.)  ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  46  (14i.  lid.)  ;  Mr, 
Shoebridge,  45  (148, 7d.)  ;  Messrs.  Clayson  and  McRae,  each  38  (123.  5d.) ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Henn,  34  marks  (11s.  Id.).  Mr.  Smee’s  prizes  of  £2,  £1  lOs,, 
£1,  and  lOs.  for  a  dinner  for  five  persons,  cost  not  to  exceed  28.  6d.  (the 
value  of  each  article  to  be  stated)  brought  out  some  wonderfully  meri¬ 
torious  spreads  containing  abundance  for  the  purpose,  with  variety  and 
attractive  presentation,  and  great  praise  was  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on 
the  successful  competitors.  Large  cards  containing  the  marks  of  merit 
accorded  for  allotments  and  cottage  gardens  in  the  district  were 
suspended,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  headed  the  list 
with  the  extraordinary  total  of  162,  the  greatest  number,  it  is  believed, 
ever  recorded  for  an  allotment  in  this  country.  This  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  was  considered  by  the  Judges  as  worthy  of  a  silver  medal,  and  they 
are  not  without  hope  that  one  may  be  forthcoming  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  Richmond  allotment  holders  (in  combination) 
were  so  honoured  for  exhibited  produce,  and  the  splendid  work  of  Mr. 
Harvey  Hopkins  cannot  be  less  worthy  of  similar  recognition. 
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-  Fbuit  Cultueb  in  Scotland. — IJhave  of  late  years  been 

renewing  the  youth  of  several  venerable  Apple  trees,  some  of  them  fifty 
years  old,  with  strong  applications  in  winter  of  liquid  manure,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  this  season  they  have  enormous  crops,  one  tree 
bearing  for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  1  I  much  regret  to  say  that 
large  numbers  of  my  pyramid  Plums  have  been  cracking  and  gumming 
with  the  recent  excessive  and  altogether  superfluous  rains.  The  Apple 
trees  are  bearing  enormous  crops,  many  of  the  branches  being  weighed 
down  to  the  ground.  Several  of  my  finest  Pears,  such  as  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Doyenne  du  Comice,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to 
bear  very  much  ;  but  older  varieties,  like  the  Early  Crawford,  have  done 
much  better  than  in  former  years.  It  may  interest  my  Scottish  readers 
to  learn  that  an  Almond  tree,  now  15  feet  high,  transplanted  from  Hert- 
firdshire  in  March  last,  suffered  no  retrogression  ;  bloomed  exquisitely 
in  April,  and  has  developed  fruit  as  large  as  an  ordinary  Plum.  It  has 
manifestly  not  taken  long  to  get  into  perfect  harmony  with  Its  environ¬ 
ments. — D.  Pi.  Williamson. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— On  Saturday,  25th  ult.,  the 

lecture  was  on  “  Pelargoniums,”  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Corden.  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Swire  in  the  vice-chair. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance.  The  essayist  treated  his  subject  in 
a  lucid  and  interesting  manner.  He  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
bloom  which  adorned  the  table.  Pelargoniums,  said  Mr.  Corden,  were 
generally  known  as  Geraniums — scarlet  Geraniums  was  the  common  name 
— but  they  were  not  really  so.  He  handed  round  the  room  a  specimen 
of  the  real  Geranium — a  wild  flower.  The  true  Geranium  belonged  to 
the  flora  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  while  the  Pelargonium  was  a 
native  of  the  southern .  The  name  was  derived  from  the  woiA  pelagos, 
a  stork.  The  history  of  1  he  flower  was  touched  on,  the  lecturer  saying 
that  when  Lamone,  the  Frenchman,  introduced  the  ‘‘double  Geranium” 
it  was  accounted  a  great  wonder,  and  instantly  became  the  fashionable 
flower  for  buttonholes.  Mr.  Corden  gave  the  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  rearing  the  plant,  giving  some  good  practical  advice  to  intend¬ 
ing  growers  as  to  manure.  The  single  varieties  of  the  plant  grew 
best  in  this  district,  double  ones  not  seeming  to  open  well.  An  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  followed. 

-  Campanula  rotundifolia.— Harebells  swinging  to  and  fro 

from  invisible  seams  in  rocky  cliffs  always  cbarm  the  eye  with  theis 
airy  grace  and  exquisite  colour,  and  they  are  highly  satisfactory  for 
indoor  decoration  as  cut  flowers.  No  matter  how  withered  they  may  be 
they  quickly  revive  in  warm  water,  and  every  bud  develops  with 
conscientious  fidelity,  lasting  for  weeks  with  increased  delicacy  of  colour, 
For  cultural  use,  however,  as  a  house  plant,  Campanula  rotundifolia  is  a 
failure  ;  all  its  growth  is  twisted,  distorted,  and  abortive.  When  planted 
in  a  pot  and  set  on  a  bracket  for  verandah  use  it  is  unsurpassed,  for  it 
will  bloom  there  from  the  last  of  June,  through  the  entire  season,  if  the 
seed  pods  are  not  allowed  to  mature.  The  marvellous  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  slender  stems  render  them  proof  against  summer  gales, 
heat,  and  neglect,  In  selecting  plants  for  this  use  look  around  the 
sloping  base  of  ledges  where  stray  specimens  have  well  developed  roots, 
and  where  their  natural  soil  can  be  secured  for  potting.  Harebells, 
says  Mr.  G,  A.  Woolson,  in  the  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  take  kindly  to 
artificial  rockwork  and  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  will  not  succeed  with 
level  culture.  A  certain  freedom  from  the  ground  must  be  given,  for 
the  lovely  plant  revels  in  movement,  and  it  needs  the  opportunity  to 
sway  “  just  as  the  breezes  come  and  go.” 


WALK  EDGINGS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  various  articles  used  as  edgings 
to  walks,  it  seems  agreed  on,  by  usage,  that  one  of  Box  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  ;  and  whether  we  take  it  for  its  hardihood,  durability,  or  general 
appearance,  as  a  live  edging  it  would  seem  the  first  in  its  class.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  places  where  it  is  inexpedient  to  have  Box  ;  places 
where  neither  that  nor  anything  else  will  grow,  and  places  where  it 
almost  refuses  to  grow,  from  a  dislike  to  the  soil.  Now,  though  we 
profess  to  advocate  the  use  of  Box  in  all  cases  where  it  will  thrive, 
unless  other  circumstances  render  another  edging  necessary,  we  will, 
nevertheless,  advert  to  other  kinds  for  the  special  purposes  for  which 
they  may  be  wanted. 

From  time  immemorial  edgings  for  paths  have  been  deemed  requisiee 
for  appearance,  and  in  some  respects  for  stability.  The  various  Roman 
causeways,  which  intersected  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  during 
the  time  that  wonderful  people  held  possession  of  it,  have  all  a  row  of 
larger  stones  at  the  edge  than  in  the  centre,  showing  that  “  an  edging” 
was  not  unknown  at  that  early  period ;  and  from  them,  down  to  the 
present  period,  some  sort  of  margin  seems  to  be  considered  necessary  to 
all  sorts  of  pathways,  be  that  a  turnpike  foot  road,  a  street  pavement,  or 


the  more  humble  crossing  that  carries  the  cottager  from  his  backdoor  to 
some  outhouse. 

Like  many  other  plants,  more  noticed  perhaps,  the  Box  has  divided 
itself  into  varieties,  differing  in  their  dwarfness  or  robustness  of  habit,  the 
extremes  being  denominated  “  tree,”  and  “  edging  Box  but,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  these  extremes,  there  are  (as  in  most  other  things)  intermediate 
kinds,  too  coarse  for  edging  purposes  in  many  places,  though  not  in  all ; 
and  in  those  situations  where  the  very  dwarfest  kind  refuses  to  grow, 
this  stronger  growing  one  may  be  introduced  to  advantage.  Whichever 
may  be  used,  be  sure  that  all  the  edging  planted  in  one  place  be  all  of  a 
kind;  for  though  we  advocated  cutting  and  trimming,  yet  the  jagged 
and  very  uneven  growth  that  takes  place  when  the  dwarf  and  robust  are 
intermixed,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  half  one  and  half  the  other  in  the 
same  line,  renders  it  necessary  to  be  very  exact  in  having  it  true.  We 
will  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  planting,  which  are  well  known,  but 
merely  say  that  we  cut  but  little  (seldom  any)  of  the  top  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
planted  be  all  alike  in  quality,  and  not  to  have  the  roots  of  one  piece 
luxuriating  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  squares,  and  another 
struggling  for  existence  amongst  the  hungry  gravel  and  other  substances 
the  walk  may  be  made  of.  These  matters  are  often  neglected,  and  the 
edging  presents  afterwards  a  diversity  of  growth  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  here  to  point  out  the  best  season  for  this  duty,  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  regard  can  be  had  to  that ;  we  have  planted  it  at 
all  seasons,  but  prefer  the  month  of  April .  Whenever  it  is  planted  in 
dry  weather  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  water  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  grow,  even  when  its  roots  have  been 
much  curtailed.  In  moist,  cool  districts,  large  quantities  are  often  put 
in  without  any  root  at  all.  The  middle  of  the  growing  season  is  the 
worst  for  planting,  but  we  have  done  that  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and 
been  tolerably  successful. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputed  hardihood  of  Box,  we  have  seen  it  show 
more  signs  of  suffering  from  spring  frosts  than  many  things  supposed  to 
be  more  tender.  Some  frosts  we  had  in  the  early  part  of  one  spring, 
followed  by  a  bright  sun,  “  cut  up  ”  the  tender  growth  of  Box  edging  on 
the  east  sides  of  those  lines  which  run  north  and  south,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  morning  sun.  This  we  suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  cold  air  floating 
nearest  the  ground,  and  the  sadden  exposure  to  unclouded  sunshine  after, 
Nevertheless,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  plant  it  in  exposed  situations, 
for,  though  it  suffered  severely,  and  for  some  days  was  quite  black,  still 
it  recovered  itself  without  any  portion  falling  a  victim  to  the  ordeal  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  “  There  cannot  be  any  good  gardening  where 
Box  edging  will  not  grow.”  From  this  we  entirely  dissent,  as  we  have 
seen  an  excellent  and  well-kept  garden  where,  after  repeated  trials,  in 
which  the  Box  perished  piecemeal,  its  use  was  given  up,  and  a  dead 
edging,  we  believe  of  timber,  substituted  in  its  place.  This  proves  that 
there  are  some  soils  which  do  not  possess  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
necessary  ingredients  on  which  Box  lives,  or  some  which  it  dislikes  ; 
consequently,  after  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence,  it  dies,  piece 
after  piece,. until  the  edging  becomes  no  edging.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  precise  kind  of  soil  the  Box  dislikes,  but  we  may  say  that 
where  Sorrel  is  found  very  abundantly  it  is  often  a  proof  that  the 
Box  will  not  be  at  home  ;  while  we  have  seen  it  thrive  on  a  sandy 
soil  that  would  almost  drift  before  the  wind,  and  it  thrives  equally  on  a 
retentive  loam. 

Though  it  cannot  be  planted  at  this  season,  yet  it  may  be  success¬ 
fully  trimmed  into  order,  which  is  a  point  equally  necessary  to  its 
general  appearance.  For  this  purpose  damp,  dull  weather  is  the  most 
suitable  time.  Its  mutilated  leaves  are  not  then  subjected  to  the 
scorching  influence  of  the  sun  until  a  partial  recovery  takes  place  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  interior  leaves  which,  having  been 
Icng  concealed,  are  not  able  to  bear  exposure  to  hot  sunshine  with 
impunity.  By  cutting  Box  at  this  season  a  part  of  its  summer’s 
growth  also  will  be  retained,  which  will  look  well  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

As  we  have  before  said,  every  walk  ought  to  have  some  visible 
edging,  or  margin,  whereby  its  outline  is  distinguished  from  the  ground 
which  adjoins  it.  Even  the  back  paths,  or  thoroughfares,  ought  to 
have  boundary  marks  to  denote  how  far  they  ought  legitimately  to 
extend  ;  these,  however,  had  better  be  either  brick,  or  stone  of  some 
sort  sunk  in  the  ground.  Common  bricks  make  a  very  good  edging, 
laid  either  edge  or  endways  up,  where  traffic  is  supposed  to  pass  over 
them  ;  but  they  look  best  when  laid  angle-ways  up,  like  the  ridge  of  a 
house,  and,  if  done  carefully,  they  look  remarkably  neat.  Rough  stones 
or  flints  will  do  in  certain  situations  where  there  is  not  much  traffic  to 
displace  them  ;  but  in  a  wilderness  or  other  romantic  situation  they  are 
the  most  proper ;  while  in  the  precincts  of  the  mansion,  or  dressed 
grounds,  a  prepared  kerb-stone,  or  something  that  represents  .t  in  the 
terra  cotta  or  plaster  way,  will  doubtless  be  preferred.  Slate  may  be 
used  in  some  places,  and  so  likewise  may  cast  iron  ;  but  the  first  is  too 
thin  to  look  well,  and  the  last  liable  to  many  objections— not  the  least 
being  its  expense,  where  perhaps  a  mile  of  it  is  wanted. 

We  are  awafe  that  in  a  kitchen  garden  many  live  edgings  are 
turned  to  profit,  or  intended  to  be  so,  but  their  disorderly  appearance 
more  than  counterbalances  any  good  likely  to  be  derived  from  them. 
We  have  seen  Thyme,  Hyssop,  Pennyroyal,  Strawberries,  Parsley,  and 
many  other  things,  all  employed  for  that  purpose ;  but,  excepting  the 
last,  it  is  seldom  that  any  good  is  derived  from  them.  —  Practice. 
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OAKNATIONS  AT  EATON, 

If  Carnations  are  popular,  they  are  deservedly  so  ;  such  at  least  has 
been  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  large  and 
magnificent  collection  at  Eaton  Gardens.  On  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  to  | 
this  princely  establishment  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  I  ‘ 
found  no  less  than  1000  plants  of  the  Malmaison  varieties  in  fall  bloom,  { 
which,  needless  to  say,  presented  a  charming  sight,  and  one  not  likely  I 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  Although  the  majority  of  the  plants  were  clothed  | 
with  well  developed  blooms,  Mr.  Barnes  informed  me  that  a  few  days  | 
previous  to  my  visit  he  had  cut  over  a  thousand  of  the  best  of  the  blooms 
to  be  sent  to  Grosvenor  House,  and  previous  to  that  several  cuttings, 
averaging  from  400  to  600  blooms,  had  also  been  taken  for  decorative 
purposes.  Several  span-roofed  houses  have  been  specially  set  apart  for 
these  plants,  and  more  healthy  and  clean  examples  could  not  anywhere 
be  seen,  not  a  trace  of  disease  or  insect  pest  being  anywhere  visible. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  were  established  in  15-inch  pots,  although  a 
few  of  the  younger  plants  were 
accommodated  in  smaller  sizes. 

Many  of  the  large  plants  carried 
over  thirty  blooms,  each  one  being 
carefully  secured  to  bamboo  cane 
tips,  which  gave  the  plants  a  lighter 
and  more  airy  appearance  than  if 
thicker  canes  or  sticks  had  been 
used .  At  the  same  time  this  careful 
staking  precluded  that  untidiness 
which  so  often  characterises  collec¬ 
tions  of  Carnations,  though  some 
growers  are  averse  to  the  practice. 

Although  the  collection  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  bright  pink  Mal¬ 
maison,  yet  the  Princess  of  Wales, 

The  Churchwarden,  a  glowing  deep 
scarlet,  and  Lady  Middleton,  a 
pretty  striped  form,  stood  out  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  the  bright  pink 
shades.  Passing  on  from  the  Md- 
maison  houses  one  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  a  grand  lot  of 
Germania,  about  500  plants  in  all, 
housed  separately,  and  just  bursting 
into  bloom,  which  would  in  a  short 
time  make  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
its  Malmaison  neighbours^  Then  in 
some  other  hpuses  large  healthy 
plants  laden  with  blooms  of  such 
popular  and  attractive  varieties  as 
Mies  A.  Campbell  (which,  by  the 
way,  Mr,  Barnes  thinks  highly  of  as 
a  good  yellow) ;  Duke  of  Orleans, 

Lady  Nina  Balfour,  and  others ; 
all  of  which  gave  variety,  and 
added  interest  to  this  unique  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  varieties  named 
above  were  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  at  Hayes; 

Not  only  did  I  find  Carnations  grown  extensively  indoors,  but  their 
culture  out  of  doors  is  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale,  large  square  beds 
and  long  borders  being  given  up  entirely  to  them,  the  whole  outside 
collection  certainly  numbering  not  less  than  15,000  plants,  all  of  them 
showing  a  beautifully  healthy  vigorous  growth.  In  some  of  the  quarters 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  several  of  the  real  old-fashioned  sorts,  such  as  the 
old  crimson  Clove  and  white  Clove  varieties,  getting  a  place  among  their 
younger  cousins.  The  place  of  honour  here  was,  however,  given  to 
Duchess  of  Fife,  a  free-flowering  variety  of  a  beautifully  delicate  shade 
of  pink.  Other  sorts  included  in  the  collection  were  Uriah  Pike, 
Buccleuch  Clove,  Eaby  Castle,  Kelso  Abbey,  Mary  Morris,  Cromby’s 
Pink,  Mrs.  Owen  Thomas,  Dundas  Scarlet,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole.  To  enumerate  all  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  so  I  have 
chosen  a  few  only  as  representative  of  the  quality  of  the  collection 
as  a  whole. 

I  understand  that  the  Carnation  is  the  favourite  flower  of  Her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  she  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having, 
in  Mr.  Barnes,  such  a  successful  grower,  not  only  of  Carnations,  but  of 
all  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables — which  are  not  a  few— to  supply 
the  large  demands  of  this  stately  home  of  old  England. — GBOnaE 
Paxton. 


LIYERPOOL  AND  DISTRICT  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

Fob  several  years  past  it  has  been  my  custom  to  send  a  few  short 
notes  earlier  in  tlie  season,  but  in  view  of  the  extreme  drought  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  I  kept  the  notes  until  the  present,  for  a 
better  criterion  is  arrived  at  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  The  following 
gardens  are  perhaps  as  representative  as  could  be  well  gob,  the  area 
covering  various  parts  of  the  district. 

Cleveley,  Alleeton. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Cromwell  has  planted  rather  extensively,  and  has 
a  capital  selection  of  young  trees.  The  general  crop  is  good  with  the 
exception  of  Pears,  which  are  almost  nil,  the  failure  being  attributed  to 
the  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit  which  the  trees  have  borne  for  the  past 
two  seasons.  The  blossom  was  abundant,  but  lacking  in  vigour,  which 
is  always  apparent  when  a  failure  in  setting  takes  place.  Apples  are 
a  good  crop,  Mr.  Cromwell  thinking  that  this  has  been  secured  by  giving 
the  trees  a  spraying  with  the  hose  each  evening  when  they  were  in 
bloom,  also  strict  attention  to  watering  at  the  roots. 

Plums  on  walls  are  a  good  crop,  standards  under  the  average. 

Cherries  and  Black  Currants  are  a 
very  heavy  crop.  Of  the  latter 
such  varieties  as  Lee’s  Prolific  and 
Carter’s  Champion  having  some  of 
the  branches  literally  broken  down 
with  the  weight  of  fruit.  Red 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries,  through  being  well  watered 
and  mulched,  are  excellent.  Super¬ 
lative  Raspberry  being  worth  every 
attention,  the  fruit  gets  an  enormous 
size,  and  it  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 
Blackberries  on  arches  are  grown 
extensively.  It  is  a  fruit  worthy 
of  greater  attention,  the  Parsley¬ 
leaved  variety  being  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  Strawberries  have  been 
abundant.  Royal  Sovereign  excel¬ 
lent  ;  Gunton  Park  is  eminently 
worth  a  trial,  the  fruit  being  very 
large,  whilst  the  flavour  is  excellent. 

Allebton  Peioey. 

Apples  are  a  moderate  crop,  but 
owing  to  the  drought  are  suffering 
from  red  spider.  The  Codlin  types. 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston, 
Cellini,  Potts’  Seedling,  Cox’s 
Orange,  and  King  of  the  Pippins, 
are  well  cropped.  Pears  are  fair 
crop,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Williams, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurr(5 
d’Amanlis,  being  the  best.  There  is 
a  thin  set  of  Plums,  Black  Diamond, 
The  Czar,  Halewood,  and  Bryanston 
Gage  being  the  pick.  Cherries  have 
done  fairly  well,  but  many  fell  during 
the  stoning  period.  Governor  Wood 
and  Bedford  Prolific  being  excep¬ 
tions.  Strawberries  have  been  first 
rate.  Royal  Sovereign  proving  itself 
splendid.  Bush  fruits  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  enormous,  but  on  Goose¬ 
berries  the  caterpillars  have  been 
more  than  abundant. 

The  Caldeestones,  Aigbheth. 

All  kinds  of  bush  fruits  have  been  good,  also  Cherries  and  Straw¬ 
berries.  Mr.  Tunnington  grows  Peaches  extensively  outdoors,  and  well 
he  does  them,  for  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Not  so  with  Apricots, 
Apples,  and  Pears.  The  scarcity  of  Pears  is  attributed  to  the  heavy 
hailstorms  experienced  whilst  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Apples  set  well, 
but  most  of  the  crop  fell  owing  to  the  drought.  Mr.  Tunnington  says 
the  two  latter  crops  are  the  worst  he  has  had  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years. 

Knowseey  Hall. 

Apples  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine.  Pears  are 
only  a  moderate  crop.  There  was  a  wonderful  show  of  blossom,  but 
owing  to  the  dry  and  hot  weather  nearly  the  whole  fell  off.  Plums 
almost  a  failure  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  thin.  Raspberries  a  fine 
show  of  fruit.  Strawberries  were  very  good,  but  soon  over.  Royal 
Sovereign,  Monarch,  and  Leader  being  really  grand.  James  Veitch, 
British  Queen,  and  Latest  of  All,  amongst  older  sorts,  were  very  fine  and 
good.  Bush  fruits  grand  crop  ;  fruit  very  fine  and  clean.  Cherries  a 
good  crop,  and  fruit  excellent. 

Rainpoed  Hall,  St.  Helens. 

Earlier  sorts  of  Apples — Suffields  in  particular — are  very  lightly 
cropped.  Pears  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  Marie  Louise,  which  is 
quite  a  failure.  Plenty  of  bloom,  but  they  failed  to  set.  Cherries  of  all 
sorts  are  good.  Strawberries  very  fine,  and  every  kind  of  bush  fruit  has 
carried  heavy  crops  in  all  instances,  being  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
ordinary  seasons. 
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CotjRT  Hey,  Broad  Green,  j 

the  fruit  crop  with  Mr.  Blsworthy  ii  rather  light.  la  Apples,  1 
Codlins,  Betty  Geeson,  Alfristons,  Bibstons,  and  King  of  Pippins  are  a 
good  average  crop,  others  being  much  below.  Of  Pears,  Jargonelle, 
Williams,  and  Marie  Louise  are  fairly  good,  all  others  being  scantily 
cropped.  Strawberries  were  grand,  but  all  bush  fruits  much  below  the 
average. 

Blacklov.  House,  Robt. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  Apple  crop  is  excellent,  both  early  and  | 
late  sorts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  trees  have  carried 
heavy  crops  for  several  seasons.  Of  Pears  Williams,  Citron  de 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 

EXAMINATIONS, 

In  your  issue  of  the  80th  ult.,  the  reasons  given  by  “A.  D.”  for 
suggesting  the  publication  of  candidates’  answers  differ  considerably 
from  those  he  gave  on  the  16th  July.  Careful  perusal  of  the  conditions 
of  the  test  would  lead  candidates  to  infer  that  equal  marks  are  given 
for  both  practical  and  scientific  sets  of  questions. 

If  “  A,  D.”  could  be  induced  to  follow  the  most  excellent  example 
set  by  “  E.  D.  S.”  in  your  columns  of  June,  1896,  and  give  your  readers 
a  set  of  model  answers  to  the  questions  of  last  May  he  would  confer  a 
great  boon  on  us  all,  and  provide  most  valuable  help  and  encouragement 
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Carmes,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Prince  Consort,  Chasmontel,  Beurr^s 
Capianmont,  Bose,  and  Diel  are  all  heavily  laden.  I  fnlly  believe  that 
our  Pear  crop  woald  have  been  good  thronghout  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciless  hailstorm,  which  tore  so  mnch  blossom  from  the  trees.  Bush 
fruits  have  been  the  greatest  crop  on  record  with  as  ;  Black  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  especially  so.  The  local  Halewood  and  Victoria  Plums 
are  all  we  grow  outdoors,  whilst  Cherries  are  poor.  Strawberries  have 
been  good  also , 

If  I  should  give  my  real  opinion  as  to  success  with  old  trees,  I 
should  say  that  they  get  liberally  treated  at  the  roots,  studying  root- 
praning.  When  time  can  be  spared  we  give  a  soaking  of  sewage  water 
before  the  trees  come  into  bloom,  and  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Bush 
fruits  are  watered  and  mulched  early  in  April,  as  I  believe  far  greater 
results  are  gained  in  that  way  than  by  any  systematic  lifting  of  the 
trees.  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  planted  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
and  with  simply  preparing  and  trenching  the  ground  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  mulching  and  watering,  avoiding  digging,  have  never  failed  to 
carry  grand  crops.— R.  P.  R. 


to  many  a  gardener  now  hesitating  about  presenting  himself  for 
examination.  Except  in  the  case  of  one  obtaining  full  marks  for  his 
answers,  the  publication  of  a  candidate’s  set  of  papers  would  serve  no 
good  practical  purpose.— Practice  with  Science. 

I  THINK  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  sets  of  answers  to  the  questions 
could  be  published  each  year,  after  the  style  of  “  Guides  to  Science 
Examinations,”  by  Messrs.  Blackie.  These  would  prove  to  be  of  great 
use  to  students,  especially  those  who  have  no  chance  to  attend  lectures 
or  clashes.  Gardeners  generally  are  so  scattered  about  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  hear  lectures  or  attend  a  class,  and  are  thus  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  wii  li  those  who  are  better  situated. 

Given  a  class  of  fairly  intelligent  pupils,  a  competent  instructor  can 
work  them  up  (or  cram  them,  if  you  like)  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  secure  a 
good  percentage  of  passes.  But  where  a  candidate  has  to  work  up  the 
subject  himself  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  iiim ,  as  he  does  not  work  so 
willingly  and  has  no  “healthy  rivalry”  to  “spur  him  on.”  As  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  winter  of  1894-;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
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under  an  excellent  inalrnctor  on  a  “  science  ”  subject,  not  dealing  with 
gardening  in  any  way,  but  still  most  interesting  to  one  living  in  a 
mining  district.  By  bis  “  coaching  ”  I  took  a  first  advanced  pass  at  my 
first  exam,  on  that  subject,  and  found  it  much  less  difficult  than  my 
R  U  S.  exam,  which  I  had  to  work  up  myself. 

By  the  way,  bow  is  it  that  horticulture  is  not  taken  up  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?  It  is  certainly  of  as  much 
importance  as  agriculture,  and  could  easily  be  taken  at  the  same  time  by 
students,  as  much  of  the  same  instruction  would  do  for  both  and  the 
exams,  are  about  the  same  time.  This  year  they  were  on  two  following 
eveniugs. 

I  strongly  advise  young  fellows  in  the  bothy  to  study  up  the 
“  elementary  principles.”  They  will  find  it  much  easier  to  learn  when 
young.  Practical  operations  must  of  course  be  learnt  with  advancing 
age, — J.  E.,  Swansea  Valley. 


A  'JRAVELLER’S  NOTES.* 

(Conelvded  from  page  111.) 

It  is  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  we  bring  to  a  conclusion 
our  extracts  from  the  book  of  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  in  the  present 
number.  Though  not  the  first  European  visitant  of  Japan  by 
many  he  certainly  broke  new  ground  in  his  visit  to  Corea,  and  in 
both  cases  he  acquaints  us  with  much  which  the  ordinary  tourist 
never  pots  himself  into  a  position  to  see.  The  broken  glimpses  of 
bis  itinerary  read  not  unlike  passages  from  the  works  of  European 
travellers  during  the  Middle  Ages,  so  much  does  the  state  of 
primitive  society  in  the  East,  with  its  monasticism,  its  despotic 
government,  its  superstitious  practices,  its  dirt,  disease,  cruelty, 
and  tawdry  spectacle  seem  to  correspond  to  the  vaunted  days 
of  chivalry  in  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  our 
mediffivalist  dreamers  of  the  resemblance  of  this,  no  doubt,  but 
every  person  of  deep  reading  and  scientific  mind  will  not  fail  to 
see  here  evidence  of  the  survival  of  phases  of  society  in  which 
our  ancestors  once  played  the  only  part  they  knew  and  were 
content.  When  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard  bowed  their 
necks  submissively  to  their  husband’s  axe,  and  said  “  it  is  very 
good,”  when  English  monarchs  levied  “  benevolences  ”  on  their 
rich  subjects  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  Europe  was  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  present  Oriental  stage  of  civilisation.  Now-a-days 
Occidental  civilisation  is  begetting  its  despots,  to  wit,  “  the  new 
woman  ”  and  County  Councils,  but  we  still  continue  to  hug  the 
delusion  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  forefathers  and  the  Orientals. 
Certainly  we  are  cleaner,  and  j:  erbaps  in  time  we  may  become 
as  docile,  though  the  evidence  so  far  indicates  that  the  world  is 
growing  more  bellicose,  and  the  inventions  which  the  East  is  most 
ready  to  borrow  from  the  West  are  those  destructive  of  property 
and  life.  Mr.  Veitch’s  narrative  continues  as  follows  : — 

Fuji-yama  is.  as  everybody  knows,  the  most  beautiful,  the  highest 
and  the  most  famous  mountain  in  Japan,  rising  on  all  sides  in  an 
unbroken  sweep  from  a  somewhat  extensive  plain  to  a  height  which 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  12,234  feet  to  12,437  feet.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondeied  at  that  such  an  impressive  and  exceptional 
e5ort  of  Nature  should  be  held  sacred  by  man,  especially  in  earlier  days, 
but  to  judge  by  the  hsndreds  of  pilgrims  who  weekly  make  the  ascent 
(except  for  the  young  and  active)  this  by  no  means  light  ascent,  the 
religions  awe  and  deep  reverence  with  which  the  volcano  is  regarded  is 
as  keenly  alive  within  the  breast  of  all  classes  as  ever  it  was.  The 
mountain  dominates  all  around  it.  From  its  summit  at  sunrise,  lakes, 
towns,  provinces,  mountain  ranges,  and  the  ocean  are  all  visible,  though 
in  a  few  hours  these  are  often  obscured  by  billowy  masses  of  dense 
white  vapour  of  indescribable  splendour.  Occasionally  a  break  occurs, 
and  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  plains  below,  but  it  is  rare.  The  mountain 
is  celebrated  for  these  cloud  effects — truly  a  most  impressive  sight  ; 
several  thousand  feet  below,  a  sea  of  cloud,  nothing  else  and  nothing 
more,  the  only  land  in  sight  the  peak  on  which  you  stand — “  the  only 
island  in  the  world,”  as  a  writer  has  well  put  it.  The  continuous  change 
of  form,  the  rapidity  of  motion,  the  calm  isolated  peak  rising  majesti¬ 
cally  above  the  constant  turmoil,  all  combine  to  give  splendour  to  the 
picture.  For  only  two  months  in  the  year,  in  the  height  of  summer,  is 
the  entire  ascent  possible.  Large  rifts  of  snow  are  present  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  temperature  at  night  is  often  but  little  above  freezing 
point,  although  in  the  plain  below  it  is  between  70°  and  80°  Fahrenheit. 
The  crater  of  the  volcano,  quiescent  for  many  years,  though  by  some 
not  considered  extinct,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  depths  varying 
from  416  feet  to  584  feet.  In  diameter  it  is  close  upon  2000  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  complete  circle  of  sharp  peaks. 

I  may  mention  that  of  the  three  sides  I  ascended  or  descended  the 
mountain  that  from  Gotemba,  though  the  least  arduous  and  the  one 
most  usually  selected,  is  decidedly  for  me  the  least  interesting  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view ;  the  path  is  composed  of  loose  ashes,  some¬ 
what  fatiguing  to  traverse.  Beyond  8500  feet  the  vegetation  only 
consists  of  scattered  plants  of  a  red  or  white-flowering  Polygonum  and 
a  very  handsome  Thistle  which  thrive  in  the  bare  ash,  to  within  some 
2000  feet  from  the  summit.  From  8000  feet  to  the  summit  a  smooth 
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sharp  incline  of  ashes,  dull  purple  or  reddish  purple  in  colour,  relieved 
occasionally  by  the  Polygonum  or  Thistle,  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  ;  the 
narrow  path,  trodden  firmly  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  is 
visib’e  nearly  all  the  way  as  it  ascends  almost  straight  or  with  but  slight 
deviations.  At  every  hut  it  is  usual  to  stop  and  rest  both  the  coolies 
and  oneself.  These  huts  are  of  wood  at  first,  but  near  the  summit  they 
are  composed  of  lumps  of  larva  lined  with  boards.  The  one  in  which 
we  passed  the  first  night  was  looked  after  by  a  woman.  In  size  it  is 
about  20  yards  by  10,  and  has  a  floor,  a  door,  a  fireplace,  and  no  chimney. 
Ten  men  beside  myself  lay  there  ;  the  men  presumably  slept,  but  insects 
engaged  the  major  portion  of  my  attention.  The  door  was  carefully 
shut  at  eight  o’cloci,  and  not  opened  till  three  o’clock  next  morning, 
owing  to  the  cold. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  over  the  waste  of  fine  ash,  a  monotonous 
wearisome  climb  to  the  summit.  As  we  neared  it  large  boulders  became 
frequent,  over  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  climb.  Early  in  the 
morning  my  interpreter  began  Vomiting,  and  at  last  got  so  weak  he 
could  not  go  50  yards  without  resting.  This  much  delayed  us,  and  we 
did  not  arrive  till  five  in  the  evening.  The  interpreter  ate  nothing  at 
all ;  on  reaching  the  hut  he  lay  down,  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  was 
delirious  through  the  night.  He  ascribed  it  subsequently  to  the  rarified 
air,  but  I  was  loth  to  believe  this,  and  thought  it  only  fever.  However, 
soon  after  reaching  the  summit  I  had  sharp  pains  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  continued  through  the  night,  and  did  not  vanish  till  I 
reached  the  plain  next  day.  I  also  noticed  the  lower  we  got  the  better 
the  interpreter  seemed  to  be,  and  half  way  down  he  was  again  able  to 
eat.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  think  the  change  from  the  heat  below  to 
the  cold  above  must  have  been  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  Another  man 
in  the  hut  that  night  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  interpreter, 
and  I  am  informed  that  many  Japanese  suffer  in  that  way  on  making 
the  ascent.  My  companions  consisted  of  fifteen  men,  all  pilgrims  or 
coolies,  who  lay  in  rows,  head  to  feet— that  is,  as  you  looked  down  the 
row,  first  you  saw  a  head  and  then  feet,  and  so  on.  I  lay  in  one  corner, 
rather  apart,  on  thick  quilts,  rich  in  animal  life,  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
possible,  as  there  was  no  chimney.  On  the  summit  are  colonies  of 
priests,  and  numerous  huts  and  small  temples  for  worshippers  of  the 
Shinto  faith.  On  the  Gotemba  side  three  huts  and  a  small  temple  form 
a  square,  all  being  built  up  with  blocks  of  lava. 

On  the  other  side  the  huts  are  more  pretentious,  and  usually  have  a 
little  temple  attached,  at  which  we  sometimes  saw  one  or  other  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  pilgrims  we  met  muttering  prayers.  These  huts  are 
buried  in  the  Abies  Forest,  the  trees  rising  on  all  sides,  magnificent  in 
their  severe  and  silent  grandeur.  The  path  is  steep  and  often  rough,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  to  reach  the  bottom  station,  where  horses  are  obtainable 
to  carry  one  to  the  village  of  Yoshida,  seven  miles  distant.  Women  seem, 
rarely  to  make  the  ascent,  as  I  noticed  but  three.  Passing  first  over 
slightly  falling  ground,  hidden  by  long  grass  and  innumerable  flowering 
shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants,  Anthericums,  Hemerocallis,  Platycodons, 
Campanulas,  Pinks,  Scabious,  low  bushes  of  Lespedeza  Sieboldi,  Lychnis 
grandifiora,  and  Lycoris  radiata,  we  soon  reached  level  ground.  I  may 
here  mention  that  I  do  not  understand  how  it  was  my  father  did  not  meet 
with  Platycodon  Mariesi,  Rodgereia  podophylla,  or  Clerododendron 
trichototum.  Presumably,  as  regards  the  first  and  last-named,  he  did 
not  leave  Yokohama  during  their  flowering  season  ;  and  with  respect  to 
Rodgersia,  it  is  probable  that  he  ascended  and  descended  the  mountain 
at  the  Gotemba  or  south  side,  where  I  did  not  meet  with  it.  Platycodon 
round  the  base  of  Fuji  is  as  common  as  Dandelion  in  an  English  country 
lane.  As  1  have  said,  on  the  east  side  tons  of  Rodgersia  could  be 
collected  ,  and  as  to  Clerodendron,  flowering  bushes  in  the  shrubberies 
on  the  hillsides  are  not  uncommon,  although  I  did  not  meet  with  it  on 
Fuji  itself. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Yoshida  we  came  to  some  fine  groves  of 
Pinus  Thunbergi,  certainly  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  trees  were  not  too 
close,  nearly  all  of  them  from  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  fine  head.  Often 
the  stem  for  40  to  50  feet  had  no  branches  or  foliage,  and  in  every 
instance  at  a  few  yards  from  the  ground  it  assumed  the  well-known  red¬ 
brick  tinge.  These  groves  cover  a  large  area,  and  are  singularly  hand¬ 
some.  To  their  stems  cling  Ampelopsis  tricuspidataand  Aralia  japonica. 
Nearer  the  village  a  mound  is  surmounted  by  a  good  grove  of  Retinospora 
obtusa  50  to  70  feet  high,  and  some  Abies  brachyphylla.  Cryptomeria 
japonica  is  also  good.  Immediately  around  Yoshida  are  many  fields  of 
Mulberry  bushes,  cut  close  back  in  the  spring,  the  result  naturally  being 
strong  young  shoots.  Sometimes  rows  of  them  are  planted  between  Tea, 

'  Beans,  or  Potatoes.  The  Mulberry  is  cultivated  lor  the  silkworm — an 
immense  industry  around  the  whole  base  of  Fuji  and  in  the  Province  of 
Koshu  generally,  the  silk  produced  in  this  district  bearing  the  reputation 
of  being  heavier  than  any  other  in  the  country.  In  the  villages,  in 
house  after  house,  women  and  girls  may  be  seen  sitting  at  this  season, 
winding  the  silk  off  the  cocoons,  a  dozen  or  so  of  which  are  in  a  small 
metal  pan  of  water  close  by  each  worker.  Large  flat  round  baskets  of 
!  cocoons  are  spread  about  the  floor  as  further  supplies. 

j 

Soul  [the  capital  of  Corea]  lies  about  three  miles  from  the  river. 
I  entered  it  with  my  luggage  on  the  backs  of  coolies,  my.self  on  foot.  I 
lost  but  one  basket,  which  I  found  again  on  my  return  after  a  month’s 
travelling  through  the  country— an  illustration  of  what  is  sometimes 
heard  in  Corea,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  lose  anything. 
Foreign  articles  are  of  no  use  to  the  natives  ;  the  theft  is  sure  to  be 
discovered  and  the  man  easily  traced  when  once  the  district  Prefect  is 
i  on  his  traok.  Every  Corean  knows  batter  than  to  trust  his  neighbour. 
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who  would  immediately  report  anything  unusual  in  his  possession  of 
even  his  dearest  friend.  Silver  dollars  might  be  strewn  about,  or  even 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  touched. 

Soul,  which  literally  means  “the  capital,”  is  fortified  by  thick  walls 
of  masonry  that  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  king  of  the 
present  dynasty  upwards  of  500  years  ago  ;  they  are  of  great  extent  and 
of  varying  height,  being  carried  over  the  adjacent  hills,  and  across  the 
streams  on  arches.  As  a  means  of  defence  in  modern  warfare  they  are 
useless,  and  are  easily  scaled  at  night  at  places  when  the  gates  are  shut, 
a  feat  successfully  accomplished  by  an  American  lady  on  one  occasion 
when  happening  to  arrive  at  the  city  after  sunset.  These  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  gates  with  deep  overhanging  eaves ;  during  the  day  a 
continuous  stream  of  pedestrians  and  beasts  of  burden  is  passing  in  and 
out,  from  the  chairs  of  the  officials  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the  people, 
mingled  with  pack-ponies  and  oxen  overladen  with  all  kinds  of  produce. 
A  few  men,  presumably  soldiers,  guard  the  entrance,  armed  only  with 
old  and  rusty  halberds.  Near  at  hand  may  also  be  seen  one  or  two 
Chinamen  with  a  small  booth  containing  articles  for  sale  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  description — anything  that  can  be  imagined,  from  needles 
to  native  medicines.  1  found  my  way  with  the  help  of  a  boy  to  the 
English  Mission  where  I  sta;  ed. 

Soul  is  the  seat  of  Government,  if  absolute  despotism  can  be  said  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Government,  and  it  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  present  dynasty.  Its  natural  position  is  certainly  good  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides  except  on 
the  south,  the  town  reaching  to  their  very  base.  It  thence  covers  a 
considerable  area,  but  the  houses  are  little  better  than  plaster-thatched 
huts  ,*  the  population  is  said  to  number  500,000,  but  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  is  impossible,  nor  do  the  authorities  appear  to  have  or  to 
care  to  have  any  idea  of  the  actual  number  of  people  they  govern,  for 
on  my  asking,  on  a  later  occasion,  the  Assistant-Govenor  of  Ping-yang 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  population  of  the  town,  be  was  surprised  at 
the  question  as  if  I  should  expect  him  to  know.  In  Soul  there  are  only 
three  streets  deserving  of  the  name,  one  leading  to  the  King’s  palace,  one 
to  the  east  gate,  and  the  third  at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  other  thorough¬ 
fares  form  a  narrow,  tortuous,  uneven,  bewildering  maze  ;  there  are 
open  drains  on  one  or  both  sides,  not  infrequently  in  the  middle ; 
children,  dogs,  and  pigs  wallow  together  in  the  mud ;  the  stench  is 
intolerable,  and  the  filth  indescribably  offensive. 

****** 

Much  of  the  land  round  Soul  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal  crops 
being  Rice,  Tobacco,  Water  Melons,  Maize,  Millet,  Chinese  Cabbage,  and 
other  vegetables.  For  several  miles  along  the  route  taken,  the  indi¬ 
genous  vegetation  is  of  a  very  ordinary  description  ;  here  and  there  are 
clomps  of  Pinos  Thunbergi  and  Castanea  ;  a  Cot-leaved  Pyros,  Willows, 
and  Ampelopsis  are  common.  We  passed  the  first  night  in  a  village 
known  as  Now-yan,  about  ten  miles  from  Soul,  in  a  miserable  place 
called  an  Inn,  in  which  I  secured  a  room ,  or  rather  a  hole  about  8  feet 
square ;  the  Corean  villages  are  collections  of  mud-thatched  huts  in 
which  cleanliness  is  unknown,  and  the  close  pent-up  places  used  as 
sleeping  apartments  are  most  noisome  to  a  European,  rendered  the  more 
so  in  a  stifling  heat  of  from  80°  to  100°  Fahrenheit.  This  was  the 
guneral  character  of  the  village  dwellings  throughout  the  country 
through  which  I  passed,  and  no  better  accommodation  was  obtainable 
except  in  the  larger  towns.  On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  thirteen 
miles  further ;  the  roads  were  of  the  most  wretched  description,  in  some 
places  under  water,  in  others  encumbered  with  huge  stones.  On  the 
third  day  we  made  better  progress,  although  the  heat  was  oppressive. 
Among  the  arborescent  forms  noticed  were  Abies  firma,  Acanthopanax 
ricinifolinm,  Acer  crattegifolium,  a  Mulberry,  and  an  Oak  of  fine  propor¬ 
tions,  besides  the  trees  already  mentioned.  Further  on  Pinus  koraiensis 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  it  is  a  handsome  species  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,  with  a  regular  outline  and  readily  distinguishable  even  at  a 
distance  from  P.  densiflora  and  P.  Thunbergi,  with  which  it  is  often 
associated. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  Hoi-yang,  a  town  of  some  importance, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  surrounded  by  low 
hills.’  My  entry  into  the  town  and  my  reception  there  by  the  Prefect  or 
chief  magistrate  were  attended  with  incidents  so  bizarre  and  even 
ludicrous  to  European  ideas  of  official  etiquette  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  relating  them ;  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
phases  of  Corean  official  life.  At  about  three  miles  from  the  town  we 
(my  party)  were  met  by  two  guards  and  two  officers  of  the  Prefect,  that 
high  functionary  having  doubtless  been  informed  of  our  coming  by  his 
colleague  of  Keum  ;  the  two  guards  in  black  flowing  cotton  and  with 
red  bands  around  their  broad- brimmed  hats  went  on  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  us,  unceremoniously  ordering  everybody  off  the 
road ;  the  two  officers,  one  in  green  and  the  other  in  blue  uniform, 
sedately  fanning  themselves,  walked  behind  my  pony.  On  reaching  the 
town  the  guards  blew  their  5-feet-long  tiumpets.  I  was  requested  to 
trot,  the  guards  and  the  officials  running,  and  in  that  style  we  entered. 
We  had  but  just  reached  the  great  chamber  of  the  Prefect’s  quarters 
when  amidst  the  most  discordant  music  and  surrounded  by  guards, 
attendants  and  scribes,  the  Prefect  came  forth  ;  the  scribes  were  in  white 
with  black  hats,  the  others  wore  yellow,  crimson  or  green  robes  hanging 
from  their  shoulders  with  very  loose  sleeves  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  cord-girdle.  These  coloured  robes  are  very  thin,  and  are  thrown 
over  the  invariable  white  costume.  On  entering  the  courtyard  the 
Prefect’s  chair  was  put  down,  accompanied  by  singing,  and  he  advanced 
up  the  steps.  He  was  attired  in  the  usual  official  costume,  exactly  the 
same  as  I  bad  seen  in  other  places — a  black  robe  with  orange  and 


crimson  sleeves  and  blue  sash,  and  a  black  bat  tied  under  his  chin  by 
strings  of  yellow  beads.  He  gravely  sat  down  after  leaving  his  shoes 
on  the  steps.  At  first  he  seemed  somewhat  cold,  but  after  partaking  of 
my  offerings  of  ginger-nuts,  biscuits,  lime-juice,  coffee  and  prunes,  he 
became  mere  cordial,  informed  me  that  I  was  the  first  foreigner  he  had 
ever  spoken  to,  and  hoped  I  would  stay  with  him  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  according  to  Pak’s  interpretation.  I  then  brought  out  my 
.  camera  and  glasses,  with  which  he  was  much  amused  ;  afterwards  the 
discharge  in  rapid  succession  of  all  the  chambers  of  a  revolver  consider¬ 
ably  astonished  him.  He  then  offered  to  show  me  everything  in  his 
district  if  I  would  stay  long  enough,  but  I  said  I  could  only  stay  that 
afternoon,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  all  I  could.  He  then  rose  and  left, 
but  immediately  sent  his  arm-chair  to  bring  me  to  his  residence. 
Accompanied  by  shrill  pipings  and  noisy  drummings,  and  by  a  crowd  of 
attendants,  some  in  uniform  and  some  not,  I  proceeded  to  the  “  Yamen  ” 
not  far  distant.  On  entering  the  courtyard  a  matchlock  was  discharged, 
I  understood,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  guest.  I  was 
received  in  a  small  room  furnished  with  cushions,  on  one  of  which, 
opposite  the  Prefect,  I  was  placed  with  Pak  on  one  side  and  an 
attendant  on  the  other.  The  Prefect  first  apologised  for  the  smallness 
of  his  retinue,  and  then  caused  it  to  pass  in  review  before  me,  sixty  to 
seventy  scribes  leading  the  way  and  bowing  as  they  passed  till  their 
foreheads  almost  touched  the  ground  ;  eight  or  ten  soldiers  followed, 
wretched-looking  fellows  with  matchlocks  300  years  old,  and  lastly  two 
female  slaves,  drudges  who  did  the  dirty  work.  It  was  a  curious  sight 
indeed  to  see  this  despot — for  in  exceptional  cases  he  has  the  power  of 
life  and  death — sitting  on  his  haunches  with  his  legs  twisted  under  him, 
smoking  a  pipe  a  yard  long,  and  eyeing  his  dependents  as  they  passed. 
Then  followed  a  feast.  On  little  round  tables  were  several  dishes 
containing  vegetable  mixtures  more  or  less  unsavoury,  the  most  palatable 
one  being  a  mixture  of  gensan  and  honey  ;  Cherries  were  also  brought 
on,  small  but  eatable,  and  Corean  whisky  which  is  taken  neat.  AP  this 
put  the  Prefect  in  good  humour,  in  evidence  of  which  he  sent  for  the 
prisoners  of  the  day  in  order  to  pardon  them  in  my  honour.  They 
came,  a  wretched  lot,  each  with  his  head  thrust  through  a  hole  at  one 
end  of  a  board  5  to  (>  feet  long,  which  all  are  thence  compelled  to  carry 
in  front  of  them.  After  dispensirg  justice  in  this  patriarchal  fashion  I 
photographed  him  in  his  ordinary  official  costume,  and  we  then 
proceeded  to  view  his  summer  house  outside  the  town — a  charming  spot ; 
the  bouse  is  built  on  a  high  knoll  surrounded  by  hills,  and  with  a  broad 
rapid  stream  at  the  base.  He  is  justly  proud  of  it. 

We  left  Hoi-yang  at  seven  o’cloc’x  on  the  following  morning  in 
company  with  the  Prefect  en  route  for  the  Diamond  Mountains,  and  on 
the  following  day  reached  the  monastery  of  Pyo-un-SA  situated  at  their 
base,  a  Buddhist  institution  well  described  by  Campbell  in  his  Consular 
report,  and  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract ; — “  The  monastery 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  detached  buildings  scattered  about  in  no 
particular  arrangement,  tbe  best  of  them  not  more  than  40  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Externally  all  are  of  the  usual 
Corean  type — oblong  with  massive  tiled  roofs  and  deep  overhanging 
eaves  which  often  shelter  an  abundance  of  wood-carving.  The  panels  of 
the  doors  are  cut  into  a  sort  of  open  work,  which  allows  a  modicum  of 
light  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  horizontal  beams  on  which  the 
roof  rests  are  ornamented  with  figures  of  mythical  animals  in  green  and 
gold,  the  projecting  rafters  are  gaudily  painted,  and  over  the  entrance 
to  each  structure  is  an  inscription  board  bearing  its  name,  usually 
fanciful  and  high-sounding,  in  white  or  gold  letters.  The  interior  of 
the  shrines  proper  are  lofty  ;  huge  pillars  a  yard  in  diameter,  made  of 
single  timbers,  support  the  roof,  and  the  ceilings  are  panelled,  and 
curiously  though  pleasingly  embellished  with  intricate  designs  in  many 
colours.  The  principal  shrine  is  called  the  Sa-Siiing-Choa  or  “  Hall  of 
the  Pour  Sages,”  and  contains  three  Buddhas  in  different  attitudes  of 
meditation,  sixteen  Lo-hans  with  their  attendants,  and  a  remarkable 
picture  worked  in  silk  and  gold  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  which  the 
monks  declared  had  come  from  China  at  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  some  1400  years  ago.  The  altar  is  canopied  with  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  reticulation  of  woodwork  in  three  tiers,  also  gorgeously  painted  and 
decorated.  This,  too,  belonged  to  the  original  building  as  did  the 
massive  pine  pillars,  everything  else  being  modern.  The  figures  of 
Buddha  are  of  clay,  gilt,  and  the  cast  of  countenance  is  distinctly 
Corean.  Behind  the  Sa-Saing-Chon  is  an  annexe  containing  three 
images  of  Hindoo  appearance  ;  they  are  of  cast  iron,  gilt  as  usual,  and 
came  from  So-yo  (India)  a  long  time  ago.  A  magnificent  Saiisburia 
(Ginkgo  biloba)  shades  this  annexe  in  front,  and  the  parterre  is 
brightened  by  a  bed  of  Asters.” 

Most  of  the  hills,  even  in  this  country  of  hills,  are  only  chains  of 
gentle  slopes  and  rounded  summits,  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  anything 
to  surpass  the  Diamond  Mountains  for  rugged  and  inacessible  rocks — 
hurled  apparently  one  on  the  other,  presenting  to  the  view  jugged  out¬ 
lines  of  serrated  peaks,  magnificent  in  their  unreachable  isolation — only 
birds  can  hope  to  set  foot  on  the  majority  of  the  summits.  In  these 
isolated  mountains,  precipicous  rocks,  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  rank 
with  vegetation,  enclose  a  narrow  valley,  where,  buried  in  the  utmost 
calm,  Buddhist  monasteries  have  existed  for  centuries,  though  those 
tending  them  bear  an  evil  reputation  for  ignorance  and  profligacy.  Of 
this  I  did  not  see  much,  though  on  one  occasion,  outside  the  gate  of  a 
large  city,  we  rode  by  two  monks  in  the  garb  of  their  calling  lying 
helplessly  intoxicated  on  the  road.  Near  Soul  in  a  mountain  fastness  is 
a  monastery,  the  monks  of  which  are  said  to  bo  trained  as  soldiers  to 
defend  the  King's  person  in  time  of  danger  on  his-  fleeing  to  their 
retreat. 
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The  next  morning  we  started  early  on  our  return  to  Hoi-yang  by 
the  same  route  as  we  came,  and  which  we  reached  late  in  the  evening. 
A  party  of  monks  accompanied  ns  a  good  way  before  they  said  good¬ 
bye.  The  monks  of  the  Diamond  Mountains,  of  whom  there  are  from 
800  to  400  quartered  in  the  different  monasteries,  are,  as  a  class, 
remarkably  kind,  hospitable  and  open-handed,  and  generally  refuse  to 
accept  any  payment  for  entertainment  or  for  services  rendered.  They 
are  said  to  be  recruited  chiefly  from  children  whose  parents  are  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  on  account  of  poverty,  and  from  waifs  and  strays  picked 
up  in  the  large  towns.  After  a  day’s  rest  at  Hoi-yang  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey  to  the  treaty  port  of  Wonsan,  where  we  arrived  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  17th  ;  the  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
was  intense,  the  thermometer  rising  to  92°  Fahrenheit  at  11  A. M.  and 
up  to  95°  by  1.30  p.m.  Wonsan  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  of  the 
treaty  ports  ;  the  Japanese  quarter  is  clean  and  has  broad  streets,  and 
unlike  Fusan  or  Chemulpoo  it  is  separated  by  some  distance  from  the 
native  quarter. 

By  this  time  I  had  obtained  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  ofldcial  classes  in 
Corea.  During  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  country  I  was,  with  one 
exception,  treated  by  them  with  uniform  courtesy.  By  the  common 
people  they  are  much  feared ;  each  Governor  in  his  province,  each 
Prefect  in  his  district  is  a  despot ;  for  the  slightest  oflEence,  or  even  on  a 
false  accusation  they  can  order  a  coolie  to  be  whipped,  or  a  man  of  good 
position  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the  shins,  a  punishment  sometimes  so 
severely  inflicted  as  to  cause  d^th.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
"  squeezing  ”  unmercifully,  it  being  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  save 
money ;  should  it  become  known  to  the  Prefect  that  some  fortunate 
individual  has  any  savings,  he  is  peremptorily  told  to  give  them  up. 
Should  the  man  demur  or  invent  some  excuse,  in  a  few  days  he  is 
summoned  to  the  Yamen,  a  false  accusation  is  preferred  against  him  by 
an  underling,  and  the  inevitable  whipping  or  bastinadoing  follows.  The 
people,  if  report  speaks  truly,  and  the  little  a  traveller  through  the 
country  may  observe  strongly  supports  the  statement,  are  thoroughly 
ground  down  by  the  despotic  sway  of  both  great  and  petty  officials.  All 
the  Europeans  in  the  country  are  agreed  that  sooner  or  later  a  general 
upheaval  of  the  masses  is  inevitable,  as  the  only  means  of  checking  the 
cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  they  are  governed.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Prefects  treated  me  courteously  and  in  their  best  manner  in  their 
respective  districts  ;  it  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  for  they  have  not  much 
to  offer,  but  offering  what  they  did  gave  me  an  insight  into  Corean 
manners  and  customs  I  should  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  At  their 
prefectures  I  was  always  able  to  sleep,  a  welcome  change  from  the  small, 
filthy,  insect-teeming  inns  in  those  villages  where  no  prefectures  are 
found. 


OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

A  LIFELONG  desire  was  recently  gratified  by  a  visit — unfortunately 
all  too  short,  though — to  this  famous  old  garden,  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  established  in  Great  Britain  (1666).  Curiously  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  patch  of  a  weedy  looking  plant  growing  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  gardens  under  the  wall  of  a  building,  and  said  to 
be  the  only  plant  resurrected  from  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  The 
plants  were  past  the  flowering  stage,  also  devoid  of  foliage,  but  the 
slender  stems  were  laden  with  seed  pods,  and  which  indicated  the  plant 
being  a  member  of  the  Cruciferous  order,  being  long  and  slender  and 
resembling  the  seed  vessels  of  the  common  Charlock. 

In  close  proximity  was  a  large  patch  of  Equisetum  hyemale,  an 
elegant  and  effective  Horsetail,  thus  grown.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
dye  their  fingernails  a  yellow  colour  with  its  juice.  Another  not 
common  plant  in  flower  was  the  scarlet  coloured  Worm  Grass,  Spigelia 
marylandica,  a  hardy  herbaceous  subject  and  worth  cultivating.  Time 
would  only  permit  of  a  glance  at  the  beds  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  but  they  appeared  to  he  very  well  labelled  and  kept  in 
good  order. 

Amongst  the  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  noticed 
Ptelea  trifolata,  Pyrus  Aria,  with  its  glaucous  foliage,  Sophora  japonica. 
In  a  cool  corridor  connecting  the  exotic  aquarium  was  seen,  trained 
against  a  back  wall,  a  plant  of  the  orange  coloured  flowering  Strepto- 
solen  (Browallia)  Jamesoni ;  evidently  it  is  a  plant  worthy  of  extended 
cultivation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the  succulent  house  was  a  tall  old 
plant  of  Beaucarnea  glauca  in  bloom,  and  its  large  bushy  inflorescence 
preseiited  a  curious  appearance,  towering  above  its  Yucca-like  foliage. 
Most  interesting  was  the  exotic  aquarium,  and  the  various  Nympheeas 
and  other  aquatics  looked  very  healthy  and  flourishing,  and  rendered 
further  interesting  in  association  with  the  lively  stock  of  gold  fish,  and 
which,  on  a  rap  of  the  knuckles  upon  the  edge  of  the  tank,  came  in  a 
body  towards  the  spot  to  be  fed.  Amongst  the  several  plants  sur¬ 
rounding  the  edge  of  the  tank  is  a  huge  'patch  of  the  tall  and  elegant 
Papyrus  elegans. 

As  a  link  between  the  past  and  present  ages  of  the  modes  of  green¬ 
house  heating  apparatuses,  a  very  primitive  utensil  for  the  purpose  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  attached  to  the  gardens,  and  was  used  to  keep 
out  the  cold  in  frosty  weather.  What  would  our  present-day  gardeners 
think  of  having  to  draw  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  conservatory 
an  open  wickerwork  box  fixed  upon  four  wheels  and  filled  with  red-hot 
charcoal  throughout  the  night  during  severe  frosty  weather  ? 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  curator,  for  the  neat  and 
cleanly  way  in  which  his  charge  is  kept.— W.  G.,  Birmingham, 


Early  Buds. 


This  has  been  an  extraordinary  season.  By  the  Ist  of  August  we 
had  as  many  buds  ready  to  take  as  we  usually  have  by  the  20th.  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Lechd  after  being  topped  showed  the  second  crown  by  the 
end  of  July,  and  one  plant  is  being  sent  on  again.  This  is  possibly  the 
best  dwarf  sturdy  grower  we  have,  the  plants  being  about  2  feet  high, 
with  very  strong  dark  foliage. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Carnot. 

Those  who  are  growing  this  flue  variety  for  the  first  time  should 
watch  it  closely,  give  very  little  water,  and  scarcely  any  stinvulants. 
The  growth  is  very  apt  to  burst,  and  the  bud  stem  gets  too  thick.  Those 
who  have  their  plants  going  away  to  third  buds  can  be  more  liberal,  but 
on  no  account  feed  a  first  crown  bud  till  the  petals  are  visible.  Two  of 
our  plants  were  spoiled  last  year  by  too  generous  treatment. 

Pointing  Stakes  for  the  “  Mums.” 

Those  who  use  canes  for  support  will  find  they  cut  much  easier  if  the 
ends  are  soaked  in  hot  water.  Make  the  first  cut  through  with  a  slant  of 
4  inches  for  a  large  cane,  3  inches  for  medium,  and  take  a  slight  shaving 
off  the  back  and  sides  of  the  point  only.  We  used  to  make  a  much 
shorter  point.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  joint  by  running  the  knife  oat 
above  it. 

Yello'w  Thrips  on  Chrysanthemums. 

“R.  M.,  Somerset,"  will  do  well  to  add  a  little  petroleum  to  the 
tobacco  powder,  and  a  small  quantity  will  saturate  a  tin  of  powder.  Be 
on  the  safe  side,  for  if  made  too  wet  it  does  not  run  down  into  the  points, 
Mix  in  the  tin  by  stirring  and  a  good  shake.  The  handiest  thing  1  have 
used  to  apply  the  powder  is  a  Colman’s  penny  mustard  tin,  with  a  few 
small  nail  holes  in  the  centre  of  the  cover.  This  goes  nicely  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  The  powder  should  be  applied  some  quiet  morning  or 
evening  when  there  is  no  dew.  Hold  the  leaves  open  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  If  done  early  in  the  evening,  the  small  leaves  are  much 
tougher.  Do  not  wash  the  powder  off,  but  apply  a  second  dose  if 
required. — W.  B. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Woodhatch. 

To  a  query  put  to  Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood’s  excellent  gardener, 
the  other  day  respecting  his  Chrysanthemums,  the  reply  was,  “  Come 
across  and  see.”  As  I  was  then  very  near  I  accepted  the  Invitation. 
Really  I  wished  to  learn  how  the  long  continued  heat  and  drought  had 
affected  the  plants.  The  site  on  which  the  plants  stand  slopes  to  the 
south,  and  is  a  very  hot  one.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  place  in  which,  were 
harm  done,  it  would  have  been  evident.  The  plants  are  there,  some  600 
or  more,  in  splendid  form.  The  harm  is  non-existent.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  plants  in  better  form,  with  the  exception  that  a  few, 
especially  of  the  Princess  type,  seem  to  be  taller  than  usual.  Foliage 
has  been  well  preserved,  and  growths  have  been  first  class.  When 
mildew  presented  itself  the  plants  were  syringed  with  a  mild  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime  solution.  Not  one  plant  is  in  a  larger  than  9-inch  pot, 
and  they  occasionally  get  weak  liquid  manure  waterings.  They  ^11 
have  it  rather  stronger  later  on. — A 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee,  July  28th.— -Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
(in  the  chair) ;  Dr.  Russell,  Rev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Primula  with  Myxogastres. — The  following  report  was  received  from 
Kew  with  reference  to  the  specimen  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  : — 
“  The  organism  is  one  of  the  Myxogastres  (Physarum  gyrosum,  Rost). 
It  is  not  a  parasite,  and  will  do  no  injury  unless  it  occurs  in  immense 
quantity,  when  it  might  be  washed  away  by  spreading.  The  early  or 
plasmodium  condition  develops  in  darkness,  and  finally  creeps  up  any¬ 
thing,  organic  or  inorganic,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  its  spores  in  a 
position  where  they  may  be  readily  diffused  at  maturity  by  wind  and 
rain.” 

Pelargoniums  Treated  with  Salts. — Notes  were  compared  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  three  sets  of  whito  Pelargoniums  under  experiment. 
Mr.  Henslow  said  that  in  his  case  all  tho  plants  treated  with  the  salts, 
though  perfectly  vigorous,  had  failed  up  to  the  present  time  to  develop 
any  flowers,  the  trusses  perishing  when  about  half  an  inch  long,  but  that 
they  were  now  beginning  to  form  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
plants  not  treated  with  salts  had  flowered  well  the  whole  time.  Mr. 
Wilks  and  Dr.  Russell,  both  alike,  had  all  the  plants  flowering  ;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  offset  upon  the  blossoms. 

Decdar  with  Cones. — Mr.  Henslow  recorded  the  somewhat  unusual 
fact  that  one  tree  out  of  four,  planted  about  forty  years  ago  in  his  garden 
at  Drayton  House,  Ealing,  had  six  cones  upon  it  at  the  present  time. 

Tomatoes,  Diseased, — Mr.  Hillier  of  Bariton,  near  Petersfield,  for¬ 
warded  some  Tomatoes  which  failed  to  colour  properly  at  the  base. 
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They  were  forwarded  to  Kew  for  examination,  whence  the  following 
report  has  been  received ; — “  The  fruit  has  ripened  unevenly,  dae 
probably  to  a  disturbance  in  some  part  of  the  plant,  presnmably  the 
root,  which,  however,  is  not  forthcoming  for  examination.” 

Grapes,  Blighted. — Mr.  Messinger  of  WoolverstonelGardens,  Ipswich, 
sent  a  bunch  showing  some  afEection  to  the  stalk  and  leaves.  It  was 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  investigation. 


Chiswick,  July  31st. — The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  held 
its  fourth  meeting  for  this  season  at  Chiswick  on  the  Slst  ult.,  and  it 
will  not  be  the  last  evidently.  There  were  present  Mr.  P.  Crowley 
(Chairman)  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (Secretary),  and  Messrs.  Bates,  Wythes, 
Fife,  A.  Dean,  G.  H.  Sage,  J.  Willard,  J.  Cheal,  A.  F.  Barron,  Glen,  and 
J.  Wright.  The  members  were  first  condacted  to  the  extensive  trial  of 
Potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  earlier  varieties,  of  which  some 
twenty  or  so  were  lifted,  both  new  and  old.  A  few  were  selected  for 
cooking,  the  majority  showing  nothing  distinctively  striking. 

Of  these  after  tasting  (for  the  cooking  is  always  well  done  at  Chis¬ 
wick),  Famous  (Ross),  a  good  clean  white  kidney,  was  awarded  three 
marks.  One  or  two  others,  apparently  not  fully  ripe,  were  of  but  mode¬ 
rate  quality.  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  also  cooked,  was  excellent  in 
flavour  and  very  mealy.  There  is  a  large  number  of  later  varieties  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  that  an  extensive  breadth  of  Beet  is  interviewed. 
Some  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  think  that  except  in  special  cases 
trials  of  Potatoes  to  test  new  varieties  may  well  rest  for  a  few  years,  as 
nothing  specially  out  of  the  way  seems  to  be  possible. 

A  collection  of  Dwarf  French  Beans  was  also  examined.  The  season 
has  not  been  favourable  to  these,  and  few  had  full  justice  done  them. 
In  most  cases  the  pods  were  a  little  past  their  best  owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought.  Four  from  Senary  of  Erfurt  were  selected  for  cooking. 
Gloire  de  Lyon,  White  Waxgate,  and  Dwarf  Flageolet  wax  :  all  of  the 
golden  podded  section,  and  Suabian  Forcing,  an  early  and  free  cropping 
variety.  No  awards  were  made,  but  it  was  specially  desired  that  a 
good  trial  of  forcing  dwarf  Beans  should  take  place  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring,  and  the  latter  variety  be  included  in  the  trial.  That 
should  prove,  if  well  carried  out,  of  great  interest.  An  improved  form  of 
the  Early  Mohawk  from  Mr.  Wythes  named  Syon  Prolific  was  also  cooked. 
Next  some  100  so-called  varieties  of  Tomatoes  in  pots  and  in  pairs  of 
plants  were  seen. 

Nothing  of  a  specially  novel  nature  was  found ;  indeed,  sameness 
seemed  greatly  to  characterise  most  of  the  varieties.  Two  of  the  smooth 
round  red  form,  or  Perfection  type,  Nield’s  Seedling  and  Toang’s 
Eclipse,  both  comparatively  dwarf  or  compact  habited  and  free  fruiting, 
had  awards  of  merit,  as  also  had  Chiswick  Dessert,  a  pretty  cluster,  red, 
small,  and  good  flavoured.  The  best  flavoured  of  all  was,  without  doubt, 
Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget. 

Again,  with  Tomatoes,  the  Committee  were  strongly  of  opinion, 
seeing  that  little  or  no  advance  is  being  made,  that  trials  of  these  as  at 
present  conducted  be  suspended  for  a  few  years,  to  afford  time  for  the 
production  of  something  that  can  really  be  regarded  as  an  improvement. 


BOURNEMOUTH  GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  selected  for  their  eighth  annual 
excursion  Cadland  Park,  near  Southampton,  the  residence  of  A.  C. 
Drummond,  Esq.,  J.P.  Two  four-horse  chars-a-lano  conveyed  the 
party,  and  the  teautiful  drive  of  about  thirty  miles  each  way,  passing 
through  Lymington  (where  horses  were  changed)  and  Beaulieu  was 
much  enjoyed. 

On  arriving  at  Cadlandg  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Mr. 
G.  Garner,  head  gardener,  and  also  Mr.  Lawrie,  steward.  The  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  were  first  inspected.  Upwards  of  40,000 
plants  are  bedded  out  annually,  consequently  a  fine  display  is  made,  but 
the  long  continued  drought  had  made  itself  felt  even  in  this  favoured 
spot.  The  views  from  the  grounds,  and  also  from  the  top  of  the  mansion, 
are  grand — Southampton,  with  its  docks  and  shipping,  Netley  Hospital, 
and  all  along  the  coast  line  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the 
grounds  and  park  were  some  splendid  trees,  and  near  a  pond  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kitchen  garden  stands  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  deciduous 
Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  In  perfect  health  and  condition,  with 
a  stem  measuring  16  feet  in  circumference  at  8  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  this  country. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glass  department  were  also  visited,  and  the 
splendid  houses  of  Grapes  and  Peaches  were  much  admired,  and  also  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  grown  for  house  decoration,  which 
were  in  the  best  of  condition.  Luncheon  was  provided  in  a  marquee  in 
the  park.  Mr.  C.  H.  Mate,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Lawrie,  Mr.  Davy  (Clerk  of  Works),  and  Mr.  Garner, 
several  members  of  the  Association  being  present.  Mr.  Skinner  proposed 
the  health  of  Mr.  Drummond,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  Society  to  visit  his  beautiful  place.  Mr.  Lawrie  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  toast  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Drummond.  The  Chairman,  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  proposed  Mr.  Garner’s  health,  and  also  presented 
him  with  a  silver-mounted  walking  stick  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit,  to 
which  Mr.  Garner  suitably  replied.  Cricket  and  other  games  were 
indulged  in  during  the  afternoon,  and  after  tea  had  been  partaken  of  a 
start  was  made  for  home  a  little  before  six,  Bournemouth  being  reached 
in  safety  before  ten  o’clock,  one  and  all  declaring  it  one  of  the  best 
excursions  the  Society  had  ever  held. 


A  TRIPLE  LADDER  FOR  GATHERING  FRUIT. 

As  a  fruit  grower  of  over  twenty  years’  standing  1  offer  a  suggestion 
to  tbe  readers  of  the  Journal  in  the  matter  of  ladders. 

Plan. — Three  ladders,  each  fastened  at  the  top  to  a  triangle  made  of 
three-quarter-inch  rod  iron  by  single  hinges,  screwed  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  ladders. 

Material. — A  rod  of  three-quarter-inch  iron,  3  feet  long,  to  make 
the  triang’e.  Six  pieces  of  flat  bar  iron  three-quarters  inch  wide,  with 
eye  or  hinge  made  on  one  end,  to  be  screwed  to  the  under  side  of  each 
ladder  at  the  top  by  three  or  four  screws.  Wood  for  the  ladder  sides 


1  inch  by  2^  inches  of  the  required  length  ;  rounds  of  ladder  of  ash  or 

oak. 

The  width  between  the  sides  9  inches,  to  allow  of  two  feet  standing 
on  the  same  round  of  the  ladder  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  hinges  should 
be  slipped  on  to  tbe  triangle,  two  to  each  side,  before  it  is  joined. 

The  ladders  may  be  any  length,  and  for  trees  up  to  the  ages  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years  they  are  much  better  than  double  ladders,  which  must  be 
made  wide  at  the  bottom  to  give  steadiness,  and  where  bush  fruits  are 
grown  under  it  is  diflacult  to  find  room  for  the  two  legs.  A  single  ladder 
is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  young  fruit  plantation. 

The  sides  of  the  triple  ladder  should  be  parallel — in  fact,  might  be 
narrower  at  tbe  bottom  if  the  ladders  are  wanted  for  use  where  there  is 
an  undergrowth,  thus  making  it  still  easier  to  find  a  place  for  tbe  three 
ladders. 

I  have  seta  of  from  e’gbt  to  sixteen  rounds  each,  and  find  that  1  by 
2^-incb  deal  is  quite  strong  enough  for  the  sides,  and  at  that  length  and 
weight  the  ladders  are  quite  portable  and  easy  to  be  moved.  It  often 


happens  that  two  women  can  gather  on  one  set,  when  they  can  readily 
shift  them  round  the  tree  ;  or  in  the  shorter  lengths  a  woman  can 
freely  work  a  set  alone.  I  consider  that  one  woman  can  gather  as  much 
fruit  by  this  method  as  two  or  more  can  with  single  ladders.  They  are 
as  firm  at  the  top  as  the  ground  is,  and  are  not  affected  by  wind. 

The  ladder  is  not  patented,  and  can  be  made  by  any  carpenter  and 
blacksmith.  I  have  had  them  of  all  lengths  in  use  for  sixteen  years, 
and  use  nothing  else  on  my  40  acres  of  fruit,  except,  as  the  trees  get 
older,  a  single  ladder  for  tbe  tops. 

The  illustrations  will  assist  readers  who  are  desirous  of  constructing 
ladders  on  this  system  .—a,  shows  the  ladder  as  set  up  for  use  ;  and 
i,  as  laid  down,  one  ladder  shown,  illustrating  the  method  of  putting 
together.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  they  are  drawn  together 
for  carrying  about. — Y, 

I  We  are  much  obliged  to  “  Y.,”  who  is  not  a  light-weight,  and  if  the 
ladders  will  bear  him  they  will  be  strong  enough  for  the  majority  of 
fruit  gatherers,! 
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GAILLARDIAS. 

Among  choice  hardy  perennials  Gaillardias  should  always  be  found. 
Their  average  is  about  2  feet,  though  in  wet  seasons  they  will  attain  in 
some  varieties  to  nearly  3  feet,  in  fact  by  trenching  the  ground  and 
manuring  freely  you  may  almost  tempt  them  in  any  season  to  the  latter 
named  height.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1893  that  I  planted  a  bed  of  these 
flowers,  and  among  them  a  fair  proportion  of  G.  grandiflora  maxima,  « 
variety  which  grew  at  least  inches  across.  Without  a  singlt 
exception  the  whole  of  these  attained  to  about  3  feet  high,  but  I  did  not 
admire  them  on  this  account,  as  they  needed  staking,  which  the  others 
do  not. 

Originally  Gaillardias  were  confined  to  those  colours  which  made 
them  figure  so  conspicuously  among  other  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
border — namely,  orange,  crimsou,  and  gold.  Often  these  three  predominant 
colours  may  be  found  in  well-defined  circles  in  one  flower,  and  who  will 
gainsay  that  such  a  combination  as  this  is  not  calculated  to  make  up  a 
flower  of  unsurpassed  gaiety  ?  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  after  attending 
many  exhibitions,  and  having  exhibited  these  flowers  among  other 
hardy  plants,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  anyone  not 
appreciating  them  ;  in  fact  they  always  seem  to  be  foremost  among  the 
admired,  and  I  doubt  not  when  the  public  have  become  persuaded  of 
their  hardiness  and  strictly  perennial  character  they  will  be  much  more 
largely  grown  than  hitherto.  In  point  of  colour  Gaillardias  are 
evidently  undergoing  a  change,  for  now  among  seedlings  we  frequently 
find  gold  seifs,  also  flowers  made  up  of  orange,  and  still  others  merging 
into  canary  yellow.  This  year  I  have  some  plants  of  a  soft  yellow,  an 
exquisite  flower,  the  general  tone  and  aspect  being  such  as  one  can 
admire  unceasingly  without  fear  of  tiring  ;  besides,  being  a  self-coloured 
flower,  the  disc  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  florets,  which  is  not  usual. 

But  there  is  yet  an  important  point  to  consider  in  respect  to  these 
flowers.  As  regards  their  culture  I  need  say  but  little,  for  any  well- 
enriched  border  will  grow  them  to  perfection,  and  given  full  sun  thej 
will  form  a  really  sumptuous  display  in  themselves.  Then  as  to  getting 
a  stock  of  them.  Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  came  most  freely 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  January,  and  most  of  the  planii 
will  flower  during  the  year,  provided  they  have  the  requisite  attentior 
and  are  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  established  in  their  pots,  into 
which  they  need  placing  singly  when  large  enough  to  handle  con¬ 
veniently,  They  do  not,  however,  show  themselves  to  advantage  till  the 
next  season,  when  they  spring  up  into  large  tufts  and  are  laden  with 
their  flowers  and  buds.  We  must  have  other  methods  of  propagating 
the  best  varieties — I  mean  the  selected  forms  from  the  seedlings.  We 
cannot  depend  on  seeds  for  these,  for  there  will  hardly  be  two  alike,  so 
that  we  must  resort  to  cuttings,  divisions  of  the  rootstock,  or  root 
cuttings.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  best  system  of  all.  Almost  every 
scrap  of  root  will  grow,  so  that  with  care  and  discretion  a  stock  of  young 
plants  may  soon  be  obtained,  and  they  are  worth  attention  in  this 
respect. 

To  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in  the  same  quantity  as  root  cuttingi^, 
they  may  be  increased  by  division,  and  for  cuttings  these  must  be 
secured  in  spring  just  as  growth  commences.  For  propagation  by 
root  cuttings,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  them  into  lengths  of  an 
inch  or  thereabouts,  and  place  in  a  perpendicular  position  around  the 
interior  of  some  pots  or  pans  in  sandy  soil,  and  if  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a  dung  frame,  be  at  hand  this  will  make  a 
capital  place  for  them.  Leave  the  apex  of  the  root  just  emerging  from 
the  soil,  and  in  a  few  weeks  signs  of  new  growth  will  be  apparent.  In 
large  establishments  or  small — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  flowers  are 
in  demand  in  a  cut  state — these  Gaillardias  should  be  largelv  grown  ; 
they  continue  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  perfection,  and  this  during  the 
recent  hot  weather,  especially  so  if  the  flowers  are  cut  in  the  early 
morn  instead  of  in  the  heat  of  the  day. — J.  E . 


THE  MUSHROOM  INDUSTRY  OF  PARIS. 

A  KECENTI.Y  published  volume  of  the  United  States  Consular 
Reports  contains  detailed  information  on  the  culture  of  Mushrooms  in 
France.  The  following  account  is  given  regarding  the  cultivation  and 
preserving  of  Mushrooms  in  Paris,  where  the  industry  would  appear  to 
have  become  one  of  tremendous  proportions,  involving  extensive  skill 
and  labour,  and  employing  a  capital  of  about  £l,r>00,000. 

Mushrooms  are  cultivated  in  caves  specially  prepared  for  their 
growth.  They  grow  every  day  in  the  year,  each  day  producing  a  new 
crop  or  growth,  though  cultivators  of  this  vegetable  divide  them  into 
lour  seasons,  which  they  call  autumn,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  beds. 
They  are  planted,  or  rather  the  beds  are  prepared,  about  three  months 
before  they  b(gin  to  bear,  and  when  once  started  they  continuously 
bring  forth  large  quantities  each  day,  regulated  more  or  less  accordingly 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  caves,  which  is  governed  by  the  dryness  or 
dampness  of  the  weather,  until  the  soil  is  entirely  exhausted. 

Growers  of  this  vegetable  say  that  a  Mushroom  bed  bears  daily  for 
about  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  soil  is  exhausted  of 
its  substance,  and  new  beds,  which  three  months  previously  had  been 
prepared,  then  begin  to  bear  ;  hence  it  is  that  this  vegetable  is  found 
fresh  in  the  markets  every  day  in  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  around  Paris  is  the  Mushroom 
caves,  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  tunnels  containing,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  feet,  small  beds  of  horse  manure  mixed  with  virgin 
soil.  Tne  caves  where  Mushrooms  are  grown  are  especially  prepared, 
and  great  care  and  attention  is  given  to  their  keeping  and  perfect 


preservation.  The  temperature  varies  bnt  little  in  summer  or  winter, 
and  only  climatic  influences — that  is  to  say,  a  very  dry  or  very  wet 
season,  more  than  one  of  heat  or  cold,  tends  to  affect  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  beds.  The  Mushrooms  are  gathered  every  morning,  trimmed, 
washed,  and  sorted,  according  to  size  and  quality,  preparatory  to 
marketing.  Those  that  are  to  be  preserved  are  sent  to  the  factories  for 
canning,  where  they  are  again  washed  in  salt  and  water,  selec'ed  and 
separated  according  to  quality,  and  then  slightly  cooked  before  being 
placed  in  tins.  After  the  tins  have  been  closed  and  soldered  they  are 
then  boiled  again,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  perfectly  preserved. 
Mushrooms  are  never  washed  in  salt  water  unless  for  preserving 
purposes. — (Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.') 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— -August  1st  and  3rd. 

The  usual  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Southampton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  held  on  the  dates  named,  and  was  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  a  success.  Unfortunately  the  present  is  the  last  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  by  the  Society  in  its  beautiful  grounds  in  Westwotd 
Park,  the  lease  having  expired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Society  will  in 
the  future  be  located  somewhere  where  the  Southampton  inhabitants 
will  patronise  the  shows.  No  Society  has  a  better  class  of  men  than 
those  who  constitute  the  Council,  backed  as  they  are  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced,  able,  and  painstaking  Secretaries  in  the  universe.  The 
arrangements  at  the  present  meeting  were,  as  usual,  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Alderman  W.  H.  Rogers  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Fuidge  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dallison  his  assistant,  worked  hard 
to  obtain  success. 

Plants,  as  usual,  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  exhibition, 
although  fruit,  vegetables,  and  cut  flowers  were  worthy  and  important 
features.  The  principal  class  was  that  for  ten  stove  or  greenhouse 
specimens,  half  to  be  in  bloom.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  an  easy 
first,  having,  as  might  be  expected,  specimens  of  high  class  quality. 
Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  fully  5  feet  in  diameter,  was  a  mass  of  its 
rosy  purple  blossoms  ;  Ixora  salicifolia,  Dipladenia  profusa,  and  Statice 
Gilbert!  were  the  other  principal  flowering  plants.  Crotons  Chelsoni 
and  angustifolium  were  marvels  of  health  and  colouring  of  the  foliage  ; 
a  grand  specimen  of  Kentia  Fosteriana  thoroughly  represented  the 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  W.  Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Sibtborpe  Lodge, 
Shirley,  was  a  creditable  second,  showing  well  flowered  Ixoras  and 
healthy  foliage  plants.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  florist,  Winchester  Road,  Shirley, 
was  a  good  third.  The  foliage  plants  were  superior  to  the  second  prize 
winner,  but  the  flowering  specimens  lost  a  trifle.  The  same  exhibitors 
occupied  similar  positions  in  the  class  for  six  specimens.  Ixora  Pilgrimi 
and  Erica  obbata  purpurea  were  the  most  noteworthy  in  Mr.  Cypher’s 
collection.  A  class  for  six  miscellaneous  specimens,  open  to  residents  of 
Hampshire  only,  was  provided.  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  President 
(Sir  S.  Montague,  M.P.,  South  Stoneham  House,  Southampton)  was  the 
first  prizewinner  with  examples  of  high-class  culture.  Mr.  J.  Amys, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliott  Yorke,  Hamble  Cliff,  Southampton, 
second ;  Mr.  Peel  a  good  third.  Still  another  class  was  provided,  for 
gardeners  only.  For  six  specimens,  not  less  than  three  to  be  in  bloom, 
Mr.  Hall  was  again  successful,  winning  premier  award  with  commend¬ 
able  plants. 

Mr.  Cypher,  with  Erica  Austiniana,  fully  4  feet  in  diameter  and  well 
flowered,  secured  the  leading  position  in  the  specimen  flowering  plant 
class  ;  Mr.  Amys,  with  an  extremely  well-blossomed  Allamanda  Hender- 
soni,  coming  second.  A  perfectly  developed  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta 
won  for  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet 
Court,  Romsey,  premier  position  in  the  specimen  foliage  plant  class. 
Mr.  Amys,  with  Kentia  Fosteriana,  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the 
specimen  Palm  class.  The  last  named  was  an  easy  winner  for  six  Ferns, 
staging  healthy  plants  of  popular  varieties.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  and  Adiantum  trapeziforme.  Mr.  G.  Hall 
second. 

Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  E.  D’Esterre,  Esq.,  Elmfield,  had 
the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  freely  flowered  and  neatly  trained.  Mr. 
T.  Hall  had  much  the  best  Coleus,  pyramids,  not  too  formal,  and  richly 
marked  foliage.  Mr.  E.  Wilcox,  gardener  to  Col.  Sin  kins,  Aldermoor, 
Shirley,  staged  superior  Fuchsias  in  the  class  for  four  plants.  Mr. 
H.  Andrews,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson,  Ferniehurst,  Rownhams,  a 
good  second.  Hardy  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias  made  a  good 
display.  Mr.  H.  Osman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haselfoot,  Mtorhill,  Bitterne, 
secured  the  premier  award  in  the  former  ;  and  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to 
W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Park,  Bishopstoke,  in  the  latter.  Orchids 
were  well  represented.  For  a  collection  arrang'>d  with  small  Ferns  or 
Grasses  Mr.  Carr  won  easily  with  small  plants,  carrying  blooms  of  good 
quality,  Mr.  Peel  second. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  distinct 
feature  of  the  showi  The  principal  class  was  that  to  occupy  180  square 
feet.  Here  Mr.  E.  Wills  was  a  worthy  first  with  an  arrangement  of 
suitable,  well  grown  plants.  Mr.  E.  Carr  was  a  good  second,  the  plants 
individually  not  being  of  such  even  quality.  In  a  minor  class  Mr,  T. 
Hall  was  distinctly  first  prizewinner  with  a  most  creditable  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  Mr.  H.  Andrews  second.  For  the  best  and  most  varied  collection 
of  nursery  stock,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  florist,  Shirley,  was  first  with  a  group 
that  showed  much  diversity  ;  Mr.  E.  Wills  second. 

Cut  flowers,  as  previously  noted,  were  a  bright  and  varied  display, 
Roses  in  particular  being  noteworthy,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
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staged  really  magniii:eDt  blooms  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  { 
twelve  varieties,  easily  winning  premier  awards.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  were  a  good  second  in  both  classes.  Dahlias  made  a 
bright  display,  Mr.  B.  C.  West,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Wigram,  Esq.,  North¬ 
lands,  Salisbury,  winning  first  place  for  both  Show,  Cactus,  and  Pompon 
varieties.  Hardy  border  flowers  made  a  bright  and  interesting  display, 
so  well  were  they  staged.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  won  first  prize  with  a  hand¬ 
some  lot,  Mr.  Wilcox  following.  Mr.  Ladhams  also  won  for  both  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees,  showing  good  blooms. 

Much  interest  was  centred  in  the  table  decorations.  Miss  Titt, 
Belmont  Depot,  Anglesea,  was  given  first  place,  but  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  a  mistake  in  the  award  had  been  made  ;  not  only 
was  the  arrangement  too  heavy,  but  the  addition  of  artificially  coloured 
Grasses  was  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  encouraged.  Mr.  B.  Small, 
Fair  Oak,  second ;  Miss  K.  Golding,  third.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  won 
premier  award  for  both  ball  and  bridal  bouquets  with  specimens  of  their 
usual  skill. 

Fruit  made  a  capital  display.  For  a  collection  of  six  varieties, 
Pines  excluded,  there  were  six  competitors.  Mr.  T.  Sanders,  gardener 
to  C.  Sloane  Stanley,  Esq.,  Paultons,  Romsey,  was  distinctly  ahead  with 
a  grand  lot  of  fruit.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  and  Victoria  Nectarine 
were  the  principal  dishes.  Mr.  Inglefield,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Kelk, 
Tedworth,  Marlborough,  was  a  good  second  with  creditable  dishes.  Mr. 

A  Henbest,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Marshall,  Crawley  Court,  Winchester, 
third.  Grapes  were  well  shown,  especially  black  varieties.  For  three 
bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis 
F'lemming,  Esq.,  Chilworth,  Romsey,  easily  secured  first  place  with 
massive  bunches  having  beautifully  finished  berries.  Mr.  Sanders, 
second  ;  Mr,  Henbest  third.  For  three  bunches,  any  other  black 
variety,  Mr.  Mitchell  again  secured  leading  place  with  excellent 
Madreefield  Court,  Mr.  W.  Chester,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pink,  Shrover 
Hall,  Cjsham,  following  closely.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  again  successful  in 
the  class  for  one  bunch  any  black  variety,  Mr.  Henbest  second. 

White  Grapes  were  not  quite  so  well  ripened.  For  three  bunches, 
any  white  Muscat,  Mr.  W.  Chester  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with 
bunches  that  left  little  to  be  desired,  except  as  noted  ;  Mr.  G.  Grigg, 
gardener  to  P.  G.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Cuffnells,  Lyndhurst,  second  ;  Mr. 
Mitchell  third.  For  three  bunches,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  T.  Hall  won 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  handsome  berries  and  full-sized  bunches, 
Messrs.  Henbest  and  Inglefield  following  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Hall  also  won  for  one  bunch,  having  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  Budd 
second. 

Mr,  T.  Sanders  had  extremely  handsome  Sea  Eagle  Peaches  in  the 
class  for  a  single  dish,  Mr.  Inglefield  following.  Mr.  H.  Drover,  Under- 
cliffe.  Isle  of  Wight,  secured  leading  position  with  well-ripened  Pine¬ 
apple  Nectarine  in  the  class  for  one  dish,  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Budd 
following  as  here  placed.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  much  the  best  Melon  in 
the  class  for  any  scarlet  variety,  with  a  handsome  fruit  of  Sutton’s  Al, 
Mr,  Budd  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the  green  flesh  class  with  Hero 
of  Lockinge. 

Vegetables  showed  some  falling  oft  as  compared  with  other  years. 
Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Bland- 
ford,  was  simply  invincible  in  all  collections — namely,  for  nine  varieties, 
Messrs.  Toogood’s,  Sutton’s,  and  Webb’s  classes,  staging,  as  usual,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  of  well  selected  varieties — Ailsa  Craig  Onions.  Perfection 
Tomato,  New  Intermediate  Carrots,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans,  Satisfaction 
Potato,  and  Duchess  Peas.  Mr.  Inglefield  followed  closely,  showing,  as 
usual,  most  creditably. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous,  interesting,  and  varied. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries,  had  a  handsome  group  of  shrubs 
in  pots  ;  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  an  extremely  fine  display  of  herbaceous 
blooms.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  Italian  Cannas — 
Italia  and  Austria,  the  former  having  soft  yellow  flowers  of  large  size, 
the  latter  yellow  flushed  with  crimson  ;  Nerine  sarniensis  magnifies, 
Hypericum  Moserianum  tricolor,  Lilium  Batemanni,  Alstrbmeria 
psittacina,  Coreopsis  lanceolata  monstrosa,  seedling  Gaillardias,  and  the 
Mexican  Fire  Thistle  Erythrolsena  conspicua.  Mr.  Foster,  Brockhamp- 
ton  Nurseries,  had  a  charming  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches, 
arranged  with  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

ACKWORTH.— July  30th. 

Tee  Ackworth  Horticultural  Society  held  its  seventeenth  annual 
show  in  Low  Ackworth  on  July  30th.  This  picturesque  and  garden- 
loving  village  was  all  en  fete^  and  wore  quite  a  holiday  appearance.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  occasion,  which  tempted 
the  people  out,  not  only  from  the  village,  but  from  the  surrounding 
district  to  the  feast  of  flowers  so  liberally  provided  for  them.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Secretary  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success  in 
getting  together  so  fine  a  display  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  latter  were  highly  creditable  to  the  cottagers,  even  in  some 
instances  outdistancing  the  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  The  prizes  in  these 
classes  were  keenly  contested,  clearly  showing  the  growing  interest  the 
cottagers  are  taking  in  their  gardens  and  allotments  in  this  thriving  and 
industrious  village. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  great 
feature  at  this  show,  and  by  the  crowd  of  spectators  around  them 
during  the  tim.e  the  show  was  open  plainly  showed  the  interest  they 
attracted.  Another  interesting  exhibit  were  three  stands,  each  of  thirty- 
six  Roses,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Coburn,  Wakefield,  “  not  for 
competition.” 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  prizewinners.  Groups. — 
First,  Mr.  J.  Lamprey,  nurseryman,  Ackworth,  with  a  tastefully  arranged 
lot  of  plants  ;  second.  Judge  Cadman  (Mr.  Walker,  gardener)  ;and  third, 
Mr.  Rolph.  For  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom. — First,  Mr. 
Lamprey  ;  second,  Mr.  Lord.  For  ornamental  foliage  plants. — First, 
Mr.  Bell  ;  second,  Mr.  Ketchell.  Three  table  plants. — First,  Mr, 
Lamprey  ;  second.  Judge  Cadman.  Twelve  Roses. — First,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Simpson  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Lord.  Six  Roses. — First,  Mr.  E.  Lord  ;  second, 
Judge  Cadman.  Vase  of  flowers  for  table  decoration.— First,  Mr.  J. 
Lamprey.  Hand  bouqaet.— First,  Mr.  Lamprey. 

Fruit,  collection  of  four  varieties.  —  First,  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Rhodes.  Melons. — First,  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  Rhodes.  Dish  of  Peaches.— First,  Judge  Cadman,  with  the  finest 
fruit  I  have  seen  this  year.  Second,  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  principal  prizewinners  in  the  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’ classes  : — Messrs.  W.  Baum,  B.  Ward,  J.  Hurst,  Parkinson, 
W.  Whitehead,  Thomson,  Harriss,  H.  Hepworth,  and  G.  Fairbairn.  For 
the  best  vegetable  garden. — First,  Mr.  W.  Baum.  Second.  Mr.  HewsoB. 
For  the  best  flower  garden. — First,  Mrs.  Drake.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Burton, 
For  the  best  allotment. — First,  Mr.  J.  Seal.  Second,  Mr.  Meays. — J.  E. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Feacbes  and  Wectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  Trees. — In  houtes 
started  in  December  or  January  the  trees  will  soon  part  with  some  of 
the  foliage,  but  it  must  not  be  accelerated  by  the  roots  being  deprived  of 
moisture  for  it  is  imperative  that  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  moist  yet  not  a 
saturated  condition,  as  the  former  will  cause  the  blossom  buds  to  drop 
and  the  latter  induce  premature  growth,  both  of  which  must  be  guarded 
against.  As  a  safeguard  against  starting  the  buds,  allow  such  lateral 
extension  as  is  necessary  to  appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  a  few  green 
laterals  doing  that  perfectly.  Early  forced  trees  do  not  usually  make 
strong  growth,  and  they  form  far  too  many  blo-som  buds,  therefore  the 
pruning  needs  to  be  carefully  performed,  as  many  shoots  are  mainly 
studded  with  that  description  of  buds  with  wood  buds  at  the  base  and 
extremity  only,  and  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  wood  bud  at  the  latter 
point,  not  cutting  back  next  year’s  bearing  wood  unless  the  shoots  are 
of  great  length,  and  then  to  a  wood  bud. 

Where  disbudding  has  been  properly  attended  to,  no  more  wood 
being  retained  than  is  required  to  replace  the  bearing  shoots  of  the 
current  year  and  to  renew  worn-out  growths,  as  well  as  to  supply  wood 
for  the  proper  extension  of  the  trees,  very  little  pruning  will  be  needed. 
Weakly  trees  require  the  smaller  growths  cut  out,  so  as  to  impart  more 
vigour  to  those  retained,  for  the  weak  shoots  afford  much  smaller  fruit 
than  the  moderately  vigorous  and  well-ripened  growths.  Some  trees 
grow  too  vigorously,  and  must  be  lifted  to  induce  a  sturdy,  fruitful  habit  ; 
weakly  trees  should  have  the  old  soil  carefully  removed  from  amongst 
the  roots,  supplying  fresh  turfy  loam  of  a  calcareo- argillaceous  nature. 
Give  a  good  watering  both  to  the  lifted  trees  and  to  those  that  have  had 
the  soil  renewed  about  the  roots.  These  operations  require  to  be  per¬ 
formed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  mature  and  before  they  fall  from  the 
trees,  syringing  the  latter  and  shading  whilst  the  work  is  in  progress, 
and  for  a  few  days  afterwards  if  the  weather  is  bright. 

Succession  Houses — As  the  fruit  is  cleared  from  individual  trees  cut 
away  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  unless  required  for  extension,  and 
all  the  shoots  where  the  growths  are  too  crowded  should  be  thinned. 
This  will  allow  of  cleaning  operations  being  more  effectively  performed, 
it  being  imperative  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  With 
the  freer  access  of  light  and  air  the  buds  will  form  perfectly,  and  the 
wood  ripen  thoroughly  provided  attention  is  given  to  a  due  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots.  The  house  will  need  full  ventilation  day  and  night, 
and  where  the  roofs  lights  are  moveable  and  the  trees  not  very  vigorous 
they  may  be  removed  when  the  buds  are  plumped.  Where  the  fruit 
is  ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  enhance  the  quality  consider¬ 
ably,  supplying  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  loliage  in  good  condition, 
and  securing  air  moisture  by  damping  available  surfaces  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  as  an  arid  atmosphere  favours  thrips  and  red  spider  and 
the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage, ;  dryness  at  the  roots  also  favours 
those  pests,  tends  to  the  fruit  ripening  unduly,  and  may  render  it  mealy. 
A  alight  shade  is  sometimes  beneficial  when  the  sun  is  powerful  and 
the  apex  of  the  fruit  fully  exposed  to  its  rays  beneath  large  panes  of 
glass,  to  prevent  the  fruit  ripening  too  quickly  and  becoming  discoloured 
at  the  apex,  or  when  it  ripens  in  excess  of  the  demands.  Ants  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  on  such  fruits,  especially  Nectarines,  eating 
into  the  choicest  at  the  apex.  Poisons  are  not  safe  to  use  at  such  times. 
The  only  suitable  means  of  riddence  is  to  place  some  partially  picked 
bones,  such  as  come  from  table,  in  their  haunts,  and  when  they  are 
feeding  on  the  meat  place  them  in  boiling  water.  The  bait  should  be 
dried  before  using  again,  and  this  persisted  in  will  soon  clear  a  hou  e  of 
the  ants. 

Late  Houses. — The  wood  should  be  laid  in  thinner  than  is  customary 
with  trees  in  earlier  houses,  so  as  to  give  it  a  better  chai.ee  to  ripen,  and 
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tbe  foliage  advantage  to  assimilate  food,  and  store  it  up  in  the  wood, 
whilst  the  buds  are  perfectly  formed.  Attend,  therefore,  to  thinning  and 
regulating  the  growths.  Gross  shoots  tend  to  impoverish  the  weaker, 
appropriate  an  undue  amount  of  sap,  prevent  an  equal  distribation  of 
the  nourishment,  and  are  seldom  fraitful.  They  mostly  fall  a  prey  to 
gam  disease,  and  are  best  removed  in  favour  of  less  exuberant  growths, 
striving  to  secure  an  even  spread  of  moderately  strong  short-jointed 
wood.  Ventilate  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  allow  a  good  heat 
from  the  sun  through  the  day,  and  close  in  good  time  so  as  to  run  up  to 
S'-'’.  This  will  only  be  necessary  where  the  fruit  is  required  accelerated 
in  ripening.  Sun  heat  will  not  do  any  harm  after  evaporation  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  but  it  is  desirable  to  admit  a  little  air  before 
nightfall  to  allow  the  pent  up  moisture  to  escape,  and  the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  house  will  insure  rest.  Early  ventilation  is  necessary  for  the 
solidification  of  the  growth.  Forcible  syringings  will  keep  the  trees 
free  from  red  spider,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  fruit  com¬ 
mences  to  ripen.  Keep  the  borders  well  supplied  with  water  or  liquid 
manure. 

Melon*. — The  plants  to  afford  fruit  in  October  must  be  planted  at 
once,  giving  them  about  a  couple  of  barrowloads  each  of  soil,  made  into 
a  flattened  cone  about  12  inches  deep  in  the  centre.  Good  rather  strong 
loam  is  most  suitable,  with  a  fifth  of  sweetened  horse  droppings  and  a 
sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  Make  the  compost  very  firm,  and  have  it 
in  a  moist  state  before  planting.  Keep  the  stem  slightly  raised,  and 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Encourage  a  free  growth  by 
syringing  at  closing,  damping  the  paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and 
evening  of  hot  days.  Ventilate  between  70°  and  7.^°,  and  keep  the 
temperature  through  the  day  at  those  figures  by  artificial  means,  85°  to 
90°  from  sun  heat,  and  close  so  as  to  raise  it  to  95°  to  100°.  Through 
the  night  the  temperature  may  fall  to  65°.  Where  very  late  Melons  are 
required  a  sowing  should  be  made  at  once,  the  plants  being  fit  to  plant 
out  in  about  a  month,  and  they  will  set  fruit  in  September,  which  will 
be  ripe  in  November  or  December.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  grow  late 
Melons  without  command  of  a  light  well  heated  structure. 

In  order  to  have  fruit  of  good  finish  and  high  flavour  the  plants  must 
not  be  overburdened.  Two  fruits  on  a  weak,  three  on  a  moderately 
vigorous,  and  four  on  a  strong  plant  are  ample.  Large  and  very  strong 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  carry  six  fruits.  Overcropping  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  unless  the  foliage  is  kept  in 
good  condition  to  the  finish,  high  quality,  which  depends  on  solidity, 
cannot  be  secured,  therefore  keep  the  foliage  thin,  all  having  full 
exposure  to  light.  Earth  the  plants,  giving  copious  supplies  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  ;  the  drainings  of  stables,  not  containing  washings, 
should  be  diluted  with  six  times  the  bulk  of  water. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripening  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a 
top  heat  maintained  of  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means,  admitting  a  little 
air  constantly,  a  circulation  of  rather  dry  warm  air  greatly  improving 
the  quality  and  finish  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Water  should  be 
withheld  from  the  house  unless  there  is  fruit  advancing  in  swelling, 
when  an  occasional  damping  will  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage. 

The  latest  plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  be  setting  their  fruit,  it 
being  important  that  this  be  effected  promptly  to  allow  time  for  the 
swelling  and  ripening.  Give  a  good  watering  before  the  flowers  open, 
and  line  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  bed  with  hot  manure  or  the  mowings 
of  lawns,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  lights 
until  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  swelling.  This  prevents  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  moisture  on  the  blossoms  and  insures  a  good  set.  Fertilise  the 
flowers  daily,  and  when  sufficient  are  set  and  the  fruit  swelling  of  about 
equal  size  remove  all  flowers,  keeping  the  growths  thin  and  well  stopped, 
maintaining  a  warm  but  not  stagnant,  atmosphere  by  early  closing  with 
sun  heat.  Sprinkle  the  foliage  on  bright  afternoons,  and  afford  water  in 
bright  weather  about  twice  a  week. 

Cucumbers. — For  a  supply  of  fruit  during  the  winter  seed  should 
BOW  be  sown.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  none  surpasses  carefully 
selected  stocks  of  Telegraph,  Cardiff  Castle,  and  Sion  House.  The  plants 
will  be  ready  to  place  out  early  in  September,  and  in  a  light,  well-heated 
structure  will  commence  bearing  in  early  winter.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  house  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  tbe  soil  free  from  eel  worm.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  cleansing  the  house  than  soluble  petroleum,  and  for 
the  soil,  heating  it  to  over  212°. 

Cherry  House. — The  trees  are  now  ripe  in  wood  and  plump  in  bud. 
The  leaves,  too,  will  not  be  capable  of  much  further  effort  in  elaborating 
the  sap  and  storing  food  in  the  adjacent  buds  and  wood,  therefore  any 
undue  excitement  will  cause  the  trees  to  start  into  growth,  which  must 
be  guarded  against  by  exposing  the  trees  to  atmospheric  influence  as  far 
as  the  house  will  admit.  The  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
but  have  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  if  the  trees  are  weak,  afford  liquid 
manure.  To  subdue  red  spider,  give  an  occasional  washing  with  the 
garden  engine  or  syringe  ;  but  by  all  means  remove  the  roof  lights,  the 
cleansing  influence  of  rain  and  invigorating  tendency  of  dew,  with  the 
thorough  moistening  of  tbe  border,  having  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Black 
aphides  are  very  troublesome  on  the  young  growths  of  Cherry  trees  :  but 
the  leaves  and  wood  of  this  season,  from  their  hard  texture,  are  net 
inviting  to  them,  yet  if  they  appear  promptly  use  tobacco  water,  the 
narcotic  being  fatal  to  these  hard-to-be-killed  insects.  Cherry  trees  in 
pots  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  fruits  grown  that  way,  and  offer  a 
variety,  and  afford  fruits  over  so  long  a  period,  that  it  is  remarkable  they 
are  not  more  generally  grown.  With  slight  forcing,  they  ripen  the  fruit 
in  May  ;  in  unheated  houses  the  fruit  ripens  in  June.  Trees  in  pots  must 
be  regularly  watered  and  syringed  to  maintain  them  in  health. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

violas  and  Pansies. — The  former,  if  properly  grown,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  in  the  flower  garden  for  many  months  together.  They 
are  at  their  beat  from  April  to  August,  but  in  some  positions  and  under 
certain  conditions  will  keep  gay  still  longer.  When  they  fail  it  is  largely 
due  to  bring  planted  too  late.  Instead  of  being  kept  till  May  or  June 
in  store  boxes  or  beds  they  ought  to  be  put  out  early  in  April,  and  there 
will  then  be  little  or  no  mildew  to  spoil  the  plants.  Named  varieties  or 
any  unnamed  seedliuga  can  only  be  kept  true  by  means  of  cutting-raised 
plants,  and  the  cuttings  need  not  be  put  in  till  October.  In  order  to 
have  strong  seedlings  of  either  Violas  or  Pansies  fit  for  planting  out 
next  April  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  now.  It  may  be  sown  in  either 
boxes  or  pans  filled  with  fine  soil,  and  these  should  be  placed  either  in  a 
frame  or  under  hand-lights  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  Failing  these  con¬ 
veniences  place  the  boxes  in  a  cool  position  and  cover  with  squares  of 
glass.  Keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  at  all  times,  and  shade  heavily  till 
the  seedlings  appear,  after  which  shade  from  bright  sunshine  only. 
Before  they  crowd  each  other  prick  out  the  seedlings  in  other  boxes  or  a 
frame,  using  light  loamy  soil,  and  during  the  winter  protect  from  severe 
frosts  only. 

Antlrrhlnnms  and  Pentstemons.  —  If  seed  of  either  of  these 
showy  border  perennials  is  sown  now  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Violas, 
and  the  seedlings  similarly  treated,  a  grand  lot  of  plants  will  be 
available  for  the  beds  and  borders  next  April.  Spring-raised  plants  are 
both  late  and  somewhat  shy  in  flowering,  whereas  those  raised  in  the 
autumn  flower  strongly  both  early  and  late.  They  would  really  survive 
most  winters  in  the  open,  but  can  be  more  surely  wintered  in  cold  frames 
and  without  much  trouble.  The  very  best  varieties  of  the  former, 
including  the  pure  white  form,  are  best  perpetuated  from  cuttings. 
Choice  or  named  Pentstemons  are  also  best  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Short  flowerless  shoots  of  either  Antirrhinums  or  Pentstemons  taken  off 
now  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  hand-lights  or  shallow  frames,  and 
kept  close  and  shaded  from  sunshine,  will  root  freely  and  make  good 
plants  for  the  borders  early  next  spring. 

Blanttaases  and  Sweet  Williams.  —  The  former  are  largely 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  but  stronger  and 
better  plants  altogether  can  be  had  by  sowing  now,  preferably  in  boxes, 
but  if  unavoidably  so  on  a  border  of  fine  soil.  The  partial  shade  and 
moist  position  found  behind  a  north  wall  is  also  the  best  place  for 
raising  these,  and  the  seedlings  may  either  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm 
border  or  wintered  under  glass.  Sweet  Williams  to  give  a  good  display 
ought  now  to  be  large  enough  to  prick  out  9  inches  apart  each  way  on  a 
warm  or  sheltered  border,  where  they  are  to  flower,  or  they  may  be  put 
out  twice  that  thickness  and  two-thirds  of  the  plants  moved  elsewhere 
next  autumn  or  spring.  If  seed  is  sown  now  it  should  be  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  and  thinly  in  drills  6  inches  apart. 

Other  Seeds  to  be  Sown. — If  either  Brompton  Stocks  or  Wall¬ 
flowers  are  sown  at  this  late  date  it  should  be  on  extra  well-prepared 
ground  where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  Sow  Silenes  at  once,  or  the 
plants  will  be  too  small  to  be  serviceable.  Forget-me-nots  would  also 
have  been  better  raised  earlier,  but  neat  little  plants  may  be  had  by 
sowing  now,  especially  if  this  is  done  in  boxes  and  these  given  the  benefit 
of  frame  shade  and  shelter  till  the  seedlings  are  growing  strongly.  In 
most  midland  and  northern  districts  the  middle  of  August  is  a  go<^  time 
to  sow  a  variety  of  hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  but  the  end  of  the 
month  answers  well  in  warmer  districts.  Some  of  the  most  serviceable 
for  the  spring  decoration  of  beds  and  borders  are  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Candytufts,  Clarkias,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Coreopsis  tinctoria, 
Cornflowers,  Eschscholtzias,  Godetias,  Larkspurs,  Limnanthes  Douglassi, 
Nemophila  insignia,  Saponaria  calabrica.  Scabious,  Venus’  Looking 
Glass,  Virginian  Stocks,  and  Viscaria  cardinalis.  Either  sow  thinly  in 
shallow  drills  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and  they  do  not  move  well 
out  of  light  soils,  or  else  in  a  sheltered  position,  transplanting  either  in 
the  autumn  or  early  next  spring. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Celery. — Where  the  rows  have  been  kept  well  supplied  with  water 
the  plants  have  made  good  progress.  Should  the  drought  continue  it 
will  be  advisable  in  many  instances  to  let  some  of  the  rows  take  their 
chance  of  rain,  giving  all  the  water  that  can  be  spared  to  the  rest. 
Unless  wanted  extra  early  there  should  be  no  undue  haste  in  starting 
the  blanching  process,  massing  soil  about  half-grown  Celery  greatly 
interfering  with  free  growth.  Let  this  operation  be  done  carefully  and 
progressively.  Celery  partially  moulded  up  requires  to  have  nearly  as 
much  water  supplied  to  the  roots  as  it  did  before  any  soil  was  placed 
about  them. 

Endive. — There  ought  to  be  no  further  delay  in  sowing  Endive. 
Unless  the  plants  are  grown  to  their  full  size  really  good,  well-blanched 
hearts  will  not  be  had.  A  free-working,  well-manured  soil  suits  this 
important  crop.  Make  this  fine,  level,  and  moderately  firm,  sowing 
seeds  of  Green  Curled  and  Improved  Broad-leaved  Batavian  thinly,  in 
drills  12  inches  apart.  If  the  ground  can  be  spared,  long  rows  or  several 
short  ones  can  thus  be  sown,  and  transplanting,  beyond  filling  up  blanks, 
largely  obviated.  If  preferred,  the  plants  can  be  raised  and  transplanted 
as  advised  in  the  calendar  for  June  2nd  last.  The  seed  will  germinate 
quickly,  and  in  showery  weather  must  be  kept  dusted  over  with  soot  and 
lime,  or  otherwise  slugs  may  clear  off  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  a  night 
or  two. 

Eeeks. — There  is  every  likelihood  of  vegetables  being  scarce  next 
winter,  so  little  planting,  as  yet,  having  been  done.  Planted  now,  they 
will  make  satisfactory  progress  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  added  to 
which  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  size  whenever  the  weather  is 
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mild.  Celery -like  trenches  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  simpler  plan  of 
planting  in  freely  manured  ground,  answering  equally  well,  sometimes 
better.  Leeks  will  succeed  admirably  on  the  coldest  borders.  Dig  in 
manure  freely,  make  the  ground  fine  to  a  good  depth,  and  then  form 
holes  6  to  8  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  apart  each  way,  with  an  ordinary 
stout  dibber.  Into  each  of  these  drop  a  plant,  and  give  a  heavy  watering 
by  way  of  fixing.  The  Leeks  will  eventually  fill  up  the  holes,  and  may 
be  lifted  in  a  well  blanched  state  as  required. 

Potatoes. — Hot  weather  and  drought  have  unduly  hastened  the 
maturation  of  second  early  and,  in  many  instances,  late  main  crop 
Potatoes  as  well.  The  quality  is  good,  but  the  crops  in  most  districts  are 
light.  Although  the  tubers  are  “ripe,”  the  haulm,  in  many  instances, 
remains  comparatively  fresh.  If  left  undisturbed,  and  a  soaking  rain 
should  fall,  root  and  tuber  growth  will  recommence,  with  the  result  that 
the  first  crop  will  be  spoilt,  and  the  second  growth  not  mature  properly. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  end  to  lift  and  store  all  that  are 
sufficiently  matured.  This  will  liberate  the  ground  early  enough  for 
cropping  with  winter  vegetables.  The  late  maturing  varieties  are  still 
green,  and  growing  on  all  but  the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils. 

Inate  Planting. — Only  in  a  limited  number  of  gardens  are  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys  planted  in  suflSciently  large  quantities,  the 
plants  intended  for  putting  out  standing  in  a  starved,  badly  grub-eaten 
state  in  the  seed  beds  or  where  pricked  out.  Planting  them  out  is  so  much 
wasted  labour  in  such  an  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  season  unless  they 
can  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots  ;  yet  something  will  have  to  be  done,  or 
otherwise  green  vegetables  will  be  very  scarce  next  winter.  As  Potatoes 
are  cleared  off  the  ground,  open  sloping,  and,  if  the  plants  to  be  put  out 
are  leggy,  somewhat  deep  trenches,  and  in  these  lay  the  plants  with  their 
heads  just  above  the  soil,  while  the  roots  should  be  firmly  covered  with 
decayed  manure  and  watered,  prior  to  levelling  over  the  soil.  Should 
the  weather  remain  hot  and  dry,  give  an  occasional  heavy  watering, 
taking  care  that  the  roots  rather  than  the  heads  of  the  plants  get  it. 
Cauliflowers  are  more  than  usually  interfered  with  by  grubs  at  the  roots. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  puddling 
the  stems  and  roots  in  a  mixture  of  clay,  soot,  lime,  and  water.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  similarly  treat  all  the  Broccoli  and  other  members  of 
the  Brassica  family. 

Iiate  Tomatoes. — It  is  not  often  that  heavy  crops  of  fruit  set  after 
September.  By  the  end  of  that  month  the  plants  ought  to  be  well 
furnished  with  fruit,  this  swelling  and  ripening  slowly  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  If  strong  young  plants  were  placed 
in  10-inch  or  larger  pots  at  once  and  duly  staked,  these  might  be  grown 
in  a  sunny  open  spot  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  would  have  good  crops  already  swelling  ofi  on  them 
As  Melons  or  Cucumbers  are  cleared  out  of  well  heated,  span-roofed 
houses,  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  in  succession.  Little  or  no  prepara¬ 
tion  of,  or  additions  need  be  made  to  the  soil,  a  ridge  of  it  being  ample 
for  single  rows  of  plants  along  the  fronts.  If  ridges  of  fresh  soil  are 
prepared  this  ought  not  to  be  very  rich  or  loose.  Old  plants  trained  up 
the  roofs  that  have  already  given  good  crops  of  fruit  might  be  made  to 
produce  winter  supplies.  If  they  have  not  been  starved  young  growths 
will  be  constantly  forming  on  them.  Reserve  and  lay  in  enough  of  these 
to  thinly  furnish  the  stems,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  growth  and  the 
oldest  leaves.  Stopping  at  the  first  or  second  leaf  beyond  a  bunch  of 
flowers  strengthens  these  and  favours  perfect  setting.  If  dry  at  the 
roots  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  afterwards  liquid  manure,  and  a 
tt  p-dre.‘8ing  of  loam  and  horse  droppings  would  also  do  good,  though 
not  if  it  misleads  as  to  the  necessity  for  watering  nearly  or  quite  as  often 
as  before  it  was  applied. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Tree  Carnations. — All  the  earliest  rooted  Carnations  are  growing 
rapidly  and  fast  filling  their  pots  with  roots.  They  must  have  weak 
stimulants  every  time  they  need  water,  clear  soot  water,  or  that  made 
from  cow  manure  being  good  for  them  ;  or,  better  still,  artificial  manure 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
neglected  in  this  respect  growth  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  flower  spikes 
appear  before  they  are  wanted.  Plants  that  are  allowed  to  become  root- 
bound  early  in  the  season  are  almost  certain  to  come  into  flower  in  early 
autumn  long  before  they  are  wanted.  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
place  into  larger  pots  any  that  are  likely  to  become  root- bound  too 
early.  Every  care  is  needed  afterwards  for  a  time  in  watering  until  the 
roots  are  working  freely  amongst  the  fresh  soil.  Later  plants  may  be 
placed  into  their  largest  size,  those  6  inches  in  diameter  being  suitable. 
Such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson,  and  others 
that  are  intended  for  flowering  early  indoors  in  6-inch  pots  next  season 
should  be  rooted  at  once,  either  by  layering  or  by  taking  off  the  cuttings 
and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots,  placing  them  under  hand-lights 
in  a  cool  shady  position.  The  former  is  the  more  certain  method,  and 
the  one  we  gere.ally  adopt,  except  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  obtained  are  in  pots  ;  then  they  are  rooted  under  hand-lights. 
Plants  of  these  varieties  that  flowered  in  6- inch  pots  and  have  been 
well  cared  for  since  are  now  in  8-inch  pots,  and  may  be  transterred  into 
others  2  inches  larger.  In  this  size  they  will  make  grand  plants,  and 
produce  six  to  eight  flower  stems  each,  that  will  prove  either  useful  for 
cutting  or  be  objects  of  beauty  in  the  conservatory.  If  given  green¬ 
house  treatment  during  the  winter  they  will  commence  producing  the  r 
flower  stems  early,  and  will  be  in  full  flower  towards  the  end  of 
April  and  throughout  the  following  month  without  unduly  forcing  them. 

Trencb  and  Fancy  Pelarg-onlums. — Young  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  that  were  pinched  and  hardened  to  cool  frame  treatment  directly 
they  were  rooted  may  now  be  placed  in  5-incb  pots.  The  soil,  which 


should  consist  oE  good  loam  and  one-seveuth  of  manure,  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  pots  to  insure  a  firm  sturdy  growth.  These  plants  may 
be  kept  close  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  grown  perfectly 
cool  in  frames  with  the  lights  off.  Pinch  the  shoots  when  they  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves  to  insure  their  remaining  dwarf.  The  shoots 
should  be  pinched  when  they  need  it  until  the  last  week  in  August  or 
the  first  week  of  the  following  month,  but  not  afterwards.  By  this 
treatment  they  will  have  broken  into  growth  again  by  the  time  they  are 
in  their  winter  quarters.  Old  plants  that  were  pruned  back  early  and 
started  again  into  growth  in  a  frame  may  now  have  the  old  soil  shaken 
from  their  roots  and  the  plants  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  placing  them  in 
much  smaller  pots,  repotting  them  as  growth  extends.  These  must  be 
kept  close  for  a  time  until  they  are  rooting  freely  in  the  new  soil,  when 
they  may  be  hardened  and  grown  under  airy  treatment.  Prune  plants 
that  have  been  well  ripened,  and  start  them  in  a  frame  until  they  break 
into  growth.  Those  that  are  now  going  out  of  flower  must  be  stood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  a  sunny  position  to  ripen  them  before  they  are 
pruned  back.  Harden  all  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  and  then 
grow  them  in  a  cool  house,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Good  cuttings 
may  still  be  rooted,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  top  the  earliest 
plants  than  to  insert  old  flower  stems. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Those  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
need  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  liquid  manure  two  or 
three  times  weekly,  or  every  time  water  is  needed,  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  roots.  The  pots  in  every  case  should  be  well  crammed, 
the  wood  short-jointed  and  firm.  Decaying  leaves  and  flowers  as  they 
appear  should  be  removed.  Plants  that  have  grown  tali  may  be  cut  close 
back,  and  a  good  batch  of  cuttings  inserted  for  early  spring  flowering. 
Double  varieties  should  also  be  inserted  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for 
yielding  a  good  supply  of  trusses  for  cuttings  during  next  May,  June, 
and  July,  or  longer  if  needed.  Insert  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  will  pass  the  winter  safely.  Cuttings  at  this  season  root  well 
either  outside  or  in  a  cold  frame. 

Adlantum  cuneatum. — Where  these  are  grown  expressly  for  cutting 
they  must  not  be  in  a  close  atmosphere,  or  they  will  wither  directly 
they  have  been  severed  from  the  plants  or  exposed  to  more  airy  con¬ 
ditions.  A  deep  green  colour  of  the  fronds  indicates  too  much  shade 
and  heat,  and  will  not  last.  The  young  fronds  on  plants  well  prepared 
should  have  a  reddish  hue,  and  those  fully  developed  a  light  green 
appearance;  This  is  the  result  of  light  airy  treatment.  Plants  that 
have  been  grown  soft  may  be  prepared  to  stand  well  if  they  are  care¬ 
fully  and  gradually  exposed  to  light  and  more  air,  but  they  are  never  so 
good  as  those  grown  under  these  conditions  from  the  first.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fronds  is  slower  and  the  plants  are  longer  before  they  attain 
a  large  size,  but  the  main  object  is  attained,  and  the  fronds  are  fit  for 
use  directly  they  are  well  developed.  In  the  end  it  is  economy  to 
prepare  the  plants  well  for  this  purpose,  for  less  than  half  will  give 
greater  satisfaction  and  less  trouble  than  double  the  number  grown 
under  close  treatment.  Young  plants  raised  from  f pores  in  spring  and 
now  in  3-inch  pots  may  be  placed  into  5-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will 
develop  a  good  number  of  fronds  before  winter,  and  make  large  plants 
another  year. 

Davalllas. — For  many  purposes  the  fronds  of  these  Ferns  are 
valuable,  because  they  last  fresh  for  a  long  time.  For  cutting  to  travel 
long  distances  and  last  well  after  they  reach  their  journey’s  end,  no  other 
Ferns  are  equal  to  them.  These,  like  Adiantums,  should  not  be  grown 
too  warm.  The  majority  of  kinds  suitable  for  this  purpose  will  do  well 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer  months,  but  require  a  tempetature 
of  50®  during  the  winter.  D.  bullata,  D.  dissecta,  and  some  others  are 
not  inj ured  in  the  least  by  remaining  in  a  cool  house  the  whole  of  the 
winter.  Although  many  do  well  in  the  greenhouse  they  will  make 
more  rapid  progress  under  intermediate  conditions  until  the  plants 
attain  a  fair  size,  or  for  starting  them  into  growth  in  spring. 

Pterls  serrulata. — This  is  a  handsome  and  useful  Fern  for  decora¬ 
tion  in  small  pots,  and  lasts  well  in  rooms  and  other  positions  during  the 
winter.  A  good  number  of  seedlings  now  in  pans  and  boxes  should  be 
placed  singly  in  2  and  3-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  most  suitable. 
For  grouping  purposes  we  find  them  serviceable  in  various  sizes  from 
2  to  5-inch  pots  ;  for  the  latter  size  two  or  three  seedlings  grown  together 
are  better  than  single  plants,  because  they  are  thicker  and  better 
furnished  at  the  base.  This  will  grow  m  almost  any  soil  and  position, 
provided  it  is  liberally  supplied  with  water.  We  have  usually  started 
them  in  gentle  heat,  and  when  sufficiently  developed  removed  them  to 
cool  quaiters.  _  • _ 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Foul  Brood. 

The  leaflet  just  published  by  the  Board  of  AgricuHure  on  this 
disease  should  be  in  the  bands  of  all  bee-keepers.  Many  useful 
hints  may  be  gathered  from  it,  even  by  those  who  have  not  got  the 
disease  in  their  apiaries,  and  may  probably  have  never  seen  it.  A 
piece  of  comb  affected  with  foul  brood  is  illustrated,  and  simple 
instructions  given,  so  that  the  greatest  novice  in  bee  inanagement 
may  easily  recognise  it.  Others  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  the  disease  amongst  their  bees  may  derive  much  useful  infor- 
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mation  by  perusing  it.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  are  to  be  obtained 
free  of  charge,  and  p^jst  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Agriculture,  i,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters 
of  application  so  addresied  need  not  be  stamped. 

If  the  full  text  of  the  leaflet  could  be  published  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journctt  of  Horticulture,  h  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial 
to  many  of  its  readers.  All  may  not  agree  with  the  means  taken 
to  cure  this  disease,  as  there  are  so  many  opinions  as  to  the  best 
course  to  take.  Bse-keepers  may,  however,  rest  assured  that  the 
rules  laid  down  are  safe. 

How  Foul  Brood  is  Spread. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  this  question. 
Although  I  have  a  great  number  of  stock*,  I  have  never  had  a  case 
of  foul  brood  in  my  apiary,  neither  is  there  a  trace  of  it  in  the 
surrounding  district,  bat  in  the  south  and  we*t  of  Fngland  it  is 
rampant.  I  yearly  visit  bee-keepers  in  those  parts,  where  it  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  find  stocks  that  are  free  of  this 
disea«e.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  experiments  that  are  being 
made  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  bee-keepers  to  combat  this, 
the  worst  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  bees  are  subject. 

■In  many  instances  I  find  the  cure  is  often  slow  and  dishearten¬ 
ing,  owing  to  neighbouring  bee-keepers  allowing  their  bees  to  take 
their  chance,  and  when  affected  with  foul  brood  taking  no  steps  to 
prevent  it  spreading,  or  making  the  unhealthy  stocks  healthy. 
Strong  colonies  will  often  dwindle  away  and  die.  In  numerous 
instances  where  this  has  taken  place  in  straw  skeps  they  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  their  old  stands,  the  bees  from  the  other 
stocks  in  the  neighbourhood  going  in  and  out  of  them  without 
hindrance  and  robbing  them  of  their  stores.  The  result  is  the 
whole  of  the  bees  in  that  district  are  affected  with  this  scourge, 
and  instead  of  bee-keepers  increasing  in  that  locality  they  are  very 
much  on  the  decrease.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
disease  is  so  contagious  that  hives  containing  foul-broody  combs, 
especially  straw  skeps,  should  be  burnt,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  old  stands  during  the  winter,  and  the  following  spring 
place  a  swarm  of  bees  in  them,  or  worse  still,  sell  them  for  the 
saoie  purpose.  These  and  similar  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice  on  numerous  occasions. 

Destroying  Affected  Combs. 

These  should  always  be  destroyed.  Burning  is  the  best  method, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  combs  or  honey  is 
allowed  to  remain  within  reach  of  the  bees,  otherwise  the  contagion 
will  spread.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  called  on  a  bee-keeper 
whose  bees  were  very  much  affected  with  this  disease.  Many 
hives  and  their  contents  were  condemned  to  the  flimes.  I  was 
shown  the  spot  where  this  had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  previous 
to  my  visit.  But  instead  of  the  whole  mass  of  dead  bees,  combs, 
and  hives  being  destroyed,  as  was  intended,  many  pieces  of  comb 
remained  only  partially  consumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  bees  from 
other  stocks  were  busily  engaged  clearing  up  all  the  particles  of 
honey  that  were  left  on  the  partly  destroyed  combs.  This  would 
affect  all  the  cfber  colonies.  No  wonder  the  bee-keepers  in  that 
district  are  still  complaining  of  the  ravages  of  foul  brood. — ^ 
An  English  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  Wo  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Grapes  Scalded  (^An  Amateur'). — The  Grapes  are  badly  scalded* 
It  may- be  prevented  by  keeping  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipesj 
and  admitting  a  little  air  constantly,  increasing  iteirly  in  the  morning. 


and  having  it  rather  free  during  the  day.  The  Grapes,  as  a  rule,  are 
only  liable  to  scald  at  the  close  of  the  stoning  period,  and  a  little  extra 
attention  then  in  ventilating  will  entirely  prevent  the  mischief.  When 
the  Grapes  are  advanced  in  colour  they  are  perfectly  safe  as  regards 
scalding,  but  to  do  Grapes  well  they  require  a  circalation  of  air  when 
ripening  and  for  about  three  weeks  before  colouring  commences,  in 
order  to  avoid  scalding.  Lady  Djwne’s,  the  variety  you  sent,  is  one  of 
the  most  liable  to  be  affected. 

Grapes  Shanked  (TF.  H.  T.) — The  Grape  stalks  are  shanked,  but 
whether  caused  by  the  ordinary  defects  of  soils  and  nutriment  and 
management  we  are  unable  to  say  from  a  dried  and  withered  specimen. 
There  is  some  appearance  of  an  attack  from  fungus,  similar  to  Perono- 
spora  viticola,  but  the  specimen  is  too  far  gone  for  making  anything 
out  definitely.  Had  you' sent  us  a  fresh  specimen  carefully  packed  in 
damp  moss,  not  cotton  wool,  we  might  have  been  able  to  detect  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  As  it  is,  it  appears  only  an  ordinary  form  of  shanking, 
yet  there  are  certain  indications  of  its  being  what  is  stated  above. 

Tomatoes  Falllngr  to  Set  (^Amateur,  Cupar). — The  fruits  are 
black  or  brown,  as  if  infested  by  some  parasitic  fungi,  but  we  failed 
to  discover  any  in  even  hyphal  condition,  and  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  noa-setting  is  due  to  some  defect  of  fertilisati  m,  probably  to 
the  vigour.  We  should  set  the  flowers  carefully  with  a  camel’s- hair 
brush  when  fully  expanded,  operating  about  midday,  and  when  the 
flowers  fade  carefully  remove  the  remains,  as  the  decay  is  probably  due 
to  these  holding  moisture.  If  the  plants  are  under  glass  admit  air 
freely,  even  a  little  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  flowers,  this  being  a  frequent  cause  of  the  fruit  setting  through 
the  pollen  being  converted  into  paste,  and  therefore  ineffective. 

Bulbs  In  Turf  QC.  Johnson). — All  the  free-growing  Narcissi  will 
grow  well  if  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  together  with  the  other  bulbs 
you  name.  Any  time  from  now  to  the  end  of  September  is  a  good  time 
for  planting  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  holes  with  the  dibber  and 
drop  the  bulbs  in  them,  as  the  surroundings  are  then  often  so  hard  that 
the  roots  cannot  readily  take  possession  of  the  soil.  The  proper  plan  is 
to  take  up  a  square  of  turf  with  the  spade  and  dig  up  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  place  the  bulbs  so  that  when  the  turf  is  replaced 
they  are  3  inches  below  the  surface.  Thus  treated  they  root  freely  into 
the  loosened  soil.  When  the  turves  are  placed  on  again  they  will  be 
slightly  above  the  general  level,  but  will  not  remain  so  for  long.  If  you 
object  to  this  s  little  of  the  soil  can  be  spread  on  the  grass,  which  it  will 
benefit.  Snowflakes  and  Snowdrops  may  be  planted  2  inches  deep. 

Stephanotls  florlbunda  (^Amateur). — Pot  the  plant  at  once,  and 
then  it  will  have  ample  time  to  become  well  established  before  winter. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  done  so  some  months  ago.  Potting 
may  excite  the  plant  into  growth,  and  if  so  you  must  use  every  endeavour 
to  thoroughly  ripen  t  he  wood  before  winter.  If  it  does  not  ripen  well 
prune  the  nnripened  wood  well  back  in  spring  before  yon  start  the  plant 
into  growth  again.  Encourage  the  extension  of  the  roots  into  the  new 
soil  by  plunging  the  pot  in  slight  bottom  heat,  while  the  top  of  the  plant 
is  kept  in  a  little  lower  temperature  to  prevent  it  from  making  fresh 
growth.  If  you  do  this  and  you  rest  the  plant  well  during  the  winter 
it  will  start  away  luxuriantly  another  season.  This  plant  does  well  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  fibry  loam  and  peat,  to  which  you  may  add  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust,  a  little  crushed  charcoal,  and  a  liberal  dash  of 
coarse  sand. 

Time  Required  for  Palm  Seed  to  Germinate  {Patience). — 
Certain  species  germinate  in  much  shorter  time  than  others,  and  also 
grow  on  faster  afterwards.  Kentias  generally  germinate  quickly  in  a 
light  sandy  soil  if  placed  on  a  hotbed.  We  have  not  noticed  the  exact 
time,  but  the  seedlings  are  usually  conspicuous  during  the  summer  when 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  sowing  is  deferred  till  somewhat 
late  the  seeds  may  not  germinate  until  the  following  spring,  but  they 
generally  appear  quickly  after  sowing  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°.  It 
is  essential  that  the  pans  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  consist  of  about 
two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  sharp  silver  sand.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  watered,  though  not  sufficient  to  cause  sourness,  for  when  this 
occurs  the  embryos  perish  or  germination  is  much  slower,  as  also  is  the 
case  when  the  seeds  are  buried  deeply  in  the  soil.  It  suffices  that  the 
seeds  be  covered  with  about  their  own  depth  of  soil,  and  that  this  be 
moist,  then  in  the  bottom  heat  they  ought  to  come  up  quickly.  If  the 
seeds  do  not  germinate  this  summer  keep  them  another  year,  as  old  seeds 
are  much  slower  in  growing  than  fresh. 

Propagating-  Bctaeverlas  {Novice).  —  Both  these  plants  and 
PaenyphytoDB,  also  Kieiuias,  are  readily  increased  from  leaves.  The 
larger  of  these  should  be  taken  off  quite  close  to  the  stem,  and  left  an 
hour  or  two  for  the  wounds  to  dry,  then  inserted  as  lightly  as  possible 
in  a  layer  of  sand  spread  over  free  well-drained  soil  in  pots  and  boxes. 
It  is  well  to  water  this  before  inserting  the  leaves  ;  then,  when  the 
surface  ha*  dried  somewhat  but  still  damp,  press  the  base  of  each  in  the 
sand,  but  very  slightly,  standing  the  pots  or  boxes  on  a  shelf  in  a  green- 
houB‘1.  In  dull  weather  no  water  will  be  needed,  but  it  must  be  given 
occasionally  in  hot  dry  weather.  There  is  greater  danger,  however,  in 
over  than  in  under  watering,  and  after  giving  water  you  may  sprinkle 
on  some  dry  sand.  It  rightly  managed  a  bud  will  form  near  the  base  of 
each  le»f,  which  will  develop  into  a  plant.  In  dull  weather,  and  where 
the  house  is  slightly  damp,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  young  plants  raised 
by  resting  the  ends  of  the  leaves  on  the  soil,  and  in  uo  case  must  they 
be  inserted  deeply  or  they  will  decay.  You  had  better  try  both  methods, 
and  with  care  in  watering  you  will  succeed  in  your  object.  The  present 
is  the  time  for  the  work. 
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Mealy  Bug-  on  Vines  (^.  D.  M.'), — Ag  the  Grapes  are  cat  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  insects  in  check  by  violent  syringing*  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  washing  with  a  garden  engine.  Merely  wetting  the  foliage  is  of 
no  use,  as  the  meal  of  the  insect  is  impervious  to  water  thus  applied  ; 
but  forcible  and  continuous  syringings  are  useful.  If  immediately  after 
a  washing  of  this  kind  you  syringe  the  Vines  with  a  solution  of  paraffin 
and  Boftsoap  at  the  rate  of  half  a  wineglassful  of  the  former  to  3  ozs.  of 
the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  water,  applying  at  a  temperature  of  120°,  you 
will  not  ini'are  the  Vines,  while  it  will  destroy  many  insects  if  the  work 
is  well  done. 

Tbrlps  on  Azaleas  (C.  II.  D.'). — Your  plants  are  infested  with 
thrips.  These  insects  have  a  great  partiality  for  Azaleas,  and  seriously 
injure  the  plants.  Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
pour  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  strong  tobacco.  Mix 
the  two  solutions  thoroughly,  and  then  syringe  the  plants  heavily.  The 
best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  on  a  mat  or 
other  clean  surface,  and  by  turning  them  round  the  insecticide  can  be 
directed  to  the  under  sides  of  every  leaf,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soil 
is  not  saturated.  This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
throughout  this  and  the  ensuing  month,  and  the  plants  will  be  cleansed. 
Dipping  small  plants  is  even  more  effectual  than  syringing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  place  Azaleas  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  are  properly 
attended  to  in  a  suitable  house.  It  is,  however,  better  to  place  them 
outside  for  a  few  weeks  than  to  keep  them  heavily  shaded  under  Vines. 
When  placed  in  the  open  air  it  is  important  to  shade  the  pots  from  the 
sun,  as  the  roots  will  be  injured,  and  means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent 
worm*  entering  the  pots. 

Backing  Orapea  (^Young  Oardener). — We  know  of  no  simpler  nor 
better  way  of  packing  Grapes  for  transit  by  rail  than  arranging  the 
bunches  in  baskets  with  sloping  sides.  Some  persons  use  small  baskets 
similar  to  ladies’  work-baskets,  and  pack  a  number  of  these  in  boxes  or 
crates.  Others  use  stout  baskets  with  a  handle  across — what,  in  fact, 
are  known  as  butter  baskets.  These  answer  admirably,  and  the  handles 
prevent  anything  being  placed  on  them,  and  the  baskets  cannot  well  be 
placed  in  a  railway  van  in  any  other  than  their  proper  position — a  matter 
of  so  small  importance.  In  packing  the  baskets  are  placed  in  a  slanting 
position  by  the  operator  pressing  down  one  end  and  raising  the  opposite  ; 
each  bunch  is  then  placed  in  position,  the  fruit  just  touching  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  the  shoulders  being  level  with  tne  top.  The  baskets  are 
by  some  packers,  bat  not  all,  padded  with  soft  paper  shavings,  or  dry 
clean  moss  covered  with  tissue  paper.  Nothing  is  placed  between  the 
bunches  in  packing,  but  as  soon  as  a  basket  is  hlled  it  is  stood  level,  and 
if  it  be  filled  properly  the  natural  wedging  of  the  shoulders  readers  the 
Grapes  practically  immovable— at  least  all  that  is  needed  to  make  them 
firm  may  be  a  soft  pad  of  tissue  paper  here  and  there.  More  depends  on 
the  care  and  apticude  of  the  packer  than  of  the  means  be  employs  for 
sending  Grapes  by  rail  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  destination  in  good 
condition.  We  have  seen  Grapes  sent  from  the  same  house  in  the  same 
baskets  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and  those  packed  by  one  person  travelled 
without  any  appreciable  injury,  while  those  packed  by  another  person 
were  much  damaged  in  transit.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  bunches  to  occupy  the  space,  so  that  a  second  movement  is 
not  necessary.  Shifting  bunches  about  to  “  make  them  fit,”  first  trying 
one,  then  another,  and  turning  them  about,  first  placing  this  side  upwards, 
then  the  other,  are  errors  to  be  avoided.  Grapes  cannot  be  tampered  with 
in  that  way  without  being  practically  spoiled,  A-person  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  pack  Grapes  well  on  the  first  trial.  It  is  an  art  that  can  only 
be  attained  by  experience,  but  some  persons,  as  in  other  work,  are  quicker 
learners  than  others,  and  soon  become  experts  in  the  work.  It  is  most 
important  that  those  whoh<ive  Grapes  for  disposal  shoald  learn  to  pack 
them  well.  The  finest  of  Grapes  are  spoiled  by  bad  packing,  and  naay 
growers  who  send  Grapes  to  market,  and  are  disappointed  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  they  realise,  would  not  be  so  surprised  if  they 
couli  see  how  different  the  Grapes  were  when  unpacked  from  their 
condition  when  cut  from  the  Vines. 

KTames  of  Blauts. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  shoald  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(6*.  C). — Hibiscus  syriacus.  (/?.,  Syffolk). — Unfortunately  through  a 
delay  somewhere  your  specimens  were  dead  ;  send  fresh  ones,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  assist  you.  (F.  P.  P.). — 1,  Lytbrum  salicAria  ; 

2,  Eryngium  amethystinum  ;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  4,  Lysimach’a 
vulgaris.  (^Cockney)  — 1,  Meliioti*  officinalis  ;  2,  Uarpalium  rigidum  ; 

3,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  (^Orchidist). — 1,  Aerides  crassifolium ;  2,  Den- 
drobium  secundum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

F.  G.  Bonnett,  Heathfield,  Sussex. — Bulboug  Bootg. 

Dickson  &  Bobinson,  Manchester. — Bulbs  and  Roses. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

T.  Methven  &  Sons,  16,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh. — Bulbous  Plants. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Illustrated  Bulb  Catalogue. 

J,  Tboolen,  Houtvaart,  Haarlem.—PwfuA  Bulbs. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MaRKBT.— AuatrST  6th. 
Bc'SIkess  crippled  owing  to  the  holiday. 

PRtJIT. 


f.  d. 

0.  d. 

s.  d. 

3. 

d. 

Currants,  Black,  per  J  sieve 

6  6  to  7  0 

Lemons,  case  . 

11  0tol4 

0 

3  0 

3  6 

Peaches . . 

1  6 

6 

0 

Crapes,  per  lb.  . . 

0  9 

1  6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  , , 

2  0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s.  d. 

s.  d« 

1 

s.  d. 

B.  d 

Asparagus,  per  100  .,  ,. 

0  0 

to  0  0 

1  Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0  2 

to  0 

0 

Beans,  ^  sieve  . 

2  6 

0  0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3  6 

4 

0 

Beet.  Bed,  dozen . . 

1  0 

0  0 

1  Parsley,  dozen  bunches  .. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Oarro;,3,  bunch . 

0  8 

0  4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1  0 

0 

0 

Caulihowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1  0 

0  0 

Salsafy,  bundle  .. 

1  0 

1 

6 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunchei 

2  0 

4  0 

;  Seakale,  per  basket  .. 

0  0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1  6 

3  0 

Soorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1  6 

0 

0 

Rndivf*,  dozr.Ti 

1  3 

1  6 

Shallot, Sf  pftr  Ih . 

0  3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  . .  . . 

0  3 

0  0 

Spinach,  pad 

0  6 

4 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . «  . .  . . 

0  2 

0  0 

Sprouts,  hall  siv.. 

0  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1  3 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

0  2 

0 

4 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0  6 

0  8 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  . 

0  3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

B.  d. 

6.  d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitas  (various)  doz. 

6  0to36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1  0  to  5 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

18  0 

36  0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

3  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6  0 

10  6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Balsims,  per  dozen. . 

3  0 

4  0 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  . . 

9  0 

18 

0 

Calceolarias,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6  0 

Ivy  Geranium,  per  dozen  . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Campanulas,  per  dozen  . . 

9  0 

18  0 

Lllium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12  0 

18 

0 

Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

4  0 

6  0 

„  lancifolium,  doz. 

9  0 

15 

0 

Orassula,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

12  0 

24  0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3  0 

i 

0 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen  .. 

12  0 

30  0 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  ,, 

6  0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9  0 

18  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  .. 

4  0 

6 

0 

Buonymus,var.,  dozen 

6  0 

18  0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6  <> 

9 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6  0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1  0 

15 

0 

Vems  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  (■specimens''  .. 

21  0 

63 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4  0 

6  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  .. 

6  0 

10 

0 

Ficus  elastica, each  ..  .. 

1  0 

7  0 

,.  scarlets,  per  dozen 

3  0 

9 

0 

AVBRAGB  WHOLESALE 

PRICES. — OUT  FLOWERS. — Orohid  Blooms  In  vaiietv 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s 

d> 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2  0  to  4  0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch 

2  0 

4  0 

dozen  bunches . 

1  6  to  2 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0  4 

0  9 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

0  6 

2  0 

blooms  . 

1  6 

12 

0 

„  dozen  bunches 

4  0 

8  1 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

i  0 

6 

0 

Cornflower,  per  dozen 

Primula  (doable),  uozen 

bunches . . 

1  0 

1  6 

sprays 

0  4 

0 

9 

Bucharis.  dozen . 

2  0 

4  0 

Pyrcthrum,  dozen  buuvbes 

1  6 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  .. 

1  6 

3  0 

Boses  (indoor),  dozen 

0  6 

1 

6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0  9 

2 

0 

bunches . 

3  0 

6  0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2  0 

4 

0 

Lihum  longiflorum,  twelve 

■  „  Bed,  dozen  blooms  . , 

0  6 

1 

0 

blooms  . 

2  0 

4  0 

„  Safrano  (English), 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

dozen . 

1  0 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4  0 

8  0 

Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . , 

1  0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  .. 

1  C 

8  0 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  ., 

2  6 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Smilax,  per  bunch  . ,  . . 

2  0 

4 

0 

bunches . 

3  0 

4  0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1  6 

2 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0  4 

0 

6 

THE  ENDING  YEAR. 

A  QUEER  title  for  August,  is  it  not  ?  but  agriculturists  do 


not  follow  the  order  of  the  Calendar  implicitly.  Those  farmers 
who  do  keep  books— and  a  good  many  do— despite  all  that  is 
said  and  written  about  their  unbusiness-like  qualities  calculate 
their  gains  and  losses  (alas!  too  ofte  i  the  latter)  from  harvest  to 
harvest.  With  the  new  harvest  they  hope  to  begin  a  clean,  new 
prosperous  reckoning;  they  then  know  to  a  fraction  what  the 
yield  of  their  acres  has  been,  whether  in  corn,  roots,  or  grass, 
how  their  stock  has  sold,  and  what  the  value  of  their  remaining 
animals — their  working  plant,  in  fact. 

Taking  the  average  of  many  years,  we  heard  an  old  farmer, 
grey  headed  and  prosperous,  only  saying  last  week  that  he  had 
long  ago  arrived  at  the  belief  that  each  article  he  produced  was 
better  sold  at  the  natural  or  seasonable  time.  He  said  he  never 
really  gained  by  waiting  for  a  rise.  He  did  not  mean  by  this 
foolishly  forcing  his  goods  in  a  falling  market — he  allowed  some 
little  latitude  ;  but  he  did  not  believe,  and  had  proved  by  actual 
experience,  that  the  man  who  went  calmly  on  without  specula¬ 
tion  was  the  best  off  in  the  long  run. 

A  man  may  be  thankful  if  he  gets  a  fair  value  for  a  fair* 
honest  article.  We  know  of  two  men  in  our  parish  who  grow 
quantities  of  a  certain  root— viz.,  Potatoes.  One  man  sells  his 
by  the  acre  directly  after  harvest ;  he  knows  then  exactly  how 
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he  stands,  and  has  a  quiet,  peaceful  winter.  The  other  prefers 
to  await  spring  prices,  and  face  all  casualties.  We  have  kn'jwn 
these  two  men  for  many  years,  and  we  think  we  know  which  of 
the  two  has  the  happier  mind.  Cooked  Potatoes  for  stock  look 
funny  at  the  end  of  July  ;  their  cash  value  last  October  would 
have  looked  more  acceptable.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  clip  of 
wool.  A  neighbour  refused  32s.  last  autumn;  his  wife  says  his 
temper  has  not  yet  recovered  its  normal  tone. 

Last  year’s  harvest  was  got,  as  a  whole,  under  favourable 
climatic  circumstances ;  even  in  the  far  North  there  was  the 
glorious  weather  of  September  for  the  garnering  of  the  latest 
crops  If  the  harvest  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  alas  ! 
the  outcome  of  the  threshing  day  was  not  so  satisfactory. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  find  the  Wheat 
crop  of  1895  was  3  bushels  below  the  average  except  in  Lincoln 
shire  and  Norfoltr,  where  the  yield  was  normal.  Beds  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  5  or  6  bushels  short,  and  Essex  was  nearly  as  bad 
Berks  was  8  below,  and  Oxfordshire  7  ;  Hants,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex  exceeded  6,  and  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford 
were  from  6  to  7  on  the  wrong  side.  To  account  for  the  low 
average  we  must  consider  the  undue  severity  of  the  winter  of 
1895,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  by  the  heavy 
rams  just  before  harvest,  which  laid  so  much  of  the  best 
Wheat. 

Taking  the  crop  all  round  the  quality  was  fa  r ;  straw,  as  a 
rule,  short,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Now  as  to  price,  was 
there  any  compensation  there  to  mate  up  for  the  short 
quantity  ?  This  is  what  we  find  in  the  agricultural  returns. 
During  the  year  1895  the  price  of  English  Wheat  per  quarter 
was  only  3d,  higher  than  the  remarkably  low  average  of  1894, 
23s.  Id.  per  quarter!  For  125  years  the  average  has  been 
quoted,  and  1894  and  1895  are  in  the  unenviable  posi  ion  of 
being  the  lowest  on  record  I 

Barley  comes  out  at  2  bushels  below  the  average  taken  as 
a  whole ;  but,  alas !  Oxfordshire  tells  of  an  8-bushel  deficiency. 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex  complain  of  from  4  to  5 ;  Middlesex, 
Berks,  Northampton,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Surrey  are 
5  below.  But  to  set  against  this  nearly  every  county  in  N.  and 
N.W.  division  showed  an  over-average  crop.  Lincolnshire  had 
a  bushel  to  the  good  ;  Norfolk  was  normal 

Spring  drought  affected  the  regularity  of  ripening,  and  rain 
in  harvest  spoilt  some  that  should  have  been  first-rate  malting 
samples  Again,  some  few  report  this  the  best  crop  of  the 
season.  The  price  here  was  21s.  lid.  per  quarter,  only  Id. 
higher  than  ’n  1822.  Oats  were  in  England  2  bushels  short  in 
Wales  one  short;  but  the  Scotch  crop  was  an  average  price 
here,  148.  6d  per  quarter.  There  is  no  record  of  anyth  ng  so 
low  since  1779.  Potatoes  were  the  most  successful  feature  of 
the  season,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  serious  disease  As 
to  prices  (except  for  the  very  pick  of  the  markets)  the  less  said 
the  better  Only  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  huge  pie  still  intact  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  loss  for  the  grower ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  the  Potato  man  has  planted  again,  and  his  motto  is, 
‘  Hope  on  ;  hope  ever  !  ” 

Turnips  were  slightly  under  the  average  in  England  and 
Scotland  Wales  over  an  average  northwards.  The  Mangold 
crop,  as  a  whole,  was  good  ;  in  tbe  South  there  was  a  reduction 
on  the  average.  Clover  hay  was  4  per  cent  short,  except  in 
Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Hampshire  and  Essex,  where  it  was 
considerably  over. 

To  get  at  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  the  easiest  plan  seems 
to  quote  the  Metropol  tan  Cattle  Market. 


Year. 

Cattle  per  st.  of  8  lbs. 

Sheep  p^r  et.  of  8  Iba, 

s.  d. 

fl  H. 

s.  rl. 

a.  d. 

1870  ... 

.  3  7 

to 

6  6  .... 

.  3  7 

to  6  9 

1875 

.  3  10 

to 

6  2  .... 

to  6  11 

1880  .. 

.  4  3 

10 

5  11  .... 

to  6  10 

1885  .. 

.  3  10 

to 

5  3  .... 

.  4  1 

to  6  8 

1890  .. 

.  2  4 

to 

4  10  .... 

-  ...  4  6 

to  G  3 

1895  .. 

.  2  8 

to 

4  G  .... 

.  3  11 

to  5  11 

Wool  is  a  trifle  better  than  it  was  before  the  rush  of  the  last 
year,  but  there  is  nothing  very  gaudy  in  25s.  6d.  Horses  have 
gone  down  in  value  all  round,  save  the  best  heavy  horses  for 
town  work  and  tip  top  hunters  for  rich  nobility  and  gentry. 

We  had  a  fine  hot  dry  back  end,  and  in  some  parts  most 
severe  mortali  y  amongst  lambs  —  a  mortality  the  cause  of 
which  was  so  obscure  as  to  call  for  investigation  by  Professor 
Brown  In  October  we  had  a  touch  of  sharp  weather,  the  only 
real  bit  of  winter  during  the  season.  An  open  winter,  with 
abundant  rains  in  early  spring,  looked  like  a  year  of  promise, 
promise  only  to  be  blighted  by  a  severe  drought  beginning  in 
April — a  drought  that  has  been  mitigated  a  little  in  parts  by 
welcome  thunder  showers  Harvest  finds  us  with  bare  pastures 
and  root  crops  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Harvest  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire  is  in  full  swing,  but  showery,  and 
even  wet,  weather  is  not  allowing  rapid  progress  to  be  made.  Wheat  is 
cutting  up  well,  and  stooks  are  numerous.  Barley  also  is  fair,  but  even 
the  earliest  Oats  are  disappointing  when  cut,  so  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
later  plots  which  suffered  so  much  more  from  the  drought  will  cut  a 
sorry  figure. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  crop  look  much  heavier  than  it  is  by  making 
very  small  sheaves,  and  making  these  again  into  small  stooks  ;  except  in 
very  wet,  broken  weather  we  do  not  believe  in  small  sheaves.  If  really 
dry  when  tied  up  it  is  better  to  make  big  bundles  erf  both  Wheat  and 
Barley,  and  there  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  in  making  long  stooks. 
Of  course  they  should  be  made  with  the  enis  pointing  north  and  soatb. 
The  north  end  after  rain  is  always  the  slowest  in  drying,  and  the  two 
north  sheaves  often  have  to  be  left  to  be  picked  up  afterwards.  As  this 
extra  dampness  never  extends  beyond  the  end  sheaves  it  follows  that 
the  longer  the  stook  the  smaller  percentage  of  damp  there  will  be. 
Oats,  which  require  so  much  more  time  to  weather,  may  be  tied  up  too 
big,  but  the  stooks  again  can  hardly  be  too  long.  How  often  we  hear  of 
Oats  spoiled  by  heating  in  stack.  This  should  never  be,  for  they  take 
very  little  harm  from  bad  weather  in  the  field.  If  Oats  were  always 
left  out  three  weeks  after  cutting,  and  made  into  narrow  stacks  not 
exceeding  9  feet  wide  at  the  ground,  very  few  heated  samples  would  be 
heard  of. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  fine  weather  may  be  had  for  the 
remainder  of  the  harvest  season.  There  is  not  only  'he  carrying  of  tbe 
grain  in  good  condition,  but  the  difference  between  sodden  and  dry  soil 
for  the  reaper  to  travel  over  is  very  great,  and  now  that  such  a  large 
prop  )rtion  is  cut  by  horse  power  it  is  most  important  to  have  a  firm  road 
for  the  reaping  machines  ;  they  never  work  so  well  when  everything  is 
soft,  and  the  difference  in  the  draught  only  the  poor  hones  can  tell. 

The  moisture  is  flushing  the  pastures,  and  lambs,  which  hitherto  have 
been  doing  well,  will  have  to  be  carefully  watched.  We  already  hear  of 
slight  losses,  and  complaints  of  lambs  having  gone  back  in  condition  as 
well  as  appearance.  Now  is  the  time  for  liberal  allowance  of  lamb  food 
and  as  much  change  and  variety  of  natural  food  as  possible.  If  not 
already  weaned,  they  should  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  dipped  if  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  that  process.  There  is  always  a  suspicion 
that  lamb  diseases  are  more  or  less  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  dipping 
is  not  costly,  and  does  no  barm  if  it  does  no  good. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbx  Squabb,  London. 

Lat .  61°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  a.m;. 

In  the  Day. 

1896 

July  and 
August. 

1  Barometer 
at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Bain. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Mas. 

Min. 

In 

Ban. 

On 

Oraas. 

Stmday  ..  26 

Inchs. 

29’757 

leg. 

6f4 

deg. 

62-3 

S  W. 

deg. 

66-2 

deg 

76-9 

deg 

60-3 

deg. 

1  8-8 

deg 

59-8 

Inch  8. 
0-487 

Monday  . .  27 

29-984 

t2-2 

85-0 

N.W. 

64-9 

71-0 

52-0 

119-3 

47-9 

_ 

Tuesday  ..  28 

30-183 

60-6 

62-2 

N. 

63-7 

73-8 

48-1 

116-0 

41-9 

Wednesday  29 

29-970 

83-3 

S7-1 

N. 

63-9 

75-9 

47-7 

121-9 

43-0 

0-028 

Thursday..  30 

29-816 

63-1 

60-1 

S.W. 

61-3 

72'6 

68-8 

97-4 

57-6 

0-302 

Friday  . ,  31 

29-900 

61-8 

60-0 

N. 

64-1 

75-2 

58’4 

132-9 

57-3 

— 

Saturday  . .  1 

29-987 

63  2 

66-9 

N. 

63-1 

75-8 

47-2 

123-9 

44-1 

— 

29-942 

63-4 

67-6 

64*3 

74-3 

63-2 

115-7 

49-1 

0-817 

REMARKS. 

26th.— Overcast  morning  ;  heavy  rain  with  lightning  and  tbnnder  from  8  p.m.  to 
6  P.M.,  and  a  shower  at  8.46  p.m. 

27th.— Bright  early,' and  occasional  sunshine  during  the  day,  but  generally  cloudy. 
28ih.— Generally  sunny,  but  cloudy  at  times  in  afternoon. 

2»ih.— Much  cloud,  threatening  at  times  and  spots  of  rain  at  1.40  P.M.,  but  frequent 
bright  sunshine. 

30th. — Rain  in  small  hours,  and  overcast  all  day. 

31st.— Heavy  rain  between  2  a.m.  and  3  A.M.,  and  raining  till  8  A.M.;  overcast 
morning,  sunny  afternoon. 

Ist. — Overcast  early,  clearing  gradually,  and  bright  sunshine  in  afternoon. 

Decidedly  cooler  ;  in  fact,  temperature  near  the  average,  and  rainfall  slightly 
I  above  it,— G.  J.  SXMONS, 
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PRIMULAS,  CINERARIAS,! 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS  have  these  in  just  the  condition 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  together  with  oir 
perfection  of  variety,  what  a  life  and  charm  they  would  give 
wherever  well  grown. 

Seedlings,  2b.  per  doz. ;  in  Pots,  48.  per  doz. 


BLAZE  OF  FLOWER. 

r  It  has  fre<juently  been  said  “if  I  could  grow  Zoua.s  like 
^  Mr.  Oannkll,  I  would  have  a  glare  like  him  all  the  winter.” 
■:  We  are  sending  free,  full  particulars  and  a  list  of  varieties  with 
price.s,  and  just  what  to  do.  Now  is  the  time  to  commence. 

88.  per  doz. ;  in  6-in,  Pots,  12s.  per  doz. 


BETTER  THE  SEEDS,  BETTER  THE  CROP. 

All  Seeds  for  present  sowing,  JVetc,  Own  Oroion,  and 
of  the  Hiahesl  Excellence, 

H.  CANNELL  Sc  SONS  would  be  much  pleased  to  send 
lists  and  full  particulars.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our 

is  certainly  the  best,  and  should  be  in  every  garden— won 
numerous  First  Prizes. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

PaEX.XlVIXNARY  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  au  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  inch  and  upwards  ,.  13s.  6d.  per  100 

>,  „  smaller  . los.  6d.  „ 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS  . .59.  „ 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARIHSSUS . 6s.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  Size, 

imported  bulbs . Os.  6d.  „ 

For  delivery  Ip  August. 

DUC  VAN  TUOL  TULIPS,  scarlet  \ 

ARTUS  „  I 

L^MM  ACULEE  f  P®*” 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA,,  1 

WOUVEKMAN  .,  ; 

CHRYSOLORA  .,  ..  6s.  per  100,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  UYAC1STH3,  lu  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 149.  per  100 

„  „  named,  our  selection  18s.  6d.  „ 

First-size  HYACINTHS,  the  be^t  quality,  and 

first-class  varieties .  48.  to  S.-'.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . Ss.Od.  perlOO 

„  PRINCBPS . 68.  „ 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  5^.  cair  age  paid. 

3s.  in  the  £  Discount  ofi  all  Bulbs  for  “Cash  with  Order.” 

CATALOGUES  ready  In  August. 
nAnAUlAV  O  HA  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

UAnAWAY  &  CO.,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  Davis’s  Descriptive  oatal0guk.  Free,  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatife  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAYIS,  NURaG^tLES,  YE07IL,  SOMERSET. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W.  ' 
6000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  WHOLESALE  List. 
Special  List  for  Amateurs.  J.  E,  SMITH. 


I  TO  THE  TK-A-IDH:. 

I  DUTCH  BULBS! 

PEENOH  BULBS  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

,  *  See  our  Special  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  BULBS, 

■  Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops, 
71-  Iris,  Peeonies,  &c.,  free  on  application. 

' , '  Please  compare  our  Prices,  before  sending  your  Orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

/  Seed  and.  Bulb  Merchants, 

Kxeter  Street,  STRAKTXM,  X.ONX>Oir.  W.C. 

Ho.  842.— VoL.  XX2III.,  Third  SEiUEa. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13.  1896. 


GREAT  SHOWS. 


SEVERAL  horticultural  shows  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  this  season  that  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
above  distinctive  appellation .  The  T emple  show  as 
the  first,  and  the  Chester  event  as  the  last  of  its 
kind,  up  to  date,  were  far  above  the  average  of 
exhibitions  generally,  and  there  have  been  great 
shows  between  them,  such  as  York,  AVolver- 
hampton,  Newcastle,  and  doubtless  some  others  ; 
but  the  greatest  show  of  all  is  yet  to  come.  We 
are  almost  on  the  eve  of  it — the  famous  tourna¬ 
ment  of  Shrewsbury. 

Various  circumstances  have  combined  to  place 
the  Shrewsbury  shows  in  their  admittedly  high 
position.  They  are  held  at  a  time  when  there  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  greatest  variety  of  garden  products. 
True,  the  middle  of  August  is  not  the  Orchid 
season,  but  it  is  a  season  of  flowers  all  the  same 
those  old  fashioned  and  new  fashioned  hardy 
kinds  that  render  gardens  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Then,  while  Roses  have  not  departed,  the  dazzling 
Dahlias  are  coming  in,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
these,  with  most  others  in  season,  that  they  find 
their  way  in  commanding  numbers  and  in  the 
best  condition  to  Shrewsbury. 

As  regards  plants,  whether  in  the  form  of 
imposing  specimens,  disposed  in  stately  array 
and  appraised  according  to  their  individual 
merits,  or  whether  grown  and  shown  as  so  many 
items  composing  an  aggregate  display  of  floral 
beauty,  under  the  guise  of  groups,  they  seem  to 
be  always  ready,  and  always  forthcoming,  when 
prizes  commensurate  with  the  labour  and  cost 
involved  in  their  presentation  are  provided. 
This  has  long  been  the  case  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  is  never  a  lack  of  plants 
at  the  annual  exhibitions. 

Then  comes  the  fruit :  and  it  will  scaraely  be 
denied  that  at  no  previous  season  of  the  year 
can  so  many  Grapes,  for  instance — apart  from 
other  kinds — be  found  in  matured  condition 
as  at  the  “  Shrewsbury  date,”  and  as  in  the 
case  of  plants,  the  best  prizes  bring  the  best 
produce,  and  as  the  prizes  are  good — in  some 
classes  generous — at  the  show  under  notice,  the 
display  in  this  important  section  is  correspond- 
ingly  great  in  magnitude  and  excellence. 
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A  ipeciftl  ck93  io  this  department  will  create  interest  among 
exhibitors  and  on -lookers,  not  so  much  for  its  novelty  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  judging  has  to  be  done  by  points,  and  these 
placed  on  the  exhibits.  The  class  is  entitled  a  Decorative  Dessert 
Table,  to  include  plants  and  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  as  many  dishes 
ot  fruits,  not  exceeding  sixteen,  as  exhibitors  like  to  arrange, 
choosing  from  the  list  in  the  schedule.  The  maximum  points 
allowed  are  as  follows  : — 


Decobative  Dessebt  Table. 


Black  Grapes,  each  bunch  Maximum 

White  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Pine  „ 

Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  each  dish  „ 

All  other  fruits  ditto  „ 

Beauty  of  Flower  and  Foliage  „ 

Harmonious  Blending  of  Colours  „ 

General  Arrangement  for  Effect  „ 


6 

6 

10 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 


The  prizes  offered  are  15,  12,  8,  and  5  guineas  respectively, 
while  a  gold  medal  or  its  value  will  be  pre.3ented  to  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize.  Good  competition  is  expected,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Vegetables  follow — some  persons  of  a  utilitarian  turn  of  mind 
may  excusably  think  they  “  lead,”  so  extensive  is  the  show  of  them 
and  so  remarkable  the  evidence  of  cultural  skill  displayed  in  their 
production.  They  may  be  large,  and  some  of  them  even  open 
to  the  charge  of  unwieldiness  in  the  estimation  of  critics  who 
regard  the  greatest  refinement  with  moderation  in  size  as  the 
standard  of  merit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — 
namely,  the  wonderfully  fine  examples  staged  could  not  be 
produced  without  the  exercise  of  much  thought  and  well-guided 
industry,  or  in  other  words,  the  highest  cultural  skill.  But 
Shrewsbury,  always  on  the  alert,  this  year  provides  a  way  in  which 
size  shall  not  triumph  over  quality,  and  it  will  be  certainly 
interesting,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  note  the  results,  as  they  will 
be  noted  by  hundreds  of  cultivators  who  attend  the  exhibition,  for 
it  is  stated  that  in  one  class  at  least  “  vegetables  are  to  be  staged 
of  the  highest  possible  quality  consistent  with  adequate  size  for 
commercial  purposes.”  Whether  this  injunction  applies  to  all 
the  classes  or  not  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear.  At  the  first 
glance  we  thought  it  only  applied  to  a  new  class,  but  on  our 
attention  being  drawn  to  the  matter  we  are  bound  to  say  it  seems 
to  cover  all.  Exhibitors  must  decide  for  themselves,  and  the 
results,  in  the  aggregate,  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointing. 

The  “  new  ”  class  referred  to  is  thus  set  forth  : — 


Garden  Produce  Class. 

For  the  best  arranged  collection  of  garden  produce  to  occupy  a  space 
of  8  feet  by  T)  teet,  fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  and  flowers  to  be  represented, 
anv  foliage  may  be  employed  for  decoration.  The  collection  to  include 
— 8ix  dinhes  of  fruit,  oi  tinct  kind-*  (Pines  excluded),  black  and  white 
Grapes  (two  bunches  of  each)  to  count  as  distinct  kinds  ;  six  dishes  of 
vetieta'  le-;.  d'sfinct  kinds,  wit,h  table  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  diameter,  ami  cut  flowers  in  any  form,  the  whole  of  the 
produces  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor  for 
meritorious  and  i  ffective  display.  First  prize,  £10  10s.  ;  second  prize, 
£8  8i.  ;  third  prize,  £6  6s. 


To  be  judged  by  points — Grapes,  each  bunch  Maximum  6 


All  other  fruit,  each  dish 

8 

Vegetables,  for  each  kind 

7 

Plants 

f) 

Cut  flowers  and  foliage 

8 

n 

Tasteful  arrangement 

it 

8 

The  object  of  this  class  is  to  enable  cultivators  of  gardens  to  show 
what  I  bey  consider  the  best  examples  of  varied  prooucts  such  as  are 
required  in  bi^ih-class  gardens.  Tlie  number  of  points  awarded  to  each 
exhibitor  will  be  published  on  the  collections  obtaining  prizes. 

This  class,  though  new,  is  not  entirely  novel.  We  think  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  was  once  tried  at  Liverpool,  and  the  result 
was  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  see  what  everybody 
else  would  do,  and  consequently  nobody  claimed  the  prizes.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  not  be  the  same  at  Shrewsbury,  and  it  ia  certain 
there  are  numbers  of  gardeners  who  could  fill  the  class  well. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  again  the  points  will  be  exposed 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Judges  thus  put  to  tho  test  of  public 


criticism.  Whoever  the  gentlemen  may  be  who  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  adjudication,  they  must  have  no  fads,  or  they  will  be 
found  out ;  nor  most  they  be  nervous,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
prudent  on  their  part  to  he  called  hurriedly  away  by  telegram 
about  the  moment  their  duty  is  done.  It  may  he  taken  for  granted 
that  Shrewsbury  will  be  a  great,  diversified,  and  interesting  show, 
and  a  thousand  owners  of  gardens  within  a  reasonable  distance 
might  do  worse  than  send  their  gardeners  to  see  it,  for  gathering 
hints  as  well  as  receiving  inspiration,  which  is  the  precursor  of 
strenuous  endeavour  that  might  be  expected  to  prove  of  advantage 
in  the  conduct  of  the  gardens  at  home.  High-class  horticultural 
exhibitions  are  great  educators,  and  have  done  much  in  placing 
not  a  few  of  the  best  of  British  gardeners  in  the  proud  position 
that  they  occupy  to-day. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

Onions  are  sown  in  autumn  for  various  purposes.  1,  Bunching. 
— Lisbon  is  the  most  popular  variety,  as  the  young  plant  grows 
quickly,  is  very  hardy,  and  forms  a  thick  white  stem.  About 
50  Ihs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  sown  broadcast  on  well- manured  and 
prepared  land  from  the  third  week  in  July  to  the  second  week  in 
August,  it  not  being  possible  to  have  the  Onions  too  early  in  the 
spring,  a.s  they  bring  better  prices  in  March  and  April  than  in  May 
and  J one.  The  Onions  are  pulled  and  sent  to  market  in  bundles, 
containing  as  many  as  a  man  can  hold  in  his  hand.  When  secured 
just  above  the  white  part  and  the  dirt  washed  off  they  have  a  very 
tempting  appearance,  especially  when  arranged  in  a  fan-like  shape. 
They  are  packed  in  layers  in  baskets,  and  sold  by  the  drzen 
bunches.  In  good  seasons  these  Onions  have  returned  £1  to 
£1  lOs.  per  pound  of  seed  sown,  or  £50  to  £75  per  acre.  About 
1200  dozen  bunches  is  a  full  crop  per  acre,  and  the  average  price 
Is.  per  dozen  bunches.  The  grower’s  bunch  makes  about^  four 
of  the  retailer’s. 

2,  Drawing  as  required  for  use  in  spring  for  salads,  also  allowing 
to  remain  at  suitable  distance  for  bulbing.  The  latter  are  also 
bunched,  the  bunch  usually  consisting  of  as  many  Onions  as  a  man 
can  grasp  in  the  hand  by  their  necks.  The  best  varieties  for  this 
purpose  are  Early  White  Naples  (syn.  Early  Nocera),  an  early  form 
of  the  Silver-skinned  section,  producing  very  useful  bulbs  early  in 
summer,  but  it  does  not  keep  long  ;  Lisbon,  before  mention^,  a 
very  hardy  variety,  and  bulbing  early  ;  Leviathan,  White  Italian, 
and  Globe  Tripoli. 

3,  Transplanting  in  the  spring  to  produce  large  bulbs.  The 
Tripolis  before  mentioned — Leviathan  and  Globe,  with  Fiat  Italian, 
mild  and  excellent,  but  with  a  soft,  reddish  flesh,  and  not  keeping 
long  ;  Giant  Rocca  and  Trebons,  both  obovate,  the  first  most 
rounded,  with  brown  skin,  and  fine  in  form,  are  the  best  varieties. 

4,  To  avoid  the  depredations  of  the  Onion  fly  (Antbomyia 
ceparum,  syn.  Phorbia  cepetorum).  Unfortunately,  the  Onion  fly 
does  not  always  confine  its  attacks  to  spring-sown  Onions,  for  when 
■these  are  sprayed  with  soluble  petroleum  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
the  flies,  by  so  doing,  entirely  prevented  from  depositing  their  eggs 
on  them,  the  instinctive  creatures  attacl^  the  autumn-sown,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  spring-sown,  aoout  one-third  of  the 
former  having  succumbed  this  year  to  the  attacks  of  the  maggots 
where  the  latter  have  been  absolutely  free  for  the  reason  given. 
The  fly  that  attacks  the  autumn-sown  Onion  is  generally  considered 
to  he  the  hhallot  fly  (Antbomyia  platura),  end  may  be  such  in  most 
cases,  but  that  infesting  the  autumn-sown  Onions  in  this  particular 
case,  and  where  spring-sown  Onions  have  been  a  failure  for  several 
consecutive  seasons,  is  our  old  enemy,  A.  ceparum,  as  attested  by  a 
fly  reared  from  the  maggot. 

All  the  varieties  are  about  as  hardy  as  each  other,  none  being 
secure  against  a  very  severe  winter  without  being  sown  in  a  warm 
situation.  This  is  easily  obtained  in  gardens,  as  there  are  borders 
with  nearly  every  aspect,  and  in  cold  and  high  situations  a  south 
one  ia  necessary,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
Such  is  my  experience,  therefore  autumn-sown  Onions  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  supplant  spring-sown.  Besides,  autumn-sown 
Onions  are  bad  keepers,  and  not  a  few  collapse  altogether  about 
pulling  up  time,  being  quite  white  and  decayed  at  the  base  from  a 
certain  mould.  This  pest  attacked  the  autumn-aown  Onions  with 
me  so  inveterately  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
Ouse  (Great)  Valley,  where  Onions  are  grown  to  great  perfection, 
and  in  the  'Thames  Valley,  as  to  destroy  the  larger  part  of  the 
crops  each  season,  the  worst  affected  being  those  that  bad  not  been 
transplanted  but  thinned,  and  left  to  bulb  in  their  warm  quarters 
where  sown.  , 

The  ground  for  autumn-sown  Onions  should  he  in  good  heart{ 
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they  doing  well  on  ground  that  has  been  manured  for  the  preceding 
crops,  inch  as  early  Potatoes.  The  ground  then  has  a  good  surface 
tilth,  it  being  a  mistake  to  stir  it  deeply  for  this  crop,  as  the  firmer 
the  soil,  consistent  with  the  free  passage  through  and  from  the  soil 
of  rain,  the  more  likely  are  the  plants  to  pass  safely  through  the 
winter  and  to  form  fibrous  roots,  lifting  and  transplanting  well  in 
early  spring.  If  manure  must  be  used  let  it  be  thoroughly  decom¬ 
pose,  and  mix  it  by  means  of  digging  with  a  fork  to  about  the 
depth  of  the  tiues  of  the  implement.  If  stirred  to  ordinary 
digging  depth  it  in  advisable  to  firm  the  surface  by  treading  before 
sowing  ;  even  when  moved  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  a  firm  sur¬ 
face  is  imperative.  A  dressing  of  dissolved  bones  and  kainit  in 
equal  parts,  and  3^  to  4  lbs.  per  rod,  is  a  suitable  application  before 
sowing  the  seed .  Soot  one  part  and  air-slaked  chalk  lime  two  parts, 
mixed,  is  better  for  rather  strong  soils,  using  a  stone  (14  lbs.)  per 
rod. 

The  seed  for  raising  plants  to  transplant  in  the  spring  should 
not  be  sown  too  early,  as  when  the  plants  get  strong  before  winter 
there  is  not  only  danger  of  severe  weather  doing  them  much  harm, 
but  of  many  running  to  seed  the  folio '^ing  season,  which  ruins  the 
bulbing  process,  and  the  crop  is  indiffarent  in  proportion.  About 
the  10th  of  Augn^t  is  the  time  most  suitable  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  a  south,  south-east,  or  south-west  border  desirable, 
not  necessarily  near  the  wall,  but  on  the  part  3  feet  or  more  from 
it.  For  bulbing  where  sown  the  seed  may  be  sov^^n  in  drills  1  foot 
apart,  and  the  quantity  sufficient  to  give  plants  about  an  inch  apart, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  casualties,  for  it  is  always  easier  to 
thin  a  crop  than  to  make  gaps  up.  This,  in  a  somewhat  wide  drill, 
will  give  enough  Onions  for  drawing  young  equal  to  the  wants 
of  most  establishments  ;  then,  the  thinning  going  on  steadily, 
they  will  stand  3  inches  apart  when  commencing  to  bulb,  and  every 
other  Onion  being  drawn  whilst  bulbing  the  rest  will  be  6  inches 
a  )art,  which  gives  sufficient  room  for  the  bulbs  to  perfect,  they 
g:^tting  large  enough  if  top-dressed  with  about  1|^  lb.  nitrate  of 
BDda  when  the  bulbs  have  f^irly  commenced  forming.  The  nitrate 
should  be  fioelv  powdered,  and  not  more  than  the  amount  named 
supplied  per  square  rod,  applying  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry, 
but  the  ground  moist.  The  nitrate  of  soda  also  tends  to  prevent 
running  to  seed.  This  is  frequently  a  consequence  of  old  seed 
being  sown,  or  also  of  too  early  sowing  of  freshly  saved. 

In  the  south  of  England  seed -so  wing  should  not  be  deferred 
beyond  the  middle  of  August  to  20ch,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plants  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  before  winter,  otherwise  the 
frosts  may  lift  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  and  cutting  ofl!  their 
tender  growths.  To  guard  against  the  lifting  the  drills  should  be  a 
little  deeper,  but  not  much,  or  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  evenly, 
and  if  too  deep  not  at  all.  An  inch  is  a  proper  depth.  Early 
September  sowings  have  usually  come  to  grief  with  me,  either  the 
frosts  or  the  pescs  thriving  on  the  tender  plants  making  sad  work 
in  their  ranks. 

For  transplanting  the  drills  need  not  be  more  than  6  inches 
apart.  This  will  allow  of  a  small  hoe  being  run  through  the  rows, 
it  being  important  that  the  ground  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
This  is  all  the  attention  required  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
it  being  better  to  thin  the  plants  than  allow  them  to  become 
crowded  in  the  autumn.  Transplanting  should  be  performed  in 
the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  of  winter  are  gone  and  the 
ground  in  good  working  order,  always  getting  the  plants  out  by  the 
time  the  spring  Ooions  are  sown.  For  general  purposes  the  rows 
may  be  1  foot  apart  and  the  plants  3  inches  asunder,  if  every  other 
plant  is  to  be  pulled  for  early  use.  Good  bulbs  can  be  had  at  this 
distance,  which  compare  favourably  with  the  finest  Spanish  Onions 
imported.  For  securing  large  bulbs  the  rows  may  be  15  inches  and 
the  plants  7^  inches  apart.  This  means  superior  produce,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  the  crop  is  as  heavv  or,  if  that,  as  useful  per  area. 
The  exhibition  specimens  are  had  b)  allowing  18  inches  between  the 
rows  and  9  inches  between  the  plant*  in  the  rows. 

In  the  process  of  transplanting  the  roots  should  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible,  lifting  carefidly  with  a  trowel  or  hand-fork, 
little  trenches  being  made  and  the  roots  only  of  the  plants  placed 
therein,  firming  the  soil  well  about  them.  This  is  a  slower  process 
than  planting  by  the  dibber,  which,  of  course,  is  employed  in 
getting  out  large  breadths. 

The  situation  should  be  open,  but  it  is  best  sheltered  from 
strong  winds.  If  dripping  weather  is  chosen,  watering  will  not  be 
necessary ;  when  dry  weather  prevails  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  to  keep  them  from  succumbing  before  rain 
falls,  will  be  required  according  to  circumstances.  Wet  and  cold 
soil  is  not  favourable  to  Onions  rooting  quickly  and  well. 

The  land  should  be  in  good  heart,  either  well  manured  in  the 
autumn  or  following  a  crop  that  has  been  heavily  manured  and 
well  worked,  such  as  Celery  ground.  This,  levelled  and  made  firm, 
suits  Onions  to  perfection,  they  having  special  affinity  or  liking  for 
nmbelliferons  plants,  Parsley  being  an  excellent  associative  plant 


and  Celery  a  preceding  one.  A  dressing  of  mineral  superphosphate 
two  parts,  and  muriate  of  potash  one  part,  mixed,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  3  lbs.  per  rod  shortly  before  transplanting,  favours  the 
speedy  establishment  of  the  plants,  and  both  are  antagonistic  to  the 
enemies  of  Onions.  When  the  plants  get  hold  of  the  soil  a  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  supplied,  about  i-  ib.  per  rod, 
mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  native  guano.  After  the 
Onions  commence  bnlbing  the  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
increased  to  1  lb.  per  rod,  applying  it  mixed  with  fine  earth  to 
insure  even  distribution.  The  dressing  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  the  last  when  the  bulbs  are 
half  to  three-quarters  grown. 

The  weight  of  Onions  grown  by  feeding  with  nitrate  of  soda  is 
astounding,  especially  when  wood  ashes  are  applied  in  the  autumn, 
say  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  ploughed  I’ghtly  into  the  upper  soil  with 
a  light  dressing  of  very  short  farmyard  manure,  say  5  tons  per  acre, 
and  2  cwt.  each  of  mineral  or  bone  ash  superphosphate  and  basic  slag 
phosphate  applied  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter  frosts,  and 
when  in  working  order  harrowing  in.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  after  they  are  set  apply  }  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  in 
three  weeks  J  cwt.,  and  after  three  weeks  1  cwt.,  repeating  the 
latter  dressing  twice  at  similar  intervals. 

This  is  the  highest  fertilisation  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  but 
the  enormous  specimens  are  very  liable  to  decay  from  mould  much 
quicker  than  they  have  grown.  The  white  mould  attacks  the 
Onions  at  the  base,  and  they  rot  very  rapidly,  and  is  a  disease  of 
dronghty  rather  than  of  wet  seasons.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 
be  of  any  permanent  use  against  it  preventively  is  quicklime.  I 
mention  this  parasite,  as  your  correspondents  advising  autumn- 
sown  instead  of  spring-sown  Onions,  with  a  view  to  escaping  the 
maggot,  do  not  take  cognisance  of  it,  or  of  the  generally  bad-keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  autumn-sown  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
With  me  they  are  only  useful  for  summer,  and  at  most  early 
autumn  use.  Perhaps  there  is  some  art  in  keeping  these  mild 
Onions  from  decay  of  which  I  have  failed  to  either  see  or  find 
recorded.  All  I  know  is  that  mine  always  go  bad  in  the  late 
summer,  and  to  be  without  spring-sown  Bedfordshire  Champion 
and  similar  varieties  is  to  be  without  Onions  for  about  half  the 
year. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  land  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  when  the  Onions  cease  growing  the  tops  turn  yellow 
and  the  bulbs  pull  up  easily,  they  should  be  attended  to,  drying 
thoroughly  and  stored  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  air. 
— G.  Ahbey. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Autumn  has  come,  and  the  ripened  corn  is  falling  to  the  reaper 
as  it  whirrs  through  the  fields.  Yellow  and  ripe  seems  the  graiu, 
and  ready  for  harvesting.  The  year’s  youth  with  its  brightness 
and  freshness  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  have  come  the  signs  of 
age  and  decay.  Yet  this  season  is  what  we  have  not  only  looked 
for,  but  have  also  hoped  for.  But  for  the  ripened  seed  in  field  and 
garden,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  Exquisitely  beautiful  as  is 
the  blossom  of  the  fruit  trees  in  spring,  what  would  we  think  were 
no  fruit  to  follow  ?  So  do  we  think  as  we  see  blushing  Apples 
and  ruddy  Pears  ready  to  yield  up  their  ripe  and  delicious  substance 
to  please  onr  palates.  And  so  though  the  garden  of  hardy  perennial 
flowers  shows  that  its  season  of  highest  beauty  has  passed  away,  we 
realise  that  the  year’s  growth  ha*  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  that  the 
plant  may  pass  to  its  winter’s  rest  leaving  with  us  sweet  recollection* 
of  its  grace  and  beauty. 

But  this  time  his  only  come  in  part,  and  there  are  many  blooms 
yet  to  give  pleasure.  The  Sunflowers  have  put  on  their  dresses  of 
cloth-of-gold,  and  make  the  places  where  they  stand  bright  with 
their  colouring.  We  who  know  the  Sunflower  in  our  gardens 
cannot  agree  with  the  fancy  of  the  poets,  who  tell  us  that  the 
flowers  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  but  we  cannot  see  them 
without  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  such  lines  as  those  of  Swinburne, 
who  speaks  of  the  Sunflower, 

“  With  golden  eye  following  the  golden  eiin,  . 

From  rose-coloured  to  purple  pillowed  bed, 

From  birthplace  to  the  flarnelit  place  of  death.” 

Words  such  as  these  occur  to  us  as  we  look  at  the  great  discs  of  the 
annual  Sunflowers  in  some  garden,  or  at  the  smaller  but  no  less 
beautiful  ones  of  the  perennial  species. 

Yery  beautiful  are  the  latter,  and  among  them  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  one  known  by  the  cumbrous  name  of  Helianthos 
multifiorus  maximus,  whose  large,  exquisitely  coloured,  golden 
blooms  are  so  fine  ai  they  surmount  the  fresh  green  leaves  which 
clothe  the  stems  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  where  the  flowers 
begin.  A  noble  plant  is  this  greatest  many-flowered  Sunflower, 
growing  often  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  but  occasionally  found  towering 
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even  higher  than  this,  overtopping  the  majority  of  it»  fellow 
occupants  of  the  garden.  Like  all  our  other  perennial  Sunflowers, 
H ,  multiflorua  comes  from  North  America,  and  has  given  some 
double  varieties  which  are  now  pretty  well  known.  The  first  was 
H.  m.  plenus,  which  was  followed  by  Soleil  d’Or  and  one  or  two 
others,  among  which  there  is  none  prettier  than  one  called 
Bouquet  d’Or,  which  is  of  dwarf er  habit  than  the  othen,  and  is  a 
really  handsome  plant  when  in  flower.  H.  multiflorus  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  only  ranked  aa  a  variety  of  H.  decapetalus,  but  is 
now  recognised  at  Kew  aa  a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
have  not  a  short  English  name  for  the  fine  variety  under  notice, 
and  anyone  who  would  give  us  one  of  agreeable  sound  would 
deserve  our  hearty  thanks. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  in  flower  the  old-fashioned 
Allium  descendens,  which  very  few  people  seem  to  know  by  name, 
although  it  is  a  plant  comparatively  often  grown.  This  I  say  from 
having  seen  it  more  frequently  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers  than 
almost  any  other  member  of  the  genus — not  even  excepting  the 
old  Moly.  I  have  known  its  name  for  some  little  time  now,  but  a 
look  at  a  drawing  of  it  in  vol.  vii.  of  “  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,” 
plate  251,  reminded  me  that  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it  in 
detail. 

Like  almost  all  the  members  of  the  genus  this  Garlic  has  its 
share  of  the  obnoxious  odour,  but  this  is  not  obtrusive  in  the 
garden  unless  the  plant  is  touched,  when  the  smell  is  felt  on  the 
hands.  As  a  border  plant  it  has,  however,  its  merits,  and  looks  not 
at  all  unattractive  when  its  reddish  purple  heads,  supported  on  their 
long  stiff  stems,  rise  among  other  flowers  of  a  different  character. 
Curtis  gives  a  very  good  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  A.  descen¬ 
dens  or  “  Purple-headed  Garlick,”  but  it  now  appears  to  be  classed 
as  a  variety  only  of  A.  sphoerocepbalum.  As  Curtis  says,  it  thrives 
in-almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  is  about  3  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  slightly  elongated  globular  head.  Before 
these  open  this  head  is  covered  with  a  whitish  membrane,  which 
Curtis  tells  us  bears  “  some  resemblance  to  a  nightcap.”  When  this 
falls  off  the  head  is  of  a  green  colour,  but  this  is  gradually 
replaced  by  purple,  which  begins  at  the  top  and  then  works  down¬ 
wards  until  the  head  is  wholly  of  that  colour,  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open.  It  lasts  for  some  time  in  bloom,  and  is  attractive 
from  the  time  when  the  heads  begin  to  assume  their  purple 
colouring. 

Curtis  suggests  that  Linnseus  may  have  given  it  the  name  of 
descendens,  from  “  its  being  one  of  those  plants  whose  roots  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  descend  deeply  into  the  earth.”  It  has  this  habit,  but 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  this  Garlic  was  named  from  the  way  in 
which  the  purple  colouring  gradually  descended  on  the  flower  head. 
It  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Switzerland,  and  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in  1766,  and  to  be 
described  and  figured  by  Haller  in  his  Monograph  of  the  genus, 
which  I  have  never  seen.  It  increases  rapidly  in  the  garden,  and  is 
not  very  impatient  of  disturbance,  succeeding  well  enough  when 
lifted  while  in  flower  as  well  as  when  at  rest.  The  leaves  wither 
before  the  flower  is  fully  developed,  which  points  to  the  desirability 
of  growing  this  Allium  where  its  want  of  foliage  will  not  be 
observed.  It  is  seldom  offered  in  catalogues,  but  should  not  be 
difficult  to  procure. 

Last  year  I  mentioned  the  exceedingly  pretty  Delphinium  Zalil, 
which  I  observe  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  23rd  July.  I 
remarked  that  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  it  with 
regard  to  its  perennial  habit.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment 
upon  this  important  point,  I  allowed  my  plants  to  remain  where 
they  were,  with  the  result  that  I  fear  we  shall  require  to  treat  this 
distinct  and  pretty  Larkspur  as  a  biennial.  One  plant  has  survived, 
but  is  so  weak  that  it  can  only  be  said  to  live,  and  has  not  even 
attempted  to  throw  up  a  flower  spike.  Others  may  be  able  to 
record  more  successful  results,  but  my  own  trial,  and  that  of  some 
correspondents,  lead  me  to  think  that  we  must  not  look  to  this 
Delphinium  to  equal  in  perennial  character  the  hybrid  Delphiniums 
which  are  so  ornamental  in  the  borders  with  their  noble  spikes  of 
purple  or  blue.  This  sulphur- coloured  one  is  less  stately  than  they, 
but  its  colour  was  welcome,  and  some  regret  will  be  felt  if  we  have 
to  write  it  down  as  only  a  biennial  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Among  the  flowers  of  the  borders  there  are  hardly  any  which 
have  bloomed  over  so  long  a  season  as  the  old  double  blue 
Geranium,  G.  pratense  fl.-pl.  Where  it  originated  or  when  I  know 
not,  but  one  would  think  that  it  is  a  flower  which  must  have 
pleased  many  generations  of  flower-lovers  with  its  blue  or  purple- 
blue  double  flowers,  which  have  in  them  a  look  as  of  “  shot  silk.” 
Although  it  has  been  in  flower  for  a  long  time  a  good  bush  of  it 
has  still  a  great  many  flowers  in  bloom,  with  more  to  come  after 
them.  A  little  attention  in  the  way  of  clipping  off  the  withered 
flowers  would  be  worth  the  trouble  had  one  the  time,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  spare  that  swift-flying  commodity  so  far  as  to 


devote  it  to  improving  the  appearance  of  the  Double  Meadow 
Cranes  bill.  There  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  growing  it  in  any 
ordinary  soil,  and  although  it  seems  to  like  sun  it  does  well  in 
partial  shade.  Division  of  the  roots  is  the  method  followed  in 
increasing  it,  no  seed  being  produced,  and  although  not  one  of  the 
choicest  of  our  flowers,  it  is  a  pretty  and  useful  one  ;  more  so  in 
fact  than  many  others  more  highly  thought  of,  because  newer  or 
more  expensive. — 8.  Arnott. 


An  Amateur’s  Orchids. 


Amateur  gardeners  who  have  perhaps  only  one  structure  at 
their  command  do  not  usually  take  up  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
Possibly  the  reason  for  this  is  their  reputed  difficulty  of  manage¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  that  many  are  deterred  by  thoughts  of 
expense.  That  they  can  be  grown  well  in  small  houses  has  several 
times  been  proved,  especially  where  a  judicious  selection  has 
been  made  at  the  outset.  As  to  the  matter  of  expense,  it  is  not 
everyone  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  Schroder  or  a 
Lawrence,  and  for  those  of  limited  means  there  are  abundance  of 
lants  to  be  bad.  The  suitability  of  Orchids  for  towns  has  long 
een  recognised,  and  that  they  are  increasing  in  public  favour  for 
this  reason  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  we  read  in  the  gardening  press  of  a  London  amateur 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  orcbidist,  so  that  when  a  few  days  ago  the 
writer  was  invited  by  a  medical  friend  to  go  and  see  some  Orchids 
in  London’s  south-western  suburb  of  Wandsworth  it  was  accepted 
with  very  much  pleasure.  _ 

Mentioning  the  name  of  Wandsworth  will  immediately  recall  to 
the  mind  the  erstwhile  famous  Rucker  collection,  which,  in  its  day, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  But 
the  one  to  which  attention  will  now  be  briefly  drawn  is  of  much 
smaller  pretensions,  and  is  the  cherished  property  of  E.  H. 
Bayly,  Esq.,  who,  after  upwards  of  two  score  years  under  the 
Government,  is  spending  the  autumn  of  his  days  amongst  his 
Orchids,  his  Ferns,  and  his  birds.  The  first  and  second  named 
occupy  a  long  lean-to  bouse  built  against  the  side  of  the  residence, 
and  that  the  association  is  congenial  to  both  is  proved  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  plants.  It  has  been  a  labour  of 
love,  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  to  bring  the  collection 
to  its  present  state,  and  now  it  has  almost  reached  its  limits,  as 
space  on  the  stages  and  under  the  roof  cannot  easily  be  found  for 
fresh  additions. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  Ferns  and  Orchids  occupy  the  one 
structure,  and  until  recently  Mr.  Bayly  has  done  all  the  needful 
work  amongst  them.  Now,  however,  they  are  mainly  looked  after 
by  a  jobbing  gardener  (the  owner  not  keeping  a  regular  mao),  who 
comes  a  day  and  a  half  a  we«^k,  and  who  hat  to  do  the  garden  as 
well.  All  that  he  knows  of  Orchids  has  been  taught  him  by  this 
employer,  and  their  condition  proves  how  well  he  has  learnt  his 
lessons  and  how  thoroughly  efficient  was  his  tutor.  There  is  no 
sign  of  insect  pests,  the  foliage  is  rich  deep  green  in  colour,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  plump  and  sound  as  anyone  need  wish  to  see. 
Labelling,  as  in  larger  places,  is  carefully  followed  out,  so  that 
visitors  are  able  to  appreciate  the  collection  as  well  as  its  owner. 
That  much  time,  thought,  and  labour  must  have  been  spent 
amongst  the  plants  to  bring  them  to,  and  maintain  them  in,  their 
present  excellent  state  goes  without  saying,  and  for  this  the  very 
greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  perseverance  that  mast  have  been 
severely  tried  at  times.  _ 

At  the  present  time  flowers  are  by  no  means  numerous  in 
Orchid  collections,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  or  two  cannot  be  found 
in  bloom.  Here  a  Cattleya  Mossise,  with  rather  small  but  well 
coloured  flowers,  is  just  going  past,  though  a  Oypripedium  is 
still  in  good  bloom.  Besides  the  two  named  there  are  several 
Lsslias,  Odontoglossums,  some  particularly  fine  Cymbidiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  and  others,  all  of  which  produce  their  full  share  of 
beaucy  in  their  respective  seasons.  Equally  as  good  at  the  Orchids 
are  the  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Bayly,  being  a  true  Irishman,  is  probably 
as  proud  of  his  two  plants  of  the  charming  Killarney  Fern  as  be 
is  of  anything  else  in  the  house.  Perhaps  some  day  the  plants  may 
be  seen  in  the  flowering  season,  when  a  few  notes  of  species  and 
varieties  particularly  worthy  of  mention  may  find  their  way  before 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. — H.  W. 
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Trichopilias. 

Growers  who,  in  the  race  for  new  CypripediRras,  Odontoglots 
or  Cattleyas,  give  a  little  attention  to  some  of  the  less  showy  and 
popular  kinds  often  find  in  them  considerable  interest,  and  usually 
in  collections  where  such  as  these  are  grown  there  is  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  be  seen  in  flower. 

Before  visiting  many  places  nowadays 
one  may  form  a  fairly  correct  idea  of 
what  will  be  seen  in  flower,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  the  same  species, 
varieties  or  hybrids,  will  be  seen  and 
noted  in  one  place  after  another. 

Trichopilias  can  as  yet  perhaps  be 
hardly  relegated  to  the  ranks  of 
neglected  Orchids,  but  already  there 
are  signs  of  this,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  they  are — in  company 
with  so  many  beautiful  kinds  that 
one  could  name — to  be  pushed  to  the 
wall  to  make  room  for  the  present 
day  favourites. 

Instead  of  the  old  interest  in  look¬ 
ing  through  a  collection  not  visited 
before,  and  the  certainty  of  finding 
something  that  one  has  not  previously 
seen,  or  at  all  events  for  a  long  time, 
we  shall  see  the  same  familiar  kinds 
at  place  after  place,  and  beautiful  as 
they  undoubtedly  are  I  for  one,  and 
many  more  I  am  sure,  will  be  sorry 
to  see  our  older  Orchids — of  which 
Trichopilia  is  one  of  many  genera 
that  could  be  named — ousted  to  make 
room. 

Most  of  the  Trichopilias  inhabit 
the  country  from  Southern  Mexico  in 
the  Northern  Continent  to  Ecuador 
in  the  South,  several  species  being  found  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Costa  Rica.  They  are  dwarf-growing  epiphytes  related  to  Oncidium, 
but  easily  distinguished  from  these,  and  a  well  marked  genus. 
T .  fragrans  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  Pilumna,  and  ditfers  in  its  likes 
and  dislikes  culturally,  liking  less  heat,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to 
grow  them  side  by  side  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  with 


FIG.  32.— E.  J.  BAILLIE,  ESQ. 


the  Mexican  section  of  Lilias.  None  of  the  species  is  difiicult  to 
grow,  much  more  depending  on  careful  attention  to  small  details 
of  cleaning,  good  open  compost,  and  nicely  tempered  atmosphere 
than  to  any  stated  temperature  or  strict  system  of  growth.  Possibly 
they  are  moat  satisfactory  suspended  from  the  roof  in  wood  baskets, 
and  the  ahading  arranged  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  foliage  will 
not  suffer,  on  the  other  the  light  ia  not  much  subdued.  Here  they 
get  the  beat  of  the  air  currents,  a  very  important  matter  with  all 


Orchids  coming  from  near  the  sea  coast,  where  naturally  they  are 
much  exposed  to  its  influence. 

When  giving  new  compost  it  is  important  that  all  the  old  and 
soured  material  should  be  removed  from  about  the  roots,  and  if 
this  were  in  a  very  bad  ^condition  the  latter  must  be  well  washed  in 

tepid  water  before  placing  in  the  new 
material.  Keep  the  base  of  the  lead, 
ing  bulbs  above  the  line  of  the  basket, 
and  fix  them  firmly  in  position.  Half 
the  depth  of  shallow  baskets,  and  two- 
thirds  that  of  deeper  ones,  may  be 
filled  with  drainage,  and  the  compost 
may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat 
fibre  and  sphagnum.  Add  to  this 
plenty  of  finely  broken  crocks  and 
charcoal,  and  use  all  in  a  rough  open 
condition. 

The  same  compost  and  same  manner 
of  treatment  will  be  suitable  for  plants 
growing  in  pots,  but  owing  to  their 
position  on  the  stages  these  do  not  as 
a  rule  require  so  much  water  as  those 
in  baskets.  In  this  matter  they  must 
not  be  stinted,  for  it  will  be  found 
when  growing  freely  that  the  roots 
dry  up  rapidly.  Their  growing  season 
varies,  some  plants  being  in  growth 
nearly  all  the  year  round  ;  but  if  they 
can  be  got  into  the  habit  of  making 
the  young  pseudo-bulbs  during  early 
spring  and  summer  and  ripening  these 
with  the  autumn  sun  they  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  if  grow¬ 
ing  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  a 
solid  or  healthy  growth,  but  the  reverse. 
T.  fragrans  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  |does  (better  in  pots  than  baskets,  but  even  here  more  depends 
i  on  cultural  method  than  on  the  receptacle,  for  in  looking  through  a 
collection  of  Orchids  about  a  month  ago  I  came  across  several 
large  baskets  of  this  species  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter  in  splendid 
j  health,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  these  plants  when  in 
,  flower  ;  the  large  mass  of  pure  white  blossoms,  each  with  its  dense 


FIG.  33.— GEORGE  A.  EICKSON,  ESQ. 


eye-like  blotch  of  yellow,  must  make  a  pretty  floral  picture  if  they 
are  produced  with  the  freedom  that  their  present  condition  warrants. 
The  variety  nobilis  is  a  large  growing  and  flowering  form  of  the 
typical  plant,  but  does  not  otherwise  differ  from  it,  both  being 
deliciously  scented,  and  flowering  at  various  times  of  the  year. 

I  If  grown  quite  cool  considerable  care  is  needed  in  watering  this 
'  species,  the  roots  being  easily  injured  by  overdoses,  more  especially 
'  should  the  compost  be  at  all  close  or  heavy. 


FIG.  31.— H.  ENFIELD  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 
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Another  beautiful  kind  is  T.  crispum,  and  thi«  is  probably  the 
most  variable  in  colour  in  the  whole  genus.  The  prettiest  forms 
are  those  with  bright  crimson  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  shown  to 
great  advantage  by  the  delightfully  shaded  spreading  lip.  There 
is  a  fine  variety  too,  with  distinct  margins  of  white  to  the  seg¬ 
ments,  which  latter  are  a  pretty  carmine  in  ground  colour,  but  this 
form  is  rather  rare.  T.  suavis  is  a  Costa  Rica  species  of  consider¬ 
able  beauty,  and  as  well  known  as  any  in  the  genus.  It  produces 
in  summer  pretty  white  blossoms  with  a  yellow  spotted  lip  that  last 
better  than  most  other  kinds,  making  the  species  worthy  a  place  in 
all  collections. 

Another  free  blooming  and  useful  old  plant  is  T.  tortilis,  a 
species  that  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1835.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  this  to  flower  twice  in  a  season,  and  the  blossoms  are  of  varying 
tints  of  yellow,  brown,  and  white.  There  are  many  others  that 
space  does  not  admit  of  mentioning,  and  all  of  them  are  useful 
garden  Orchids.  They  take  up  little  space,  and  the  few  simple 
details  of  culture  need  not  deter  anyone  from  giving  them  a  place 
in  their  collections,  where  their  singular  form  and  the  beautiful 
features  of  the  blossoms  will  be  bound  to  find  them  many  admirers. 
—H.  R.  R. 


GARDENS  ABOUT  LONDON. 

South  Villa,  Reoext's  Paek. 

Hitherto  each  article  that  has  appeared  under  the  above  heading 
has  dealt  with  places  withoat  the  boundaries  of  London  proper,  though 
several  of  them  have  been  within  easy  distance  thereof.  The  title, 
however,  may  fairly  be  termed  a  comprehensive  one  that  will  permit, 
without  any  incongruity,  the  inclusion  of  reference  to  South  Villa, 
Regent’s  Park,  and  which  is  distinctly  within  London,  for  as  almost 
everyone  knows  Regent’s  Park  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  City 
itself,  and  only  one  and  three-quarter  mile  from  Charing  Cross.  It 
would  have  been  permissible  to  have  changed  the  title  for  this  particular 
notice  to  “A  Garden  in  London,”  but  such  not  being  considered  desirable 
the  older  one  has  been  retained.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Royal  Park  there  are  a  few  residences,  and 
the  one  now  under  notice  is,  so  far  as  its  horticultural  equipments  are 
concerned,  one  of  the  most  important,  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
11  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  perfect  control,  though  the  major  portion 
is  devoted  to  the  lawns. 


It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Journal  to  tell  its  readers  how 
many  years  the  estate  has  been  established  or  who  have  been  its  owners. 
Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  point  that  now  it  is  the  home  of  Mrs,  Abbot, 
who  is  obviously  a  generous  patron  of  horticulture.  Within  the  bounds 
of  this  estate  the  wood  pigeon — that  bird  of  truly  rural  associations — 
finds  a  congenial  home  ;  while  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  pipe  their 
lays  to  the  hum  of  merry  children’s  voices  as  they  amuse  themselves  in 
the  park.  Standing  on  the  lawn,  in  close  proximity  to  the  substantial 
but  withal  handsome  mansion,  admiring  the  splendid  trees,  the  beautiful 
flowers,  and  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  one  would  not  think,  were 
the  voices  of  the  children  hushed,  that  within  such  a  short  distance  was  the 
rush  and  turmoil.of  London’s  daily  life.  Rather  it  might  be  concluded 
that  it  was  the  peace  and  beauty  of  rural  England  that  formed  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  this  pleasant  home.  The  lines  of  one  of  onr 
graceful  writers,  which  are  here  given,  seemed  to  us  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  South  Villa  ; — 

Here  in  this  fair  retreat 

’Tis  sweet  to  linger  undisturbed  awhile, 

Apart  from  the  great  City’s  ceaseless  din, 

Whilst  busy  fancy  takes  her  airy  flight 
Far  from  the  cares  of  earth  that  clog  the  soul, 

And  stay  the  restless  wing  that  fain  would  soar 
Through  boundless  space  to  its  own  native  sphere. 


Visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall,  Westmin.  ter,  on  July  23rd  will  doubtless 
remember  seeing  exhibited  a  box  containing  some  splendid  Royal 
George  Peaches  froth  South  Villa,  and  it  was  these  that  led  to  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  George  Keif,  the  gardener,  which  ended  in  a  cordial 
invitation  to  go  and  see  the  trees  from  which  the  fruits  were  taken.  On 
the  following  Saturday  a  start  was  made,  and  the  place  and  gardener 
quickly  found,  just  with  the  entrance  to  Regent’s  Park,  opposite  St. 
Marylebone  Church.  In  close  contiguity  are  the  well-known  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  apparently  it  was  one  of  the  open  days, 
for  carriages  were  rolling  along  to  the  entrance  in  comparatively  large 
numbers,  showing  that  the  admission  of  the  public  has  proved  a  boon  to 
some  people  at  any  rate.  _ ' 

Naturally  our  steps  were  first  bent  towards  the  exact  borne  of  the 
Peaches,  and  when  these  were  seen  it  was  easily  understood  how  such 
grand  specimens  could  be  gathered.  Not  only  Royal  George,  but  also 
Dymond,  Barrington,  Sea  Eagle,  and  other  Peaches  with"  Nectarines 
are  grown,  and  the  same  satisfactory  condition  is  common  to  all.  The 
structures  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  luscious  fruits, 
being  light,  adequately  heated,  and  sufficiently  lofty  to  prevent  the  trees 
on  the  back  wall  suffering  in  the  least  by  shading  from  those  on  the 


trellis  under  the  roof.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is  in  every  respect  good 
— strong  without  being  luxuriant,  while  their  cleanliness  and  the  rich 
deep  green  of  the  leafage  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Not  only  is  size 
secured  in  the  fruit,  but  colour  and  flavour  in  addition  are  well  up  to 
the  mark.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  but  all  are  in  the  best  of 
condition,  demonstrating  very  forcibly  the  incessant,  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  grower.  Bach  year  brings  with 
it  the  same  abundance,  and  basing  a  supposition  on  the  state  of  the  trees 
at  the  time  of  this  visit,  we  should  say  that  next  season  will  prove  no 
exception  to  this  firmly  established  rule. 


The  condition  of  the  Poaches  and  Nectarines  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  that  of  the  Grapes,  for  the  culture  of  which  there  is  a  handsome 
range  of  houses.  Varieties  are  not  very  numerous,  but  all  are  really 
good  examples.  They  include  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  others.  The  wood  in  these  is  not  by  any 
means  large,  but  is  of  firm  texture  and  free  from  anything  in  the  shape 
of  insects.  The  foliage  is  of  good  average  size,  and  of  splendid  colour 
and  substance,  while  the  fruits  of  all  are  highly  creditable  lo  the 
gardener.  The  bunches  are  not  particularly  large,  but  the  berries  are 
of  fine  size,  and  where  ripe  of  splendid  colour.  The  Muscats  are  coming 
very  good  indeed,  and  will  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
varieties  grown.  Plums  are  grown  in  pots  in  fair  numbers  and  have 
practically  done  their  work  for  this  season  :  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
trees  have  been  stood  out  of  doors,  but  they  have  done  yeoman’s  service 
for  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 


Growing  on  single  stems,  about  5  feet  high,  are  noticeable  in  one  of 
the  houses  some  Tomatoes,  carrying  splendid  crops  of  even-shaped  fruits. 
The  variety  is  mainly  Hackwood  Park,  and  its  freedom  of  bearing  and 
good  quality  justify  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in  it  by  Mr.  Keif, 
borne  growers  complain  of  the  fruits  of  this  variety  coming  corrugated, 
but  there  is  little  of  this  defect  to  be  seen  here.  Speaking  of  Tomatoes 
reminds  us  of  the  other  vegetables  that  are  grown,  and  an  inspection 
of  their  somewhat  limited  quarters  proves  that  their  culture  is  as 
thoroughly  understood  as  is  that  of  the  fruits  previously  noted.  All 
the .  principal  kinds  are  as  largely  grown  as  the  size  of  the  garden 
permits,  and  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  record  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
not  a  scrap  of  space  that  can  possibly  be  turned  to  account  is  wasted. 
The  ground  is  evidently  well  suited  to  root  crops,  all  of  which  are 
looking  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  while  the  condition  of  such 
useful  vegetables  as  Cabbages,  Asparagus,  Celery,  and  others  leaves 
little  to  be  desired; 


The  glass  structures  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  comprise  a  handsome  conservatory,  a  circular- 
roofed  and  two  good  span-roofed  houses,  with  numerous  useful  heated 
frames  and  pits,  all  of  which  are  built  in  first-rate  style.  For  the  size  of 
the  place  the  conservatory  is  large,  and  it  must  tax  the  energies  of  the 
gardener  to  their  utmost  to  maintain  a  supply  of  suitable  plants  for  it 
all  the  year  round.  For  the  purpose,  several  hundreds  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  grown  for  autumn  embellishment,  to  be  succeeded  by  almost 
equal  numbers  of  Poinsettias  raised  in  successional  batches,  while  during 
the  spring  forced  bulbs  and  shrubs  produce  a  charming  and  diversified 
effect.  At  the  present  time  the  centre  is  occupied  mainly  with  large 
Palms,  a  handsome  Seaforthia  being  the  most  conspicuous,  while  the  side 
stages  are  replete  with  the  summer’s  many  flowers.  Depending  from  the 
roof  is  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  in  splendid  condition  and  producing 
scores  of  flowers,  relief  to  the  eye  being  lent  by  the  graceful  growing 
Cokcea  scandens  variegata. _ ^ 

Occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  circular-roofed 
houses  previously  alluded  to  are  some  Bananas  in  bearing,  surrounded 
by  foliage  plants  in  a  clean  healthy  state.  Ferns  in  some  heated  pits, 
alongside  the  houses  are  splendidly  grown,  and  comprise  several  of  the 
best-known  .  kinds,  though  Maidenhair  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
favourite.  Primulas,  both  single  and  double,  are  relegated  to  a  position 
in  these  pits  and  are  in  promising  condition,  but  of  Cinerarias  Mr.  Keif 
has  not  a  very  exalted  opinion  as  town  plants,  though  places  are  found 
for  a  considerable  number.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  now  arranged 
in  rows,  and  look  as  though  they  will  afford  blooms  of  first-class  quality . 
The  major  portion  of  the  plants  are  trained  for  large  blooms,  but  bush 
plants  being  valuable  for  decoration  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The 
wood  of  these  is  very  sound,  and  the  foliage  tough.  Besides  those 
mentioned  there  are  many  other  plants  cultivated,  but  they  cannot  now 
be  accorded  specific  mention.  _ _ 

Out  of  doors  fruit  trees  cannot  be  termed  a  very  great  success, 
especially  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  though  bush  fruits,  such  as  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  usually  give  satisfactory 
returns  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  The  larger  fruits  seldom 
give  a  good  crop.  Flower  gardening  is  not  very  largely  carried  ont, 
though  carpet  bedding  receives  a  fair  share  of  attention.  There  are 
several  borders  of  herbaceous  flowers  that  provide  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  while  the  lawns  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  the  Thorns 
being  especially  fine.  As  a  whole  the  estate  is  a  pleasant  one  indeed, 
and  its  condition,  making  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  drought  upon 
the  extensive  lawns,  is  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  courteous 
gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif,  who  very  kindly  conducted  us  over  the  whole. — 
H.  J.  Wright, 
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Events  of  the  Week,  —  Shows  in  the  provinces  are  fairly 
numeroKS,  but  one — Shrewsbury — stands  above  all  others.  The  horti¬ 
cultural  world  is  looking  forward  to  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  as  good  an  exhibition  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

-  Weather  in  London. — Heavy  rains  have  fallen  since  our 

last  issue  went  to  press,  especially  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
the  latter  being  wet  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon.  Since  then,  though 
it  has  been  cloudy,  no  rain  has  fallen.  On  Wednesday  morning  it  was 
close  and  dull. 

-  Sale  of  Growing  Fruit. — On  Wednesday,  5th  inst.,  Messrs. 

Tompsett  held  their  twenty-seventh  annual  sale  of  hard  fruit  at  Paddock 
Wood.  There  was  an  enormous  attendance  of  buyers,  many  coming 
from  a  great  distance,  and  competition  was  very  keen.  Some  orchards 
realised  £50  an  acre,  while  several  made  from  £30  to  £40,  nearly  every 
lot  finding  a  purchaser.  Sales  under  the  hammer  realised  £5000  odd, 
and  the  auctioneers  subsequently  succeeded  in  disposing  of  almost  all 
the  unsold  lots,  bringing  the  proceeds  up  to  about  £6000.  This  must  be 
highly  satisfactory,  as  the  Apple  crop  this  year  is  a  slight  one.  This  sale 
is  looked  upon  by  those  in  the  business  as  the  principal  one  in  the 
country. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— There  was  a  good  attendance 

of  members  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Saturday  evening,  August  Ist. 
There  was  a  capital  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  all  sections, 
both  florist  and  garden  varieties,  brought  by  Messrs.  Calvert,  D.  Garnett, 
G.  Gill,  W.  Ashworth,  Eastwood,  and  others.  Mr.  G.  Gill,  of  Bastmoor, 
a  well-known  florist,  opened  the  discussion,  describing  the  process  of 
cultivation,  and  also  pointing  out  the  qualities  essential  in  the  higher 
developed  florist  class. 

-  The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants.— In  his  report  on  the  flora 

of  Wyoming,  Profeisor  Aven  Nelson  remarks  that  the  power  to  with¬ 
stand  frost  which  has  been  so  remarkably  developed  in  mountain  floras 
is  an  unceasing  cause  of  wonder,  and  the  great  beds  of  Phlox,  Mertensia, 
Gilia,  Actinella,  and  other  plants  which  he  saw  blooming  freely  when 
the  night  temperature  fell  to  from  5°  to  20°  below  the  freezing  point, 
suggested  questions  whicb  are  difficult  to  answer.  Professor  Nelson 
thinks  that  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  plays  an  important  part  in 
preventing  injury  to  plants,  for  the  same  species  at  lower  altitudes  would 
certainly  perish  in  such  cold.  As  an  illustration  of  this  he  states  that 
late  in  August,  1800,  he  noted  a  plot  of  Potatoes  in  full  blossom  at  an 
elevation  of  some  9000  feet.  For  three  successive  days  he  watched 
these  plants,  which  then  showed  no  trace  of  injury,  although  every  night 
there  were  heavy  frosts  and  ice  formed  in  exposed  water  pails.  Such  a 
degree  of  cold  would,  of  course,  have  killed  Potato  plants  growing  at  the 
sea  level. 

-  Horticultural  Club.  — The  annual  excursion  took  place 

last  Thursday,  and  was  probably  the  most  successful  one  that  the  Club 
has  ever  had.  A  courteous  invitation  had  been  conveyed  to  the  members, 
through  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  to  visit  Aecott,  the  seat  of  Mr,  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  ;  and  Halton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  The 
party,  which  numbered  forty-four,  included  the  following  members  and 
their  friends  : — Messrs.  Herbst,  G.  Monro,  T.  F.  Rivers,  P.  Kay,  the 
Rev,  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  Selfe  Leonard,  P.  Crowley,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  H,  J.  Pearson,  J.  Sweet,  J.  Rochford,  E.  Mawley, 

G.  Bunyard,  A.  Watkins,  W.  J.  Grant,  G,  Paul,  J.  Laing,  J.  E.  Cockett, 

H,  Turner,  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  J.  H.  Veitch.  The  party  were  first 
conveyed  from  Bletchley  Station  to  Ascott,  where,  having  inspected 
the  grounds,  they  partook  of  luncheon  in  the  cricket  pavilion,  to  which 
they  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  They  then  drove 
across  Buckinghamshire  to  Halton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  which  were  much  enjoyed,  and  after  partaking 
of  refreshments  the  whole  party  returned  to  town.  The  weather  was 
perfect,  and  owing  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  who  kindly  undertook  all  the  trouble,  and  the  liberal  hospi¬ 
tality  ofithe'owners  of  Ascott  and  Halton,  everything  was  of  the  most 
agreeable  character,  and  everyone  returned  to  town  delighted  with  their 
excursion. 


-  Mr.  Carimichael’s  New  Strawberries.— We  are  informed 

that  Mr.  Carmichael’s  new  Strawberries,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  have  received  the  approval  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  They  are 
the  result  of  crosses  between  Waterloo,  British  Queen,  and  Latest  of  All. 

-  Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  D.  M.  McKinnon,  general 

foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Luttrellstown,  Clonsilla,  Co.  Dublin,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  T.  Beaumont  Nesbit,  Esq.,  Tubberdaly, 
Edenderry,  King’s  County  ;  and  takes  up  his  new  duties  on  October  Ist 
proximo.  Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  flower  garden  foreman  for  Mr.  Burrows  at 
Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Dr.  J.  P, 
Way,  The  Hall,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

-  Chrysanthemums  and  Hail.— A  severe  storm  passed  over 

Fareham  on  Saturday  ;  rain  fell  in  torrents,  followed  by  hail  as  large 
as  nuts.  Having  been  in  the  nursery  business  over  thirty  years,  I  have 
never  experienced  such  a  storm,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It  has  done  great  damage  to  the  tops  and  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  hail  cutting  the  leaves  off  by  the  hundreds,  and  most  of  the  early 
buds. — W.  Drover. 

■ -  Tomatoes  in  Florida. — A  few  growers  in  Florida  are  in  a 

measure  making  up  by  their  Tomato  crop  the  losses  of  former  years'  on 
their  Oranges.  The  reports  of  the  profits  of  the  Tomato  crop  for  the 
past  winter  are  something  enormous,  and  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
accounts  given  that  they  have  been  quite  as  plentiful  as  the  Orange  in 
its  past  day.  Many  thousands  of  crates  have  been  shipped,  and  now  it 
is  thought  that  with  this  good  experience  even  Tomato  growing  may  be 
overdone. 

-  The  Fruit  Crop. — All  kinds  flowered  very  freely,  and  at  one 

time  we  expected  heavy  crops  all  round,  but  much  of  the  blossom  failed 
to  set  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  and  exhaustion  of  the  trees  last 
year  by  heavy  crops.  Many  of  the  Apples  fell  after  setting  and  growing 
to  the  size  of  Walnuts.  Those  that  remained  are  growing  out  well,  the 
trees  are  remarkably  clean  and  healthy,  and  present  appearances  point 
to  a  crop  under  the  average  for  numbers  but  of  extra  good  quality. 
Pears  are  clean  and  good,  but  a  light  crop.  Apricots  are  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  are  ripening  well.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  good  crops, 
but  are  small  owing  to  the  dry  season  and  a  deficient  water  supply. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop  and  of  good  quality,  but  finished  off 
earlier  than  usual  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather.  Royal  Sovereign 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties,  and  scarcely  behind  any  of  them 
as  regards earline»8.—W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Gra-dham. 

-  Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  the 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
the  Museum  in  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  Q.C., 
presiding.  The  Council  reported  an  unusual  increase  to  its  body  by  the 
election  of  109  new  Fellows  during  the  past  year.  The  Council  further 
stated  that  they  had  found  it  incumbent  on  them  to  find  new  sources  of 
income:  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Society’s  garden,  the  Council  were  offering  to  the  various  floral  societies 
the  use  of  the  gardens  for  their  annual  shows  and  conferences.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  gardens  showed  an  increase  of  about 
200  to  the  present  date  over  that  of  1894.  The  Chairman  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  the  Saturday  promenades  that  some  had  shown  a  loss* 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  to  go  slowly.  They  must  not 
be  led  away  by  the  assumption  that  they  had  only  to  open  their  doors, 
impose  a  shilling  entrance,  and  straightway  make  their  fortune.  The 
report  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein  moved  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  “  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
giving  every  assistance  to  the  horticultural  and  floricultural  societies,  and 
recommends  the  Council  in  particular  to  adopt  the  following 
suggestions  : — (a)  To  arrange  where  possible  with  societies  to  hold  all 
their  exhibitions  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens,  (b)  To  elect  to  the 
Council  representatives  of  the  leading  societies,  (c)  To  promote  the 
formation  of  societies  to  deal  with  plants  and  flowers  not  already  taken 
up  by  existing  societies.”  The  Chairman  said  the  Council  would  take 
steps  to  consider  carefully  these  suggestions.  Mr.  Rubinstein  moved  a 
further  resolution,  recommending  that  the  public  should  be  admitted 
next  season  to  musical  promenades  to  be  given  on  the  following  days 
and  at  the  following  charges  : — Mondays  Od.,  Wednesdays  2s.  6d.,  and 
Saturdays  Is.  The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Rubinstein  to  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  In  the  matter  of  musical 
promenades  they  became  entertainment  caterers,  and  as  such  came  into 
competition  with  other  people,  and  must  have  entirely  unfettered 
hands.  The  meeting  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Chairman. 
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- JriiY  Weather  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop. — Mean 

temperature,  G1  •4°.  Maximum  in  the  screen,  83-3°  on  the  2l8t ;  minimum 
in  the  screen,  41*3°  on  the  28th.  Minimum  on  the  grass,  32 ’3°  on  the 
28th.  Sunshine,  146  hours,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration. 
Rainfall,  I’HS  inch.  Rain  fell  on  twelve  days.  Maximum  fall,  0’95  inch 
on  the  2nth.  The  warmest  and  driest  July  since  1887. — J.  Mallendeb- 

-  The  Weather  Last  Mokth, — July  was  changeable  but  dry, 

with  the  exception  of  heavy  showers  on  7th  and  26th.  The  wind  was 
in  a  westerly  direction  seventeen  days.  Total  rainfall  1‘75  inch,  which 
fell  on  fifteen  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  0'89  inch  on  7th, 
Barometer,  highest  reading  30T04  on  11th  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest,  29'480  on 
26th  at  9  a.m.  Thermometer,  highest  in  shade  86°  on  2l8t ;  lowest,  42° 
on  6th.  Mean  of  daily  maxima,  73  29° ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  62‘06°. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  62 ‘67°  ;  lowest  on  grass,  38°  on  23rd  ; 
highest  in  sun,  144°  on  9th.  Mean  of  earth  at  3  feet,  59‘87°.  Total 
sunshine,  193  hours  10  minntes.  We  had  two  sunless  days.  — 
W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

-  The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — We  learn  from  a  contemporary 

that  these  gardens  were  visited  by  73,000  persons  on  August  3rd,  or  an 
increase  of  about  10,000  as  compared  with  the  August  Bank  Holiday  of 
last  year.  The  London  parks,  Hampstead  Heath,  Bpping  Forest,  and 
other  open  spaces  within  a  convenient  distance  were  thronged  throughout 
the  day,  a  fact  of  interest  as  indicating  an  increased  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  Nature  by  the  residents  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
What  appears  to  be  true  of  London  is  true  also  of  the  great  provincial 
towns,  for  full  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  visiting  places  in  the  respective  districts  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

-  New  Zealand  Plants. — The  “  Journal  of  Botany  ”  reprints 

some  very  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  T.  Kirk’s  presidential  address 
to  the  Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Philosophical  Society  on  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  native  by  introduced  species  of  plants.  Next  to  man 
the  chief  agents  in  this  destructive  work  in  New  Zealand  are  sheep  and 
rabbits,  but  the  black  rat  has  also  had  his  share.  “  Some  districts  are 
eaten  almost  bare  by  these  close  feeders,  little  being  left  except  the 
tough  bases  of  Poa  coespitosa  and  the  wiry  ligneous  stems  of  Miihlen- 
beckia,  and  similar  plants.  Even  the  woolly  leaves  of  some  species  of 
Celmisia  are  often  closely  cropped,  the  result  being  that  the  more  delicate 
plants  are  all  but  extirpated  over  large  areas.”  Introduced  plants  like 
Silene  anglica,  Erigeron  canadensis,  Rumex  obtusifolius  and  crispus, 
Bromus  sterilis,  and  Holcus  lanatus  have  almost  driven  out  the  original 
littoral  vegetation  in  some  districts.  Even  more  destructive  are  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  some  of 
these  strangers  bring  with  them.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  inva¬ 
sion  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  first  catalogue  of  naturalised 
plants  in  New  Zealand,  published  in  1855,  comprised  forty-four  species  ; 
while  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Kirk  is  himself  acquainted  with  304 
species,  while  others  put  the  number  at  382. — (“  Nature.”) 

-  The  Potato  Disease. — In  getting  up  a  large  number  of  early 

varieties  of  Potatoes  recently  I  found  very  many  that  were  greatly 
affected  with  the  Peronospora,  though  only  skin  deep.  The  appearances 
were  precisely  similar  to  what  has  been  seen  elsewhere,  and  evidence  the 
presence  of  the  disease  spores  in  abundance  in  the  air,  and  doubt¬ 
less  on  the  leafage  where  the  leafage  existed.  But  in  this 
special  case,  whilst  the  tops  had  been  some  three  weeks  dead,  having 
literally  withered  up  through  lack  of  moisture,  the  tubers  seemed  to  have 
been  thus  attacked  later,  and  the  conclusion  would  be  that  either  the 
spores  had  been  previously  settled  on  the  tops  and  had  remained  in  a 
dormant  state,  or  had  been  floating  in  the  air  until  caught  by  recent 
light  showers  and  washed  into  contact  with  the  tubers  through  the  very 
dry  porous  soil.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  as  the  resting  spores  hybernate 
in  the  soil  the  active  spores  come  into  contact  with  the  newly  formed 
tubers  without  coming  to  the  surface  at  all.  They  only  needed  moisture 
to  render  them  active,  and  that  moisture,  presumably,  some  recent 
showers  furnished.  But  I  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  how  very  difficult 
would  it  be  to  check  early  disease  of  this  description  through  the  agency 
of  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  notoriously  the  first  and  second 
early  varieties  of  Potatoes  that  suffer  most  from  disease,  and  yet  if  the 
spores  be  active  in  the  soil  sprayings  cannot  be  antidotal,  or  if  even 
preserving  the  foliage  for  a  week  or  two  longer  from  harm  cannot 
prevent  the  washing  of  spores  into  the  soil  unless  the  spraying  of  the 
surface  soil  kills  the  spores.  So  far  as  experiments  with  the  copper 
solution  have  been  made,  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  with  strong 
main  crop  varieties.  We  want  to  learn  more  of  their  effects  on  early 
sorts.  Such  a  trial  could  be  admirably  conducted  at  Chiswick.— A.  D. 


-  The  Cost  of  Gardening.  —  Some  cynical  people  whose 

hearts  are  fixed  on  little  else  than  pleasure  and  mirth  and  fashionable 
calls,  sometimes  have  their  little  jokes  on  residents  of  the  suburbs  as  to 
the  cost  of  their  gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  may  be  true 
that  occasionally  the  results  to  an  amateur  gardener  may  cost  a  little 
more  than  if  he  had  to  buy  the  article  in  the  market,  but  amateur 
gardening  is  not  always  for  the  shillings  and  pence,  but  for  the  pleasure 
which  gardening  conveys.  There  is  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  raising 
a  few  crops  of  fruits  and  flowers  than  in  going  to  market  to  purchase 
them.  We  live  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  accumulation  of  a  little 
money  ;  in  fact,  the  only  value  of  money  is  for  the  pleasure  in  life  which 
we  can  get  out  of  it. — (“  Meehan’s  Monthly.”) 

-  Single  Hollyhocks. — These  are  all  the  rageun  Pittsburg, 

that  is  we  find  them  in  most  every  yard,  pretentious  as  well  as  neglected  ; 
they  fill  up  odd  and  neglected  corners  in  company  with  Sunflowers  and 
tawny  Day  Lilies,  as  well  as  belts  and  beds  in  well  trimmed  gardens. 
Apparently  they  are  healthy,  happy,  and  hardy,  and  good  perennials, 
and  really  they  are  handsome.  According  to  "  American  Gardening  ” 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mellon  has  one  of  the  finest  displays.  The  plants  are  in  a 
border  300  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  along  the  boundary  line  of  his  lot, 
and  in  the  deep  rich  land  there  they  make  a  great  sight,  rising  7  or  8  feet 
high,  with  big  leaves  to  the  ground.  The  colours  comprise  yellow,  pink, 
cherry,  crimson,  white,  and  Intervening  shades.  In  winter  a  light  straw 
mulching  affords  their  crowns  protection,  also  it  saves  the  little  seedlings 
from  injury.  In  growing  single  Hollyhocks  avoid  the  purples.  They 
have  an  unpleasant  look  ;  clean,  clear  pinks,  blush,  white  and  yellows, 
are  the  favourite  shades. 

- Floating  Plants. — Among  the  aquatic  floating  plants — that 

is,  those  which  grow  with  their  foliage  lying  on  or  above  the  water  and 
their  roots  submerged — which  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  company 
with  the  more  pretentious  Nymph. eas  and  Nelumbinms,  are  sever^ 
which  alter  their  appearance  according  to  their  surroundings  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  sometimes  taken  for  distinct  species.  The  leaves  of 
Salvinias,  for  example,  when  allowed  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  large 
tank  or  pond,  have  a  flattened-out  appearance,  and  the  plants  are  weak 
compared  with  specimens  grown  in  the  full  sun  in  a  confined  space 
where  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  root-like  processes  in  the  water.  When 
grown  in  this  way,  says  a  writer  in  an  American  contemporary,  the 
leaves — that  is,  the  upper  ones — are  almost  folded  together  and  very 
large,  the  plants  crowding  each  other  in  some  cases  2  or  3  inches  above 
the  line  of  the  water.  In  a  confined  space  the  spore  capsules  are  pro¬ 
duced  most  abundantly,  while  they  are  seldom  seen  on  plants  which  float 
about  in  the  open  water.  Azolla  pinnata  is  another  plant  which  behaves 
much  in  the  same  way.  Pistia  stratiotes,  when  the  plants  are  crowded 
together  so  that  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  roots,  form  very  thick  leaves 
and  flower  abundantly  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  grown  singly  in  a  tank  so 
that  the  sun  has  access  to  the  roots  they  soon  turn  sickly. 

- Violas  at  the  East  End  op  London. — In  the  very 

admirable  paper  on  the  subject  of  Violas  for  bedding  purposes,  read  by 
Mr .  Moorman,  the  superintendent  of  Victoria  Park,  before  the  recent 
Viola  Conference,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  eastern  district,  so 
saturated  was  the  air  with  poisonous  gases,  that  such  hardy  things  as 
Violas  and  Aubrietias  were  in  the  winter,  and  especially  in  foggy  weather, 
killed  wholesale.  Mr.  Moorman  even  said  that  grass  edgings  on  the 
sides  on  which  the  wind  swept,  would  have  the  herbage  destroyed. 
Yet,  a  few  years  previously,  when  at  Dulwich  Park,  the  preservation  of 
thes^  hardy  things  gave  no  trouble.  The  fact  shows  under  what  adverse 
conditions  gardening  in  diverse  districts  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  adversities  indeed,  of  which  the  average  gardener  knows  nothing.  The 
reader  referred  to  the  valuable  uses  to  which  Violas  may  be  put  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  bedding  plants,  and  said  that  so  employed  during  the 
summer,  beautiful  effects  were  produced.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when 
a  light,  warm  atmosphere  prevails,  foul  gases  are  carried  high  away,  doing 
little  harm  to  vegetation.  It  is  when  a  cold,  heavy  atmosphere  prevails, 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  borne  to  earth,  and  become  so  destructive. 
Even  so  far  from  London  as  Feltham,  which  is  some  thirteen  miles  west 
of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  fogs  are  most  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  Violets, 
though  doing  little  harm  apparently  to  that  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  double  Violets  alive  outdoors  during 
average  winters,  though  last  winter  was,  because  of  its  mildness,  and 
comparative  absence  of  fogs,  less  harmful.  Even  the  hardy  single  Violets 
lose  nearly  every  leaf  in  foggy  weather,  so  that  their  blooming  powers 
are  greatly  weakened.  There  can  be  hardly  any  atmospheric  visitation 
so  injurious  to  vegetation  as  winter  fogs. — D. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  August  11th. 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date  was,  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  a  very  fine  one  indeed^  the  display  of  hardy  flowers 
and  miscellaneous  plants  being  very  beautiful.  Orchids  were  good,  bat 
few  in  numbers. 

Fruit  Committee, — Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Dr.  Hogg  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  A.  F.  Barron,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
J.  Cheal,  R.  Fife,  J.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Bates,  J.  Willard,  A.  Dean,  G.  Sage, 
G.  W.  Cummins,  and  J,  Wright. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  was  not  a  large  attendance  of  members,  nor 
had  those  present  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener 
to  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  Amberley  Court,  sent  very  good  fruits  of  Princess  of 
Wales  Peaches,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  Palmer  again 
sent  good  examples  of  his  productive  Cucumber  Graceful,  but  no  award 
could  be  made.  Perhaps  the  gracefulness  implied  was  suggested  by  the 
slightly  tapering  character  of  the  fruits,  which  is  not,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  a  special  merit  by  experts,  though  the  variety  may  be  highly 
serviceable  all  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  Batchelor,  Harefield,  Dckfield,  sent  fruiting  sprays,  also  a 
dish  of  fruits  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  Rubus  phoenicolasius.  The 
Bramble-like  berries  are  very  bright  and  ornamental,  also  are  said  to  be 
good  for  preserving.  This  Rubus  has  been  certificated  by  the  Floral 
Committee.  Mr.  Nash,  Belvedere  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  sent  fruits  of 
Victoria  Nectarine,  but  no  particulars  respecting  them  (vote  of 
thanks). 

Several  Melons  were  brought  forward  for  examination,  but  most  of 
them  failed  to  secure  marked  approval ;  but  an  award  of  merit  was 
granted  to  Harris's  Favourite^  a  medium-sized,  closely  netted  fruit, 
round  and  inclined  to  be  oblate  ;  flesh  orange  scarlet,  and  quality  good. 
Mr.  Harris  is  gardener  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  if  the 
vote  had  been  cast  for  the  master  it  would  have  been  unanimous,  but  as 
it  was  only  for  his  frait  one  or  two  hands  were  held  up  against  it. 
Mr.  Alderman  sent  large  fruits  of  his  Effingham  Favourite  Melon,  to 
which  an  award  of  merit  had  been  previously  awarded,  and  was  now 
confirmed. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son  sent  a  very  fine  Pea  named  Captain  Cuttle,  so 
of  course  a  note  was  made  of  it,  as  quite  sufficiently  promising  to  be 
recommended  for  trial  at  Chiswick.  Splendid  bulbs  of  Failsworth  Red 
Onion  were  sent  from  the  Chester  show,  but  by  whom  did  not  transpire. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  them,  and  the  variety  was 
recommended  to  be  grown  in  the  Chiswick  trials  with  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  sent  beautiful  fruits  of  the  White  Transparent 
Apple,  and  the  award  of  merit  previously  granted  was  confirmed.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  productive  of  early  varieties,  and  was  figured  in 
our  columns  August  22ad  last  year.  Mr.  Bunyard  also  sent  fruits  of 
Aspasie  Aucourt  Pear,  medium  sized  and  sugary,  and  an  award  of  merit 
was  awarded,  as  well  as  a  dish  of  Pr^coce  Trevouf,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Windsor  Pear,  juicy  and  refreshing.  He  further  sent  handsome 
fruits  of  Apple  Cardinal,  syn.  Peter  the  Great.  This  is  a  Russian 
Apple,  round,  large,  attractively  coloured,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
These  trees  bear  well  in  an  early  state  and  their  produce  sells  freely. 

On  the  side  table,  Mr.  Bunyard  had  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples, 
comprising’  about  fifty  varieties,  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded  ;  a  similar  honour  worthily  falling  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  Plums — full  dishes  of  meritorious 
fruits. 

Prizes  for  Dessert  Fruits. 

Several  dishes  of  Apples  but  only  two  of  Pears  were  staged  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Veitch  prizes.  In  the  class  for  Apples,  Mr.  Owen 
'  Thomas,  Windsor,  won  the  first  prize  with  Irish  Peach,  Mr.  Colvile 
Browne  the  second  with  Red  Astrachan,  losing  the  first  prize  by  one 
point.  In  the  class  for  Pears,  Mr.  W.  King,  gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  was  first  with  Jargonelle :  Mr.  Owen  Thomas 
second  with  the  same  variety.  If  Mr.  Bunyard  could  have  exhibited  his 
Aspasie  Aucourt,  it  would  have  been  easily  first  in  this  class  ;  but  the 
competition  is  only  open  to  amateurs. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  H.  B,  May,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  J.  Jennings, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  M.  Hogg,  0.  Jeffries,  T.  Peed,  W.  Bain,  H,  Selfe 
Leonard,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Walker,  H.  Turner,  G.  Paul,  and  H.  Cannell. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  occupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a 
long  table  with  a  collection  of  Gladiolus.  The  varieties  were  of  coarse 
very  numerous  and  the  spikes  of  beautifully  coloured  flowers  very 
fine.  Amongst  the  new  ones  were  Spohr,  Haydn,  Forkel,  Giotto, 
Brunet,  Disraeli,  Baxter,  Clive,  Lucretia,  Chaucer,  Penn,  Darwin, 
Kemble,  and  Galen.  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  had  an 
arrangement  of  Pansies,  Violas,  Begonia  blooms,  Verbenas,  and 
Gaillardias,  lightened  with  Asparagus  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  Capp, 
gardener  to  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Crawley,  had  a 
conspicuous  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  several  of  which  were  of  very  high 
quality. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burt,  gardener  to  Francis  Reokitt,  Esq.,  Caen  Wood 
Towers,  Highgate,  exhibited  a  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  comprising  Palms,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  with  Liliums, 
Campanulas,  Celosias,  and  others.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Cycas 
revoiuta  also  came  from  this  source.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West 
Norwood,  sent  foliage  plants  in  good  condition  and  variety.  The 


Caladiums  and  Crotons  were  particularly  conspicuous.  An  exhibit  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Plumbago  capensis. 
Begonias,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Purnell,  Woodlands, 
Streatham  Common. 

The  Caladiums  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  show.  They  were 
mainly  of  the  large-leaved  kinds,  and  the  colouration  and  venation  were 
superb.  The  varieties  included  Lord  Derby,  F.  W.  Moore,  Lady 
Mosley,  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  Silver  Queen,  Her  Majesty,  Exquisite,  and 
cithers.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
Lemoine’s  hybrid  Gladioli,  many  of  which  were  of  great  beauty.  The 
collection  of  Bambusas,  numbering  thirty  distinct  species  and  varieties, 
from  the  Chelsea  firm  was  the  object  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  The  exhibit  contained  excellently  grown  plants  of  many  of 
the  leading  species  and  varieties.  A  plant  of  Clerodendron  tricho- 
tomum,  and  several  of  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  were  also  included. 
Two  boxes  of  blooms  of  Spirsea  Anthony  Waterer  came  from  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  while  Mr.  J.  Hazelby,  Hampton, 
sent  plants  of  a  pink-flowered  dwarf-growing  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
named  Moxoni. 

The  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  were  numerous 
and  of  fine  quality,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilium  phillipinense,  Gaillardias, 
Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Pentstemons,  Calliopsis,  and  several  others  were 
noticed.  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias  in  variety  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.  Amongst  the  varieties  were  Mrs,  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  Gordon  Stone,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs,  Wilson,  Noble, 
Matchless,  and  Fusilier.  Messrs.  W,  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  staged 
Liliums,  Asters,  Carnations,  Montbretias,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  Gentianas, 
Harpaliums,  and  Sunflowers  in  their  stand  of  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  number  of  flowers,  in  which 
named  perennial  Phloxes,  Clematises,  Roses,  Gypsophilas,  Veronicas, 
Polygonums,  Delphiniums,  Platycodons,  and  Anemones  were  con¬ 
spicuous.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Cockscombs,  the  colours  including  scarlet,  crimson,  rose, 
yellow,  bronze,  and  greenish  white.  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  exhibited  Crinums  Powelli  and 
Moorei,  with  some  Gladioli  of  exceptional  quality.  Mr.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury,  sent  an  interesting 
collection  of  Nymphaeas  of  superb  quality.  Amongst  them  were  Mar- 
liacea  rosea,  Chromatella,  Marliacea  alba,  Marliacea  carnea,  Robin- 
soniana,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  number  of 
hardy  flowers  of  good  average  quality.  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Phloxes, 
Montbretias,  and  Liliums  were  the  most  noticeable. 

Medals. — Several  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Bamboos,  Caladiums, 
and  Gladioli ;  Kelway  &  Son,  for  Gladioli.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Cockscombs ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burt,  for  a  group  of  plants. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  hardy  flowers.  Silver 
Banksian  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Paul  &  Son, 
W.  Capp,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  Bain,  for  Gladioli  and  Crinums ; 
Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons  and  J.  Purnell,  for  miscellaneous  plants.  Bronze 
Banksian  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &;  Sons,  for  Dahlias. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present  :  H,  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
and  Dr.  Masters,  with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  H.  M,  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  E.  Ashworth,  W.  Cobb,  W.  H. 
Protheroe,  S.  Courtauld,  T.  B.  Haywood,  J.  Jacques,  and  A.  H.  Smee, 

As  has  been  said  Orchids  were  not  very  numerous.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq., -Camberwell,  staged  a  small 
collection,  including  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Odontoglossums,  Oypripediums, 
and  Masdevallias,  conspicuous  more  for  quality  than  quantity  (bronze 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  well-grown  specimens  of  Cattleya  Schofieldiana,  C.  gigas, 
Lselia  elegans  Turner!,  Cattleya  Wallisi,  Sobralias,  Cypripediums,  and 
others.  Mr.  W.  H.  Yeung,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  East  Sheen, 
staged  Laslia  elegans  Oauvenbergiana  ;  Mr.  G.  Sington,  Chapel-en-le 
Frith,  also  sending  a  few  Orchids.  Mr.  Holbrook,  gardener  to  E.  Ash¬ 
worth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  sent  Cattleyas  Gaskelliana  alba  magniflora  and 
Kienastiana, 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Ahitilon  Silver  Queen  (M.  Sharp).— The  leaves  of  this  Abutilon  are 
almost  entirely  of  a  cream  colour.  The  habit  is  apparently  very  compact 
(award  of  merit). 

Bamhisa  palmata  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— Very,  handsome  indeed  is 
this  Bambusa.  The  leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  very  ornamental  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Hardyana  splendens  (H.  Ballantine). — This  is  a  magnificent 
variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rose,  while  the  superb  lip  is 
velvety  crimson,  paling  slightly  towards  the  margin.  The  side  lobes 
are  pure  yellow,  the  throat  Iteing  veined  with  crimson  (first-class 
certificate). 

Clematis  viticella  alha  (Paul  &  Son). — This  is  a  very  pale  bluish 
white  form  of  the  well  known  type  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripediiim  Excelsior  Mars  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  handsome  form. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  greenish  white,  striped  with  brownish  crimson.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  petals  is  the  same,  with  plentiful  chocolate  spots. 
The  pouch  is  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Baxter  (Kelway  &  Son). — Very  deep  purplish  crimson  is 
the  colour  of  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  large  (award  of  merit). 
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Gladiolus  Carlyle  (Kelway  &  Son). — Bright  orange  red  with  white 
and  crimson  on  the  lower  portion  is  the  colour  of  this  variety  (award  o£ 
merit). 

Gladiolus  Deuil  de  Carnot  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — One  of  the  Lemoniei 
section,  with  velvety  black  crimson  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Emile  Angier  (W.  Bain). — The  colour  of  this  is  pale 
yellow  with  a  Orouze  crimson  blotch  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flower 
(award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Jean  DiboiosJd  (W.  Bain  and  J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — Scarlet 
crimson  with  a  white  patch  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  flower  is  a  brief 
description  of  this  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Penn  (Kelway  &  Son). — The  colour  of  this  Gladiolus 
is  very  bright  orange  scarlet  (award  of  merit). 

Laelia  elegans  Cauvenbergiana  (W.  H.  Young). — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  flower  are  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  rosy  bull,  the  lip  being 
crimson  with  a  white  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Seraph  (T.  W.  Bond). — A  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid, 
resulting  from  a  cross  between  Lielia  elegans  and  Cattleya  citrina.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  the  extremity  of  the  lip  purplish 
crimson,  and  the  throat  creamy  white  (award  of  merit). 

XyrngAiaia  Marliacea  earnea  (W.  Hudson), — Though  named  carnea, 
this  large-flowered  Water  Lily  is  scarcely  deep  enough  for  flesh  colour 
except  quite  at  the  base  of  the  petals  (first-class  certi&ate). 

Nympli(Ba  Robinsoniana  (W.  Hudson).— An  effective  Water  Lily. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  crimson  colour  (first-class  cer¬ 
tificate). 

Pentstemon  President  Carnot  (Barr  k  Son). — The  flowers  of  this 
are  large.  The  inner  portion  is  white,  the  margins  and  outer  portion 
being  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Phyllostachys  Kvmasasei  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  dwarf-growdng 
form.  The  leaves  are  about  3  inches  long  and  1  wide.  It  would  be 
very  useful  in  a  suitable  position  (first-class  certificate), 

Sidalcea  malveejlora  listcri  (A.  Iiister). — The  many  flowers  of  this 
Sidalcea  are  a  pale  silvery  pink  colour  that  is  very  charming  (award  of 
merit). 

Streptocarjnis  Mrs.  Ileal  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — Rich  purple  is  the 
colour  of  this  hybrid.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  freely  produced 
(award  of  merit). 


REGENT’S  PARK  VIOLA  CONFERENCE. 

On  Saturday  last  a  Viola  Conference  meeting  was  held  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park.  Most  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  trial  of  Violas  has  this  year  been 
made  in  the  Society’s  gardens,  and  on  Friday  last  these  were  subject  to 
an  inspection  at  the  hands  of  a  competent  Committee  who  spent  six 
hours  in  making  an  inspection  of  the  qualities  of  the  diff"“rent  varieties, 
a  report  of  which  was  placed  before  the  Conference  on  Saturday.  The 
attendance,  which  was  by  no  means  large,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Viola,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  the  disposal  of  the  papers  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  each.  The  Violas  planted  for  trial  are  now  gay  with  blooms, 
and  considering  the  prolonged  drought  and  general  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  have  been  grown,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  event  of  future  trials,  however,  it  would  for  many  reasons  be 
better  if  the  whites,  yellows,  and  other  coloursi  could  be  kept  separate 
instead  of  being  mixed  indiscriminately. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  introductory  address  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  A,  J.  Rowberry,  who,  in  coarse  of  his  remarks,  said  that 
hitherto  the  Conference  had  met  at  Birmingham,  but  it  was  thought  that 
a  greater  measure  of  success  would  attend  its  meeting  in  London  ;  it 
had,  therefore,  been  decided  to  conduct  a  trial  of  Violas  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  gardens,  and  hold  in  conjunction  with  it  the  present 
Conference.  Mr.  Rowberry  added  that  there  had  been  great  advance 
made  in  the  culture  of  the  Viola  in  metropolitan  districts  during  recent 
years,  and  he  well  knew  the  severe  test  to  which  the  plants  had  been  put 
during  the  exceptionally  dry  and  trying  season.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  results  had  been  favourable  judging  from  the  report  received, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  varieties  sent  for  trial.  He  wished 
further  to  testify  to  the  able  manner  in  which  the  secretarial  duties 
connected  with  the  Conference  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  whom  he  called  upon  to  read  the  report 
of  the  inspection  of  Violas  growing  in  Regents  Park, 

Mr.  Dean  announced  that  the  following  Violas  were  certificated  by 
the  Investigation  Committee ; — 

Princess  Louise,  Rose  Pallida,  Wm.  Niel,  A.  Irvine,  Ardwell  Gem, 
Bridegroom,  Pencaitland,  Marchioness,  Rose  Queen,  The  Mearns, 
Archie  Grant,  Ardwell  Gem,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Princess  Ida, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Sylvia,  Rosin e.  Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Border  Witch,  Lord  Elcho,  Niphetos,  Bullion,  Lemon  Queen, 
Norah  May,  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  Luteola,  True  Blue,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Ivanhoe,  Bartholdi,  Endymion,  Mabel,  Roland 
Grahame,  Argo,  Lavinia  (China  blue),  Dainty,  Pembroke,  Britannia, 
Hamlet,  Iris,  and  Cottage  Maid. 

The  Committee  also  made  the  following  selections  of  the  best 
varieties  of  different  types,  dividing  them  into  two  sections — first, 
dwarf  growing,  having  close  compact  tufted  habit ;  and  second,  more 
spreading  grbwth,  well  adapted  for  associating  with  other  plants. 

White  (dwarf  growing).  —  Marchioness,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Pencaitland,  and  Snowflake  Tall  or  spreading.— Countess  of  Wharnclifife 
and  Gigantea. 


Cream  White  (dwarf  growing).— Sylvia  and  Lemon  Queen.  Tall 
growing. — Abington  and  Nellie. 

Primrose  or  Sulj/hur  (dwarf  growing). — Ardwell  Gem  and  Luteola. 
Tall  or  spreading. — Sulphurea. 

Peep  Yellon's  (dwarf  growing).— Princess  Louise,  Lord  Elcho,  and 
Bullion.  Tall  or  spreading. — Mary  Gilbert  and  A.  J.  Rowberry. 

Park  Blue  or  Violet  (dwarf  growing).  —  True  Blue  and  Mrs.  C. 
Turner  Tall  growing.— Archie  Grant  and  Max  Kolb. 

Blue  (dwarf  growing). — Rowland  Graeme.  Tall  growing. — Ivanhoe. 

Light  Blue  (dwarf). — Diana  and  Blue  Gown.  Tall. — Favourite. 

Lavender  or  Lilac  (dwarf).  —  Rosea  pallida  and  Lobbie  McNiel. 
Tall. — Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bridegroom,  and  Nabob. 

Purple  (dwarf). — Acme  and  Mrs.  Gordon.  Tall. — J.  B.  Riding  and 
Dorothy  Tennant. 

Rose  (dwarf).  —  Princess  Ida  and  Rose  Queen.  Tall. — Wm.  Niel, 
Rosine,  and  Maggie. 

Blush  (tall).  — Ch.arm  and  Norah  May.  Edged  or  bordered  (dwarf). 
—Duchess  of  Fife,  Border  Witch,  and  Blue  Cloud.  Tall.  —  Cissie 
Thornley  and  Colleen  Bawn. 

Fancies,  Countess  of  Kintore  type  (dwarf). — The  Mearns,  Bethune, 
Cissie  Mellowes,  Columba.  Tall. — Countess  of  Kintore,  Isabel  Spencer, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Amory,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

Striped, — Lily  Langtry  and  H.  W.  Stewart. 

After  hearing  the  report,  a  short  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Hiehgate,  said  that,  amongst  others,  which  had  this  season  done 
the  best  in  his  garden  in  the  North  of  London,  were  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Countess  of  K  ntore,  J.  B.  Riding,  Lady  Isabel,  Ardwell  Gem,  Gold¬ 
finch,  and  Sunflower.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  said  it  might  be  interesting  to 
them  to  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  exactly  coincided  with 
that  of  Mr.  Sinclair  respecting  the  varieties  that  were  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park,  and  he  might  also  add  that  there 
were  some  varieties  amongst  them,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  which  altogether 
everyone  knew  them  to  be  of  high  merit,  had  not  received  the  honours 
they  deserved  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  doing  well  in  the 
gardens  at  the  time  the  inspection  was  made,  and  the  Committee  had 
reported  on  the  Violas  as  they  were  found  growing.  Dr.  Shackelton  said  his 
experience  in  the  south  of  London  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and  further  stated  that  many  of  his  plants  had  died,  which  had 
stood  outdoors  the  whole  of  the  previous  winter — a  fact  that  to  him  was 
unaccountable. 

Mr.  Dean  then  read  a  short  paper  sent  by  Dr.  Veit  B.  Wittrcck, 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Bergisland,  near  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
The  paper  was  really  explanatory  of  a  book  compiled  by  Dr.  Veit  B. 
Whittrock,  entitled, ‘‘Notes  on  the  Genus  Viola,”  which  was  produced 
at  the  Conference,  and  contains  numerous  superbly  finished  illustrations 
of  Violas  and  Pansies,  with  explanatory  notes  respecting  their  character 
and  history.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Veit  B. 
Whittrock  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  valuable  work,  together 
with  the  accompanying  notes,  and  hopes  were  expressed  by  several 
present  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  book  in  London. 

A  most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  Superintendent 
of  Regent’s  Park,  the  subject  being,  “  Violas  for  Bedding,  with  Special 
Reference  to  their  Adaptability  with  Other  Plants.”  Mr.  Jordan  stated 
that  the  Conference  Committee  did  not  think  the  interest  in  the  Viola 
was  by  any  means  exhausted,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  endeavour 
to  teach  anything  to  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  flower 
and  its  culture,  but  rather  to  induce  the  uninitiated  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  Viola.  The  genus  Viola,  continued  the  essayist,  was  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  British  islands,  there  being  six  or  seven  species 
native  to  the  country.  The  first  he  knew  was  that  charming  flower 
Viola  tricolor,  but  the  Viola  of  our  gardens  first  originated  from  seeds 
more  by  chance  than  anything  else.  He  (Mr,  Jordan)  had  recollections 
of  such  pioneers  of  Viola  culture  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  and  well 
remembered  the  displays  he  had  seen  in  the  old  gardens  of  Cliveden, 
Trentham,  and  Belvoir  Castle.  He  looked  back  also  on  the  old  Scottish 
gardens,  where  each  spring  and  summer  the  Violas  used  to  bloom  in  such 
profusion,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  no  plant  with  such  a  small 
amount  of  labour  would  bring  about  such  excellent'results. 

The  Viola  associates  itself  admirably  with  plants  if  care  be  taken  to 
choose  varieties  of  the  right  colour.  Good  soil  is  required,  and  after 
months  of  flowering  some  artificial  manure  should  he  given.  Mr,  Jordan 
considered  Clay’s  Fertiliser  excellent  for  the  purpose,  but  was  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  an  artificial  manure  suit¬ 
able  for  Violas  and  Pansies.  Garden  operations  in  the  London  parks, 
continued  Mr.  Jordan,  have  to  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
and  though  the  soil  in  Regent’s  Park  is  clay  and  the  conditions  not 
the  most  favourable,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  Viola  was  one 
of  the  best  plants  that  could  be  had  for  town  gardening.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  illustrations  of  a  system  of  raising  plants  for  spring 
bedding  by  division,  which  Mr.  Jordan  considers  more  satisfactory  than 
by  cuttings.  He  further  showed  from  specimens  how  the  Viola  takes 
up  sole  possession  of  the  surface  soil  with  its  roots,  proving  the  necessity 
of  some  stimulating  manure  that  would  give  strength  to  the  plants  and 
assist  them  in  prolonging  the  flowering  period. 

He  would  like  to  warn  them  against  careless  transplanting,  as  on 
this  operation  depended  a  great  deal.  He  knew  that  the  Viola  could 
not  be  grown  with  so  much  success  in  the  south  as  in  the  north  from 
various  reasons,  but  they  must  do  theit  best.  Violas,  continued  Mr. 
Jordan,  are  grown  in  Regent’s  Park  for  both  spring  and  summer  bedding. 
At  the  former  period  they  use  Violas  as  a  groundwork  for  bulbs,  and 
;  he  found  Bluebell  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  that  purpose.  Countess  of 
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Kintore  is  also  a  good  «pring  grower,  and  produces  its  flowers  early. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  a  tendency  towards  a  climbing  habit,  and 
he  (Mr.  Jordan)  did  not  object  to  it.  Violas  are  admirable  for  the 
furnishing  of  vases,  and  they  are  equally  at  home  in  the  wild  garden. 
Of  course,  the  improved  varieties  are  gay  compared  with  the  Wildiings, 
but  associated  with  the  early  growth  of  hardy  Ferns  he  knew  of  nothing 
more  charming,  and  the  simplest  method  of  procedure  is  to  sow  the 
seeds,  and  allow  the  plants  to  look  after  themselves. 

For  summer  bedding  in  Regent’s  Park  Violas  are  largely  used  ;  but 
from  experience  Mr.  Jordan  had  learned  that  they  prefer  fresh  soil  every 
year.  The  necessity  for  this  had  become  so  apparent  that  the  positions 
in  the  Park  where  Violas  are  planted  are  each  year  noted,  so  that  the 
change  can  be  given.  A  sunny  position  should  always  be  chosen  for 
summer  flowering,  and  they  should  not  be  planted  where  the  backs  of 
the  flowers  turn  towards  the  spectator.  This  he  knew  was  somewhat 
difficult ;  but  much  of  the  beauty  was  lost  if  the  face  of  the  flowers 
could  not  be  seen  fully.  Amongst  other  varieties  mentioned  by  the 
essayist  as  suitable  for  growing  in  Regent’s  Park  were  Ardwell  Gem, 
Archie  Grant,  Bullion,  Bluebell,  J.  B.  Riding,  Sylvia,  Violetta,  and 
Countess  of  Kintore.  Mr.  Jordan  concluded  his  interesting  paper  by 
paying  high  tribute  to  the  Viola  as  a  garden  flower,  adding  that  the 
future  in  regard  to  it  was  looked  to  with  high  expectations. 

In  the  discussion  that  foUowed  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Mr.  Jordan  did  not  use  Violas  for  massing  instead  of  always  employ¬ 
ing  them  in  mixed  borders.  Mr.  A.  Dean  gave  instances  of  where  Violas 
had  grown  and  flowered  profusely  year  after  year  without  change  of 
ground,  and  recommended  the  variety  Bluebell  for  that  purpose.  He 
also  made  reference  to  planting  time,  stating  that  he  thought  in  the 
south  of  England  autumn  planting  was  preferable  to  spring,  as  flowers 
were  obtained  so  much  earlier.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  raisers 
should  turn  their  attention  to  producing  varieties  which  would  flower 
earlier  than  any  they  had  at  present,  as  none  that  he  knew  came  into 
bloom  so  early  as  the  old  Blue  King  Pansy.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  said 
be  had  lost  many  plants  this  year,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  been  given  fresh  ground.  Further  discussion  followed  as  to  the 
earliness  of  various  sorts,  Ardwell  Gem,  Bullion,  Skylark,  and  BJue  Cloud 
being  given  as  being  among  the  first  to  bloom 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Superintendent  of  Victoria  Park,  whose  paper 
was  on  the  same  subject  as  that  of  Mr,  Jordan,  stated  that  Violas 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  decorative  plants,  deserving  of  the  recognition  of 
all,  not  only  because  they  were  cheap,  but  for  their  usefulness  for  massing, 
carpeting,  ^rder  planting,  and  so  forth.  For  bedding  or  massing  he 
considered  the  self  colours  to  be  preferable,  and  mentioned  amongst  the 
w’nites  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Sylvia  as  being  the  best  with  him. 
Amongst  yellows  Bullion  and  Ardwell  Gem,  while  Lord  Elcho  and 
George  Lord  are  also  good.  Mr.  Moorman  also  made  mention  of  J.  B. 
Riding,  W.  Niel,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  adding  that  those  of  the 
Countess  of  Kintore  type  are  also  attractive.  He  considered  that  the 
most  desirable  sorts  were  those  of  hardy  constitution,  and  which  bad 
long  footstalks.  He  (Mr.  Morman)  knew  that  Scotland  was  more  suited 
for  Violas  than  the  south,  as  there  they  had  more  rain,  but  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  can  and  will  grow  in  London  provided 
the  soil  is  subject  to  deep  cultivation,  which  supplies  some  of  the  needs 
felt  by  lack  of  rain.  In  watering  Violas  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
use  of  a  hosepipe,  but  preferred  supplying  the  liquid  through  the  rose  of 
a  watering  can.  A  particular  charm  about  the  Viola^  is  that  overhead 
watering  does  not  disfigure  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Moorman  had  found  that  autumn-rooted  cuttings  were  the  best 
in  Victoria  Park,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  locality  in 
the  east  of  London.  Propagation  took  place  in  September,  choosing 
young  sturdy  growths ;  these  were  protected  during  the  winter,  and 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  in  the  spring.  Many  varieties 
that  stood  the  winter  safely  at  Dulwich  Park,  in  South  London,  entirely 
failed  at  Victoria.  The  Viola,  continued  Mr.  Moorman,  is  not  particular 
to  situation  so  long  as  it  is  moist.  They  associate  with  most  plants,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  using  with  Fuchsias,  white  Marguerites,  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  and  other  Pelargoniums.  They  were  subject  to  a  few  pests,  the 
worst  being  a  grub  or  wireworm.  Red  spider  and  mildew  had  to  be 
fought  against,  but  with  a  little  perseverance  could  be  overcome. 
He,  wished  to  thank  those  raisers  who  had  produced  such  variety  in  a 
flower  that  all  could  look  on  and  admire. 

Mr.  W.  Baxter  read  a  paper  on  “  Violas  for  Exhibition,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Hewer  Varieties,”  stating  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
could  be  laid  down  in  the  exhibiting  of  Violas,  but  a  want  of  longer 
footstalks  was  felt  with  some  varieties  for  that  purpose.  He  (Mr. 
Baxter)  spoke  highly  of  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Border  Witch,  Ardwell  Gem, 
Purple  Empress,  and  Lemon  Queen,  adding  that  preference  was  given 
to  the  Duchess  type.  In  self  colours  they  bad  all  shades  but  scarlet, 
and  among  striped  varieties  H,  W.  Stewart  was  the  best.  Yellow  King 
is  good  of  its  colour,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  the  best.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  a  good  pale  yellow,  but  somewhat  coarse.  Among  purples  he  con¬ 
sidered  Purple  llmpress  to  be  good,  and  progress  had  been  made  in  the  | 
blotched  section,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gordon  having  to  some  extent  superseded  j 
Countess  of  Kintore.  Advances  had  also  been  made  in  the  broad  ' 
margined  and  rayless  types,  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful. 
A.  J.  Rowberry,  raised  by  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  is  still  the  best  yellow,  and 
indispensable  in  any  stand ;  Vesta  is  a  pure  white,  but  rather  small ; 
Mary  Scott  is  a  good  blush  or  white  ;  and  Christiana,  with  orange 
throat,  is  one  of  the  best  grown.  Mr.  Baxter  dealt  further  with 
the  classification  of  new  varieties,  chiefly  from  an  exhibitor’s  point 
of  view. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Heeds,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
excused  himself  on  the  grounds  that  the  subject  was  not  sufficiently 
wide  for  two  essays.  He  endorsed  nearly  all  Mr.  Baxter  had  said,  and 
spoke  highly  of  a  few  that  the  former  bad  not  named,  such  as  Cottage 
Maid,  Lady  Isabel,  Carissima,  Molly  Pope,  Pencaitland,  and  Hiphetos. 
Speaking  of  A.  J.  Rowberry,  he  considered  it  was  of  good  colour,  but 
bad  in  habit  and  constitution. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Stewart,  Belfast,  a  short  paper  sent  by 
him  on  “  Viola  Sports”  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  essay,  remarked  that  the  term  “sport”  was  used  in 
expression  of  variations  ot  colour  in  Pansies  and  Violas.  This  was  brought 
about  by  various  causes  ;  rich  soil  and  artificial  manure  would  effect  it, 
though  sports  had  been  proved  to  arise  from  other  causes  at  present 
not  explained.  Many  sports  were  quite  fixed,  while  others  reverted 
back  to  the  parent  plants.  Goldfinch,  for  instance,  is  a  sport  from 
Ardwell  Gem,  and  the  variety  for  its  form  and  colour.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  generalise  in  sports,  as  we  have  so  many  reversions, 
some  of  them  sporting  back  to  very  remote  parents.  As  illustration  be 
spoke  of  Amy  Barr  sporting  back  to  W.  Hiel,  and  J.  B.  Riding  also 
reverting  to  the  same  variety.  Following  the  paper  was  an  interesting 
discussion  on  sports,  in  which  Dr.  Shackletonand  Messrs.  A.  J.  Rowberry, 
J,  B  Biding,  Geo.  McLeod,  and  D.  B.  Crane  took  part,  it  being  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  further  discussed  at  a  future  date. 

During  the  consideration  of  arrangements  for  1897  and  the  election 
of  officers  it  was  decided  that  a  Viola  conference  and  trial  should  take 
place  in  Regent’s  Park  in  1897,  subject  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  re-elected  President,  with 
Messrs.  W.  Sydenham,  Geo.  McLeod,  and  Dr.  Shackleton  as  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  office  of  Honorary  Treasurer  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Heeds,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding  was  elected  Honorary  Secretary  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean .  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  Council  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  for  their 
willing  co-operation  in  conducting  the  trial  and  bringing  about  the 
Conference.  A  similar  vote  was  extended  to  the  readers  of  the  papers 
and  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  this  bringing  the  somewhat  lengthly 
programme  to  a  close. 


A  R.H.S.  EXAM.  CANDIDATE. 

IVHEif  in  the  course  of  examining  gardens  at  Coulsdon,  Surrey, 
recently  I  was  taken  to  a  cottage  garden  upon  the  hill,  known  as 
Upper  Coulsdon.  and  very  “upper”  it  is,  too.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recalling  both  the  man  and  the  garden  I  interviewed  last  year  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  cottage  is  near  the  roadside,  stands  alone,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  garden.  It  has  a  front  garden  some  10  feet  in 
depth,  all  devoted  to  flowers,  and  probably  10  feet  at  the  side  from 
front  to  back  is  devoted  to  flowers  also.  On  the  walls  are  numerous 
climbers,  pleasingly  trained,  and  the  front  window  is  ornamented  with 
a  handsomely  dressed  window  box.  The  cottage  is  partly  of  boards, 
and  is  comparatively  small.  Cottage  building  in  this  part,  as,  alas  !  in 
so  many  rural  places,  seems  to  be  under  a  ban.  The  denizen  of  this 
cottage  CW.  Walker)  is  an  attendant  at  the  Cane  Hill  Asylum,  which 
lies  high  on  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  through  which  the 
South-Eastern  railway  runs  ;  aa  the  crow  flies,  it  is  perhaps  two  miles 
frem  Walker’s  cottage,  but  by  road  it  is  much  farther.  Walker  performs 
some  outdoor  work  at  the  Asylum  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  but  prac¬ 
tically  in  gardening  he  is  a  thorough  amateur. 

Last  winter  he  attended  most  of  the  lectures — a  course  of  six — on 
j  vegetable  culture,  which  I  gave  at  Lower  Coulsdon,  and  at  the  close  sent 
I  in  some  excellent  papers  ot  answers  in  reply  to  the  questions  set. 
Because  of  that,  he  was  requested  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  at 
the  recent  R.H.S.  examination,  and  he  got  into  the  third  class  with  120 
marks.  That  may  be  regarded  by  the  cult,  perhaps,  as  no  great  per¬ 
formance,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  man  is  but  an  ordinary 
worker,  self-educated,  never  before  having  had  a  chance  to  hear  lectures, 
or  obtain  any  external  instruction  on  gardening,  I  rather  think  that  what 
he  accomplished  in  the  examination  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Why, 
even  the  highly  coached  laboratory  and  college  candidates  cram- full  of 
science,  as  doubtless  they  were,  all  well  educated,  and  capable  of 
excellent  composition,  could  but  double,  or  not  that,  in  marks,  the 
result  of  this  poor  working  man’s  achievements. 

A  correspondent  recently  trotted  out  his  one  pet  lamb  in  the  shape 
of  a  practical  gardener  who  had  done  so  well.  I  am  far  prouder  of  my 
Goulsdon  cottager  protege,  not  only  because  he  did  so  well  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  but  also  because  I  have  seen,  two  years  in 
succession,  the  product  of  his  practical  knowledge,  and  I  fearlessly  defy 
any  of  the  higher  placed  cadidates — man  or  woman — to  go,  and  with  the 
same  surroundings,  do  better.  After  all  let  paper  exams  be  held  in 
ever  such  high  esteem,  may  not  something  of  value,  and  I  think  of  great 
value,  be  claimed  for  examples  of  practical  work  done  ?  What  sort  of 
i  really  practical  work  could  three- fourths  of  the  higher  placed  candidates 
I  show  2  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  see. 

Now  this  W.  Walker,  although  he  has  his  long  walk  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  each  way  to  and  from  his  work  to  perform  daily,  yet  has  one  of  the  very 
best  cottage  gardens  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  is  of  about  18  rods  in 
extent,  and  apart  from  his  splendid  flower  garden,  in  which  both  hardy 
and  tender  flowers  luxuriate.  Begonias  especially  being  a  marked 
feature,  and  which  took  the  highest  place  in  the  local  competition  for 
flower  gardens,  and  there  are  other  capital  ones  about  Coulsdon,  also  had 
■  the  best  window  box,  and  finally  the  best  vegetable  and  frsit  garden, 
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Nowhere  in  each  branch  of  gardening  as  found  in  vegetable,  fruit* 
and  flower  culture  was  such  excellent  work  done  in  a  small  garden  as 
good  as  could  have  been  under  similar  conditions  done  by  the  best' 
professional  gardeners  in  the  kingdom.  The  place  was,  from  a  purely 
garden  aspect,  a  little  paradise.  The  crops  of  all  descriptions — and  most 
ordinary  crops  were  well  represented — were  as  good  as  they  well 
could  be. 

Under  our  system  of  point  judging  in  Surrey  Mr.  Walker  obtained  for 
his  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  132  marks,  for  his  flower  garden  thirty- 
eight,  and  for  his  window  box  sixteen,  a  total  of  186.  That  is  exception¬ 
ally  high  pointing,  and  probably  many  judges  in  moments  of  enthusiasm 
over  what  was  to  be  seen  would  have  been  even  more  liberal.  Those  of 
us  whose  work  in  this  direction  ranges  over  an  entire  county  find  here 
and  there  some  most  beautiful  gardens,  and  we  get  accustomed  to  them, 
yet  meet  only  very  rarely  with  anything  that  can  excel  or  equal  what 
Mr.  Walker  furnishes  in  his  garden  every  year. 

Should  there  be  established  in  the  county  a  silver  medal  or  champion 
class  for  cottage  gardens  (apart  from  allotments,  for  one  of  which 
162  marks  of  merit  were  recorded),  the  gardens  of  the  asylum  attendant 
at  Upper  Coulsdon  ;  of  the  estate  woodman,  H.  Brown,  at  Sidlow,  near 
Reigate,  who  with  flowers  pointed  up  to  137  ;  and  the  bricklayer, 
W.  Wellman,  of  Banstead,  whose  superb  and  larger  garden  pointed  up 
to  146,  will  have  to  be  in  the  running.  Splendid  cottage  gardeners  as 
these  men  are,  however,  they  are  mere  tyros  at  paper  exams.  Whilst 
the  dons  are  writing  how  to  do,  these  men  are  practically  showing  how 
they  do  it. — A.  D. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  held  its  annual  excursion  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  last.  The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  in  the 
Lecture  Hall,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Morton  Hall,  presided.  The  Society  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schwappaoh,  of  Eberawalde,  Prussia,  who  is  the  greatest  authority 
on  Sylviculture  in  Germany.  It  was  through  his  tact  and  courtesy  the 
Scottish  Society  had  such  a  pleasant  time  in  Germany  last  year.  The 
following  important  recommendations  by  the  Council  were  approved  : — 
Consulting  Botanist,  Professor  Balfour  ;  Consulting  Chemist,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Aitken  ;  Consulting  Entomologist,  Mr.  McDougall  ;  Consulting 
Meteorologist,  Mr.  Mossman  ;  Consulting  Cryptogamist,  Dr.  Sommer- 
ville.  Professor  Schwappach  read  a  paper  on  “  Density  and  Sylvicul¬ 
ture,”  which  was  a  most  important  one,  and  described  briefly  the  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  English  and  German  arboriculture.  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes, 
Wood  Manager,  Bowood,  Wilts,  also  read  a  paper,  “  Is  British  Forestry 
Progressive  ?  ’’  which  was  well  discussed. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  excursion  the  greater  part  of  the  company, 
which  numbered  over  100,  left  Edinburgh  at  7.6  a.m.  for  Stirling. 
After  breakfasting  at  the  Station  Hotel  the  party  were  in  their  carriages 
by  9  A.M.,  and  drove  straight  to  Airthrey  Castle,  the  seat  of  Donald 
Graham,  Esq,,  one  of  Glasgow’s  greatest  merchants.  Airthrey  is  full  of 
interesting  history.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Abercrombies  for 
about  a  century.  The  present  mansion,  erected  in  1791,  is,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  head  forester ;  Mr.  Dempster,  factor ;  and  Mr. 
Rutherford,  head  gardener,  met  the  party,  and  conducted  them  over  the 
estate.  There  are  some  very  fine  trees  near  the  mansion.  Hard  woods 
are  generally  speaking  good,  but  they  are  grouped  together.  Ash,  Oaks, 
and  Limes  were  all  worthy  of  mention  ;  but  what  attracted  most 
attention  was  a  plantation  called  the  Hermitage,  which  had  been 
replanted  about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  it  had  only  been  thinned 
about  six  or  seven  years  ;  this  caused  much  comment,  as  the  treatment 
is  so  different  in  Germany.  The  trees  were  principally  Limes  and 
Sycamores,  Ashes,  and  Oaks.  The  Sycamores  and  Limes  were  doing 
exceptionally  well,  some  of  the  latter  were  30  to  40  feet  high  each. 
They  were  about  three  years  old  when  planted.  Larch  was  also  planted, 
but  the  disease  was  very  bad,  the  fungus  Peziza  Wilkomi  being  very 
prevalent.  Professor  Schwappach  was  emphatic  about  the  denser  or 
thicker  planting  of  trees,  especially  Sycamores,  being  preferable,  as  by 
that  means  there  are  not  so  many  knots  in  the  timber.  From  here  at  a 
lofty  eminence,  300  feet,  in  these  woods  a  splendid  view  is  got  of  the 
River  Forth,  the  Pentland  hills,  Stirling  Castle,  Wallace’s  monument, 
Alloa,  and  the  field  of  Bannockburn.  It  is  a  charming  combination  ot 
wood  and  water. 

Keib. 

On  leaving  Airthrey  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Bridge  of  Allen,  where 
there  are  some  noted  mineral  springs  and  some  well-known  hydropathic 
establishments,  Keir  being  quickly  reached.  On  the  approach  to  the 
Castle  there  is  a  fine  Lime  avenue,  in  which  the  trees  are  about  20  feet 
apart  and  have  a  height  40  to  50  feet.  Irish  Yews  were  numerous  and 
very  good.  A  fine  Pinus  pinsapo  attracted  attention,  being  between 
30  to  36  feet  high.  Mr.  Tbos.  Lunt,  the  head  gardener,  acted  as  cicerone, 
and  took  every  pains  so  that  the  party  could  see  everything  t oat  was 
worth  seeing. 

The  Conifer  80  were  splendid,  and  considered  the  best  in  Scotland  ; 
Picea  macrocarpa  was  60  feet.  We  now  come  to  the  balcony  which  is 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  which  Conifeite  are  numerous,  and  planted 
with  great  skill  and  taste  by  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Stirling.  Against  the 
wall  of  the  house  is  Cupressus  sempervirens,  the  Roman  Cypress.  This 
has  a  fine  effect.  It  is  clipped  once  a  year,  and  the  dense  dark  green 
colour  contrasts  well  with  the  mason’s  work.  A  fine  specimen  of 


Cupressus  thuioldes  was  observed,  and  a  Spanish  Chestnut  supposed  to 
be  over  600  years  old.  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  the  first  that  was  ever 
planted  in  this  country,  also  rivetted  much  attention  from  the  arborists. 
There  were  fine  plants  of  Cedrus  Libani  and  Juniperus  recurva  ;  the 
latter  was  a  splendid  specimen. 

Here  are  embattled  hedges  similar  to  a  castellated  wall,  and  give  a 
unique  and  charming  appearance.  They  consisted  principally  of  Yews 
and  Golden  Hollies.  There  are  altogether  on  this  estate  nine  miles  of 
such  charming  walks.  The  Italian  garden  contains  statuary  and 
rare  specimens  of  Coniferm.  The  Princess  Louise,  in  a  recent  visit, 
declared  it  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  Italian  gardening  in  this  country. 
The  flower  garden  was  aglow  with  Begonias,  which  seem  to  do  very  well 
here.  We  saw  near  to  here  the  first  Larch  that  was  planted  in  Scotland, 
which  it  is  said  was  stolen  out  of  a  cart  that  was  taking  some  to  plant  at 
Dunkeld.  Crytomeria  japonica  was  40  by  23  feet  through.  A  grand  Picea 
nobilis  was  next  noticed,  A  Box  hedge,  and  a  Cryptomeria  elegans 
running  together  made  a  fine  and  striking  contrast.  A  fine  Larch  was 
80  feet  high  by  12  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  Picea  grandis  and 
Cembra  next  attracted  particular  attention.  Pinus  Douglas!  were 
making  good  growths,  many  of  them  making  3  feet  6  inches  of  growth 
each  year.  Sir  Wm.  Stirling  was  an  enthusiast  in  tree  planting,  and 
exhibited  both  skill  and  good  judgment. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  of  3  acres  extent.  Apples  were  doing  exceed* 
ing  well,  and  included  the  usual  culinary  varieties.  We  had  only  a 
hurried  inspection  of  this  department,  but  everything  bore  the  impress 
that  Mr.  J.  Lunt  is  an  experienced  cultivator.  We  saw  here  the  first 
plant  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata  imported  from  Japan.  A  fine  Larch  was 
here  11  feet  6  inches  in  girth  and  60  feet  high.  Some  new  vineries  were 
planted  recently,  including  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh.  It  was  the 
second  year,  and  the  bunches  were  3  to  4  lbs.  each.  The  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  are  a  special  feature  at  Keir,  and  as  they  are  often  exhibited 
it  was  well  known  in  the  gardening  world  what  Mr.  Lunt  can  produce. 
The  following  are  among  the  specimens  ; — Kentia  Belmoreana,  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Alocasia  metallica,  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Alocasia 
macrorhiza,  Aralia  Veitchiana,  Anthurium  Veitchi,  Crotons  Queen 
Victoria,  Chelsoni,  Disraeli,  Cycas  revoluta,  Areca  lutescens,  all  grand 
specimens.  A  fine  house  of  Calanthes  vestita  and  Veitchiana  were 
inspected  and  promise  well.  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  extensively, 
and  intended  to  be  exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  and  if  they  do  as  well  as 
they  look  now  they  will  be  bad  to  beat. 

Leading  from  here  is  a  rare  walk,  planted  with  Box  and  Thuja 
gigantea,  which  make  a  splendid  shade.  A  Kentia  was  planted  on 
a  large  bed,  carpeted  with  Gladioli  hrenchleyensis,  which  had  a  good 
effect.  Near  to  here  is  an  interesting  flower  garden,  where  Golden 
Yew  was  grafted  on  the  Irish  Yew ;  the  effect  was  extremely  pretty. 
The  views  from  the  garden  are  extremely  fine,  commanding  as  they  do 
a  view  of  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Ledi,  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  home  farm  was  next  visited.  It  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
Shorthorns  and  Clydesdale  horses,  and  the  buildings  are  modern, 
and  cost  over  £9000.  The  home  nursery  contains  many  thousands  of 
seedlings  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Mr.  Young,  factor,  and  Mr.  M.  Mlllan, 
the  forester,  were  present  here,  pointing  out  all  that  was  of  importance 
to  the  party. 

The  carriages  were  entered  again,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Doune 
Castle,  which  is  an  old  historic  place,  and  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  After  inspecting  the  ancient  ruins,  the  party  were  photographed, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  hotel  to  a  most  sumptuous  luncheon,  provided 
by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  which  was  much  enjoyed.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  lordship  was  given,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
McLachlan,  the  factor  on  the  estate.  After  luncheon  the  carriages  was 
again  entered,  and  a  quick  drive  brought  the  party  to 

Blaie  Drummond' 

Mr.  Ballingal!,  the  factor,  was  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  D.  King,  forester, 
piloted  the  party  over  this  fine  estate.  Some  splendid  Beech 
16  feet  3  inches  in  girth  were  examined,  as  also  were  some  Oak, 
12  feet  4  ;  Spanish  Chestnut,  10  feet  9  ;  and  some  magnificent  copper 
coloured  Beeches.  The  grounds  and  policies  are  extensive  on  this  estate, 
and  the  woods  in  excellent  order.  Larch  is  grown  extensively.  The 
river  Teith  winds  through  the  grounds,  and  the  effect  is  picturesque. 

.  After  a  brisk  drive  again  the  party  proceeded  to  Lanrick,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Robert  Jardine,  Bart.  Here  refreshments  were  provided,  which  the 
party  very  much  enjoyed.  Mr.  James  Begg,  head  gardener,  showed  the 
party  round,  and  pointed  out  several  Abies  Albertiana,  60  to  62  feet, 
planted  by  him  from  seed  sown  also  by  him  1861  ;  the  girth  was  4  feet 
10  inches  to  6  feet.  Abies  Menziesi  was  15  feet,  girth  4  feet 
7  inches,  This  was  also  sown  here  from  seed  gathered  in  North 
America  by  the  owner’s  brother.  Abies  Douglasi  was  at  home  here, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  were  destroyed  by  the  storm  in  1893.  A  black 
Italian  Poplar  was  pointed  out,  100  feet  high.  This  wood  is  now  valuable, 
woodcarvers  offering  as  much  as  6s.  per  foot  for  it,  and  several  Oaks  were 
measured  10  to  12  feet,  one  nearly  13  feet  in  circumference.  One  Beech 
was  16  feet  1  inch,  and  another  one  18  feet  9  inches  in  girth,  33  yards 
across,  and  supposed  to  contain  150  feet  of  wood. 

The  garden  was  briefly  inspected ;  Carnations  were  grown  exten¬ 
sively.  The  flower  garden  is  a  neat  geometrical  design.  The  party 
entered  their  carriages  and  drove  quickly  to  Callander,  to  the  Dread¬ 
nought  Hotel,  where  the  annual  dinner  was  held.  Professor  Bailey 
Balfour  was  in  the  chair.  Professor  Schwappach’s  health  was  drunk 
with  great  enthusiasm.  This  concluded  the  first  day’s  excursion. — 
Bernard  Cowan,  F^R.HiS.’ 
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TROPICAL  TRAITS  IN  BRITISH  GARDENING. 

Subtropical  gardening  has  in  our  own  day  received  c  niiderable 
attention,  and  it  is  one  of  those  phases  of  gardening  which  has  escaped 
the  more  severe  criticism  to  which  the  bedding  system  has,  now  and 
again,  been  subjected.  True,  the  latter  is  pervaded  by  formality  which 
has  no  place  in  the  former  j  but  where  that  criticism  embraces  as  one 
of  its  chief  charges  the  creation  of  effect  by  the  brief  employment  of 
many  tender  things  which  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
nnder  glass  protection,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  laboar  in  either 
their  keep  or  production,  or  both,  then  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  tropical  system  has  not  fallen  under  the  same 
condemnation. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  good 


designation  of  subtropical  plants  ;  bat  whatever  they  are  called,  or  what¬ 
ever  plants  are  utilised  for  the  purpose,  they  are  all  means  to  the  one  end 
— that  is,  the  creation  of  a  tropical  effect  during  the  short  season  that  is 
vouchsafed  to  ns. 

Yet  this  phase  of  gardening  appears  to  be  proof  against  criticism  so 
far,  and  probably  will  remain  so  to  the  end.  It  is,  indeed,  in  some 
places  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  met  with  in  the  short  summer 
season.  From  its  peculiar  requirements,  being  less  boldly  assertive  than 
the  more  conspicuous  phases  of  decorative  art,  it  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
please,  and  short-lived  as  is  this  triumph  of  the  gardener,  least  fulfilling, 
perhaps,  what  is  aimed  at,  it  is  no  less  suggestive  of  what  is  intended. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  freer  employment  of  these  noble, 
handsome,  or  graceful  foliage  plants  cannot  be  made.  It  may  be  just  as 
well  that  things  are  as  they  are,  and  we  are  not  tempted  to  attempt 


Fio.  34 -A  HOME  IN  TRINIDAD. 


examples  of  the  subtropical  style,  in  which  Talms,  Musas,  Tree  Perns, 
and  the  various  noble  foliage  plants  play  a  prominent  part,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense  of  labour  is  entailed  for  a  shorter  period  than  even 
our  tender  bedders  enjoy.  In  some  palatial  gardens,  either  public  or 
private,  where  one  comes  across  a  pleasing  example  of  this  planting, 
there  is,  I  think,  .a  feeling  accompanying  it,  whilst  bearing  in  mind  the 
fitfulness  of  our  summers,  that  these  temporary  visitors  from  more 
genial  climes  not  inaptly  suggest  through  their  whispering  foliage 
“  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.”  And  brief  it  is,  truly.  They  are  the 
last  to  leave  their  artificial  protection,  and  probably  the  first  to  regain  it 
in  the  autumn.  One  gardener,  at  least,  I  know  who,  expeditious  as  he 
is  to  complete  his  summer  planting,  lingers  so  long  about  taking  out 
these  tender  things,  that  it  is  not  until  a  few  reminders  come  from  the 
Castle  that  the  work  is  done,  and  he  never  appears  quite  easy  until  they 
are  again  protected  from  the  stormy  winds  that  blow. 

This,  of  course,  principally  concerns  the  permanent  objects  which  are 
grudgingly  loaned  to  the  scenic  effect.  To  complete  the  picture  there  are 
a  number  of  supernumeraries  pressed  into  service,  involving  infinitely  more 
labour,  requiring  annual  production,  and  considerable  preparation  to  fit 
them  for  the  ordeal  of  expo'  ure,  These  latter  more  fitly  come  ond^r  the 


I  the  incongruous  by  bringing  this  planting  into  juxtaposition  with  the 
bold  and  massive  architectural  outlines  of  our  stately  homes. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  about  the  harmonious 
relation  between  tropical  foliage  and  architectural  design,  as  illustrated 
in  the  picture  (fig.  34),  reproduced  from  a  photo  of  Mr.  Centino’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Trinidad,  West  Indies.  Here  we  have  a  one-storied  structure 
slightly  elevated  on  piles,  with  its  creeper-clad  verandah,  embowered  in 
stately  Palms,  through  au  avenue  of  which  the  view  is  obtained.  It  is 
essentially  a  tropical  scene.  Apparently  no  tropical  scene  can  be 
i  entirely  complete  without  Palms,  for  an  artist  who  wished  to  convey  on 
j  canvas  an  impression  of  similar  scenery,  to  leave  them  out  would  be  like 
I  the  play  of  “  Hamlet "  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted. 

I  In  the  sheltered  situation  of  some  warm  nook,  well  protected  at  all 
I  points  from  strong  winds,  or  in  the  clearing  afforded  by  some  space  in 
!  the  depths  of  a  shrubbery,  some  happy  examples  of  subtropical  gardening 
i  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  yielding,  as  they  do,  such  distinctive 
I  and  charming  effects,  unprovocative  of  invidious  comparison.  This 
!  style  of  gardening  will  probably  long  remain  a  feature  in  those  places 
where  true  lovers  of  the  beautiful  have  room  ia  their  heart*  and  grounds 
for  all  ^WanDJSBBB 
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NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

Th£  annvial  exhibitioa  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  (Northern  Section)  was  held  on  August  let,  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester.  Alike  in  number  and  quality  the  show  compared 
favourably  with  any  of  those  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  Society.  Considering  the  very  dry  season  some  very  fine 
bizarres  and  flakes  were  exhibited.  The  exhibits  appeared  to  indicate 
that  the  self,  fancy,  and  yellow  ground  Carnations  are  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Some  excellent  blooms  of  these  varieties  were  staged,  and  were 
greatly  admired  by  the  public.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  T, 
Lord,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Mr.  J.  Brockle- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  W.  Kenyon,  the  list  of  winners  being  as  follows  ; — 

Twelve  Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  dissimilar.— First  prize,  Mr. 
T.  Lord,  Holebottom,  Todraorden,  with  Robert  Houlgrave,  S.B.;  Bruce 
Findlay,  c.n,;  J.  D.  Hextall,  OB.;  Gordon  Lewis,  p.f.;  Thaddens,  C.B,; 
Seedling,  s  F,;  Arline,  c  b.  ;  George,  s.B.;  Crista-galli,  k.f,;  Admiral 
Curzon,  S.B. ;  Mrs.  May,  R  F.;  Edith  Annie,  P.  and  p.b.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  Joe  Edwards,  Moston,  with  Robert  Houlgravei  S.B.;  Charles 
Henwood,  p.f.;  Sarah  Payne,  P.  and  p.b.;  Master  Fred,  c.iJ.;  Mrs. 
Rowan,  B.F.;  Ellis  Crossley,  P.  and  P.B.;  Admiral  Curzon,  s.B,;  Crista- 
galli,  R.F.;  J.  8.  Iledderley,  C.B. ;  Sportsman,  8.F.;  Teddy,  K.P.;  and  Evan 
Edwards,  SB.  Third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton. 
Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehnrst,  Moston.  Fifth,  Mr.  G.  Thornley,  Middleton. 
Sixth,  Mr.  H.  Geggie,  Bury. 

Twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar.— First  prize,  Mr.  W,  Kenyon,  Bury,  with 
Zerlina,  Ethel,  Esther,  Mrs.  AVillson,  Nellie,  Seedling,  Seedling,  Harry 
Kenyon,  Little  Phil,  Dr.  Epps,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Mrs.  Sham.  Second 
prize,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  John  Smith,  Royal  Visit,  Esther,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Muriel,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Miss  Wood,  Alliance,  Morna,  Lady  Louisa,  Thos. 
William,  and  Dr,  Abercrombie.  Third  prize,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Moston; 
fourth,  Mr.  Joe  Edwards;  fifth,  Mr.  H.  Geggie;  sixth,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thuratan,  Wolverhampton.  Six  Carnations,  dissimilar. — First  prize, 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Shaw  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Head, 
Hebden  Bridge  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  Roy  ton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan  ;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Middleton  ;  seventh,  Mr.  Ed.  Kenyon  ; 
eighth,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock. 

Six  Picotees,  dissimilar.— First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Head  ;  second,  Mr.  Ed, 
Kenyon  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst ;  fifth,  Mr.' 
J.  W.  Bentley;  sixth,  Mr.  D.  Walker;  seventh,  Mr.  Geo.  Thornley. 
Twelve  seifs.— First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  ;  third,  Mr 
W.  Kenyon  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  Six  seifs.— First,  Mr.  J.  Brockle¬ 
hurst  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Shaw  ;  third,  Mr.  Ed.  Kenyon ;  fourth,  Mr.  D. 
Walker.  Twelve  fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees.— First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Six  fancy  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees.— First,  Mr.  D.  Walker  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Kenvon  • 
third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  ^  ’ 

The  premier  prize  for  the  best  Carnation  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Lord  with 
Gordon  Lewis;  and  for  the  best  Picotee  Mr.  W. Kenyon  won  with  Harry 
Kenyon,  light-edged  purple.  Carnations,  single  blooms,  scarlet  bizarres. 
— First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  third  and 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  with  Robert  Houlgrave  and  George  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
T.  Lord  with  George.  Crimson  bizarres.— First  and  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord 
with  Master  Fred  and  Joseph  Lakin;  second  and  fifth,  Mr,  J,  Edwards 
with  Master  Fred  and  J.  S.  Hedderley  ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Thornley  with 
Master  Fred.  Pink  and  purple  bizarre.— First,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Bruce  Findlay,  Wm.  Skirving,  Bruce  Findlay,  and 
Sarah  Payne ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  with  Sarah  Payne. 

Scarlet  flakes.— First,  Mr.  H.  Geggy  with  Tom  Lord  ;  second,  third, 
and  fouith,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  with  Sportsman  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with 
Sportsman.  Rose  flakes.— First  and  second,  Mr.  J,  Beswick  with  Doily 
Varden  ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Whittaker  with  Crista-galli ;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Edwards  with  Tudor.  Purple  flakes.— First,  second,  and  third, 
Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Gordon  Lewis  ;  fourth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  Maenie  • 
fifth.  Mr.  0.  F.  Thuratan  with  Gordon  Lewis.  ’ 

Heavy-edged  red.— First,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  Mr.  T. 
I.ord  with  John  Smith,  Morna,  and  Mary  D.  Anstiss ;  fourth,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards  with  Dr.  Epps.  Light-edged  red.— First,  second,  third,  and 
fourtk,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thomas  William  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
W.  Kenyon  with  Mrs.  Gorton.  Heavy  purple.— First,  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Amy  Robsart,  Zerlina,  and  Muriel ;  fifth,  Mr. 
W.  Kenyon,  with  Zerlina.  Light-edged  purple.— First,  second,  third! 
and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Esther,  Somerhill,  and  Ann  Lord  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  H.  Geggie  with  Esther.  Heavy  rose,  scarlet  or  salmon —First 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Mrs.  Sharp,  Edith 
D’Ombrain,  Campanini,  and  Mrs.  Sharp.  Light-edged  rose,  scarlet  or 
salmon.— First,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Favourite  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
with  Dolly  Dimple;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with  Favourite;  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Favourite.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  Lord  for  coral-pink  self  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  Helliwell,  Mr.  J 
Edwards  for  S.  B.  Evan  Edwards,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst  for  crimson  self 
Etna,  Mr.  H.  Geggie  for  white  border  Carnation  Mrs.  Howard. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

CHESTER.- August  5th  and  6th. 

In  giving  a  detailed  report  of  the  first  great  horticultural  ex* 
hibition  held  in  this  ancient  and  historic  city  we  have  pleasure  in 
fulfilling  our  intention,  stated  in  the  last  issue,  of  introducing  portraits 


of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive,  H.  Enfield  Taylor,  Eiq.,  C.E. 
(page  149) ;  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee,  George  A.  Dickson,  Esq.,  J.P.  (page  149) ;  and 
E.  J,  Baillie,  Esq.,  F.L.S  (page  149)  ;  with  Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes 
(page  161),  and  J.  Taylor  (page  161)  ;  both  of  whom  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  as  members  of  the  Committee.  The  gentle¬ 
men  pourtrayed,  together  with  those  given  in  the  last  issue,  have 
with  the  official  secretary  Mr.  Andrews,  been  the  means  of  instituting 
an  exhibition  which  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  anticipations  of 
promoters  and  visitors. 

The  institution  of  a  great  flower  show,  like  the  introduction  of  a  new 
play,  is  surrounded  by  difficulties.  There  are  many  people  to  please,  and 
not  the  least  important  of  them  the  general  public.  Then  there  are  the 
exhibitors  to  be  studied,  and  the  schedule  to  be  arranged,  so  as  to  bring 
together  a  keen  competition.  These  and  a  hundred  other  points  must  be 
considered,  and  all  the  while  a  critical  community  of  horticulturists 
is  looking  on  awaiting  the  result,  and  ready  to  pick  out  any  flaw  in  the 
arrangements.  The  Chester  executive  in  the  inauguration  of  its  first 
great  fite  has  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  the  result,  speaking 
horticulturally,  is  given  in  the  expression  of  one  who  stated  that  he 
had  visited  many  first  shows,  but  never  one  to  equal  that  of  Chester. 

Never  has  the  Roodee  presented  a  more  gay  appearance  than  on  the 
ath  and  6th  ;  bunting  there  was  in  abundance,  eight  large  tents  being 
required  for  the  exhibits  alone.  A  captive  balloon  swayed  in  the  air  all 
lay,  and  vvfs  released  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  bands  of  the  I7ch  Lancers 
and  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues)  catered  for  the  music-loving  visitors  ; 
variety  entertainments  were  numerous,  one  tent  was  set  aside  for  bees 
and  honey,  and  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  B,  E.  Jones  on  the  bar-frame 
hive  and  modern  appliances,  the  proceedings  on  each  day  being  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  The  Roodee,  which  is  the 
famous  Chester  Cup  course,  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  show  of  this 
character,  being  surrounded  on  respective  sides  by  the  River  Dee,  the 
City  wall,  and  the  railway  viaduct ;  while  there  is  room  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  vast  concourse  of  people  without  fear  of  crowding. 

Additional  interest  was  centred  in  the  show  through  the  visit  of  a 
deputation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  consisting  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  with  Messrs.  Philip  Crowley, 
Thomas  Statter,  Charles  E.  Shea,  George  Bunyard,  T.  Francis  Rivers, 
George  Paul,  and  J.  Meindoe,  who  made  considerable  awards  in  the 
shape  of  medals,  certificates,  and  awards  of  merit.  For  a  first  show 
the  arrangements  were  good,  but  for  the  benefit  of  judges  and  reporters 
it  would  be  well  if  on  future  occasions  the  rules  respecting  the 
exhibitors’  cards  as  laid  down  in  the  R.H.S.  code  are  complied  with. 
One  feature  of  the  show  was  the  numerous  and  excellent  trade  exhibits 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Plants  and  flowers  of  all  descriptions 
were  represented  in  this  section,  and  to  use  the  words  of  one  authority 
they  made  “a  Temple  show  in  the  North.”  The  competitive  portion 
was  no  less  interesting,  and  while  plants,  fruit,  and  flowers  were  of  high 
merit  a  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  vegetables.  Seldom  has 
been  seen  a  finer  display— not  large,  but  clean,  sound,  and  in  perfect 
condition,  in  spite  of  drought,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  northern 
gardens  have  not  suffered  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  those  in  the 
South. 

A  section  was  set  apart  for  cottagers,  and  here  the  same  order  of 
excellence  prevailed,  the  exhibits  being  numerous  and  the  competition 
keen  in  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  From  a  horticultural  standpoint 
the  show  was  an  undoubted  success,  and  we  offer  the  executive  our 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  result  of  its  efforts.  The  weather  on  both 
days  was  fine,  and  on  Wednesday  10,000  persons  passed  through  the 
turnstiles,  while  over  2000  were  admitted  by  ticket.  The  receipts  were 
£500  83.  lOd,  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  expenditure  and  liabilities 
of  the  show  will  rank  fully  £2000.  The  subscriptions  from  tradesmen 
and  others  have  amounted  to  about  £750;  while  in  addition  there  is 
the  money  received  in  entrance  fees  and  rents  for  refreshment  tents. 
On  the  second  day  over  17,000  paid  for  admission,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £786,  but  these  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  correct. 

Groups  of  Plants 

As  briefly  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  Society  offered  a  total  of  £55 
in  prize  money  for  groups  of  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  arranged  for 
effect,  and  occupying  a  space  of  not  more  than  300  square  feet.  In 
addition  to  this  £45  were  offered  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  interspersed 
with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  and  occupying  a  space  of  not  more  than 
150  square  feet.  In  the  former  class  four  exhibitors  appeared,  and  out 
of  these  the  first  prize  of  £25  and  the  silver  cup,  value  10  guineas,  given 
by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood  Lodge.  The 
group  was  effectively  beautiful,  though  slightly  heavy  in  some  points. 
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Ib  the  centre  was  a  large  Palm,  and  Crotons  were  dispersed  in  the 
most  prominent  positions.  The  plants  were  well  placed,  so  that  the 
group  was  elegant  from  whichever  point  it  was  viewed,  and  well 
deserved  the  award.  Flowering  plants  were  not  largely  used,  but 
Crotons,  Dracmnas,  and  Humea  elegans  were  dispersed  to  great 
advantage.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darling¬ 
ton,  was  placed  second  with  an  eilective  group,  which  had  only  one 
fault,  that  of  being  rather  too  scanty  at  the  back.  The  same  class  of 
plants  was  used  as  in  the  former  case,  but  generally  they  were  smaller. 
The  third  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Roderick,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Sykes,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  and  Mr.  J.  Breen,  gardener  to  J.  Mosford,  Esq., 
was  fourth. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  easily  won  the  1120  prize  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  with  a  really  magnificent  exhibit,  which  was  almost  beyond 
criticism,  in  any  way.  The  Orchids,  which  were  choice,  were  pleasingly 
dispersed  on  mounds  and  in  miniature  valleys  among  Maidenhairs,  Palms, 
Asparagus,  and  such  like,  while  green  moss  and  virgin  cork  was  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  arrangement.  Only  three  exhibitors  appeared  in 
this  class,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J.  Robson, 
Altrincham,  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  E.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Wrex¬ 
ham,  in  the  order  named,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a  scantiness  of 
Orchids  in  both  instances. 

Specimen  Plants. 

Specimen  plants  occupied  a  large  space,  but  among  those  in  flower 
evidence  of  fading  was  noticeable  on  the  first  day.  The  fact  that  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  well  represented  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  exhibits  were 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  excellent  specimens  also  being  shown  from 
private  establishments.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  with  a  superb  collection,  though 
several  of  the  plants  showed  signs  of  fading.  The  exhibit  comprised 
Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi  ;  Ixoras  Williamsi,  salicifolia,  and  Prince 
of  Orange ;  Ericas  Thompsoni,  Aitoniana,  and  Austiniana ;  Statices  prof  usa 
and  Gilberti  ;  Allamandas  grandiflora  and  nobilis  ;  and  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  third. 

Mr.  Roderick  was  a  good  first  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower,  showing  fine  examples  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamandas 
Hendersonl  and  Williamsi,  Gloriosa  superba,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and 
Dipladenia  amabilis.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  was  first  for  a  single  specimen 
greenhouse  plant  in  flower  with  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  also  taking 
the  premier  place  for  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  in  flower  with  Ixora 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  each  instance  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Roderick.  Mr.  W.  Edge,  gardener  to  Charles  Wigg,  Esq.,  Chester, 
was  first  with  twelve  Caladiums ;  Mr,  B.  Cromwell  second  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Price,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Chester,  third.  Mr.  B.  Crom¬ 
well  won  first  prize  for  four  Crotons,  distinct,  with  fine  specimens  of 
Countess,  Mortefortiensis,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Williamsi,  Mr.  Jas. 
Cypher  was  a  good  second,  also  showing  well  coloured  specimens.  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell  was  also  to  the  front  with  six  exotic  Ferns,  showing  good 
examples  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Microlepia  hirta  Ciistata.  Gonio- 
phlebium  subauriculatnm,  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tiipinnatifida,  Davallia 
fijiensis,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans.  Mr.  Roderick  was  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  third.  Other  classes  were  provided  for  table  plants 
— Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Liliuma,  and  Fuchsias,  but 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  competition  in  these  instances  was  not 
keen. 

Cut  Floweeh, 

The  cut  flower  section  was  an  attractive  one  throughout.  Roses, 
considering  the  date,  were  good.  Carnations  exceptionally  so,  and  hardy 
flowers  varied  and  attractive.  As  stated  last  week,  £25  were  offered 
for  a  display  of  cut  flowers,  and  here  the  first  prize  of  £10  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  whose  exhibit  took  the  form  of  floral 
designs  in  various  shapes.  Amongst  others  were  a  harp  formed  of  white 
Lilies ;  and  baskets,  screens,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes  were  also 
included.  The  flowers  were  mostly  white,  shown  against  a  background 
of  black  velvet,  and  the  display  was  much  admired.  The  second  award 
fell  to  Messrs.  W.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs  ;  and  the  third  to 
Mrs.  E.  Lowe,  Stamford,  whose  arrangement  was  rather  too  flat, 

Messrs,  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  won  first  prize  with  twenty-four 
cut  Roses,  showing  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Due  du  Rohan, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Dr.  Andry, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  Hoste,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Cleopatra,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Captain  Hayward,  Marie  Rady,  and 
Madame  de  Watteville.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  were  second  ; 
aad  Messrs.  D.  &  \V.  Croll,  Dundee,  followed  as  the  third.  Mr. 
W.  Stubbs,  Nantwicb,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms,  but  here  the  quality 
was  rather  indifferent.  Messrs.  Harkness  were  placed  first  with  twelve 
Teas,  but  the  flowers  afforded  evidence  that  the  season  was  far 
advanced.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  took  the  highest 
award  for  twenty-four  Teas,  showing  fair  blooms  of  Madame  Iloste, 
Souvenir  deS.  A.  Prince,  Anna  Ollivier,  Cleopatra,  Niphetos,  Devoniensis, 
Bridesmaid,  Medea,  Rubens,  Innocenfe  Pirola,  Ernest  Metz,  Comtesse  da 
Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  and  others.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  there  being  no  other  exhibitors. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  was  first  with  a  collection  of  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees  arranged  with  their  own  foliage.  The  blooms,  which 
were  not  dressed  in  any  way,  were  remarkably  fine,  and  comprised  such 
varieties  as  Crimson  Pearl,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Audry  Campbell, 


Mrs.  Dunlop,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  and  Jessie  Stevenson,  very  fine,  together 
with  a  collection  of  superb  seedlings.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso, 
were  justly  awarded  the  second  prize.  A  third  collection  exceeded  the 
stipulations  of  the  schedule,  and  the  added  Pern  fronds  certainly  did  not 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  blooms. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Blackley,  Manchester,  had  the  best  dozen  Carnations, 
showing  fine  blooms  of  Arthur  Medhurst,  Mrs.  Rowan,  E,  Henrvood, 
Master  Fred,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Gordon  Lewds,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Clara, 
Daisy  Baldry,  Edward  Rowan,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  John  Lakin.  Mr. 
Campbell  took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  A.  R,  Brown,  Birmingham,  third. 
For  twelve  distinct  Picotees,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  first,  with  Dr.  Epps, 
Evlyn,  Campania,  .Brunqjtte,  Nelly,  J.  Smith,  Lena,  Muriel,  Polly  Brazil, 
Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Edith  D’Ombrain.  Mr.  Kenyon  Bury 
took  the  second  place  with  a  good  exhibit,  and  Mr.  Campbell  followed 
with  the  third.  For  twelve  Carnations  and  Picotees,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  was  first  with  The  Dey,  Janira,  Mrs.  A.  Tait,  Monarch,  President 
Carnot,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Germania,  Romulus,  Miss  Audry  Campbell, 
George  Cruickshank.  Mm,  Douglas,  and  Mrs.  Gooden.  Mr.  .1.  Edwards 
took  the  second  award,  and  Mr.  Campbell  the  third. 

Messrs.  M.  Jenkinson  &  Sons  had  the  best  ball  and  bridal  bouquets, 
the  former  bciug  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  Orchids,  and  the  latter  was 
composed  of  pure  white  flowers.  Miss  Hambertson,  Chester,  was  placed 
first  with  a  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers.  Included  in 
the  exhibit  were  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Lilium  lancifolium,  and 
Veratrum  nigrum.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  second,  and  Messrs,  Harkness 
and  Sons  took  the  third  place.  Only  one  exhibitor  appeared  in  the 
class  for  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladioli,  this  being  Messrs.  Harkness,  who 
were  awarded  first  prize.  Mr.  W.  Edge  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
twelve  spikes,  and  was  awarded  second  prize. 

Fruit. 

In  this  section  twenty-two  classes  were  provided,  most  of  which  were 
well  filled  with  highly  creditable  exhibits.  The  principal  class  was  for 
a  display  of  fruit,  in  which  £,'<0  was  offered  in  prize  money.  It  is  some¬ 
what  surprising  that  such  substantial  prizes  did  not  bring  together  a 
keener  competition,  the  reason  perhaps  being  that  few  gardeners  are  io 
a  position  to  exhibit  eighteen  dishes  of  fruit  as  stipulated  in  the 
schedule.  Only  two  exhibitors  put  in  an  appearance,  but  on  each  table 
were  noticed  superb  examples  of  cultural  skill. 

The  premier  award  of  £15  fell  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle.  On  the  table  was  a  floral  decora¬ 
tion  of  Carnations,  and  amongst  the  fruit  placed  in  dishes  all  round 
were  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madres- 
field  Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines,  Kirk’s  and  Jefferson’s  Plums,  La  Grosse  Samoa 
Strawberries,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Read’s  Scarlet  Melon,  Souvenir  du 
Congi^s  Pears,  Morello  Cherries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Nectarines, 
The  fruit  throughout  was  magnificent,  and  the  prize  justly  awarded. 
Mr.  J.  Meindoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall,  was  second, 
but  here  the  decoration  was  not  so  effective,  and  the  Grapes  lacked 
the  superb  finish  noticeable  in  the  first  prize  exhibit.  Golden  Champion 
Grapes  were  good,  as  also  were  Clapp’s  Favourite  Pears,  Alexandre 
Noblesse  Peaches,  July  Green  Gage  Plums,  Spencer  Nectarines,  Scarlet 
Model  Melon,  Figs,  Cherries,  and  Apples. 

Mr.  F.  Harris,  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle, 
was  first  with  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  fruit,  showing  good  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  well  coloured  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  fine  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries, 
and  a  seedling  Melon.  Mr.  J.  Riddell,  gardener  to  the  Karl  of  Carlisle, 
Castle  Howard,  was  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Brown  Turkey  Figs 
and  Moorpark  Apricots  ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Thos.  Banner- 
man,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  .Rugeley.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  and  Mr. 
J.  Riddell  were  placed  equal  first  for  a  Pine,  Mr.  MeIndoe  being  third. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Preston,  won  the 
first  prize  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  with  fine  examples  of  Foster’s 
Seedling.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  second  with  the  same  variety ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Atkin,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Brace,  Esq,  Doveridge  Hall,  Derby, 
third,  also  showing  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Alfred  Crisp,  gardener 
to  W.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Little  Neston,  won  the  premier  prize  with  six 
bunches  of  Grapes,  three  black  and  three  white,  showing  magnificent 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  took  the  second  place  with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  the 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  .Mkins. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  first  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
showing  fine  well  coloured  examples.  Mr.  F.  Harris  was  second  :  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  Chandos  Pole  Gell,  Esq.,  Wirksworth,  third. 
For  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  Grapes  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Macclesfield,  was  first  with  fine  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  W.  Edge  was  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Bolas  took  the  third  place.  Mr.  W.  Coates  was  first  with  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  showing  well  coloured  examples. 
Mr.  W.  Atkins  was  second  with  larger  bunches,  which,  however,  lacked 
colour  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  third. 

Mr.  J.  Meindoe  was  first  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  showing  in 
good  form  Plums  The  Czar,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  and  Prince  Engel¬ 
bert;  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Con^iSs,  Brockworth  Park,  and  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Early  Jnlyan  Apples,  Large  Apricots,  Early  White  Transparent 
Currants,  and  Emperor  Francis  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  E.  Severn,  gardener  to  Viscount  Combermere, 
for  an  exhibit  not  so  fine  ;  and  Mr.  Worker,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Blomfield, 
Chester,  was  a  fair  third,  Mr.  W.  Coates,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Verden,  Esq  , 
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Winsford,  had  the  best  disa  of  Peaches,  showing  fine  Royal  George.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  good  second  with  Bellegarde  ;  and  Mr.  0.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  Jas.  Tomkinson,  Esq.,  Tarporley,  third.  Mr.  J.  Thompson  was  first 
with  Nectarines,  showing  Pineapple.  Mr.  John  Milne,  Vale  Royal 
Gardens,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  gardener  to  S.  T.  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  Beaumaris,  third. 

Mr.  W.  Coates,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Verdin,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
Melon,  showing  Dickson’s  Hero  of  Chester.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Birch,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watkins,  Shrewsbury,  third. 
Mr.  F.  Harris  was  first  with  Figs,  showing  Brown  Turkey,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe  being  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  good 
first  with  Apricots,  showing  fine  fruits  of  Large  Early  Roman.  Mr. 
G.  Garroway  had  the  best  cooking  Apples,  and  Mr.  E.  Hughes  was  first 
with  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  C.  Parker  had  the  best  dessert  Plums,  and 
Mr.  C.  Bloomfield  took  the  first  prize  for  cooking  Plums.  Mr.  Harris 
took  the  first  prize  for  Cherries,  showing  Bigarreau  Napoleon  ;  Mr. 
E.  Severn  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Walker  third,  there  being  no  less 
than  twenty-three  competitors. 

Mr.  Thos.  Carling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope-Woolton,  had  the  best 
twelve  fruits  of  red  Tomatoes,  with  Duke  of  York  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Edge  being 
a  good  second.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  first  with  a  dozen  yellow  Tomatoes  ; 
Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  gardener  to  J.  Clark,  Esq.,  New  Ferry,  taking  the 
second  place. 

Vkgietables, 

As  stated  above  these  formed  by  no  means  the  least  important  feature 
in  the  show,  as  they  were  indeed  magnificent.  The  principal  class 
was  for  twelve  distinct  kinds,  and  seventeen  competitors  had  exhibits 
generally  so  good  that  it  seemed  a  pity  that  prizes  could  not  be  given  to 
all.  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Newbury,  was 
first  with  a  collection  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see,  and  comprising 
Sutton’s  Solid  White  Celery,  Intermediate  Carrots,  Snowball  Turnips, 
Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Magnum  Bonum  Cauliflowers,  Sutton’s  Perfection 
Tomatoes,  Progress  Cucumbers,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Sutton’s  Satisfaction 
Potatoes,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  very  large,  and  dark  red  Beet.  The  vege¬ 
tables  were  of  moderate  size,  sound,  and  in  perfect  condition,  honestly 
winning  the  first  award.  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkins, gardener  to  Lady  Theodora 
Guest,  Henwood  House,  Henstridge,  was  second,  also  showing  fine 
examples,  though  not  quite  so  regular  as  those  of  the  first  instance,  and 
the  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  C.  J.  W’aite,  gardener  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot, 
Esher,  who  also  staged  a  commendable  collection. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had  the  best  six  Onions,  showing  fine  Ailsa  Craig. 
Mr.  Thos,  Wilkins  was  a  good  second,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  competitors,  Mr.  Wilkins  w-as  a  good  first  with  Leeks,  Mr.  T. 
Lancelotte,  gardener  to  J.  Davies,  Esq.,  Chester,  being  second.  Carrots 
were  splendidly  shown,  Mr.  Wilkins  being  first  with  six,  Mr.  Pope 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  third.  Mr.  Atkins  had  the  best  brace  of 
Cucumbers,  Mr.  W.  Pope  following  second  in  a  strong  competition.  Mr. 
Chas.  Foster,  gardener  to  M.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Aberpergwm,  was  first 
with  kidney  Potatoes,  showing  perfect  tubers  of  Supreme  in  a  strong 
competition.  Mr.  E.  Severn  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  third. 
Mr.  C.  Foster  was  a  good  first  with  twelve  round  Potatoes,  showing 
Satisfaction.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  second  with  Windsor  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Wilkins  third,  the  competition  in  this  class  also  being  keen.  Mr. 
Foster  was  again  a  good  first  with  twelve  Potatoes  of  any  other  kind, 
showing  Reading  Russet.  Mr.  Pope  was  second  with  the  same  variety, 
and  Mr.  W.  Pride,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Whitchurch,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Roderick  had  the  best  brace  of  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  J.  Birch 
being  second  and  Mr.  Wilkins  third.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  good  first  with 
white  Celery,  Mr.  Birch  being  second.  Mr.  H.  Brownhill,  Sale,  had  the 
best  dish  of  Peas,  showing  Rentpayer,  Mr.  Roderick  following  with  the 
second  placej  Mr.  Garroway  was  first  with  Runner  Beans,  Mr.  Pope 
being  second,  No  less  than  twenty-seven  dishes  of  French  Beans  were 
staged,  Mr.  Wilkins  showing  Canadian  Wonder  for  the  first  prize,  Mr. 
Pope  being  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  S.  Burrows,  Nantwich, 
was  first  with  red  Celery,  Mr.  C.  Foster  being  second. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  whole  of  one  large  tent,  100  feet  by  30,  was  occupied  by  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  who  spared  no  pains  in  making 
the  display  as  striking  and  unique  as  possible.  In  this  they  succeeded 
admirably,  and  presented  one  of  the  best  trade  exhibits  ever  placed 
before  the  public.  The  centre  of  the  marquee  was  occupied  by  flower 
and  foliage  plants.  Large  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  occupied  the  centre, 
and  sloping  down  to  the  grass  on  each  side  were  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Cannas,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  Tuberoses,  Chrysanthemums, 
Achimenes,  Ailamandas,  and  such  like.  Interspersed  among  the  plants 
were  Vines  in  pots  carrying  creditable  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  these 
attracted  much  attention.  The  effect  of  this  large  and  brilliant  group 
was  most  charming,  there  being  no  undue  crowding,  while  the  plants 
throughout  gave  evidence  of  cultural  skill.  The  tabling  round  the  sides 
of  the  tents  was  fully  occupied.  At  one  end  was  a  brilliant  display  of 
hardy  flowers  arranged  in  bank-like  form,  and  amongst  them  were 
noticed  Gladioli,  Carnations,  and  Phloxes  in  great  variety,  with  Liliums, 
Pentstemons,  Helianthuses,  Delphiniums,  and  numerous  other  seasonable 
flowers,  which  made  up  a  creditable  exhibition  in  themselves.  In 
addition  to  these  were  large  collections  of  nearly  a  hundred  dishes  of 
Apples,  vegetables,  fine  and  well-grown  bulbs,  and  Mushrooms,  with 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  about  fifty  dishes  of  Potatoes. 
Then  there  were  floral  designs  of  artistic  formation.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  tent  outside  were  large  groups  of  ornamental  shrubs 
interspersed  with  plants  of  Acer  Neguitdo  variegata  and  Hydrangea 


paniculata.  Among  the  shrubs  were  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Hollies,  Retino- 
sporas.  Araucarias,  and  others  in  great  variety,  the  whole  making  a  good 
beginning  to  the  fine  display  continued  inside. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  made  a  magnificent  display  with 
Caladiums  in  great  variety.  Nepenthes,  and  Cannas.  Amongst  the  former 
were  splendidly  grown  plants  of  Prince  Edward,  Princess  Royal,  Lord 
Penrhyn,  Lord  Rosebery,  Ladas,  Tennyson,  Lord  Derby,  Candidum,  and 
others.  The  whole  of  the  plants  had  a  stamp  of  quality  about  them 
which  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  show.  In  addition  to  the  group  of 
plants  the  firm  staged  a  superb  collection  of  hardy  flowers  which  was 
most  striking.  Amongst  others  were  noticed  Marigold,  Phloxes,  and 
Antirrhinums  in  bewildering  variety,  with  Pentstemons,  Tritomas, 
Helianthuses,  Saponarias,  Salpiglossis,  Shirley  Poppies,  Delphiniums, 
Eryngiums,  and  others,  the  whole  making  up  a  most  interesting  and 
striking  exhibit. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  sent  a  good  collection  of  small 
Crotons  and  Caladiums,  suitable  for  decoration.  Amongst  them  were 
noticed  Crotons  Thompson!,  Queen  Victoria,  Hawkeri,  Nestor, 
aighburthiensis,  Reedi,  and  others.  Messrs.  Hartland  &  Son,  Cork,  sent 
a  large  collection  of  double  Begonia  flowers,  which  were  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  consisting  of  many  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A 
large  space  at  the  end  of  a  large  tent  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  who  showed  an  effective  group  of  flower  and  foliage  plants, 
comprised  of  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  Campanulas,  Statice  imbricata, 
Vallotas,  Ericas,  and  other  flowers,  with  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  and  other  decorative  plants  interspersed  between.  The 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  was  most  unique, 
consisting  of  choice  Orchids,  Bougainvilleas,  Begonias,  Palms,  Dracaena 
Godseffiana,  D.  Sanderiana,  Bertolonias,  and  others,  making  up  a  fine 
display  of  choice  plants. 

A  superb  collection  of  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray, 
Sheffield,  who  showed  fine  specimens  of  Dracaenas  Doucetti,  Baptisti, 
Shepherd! ;  Crotons  Thompson!,  aighburthensis,  and  others.  Anthurium 
Veitchi  was  shown  in  good  form,  and  included  in  the  group  were 
hardy  shrubs  such  as  Andromedas,  Ivies,  Aceis  in  varieties,  Aralias, 
Euryas,  and  Hypericums.  The  plants  were  arranged  with  much  taste, 
rendering  the  group  most  effective.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  sent 
a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  occupied  a  large  space  with  Cockscombs,  Dahlias  in 
great  variety,  and  a  fine  display  of  Cannas,  which  did  credit  to  the  firm . 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  had  a  large  display  of  his  well-known 
Sweet  Peas,  which  were  artistically  arranged,  and  composed  of  the  best 
of  his  varieties,  now  getting  well  known.  Close  by  was  the  large  exhibit 
of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  which  consisted  of  a  superb  collec¬ 
tion  of  Phloxes,  comprising  the  best  varieties,  Violas,  very  interesting 
with  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  J, 
Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  were  well  represented  by  Caladiums,  the  plants 
being  large  and  well  grown,  and  comprising  many  choice  varieties.  The 
plants  were  effectively  arranged  with  Adiantums,  and  made  a  very 
pleasing  exhibit.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  shape  of  plants  of  a  varied  character.  A  small  but 
striking  collection  of  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  comprising  Cattleyas,  Oacidiums,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums, 
interspersed  with  Crotons,  small  Palms,  and  Ferns,  which  added  to  the 
effect.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  made  up  a  fine  display  of 
Carnation  blooms,  placed  in  a  bed  of  Ferns.  Amongst  other  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Barnwell  Elliot  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

A  large  expanse  of  tabling  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead  of  Sale,  who  staged  Ferns  in  bewildering  variety,  amongst 
which  were  varieties  both  rare  and  common,  all  in  small  pots,  and 
testifying  to  the  proper  treatment  to  which  they  must  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Mrs.  Kate  Hopkins,  Knutsford,  sent  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were 
Violas.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  Birmingham,  staged  a  varied  exhibit  of 
hardy  border  flowers,  and  Gladioli  came  from  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst, 
Liverpool.  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made  pretty  table 
decorations  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations,  and  Carnations  and  Holly¬ 
hocks  in  interesting  variety  came  from  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  amongst 
other  Carnations  was  a  bright  crimson  variety  Yule  Tide.  Mr.  H. 
Brownhill,  Sale,  made  a  large  display  of  single  and  double  Begonias, 
also  showing  a  fine  collection  of  hybrid  Chrysanthemums,  amongst  which 
Princess  May  wsB  most  effective.  Amongst  others  were  Chieftain,  Elegans, 
and  Golden  Gem. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  a  good  collection  of  Lilies, 
which  included  fine  Lilium  auratum,  Whittei  speciosum,  tigrinum, 
splendens,  and  numerous  others ;  included  in  the  group  were  plants  of 
Watsonia  iridifolia  Ardernei.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  sent  a 
collection  of  hardy  flovfers,  comprising  Asters,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  others.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  staged  a  superb  collection  of 
Begonias  in  pots ;  both  single  and  double  varieties  were  represented, 
the  blooms  being  large  and  substantial,  while  the  plants  were  dwarf 
and  sturdy.  The  space  occupied  was  extensive,  and  the  plants  arranged 
in  bank-like  form  were  most  effective.  Messrs.  T.  Jarvis  &  Son,  Hand- 
bridge,  staged  a  small  group  of  flower  and  foliage  plants.  A  large 
circular  group  of  plants,  flower  and  foliage,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cowan 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  which  included  Orchids,  Ixoras,  Crotons, 
and  Dracaenas.  The  same  firm  also  made  a  fine  display  with  a  bank  of 
Tea  Roses  in  pots.  The  plants  were  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  flowers 
numerous  and  varied.  Mr,  Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  sent  fine  specimen 
plants  of  seedling  Golden  Yews.  Messrs.  McHattie  &  Co,,  Chester, 
made  a  fine  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
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K.H.S.  Awards. 

The  deputation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  Messrs.  Dicksons  (Ltd.)  for  their  large  uaiscellaneous  exhibit ; 
silver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Caladiums  and 
cut  flowers,  to  T.  S,  Ware  for  Begonias,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  for  group  of 
plants,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  for  group  of  Orchids  ;  silver  Knightian 
medals  to  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  for  fruit,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Pope  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  for  a  collection  of  fruit ;  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.  for  cut  flowers  j  silver  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and 
Co,  for  Tea  Roses,  R.  Hartland  &  Sons  for  Begonia  flowers,  R.  P.  Kerr 
and  Son  for  Crotons,  F.  Sander  &  Co.  for  Orchids  and  choice  plants,  Mr. 
J.  Roderick  for  group  of  plants,  Mr.  J,  McIntyre  for  group  of  plants, 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray  for  group  of  plants,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons 
for  Dahlias,  J.  Peed  &  Sons  for  Caladiums,  J.  Birkenhead  for  Ferns, 
H.  Brownhill  for  cut  flowers,  and  Jas.  Cypher  for  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  ;  silver  Banksian  medals  to  Messrs.  H.  Eckford  for  Sweet 
Peas,  C.  Parker,  of  Waverton,  a  cottager,  for  a  splendid  collection  of 
vegetables,  M.  Campbell  for  Carnations,  and  H.  Low  &  Co.  for  Orchids. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co,  for 
Sarracenia  Sanderiana,  Ericcnema  Fascination,  and  to  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.  for  Watsonia  iridifolia  Ardernei ;  and  awards  of  merit  to  Messrs. 
Cypher  for  Oncidium  Jonesianum  fiavum,  F.  Sander  &  Co.  for  Begonia 
Queen  Victoria,  Wallace  &  Co.  for  a  new  form  of  Lilium  speciosum 
album,  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Caladium  Lady  Mosley  and  Begonia 
Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  T.  S,  Ware  for  Begonias  Beauty  and  Miss 
Ellen  Childs,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  for  Rondeletia  brilliantissima 
and  Tomato  Royal  Windsor, 

JuDOEs’  Special  Awards. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  granted  by  the  R.H.S,  deputation  the 
Judges,  as  previously  stated,  recommended  gold  medals  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Sander  and 
Co,,  and  T.  S.  Ware  j  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  J.  Peed  and 
Sons,  Broomhill,  Kerr  &  Co.,  B.  Hartland,  Cowan  &  Co.,  and  J.  Birken¬ 
head  ;  and  bronze  medals  to  Messrs.  H.  Eckford,  H.  Low  &  Co.,  and 
Laing  &;  Mather. 

The  Luncheon. 

The  R.H.S;  deputation,  with  the  judges,  horticultural  pressmen,  and 
others  were  entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Executive,  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  of  Chester,  B.  C,  Roberts,  Esq.,  occupying  the  chair.  After 
disposing  of  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  “The 
Deputation,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
He,  the  Sheriff,  heartily  thanked  the  R.H.S.  for  so  willingly  responding 
to  their  invitation  to  send  a  deputation  to  Chester  on  the  event  of  the 
first  show.  It  was  a  great  enterprise,  and  if  successful  it  would  not 


FIC.  35. — MR.  J,  TAYLOR. 


only  be  a  means  of  encouraging  horticulture  and  cultivation  both  far 
and  near,  but  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  numerous  people  into  the 
City,  which  would  help  trade  and  generally  be  an  advantage  to  the 
whole  community. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  In  reply,  said  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  any  pressure  was  required  to  induce  a  deputation  to  visit  a 
city  80  interesting  and  historic  as  Chester.  They  considered  it  a  pleasure 
to  visit  a  show  such  as  that  they  had  just  seen.  He  knew  something 
of  the  trouble  that  must  necessarily  have  been  taken  to  institute  such 
an  exhibition,  bat  speaxing  horticulturally  they  were  in  the  result 
amply  repaid  for  their  exertions,  and  he  heartily  congratulated  them  on 


their  success.  (Cheers.)  He  had  never  seen  a  more  interesting  and 
varied  exhibition,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  while  they  had  catered 
for  large  gardens  they  had  also  thought  of  the  cottager,  as  that  section 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  He  would  not  add  to  what  he  had 
said  the  previous  evening  in  the  Town  Hall  respecting  the  R.H.S.,  but 
remarked  that  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work  in  afranging  for  the  deputa¬ 
tion  had  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  Secretary, 
who,  however,  seemed  to  have  such  a  capacity  and  fondness  for  work 
that  he  really  thought  it  became  a  pleasure  to  biin.  The  R.H.S.  fully 


FIO.  36.— MR.  N.  F.  BARNES. 


realised  the  necessity  of  placing  itself  in  closer  touch  with  provincial 
societies,  and  as  an  important  means  of  effecting  this,  the  first  deputa¬ 
tion  had  visited  York  show,  and  the  Second  Chester  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  regretted  much  the  enforced  absence  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  through  indisposition  and  bereavement,  assured 
those  present  of  the  interest  he  and  his  colleagues  took  in  the  prosperity 
of  horticulture  throughout  the  land,  and  spoke  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  deputation  in  thanking  everyone  connected  with  the  show  for  the 
hospitality  they  had  received,  which  had  played  no  small  part  in  making 
a  most  pleasant  holiday.  (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  said  it  had  fallen  to  his  good  fortune  to  propose 
the  most  pleasant  toast,  that  of  “  Success  to  the  Chester  F@te,”  coupling 
with  it  the  name  of  the  Dake  of  Westminster,  whose  place  at  the  table 
was  taken  by  the  Mayor  owing  to  the  causes  already  referred  to.  Mr. 
Wilks  congratulated  the  Executive  on  the  excellence  of  the  show,  and 
hoped  that  the  attendance  would  be  sufficient-ly  large  to  render  it  a 
financial  success  in  order  that  it  could  be  continued.  Speaking  of  the 
exhibition,  Mr.  Wilks  referred  in  high  terms  to  various  features,  especially 
the  vegetables,  which  he  considered  excellent,  adding  that  the  gardens  in 
the  North  had  been  more  favoured  in  regard  to  moisture  than  those  of 
the  South.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  fete  would  be  a  financial  success,  and 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  greater  successes  in  days  to  come. 

The  Mayor,  in  reply,  said  it  was  gratifying  to  have  the  good  opinion 
of  so  many  eminent  horticulturists  on  their  undertaking,  and  though 
he  hoped  they  had  performed  their  duties  with  a  measure  of  success, 
they  had  learnt  much  that  day  from  experience  which  would  be  of 
assistance  to  them  in  the  event  of  future  shows;  He  regretted  much  the 
enforced  absence  of  the  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 

Mr.  J.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Honorary  Secretary,  gave  “  The  Judges,” 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  WRiotHT,  whose  response 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

HARBORNE.— August  3bd. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  this  long-established  Society 
was  held  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst,,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
especially  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  an  unusual  circumstance 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society.  The  recent  event  was  held  in  a  large  field 
— kindly  lent  by  a  supporter — and  was  on  the  whole  equal  to  either  of 
its  predecessors. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
class,  there  having  been  only  one  exhibit  put  up  by  Mr.  S.  Gibbs 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Manley,  Esq.,  Harborne,  and  the  elegant  and  artistic 
manner  in  which  it  was  arranged  evoked  much  admiration.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  carried  off  first  honours  for  a  collection  of  six  large  and 
well  bloomed  specimens  of  Fuchsias. 

Specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  have  for  many  years  past  been 
a  leading  feature  here,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  was  worthily  placed  first  for 
gigantic  specimens  of  Crotons*  Queen  Victoria  and  majesticum,  two 
large  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta  and|  Kentia  Fosteriana,  a  grand 
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Bougainvillea  glabra,  B.  glabra  Sanderiana,  a  fine  Statice  profusa,  and 
equally  fine  well-flowered  plants  of  Stepbanotis  floribunda,  and 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Mr.  Oliver  Brasier,  gardener  to  Lady  Martineau, 
Edgbaston,  was  accorded  second  honours..  Exotic  Ferns  were  also  shown 
grandly  by  Messrs.  Meldrum  and  Brasier, 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  excellently  shown  by  Mr.  Meldrum  for  the 
first  prize,  the  second  Mr.  Brazier,  third  Mr,  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.  Caladiums  were  good,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  Coleuses  were  unusually  fine  grown  as  pyramids,  Mr.  A, 
Cryer  having  the  best  examples.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  always  a  feature 
at  the  show,  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  Meldrum,  S.  Gibbs,  and  Mr. 
Cryer.  For  three  table  plants  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  was  a  good  first.  Collections 
of  cut  hardy  garden  flowers  were  a  strong  feature  as  usual,  and  well 
represented  in  the  amateurs’  and  cottagers’  classes,  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Charlton  for  a  very  meritorious  collection, 
artistically  arranged,  also  first  wit’n  a  hand  bonquet  in  the  amateurs’ 
division.  In  the  open  class  for  band  bouquets  Mr.  G.  Newell  was  first 
for  an  attractive  though  somewhat  crowded  arrangement,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs 
second  for  a  much  lighter  arrangement,  but  a  trifle  too  flat,  so  that  there 
was  a  divided  visitors’  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  exhibits. 

For  table  decorations  (epergnes)  Mr.  H,  Chamberlain  secured  the 
first,  and  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  the  second  prizes.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  laid  out 
a  dinner-table  decoration  (not  for  competition)  which  evoked  much 
admiration  by  reason  of  its  novel  character. 

Grapes  were  shown  fairly  well  by  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Brasier.  For  white  Grapes  Mr.  Herat,  gardener  to  \V.  Hyland, 
Esq,,  was  accorded  the  first  prize  for  two  very  good  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgbs.  A'egetables  and  hardy  fruits  were  most  creditably  shown 
all  round,  the  Potatoes  especial'y  were  very  good.  The  show  of  Goose¬ 
berries  was  an  interesting  feature,  special  prizes  being  offered  for  the 
heaviest  single  berries,  twin  berries,  four  berries,  and  twelve  berries. 

ABBEY  PARK,  LEICESTER.— Auoust  4th. 

This  excellent  and  very  popular  show  is  promoted  by  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Leicester  Town  Council,  Mr.  John  Burn,  the 
Curator  of  the  Abbey  Park,  being  the  Seeretary  of  the  show,  the 
duties  of  which  offices  are  most  ably  discharged  by  him  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
mainly  due  to  his  untiring  exertions  that  the  show  has  become  such  a 
successful  and  popular  one.  A  writer  in  the  local  daily  paper  says  of 
it — “  There  is  no  more  popular  institution  in  Bank  Holiday  week,  so 
far  as  Leicestershire  is  concerned,  than  the  annual  flower  show  and  gala.” 
The  numerous  and  fine  exhibits  served  to  fill  five  large  tents,  apportioned 
as  follows — No.  1,  cottagers’  exhibits  ;  No.  2,  open  class,  cut  flowers ; 
No.  3,  groups  and  specimen  plants  ;  No.  4,  open  class  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  No.  5,  amateurs’  exhibits. 

The  most  effective  feature  in  the  tent  for  the  open  class  cut  flowers 
was  the  grandly  filled  table  of  cut  Roses.  Classes  were  provided  for 
thiity-six  and  twenty-four  single  blooms,  dissimilar,  also  for  twelve  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  dissimilar,  and  twelve  Roses,  one  variety  ;  also  in  an 
amateurs’  class,  open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  shown  in 
the  same  tent,  were  classes  for  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  twelve  Roses, 
single  blooms,  dissimilar,  six  Tea  or  Noisette,  and  six  Roses  any  one 
variety.  The  competition  was  very  keen  in  each  of  these  classes,  and 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  shown  very  high,  especially  in  the  exhibits 
from  Scotland. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  dissimilar,  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  placed  first,  their  flowers  being  very  fine,  fresh, 
and  high  coloured.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  a  very  good 
second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  third,  with  a  stand  which 
showed  plainly  enough  that  with  them  the  Rose  season  is  over.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons  were  again 
first  j  Mr.  H.  Merryweather,  of  Southwell,  Notts,  second,  with  a  stand 
of  massive,  heavy,  fresh  flowers  ;  Messrs.  D.  &  W,  Croll  third.  For 
twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes. — First,  Messrs.  J,  Cocker  &.  Sons  ;  second, 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Merryweather.  Twelve  Roses, 
one  variety, — First,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  with  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  very 
fine  indeed ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons ;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Merryweather. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  was  first  for 
eighteen  blooms,  dissimilar ;  second.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering  ; 
third,  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Belgrave,  Leicester.  For  twenty-four  blooms, 
dissimilar. — First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  second,  H,  V.  Machin,  Esq.  ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  Ley,  Bath,  For  twelve  blooms,  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq  ,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  were  adjudged  equal  first;  Mr.  M.  Whittle, 
third.  Six  Teas. — H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  first ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
second  ;  Mr.  R.  Bonnet,  Bedford,  third.  A  very  telling  feature  of  this 
exhibition  of  cut  Rcses,  was  the  numerous  very  fine  stands  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  Teas  generally. 

The  classes  provided  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  and  coat  bouquets 
were  well  contested,  and  the  exhibits  proved  a  great  centre  of  attraction. 
7  he  first  prize  for  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  was  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Yarde  &  Son,  Northampton,  for  a  large  and  massive  arrangement  of 
L’%8,  Eucharis,  Gladioli,  and  Tuberoses  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock, 
Syaton ;  thirdj  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Stamford.  For  hand  bouquets  :  First, 
Mjstrs.  Norman  &  Co.,  Leicester;  second,  Mr,  W.  K.  Woodcock  ;  third, 
Mr, ''if.  Brown  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Bonnet,  Bridal  bouquet ;  First,  Mefsrs. 
Norman  k  Co.;  eecond,  Mr.  J.  Brown;  third,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Bonnet.  Coat  bouquets  :  First,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Norman  k  Co.;  third,  Mr.  J.  Brown.  Three  sprays  : 
First,  Messrs.  Norman  &  Co.;  second,  Mr.'W.  K.  Woodcock  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Brown. 


A  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers  was  well 
contested,  the  results  being:  First,  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock;  second,  Mr. 
C.  J,  Mee,  Nottingham  ;  third,  Mr.  H,  Rogers,  Gipsy  Lane  Nurseries, 
Leicester.  For  twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  Mr.  James 
Wright,  Leicester,  was  first  with  a  fine  collection.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  were  shown  in  great  numbers  and  generally  of  fine  quality, 
particularly  by  Mr,  Campbell  of  High  Blantyre,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Hansworth,  and  Mr,  Makepeace,  Leicester. 

In  this  tent  was  also  shown  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Zonal  Geraniums, 
about  sixty  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  by  Messrs.  J.  R,  Pearson  and 
Sons,  Chilwell,  comprising  all  their  latest  and  best  new  varieties.  A 
few  of  the  most  effective  and  telling  amongst  them  were  Cassiope, 
salmon  pink ;  Iseult,  salmon  ;  Zenobia,  bright  rose ;  Donald  Beaton, 
bright  orange,  almost  yellow;  and  Dr.  E.  Rawson,  dark  purple.  In 
this  same  tent,  also,  occupying  the  whble  of  the  floor  space  across  the 
end,  was  a  fine  group  of  specimen  Caladiums,  having  a  groundwork  of 
Maidenhair  Fern,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Upper  Norwood,  a  similar  group  in  every  respect  to  the  one 
set  up  by  the  same  firm  at  the  Temple  Gardens  Show  of  the  R.H.S.  in 
May  last.  Also  in  this  tent  was  a  group  of  Orchids  and  decorative  plants 
from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  and  a  fine  exhibit  of  double 
tuberous  Begonias  (cut  flowers)  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

In  the  tent  devoted  to  groups  for  effect  and  specimen  plants  were 
three  groups,  each  occupying  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  set  up  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Leicester ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Blakeney,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Muntz,  E‘q.,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  and  to  whom 
the  prizes  fell  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Mee’s  group  was  an  effective 
arrangement,  a  large  Areca  occupying  the  centre,  its  base  well  furnished 
with  Crotons,  Anthuriums,  and  Grasses,  four  finely  coloured  Crotons 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  corner  banks ;  Orchids,  small  Ferns,  and 
Nertera  depressa,  finely  berried,  being  used  freely  as  dot  plants  in  the 
moss-covered  spaces  between  the  banks.  The  second  prize  group  was 
very  light  and  pleasing  in  its  arrangement,  with  a  capital  central  bank, 
but  was  lacking  in  bright  coloured  foliage  plants.  Mr.  Blakeney’s  third 
prize  group,  consisting  largely  of  Ferns  and  Palms,  was  much  lacking  in 
bright  colours,  and  consequently  had  a  dull  appearance. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Blakeney  was  first  with  a 
fine  lot  as  follows  : — Phoenix  recline ta  (large  and  effective),  Croton 
Victoria,  Ci  majestica,  Ixora  Fraseri  (good),  Statice  profusa  (very  fine), 
and  Allamanda  Hendersoni.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  was  second  with  a  good 
exhibit.  For  six  specimen  Ferns  the  latter  exhibitor  was  first  with 
Dicksonia  antarctica  (fine),  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Microlepia,  Gleichenia 
Mendeli,  and  two  varieties  of  Adiantum.  Mr.  W.  S.  Bolton,  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  Billson,  Barkby,  was  second  with  an  exceedingly  fresh,  bright, 
and  healthy  six,  in  this  respect  surpassing  those  to  which  the  first  prize 
had  been  given,  but  lacking  size  compared  with  them. 

Double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  also  double  and  single  tuberous 
Begonias  and  Fuchsias,  were  very  well  shown,  the  entries  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  floor  space  in  this  tent.  The  principal  prizetakers 
in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  H.  Rogers,  Jas.  Wright,  Leonard  Sibson, 
and  E.  C,  Carnall,  Leicester.  The  end  of  the  tent  was  occupied  by  a 
group  of  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  not  for  competition,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Ellis,  Knighton  Hayes  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawson).  Coleus  were 
shown  in  good  form,  Mr.  Hy.  Rogers  taking  first  place  ;  Mr.  R.  Hobson, 
Belgrave,  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham,  third. 

In  the  next  tent  were  numerous  fine  collections  of  fruit,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  taking  first  prize  in  the 
collection  of  eight  varieties,  and  first  also  in  that  of  four  varieties.  In 
the  large  collection  were  good  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  and  Muscat 
Grapes,  Queen  Pine,  The  Countess  Melon,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Figs  (all  very  fine).  In  the  same  exhibitor’s  first  prize  collection  of  four 
varieties  were  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  (the  best  in  the  show). 
The  Countess  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peach  (very  fine),  and  Spencer 
Nectarine.  Ths  second  prize  for  the  collection  of  eight  varieties  went 
to  Mr.  A.  McCulloch,  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts ;  third,  Mr.  Jno.  Read, 
Bretby  Park,  Burton-on- Trent ;  also  for  four  varieties,  second,  Mr.  A. 
McCulloch  ;  third,  Mr.  Jno.  Read  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Shaw,  Garendon 
Park; 

Grapes  were  plentifully  shown  ;  blacks  mostly  good.  Muscats  gene¬ 
rally  unripe.  The  prizes  went  as  follows : — Two  bunches  Black 
Hamburghs. — First,  Mr.  A.  MeVinish,  Lockington  Hall,  Derby.  Second, 
Mr.  R.  Shaw.  Third,  Mr.  A.  McCulloch.  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — 
First,  Mr.  A.  MeVinish.  Second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  Black  Grapes, 
other  than  Hamburghs.— First,  Mr.  A.  McCulloch.  Second,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre.  Third,  Mr.  A.  MeVinish,  the  two  first  named  showing 
Alicante,  good  bunches  well  coloured.  White,  not  Muscats. — First,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Third,  Mr.  A.  MeVinish. 
Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Plums  were  all 
very  well  shown  in  this  tent,  and  Tomatoes  particularly  so,  there  being 
no  less  than  twenty-two  entries  for  a  dish  of  twelve.  The  Judges  must 
have  found  some  difficulty  here,  as  the  quality  was  so  high  almost 
throughout. 

The  collections  of  vegetables,  both  in  the  open  and  amateur  classes, 
were  very  fine  indeed,  and  elicited  high  commendation.  Mr.  A.  MeVinish 
obtained  the  first  pr’ze  for  the  open  class  collection  of  twelve  varieties. 
Second,  Mr,  J.  Read.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Shaw.  Fourth,  Mr.  G.  Garraway. 

Messrs.  Clibran  k  Sons,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Stam¬ 
ford  ;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  and  Mr.  H.  Rodgers  all  exhibited  groups  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  not  for  competition.  A  sixth  tent  was  occupied  by  honey 
and  appliances  for  the  apiary,  which  attracted  many  on-!ookers. 

As  showing  the  popularity  of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  were  21,234  admitted  through  the  gates  during  the  afternoon  and 
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evening'.  The  corresponding  nambera  in  the  last  two  preceding  years 
were  28,106  in  1894  and  19,834  in  1895.  Heavy  clouds  passed  over 
Leicester  about  noontide  and  during  the  early  al'ternoon,  which  it  is 
thought  deterred  many  from  visiting  the  show  who  otherwise  would 
have  done  so. 

The  schedule  comprised  upwards  of  160  classes,  in  which  over  £200 
was  offered  as  prizes.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  11.6,  as  against  101 
last  year,  and  the  entries  numbered  upwards  of  1450. 

The  Park  is  in  most  excellent  condition,  considering  the  continued 
heat  and  drought,  the  bedding  out  being  particularly  good  and  effective, 
calling  forth  much  praise  from  many  visitors,  some  of  whom  were  not 
slow  in  expressing  their  opinion  that  it  fully  equalled,  if  indeed  it  did 
not  excel,  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  best  London  parks. 

At  the  luncheon  for  the  Committee  and  Judges,  at  which  the  Mayor 
was  present,  high  encomiums  were  passed  upon  Mr.  J.  Burn  for  his 
energy,  skill,  and  good  management,  which  certainly  were  not  unmerited. 
An  opinion  was  also  8trong4i  expressed  by  various  speakers  in  favour  of 
making  it  a  two-days  show  in  future  seasons. 

ACOCKS  GKEEN.-August  4th. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  Acocks  Green  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  and,  as  usual,  in  a  large  and  most  suitable 
field,  within  three  minutes  walk  from  the  Station  on  the  Great  Western 
line.  The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best  the  Society  has  had, 
and  drew,  as  usual,  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  the  neighbouring 
City  of  Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  The  Society  is  existing  under  the 
favourable  auspices  of  having  a  strong  and  influential  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  very  good  subscription  to  its  funds  by  residents  of  the  village 
and  district  around.  The  show  was  held  under  two  huge  marquees,  and 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  extensive  display  made  by  several  local  and 
provincial  nurserymen  and  florists.  Not  the  least  interesting  event  of 
the  f^te  was  the  sumptuous  public  luncheon,  held  in  a  large  tent  on  the 
grounds,  and  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Society — Henry 
Pinnell,  Esq.  A  meed  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Child,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary,  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  duties. 

The  chief  attraction  in  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the  large  array  of 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  both  in  the  “  open  ”  and  “local  ’’  classes,  in 
half-moon  sections  of  18  feet  by  9  feet.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  A. 
Cryer.  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  secured 
first  honours  for  a  bright  and  tasteful  arrangement.  A  close  contestant 
for  second  honours  was  Mr.  Oliver  Brasier,  gardener  to  Lady  Martineau, 
Edgbaston,  with  an  elegant  group  set  up  in  his  well-known  style.  Mr. 
E.  Burden  of  Moseley  was  a  very  good  third;  and  Mr.  Macdonald, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Whetstone,  Edgbaston,  had  to  be  content 
with  an  extra  prize.  In  the  “open'’  local  class  Mr.  G.  H.  Wright,  Mr. 
8.  Issett,  and  Mr.  E.  Pitt  were  awarded  prizes  in  their  respective  order 
named  for  highly  creditable  examples,  and  which  did  not  suffer  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  larger  groups  so  far  as  artistic  merit  was  concerned. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
the  only  contributor,  and  thus  had  a  “  walk  over.”  For  three  Palms  he 
also  secured  the  first*  prize,  in  close  competition  with  Mr.  0.  Brasier  and 
Mr,  G.  H.  Wright,  the  respective  second  and  third  contestants,  all  with 
fine  and  healthy  specimens  of  such  as  Kentia  Fosteriana,  K.  Belmoreana, 
Latania  borbonica,  and  Rhapis  flabelliformie. 

Tuberous  Begonias — always  a  feature  here — were  numerously  shown, 
and  Messrs.  S.  Issett,  Macdonald,  and  W.  Wjiterhouse  were  the  respective 
winners  with  very  good  specimens.  Gloxinias  were  superbly  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Pinnell,  F,  0.  Ryland,  and  Macdonald,  the  plants  of  the  first- 
named  gentleman  being  simply  magnificent.  Mr.  Macdonald  received 
the  first  prize  for  six  very  large  specimens  of  exotic  Ferns  ;  Mr.  Scarf 
following  with  nearly  equal  examples.  Filchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses,  Liliums,  and  table  plants  in  quantity  formed  an  attractive 
display.  Table  decorations-  by  ladies  formed  another  charming  feature 
in  the  show. 

There  was  a  keen  competition  in  nearly  all  the  classes  for  vegetables, 
and  conspicuous  amongst  which  the  Tomatoes  deserve  special  mention, 
the  first  prize  for  nine  fruits  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  A.  Cryer.  Fruit  was  largely  shown,  a  feature  being  the 
extensive  exhibits  of  Grapes,  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr. 
E.  Edmonson  secured  the  first  prize  with  very  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Mr.  A.  Lovekin  was  posted  second  with  also  fine  bunches  and  berries  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  the  remainder  of  the  white  section  being  fine 
.  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  positions  of  the  two  prizetakers  were 
reversed  in  the  Black  Grape  class,  both  showing  fine  examples  of  Black 
Hambnrghs.  There  was  a  large  display  of  both  forced  and  hardy  fruits. 

The  nurserymen  and  florists’  contributions  afforded  a  striking  and 
t  effective  feature  in  the  show.  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  King’s  Norton, 

;  exhibited  a  stand  of  beautiful  Cactus  Dahlias,  comprising  the  best  and 
'  newest  varieties  extant,  and  were  awarded  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  J.  Child 
?  second  for  a  good  and  well-developed  complement,  Messrs.  Kimberley, 
i'  Stoke,  near  Coventry,  being  a  good  third.  The  latter  firm  was  awarded 
i  a  special  certificate  and  a  medal  for  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Dahlias 
■  and  Stocks.  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  was  deservedly  awarded  a 
h  similar  prize  for  a  charming  display  of  Violas  and  Pansies,  and  special 
t,  certificates  were  granted  to  three  of  his  new  seedlings,  respectively 
*  named  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  W.  B.  Child,  and  Councillor  Waters. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gabb  of  Olton,  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Violas. 

_  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  exhibited  some  elegant  shower  bouquets, 
i,'  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  were  awarded  a  special  certificate 
for  a  large  and  show’y  assortment  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 


Mr.  J,  H.  White,  Worcester,  also  made  an  attractive  display  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  the  same.  Messrs.  Kimberley  &  Sms,  Coventry, 
brought  a  fine  collection  of  Show,  Cactus,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  and 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  of  Langport,  Somerset,  were  represented  by  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Gladioli. 

WESTON-SDPER-M.4RE.— .-itTGHST  llTH. 

Beautiful  weather  favoured  the  Weston-super-Mare  and  East 
Somerset  Horticultural  Society  on  the  event  of  its  nineteenth  annual 
exhibition,  which  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Grove  Park  and  Glebe 
House  Field,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Urban  Council  and  Thomas 
Mullins,  Efq.,  J.P.  Four  large  tents  were  employed  for  the  exhibits, 
and  though  fairly  well  filled,  the  show  would  have  been  more  effective 
had  the  space  at  disposal  been  less.  Open  classes  were  provided  for 
flowers,  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  a  section  was  set  apart  for 
cottagers.  All  these  were  fairly  well  represented  with  commendable 
exhibits,  and  horticulturally  speaking,  the  executive  has  every  reason  to 
feel  gratified  with  the  result  of  its  efforts.  The  show  ground  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated,  and  judging  by  the  comments  heard,  the  exhibition  was 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  charming  little  watering  place, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  develop  into  one  of 
the  best  shows  in  the  south  of  England. 

Elants. — The  principal  class  was  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  distinct,  and  here  was  noticed  the  chief  feature  of  the  show. 
Premier  honours  fell  to  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who,  as  usual, 
e.xhibited  in  fine  style,  his  specioiens  comprising  Kentias  australis  and 
Fosteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Croton  Sunset,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Phojnocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Clcrodendron  Balfourianura,  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana,  Statice  Gilbert!,  Ericas  Thompson!  and  Austiniana,  and 
Txora  salicifolia  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  placed  second,  his  best 
plants  being  Croton  an gusti folium,  Ixora  javanicus,  and  Bougainvillea 
glabra ;  and  Mr.  W.  Roland ,  gardener  to  W.  Brock,  Esq. ,  Exeter,  was  third. 
Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  was  again  to  the  front  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  showing  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Erica  Aitoniana, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Statice  profusa,  Pboenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  and 
Erica  Marnockiana.  Mr.  \V.  Row'land  w'as  a  fair  second,  showing  good 
specimens  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  Clerodendron  Balfouriauum.and  Allamanda 
nobilis,  Mr,  W.  E'inch  followed  with  the  third  place,  Mr.  Cypher  had 
the  best  single  specimen  stove  plant,  showing  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Mr. 
Rowland  being  second  with  Siephanotis  fioribunda.  Mr.  Cypher  was 
also  first  with  a  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  showing  Statice  profusa. 
Mr.  Rowland  being  second  with  the  same  variety.  The  last  named 
exhibitor  was  first  with  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant,  Mr.  E.  Hall, 
Bath,  taking  the  second  award. 

Mr,  James  Cypher  was  a  decided  first  w’ith  six  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  showing  good  specimens  of  Cycas  undalata,  Kentias  Fosteriana 
and  Belmoreana,  Crotons  Thompsoni  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  Cordyline 
indivisa.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Rowland.  Mr.  Cypher  gained 
first  prize  for  a  new  or  rare  plant  with  Croton  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Mr, 
J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  was  second.  Mr.  Cypher 
had  the  best  four  Orchids,  showing  Cattleya  Harrisonim  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Cycnoches  chlorochiton  ;  Mr.  W.  Rowland 
taking  the  second  place. 

Mr.  C.  Holland  had  the  best  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  shoeing  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Plutarch,  Henry  Jacoby,  Lady  Chesterfield,  and 
others.  Messrs.  J.  Brooks  &,  Sons  followed  with  the  second  award. 
Mr.  W.  Summerhayes,  gardener  to  H.  Pethick,  Esq.,  Trewartha,  was 
first  with  four  single  Zonals  and  also  with  four  doubles,  the  latter  speci¬ 
mens  being  exceptionally  well  flowered.  Mr.  0.  Holland  was  second  in 
this  class,  and  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons  third.  Mr.  Sunninghayes 
W'as  a  good  first  with  six  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Co.  taking  the  second  place.  The  last-named  exhibitors  were  to  the  front 
with  six  single  Petunias,  Mr,  Holland  being  second.  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Armstrong,  Burnham,  had  the  best  double  Petunias,  Mr.  C. 
Holland  taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  W,  Daffurn,  gardener  to  D.  Cox, 
Esq.,  Seafield,  had  the  best  six  Gloxinias,  Mr.  Summerhayes  following 
with  the  second  award.  Mr.  Daffurn  was  also' first  with  a  dozen  single 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  for  double  Begonias  Mr.  J.  Brooks  took  that 
honour, 

Mr.  W.  Rowland  claimed  the  highest  award  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  Flowers  and  foliage  plants  were  used  to  advantage, 
and  had  the  arrangement  been  less  flat  it  would  have  been  more  effective. 
Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons,  White  Cross,  were  placed  second.  Mr. 
Summerhayes  showed  six  fine  Coleus,  for  which  he  was  awarded  first 
prize ;  Mr.  C,  Holland  being  second.  Mr.  F.  Hollins  had  the  best 
Lilium  auratum,  and  for  four  Liliums  in  pots  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Bath,  claimed 
that  honour.  Mr.  W,  K.  Wait  was  a  good  first  with  six  table  plants, 
showing  well-grown  specimens.  Mr.  G.  Colls,  Clifton,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  C.  Holland  third.  Mr.  C.  Holland  had  the  best  six  Caladiums,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons  were  first  with  a  specimen  Fuchsia. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  had  the  best  twenty-four 
Roses  in  trebles,  the  blooms,  considering  the  season,  being  good.  The: 
best  flowers  were  E.  Y.  Teas,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marechal  Niel,  Susanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baroness  Rothschild,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Ley,  gardener  to 
Dr.  S.  P.  Bndd,  Bath ;  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Worcester.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  were  first  with  twelve  single 
blooms  ;  and  Mr.  G,  Humphries,  Chippenham, second.  For  twelve  Teas 
the  highest  award  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  who  showed  good  blooms  ; 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Ley  third. 
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Mr  G  Humptries  was  to  the  front  with  twenty-four  Dahlias, 
ehowinfir  well-formed  blooms.  The  second  award  went  to  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  P.  Harris.  Sound  well.  Mr.  S. 
Tottle*  Tauntoo,  ^ad  the  best  twelve  Cactus  DanliaSj  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  k  Sons  being  second,  and  for  twelve  bunches  of  singles  Mn 
F.  Harris  was  first,  Mr.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  second;  Mr.  S.  Bird, 
gardener  to  F.  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  Wellington,  was  to  the  front  with 
twenty.four  spikes  of  Gladioli,  the  exhibit  being  exceptionally  good. 
The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  S.  Tottle.  Mr.  G,  Humphries  h^I  t^ 
best  dozen  spikes  of  Gladioli.  Asters  were  well  shown,  Mr,  G.  H. 
Vickery,  Bath,  winniner  with  twenty-four  quilled  blooms,  Mr  A. 
Walters  being  second.  Mr.  Vickery  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  French  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Walters  taking  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  G. 

Humphries  the  third.  .  ..  „  t.  i. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq..  Clifton,  had  the  best 
twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  distinct.  Mr.  E.  Hall  was  first  with 
twelve  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Shelton  second. 
For  twenty-four  bunches  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Sons  were  placed  first,  and 
Mr,  G.  Humphries  second  :  but  here  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  open 
to  criticism.  Mr,  J.  B.  Blackmore.  Twerton-on-Avon,  was  first  with 
twelve  bunches  of  sinerle  Begonias,  also  gaining  that  honour  with  -^uble 
blooms.  Mr.  A.  Walters  was  placed  first  with  a  dozen  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers,  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons  being  second,  and  Mr.  G,  Garraway, 
Bath,  following  with  the  third.  Mr.  W,  Bussell,  Manor  Nu^ry,  was 
first  with  hardy  annuals,  Mr.  G.  Garraway  second,  and  Messrs.  W .  Brooks 


and  Sons  third.  ,  ^  . 

For  a  floral  device  'Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons  were  placed  fi||St  i 
M^  J.  West,  Clifton,  second  ,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons  third.  For 
an  ornamental  device  in  fruit  and  flowers  for  table  Mr.  J.  Attwell, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Brain,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bishop,  was  first  with  an  elegant 
arrangement;  Mr.  W.  DafPurn  was  placed  second;  and  Mr.  J;  West 
third.  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons  were  first  with  a  hand  bouquet ;  Mr 
J.  West  second.  Messrs.  W.  Brroks  &  Sons  also  had  the  most  t^eful 
basket  of  flowers,  Mr.  C,  Holland  being  second,  and  Miss  Tyte,  Wells, 
third.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Webb,  Weston-super-Mare,  bad  the  best  table 
decoration,  Miss  Tyte  being  secend,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Appleton  third,  ^ 
Fruit, — This  was  well  and  largely  shown.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes,  Mr,  H.  W,  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kadnor,  Longford 
Castle,  was  placed  first  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Piince  of  Wales  Peaches,  Drylen  Nectarines,  Earl  s 
Favourite  Melon  « Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  White  Marseilles  Figs,  and 
Lady  Sudeley  Ad.  ’es.  Mr.  J.  Llovd,  gardener  to  V.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Lang- 
port,  was  S'cond,  his  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  being  the  beat 
dishes,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Crossman,  gardener  to  J. 
Brutton,  Esq.,  Yeovil.  Mr.  Llovd  was  a  good  first  for  four  dishes  of 
fruit  with  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Pineapple 
Nectarinefii  and  a  Melon,  Mr,  A,  Crossman  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 

H,  W.  Ward,  third.  „  „ 

Mr,  W.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Frome,  showed 
three  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with  which  he  gained  first 
prize  in  a  keen  competition.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  was  a  good  second. 
Mr.  J.  Marshall,  gardener  to  J.  Dale,  Esq.,  Eedland,  was  first  for  two 
bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape  with  good  pieces  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  Mr.  H,  W.  Ward  taking  the  second  place  with  G^den 
Qneen.  Mr.  A.  Crossman  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  taking  second  place,  but  in  both  cases  there  was 
&  lack  of  size  and  finish.  For  three  bunches  of  anv  other  black,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Ward  vras  first  with  good  pieces  of  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Daffurn 


being  second  with  the  same  variety.  ,,  t  tt  n 

Mr.  Jas.  Lloyd  bad  the  best  green-fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Hall, 
Croscombe,  taking  the  highest  award  with  a  scarlet  fleshed.  Mr. 
J,  Brutton  was  first  with  a  dish  of  Peaches  and  also  with  Nectarines ; 
and  for  Apricots  Mr.  Humphries  claimed  that  honour.  Mr,  J.  Lloyd  was 
first  with  Figs,  showing  Brown  Turkey.  Plums  were  largely  shown.  Mr. 
J.  Marshall  being  first  in  a  strong  competition.  Mr.  F.  Woodland, 
Uphill,  had  the  best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  ;  and  for  ctwking  Apples  Mr. 
A.  Trimmer,  Wells,  was  placed  first.  Mr.  E.  Hall  had  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  Pears ;  and  for  dessert  Cherries  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  was  to  the 
front ;  Mr.  Summerhayes  winning  with  Morellos. 

Vegetables,  though  not  largely  shown,  were  of  good  quality,  the 
premier  prize  for  a  collection  being  won  by.  Mr.  A.  Crossman,  Mr.  G. 
Garraway  being  second  and  Mr.  J.  Hall  third,  Mr.  V .  Slade  won  first 
prize  with  a  dish  of  Tomatoes.  In  the  cottagers’  section  the  prizes  for 
vegetables  were  keenly  contested,  while  the  quality  throughout  was 
good.  If  the  Society  could  on  future  occasions  induce  some  of  the 
neighbouring  nurserymen  to  send  miscellaneous  exhibits,  this  would 
greatly  enV  ance  the  interest  of  the  show  from  a  visitor’s  point  of  view. 


HABDY  FEUIT  GARDEN. 


Aprlcota,  Peacbes,  and  STectarlnes. — Aid  swelling,  ripening, 
and  a  good  finish  to  the  fruit  by  keeping  the  roots  moist,  growths 
properly  trained  in,  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  sun.  The  soil  of  borders 


dries  up  rapidly,  owing  to  the  conditions  which  prevent  in  many  cases 
moisture  being  attracted  from  adjoining  parts.  In  such  cases  water  as 
well  as  liquid  stimulants  will  be  more  frequently  required,  together 
with  the  frequent  renewal  of  mulching  material  over  the  roots  through- 
out  the  season . 

Smooth,  hard,  and  dry  surfaces  should  be  loosened  before  water  is 
applied:  Do  this  to  the  full  extent  of  roots,  but  avoid  injury  to  fibres 
near  the  surface.  Liquid  manure  improves  vreakly  trees  that  need 
invigorating,  while  it  is  of  immense  service  in  meeting  the  demands 
which  heavily  cropped  trees  make  upon  the  food  available  in  the  soil, 
but  the  latter  must  be  moistened  first  with  clear  water  before  the  best 
effects  can  he  had  from  stimulants. 

Proteoting  Fruit. — Support  bearing  shoots  by  affording  the  necessary 
ties  to  prevent  them  breaking  off  and  damaging  the  fruit.  Insects 
which  attack  the  fruits  as  they  ripen  must  be  promptly  trapped,  or  the 
means  by  which  they  secrete  themselves  in  the  vicinity  removed.  For 
earwigs  place  traps  of  hollow  Bean  stalks^or  strips  of  folded  brown 
paper  among  the  branches,  clearing  out  the  insects  daily  and  destroying 
them.  Heaps  of  rubbish  material  about  the  roots  afford  abundant  con¬ 
cealment  for  woodlice.  Nooks  and  crannies  between  the  bricks  are  also 
hiding  places  which  ought  to  be  stopped.  Wasps  may  he  kept  at 
bay  by  enclosing  the  fruits  in  muslin  bags,  which  are  also  a  safeguard  if 
the  fruits  iail.  Nets  can  be  employed  to  keep  birds  away  which  peck 
holes  in  fruit,  spoiling  its  best  appearance. 

Morello  Cherries. — Most  of  the  pruning  and  training  which  these 
require  may  be  done  now,  providing  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  The 
constant  renewal  of  wood  by  laying  in  the  yonng  shoots  which  start  from 
the  base  of  the  bearing  wood  or  other  parts  each  year  is  the  best  method 
of  culture,  inasmuch  as  these  shoots  are  not  only  invariably  fruitful,  hut 
bear  finer  fruit  than  restrictive  methods  of  pruning  produce.  It  is  not 
easy  to  convert  old  trees  that  have  been  spurred  in  for  years  to  this  free 
and  fruitful  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time  keep  them  close  to  the 
wall.  Young  trees,  however,  if  trained  in  the  proper  manner  at  first  are 
easily  managed.  Simply  cut  out  the  bearing  shoots  after  the  crop  has 
been  removed,  tying  or  nailing  in  the  euccessional  growths  at  once. 

Morello  Cherries,  being  acid  in  taste,  and  not  so  tempting  to  birds  as 
the  sweet  dessert  varieties,  may  he  kept  a  considerable  time  on  the  trees 
for  late  use.  They  are  better  protected,  however,  from  possible  attacks 
by  birds,  for,  if  they  do  not  wholly  destroy  them,  yet  by  pecking  holes 
in  them  their  appearance  is  spoiled.  If  preserved  for  an  extended 
period  they  must  also  be  kept  dry. 

Plums. — Similar  precautions  as  recommended  for  Beaches  mnst  be 
adopted  to  preserve  choice  Plums  on  walls.  The  breastwood  should  be 
shortened  to  the  third  leaf  if  not  previously  done,  and  the  leading  shoots 
laid  in.  These  details  are  important  not  only  for  the  sake  of  giving- 
exposure  to  the  swelling  fruit,  but  to  secure  a  proper  amount  of  light 
and  air  for  ripening  up  the  wood  and  buds.  Summer  attention  prevents 
waste  of  force,  concentrating  the  energies  of  trees  in  legitimate  channels 
Instead  of  supporting  shoots  that  must  eventually  be  cut  away. 

Heavily  laden  standard  Plum  trees  ought  to  have  the  branches  sup¬ 
ported  or  tied  up  so  that  the  weight  of  the  crop  may  not  break  them 
down.  Cut  out  dead  wood  wherever  visible.  Probably  this  will  be  all 
the  pruning  necessary  now  with  well  established  trees,  but  where 
branches  are  too  crowded  take  an  early  opportunity  of  thinning  and 
regulating.  The  wood  annually  made  is  usually  short- jointed,  and 
becomes  furnished  with  natural  spurs  of  a  permanent  character.  Young 
trees  only  require  regulating,  the  pruning  necessary  being  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  number  of  branches  which  are  to  furnish  the 
foundation  of  the  future  tree,  but  this  must  be  left  for  winter.  The 
main  object  now  is  to  prevent  overcrowding,  assisting  the  wood  to 
ripen,  and  also  encourage  the  formation  of  shapely  and  well  Jbalanced 
specimens. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vlnea. — Early  llouxes. — Vines  that  have  been  forced  to  ripen  their 
fruit  in  Mav  and  June  have  the  wood  ripe.  Some  of  the  leaves  may 
also  have  fallen,  which  are  generally  the  first  formed,  as  these  from  their 
thin  texture  are  soonest  exhausted  in  elaborative  power.  There  are 
other  causes  for  the  leaves  being  shed  early,  such  as  attacks  of  red 
spider,  insufllcient  supplies  of  water,  and  lack  of  nourishment.  These 
must  be  guarded  against,  but  under  the  best  of  treatment  some  of 
the  lower  leaves  fall  early  from  no  other  cause  than  their  thin  texture, 
whilst  the  laterals,  which  are  formed  later,  have  stouter  foliage.  Such 
are  useful  in  assimilating  nutrient  elements,  some  of  which  find  their 
way  to  the  leafless  buds,  as  is  seen  in  their  plumping  and  in  the 
thickening  of  the  adjacent  wood.  The  laterals  must  not  therefore  be 
cut  close  in,  as  that  would  probably  cause  the  principal  buds  to  start, 
but  remove  the  growth  by  degrees,  deferring  the  final  pruning  until  the 
early  part  of  September. 

Renovating  the  Borders  of  Early  Houses. — When  the  Vines  are 
weakly  it  is  a  good  practice  to  remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  and  fork 
it  from  amongst  the  roots,  taking  the  opportunity  of  raising  any  that  are 
deep,  and  laying  them  in  fresh  turfy  loam  nearer  the  surface.  Good 
calcareous  gravelly  loam  is  the  best,  or  one-sixth  of  lime  rubbish  may 
be  added  where  lime  and  gritty  matter  are  deficient  and  the  soil  heavy. 
If  the  soil  be  very  light  and  brashy,  add  a  sixth  of  clay  marl  dried  and 

I  pounded.  A  twelfth  part  of  wood  ashes  may  be  supplied  with  advan¬ 
tage,  and  where  the  soil  is  poor  a  fifth  part  of  fresh  horse  droppings. 
Other  fertilisers  are  best  applied  as  surface  dressings.  Give  a  moderate 
watering,  fresh  roots  will  push,  especially  from  near  the  collar,  into  the 
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soil  at  once,  and  be  in  capital  condition  to  swppoit  a  good  start  in  the 
Vines  when  the  time  comes  round.  The  border  renovation,  also  lifting, 
should  be  performed  whilst  the  leaves  are  on  the  Vines.  If  the  weather 
is  bright  the  house  will  need  shading  and  keeping  rather  close  and  moist 
for  a  few  days. 

Midseason  Houses. — The  Vines  have  had  plenty  of  sun  this  season, 
and  have  perfected  or  are  ripening  satisfactory  crops.  Where  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  enough  afforded  at  night  to 
insure  a  free  circulation .  If  water  is  needed  supply  it  early  on  days 
that  promise  to  be  fine,  and  with  a  free  ventilation  the  moisture  will  not 
do  any  harm,  but  favour  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes  in  a  sound  condition. 
A  slight  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  taking  the  colour  out  of 
Black  Hamburghs  and  other  black  Grapes,  especially  where  the  foliage 
is  thin.  Grapes  commencing  to  colour  need  a  free  circulation  of  air  in 
the  daytime,  and  enough  at  night  to  insure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  a 
gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  often  being  necessary  when  the  weather  is 
cold  or  damp  both  day  and  night.  Copious  supplies  of  water  and  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  needed  until  the  Grapes  are 
well  advanced  in  colouriug,  and  then  the  inside  border  may  be  mulched 
with  short,  dry,  spent  material. 

Late  Houses, — Full  supplies  of  water  and  feeding  at  the  surface  are 
necessary  until  the  Grapes  are  coloured  up  to  the  footstalk,  for  many 
late  Grapes  appear  ripe  when  they  are  only  partially  finished.  All  late 
Grapes  require  time.  They  ought  now  to  be  colouring  or  advanced  in 
that  process  ;  then,  with  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry  air  constantly, 
and  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  they  will  swell  and  finish 
well.  The  chief  cause  of  Muscats  shrivelling,  even  before  they  are  ripe, 
is  poverty,  also  of  others  shrinking  after  they  have  hung  some  time. 
Afford  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  80°  to  90°  with  sun, 
and  close  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to  90°  or  95°.  When  the  sun  is 
losing  power,  afford  enough  air  to  insure  a  circulation,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  gradually  cool,  which  prevents  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  depositing  on  the  berries.  The  hot-water  pipes  should,  if 
necessary,  have  a  little  warmth  in  them  to  prevent  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  falling  below  65°.  Give  particular  attention  to  the  early  ventilation 
of  the  house. 

Tigs. — Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — Immediately  the  second  crop 
of  fruit  is  gathered  examine  the  trees  for  red  spider  and  scale,  as  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  atmosphere  somewhat  drier  encourages  the  pests.  They 
are  almost  certain  infestors  of  Fig  trees  in  heated  structures,  and  get 
ahead  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  When  that  is  cleared  off  the 
trees  recourse  must  be  had  to  cleaning.  If,  therefore,  these  pests  have 
made  undesirable  progress  it  will  be  advisable  to  syringe  the  trees  with 
a  petroleum  solution,  so  as  to  wet  every  part  of  the  tree,  the  under  as 
well  as  the  upper  side,  and  all  the  wood.  To  prevent  the  solution  soak¬ 
ing  into  the  soil  a  little  dry  moss  may  be  tied  round  the  stem,  and  then 
a  sort  of  pyramid  of  the  same  placed  about  the  plant.  In  severe  infec¬ 
tions  repeat  this  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  afterwards  syringing 
thoroughly  with  tepid  water.  The  trees  will  only  need  water  to  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  limp,  ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent  day  and 
night,  but  protect  the  trees  from  heavy  rains. 

Early  Forced  Planted- out  Trees. — As  the  second  crop  is  ripening  a 
circulation  of  air  constantly  is  imperative,  more  of  coarse  by  day  than 
at  night.  If  dull  wet  weather  prevail  a  gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  is 
necessary  to  secure  well-ripened  fruit  and  prevent  spot — i  fungous 
disease,  attacking  the  Figs  at  the  eye.  Watering  at  the  roots  should  be 
diminished  and  syringing  discontinued,  but  a  moderate  air  moisture 
may  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  If  red  spider  is 
present  heat  the  hot-water  pipes  to  from  160°  to  200°,  and  paint  them 
with  sulphur  formed  into  a  cream  with  skim  milk,  keeping  the  house 
closed  for  the  night,  but  allowing  the  pipes  to  cool  after  about  an  hour. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  all  gathered  the  trees  may  have  a  good  washing 
with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  to  clear  the  foliage  of  dust  and  red 
spider,  otherwise  a  free  circulation  of  warm  rather  dry  air  should  be 
maintained  in  the  house  until  the  foliage  commences  falling  naturally, 
and  which  must  not  be  accelerated  by  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dust- 
dry  «t  the  roots. 

Unheated  Houses. — The  fruit  is  advanced  in  swelling  and  ripening 
commencing.  Admit  air  early,  increasing  it  with  the  sun  heat,  main- 
aming  through  the  day  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°.  with  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  closing  early  so  as  to  run  up  to  90°  or  95°,  oven  100°,  and  when  the 
sun’s  power  is  declining  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
house  so  as  to  allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape,  the  temperature 
gradually  cooling  down.  Water  or  liquid  manure  will  be  necessary  for 
keeping  the  soil  properly  moist. 

Pines  —Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials.  Empty  houses 
should  undergo  a  thorough  overhaul,  the  beds  of  .tan  or  leaves  being 
removed  wholly  or  part  at  least  once  a  year.  All  brickwork  may  be 
scalded  and  brushed  with  hot  lime  wash,  the  wood  and  ironwork  with 
carbolic  or  petroleum  soap,  water,  and  a  brush,  cleansing  (he  glass  with 
clear  water.  Chambered  beds  may  have  the  material  turned  over, 
freeing  the  rubble  from  dirt,  also  the  plunging  material  from  the  finer 
particles.  Provide  fresh  tan  in  other  cases,  and  if  wet  turn  it  occasion¬ 
ally  on  fine  days. 

Suckers  started  in  June  must  be  shifted  into  the  fruiting  pots  before 
the  roots  become  closely  matted  together.  Queens  may  have  9  or  10-inch 
pots,  and  those  of  stronger  growth  11-inch  pots.  The  soil  being 
moderately  moist  no  water  will  be  required  after  potting,  but  if  some¬ 
what  dry  water  immediately,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90° 
to  95°.  Attend  to  the  bottom  heat  of  beds  that  have  recently  been 
disturbed  or  upset  by  the  removal  or  replacing  of  plants,  not  allowing 
(he  beat  to  exceed  90°  at  the  base  of  the  pots  after  the  roots  reach  the 


sides  without  immediately,  raising  them,  as  too  much  heat  will 
disastrously  affect  Pines  bearing  fruit  or  those  having  the  pots  filled 
with  roots. 

Examine  the  general  stock  for  watering  about  twice  a  week,  and 
maintain  a  moist,  genial,  well-ventilated  atmosphere.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  now  so  favourable  that  Pine  plants  grow  vigorously, 
therefore  discontinue  shading,  admitting  air  plentifully  where  the  heat 
ranges  from  85°  to  95°,  affording  fruiting  plants  a  night  temperature  of 
70°  to  75°,  and  to  succession  65°  to  70°  at  night.  Reserve,  if  possible, 
more  suckers  for  starting  in  September. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gardenias. — Cuttings  of  soft-growing  shoots  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  well  watered,  and  placed  in  the  propagating  frame 
until  they  are  rooted.  When  inserted  thickly  together  they  should  be 
potted  singly  directly  they  are  rooted.  When  well  established  in  small 
pots,  pinch  out  the  leader  to  induce  them  to  branch.  Young  plants 
always  produce  the  finest  flowers,  and  if  kept  growing  from  the  time 
they  are  rooted  without  a  check  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep  free  from 
insects,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be  fully  2  feet  through. 

Clerodendron  Balfourlanum. — Plants  grown  as  bushes,  flowered 
early  in  the  year,  and  confined  at  their  roots  will  have  thoroughly 
ripened  their  wood  and  rested  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  If  ihe 
shoots  are  partially  pruned  back  and  the  plants  placed  in  brisk  heat 
they  will  break  into  fresh  growth  and  produce  a  second  crop  of  flowers. 
Push  plants  into  growth  that  have  only  just  flowered,  and  fully  expose 
them  to  the  sun.  Wood  made  in  a  moist  shady  atmosphere  is  difficult 
to  ripen  thoroughly  in  autumn.  Feed  with  weak  stimulants  plants  that 
are  lengthening  out  their  growths. 

Tydeeas. — Evergreen  varieties  such  as  Madame  Heine  should  be 
placed  in  5-inch  pots  and  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  Admit 
air  freely  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  close  the  frame  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine,  but  be  careful 
not  to  allow  water  to  fall  on  their  foliage,  or  it  will  be  brovvned  and  dis¬ 
figured.  The  same  care  is  necessary  with  those  that  make  tubers.  These 
kinds  will  be  growing  rapidly,  and  may  need  a  few  light  stakes  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  The  frames  in  which  they  are  grown  will  need  fire  heat  if 
the  weather  continues  cold.  Nothing  is  gained  by  starving  them.  They 
must  be  kept  growing  after  they  are  st-arted,  or  they  will  not  attain 
their  full  B'ze  and  give  satisfaction. 

Gloxinias. — Place  seedlings  in  their  flowering  pots,  4  or  5-inch, 
accordingto  their  size.  Allow  the  young  plants  to  come  forward  gradually, 
and  in  due  time  they  will  push  up  fine  flowers.  These  plants  do  well  in 
loam  with  one-third  leaf  mould  and  one-seventh  manure  and  sand. 
Shade  from  the  sun,  and  water  carefully  until  they  are  rooting  freely. 

Gesneras. — Place  these  in  from  5  to  7-inch  pots  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  number  of  plants  in  each  pot.  To  grow  these  well  they 
must  have  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the 
sun.  No  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  their  beautifully  marked 
foliage.  If  possible  stand  them  on  a  bed  of  moisture-holding  material. 
Give  water  carefully  at  first,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become  dry. 
They  will  do  w  ell  in  the  soil  advised  for  Gloxinias,  but  add  more  sand. 

JTustlcla  flavlcoma. — This  plant  is  useful  for  any  position,  but 
stands  longer  when  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  and  intermediate 
temperatures  than  in  the  stove.  Feed  all  the  earliest  plants  with  weak 
stimulants,  shade  from  the  brightest  sun  only,  and  keep  the  plants 
moderately  close  in  cold  frames.  Those  in  a  more  backward  condition 
should  be  pushed  forward  for  a  time  in  brisk  heat.  Cuttings  that 
were  rooted  late  will  only  need  4-inch  pots,  and  should  be  grown  without 
pinching. 

Plumbago  rosea. — The  shoots  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  extend. 
Do  not  hurry  them,  or  they  will  soon  run  up  tall  and  fail  to  flower  as 
profusely  as  those  that  are  grown  under  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions. 
Watch  for  thrips,  which  is  very  liable  to  trouble  these  plants,  and  is  best 
destroyed  by  dipping  in  or  syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
water. 

Pandanus  Veitchl. — Suckers  from  plants  that  are  throwing  them 
up  freely  near  the  base  may  be  carefully  taken  off  and  inserted  in  small 
pots.  They  will  root  quickly  in  sandy  soil  if  placed  under  hand-lights 
and  kept  close.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  placed  into  larger 
pots,  and  if  grown  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  they  will  grow  rapidly  and  be  well  coloured.  It  is  only  when 
grown  in  the  shade  that  this  useful  decorative  plant  fails  to  colour  and 
turns  green.  _ 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Finishing  OFF  Sections. 

The  honey  harvest  (with  the  exception  of  that  obtained  from 
the  Heather)  is  now  practically  over,  and  many  bee-keepers  will 
have  a  limited  number  of  sections  not  properly  sealed  and  other¬ 
wise  unsaleable.  These  must  be  seen  to  at  once,  or  they  will  not 
be  finished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  still  it  is  possible,  during 
the  present  spell  of  warm  weather,  for  the  majority  of  the  most 
forward  sections  to  be  sealed  over.  The  plan  that  I  have  been 
moit  successful  with  is  to  place  the  best  sections  directly  over  the 
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brood  nest,  sarroanding  them  with  others,  in  which  only  a  smaU 
quantity  of  honey  has  been  stored,  covering  them  all  up  warm 
with  several  thicknesses  of  old  carpet  or  similar  material.  The 
bees  will  at  once  empty  the  cells  of  the  outside  combs  and  fill  the 
centre  ones  with  honey  so  obtained,  and  in  doe  coarse  this  will  be 
sealed  over  and  the  sections  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  those  obtained  earlior  in  the  season.  But  shoold  a'cbaoge  in  the 
weather  occur  and  a  low.  thcnpei^tare  prevail,  if  only  for  a^few 
days,  the  bees  will  at  once  commence  to  carry  the  honey  from  the 
supers  down  into  the  brood  nest,  This^iis  annoying  when  well- 
finished  sections  are  required  fqr  a  particular  purpose.  ^  Jt.is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  I  recommend  this  plan,  preferring  in  iny 
own  case  to  extract  the  honey  from  the  partly  filled  .seistiqos. 

There  are  put  back  into  the  crate  again,  and  late  in  the  evening 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  one.of  the  hives  to  be  cleaned  oat  by  the 
bees,  removing  them  the  following  moroing.  By  working^n,  these 
lines  no  robbing  will  take  place^'  the  sections  will  be'in  a  nlean^state 
for  storing  away  for  ’USC  another  season,  and  the  bees  will  be 
benefited  by  clearing  the  sections  of  kfl^snrpftnshone^j-wbkJi  'Woold 
otherwise  be  wasted.  The  etUpty  sections  containing  drawn-oUt 
combs  shonld  be  stored  in  a.  (Jry  place.  For  this  purpose  !  find 
there  ia.nothjng  better  than,  a  Ia,rg8  box  which  is  mouse- proof.  ,  In 
this  should  be  placed  the  sections,  and  if  a  ball  or  two  of  naphtha¬ 
line  is.  put  into  the  box  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  danger 
to  be  feared  from  the  wax  moth,  which  are  often  very  troublesome 
to  combs  that  is  stored  away  daring  the  winter.  Some  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  combs  have  been  completely 
ruined  by  these  pests.  Another  simple  plan  to  keep  the  moths 
away  is  to  sprinkle  some  calico,  tiflPany,  or  similar  material  with 
carbolic  acid,  surrounding  the  combs  with  it,  and  as  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  should  be  generally  nsed. 

Transperbing  Bees  from  Skeps. 

Where  straw  skeps  are  in  general  use  the  honey  is  nsnally 
obtained  from  them  during  the  present  month,  and  as  it  is  also  a 
suitable  season  for  transferring  them  to  moveable  frame  hives,  a 
few  notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of  interest.  It  is,  howeveE,jnow 
too  late,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  attempt  the  operation, 
nnless  the  bees  from  two  or  more  stocks  are  united  and  placed  on 
folly  drawn-ont  combs.  They  will  then  take  down  sufficient  food 
in  two  or  three  days  to  last  them  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  will  come  out  strong,  and  other  things  being  favourable 
will  store  a  surplus  equal  to  any  in  the  apiary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  only  young  queens.  These  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  previous  year’s  stock  that  have  swarmed 
this  season,  the  old  queen  always  going  with  the  first  swarm.  Casts 
or  second  swarms  are  also  headed  by  young  queens.  By  marking 
each  skep,  whether  first  or  second  swarms,  no  mistake  will,  be 
made.  Hints  on  driving  bees  have  been  given  in  previous  notes, 
no  more  need  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  open  driving  sbonld 
always  be  practised.  By  this  means  the  old  queen  may  readily  be 
seen  as  she  runs  up  into  the  empty  skep.  She  shonld  at  once  be 
destroyed. 

This  is  not  necessary  if  the  hives  contain  only  young  queens, 
as  two  or  more  colonies  may  be  placed  together  without  any 
fighting  taking  place,  and  the  bees  will  soon  settle  the  queen 
question  amongst  themselves  by  destroying  ail  but  one.  A  fine 
warm  day  should  be  chosen  for  driving  bees  at  this  season,  as  they 
run  much  more  freely  when  there  is  a  high  temperature  than  when 
it  is  cold.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  bees  that  are  to  be 
united  with  syrup,  flour,  or  any  other  ingredient,  As  they  will 
unite  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bee  if  well  shaken  and  mixed 
together,  or  the  two  or  three  different  hives  of  bees,  or  thrown 
down  in  front  of  the  hive  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  they  will  at 
once  run  in  and  be  a  happy  family  together. 

This  operation  should  not  be  delayed,  but  done  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  on  which  they  were  driven.  If  from  any  canse 
they  should  not  be  united  for  several  days  it  will  be  advisable 
to  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  thin  syrup,  or  flour  answers  the 
purpose  equally  well.  All  combs  containing  brood  should  be  cat 
out,  and  fastened  in  the  frames  to  be  batched  out  by  the  bees  ;  this 
will  be  the  means  of  strengthening  the  colony  considerably. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  place  in  the  frames  ;  all  that  is  required  are 
some  narrow  strips  of  tape,  or  raffia,  half  a  dozen  pieces  for  each 
frame  will  be  ample,  &s  the  bees  will  securely  fasten  the  combs  in 
forty-eight  hours.  They  may  then  be  removed,  and  if  the  work 
has  been  properly  carried  out  the  frames  of,  comb  may  remain  in 
the  hive  for  future  use,  as  they  will  be  as  eveu  and  regular  in 
outline  as  if  originally  placed  there  by  the  bees.  Care  sbonld  be 
taken  that  the  comb.s  are  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  in  the 
straw  skep,  as  the  cells  are  so  formed  that  the  honey  would  run 
out  if  placed  npside  down.  The  bees,  of  course,  would  alter  this  ; 
but  it  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  labour. — 
An  English  Bee-keeper. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or .  members  of  the  stfiff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  'v^ill  write  privately 
to  any  of  onr  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects,  them  to 
unjustifiable  tronble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  -receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  shonld  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestiens 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  shonld 
never'  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
ar tidies  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.:  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  underta^  to  return  rejected 
communications.  .  ; 

Ralf-bardy  Annuals  —  Torenla  Fournterl^  QF.').  —  Strictly 
speaking  Torenia  Foumieri  is  a  tropical  plant,  as  it  is  a  native  of  Cochin 
China,  which  is  well  within  the  tropical  zone.  Plants  no  doubt  grow  and 
flower  in  the  open  ground  in  the  sumnaer  in  this  country,  the  same 
as  Balsams  and  Cockscombs.  We  cannot  say  the  jtidgea  were  wrong 
in  disqualifying  a  siaad  of  “hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals ’’ that  con¬ 
tained  a  bunch  of  the  tropical  Torenia  Fonrnieri. 

Various  Questions  (T.  T.'). — Presuming  you  haVe  kept  a  list  of 
the  questions,  we  answer  them  in  order  pf  the  numbers  attached  to  each^ 
1,  No  ;  in  the  absence  of  stipulations.  2,  We  do  not  know  of  a  similat 
work.  3,  Between  b0°  and  60° ;  temperature  must  be  governed  by 
atmospheric  conditions.  4,  No,  unless  he  specially  orders.  5,  Yes. 

‘‘Truffles”  (i?.  J.  B.  iY.).— The  specimens  sent  are  not  Truffias, 
which  are  totally  different,  and  do  not  grow  ”  through  the  grass.”  The 
fungus  yon  have  found  appears  to  be  one  of  the  small  Puff-balls  (Lycor 
perdon),  but  the  reverse  of  young  and  fresh,  and  not  wholesome  in  its 
present  condition. 

Insect  on  Chrysantbemum  (W.  JO.) — The  green  insect  is 
Lygus  viridis,  or  green  plant  bug,  which  is  common  this  season  on  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  especially  Lime  trees.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
creature,  and  does  not  eat  the  leaves  of  plants,  bat  destroys  their  tissnes 
by  sucking  the  juices.  It  is  sometimes  found  on  Chcysanthcmums,  but 
the  more  common  species  is  the  Hop  bug  (Lygus  umbellatarum),  which 
is  brownish  in  colour,  and  in  1893  swarmed  on  Chrysanthemums  in 
Kent,  having  migrated  from  the  Hop  grounds.  It  is  also  very  abundant 
this  seasm,  doing  the  plants  considerable  injury  by  sucking  the  juice  of 
the  leaves,  causing  them  to  become  brown  and  shrivelled  as  if  eaten.  It  is 
readily  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco,  dusting  with  tobacco 
powder,  or  syringing  or  spn.ying  with  tobacco  water.  , 

Ramondla  pyrenalca  — The  plant  you  name  inhabits 

a  somewhat  variod  area  in  the  Pyrenean  and  Pi^montese  Alps,  oft-timrs 
on  the  steep  and  almost  perpendicnlar  faces  of  the  rocks.  When  to 
situated,  however,  it  is  generally  where  moisture  is  in  abundance,  as  it 
is  impatient  of  drought,  preferring  protection  from  hot  sun.  This, 
however,  is  of  not  to  great  moment  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  in 
a  well-drained  position.  Plant  it  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
together  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  or  grit — it  delights  to 
send  its  tiny  fibres  into  moist  sand — and  success  will  invariably  attend 
the  operation.  From  its  extremely  prostrate  babit  of  growth  It  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  border  plant,  since  heavy  rains  keep  the  plant 
almost  wholly  covered  with  earth,  but  on  a  mound  above  the  ordinary 
level  it  may  be  made  as  equally  at  home  as  in  its  irative  habitat.-  It  is 
chiefiy  increased  from  aee*^!,  thbugh  now  and  then  gome  few  plants  throw 
ont  offsets  ;  but  to  detach  these  wich  roots  is  a  very  dangerous  operation, 
and  should  always  be  avoided.  Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe.  This  will 
be  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  seedlings  will  apx)ear  the  follov?- 
ing  spring.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  growth  of  seedlings, 
which  is  remarkable.  When  the  seedlings  are  of  sufficient  size  they 
may  either  be  potted  or  pricked  ont  in  small  colonies  on  the  rockery. 
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~Tnl)€>rosefi  TTnsatisfactory  (Briftol).  ^  l^bero  h  alwayt  & 
difficjolty  in  getting  the  flowers  without  the  yellow  hue,  and  jt  is 
peculiar  to  some  varieties — for  we  find  that  grown  in  sun  or  in  shade 
the  flowers  are  often -'marred  the  undesirable  tih^,  and  for  this 
reason  growers  of  I'oots  are  careful  to  propagate  from  the  purest  white- 
flowered  plants,  in  which  direction  a  great  advance  has  been  made  of 
late,  that  fine  variety  Pearl  being  originated  by  careful  selection..  The 
Cape  abd  American  grown  Tuberoses  have  purer  white  flowers  than 
Italian.  r'The  shade  is  not  good,  neither  for  the  colour,  the  substance, 
nor  Ipae  fragrance  of  the  blooms.  The  syringing  should  not  be  practised 
over  the  flowers,  but  we  think  the  chief  cause  of  what  you.  complain  is 
inherent  to  the  variety. 

A-Inwlek  Seedling  Crapes  Stoneless  (ZT.  A.), — The  whole  of 
berries  in  a  very  symmetrical  bunch  are  stoneless.  What  is  remarkable  is 
that  the  berries  are  notably  even,  about  half  their  full-swelled  size,  quite 
round,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  one  berry  in  the  whole  bunch  has  a  stone 
or  seed  in  it,  yet  the  berries  are  not  ovuleless.  They,  however,  have  not 
been  fertilised,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  their  present  condition.  Im¬ 
pregnation  with  its  own  pollen  is  not  enough,  indeed  the  pollen  grains 
are  generally  very  imperfect  and  incapable  of  pushing  a  pollen  tube 
upon  which.fertilisation  entirely  depends^  The  only  preventive  of  stone- 
less  berries  is  cross-fertilisation,  the  in-and-in-breeding  of  this  particular 
variety  being  a  well  known  cause  of  its  sterility.  Fertilise  another  year 
with  pollen  from  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  or  Black 
Hamburgh, previously  removing  the  “caps”  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush, 
then  apply  the  pollen  by  similar  means,  collecting  the  pollen  on  a  large 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  loading  the  brush  with  it  from  time  to  time. 

Broccolls  X>ylng  (IForrted). — The  plants  are  attacked  with  the 
ambury,  a  disease  known  as  club  root  and  finger  and  toes.  It  is  a  very 
bad  case,  judging  from  the  examples  sent,  and  the  evil  may  not  be  easily 
eradicated.  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  plants  are  frequently  infected  with 
ambury  in  the  seed  bed,  which  infection  appears  in  the  form  of  a  gall  or 
wart  on  the  stem  near  the  roots.  This  wart  contains  a  small  white 
maggot,  the  larva  of  a  weevil.  If  on  the  gall  and  its  tenant  being 
removed  the  plant  is  again  placed  in  the  earth  where  it  is  to  remain, 
unless  it  is  again  attacked,  the  wound  usually  heals,  and  the  growth  is 
little  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gall  is  left  undisturbed  the 
maggot  continues  to  teed  upon  the  alburnum,  or  young  woody  part  of 
the  stem,  until  the  period  arrives  for  its  passing  into  the  other  insect 
form,  previously  to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out  through  the  exterior 
bark.  The  disease  is  now  almost  beyond  the  power  of  remedies.  The 
gall  increases  in  size,  encircles  the  whole  stem,  and  prevents  the  sap 
ascending,  consequently  sufficient  moisture  is  not  supplied  from  the 
roots,  the  leaves  wither,  and  the  plant  dies.  The  ambury  usually  attacks 
these  crops  when  grown  for  successive  years  on  the  same  soil.  This  is 
precisely  what  might  be  expected,  for  where  the  parent  insect  always 
deposits  her  eggs,  some  of  these  embryo  ravages  are  to  be  expected.  The 
ambury  may  usually  be  avoided  by  frequent  transplantings,  for  this 
enables  the  workman  to  remove  the  excrescences  upon  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  renders  the  plants  more  woody,  the  plant  in  its  tender  sappy 
stage  of  growth  being  most  open  to  the  insert’s  attacks.  Late  plants 
often  escape  vrhen  early  ones  succumb.  Give  the  ground  when  vacant  a 
good  dressing  of  gas  lime,  but  it  must  not  be  cropped  for  three  months 
afterwards.  If  you  oaonot  wait  so  long,  or  procure  gas  lime,  give  a  still 
heavier  dressing  of  ordinary  lime,  and  the  land  may  be  cropped  a  week 
or  two  afterwards. 

Iffameu  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of’ 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  tbe  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedare  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
bo  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named.,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growiyig.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  H.').  —  Tbe  yellow  Plum  is 

Victoria  ;  the  smaller  dark  one  The  Czar.  (AT.  W.').  —  The  Pear  is 
possibly  Williams’  Bon  Cbrfecien  ;  Apple,  The  Gooseberry;  Peaches 
cannot  possibly  be  named  without  flowers  and  specimens  of  the  wood. 
(A.  Bj.  —  The  Apples  are  quite  unfit  for  naming,  but  resemble  the 
Cornish  Gihiflower  in  shape. 

KTames  of  Plants. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(A.  G.'). — Abelia  rupestris.  ^H.  S.). — 1,  Orinum  Moorei ;  2,  Clematis 
coccinea ;  3,  Geranium  sanguinenm ;  4,  flowers  dead  ;  5,  Centranthus 
juber  j  6,  Montbretia  Pottsi.  (T.  A,  i/.).— •Escallonia  rubra. 
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'  Apples,  i  sieve  . . 

'  Filberts,  per  100  lbs. 
I  Hrapes,  per  Ib.  . . 

I  Lemons,  oase  .. 


Asparafrua,  per  100 
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6 

Peaches . . 

1 

6  to  0 

0 

..  ..  36 

0 

40 

0 

Pliims,  It  sieve  . ,  . . 

4 

0  6 

0 

..  ..  0 

9 

1 
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St.  Michael  Pines,  each 

2 

0  6 

c 

..  ..  11 

0 

14 

0 
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d. 
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d. 

a 

d.  B. 

d. 

..  ..  0 
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to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

a  to  0 

0 

..  ..  1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel  . .  . , 

3 

6  4 

0 

8  0 
0  0 


a  0. 


•  Leeks,  bunch 
Lettuce,  dozen  . . 
Mushrooms,  per  lb. 


0  8 


Parsley,  dozen  buuobes 
Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ,, 

Potatoes,  per  owt. 
Salsafy,  bundle  . . 
Seakale,  per  basket 
Soorzonera,  bundle 
Shallots,  x>er  lb 
Spinach,  pad 
Sprouts,  half  siv.. 
Tomatoee,  per  lb. 
Turnips,  bunch  .. 


2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0  0 
0  0 
4  6 

0  0 
0  6 
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PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitte  (various)  do*. 

6 

0  to  36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0  to  8 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  speoimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bals  jms,  per  dozen . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Oampanuias.  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  lancifoliutn,  doz. 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Oockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

M arguerite  Daisy .  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Buonymus.var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

P 

9 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Perns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  Isnecimens''  .. 

2’ 

0 

63 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

d 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Pious  eiastica, each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

7 

0 

„  scarletA  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRIOKS.— OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  vailetv 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a 

d 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunob 

1 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6  to  S 

0 

Bonvardias,  bnncb  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Oarnatione,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

„  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

8 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ohrysanthemums,  uozen 

Primula  (doable),  uozen 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Cornflower,  per  dozen 

Pyrethrum,  dozen,  'ouueher 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

I 

6 

2 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Nieio) 

2 

0 

4 

n 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Bed,  dozen  blooms  , . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

6 

li 

„  Safrnno  (English), 

LiUum  longiflorum,  twelve 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

blooms'  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

2 

6 

6 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  , . 

1 

c 

3 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

i 

6 

2 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches ‘  ..  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

AUTUMN  CATCH  CROPS. 


We  ba’  just  written  the  last  words  of  an  article  for  this 
week  when  a  leaflet  issued  by  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture  caught 
our  eye.  Here,  said  we  at  once,  is  matter  of  great  value,  and 
the  sooner  tbe  reading  public  get  bold  of  it  the  better.  That 
there  is  a  great  lack  throughout  England  generally  of  green 
food  for  stoc  f  is  o  ly  too  apparent  Harvest  is  early —  unusually 
so,  and  there  may  be  time  to  get  in  a  catch  crop  which  will  prove 
of  tbe  greatest  service  to  tbe  live  stock  owner.  Of  course,  the 
Board  can  only  lay  down  general  directions;  the  farmer  must 
in  each  case  work  out  his  own  problem  ;  but  as  two  heads  are 
always  better  than  one  some  of  the  suggestions  may  lead  up  to 
others,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  useful  crop  of  some  sort  grown 
the  desired  end  has  been,  gained.  We  will  now  give,  in  tbe 
Board’s  own  words,  some  useful  and  acceptable  hints 

Bye  if  sown  at  once,  might  afford  good  food  for  stock  early 
in  autumn,  or  might  be  mown  for  hay  f  the  land  were  strong 
and  in  good  heart.  It  would  furnish  very  early  food  in  spring 
for  stock,  or  cQuld  be  made  into  ensilage  Rye  in  its  early 
stages  should  be  top-dressed  freely  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

Oats  pnt  in  promptly  would  give  food  for  soiling  or  catting 
in  the  autumn,;  it  might  also  be  converted  into  hay  or  ensilage. 
TrifoUum  incarnatum,  oa  suitable  soils  and  under  favourable 
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conditions,  in  its  three  varieties — early,  medium,  and  late— may 
be  largely  sown  in  proper  proportions  to  follow  in  succession  in 
cutting  It  might  also  take  the  place  of  red  and  other  spring- 
sown  Clovers  that  have  failed. 

Italian  Rye  Grass,  sown  very  thickly  and  as  early  as  possible, 
would  under  favourable  conditions  yield  some  good  food  in  the 
autumn  and  again  in  the  following  spring.  This  crop  provides 
good  fodder  for  dairy  stock.  Jt  maybe  sown  after  Yetches  or 
grain  crops  from  July  to  September,  but  will  require  a  heavy 
manuring  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  other  ammoniacal  dressing. 
Trifolium  pratense  or  Cow  Grass,  if  sown  at  once,  either  alone  or 
with  Italian  Rye  Grass,  might  with  sufficient  moisture  yield  a  good 
crop  in  the  autumn .  It  should  be  simply  brushed  or  rubbed  in, 
or  harrowed  in  by  chain  harrow,  and  a  roller  run  over  it. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  may  be  used  as  manures. 
This  Clover  can  only  be  mown  once,  but  it  would  affiord  excellent 
feed  throughout  the  late  summer  and  autumn  after  its  crop 
of  hay 

A  mixture  of  rapid-growing  Grasses  and  Clover  such  as  the 
above,  with  the  addition  of  Cocksfoot,  Trefoil  and  AlsiVe,  should 
with  the  necessary  moisture  yield  a  good  crop  by  the  end  of 
September.  Buckwheat  may  in  some  instances  be  grown  with 
advantage  where  climate  and  soil  permit. 

White  Mustard  grows  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  sown  where 
Turnips  and  Mangolds  have  failed,  or  upon  stubble.  If  plenty 
of  seed  be  used  and  some  phosphate  manure  applied  to  the 
stubble  there  should  be  good  sheep  food  m  six  weeks  or  less,  but 
this  crop  does  not  stand  a  hard  winter.  A  peck  of  seed  per 
acre  is  said  to  yield  good  food  in  November  if  sown  as  late  as 
the  end  of  August. 

Rape,  in  the  form  of  Giant  Rape,  may  be  drilled  in  the  old 
drills  where  Mangolds  and  Swedes  have  failed,  or  on  freshly 
ploughed  stubbles.  In  a  favourable  season  there  might  be  time 
to  single  it  and  get  a  good  ci’op,  or  it  might  be  left  unhoed. 
Dwarf  or  ordinary  Rape  can  be  sown  broadcast  in  July  and 
August  on  land  where  crops  have  failed,  and  should  be  harrowed 
in.  On  stubbles  it  may  be  sown  broadcast,  with  3  or  4  cwt  of 
superphosphate  per  acre,  and  will  furnish  good  food  for  the 
spring. 

Thousand- headed  Kale  if  drilled  at  once,  well  manured,  and 
afterwards  singled  might  supply  a  valuab’e  and  bulky  food  for 
both  sheep  and  cows  in  early  spring  from  February  onwards 
under  favourable  circumstances.  If  Kale  plants  are  available 
time  would  be  saved  by  their  being  transplanted  where  other 
crops  have  failed.  Thousand-headed  Kale  has  in  many  distr  cts 
taken  the  place  of  Rape,  as  being  a  more  heavy  bearing  crop 

Vetches  sown  after  an  early  cereal  crop — where  the  stubble 
has  been  broken  up  by  a  plough,  grubber,  or  harrow — might 
afford  much  food,  even  in  the  late  autumn,  upon  well  farmed 
land.  They  should  be  sown  with  a  mixture  of  Oats,  Wheat, 
Beans,  or  Rye  to  keep  them  up 

Winter  Oats  and  Barley  if  put  in  speedily  will  furnish  a 
good  yield  of  food  foi  hay  soiling  or  ensilage.  If  the  weather 
is  unfavourable  to  quick  growth  these  crops  will  still  furnish 
excellent  food  for  stock  in  spring.  Pea  haulm  if  made  into  hay 
should  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of  fodder  for  winter 
feeding.  Hop  bines  may  also  be  made  into  hay.  For  this  the 
liner  bines,  which  are  often  trained  on  cocoa-nut  fibre  string 
may  be  specially  used ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  pull  out  these 
strings,  so  that  they  are  not  eaten  by  cattle.  In  making  Hop 
bines  into  hay  the  bines  must  be  got  together  directly  tbey  are 
“  hayed,”  and  not  left  till  the  end  of  Hop  picking.  In  view  of 
the  present  high  prices  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  take  up  the  b  ne 
hay  when  ready.  The  neglect  to  take  this  precaution  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  Hop  bine  hay  frequently  turning  oiit  so 
poor. 

Late  Turnips,  Swedes.— Where  Mangolds  and  Swedes  have 
failed  to  come  up,  it  would  not  be  too  late  to  run  in  the  same 


drills,  either  with  or  without  manure,  some  of  the  following : — • 
viz.,  the  late  Swede,  hardy  Swede,  Orange  Jelly  or  Golden  Ball 
Turnip,  Green  Globe  Turnip,  Six-weeks’  Turnip,  or  the  Grey 
Stone  Turnip.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Turnips  which 
might  be  sown  in  this  way  which  would  produce  considerable 
quantities  of  keep ,  and  stand  the  winter  even  when  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  some  of  which  may  be  sown  upon  stubbles,  as  the  harvest 
is  early,  and  they  would  have  nearly  three  months  to  grow  in. 

Brewers’  grains  will  form  a  useful  addition  to  rations  of 
straw  for  stock  in  absence  of  hay.  Clover  leys  (old  leys), 
instead  o  being  ploughed  up  this  autumn,  may  no  doubt  under 
the  circumstances  be  left  down  for  another  year  in  cases  where 
the  plant  is  at  all  good. 

Now  this  is  very  comprehensive,  and  surely  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  farmers.  We  have  not  quoted  the  suggestions 
for  ensilage  for  we  still  think  dry  food  is  preferable  for  all  sorts 
of  stock. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

The  corn  harvest,  which  represents  the  sole  work  of  the  farm  at 
present,  is  not  making  the  progress  we  could  wish.  There  is  so  much 
second  growth  in  many  of  the  crops  that  they  have  had  to  stand  much 
longer  than  was  expected  before  being  fit  to  cut,  and  require  a  good  deal 
of  time  before  being  fit  to  stack.  This  applies  oarticularly  to  Oats, 
which  are  very  uneven  in  growth  and  sample.  Unfortunately  the  hot 
dry  weather,  which  would  bring  everything  into  good  condition,  is  not 
to  be  vouchsafed  to  us.  Weather  conditions  seem  to  have  become  quite 
unsettled.  Now  that  there  has  been  sufficient  moisture  in  most  places 
for  the  roots,  a  dry  August  would  be  generally  acceptable.  When 
harvest  is  not  completed  quickly  master  or  man  must  suffer,  but  as 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  beneficially  to  the  Turnips,  no  time 
should  be  absolutely  wasted  this  year. 

The  nnevennesi  in  the  ripening  of  the  cereals  has  been  shown  in  the 
large  number  of  farmers,  who  having  commenced  harvest,  have  stopped 
cutting  and  returned  to  Turnip  cleaning.  This  making  a  break  in  the 
harvest  period  is  very  exceptional,  at  any  rate  on  large  arable  boilings. 
A  start  once  made  is  like  setting  a  ball  rolling  down  hill,  stopping  seems 
impossible. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  Cabbage  for  autumn  planting,  if  delayed 
longer  they  will  be  too  small  to  transplant  before  winter.  Five  pounds 
of  seeds  evenlv  broadcast  over  an  acre  will  not  be  too  thick,  and  will 
p-oduce  150,000  sturdy  plants,  sufficient  to  plant  10  acres  well.  If  the 
Cab^iages  are  wanted  for  feed  in  July  an  early  kind  will  be  best,  such 
as  Enfield  Market  or  Early  Rainham,  but  for  autumn  use  Drumheads  or 
Scotch.  A  small  quantity,  such  as  5  lbs.,  not  being  easy  to  sow  by  hand 
dry  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  the  seed  to  increase  the  bulk. 

Stacking  corn  properly  is  not  the  simplest  of  operations  ;  it  is  not 
always  the  handsomest  stack  in  appearance  that  is  the  best,  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,  and  the  chief  object  in  stacking  is  to  keep  the  grain  dry. 
We  have  seen  a  most  symmetrically  built  s'ack  wet  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  an  ugly  one  that  no  rain  could  touch.  The  great  secret  is  to  keep 
the  middle  high  all  the  way  up,  so  that  the  sheaves  have  a  decided  fall 
towards  the  outside.  This  should  be  especially  attended  to  when  roofing 
up  ;  the  centre  should  be  so  high  that  when  the  outside  courses  are  laid 
they  are  inclined  to  slip  off  altogether  until  coveiei  by  thejnext.  When 
built  in  this  way  a  stack  is  practically  already  thatched,j[and  we  have 
known  such  left  uncovered  all  winter  without  injury. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDbN  SQUABK.  LONDON. 

Lat.  61°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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In  the  Day 
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3 
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Tuesday  .. 

4 

29-971 
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84-4 

N.W. 

62-8 

71-6 

53-1 

U6-9 

49-2 
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5 

80-083 

68-8 

50-7 

N. 

62-3 

68-0 

47-7 

120-1 

42-3 
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ft 

30' 1 62 
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61-9 

N. 

62-1 

68-8 

62"2 

119-9 

45-9 

Kriday 

7 

3o-lo7 

69-2 

63-9 

N. 

63-0 

72-9 

48-3 

llU-3 

42-3 

Saturday  . 

8 

30-032 

67-4 

54-9 

N. 

61-7 

65-7 

511 

95-6 

46  1 

0-022 

30-076 

69-6 

53  7 

62-7 

69-4 

80-6 

110-6 

45-3 
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KEM  VRKS.  " 

2nd. — Overcast  almost  all  day. 

3rd.— Bright  early  ;  generally  cloudy  during  the  day  ;  spots  of  rain  in  evening. 

4th.— Generally  sunny  in  morning,  and  cloudy  in  afternoon. 

5th.—  Bright  fresh  morning  ;  much  cloud  in  afternoon, 

6th.— Alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  throughout. 

7th.— Overcast  almost  all  day,  but  some  sunshine  in  the  morning. 

8th.— Overcast  all  day,  with  showers  in  afternoon. 

An  unsettled  and  rather  cloudy  week,  but  almost  rainices.  Temperature  about 
3°  below  the  average,  for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  of  Apiib— Q.  S.  SYMOKS. 
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AHgtiBk  3d,  l8Se. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 


VEITGH  &  S8NS 

Beg  to  announce  they  have  received  their  annual  supply  of 

HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS,  &  OTHER  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

And  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  are  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 

BULB  CATALOGUE FOR  1896 

(  Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  their  Customers;  any  one  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate  Copy 
^  will  immediately  be  forwarded,  Post  Free,  on  application. 

R&YAL  EXOTIC  NURS^,  KING^  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRUIT  TREES 

That  will  bear  regularly,  purchase  Apples  worked  upon 
our  Paradise  Stock.  We  have  70,000  to  select  from,  aud 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  visitors. 

TRAINED  TREES  A  SPECIALITY 

CATALOGUES  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION— 

J.  R.  PEARSON  •&  SONS, 

CHILWELL  NURSERIES,  NOTTS. 

ESTABLISHED  78?. 


x:stabj:.xshbd  1832. 

,  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER,  FIRM  OF 
THE  SAME  NAME. 


'w 

I 


&  Son  s 


CATALOGUE  for  1896 


OP 


5 


DUTCH 

CAPE,  &  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS;. 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  -will  be  sent  Post  Free  on 
application  to  themselves  direct  at  OVERVEEN, 
near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General 
Agents- 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

No.  843,— YOL,  XX2III,,  Thibd  Sbiubs. 


PRIMULAS,  CINERARIAS, 
CALCEOLARIAS. 

H.  CANNELL  «c  SONS  have  these  in  just  the  condition 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  together  with  our 
perfection  of  variety,  what  a  life  and  charm  they  would  give 
wherever  well  grown. 

Seedlings,  28.  per  doz. ;  In  Pots,  4s.  per  doz. 

BLAZE  OF  FLOWER. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  “if  I  could  grow  Zona's  like 
Mr.  Oannell.  I  would  have  a  glare  like  him  all  the  winter.” 
W e  are  sending  free,  full  particulars  and  a  list  of  varieties  with 
prices,  and  just  what  to  do.  Now  is  the  time  io  commence. 

88.  per  doz, ;  in  5-in.  Pots,  128.  per  doz. 


BETTER  THE  SEEDS,  BETTER  THE  CROP. 

All  Seeds  for  present  sawing ,  New,  Own  Qrown,  and 
of  the  IJighesl  Excellence. 

H.  CANNELL  ^  SONS  would  be  much  pleased  to  send 
lists  and  full  particulars.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our 

DEFIAPJCE  GATmA.GlEt 

is  certainly  the  best,  and  should  be  in  every  garden— won 
numerous  First  Prizes. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


TO  tut:  tt^idt. 

BUTCH  BUXiBS! 

I  PEEROH  BULBS  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

j  See  our  Sp6cial  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  BULBS, 

I  Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 

Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops 
Iris,  Pseonies,  &;c.,  free  on  application. 

Flease  compare  our  Prices,  before  sending  your  Orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Sp.ed  and  Bulb  Mbrchants, 

Exeter  Street,  STRAITD,  LON’S  OTir,  “W.C. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

From  June  to  October  is  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings  to 
flowe''  next  season.  I  have  to  .sell  surnlns  ft  ck  from  a  choice 
private  colbction.  In  pairs  of  different  varieties,  correctly 
named.  12  cnttingj,  Is.  8d.  ;  24,  23.  88. ;  48, 38.  fid.,  post  free. 

E.  L.  BROWN,  F,K.E.S.,  Portland  House,  Salisbury. 


TLIOLAS.-- VIOLAS. —  VIOLAS. 

V  Strong  healthy  Cuttings,  poit  free. 

25  in  12  Best  Distinct  Varieties  . 2s. 

50  In  25  „  ,  . 3s.  fid. 

100  In  60  „  „  . 6s. 

Seed  from  a  Collection  of  over  6i  of  the  Best  Varieties,  fid.  and 
Is.  per  packet. 

WILLIAM  PO'fTEN,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 


Jflin[nal  uf 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1896. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  LETTUCE. 

Lettuces  are  in  request  all  the  year  round, 
but  they  have  never  been  procurable  with  me 
for  more  than  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  in 
form  fitted  for  salads ;  and  frequently  from 
November  to  March  inclusive  not  a  head  of 
Lettuce  was  forthcoming  of  either  Cabbage  or 
Cos  variety,  but  were  surpassed  by  Round-leaved 
Batavian  and  Green-curled  Endive*.  The  supply 
of  Lettuce*  during  the  five  months  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  even  where  there  is  command  of  cold  and 
heated  frames  and  ample  protective  material. 
The  plants  would  do  little  more  than  keep  alive 
in  cold  frames,  aud  in  heated  structures  they 
were  so  spindly  as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Close 
proximity  to  the  glass  and  admission  of  air  made 
little  difference.  The  plants  appeared  to  want 
something  not  provided  naturally  or  artificially, 
and  that  was  light,  for  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  light  they  did  much  better,  but  this  in 
practice  proved  to  be  very  costly,  and  altogether 
unprofitable.  Still  the  electric  light  is  used 
successfully,  and  it  is  said  remuneratively,  in  the 
United  States  for  the  forcing  of  Lettuces.  The 
forcing,  however,  is  restricted  to  securing  an  early 
supply  of  Lettuces  in  the  spring,  the  heads  being 
fit  to  cut  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  those 
not  subjected  to  artificial  light. 

Thus  the  forcing  of  Lettuces  by  electric  light 
is  restricted  to  the  earliest  produce,  which  com¬ 
mands  highest  prices,  and  is  on  that  account  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  grower.  I  do  not  know  what 
amount  of  sunshine  obtains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  during  the  late  winter  months,  but 
at  and  north  of  the  old  City  of  York  there  is  sufli- 
cient  for  having  Lettuces  with  heart*  at  the  end 
of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  this  is  as  soon  at 
it  is  practicable  to  have  them  with  the  aid  of  cold 
frames.  Artificial  heat  and  electric  light  further 
the  cutting  about  a  fortnight,  but  the  cost  is  as 
much  as  the  Lettuces  are  worth  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  month*  are  the 
most  important  to  have  a  supply  in  of  crisp, 
tender,  solid  Lettuces.  For  a  very  early  supply 
a  sowing  may  be  made  in  a  bed  over  fermenting 
materials.  The  site  for  this  frame — a  two  or 
three-light— should  bo  open  to  the  sonth,  but 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  hedge,  fence,  or  wall. 
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A  bed  of  spent  material  with  a  little  fresh  added,  about  6  inches 
larger  than  the  frame  and  18  to  24  inches  thick,  suffices.  It  should 
be  made  up  about  ten  days  in  advance  of  sowing  the  seed  to  allow  for 
settling,  then  levelling,  putting  in  the  box,  and  filling  in  the  inside 
to  within  9  inches  of  the  glass,  treading  well  down  and  evenly, 
then  placing  in  4|  inches  depth  of  rich  light  soil,  treading  this 
firmly.  Seeds  of  Tom  Thumb,  Commodore  Nutt,  and  All  the  Year 
Round  may  be  sown  in  alternate  row*,  these  6  inches  apart,  and  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  September.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  thinned  to  3  inches  apart,  retain¬ 
ing  the  strongest,  with  a  few  over  the  stipulated  number  for 
making  good  casualties. 

The  lights  must  not  be  employed  until  the  occurrence  of  frost, 
then  merely  to  exclude  it,  withdrawing  them  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  admitting  air  freely  when  occasion  requires,  keeping 
them  on  to  throw  off  wet.  But  little,  if  any,  water  will  be 
required  during  the  winter  months,  the  object  being  to  promote  a 
hardy,  sturdy  growth,  alid  prevent  damping.  Sometimes  a  white 
mould  appeal  s  on  the  leaves,  when  the  plants  must  be  dusted  with 
air-slaked  lime,  dry  and  fioury,  repeating  as  necessary.  On  the 
approach  of  severe  weather  line  the  bed  and  side  of  the  frame 
with  leaves  and  a  little  spent  litter  to  exclude  frost  rather  than 
furnish  heat,  which  must  be  strictly  guarded  against.  During 
severe  weather  cover  the  lights  with  mats  and  straw,  which  must 
be  removed  by  day  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  when  frost 
rules  supreme  and  snow  lies  on  the  ground  there  is  no  need  to 
uncover,  but  leave  on  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  not 
removing  until  the  plants  are  thawed  if  they  get  frosted,  and 
gradually  inure  to  sun  and  free  ventilation. 

In  February  the  plants  will  begin  to  move,  then  sprinkle  a  little 
ammomated  guano  between  the  rows,  and  point  in  lightly  with  a 
hand-fork.  Ventilate  whenever  favourable,  draw  the  lights  off  on 
very  fine  days,  and  protect  from  frost.  Water  to  keep  the  soil 
moist,  but  only  give  it  when  dry,  and  by  the  middle  of  March 
every  other  plant  of  Commodore  Nutt  will  have  a  nice  little  heart 
— just  the  thing  for  whole  or  halves  in  the  salad  bowl.  By  the 
time  the  bed  is  gone  over  once  the  remainder  will  have  improved 
in  size  and  substance,  and  every  other  plant  of  All  the  Year  Round 
will  be  available  for  tie  kitchen.  When  the  plant*  stand  1  foot 
apart  they  will  have  fine  heads,  each  light  giving  two  dozen.  This 
is  the  only  way  I  have  found  the  so-called  forcing  of  autumn-sown 
Lettuce  reliable,  and  nearly  equally  early  Lettuces  can  be  had  by 
sowing  early  in  February  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  a  difference  in 
earliness  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
appreciation  at  table.  i 

Where  a  considerable  number  of  Lettufces  is  required  I  have 
found  frames  of  about  4  feet  width  the  most  satisfactory.  Lean- 
to’s  facing  south  on  a  warm  border  or  on  a  site  sheltered  from  the 
north  are  most  reliable.  The  soil  should  be  about  1  foot  from  the 
glass  at  the  back  and  9  inches  at  the  front.  The  surface  must  be 
fine  and  the  ground  firm.  If  enriched  the  manure  should  be 
thoroughly  decayed.  In  this  sow  All  the  Year  Round  in  alternate 
rows,  with  Bath  Cos,  Sugarloaf,  and  Hicks’  Hardy  White  Cos 
about  the  2l8t  of  August.  The  rows  may  be  6  inches  apart.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  thin  the  Cos  to  9  inches  and 
the  Cabbage  variety  to  4J  inches  distance  in  the  rows.  Keep  off 
the  lights  until  the  approach  of  frost,  then  use  them  only  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains,  with  plenty  of  air  obtained  by  tilting  the  lights  at 
the  back,  and  as  protection  from  frost.  Anything  like  a  close  atmo¬ 
sphere  will  cause  d  imping  off,  leaky  lights  being  productive  of 
serious  disaster.  In  severe  weather  a  covering  of  mats  should  be 
given  over  the  lights,  and  these  must  never  be  withdrawn  whilst 
the  plant*  are  frozen,  otherwUe  the  sun  will  parboil  them  ;  but  in 
prolonged  frost  leave  on  until  a  general  thaw",  then  the  plants  will 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  as  scatheless  as  outdoor  ones  beneath  a  foot 
or  more^  depth  of  snow. 

In  the  spring  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  affording  a  little  stimulant, 
nothing  being  better  than  genuine  Peruvian  guano.  Water  also 


must  be  given,  but  only  when  needed,  and  the  plants  getting  plenty 
of  air  the  growth  will  be  sturdy.  At  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April  the  Cabbage  variety  will  be  fit  to  cut,  and  after  this  the 
Cos  varieties,  neither  of  which  requires  tying,  but  I  prefer  to  do  so, 
for  it  certainly  helps  the  blanching,  and  the  heads  are  handier  for 
packing. 

Growing  in  frames  for  planting  out  in  the  spring  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  and  good  practice.  The  bed  is  made  up  some  time  in 
advance  of  sowing,  about  18  inches  high,  filling  the  inside  of  the 
frame  with  similar  material  to  the  bed  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass. 
About  6  inches  of  light  soil  is  placed  in,  the  whole,  including  the 
manure,  being  trodden  down  evenly.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  sashes  kept  on  until  germi¬ 
nation  takes  place,  when  air  is  freely  admitted  in  fine  weather. 
Damping  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  therefore 
water  should  be  sparingly  supplied  daring  the  winter.  Frost  must 
be  excluded  so  far  a*  possible  by  covering  with  dry  litter,  otherwise 
ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

When  large  enough  to  handle  thin  to  about  2  inches  distance 
apart,  and  in  February  or  as  soon  after  a*  the  weather  is  favourable, 
set  the  plants  where  they  are  intended  to  grow.  To  do  any  good 
outdoors  they  must  be  sturdy  and  hardy  in  the  frame,  being 
gradually  inured  to  the  weather  before  planting  out.  Some 
grower*  sow  again  at  the  beginning  of  October  in  a  frame, 
treating  similarly  to  the  preceding  batch,  the  object  being  to  get  a 
successional  planting  and  supply  of  heads.  The  varieties  usually 
employed  for  these  sowings  are  Silician  (Drumhead)  and  Stanstead 
Park  in  Cabbage  varieties,  Brown  (black  seeded)  and  Hick’s  Hardy 
White  of  Cos.  The  plants  are  placed  1  foot  apart,  and  in  setting 
with  the  dibber  care  is  taken  to  fill  in  the  holes  from  the  south 

side. — G.  Abbey.  '  * 

(To  be  concluded.) 


HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS  FOR  BEDDING. 

In  acceding  to  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  the  history  and  propagation  of  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip,  but 
rather  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  words  on  their  general 
treatment.  I  shall  give,  too,  a  list  of  varieties,  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  these  can  be  associated  in  beds  so  as  to  give  the  be*t 
effect. 

It  is  customary  to  begin  with  the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  and 
name  the  varieties  afterwards  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  propose  to  a 
certain  extent  to  reverse  the  procedure,  for,  after  all,  we  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  either  the  Hyacinth  or  Tulip 
beyond  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  planting  them.  We 
cannot  add  one  single  extra  flower  to  the  apiae  of  a  Hyacinth  or  an 
extra  flower  to  the  Tulip  :  that  is  already  done  for  us  by  the  Dutch 
growers,  who  are  very  pleased  to  supply  them  to  us  by  the  hundred 
or  thousand.^,  ready  grown. 

There  is  no  doubt  with  proper  treatment  we  can  increase  the 
size  of  the  individual  flowers,  and,  al*o,  we  can  preserve  the  greater 
portion  of  our  bulbs  for  a  second  or  even  a  third  year’s  planting  ; 
but  unless  the  flower  spikes  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is 
past,  abundance  of  water  given  for  some  time  after,  the  foliage 
allowed  to  die  down  naturally  before  lifting,  the  bulbs  and 
subsequent  flowers  will  be  very  poor  indeed  compared  with  good 
freshly  imported  ones.  One  thing  I  may  mention  here,  never  mix 
the  newly  imported  bulbs  with  the  old  ones,  even  if  "they  are  the 
same  variety,  because  the  old  bulb*  will  be  in  flower  a  considerable 
time  before  the  new.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  a  fact. 

Hyacinth*  for  bedding  should  be  of  good  and  distinct  colours, 
and  for  an  effective  bed  not  more  than  three  varieties  mu*t  be 
used.  Where  the  beds  are  small  two  colours  are  sufficient.  It  is 
not  usual  to  associate  other  flowers  in  bed*  of  Hyacinths,  but  some 
of  the  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  are  occasionally  planted  alternately 
with  them,  and  if  mixed  with  light  or  dark  blue,  pink  or  crimson 
varieties  the  effect  is  very  good.  The  beds  may  have  an  edging  of 
some  other  plants  rounq  them,  such  as  Arabis,  Pansies,  or  Violas, 
and  Crocuses  planted  in  a  double  or  triple  line  6  or  8  inches  deep 
may  remain  as  a  permanent  edging  for  years. 
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The  following  single  Hyacinths  I  have  found  good  varieties  for 
bedding  : — 


Crimsoti. 


Robert  Steiger. 
Amy. 


Queen  of  the  Hyacinths. 

Queen  Victoria  Alexandrina  (late). 


Gigantea. 

Gertrude, 


Pinh  or  Rose. 

I  Madame  Hodson, 
I  Norma  (dwarf). 


Pure 

Baroness  Von  Tuyll  (early). 

Grand  Vedette  (early). 

Grand  Vainquear  (m^ium). 


White, 

La  Grandesse  (medium). 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop  (late). 


Blush  White. 

La  Franchise  and  Voltaire  (medium). 


Light  Blue  and  Porcelain. 

La  Peyrouse  (medium).  I  Czar  Peter  (medinm). 

Leonidas  (early).  j  Regains  (medium). 


Barh  Blue  and  Purple. 

Bleu  Monrant  (medium).  William  the  First  (early). 

Marie  (medinm).  King  of  the  Blues  (late). 

There  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  in  the 
above  list,  but  still  there  are  one  or  two  earlier  and  one  or  two  later 
than  the  others,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  know  them.  For  instance, 
the  white  Baroness  Yon  Tuyll  will  be  almost  over  when  the  white 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop  will  be  at  its  best,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  light  blue  Leonidas  and  dark  King  of  the  Blues.  The 
height  of  the  varieties  mast  also  be  considered,  if  two  or  more  of 
them  have  to  be  planted  together  in  one  bed.  In  a  mixed  bed  this 
does  not  matter  so  much,  I  find  as  a  role  the  crimson  varieties 
are  the  dwarfest,  and  William  I.  (blue)  and  Norma  (pink)  are 
dwarf.  The  others  named  are  about  equal. 

The  following  varieties  I  have  found  to  go  well  together,  the 
first  mentioned  in  each  being  planted  outside  or  as  the  edge.  The 
first  three  are  the  English  colours. 


Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

1,  Robert  Steiger,  Grand  Vedette,  and  La  Peyrouse  or  Blue  Moarant. 

2,  Amy  or  Queen  Victoria,  Grand  Vaiaqueur,  and  Czar  Peter,  or 
Marie. 

3,  Qieen  Victoria  Alexandrina,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  and  King  of 
the  Blues,  No.  3  is  later  than  1  and  2, 

4,  Wi  liam  I.  and  Baron  Voa  Tuyll  (early) 

5,  Madame  Hudson  and  La  Grandesse. 

6,  Regains  and  Gigantea. 

7,  La  Peyrouse  and  Gertrude. 

8,  Czar  Peter  and  Bleu  Mourant. 

9,  William  I.  and  Leonidas  (early). 


planting  the  Wallflowers  too  thickly,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  repeat 
it  another  year. 

For  separate  beds  of  Tulips  the  following  match  well : —  ' 


1,  Keizers  Kroon,  edged  Wouver- 

man. 

2,  Crimson  King,  edged  Yellow 

Prince. 

3,  Mr.  Stanley,  edged  Yellow 

Prince. 

4,  Queen  of  the  Violets,  edged  La 

Reine. 

5,  La  Reine,  edged  Artus. 


6,  Wouverman,  edged  Couleur 

Ponceau. 

7,  Thomas  Moore  is  too  late  to  go 

with  the  above  list,  but  is  fine 
for  associating  withi  Myosotis 
or  Silene. 

8,  Rex  Rubrorum,  edged  La 

Candeur. 

9,  Tournesol  and  Queen  Victoria 

I  prefer  in  separate  beds. 


Tulips,  when  planted  by  themselves,  should  not  be  more  than 
G  inches  apart ;  but  when  carpeted  with  other  plants  H  inches  apart. 
Hyacinths  may  be  planted  7  to  8  inches  asunder,  and  4  to  6  inches 
deep  ;  the  same  depth  for  Tulips.  In  our  light  soil  6  inches  is  not 
too  deep,  but  in  a  stronger  soil  4  inches  is  enough. 

The  beds  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  have  a  good  dressing 
of  well-decayed  manure  (cow  manure  for  preference),  a  dusting 
of  soot,  and  the  manure  put  in  as  deeply  as  possible  when  digging. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  regarding  the  planting,  but 
for  small  beds  the  trowel  ia  the  best  implement  to  use,  placing  the 
bulbs  over  the  bed  in  the  position  required  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  planted  at  an  equal  depth.  For  large 
bads  I  prefer  the  spade,  marking  off  the  bed  with  pegs,  cutting  out 
the  trench  with  the  spade,  and  planting  the  bulbs  at  an  equal 
distance  apart.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  beds  after  planting  with  a  covering  of  litter  or  half- 
decayed  manure. 

As  soon  as  the  bulbs  appear  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  used  to 
loosen  the  soil,  while  staking  will  be  necessary  for  some  of  the 
Hyacinths,  and  also  for  the  double  Tulip  Tournesol.  As  I  remarked 
at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  if  the  bulbs  are  to  be  made  the 
best  use  of  for  other  years  cut  off  the  flower  spikes  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  is  past,  and  give  an  occasional  soaking  with  water  ;  liquid 
manure  will  not  injure  them.  When  the  foliage  has  turned  yellow 
lift  the  bulbs  carefully,  lay  them  in  a  shady  place,  and  when 
thoroughly  dry  clean  them  and  place  them  on  shelves  in  a  cool 
room,  examining  occasionally  to  find  and  remove  the  decaying 
balbs.  I  see  in  glancing  over  my  paper  that  I  have  omitted  the 
time  of  planting.  The  latter  end  of  October  and  as  early  in 
November  as  possible  is  the  best  time. — {Read  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  held  on  August  11th.') 


MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 


Tulips, 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  Tulips  that  I  have  proved  excellent  in 
every  way  for  bedding  purposes. 


Single  'Varieties. 


1 ,  Artus,  scarlet. 

2,  Crimson  King,  crimson. 

3,  Wouverman,  purple. 

4,  Mr.  Stanley,  pink  or  rcse. 

5,  Qieen  of  the  Violets,  purple 

lilac. 

6,  Keizers  Kroon,  crimson  and 

yellow. 


7,  Couleur  Ponceau,  rose  and 
white. 

8,  La  Reine,  white. 

9,  Yellow  Prince  ( scented  ), 
yellow. 

10,  Thomas  Moore  (  late  ), 
orange, 


DouUe,s. 

11,  Rex  Rubrorum,  dark  crimson,  13,  Tournesol,  crimson  and  yellow, 

12,  La  Candeur,  white  14,  Queen  Victoria,  scarlet  and 

white. 

Of  course  there  is  a  number  of  other  good  varieties,  but  those 
named  are  suSicient  for  our  purpose.  Tulips  vary  in  height  more 
than  Hyacinths,  and  are  sometimes  very  erratic  in  their  growth.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  open  their  flowers  close  on  the  ground,  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  they  have  shot  up  6  or  8  inches.  From  their 
erect  habit  and  scanty  foliage  they  are  well  adapted  for  associating 
with  other  plants  in  beds,  in  fact  they  have  a  fine  effect  when 
planted  thinly,  and  carpeted  with  other  plants.  For  instance,  a 
bed  of  blue  Myosotis  edged  with  white  Daisies,  and  planted  with 
scarlet,  pink,  or  yellow  Tulips,  makes  a  fine  display.  Again,  the  pretty 
Aubrietia  edged  with  Golden  Feather  or  Daisies,  and  white,  scarlet 
or  yellow  Tulips  over  them,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Dwarf  pink 
Silene  or  yellow  Alyasum  and  Pansies  and  Violas  form  a  capital 
carpet  for  Tulips. 

Should  you  have  a  few  dozens  of  mixed  Tulips  that  you  hardly 
know  where  to  plant,  try  them  amongst  a  bed  of  Wallflowers,  not 


As  I  look  back  from  the  comparative  calm  of  the  present  over 
the  more  fitful  phases  of  early  days— the  early  days  of  a  gardener’s 
life — there  springs  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  those  who  are  just 
entering  upon  it  ;  upon  what  is  to  them  now,  as  it  was  to  me  then, 
an  unknown  course.  It  is  not  without  some  misgiving  I  venture 
upon  these  memories  and  morals  pertaining  to  a  subject  dear  to  an 
old  boy’s  heart,  arising  from  the  fact  that  some  considerable  space 
has  been  afforded  to  the  same  theme,  especially  of  late,  in  these 
pages ;  and  from  a  feeling  that  the  memories  may  be  somewhat 
puerile  in  context  with  weightier  subjects.  The  morals,  unlike  the 
memories,  having  to  be  gathered  from  a  richer  and  wider  field — 
from  the  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  of  great  and  good  men— 
present  no  such  objection,  but  there  is  more  than  a  slight  fear  that 
many  quotation  marks  mav  not  be  marked  with  the  approval  of 
the  grand  inquisitor  of  Fleet  Street.  However,  he  knows  my 
weakness,  my  apology  is  made  in  the  hope  that  from  the  general 
importance  of  the  subject  he  too  may  quote,  “’Tis  granted,  for  no 
plainer  truth  appear*,  our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years.” 

From  personal  experience  the  average  bothy  is  a  comfortable 
and  happy  home  if — if  our  boys  choose  to  make  it  so.  It  ia,  to 
some  extent,  liberty  hall,  but  that  need  never  be  tainted  with  the 
suspicion  of  its  being  turned  into  a  bear  garden  ;  such  gardening 
being  nowi»e  in  affinity  with  the  refined  tastes  of  horticulture. 
Rarely  indeed  is  this  the  case ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  my 
experience  was  on  one  occasion  when  the  old  boy,  then  a  new  boy, 
was  duly  installed  into  a  fresh  bothy  home  by  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  paying  the  footing,  the  proceeds  of  this  baksheesh  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  most  substantial  pie,  which  finally  succumbed 
to  a  second  attack  near  the  wee  sma’  hours.  Our  young  loyal 
hearts  and  hilarious  voices  were  engaged  in  God  saving  the  Queen 
to  be  suddenly  quenched  by  an  authoritative  tapping  at  the  window, 
with  the  still  more  authoritative  voice  of  “  the  gaffer  "  declaiming, 
“  It’s  time  you  lads  were  abed  1  ”  We  silently  acquiesced,  and,  I 
think,  this  kind  of  poll-tax  levying  is  now  happily  obsolete. 
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As  a  rule  epicurean  taste#  are  neither  catered  for  nor  encouraged 
by  bothy  cuisine.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement  by  the 
establishment  of  a  better  tystem  than  prevails  in  many  gardens  is 
obvious,  for  in  one  place,  where  we  were  rather  a  numerous  family 
and  each  one  ordered  in  his  weekly  dabs  of  provisions,  the  result 
was  general  discomfort  with  unnecessary  expense.  We  were,  I 
know,  even  with  fairly  good  pay,  always  poor,  and  tome  of  us 
racged  to  boot.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  those  most  interested  are 
diflBdent  of  altering,  and  I  think  if  a  system  were  arranged,  where 
practicable,  on  the  same  lines  that  many  business  houses  adopt,  the 
advantages  would  be  great.  In  many  gardens,  of  course,  a  part  of 
this  business  of  bothy  life  devolves  on  “  the  missus,”  who  cooks 
the  young  lions’  food  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but  the  be»t  in 
some  cases  does  not  equal  what  some  of  our  clever  boys  can 
accomplish,  and  her  powers  are  taxed  in  reproducing  home  di»hes 
quite  foreign  to  the  local  cookery.  In  one  case  that  substantial 
luxury  a  Yorkshire  pudding  was  asked  for,  and  “  the  missus  ” 
‘‘  knew  nothing  about  Yarkshire  and  their  puddens.  However,  tell 

me  what  you  want,  and  - .”  “Oh!  just  flour,  you  know,  and 

water  ;  stir  it  up,  you  know.  Couldn’t  eat  it,  missus  ;  too  hot.” 
At  night  a  wag  nailed  it  on  the  outside  of  the  bothy  door  to  greet 
the  missus  in  the  morning,  who  speedily  brought  down  the  gaffer 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  that  it  was  only  put  up  to  ripen  in  the 
sun.  But,  all  in  all,  however  accomplished,  there  is  a  piquancy 
about  the  bothy  cookery  with  all  its  shortcomings,  and  invariably 
good  digestion  waits  upon  the  appetite  ;  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
vitality,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  ;  still  I  think  in  the 
average  bothy  there  i#  room  for  improvement. 

The  foreman  should  feel  and  accept  the  responsibility  attached 
to  him  as  head  of  the  bothy,  insisting  upon  that  order  and  regu¬ 
larity  being  observed  which  is  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  all. 
In  many  instances  his  duties  as  foreman  during  working  hours  are 
to  some  extent  nominal,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  during  the  occasional 
absence  of  the  chief  his  ruling  powers  acquire  full  play.  However, 
under  any  circumstances  the  common  welfare  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  botbydom  should  be  his  care.  Now  that  he  has  reached  the  last 
stage  of  his  probation  he  is  a  personage  of  some  importance  to  the 
young  recruits.  To  him  they  will  look,  from  him  they  should 
receive  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  his  status  here  gives 
him  a  splendid  opportunity  of  showing  by  a  dignified,  courteous, 
and  manly  demeanour  the  authority  he  will  fully  exercise  hereafter. 
Granted  that  he  feels  the  power  he  undoubtedly  possesses  to  shape 
the  more  plastic  character  of  youthful  minds,  it  neither  can  nor 
will  be  ignored.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  one  whose  chief 
desire  seemed  to  be  that  of  endeavouring  to  crush  out  all  the 
honoured  customs  of  home  life  and  moral  duties.  It  should  not  be 
so,  nor  should  the  foreman’s  position  be  one  of  neutrality.  He  is, 
for  the  time  being,  his  brother’s  keeper. 

A  fine,  free,  and  happy  life  is  the  bothy  term  where  its  inmates 
dwell  together  in  unity. •.  Among  the  varied,  tastes,  dispositions,  and 
individual  accomplishments  there  is  a  common  fund  upon  which  all 
may  draw  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Yet  how  many  bright  lads  have 
entered  upon  it  ignoring,  even  despising,  the  voluntary  curriculum 
that  is  offered  to  them,  passing  through  this  stage  in  a  kind  of 
butterfly  existence  to  eventually  become  mere  chrysalids  in  the 
field  of  gardening  ?  Some  there  are — too  many,  indeed — who 
fritter  away  their  own  time  ;  who,  so  far  as  bothy  life  is  concerned, 
“  live  without  any  design  at  all,  and  pass  .  .  .  like  straws  upon 
a  river  ;  they  do  not  go,  they  are  carried.”  So  in  after  life  there 
is  much  wailing,  much  miscalling  of  their  profession,  and  lamenting 
over  ill-luck  which  has  pursued  them  when  they  have  themselves 
ohasi  d  this  ill-luck  to  a  purpose. 

Two  eminent  American  writers  have  ably  defined  this  “luck” 
so  many  apply  as  a  salve  to  a  sore  which  it  rather  aggravates  than 
soothes.  Emerson  says,  “  Good  luck  is  another  name  for  tenacity 
of  purpose.”  Thayer  speaks  even  more  strongly,  saying,  “If 
chance  or  chaos  ruled  the  hour  there  might  be  a  place  for  luck 
somewhere  in  the  universe,  as  it  ii  there  is  no  nook  or  corner  for 
it.”  “  No  nook  or  corner  for  it,”  neither  in  the  bothy  nor  in  the 
more  extended  field  of  gardening.  The  more  experience  I  have 
of  life  the  more  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  moral  and 
the  force  it  has  in  application  to  our  theme.  This  is  tb©  time — 
the  time  to  acquire  knowledge,  the  value  of  which  is  not  in 
simply  knowing,  but  in  the  practical  application  of  it  to  life 
and  duty. 

Having  expressed  some  thoughts  upon  the  educational  side  of 
bothy  life  in  “  Bothiana,”  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them. 
From  a  superficial  view  it  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find 
boys  of  apparently  mediocre  attainments  eventually  gaining  honours 
that  specially  favoured  ones  have  missed,  but  “Honour  and  fame  from 
no  condition  rise  ;  act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies.” 
Tenacity  of  purpose  tell#  its  own  tale  in  the  end.  It  may  be  that 
our*  brightest  lads  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire— too  many 
purposes  enter  into  their  lives,  and  they  prove  to  be  so  many  leaks 


drawing  off  from  the  chief  one.  True,  all  cannot  take  the  highest 
rank,  and  only  the  comparative  few  attain  it,  or  are,  perhaps,  fitted 
to  attain  it.  In  the  old  Fiench  proverb,  “  A  man  may  shine  in  the 
second  rank  who  would  be  eclipsed  in  the  first,”  there  is,  I  think,  full 
compensation  for  those  who  capably  fill  a  position  in  which  they 
have  some  vague  feeling  of  being  superior  to  it,  but  this  saperiority 
means  safety. — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARISTOLOCHIA  GIGAS. 

This  is  known  in  common  parlance  as  the  Gigantic  Birthwort,  and 
is  a  plant  that  is  remarkable  for  its  large  and  very  curious  flowers, 
especially  whilst  in  their  bud  state.  Its  native  habitat  is  Guatemala, 
whence  it  came  to  England  about  forty  years  ago.  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  I  believe,  became  the  possessor  of 
the  first  specimen  in  this  country.  After  a  time  it  disappeared,  and  was 
lost  until  its  reintroduction — comparatively  recently — in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew. 

It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  blooming  profusely  in  the 
Victoria  regia  house  in  the  SheflSeld  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  William 
Harrow,  the  curator,  a  few  years  ago  obtained  a  cutting  of  this  plant 
which  he  succeeded  in  growing,  and  from  that  time  he  has  successfully 
cultivated'  it,  much  to  the  interest  and  astonishment  of  the  numerous 
visitors  who  are  attracted  by  its  bird-like  flower  buds.  They  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  duck  with  a  large  thick  bill,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  a  pelican,  and  hang  dovim  from  the  plant,  which  is 
trained  under  the  glass  roof  of  the  house,  by  a  cord-like  stem,  by  what 
would  be  the  mouth  of  the  duck. 

A  very  long,  narrow,  ribbon-like  appendage  hangs  from  the  tail  of 
each  bud  and  flower.  The  buds  have  a  seam  down  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  which  opens  when  they  are  at  maturity,  and  gradually  expand 
until  the  flower  is  perfect.  They  are  only  of  short  duration,  opening 
generally  in  the  morning,  and  commencing  to  shrink  up  the  following 
night.  When  they  first  open,  a  strong  foetid  odour  is  emitted  that  is 
very  attractive  to  the  flies  in  search  of  a  larder  or  a  nursery  in  which 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  flowers  are  heart-shaped,  and  have  an  oval 
opening  near  the  top,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  bird’s  neck  ;  this 
portion  is  of  a  deep  rich  chocolate  colour  that  gradually  tones  down  as 
it  spreads  over  the  remainder  of  che  flower  until  it  assumes  a  marbled 
and  mottled  appearance.  The  markings  are  lighter  as  they  reach  the 
margin  of  the  disk.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  cream 
tint. 

The  mature  buds  are  about  the  size  of  a  wild  duck  before  they  open 
out.  One  of  the  largest  flowers  produced  last  year  measured  57  inches 
long  and  23^  inches  wide. 

This  plant  has  just  produced  one  even  larger  still,  being  64  inches 
long  and  24  inches  wide.  The  long  caudal  appendages  account  for  the 
great  length  of  the  flowers.  The  long  tails  to  the  flowers  are  doubtless 
of  service  in  the  economy  of  the  plant’s  existence  ;  hanging  down  amongst 
the  vegetation  beneath  the  parent  plant,  they  probably  serve  a#  ropes  or 
ladders  by  which  beetles  and  other  insects  climb  up  for  the  purposes 
previously  alluded  to.  From  a  casual  inspection,  assuming  that  they 
serve  as  pathways  to  the  nectary  of  the  flowers,  it  would  not  appear  that 
winged  insects  are  the  agency  by  which  fertilisation  is  effected,  at  least 
not  those  insects  that  habitually  use  their  wiugs.  To  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  the  problem  the  plant  should  be  studied  in  its  native  habitat 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  insects,  and  not  in  a  collection  of  exotics 
such  as  we  have  in  our  stoves  and  greenhouses. 

Formerly  the  Aristolochia  was  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  difficult 
parturition,  hence  its  common  or  trivial  name,  Birthwort. — J.  H.  S. 

[The  illustration  (fig.  37),  reproduced  from  an  excellent  photograph 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Haigh,  of  Sheffield,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  plant,! 


FLORAL  FACTS  AND  FANCIES.— 21. 

Some  of  the  old  botanists  tell  us  that  the  Enchanter's  Night¬ 
shade  (Circsea  lutetiana)  acquired  its  repute  as  a  naystic  plant, 
because  it  was  selected  to  represent  the  Eastern  Mandrake  in  com¬ 
pounding  magical  potions.  But  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  that 
any  resemblance  could  have  been  fancied  between  Atropa  Man- 
dragora  and  our  pretty  native  plant,  with  its  spike  of  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  and  little  burry  fruits.  True  is  it  we  find  it 
preferring  shady  places,  hiding  beneath  a  thick  hedgerow,  in  the 
heart  of  a  wood,  or  amongst  the  growth  of  a  neglected  churchyard. 
Perhaps  that  may  have  been  the  reason  why  it  became  a  symbol  of 
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Borcery  or  witchcraft,  and  was  administered  in  decoctions,  fortu¬ 
nately  more  harmless  than  other  herbs  that  had  much  repute  amongst 
the  old  astrologers.  For  instance,  one  of  the  true  Nightshades, 
Solanum  nigrum,  conspicuous  by  its  white  flowers  and  numerous 
berries,  which  is  a  frequent  garden  weed,  is  said  to  have  been  uted 
to  furnish  a  fatal  dose  to  the  sick,  being  very  poisonous. 

It  is  well  to  be  cautious  regarding  such  species  as  are  of  this 
tribe,  but  when  I  hear,  not  uncommonly,  people  call  the  Bittersweet 
“  Deadly  Nightshade,”  1  explain  that  this  name  does  not  rightly 
belong  to  S.  dulcamara.  No  doubt  the  berries  are  deleterious,  but 
they  generally  cause  speedy  vomiting  if  eaten,  and  the  leaves  or 
twigs  of  this  familiar  climber  contain  qualities  that  are  useful. 
Probably  the  flavour  of  the  roots,  which  taste  first  bitter,  then 
Bweet,  suggested  it  was  an  emblem  of  “  truth  ;  ”  one  of  its  old 
names  was  *’ Felonwood.”  More  peril  environs  the  Atropa  bella¬ 
donna,  which  deserves  the  epithet  “  deadly,”  and  which  we  come 
upon  occasionally  in  our  Kentish  woods,  conspicuous  from  its  bright 
green  leaves  and  purple  bells,  followed  by  black,  Cherry-like  berries, 
that  look  tempting,  though  so  noxious,  hence  its  ominous  generic 
name.  The  specific  one  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  ladies 
used  the  plant 
as  a  cosmetic, 
but  is  there  a 
sly  satire  in  its 
being  symbolic- 
of  “  silence,” 
seeing  it  is  as¬ 
sociated  with 
the  fair  sex  ? 

The  Germans 
called  it  Wolf 
Cherry,  it  was 
also  Dwale  in 
some  English 
counties  ;  this 
is  derived  from 
an  old  word 
alluding  to  the 
mournful  cha¬ 
racter  of  the 
Belladonna. 

The  Thorn 
Apple  (Datura 
stramonium) 
was  at  one  time 
not  uncommon 
in  gardens,  and 
Gerard  the 
herbalist  did 
his  best  to  dis¬ 
perse  it  over 
the  country, 
where  it  here 
and  there  turns 
up  seemingly 
wild.  Its  at¬ 
traction  was 
the  long  white 

and  fragrant  flower,  round  which  the  lobed  leaves  cluster  at  dusk, 
forming  a  kind  of  shield  to  protect  it  during  the  night. 

The  bristly  capsule  that  succeeds  the  flower  is  rather  a  pretty 
object,  yet  it  may  have  suggested  the  lesson  which  the  Thorn 
Apple  is  said  to  teach,  “  Be  not  deceived  by  appearances.”  Or  was 
this  because  in  some  countries  the  plant,  when  not  blooming,  has 
been  eaten  for  a  species  of  Chenopodium  by  mistake,  with  serious 
results  ?  But  the  smoke  of  the  dried  plant  is  certainly  a  valuable 
remedy  for  a  sort  of  asthma,  to  which  gardeners  amongst  others  ; 
are  subject  at  times.  The  allied  Henbane,  which  is  undoubtedly 
British,  a  haunter  of  ruins  and  waste  places,  is  a  reminder  of 
“  imperfection,”  and  though  the  yellow,  purple-veined  flowers  have 
a  pleasing  appearance,  the  odour  of  the  plant,  with  its  clammy 
hairs,  excites  disgust.  It  is  now  a  rare  species,  possibly  to  the 
advantage  of  poultry,  but  I  do  not  think  hens  would  touch  the 
seeds,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  domestic  animals  generally  avoid  Hen¬ 
bane  ;  swine,  however,  can  eat  it  without  harm. 

Then  the  gay  Petunia  tells  us,  in  flower  language,  that  it  is 
''  showy,  but  not  proud  ;  ”  and  the  Tobacco  plant  has  had  various 
meanings  assigned  to  it,  but  it  may  be  the  fittest  emblem  of 
“  repose,”  while  our  useful  Potato  serves  as  a  type  of  “  beneficence.” 
Often  when  we  are  passing  through  a  South-eastern  district  on 
some  August  day  our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  field  of  Lucerne, 
about  which  the  clouded  yellow  and  other  bright  coloured  butter¬ 
flies  are  careering.  This  plant,  also  called  the  Purple  Medick 
fMedicago  sativa),  was  an  emblem  of  ‘^ife,”  and  there  existed 
ft^nnerly  an  odd  belief  that  if  Lucerne  was  uprooted  from  land 
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where  it  had  been  fairly  established  it  would  never  flourish  again 
upon  the  same  spot.  The  name  of  “  Lucerne  ”  alludes  to  light, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  purplish  blue  of  the  flowers. 
“  Medick,”  belonging  to  this  and  allied  species,  must  refer,  I  think, 
to  medical  virtues  some  of  them  were  supposed  to  have,  though 
these  are  now  forgotten. 

To  the  Black  Medick  (M.  lupulina),  indeed,  the  name  of 
Nonesuch  was  given,  perhaps  because  it  was  deemed  such  good  food 
for  sheep.  The  crowded  yellow  flower  heads  and  little  black  pods 
are  very  distinctive.  The  Spotted  Medick  (M.  maculata)  has  its 
leaves  spotted,  and  the  pod  curls  into  a  bristly  bur  which  clings  to 
wool,  and  makes  it  an  undesirable  plant  for  pastures.  Unwelcome 
on  cultivated  fields  has  alwayi  been  the  Rest-harrow  (Ononis 
spinosa),  symbol  of  “  obstacles,”  becauie  its  twigs  and  thorns  were 
said  to  check  the  movements  of  the  harrow,  but  they  could  hardly 
resist  an  implement  moved  by  steam.  In  these  days  its  pink 
flowers  are  less  frequently  seen,  and  then  mostly  on  heaths  or 
commons.  In  Scotland  they  call  it  Cammock  ;  the  young  shoots 
are  eaten  and  the  long  roots  chewed  or  sucked. 

The  Clovers  of  our  fields  and  lanes  have,  some  of  them,  their 

significance.  It 
is  of  “  remem¬ 
brance  ”  that 
the  white  or 
Dutch  Clover 
(Trifolium  re- 
pens)  tells  ; 
one  of  its  older 
names  was 
“Cock’s-head.” 
from  the  way 
in  which  the 
flower  stalks 
rise  above  the 
leaves,  and  the 
common  name, 
representing 
the  Saxon 
cloefer,  refers 
to  the  divided 
foliage  of  these 
plants.  There 
are  those  who 
adhere  to  the 
idea  that  this 
is  the  true 
Shamrock. 
What  is  oddly 
called  in  some 
places  Kitty 
Clover,  the  red 
T.  pratense, 
speaks  of 
“  acti  vity,” 
since  about  its 
flowers  bees 
and  flies  are 
busy  all  day. 

The  Hare’s-foot  (T.  arvenie)  is  an  emblem  of  “  speed,”  the  silky 
down  of  leaves  and  flowers  suggested  the  popular  name  ;  it  ii  some¬ 
times  a  troublesome  weed.  Then  we  have  the  Bird’s-foot  Trefoils  , 
one  of  the  favourite  species  is  Lotus  corniculatus,  specially 
abundant  on  the  chalk,  yet  able  to  hold  its  position  along  sandy 
banks  or  in  a  shallow  streamlet.  But  it  is  of  “  vengeance  ”  that  the 
flowers,  in  sweet-scented  clusters  of  yellow,  tinged  with  crimso.n, 
are  said  to  tell.  The  Honey  Lotus  or  MelUot,  allied  to  the 
Clovers,  is  quite  tall  compared  with  them  ;  I  have  seen  it  wild 
about  London  suburbs  ;  formerly  a  plaister,  mnch  extolled,  was 
made  from  this  plant. 

Near  relatives  to  the  Pelargoniums  are  those  Peruvian  plants 
the  Tropseolums.  The  first  species  that  reached  Britain  in  1596  was 
T.  minus,  which  got  the  name  of  Indian  Cress,  and,  like  T.  majus, 
that  came  over  a  century  after,  the  plants  had  rather  an  economic 
than  an  ornamental  value,  the  leaves  and  raw  fruits  being  put  into 
salads;  the  flowers,  however,  soon  began  to  be  used  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  often  accompanied  by  those  of  the  Borage.  “  Tropaaolum  ” 
alludes  to  the  turning  or  twining  characteristic  of  the  species. 
Evidently  the  more  familiar  name  of  Nasturtium,  meaning  a 
“  twisted  nose,”  refers  to  the  bent  beak  of  the  calyx.  From  some 
date  unknown  the  flowers  have  been  symbolic  of  “  patriotism.” 
We  have  now  double  varieties,  and  also  perennial  species  in  our 
gardens,  such  as  the  vigorous  vermilion  hued  T.  speciosum. 

A  doubtful  native  of  this  island,  since  it  is  chiefly  found 
amongst  the  ruins  of  abbeys  and  nunneries,  is  the  Birthwort 
(Aristolochia  Clematitis),  a  floral  representative  of  “power,”  and 
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evidently  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  olden  times  knew  of  its  potent 
medicinal  effects.  Amongst  French  gardeners  there  existed  a 
prejadice  against  this  and  others  of  the  tribe,  which  were  thought 
hurtful  to  any  fruit  trees  that  might  be  near,  and  with  us  they 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  patronised  as  showy  climbers.  But 
beauty  hardly  belongs  to  them,  though  A.  Sipho,  having  large 
cordate  leaves,  makes  a  good  covering  for  bare  walls  or  trellis  work. 
These  resemble  the  Arums,  in  depending  for  fertilisation  upon  flies 
that  are  trapped  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  have  to  remain  till 
they  are  sprinkled  with  pollen,  when  their  prison  walls  wither,  so 
setting  them  free. 

Among  border  plants  the  Dittany,  or  Burning  Bush,  is  remarkable 
because  it  has  a  luminous  appearance  at  night.  Dictamnus  Fraxi- 
nella  has  red  flowers  in  spikes,  and  the  ancients  are  said  to  have 
thrown  this  plant  on  funeral  pyres.  The  Polemonium,  which 
acquired  its  name  of  Jacob’s  Ladder  from  the  alternate  structure  of 
the  foliage,  is  one  of  the  flower  emblems  of  “  hope  ”  or  aspiration  ; 
it  was  also  called  Greek  Yalerian.  Oddly,  the  blue  P.  caeruleum 
is  a  native  of  our  isle,  though  local.  It  would  seem  this  species  was 
supposed  to  have  aromatic  qualities. — J.  R,  S.  C. 


THE  FLORAL  PROMISE  OP  AUTUMN. 

The  reign  of  the  Aqailegia  is  nearly  over,  and  that  of  the  Dahlia  has 
commenced.  The  single  Cactus  section,  which  is  the  latest  acquisition 
of  this  interesting  family,  and  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  its  capabilities 
that  has  hitherto  appeared,  is  already  brightening,  at  intervals,  the 
herbaceous  borders  of  our  gardens.  The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
are  also  beginning  to  untold  their  varied  charms  ;  and  the  evanescent, 
jet  wondrously  beautiful  Tigridias  have  dawned  upon  our  vision  like 
dreams  too  bright  to  last,  blooming  with  the  morning,  and  disappearing 
with  the  day.  I  cannot  bid  adieu  to  the  much-loved  Aquilegia  without 
acknowledging  very  gratefully  the  kind  reference  to  myself  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  charming  flower  recently  made  by  that  accomplished 
writer,  Mr.  S.  Arnott. 

Eastern  and  western  Lilies  have  been  this  season  exceptionally  fine, 
and  full  of  hope  are  those  which  have  yet  their  latent  splendours  to 
disclose.  The  floral  promise  of  autumn  in  this  department  is  especially 
great.  Auratums  have  grown  to  a  commanding  height,  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  by  such  a  stature  in  any  degree  their  flowering  capabilities  ;  though 
their  growth  is  so  great  I  have  no  abnormal  fasciated  forms  this  year. 
Last  season  I  had  one  with  240  buds,  which  I  gradually  reduced  before 
the  blooming  period  came  to  eighty-five,  all  of  which,  notwithstanding 
ead  predictions  on  the  part  of  my  friends,  expanded  without  difficulty, 
and  produced  what  I  and  many  others  accounted  a  magnificent  effect, 
I  have  for  the  first  time  in  my  garden  this  year  the  variety  of  Lilium 
anratum  called  rubro-vittatum,  which  has  crimson  bands  instead  of  golden 
rays,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  vigour  of  older  varieties,  such  as 
A.  platyphyllum  or  A.  virginale,  though  I  believe  that,  when  strongly 
established,  it  will  steadily  improve. 

In  former  seasons  I  have  essayed  in  vain  the  somewhat  arduous 
cultivation  of  Lilium  Krameri ;  this  year  it  has  opened  for  the  first  time 
in  my  garden  those  large,  delicate,  pale  pink  blossoms  which  give  it  such 
a  rarely  refined  and  distinguished  appearance.  Mr.  Kramer  told 
Dr.  Wallace  that  he  found  this  Lily,  which  he  introduced  into  England, 
at  a  very  high  altitude  among  the  mountains  of  Japan.  It  has  always 
succeeded  well  at  Logan  House  in  this  parish,  where  it  is  planted  in  a 
fine  ^rder  of  peaty  soil  formerly  monopolised  by  Azaleas  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons — an  ideal  place,  manifestly,  for  L.  Krameri  and  L.  auratum, 
of  which  an  imposing  circular  clump  of  the  “  Golden-rayed  Lily  ”  is  at 
present  in  glorious  bloom.  In  that  position  L.  auratum  often  reaches 
a  height  of  7  or  8  feet. 

My  loftiest  specimen  this  summer  was  a  “  Black  Martagon  ”  (Lilium 
dalmaticum),  which  was  nearly  10  feet  high,  and  produced  above  fifty 
very  dark  purple  flowers.  Szovitzianum  is  another  Lily  that  grows 
taller  and  stronger  year  by  year  ;  and  I  find  that  L.  Humboldti  has 
similar  characteristics.  L.  auratum,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Rev.  H. 
D’Ombrain  recently  pointed  out  in  this  Journal,  is  prone  to  degenerate  ; 
and  so  also,  I  can  certify,  is  L,  longiflorum,  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
mnltiplication  of  its  bulbs.  Speciosum  in  my  own  garden  remains 
conservative ;  if  it  does  not  increase  rapidly,  it  does  not  exhaust  its 
vitality  so  soon  as  those  I  have  already  characterised. 

Contemporaneous  here  with  the  transitory  Tigridias  are  the  CEno- 
theras,  erroneously  denominated  “  Evening  Primroses for  neither  in 
habit,  in  aspect,  in  fragrance,  nor  even  in  their  season  of  bloom  do 
they  in  any  way  resemble  our  favourite  May  flowers.  Of  these  perhaps 
the  loveliest  is  CEnothera  speciosa,  whose  pure  white  blooms  for  perfect 
refinement  could  not  be  surpassed.  Like  all  gentle  beauties  it  has  this 
limitation,  that  it  does  not  last  long  ;  but  as  an  English  poet  has  sung 
■of  the  Lily— 

“  Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  nf  light.” 

This  with  me  is  the  intermediate  season  of  the  Rose;  yet  many 
varieties,  especially  among  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  the  Chinas  and 
Bourbons,  promise  to  be  more  productive  in  autumn  than  they  were  in 
July.  Prominent  among  these  are  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  its  snow 
white  variation.  Souvenir  de  S,  A.  Prince  ;  Marie  Van  Hontte,  to  which 


I  am  ready  to  give  at  any  time  a  first-class  testimonial ;  Anna  Ollivier, 
Medea,  Sappho,  Papa  Gontier  (what  an  affectionate  name  for  a  Rose)  I 
and  his  beautiful  young  daughter,  the  satiny-white  Fiametta  Nabonnand, 
Grace  Darling,  Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Madame 
Lambard.  Among  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  most  splendidly 
promising  are  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  and  Dupuy  Jamain. 

Why  is  that  supremely  beautiful  variety,  entitled  Annie  Wood,  so 
greatly  ignored  ?  Is  it  because  it  dates  back  to  1866,  and  is  necessarily 
superseded  by  more  modern  varieties?  I  venture  upon  the  affirmation, 
that  since  the  period  of  its  introduction  by  Verdier,  it  has  not  been 
excelled,  I  recently  visited  an  extensive  rosarium  where,  among  not 
only  crimsons,  but  varieties  of  every  colour,  Annie  Wood  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  reigning  queen.  If  such  a  Rose  were  introduced  now  by  any 
eminent  firm  it  would  make  a  sensation.  In  the  present  lamentable 
dearth  of  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  its  own  attractive  hue  it  is  possible 
that  its  older  popularity  might  easily  be  revived.  —  David  R, 
Williamson. 


NARCISSI  OR  DAFFODILS. 

The  Narcissus  or  Daffodil  is  related  to  the  beautiful  family  of  the 
Amaryllis.  It  ii  more  frequently  called  Daffodil  than  Narcissus.  It 
is  the  queen  of  hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  that  adorn  our  flower 
borders  and  woodland  walks  in  the  early  spring  months.  When  the 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  have  passed  out  of  bloom,  we  have  the  Daffodils 
when  there  are  not  many  other  hardy  flowers  for  the  eye  to  feast  npon. 
The  Narcissi  are  always  welcome  when  we  see  their  golden  heads  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  spring  breeze. 

Not  only  are  the  flowers  most  beautiful,  but  the  scent  from  them  Is 
delightful  and  refreshing,  especially  from  the  poeticus  varieties,  on  which 
Mr.  Engleheart  is  working  up  by  cross-fertilisation,  and  from  whom  we 
may  expect  some  good  things.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  this  gentle¬ 
man  a  visit  in  the  spring  at  his  residence  in  Hampshire.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  too  late  to  see  his  Daffodils,  but  I  could  see  by  their  robust  foliage 
and  old  flower  stems  that  there  had  been  a  grand  display.  As  we  walked 
round  his  garden  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  border  about  70  yards  long  and 
4  yards  wide,  containing  twenty-five  nursery  beds,  in  which  he  said 
there  were  over  10,000  seedlings.  A  good  number  of  these  had  bloomed, 
and  were  duly  marked  with  stars  or  crosses  on  the  labels.  He  stated 
that  he  had  sent  into  Essex  1000  of  his  best  seedlings  for  a  change  of 
soil,  which  I  believe  is  very  beneficial  for  most  garden  plants  and 
bulbs. 

I  will  now  give  a  little  history  of  this  popular  flower.  It  is  by 
ho  means  a  modern  plant  or  bulb,  as  we  hear  of  it  as  far  back  as 
1670.  Mr.  F.  W,  Burbidge,  in  his  splendid  paper  given  at  the 
Daffodil  Conference  in  .London  this  spring,  says  there  are  to-day  dried 
specimens  of  the  Narcissus  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  and  in  the 
Herbarium  at  Kew,  taken  from  mummy  cases  well  known  to  have 
been  entombed  fully  2000  B.c.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  earliest 
species  of  this  ancient  genus  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise 
men  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

Although  they  are  called  both  Narcissi  and  Daffodils  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  construction  of  the  flowers.  Take  the  Daffodil  first, 
the  six  stamens  are  of  equal  length  and  in  one  series.  In  the  Narcissus 
there  are  also  six  stamens,  but  their  arrangement  is  different,  being 
divided  into  two  sets  of  three  stamens  each,  three  being  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  flower  and  three  much  lower  down.  These  structural 
variations  in  the  flowers  admit  of  a  different  form  of  insect  fertilisation . 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  different  methods  by  and  positions  in  which 
these  beautiful  bulbous  plants  can  be  utilised.  First  they  can  be  planted 
in  large  masses  or  beds,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Barr  in  his  famous 
Daffodil  grounds  at  Long  Ditton.  They  make  a  gorgeous  display  when 
planted  in  clumps  by  the  side  of  woodland  walks  and  lakes,  or  in  the 
herbaceous  borders. 

They  look  very  beautiful  when  planted  on  grassy  slopes  or  dells  and 
accommodate  themselves  readily  to  this  natural  method  of  planting.  This 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Cammell  at  his  charming  Derbyshire  residence, 
Brookfield  Manor,  Hathersage,  where  they  grow  freely.  Here,  planted 
on  a  grassy  slope,  partly  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  belt  of  trees,  is 
Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  (one  of  Mr.  Barr’s  triumphs  from  the 
Pyrenees),  which  flourishes  and  seems  quite  at  home.  With  the  green 
carpet  of  grass  its  soft  yellow  flowers  make  quite  a  picture.  It  is  also 
planted  in  nice  sandy  soil  in  a  pocket  in  the  rockery,  where  it  flourishes 
and  has  few  rivals.  It  has  a  peculiar  variation  in  the  trumpet  of 
some  of  the  flowers,  when  the  usually  plain  month  or  opening  is 
serrated. 

A  few  varieties  that  have  been  experimented  on  as  suitable  for 
naturalising  in  grassy  places  are  obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  a  variety 
of  the  Ajax  section,  with  perianth  and  trumpet  full  yellow,  one  of  the 
best  for  standing  rain  and  wind ;  a  very  early  sort.  Then  comes  Golden 
Spur,  with  its  large  spreading  perianth  and  distinct  rich  yellow  trumpet ; 
followed  by  Nelsoni  major  and  P.  R.  Barr,  the  last-named  is  termed  a 
small  Emperor,  but  it  is  not  so  shy  in  bearing  seed  as  its  parent.  Emperor. 
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Another  variety  is  the  most  beautiful  Sir  Watkin.oae  of  the  fiaeat  of  the 
incomparabilis  group,  with  Princepa  and  W.  P.  Milner,  followed  by 
that  White  Leedsi,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Flora  Wilson,  with  her  pearly 
white  perianth  and  orange  scarlet  cup.  The  caltivation  in  grass  is  very 
simple.  Cut  out  a  square  piece  of  the  turf  with  the  spade  ;  place  the 
bulbs  in  the  prepared  places,  return  the  turf,  press  it  firmly  back  into 
its  place,  and  then  leave  them  until  spring  time,  when  you  will  be 
reward&l  for  your  labours  by  their  green  foliage  and  golden  blossoms. 

For  cultivation  in  beds  and  borders  the  following  list  contains  some 
of  the  best  varieties  given  in  their  proper  order.  I  would  here  mention 
that  at  the  Daffodil  Conference  held  in  London  in  April,  1884,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  made  a  new  classification  of  this 
.popular  family,  and  divided  them  into  three  divisions — viz.,  No.  1, 
Magnicoronati,  or  Trumpet  Daffodil.  No.  2,  Medicoronati,  having  the 
crown  or  cap,  as  it  is  called,  half  as  long  as  the  divisions  of  the  perianth, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  it  is  three-quarters  as  long.  No.  3 
division,  Parvicoronati,  with  crowns  lesa  than  half  as  long  as  the  divisions 
of  the  perianth. 

Teumpet  Daffodils. 

Having  described  the  three  divisions,  I  will  take  first  the  Trumpet 
•varieties,  or  division  No.  1,  and  name  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  such 
>as  do  well  with  us  in  our  soil  and  position  in  the  gardens  at  Totley  Hall, 
I  do  not  quote  them  in  successional  order  as  they  flower,  but  will  begin 
with  Captain  Nelson,  soft,  clear,  yellow  trumpet,  with  large  spreading 
perianth.  The  next  one  is  Distinction,  a  large  and  well-form^  flower, 
with  broad  perianth.  Edw.  Leeds,  a  large,  handsome  variety.  Then 
follows  Emperor,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Backhouse  at 
Darlington,  a  fine,  well  formed  flower,  with  deep  primrose  perianth,  and 
rich  yellow  trumpet.  We  have  a  large  bed  of  this  unique  variety  con¬ 
taining  about  1600  bulbs.  When  they  are  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  gorgeous 
sight.  This  variety  always  blooms  well  the  first  year  after  it  has  been 
•replanted,  and  likes  a  richer  soil  than  some  of  the  other  varieties.  Glory 
of  Leyden  comes  next.  It  has  large  yellow  trumpet  and  perianth,  but 
rather  coarser  than  some  of  its  companions,  in  the  perianth  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  Golden  Spar  is  a  fine  sort,  and  very  early.  Henry  Irving, 
Her  Majesty,  and  J.  G.  Baker  are  three  very  good  sorts,  and  quite 
distinct.  Then  we  have  the  beautiful  rich  yellow  Maximus.  It  is  very 
telling  in  a  collection,  but  not  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  it  does  not  like 
manure.  M.  J.  Berkley  is  another  flue  form  worth  cultivating,  a  little 
■larger  than  the  last  named  variety.  P.  R.  Barr  is  a  very  sturdy  and 
dwarf  grower,  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 

I  have  named  a  few  of  the  best  yellow  self  varieties  belonging  to 
the  Ajax  section,  but  I  must  not  forget  the  minimus,  the  smallest  trumpet 
variety  in  this  section.  It  makes  a  pretty  edging  for  some  of  its  taller 
companions.  I  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  bicolor  varieties,  beginning 
with  the  Empress,  a  companion  to  Emperor.  Both  these  Imperial  forms 
are  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Backhouse.  It  has  a  white  perianth 
of  great  substance,  with  a  rich  yellow  trumpet,  combined  with  fine 
shape.  When  grown  in  pots— four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot — and 
slightly  forced  into  bloom,  it  makes  a  grand  show  in  the  conservatory, 
where  it  can  be  inspected,  and  the  real  beauty  of  the  flower  protected 
from  wind  and  rain.  One  that  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Empress 
is  Horsefieldi,  which  grows  freely  and  multiplies  quickly.  Its  blooms 
last  a  long  time.  This  Daffodil  was  raised  by  a  Lancashire  hand-loom 
weaver,  who,  noticing  a  ripe  pod  of  seed  amongst  his  Daffodils,  gathered 
and  sowed  it,  and  from  this  seed  sprang  up  Horsefieldi.  Empress  has  a 
■flatter  perianth,  and  does  not  bloom  quite  so  soon.  Then  we  have 
Alfred  Parsons,  Dean  Herbert,  Charles  Dickens,  Harrison  Weir,  James 
Walker,  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  with  white  perianths  and  primrose 
trumpets.  Madame  Plemp  is  a  flue  gorgeous  variety,  with  rich  golden 
trumpet,  but  it  is  rather  coarse  in  the  perianth.  Prince ps  is  a  larger 
■flower,  and  very  early.  Grandee  is  an  acquisition  to  the  bicolor  section, 
it  is  very  dwarf,  and  quite  distinct,  the  perianth  being  pure  white,  and 
the  trumpet  a  rich  yellow  finely  imbricated.  It  is  very  useful  for 
decoration  when  cut,  because  of  its  late  flowering  qualities. 

Having  finished  with  the  white-winged  varieties,  I  will  turn  to  the 
whites  and  sulphurs  in  the  Ajax  section.  The  first  ohe  is  Mrs.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  I  think  one  of  the  loveliest  white  forms  we  have  in  the  Ajax 
group.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  to  grow.  It  likes  a 
sunny  slope  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  is  not  partial  to 
manure.  Matson  Vincent  is  a  splendid  little  flower,  and  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  collection.  Albicans,  Colleen  Bawn,  and  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Desmond,  with  her  sulphur  perianth  and  rich  primrose 
trumpet  should  be  mentioned,  to  which  I  would  add  Galatea  and  Lady 
Grosvenor. 

A  most  splendid  and  chaste  variety  is  Madame  De  Graaf,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  white  trumpet  Daffodils.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  chance  seedling 
raised  by  Mynheer  De  Graaf  in  his  nursery  at  Leyden.  There  is  another 
very  fine  variety — not  yet  in  commerce — Ellen  Willmott,  and  this  also 
is  a  chance  seedling  of  the  Horsefieldi  type,  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart  in 
Hampshire.  From  what  I  have  heard  about  it,  it  surpasses  in  form  and 
shape  the  gigantic  Weardalo  Perfection. 

I  believe,  after  all,  that  Dame  Nature  is  the  best  hybridist,  especially 
in  this  class  of  plants,  as  we  seem  to  get  better  things  from  her  than 
from  our  own  handiwork.  Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  chance  seedlings  I 
may  add  the  parentage  of  Weardale  Perfection  is  not  known.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Backhouse  at  Weardale,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Passing  from  these  expensive  gems  I  will  proceed  with  my  selection 
of  general  varieties,  Mrs.  Vincent  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  well  deserving 
A  nook  in  the  most  unique  collections.  It  requires  plenty  of  sandy  soil. 


the  same  as  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  shelter  from  the  ease  winds. 
Then  we  have  that  little  sulphur  gem,  W.  P.  Milner,  named  after  Mr. 
W.  A.  Milner’s  late  father,  a  thorough  florist,  who  resided  at  Meersbrook 
Park.  Wm.  Goldring,  the  Swan’s  Neck  Daffodil,  with  snow  white 
perianth  and  primrose  trumpet.  Both  these  two  are  very  elegant 
varieties. 

Incomparabilis  and  other  Daffodils. 

1  have  now  finished  with  the  Ajax,  or  Trumpet  Daffodils,  and  will  go 
on  with  the  Incomparabilis  varieties,  those  with  the  cup  half  as  long  as 
the  divisions.  Autocrat,  large  yellow  perianth  and  cup,  widely  expanded. 
C.  J.  Backhouse,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  the  yellow 
sorts.  It  has  a  long  orange  scarlet  cup,  which  is  very  effective  when 
arranged  in  vases.  Gloria  Mundi  has  a  fine  bold  yellow  perianth,  with 
a  large  expanded  cup  heavily  tinted  orange  scarlet.  King  of  che 
Netherlands  is  similar  to  the  last  named.  Queen  Sophia,  George 
Nicholson,  and  Cynosure  are  all  beautiful  forms  with  orange  and  scarlet 
tinted  cups.  All  varieties  with  scarlet  or  orange  tinged  cups  should  be 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun  with  brown  holland  or  canvas,  made  so  that  it 
will  roll  up  and  down  on  wood  rafters. 

The  Barri  or  Star  Narcissi  now  claim  attention.  Barri  conspicuus 
is  a  most  magnificent  and  well-formed  sort.  In  large  plots  it  looks  very 
stately.  Golden  Gem  is  another  of  the  same  class.  Maurice  Vilmorin 
belongs  to  the  Albidus  group,  perianth  creamy  white,  cup  lemon  stained 
orange  scarlet.  Sensation,  another  good  one,  with  a  slightly  reflexed 
perianth,  very  effective  in  a  collection  ;  Dorothy  E.  Weymss,  a  later  sort 
with  white  perianth  and  yellow  cup,  goes  well  with  the  lovely  Bernard! 
variety  ;  H.  B,  Buxton,  a-free  bloomer  with  orange  scarlet  cup  and 
white  perianth. 

The  Leedsi  section  is  a  beautiful  one.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  like 
a  six-pointed  star,  white  perianth  and  canary  cup.  Katherine  Spurrell, 
broad  white  perianth  and  canary  cup,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other. 
Hon,  Mrs.  Barton  and  Madame  Magdalena  de  Graaf  are  both  well  worth 
growing.  The  last  named  is  usually  twin-flowered.  The  next  group  is 
Backhouse!.  Of  these  there  are  only  four  of  five  catalogued  and  only 
two  that  I  consider  worth  growing — viz.,  H.  J.  Glinis  and  Backhouse!. 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  in  the  Nelson!  class.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Back¬ 
house,  Wm.  Backhouse,  Nelson!  major,  and  Aurantius  are  all  worth 
cultivating  and  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  pence.  I  must  not  forget 
the  Angels’  Tears  Narciss,  Triandrus  albus,  the  Cyclamen-flowered  form. 
It  has  been  used  with  success  as  a  pollen  parent  in  hybridising.  Nor 
the  little  Rush-leaved  variety.  Narcissus  juncifolius,  which  is  Quite  at 
home  in  a  nook  on  the  rockery.  It  is  the  smallest  variety  of  its  class. 
There  are  several  double  forms  worth  attention.  Incomparabilis  plenus 
and  Aurantius  plenus,  or  Butter  and  Eggs  as  it  is  often  called,  Albus 
plenus  Aurantius,  or  Eggs  and  Bacon,  or  Orange  Phoenix,  as  it  rejoices  in 
three  names,  Albus  sulphureus,  known  also  as  Codlins  and  Cream  and 
Sulphur  Pnoenix,  with  that  beautiful  Roae-like  Daffodil  OJorus  plenus, 
a  rich  full  yellow,  well  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  Jonquil. 

The  Burbidgei  varieties,  named  after  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  of  Trinity 
College  Gardens,  Dublin,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the  popular  genus. 
The  cup  of  the  flower  is  a  little  longer  than  the  Poeticus  section, 
Beatrice  Heseltine,  Crown  Princess,  and  Burbidgei — an  early  variety  and 
valuable  for  cutting — Falstaff,  John  Bain,  Little  Dick,  Princess  Louise, 
and  St.  John’s  Beauty  are  all  neat  little  gems  and  very  cheap. 

The  last  section  to  mention  is  the  Poeticus  varieties,  and  1  think  they 
are  the  most  charming  and  sweet  examples  of  the  Daffodil.  They  can 
be  used  for  wreaths  and  crosses  and  are  most  valuable  as  cut  flowers, 
coming  so  early  in  the  year.  In  vases,  arranged  with  a  little  of  their 
own  foliage,  they  have  few  rivals.  Poeticus  ornatus,  very  early,  Poeticus 
poetarum,  very  distinct,  pure  white  perianth,  and  bright  orange  scarlet 
cup.  The  last  to  bloom  is  the  beautiful  Gardenia  variety,  Alba  plena 
odorata,  a  most  splendid  variety.  When  well  grown  it  is  equal  to  any 
Gardenia  flower.  It  requires  a  more  retentive  soil  and  deeper  planting 
than  most  of  its  companions,  say  about  6  inches  deep.  I  have  now 
completed  my  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Narcissi  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  day. — {Read,  hy  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkenshaw,  Gardener  to 
W.  A.  Milner,  Esq.,  Totley  Hall,  Sheffield,  at  a  nieeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  S''ciety,  on  August  \2th,  1896.) 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  RUN  INTO  WALES. 

Not  to  that  part  of  the  principality  in  which  the  rising  young 
gardener,  Mr.  C.  Poster,  grows  vegetables  so  well,  and  makes  his 
presence  felt  at  the  Cardiff  and  other  shows,  but  along  the  northern 
coast,  was  a  confiding  man  tempted  a  little  while  ago  by  a  shrewd  and 
sturdy  son  of  Wales  and  a  famous  British  gardener.  It  was  at  the 
Chester  show  that,  overcome  by  feelings  of  patriotism,  he  was  impelled 
to  steal  a  day  or  two  for  a  glance  at  the  ancient  mountains,  which  he 
felt  he  wonld  enjoy  the  more  with  an  appreciative  companion.  The 
appeal  to  “  Come  over  the  border  with  me ;  you  will  never  regret  it,” 
was  so  earnest  as  to  be  irresistible,  and  forthwith  we  started,  the  stranger 
following  in  faith  the  guidance  of  his  leader. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  after  the  express  sped  out  of  Chester 
before  the  tempter  was  within  the  charmed  zone  of  his  native  land,  and 
as  we  rushed  along,  with  the  mountains  on  the  left  and  the  sea  on  the 
right,  the  stolen  trip  became  qaite  exhilarating.  Flint  was  the  first 
“  stop,”  then  lively  looking  Rhyl,  and  thence  in  turn  old  Colwyn  and 
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Llandudno  Junction  ;  but  still  we  went  on  past  Conway,  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  its  castle,  and  next  the  lofty  Penmaenmawr  to  a  station  just 
beyond,  the  name  of  which  is  more  easy  to  write  than  pronounce — at 
least  by  an  ordinary  Englishman,  but  to  the  guide  a  precious  morsel 
rolled  over  the  tongue  with  a  click  and  a  clan  in  the  to  him  euphonious 
Llanfairfechan. 

Llanfairfechan  appears  to  be  about  midway  between  Llandudno  and 
Bangor,  both  of  which  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Anglesea  more 
clearly  still  a  dozen  miles  or  less  across  the  water,  which  separates  it 
from  the  mainland.  A  quiet  restful  place  is  this  charming  Welsh  nook, 
which  recedes  from  the  coast,  and  is  studded  with  substantial  residences 
here  and  there,  many  of  them  as  if  embowered  amongst  the  trees,  that 
seem  to  grow  with  unwonted  luxuriance  ;  while  behind  them  all  are  the 
everlasting  hills,  with  clouds  as  if  playing  hide  and  seek  around  their 
lofty  summits. 

The  Welshman  was  happy,  as  well  he  might  be,  in  this  salubrious  spot 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  while  the  stranger  was  delighted. 
Both  were  soon  at  home,  for  in  a  roadside  inn  was  found  as  host  a  once 
worthy  gardener,  also  then  and  now  most  worthy  man,  Moses  Williams, 
who  has  in  his  time  placed  many  another  good  man  in  the  second 
position  at  shows  both  in  Wales  and  England.  Moses,  when  he  found 
out  who  his  callers  were,  was  quick  to  offer  hospitality.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  sojourners  and  make  them  wish  to  stay,  was 
found  strolling  near  the  beach  a  gentleman  still  more  widely  known  in 
the  horticultural  world,  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  the  head  of  the  great  Man¬ 
chester  seed  house,  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait — a  greater  business  than 
many  persona  comprehend — who  sought  for  health  on  this  fair  coast 
some  years  ago,  found  it,  and  built  himself  a  villa  in  sequestered  Llan¬ 
fairfechan.  Fuchsias  peep  over  the  wall  of  the  garden,  which  is  entered 
through  the  Laburnum  and  Clematis  arch,  while  in  the  borders  are 
found  bright  bushes  of  two-year-old  “Geraniums,”  that  not  uncommonly 
pass  the  winter  there  without  the  least  protection ;  while  Figs  ripen 
their  fruits  on  open  bushes,  thus  indicating  a  favoured  clime. 

But  with  all  its  rural  attractions  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
marine  resort  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilisation.  Very  far  indeed  is 
such  from  being  the  case.  For  of  excellent  hotels  there  is  good  choice, 
and  we  should  have  to  travel  far  to  find  one  more  sweet  and  clean,  more 
home-like  and  enjoyable  than  the  Queen’s,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Ayland. 
There  were  found  good  refuge,  good  company,  and  good  things,  such  as 
to  make  one  wish  to  longer  stay,  and  desire  to  return  again.  But  with 
such  scenery  around,  and  a  sight  of  the  woods  of  Penrhyn  not  many 
miles  away,  and  ancient  Beaumaris  nestling  over  the  water,  with  a 
delightful  day  and  a  vivifying  atmosphere,  there  was  no  disposition 
to  rest  even  at  the  Queen’s,  Mr,  Tait’s  cosy  marine  villa,  or  in  pretty 
Llanfairfechan,  and  Mr.  Ayland’s  carriage  and  pair  were  soon  in 
requisition. 

To  Beaumaris  for  lunch  was  the  first  objective,  but  though  this  was 
only  seven  miles  as  the  gulls  fly,  it  was  necessary  to  go  fifteen  miles 
round  to  reach  it ;  and  a  pleasant  necessity  too,  for  a  drive  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  with  luxuriant  growth  flanking  the  road  and 
clothing  the  banks ;  splendid  fields  of  Tait’s  Best  of  All  Swedes,  and 
gardens  full  of  produce,  with  rich  tree-clad  slopes  on, the  left,  and  the 
glistening  sea  on  the  right,  and  trains  rushing  along  its  margin — all  was 
so  different  to  the  scant  brown  herbage  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
the  arid  South  that  the  drive  was  a  feast  richly  enjoyed. 

Skirting  Penrhyn  through  a  veritable  tunnel  of  foliage,  and  glancing 
at  the  charming  model  village  near  the  noble  entrance,  we  were  soon  in 
long,  prosperous  looking  Bangor.  Glancing  across  the  Straits  are  seen 
dotted  among  the  wooded  slopes  the  Welsh  homes  of  many  Manchester 
merchants ;  but  to  reach  them  we  have  to  cross  the  gorge  by  the 
wonderful  Menai  suspension  bridge,  that  hangs  like  a  gigantic  spider’s 
web  high  above  the  water  not  far  from  Stephenson’s  triumph,  the  great 
tubular  bridge,  which  is  literally  the  high  road  (for  trains)  to  Holyhead 
for  Ireland,  Over  the  bridge  an  hour’s  drive  took  us  to  Beaumaris,  a 
quiet  looking  old-world  town,  of  which  the  most  interesting  feature 
seems  to  be  the  Ivy-clad  ruins  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  ponderous 
castle. 

A  little  rest,  then  back  again  to  Bangor,  to  meet  the  train  from 
Liverpool,  and  greet  that  fine  old  gardener  Mr.  W.  Speed,  of  Penrhyn  ; 
and  as  gardeners  often  run  in  pairs,  so  it  was  on  this  occasion,  for  with 
him  was  a  former  pupil — Mr.  McKellar,  of  Sandringham.  The  Penrhyn 
estate  runs  up  to  the  town,  and  we  were  soon  within  its  large  and 
splendidly  timbered  park,  which  Mr.  Speed  has  done  so  much  to 
beautify  by  the  planting  of  Ferns,  shrubs,  and  trees  ;  also  opening  out 
beautiful  vistas.  The  castle  is  a  massive  pile  of  enormous  extent,  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  of  which  Mr.  Speed  has  covered  with  creepers 
of  various  kinds.  This  has  been  no  light  task,  for  the  building  is 
surrounded  by  a  width  of  some  8  feet  of  concrete,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  dry.  Difficulties  are,  however,  only  regarded  as  tit-bits  by 
earnest  men,  who  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  it  is  their  pleasure,  to 
overcome  them.  The  creepers,  therefore,  were  planted  in  the  lawn  by 
which  the  building  is  surrounded,  taken  through  the  concrete  in  pipes 
until  the  walls  were  reached.  Here  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  seems  very 
much  at  home,  colouring  beautifully,  and  Mr.  Speed  points  out  the 
difference  between  it  and  A.  Roy  lei,  which  is  very  fine  indeed.  In 
angles  he  has  contrived  boxes  for  shrubs  and  bright  flowers,  to  relieve 
the  sombreness  of  the  huge  pile  ;  and  in  one  corner  was  observed  a 
remarkably  healthy  specimen  of  Bambusa  falcata.  There  is  a 
salubrious  climate  at  Penrhyn,  as  is  apparent  when  we  enter  the 
gardens. 

The  flower  garden  is  a  delightful  resort,  partially  enclosed  by  walls. 
It  is  not  large,  but  unconventional,  interesting  and  beautiful.  Parallel 


with  one  of  the  walls  and  conservatory,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
terrace  walk,  are  festoons  on  chains  of  Clematis  Jackmanni  and  Canary 
Creepers  in  quite  extraordinary  luxuriance,  producing  a  charming  effect; 
On  this  terrace  a  little  bedding  out  is  done,  small  beds  being  a  glow  of 
colour  with  the  crimson  semperflorens  Begonia  known  as  Lemoinei, 
Vernoni,  and  Crimson  Gem.  These  beds  are  a  sparkling  mass  of 
luxuriant  growth,  the  result  of  rich  soil  and  abundance  of  water. 
Another  long  but  informal  arrangement  of  flowers  in  box  panels  is 
effectively  displayed  on  the  terrace.  From  it  the  lawn  slopes  westward, 
terminating  in  a  dell-like  border  with  a  fine  background  of  trees.  In 
this  border  Bamboos,  Eulalias,  Liliums,  and  various  other  plants  flourish 
in  a  manner  that  evokes  exclamations  of  surprise.  To  the  query  “  What 
is  the  secret  of  it  all,  Mr.  Speed  ?  ”  came  the  prompt  reply — a  real 
gardener’s  answer — “  Well,  not  a  bad  climate,  plenty  of  muck  and  plenty 
of  water.  If  you  want  to  make  things  grow,  make  the  soil  rich,  and 
let  the  hose  run  all  night ;  it’s  of  no  use  dribbling.”  The  informal  beds 
on  the  lawn  are  occupied  much  in  the  same  way,  brightened  with  yellow 
Marguerites,  while  grouped  here  and  there  in  the  grass  are  Bamboos, 
Palms,  Griselinias,  and  other  plants  of  a  semi-tropical  nature. 

Magnificent  bushes  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  lawn,  but  they  are  nothing  like  what  they  were  before  the  severe 
“  February  frost”  that  many  gardeners  remember  so  well.  Prior  to  that 
ordeal  they  were  trees  that  met  over  a  large  arch  from  which  myriads  of 
flowers  hung,  forming  a  canopy  of  scarlet  and  purple — a  sight  such  as 
could  scarcely  be  seen  elsewhere.  That  cruel  frost  cut  the  Fuchsias 
down  to  the  ground,  yet  in  two  seasons  the  bushes  are  about  8  feet  high 
and  through,  with  foliage  of  the  deepest  green  and  every  branchlet 
wreathed  with  flowers.  Waggonloads  of  flowering  branches  could  be 
cut,  and  these  Fuchsias  should  be  cherished  as  a  rich  possession. 

We  turn  to  the  walls,  as  everybody  must  when  he  sees  huge  Myrtles 
like  sheets  of  white  flowers,  the  plants  as  thickly  covered  with  blossoms 
as  are  the  most  densely  laden  Hawthorn  trees  in  May.  In  contrast  are 
brilliant  Pomegranates,  Rhododendron  Lady  Alice  Fitz william  in  such 
health  as  is  never  seen  in  pots,  and  every  tip  containing  its  bud  j 
Chiosya  ternata,  covering  an  enormous  area,  surely  the  finest  plant  in 
Britain  ;  Lapageria  rosea  in  a  shaded  place  ;  and  also  in  the  shade,  not 
on  walls,  fine  specimen  Camellias.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many 
things  that  deserve  mention,  but  memory  is  treacherous,  and  note-taking 
was  out  of  the  question  during  the  quick  march  round. 

We  passed  through  the  kitchen  gardens  with  their  bright  borders  of 
flowers,  luxuriant  vegetables,  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  but  these  did 
not  more  impress  than  the  remarkable  cleanliness,  splendid  order,  and 
systematic  work  that  was  apparent  on  every  hand.  Also  we  “  ran 
through  the  houses  ” — not  very  extensive,  but  their  contents  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a  master  mind,  as  well  as  evidence  of  efficient  colleagues  in 
executing  the  work  in  all  departments. 

There  is  a  range  of  capacious  vineries  with  Vines  in  them  the  reverse 
of  young  as  counted  by  years,  as  they  were  planted  in  1844,  but  for 
vigour  of  growth,  leafage,  and  Grapes  appear  as  if  rising  into  man¬ 
hood.  The  secret  of  their  condition  is  that  the  roots  are  young  and 
evidently  find  what  is  needed.  They  are  in  inside  and  outside  borders 
which  have  been  renewed  alternately,  and  hence  the  fine  fruit  that  is 
borne  by  these  more  than  half  century  old  Vines.  Mr.  Speed  is  a 
utilitarian.  He  seeks  for  healthy  growth  and  excellent  fruit,  not  for 
straight,  trim,  polished  rode.  The  nerves  of  some  men  would  be  shocked 
by  the  spurs  on  the  older  Vines,  for  they  are  6  feet  long,  trained  up  to 
the  main  rods,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  bundle,  but  there  is  no 
crowding  of  the  foliage,  or  there  would  be  no  such  crops  of  Grapes, 
Muscats  being  especially  fine.  Several  varieties  are  grown  from  the 
ancient  and  indispensable  Black  Hamburgh  to  the  modern  Appley 
Towers  and  Lady  Hutt.  They  would  seem  as  if  pruned  on  the  principle 
of  choosing  the  best  buds  for  bearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  once 
famous  grower,  Mr.  Henderson,  who  made  Cole  Orton  famous  for  its 
Grapes  a  generation  ago. 

Peaches  are  grown  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  huge  trees  full 
of  youthful  vigour,  with  deep  green,  scrupulously  clean  foliage  and 
splendid  fruits.  Two  Fig  trees  are  on  the  back  wall,  the  other  on  a  low 
arched  front  trellis,  fill  every  inch  of  the  allotted  space  in  a  house  60  feet 
long,  and  bear  enormously. 

As  in  many  other  establishments  no  great  variety  of  plants  is  grown 
under  glass,  but  only  a  few  kinds  of  such  as  are  needed  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  these  in  goodly  numbers.  Calanthes  are  in  wonderful 
vigour,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  such  as  are  not  commonly  seen,  while 
Chrysanthemums,  both  in  bush  and  single  stem  form,  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  an  enthusiast. 

After  a  rest  in  Mr.  Speed’s  pleasant  home,  we  drive  through  the 
park  in  which  he  has  established  Brackens  and  other  Ferns,  gathered 
from  the  mountain  sides,  and  grouped  them  as  if  they  were  indigenous 
to  their  positions.  There  appear  to  be  acres  of  them,  and  they  repre¬ 
sent  what  can  be  done  by  good  taste  and  persevering  industry  over  a 
series  of  years.  For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Speed  has  lived  and  loved  and 
laboured  at  Penrhyn.  He  has  worked  in  a  good  climate  and  good  soil, 
making  the  best  of  both,  and  the  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence 
— a  splendid  garden  splendidly  managed. 

The  visit  was  a  treat,  and  not  the  least  gratifying  part  of  it  was  in 
seeing  a  gardener  who  has  worked  so  long  and  so  well,  as  active, 
physically  and  mentally  as  a  youth ;  at  least,  if  he  were  much  more  alert 
in  his  early  days  than  now,  he  would  be  something  of  a  phenomenon. 
Thanks  are  tendered  to  him  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  not  less 
sincerely  to  Mr.  Tait,  without  whose  good  heart  and  guidance  so  much 
could  not  have  Iteen  seen  and  enjoyed  during  this  stolen  trip  into  Wales, 
and  memorable  sojourn  at  salubrious  Llanfairfechan. — The  Steangbr, 
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Events  of  the  Week.— To-day  (Wednesday),  and  to-morrow,  is 
the  Shrewsbury  show,  of  which  a  brief  telegraphic  report  will  be  found 
on  page  179.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be 
occupied  by  the  f§te  of  the  National  Co-operative  Society,  while  on 
Tuesday  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  the  Brighton  Summer  Show  will  open.  On 
Wednesday  the  Reading  Show  will  be  held. 

-  Weathee  in  London. — Except  for  a  few  showers  on  Friday 

morning  the  latter  half  of  last  week  was  dry  and  clear,  as  were  Sunday 
and  Monday  of  this  week.  Tuesday,  however,  was  a  very  wet  day,  rain 
falling  incessantly.  Wednesday  brought  a  further  change,  the  sky  being 
bright  and  clear. 

-  Royal  Hoeticultural  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
■Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  August  25th,  1  to  5  P.M. 
A  lecture  on  “  Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley  ”  will  be  given  at  three  o’clock 
by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  F.R.H.S. 


-  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  (Liver¬ 
pool  Branch). — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  there  being  a  good 
attendance  of  members  present.  Mr,  Drake,  who  was  placed  on  the 
syllabus  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  “  Culture  of  the  Cyclamen,”  having 
been  called  away  to  the  Continent,  the  members  devoted  the  evening  to 
a  discussion  on  “  The  Tomato,”  nearly  everything  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  culture  being  thoroughly  sifted.  Mr.  Ardran’s  remarks 
were  particularly  interesting.  The  exhibits  staged  were  of  a  very  high 
order.  Miss  Edwards  winning  with  a  pretty  selection  of  hardy  annuals. 
Begonias  were  excellent,  more  especially  the  doubles  staged  by  Mr. 
Ardran,  which  were  perfect,  and  gained  for  him  first  prize  and  a 
certificate.  He  also  won  with  a  fine  dish  of  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Dale  won 
with  good  single  Begonias,  Mr.  Hosking  being  a  good  second.  Mr.  Dale 
a 'so  staged  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Madame  Desgrange  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  Mr.  Hacking  was  awarded  second  prize  for  Carnations. 
"Mr.  Hosking  won  with  Marrows.  Mr.  Kangley  exhibited  Gladioli  and 
Dahlias  ;  Mr.  Redfern  Coleus  ;  Mr.  Dodd  Lilium  la.icifolinm  and  S  -veet 
Peas ;  Mr.  Cooper  Orchid,  Geranium,  and  Gloxinia  blooms,  all  of  which 
were  much  admired.  For  collection  of  Begonias  for  highest  number  of 
points  Mr.  Gillanders  had  ten  placed  to  his  credit. — R.  P.  R. 


- CouLSDON  Cottage  Garden  Society. — This  young  Society 

held  its  second  summer  show  on  the  12th  inst.  Last  year  it  began  by 
■filling  a  small  mission  hall  and  some  covered  annexes.  This  year  it 
broke  out  into  a  roomy  meadow,  and  not  only  filled  a  large  tent,  but  its 
poultry  and  rabbit  classes  overflowed  into  a  smaller  one.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  exhibits  sent  from  the  gardener  of  the  Cane  Hill 
Asylum,  and  some  small  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  local 
residents,  the  show  was  made  up  of  cottager  exhibits.  There  are  two 
•classes,  one  for  cottagers  who  either  work  in  gardens  or  have  small 
greenhouses,  and  one  for  hona  fide  workers  who  have  no  such 
appliances.  Throughout  the  exhibits  were  excellent.  The  parish  is  a 
wide  one  and  includes  hill  and  dale,  yet  all  on  the  chalk,  the  surface  soil 
not  being  naturally  deep,  and  has  been  developed  in  the  best  gardens 
only  after  great  expenditure  of  labour.  Some  of  the  gardens,  however, 
were  first-rate,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  W.  Walker,  C  wmbor,  J.  Jeffrys, 
and  W.  Cain,  whilst  in  the  valley,  where  houses  are  more  crowded,  the 
umall  gardens  of  Messrs.  J.  Coomber,  Bamford,  and  Murray  were  capital 
'It  is  of  no  special  interest  to  mention  exhibitors  of  produce.  The  kidney 
and  round  Potatoes,  Carrots,  winter  and  spring-sown  Onions,  Peas, 
Runner  and  Dwarf  French  Beans,  especially  in  the  second  class,  and 
other  produce,  not  excepting  Cabbages,  which  were  for  the  season  first- 
rate,  were  remarkably  good.  Cut  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit  were  also 
very  good.  The  show  is  well  supported  by  the  venerable  Rector,  Canon 
-^Stewart,  and  his  amiable  lady,  and  the  local  geiftry  who  take  in  it  great 
interest,  and  is  admirably  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Peacock, 
the  Secretaries.  Mr.  A.  Dean  gave  an,  address  to  a  large  audience  on 


behalf  of  the  Surrey  Cbunty  Opupcil  when  the  presentation  of  prizes 

ill  •*!,«.  '  ■  *“  i»-^<iaTgJ6l  «  >  cr  ^ 

t  ook  place  in  the  afternooui  '  '• 


-  Princess  Henry  op  Battenberg  thanks  Messrs.  W.  k  G. 

Drover  for  their  kind  thought  in  sending  the  lovely  wteath  of  OrchiJs 
which  has  been  placed  on  Prince  Henry’s  tomb. — Osborne,  August  ICth, 
1896.  , 

- Floating  Plants. — In  “  Notes  and  Gleanings  ”  of  the  last 

issue  reference  was  made  to  this  interesting  and  uncommon  aquatic 
Salvinia  natans,  and  of  which  it  may  be  additionally  interesting  to 
remark  that  there  is  a  healthy  patch  of  it  growing  in  the  aquarium  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  attractive  object 
amongst  its  numerous  aquatic  congeners.  There  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  description  of  the  Salvicia  in  the  latest  edition  of  Johnson  s 
Gardeners’  Dictionary. — W.  G. 

- Hamburg  Exhibition.  1897. — The  Council  of  the  Royal 

H  irticultural  Society  has  formed  a  Committee  to  co-operate  in  England 
with  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Great  Hamburg  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  1897.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  requested 
to  act  on  this  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Chairman  ;  H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Dr.  Morris,  Baron  Schrdler,  Owen  Thomas,  Geo.  Bunyaid,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
P  e.  PI.  Selfe  Leonard,  Cbas.  E.  Shea,  W.  Marshall,  Philip  Crowley,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  M.A.  The  Committee  will  be  called  together  as  soon 
as  the  holiday  season  is  over. 

-  The  National  Co-operative  Show. — Mr.  Edward  Owea 

Greening,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  theNational  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  informs 
us  that  the  entries  for  this  great  show  again  show  an  increase,  although 
last  year’s  total  of  4211  exhibits  was  a  record  number.  The  increase 
for  the  present  year  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  prolonged  drought 
has  led  to  unusually  early  ripening  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  has 
ii  juriously  affected  fruit  crops.  The  show,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
great  Co-operative  Festival,  will  fill  the  uave  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from 
end  to  end,  occunying  in  all  over  half  a  mile  of  tables.  An  interesting 
new  feature  this  year  will  be  the  photographs  of  “  Workmen’s  Gardens 
of  Taste,”  for  which  special  prizes  are  offered. 

-  Caladiums. — As  the  season  is  fast  approaching  for  the  earliest 

batch  to  be  matured,  perhaps  a  few  words  on  their  treatment  during  the 
resting  period  may  be  of  service.  Having  grown  them  successfully  for 
several  years,  I  have  always  attained  the  best  results  by  keeping  the 
bulbs  fairly  moist  during  the  winter,  watering  them  every  second  or 
third  week  throughout.  I  have  heard  many  gardeners  complain  of  the 
dry  rot,  but  if  the  above  treatment  be  followed  they  will  not  only  find 
their  bulbs  plump  and  sound  when  starting  them,  but  the  growth  will 
be  more  vigorous  than  under  the  drying-off  process.  I  noted  an  instance 
of  this  at  an  establishment  near  here  during  the  early  spring  months. 
A  large  plant  was  growing  by  the  centre  walk  in  a  fernery,  a  position 
where  the  bulb  was  in  a  constant  drip  all  the  winter.  The  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  55°  in  the  winter,  60°  being  more  suitable. 
— H.  W.  B. 

- Epsom  Horticultural  Society. — After  many  years  of  rest 

a  flower  show,  which  bids  fair  to  grow  into  a  good  one  in  due  course, 
has  been  reorganised  at  Epsom,  and  the  first  was  held  in  the  pleasant 
grounds  of  Woodcote  Hall,  the  residence  of  C.  F.  Murray,  Esq.,  on  the 
13ch  inst.  Very  largely  the  show  has  grown  out  of  the  considerable 
development  of  the  allotment  garden  areas  in  the  district  and  of  a  desire 
to  have  these  consolidated,  so  that  their  produce  might  be  displayed  at 
one  exhibition.  This  was  done  with  considerable  success,  a  very  large 
number  of  classes  being  scheduled,  and  generally  the  exhibits  and  the 
competition  were  excellent.  The  show  has  great  possibilities,  and  must, 
well  managed,  grow  into  a  very  popular  one.  We  briefly  note  some  of 
the  honorary  exhibits,  amongst  which  were  the  fine  plant  groups  set  up 
bv  Mr.  Pledger,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Northey  ;  Mr.  Morse,  who 
also  sent  many  very  fine  Palms ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill> 
whilst  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  had  a  fine  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  and  Messrs.  J.  Oheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had  beautiful  Dahlias, 
including  charming  Cactus  forms  in  great  variety.  In  the  gardener* 
competing  classes  Mr.  Buss,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Soden,  Esq.,  was  first 
with  the  most  graceful  arrangements,  and  Mr.  Bridges,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Coles,  Esq.,  who  was  second,  had  most  bloom  and  colour.  Mr. 
Bridges  had  the  best  six  specimen  plants,  and  Mr.  Buss  a  capital  half 
dozen  of  Begonias. .  A  qtiarming  table  arrangement  with  red  Roses, 
Bramble  foliage,  and  Maidenhair  Ferii  attracted  much  admiration.  The 
cottager  products  were  generally  excellent.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  but  the  prize  distribution  proceedings  were  far  too  pro¬ 
longed.  Another  year  efforts  must  be  made  to  furnish  plenty  of 
attractions  for  visitors. 
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-  Rhus  COTiyus. — This  interesting  old-fashioned  decidnoBS 

shrub,  known  as  the  Venetian  Sumach,  or  the  Wig  Tree — the  latter 
appellation  owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  its  plume-like  inflorescence 
has  to  a  wig — appears  to  be  unusually  floriferous  this  year,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  quantity  sold  in  the  Birmingham  market,  where  its 
elegant  pale-purple  coloured  trusses  have  been  much  admired.  The 
name  “  Wild  Olive,’’  arises  presumably  from  its  small  green-colo«ired 
Olive  fruit-like  berries,  resembling  the  latter  in  appearancei  It  is  a 
shrub  deserving  of  extended  introduction  amongst  shrubbery  borders 
and  other  suitable  positions,  the  wonder  being  that  it  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  grown. — G. 

-  Wakefield  Paxtox  Society.— At  the  ordinary  weekly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  goodly 
number  assembled  to  listen  to  an  essay  by  Mr.  G.  Bott  of  Walton,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  B,  Whiteley 
presided,  and  Mr.  L.  Dobinson  was  in  the  vice-chair,  and  the  attendance 
included  the  Mayor  (Councillor  Milnes)  and  the  ex-Mayor  (Councillor 
J.  Nicholson).  Mr.  Bott’s  subject  last  Saturday  evening  was  "Notes  on 
the  EosaceaB  Order,’’  and  in  a  well-prepared  paper,  the  reading  of  which 
occupied  about  forty  minutes,  he  dealt  with  the  subject  ’n  a  very  clever 
and  thorough  manner,  and  the  interesting  and  instructive  details  he 
gave  were  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention.  A  short  discussion 
ensued  on  the  paper. 

-  Trachelium  C(ERULEum.  —  Formerly  a  commonly  grown 

cultivated  plant,  this  pretty  blue-flowered  Throat  wort  is  now  seldom  found 
in  greenhouses.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  many  who  saw  the  large 
number  of  plants  employed  by  Mr.  Pledger,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Northey  of  Epsom,  in  the  effective  plant  group  which  he  arranged  the 
other  day  at  that  place.  The  Trachelium  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
although  rarely  grown  as  such  is  usually  termed  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant.  Practically  it  is  a  greenhouse  perennial,  as  it  is  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  put  in  now  or  in  the  spring.  Many  years  ago  it  was  freely 
employed  to  form  specimen  pot  plants.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  broad 
flat  bracts  or  clusters,  are  small  like  those  of  Slatice  incana,  and  blue. 
Mr.  Pledger’s  plants  were  all  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring.  They 
were  from  1 .5  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  blooming  profusely, — D, 

-  Linaeia  ALPIKa. — Visitors  to  the  Alps  or  other  European 

mountain  regions  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  beautiful  tufted  plant  growing 
in  moist  crevices  of  rocks  and  covered  with  attractive  flowers  of  a  deep 
violet-blue,  with  a  bright  golden  throat.  The  leaves  are  linear,  or 
almost  terete,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  placed  four  in  a  whorl  around 
the  slender  stems.  The  flowers,  which  measure  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  are  spurred  and  produced  in  terminal  loosely  capitate  racemes 
throughout  the  summer.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  rock  plants,  easy  to  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  readily 
increased  by  means  of  seeds.  If  grown  in  exposed  and  sunny  positions 
it  requires  an  occasional  watering  to  develop  the  best  qualities.  It 
thrives  best,  says  a  transatlantic  contemporary,  in  slightly  shady  places 
in  a  deep  and  moist  fissure,  or  where  it  is  protected  by  overhanging 
rocks  or  ledges,  or  close  to  a  waterfall,  where  the  air  is  moist  and  cool. 
Under  favourable  condiiions  it  forms  quite  large  tufts,  and  is  then  very 
effective, 

-  The  Prevention  of  Forest  and  Prairie  Fiees;  —  This 

is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  seriously  considered  in  many  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  those  where  large  tracts  of  country  are  liable  to  he 
fired,  and  where  such  fires  are  likely  to  extend  to  villages  and  town¬ 
ships.  A  recent  report  from  the  Chief  Fire  Warden  of  Minnesota  shows 
in  a  very  clear  manner  the  organisation  provided  for  suppression  of 
forest  fires,  and  damage  to  State  forests.  The  Chief  Warden  appoints 
sub-wardens  in  the  various  localities,  while  mayors  of  cities  act  as  such, 
and  these  have  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the  penalties  proposed  under 
the  Act  to  prevent  the  lighting  of  prairie  and  forest  fires  ;  they  must 
co-operate  with  wardens  of  neighbouring  districts,  and  arrest  without 
warrant  any  found  violating  the  Act,  and  bring  such  before  a  magistrate. 
Railroad  Companies  in  Minnesota  have  to  use  spark-arresters  on  their 
locomotives,  and  keep  their  tracts  clear  of  combustible  matter.  They 
must  also  concentrate  all  available  help  to  extinguish  fires  occurring 
along  their  route.  Besides  his  duties  as  above  indicated,  the  Chief  Fire 
Warden  has,  says  a  contemporary,  to  investigate  the  extent  of  forests  in 
the  State,  the  cause  of  and  damage  done  by  fires,  and  methods  for 
promoting  re-growth  of  timber,  Minnesota  has  about  6,000,000  acres  of 
prairie  land,  and  during  the  year  73,000  acres  were  burned  over,  in 
addition  to  8000  acres  of  forest.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
1325  dollars. 


-  Buttons’  Tender  and  True  Bean.  —  I  found  this  fine 

climbing  Bean  in  great  form  the  other  day,  both  at  Ampthill  House 
and  at  Wrest  Park.  Both  Mr.  Empson  at  the  former  and  Mr.  McKinlay 
at  the  latter  place  are  good  vegetable  gardeners,  and  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Tender  and  True.  I  found  the  average  height  when 
well  grown  to  be  from  5  to  6  feet,  If  the  bottom  or  bushy  growth  be 
reduced  when  the  plants  begin  to  climb  the  bine  will  go  much  higher. 
Not  only  is  the  crop  of  beans  produced  a  very  heavy  one,  but  the  pods- 
seem  longer  and  cleaner  than  are  those  on  the  ordinary  dwarf  or 
Canadian  Wonder  strain.  The  soil  throughout  the  district  is  very  sandy,, 
but  in  any  case  Beans  do  well  there.  With  Tender  and  True  and  any 
good  Ne  Plus  Ultra  stock  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  garden  needs  seem  to  be 
fully  satisfied. — A.  D. 

-  Recreation  and  Health  in  Botanising. — “All  work  and' 

no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,’’  and  physicians  prescribe  against 
overwork.  They  send  their  patients  abroad,  to  the  mountains,  or  the  seas,  in 
fact  anywhere  that  is  far  enough  eff  to  get  them  away  from  their  daily 
avocation,  and  give  them  a  rest  and  a  change  of  scene  and  air.  Some 
of  them  take  their  own  medicine,  but  others  do  not.  Dr.  Koenig,  says 
‘‘  Gardening  ”  (American),  believes  in  practising  the  doctrine  he  preaches,- 
and  in  botany  he  finds  recreation  and  relief  from  worldly  cares.  He 
has  set  all  Thursday  afternoons  aside  for  field  botany.  On  those  after¬ 
noons  he  slings  his  tin  specimen  case  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
genial  companion  or  two  betakes  himself  to  the  woods  and  fields. 
Every  step  is  interesting  to  him,  every  plant  is  a  familiar  friend,  and 
whenever  a  wild  plant  not  known  before  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
county  is  first  discovered  in  it,  the  find  is  of  scientific  value.  Only  a 
person  with  botany  in  his  heart,  as  the  Doctor  has  it,  can  appreciate 
the  intense  pleasure  to  be  had  in  these  outings.  Dr.  Koenig  is  preparing 
a  handbook  of  the  plants  found  wild  in  this  county. 

-  The  Butteeworts. — These  are  very  ornamental  bog  plants, 

looking  at  first  sight  something  like  very  large  Violets.  The  common 
species  (Pinguiciila  vulgaris)  is  frequent  at  the  north  of  this  kingdom, 
often  growing  at  some  elevation  on  mountains,  as  on  some  of  the 
Snowdon  range.  It  is  the  plant  long  famous  in  Lapland  as  the  T&t 
Gras,  and  in  daily  use  there  for  coagulating  milk*  The  leaves  of  this 
species  all  grow  rourd  the  root,  and  are  of  dull  yellowish  colour,  some¬ 
times  looking  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  parchment.  The  edges  roll 
inward,  and  are  so  bestudded  with  little  dots  that  one  might  fancy  that 
powdered  glass  bad  been  scattered  upon  them  ;  while  if  the  leaf,  or 
flower-stalks,  or  cups  are  touched  by  the  finger,  they  are  felt  to  have  so- 
greasy  a  surface  that  we  wonder  not  that  the  Hollander  calls  the  plant 
smeerblow.  This  clammy  substance  arises  from  the  dots  or  glands,  and 
is  said  to  prove  destructive  to  a  minute  kind  of  gnat  or  midge,  so 
common  on  marshy  lands.  The  stalk  of  this  plant  is  about  -1  inches 
high.  In  Wales  the  Butterwort  is  made  into  a  pleasant,  though  not  verjr 
strongly  flavoured  syrup,  by  boiling  it  with  sugar. 

-  A  New  Grape. — Under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Wingfield ’’  Mr. 

J.  W.  Empson,  gardener  to  that  lady  at  Ampthill  House,-  Bedfordshire# 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  year  a  Grape  which  seemeij.to  be  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  too  near  to  Madresfield  Court,  though  submitted  as- 
distinct,  and  as  being  stouter  in  skin  and  a  much  better  keeper.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  Grape  “  Mrs.  Wingfield  ’’  the  other  day,  and' 
had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very 
distinct  from  Madresfield  Court.  It  is  not  represented  as  Mr.  Empson’s 
seedling.  Really  it  came  from  a  nursery  as  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  it 
certainly  is  not.  In  planting  the  span  vinery  in  which  it  is  growing 
several  years  since,  it  fortunately  happened  that  it  came  next  to  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  and  the  diversity  found  in  habit  and  general  character  bas- 
from  the  first  been  evident.  Now,  when  the  leafage  of  the  Madresfield 
is  already  showing  largely  the  familiar  redness,  that  of  Mrs.  Wingfield 
is  as  green  and  as  luxuriant  as  that  of  Gros  Colman.  Then  the  bunches 
of  the  Madresfield  are  of  the  usual  long,  tapering  or  Muscat  form, 
whilst  of  the  new  variety  they  are  more  like  Alicante  clusters,  quite 
massive  in  shape.  Really  the  Grape  has  the  long — if  not,  indeed,  longer — 
oval  berry  of  the  Madresfield,  with  its  rich  flavour,  and  the  cluster,, 
form,  and  stout  skin  and  colour  of  the  Alicante.  That  it  is  a  fine  keeper 
and  will  hang  well  till  March  Mr.  Empson  has  fully  proved.  For  that 
reason  it  should  make  a  fine  market  Grape.  The  Vine  is  carrying 
numerous  bunches,  and  some  of  them  will  be  sent  to  the  Drill  Hall  in 
the  winter  that  the  Fruit  Committee  may  see  it  again.  The  house  in 
which  it  is  planted  was  started  in  January.  Mr.  Empson  thinks  that  in 
a  later  honse  started  in  March  the  variety  would  keep  as  long  as  any 
Alicante.  How  it  originated  is  not  known.  It  seems  to  be,  as  seen 
at  Ampthill,  a  remaikably  valuable  late  Grape. — A.  D. 
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— ■  Fbeesias. — Having  just  turned  out  my  pots  of  Freesia  refracta 
alba  and  F.  Leichtlini  major,  selected  the  bulbs  into  sizes  and  potted 
them,  a  short  note  on  the  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  some  readers. 
Six  and  7-inch  pots  were  washed  clean,  dried,  and  carefully  crocked. 
A  compost  was  prepared  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  an 
admixture  of  sand.  A  few  fibrous  parts  of  the  com{x>st  were  laid  on  the 
crocks  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  down  among  them.  Then  each  pot 
was  three  parts  filled  with  soil,  gently  made  firm  and  level.  On  this 
the  bulbs  were  placed  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  possible  for  each  pot, 
not  more  than  an  inch  apart.  They  were  covered  with  soil  just  so 
that  the  tips  were  buried,  the  pots  placed  in  a  frame,  and  completely 
covered  over  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  ashes,  until  the  bulbs  start  into 
growth. — E. 

- American  Apples. — While  the  export  trade  in  Apples  will 

not  open  for  weeks  to  come,  much  interest  is  displayed  in  foreign 
crop  prospects  and  the  possibilities  attending  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Dealers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  do  not  anticipate  much 
business  in  late  summer  Apples,  but  express  hopes  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  regular  season  next  autumn  a  good  many  will  be 
wanted.  Our  foreign  correspondents  report  only  a  moderate  crop  of 
summer  fruit.  In  England  the  promise  continues  for  a  good  supply, 
though  not  so  general  as  last  year,  a  partial  drought  period  in  that 
country  affecting  orchards.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  crop  will  fill 
out  well,  supplying  home  demands  during  the  next  two  months.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  Germany  only  a  small  crop  is  expected,  and  there  is 
a  good  prospect  for  American  and  Canadian  Apples  during  the  coming 
winter  season.  Summer  and  autumn  stock  would  not  sell  advantageously. 
Baldwins  are  a  favourite  variety  in  German  markets.  Other  fruit  crops 
are  yielding  or  promise  fairly  well  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Non-keeping  sorts  are  those  mostly  grown  in  Great  Britain, 
and  they  must  be  sold  quickly  and  consumed  at  once,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  liberal  quantities  of  sound  American  winter  stock.  A  leading 
dealer  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  recommends  for  that  market  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  only  prime  winter  Apples.  A  firm  of  Apple  dealers  at  Liverpool 
look  for  a  demand  for  choice  stock  later  in  the  year,  but  say  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  values  this  early.  The  effort  made  in 
some  quarters  to  establish  an  export  trade  in  Apples  packed  in  boxes 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  only  measurably  successful,  foreign 
dealers,  as  a  rule,  preferring  the  standard  barrel  package.  —  (“The 
American  Agriculturist.”) 


CUCUMBER  PLANT  DISEASED. 

I  enclose  the  roots  of  a  Cucumber  plant.  Up  to  within  the  last 
few  days  the  plants  in  a  house,  50  feet  long,  have  been  healthy  and  full 
of  fruit  (only  just  come  into  full  bearing),  now  they  have  nearly  all 
flagged  down  and  died,  some  remaining  as  fresh  as  possible,  but  I  expect 
the  lot  will  go.  Can  you  account  for  it  by  an  examination  of  the  roo's  7 
— Kayneb  Hill. 

[The  roo‘-8tem  of  the  Cucumber  plant  is  clubbed,  and  the  cause  of 
that  is  attack  by  the  root-gall  eel  worm  (Heterodera  radicicola),  which 
is  in  the  free  state  on  the  rotten  part  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  fertilised 
state  within  the  galled  portion  of  the  roots.  We  mention  this  as  it  will 
be  doing  well  to  lift  the  diseased  plants  very  carefully,  so  as  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  burn  them.  This  will  prevent 
those  in  the  free  state  passing  to  the  other  plants,  or  from  continuing 
their  existence.  Every  knob  contains  several  fertilised  females,  which 
will  give  rise  to  between  200  and  800  each  of  eelworm,  a  pair  of  these 
being  capable  of  producing  a  similar  number,  or  22,500  eel  worms  from  a 
single  gail.  We  further  advise  your  watering  the  whole  of  the  soil  with  a 
solution  of  kainit,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  where  the  diseased  plants 
have  been,  and  where  the  plants  are  healthy,  with  a  solution  of  the 
same  at  a  strength  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  giving  a  similar  amount 
per  acre  as  in  watering  the  plants.  Let  these  act  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  follow  where  the  diseased  plants  have  been  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon,  and  where  the  plants  are  healthy,  or 
apparently  to,  with  a  solution  of  the  same  at  a  strength  of  1  oz.  to  ^ 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  a  manurial  measure,  and,  according  to  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  carried  out  during  the  last  three  years  with  both  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  Tomatoes,  thoroughly  efficacious.  It  will  kill  the  free  eel- 
worms,  and  also  the  fertilised  females  in  the  galls. 

If  the  plants  are  not  too  far  gone,  they  will  recover  and  produce 
good  crops  indefinitely,  for  once  the  soil  and  plants  are  thoroughly  free<i 
from  the  eelworms  danger  is  at  an  end.  But  nothing  will  restore  the 
impaired  or  destroyed  tissue,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  fresh 
roots  from  the  collar  of  the  plants  by  top-dressing  with  good  loam,  then 
they  will  sustain  the  top-growth  in  vigorous  health,  even  when  the  roots 
have  been  serionsly  injur^  by  the  eelworm.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  bacterial  bodies  associated  with  the  decay,  but  they  were  all  septic, 
and  in  nowise  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  decay  set  up  by  the 
eelwormi. — G.  A  ] 


SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 

To-day  (Wednesday)  sees  the  opening  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
Floral  F6te  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shrewsbury  Horticultural 
Society.  Year  after  year  the  show  has  been  growing  larger,  and  each 
season  it  becomes  more  important  and  influential.  With  its  almost 
phenomenal  growth  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  produce  staged 
has  deteriorated  in  quality  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  steadily  and  surely 
improved.  With  praiseworthy  foresight  the  Committee  has  almost  every 
year  brought  forward  some  new  class  or  new  attractions  to  make  the 
exhibition  as  complete  as  possible.  This  year  sees  the  introduction  of 
one  or  two  new  features,  to  which  particular  attention  was  called  in 
our  leader  last  week.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  present  show  is  superb, 
and  in  dissecting  it  a  little  we  should  say  that  the  plants  and  flowers 
make  the  best  feature.  In  the  limited  time  at  our  command  we  cannot 
possibly  do  more  than  give  the  prizewinners  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
classes,  as  telegraphed  by  our  representative,  but  next  week  a  full 
report  will  be  placed  before  our  readers.  Though  heavy  rain  fell  early 
this  morning  it  cleared  later,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  weather  will  remain 
fine  over  the  two  days.  The  entries  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  the 
finest  show  the  Society  has  ever  held.  As  customary,  the  arrangements 
made  by  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  were 
splendidly  complete,  and  reflected  on  them  and  their  coadjutors  the 
very  highest  credit. 

Four  prizes  were  offered  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  arranged  for  effect,  in  a  space  of  300  square 
feet.  These  were  respectively  ^25,  £16,  £12,  and  £10,  and  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  arrangements  were  of  the  very  best.  The 
lightness  and  grace  was  secured  at  considerable  trouble  and  by  using 
material  of  the  highest  quality.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham',  was  first ; 
Mr.  Mee,  Nottingham,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  Bestwood,  third. 

A  class  that  is  always  attractive  at  Shrewsbury  is  for  twenty  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  not  less  than  twelve  must  be  in  bloom. 
The  prizes  here,  again,  cannot  be  termed  other  than  generous,  for  they 
are  £25  and  £20,  there  being  only  these  two  scheduled.  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
with  magn'ficent  examples  of  first-class  culture,  secured  the  coveted 
premier  award  from  Mr,  Finch,  Coventry,  who  also  showed  in  admirable 
form. 

Prizes  of  £5,  £4,  and  £3  were  offered  in  a  class  open  to  all  England 
for  six  distinct  Orchids  in  flower.  Naturally  the  specimens  staged  were 
well  up  to  the  mark  in  all  respects,  especially  these  of  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
who  secured  the  first  prize. 

Nurserymen  and  all  residents  without  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
of  Shropshire  were  excluded  from  a  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  in  and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect 
in  a  space  of  100  square  feet.  Again  the  contributions  were  extremely 
meritorious,  and  reflect  high  credit  on  Messrs,  Kynnersley,  Leighton 
Hall  and  France,  Hayhurst,  the  fortunate  exhibitora. 

Turning  now  from  plants  to  the  cut  flowers  we  come  ♦'o  a  display  of 
the  most  braitiful,  most  diversified,  and  most  interesting  character. 
The  classes  are  numerous,  the  prizes  distinctly  liberal,  and  the  exhibitors 
men  who  have  won  or  are  winning  their  sours  in  the  horticultural  arena. 
The  chief  class,  to  quote  the  schedule,  is  for  “  a  display  of  floral  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  a  space  12  feet  by  5  feet.  Any  design  in  flowers  admissible, 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor.”  The  prizes,  four  in  number, 
were  £12  IOa,  £10,  £7  lOs ,  and  £5.  and  the  first  three  winners  were 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry  ;  Jenkinson  &  Jones,  Shrewbury,  in 
the  order  named. 

To  the  greatest  fruit  class  we  called  specific  attention  last  week, 
and  shall  not,  therefore,  go  into  details  again  here.  It  is  termed  in 
the  schedule  a  “  decorative  dessert  table,”  and  the  best  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Meindoe,  who  scored  96^  points  ;  Mr.  Gleeson,  Stanmore,  was 
second  with  92^  points  ;  and  Mr.  Goodacre  third  with  88.J  points.  There 
were  five  competitors  in  this  class. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  not  less  than  six  kinds 
or  more  than  two  varieties  of  any  one  kind,  the  competition  was  very 
keen,  as  the  produce  staged  was  of  exceptionally  high  quality.  The 
class  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  Harris,  Eastnor 
Castle,  who  secured  the  first  prize,  was  very  good  indeed.  Mr.  MeIndoe, 
Guisborough,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  third. 

Grapes  are  always  shown  in  the  best  of  condition  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
this  season  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Our  reporter  wires  that 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mickleover,  with  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  black  Grapes  in  two 
varieties,  followed  by  Messrs.  Lambeit,  Oswestry  and  Goodacre ; 
while  in  a  similar  class  for  white  Grapes  the  successful  stagers  were 
Messrs.  McDonald,  Clanna  ;  J.  Craven,  Allerton  ;  and  Goodacre. 

An  innovation  to  this  show  was  what  was  termed  a  “garden 
produce  class,”  and  of  which  we  gave  an  extract  on  page  146  of  our  last 
issue.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  splendid.  Mr.  Waite,  Esher, 
was  first  with  86^  points,  Mr.  Goodacre  second  with  84^  points,  and  Mr. 
Meindoe  third  with  83^  points. 
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Orchid  Flowers. 


On  page  123  in  the  issue  of  August  8th  there  is  an  appreciative 
note  by  “C.”  respecting  the  blossonas  of  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum, 
which  he  truly  describes  as  a  “  wonderful  plant,”  and  “  more  than 
a  botanical  curiosity.”  In  this  latter  few  words  “  C.’’  has  hit  the 
mark  exactly,  for  not  only  the  Orchid  he  refers  to  but  scores  of 
others,  wonderfully  constructed  as  they  are,  even  from  the  rather 
dry  point  of  view  of  a  botanist,  have  a  charm  for  the  lover  of 
Nature  and  her  work  that  is  quite  distinct  from  all  classification  or 
systems.  Interesting  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  these 
lovely  blossoms  from  the  simple  forms  that,  according  to  our 
learned  savants,  they  have  sprung,  and  to  speculate  on  the  missing 
links  that  connect  them  with  the  humbler  members  of  the  mono¬ 
cotyledons  ;  but  infinitely  more  interesting  and  attractive  it  is  to 
read  the  open  book  of  Nature,  to  note  the  gorgeous  beauty  of 
Cattleyas,  the  quiet  grace  of  Odontoglossums,  and  the  marvellous 
structure  of  the  class  of  plant  represented  by  the  Bulbophyllum 
named. 

What  is  this  inherent  attraction — this  peculiar  charm  that  every 
Orchid  has  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  very 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  every  lover  of  Orchids  knows 
it.  Other  flowers  have  just  as  bright  colours,  as  delicate  perfume 
and  texture  ;  many  of  the  Iris  family,  indeed,  are  at  the  first 
glance  extremely  like  an  Orchid,  but  they  have  none  of  them  the 
occult  power  of  attracting  us  and  retaining  our  interest  possessed 
by  the  humblest  and  most  common  of  Orchids.  I  well  remember 
when  a  boy  walking  miles  from  the  confines  of  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  town  to  pick  flowers  of  the  common  Twayblade,  Listera 
ovata,  or  the  early  purple  Orchis  mascula  ;  and  although  living  now 
where  these  and  many  other  native  kinds  are  as  plentiful  almost  as 
Buttercupi,  I  can  no  more  resist  the  temptation  of  plucking  and 
examining  them  now  than  then.  And  what  a  field  for  observation 
lies  in  these  trivial-looking  little  blossoms  !  The  lines  of  colour 
on  the  labellumi,  marking  out  a  path  for  the  insect,  attracted 
thereby  to  the  sensitive  and  beautifully  constructed  genital  organs, 
the  various  contrivances  whereby  these  insects  are  made  to  fertilise 
the  blossoms  while  seeking  only  the  secretion  in  the  nectary,  or  the 
devices  to  prevent  self-fertilisation. 

Let  anyone  who  has  never  before  done  so  take  a  copy  of 
Darwin’s  little  book  on  this  subject,  and  follow  the  author’s 
argument  in  respect  of  only  one  of  these  so-called  common  species, 
and  if  he  is  not  afterwards  desirous  of  knowing  yet  more  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  flower  I  should  have  a  poor  opinion  of  hU 
faculties  of  observation  or  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 
Then  look  at  the  admirable  mimicry  of  insects  and  various  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  of  which  so  many  instances  may  be  found. 
To  cite  a  well-known  example  of  a  cultivated  species  take  the 
Cycnoches  or  Swan  Orchids.  In  C.  ventricosum  the  column  support, 
ing  the  pollen  masses  is  an  almost  exact  likeness  in  miniature  of  the 
gracefully  curved  neck  of  a  swan,  the  pollen  masses  themselves 
representing  the  head,  and  only  a  very  slight  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  required  to  see  in  the  sepals  a  not  inapt  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  wings  and  body.  In  C.  chlorochilon  the  same  thing  is 
observed,  though  not  in  quite  so  striking  a  degree. 

Another  well-known  instance  is  the  Dove  Orchid,  this  being 
possibly  the  most  striking  of  all,  the  column  and  lip  being  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  pure  white  dove.  Oncidium  papilio  again 
has  the  likeness  to  a  butterfly  greatly  heightened  by  the  slender 
stalks,  almost  invisible  at  a  little  distance,  while  among  the  native 
kinds  Ophrys  apifera,  the  Bee  Orchid,  and  O.  muscifera,  the  Fly 
Orchid,  need  only  be  named. 

No  other  family  can  show  such  a  wonderful  and  seemingly 
endless  variety  of  form,  size,  and  features  as  Orchids,  the  habit 
varying  as  much  as  the  flowers.  Some  are  of  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  tints  of  colour,  while  others  are  sombre  looking  and  dull ; 
yet  the  latter  have  the  same  attraction  to  an  Orchid  lover  as  the 
former.  Look  at  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  with  its  magnificent 
lip  ;  there  is  hardly  a  more  gorgeous  bit  of  colouring  to  be 
found  in  any  flower  in  cultivation.  Turn  to  the  grotesque  looking 
Masdevallia  chimaera  ;  note  the  beautiful  individual  features  of 
this  weird  looking  blossom,  and  who  can  say  it  is  not  attractive  ? 
Quite  different  are  the  pigmy  varieties  of  Pleurothallis,  the  tiny 
Masdevaliias  of  the  tridactylite  and  similar  forms,  the  substance  of 
the  segments  being  similar  to  the  finest  gossamer,  the  stems  that 
carry  them  being  so  minute  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air 
sets  them  all  in  motion.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  to  the  long- 


spurred  Angrsecum,  A.  sesquipedale,  with  its  large,  heavily  textured, 
pure  white  blossoms  ;  yet  among  the  thousands  of  intermediate 
forms  that  exist  between  the  two  there  is'not  a  single  species  that 
has  not  some  distinguishing  mark  whereby  it  is  known  from  its 
compeers,  each  and  every  one  of  them  having  the  same  fascination 
when  closely  viewed  or  examined  carefully. 

Into  the  various  parts  of  the  blossoms  there  is  not  space  to  go, 
but  to  take  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all — viz.,  the  lip.  What 
an  extraordinary  feature  is  this,  and  who  could  imagine  that  the 
lip,  say,  of  Sobralia  macrantha — large,  simply  formed,  and  spread¬ 
ing — was  the  same  organ  as  that  of  a  Cypripedium  for  instance, 
where  we  find  it  is  folded  into  quite  a  different  form?  Then  take 
the  wonderfully  sensitive  lip  of  the  Bulbophyllum,  so  aptly 
described  by  “  C.,”  and  contrast  it  with  the  heavy  massive  organ 
on  Angrsecum  eburneum.  No  other  family  of  plants  can  show 
such  marvellous  form  or  such  beautiful  features,  and,  enormous  as 
the  interest  in  Orchids  has  become,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  will  still  further  increase,  for  even  supposing  we  had  taken 
the  last  Orchid  from  its  native  habitat — a  very  unlikely  supposi¬ 
tion,  by  the  way — who  can  say  what  new  and  striking  forms  will  not 
be  produced  artificially  ? 

The  number  of  hybrids  already  raised,  large  as  it  is,  will 
P'obably  be  more  than  doubled  during  the  next  few  years,  the  work 
now  being  not  in  the  hands  of  a  few  as  formerly,  every  Orchid 
grower  of  any  note  trying  his  hand  at  this  interesting  and 
delightful  occupation. — H.  R.  R 


GARDENS  ABOUT  LONDON. 

The  Warren,  Hayes. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  brief  note  relative  to  the  magnificent  Carna¬ 
tions  at  The  Warren  were  given  in  these  columns,  and  thoagh  again 
reverting  to  the  estate,  it  is  not  to  touch  these  flowers,  bat  to  deal  with 
the  gardens  generally.  As  was  hinted  in  the  contribution  referred  to 
above,  the  gardens  are  admirably  cultivated,  and  show  that  Mr.  Charles 
Blick  is  a  gardener  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  and  not,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  a  grower  of  Carnations  alone.  In  one  respect  the  fame  which 
has  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  is  a 
disadvantage,  as  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
nothing  else  is  grown.  Such  a  one-sided  state  of  affairs  would  suit  neither 
the  gardener  nor  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  proprietor,  who  has  a 
horticulturist’s  eye  for  the  beauties  of  plants  and  of  flowers,  and  an 
epicurean’s  palate  for  luscious  fruit  and  first-class  vegetables.  Such 
being  the  case,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  The  Warren  as  a  Carnation  place 
only,  but  rather  that  it  is  an  estate  where  horticulture  in  its  best  style 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  _____ 

The  differences  of  appearance  to  be  found  here  are  distinctly  carious 
and  most  diverting.  For  example,  one  moment  beds  of  flowers  may  be 
under  examination,  while  the  next  will  find  the  visitor  amongst  a 
perfect  sea  of  Bracken,  and  again  on  a  broad  grass  walk  flanked  on  the 
one  side  by  the  tall  waving  fronds  ot  the  Fern,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
border  of  hardy  flowers.  Thus  is  found  natural  growth,  and  the  result 
of  artificial  manipulation.  Planted  in  suitable  positions  are  handsome 
trees,  and  these  add  very  greatly  to  the  general  good  effect.  It  was  from 
a  position  amongst  the  Bracken,  looking  between  the  trees  over  the  broad 
lawns  to  the  ornate  mansion,  that  the  photograph,  of  which  we  give  a 
reproduction  (fig.  38),  was  taken,  and  it  conveys  better  than  words  an 
idea  of  this  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  operator  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  picture  is  Mr.  Nigel  Martin  Smith,  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  clearness  of  the  original.  Tne  lawns  are  brown  to 
a  truly  pitiable  extent  from  the  serious  lack  of  moisture,  it  being  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  go  thoroughly  over  the  whole  extent  with 
the  hose. 


A  border  of  hardy  flowers  was  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph.  This  is  a  charming  feature,  containing  a  very  varied 
collection  of  floriferous  plants,  from  which  thousands  of  floweia  can  be 
taken  without  the  necessity  of  very  much  labour.  Not  that  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  gardeos  ;  indeed,  there  are  two,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  broad  walk  leading  from  the  gardens  to  the  residence,  that  are 
of  even  greater  beauty.  The  plaits  are  not  allowed  to  fall  about  in  an 
untidy  manner,  but  nevertheless  no  stiffness  in  staking  or  tying  is 
endurable.  As  all  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  know  perfectly 
well  what  plants  are  suitable  for  such  positions,  a  long  list  of  names 
will  not  be  inflicted  on  them,  as  their  imaginations  will  easily  enough 
picture  the  scenes  and  the  plants  so  advantageously  employed. 

From  this  walk  we  turn  to  the  vegetable  garden,  or  rather  one  of 
them,  for  in  all  there  are  three  in  various  positions.  Close  cropping  is 
here  the  order  of  the  day,  for  space  is  valuable,  and  the  supply  required 
of  considerable  extent.  First  attention  was  claimed  by  the  Onion  bed, 
which  contained  many  splendid  bulbs  grown  from  seeds  sown  early  this 
year.  These  are  highly  creditable,  and  in  their  attainment  much  time 
and  labour  must  necessarily  have  been  expended.  Carrots  and  Turnips, 
which  have  come  patchy  with  unpleasant  frequency  this  season,  are 
above  the  average  ;  while  the  Parsnips  and  Beets  are  splendid.  Turning 
from  the  vegetables  that  are  valuable  for  their  roots  to  the  green  crops, 
we  find  the  same  standard  of  excellence,  and  the  same  may  safely  be 
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said  of  the  pod-bearers.  The  Peas  were  bearing  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  Beans  were,  and  doubtless  still  are,  admirable.  The 
Scarlet  Runners  were  at  the  time  of  this  visit  CJ«ly  15th)  undoubtedly 
the  finest  rows  we  had  seen  this  year. 


Tomatoes  are  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  way  they  crop 
proves  the  excellence  of  the  variety  It  is  nameless,  being  a  seedling  of 
Mr.  Blick’s  raising,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Perfection  is  one 
of  the  parents.  It  is,  however,  superior  to  that  variety,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  heavier  producer  of  brightly  hued,  good  sized  fruits  of  excellent 
flavour.  When  anything  named  Perft  ction  is  improved  upon  it  is  a  task 
of  some  difficulty  to  find  a  suitable  cognomen.  Still  staying  amongst 
the  vegetables  or  salads  we  take  a  peep  into  the  Cucumber  house,  and 
see  scores  of  long,  straight  “  fruits  ”  depending  from  plants  in  sound 
health  and  ripe- vigour,  on  which  insect  visitors  are  unknown.  Of  both 
tbesa  and  the  Tomatoes  the  crops  are  exceptionally  heavy,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  quantity  is  never  allowed  to  oust  the  even  more 
desirable  attribute  of  quality. 


every  bud,  and,  moreover,  in  every  one  of  the  many  splendid  fruits  they 
are  bearing.  Pears  and  Apricots  are  grand,  the  other  kinds  being  little, 
if  anything,  inferior.  Thoroughly  understood  is  the  art  of  growing  fruit 
trees  in  pot.s,  or  such  results  as  are  achieved  could  not  be  secured  year 
after  year  as  is  now  the  case.  _ 


Time  and  space  fly  apace,  and  ere  drawing  to  a  close  we  would  briefly 
refer  to  the  plant  house  and  to  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  collection  of 
foliag  and  flowering  plants  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  fair 
dimensions,  and  everywhere  the  best  of  health  is  apparent.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  is  in  a  small  state,  such  as  is  so  frequently  used 
+or  bouse  decoration,  to  which  purpose  in  all  probability  it  is  put  at  The 
Warren.  As  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  Mr.  Blick  long  ago  made  his 
mark,  and  regarding  his  plants  this  year  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
more  than  that  they  promise  to  fully  maintain  his  high  reputation.  Now 
j  we  must  stop,  but  ere  doing  so  we  would  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
'  both  Mr.  Smith  and  his  gardener  for  the  kind  and  hearty  manner  in 
:  which  we  were  received. — H.  J.  W, 


Fl(J.  38.— THE  WARREN,  HAYES. 


Exclusive  of  the  Carnations,  if  we  were  asked  to-  state  what  we 
•considered  the  best  featuie  in  these  gardens,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
award  the  place  of  honour  to  the  fruit,  not  confining  it  lo  the  hardy  or 
that  grown  under  glass,  but  covering  both.  In  varic  us  portions  of  the 
gardens  there  are  large  numbers  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  what  wall 
space  there  is  is  utilised  to  the  utmost  limits  in  like  manner.  All  shapes 
and  forms  of  trees  are  cultivated  in  the  best  style,  and  the  most  rational 
and  up-to-date  system  is  followed  out  in  their  management.  Every 
detail  of  culture  is  looked  to  in  the  keenest  manner,  and  well  do  the 
results  repay  it.  This  season  the  crop  may  not  on  some  trees  be  quite 
up  to  the  average,  but  this  cannot  for  an  instant  be  ascribed  to  mistakes 
or  to  neglect.  Bush  fruits  have  been  very  satisfactory,  almost  all  carry¬ 
ing  big  crops,  while  Strawberries,  though  the  season  was  shorter  than 
customary  here,  as  in  most  places,  were  well  up  to  the  mark. 


Under  glass  fruits  comprise  Giapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons 
as  the  chief,  but  there  are  in  addition  many  such  as  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Apples,  and  Pears  that  occupy  the  orchard  house.  The  Vines 
are  in  such  a  condition  as  reflects  great  credit  on  the  grower,  for  besides 
carrying  the  many  bunches  of  fine,  black,  full-flavoured  berries,  they  are 
pleasingly  clean  and  healthy.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons  are  in 
their  way  equally  as  good  as  the  Grapes,  and  thorough  in  every  respect 
must  be  the  attention  they  receive.  Those  named  above  as  belonging 
to  the  orchard  house  are  a  pic:uie.  Htalth  is  conspicuous  in  every  leaf. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLORIST  FLOWERS. 

The  present  season  has  in  most  places  bean  a  trying  one  for  those 
plams  which  we  ordinarily  characterise  as  florist  flowers.  The  great 
drought  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  drying  winds,  and  in  some  cases 
frost,  have  taxed  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  florist  to  their  utmost ; 
but  in  this  locality  (the  S. -Eastern  part  of  Kent)  we  have  not  been  as 
badly  off  as  in  the  Midlands  and  Eastern  part  of  England  ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  it  has  been  a  trying  time,  and  the  water  pump  has  been  constantly 
in  use. 

Auriculas. 

These  plants,  which  delight  in  a  cool  atmosphere  during  the  summer, 
have  had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  like.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  suffered  much.  Some  growers  have  written  to  me  that 
th-ir  plants  look  very  well,  and  I  can  say  the  same  with  my  small  collec¬ 
tion.  The  plants  look  sturdy,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Owing  to 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  avoided  my  plants  were  repotted  at  a 
late)  period  than  usual  ;  therefore,  when  1  find  them  in  tolerably  good 
condi'ion.  1  am  the  more  pleased.  The  po's  should  now,  however,  be 
looked  over,  all  dead  foliage  removed,  and,  should  there  be  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  aphis,  it  ought  to  be  brushed  off  with  a  soft  brush.  As  far  as  the, 
woolly  aphis  is  concerned,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  it,  except 
when  it  appears  about  the  neck  of  the  plant, 

"Groweis  no  longer  dread  it  so  much  as  they  used  to  do,  but  still  none 
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of  such  pests  can  be  utterly  harmless,  and  it  is  well  to  remove  them 
when  practicable.  It  is  not  well  to  neglect  the  plant  in  any  way  at 
this  season,  as  their  trusses  are  now  being  formed  in  the  heart,  and  on 
the  vigour  with  which  these  are  sustained  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  well-being  of  the  plant.  They  will,  of  course,  still  be  kept  during 
this  and  next  month  facing  the  north,  so  as  to  avoid  their  having  too 
much  sun. 

Caekations  a:sd  Picotbes. 

I  have  had  two  very  fine  beds  of  these,  some  few  of  them  being 
named  sorts,  the  others  being  seedlings  raised  from  the  seed  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith.  These  latter  have  been  most  varied  in 
their  character,  and  though  not  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
florist  are  most  admirably  suited  for  cutting.  They  are  most  profuse 
in  flowering,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  very  sweet  scented.  Some 
of  them  are  so  full  that  they  are  inclined  to  burst  their  pods  ;  this  arises 
I  suppose,  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisoi 
enters  largely  into  many  of  them.  I  was  afraid  that  the  ease  with  which 
these  border  varieties  are  grown  would  probably  interfere  with  the  oldei 
named  flowers,  but  I  was  assured  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  larges' 
southern  growers  for  sale  that  this  was  not  so.  and  that  the  demand  for 
florist  varieties  was  as  great  as  ever.  This  I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  foi 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  these  should  go  out  of  cultivation. 

Of  course  layering  must  now  be  carried  oat  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  the  grass  is  in  excellent  condition  for  that  purpose 
being  strong  and  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  Some  of  the  seedlingv 
have  been  so  floriferous  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  grass  for  layering,  bu' 
as  a  rule  there  are  few  stools  that  will  not  afford  some  plants.  1 
is  well  to  number  them  so  that  distinct  varieties  may  be  kept.  If  on- 
or  two  are  specially  strong  they  will  afford  so  many  plants  they  wil 
gradually  usurp  the  greater  portion  of  the  bed,  just  as  I  remembe 
happened  with  Tulips  to  a  neighbour.  Two  or  three  sorts  were  ver> 
vigorous,  these  were  selected  for  planting  again,  no  names  or  tallier 
being  kept,  until  gradually  the  whole  bed  was  composed  of  these.  1  ani 
no  advocate  for  leaving  even  these  border  varieties  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  and  so  layer  and  pot  them  r  ff  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Gannas. 

I  include  these  because  they  seem  now  to  have  acquired  a  positioi 
entitling  them  to  such  a  place,  as  they  occupy  much  the  same  positiot 
as  the  Dahlia.  They  are  propagated  very  much  in  the  same  way,  an< 
have  to  be  stored  away  in  the  winter  like  them.  I  mention  them  now, 
not  because  anything  has  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  at  presen', 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  favourable  time  to  take  notes  of  the  various  varie¬ 
ties  in  flower,  and  to  make  such  selection  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 
They  mostly  consist  of  self  colours,  red  or  yellow,  yellow  with  crimsoi 
spots,  and  red  with  more  or  less  broad  edge  of  gold  colour,  and  such 
kinds  as  Queen  Charlotte,  Cheshunt  Yellow,  Duchess  of  York,  Antoine 
Barton,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Madame  Crozy,  Quasimodo,  and  General 
Dodds  will  form  a  suitable  commencement  for  those  who  have  not 
already  begun,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  their  beautiful  and  distinct 
foliage  and  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
cultivated,  will  soon  assure  them  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Gladioli. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  done  at  this  time  amongst  these 
beautiful  autumn  flowers,  save  that  of  carefully  attending  to  the  tying 
of  the  spikes  to  the  stakes  provided  for  them.  Where  it  is  wished  t<> 
obtain  seedlings  now  is  a  good  time  for  hybridising.  I  know  no  flower 
that  can  be  more  easily  operated  on,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  operated  upon  by  bees  before  the  hybridiser  can  get  at  them, 
and  so  it  is  better  to  cut  out  the  stamens  before  the  pollen  becomes 
powdery  ;  the  hive  bee  never  seems  to  affect  them,  but  the  humble  bees 
seem  especially  fond  of  rolling  their  aldermanic  bodies  in  the  large  open 
flowers. 

This  clear  bright  weather  is  especially  favourable  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  as  they  do  not  become  stained  and  weather  beaten.  Clumps  of 
the  Lemoinei  section  are  now  very  bright,  and,  although  not  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  gandavensis  varieties,  make  pleasing  groups  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  I  should  say,  however,  that  the  flowers  of  both  sections  are 
much  earlier  with  me  than  usual,  and  I  question  very  much  whether 
after  the  end  of  the  present  month  I  shall  have  any  blooms  left,  when 
generally  they  continue  on  till  the  end  of  September. 

Pansies. 

The  last  two  or  three  seasons  have,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  case, 
been  very  disastrous  to  the  growers  of  these  plants  in  the  South  ot 
England.  My  small  stock  has  greatly  diminished,  the  hot  dry  weather 
having  been  too  much  for  them.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  replenish  mine 
at  present,  but  wait  for  cooler  weather.  This  is  another  of  those  plants 
in  which  further  improvement  seems  unlikely.  I  have  seen  those  which 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  Scotch  growers,  who  seem  almost  to  have 
it  monopoly  of  them,  but  cannot  say  that  I  see  any  great  progress  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Tulips  and  Ranunculuses, 

These  need  only  to  be  looked  over  to  see  that  damp  is  not  affecting 
them,  or  the  mice  making  their  meals  on  them.  I  see  that  many  are 
deploring  the  neglect  of  the  Ranunculus,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  it 
has  many  charms  ;  but  now-a-days  so  much  more  is  thought  of  display 
that  these  quaint  and  beautiful  flowers  have  fallen  into  neglect.  I  have 
not  said  anything  about  Chrysanthemums  or  Dahlias,  for  so  many  of 
those  who  are  “  past  masters  ”  in  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers  so  often 
give  their  advice  in  your  pages,  that  it  would  be  simply  an  impertinence 
In  ine  to  say  anything  about  them. — D  ,  Deal 


Taking  the  Buds, 


Those  who  are  still  working  away  with  a  penknife  or  the  point  of  a 
lead  pencil  for  “  bud  taking”  should  try  a  small  pin.  Hold  the  shoot 
well  up  to  the  bud,  put  the  pin  head  behind  the  shoot  or  growth  to  be 
removed,  and  pull  toward  you,  and  those  who  try  it  for  the  first  time 
will  be  surprised  at  the  speed  they  can  be  removed.  The  idea  may  not 
be  new,  but  I  do  not  remember  anyone  potting  it  forward.  I  like 
always  to  keep  the  pin  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bud,  turning  the 
shoot  to  suit.  By  using  this  implement  a  growth  can  be  removed  as 
small  as  the  pin  head  itself.  Mdlle.  Tb^rese  Rey  is  a  difficult  bud  to 
take,  the  growth  being  strong  and  the  leaves  very  brittle ;  this  variety 
is  also  guilty  of  coming  blind  on  the  first  crown.  Our  best  buds  are 
second  crowns  after  being  topped  in  March,  and  these  are  already 
secured.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle  and  Duchess  of  York’s  Favourite  both  come 
blind  on  first  crowns,  and  as  the  next  bud  is  too  late  we  shall  discard 
both  next  year. 

Watering  Chrysanthemums. 

Do  we  give  too  much  water  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a  great 
number  of  varieties  are  overwatered.  Such  varieties  as  Avalanche, 
President  Borel,  and  some  others  must  have  abundance  of  water  ;  but 
•  again,  Colonel  Smith,  Boule  d’Or  (old  var.),  and  Stanstead  White  require 
very  little.  The  last  named  never  gets  water  at  this  time  till  the  leaves- 
begin  to  flag.  We  draw  warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  from  tanks 
in  the  bouses.  In  many  places  water  could  be  conveyed  in  this  manner 
instead  of  carrying  in  cans.  Only  a  portion  of  our  plants  are  watered 
with  this,  but  they  are  much  the  best,  having  fine  foliage  with  scarcely 
a  yellow  tint.  Our  tanka  stand  I  feet  high  over  heated  pipes,  so  we 
have  a  good  fall.  We  merely  plug  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  and  it  is 
always  ready. — W.  B.,  Glasgow, 

Chrysanthemums  and  Hail. 

It  may  be  a  little  consoling  to  your  correspondent,  W.  Drover,  to 
know  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  trouble  caused  with  the  bail.  A  very 
severe  storm  broke  over  here  on  July  7th,  doing  considerab  e  damage  to 
all  crops.  The  oldest  inhabitant  does  not  remember  anything  to  equal 
it  before.  In  low  parts  of  the  ground  hailstones  laid  2|  inches  thick 
eighteen  hours  after  the  storm  quite  frozen  together,  and  could  be  taken 
up  in  large  pieces. 

We  lost  quite  three  parts  of  our  Chrysanthemum  leads  ;  only  a  few 
of  t  he  strongest  escaped  being  broken,  while  the  leaves  were  torn  off  the 
plants  wholesale  and  the  stems  cut  most  severely.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  crops  are  spoiled — at  least,  so  far  as  keeping  qualities  are  con¬ 
cerned,  By  this  post  I  am  forwarding  a  few  specimens  for  your  inspection. 
— J.  Folkard,  Sand  Huttan,  YorTi. 

[The  storm,  judging  by  the  specimens,  must  indeed  have  been  severe. 
Every  fruit  is  pitted  and  cut  in  a  most  lamentable  manner,  and  we 
sympathise  with  our  correspondent.] 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst. 
in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  The  Museum.  Orchard  Street,  where  an  excellent 
and  instructive  essay  (see  page  171)  on  the  Narcissus  or  Daffodil  was 
read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkenshaw,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Milner,  Esq.,  of 
Totley  Hall,  whose  celebrated  and  extensive  collection  of  Daffodils  was 
described  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  April  30th,  1896.  The 
exhibits  for  the  month  were  Tomatoes  and  Pompon  Dahlias.  Some 
excellent  dishes  of  very  fine  Tomatoes  were  exhibited  by  the  professional 
gardeners,  and  the  prizewinners  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  C.  Scott  first, 
Mr.  Wm.  Collier  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Shorten  third.  For  Pompon 
Dahlias,  the  amateurs’  exhibits,  Mr.  Hy.  Broomhead  secured  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Willgorse  second  prize.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to- 
Mr.  Birkenshaw  for  his  very  valuable  essay,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  G.  Newsham,  concluded  the  meeting. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

An  Afternoon  at  Sandbeck. 

As  all  readers  of  the  Journal  will  remember,  the  show  of  the  Worksop 
Rose  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  9th  and  a  brief  report  of  it 
appeared  in  these  columns.  While  there  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
pay  two  visits,  one  to  Sandbeck  Park  and  the  other  to  Osberton,  to 
manage  which  it  was  essential  that  an  early  start  be  made  from  London. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  departure  was  made  from  King’s  Cross  in  the 
morning  at  7.15,  and  this  train,  being  an  express,  reached  Worksop  just 
after  ten.  The  ride  was  a  comfortable  one,  especially  as  the  dusty 
traveller  was  enabled  to  have  a  refreshing  wash  ere  the  journey  closed.- 
From  the  station  steps  were  directed  straight  for  the  show,  and  this  was 
left  again  at  one  o’clock,  when  the  traveller,  now  under  the  wing  of  Mr. 
George  Summers,  adjourned  for  breakfast.  After  paying  careful  atten- 
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tion  to  the  inner  man,  we  were  ready  at  two  o’clock  to  proceed  to 
Sandbeck  for  the  afternoon  and  evening. 


Sand  beck  Park  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  places  in  the  world  to  reach, 
for  it  lays  between  seven  and  ten  miles  from  a  station,  and  needless  to 
say  it  was  a  relief  to  be  informed  that  there  was  a  trap  waiting  to  drive 
ns  the  eight  miles  from  Worksop.  In  sach  excellent  company,  and 
seated  behind  a  good  horse,  things  assumed  a  much  brighter  hue,  and 
the  time  went  pleasantly  as  the  fertile  fields  of  Nottinghamshire  were 
passed.  In  one  field  were  some  200  or  300  people  busily  engaged  in 
Pea  picking,  but  onr  cicerone  declaring  his  intention  of  sending  some 
notes  of  this  we  will  say  no  more  of  it  here,  bnt  leave  it  in  hands  more 
worthy  of  dealing  with  an  industry  of  such  magnitude  and  importance. 
Soon  the  village  of  Carlton  is  reached,  bnt  still  our  destination  is  not  in 
sight.  We  note  how  well  the  crops  look  hereabouts,  where  farming  is 
done  under  compulsion  on  the  four-course  system.  All  the  fields  looked 
well,  Oats  being  perhaps  the  poorest. 


An  interruption  occurs  by  our  guide  saying,  “  Do  you  see  those  trees 
over  yonder  ?  ”  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  aflSrmative  continuing, 
“  Well,  that  is  Sandbeck.”  Straightway  cur  conversation  takes  a  turn 
towards  home  matters,  and  is  maintained  until  we  are  pulled  up  by  large 
iron  gates.  Entering  these  we  learn  we  are  going  the  longest  way  round 
to  the  gardens,  but  the  drive  through  these  woods  for  two  miles  is 
delightfully  refreshing  after  several  miles  in  the  full  glare  of  a  hot  sun. 
The  trees  are  magnificent  and  comprise  several  kinds,  but  by  far  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  hundreds  of  Box  with  which  the  drive  is  lined.  They 
are  ancient  specimens  indeed  with  their  gnarled  stems,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  their  drooping  growth.  Instead  of  the  upright  habit  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  all  here  hang  gracefully  over  the  walk  ;  so  much 
80  in  fact  did  they  do  so  that  it  was,  a  little  time  ago,  found  necessary 
to  remove  some  trees  entirely  and  curtail  others.  The  weeping  habit  is 
inherited  by  the  young  trees,  which  show  it  plainly  when  they  are  only 
about  2  feet  high.  It  is  computed  that  the  age  of  some  of  the  older  ones 
must  mount  up  into  many  scores  of  years. 


Delightfully  fragrant  are  the  Limes  as  we  pass  beneath  them,  and 
there  are  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  scattered  about  this  noble  estate. 
Sweet  Chestnuts,  too,  abound,  and  these  lend  of  their  perfume  to  the 
cool  afternoon  air.  At  last,  through  a  vista  in  the  trees,  we  have  a  splendid 
view  of  Sandbeck  in  the  distance.  It  is  an  imposing  though  not  a 
handsome  structure,  strongly  built,  and  having  the  appearance  that  it 
will  stand  yet,  as  it  has  already  stcod,  for  centuries.  This,  then,  is  the 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  the  present  owner  being  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Worthy  is  the  home  and 
the  owner  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  oflSce.  Long  has  this  noble 
family  reigned  at  Sandbeck,  and  there  is  none  now  who  does  not  wish 
that  it  may  continue  to  fiourish,  for  they  have  ever  been  jutt  and  true 
landlords.  His  Lordship  of  to-day  is  a  horticulturist,  a  liking  that  be 
has  probably  inherited  from  his  ancestor,  who  in  1774  employed 
“  Capability  ”  Brown  to  make  elaborate  alterations  in  the  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion.  In  the  Hon.  Alicia  M.  T.  Amherst’s  book, 
entitled  “  A  History  of  Gardening  in  England,”  is  a  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  was  drawn  up  relative  to  the  work  by  the  then  Btrl  and 
Brown.  The  oiiginal  MS.  of  this  agreement  is  in  Sandbeck  now. 


The  gardening  is  of  a  very  varied  character ;  in  fact,  all  phases  of 
the  work  are  embraced.  There  are  pleasure  grounds,  lawns,  flower, 
kitchen,  and  fruit  gardens,  with  orchards,  greenhouses,  and  structures 
for  fruit.  Each  department  is  fairly  extensive,  and  a  feature  that  would 
strike  even  the  most  casual  observer  is  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
whole.  Go  where  one  may  there  is  nothing  out  of  p’ace,  and  yet  there 
is  no  incongruity.  There  is  no  stiffness,  no  formality,  nothing  that  would 
fatigue  the  eye,  but  much,  very  much,  that  would  rest  it.  The  lawns 
are  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  Here  and  there  are  clumps  of  trees, 
masses  of  shrubs,  handsome  Limes,  while  in  one  place  is  a  peculiarly 
formed  retreat,  in  which  no  matter  where  are  the  wind  or  the 
sun,  protection  and  shade  can  always  be  secured.  The  turf  is  very  fine 
indeed,  and  though  slightly  tinted  it  does  not  show  any  of  those 
distressing  signs  of  drought  that  have  been  so  common  in  the  South  this 
summer.  _ 


Flanking  the  lawn  on  one  side  is  a  lake  of  some  considerable  size 
where  Water  Lilies  thrive,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  Rusoea  luxuriate. 
Near  to  it  are  many  shrubs  grown  for  their  ornamental  leakage,  others  for 
the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  their  inflorescence,  and  all  for  the  charm 
which  they  lend  to  the  whole.  Leaving  the  lawn  we  pass  to  the  church 
attached  to  the  mansion,  to  which  the  employers  and  tenants  go  on 
Sundays.  It  is  handsome  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  tablets  within 
tell  in  touchingly  simple  language  of  the  Scarbroughs  that  have  passed 
away.  Close  here  are  beds  of  flowers  of  much  diversity,  scarcely  two 
being  alike.  Some  are  filled  with  hardy  flowers,  others  with  Clove  Car¬ 
nations  ;  then  will  come  a  little  desi&rn  in  which  colours  are  massed, 
while  yet  again  we  have  a  tiny  garden  surrounded  with  little  Box  edges 
about  9  inches  high,  and  within  bright  hued  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  dazzling 
yellow  Calceolarias  with  softer  hued  Violas,  and  others  in  harmony  or 
in  contrast.  But  let  os  pass  on . 


Opening  a  gate  in  a  wall  of  recent  erection,  but  built  in  keeping  with 
the  mansion,  on  which  it  abuts,  we  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  house,  and 
before  as  stretches  far  away  the  deer  park  of  400  acres.  Tame  are  the 


deer  that  we  see  grazing  peacefully  or  lying  on  the  thick  grass.  Beyond 
the  park  the  eye  is  greeted  by  dense  masses  of  trees,  with  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  country  beyond.  We  turn  and  make  our  way  towards 
the  gardens,  but  pause  by  the  way  to  enter  a  yard  where  the  Mushrooms 
are  grown.  The  ridge  system  of  culture  is  adopted,  and  excellent  are 
the  results  achieved.  Hundreds  of  pounds  are  gathered  during  the  year,, 
the  beds  being  formed  snccessionally  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
large,  constant  supply.  In  a  corner  is  an  immense  heap  of  manure  that 
is  waiting  its  turn  to  be  brought  into  valuable  use.  For  such  an 
establishment  this  is  the  finest  Mushroom  garden  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  behold. 


From  the  much  -  appreciated  esculent  we  make  our  way  to  the 
vegetable  gardens,  which  are  cropped  in  a  most  finished  manner.  As  one 
follows  the  paths  one  sees  on  every  bit  of  ground  some  vegetable  or 
another  that  is  grown  splendidly.  That  the  working  of  the  ground  ia 
thorough  in  all  respects  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  when  the 
splendil  tilth  is  observed  and  the  produce  is  examined.  Though  the 
ground  is  manured  freely  it  is  not  done  with  fresh  but  with  old  stuff  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  manure  must  first  do  duty  in  the  Mushroom  beds  ere  it 
reaches  the  vegetables.  Evidently  it  has  not  lost  all  its  virtues,  for  the 
crops  make  strong  growth  that  is  in  all  retpects  satisfactory.  There  are 
large  quarters  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
vegetables  that  are  appreciated  at  the  table,  and  these  will  in  the  main 
be  the  same  in  all  gardens,  though  the  results  achieved  under  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  differ  to  a  really  extraordinary  extent. 
Sandbeck  produce — be  it  of  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers — is  not  grown 
for  exhibition  but  for  home  consumption  or  market,  so  that  quality,  with 
good  appearance,  is  placed  in  the  position  of  paramount  importance. 


The  experiments  that  the  energetic  chief  is  making  time  to  carry 
out  with  such  care  on  the  effects  of  stocks  on  hardy  fruits — especially 
Apples— are  not  only  interesting,  but  really  instructive  to  fruit  growers 
working  under  similar  conditions.  To  go  into  details  here  would  be 
impossible,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  experiments  are  complete 
Mr.  Summers  will  find  time  to  give  us  all  the  essential  points  that  have 
been  observed  in  carrying  them  out,  and  the  results.  As  the  older  trees 
are  at  present,  the  variance  in  their  appearance  and  cropping  is  con¬ 
siderable,  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  amongst 
the  younger  ones  evidences  are  apparent  that  the  difficulty  will  be 
eventually  overcome,  or  at  least  largely  mitigated.  Between  the  bush 
fruits  there  is  little  to  choose  as  regards  quality  or  condition,  for  all  are 
good,  while  Strawberries  are  splendid .  These  are  grown  extensively,  and 
as  new  ones  are  introduced  they  are  given  a  thorough  trial.  As  reference 
was  made  to  some  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  the  issue  of  July  2nd, 
189G,  by  the  gardener  himself  it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  them 
now.  One  and  two-year-old  plants  are  relied  upon  as  giving  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  _ 

To  pee  fruit  growing  here,  however,  at  its  very  best  the  several  houpes 
must  be  carefully  looked  through.  There  are  Grapes.  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  and  Melons  in  great  quantitus,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
in  every  way  praiseworthy  and  creditab’e.  Many  readers  will  remember 
the  time  when  Pines  were  so  magnificently  grown  at  Sandbeck,  but 
that  was  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  for  they  have  had  to  give  place  to 
other  things  of  a  more  useful  nature  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  places 
nowadays.  Returning  to  the  Vines,  we  find  a  state  of  affairs  that  is 
none  too  often  found — perftct  cleanliness.  Main  rods,  laterals,  leaves, 
bunches,  and  berries  are  all  alike  free  from  pests,  and,  of  course,  they 
look  the  better  for  it.  The  foliage  generally  is  of  medium  size,  but  of 
fine  substance  and  colour,  while  the  buLcbes  are  not  particularly  large, 
but  the  berries  are  shapely  and  of  splendid  finish.  The  flavour  is 
highly  developed,  as  personal  experience  can  amply  testify.  In  black 
and  white  the  condition  is  alike  all  that  could  be  desired.  Melons,  too, 
are  splendidly  cultivated,  and  produce  large  numbers  of  fruits  of  good 
size  and  flavour.  _ 


There  is  a  handsome  range  of  houses  for  the  culture  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  that  every  advantage  is  taken  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  trees  therein  is  proved  by  the  excellent  crops  that  are 
secured.  Not  only  are  the  fruits  large,  but  they  are  superbly  coloured, 
and  that  the  quality  is  up  to  the  mark  is  proved  by  the  fruits  always 
fetching  top  prices  when  sent  to  Covent  Garden.  The  house  under 
notice  is  50  yards  long  by  4  yards  wide,  and  contains  upwards  of 
forty  trees  in  about  thirty  varieties.  This  number  is,  however,  being 
gradually  reduced,  and  those  only  are  being  retained  that  produce 
fruits  of  high  colour  and  good  size,  these  being  the  objects  aimed  at, 
as  the  fruits  are  grown  for  sale,  when  of  course  something  to  attract 
the  eye  must  be  offered.  Amongst  the  favourite  Peaches  are  Belle- 
garde,  Crimson  Galande,  Stirling  Castle,  Violette  Hfitive,  with  Barrington 
and  Sea  Eagle  for  late  use.  Of  the  Nectarines  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Dryden,  and  Lord  Napier  are  chiefly  relied  upon.  The  trees  are  trained 
to  trellises,  back  to  back  across  the  house,  as  well  as  on  the  back  wall, 
all  the  space  being  fully  occupied.  Only  four  years  ago  the  trees  were 
infected  with  “  yellows,”  but  now  no  trace  can  be  seen  of  the  pest  in 
the  green  leaves  and  hard,  thoroughly  ripened  wood.  Another  structure 
for  the  same  fruits  is  now  being  erected,  and  the  same  system  of  culture 
and  planting  will  be  followed.  _____ 

The  plant  houses  are  stocked  with  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants,  many  of  which,  especially  Orchids,  have  been  brought  home  at 
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varioas  times  from  abroad  by  Lord  Scarbrough.  They  are  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  Dendrobiums,  but  include  Phaius  mishmensis  from  Assam  ; 
Ansellia  confusa,  taken  from  a  tree  on  a  river  bank  in  Africa,  and  many 
others.  In  addition  to  the  Orchids,  several  well  known  plants  are 
grown  ;  but  the  best  are  the  Eucharis  amazonica,  from  eleven  specimens 
of  which  in  one  year  ninety-seven  dozen  flowers  were  taken,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  nine  dozen  of  blooms  from  each  one.  They  are  growing  in 
14-inch  pots.  Oat  of  doors,  on  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden,  flowers 
are  many  and  varied.  Carnations  and  Roses,  on  account  of  their  fragrance, 
being  particularly  acceptable.  _ 

Chrysanthemums  are  a  feature  at  Sandbeck,  and  we  suspect  the  way 
they  are  grown  would  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  grow  only  for 
exhibition.  Here  they  are  principally  cultivated  for  the  market,  the 
favoarite  varieties  being  Etoile  deLyon  and  Stanstead  White.  Hundreds 
of  pots,  each  containing  two  strong  healthy  plants,  may  be  seen  standing 
in  various  portions  of  the  gardens.  Thousands  of  flowers  find  their  way 
from  these  plants  during  the  month  of  January  and  are  found  profitable. 
In  a  medal  essay  on  “  The  Profitable  Employment  of  Glass  Structures  in 
Winter,”  of  which  the  first  portion  was  published  in  these  columns 
on  July  4th,  1895,  Mr.  Summers  gave  some  details  regarding  the 
management  of  these  plants,  and  those  who  have  not  perused  it  will 
find  much  valuable  matter  therein.  Besides  these  a  fair  number  of 
plants  is  grown  for  large  blooms,  and  the  successes  with  them  are  just  as 
marked  as  with  those  previously  referred  to. 


Though  we  may  and  doubtless  have  missed  many  points  of  interest 
about  these  beautiful  gardens,  the  notes  must  be  drawn  to  a  close  now. 
We  had  proposed  to  say  a  few  words  anent  the  celebrated  Roche  Abbey, 
but  the  pen  has  run  on  with  other  features,  until  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  latter  for  some  future  time.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  our  thanks  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Summers  for  the 
kindly  reception  that  they  accorded  to  the  writer  on  this  visit  to  their 
Yorkshire  home.  Next  week  it  is  hoped  that  space  will  be  found  for  a 
reference  to  our  morning  with  Mr.  Crasp  at  Osberton. — H.  J.  WRIGHT. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORIOULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  second  day  most  of  the  members  were  up  by  6  30  a  m.,  as 
breakfast  was  at  7  30,  and  then  a  start  was  made  direct  for  the  Trossachs. 
The  drive  was  of  the  most  charming  and  lovely  character.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  his  prose  and  verse,  rendered  every  place  dear  to  the  traveller. 
The  wild  scenery  is  peculiarly  effective.  Rugged  rocks  of  the  most 
stupendous  height,  covered  with  coppice  wood  and  scanty  herbage,  were 
sights  of  an  impressive  character  to  a  Lowlander. 

The  party  entered  a  boat  specially  chartered  at  the  Trossachs,  and 
viewing  Ellen’s  Isle.  The  sail  was  certainly  most  agreeable,  as  was  the 
one  up  Loch  Katrine.  After  this  the  party  again  entered  their  carriages, 
and  another  drive  brought  them  to  Loch  Limond.  On  the  mountain’s 
side  a  great  quantity  of  the  Bog  Myrtle  was  found,  strongly  aromatic  in 
flavour.  Luncheon  was  served  on  board  the  boat,  and  the  scenery  again 
on  Loch  Lomond  was  much  admired. 

Balmaha  pier  was  reached  about  12.30  P  M.,  when  the  party  com¬ 
menced  their  day’s  work  of  inspection.  At  the  pier  they  bade  farewell 
•to  their  guest,  Professor  Schwappach,  who  was  going  on  an  extended 
tour,  and  they  gave  him  a  real  Celtic  “  Cead  mille  failte  ”  on  parting 
with  him.  Here  the  party  was  received  by  Mr.  Murray,  factor  to  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  of  Buchanan  Castle.  Boats  were  provided,  and 
a  great  number  visited  the  Isle  of  Inch-Cailloch,  where  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  nunnery  remain.  There  is  also  an  old  burial  ground,  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  Rob  Roy’s  uncle,  who  was  interred  in  1623  In 
his  life  he  was  typical  of  our  Robin  Hood.  His  motto  was,  ‘‘Even 
divide  and  spare  not.”  On  returning  to  the  pier  the  party,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Turnbull,  inspected  his  pyroligneous  works,  which 
are  interesting  to  foresters. 

The  party  proceeded  straight  from  here  to  Buchanan  Castle,  after 
first  visiting  a  magnificent  home  provided  for  sick  children  by  the 
Duchess.  They  were  met  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  acted  as 
■cicerone  to  the  party  with  the  assistance  of  the  factor.  On  the  terrace 
they  were  also  received  by  the  Duchess  and  conducted  to  a  large 
marquee,  where  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was  provided.  The  party  were 
shown  over  the  Castle  by  His  Grace  and  conducted  on  the  roof,  where 
a  grand  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery  was  obtained.  Prom  here  was 
pointed  out  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  educated,  as  well  as  the 
‘Isle  of  Inchlonaig  or  the  Isle  of  Yew  Trees,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  whence  Robert  Bruce  supplied  his  men  with  their  ‘‘  bows.” 
Campian  Hills  were  also  plainly  seen  from  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
Castle.  In  front  of  the  Castle,  close  to  the  walls,  are  planted  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  as  His  Grace  is  a  great  believer  in  the  sanitary  powers  the 
Eucalyptus  possesses  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  Tue  fine  old  trees  on 
the  ground  are  simply  marvellous.  Larch  does  exceedingly  well,  and 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  disease.  Douglas  Firs  are  also 
doing  magnificently.  In  one  wood  there  are  6  acres  altogether,  which 
are  a  unique  lot  for  size  and  cubical  contents  of  timber.  One  Douglas 
near,  the  Castle  was  100  feet  high,  39  feet  in  breadth,  and  11  fee*  7  girth. 
-A  specially  grand  Oak  was  17  feet  in  girth  ;  a  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca 
was  remarkable  for  its  glaucous  foliage,  and  when  looking  down  from 
the  Castle  heights  the  sight  was  most  impreS'iive.  Some  great  and 
.glorious  Taxodium  sempqrvirens  were  much  admired. 

The  gardens  were  next  visited,  and  are  unier  the  care  of 


Mr.  A.  Crosby.  The  glass  structures  are  numerous,  and  are  gradually 
being  renewed.  Grapes  and  Peaches  are  well  done,  and  occupy  a  large 
quantity  of  glass  to  produce  them.  The  whole  area  of  the  garden  is 
about  10  acres.  In  the  flower  garden  was  pointed  out  the  original 
plant  of  the  Fern  Athyrium  filix-foemina  Victoria,  or  the  Buchanan 
Fern.  Some  fine  Stocks,  mixed  of  East  Lothian  and  Brompton, 
received  much  attention.  On  leaving  the  gardens  the  party  were  joined 
by  Mr.  McAllum,  the  forester,  who  on  the  road  to  the  Station  pointed  out 
two  good  Beeches,  100  feet  high,  and  13  and  17  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  a  fine  white  Abele  Poplar,  60  feet,  and  13  feet  in  circumference. 

This  concluded  the  excursion.  It  was  two  days  of  exceedingly  hard 
work,  but  each  arborist  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  and  when  the  time 
was  up  it  was  with  regret  that  many  old  friends  parted  from  each 
other.  Mr.  R.  Galloway,  the  Secretary,  worked  extremely  hard  to 
make  the  excursion  a  perfect  success,  and  in  this  he  was  ably  supported 
by  Mr,  Malcolm  Dunn,  who  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in  making 
everyone  happy  and  comfortable,  and  when  it  is  considered  the  hospit¬ 
able  way  the  Scotch  nobleman  received  the  visitors,  it  would  be  more 
than  surprising  if  the  excursion  had  not  been  of  the  most  enjoyable 
character,  which  most  truly  it  was. — Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 


MR.  SMYTHE’S  NEW  DWARF  BEAN. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Smythe  has  been  trying  to  get  some  novelties 
in  the  shape  of  Dwarf  Beans  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus  order.  By  hybri¬ 
dising  and  selecting  he  has  been  successful  in  producing  as  many  as 
six  or  eight  varieties,  and  has  for  two  or  three  years  been  growing  and 
testing  them  as  to  their  permanent  character,  and  -they  have  in  every 
way  fully  justified  his  estimation  of  them. 

Last  year  I  received  test  samples  of  five  or  six  sorts,  and  I  must  say 
they  have  proved  invaluable  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  kitchen  in 
this  exceptionally  dry  season.  The  seeds  of  each  variety  are  different 
in  colour,  as  are  also  the  flowers.  The  racemes  are  long,  and  the  height 
of  the  plants  does  not  exceed  18  inches,  the  beans  being  of  a  crisp,  fleshy 
character,  and  of  splendid  flavour  when  cooked.  I  have  been  gathering 
continually  since  the  last  week  in  June,  and  have  now  some  rows 
heavily  cropped.  We  only  want  to  walk  to  the  parent  Runner  Bean  to 
see  the  superiority  of  these  novelties  over  their  parents.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  here  eleven  rows  of  Runner  Beans  12  feet  high,  in  the  best 
of  health,  yet  hundreds  of  racemes  with  only  two  or  three  beans 
developed.  All  the  other  flowers  have  dropped  off  owing  to  the  dry  season, 
and  hundreds  have  no  beans  upon  them. 

Mr.  Smythe  tells  me  he  has  had,  and  has  now,  very  heavy  crops  upon 
those  he  has  grown  for  consumption,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  no 
rain  for  the  last  four  months,  and  the  garden,  too,  being  situated  on  a 
hill.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  strain  of  Beans 
I  have  seen,  and  I  intend  growing  them  more  extensively  in  the  future. 
— G.  A.  Bishop. 

[Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  application  for  the  varieties  to  be 
tested  by  a  public  body,  such  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  ?] 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

SHEFFIELD.— The  Tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Floral 
AND  Horticultural  Society. — August  10th. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
‘‘  The  Farm,”  the  Sheffield  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  Monday, 
August  lOth,  and  resulted  in  an  excellent  show,  which  was  considered  as 
being  in  some  of  its  main  features  superior  to  any  held  in  previous 
years. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  which  have  always  been  a  leading  and  fine  feature  of 
this  show,  but  which  it  was  generally  agreed  were  this  year  superior  to 
any  shown  in  previous  years. 

The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  well  won  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  group  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  florists  and 
decorators,  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  Stocks,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Rhodes, 
Rotherham  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Wheeler,  Chesterfield. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Roses  for  so  late  in  the  season,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin  of  Worksop  carrying  off  the  first  prize  in  each  of  the  four 
principal  classes  with  stands  of  really  fine  flowers. 

Vegetables  were  also  particularly  well  shown,  including  many  very 
fine  collections.  The  Celerv  and  Red  Cabbages,  which  for  many  years 
past  have  been  specialities  in  vegetable  culture  with  Sheffield  artisans, 
and  grown  by  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  were  finer  than 
any  we  have  met  with  at  any  previous  shows  this  season. 

In  cut  flowers  also,  Dahlias — another  speciality  amongst  Sheffield’s 
artisan  gardeners — were  shown  exceptionally  fine,  Mr.  H.  Broomhead, 
the  much-respected  Treasurer  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
taking  all  the  first  prizes  in  the  open  classes  with  really  grand  flowers. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Crossland  &  Sons 
exhibited  large  groups  of  decorative  plants,  not  for  competition.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  that  from  the  first  named  firm  were  a  number  of  baskets  of 
brightly  ornamental  foliage  plants,  about  a  dozen  good  plants  of  each 
species  filling  a  medium-sized  round  nursery  basket.  Most  ornamental 
and  effective  amongst  them  were  Eurya  latifolia,  finely  coloured ;  Cornus 
Spathi  aurea,  very  bright  golden  foliage  ;  and  Weigela  Lovymansi  aurea, 
1  foliage  very  bright  and  pleasingly  coloured  crimson  and  gold.  The  two 
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last  named  should  be  looked  after  by  intending  planters,  as  being  likely 
to  prove  especially  ornamental  shrubs. 

In  Messrs.  Crossland’s  group  was  a  basket  of  a  new  semi-double 
dwarf  Zonal  Pelargonium,  to  which  was  given  a  “  certificate  of  merit,” 
and  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  fine  market  and  bedding  variety,  superior, 
we  believe,  as  such  to  that  old  favourite  F,.  V.  Raspail.  The  plant  is 
very  dwarf  and  short-jointed,  having  darkly  zoned  leafage,  the  flowers 
of  a  very  bright  orange  scarlet,  the  orange  shade  being  particularly 
dominant,  the  pips  and  trusses  large,  and  are  apparently  very  freely 
produced  on  stout  stalks  thrown  well  above  the  foliage. 

The  show  was  opened  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  (the  Lady  Mary  Howard) 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  influential  company  of  leading  citizens  of 
Sheffield. 

The  show  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  keenly  interested 
allotment  cultivators,  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  and  I  was  told 
by  the  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Swift,  who  has  most  worthily  filled  the 
office  during  the  whole .  fourteen  years  of  the  Society’s  existence,  that 
“the  gate”  would  be  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  had. — W.  K.  W, 

CARDIFF. — August  12th. 

The  exhibition  grounds  of  the  Welsh  metropolis,  as  Cardiff  is  some¬ 
times  called,  presented  a  busy  appearance  on  Wednesday,  as  by  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  executive  of  the  Cardiff  exhibition  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  eighth  annual  show  took  place  in  the 
exhibition  grounds,  much  to  the  ^vantage  of  the  public,  who  were 
especially  privileged  in  being  able  to  see  both  attractions.  In  spite  of 
the  prolonged  drought,  the  show  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  keen 
interest  taken  in  it  by  all  connected  was  such  that  is  often  found  want¬ 
ing  at  shows  of  wider  repute.  The  entries,  we  learnt,  were  more 
numerous  than  in  previous  years,  and  the  quality  throughout  good.  By 
no  means  the  least  interesting  section  of  the  show  was  the  cottagers, 
the  classes  being  well  filled,  and  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors. 
At  the  luncheon  letters  were  read  regretting  the  absence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  and  Lord  Windsor,  and  a  splendid  silver  salver  was  presented  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Crouch,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1895-6.  Great 
credit  is  reflected  on  Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  the  hard-working  Secretary,  and 
the  Committee  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  carried  out.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  visited  the  show. 

Plants. 

02)en. — Mr.  T.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Colonel  Sir  E.  S.  Hill,  Llandaff, 
showed  six  large  specimen  Fuchsias,  for  which  he  was  awarded  first 
prize.  Mr.  W.  L.  Blake,  Cardiff,  was  placed  second  with  plants  not  so 
large  but  showing  superior  cultural  skill.  The  first  prize  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  McLew,  gardener  to 
J.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Llandaff,  who  showed  splendid  specimens  of  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  Adiantum  trapeziforme,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  others.  Mr.  Thos.  Malpas,  gardener  to 
J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second,  his  best  plants  being 
Alsophila  excelsa  and  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  Mr.  D.  Powell,  gardener 
to  Colonel  C.  T.  Wallis,  Newport,  was  placed  third.  Mr.  E.  Purcell, 
gardener  to  Major  Thornley,  Penarth,  had  the  best  six  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  showing  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  H.  Rex,  gardener  to 
C.  Waldron,  Esq.,  Llandaff,  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Ashman, 
Cardiff,  third.  Mr.  T.  Clarke  was  first  with  twelve  tuberous  Begonias, 
Mr.  T.  Malpass  taking  the  second  award.  Mr.  W.  L.  Blake  was  placed 
first  with  a  collection  of  British  Feins,  showing  good  plants  in  pleasing 
variety. 

Messrs.  Case  Brothers,  Cardiff,  had  the  best  group  of  plants 
occupying  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  winning  first  prize  and  the 
Society’s  gold  medal.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  a  circle,  and 
comprised  Liliums,  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  but  the  effect  would 
have  been  more  pleasing  had  the  plants  been  less  crowded.  Messrs, 
Phelps  &  Co.,  Cardiff,  were  placed  second  with  a  group  in  some 
respects  more  effective  than  the  former,  and  Mr.  R.  Grossling,  Penarth, 
was  third.  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  Llandaff,  was  a  good  first  for  twelve  table 
plants,  showing  well-grown  specimens.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
were  won  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hockey  and  Geo.  Wall  in  the  foregoing 
order. 

Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  .—Mr.  R.  McLew  claimed  the 
premier  award  with  a  group  of  plants  occupying  a  space  of  60  square 
feet.  Liliums  and  fine-foliage  plants  were  used  to  advantage,  but  the 
arrangement  was  a  little  too  flat.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Styles,  who  had  an  effective  group,  and  Mr.  T.  Clarke  took  the  third 
award.  Mr.  George  Wall  was  a  good  first  with  a  group  of  less  dimen¬ 
sions,  Mr.  Rex  taking  second  place,  and  Mr.  D.  Powell  the  third.  Mr.  W. 
Carpenter,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Llanelly,  was  placed  first 
for  four  fine-foliaged  plants  with  good  specimen  Palms  and  Crotons  ;  Mr. 
W.  Mabbott,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  Dowlais,  follow^,  a 
fair  second.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  J. 
Lockyer,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Pontypool  Park,  was  a  capital 
first  with  well  flowered  specimens  of  Allamandas  Henderson!  and  nobilis, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Gloriosa  superba, 
and  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  T.  Clarke  was  second,  also  showing  good 
plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Carpenter  took  the  third  award.  The  class  was  well 
contested,  and  the  quality  throughout  superb.  For  a  single  specimen 
stove  plant  in  bloom  Mr.  J.  Lockyer  wm  placed  first  with  Clerodendron 
Balfoniiannm,  and  Mr.  T.  Malpas  second  with  Allamanda  Hender¬ 
son!.  Mr.  R.  McLew  had  the  oest  four  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns, 
distinct,  showing  well  grown  plants  of  Adiantums  farleyense,  tenerum. 


cuaeatum,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Mr,  W.  J.  Hockey,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Page,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Clarke  third. 
Mr.  T.  Williams,  gardener  to  A.  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Penylan,  was  first 
with  six  Gloxinias;  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Evans  Lewis,  Esq.,  Llandaff, 
being  second.  Mr.  H.  Rex  had  the  best  four  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  show¬ 
ing  fine  specimens  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Ashman  was  second,  and  Mr.  B.  Purcell 
third.  Mr.  T.  Williams  won  first  prize  with  six  Begonias  ;  Mr.  J.  Styles, 
gardener  to  M.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  taking  second  award.  Mr.  T.  Clarke 
was  placed  first  for  four  specimen  Fuchsias,  the  second  prize  going  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Blake.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hockey  had  the  best  half-dozen  table 
plants,  showing  dwarf,  well  grown  specimens  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Styles  was 
second,  and  Mr.  T;  Clarke  third.  Mr.  T.  Clarke  was  placed  first  for  a 
collection  of  tuberous  Begonias.  The  flowers  were  good,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  somewhat  stiff.  Mr,  Thos.  Malpas  was  granted  the  second 
award,  the  arrangement  here  being  much  more  effective. 

Flowers, 

Open. — Mr.  S.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  placed  first  with  twenty-four 
Roses  in  trebles.  The  best  blooms  were  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Dr,  Andry,  Dapuy  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
This  exhibit  obtained  the  silver  medal  awarded  by  the  R.H.S.  for  the  best 
stand  of  Roses  in  the  show.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  Crossling, 
Penarth.  Mr.  Treseder  was  placed  first  with  twelve  Tea  Roses  in  trebles, 
but  the  quality  was  only  fair.  Mr.  R.  Crossling  was  again  second  r 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  the  finest  flowers  being  Star  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Horace 
Vernet,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Laing.  The  second  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  S.  Treseder,  and  Mr. 
R.  Crossling  was  given  a  special  award.  Mr.  Treseder  had  the  best 
twelve  Teas,  showing  fairly  good  flowers;  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Sons  were  placed  seoand.  The  last  named  exhibitor  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  in  one  variety,  showing  Mrs.  John  Laing,  also  winning  for  a 
dozen  Teas  in  one  variety  with  The  Bride, 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  placed  first  with  twenty-four  Show  Dahlias, 
the  best  flowers  being  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Duchess  of  York,  Agnes,  John 
Walker,  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  A.  Rawlings.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  were  second.  Mr.  Treseder  was  also  first  with  twelve  bunches  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bassally,  second.  Mr.  G.  Garraway 
was  a  good  first  with  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Mr. 
George  Shewing,  Llandaff,  taking  the  second  award.  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
had  the  best  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Davis 
following  with  the  second  in  a  good  competition.  For  a  collection  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  Mr.  J.  Lockyer  was  a  good  first,  the  exhibit 
being  very  effective.  Mr.  H.  Baker,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith, 
Chepstow,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Chatfield  third.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  Asters  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  Garraway ;  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  gardener 
to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  taking  second  honours. 

Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners.— Mt,  Thos.  Hobbs,  Bristol, 
was  placed  first  with  a  dozen  Roses,  showing  good  blooms  of  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Horace  Vernet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  others.  Mr.  R.  Bonnett,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
Bedford,  was  placed  second.  The  last  named  exhibitor  occupied  the 
post  of  honour  for  a  dozen  Teas,  Mr.  Febry,  gardener  to  S.  Robinson, 
Esq.,  taking  second  award.  Mr.  T.  Clarke  had  the  best  dozen  bunches 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  W.  Davies  being  second.  Mr.  W.  Gardener, 
Cardiff,  was  first  with  twelve  Show  Dahlias,  Mr.  R.  Godsell,  Whitchurch, 
taking  second  prize.  Mr.  W.  Davies  was  a  good  first  with  twelve  bunches 
of  annuals,  Mr.  H.  Rex  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hockey  third.  Mr.  Febry 
had  the  best  twelve  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Mr.  A.  Cottle,  Cardiff, 
being  second.  Mr.  E.  G.  Garraway  was  placed  first  with  twelve  Asters 
in  a  strong  competition,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hockey, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  T.  Malpas. 

Decorative.— Meattia.  Case  Bros,  were  placed  first  with  table  decora¬ 
tion  in  a  keen  competition.  The  arrangement,  which  was  very  elegant, 
was  comprised  of  Orchids,  Smilax,  and  Maidenhair,  with  fruit  placed 
round  the  table  on  dishes.  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co.,  Cardiff,  were  second, 
but  the  arrangement  was  a  little  too  heavy  ;  Mrs.  C.  Jenkins,  Cardiff, 
was  third.  Miss  Mabel  Hill,  Llandaff,  also  won  first  prize  for  a  dessert 
table  in  the  amateurs’  class.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Stocks,  and 
Smilax  was  tastefully  used  in  the  arrangement ;  Sir.  Jas.  Styles  was  a 
good  second,  using  chiefly  Iceland  Poppies.  Mr.  A.  E.  Price,  Cardiff, 
claimed  first  prize  with  a  hand  bouquet,  showing  a  charming  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Orchids ;  Messrs.  Case  Bros,  were  a  good  second.  Mr.  R.  Cross¬ 
ling  had  the  best  bouquet  formed  of  annaals  ;  Mr,  J,  Stapleton,  Barry, 
taking  the  second  award.  Messrs.  Case  Bros,  were  first  for  a  bride’s 
bouquet,  showing  a  delightful  arrangement  of  white  Orchids  ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  Miss  Jenkins,  Howard  Gardens, 
had  the  best  epergne  of  flowers,  and  for  a  wi^eath  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
occupied  the  post  of  honour,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Price.  Mr.  Treseder 
was  also  first  with  a  cross,  followed,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Price. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  was  well  and  largely  shown,  and  in  the  principal  class  for  six 
bunches  of  Grapes,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr,  R,  Grindrod, 
gardener  to  P.  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Hereford,  was  placed  first  with  good 
pieces  of  Bowood  Muscat,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  but  throughout  a  want  of  colour  was  noticeable.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Franklin,  St.  Hilary,  was  second,  but  here  the  same  defects  were 
apparent.  Ten  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  bnt  the  quality  was  only  poor,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster, 
gardener  to  Morgan  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Aberpergwm,  was  a  decided  first 
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with  creditable  piec-^s ;  Mr.  M.  Chatfield,  gardener  to  L.  Gueret,  Esq., 
Chepstow,  second,  Mr.  T.  M.  Franklin  was  first  for  Mascats  with  really 
fine  pieces  ;  Mr.  G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Picton  Turberville, 
Swansea,  taking  the  second  award,  Mr.  C.  Bayford,  gardener  to  C.  Lee 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court,  was  first  for  any  other  black  Grape,  show¬ 
ing  well-coloured  pieces  o£  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  R.  Orindrod  was  second 
with  Gros  Maroc.  In  the  class  for  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  Franklin 
was  a  good  first  with  well-coloured  Foster’s  Seedling ;  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
gardener  to  J.  B,  Ferrier,  Esq.,  Penarth,  taking  second  prize  with  the 
same  variety.  Mr.  W,  Mabbott  was  first  with  a  single  bunch  of  Black 
Hamburgh ;  Mr.  J.  Hockey  second.  Mr,  Bayford  had  the  best  bunch  of 
Alicante,  showing  a  fine  piece  ;  Mr.  A.  Smith  taking  the  second  award. 
Mr.  .T.  Hockey  was  placed  first  with  a  single  bunch  of  Mascat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Grindrod  second.  Mr.  Mabbott  had  the  best 
Madresfield  Court,  but  the  quality  in  this  class  was  poor.  For  Foster’s 
Seedling  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  Grindrod  second. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Grindrod,  who  showed  Muscat  Grapes,  fair  banches  but  badly  coloured ; 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  a 
Melon.  Mr.  Geo.  Hawkins  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  had  the  best 
Pines ;  Mr.  W.  Carpenter  being  second.  Mr.  Franklin  had  the  best  pair 
of  green-fleshed  Melons ;  and  for  a  pair  of  scarlet-fleshed  Mr.  Davies, 
gardener  co  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  claimed  that  honour.  For  a  single 
Melon  Mr,  Geo.  Wall  was  first  with  a  scarlet-fleshed  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Grindrod  claimed  that  honour  with  a  white-fleshed.  Mr.  Grindrod  had 
the  best  dish  of  Peaches,  showing  good  fruits  of  Bellegarde  ;  Mr.  J, 
Nowell  second,  Mr.  J.  Hockey  showed  good  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
which  gained  the  premier  award  ;  Mr.  C,  South,  gardener  to  T. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Bridgend,  being  second.  Mr.  J.  Nowell  had  the  best  dish 
of  Plums  ;  Mr.  Chas.  South  second.  Mr.  C.  8,  Hughes,  gardener  to  Miss 
Kings,  Chepstow,  won  first  prize  for  Pears  with  Jargonelle ;  Mr,  Rex 
taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  J.  Nowell  was  first  with  Cherries,  also 
claimed  the  highest  award  for  Red  Carrants  and  Gooseberries.  For 
White  Currants  Mr.  W.  Pugsley  was  first ;  and  for  Black  Mr.  J.  Oswald, 
gardener  to  W.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Dowlais,  occupied  that  position. 

Twelve  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples.  Out  of  these  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  was  placed  first  with 
highly  coloured  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Hockey  taking  the  second  award.  Mr. 
Garraway  was  also  first  with  a  collection  of  culinary  Apples  in  a  keen 
compet.tion.  In  the  exhibit  were  noticed  fine  fruit  ot  Lord  SnflSeld, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch.  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bassaleg, 
foi  the  second  place,  showed  finer  fruit,  which,  however,  were  a  little 
wanting  in  colour.  Mr.  Hockey  had  the  best  single  dish  of  dessert 
Apples,  showing  Irish  Peach  ;  Mr.  J.  Basham  being  second.  Mr.  Garra¬ 
way  was  first  with  a  single  dish  of  culinary  Apples ;  Mr.  W.  Davies 
following,  a  good  second. 

Vegetables. 

Mr.  Chas.  Foster  won  the  first  prize  and  the  R.H.S.  bronze  medal 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  showing  splendid  Autumn  Mammoth 
Cauliflowers,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Snowball  Turnip, 
Satisfaction  Potatoes,  Best  of  All  Runner  Beans,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
Blood-red  Beet,  and  Giant  White  Celery.  Mr.  G.  Garraway  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Shewring,  Llandaff,  third.  Mr.  Chas.  Foster 
also  showed  the  best  kidney  Potatoes,  followed  by  Mr.  Nowell.  For 
round  Potatoes  Mr.  W.  Moore,  Wenvoe,  was  first,  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  0.  Foster.  For  six  stic’-s  of  Celery  Mr.  Foster  was  first  in  a  close 
competition,  Mr.  Chas.  South  taking  second  place.  For  Carrots  Mr. 
Foster  was  to  the  front,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Oswald.  Onions  were  a 
good  class,  Mr.  T.  Price,  gardener  to  T.  Piirkinson,  Esq.,  Abergwili, 
winning ;  Mr.  J.  Nowell  second.  Mr.  Foster  had  the  best  Parsnips, 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Rees,  Merthyr  Mawr.  Mr.  Foster  won  with  Leeks 
in  a  close  competition,  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Richards,  Penarth.  Mr. 
Shewring  was  to  the  front  with  Peas,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Clare,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Llanelly.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  to  the 
front  with  Runner  Beans,  followed  by  Mr,  G.  Garraway.  Mr.  Nowell 
had  the  best  Broad  Beans ;  Mr.  T.  Richards  second.  For  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  Mr.  Pugsley,  gardener  to  Major  Lee,  was  first ;  Mr. 
G.  Garraway  second.  Mr.  Pugsley  had  the  best  Tomatoes.  Mr. 
G.  Shewring  was  first  with  Lettuce;  and  for  Marrows  Mr.  T.  Evoy 
was  to  the  front,  Mr.  Garraway  taking  second  prize.  Mr.  J.  Oswald 
showed  good  Cauliflowers  for  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Shewring  had  the  best 
Turnips,  and  for  Beet  Mr.  Moore  was  first  in  a  strong  competition.  For 
six  varieties  of  Potatoes  Mr.. Chas.  Poster  was  a  splendid  first,  showing 
superb  tubers.  Mr.  G.  Rees  occupied  the  second  place  with  a  good 
exhibit.  Mr.  C.  Foster  won  the  first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Suttens, 
Reading,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  among  five  other  competitors. 
The  chief  dishes  were  Autumn  Giant  Caulifiowers,  Giant  White  Celery, 
Best  of  All  Runner  Beans,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes, 
and  Perfection  Tomatoes.  Mr.  W.  Pugsley  was  a  fair  second.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  offered  by  Messrs.  Webbs,  Stourbridge,  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Garraway  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Rees  won  that  offered  by  Carters, 
Holborn.  Mr.  W.  Mabbott  won  the  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Garaway 
and  Co.,  Bristol. 

Miscellaneous. 

Several  creditable  exhibits  were  staged,  not  for  competition.  Messrs. 
J.  White,  Worcester,  and  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  both  sent  effective 
collections  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs,  Case  Bros.,  Cardiff,  made  a  grand 
display  with  floral  decorations  ;  and  Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co.,  Bristol, 
sent  a  pleasing  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Watson,  a 
Cardiff  amateur,  sent  a  unique  collection  of  Cactaceous  plants,  which 
were  much  admired,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  grower.  Messrs. 


W.  <k  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  staged  a  large  collection  of  Perns,  and  a  large 
and  varied  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Manchester. 
This  comprised  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety.  Crotons  Golden  Chain, 
Davidsi,  and  others,  with  Palms,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and 
numerous  other  flowers,  the  whole  forming  a  most  effective  collection. 

M  ALTON. — August  12th. 

The  thirty-seventh  exhibition  of  the  Malton  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  taken  all  round  was  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  seen  at  Malton.  The  exhibits  were  good  in  all 
sections,  but  especially  the  plants.  The  six  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  from  the  Marquis  of  Zetland’s  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  although  a  slight  shower  of  rain 
came  on  about  noon,  but  the  rest  of  the  day  was  beautifully  fine. 

Plants. — The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  for  which  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  £2,  and  £1  were 
offered.  Premier  honours  were  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Nicholas,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  who  staged  Erica  Austiniana,  Phoenocoma  proli- 
fera  Bainesi,  Anthurium  Scherzeriannm,  a  grand  plant;  Dipladenia 
profusa,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Mrs.  Kitchen, 
Darlington,  was  an  easy  second ;  in  this  collection  was  a  well-flowered 
Dipladenia  and  Clerodendron.  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  South  Milford,  was  third. 
Mr.  Nicholas  was  again  first  for  three  ditto,  and  Mrs.  Kitchen  second. 

For  six  ornamental  or  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Nicholas  was  first  with 
Cycas  circinalis,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Cycas  revoluta,  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana,  K.  B.  superba,  and  Croton  Johannis.  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Son, 
Selby,  was  second,  who  staged  good  Palms  and  Crotons.  Third,  Mr.  J. 
Sunley.  For  three  ditto  Mr.  Nicholas  was  first,  Mrs.  Kitchen  second. 
For  four  exotic  Ferns  Mrs.  Kitchen  was  first  with  good  specimens,  Messrs. 
Simpson  &  Son  second.  For  three  British  Ferns  Mr.  J.  Ellerke  first, 
Simpson  &  Son  second.  Mrs.  Kitchen  was  first  for  three  Orchids,  Mr, 
Sanley  second,  H.  W,  Pearson,  Esq ,  Malton,  being  first  for  a  specimen 
Orchid.  Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons  were  first  for  four  Fuchsias.  For 
three  Caladiums,  first,  H.  W.  Pearson,  Esq.  ;  second,  Simpson  &  Son, 
The  latter  were  first  for  two  Palms,  For  six  plants  for  dinner  table 
decoration,  adornments  allowed,  pots  not  to  exceed  7  inches  diameter, 
Mrs.  Kitchen  first,  Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons  second,  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Son  third.  For  two  Tomatoes  in  pots  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Dawnay  was 
first,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Sons  second. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  most  important  class  was  for  twenty-four 
Dahlias,  for  which  there  was  only  one  entry,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons, 
Radley,  who  staged  fine  blooms.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for 
twelve,  and  twelve  Fancy  varieties ;  Mr.  F.  Halliday,  Calverly,  being 
second  in  the  former  class.  For  six  spikes  of  Gladiolus  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Bridlington,  was  first,  Mr.  F.  Halliday  second.  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Sons  were  first  for  twelve  Pansies,  Mr,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Kifby- 
moorside,  second.  Messrs.  Clark  were  also  first  for  twelve  Carnations 
and  twelve  Picotees,  the  Hon,  G.  N.  Dawnay  being  second  in  the  former 
class,  and  Mr.  J.  Kitchin  second  for  Picotees. 

For  twe've  varieties  of  annual  flowers  Mr.  G.  Cottam  took  both  first 
and  second  prizes.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  eight  varieties  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson  second.  Mrs.  Longbottom, 
Malton,  was  first  for  twelve  varieties  of  wild  flowers.  For  six  varieties 
of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  for  twelve  Roses,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  first,  and  again  first  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged 
basket  of  cut  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Cottam  second.  For  bridal  bouquet  Mr. 
Cottam  was  first,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Sons  second  ;  while  for  a  hand 
bouquet  Messrs.  Longster  were  first  and  Mr.  Cottam  second.  The  latter 
was  first  for  a  vase  of  flowers  most  tastefully  arranged  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  second. 

Fruit. — The  first  class  was  for  four  varieties  of  fruit.  There  was 
only  one  entry,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  who  showed  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  a  Melon.  For  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  there  were  six  entries,  Mr.  J,  S.  Dpex,  gardener  to  Hon. 
H,  W.  Fitz william,  being  a  good  first  with  splendidly  finished  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  second  with  Barbarossa  ;  and 
J.  Allen,  Esq  ,  Scarborough,  third  with  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the  corre¬ 
sponding  class  for  white  Grapes  Mr.  G.  H,  Shaw  was  first  with  three 
good  bunches  of  Muscats,  but  not  quite  finished  ;  J.  Allen  second  with 
the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Peacock,  gardener  to  Major  Boyd,  was  first  for  green-flesh 
Melon,  showing  Windsor  Castle  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  second.  For  scarlet- 
flesh  Mrs.  Wyse  first,  Mr.  Peacock  second.  Mr.  Upex  was  first  for  six 
Apricots,  C.  Cammel,  Esq.,  Hutton  Hall,  second.  Mr.  J.  Horsley, 
Norton,  was  first  for  six  Peaches,  showing  splendid  fruits  ;  Mr.  Williams, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Faversham,  second.  The  latter  was  first  for 
Nectarines,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  second.  For  twenty-four  preserving 
Cherries,  Mr,  H.  Hardy,  jun.,  Pickering,  first;  Hon.  G.  N.  Dawnay, 
second.  For  six  varieties  of  baking  Apples,  first  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  second 
Mr.  G.  Howe.  Mr.  Cottam  was  again  first  for  three  varieties  of  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  J.  Whitehead  second.  For  three  varieties  of  Pears,  Mr, 
Upex  first,  C.  Cammel,  Esq.,  second.  Small  hardy  fruits  were  well 
shown. 

Vegetalle^.—ln  the  class  for  eight  varieties  Mr.  J.  Whitehead  was 
first,  showing  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Peas, 
Dwarf  Beans,  and  Cucumbers ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Waite,  S  win  ton ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  For  three  varieties  of  Peas,  Mr.  Barnes,  Thornton 
Dale,  first;  Major  Boyd,  second;  Mr.  W.  B.  Nutley  third.  For  six 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  Mr.  J,  Mitchell  was  first,  showing  very  large  but 
not  coarse  tubers  of  the  following  sorts : — Duke  of  Albany,  Sutton’s 
Satisfaction,  International,  London  Hero,  Sharpe’s  Victor,  and  Windsor 
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Oastle.  For  twelve  red  Tomatoes,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sha“w  first;  Hon.  G.  N. 
Dawnay  second.  For  twelve  yellow  Tomatoes,  Mr.  R.  N.  Wiles  first ; 
Hon.  G.  N,  Dawnay  second.  The  exhibits  in  the  cottagers’  class  were 
also  good. 

Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons,  Malton,  staged  a  group  of  plants,  not  for 
■competition,  of  Palms,  Aralias,  Begonias,  Gladiolus,  Ferns,  and  other 
plants. 

SALISBURY.— Auoitst  12th. 


named)  in  great  variety,  Roses,  and  Asters  were  shown  by  Messrs* 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  the  whole  being  backed  up  with 
small  Palms  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a 
fine  display  of  choice  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  which  were  greatly  admired, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  Fuchsias. 

General  regret  was  expressed  at  the  show,  at  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward 
was  so  successful,  regarding  the  approaching  severance  of  his  connection 
with  Longford  Castle  Gardens  after  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 


Bt  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  the  Wilts 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  of  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  in  the  Palace  grounds  on  the  above  date.  Beautiful 
weather  attended  the  show,  and,  taken  on  the  whole,  it  compared  favour¬ 
ably  with  any  of  its  predecessors,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the 
management  of  the  Committee  and  the  courteous  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chas.  George  Wyatt 

Prizes  value  £15,  £10,  and  £5  were  offered  for  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  six  foliage  and  six  flowering.  Messrs. 
James  Cypher,  Cheltenham  ;  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore 
Uuest,  Inwood,  Hensferidge  ;  and  H,  Peel,  Shirley,  took  the  prizes  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  appear.  The  first  prize  lot  consisted  of 
Statice  profusa,  Erica  obbata  purpurea.  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana, 
profusely  flowered ;  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Pancratium  fra- 
grans,  of  great  size  and  grandly  flowered ;  Dipladenia  hybrids,  Croton 
Chelsoni,  beautifully  coloured  ;  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Cycas  circinalis, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  and  Latania  borbonica.  Messrs.  Peel  and  Wilkins 
■secured  first  and  second  prizes  respectively  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  four  in  bloom  and  five  foliage.  Mr.  George  Hall,  gardener  to 
Lady  Ashburton,  Melcbet  Court,  Romsey,  was  a  good  first  for  six  exotic 
Ferns,  his  exhibit  including  a  fine  plant  of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr. 
Peel  was  second,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Palace  Gardens,  was  a  good  third. 
Mr.  A.  Robey,  gardener  to  Major  Lloyd,  Harnham  Cliff,  Salisbury,  had 
the  best  half  dozen  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  Mr.  Bedford, 
Harnham  Nurseries,  Salisbury,  had  the  second. 

Several  good  groups  were  arranged  in  the  three  classes  set  apart  for 
them.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  A.  Gillett, 
Esq.,  Bishopstoke,  and  Mr.  Bedford  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  are  given  for  excellent  arrangements,  all  three  being 
very  close  to  each  other  in  point  of  merit,  the  groundwork  as  usual 
consisting  of  Maidenhair  Fern  with  a  gracefully  growing  Palm  in  the 
background,  and  “dot”  plants  of  bright-coloured  Crotons,  Draemnas, 
variegated  Grasses,  small  Palms,  Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa), 
Cattleya  imperialis,  and  Oucidium  inenrvum,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
by  an  edging  of  Panicum  variegatnm.  In  the  class  confined  to 
gentlemen’s  gardeners,  the  plants  being  arranged  in  a  semicircle  of 
12  feet  (the  same  space  as  in  the  previous  class),  Messrs.  Carr,  A.  Robey, 
and  T.  Wilkins  were  the  successful  competitors  with  capital  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  J.  C.  Scamel,  gardener  to  G.  R. 
Kendle,  Esq.,  Wilton,  carried  off  the  silver  cup,  value  £5,  given  by  the 
Bight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  his  group  well  deserving  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  it,  Mr.  F.  C.  Pearce,  Salisbury,  taking  second 
place  for  an  excellent  arrangement. 

Several  good  collections  of  eight  kinds  of  fruit  were  staged,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury ,  being  first,  staging  good  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  fine  in  berry  and 
coloured  ;  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine  Apple  ;  large,  well  netted  Earl’s 
Favourite  Melon ;  good  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Dry  den  Nectarines,  Castle 
Kennedy  Figs,  and  Bon  ChrStien  (Williams’)  Pear.  Mr.  G.  Inglefield, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Kelk,  Bart.,  Tedworth,  Marlborough,  took  second 
place  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Henbest,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Marshall,  Crawley 
Court,  Winchester,  third,  both  staging  good  produce.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  as  well  as 
the  best  three  bunches  of  any  other  white,  staging  fine  examples  of 
Bucklaud  Sweetwater.  The  terries  in  both  varieties  were  large,  even, 
and  well  coloured.  Mr.  H,  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  was 
a  good  first  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  a  good  class,  the 
bunches  fine  in  size  and  the  berries  grandly  coloured.  Mr.  Chalk, 
gardener  to  George  Read,  Esq.,  Westwood,  Wilton  Road,  Salisbury,  was 
Awarded  first  prize  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  than  Hamburgh  class 
for  large  handsome  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  fine  in  berry  and  fairly 
colour<5.  Mr.  Fulford,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Damerham, 
had  the  test  Melon  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  the  test  dish  of  Peaches  ;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Ward  being  second.  Mr.  F.  Smith  scored  a  victory  in  the  class 
for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  showing  perfect  fruits  of  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Irish  Peach,  and  Worcester  Pear  main.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
first  for  culinary  varieties,  showing  fine  specimens  of  Peasgood’s  None¬ 
such,  Bcklinville  Seedling,  and  Warner’s  King.  Mr.  Inglefield  had  the 
test  dish  of  Apricots  with  good  fruits  of  Moor  Park  ;  and  Mr.  R.  West, 
gardener  to  H.  W.  Wygram,  Esq.,  Northlands,  Salisbury,  took  premier 
osition  for  four  dishes  of  Pears,  showing  Jargonelle,  Duchesse 
'Angoulfime,  Beurrd  Gifford,  and  Beurr6  d’Aremberg. 

Cut  flowers  were  shown  fairly  well  by  Messrs.  West  (the  leading 
exhibitor  in  the  Dahlia  classes),  Pulford,  Wilkins,  Brown,  and  Marlow. 

Excellent  collections  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  were  staged  by 
Messrs,  T.  Wilkins,  H.  Brown  (gardener  to  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  The 
Clouds,  Salisbury),  and  C.  Ford,  The  Island,  Wilton,  who  took  the  prizes 
in  that  order.  The  first  prize  collection,  which  was  well  ahead  of  the 
other  two,  included  fine  specimens  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Perfection  Tomatoes,  Ailsa  Craig  -  Onions,  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Duke 
of  Albany  Pea,  Matchless  Carrot,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Beans,  Satis¬ 
faction  Potatoes,  Giant  White  Celery,  and  Pragnell’s  Beet, 

Collections  of  Dahlias  (including  many  promising  seedlings  not  yet 


TAUNTON.— A  trausT  13th. 

The  Taunton  Deane  Society  has  the  reputation  of  holding  the  finest 
display  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables  in  the  south-western 
counties,  and  the  fixture  is  extremely  popular  with  all  classes  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  sightseers  alike.  This  year  there  has  been  no  diminution  of 
popularity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  better  all-round 
display  has  ever  been  seen  in  Vivary  Park,  where  the  shows  are  always 
held.  Once  more  the  Society  has  been  favoured  by  fine  weather,  and  to 
all  appearances  a  record  gate  was  the  result.  The  new  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  S.  Winsor  made  a  good  commencement  of  what  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  a  long  and  successful  career. 

No  large  show  would  nowadays  be  complete  without  classes  in  which 
the  prizes  are  heavy  enough  to  tempt  the  most  successful  plant  growers 
to  compete,  and  at  Taunton  they  offer  £20,  £15,  and  £6  as  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  for  twelve  flowering  plants.  All  three  prizes  were  well 
and  worthily  won,  a  noble  array  of  flowering  plants  having  been  staged. 
The  Judges  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  staged  grand  plants  of  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Phoeaocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Statice  profusa,  Statice  Gilberti,  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Ixora  salicifolia,  Ixora  regina,  and  Ericas  Austiniana,  Aitoni- 
ana,  and  Thompsoni.  Mr.  W.  Pinch  took  the  second  prize  for  a  good 
bank  of  plants,  the  most  noteworthy  among  which  were  Ixora  Williamsi, 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  Allamanda  Williamsi,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana, 
and  Ericas  Turnbulli  and  tricolor  vera,  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to 
W.  Brock,  Esq.,  Exeter,  was  third,  For  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  Cypher 
was  first,  Mr.  W.  Brock  second,  and  Mr.  Finch  third.  The  only  other 
important  open  class  for  plants  was  that  for  eight  with  fine  foliage. 
Here  again  Mr.  Cypher  was  well  first,  showing  grand  specimens  of 
Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Kentia  australis,  Cycas  undnlata, 
Cordyline  indivisa,  and  Crotons  Sunset,  Queen  Victoria,  and  ThompsonL 
Mr.  Finch  had  good  Kentiai  and  Crotons,  and  was  second  ;  Mr.  Rowland 
being  a  very  close  third. 

In  the  open  class  for  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Rowland  was  first,  and  Mr.  H. 
Godding,  Taunton,  second,  both  showing  grand  specimens.  Mr.  W. 
Thomas,  gardener  to  Wilfred  Marshall,  Esq.,  Taunton,  was  an  easy  first 
with  eight  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias,  showing  remarkably  well- 
grown  plants  of  superior  named  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Godding  was  second, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Pring,  Taunton,  third,  Mr.  H.  Godding  was  first 
for  both  single  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  showing  well-flowered 
plants  in  each  instance,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Spiller,  Taunton,  was  also 
successful  with  these  plants.  Fuchsias  were  not  first-class.  Mr.  God¬ 
ding  was  the  principal  exhibitor.  Mr.  Kidley,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Siuford,  Wellington,  was  a  good  first  with  Cockcombs,  and  Mr.  Shelton, 
gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq,,  Clifton,  second.  In  the  class  for  four 
Orchids  Mr.  Thomas  gained  the  first  prizs,  showing  a  grandly  flowered 
plant  of  the  valuable  Cypripedium  Morganse,  and  Cattleya  Eldorado, 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  and  Cattleya  intermedia  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  a  good  second.  The  last-named  exhibitor  gained  a  first 
for  a  new  or  rare  plant  with  Cypripedium  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  for  a 
new  fine-foliaged  plant  with  Croton  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  A  first  prize 
of  £5  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  anything  special  in  the  way  of  groups 
arranged  for  effect  to  occupy  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  where  the  Taunton  Society  is  not  quite  up  to  date.  Mr.  W. 
Rowland,  however,  made  a  most  creditable  display  and  was  first,  Mr.  V. 
Slade,  Taunton,  being  second. 

Amateurs  had  a  large  tent  all  to  themselves,  and  filled  this  effectively. 
The  best  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  W, 
Rowland,  among  these  being  well-grown  specimens  of  Kentia  Belmoreana. 
Cycas  revoluta,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Dipladenia  amabiiis  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  Miss  Todd  (gardener’s  name  not  given)  was 
second.  With  six  varieties  Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  first,  showing  a  very  fine 
Antharium  Scherzerianum,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and 
Crotons  Andreanum  and  Warreni.  Mr.  Rowland  was  second,  while  Mr. 
P.  H.  Crossman,  gardener  to  Col.  Mount  Batten,  Coker  Court,  Yeovil, 
and  Mr.  Kidley  were  awarded  equal  thirds.  For  four  flowering  plants 
Miss  Todd  was  first,  showing  well  flowered  specimens  of  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  and  a 
poor  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr,  Rowland  was  second.  Miss  Todd  was 
also  first  with  six  fine-foliaged  plants,  Croton  Chelsoni  being  the  test 
represented.  Mr.  W.  Rowland  was  second.  Exotic  Ferns  were  well 
and  extensively  shown.  Miss  Todd  was  first  for  six  varieties.  Mr. 
Rowland  second,  and  Mr.  H,  S.  Bailey  third. 

The  test  hardy  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Newton,  who  was 
also  first  for  exotic  Ferns  and  Mosses.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  good  first  for 
single  Begonias,  but  was  beaten  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Dight,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pringle,  with  double  varieties.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Kidley  had 
the  test  Gloxinias;  Mr.  C.  Way,  gardener  to  A.  Kindrick,  Esq,  and 
Mr.  C,  Totterdell,  the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  W.  J .  Paine, 
and  Mr.  W,  H.  Burford,  gardener  to  8.  Bennett,  Esq.,  the  best  Petunias, 
all  showing  well,  and  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  J. 
Muggi'idge,  gardener  to  J.  E,  W.  Wakefield,  Esq.  was  first  for  Coleus, 
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and  Mr,  S.  Kidley  second.  There  was  a  really  good  coljecion  of  fable 
plants  shown.  Mr.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  R,  Wtite,  E-q.,  Clifton,  was 
first ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Brain,  Bristol,  second,  and  Miss  Todd  third.  For  four 
varieties  of  Orchids,  Mr.  Thomas  was  first,  and  Miss  Todd  second. 
Mr.  Rowland  was  the  only  competitor  with  a  group  arranged  for 
effect  to  occupy  a  space  of  50  square  feet,  and  was  awarded  the  first 
prize. 

Cut  flowers  in  both  the  open  to  all  and  ama-eurs’  tents  made  a  most 
imposing  display,  and  were  better  than  we  anticipated,  the  West  of 
England  suffering  badly  from  the  prolonged  drought.  With  thirty-six 
varieties  of  Roses  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  well  first,  his  Teas  being 
particularly  fresh  and  good.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester, 
were  a  creditable  second;'  and  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  third.  Mr. 
Mattock  was  also  first  for  eighteen  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  <k  Co., 
Chard,  taking  the  second  prize ;  and  Messrs,  Townsend  &  Son  the  third. 
Dahlias  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  usual,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
and  Son  were  the  most  snccersful  exhibitors  of 
these  ;  Mr.  W,  Smith,  Kingswood  ;  Mr.  H.  God¬ 
ding  and  Mr.  W.  Fligg,  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  also 
taking  prizes.  Phloxes  were  extra  good,  Messrs. 

H.  Godden  and  S.  Tottle  taking  the  prizes.  With  Asters 
the  Bath  competitors,  Mr.  C.  H.  Vickery  and  Mr.  A.  A. 

Walters,  were  the  principal  prizewinners ;  and  with 
Begonias;  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackmore,  Twerton,  was  invincible. 

Hollyhocks  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J,  Burgess,  Bristol  ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  Thomivs  was  first  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers,  and  Mr,  Shelton  second.  Mr. 


Frome,  were  first ;  Mr.  Cuff,  Taunton,  second. 

In  the  amateurs’  tent  many  of  the  exhibitors  already 
named  again  figured  prominently.  Dr.  Badd,  Bath,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  a  good  second  for  twenty- 
four  Roses,  distinct ;  the  same  positions  being  held  by 
these  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties.  The 
first  prize  Gladioli,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fox,  Taunton, 
were  remarkably  good  ;  Mr.  S.  Tottle  also  showing  good 
spikes.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq., 

Langport,  was  first  with  both  French  and  German  Asters  ; 

Mr,  C.  H.  Vickery  being  second.  The  best  Show  Dahlias 
were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Burgess  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  in  good  condition.  Major  Wise, 

Bishop’s  Lydeard,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  S.  Tottle  second. 

There  were  grand  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
and  with  these  Mr.  W.  James,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J. 

Macalister,  was  first ;  Mr.  W.  Fligg  second,  and  Mr. 

Kidley  third.  Mrs.  Hickley  was  first  with  hardy  annuals  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  second. 

One  large  tent  was  wholly  devoted  to  gardeners’ 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  considering  the 
season  a  grand  display  was  made.  Unfortunately  those 
responsible  omitted  the  usual  precaution  of  railing 
off  the  tables,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  great  crowd  of 
visitors  made  it  impossible 
for  a  detailed  report  to  be 
taken,  gardeners’  names  in  par¬ 
ticular  being  difficult  to  procure. 

There  were  six  competitors  with 
coRections  of  eight  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  of  these  three  were 
nearly  of  equal  merit,  only  one 
or  two  points  separating  them 
from  each  other.  Mr.  J.  Lloj  d 
was  first  with  fine  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  a  little  lack¬ 
ing  in  colour,  and  fairly  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  hand¬ 
some  seedling  Melon  of  his  own 
raising,  good  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  Figs,  Plums,  and  Pears; 

Second,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  who  lost 
more  points  on  his  front  dishes  than  he  gained  on  his  Grapes. 
Mr.  A.  Crossman,  gardener  to  J.  Bratton,  Esq.,  Yeovil,  was  third,  he  also 
being  strong  in  his  front  rows.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  Carter,  Derby,  who  had  the  best  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  the 
show,  but  was  weak  in  front.  Still  more  competed  with  four  dishes  of 
fruit. 

Mr.  Webber,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq.,  Dunster  Castle,  was 
first,  showing  a  bunch  each  of  Lady  Downe’s  (perfectly  ripened).  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  a  good  Melon,  and  fine 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  was  second,  Mr.  Ward  third,  and 
an  extra  prize  went  to  Mr.  Crosaman.  Mr.  Carter  was  first  for  Pii  e 
Apples,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  second.  Grapes  were  largely  shown,  but  the 
quality  has  been  surpassed  at  previous  shows.  Mr.  J.  Ijloyd  was  first 
for  neat,  well  finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Kidley  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  third,  both  showing  good  bunches.  In  the  any  other  black  class 
Mr.  Carter  was  first  with  M^resfield  Court,  perfectly  coloured,  but  none 
too  clean,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Crossman,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Ward,  these  also  showing  Madresfield  Court.  The  best  three 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  gardener 


to  A.  R.  Bailey,  E»q.,  Frome  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  following  very  closely,- 
with  Mr.  Strugnell  only  a  point  behind.  With  any  other  white  variety 
Mr.  C.  D.  Harrod  was  first ;  Mr.  Marshall,  gardener  to  J.  Dob,  Esq., 
Clifton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  third,  all  showing  Buckland 
Sweetwater  in  good  condition. 

Melons  were  numerous.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  was  first  with  his  seedling,  a 
white  fleshed  variety,  handsome  in  appearance  and  superior  in  point  of 
quality  ;  second,  Mr.  H  W.  Ward,  with  Earl’s  Favourite,  also  good  ;  and 
third,  Mr.  Webber.  Peaches  were  plentiful,  but  Mr,  Webber  was  easily 
first  with  fine  fruit  of  Barrington  ;  Mr.  Hobby,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  Ponsonby  Fane,  Brympton,  Yeovil,  was  a  creditable  second.  A 
highly  coloured  dish  of  Pineapple  gained  Mr.  A.  Crossman  the  first  prize 
for  Nectarines,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Webber  for  Pitmaston 
Orange,  also  good.  Mr.  Kidley  was  first,  and  Mr.  Webber  second  for 
Apricots. 

Plums  were  grandly  shown.  In  the  class  for  a  dark  coloured  Mr. 
A.  Crossman  was  first  for  a  perfect  dish  of  Kirke’s,  Mr.  Lloyd  taking 
second  prize.  Equally  good  were  the  fruit  of  Jefferson’s  that  gained 
Mr.  Lloyd  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  yellow  Plums,  Mr.  S,  Lawrence 
following  with  a  good  dish  of  the  same  variety,  an  extra  prize  going 
to  F.  J.  R.  Bentlev,  Wellington  fora  beautiful  dish  of  Early  Transparent 
G  age.  The  Morello  Cherries  shown  by  Messrs.  Webber  and  Kidley  were 
extra  fine,  and  there  were  many  excellent  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears 
shown.  In  the  dessert  Apple  class  preference  was  given  to  well  ripened 
fruit  of  Devonshire  Quarrenden  shown  by  Mrs.  Blake,  Taunton  ;  Mr. 
Harrod  being  second  for  the  same  variety.  A  fine  dish  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch  gained  Mr.  W.  Strugnell  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
culinary  Apples,  Lord  Suffield  in  perfect  condition  gaining  Mr.  Hebditch, 
South  Petherton,  the  second  prize. 

Vegetables  were  as  abundant  and  good  as  on  previous  occasions, 
several  well  known  gardeners  competing,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  Henstridge, 
was  the  most  successful ;  Mr.  Copp,  gardener  to  W.  E.  S.  Erie  Drax,  Esq., 
Sherborne,  and  the  gardeners  to  Major  Aldworth,  West  Coker,  and 
C.  T.  D.  Ackland,  E*q.,  Taunton,  also  showing  well  and  successfully  in 
the  collection  classes.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons  arranged  a  very 
effective  non-competitive  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged,  with 
alpine  plants  in  front.  They  also  exhibited  blooms  of  the  beautiful  new 
hybrid  Water  Lilies,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Fuchsia  triphylla 
hybrida  and  Browallia  speciosa  major  were  likewise  greatly  admired. 
Messrs.  Jarman  &  Sons,  Chard,  arranged  a  group  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tent.  The  display  of  cut  Gladioli 
made  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  was  worthy  of  the  firm  who 
has  made  such  a  great  reputation  for  this  particular  class  of  plants. 


AN  ANGLO-DUTCH  HOE. 

Cue  friend  and  fellow  worker,  the  Rev,  A.  Foster-Melliar  (who 
has,  [however,  been  resting  of  late),  has  invented  a  hoe  for  stirring 
the  soil  in  ihis  Rose  garden  at  Sproughton.  It  is  not  a  first  inven¬ 
tion,  ibut  of  that  he  was  in  ignorance,  though  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  merits  of  tbe  implement  in  the  least.  The  rosarian  found 
it  so  handy  and  useful  as  to  be  indispensable,  that  he  thought 
others  should  have  a  chance  to  benefit,  as  he  has  done,  by  its  use, 
and  so  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ransomes,  of 
Ipswich.  The  Anglo-Dutch  “  Sproughton  ”  hoe  (fig  39)  works  both 
ways  with  equal  facility.  It  is  a  draw  hoe  and  a  push  hoe,  handy  and 
light,  skims  through  tbe  soil  freely,  except  where  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Briar  suckers  or  fleshy  rooted 
weeds,  and  these  it  prongs  up  as  it  goes  along 
with  a  sensible  man  at  the  handle.  It  will 
draw  drills  for  small  seeds,  and  indeed  do 
most  things  that  can  be  done  in  free  soils 
by  tbe  draw  hoe  except  earth  Potatoes.  It 
is  a  valuable  summer  implement,  work¬ 
ing  easily  and  effectively;  We  know  this 
because  i<we  have  tried  it,  and  that  is  why  we  have  pleasure  in 
speaking  a  good  word  for  the  “  Sproughton  ”  hoe. 


The  Jebset  Potato  Crop  of  1896.— This  has  been  in  every 
respect  a  great  success,  comparing  most  favourably,  both  in  extent  and 
prices  gained,  with  other  good  years.  The  average  price  per  ton  has 
been  £6  14s.  9d.,  as  against  £6  12i.  7d.  in  1895,  The  crop  of  1895 
occupied  7414  acres,  and  if  the  area  for  1896  were  the  same  the  result 
has  been  a  return  of  £58  per  acre  for  this  crop  alone,  omitting  also  tubers 
retained  in  the  island  for  food  and  seed.  During  tbe  past  thirteen  years 
the  1896  export  of  64,583  tons  has  only  been  exceeded  as  follows  ;  —In 
1886,  64,820  tons  ;  in  1891,  66,810  tons  ;  in  1892,  66,332  tons.  The  value 
of  tbe  1896  crop  is  estimated  at  £435,192 ;  that  of  1886  was  £309,155  f 
of  1891,  £487,642  ;  that  of  1892  only  realising  £376,536.  The  first 
20  tons  exported  this  year  averaged  £32  per  ton,  and  the  next  26  tons 
realised  £10  per  ton  less.  These  were  dispatched  April  18th  and  25th. 
A  contemporary  says  the  May  export  was  20,820  tons,  realising  £178,465. 
During  June  39,992  tons  were  dispatched,  and  tbe  return  was  £243,600  f 
in  July  the  export  was  3725  tons,  valued  at  £12,025. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  ITectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  Trees, — The  leaves 
will  soon  be  off,  but  there  must  be  no  attempt  to  forcibly  remove  them. 
When  leafless  loosen  the  trees  from  the  trellis,  cleanse  the  house,  attend¬ 
ing  to  needful  repairs,  and  painting  the  woodwork  and  trellis.  What¬ 
ever  pruning  is  necessary  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bouse  is  put  in 
order.  Dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  In  applying  insecticides  take 
care  to  reach  every  part,  and  use  the  brush  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
disturb  the  buds.  Trees  cleaned  and  neatly  secured  to  the  trellis  look 
and  are  better  than  those  left  untrimmed  until  the  latest  period  before 
starting.  Remove  the  mulching  and  loose  surface  soil,  giving  fresh 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  a  fifth  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure. 

Planting  or  Lifting  Trees  for  Early  Forcing. — Where  new  houses  or 
fresh  trees  have  to  be  inserted,  and  fruit  is  wanted  at  an  early  period, 
the  trees  should  be  planted  at  as  early  a  time  as  consistent  with  safety. 
The  most  suitable  trees  are  those  that  have  been  trained  three  or  four 
years  under  glass  or  on  walls,  and  have  been  lifted  annually  or  biennially. 
Those  against  walls  intended  for  moving  to  be  star'ed  early  ought  now, 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  late  growth,  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  maturity 
of  the  wood  and  buds,  to  have  the  soil  taken  out  as  deeply  as  the  roots 
one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  that  the  trees  extend,  letting  the 
trench  remain  open  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  it  may  be  refilled  ; 
but  do  rot  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  for  insufficient  supplies  of  water 
whilst  the  trench  is  open.  This  will  effectually  check  the  growth  and 
insure  its  ripening,  whilst  it  will  materially  assist  lifting  with  a  mass 
of  fibrous  roots.  Plant  the  trees  for  early  forcing  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Lifting  early  forced  trees  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  give  indications  of  falling.  Soil  and  draining  materials  ought  to  be 
in  readiness  The  mouM  may  consist  of  any  good  loam,  preferably  rather 
stiong  and  calcareous.  Any  deficiency  of  calcareous  substance  may  be 
overcome  by  an  addition  of  chalk  to  sandy  soil,  and  of  old  mortar 
rubbit-h  ♦■o  heavy  soil.  New  borders  must  have  efficient  drainage,  the 
bottom  of  the  border  being  concreted  if  the  strata  beneath  be  unfavour¬ 
able  ;  or,  better,  laid  with  bricks  run  in  cement,  the  border  being 
enclosed  with  walls  so  as  to  confine  the  roots ;  but  it  must  have  3-inch 
drains  with  proper  fall  and  outlet,  the  bottom  of  the  border,  whether 
ciDcrete  or  cement,  falling  to  the  drains.  A  border  one-third  the  width 
of  the  trellis  will  be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance,  and  need  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  width  of  the  trellis.  The  best  varieties  for  very  early 
forcing  are  Alexander,  E<»rly  Louise,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches  ;  Early 
Rivers  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines. 

Succession  Borises. — When  the  fruit  is  gathered  cut  out  all  the 
bearing  wood  of  this  season  unless  forming  extensions,  and  the  shoots 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  where  too  crowded  should  be  thinned  to  admit 
light  and  air.  Supply  water  to  the  roots  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition.  Weakly  trees  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure.  Ventilate  the  house  fully  day  and  night. 

Late  Houses. — Let  the  fruit  have  full  exposure  to  the  light,  drawing 
the  leaves  aside,  and  raising  depending  fruit  with  its  apex  to  the  sun  by 
placing  laths  crosswise  of  the  trellis.  Keep  the  growths  tied  as  they 
advance  in  length.  Laterals  should  be  kept  pinched  to  one  leaf,  but  in 
the  case  of  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  they  may  be  allowed  moderate 
extension.  Continue  syringing  on  fire  days  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Provide  a  little 
ventilation  constantly,  and  increase  it  early  in  the  day.  See  that  the 
borders  inside  and  outside  have  sufficient  water.  A  light  mulching  of 
short  lumpy  manure  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Melons. — In  the  case  of  the  latest  plants  the  leading  shoot  should 
not  be  stopped  until  it  reaches  two-thirds  across  the  trellis,  rubbing  off 
the  laterals  up  to  the  lowest  wire  and  then  every  alternate  one  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  primary.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at 
night,  70®  to  75°  by  day,  80°  to  90°  with  sun  heat,  closing  early  so  as  to 
run  up  to  90°  or  even  100°.  Stopping  the  laterals  should  not  be 
practised  unless  the  plants  are  weak  and  they  do  not  show  fruit  at  the 
second  or  third  joint.  Weakly  plants  should  have  the  first  shows  of  fruit 
removed.  Early  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light  are  essential. 

The  last  plants  in  pits  and  frames  are  swelling  their  fruits  freely. 
Barth  the  roots  if  necessary,  but  late  plants  on  manure-heated  beds  do  not 
require  much  soil.  Close  early,  affording  the  needful  supplies  of  water, 
not  allowing  the  laterals  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  principal 
leaves.  If  the  weather  be  dull,  afford  good  linings,  and  admit  a  little 
air,  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  quality  in  the  fruit  as  a  close  atmosphere. 
Practise  sprinkling  only  on  fine  afternoons.  Gradually  withhold  water 
at  the  roots,  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  from  plants  ripening  fruit. 

Cacumbers. — Old  plants  bearing  from  an  early  part  of  the  season 
produce  fruit  about  this  time  with  “  knobby  ”  ends.  These  are  capital 
for  8(  ed,  but  they  are  poor  for  use.  To  keep  the  plants  producing  straight 
fruits,  old  growths  should  be  cut  out,  and  young  encouraged.  Train  this 
thinly,  removing  old  leaves  to  make  room  for  new,  and  shopping  at  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit.  The  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and  fresh 
lumpy  loam  supplied.  Plants  in  frames  may  be  restored  to  vigour  by  a 
free  thinning  out  of  the  shoots,  supplying  fresh  loam,  and  laying  a  few 
of  the  most  promising  growths  at  a  joint,  giving  a  moderate  watering 


and  a  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  on  bright  afternoons,  closing  at 
about  8  P.M. 

The  autumn-fruiting  plants  must  be  encouraged  to  make  a  strong 
growth  by  earthing  betimes,  applying  enough  soil  each  time  to  cover  the 
protruding  roots  and  taking  care  to  have  the  soil  moist  and  warm. 
Supply  water  to  the  roots  only  when  wanted,  and  give  a  thorough 
supply  each  time.  Syringe  at  3  p.m.,  damping  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening  in  bright  weather.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
65°  to  Y0°,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat,  and 
close  so  as  to  retain  90°,  95°,  or  even  100°, 

PLANT  HOUSES, 

Crotons. — Where  small  plants  are  required  in  large  numbers  for 
decorating  during  the  autumn  and  winter  in  from  2  to  4-inch  pots  very 
few  plants  surpass  Crotons,  either  for  beauty  or  lasting  properties.  To 
have  them  in  good  condition  they  must  be  highly  coloured  or  their 
effectiveness  is  lost.  Well  coloured  side  branches  should  be  taken  off  at 
once  and  rooted  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Cuttings  of  a 
suitable  nature  should  be  plentiful  on  plants  from  which  the  heads  were 
taken  and  rooted  some  time  ago.  We  invariably  find  the  smallest 
cuttings  with  three  or  four  well  developed  leaves  very  useful  in  thumb 
pots.  It  is  useless  to  insert  cuttings  that  are  not  fairly  well  coloured, 
for  they  will  not  improve  after  the  end  of  September.  As  soon  as  these 
small  plants  are  rooted  gradually  expose  them  to  full  light  and  sunshine 
close  to.  the  glass,  and  if  the  weather  prove  bright"  for  a  few  weeks  the 
colour  of  their  foliage  will  be  highly  developed.  The  Crotons  intended 
for  autumn  and  winter  decoration  should  by  now  be  placed  in  their 
largest  pots — in  fact,  only  the  best  rooted  should  remain  to  be  potted, 
and  these  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  All  our  plants  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  will  soon  have  grown  as  large  as  they  are  desired,  while  the 
beautiful  markings  of  a  few  of  the  young  leaves  near  the  top  only  need 
developing.  Where  the  plants  have  been  grown  close  to  the  glass  they 
should  be  examined  for  fear  red  spider  has  attacked  the  young  leaves. 
This  pest,  if  in  existence,  will  quickly  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
The  quickest  and  easiest  means  of  destroying  the  pest  is  to  dip  the  plants 
in  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  water,  1  oz.  of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of 
the  latter,  to  which  should  be  added  a  handful  of  sulphur.  This  may  be 
left  on  the  plants  two  or  three  days,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  off 
with  clean  water,  and  the  syringe  used  twice  or  three  times  daily. 

Panlcum  varlegatum. — A  good  stock  of  this  useful  decorative 
plant  should  now  be  prepared  by  inserting  cuttings  thickly  in  2  and 
3-inch  pots.  After  insertion  a  good  watering  must  be  given  and  the 
pots  stood  in  the  propagating  frame  and  shaded  until  they  are  rooted. 
Grow  the  plants  afterwards  under  moist,  shady,  warm  conditions  until 
they  are  well  furnished,  when  slightly  cooler  treatment  may  be  given 
them. 

Tradescantlas. — Large  numbers  of  the  variegated  forms  should  be 
prepared  by  inserting  about  five  cuttings  in  each  2-inch  pot.  These  will 
root  freely  enough  on  a  high  shelf  or  any  other  position  in  heat  if  shaded 
for  a  few  days  from  the  sun.  A  few  boxes  may  also  be  filled  so  that 
the  plants  can  be  lifted  out  for  various  purposes  when  vases  and  baskets 
have  to  be  made  up  with  a  variety  of  small  plants. 

Fittonias. — These  are  highly  ornamental  in  appearance  when  dotted 
among  small  Ferns  and  other  suitable  plants  near  the  edge  of  large 
baskets  or  vases  that  have  to  be  regularly  furnished.  The  plants 
required  first  should  be  rooted  singly  in  2-inch  pots,  and  quantifies  of 
others  in  boxes  and  pans  for  lifting  out  when  required  during  the 
winter.  If  they  can  be  used  in  small  pots  two  or  three  weeks  is 
ample  to  establish  them,  and  they  can  be  potted  from  the  boxes  in 
batches  as  required. 

Bertolonlas. — This  is  a  good  time  to  root  a  number  of  these  as  well 
as  Sonerilas.  Young  plants  pass  the  winter  with  greater  certainty  than 
those  that  have  been  growing  luxuriantly  the  whole  of  the  summer. 
The  established  plants  need  not  be  destroyed  for  this  purpose,  for 
cuttings  near  the  base  of  the  former  will  be  found,  and  young  growing 
shoots  from  amongst  the  latter  should  be  selected  without  destroying 
the  appearance  of  those  now  doing  duty  in  the  stove.  These  cuttings 
should  be  iuserted  in  light  sandy  soil  and  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded 
until  thoroughly  established  ;  in  fact  they  will  winter  better  in  the 
propagating  house  than  the  stove,  where  more  airy  conditions  will 
presently  be  maintained. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Re-qdeening  Stocks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  that  all  stocks  are  headed  by  young 
fertile  queens,  and  if  previous  instructions  have  been  carried  out 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers  will  have  several  surplus  queens  on 
hand.  The  difficulty  though  of  the  inexperienced  will  be  how  to 
introduce  a  young  queen  to  a  strong  colony  of  bees  without  any 
risk  of  her  being  killed,  which  she  doubtless  would  be  if  precaution 
were  not  taken  in  carrying  out  the  operation.  Sometimes  the  most 
unlikely  things  will  happen.  Qaite  recently  I  was  manipulating 
several  strong  colonies  in  my  apiary,  killing  off  old  and  worn-out 
queens  preparatory  to  re-queening  them,  when  I  thought  it  would 
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be  interesting  to  experiment  in  the  handling,  and  changing  of  old 
qaeens  from  one  hive  to  the  other  without  any  preparation,  and 
note  the  result,  as  some  bee*keepers  are  very  particular  about  the 
handling  of  their  queens,  giving  as  a  reason  that  if  handled  by  those 
manipulating  them  they  will  be  killed. 

Balling  Queens. 

As  this  is  usually  the  result  of  careless  management,  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  find  all  the  queens  balled  before  they  had  been 
introduced  to  a  colony  of  strange  bees  naany  minutes.  I  operated 
on  three  stock*.  Going  to  the  first  one  I  removed  tho  queen, 
taking  her  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  placing  her  in  an  empty 
match  box.  The  second  hive  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
instead  of  being  put  in  the  match  box  she  was  at  once  placed 
amongst  the  bees  on  a  frame  of  brood  and  given  to  the  bees  of  the 
first  hive  operated  on.  The  third  stock  was  treated  on  similar 
lines,  the  queen  being  given  to  No,  2  hive,  and  the  queen  from 
No.  1  being  introduced  to  No.  3.  The  queens  were  purposely  held 
in  the  open  hand  for  at  least  half  a  minute  before  placing  them 
amongst  the  strange  bees.  This  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  all  were  covered  up  warm  and  left  alone  for  forty  minutes. 

Each  colony  was  then  examined.  No.  1  and  No.  3  were 
apparently  all  right,  but  on  carefully  going  through  No.  2  the 
queen  wai  found  balled  on  the  floor  of  the  hive.  She  was  at  once 
liberated,  the  bees  being  driven  from  her  with  a  few  puffs  of  smoke 
after  she  had  been  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  cluster  by  hand, 
as  when  balling  the  queen  in  this  manner  smoke  has  but  little 
effect  on  them.  The  hive  was  again  closed  and  examined  half  an 
hour  afterwards ;  the  queen  was  again  balled,  and  appeared  to  be 
getting  weak  ;  she  was  again  liberated,  and  then  left  to  her  fate, 
and  was  found  dead  outside  the  hive  the  following  morning. 

The  queens  in  the  remaining  two  hives  were  found  to  be  all 
right,  and  were  afterwards  removed,  and  young  queens  successfully 
introduced.  I  quite  expected  all  the  queens  introduced  in  this 
manner  would  have  been  immediately  balled,  and  eventually 
destroyed.  It,  however,  shows  that  queens  may  sometimes  be 
introduced  with  little  trouble  and  a  fair  chance  of  succes*.  I  do 
not  recommend  this  plan,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  take  a  frame  of 
brood,  and  the  adhering  queen  and  bees,  and  give  them  to  a 
qaeenless  colony  with  a  much  greater  chance  of  success. 

Direct  Introduction. 

This  plan  I  prefer  and  usually  practise,  and  being  *0  simple  and 
safe  in  its  working  any  novice  may  successfully  introduce  a  young 
fertile  queen  without  fear  of  losing  her.  But  care  must  be  taken 
in  first  removing  the  old  queen,  or  the  experiment  will  end  in 
disaster.  This  is  best  done  by  examining  the  combs  about  mid-day, 
and  as  bees  are  inclined  to  be  spiteful  at  this  season  when  outdoor 
supplies  are  getting  short,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  little  smoke  in 
preference  to  carbolic  cloths,  as  the  latter  will  drive  the  bees  to 
the  floor  board  more  than  the  former.  After  removing  the  queen 
replace  the  frames  in  the  same  position  they  previously  occupied 
in  the  hive,  and  cover  them  up  warm.  Then  go  to  the  hive  in 
which  the  young  queen  has  been  reared,  after  quieting  the  bees 
with  a  little  smoke,  the  less  used  the  better.  Commence  by  first 
removing  the  centre  combs,  the  queen  is  usually  found  on  one  of 
these,  and  when  found  place  her  in  a  small  box  quite  alone  (a  match 
box  answers  the  purpose  capitally).  Place  the  box  containing  the 
young  queen  in  a  warm  place  until  evening,  the  later  the  better,  then 
take  a  light  and  the  box  containing  the  young  queen  to  the  stock 
from  which  the  old  queen  had  been  removed  ;  lift  a  corner  of  the 
quilt,  and  with  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  drive  the  bees  down  between 
the  frames,  open  the  box,  and  allow  the  queen  to  run  down, 
replace  the  qnilt  and  coverings,  and  do  not  examine  the  stock  for 
at  least  forty-eight  hours.  By  this  means  queens  may  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  without  a  failure. 

Caging  Queens. 

Some  bee  keepers  prefer  this  system  to  any  other,  and  as  it  has 
the  advantage  of  oeing  safe  it  is  probably  better  known  than  any 
other  ;  still  it  is  not  perfect,  and  many  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice  where  bees  have  not  taken  nearly  as  readily  to  queens 
introduced  in  this  manner  as  in  the  former.  It  is  sometimes  an 
advantage  to  a  bee-keeper  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  queen  in  the 
morning  instead  of  waiting  until  night ;  caging  the  young  queens  in 
that  case  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

I’here  are  various  cages  used  for  the  purpose,  but  those  I  use 
are  home  made,  and  answer  the  purpose  well.  Take  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  about  3  inches  square,  turn  the  edges  down  about 
half  an  inch,  this  is  placed  over  the  queen,  and  is  pressed  firmly 
into  the  comb  ;  whilst  this  is  being  done  the  queen  and  comb  should 
be  taken  into  a  room,  otherwise  she  may  fly  away  and  be  lost. 
Forty-eight  hours  afterwards  liberate  her,  and  the  bees  will  take 
readily  to  her.  If  from  any  cause  the  bees  are  inclined  to  ball  her 
cage  her  again  for  twenty-four  hours. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J .  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. — Bulbs. 

Cor.ry  &  Co.’ (Limited),  13,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C.—  Wholesale  List  of 
Sundries. 

Fisher,  Son  &  S’bray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield.— 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. — Bulbs. 

Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Ctoa.— Bulbs  and  Winter  Flotoers, 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Cucumber  Roots  Diseased  {Bayner  JlilV). — A  full  reply  to  your 
question  will  be  found  on  page  179. 

Potatoes  (  W,  J.,  Winton'). — The  examples  you  send  show  the  buds 
on  the  stem  turning  into  tubers.  Though  we  have  seen  instances  of  this 
before,  yours  are  exceptionally  marked. 

Onion  for  iXutumn  Sowlngr  (27.  T.  J7.). — The  best  Onion  for 
autumn  sowing,  having  regard  to  globe  shape,  good  keeping,  and  mild 
flavour,  is  Giant  Rocca,  The  bulb  is  large,  roundish,  regnlar  in  outline  ; 
flesh  white,  thick,  and  of  good  quality.  A  good  strain  is  imperative. 

Exhibiting:  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowers  (T.  B.  H.'). — We 
should  consider  it  very  unsafe  to  include  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  a  class 
for  three  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  hardy  plants  and  no  forciug  is  required,  but  the  reverse,  in 
having  them  in  flower  in  the  summer.  Some  judges  might  possibly 
admit  them,  but  others  would  not,  and  when  the  “  decision  of  the  judges 
is  final  ”  it  would  be  useless  appealing  against  disqualification  in  such  a 
case.  Roses,  either  s  aged  as  you  suggest  or  in  any  other  way,  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  class  in  question. 

Rootlnr  Top  of  Dracaena  QBeader'). — In  the  absence  of  bottom 
heat  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  try  placing  the  top  in  a  bottle  of 
water  containing  few  nodules  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  We 
have  rooted  healthy  tops  of  Draesnaa  easily  by  this  method,  standing 
the  bottles  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  though  rather  earlier  in  the  season. 
Tops  of  medium  size  also  root  well  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  3  or  4-inch 
pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  mild  hotbed,  giving  shade  as  necessary. 
Some  method  of  famishing  bottom  heat,  or  a  moist  warm  temperature, 
is  almost  essential  for  rooting  Dracaenas. 

Claas  for  Vucca  fllamentosa  (A  Constant  Beader). — The  Yuccas 
are  included  in  the  lists  of  hardy  perennials  or  herbaceous  plants,  and 
admissible  at  shows  in  collections  under  that  class  of  the  schedules. 
Some  Yuccas,  however,  have  stems,  such  as  Y.  gloriosa  (4  to  6  feet  high 
when  old)  aud  Y.  filifers  (trunk  50  feet  high  and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter), 
these,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  shrubs  or  trees,  yet  the  first  is 
sometimes  shown  in  a  collection  of  he’’baceous  plants.  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  evergreen  herbaceous  plant,  being  stemless 
or  nearly  so,  and  cannot  possibly  be  construed  into  anything  else  than 
“  herbaceous.” 

Soot  Water  (J^emd). — Gardeners  make  this  by  tying  soot  in  an  old 
sack  or  a  piece  o(  rough  canvas  and  suspend  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  with 
the  aid  of  a  stone  at  first  if  the  soot  does  not  sink  so  quickly  as  they 
wish.  The  water  soon  becomes  discoloured,  and  is  dark  or  light  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  soot  and  the  water.  Usually  abont 
a  peck  of  soot  is  placed  in  a  40  or  a  60  gallon  tub,  and  as  the  liquid  is 
taken  out  more  water  is  added,  until  the  virtues  of  the  soot  are  extracted, 
the  bag  being  eventually  shaken  or  squeezed  to  aid  the  extraction  if 
necessary.  Soot  water  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  may  be  clarified 
by  adding  some  lumps  of  lime,  stirring  well,  then  allowing  all  particle* 
to  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  scum  to  form  on  the  surface,  and  this 
skimmed  off  the  soot  water  is  clear.  We  have  often  used  it  much 
diluted  for  syringing  purposes  beneficially,  and  it  has  left  no  sediment. 
As  a  liquid  manure  it  should  be  diluted  to  about  the  colour  of  pale  ale, 
for  syringing  it  should  be  paler  still.  Insects  do  not  like  it,  while  it  is 
beneficial  to  many  plants  and  trees. 
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Cherries  for  West  Wall  and  Espaliers  (.4  Thirty  Years' 
Reader'). — For  the  wall,  Early  Rivers,  Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  Black 
Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Tradescant’s  Heart,  and  Emperor  Francis, 
For  eipaliers,  Empress  Euginie,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Werder’s  Early 
Black,  Napoleon,  Royal  Duke,  and  Late  Lake.  If  you  particularly 
want  a  calinary  variety  Kentish  is  very  free  bearing.  Morello  also  does 
well,  but  that  you  on  a  north  wall,  therefore,  may  not  require  a  duplicate. 
If  the  soil  be  heavy  and  cold  Black  Tartarian  may  not  succeed,  being 
too  tender.  In  that  case  substitute  Bigarreau  de  Hadelfiugen,  a  very  fine 
black  Cherry,  in  season  at  the  end  of  July. 

Propagating  marguerites  (^Journal  Reader). — Cuttings  inserted 
in  August  osght  to  root  readily  if  the  proper  growths  are  cHosen,  and 
the  soil  not  made  too  wet  by  overwateriug,  the  cuttings  shaded,  and 
kept  in  a  close  frame  or  ander  a  hand-light.  The  best  cattings  are  the 
yoang  flowerless  growths  with  succulent  stems.  A  length  of  3  or 
4  inches  is  sufficient.  Remove  the  bottom  leaves,  and  cut  the  stem  level 
close  under  a  joint.  Four  and  a  half-inch  or  6-inch  pots  may  be 
employed ;  drain  efficiently,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand  made  moderately  firm,  surfacing  with  a  layer  of  sand. 
Insert  the  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  the  pots  1^  inch  apart.  Water 
with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  place  on  a  firm  base  in  a  cold  frame  kept 
closed.  Shade  from  the  strongest  sunshine.  Sprinkle  lightly  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  cuttings  will  not  fail  to  root. 

Various  (IF.  F.)  — The  most  likely  cause  of  the  Sweet  Peas  not 
thriving  is  defective  drainage,  insufficiency  of  soil,  and  overwatering,  A 
wet  and  sour  soil  is  fatal  to  these  sweet-scented  flowering  plants.  In  a 
pot  the  plants  would  have  better  conditions  for  growth.  The  Nastur¬ 
tiums  must  have  had  a  bad  soil  to  grow  in,  as  they  thrive  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  earth,  but  they  will  not  grow  in  that  soddened  with 
water.  The  seed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  fault,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment,  Neither  Clematis  Jackmanni  nor  Calystegia  rosea  do  well  in 
window  boxes,  bat  they  succeed  well  when  grown  in  pots,  the  latter 
being  plunged  in  the  ground  to  the  rim  in  winter  to  save  the  roots  from 
frost.  The  best  part  of  London  for  growing  flowers  is  the  West  End, 
but  there  are  open  spaces  in  many  other  parts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  flowers  do  fairly  well. 

Xiatanla  borbonica,  Cannas,  and  Cloxlnlas  Unsatisfactory 

(^Belgravia), — The  plants  may  be  suffering  from  both  an  excess  of  water 
and  want  of  air.  More  harm  is  done  by  too  much  than  too  little  water, 
but  both  extremes  are  bad.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  not  give 
any  until  the  soil  is  becoming  dry,  then,  before  the  foliage  is  distressed 
for  lack  of  it,  afford  a  thorough  supply,  always  sufficient  to  show  at  the 
drainage  or  moisten  the  soil  through  ;  then  wait  until  the  soil  is  again 
getting  dry  before  repeating  the  watering.  The  only  means  of  getting 
Vallotas  and  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  to  flower  is  proper  culture.  Under 
good  treatment  every  plant  or  strong  bulb  of  Vallota  will  throw  up  one, 
and  sometimes  two  scapes  each  year.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Amaryllis.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  them,  the  plants  being  grown 
in  plenty  of  light  and  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  and 
thoroughly  solidified  growth,  then  they  flower  freely  each  year  after 
they  become  strong  enough. 

Treatment  of  Belladonna  liilles  (6*.  R). — The  culture  of 
Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  pots  is  very  simple,  the  plants  requiring  to  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass  while  they  are  making  their  growth,  duly 
supplying  with  water  after  they  commence  root  action,  which  is  in 
July,  and  shortly  after  throw  up  the  flower  stems,  if  the  bulbs  are 
strong  enough  and  the  growth  has  been  properly  matured.  From  that 
time  till  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  the  soil  must  be  kept  moLst,  and 
when  in  full  leaf  an  occasional  application  of  liquid  manure  is  beneficial. 
When  the  leaves  die  down  keep  dry,  not  having  recourse  to  watering 
until  the  latter  part  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  then  merely  supply 
a  little  to  moisten  soil,  increasing  the  supply  with  the  growth.  They 
require  cool  greenhouse  trea'ment,  assigning  them  a  position  near  the 
glass,  the  nearer  the  better,  only  the  leaves  must  not  touch  it.  The 
boxes  and  baskets  used  by  nurserymen  for  sending  out  plants  have  value 
for  a  similar  purpose  if  in  good  condition.  Perhaps  you  may  find  a 
customer  for  them  by  applying  to  a  florist  or  nurseryman.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  other  place. 

Iffames  of  Fruits.— jVotiee. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  Tn  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  loorthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening .  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  {_T.  Q.  M.). — The  Pear  is  Doyennb 
d’Et6.  Apple  Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  Plums  cannot  be  named,  unless 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  young  wood.  F.  F .). — The 

Apples  are  unripe,  and  cannot  possibly  be  named  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 


nrameu  of  Blautu. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
net  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^Pen  and  Inh). — The  specimen  is  possibly  a  secondary  shoot  of 
Alyssum  saxatile.  (^Regular  Reader). — The  plant  is  Oxalis  Martiana. 
(IF,  W,,  Reading). — The  spotted  flower  is  Houlettia  Brocklehurstiana, 
the  other  Dendrobium  moschatum.  QR.  P.  P). — Specimens  totally 
insufficient,  {Tehnah), — Specimens  dead  ;  send  fresh  ones  properly 
packed  in  damp  moss. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— A uanST  19TH. 

Market  well  supplied  Demand  still  low. 

FBUIT. 

'  s.  d  8.  d.  I.  d.  8.  d. 

Apples,  i  sieve  . .  . .  . .  1  3  to  3  6  !  Peaches . 1  6  to  6  0 

Filberts,  per  100  lbs . 25  0  0  0  !  Plums,  J  sieve  . 4  0  6  0 

U-rapes,  per  lb . 0  9  16  St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ..  8  0  6  C 

Lemons,  case  . 11  0  14  0  ! 


VEGETABLES. 


AsparaitUB,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

d. 

0 

8. 
fco  0 

d. 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

Beans,  j  sieve  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel . 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ..  .,  ., 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Par.sley,  dozen  bunches  .. 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

.0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

CauliflowerB,  dozen  ..  ., 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  owt.  .,  ., 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohei 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  ..  .. 

Oucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

8 

6 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ,.  .. 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ..  .. 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.  .,  .. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch . 

8.  d.  8.  d‘ 

0  3  to  0  0 

3  6  4  0 

2  0  SO 

10  0  0 

2  0  4  0 

10  16 

0  0  0  0 

16  0  0 

0  3  0  0 

0  0  4  6 

0  0  0  0 

0  2  0  6 

0  3  0  0 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36 

0 

Ficus  elastica ,  each  . .  . , 

i  0 

to  > 

0 

Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . , 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

3  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Balsams,  per  dozen . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Hydrangea,  various,  doz.  . . 

6  0 

12 

0 

Campanulas,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Lilium  iancifolium,  dozen 

9  0 

15 

0 

Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen  .. 

6  0 

9 

0 

Dracmna,  various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4  0 

6 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6  0 

9 

0 

Buonymus,  van,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  ,. 

1  0 

16 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

,,  (specimens'  ..  , 

2)  0 

63 

0 

Ferns  in  variety,  dozen  ., 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  , . 

6  0 

8 

0 

Fern?  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  scarlets,  per  dozen 

2  0 

4 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRI0B3.— 

OUT  FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  in  vaiiety. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunoh 

1 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1  6 

to  3 

0 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Bouvardias,  bunoh  ,.  ., 

0 

4 

0 

9 

blooms  . 

1  6 

12 

0 

Oarnatioua,  12  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4  0 

6 

0 

„  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

Primula  (doable),  cozen 

Ohrysanthemums,  uozen 

sprays  . 

0  4 

0 

6 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  buuobe? 

1  6 

3 

0 

Bucharia,  dozen . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0  6 

1 

6 

Gardenias,  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0  9 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  Tellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2  0 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0  6 

1 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

„  Safrano  (English), 

0 

4 

0 

dozen..  . . 

1  0 

2 

0 

„  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

6 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

1  0 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  .. 

2  6 

6 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  ,. 

1  6 

3 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1  6 

2 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1  6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0  2 

0 

4 

HARVEST. 

The  name  used  for  scores  of  centuries  to  denote  the 
ingathering  of  the  crops  is  still  used  in  our  day,  but  though 
the  name  is  not  changed  the  work  itself  has  undergone  a  trans 
formation.  Through  countless  ages  the  sickle  held  undisputed 
sway,  then  it  found  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  scythe,  but 
it  has  been  reserved  to  the  last  forty  years  to  effect  the  greatest 
change.  Where  only  a  few  years  ago  scores  of  labourers, 
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English  and  Irish,  wefe  swinging  the  scythe  in  gangs,  and  the 
steady  swish  with  which  they  cut  through  the  standing  corn  was 
only  broken  by  the  sounds  of  whetting  as  one  or  other  found 
his  scythe  required  it,  now  only  two  or  three  men  are  to  be 
seen,  and  the  only  work  for  them  to  do  is  to  complete  that  of 
the  self-binder,  and  set  up  the  sheaves  in  stooks  Of  course  the 
carting  is  carried  on  much  under  the  old  conditions,  but  there  is 
not  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  nowadays  to  all  concerned 
as  there  ought  to  be,  and  as  there  used  to  be  whe  i  gran  was 
selling  at  a  fair  price,  and  produced  a  good  living  for  the  grower 
and  his  men. 

No,  the  old  class  of  farmer  or  yeoman  is  nearly  extinct. 
How  long  is  it  since  we  saw  the  last  load  brought  home  in 
classic  style ,  the  horses  decked  gaily  with  ribbons,  the  waggon 
only  half  loaded  with  corn,  but  carrying  in  addition  all  the 
children  of  the  village,  each  waving  a  green  branch,  the  waggoner 
seated  in  front,  reins  and  whip  in  hand,  ready  at  each  appointed 
halting  place  to  rec  te  a  verse  of  the  “  Nomine  ”  always  used  on 
these  occasions.  The  opening  verse  ran  something  like  the 
following ;  — 

“  Mr.  ISrown,  he  is  a  good  man  ; 

He  lets  us  ride  his  harvest  dam  {sic) ; 

He  gives  us  beef,  and  gives  us  ale, 

And  we  hope  his  lieart  will  never  fail. 

Hip,  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah!” 

And  did  not  the  children  give  the  cheers  with  some  vigour, 
encouraged,  n  >  doubt,  by  a  vision  of  the  clothes  baskets  full  of 
Apples  to  be  scrambled  for  on  arrival  at  the  stackyard,  whilst 
the  men  would  be  discussing  the  jugs  of  beer,  which  were  much 
more  to  their  taste. 

Then  the  harvest  supper;  when  after  a  stupendous  feed  on 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  a  convivial  evening  would  be  spent 
in  dance  and  song,  the  latter  not  always  of  a  drawing-room 
character.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  “  G-arden  Gate’'  which  an 
accomplished  tenor  sang /aZa-eWo  through  his  nose,  and  with  such 
exhaustive  effort  that  he  had  no  breath  left  for  the  chorus  which 
he  announced  in  a  stage  whisper,  and  left  to  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

These  customs  have  quite  become  things  of  the  past,  and  one 
seldom  hears  of  a  harvest  supper  now,  perhaps  because  the 
harvest  is  not  worth  it.  No  doubt  there  is  much  more  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  labourer;  he  does  not 
care  to  be  patronised  nowadays  ;  and  the  same  may,  with  equal 
truth,  be  said  of  the  relations  between  the  farmer  and  his  land¬ 
lord.  But  the  change  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  advantage  ;  no  one 
can  live  a  life  of  absolute  independence,  and  Englishmen  have 
quite  enough  of  the  exclusive  spirit  in  them  without  further 
development 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  many  men  have  been  unable  to  fnl 
harvest  work  in  Yorkshire  through  the  increasing  use  of  string 
binders  The  saving  now  effected  by  the  farmer  may  be  dearly 
bought  another  year,  when  the  scythe  may  be  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  the  men  to  wield  it  may  not  be  found.  An  old 
hand,  and  a  shrewd  one,  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  best  use  of 
a  binder  is  not  to  do  real  worlc,  but  to  repose  in  the  shed  ready 
for  emergencies  ;  the  men  will  take  very  goo  1  care  that  there 
shall  be  no  such  emergency.  The  present  season  is  no  doubt  a 
very  favourable  one  for  string  binders,  such  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crops  being  short  in  the  straw  and  laid  corn  being 
quite  an  exception. 

A  machine  agent  was  this  season  trying  to  persuade  a  very 
clever  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  to  purchase  a  binder,  and  to 
clinch  his  arguments  said,  “Two  horses  will  work  it  quite  easily. 
Sir.”  He  received  the  unexpected  and  unanswerable  reply,  “  f 
don’t  want  to  grow  crops  which  you  can  cut  with  two  horses  ” 
Thougli  it  may  nut  always  be  the  heaviest  crop  that  is  the  most 
profitable,  yet  when  the  average  result  of  a  number  of  reasons 
is  taken  into  account,  the  full  stackyard  is  generally  the  most 
satisfactory  one. 


The  importance  of  the  corn  harvest  has  been  much  lea-'ened, 
and  naturally  so,  the  value  of  it  in  England  having  been  reduced 
fully  one- half,  so  that  other  sources  of  income  to  the  farmer 
have  been  enhanced  in  comparison  with  it.  In  some  parts  the 
milk  trade  has  been  developed,  in  another  stock-raising,  in 
another  Potatoes,  in  another  vegetable  or  fruit-growing;  the 
true  harvest,  the  real  ingathering,  is  thus  spread  more  over  the 
whole  year,  and  though  the  rector  may  persuade  his  parishioners 
to  acquiesce  in  an  autumn  date  for  the  annual  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  may  often  happen, 
as  it  has  to  the  writer,  that  whilst  giving  thanks  for  the  harvest 
of  corn  the  mind  may  have  been  torn  with  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  other  crops  which  were  of  far  greater  moment  with 
regard  to  the  balance-sheet. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Though  harvest  i«  practically  over  in  some  of  our  southern  counties 
we  cannot  say  that  it  progresses. rapidly  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North. 
Spring  corn  is  so  unusually  full  of  second  growth  and  late  ears  that  the 
crops  have  had  to  stand  until  very  ripe,  and  when  cut  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  acquire  the  deadness  requisite  for  safe  stacking.  Wheat 
is  all  safely  in  stack,  and  some  Barley  and  Oats.  Everything  so  far  has 
been  get  in  excellent  condition,  but  it  may  be  that  rain  in  stook  would 
have  improved  much  of  the  Barley,  which  is  very  hard  and  flinty  on  many 
soils;  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the  dry  season.  Heavy  rain*  on  the 
stooks,  though  they  might  cause  a  loss  of  colour,  would  in  all  probability 
do  more  good  than  harm.  Oats  have  cut  up  very  light  indeed,  and  are 
a  most  nnsatisfactory  crop. 

Potatoes  are  dying  rapidly,  and  all  but  the  very  latest  sorts  will  soon 
be  ready  to  lift.  The  bulk  is  fairly  heavy,  but  quality  varies  much  ; 
super-tuberation  is  not  so  prevalent  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  scab.  Slight  signs  of  disease  have  appeared. 

In  the  intervals  of  harvest  we  haVe  begun  to  break  up  the  Wheat 
stubbles  ;  the  four-horse  drag  is  the  best  implement  to  use  if  the  land  is 
not  too  hard,  otherwise  the  chilled  plough  must  be  resorted  to.  No 
opportunity  must  be  lost  of  working  stubble  laud,  one  good  dressing 
now,  even  if  nothing  be  got  off,  will  be  worth  two  or  three  next  spring. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  trimming  low  hedge*  than  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  harvest,  that  is  if  the  men  can  be  spared  to  do 
the  work ;  the  scotching  and  plashing  necessary  for  the  year  will  then 
have  the  whole  attention  of  the  hedgers  in  the  winter,  and  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  neglect.  Hedges  that  have  been  regularly  trimmed  for 
many  years  often  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakness  and  decay ;  it  is  better 
then  to  leave  such  fences  to  grow  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  helps  to 
strengthen  them,  and  when  taken  down  the  third  year  they  will  grow 
with  greater  vigour  than  if  cut  down  at  once  in  the  weak  state. 

In  many  parts  farmers  are  sowing  Rye,  Tares,  Rye  Grass,  and  such 
like  to  meet  the  dearth  of  fodder  which  they  are  likely  to  have  to  cope 
with  in  the  spring.  Such  crops  are  having  a  very  favourable  seed  time, 
and  should  do  well.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  our  own  locality  the  winter 
prospect  for  keeping  is  a  fair  one,  and  we  are  not  reduced  to  such 
devices.  Roots  are  making  giant  strides,  and  the  prospect  is  now 
almost  good. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squarb,  Londoh. 
Lat.61'»32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8/0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

9th,— .Overcast  and  damp  early  ;  rain  from  11.30  A.M.  to  3.30  P.M.;  generally  heavy, 
but  gleams  of  sun  between  the  showers. 

10th.— Overcast  and  showery,  with  Ughoning  and  thunder  at  0.37  f.m.  and  a  little 
thunder  later  ;  cleariug  later,  with  some  bright  sunshine. 

llth.— Bright  and  fresh  almost  throughout,  but  some  cloud  between  3  and  4  P.M. 

12th.— Overcast  morning  ;  geaenuly  sunny  in  afternoon,  and  fine  nighi.. 

13th.— Bright  sun  at  times,  but  frequently  cloudy,  and  spots  of  rain  about  4  P,M. 

14th. — Overcast,  with  frequent  showers,  and  occasional  sunshine  in  morning ;  bright 
afternoon. 

16th.— Overcast  morning :  sunny  afternoon  ;  a  little  cloud  ;  fine  night. 

Rain  and  temperature  near  the  average.— Q.  J.  Btmohs. 
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!  PEARSOH’S  bulbs. 

Special  Offer  for  Early  Delivery. 

LILIUM  HABBISSI  (true  Bermwla),  first  sise,  7  to  9 
inches,  SOs.  100 ;  Is.  dozen  ;  extra,  9  to  12  inches,  60s.  100 ; 
7s.  6d.  dczen. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  first  size,  9  inches,  10s.  100 ;  Is.  6d. 

dozen  ;  extra,  10  inches,  14s.  100  ;  2s.  dozen. 

EABLY  BOMAN  HYACINTHS,  first  size,  11s.  100;  90s. 
1000  ;  extra,  6  to  8  inches,  16s.  lOO  ;  1258. 1000. 

*  EABLY  ITALIAN  HYACINTHS,  White,  lOs.  100;  Is.  6d. 
dozen. 

NABCISSUS  TOTUS  ALBUS  (Paper  White),  extra  size, 
Ss.  100  ;  383. 1000. 

NABCISSUS  TOTUS  ALBUS  GBANDIFLOBUS,  7s.  100; 

80s.  1000. 

NABCISSUS  DOUBLE  BOMAN,  extra,  68.  100  ;  Is.  dozen. 

I  FBEESIA  BEFEACTA  ALBA,  extra.  83.  100;  408.  1000. 
GLADIOLUS  COLVILLI,  The  Bride,  2s.  6d.  100  ;  20s.  1000. 
NAMED  HYACINTHS,  from  2s.  6d.  dozen. 

I'  ■  HOME-GEOWN  GABDEN  NAECISSI.  A  great  speciality. 
‘  Catalogues  Free.  Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  208. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

Chilwell  Nurseries,  NOTTS. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 

■  See  B.  R.  DAVIS’S  DESCRIPTIVE  DATAL0GUB,  FREE.  A  Hand- 
Some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Doable  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

U.  R.  DAVIS,  NURSlS^S,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


HAND-LAID  RUNNERS  and 
PLANTS  in  POTS  of  the  best 
varieties,  including  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
British  Queen,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Noble,  and  others. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  on  Application. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries,  CHESTER 


CUTBUSH’S 

CARNATIONS 


Awarded  GOLD  MEDALS  at  ANTWERP.  YORK,  and 
CARDIFF,  1896.  The  SILVER  OUP  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW, 
and  GOLD  MEDAL  at  YORK,  1896  ;  as  well  as  many  SILVER 
MEDALS  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  Now  Ready 

including  a  very  large  number  of  sterling  Novelties,  which 
may  be  had  free  upon  application. 

The  stock,  probably  the  largest,  is  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  Deing  perfectly  free  from  disease.  SOUVENIR  DE 
LA  MALMAISON,  BORDER,  and  TREE  VARIETIES  are 
made  a  very  great  speciality. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  SON 

HIQHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N., 

And  BARNET  NURSERIES,  HERTS. 


TO  THE  TK,.A.XDE. 

DUTCH  BULBS! 

FRENCH  BULBS  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 
See  our  Special  Wholesale  CATALOGUE  of  BULBS, 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Liliums,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops 
Iris,  Pseonies,  &c.,  free  on  application. 

Please  compare  our  Prices,  before  sending  your  Orders  abroad, 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

Exeter  Street,  STRAITS,  SOlfSOir,  W.C. 


,  PRESIMZITARY  OFFER. 

^  BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  Ql  CO. 


it 


OFFER ! 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  4i  inch  and  upwards  ..  I83.  6d.  per  100 
„  „  smaller  . 10s.  6d. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS  . 6s, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS . 63. 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODII.S,  first  Size, 

imported  bulbs . 63.  6d. 

For  delivery  In  August. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet 

ARTU3  „ 

LUI^MACULEB  )•  28. 6d.  per  lOO,  6d.  per  doz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „ 

WOUVERMAN 

CHRY80LORA  ..  68.  per  lOO,  ls.3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 143.  per  100 

„  „  named,  our  selection  18s.  6d.  „ 

First-size  HYACINTHS,  the  best  quality,  and 

first-class  varieties .  4s.  to  9s.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . 38. 6d.  per  100 

„  PRINCBPS . 6b. 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  53.  carnage  paid. 

3s.  in  the  £  Discount  of!  all  Bulbs  for  “  Cash  with  Order.’ 


CATALOGUES  ready  in  August. 
OADAU/AV  O  Oft  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

uAnAWAY  &  UU.,  clifton,  Bristol 


I  JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON, 

I  HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

i  ICDCCV  fruit  trees 
£  UCIldCf  &  ROSE  TREES. 

H  Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  ftbronsly- rooted  Apple 
B  Pear,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  snpeilor 
X  quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remarkably 
V  well  and  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  our  numerous  clients 
'  in  all  paits  of  Britain  (or  many  years  past.  All  true  to  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cordons  a  Speciality. 

ROSES. — Wonderfully  cheap  An  enormous  stock  of 
I  ■'  beautiful  well-ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant 
!  ^  fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

^  All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  carefully  lifted, 
®  properly  packed  free  of  cost ,  and  promptly  delivered, 
’ '  carriage  paid. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
E  out  Illustrated  Oatalogues. 

ft'  HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 

No.  844.— VOL.  XXZIIl.,  THIRD  SlCBIBS. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  OAsma  OF  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  thb  Tbadb 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPBOIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ALBUM. 

I  have  a  few  of  these  valuable  works  left,  and  will  send  a  copy 
of  each  post  free  for  2/-,  or  separately.  The  Guide,  8  stamps. 
The  Album,  18  stamps.  Both  are  invaluable  to  Ohrysanthemum 
Growers. 

H.  J.  JONES,  Eyecroft  Nursery,  LEWISHAM. 


PiUEIi  A\A/AYI  send  to  sharon  ohemioal 
UllLR  MlfHI  !  00.,  Ltd.,  little  CHESTER, 
DERBY,  Penny  Stamped  Addressed  Envelope  for  Sample  of 

N  O  £3, 

The  Best  Food  for  Window  and  House  Plants. 

USEEUL  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Tins  1/3  each  by  parcels  post,  entitling  to  easy  Prizes. 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OF  SODA, 
KAINIT,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  &c.,  also  supplied  in  tins, 
1/3  each,  carriage  paid. 

Please  mention  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

From  June  to  October  Is  the  best  time  to  insert  cuttings  to 
flower  next  season.  I  have  to  sell  surplus  stock  from  a  choice 
private  collection.  In  pairs  of  differont  varieties,  correctly 
named.  I2  cottlngs.  Is.  8d.  ;  24, 28. ;  36, 88. ;  46,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

E.  L.  BROWN,  F.R.H.S.,  Portland  House,  Salisbury. 


QTRAWBERRIES.-A  SPECIALITY.— 

0  Large  strong  runners,  from  young  and  fertile  stock  only, 
iucludlug  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  (the  best  Strawberry  ever 
Introduced,  and  the  one  of  the  future),  4s.  per  100 ;  LAXTON’S 
No.  1  (the  earliest  of  all),  SCARLET  QUEEN  and  QUNTON 
PARK,  48.  per  100 ;  CARDINAL,  COMMANDER,  and  V.  H.  DE 
THURY,  88.  per  100 ;  SENSATIONS,  28.  6d.  per  100;  NOBLES, 
PAXTONS,  and  COMPETITORS,  Is.  p6r  100.  All  other  varieties 
equally  cheap  and  truly  named.— HEAD,  Uanham.  Bristol. 


jottpal  df  gurticttltuiif. 
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POINT  JUDGING  AT  SHREWSBURY. 


AS  was  suggested  would  be  the  case  on 
page  146  in  our  issue  of  the  13tli  inst.j 
great  interest  was  manifested  at  the  Shrewsbury 
show  in  the  competition  in  the  two  special 
classes.  1,  For  a  “Decorative  Dessert  Table.’* 
2,  For  a  “Garden  Produce  Class.”  The  stipu¬ 
lations  were  that  the  judging  was  to  be  done  by 
points,  and  that  those  awarded  to  each  item  in 
the  several  cnllectiona  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
exhibits.  As  this  hai  not  hitherto  been  done  at 
any  great  show  the  results  were  looked  forward 
to  with  no  small  amount  of  curiosity. 

By  this  method  of  procedure  it  was  a  necessity 
of  the  case  that  both  competitors  and  visitors 
would  be  able  to  see  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  adjudicators,  were  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  in  the  several  products  staged  ;  also,  as 
was  inevitable,  these  officials  placed  themselves 
in  a  position  to  be  judged  in  respect  to  the 
figures  which  they  recorded  as  embodying  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  items  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  closely  examine  for  that 
purpose. 

The  competition  was  excellent,  and  the  dessert 
tables,  of  which  five  were  critically  examined, 
formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  show, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  such  display  has 
been  seen  at  any  previous  exhibition  at  Shrews* 
bury  or  elsewhere.  The  tables,  10  feet  by  4  feet 
6  inches,  were  so  arranged  that,  with  ample  space 
between  them,  they  could  be  inspected  not  from 
one  side  only,  but  from  all  sides,  and  it  was  most 
desirable  that  this  should  be  so.  Viewing  these 
richly  furnished  tables  in  the  aggregate,  not  many 
persons  will  probably  differ  from  the  proposition 
that  either  the  tables  were  too  small,  or  that  the 
furnishers  had  been  too  liberal  in  their  embellish¬ 
ment.  Those  who  may  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
the  tables  were  not  large  enough  may  be  reminded 
that  one  of  them  was  not  overcrowded,  and  it 
may  be  further  asked,  if  the  tables  had  been 
larger  would  this  have  insured  a  lighter  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  products  displayed  ?  There  is  no 
substantial  reason  for  an  affirmative  reply.  Large 
tables  can  be  overweighted  just  as  small  ones 
may  be  scantily  furnished. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  size  will  be 
adhered  to  in  the  future,  though  the  question  of 
No.  2800.— VOL.  XOVh  old  SBBIBS; 
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reducing  the  number  of  dishes  of  fruit  from  sixteen  to  twelve 
appeals  to  be  reasonably  open  to  discussion,  allowing,  as  is  usual, 
black  and  white  Grapes,  but  only  one  dish  each  of  other  kinds. 
If  this  is  not  done  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  altering  some  of  the  maximum  points,  because 
as  at  present  apportioned  and  with  duplicate  dishes  allowed,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  carry  a  greater  possible  number  than 
Grapes  do,  while  all  other  fruits  in  duplicate  equal  Grapes,  and 
this  IS  scarcely  what  the  majority  of  gardeners  would  prefer. 
Opinions  may  fairly  be  expressed  on  the  matters  alluded  to  with 
the  object  of  making  the  class  as  good  as  is  possible  on  equitable 
lines. 

In  the  “  garden  produce  ”  class  the  competition  was  greater 
than  in  that  for  dessert  tables,  seven  collections  being  staged. 
These  were  arranged  on  a  side  table,  and  could  only  be  viewed 
from  the  front,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  they  should  be  ;  but 
in  a  class  of  this  kind  somewhat  more  space  than  8  by  5  feet  seems 
desirable,  because  most  vegetables  take  up  more  room  than  do 
dishes  of  fruit.  The  representative  garden  produce  class  is 
open  to  great  possibilities,  but  the  exhibitors  in  the  first  great 
competition  under  notice  appeared  cramped  by  the  want  of  a 
little  more  scope.  The  beginning  was  all  the  same  excellent  and 
encouraging. 

Coming  to  the  adjudication.  Point  judging  is  the*  most  exact 
system  of  all,  because  every  item  is  examined  and  its  merits  deter¬ 
mined  and  recorded.  It  is  true  that  one  judge  might  not  appraise 
them  exactly  the  same  as  another  would  in  every  instance  if  the 
two  were  acting  separately  ;  but  when  two  experienced  men  agree 
on  the  merits  of  each  item  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  merits  of  the 
whole,  without  resorting  to  figures,  their  decisions  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  far  wrong,  and  when  three  concur  the  chances  of  error  are 
still  further  reduced.  In  the  Shrewsbury  classes  in  question  the 
scrutineers  appointed  were  three  not  very  young  men,  and  not 
very  inexperienced  either  as  cultivators  or  adjudicators,  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Barron,  Owen  Thomas,  and  J.  Wright,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  happened  to  have  any  little  “  fad  ”  whereby  he  would  be 
inclined  to  unconsciously  favour  any  particular  thing,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  he  would  not  have  a  good  time  from  the 
others.  Happily  the  work  was  harmonious,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  agreed  on  the  merits  of  every  item  of  the  nearly  two 
hundred  examined,  even  to  half  a  point,  and  as  not  one  of  the 
judges  has  any  objection  to  the  records  being  published  they  are 
here  given  in  the  dessert  table  competition  under  the  exhibitors’ 
numbers. 

DECOEATIVE  DESSEET  TABLE.-EESULT  OF  JUDGES’  AWAEDS. 
Sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  to  be  Possible 
staged  selected  from  the  No.  of  AWAEDED  TO  EXHIBITOES. 
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A  first  glance  at  the  figures  may  suggest  that  the  pointing  was 
“  low  it  was  certainly  not  a  shade  higher  than  the  products 
justified,  and  when  the  number  of  items  is  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  reaching  the  maximum  with  them  all,  the 
results  must  be  considered  creditable  to  the  several  exhibitors, 
though  each  of  them  will  see  room  for  improvement. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  “  high  ”  and  “  low  ”  pointing, 
it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of 
judges  who  have  not  found  out  the  mistake  of  doing  so,  of  being 
too  generous  in  the  allocation  of  points  at  the  commencement  of 
their  duties.  They  are  rather  apt  to  give  the  maximum  number 
too  readily,  and  then,  as  the  work  goes  on,  are  extremely  liable  to 
find  themselves  in  a  difficulty  by  discovering  something  better  than 
the  products  to  which  they  have  given  all  the  marks  of  merit, 
and,  obviously,  more  than  they  justly  deserved. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  maximum  means  the 
greatest  number  attainable,  and  should  never  be  given  unless  judges 
are  satisfied  that  nothing  better  of  the  same  kind  has  ever  come 
under  their  notice.  Regarding  the  matter  from  that  severe  test 
there  need  be  no  surprise  that  only  three  items  in  the  whole  of 
the  collections  staged  reached  the  highest  possible  number  of  marks. 
The  excellence  of  the  fruit  of  No.  1,  with  good  but  slightly  over¬ 
crowded  decorations,  won  for  him  the  leading  position,  while  the 
superiority  of  the  decorations  by  No.  4  aided  him  considerably 
in  gaining  the  second  place,  for,  as  may  be  seen.  No.  2,  the  third 
prize  table,  contained  slightly  better  fruit. 

It  is  thought  by  some  good  gardener#  that  sufficient  points 
(twenty-four)  were  not  allowed  for  decorations,  but  the  third  prize¬ 
winner  will  scarcely  be  of  this  opinion,  and  a  dessert  table  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  merit  unless  the  fruit  is  of 
very  high  quality.  Reducing  the  fruit  to  twelve  di»hes  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  a  trifle  more  weight  to  the  decorations,  in  case 
this  should  be  thought  desirable. 

As  to  the  routine  of  point  judging,  all  persons  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  work  will  agree  that  it  is  a  safe  practice 
to  search  for  the  “  best  of  what  may  be  staged,  determine  the 
marks  for  this,  and  work  downwards,  according  to  relative  merit. 
That  is  the  only  sure  way  to  guard  against  over-high  pointing. 
The  average  may  seem  rather  low  as  a  result,  but  it  will  be  fair, 
and  that  is  the  great  desideratum. 

In  the  “  garden  produce  ”  class  the  exhibits  were  too  varied  to 
be  placed  in  concise  tabulated  form,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
report,  the  collections  were  closer  in  comparative  merit  than  in 
dessert  table  class  —indeed,  a  keener  contest  wai  never  seen,  and 
the  pioneer  exhibitors  acquitted  themselves  well. 


ROOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

Having  read  the  different  communications  from  Mr.  G.  Abbey 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on  the  above  subject  I  am  tempted 
to  write,  and  try  if  possible,  to  get  some  of  your  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  to  verify  his  statements.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
ravages  this  pest  is  able  to  make  on  a  crop  qf  Cucumbers  or 
Tomatoes,  and  know  from  experience  that  often  from  60  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  crop  may  be  lost,  owing  to  its  destructive 
power.  Mr.  G.  Abbey  seems  fond  of  quoting,  that  1  oz.  of  kainit 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will  destroy  eelworm  in  Cucumber 
roots.  Fortunately,  I  am  not  troubled  with  this  pest  at  present, 
but  a  friend  of  mine  has  it  in  his  Cucumber  house,  and  I  saw  some 
half-grown  plants  about  six  weeks  ago  which  were  showing  the 
well-known  symptoms  of  the  root  eelwoym  (Heterodera  radicicola) 
— i.e.,  the  nodules  on  the  roots.  I  took  him  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  (April  30th)  containing  “  Phenyle  Adviser’s  ”  kainit  remedy 
(page  397).  He  tried  it  on  his  plants,  but  without  any  success. 

In  your  last  iisue  (page  179)  kainit  was  recommended  by 
“  G.  A.”  for  destroying  root  eelworms,  and  one  might  well 
inquire  what  constituent  of  the  kainit  it  is  that  proves  so  effective  ? 
The  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (page  321) 
tells  us  that  it  is  “  the  chlorides  of  the  kainit  that  kill.”  Chemists 
tell  us  that  kainit  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  magnesium 
chloride  and  30  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt),  or  in 
other  words  the  chlorides  form  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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If  it  be  the  chlorides  of  the  kainit  that  kill  the  eelworm,  why 
not  recommend  the  use  of  pure  chloride,  like  magnesium  or  sodium 
chloride,  or  what  is  better  still,  chloride  of  potash  ?  In  some  sixty 
different  experiments,  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  by  one  of 
the  most  successful  horticulturists  in  our  country,  it  was  found 
that  66  ozs.  of  chloride  of  potash  in  12  cwts.  of  infested  Cucumber 
soil  did  not  affect  the  plants  or  kill  eelworms.  The  same  quantity 
of  quicklime  and  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  respectively  were  also 
used,  but  with  no  better  effect,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that 
neither  free  lime  nor  chlorides  are  able  to  kill  eelworm  in  soil  or 
Cucumber  roots. 

When  a  house  is  once  infested  with  this  pest  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  means  of  completely  eradicating  it.  I  have  seen  all 
the  old  soil  taken  out  of  a  house,  and  the  latter  and  walls  washed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  phenyle,  the  soil  left  being  afterwards 
saturated  with  the  above  solution.  New  soil  was  then  brought  in 
and  planted  with  Cucumbers,  but  with  what  result  ?  The  roots 
were  attacked  by  the  eelworm,  some  being  one  mass  of  knots  or 
nodular  enlargements.  No  kind  of  artificial  manure,  such  as 
nitrates,  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  phosphates  seemed  to  have  any 
effect  in  destroying  this  pest. 

In  America  whole  field  crops  are  often  destroyed  by  the  root 
eelworm.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  no  practical  cheap 
one  has  yet  been  discovered.  If  chlorides  or  kainit  would  kill, 
how  easy  and  cheap  it  would  be  to  apply  this  to  the  fields,  say  at 
the  rate  of  1  ton  per  acre,  and  destroy  this  pest.  In  practice  we 
have  very  different  conditions  to  deal  with  than  placing  the  roots 
of  plants  or  eelworms  in  solution,  and  to  watch  the  effect  ;  after¬ 
wards  thinking  the  same  conditions  will  apply  to  solutions  applied 
to  growing  plants.  With  regard  to  chlorides  in  kainit  killing  sleep¬ 
ing  disease  in  Tomatoes,  I  have  used  this  as  a  constituent  of  my 
manure  all  the  season,  but  still  isolated  plants  keep  dying. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  history  of 
the  eelworm  if  the  Editor  will  allow. — W.  D. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  what  our  correspondent  may 
favour  with  as  suggested.] 


AUTUMN-SOWN  LETTUCE, 

[Concluded  from  page  170.) 

In  the  general  cultivation  of  autumn-sown  Lettuces  the  fore¬ 
going  methods  are  not  practised,  but  reliance  placed  on  outdoor 
sowings.  A  sheltered  border  with  south  aspect  is  generally 
chosen,  but  an  east  or  west  answers.  Hardy  varietiea  only  are 
grown,  such  as  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  White  Dutch  (larger 
than  the  Hammersmith),  and  Stanstead  Park,  Cabbage  varieties  ; 
and  Brown  or  Bath  (black -seeded)  Cos.  The  Hammersmith 
Hardy  Green  is  the  hardiest,  but  it  soon  runs  to  seed.  White 
Dutch  and  Stanstead  Park  are  very  much  alike,  neither  being  as 
good  as  All  the  Year  Round  for  a  gentleman’s  table.  Brown  or 
Bath  Cos  (black-seeded)  is  the  best  of  all  for  standing  the  winter, 
hearting  and  blanching  well  when  tied  up. 

Lettuces  like  good,  rich,  rather  light  soil.  The  seed  bed  cannot 
well  be  too  firm.  If  manured  and  dug  before  sowing  tread  the 
ground  as  firm  as  for  Onions.  If  land  is  at  liberty  and  can  be 
spared  sow  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  does  no  good  except 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  very  loose,  then  it  checks  growth 
and  induces  a  sturdy  habit,  and  renders  the  plant  hardier  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  In  such  case — that  of  standing  where  sown — 
draw  the  drills  9  inches  apart  for  the  Cabbage  varieties,  omitting 
every  sixth  row  ;  and  for  the  Cos  1  foot  asunder,  leaving  out  every 
fifth  row.  The  drills  may  be  half  an  inch  deep,  covering  the  seed 
with  fine  soil.  If  sown  in  a  bed  broadcast,  just  cover  with  rich 
soil.  Thick  seeding  in  either  case  is  the  best  means  of  inducing 
“  blackleg,”  as  when  the  plants  get  plenty  of  air  the  fungus  cannot 
grow.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  from  the  15th  to  the  24th 
of  August,  the  earlier  date  for  cold  localities  and  the  later  for  the 
mild.  Dustings  of  air-slaked  lime  are  hateful  alike  to  slugs  and 
mildew. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  thin  them  to 
2  inches  distance  apart.  This  will  secure  a  sturdy  plant  for  trans¬ 
planting  if  weeds  are  kept  under  by  hoeing  between  the  drills,  or 
by  hand-weeding  when  in  beds.  At  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October  transplant  the  surplus  plants  from  the  drills 
if  a  greater  breadth  of  land  be  then  vacant  and  more  be  required, 
otherwise  leave  the  Cabbage  varieties  9  inches  and  the  Cos  1  foot 
apart,  or  leave  half  the  intended  distance  asunder  to  provide  plants  for 
filling  gaps.  The  plants  from  the  seed  bed  may  be  set  9  inches 
apart  for  the  Cabbage  and  1  foot  for  the  Cos.  The  situation  must 
be  sheltered,  warm  borders  being  beat,  and  in  cold  localities  a 
double  row  should  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  an  east 
or  west. 


These  will  usually  survive  the  severest  winters,  more  plants 
falling  a  prey  to  slugs  than  frost.  Dustings  of  soot  and  quicklime 
are  the  safest  means  of  dealing  with  these  pests.  When  the  ground 
is  firm  neither  slugs  nor  worms  do  nearly  as  much  harm  as  when  it 
is  loose  ;  besides,  the  plants  are  sturdier  and  hardier,  and  this  implies 
more  heart  ultimately.  If  surplus  plants  are  left  in  the  seed  bed 
they  may  be  useful  for  filling  up  vacancies  caused  by  weather  and 
enemies,  of  which  there  are  many,  besetting  Lettuces.  It  is  a  good 
old  plan  to  place  some  of  the  Cabbage  variety  plants  in  a  frame 
6  inches  apart,  and  afford  protection  during  the  winter.  These 
will  give  a  supply  of  useful  heads  before  those  outside  come 
into  use. 

The  plants  cannot  be  kept  too  clean.  Hoeing  during  favour¬ 
able  weather  keeps  a  loose  surface  without  interfering  with  the 
roots.  If  a  little  guano,  2  ozs.  per  square  yard,  be  supplied  early 
in  February,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  weather  is  thawed,  it  helps  the 
plants  along,  but  it  must  be  kept  from  the  hearts  and  be  lightly 
hoed  in.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  on  the  move  in  the  spring, 
^  oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  square  yard  will  add  much  to  the  size 
of  the  plants.  It  must  be  finely  powdered,  and  either  applied 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  or  be  kept  from  their  centres.  About  the 
middle  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  apply  the  nitrate,  and  for  the 
Cos  it  may  be  repeated  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  first  applica¬ 
tion.  Water  will  be  necessary  in  dry  weather,  for  only  food  in 
liquid  form  is  any  use  to  plants,  the  object  being  to  make  it 
serviceable,  get  it  into  the  plants  instead  of  uselessly  remaining  in 
the  soil  to  be  washed  away  when  rain  comes,  and  there  are  no  plants 
to  lay  hold  of  it. — G.  Abbey. 


ARISTOLOCHIA  GIGAS. 

In  case  any  readers  of  the  Journal,  having  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion,  should  wish  to  grow  this  plant,  of  which  an  illustration 
appeared  on  page  173  of  the  last  issue  as  grown  at  Sheffield,  I  give, 
verbatim,  Mr.  Harrow’s  cultural  instructions. 

“  When  the  plant  has  finished  fiowering,  select  some  pieces  of 
the  stem  with  growth  about  half  matured,  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  about  three  joints  and  propagate  them  in  a  case  in  a  warm  house. 
After  rooting,  which  they  do  rather  readily,  pot  them  off  into  small 
pots  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  keep  them  during  the  winter  in  a 
warm  house,  and  as  they  require  it  pot  them  into  a  size  larger  pot. 

“  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  prepare  a  place  in  a  warm 
house  having  as  light  a  position  as  possible,  and  put  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  plants  in  a  compost  of  about  three  parts  of 
good  loam  and  one  part  of  decayed  leaf  soil  and  coarse  sand  in 
equal  proportions.  Train  the  growths  beneath  the  roof,  which 
must  be  a  good  height  from  the  fioor,  or  the  flowers  will  not  have 
room  to  develop  the  tail  portion,  nor  be  seen  to  advantage. 

“  The  growing  points  of  the  stem  should  be  pinched  off  after  it 
has  becotne  well  established  to  cause  them  to  branch  out.  As 
soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  visible  apply  to  the  roots  some 
manure — liquid  cow  manure  is  beneficial — about  twice  a  week  ; 
and- when  the  form  of  the  flower  buds  can  be  discerned  (they 
generally  produce  a  large  number,  more  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  single  plant  to  bring  to  perfection),  reduce  their  number  to  a 
dozen,  leave  no  more  upon  a  single  plant,  and  the  result  will  be 
flowers  of  monstrous  size. 

“  From  one  of  our  plants  we  plucked  no  less  than  forty  buds, 
leaving  thirteen  to  develop.  When  cultivated  in  a  pot  the  result 
is  that  the  flowers  are  small  compared  to  those  produced  when 
accorded  the  above  treatment.” — J.  H. 


VEGETABLE  JUDGING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  whilst  all  other  judging,  whether  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  flowers,  at  the  Co-operative  Horticultural  Exhibition 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  have  been  so  satisfactory  the  judging 
of  the  vegetables  should  have  left  so  much  room  for  criticism.  It  was 
not  only  that  at  times  mere  size,  and  no  matter  how  big,  was  specially 
favoured,  but  there  was  so  much  that  was  erratic,  or  inconsistent,  a  big 
sample  being  succeeded  in  the  next  prize  by  a  comparatively  small 
sample,  or  vice  versa. 

1  coaid  but  pity  the  poor  exhibitors  who,  in  the  face  of  such  j  adging, 
must  indeed  have  wondered  which  to  exhibit,  things  big  for  mere  bulk, 
or  things  refined  for  quality.  Had  I  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  code  of  judging  rules 
I  should  have  thought  the  publication  of  that  pamphlet  a  myth,  that,  in 
fact,  the  great  labours  of  its  creators  never  had  been  performed. 
Obviously  it  would  be  a  work  of  charity  to  send  to  the  gentlemen  who 
acted  as  vegetable  judges,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  each  a  copy  of 
that  code. 

There  was  a  singular  case  in  which  of  Long  Surrey  Carrots  the 
lecoad  prize  was  given  to  some  Intermediates.  In  another  case  the  first 
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prize  Cabbages  would  have  been  fitly  displaced  at  Bingley  iHall  or 
Islington  for  cattle  food.  Certainly  in  no  other  show  in  the  kingdom 
would  they  have  been  placed  first.  In  another  rather  small  white 
kidney  Potatoes  came  first,  then  large  ones,  then  smallish  ones  again. 
In  another,  winter-raised  Onions,  Ailsa  Craig,  were  placed  first  in  both 
autumn  and  spring-sown  classes  from  the  same  sowing,  while  the  very 
best  Cauliflowers  in  the  show  had  no  prize  at  all,  but  were  simply 
“commended.”  I  found  rare  fun  in  noting  this) judging,  but  it  was 
anything  but  fun  to  the  exhibitors. — A.  D. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  August  25th. 

The  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  was  large,  but  not  particularly  diversified. 
Asters  and  other  hardy  flowers  taking  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  space. 
Fruit  was  splendidly  staged,  as  also  were  Pitcher  Plants  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ! 
with  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Geo.  Bunyard,  T.  Saltmarsh, 
T.  H.  Crasp,  A.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  W.  Bates,  J.  A.  Laing,  J.  H.  Veitch, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  H.  Balderson,  G.  Norman,  and  Robert  Fife. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  sent  an  interesting  collection 
of  Apples  and  Plums.  Amongst  the  former  were  some  fine  fruits  of 
Duchess’s  Favourite,  The  Baron,  Alexander,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Alfriston,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Manks  Ccdlin,  Amongst  Plums  were  noticed  Pond’s  Seedling,  Black 
Diamond,  and  Monarch  (bronze  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Elliott, 
gardener  to  P.  Graham,  Esq.,  West  Molesey,  Surrey,  exhibited  half  a 
dozen  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  cut  from  one  Vine,  shapely 
and  large  in  berry.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  six  superb  pieces  of 
Gros  Maroc,  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness,  dense  colour,  size  of  berries, 
and  the  neat  even  shape  of  the  bunches  (silver  Knightian  medal). 

A  superb  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  came  from  Mr. 
AV.  Walters,  gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford.  The 
colour  and  quality  of  the  fruit  were  superb.  Peaches  comprised  Gros 
Mignonne,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle  ;  and  the  best  Nectarines 
were  Melton,  Pineapple,  Elruge,  Rivers’  Early  Orange,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Humboldt  (bronze  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Tbos.  Dennes,  gardener 
to  W.  K.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Bracknell,  sent  three  bunches  of  Black  Muscat 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  bunches  were  large,  but  would  have  been  better 
if  the  berries  had  been  thinned  more  (bronze  Knightian  medal).  A  large 
space  of  tabling  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  Grapes  from  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Amongst  them  were  noticed  good  pieces  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court;  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Mrs. 
P  nee’s  Black  Muscat,  and  San  Antonio  were  also  represented. 

The  whole  of  one  table  side  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’ 
exhibit  of  fruit.  This  comprised  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  variety, 
large  baskets  of  Pears  and  Apples,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Damsons. 
Following  these  came  Figs  fruiting  in  pots.  Dessert  Apples  of  the  best 
varieties  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  large  collection  of  Plums 
were  very  interesting.  These  were  shown  in  trays,  and  comprised 
Gages,  Victoria,  Diamond,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Archduke,  Kiike’s,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Denniston’s  Superb,  and  many  others  of  the  best  known  varieties 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  sent  an 
interesting  collection  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  came  a  grand  exhibit,  com¬ 
prising  fifty  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  Thomas  staged  superb  Plums,  such  as 
Gages  in  variety,  Goliath,  Archduke,  Kirk’s,  Jefferson,  and  Victoria  ; 
fine  Peaches,  large  and  richly  coloured,  the  best  being  Dymond,  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  Premier.  These,  with  ten  dishes  of  well-coloured  Nectarines, 
made  up  a  striking  and  unique  exhibit  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Duffield,  Stoke,  sent  fruits  of  an  Apple  called  Johnson’s 
Seedling.  From  Mr.  S.  Cole,  Swallowfield  Park,  Reading,  came  fruits 
of  a  new  Melon,  Swallowfield  Park  Favourite.  Mr,  H.  Poulton,  gardener 
to  C.  T.  Cayley,  Esq.,  Stieatham,  sent  half  a  dozen  fruits  of  a  Melon 
called  Improvement.  A  fruit  of  Melon  The  Duchess  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  Frogmore.  but  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  G,  Wythes,  gardener 
to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  sent  fruits  of  a  Melon  called  “  Syon  Gem,” 
a  cross  between  Syon  House  and  Hero  of  Isleworth,  and  also  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  fruit,  for  which  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Becker,  Jersey,  sent  a  dish  of  Pears,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot;  and  also  a 
dish  of  Apples,  to  be  named.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  a  dish  of  Red 
Currants,  The  Comet. 

Mr.  J,  Meindoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall, 
Gnisborough,  sent  a  dish  of  Burbank  Plums,  and  fruits  of  the  same 
variety  came  from  Messrs.  T,  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw  bridge  worth.  Fruits 
of  a  new  Peach  of  dull  colour  and  red  flesh,  called  Maresfield  Park 
Seedling,  were  staged  by  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  Maresfleld  Park,  Sussex. 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Strand,  sent  fruits  of  Raspberry  Steel’s 
Victoria.  Several  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were  staged,  including  Abbey 
Wood  Crimson  and  Abbey  Wood  Scarlet,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
Abbey  Wood,  Kent ;  and  a  dish  of  Young’s  Eclipse  from  Messrs.  Young 
and  Dobinson,  Stevenage.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  sent 
specimens  of  their  new  Intermediate  Carrot,  and  a  new  Pea,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Osbeiton  Gardens,  Worksop,  sent  fruits  of  a  Tomato 
Osbeiton  Scarlet  and  also  several  splendidly  grown  bunches  of  the  small 
amber- coloured  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  Grapes.  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Leicester,  sent  an  exhibit  consisting  of  twenty-four  varieties  of 


French  Beans  in  good  condition.  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Massey,  Esq.,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  sent  a  good  collection  of 
Plums,  in  which  many  of  the  best  varieties  were  included  (bronze 
Knightian  medal). 

Competitive  Classes.— Mr.  Norman,  gardener  to  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield,  was  placed  first  for  the  best  flavoured  Pear  with 
Beurrd  de  I’Assomption  ;  Mr.  G.  Wythes  was  placed  second  with  Williams’ 
Bon  ChrStien.  Mr.  Col  vile  Browne,  Hextable,  Kent,  showed  Worcester 
Peaimain  for  the  best  flavoured  Apples,  Mr.  Wythes  being  second  with 
Duchess’s  Favourite.  Nine  dishes  of  Pears  were  shown,  and  fourteen 
dishes  of  Apples. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  H,  B.  May,  H.  Herbst,  G.  Nicholson,  G.  Stevens, 
J.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R,  B.  Lowe,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  M.  Hogg,  W.  Bain, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  and  C,  Jefferies. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  large  bank  of  Asters 
representing  the  several  sections.  Several  of  the  German  varieties  from 
German  seeds  with  flowers  of  Victoria,  Pseony-fiowered,  Comet,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  soil  at  Orpington,  where  they  were  grown,  suits  them  well.  A 
few  blooms  of  the  new  white  Cactus  Dahlia  Miss  Webster  were  also  staged 
(silver  Flora  medal).  As  usual,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  Dahlias,  Liliums,  and 
Rudbeckias  were  most  conspicuous  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of 
Gladioli,  principally  of  the  Lemoinei  section,  and  also  numerous  Liliums 
in  variety  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Herbaceous  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  formed  a 
bright  display,  and  comprised  Sunflowers.  Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Young  and 
Dobinson,  Stevenage,  exhibited  a  diversified  collection  of  Violas  with 
a  few  Stocks  and  some  fine  double  Begonias  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Hall  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
Asters  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  Various  forms  were 
employed,  and  the  flowers  were  of  excellent  quality.  All  the  best 
varieties  were  staged  where  this  was  possible  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  sent  superb 
Pentstemons  and  Gladioli  in  variety. 

The  honour  of  staging  the  most  imposing  exhibit  in  the  Hall  must 
be  given  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  their  collection  of 
Nepenthes.  The  plants  tastefully  arranged  with  other  things  make  a 
really  remarkable  display,  almost  equalling  that  made  by  the  plants  at 
home.  The  varieties  comprised  Mastersiana,  Dicksoniana,  Cincta, 
Hookeriana,  mixta  sanguines,  Rafflesiana,  Burkei,  mixta,  Northiana, 
Domini,  Chelsoni,  and  Rafliesiana  pallida  (gold  medal). 

Orchid  Committee.— H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with 
Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  S.  Courtauld, 
W.  Cobb,  and  A.  H.  Smee. 

Only  a  few  groups  of  Orchids  were  staged.  One  was  from  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  and  comprised  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Cypri* 
pediums,  and  a  few  others  (silver  Banksian  medal).  The  second  one 
was  from  Mr,  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  contained  several  flowers  of  first-rate  quality  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,,  sent 
a  few  Orchids,  including  Habenaria  carnea,  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus, 
Maxillaria  fucata,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  J.  Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Brymer,  M.P.,  Dorchester,  sent  Lselio-Cattleya  Brymeriana,  receiving  a 
first-class  certificate. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs,  sent  Dendrobium  longicorum 
(award  of  merit).  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  Major  Joicey,  Sunning- 
dale  Park,  staged  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  comprising  Stanhopea 
eburnea,  Miltonia  Candida  grandiflora,  Laelia  monopbylla,  each  securing 
an  award  of  merit. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Beqonia  Louise  Closon  Impd  (J,  Laing  &  Sons).— The  outer  portion 
of  this  Rex  Begonia  are  slaty  black,  the  inner  part  being  patched  pale 
claret  red  (award  of  merit). 

Cdladium  Donna  Carmen  Macedo  (J.  Laing  &  Son#).— Rich  red  is  the 
ground  colour  of  this  v.ariety,  of  which  the  veins  are  green  (award  of 
merit). 

Campanula  Profusion  (E.  H,  Jenkins).  — This  is  a  hybrid  form 
between  C.  isopbylla  and  C.  carpatica  alba ;  the  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  blue,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  (award  of 
merit). 

Cychnoches^  no  name  (E.  Hill). — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  Orchid 
are  green  spotted  with  brown.  The  peculiarly  formed  lip  is  rosy  white 
(award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Miss  Webster  (Dobbie  &  Co.). — This  is  a  pure  white  Cactus 
variety  of  good  form  (award  of  merit). 

Dendrobium  longicorum  (W.  Stevens). — This  is  a  plant  of  peculiar 
habit,  the  flowers  hanging  down,  and  being  half  closed.  White  is  the 
prevailing  colour,  save  the  deep  yellow  lines  on  the  lip  and  the  brick-red 
throat  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Atlas  (W.  Bain). — Very  delicate  mauve  is  the  hue  of  this 
handsome  Gladiolus  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Fostell  de  Coulanges  (W.  Bain).— A  charming  variety  of 
the  Lemoinei  section.  The  flowers  are  bright  rose,  with  a  white  throat 
(award  of  merit). 

Lalia  monophylla  CP.  J.  Thorne).— Another  well-known  plant.  The 
flowers  are  orange  red  (award  of  merit). 
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LaliO'Cattleya  Srymeriana  (J,  Powell).  —  A  bigeneric  hybrid 
between  Laslia  amanda  and  Cattleya  Waracewiczi.  The  colour  is  rosy 
purple,  deeper  on  the  lip  (first-class  certificate). 

Lobelia  Carmine  Qem  (VV.  Bain). — The  name  well  tells  the  colour  of 
this  perennial  Lobelia  (award  of  merit). 

Mi.ltonia  Candida  graruiifiora  (F.  J.  Thorne). — An  old  plant,  a 
description  of  which  would  be  superfluous  (award  of  merit). 

Pea  The  Gladstone  (W.  G.  Holmes). — This  Pea  produces  a  long,  full 
pod  of  large  well-flavoured  peas  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Mrs.  Rumsey  (W.  Rumsey). — A  fragrant  Hybrid  Perpetual 
with  silvery  rose  coloured  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Htanhopea  eburnea  (F.  J.  Thorne). — A  large  well-known  flower, 
almost  all  white  (award  of  merit). 


the  plants,  extremely  difficult  to  arrest,  and  though  apparently  they 
are  not  in  half  so  bad  a  state  as  they  appeared  when  newly  imported, 
they  will  not  again  take  with  such  good  will  to  the  altered  condi¬ 
tions.  If  they  are  placed  in  baskets  or  pots  in  the  first  instance, 
the  best  compost  for  them  is  about  three  parts  of  sphagnum  to  one 
of  peat,  and  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  crocks  and  charcoal  must 
be  given.  This  may  be  added  to  in  about  two  or  three  years'  time 
if  seen  to  be  required,  but  it  is  not  well  to  overburden  the  roots, 
and  if  a  few  of  them  ramble  about  over  the  top  of  the  compost,  no 
harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  will  accrue  to  the  plants  thereby. 
It  is  also  easy  by  their  appearance  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  as 
to  the  state  of  the  compost  as  regards  moisture,  an  important  point 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Blocks  are  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  this  Oncidium,  but  they  must  first  be  dressed  with  moss, 
and  the  plants  grown  thereon  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to 
at  the  roots,  they  quickly  running  dry  in  hot  weather  if  a  good 
circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  in  the  house. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  I  have  seen  good  plants  of 
O.  Lanceanum  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  had  I  a  warmer 
house  at  command  I  should  certainly  not  grow  them  so  coo).  What 
they  really  like  is  an  atmosphere  heavily  laden  with  moisture 
morning  and  evening,  and  rather  drier  conditions  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  house  must  not  be  parched,  of  course,  but  it  may 
with  advantage  be  much  drier  for  a  couple  of  hours  than  is  usual 
with  Orchids.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  of  the  South  American 
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and  W^’est  Indian  Orchids  that  would  be  better  in  many  respects  for 
this  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  only,  of  course,  where  large 
collections  of  them  are  grown  that  this  can  be  managed.  Still,  it  is 
as  well  to  know  as  near  as  may  be  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plants  thrive  best,  for  often  by  a  little  judicious  arrangement 
many  of  these  small  difficulties  will  be  overcome.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  best  position  for  the  plants  is  the  lightest  and 
sunniest  in  the  East  Indian  house,  hanging  the  baskets  or  blocks 
where  they  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  air  currents. 

It  commences  to  grow  early  in  the  new  year,  and  under  these 
conditions  progress  is  very  rapid,  so  that  the  new  leaf  will  be 
complete  by  the  present  month.  The  spikes  rise  from  the  base  of 
these,  and  contain  several  blossoms,  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  blotched  with  chocolate  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground.  The  lip 
is  of  various  tints  of  rose  and  violet,  and  is  narrowed  in  the  centre 
and  spreading  in  the  front  lohe.  These  last  a  very  long  time  in 
good  condition,  and  if  the  plants  are  placed  while  in  bloom  in  a 
rather  cooler  and  drier  house  it  will  induce  early  rest  and  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  leaves.  The  roots  must  be  well  watered 
while  in  active  growth,  but  during  the  resting  season  not  much  is 
needed.  0.  Lanceanum  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  and  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1834. — H.  R,  R. 


L.<elia  crispa. 


Flowering  early  in  the  autumn  as  this  plant  does  it  is  always 
a  great  favourite  with  Orchid  growers,  as  it  helps  to  fill  up  a  kind 
of  gap  in  the  Orchid  year.  Laelia  crispa  has  a  history,  and 
is  consequently  interesting  on  that  score.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1826  by  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain, 
who  sent  plants  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick.  In  1827  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  was  named  by  Dr.  Lindley 
Cattleya  crispa,  under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  the 
“Botanical  Register,”  1. 1172,  and  the  “Botanical  Magazine,” 
t.  3910,  This  charming  Laelia  grows  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  2000  feet  to  3500  feet.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  8  to 
12  inches  high,  bearing  a  stout  solitary  leaf  nearly  a  foot  in 
length  ;  the  spikes,  carrying  four  to  six  flowers,  rise  from 
a  yellowish  green  sheath.  The  sepals  are  white  with  re¬ 
volute  margins.  The  petals  are  broader  than  the  sepals, 
white  tinged  with  purple  at  their  bases  ;  margins  wavy  and 
crisped.  The  lip  is  very  beautiful,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
encircling  the  column,  white  marked  with  yellow  and  purple 
on  the  inside  ;  centre  lobe  longer  and  reflexed,  with  a  fine 
crisped  and  waved  margin,  deep  red  purple  with  dark  purple 
veinings.  The  whole  flower  is  about  5  inches  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  fine  varieties  of  L.  crispa,  of  which 
L.  c.  superba  (fig,  40)  is  one  of  the  best.  The  lip,  which 
was  velvety  purple  shading  to  mauve,  was  beautifully 
crisped  and  fimbriated. — K. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  are  always  welcome, 
and  their  delicious  but  not  strong  fragrance  is  easily  detected 
from  that  of  most  other  Orchids.  It  belongs  to  the  bulbless 
section  of  the  genus,  and  has  large  healthy  looking  finely 
spotted  leaves,  that  are  indicative  of  constitutional  vigour, 
provided  the  plants  are  happily  placed.  Unfortunately  the 
right  place  for  it  is  often  difficult  to  find,  for  it  is  one  of 
those  peculiar  plants  that  do  well  in  one  place,  where 
apparently  but  little  care  is  taken  in  its  culture  ;  while  in 
another  healthy  vigorous  growth  is  out  of  the  question,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  plants  are  treated.  One  very 
frequent  mistake  in  its  culture  is  to  be  always  pulling  the 
roots  about.  These  it  will  be  noticed,  when  in  congenial  quarters, 
live  much  longer  than  those  of  many  in  the  family,  and  for  this 
reason  therefore  the  disturbance  of  them  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  do  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leave 
the  plants  to  take  care  of  themselves  year  after  year  without  proper 
hold  for  the  roots  and  in  a  compost  often  quite  unsuited  to  their 
requirements.  Some  growers  are  very  fond  of  what  they  call 
letting  well  alone,  but  what,  for  want  of  a  better  way  of  describing 
it,  may  be  called  letting  bad  get  still  worse.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  then,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  fre¬ 
quent  renewals,  the  compost  must  be  well  considered  in  the  first 
place — that  is,  if  possible,^when  the  plants  are  newly  imported. 

At  this  time  they  have  the  innate  vigour  of  wild  plants  of  every 
kind  ;  they  are  come  direct  from  their  native  habitats,  whore  every¬ 
thing  suits  them,  and  only  need  the  quickening  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture  to  make  them  put  forth  a  good  flush  of  roots  that  on 
one  hand  carry  sustenance  to  the  withering  leaves,  and  on  tne  other 
give*  them  a  hold  on  their  adopted  home.  Let  this  first  root  hold, 
then,  be  in  a  suitable  medium  and  no  trouble  need  be  apprehended 
until  the  time  for  transplanting  arrives,  when  the  peat  and  mos* 
or  the  block,  or  whatever  was  used  for  it,  begins  to  decay. 

This  too  often  means  the  beginning  of  a  backward  tendency  in 
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Events  of  the  Week.— The  coming  week  brings  a  lull  amongst 
the  shows  that  everyone — even  successful  exhibitors — will  doubtless 
appreciate.  The  chief  of  those  to  be  held  will  be  found  in  our  adver¬ 
tisement  columns. 

- Weathes  in  London. — At  last  we  have  to  chronicle  an 

almost  wet  week,  for  every  day  since  our  last  issue  went  to  press 
some  rain  has  fallen.  This  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  good, 
but  more  is  still  wanted  in  several  places  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
Wednesday  opened  bright  and  clear,  but  a  sharp  shower  fell  during 
the  afternoon. 

- Lose  Exhibitor, s  and  the  Railway  Companies. — May  I 

venture  to  ask  through  your  columns  whether  other  exhibitors  have,  like 
myself,  been  excessed  during  this  summer  for  extra  luggage  in  going  to 
Rose  shows  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  representation  to 
the  various  railway  companies,  and  ask  them  to  discontinue  the  practice  ? 
These  companies  gain  more  by  shows  than  anyone  else,  and  in  excessing 
those  who  make  the  shows  I  consider  they  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs. — A  Supperee. 

-  Runner  Beans. — For  size,  length,  and  form,  allied  to  apparent 

tenderness,  the  pods  of  Scarlet  Runners  shown  by  the  prizewinners  at 
the  recent  Co-operative  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  beat  anything 
I  have  before  seen  in  quantity  and  evenness.  I  regarded  these  dishes  of 
Beans  as  being  the  most  interesting  and  marked  vegetable  product  there. 
Large  numbers  were  as  perfect  as  if  grown  in  moulds,  and  from  11  to 
12  inches  long.  I  have  seen  wonderfully  good  ones  previously,  but  those 
at  the  Palace  were  by  far  the  best.  They  were  all  of  the  beautiful 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  type.  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  however,  whether,  having 
attained  to  such  fine  form,  length,  and  beauty,  it  is  worth  attempting  to 
have  them  longer  ?  These  pods  it  is  obvious  were  the  product  of  plants 
standing  some  12  or  more  inches  apart,  grown  in  trenches,  liberally  fed 
with  liquid  manure,  and  the  pods  hard  thinned.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
represent  an  average  crop.  Judges  in  favouring  these  remarkable  pods 
may  well  give  that  fact  full  consideration. — A.  D. 

- Presentation  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward. — Mr.  H.  W.  Ward 

^8  was  announced  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  recently)  is  shortly 
leaving  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  after  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years’  service.  On  Monday  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  most  gratifying 
token,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  writing  cabinet,  of  the  kindly  feeling 
and  goodwill  which  has  so  long  existed  between  him  and  those  among 
whom  he  has  spent  half  his  life,  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Fred  Rowe,  foreman  in  the  glass  department,  who  read  the  following 
letter  before  making  the  presentation  : — 

“To  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens; 

“  Dear  Sir,— We,  the  men  employed  in  Longford  Castle  Gardens  and 
a  few  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  beg  your  acceptance  of  the 
accompanjing  small  gift  as  a  remembrance  of  twenty-five  years  spent 
among  ns,  and  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  kindly  interest  you 
have  ever  shown  towards  us  during  that  period.  We  are  truly  sorry 
that  your  sojourn  among  us  has  come  to  a  close,  but  we  trust  that  Mrs. 
Ward  and  yourself  may  yet  have  many  happy  years  in  store,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  future  years  may  be  crowned  with  every  success  and 
prosperity.”  (Thirty-seven  signatures  were  attached  to  the  address.) 

Mr.  Ward,  in  replying,  thanked  them  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  gift,  but  more  especially  for  the  kindly  feeling  which  prompted 
the  act  on  the  part  of  so  many  old  and  valued  friends.  He  had  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  in  accepting  the  present,  and  he  should  always 
value  it  as  a  token  of  the  good  feelings  which  had  uninterruptedly 
characterised  their  relationship  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  would  be  a  wrench  for  him  to  leave  the  gardens  which  he  had, 
with  the  faithful  co-operation  of  men,  practically  made.  It  would  also 
be  a  wrench  to  have  to  leave  and  say  good-bye  to  his  co-workers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  with  him  from  boyhood.  He  valued  the  good 
-opinion  and  esteem  of  his  excellent  and  loyal  stafi  of  men,  and  also 
of  those  employed  on  other  parts  of  the  estate  as  highly  as  that  of 
anyone  left  behind  at  Longford.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ward  expressed 
a  hope  that  all  his  old  friends  would  get  on  as  well  with  his  successor 
as  they  had  done  with  him. 


-  Bulbs  for  the  Royal  Parks. — We  are  informed  Her 

Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  has  for  the  eighth  time 
entrusted  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  with 
the  Government  order  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs  required  for  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens  of 
London  and  suburbs. 

-  Tee  Bovey  Tracey  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 

flower  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  August  18th,  in 
the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Bentinck.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  shows  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  having  been  established  in  1863.  This  year’s  show  was 
an  exceedingly  fine  one.  The  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  above 
the  average  of  former  years,  notwithstanding  the  drought. 

- Shirley  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association.  —  The 

monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presiding  over  a  thin 
attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  E.  T.  Wilcox,  The  Gardens,  Aldermoor 
House,  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Garden  Annuals,”  restricting  the 
same  to  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  sections. 

-  The  Edgbaston  Gardeners’  Dividend  Club.  —  This 

newly  formed  Society  held  its  first  annual  outing  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  kind  invitation  to  visit 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.’s  Nurseries  at  Worcester.  The  journey 
was  made  in  a  .saloon  carriage,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Upon  arrival  at  Worcester  a  cold  collation  was 
partaken  of,  after  which  a  stroll  through  the  nurseries  was  much  enjoyed 
by  the  company,  as  also  was  an  inspection  of  other  objects  of  interest  in 
the  city,  All  the  members  returned  home  well  satisfied  with  the  day’s 
outing. 

-  Planting  Bulbs. — One  of  the  most  important  operations 

that  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months  bring  with  them  is 
the  potting  and  planting  of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs.  In  the  purchasing 
of  these  it  is  always  well  to  be  as  early  in  the  field  as  possible,  as  the 
early  ones  are  practically  sure  to  get  the  best  bulbs,  the  worst  generally 
being  left  until  the  last.  We  would,  therefore,  call  our  readers’  special 
attention  to  our  advertisement  columns,  which  contain,  as  well  as  the 
announcements  of  our  leading  bulb  merchants,  particulars  of  some  of 
the  sales  to  be  held  by  such  firms  aa  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  Protheroe  &  Morris  of  Cheapside. 

-  Tomatoes  on  Walls. — I  have  nowhere  seen  outdoors  such  a 

fine  lot  of  Tomatoes  as  I  noticed  the  other  day  on  the  garden  walls  at 
Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr,  McKinlay,  who 
took  charge  here  last  Christmas,  understands  these  plants  well.  Every 
available  sunny  space  on  walls  is  utilised,  the  plants  now  ranging  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  carrying  heavy  crops  of  ripe  fruit  as  well 
as  of  successional  ones.  The  chief  variety  seems  to  be  Laxton’s 
Perfection  Open  Air.  That  is  of  the  Ham  Green  type,  but  i:  thrives 
wonderfully  here.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  plants  inside,  but  the 
demand  is  enormous  for  a  private  place,  a  bushel  of  fruit  being  asked 
for  at  once.  Mr.  McKinlay  believes,  once  fruits  are  set,  in  feeding. 
The  soil  i-s  made  fresh  in  the  first  place,  and  later  waterings  with  liquid 
made  from  deer’s  manure  are  freely  given.  Such  smaller  fruited 
varieties  as  are  employed  at  Wrest  Park  are  without  doubt  far  better  for 
outdoor  purposes  than  are  large  ones. — Wanderer. 

- Shanklin  Horticultural  Society. — The  seventeenth  annual 

show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Rylstone,  by  kind 
permission  of  Mons.  Spartali,  on  the  20th  inst.  The  entries  were  larger, 
particularly  in  the  cottagers’  classes;  The  centre  of  attraction  was  the 
ladies’  table  decorations  ;  the  coveted  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Morris, 
which  was  lightness  and  elegance,  harmonious  blending,  beauty  of 
flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  for  the  third  year  in 
succession,  offered  a  counties  championship  sash  and  prize  of  £3  for 
the  best  collection  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  was  taken  by  the  Shanklin 
Society  ;  Southampton,  St.  Mary’s,  second  ;  Undercliff,  Ventnor,  third. 
Three  competitors  appeared  in  the  group  class,  but  they  were  not  up  to 
their  usual  form.  Bouquets,  ladies’  spray  and  buttonholes,  were  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Banting  &  Son,  Shanklin.  A  fine  collection  of  Figs, 
which  are  well  grown  in  the  Island,  was  noticed.  Black  and  white 
Muscat  Grapes  were  also  shown.  Messrs.  H.  Drover  k.  Son,  Ventnor, 
exhibited  fine  dishes  of  the  Pitmaeton  Improved  Nectarines,  Princess  of 
Wales  Peaches,  and  Frogmore  Selected  Tomatoes.  The  Chairman,  Dr. 
Cowper,  rendered  every  assistance,  and  was  well  supported  by  the 
qualified  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  Carter,  Esq.,  and  the  Committee. — Corre¬ 
spondent. 
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- Foecikg  Tomatoes  in  Barbels.  —  At  the  Agricultural 

Station  Farm  in  Minnesota  Tomatoes  were  grown  in  an  old  sugar 
barrel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  foot  of  well-decayed  horse  manure. 
The  plants  were  trained  up  the  south  side  of  a  building.  When  plants 
are  grown  in  this  way  they  should  be  near  the  house  so  that  they  may 
be  properly  cared  for,  as  in  dry  weather  they  need  much  water. 
Treated  thus  the  plants  have  good  chances  of  growing  and  ripening  their 
fruit  even  in  very  unfavourable  years,  and  in  very  unfavourable  locations. 
The  soil  in  the  barrel  warms  up  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  when  placed 
against  the  south  side  of  a  building  the  plants  have  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  ripening  their  fruit.  The  barrel  should  have  plenty  of 
holes  in  it  for  drainage.  Several  barrels  so  treated  will  furnish  quite  a 
supply  of  Tomatoes. 

-  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. — It  is  very  evident  that 

this  fine  Strawberry  is  going  to  be  largely  grown  for  the  production  of 
outdoor  fruit.  I  saw  big  plantations  of  it  in  Kent  the  other  day,  and 
Mr.  Cannell,  I  observed,  has  such  faith  in  it  that,  in  his  small  way,  he 
has  6  acres  of  it  at  Eynsford.  He  could,  with  the  stock  he  has,  soon 
plant  60  acres  if  so  disposed.  Yearling  plants  look  wonderfully  well  in 
spite  of  the  dry  season,  and  that  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour.  Breadths 
of  Strawberries  about  Swanley  have  often  been  referred  to.  I  saw 
immense  areas  there  the  other  day,  40  and  50  acres  in  extent.  No  wonder 
Strawberry  culture  is  an  important  industry  in  that  district.  The  odd 
practice  of  sending  the  moulding  or  double-ridge  plough  along  between 
the  rows  of  plants  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  seems  inexplicable, 
especially  that  it  exposes  so  large  a  surface  of  the  soil  to  evaporation. 
'I  believe  the  ridges  are  left  till  the  spring,  when  they  are  levelled. — D. 

-  Open  Spaces  in  St.  Panckas. — According  to  a  report  just 

issued,  St.  Pancras,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  happily  endowed  with  open 
spaces.  In  the  Kentish  Town  sub-district,  where  the  density  of  persons 
per  acre  is  fifty-nine,  there  are  Parliament  Fields,  with  its  267  acres, 

2  roods  ;  Waterlow  Park,  29  acres ;  Highgate  Cemetery,  38  acres  ;  Pond 
Square,  Highgate,  3  roods,  20  poles  ;  and  several  smaller  open  spaces.  In 
the  Regent’s  Park  sub-district,  where  the  density  of  population  to  acreage 
is  eighty-seven.  Primrose  Hill  Park  and  Regent’s  Park  combined  provide  a 
breathing  ground  of  400  acres.  Camden  Town  has  St,  Martin’s  Gardens 
and  St.  Pancras  Gardens,  together  yielding  6  acres  4  roods  of  open  space. 
The  density  of  persons  to  acre  in  this  sub-district  is  ninety.  Turning 
to  Somers  Town,  where  the  density  of  population  to  acreage  is  181,  it  is 
found  that  its  inhabitants,  in  the  possession  of  St.  James’s  Gardens,  have 
only  an  open  space  of  2  acres,  2  roods,  31  poles  secure  for  ever  against 
'  building  operations.  Tottenham  Court  sub-district  claims  for  its  own 
Whitfield  Burial  Ground.  This  division  of  St.  Pancras  has  relatively  to 
each  acre  183  inhabitants.  Finally  the  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  sub-district, 
with  a  density  of  persons  per  acre  of  178,  possesses  two  burial  grounds 
laid  out  as  recreation  places,  which  combined  are  not  4  acres  in  extent. 

-  Pelargoniums  at  Swanley. — It  is  not  possible  to  notice  at 

flower  shows  the  comparative  neglect  shown  to  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums  without  feeling  deep  regret.  They  make  not  only  some  of 
the  most  effective  of  show  plants,  but  also  some  of  the  most  useful  for 
decoration  at  home.  I  do  not  think  one-half  so  much  of  the  large- 
•  flowered  or  Fancy  sections,  beautiful  as  they  are,  as  I  do  of  the  sections 
I  have  mentioned.  When  the  other  day  looking  through  the  really 
marvellous  collections  of  these  which  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  at 
Swanley,  where  they  seem  to  be  in  perpetual  bloom,  I  could  but  think 
a  sight  of  these  by  gardeners  and  amateurs  generally  would  wonderfully 
stimulate  their  culture.  The  effect  on  me  was  to  create  an  intense 
desire  to  grow  many  of  them  as  specimen  plants,  a  desire  that  cannot 
now  be  gratified.  One  need  not  have  a  single  variety  in  the  Zonals 
that  is  old,  they  come  new  so  rapidly  and ,  what  is  more,  so  varied  and 
beautiful,  that  old  sorts  are  quite  knocked  out  of  time.  There  are  iu 
both  double  and  single  Zonals  new  features  developing.  Some  have  on 
the  bases  of  the  upper  petals  orange  tints  like  we  see  in  Rhododendron 
flowers.  Others  are  developing  little  clusters  of  spots  which  it  is 
expected  will  in  their  progeny  develop  into  blotches.  Some  have  flowers 
BO  large  that  even  Mr.  CannelTs  watch  laid  over  them  still  left  a  margin 
of  petal  beyond.  Colours,  too,  are  indescribable  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  darks  are  most  lustrous  and  rich,  the  softer  tints  charming,  the  whites 
pure  as  snow.  All  seem  to  be  first-rate  bloomers.  It  is  only  when 
looking  over  a  great  collection  such  as  at  Swanley,  literally  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  that  we  can  see  the  nature  of  the  development  iu 
progress  in  double  and  single  Zonals  and  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums.  I 
propose  to  give  later  some  selections  I  made  to  my  own  taste.  I  could 
wish  that  the  love  for  these  superb  flowering  plants  might  once  more 
'  be  aroused  to  a  worthy  pitch  of  enthusiasm. — A.  D. 


-  Purchase  of  Manures.  —  The  necessity  of  purchasing 

manures  under  guarantee  and  of  checking  the  analysis  given  by  the 
vendors  is  shown  in  the  report  to  the  Leicester  County  Council  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Dyer,  the  County  Analyst,  Dr.  Dyer  refers  to  two  samples  of 
manure  sold  in  the  county  at  £5  lOs,  and  £4  respectively,  which  proved 
in  each  case  to  be  worth  not  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Only  1  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  small  fraction  of  ammonia  were  present  in 
the  samples.  The  substance  was  in  one  case  sold  as  bone  compound,  and 
in  the  other  simply  as  manure.  In  the  former  case  the  name  was  a  mis¬ 
description,  and  in  the  latter  the  vendor  infringed  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  prescribes  that  the  invoice  shall  specify  the  per-centages  of  the 
various  fertilising  constituents  present.  In  these  cases  the  purchasers 
were  wise  enough  to  submit  the  substances  to  the  County  Analyst,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  induce  farmers  to  buy  worthless  substances 
indicates  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farming  community  of 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  to  which  the  cultivator  must  give  his 
attention. 

-  The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. — Our  native  Hydrangea 

quercifolia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  although  the  large- 
flowered  panicled  Hydrangea  from  Japan  is  much  more  often  seen  in 
American  gardens.  Oar  native  species  resembles  in  its  mode  of 
flowering  H.  paniculata  rather  than  its  variety  grandifiora,  having  a 
long  thyrsoid  panicle  which  carries  on  spreading  branches  a  few  clusters 
of  perfect  flowers  and  large  sterile  flowers  at  their  extremities,  which 
change  slowly  from  white  to  a  dull  red.  The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea  is 
a  good  shrub  here  all  the  year  around,  and  in  autumn  its  deep  plum- 
coloured  foliage  is  very  attractive.  In  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  it  is 
found  wild,  it  reaches  a  height  .of  15  feet  and  becomes  almost  tree¬ 
shaped.  Here  it  is  rarely  more  than  4  feet  high,  a  broad  spreading 
graceful  shrub,  which  flowers  every  year.  It  is  not  reliably  hardy  much 
north  of  this  latitude,  but  another  native,  H.  radiata,  found  in  the 
Appalachian  region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  endures  even  New 
England  winters,  and  it  is  a  striking  shrub  for  the  snowy  down  which 
covers  the  under  side  of  its  leaves. — (“Garden  and  Forest.’’) 

-  The  Egyptian  and  Indian  Cottons  are  considered  by  many 

to  be  superior  to  the  varieties  cultivated  in  the  southern  States  of 
America,  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  large  American  importation 
of  staple  from  Egypt  and  India.  Owing  to  the  increasing  importation, 
gays  “  Garden  and  Forest,’’  the  varieties  referred  to  are  being  cultivated 
at  experimental  stations  for  comparison  with  American  kinds.  Of 
course,  nothing  definite  can  be  determined  about  these  plants  until  they 
have  become  acclimatised  by  some  years  of  careful  cultivation.  At 
Auburn,  Alabama,  experiments  have  been  made  in  naturalising  these 
plants  with  the  effort  to  secure  the  best  results,  so  far  as  the  health  of 
the  plant  is  concerned  and  the  soil  and  climate  will  permit,  and  cross¬ 
fertilisation  was  then  tried  in  order  to  unite  the  best  properties  of  the 
foreign  cottons  with  those  of  the  superior  grades  of  American  varieties 
to  produce  an  exceptionally  good  plant.  Last  year  several  hundred 
crosses  were  made  between  American  and  foreign  species,  and  from  the 
seeds  gathered  the  station  has  been  quite  successful  in  growing  these 
cross-bred  plants.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  with  definiteness  the 
final  results  of  these  trials,  but  they  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

-  Californian  Bee-keepers,— In  California  bee-keeping  is 

regarded  as  an  industry  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  the 
yield  of  honey  is  no  mean  factor  in  contributing  to  the  individual  and 
general  wealth.  A  single  bee-keeper  there  has  as  many  as  6000 
colonies,  which  produce  a  total  yield  of  20,000  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  year. 
So  far  as  statistics  are  available,  this  is  the  largest  apiary  in  the  world. 
But  even  in  California  prejudice  is  still  rife,  and  because  of  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  bee-keeper  and  those  of  the  fruit 
grower  are  inimical  the  bee-ranches  are  usually  relegated  to  remote 
nooks  among  the  foot-hills  and  in  the  mountain  canons.  The  California 
bee-keeper  is  a  man  who  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  “  Remote, 
unfriended,  solitary,’’  are  the  words  that  come  to  my  mind  instinctively 
as  I  think  of  the  isolated  huts  upon  the  mountain  side  or  in  some 
narrow  cleft  between  the  hills,  where  I  have  so  often  found  him.  He  is 
always  peculiar,  and  often  a  type  that  would  do  credit  to  Philiscus 
himself.  But  if  yon  can  once  penetrate  through  the  crust  of  the  man, 
pity  for  his  solitary  condition  will  soon  vanish.  The  bees  are  his  friends, 
and  with  them  he  has  little  need  of  mortal  companionship.  Often  he  is 
a  man  who  has  known  the  world  and  who  has  tired  of  it,  and  now,  like 
quaint  old  Zimmermann,  who  had  known  schools  and  courts,  finds  his 
most  keen  delight  in  the  solitude  that  Nature  affords.  He  is  no 
mercenary ;  yet  the  bees  toil  for  him  as  they  would  not  for  any  other, 
and  his  hives  flow  over  with  honey. — (“  Lippincott.’’) 
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_  An  Immense  Arboretum,  —  For  several  years  past  Mr. 

Vanderbilt  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  woodlands  which 
extend  over  many  thousands  of  acres  on  his  estate  at  Asheville.  The 
Biltmore  Forest  of  6000  acres  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Gifiord  Pinchot,  who  has  been  trained  in  European  schools  of  forestry, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  an  aboretum  on  a  large  scale  at  Bilt¬ 
more.  In  this  will  be  gathered  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  which  will  form  a  museum  of  the  greatest  interest. 
It  will  cover  some  800  acres  of  land,  distributed  along  both  sides  of  a 
road  twelve  miles  in  length.  Here  the  nurserymen  and  foresters  of  the 
entire  country  will  be  at  liberty  and  have  full  opportunity  to  study 
and  gain  information  as  to  the  character  and  growth  of  important  foresc 
trees  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  In  connection  with  this  aboretum 
and  the  general  scheme  of  forest  management  at  Biltmore,  it  is  said 
to  be  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  intention  to  establish  and  eq’np  a  school  of 
forestrv  on  or  near  his  estate.  Already  a  number  of  students  are 
residing  near  the  place,  taking  practical  lessons  in  the  science  from 
Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  chief  assistants,  who  are  resident  foresters.  They 
also  have  free  access  to  the  notable  collection  of  valuable  books  in  the 
library  connected  with  the  arbotetum. 


SHREWSBURY  SHOW. 

August  19th  and  20th. 

“  What  a  wonderful  show  !  ”  seemed  to  be  the  general  expression 
made  use  of  by  both  gardeners  and  visitors  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
great  Shropshire  gala.  Wonderful  it  was  without  doubt,  and  never  in 
t^e  history  of  the  Quarry  Grounds  has  a  finer  combination  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  resources  of  the  country  been  placed  before  the  public, 
surpassing  in  magnitude  and  general  excellence  any  of  its  twenty-one 
predecessors.  As  stated  in  the  brief  report  that  appeared  in  our  last 
issue  the  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  the  two  well-tried  and 
energetic  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  efficient  and  hard-working  Committee,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  superb  manner  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  arduous  and  complicated  business  was  conducted. 

What  the  Horticultural  Society  has  done  in  the  past  for  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  and  its  institutions  has  been  previously  told  in  the  Journal 
of  HortieulHre.  What  it  will  do  in  the  future  has  yet  to  be  told  ;  but 
if  the  exhibition  of  1896  is  any  criterion  (and  surely  it  must  be)  then 
this  town  of  no  great  significance  will  long  be  able  to  boast  of  possessing 
the  most  prosperous,  benevolent,  and  efficient  horticultural  society  in 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  show  the  straggling  main  street  of  the 
quaint  old  town  presented  an  animated  appearance,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  red-letter  day  was  at  hand.  Gaily  coloured  bunting  floated 
over  the  highway,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  emblazoned 
banners  bearing  the  inscription,  “  Success  to  Horticulture.”  Gardeners 
congregated  everywhere,  hotels  were  packed,  and  all  night  long  vehicles 
rumbled  to  and  from  the  show  ground.  Some  exhibitors  worked  all 
night,  others  were  at  it  at  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning  ;  but 
by  ten  o’clock,  the  time  appointed  for  the  Judges  to  commence,  all  was 
in  readiness,  and  here  we  pause  to  congratulate  the  executive  on  its 
punctuality — a  great  point  in  the  inauguration  of  flower  shows. 

No  less  than  twenty-four  competent  Judges  were  appointed  to  make 
the  awards,  and  arduous  though  their  task  was  they  completed  their 
duties  with  dispatch,  and  the  public  were  allowed  ingress  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected.  This  year  the  munificent  sum  of  ^800  was 
offered  in  prize  money,  in  addition  to  trophies  in  the  shape  of  medals, 
and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  together  a  large  and  keen  competition. 
To  single  out  any  one  section  of  the  great  show  and  say  it  was  better 
than  another  would  be  a  mistake,  though  naturally  much  interest  was 
centred  in  the  new  departures,  particulars  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  our  columns.  Here  again  the  executive  scored  a  point  in 
departing  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track  and  introducing  something 
novel. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  capacious  marquees  the  temporary  Church 
Congress  Hall  was  made  use  of,  and  here  were  accommodated  the  groups 
and  specimen  plants.  The  centre  of  the  large  tent  was  occupied  by  the 
fruit  classes  and  dessert  tables,  the  long  lines  of  Grapes  and  other  exhibits 
presenting  an  almost  bewildering  display.  On  each  side  were  banks  of 
bloom  tastefully  arranged,  choice  and  fresh,  while  to  get  near  the  floral 
designs  was  highly  difficult.  Another  tent  was  filled  with  vegetables  in 
fine  condition,  and  further  on  was  the  cottagers’  section,  equally  important 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  trade  was  well  represented  by  numerous  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits  which  were  highly  attractive.  The  show  wasj  of  course. 


the  great  attraction,  and  after  feasting  their  eyes  there  the  crowds  of 
people  dispersed,  some  to  the  bee  tent,  others  to  hear  the  music  under 
the  able  direction  of  Messrs.  Charles  and  Dan  Godfrey,  watch  the 
balloon,  or  enthusiastically  clap  the  numerous  performances  that  went 
to  make  up  the  programme. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Wednesday  the  atmosphere  was  hazy  and 
thick,  and  later  on  rain  fell  heavily,  continuing  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day.  Only  to  a  limited  degree,  however,  did  this  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  visitors,  as  the  money  taken  at  the  entrances  amounted  to  £679  9s., 
or  only  £47  11s.  less  than  last  year,  when  £727  was  realised.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  weather, 
and  the  attendance  in  consequence  was  wonderful.  Seventy  special 
trains  arrived  at  the  station  during  the  day,  and  at  an  early  hour  visitor* 
began  to  arrive  from  all  parts.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  officials  at  the 
gates  commenced  the  money-Laking  business,  and  continued  all  day 
without  intervals.  An  apparently  never-ending  stream  of  excursionista 
poured  into  the  Quarry,  and  it  is  stated  that  63,000  people  passed  the 
turnstiles,  leaving  in  the  cash  boxes  the  substantial  sum  of  £1736  4s.  2d,, 
or  £2424  ISs.  2d.  for  both  days,  which,  with  other  receipts,  made  up  the 
grand  and  unprecedented  total  of  over  £4300.  This  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  is  convincing  proof  that  the  exhibition  promoted  by  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 
Though  surging  masses  of  people  passed  to  and  fro,  the  crowd  was  most 
orderly  and  well  behaved.  Reporters  found  themselves  pushed  and 
jostled  here  and  there,  as  also  did  thousands  of  others,  but  there  was  a 
marked  absence  of  rowdyism,  no  accidents  occurred,  and  everything 
passed  off  without  a  hitch,  this  speaking  volumes,  not  only  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  arrangements,  but  for  the  orderliness  of  the  immense  crowd 
of  visitors.  Again  has  the  claim  of  Salopians  that  their  floral  ffite  stands 
pre-eminent  in  the  country  been  put  to  the  test,  and  again  has  this  claim 
been  justified.  Below  is  given  an  account  of  the  principal  exhibits  and 
prizewinners. 

Plants. 

Gvoui^s,  —  The  most  important  feature  in  the  Church  Congress 
temporary  hall  was  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  As 
previously  stated  the  Society  offered  the  substantial  sum  of  £63  as  prize 
money  in  this  class,  the  result  being  that  a  large  area  of  this  spacious 
building  was  occupied  in  the  accommodation  of  groups,  in  which  was 
displayed  the  skill  of  the  cream  of  our  exhibitors  in  this  particular  line, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  saw  them.  Five 
exhibitors  competed  in  the  premier  class  for  a  group  of  plants  occupying 
300  square  feet,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  followed  up  hia  success 
of  last  year  by  winning  the  first  prize  (£26).  The  group  was  a  fine 
display  of  artistic  and  decorative  skill,  and  well  deserved  its  position 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  In  the  centre  was  a  complete  rustic  grotto, 
formed  of  cork  bark,  from  which  were  suspended  the  pendulous  flowers 
of  graceful  Fuchsias  and  trailing  foliage  plants.  A  moderate-sized  Palm 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  at  the  front  of  the  grotto,  a  peep  through 
which  displayed  a  backgi  ound  of  richly  coloured  Crotons,  Lilies,  and 
other  ornamental  plants.  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  were  raised  at 
prominent  positions  in  the  group.  The  gracefcl  plumes  of  Humea 
elegans  added  effect,  and  rich  Orchids  were  dotted  about  here  and  there 
in  charming  profusion.  Moss  formed  the  groundwork,  and  any  flatness 
that  might  have  arisen  was  done  away  with  by  small  Ferns,  Palms, 
Caladiums,  and  other  decorative  flowering  and  foliage  plants  that  were 
dispersed  throughout.  Without  being  unduly  heavy  in  any  point,  the 
group  was  fully  and  admirably  furnished  with  suitable  plants.  An 
important  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  that  from  whatever  point  it  was 
surveyed  no  suspicion  of  sameness  appeared,  and  a  clear  view  through 
was  obtainable.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham, 
who  also  showed  an  elegant  arrangement,  though  perhaps  the  foliage 
was  a  little  too  heavy.  A  background  was  formed  of  Bamboos,  Crotons, 
and  other  foliage  plants.  A  large  Palm  occupied  a  conspicuous  pos  tion 
in  the  centre.  Acalyphas  were  effectively  dispersed  with  Orchids  and 
Lilies,  but  more  flowers  might  have  been  used  throughout  the  group 
with  advantage.  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
Bestwood  Lodge,  was  placed  third,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  finish 
noticeable  along  the  front.  The  plants  used  were  choice  and  tastefully 
dispersed,  but  the  effect  would  have  been  better  if  the  stakes  in  the 
Croton  pots  had  been  less  conspicuous  from  the  front.  Mr,  W.  Finch, 
Coventry,  also  set  up  an  effective  group  for  the  fourth  prize.  Three 
exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  nurserymen  excluded.  Mr.  F.  Tugwood  was  placed  first  with  an 
arrangement  which  did  him  credit,  though  a  few  more  flowering  plants 
might  have  been  used  with  advantage  ;  Mr.  S.  Bremmell  was  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  Roberts  third. 

Specimens. — Mr.  das.  Cypher  sent  a  grand  exhibit  in  the  class  for 
twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  was  awarded  first  prize  (£25). 
The  collection  comprised  superb  specimens  of  Ixoras  Pilgrimi,  Williamai, 
and  regina ;  Allamandas  nobilis  and  Hendersoni  ;  Crotons  Queen 
Victoria,  Sunset,  Johannis,  angustifolius  ;  Kentias  Fosteriana  and 
Belmoreana ;  Ericas  Eweriana,  obbata  purpurea ;  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
anum,  Cycas  revoluta,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Pbcenocoma  prolifera  Barneai, 
Latania  borbonica,  Statice  profusa,  and  Bougainvillea  Banderiana.  Mr, 
W.  Finch  was  a  fair  second,  winning  the  only  other  prize  (£20)  ;  though 
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■<he  plants  in  this  case  were  highly  creditable  they  lacked  the  high  stamp 
of  culture  which  characterised  those  from  Cheltenham.  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
rad  the  best  six  stove  plants  in  flower,  showing  fine  specimens  of 
Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Pboeaocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  Statice 
■Cilberti,  Ixoras  Williams!  and  regina,  and  Rondeletia  speciosa.  Mr. 
W.  Finch  was  again  second,  his  best  plant  being  Ixora  Williamsi. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  first  with  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  open 
■OTly  to  the  county  cf  Salop,  showing  Eacharis  amazonica,  Allamanda 
Henderson!,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  Croton  Warreni,  Areca  lutescens, 
-and  Dipladenia  amabilig ;  Mr.  J.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Juson, 
Monklands,  taking  the  second  award.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  had  the  best  six 
■fine>foliage  plants,  showing  Dracjena  indivisa.  Crotons  Queen  Victoria, 
Thompson!,  Sunset,  and  undulata,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  Finch  was 
placed  second  with  good  plants.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  H.  Blakeway, 
gardener  to  P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  was  first  with 
Adiantums  farleyense,  cardiochlcena,  and  cuneatum,  Microlepia  birta 
-cristata,  and  other  fine  specimens.  Mr.  T.  Rice,  gardener  toT.  Parkinson, 
■Esq.,  Abergwili,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Wright, 
Esq.,  Oswestry,  third,  Mr.  W,  Leith,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Greatorex,  Esq., 
Shrewsbury,  was  first  with  six  Caladiums  ;  Mr.  R.  Lawley  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Farrant  third.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher  had  the  best  six  Orchids  in  flower, 
showing  Caitleyas  crispa  and  Gaskelliana,  Deudrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Calantho  veratrifolia,  and  OJonto- 
glossum  Harryanum.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  E.  Stanley  Clarke, 
Esq.,  Wrexham,  was  second.  Mr.  Townsend  had  the  beat  four  Orchids 
in  the  class  open  only  to  the  county  of  Salop.  Mr.  Lambert  showed 
Dipladenia  amabilis  for  the  best  flowering  specimen  restricted  to  the 
county.  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury,  was 
■second  with  Bougainvillea  glabra.  For  six  Begonias  Mr.  E.  Jones  was 
•first,  Mr,  H.  Cliffe  second,  and  Mr.  Lawley  third.  In  the  amateurs’  class 
for  six  flower  and  foliage  plants  G.  Burr,  Esq,,  was  first  with  well-grown 
specimens;  Mrs.  Mace,  College  Hill,  taking  the  second  place. 

Mr.  Lambert  had  the  best  six  Dracfenas,  showing  good  plants  of 
D.  Baptisti,  regina,  amabilis.  Sunset,  and  Shepherdi.  Mr.  C.  J,  Mee 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Farrant  third.  Mr.  W.  Scott  was  a  good  first  with 
three  Fuchsias,  showing  well-grown  specimens.  Mr,  A,  Myers,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  was  first  for  six  single  Zunal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Scott  taking  second 
place.  Mr.  Myers  was  first  with  six  doubles,  showing  good  plants  ;  Mr. 
Gcott  followed  with  the  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Cliffe  third,  Mr.  Bremmell, 
gardener  to  France  Hayhurst,  Esq  ,  Wellington,  had  the  best  four 
Coleus,  trained  in  pyramid  shape  ;  Mr.  \V.  J.  Scott,  Shrewsbury,  second. 
■G.  Burr,  Esq,,  was  first  for  four  exotic  Ferns,  open  to  amateurs  only. 
Mr.  H.  Cliffe  had  the  best  half-dozen  Gloxinias.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  wag  a 
good  first  with  a  dozen  table  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  Mr.  Chas.  Beilis  being 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Ed wardq, third. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty-five  small  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  W. 
•Scott  was  first ;  Mr.  H.  Cliff  second.  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
fifty  miscellaneous  plants  in  small  pots ;  the  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mee, 

Cut  Flowkes. 

In  spite  of  the  prolonged  drought,  which  has  been  felt  in  a  varying 
■degree  throughout  the  country,  the  cut  flower  section  was  magnificent, 
and  formed  a  most  important  feature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
chief  prizewinners  were  from  the  north,  and  the  degree  of  freshness  and 
general  excellence  which  characterised  the  exhibits  throughout  were 
remarkable.  The  tables  of  the  large  tent  presented  an  almost  confusing 
variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  perhaps  a  more  rich  display  has  never 
been  placed  before  the  public.  Along  the  centre  were  floral  designs 
— ma,8terpiece8  of  the  florists’  art  in  every  conceivable  shape,  and  along 
the  side  were  banks  of  cut  blooms  representing  the  cream  of  many  world- 
famed  collections.  The  chief  classes  were  the  collections  of  various 
seasonable  flowers,  and  the  elegant  taste  displayed  in  this  arrangement 
rendered  them  doubly  attractive. 

Floral  Arrangements. — Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  a 
splendid  first  with  a  display  of  floral  arrangements,  which  was  a  marvel 
of  artistic  skill.  Harps,  bouquets,  baskets,  wreaths,  and  buttonholes 
were  displayed,  and  composed  of  a  confusing  variety  of  choice  flowers. 
A  large  harp  of  white  blossoms  with  strings  of  blue  Forget-me-nots  was 
a  conspicuous  feature,  but  the  display  throughout  was  oue  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  justly  received  in  addition  to  the  highest  award,  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society.  Never  perhaps  has  this  well-known  firm  exhibited 
to  greater  advantage,  Messrs.  M.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle, 
followed  a  close  second,  the  arrangement  here  being  superb,  but  perhaps 
n  little  too  crowded.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit.  The 
third  award  went  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  had  the  best  ball  and  bridal  bouquets,  the 
former  being  composed  of  coloured,  and  the  latter  white  Orchids  ;  both 
were  very  charming.  Messrs.  M.  Jenkinson  &  Sons  were  placed  second  ; 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Song  third.  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  were  first  for  a  ball 
and  bridal  bouquet  in  another  class  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Wakeman,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Woodcote  Hall,  second.  Messrs.  M.  Jenkinson  atd 
Sons  had  the  best  stand  of  cut  flowers,  showing  an  elegant  arrangement 
of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  light  foliage.  Miss  F.  Kebble,  Market 
Drayton,  was  a  good  second.  Messrs.  Perkins  had  the  best  three  button¬ 
holes  ;  Messrs.  Jenkinson  second,  and  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  third.  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Son  were  first  for  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs. 
■C.  Kimberley  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  a  good  second.  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
*nd  Son,  Newcastle,  occupied  the  third  place.  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and 
Son  were  to  the  front  with  a  bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Pope  and 
rSon  second  ;  and  Rev.  H.  Lovatt,  Cbetwynd  Grove,  third. 

Cut  Flowers.— Perkins  &  Sons  were  placed  first  for  a 


I  collection  of  Roses,  showing  charming  baskets,  arches  of  flowers  and 
bunches  all  arranged  with  taste,  fresh  and  formed  of  good  blooms. 
Amongst  others,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  W.  A.  Richardson  were  very 
conspicuous.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  was  first  with  a  collection  of 
Dahlias.  Pompons  were  arranged  at.  the  back  of  the  exhibit,  and 
in  the  front  were  placed  the  Fancies  and  Cactus  varieties.  All  the  best 
sorts  were  included,  the  variety  of  colour  being  almost  confusing. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  second  prize,  the  arrangement 
here  being  very  charming,  but  slightly  heavy.  Cactus,  Fancies  and 
singles  were  included,  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  ;  the  third  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  had  the  best  collection  of  Gladioli, 
showing  splendid  spikes  in  great  variety.  Mr.  R.  Morrow,  Leominster, 
was  a  good  second  ;  an(\^  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  third. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  to  the  front  with  a  collection  of  hardy 
bulbous  flowers,  showing  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Montbretias,  and  others  in 
charming  variety.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  second 
with  an  arrangement  also  elegant ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Messrs. 
Barr  k,  Son.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  justly  awarded  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  which  was  extremely  beautiful,  while  the 
arrangement  was  most  elegant ;  Phloxes,  Helianthus,  Chrysanthemums, 
Campanulas,  Carnations,  Statice  latifolia,  Gaillardias,  other  flowers 
were  noticed  in  bewildering  variety.  Mr.  F.  W.  Gunn,  Birmingham, 
was  placed  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  third.  Competition 
was  keen  here,  and  the  class  was  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  one 
in  the  show. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell  had  the  best  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage.  The  exhibit  was  chastely  beautiful, 
and  comprised  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Muir,  Crimson  Pearl,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Corunna,  and  others,  with  numerous  seedlings.  Much  taste  was 
displayed  in  setting  up  the  flowers,  and  the  exhibit  was  in  itself  a 
feature.  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  «k  Son,  Chester¬ 
field.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  placed  first  with  Tea  Roses,  showing 
a  superb  stand,  fresh  and  well  formed.  Among  other  varieties  were 
Horace  Vernet,  Cleopatra.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Black  Prince,  and  Harrison  Weir.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  &  Son 
were  second  ;  Mr.W.  F.  Gunn  third.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  had 
the  best  twenty-fonr  Dihlias,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Duke  of  Fife, 
Majestic,  W.  Keith,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  John  Walker,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Victor,  Sunbeam,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  Brian, 
Longton,  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  M.  Campbell  third.  Mr.  James 
Davies  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Jones, 
Shrewsbury,  offered  several  prizes  for  cut  flowers.  One  of  these  was 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  in  which  class  Mr.  Davies  was  first. 
G.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury,  had  the  best  twenty-four  Asters,  Mr.  J. 
Davies  second.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  first  with  twelve  Picotees,  distinct, 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  &  Sons  second.  The  same  exhibitors  were  first 
and  second  for  twelve  Carnations,  and  a  dozen  bunches  of  Carnations 
or  Picoteea,  the  prizes  in  the  latter  class  being  given  by  the  President, 
Sir  Walter  O.  Cort-et,  Bart. 

Special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  were  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Bckford.  Mr. 
A.  Bullinger,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Baschurch,  was  first  with  eighteen 
varieties,  showing  a  very  pleasing  exhibit.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Prior,  g  rJener  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Whitchurch, 
third.  Ten  exhibits  were  shown  in  this  class.  Mr.  H.  Aldersly,  Chester, 
won  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.’s  prize  for  Sweet  Peas,  showing  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  bunches.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn  was  second,  Mr.  W.  Prior 
third.  For  twelve  bunches  of  out  annuals,  in  variety,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn 
was  first  with  a  tasty  collection.  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham, 
offered  prizes  for  twelve  bunches  of  annuals,  the  first  of  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  Seabury  with  an  arrangement  rather  too  crowded  to  be 
effective.  Mr.  T.  Lambert  had  the  best  dozen  bunches  of  stove  and 
I  greenhouse  flowers,  showing  Eucharis,  Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  and  others. 
Mr.  H.  Blakeway  was  second.  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend  was  first  with  six 
bunches.  Mr.  W.  Seabury  had  the  best  dozen  bunches  of  hardy  flowers 
confined  to  the  county  of  Salop.  Rev.  H.  Lovatt  was  first  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  six  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 

Fruit. 

To  the  fruit  shown  at  Shrewsbury  a  high  tribute  must  be  paid,  not 
only  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  but  for  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  which  prevailed.  Much  deliberation  was  necessary  in  giving  the 
awards,  but  the  most  difficult  task  was  that  of  judging  the  dessert  tables, 
on  the  particulars  of  which  we  need  not  dwell  at  length,  as  they  were 
given  in  the  Journal  on  page  146.  Needless  to  say  this  new  departure 
was  one  in  which  great  interest  was  taken,  and  the  executive  has  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  effort.  Grapes  were  largely  represented,  and 
perhaps  the  only  fault  to  be  found  was  a  lack  of  colour  in  some  instances, 
in  spite  of  this  failing  the  result  of  fruit  growing  skill  was  well 
manifested,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  display  of  fruit  was  many  points 
above  the  average. 

Dessert  Table. — Five  exhibitors  appeared  In  the  premier  fruit  class, 
which  was  for  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
foliage.  Not  more  than  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  were  allowed,  and  silver 
and  electro-plate  wineglasses  and  decanters  were  excluded.  The  judging  in 
the  class  was  by  points,  and  a  selection  of  fruit  to  be  shown  was  given  in 
the  schedule.  After  very  careful  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Judges 
the  premier  award  of  15  guineas  was  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener 
to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Guisboro’,  who  scored  96i  points  out  of  a  possible  130. 
On  the  table  were  Moorpark  Apricots,  wtiicb  were  allowed  6  points  ; 
.Brown  Turkey  Figs.  4  points ;  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden 
Champion,  Groa  Maroc,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (good),  which  gained 
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altogether  15.^  points  ;  Melons  Invincible  and  Prince  Alfred,  9  points ; 
Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Stirling  Castle  (good),  14  points  ;  Nects.rines 
Byron  and  Lord  Napier,  11  points  ;  Pears  were  good,  and  received 
11  points  ;  Plums  Golden  Gage  received  5  points  ;  Pine  gained  6  points. 
The  beaaty  of  flower  and  foliage,  which  was  formed  of  Oncidiams, 
Ixoras,  Disa  grandiflora,  Crotons,  and  trailing  Smilax,  with  a  centre 
epergne  containing  Stephanotis  and  Asparagus,  was  allowed  points; 
6  points  were  accorded  for  harmonious  blending  of  colour  ;  and  for 
general  arrangement  points  were  allowed.  The  make-up  of  the 
table  was  elegant  and  attractive;  the  bunches  pf  Grapes  hung  over 
each  end  of  baskets  well  suited  for  the  purpose ;  a  large  floral 
arrangement  occupied  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  lesser  glasses 
with  trailing  foliage  were  dispersed  all  round.  Other  fruit  was 
placed  in  dishes  and  arranged  alternately  round  the  table,  any  tendency 
towards  overcrowding  being  absent.  Mr.  M.  Gleeson,  gardener  to  C.  E, 
Keyser,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  was  placed  second,  gaining  92-^  points.  The 
table  was  a  most  pleasing  arrangement  of  Orchids  and  Statice,  with 
Madresfield  Court,  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  Grapes  (very  good),  Sea 
Eagle  Peaches  (fine),  Clapp’s  Favourite  Pears,  Moorpark  Apricots, 
Jelferson  Plums,  Jlelon,  Pine,  and  Cherries,  and  Brunswick  Figs,  all  in 
good  condition,  Mr.  J.  H,  Goodacre  was  awarded  88 J  points  for  the 
third  prize  exhibit,  which  contained  good  Madresfield  Cou’-t  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes.  Nectarines  were  good  here,  as  also 
were  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches  and  Plums.  The  floral  arrangement, 
which  was  formed  chiefly  of  Carnations,  was,  however,  a  little  heavy. 
Mr.  Harris,  the  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  was 
fourth  with  86^  points  ;  and  Mr,  J.  Edmonds  was  fifth  with  78}  points. 

Collections  — The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit 
was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Harris  in  a  competition  of  five  exhibits.  Mr.  Harris 
showed  fine  Muscat  Grapes,  rather  deficient  in  colour,  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  good,  with  Barrington  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  very  fine  ; 
Lord  Napier  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  well  coloured  ;  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Kirk’s  and  Washington  Plums,  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
Cherries,  and  Eastnor  Castle  Melon.  The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  J;  Meindoe,  Guisboro’,  who  showed  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  very  fine, 
and  Golden  Champion,  rather  green,  with  richly  coloured  PeachfS, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  took  the  third  place, 
showing  large  pieces  of  Barbarossa  Grapes  and  well-coloured  Muscats, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  being  good  ;  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bagot,  Eugeley,  followed,  a  poor  fourth. 

Mr.  J.  Langley,  gardener  to  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  West 
Felton,  had  the  best  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  open  only  to  the 
county  of  Salop.  The  exhibit  comprised  Grapes  Foster’s  Seedling,  small 
in  berry,  and  Madresfield  Court,  very  fine  ;  Grosse  Migncnne  and  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Prince  Englebert  Plums,  Jargonelle 
Pears,  Morello  Cherries,  and  a  Melon.  Nine  exhibitors  appeared  in  the 
class,  and  Mr.  T.  Pye,  gardener  to  T.  Meares,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury,  was  a 
good  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Madresfield  Court -Grapes,  Humboldt 
Nectarine,  Williams’  Bon  ChiStien  Pears,  and  Belgian  Purple  Plums. 
Mr.  Chas.  Beilis,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  H.  Rouse,  Boughton,  Ludlow,  was 
a  good  third.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  the  best  dishes  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Huxter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Ludlow,  followed  with  the 
fourth  award. 

Grapes. — Ten  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  in  two  varieties,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  gardener 
to  C.  E,  Newton,  Eeq.,  Mickleover  Manor,  Derby,  was  placed  first  with 
fine,  well-shaped,  and  superbly  coloured  pieces  of  Gros  Maroc  and  a  pair 
of  Hamburgh  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  much  fault,  as  the 
bunches  were  shapely  and  the  colour  and  finish  good,  while  the  berries 
were  large  and  even,  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech, 
Oswestry,  was  second  with  large  pieces  of  Madresfield  Court,  which  were 
rather  small  in  berry,  and  a  pair  of  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling, 
large  in  berry  and  of  good  colour.  Mr,  J,  H.  Goodacre  was  third  with 
Msdresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh,  small  in  berry  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  McDonald,  gardener  to  Captain  Marling,  Sydney,  was  fourth,  showing 
Alicante  and  Mrs,  Pince,  the  latter  for  the  variety  being  exceptionally 
good.  Mr.  J.  McDonald  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  white  Grapei, 
showing  superb  pieces  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  Mr.  J.  J.  Craven,  gardener  to  J.  Grant  Morris,  E:q.,  Allerton 
Priory,  Liverpool,  was  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  large  in  berry  but  lacking  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
showed  large  Muscats  and  Foster’s  Seedling  for  the  third  place  ;  the 
berries  of  the  former  were  remarkably  fine,  but  the  colour  might  have 
been  better.  Mr.  J.  MeIndoe  was  fourth  with  Duke  of  Buccleueh,  large 
berried  but  rather  green,  and  good  Muscats. 

Mr,  George  Davies,  gardener  to  Rev.  F.  Alderson,  Gannon  Hill, 
Welsh  Frankton,  had  the  best  pair  of  Hamburgh  in  a  keen  competi¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  exhibitors,  the  bunches  were  large,  berries  even  and 
well  coloured.  Mr.  E.  Hughes,  gardener  to  R.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Oswestry, 
was  second  with  well  shaped  pieces,  and  Mr  J.  J.  Graven  followed  with 
the  third.  Eight  pairs  of  Madresfield  Court  was  shown,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Craven  being  placed  first  with  large  bunches  having  berries  fine  and 
well  coloured  ;  Mr.  J.  Gray  was  second,  his  berries  not  being  quite  so 
well  coloured,  and  Mr.  J,  H.  Goodacre  took  the  third  award.  Alicantes 
were  a  strong  class,  Mr.  Goodacre  winning  with  large  well  coloured 
bunches  of  perfect  shape ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Bayton,  gardener  to  0.  Lee 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Glewston  Court,  was  second,  also  showing  grand  pieces, 
not  quite  so  well  shaped,  and  Mr,  G.  Davies  was  a  close  third.  Mr.  George 
Davies  had  the  beat  pair  of  Gros  Maroc,  showing  well  coloured  pieces  ; 
Mr.  J,  Langley  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Campbell  third.  Eleven 
pairs  of  Muscats  of  Alexandria  appeared,  though  the  colour  generally 
was  inferior,  Mr.  W.  Coates,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Verdin,  Esq.,  Winsford, 


was  first  with  pretty  bunches,  and  berries  large  and  well  coloured  ;  Mr. 
J.  Bates,  gardener  to  J.  Tams,  Esq.,  Stone,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J, 
Campbell  third.  Mr.  A.  Hall,  gardener  to  J,  C.  Waterhouse,  Erq  , 
Macclesfield,  won  in  the  class  for  any  other  white  Grape  with  good  Foster’s 
Seedling  ;  Mr.  McDonald  was  second  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  third  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  were  rather 
green.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J,  R.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Ghilwell,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Grapes  in  the  exhibit  grown  with  the 
aid  of  their  chemical  manure,  the  first  of  which  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Meindoe. 

In  the  classes  open  only  to  the  county  of  Salop,  Mr.  Geo.  Davies  was 
first  with  two  bunches  of  Hamburgh  ;  Mr,  W.  Dawes,  gardener  to 
A.  E.  W.  Darly,  Esq.,  Little  Ness,  second.  Mr.  T.  Langley  was  first 
with  any  other  black  Grapes,  showing  good  Madresfield  Court ;  second 
Mr.  G.  Davies  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  R,  Lumley  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Muscat;  Mr.  Chas.  Beilis  second.  The  last  named  exhibitor 
had  the  bett  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  of  any  other  variety,  Mr. 
G.  Davies  being  second. 

Other  Fruits. — Mr.  J.  Harris  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  in  a 
competition  of  twenty-two  exhibitors,  showing  superb  fruits  of  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Geo.  Dyke,  gardener  to  G.  Neville,  Esq.,  Newark,  was  second 
with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wilkes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meakin, 
Cresswell  Hall,  Stafford,  took  third  award  with  Royal  George.  Nectarines 
were  a  good  class,  fifteen  exhibits  appearing,  but  of  these  Mr.  F. 
Tugwood,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Leighton  Hall,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  was  placed  first  with  richly  coloured  fruit.  Mr,  J.  Wilkes  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Roderick,  gardener  to 
A.  M.  Biddulph,  Esq.,  Chirk  Castle.  Twenty-five  dishes  of  Apricots 
were  exhibited,  Mr.  T.  Lambert  was  a  good  first  with  Moorpark  ;  Mr., 
J.  Robinson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq.,  Brampton  Briar  Hall, . 
Hereford,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  R,  Lawly,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Darby, 
Adcote,  Bai church,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Meindoe  had  the  best  dish  of  green  or  yellow  Plums,  showing 
superb  Green  Gages.  Mr.  E.  Walker,  gardener  to  Sir  W,  Honyman,  Bart., 
Wtitchurch,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Roderick  third,  Mr.  Langley  was  first 
for  purple  Plums  with  grand  fruits  of  Prince  Englebert.  No  name  was 
apparent  on  the  second  prize  exhibit,  and  Mr.  0.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
J,  Tomkin  on,  Esq.,  Wi'lington  Hall,  Cheshire,  was  third.  Seventeen 
exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class.  Mr.  T;  Lambert  had  the  best  green- 
fiesbed  Melon,  showing  Earl’s  Favourite.  Mr.  Main  waring,  gardener  to 
Hon.  R.  C.  Herbert,  Wellington,  was  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Tugwood  third. 
The  first  prize  for  a  scarlet-fiesbed  Melon  went  to  Mr.  F.  Tugwood  in  a 
compe  ition  of  twenty  ;  Mr,  J.  Edmonds  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Meindoe 
third.  Twenty-one  dishes  of  Cberries  were  shown,  and  out  of  these  Mr. 

F.  Harris  was  p  aced  first  with  fire  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir 

G.  A.  Meyrick.  Anglesea.  wrs  second,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  gardener 
to  Colonel  R.  T.  Lloyd,  O.^weetry,  third.  Mr.  E;  Walker  bad  the  best  six 
dishes  of  hardy  fruits  (open  only  to  the  county),  showing  Pears,  Apples, 
Figs.  Cherries,  B  ack  Currants,  and  Blackberries.  Mr.  T.  Pye  was 
second,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  gardener  to  Colonel  E.  T.  Lloyd, 
Oswestry,  third. 

Garden  Prodttcb, 

Here  again  w.a8  a  new  depsrture,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
given  in  a  recent  issue,  the  object  teing  to  enable  cultivators  of  gardens 
to  show  what  they  consider  the  best  examples  of  varied  products,  such  as 
are  required  in  higb-class  establishments.  No  one  will  say  that  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  not  saFsfactory,  though  more  space  might  have 
been  allowed  for  tbe  exhibits  with  advantage,  however,  the  Shrewsbury 
executive  scores  a  point  in  being  the  introducers  of  something  novel  and 
fresh.  As  in  the  case  of  tbe  dessert  table  the  judging  was  by  points,  and 
in  making  the  awards  the  adjudicators  had  an  arduous  task  before  them. 
The  competition  was  keen,  and  the  closeness  of  tbe  results  as  regards 
points  slows  how  even  was  tbe  standard  of  excellence  throughout;. 
£25  were  offered  in  prizes,  and  the  exhibits  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesiing  features,  this  being  apparent  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  near  tbe  table  after  the  public  was  admitted. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher,  won  the  ten 
guinea  first  prize  with  a  charming  and  excellent  arrangement,  which 
gained  86^  points  out  of  a  possible  120.  Tbe  background  of  the  exhibit 
was  formed  of  sprays  of  Asparagus  and  foliage  plants,  then  came  a  bank 
of  Cauliflowers,  which  gained  5t  points.  At  each  side  was  a  stand  of 
black  Grapes  Gros  Maroc  points,  and  white  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  claimed  8  points.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  awarded 
9J  points.  Apricots  claimed  8^,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  6^  points. 
These  were  arranged  on  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  foliage,  and  inter- 
spersedaraongst  the  fruit  were  Onions  Sutton’s  A1  6  points,  Celery  6  points. 
Potatoes  Su  ton’s  Satisfaction  G  points,  Runner  Beans  G  points,  and  Toma¬ 
toes  Sutton’s  Perfection  6  points.  The  plants,  which  comprised  Crotons, 
Pancratiums,  and  Palms,  were  awarded  5^  points.  Cat  flowers  gained 
5i  points,  aud  consisted  of  Carnations,  Tuberoses,  and  Roses,  arranged 
in  an  epergne  in  the  centre,  and  tasteful  arrangement  gained  6  points  out 
of  a  possible  8.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  placed  second  with  84|  points. 
Grapes  here  were  fine  and  vegetables  were  good,  but  the  exhibit  lacked 
the  finish  which  characterised  the  former.  Mr.  J.  Meindoe  was  placed 
third,  gaining  83^  points,  the  arrangement  here  being  very  pleasing. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  was  fourth,  gaining 
81  points,  the  lack  of  fruit  placing  this  exhibit  behind.  Seven  exhibits 
competed  in  this  class,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  result. 

Vegetable.9. 

Asjis  usual  at  Sbiewsbury  vegetables  were  well  shown,  though  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibits.  Ihe  whole  of  one- 
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tent  was  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  vegetables,  without 
being  at  all  coarse,  were  even  in  size,  firm,  clean,  and  in  splendid  condition 
throughoat.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  offered  substantial  prizes 
for  a  collection  of  nine  kinds,  for  which  no  less  than  fourteen  exhibitors 
competed,  out  of  these  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora 
Guest,  Blandford,  was  placed  first  with  a  good  even  exhibit — not  large  but 
of  ssperior  quality.  Noticeable  in  the  collection  were  fine  Duke  of  Albany 
Peas,  Sutton’s  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Satisfaction  Potatoes,  Lyon  Leeks, 
and  Excelsior  Onions.  In  the  second  prize  lot  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Pope, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  were  superb  Sutton’s 
Perfection  Peas,  and  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflowers.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J,  Waite,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W.  Leith.  Mr.  Pope 
won  the  first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  Stourbridge,  for  a 
collection  of  eight  kinds.  Amongst  other  vegetables  were  noticed  fine 
Satisfaction  Potatoes,  Autocrat  Peas,  and  Webb’s  Jubilee  Tomato.  Mr. 
T.  Wilkins  was  an  excellent  second,  showing  Sensation  Tomatoes  in  good 
form.  Mr.  Milner,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  Swansea,  was  third,  am- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  fourth.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  also  keen. 
For  a  dish  of  Tomatoes  grown  from  Webb’s  seeds  Mr.  Isaac  Cook, 
Shrewsbury,  was  first  with  a  fine  dish  of  Sensation.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  a 
fair  second. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  a 
collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  first,  showing 
amongst  others  Roseleigh  Gem  Tomatoes,  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  and 
Autocrat  Peas  in  good  form.  Mr.  Leith  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Walker,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Honeyman,  Efq.,  Whitchurch,  third.  Four 
good  collections  were  staged  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Murrell, 
Shrewsbury,  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend  winning  first  prize  ;  Mr.  J.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Hardy,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  C,  Guise,  third.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  open  only  to  the 
county  of  Salop,  Mr.  J.  Birch,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watkins,  Shrewsbury, 
was  a  good  first.  Mr.  Townsend  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Risebrow,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney,  M.P.,  Shifnal,  third. 

Several  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  ard 
for  a  dish  of  Runner  Beans  Mr.  W.  Pope  was  the  winner.  Mr.  C,  J. 
Waite  had  the  beet  Melon,  showing  Holborn  Favourite.  Mr.  J,  J.  Craven 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Langley  third.  Mr.  Enoch  Cumberbatch,  Silver- 
dale,  was  first  with  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  showing  Challenge,  Pink 
Perfection,  and  others  in  good  form.  The  second  prize  went  to  Rev. 
F.  C.  Stamer.  Newcastle.  Mr.  Risebrow  had  the  best  collection  of  thr  e 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite.  Mr.  J.  Burner  h«d 
the  best  single  dish,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  taking  second  award.  Mr.  W. 
Leith  was  first  with  a  dish  of  Tomatoei,  Mr.  J.  Edmunda  being  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  Pye  third.  For  four  dishes  of  salading  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was 
placed  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  second.  Mr.  A.  Lowe,  Donnington 
Wood,  won  the  first  prize  for  Tomatoes  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Clibran 
and  Son,  Altrincham,  and  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  Mr.  W.  Pope  was 
to  the  front. 

Mr.  Geo.  Davies  won  Mr.  Henry  Eckford’s  prize  for  three  dishes  of 
Eckford’s  culinary  Peas  in  a  competition  of  eighteen  exhibitors,  Mr. 
C.  Beilis  taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  Cumberbatch  had  the  best  single 
dish  of  Peas.  For  French  Beans  Mr.  W.  Prior  claimed  first  honours, 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Davies  ;  and  for  Scarlet  Runners  Mr.  W.  Pope  was 
first,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Roderick  second.  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend  was  first  far 
three  heads  of  Cauliflower  in  a  competition  of  thirteen  exhibitoi#, 
showing  Autumn  Giant ;  Messrs.  W.  Pope  and  J.  Birch  followed  second 
and  third.  Mr.  J.  Abbott  had  the  best  three  heads  of  Celery,  Mr 
J.  Birch  taking  second  place.  Thirteen  exhibitors  competed  in  the 
class  for  six  Parsnips,  Messrs.  W.  Leith,  T.  Wilkins,  and  J.  C.  Waite 
taking  the  prizes  in  the  foregoing  order.  For  six  Carrots  Mr,  T.  Wilkins 
was  a  good  first,  and  Mr,  Risebrow  second,  twelve  exhibitors  competing 
in  this  class.  Mr.  Roderick  had  the  best  dish  of  Turnips,  and  for  Spring 
Onions  Messrs.  Waite  and  Prior  were  first  and  second  in  the  above 
order,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  a  good  first  with  autumn-sown  Onions,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Townsend  taking  the  second  award. 

Miscellaneous, 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  unique  gold  medal  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  who  created  quite  a  new  departure  in 
horticultural  exhibits.  A  glass  door  led  into  the  first  of  their  three  tents, 
cocoa-nut  matting  covered  the  floor,  and  on  the  right  was  a  superb 
display  of  single  Begonias,  from  seedlings  six  months  old,  which  for 
health,  habit,  and  distinction  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  were  Queen  of  Whites,  Prince  of  Orange  (justly  named), 
and  Reading  Gem,  On  the  left  was  a  superb  display  of  seedling 
Gloxinias,  noticeable  amongst  which  were  Reading  Scarlet,  Her  Majesty, 
Duchess  of  York,  Sutton’s  Prize,  and  Empress  of  India,  Double  Begonias 
followed,  characterised  by  large  blooms  and  dwarf  compact  habit.  In 
the  second  tent  was  a  fine  'display  of  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Gaillardias,  Marguerites,  Carnations,  and  other  well-known 
flowers.  On  the  opposite  side  was  another  bank  of  Begonias,  fronted 
with  bunches  of  Phlox  Drummondi  and  double  Petunias,  with  an 
ornamental  frontage.  A  third  small  marquee  followed,  which  was  used 
for  business  purposes.  The  tents  belonged  to  Messrs.  Suttons,  and  the 
exhibit  was  as  unique  as  it  was  attractive. 

Mr.  H.  J,  Jones,  Lewisham,  won  a  well  deserved  gold  medal  with  a 
fine  bank  of  tuberous  Begonias.  Doubles  and  singles  were  included  in 
large  numbers,  staged  in  undulating  form,  and  pleasingly  interspersed 
with  Palms,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus.  The  group  was  skilfully 
arranged,  and  containing  many  superb  examples  of  Begonia  culture 
did  great  credit  to  the  exhibitor.  A  large  and  interesting  group  of 
plants  came  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  SheflSoId,  in  which 


foliage  plants,  hardy  and  otherwise,  were  represented.  Noticeable  in 
the  exhibit  were  fine  plants  of  Crotons  Thompsoni,  Reedi,  Victoria 
superba,  Anthurium  Veitchi,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Cornus  varie- 
gatus  elegantissimus,  Nepenthes  in  variety,  tree  Ivies,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  A  large  and  effective  bank  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots  was  set 
up  by  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  All  the  best  varieties  were 
noticeable,  and  while  the  habit  of  the  plants  was  close  and  healthy,  the 
blooms  were  numerous  and  showy.  A  large  expanse  of  tabling  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  who  showed  Ferns 
in  great  variety,  all  in  small  pots  and  named.  Included  in  the  exhibit 
was  a  fine  collection  of  Lilinms,  Carnations,  and  other  flowers  ;  these, 
with  an  exhibit  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  and  floral  arrangements,  made 
up  a  superb  and  pleasing  display. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  showed  Dahlias  in  variety.  Both  Fancy 
and  Cactus  were  represented,  the  blooms  being  large  and  the  colours 
pleasing.  A  group  of  plants  and  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Back¬ 
house  &  Son,  York.  Conspicuous  amongst  others  were  Bamboos  and 
hardy  flowers,  with  a  miniature  rockery  containing  diminutive  Alpine 
plants  which  made  a  pleasing  effect.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  small  decorative  plants.  Pompon 
and  Fancy  Dahlias  in  variety  came  from  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  &  Son, 
Coventry.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co,,  Chard,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
vegetables,  which  contained  large  Potatoes,  superb  Onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  were  represented  by  a 
large  exhibit  of  Ferns,  hardy  and  otherwise,  in  small  pots  which  were 
very  effective.  Mr,  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Begonias, 
chiefly  doubles,  pleasingly  interspersed  with  foliage  plants.  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  large  exhibit  comprising  hardy  flowers,  such  as 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Carnations,  and  Picotees.  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  made  a  large  and  effective  display  with  plants  and 
flowers  which  was  much  admired.  Pleasingly  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  were  Gladioli  in  variety,  Helianthuses,  Pentstemons,  Anemones, 
Begonias,  Lilies,  and  numerous  other  flowers.  Messrs.  Webbs, 
Stourbridge,  sent  a  mixed  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  annuals,  and 
vegetab'es, 

Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  sent  a  collection  of  fruit,  comprising 
early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums 
and  Melons,  the  exhibit  consisting  of  seventy-five  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr. 
T.  Jannock,  Dersingham,  had  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  his  well-known 
English  grown  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay, 
occupied  72  feet  run  of  staging  with  a  superb  display  of  Phloxes.  Asters, 
Helianthuses,  Antirrhinums,  Violas  in  a  confusion  of  variety.  Dahlias, 
both  Cactus  and  Pompons,  together  with  a  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  the 
whole  making  an  effective  exhibit.  The  firm  also  showed  forty-four 
varieties  of  Potatoes  in  distinct  dishes. 

Mr.  E.  Murrell.  Shrewsbury,  sent  a  collection  of  Roses.  remarV-ibly 
fresh  and  well-formed  blooms.  These  were  arranged  along  luo  rr^iu, 
and  at  the  back  were  Carnations  and  hybrid  Gladiolus  flowers,  the  whole 
making  up  a  most  fragrant  and  effective  exhibit.  Mr.  Burrows,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Watson,  Berwick,  made  a  good  effect  with  a  group  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants, 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wera,  Salop,  was  represented  by  his  usual  elegant 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  which,  however,  would  have  been  more  effective 
had  the  back  row  of  glasses  been  sligh  Jy  raised,  as  the  exhibit  looked  a 
little  flat.  All  the  best  varieties  were  included,  the  colours  throughout 
being  most  delicate  and  pleasing. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  were  represented  by  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather  had  an  interesting  collection  of  Carnations,  and  Piceasin  variety 
came  from  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Woking. 

Medals  and  Ceetificates. 

Gold  1/edah.— To  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,Gui8boro’, 
York  (gardener,  J.  Mclndoe),  for  decorative  dessert  table ;  Messrs. 
B,  R  Davies.  Yeovil,  for  a  collection  of  Begonias  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone, for  collection  of  fruit ;  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.  B., 
for  collection  of  Violas  and  Dahlias  ;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  ;  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for 
Carnations,  Ferns,  and  rustic  decorations  ;  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for 
collection  of  Begonias  and  foliage  plants  ;  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  (Limited), 
Hands  worth,  Yorkshire,  for  miscellaneous  collection  of  new  and  rare 
stove  and  hardy  plants;  and  John  Cowan  &  Co.  (Limited),  Liverpool, 
for  collection  of  Tea  Roses. 

Silver  Medals.— To  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for 
a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  for 
Sweet  Peas  ;  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  fox  miscellaneous  Carnations  ; 
J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  collection  of  Carnations;  A.  Myers,  Shrewsbury, 
for  collection  cut  flowers  of  Zonal  Geraniums ;  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester, 
for  miscellaneous  collection  of  herbaceous  stove  plants  ;  J.  Backhouse 
and  Son,  florists,  York,  for  collection  of  bamboos  and  rockwork  ;  and 
J,  Burrows,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watson,  Berwick,  collection  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums. 

derfi/icutei.— First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  for  Carnation  Snowdrift;  Violas  Whiteheart,  Hamlet,  Princess 
Ena;  and  Cactus  Dahlia  Miss  Webster;  to  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap 
Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  for  seedling  Picea  pungens  Argenta,  ana  tor 
seedling  Picea  concolor  violacea.  Other  certificates  were  avvarded  to 
Mrs.  Naylor,  Welshpool,  for  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  ;  J.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  for  Carnation  Yule  Tide ;  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
collection  of  Dahlias ;  Edwards,  Notts,  miscellaneous  Ferns ;  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard,  vegetables  ;  Webb  &  Co.,  Stourbridge,  vegetables. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

A  Morning  at  Osberton. 

As  was  suggested  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  article,  on  page  182 
of  the  last  issue,  a  few  notes  on  a  morning  at  Osberton  will  now  be  given. 
That  ail  possible  time  should  be  put  in  at  this  estate  an  early  breakfast 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Summers  was  partaken  of,  and  ere  it 
was  quite  finished  the  trap  was  waiting  to  bear  us  on  our  journey. 
Through  the  broad  deer  park  and  shady  roads  we  quickly  emerge  into 
the  highway  on  the  road  back  to  Worksop.  We  cross  the  borler  from 
Yorkshire  into  Nottingham,  and,  despite  a  drizzling  rain,  the  ride  is 
very  enjoyable.  About  seven  miles  separate  Sandbeck  from  Osberton, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  half  of  the  journey  is  by  grass 
roads,  by  whose  sides  the  wild  Thyme  grows,  and  diffuses  fragrance 
rendered  yet  more  sweet  by  the  Honeysuckles  that  twine  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  Sandy  indeed  is  the  soil  here,  but  the 
crops  in  the  neighbouring  fields  prove  bow 
fertile  it  may  be  made  by  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  farming  is  done  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  mentioned  as  prevailing  on  the 
route  to  Sandbeck .  But  the  gates  of  Osberton 
are  before  us,  and  are  opened  wide  for  our 
entry.  _ 

Though  we  are  within  the  confines  of 
Osberton  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the 
gardens  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  still  some 
distance  to  go.  Oceans  of  Bracken  surround 
us,  while  clumps  of  trees  with  odd  specimens 
rise  at  irregular  intervals  and  relieve  the 
landscape  of  any  suspicion  of  bareness. 

There  are  some  magnificent  examples  of 
several  of  the  forest  trees,  while  Conifers 
thrive  apace.  For  miles  around  stretches 
this  noble  estate,  the  home  of  the  Eight 
Hon.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe  and  Lady 
Gertrude  Foljambe,  who  as  landlords  are 
deeply  respected,  and  as  patrons  of  horti¬ 
culture  are  known  far  and  wide.  Each 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  whole,  while 
each  has  particular  hobbies,  so  that  the 
gardens  in  all  departments  are  admirably 
kept.  But  this  they  alone  could  not  do  ; 
they  must  have  someone  to  attend  to  the 
details,  so  that  the  whole  structure  of  flower 
gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens,  with  the  many  glass  structures,  shall 
be  well  built,  stocked,  and  maintained.  Able 
are  the  hands  in  which  this  great  responsi¬ 
bility  lies,  for  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Grasp  is  found 
the  man  whose  whole  object  is  not  to  equal 
only  what  has  been  dona  in  the  gardens  in 
the  past,  but  to  excel  in  every  direction 
possible.  He  may  be  seen  standing  at  his 
cottage  door  in  the  illustration  (fig.  41) 
reproduced  from  a  photograph,  and  which  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  readers. 


Hamburghs,  Gros  Oolmans,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Madresfield  Court 
are  rich  in  colour  and  perfect  in  finish  as  anyone  need  wish  to  see,  while 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Golden  Queen  are  superb.  To  overcome 
the  shanking  Mr.  Grasp  let  the  leaders  run  several  yards,  and  encouraged 
fresh  roots  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  the  results  must  be  to  him 
and  all  concerned  most  gratifying. 


The  pen  has  run  on  so  much  that  we 
have  introduced  the  personages  ere  they 
have  been  found,  but  it  is  of  little  import, 
as  we  are  soon  at  that  door  where  Mr.  Crasp 
is  seen  in  the  picture.  Early  as  it  was  when 
we  arrived,  the  chief  was  out  for  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and,  the  garden  found,  we  soon 
ran  the  man  to  earth.  Our  reception  was  a 
warm  one  indeed,  and  no  time  was  wasted 
before  we  commenced  a  look  round  these 
famous  gardens.  The  word  famous  has  been 
used  here  as  applying  to  the  gardens  as  a 
whole,  but  if  there  is  one  point  in  which 
Osberton  is  stronger  than  another  it  is  that 
devoted  to  the  fruit.  The  owner  of  the 
estate  is  a  lover  of  fruit,  and  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  difference  between  good,  bad, 

and  indifferent,  with  the  result  that  he  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former, 
to  the  utter  displacement  of  the  two  latter.  Such  being  the  case,  it  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  the  energies  and  abilities  of  the  chief  are  directed 
largely  towards  the  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Pigs,  and  Pine  Apples  with 
the  several  hardy  kinds.  _ 

As  Grapes  are  usually  placed  in  the  position  of  king  of  fruits  we  first 
looked  through  the  several  vineries,  the  majority  of  which  are  planted 
with  comparatively  young  Vines.  Some  have  been  inserted  nine  years, 
others  twelve,  others  more,  but  the  glow  of  health  and  strength  is  alike 
on  all.  Many  exhibitors  have  had  just  cause  to  fear  the  Osberton 
Grapes  in  the  past,  and  if  the  progress  is  as  good  as  it  now  promises  to 
be  the  bunches  will  be  just  as  hard  to  beat  in  the  future.  For  thirty 
years  these  have  been  good,  last  season  bringing  the  first  failure,  when 
the  berries  shanked  and  failed  to  colour  in  their  customary  satisfactory 
manner.  To-day  there  is  no  trace  of  shanking,  and  the  Black 


The  rods  and  laterals  of  the  Vines  are  in  fine  condition,  as  also 
is  the  foliage,  which  is  abundant  (without  being  over-luxuriant),  and  of 
a  rich  deep-green  hue.  The  bunches  run  of  peculiarly  even  size,  and 
are  shapely  as  they  should  be  when  composed  of  such  large,  perfectly 
formed  berries.  Duke  of  Buccleuch, accounted  “miffy  ”  in  some  establish¬ 
ments,  is  here  seen  in  the  best  of  condition,  proving  that  its  treatment 
with  that  of  all  the  others  grown  is  thoroughly  understood.  The  houses 

are  well  built,  and  the  borders  doubtless 
thoroughly  well  made,  and  the  whole  of  the 
floor,  walls,  wood  and  glass  is  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  which  probably  has  a  good  effect 
on  the  plants  therein. 


Luscious  look  the  Queen  Pines  on  the 
healthy  plants,  as  well  as  they  appeared  when 
something  over  a  dozen  were  sent  to  the  Drill 
Hall  on  June  23rd.  The  fruits  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  large  as  have  been  seen,  but  the 
quality  is  there,  and  that,  as  has  been  said,  is 
of  primary  importance.  Mr.  Grasp  said  they 
thought  of  clearing  them  out,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will 
not  be  done,  especially  as  they  do  so  thoroughly 
well.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very 
numerous  indeed,  and  notwithstanding  this 
fact  they  have  to  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
This  they  do  with  no  apparent  effort,  for 
every  one  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
wood  and  foliage  show  no  indications  of  gross¬ 
ness,  but  several  of  excellent  health.  The 
varieties  comprise  all  those  best  known,  and 
it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  enumerate  them 
here  ;  so  we  will  pass  on  for  a  moment  to 
the  Melons,  and  then  out  of  doors  again. 
These  are  mainly  cultivated  in  a  low  span- 
roofed  structure,  and  such  crops  as  these 
plants  perfect  are  very  rarely  seen.  The 
variety  is  of  fine  flavour  and  appearance,  but 
unnamed,  having  been  a  prime  favourite  at 
Osberton  for  many  years. 


FIG.  41.— MR.  T.  H.  CRA8P  AT  HOME. 


Amongst  the  outdoor  fruit  the  same  high 
and  thorough  system  of  culture  is  adopted 
as  within  doors,  and  every  one  of  the  several 
kinds  being  in  excellent  condition  proves 
that  they  appreciate  and  amply  repay  the 
time  that  is  spent  in  looking  after  them. 
As  the  bush  and  pyramid  trees  in  the  kitchen 
garden  did  not  come  up  to  Mr.  Grasp’s  ideas 
as  to  condition  and  productiveness,  each  one 
was  lifted  last  winter  and  replanted  in  fresh 
soil  and  position.  It  was  a  bold  venture,  as 
almost  all  of  the  trees  are  several  years  old  ; 
but  despite  age  and  the  drought  they  have 
come  out  wonderfully  well,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped  and  expected,  be  doing  perfectly  well 
next  season.  They  have  been  well  watched 
and  mulched  it  is  certain,  or  the  majority  of 
them  would  in  all  pjobability  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  The  walls  for  fruit  are  very  fine 
indeed,  but  the  trees  on  them  are  superb. 
Splendid  are  the  crops  they  carry  of  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Gherries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Gurrants.  The  two  last  named, 
with  the  Strawberries  and  Easpberries  in 
the  open,  would  do  credit  to  any  garden  in 
the  kingdom.  The  fruits  on  all  those  mentioned  combine  size  with 
rich  colour,  and  highly  developed  quality. 


The  dimensions  of  the  vegetable  garden  are,  as  will  naturally  be 
supposed,  somewhat  considerable,  but  nevertheless  the  land  is  most 
exhaustively  cropped.  All  borders  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  add 
their  quota  to  the  large  supplies  that  are  required.  Small  quarters  are 
not  found  sufiicient,  every  crop  needing  a  big  amount  of  space.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  Potatoes  are  seen  in  quantity,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
seasonable  green  crops.  Very  fine  sections  are  noticed  of  Garrots, 
Turnips,  Beet,  and  Parsnips;  while  the  Peas  are  (July  10th)  splendid. 
There  are  several  long  rows  of  different  varieties,  representing  the  early, 
medium,  and  late  sections,  but  the  one  in  the  very  best  condition  is 
The  Daisy.  This  is  now  a  comparatively  well  known  dwarf  early  Pea,  of 
which  the  haulm,  about  18  inches  high  at  Osberton,  was  simply  wreathed 
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with  line  sized  pods,  large  and  deep  green  in  colour.  Gardeners 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k.  Co.  for  th'S  excellent  variety.  The 
Aspsragas  beds  occupy  several  rods  of  ground,  and  their  cleanliness,  and 
indeed  that  of  the  whole  of  this  department,  is  very  praiseworthy, 
■Other  vegetable  crops  there  are  in  this  garden,  with  herbs  and  salads 
galore,  but  we  must  turn  again  to  the  houses. 


It  is  apparent,  from  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  the  crops  thereon, 
that  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  working  of  the  soil  as  well 
as  to  the  manuring  of  it,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  good  results  could 
not  be  achieved  if  this  work  were  not  thoroughly  done.  Then  another 
feature  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor ’s  the  dearth  of  weeds  both 
on  the  worked  ground  and  on  the  many  walks.  To  keep  these  down 
must  entail  much  labour,  but  the  crops  are  then  not  robbed  of  their 


Hitherto  fruits  and  vegetables  have  claimed  our  attention,  hut  now 
we  must  turn  to  the  flowers,  which  are  found  everywhere.  Lady  Gertrude 
Foljambe’a  chief  favourites  are  alpine  and  herbaceous  flowers,  and  the 
stock  of  them  that  is  being  gradually  worked  up  is  excellent.  Flowers 
may  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  borders  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  and  also 
along  the  shrubbery  borders  in  several  places.  The  collection  is  extremely 
varied,  and  comprises  many  of  the  most  showy  of  our  hardy  flowers. 


I  VVellsiana,  Swanley  White,  De  Parme,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  Marie 
Louise,  not  by  twos  or  threes,  but  by  dozens.  From  such  a  selection  as 
this  one  can  well  understand  that  thousands  of  flowers  may  be  picked  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  In  one  portion  of  the  garden  a  little  bedding  is 
.lone — not  very  much  certainly,  but  what  is  undertaken  is  bold  and 
1  effective.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  rich  colour  are  apparently 


Fig.  42.— a  glimpse  OF  OSBERTON, 


essential  food  by  the  interlopers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  garden  has 
a  more  tidy  and  cared  tor  appearance  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case. 


Of  the  vegetables  that  are  grown  under  glass  Tomatoes  and  Cucum¬ 
bers  are,  of  course,  the  chief,  and  these  in  no  respect  fall  behind  the 
crops  that  have  already  been  referred  to  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 
Both  are  done  remarkably  well,  and  no  one,  we  think,  would  care  to  say 
which  is  the  more  creditable  of  the  two.  A  feature  of  Tomato  culture 
is  the  14  feet  wall  that  is  clothed  with  the  remarkably  free-setting 
Oiberton  Scarlet.  Mushrooms,  too,  are  grown  in  splendid  style,  though, 
as  at  Sandbeck,  the  present  time  of  the  year  is  not  the  one  that  should 
be  chosen  to  see  the  best  crops.  The  ridge  system  is  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  number  of  beds  which,  when  in  full  bearing,  must  provide  large 
-quantities  of  this  highly  esteemed  fungus. 


especial  favourites,  and  one  bed  of  these  surrounled  by  a  broad  belt  of 
white  Alyssum  was  particularly  conspicuous.  To  preserve  the  various 
styles  of  flower  gardening  carpet  bedding  is  represented  by  one  or  two 
examples,  and  they  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  whole. 


The  Rose  garden,  which  has  recently  been  remodelled,  is  a  delightful 
place.  There  are  numbers  of  beds  of  various  shapes,  while  on  a  wall 
that  runs  along  the  back  Crimson  Rambler  and  other  Roses  of  a  similar 
habit  of  growth  are  all  aglo\y  with  their  leautifnl  blossoms.  In  the 
beds  the  varieties  are  numerous  and  comprise  the  pick  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  the  Teas.  This  was  not  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  at 
the  time  of  this  visit,  but  ample  evidences  were  seen  of  what  flowws 
there  had  been  and  what  there  were  to  come.  Encompassed  by  thick 
Yew  hedges  is  a  small  garden  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Mr.  Crasp  is 
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endeavouring  to  establish  Tropaeolum  speciosum.  In  one  corner  a  plant 
is  rapidly  climbing  the  hedge  and  is  wreathed  with  flowers,  while  in 
another  place  the  success  has  not  been  so  marked.  However,  our 
conductor  is  not  at  all  likely  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  if  none  of  these 
proves  satisfactory  we  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  will  procure 
some  more  and  then  use  his  best  endeavours  to  find  for  them  a  more 
congenial  place.  _______ 

Of  coarse  Chrysanthemums  for  various  purposes  are  grown  in 
quantity,  and  as  they  now  stand  in  long  rows  they  look  remarkably  well. 
The  collection  is  kept  well  up  to  date,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
insure  success.  At  present  the  plants  look  like  producing  exhibition 
blooms,  go  mayhap  the  grower  means  to  add  to  the  Osberton  renown  a 
few  victories  at  the  autumn  mum  shows.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations  are  magnificent,  and  show  how  excellent  has  been  their 
treatment.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  iull,  and  deliciously  fragrant, 
while  the  growth  is  clean  and  strong.  There  is  a  large  batch  (">00)  all 
potted  and  staked  for  winter  flowering,  and  they  are  certainly  in  splendid 
condition. 


The  plant  houses  are  not  particularly  numerous,  but  their  contents 
are  in  capital  condition.  There  are  the  usual  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  with  a  few  Orchids  and  numbers  of  Ferns.  Most  of  these  plants 
have,  doubtless,  to  be  utilised  for  decoration  purposes  in  the  mansion, 
and  so  are  of  a  size  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  colours  in  the 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  are  very  highly  developed, 
while  neither  on  these  nor  on  any  others  is  a  sign  of  insect  visitors  to  be 
seen.  With  these  brief  words  we  must  dismiss  the  plants  for  a  rapid  j 
run  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  for  both  time  and  space  are  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted.  _ 


A  glance  at  the  illustration  (fig.  42)  will  convey  an  idea  of  what 
one  portion  of  the  pleasure  gardens  is  like,  but  only  a  very  limited 
glimpse  is  secured,  for  they  are  very  extensive.  Both  this  and  the  other 
illustration  are  reproduced  from  excellent  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Morel,  Setford.  In  them  stands  the  church,  seen  in  the  left  of  the  picture, 
while  through  runs  a  winding  stream  overhung  by  trees  and  moisture- 
loving  plants.  There  are  Khododendrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs  by 
the  hundred,  with  thousands  of  other  plants  and  trees  grown  for  diversity 
and  effect.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  grass  is  kept  closely  mown,  thus 
providing  a  soft  and  pleasant  carpeting  for  the  feet.  We  can  understand 
the  owners  of  such  a  demesne  taking  such  a  pleasure  and  pride  in  it ; 
indeed,  considering  its  excellent  condition  and  great  beauty  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  if  they  did  not. 


“  Time  is  up,  and  if  we  are  to  catch  the  London  express  we  shall 
have  to  hurry,”  sajs  our  guide.  Such  being  the  case  we  bade  a  hasty 
adieu  to  Osberton,  and  started  to  cover  the  three  miles  to  Worksop, 
passing  the  pates  of  Clumber  by  the  way.  Time  was  indeed  up,  for 
when  we  reached  the  station  yard  the  train  was  at  the  platform,  but  by 
hurrying  the  pony  and  shouting  to  oflicials  we  manage  to  rush  over  in 
time  ere  the  train,  punctual  to  the  minute,  starts  on  its  way  to  London. 
Swiftly  we  are  borne  away  from  the  places  where  such  an  excellent 
time  has  been  spent,  and  soon  the  modern  Babylon  is  in  sight,  and  King’s 
Cross  is  reached  with  just  the  same  respect  for  time  as  was  almost  too 
noticeable  on  our  departure  from  Worksop.  There  was  no  time  to  thank 
Mr.  Grasp  for  his  kindness,  but  we  do  so  now,  none  the  less  sincerely, 
though  somewhat  late  in  the  day. — H.  J.  Weight. 


A  HARDY  PLANTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

^Continued  from  page  85.) 

The  treasures  of  the  Trinity  College  Gardens  cannot  be  seen  in  a  few 
hours,  and  one  might  have  spent  longer  time  among  them  had  it  not 
been  that  my  kind  guide  had  planned  for  that  day  some  other  treats  in 
the  way  of  seeing  more  of  Irish  gardening.  Not  many  of  us  are,  I 
suppose,  willing  at  once  to  surrender  ourselves  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  others,  but  I  had  been  advised  by  a  high  authority  in  the  gardening 
world  (whom  1  shall  not  name  to  spare  his  modesty)  to  place  myself  in 
Mr.  Burbidge’s  hands.  This  quite  agreed  with  my  own  views,  and  I 
threw  myself  upon  his  good  nature  with  great  benefit  to  myself  but  I  am 
sure  with  great  inconvenience  to  him.  Thus,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  next  proceed  to  the  demesne  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Ardilaun  I  unhesitatingly  agreed,  and  before  long  we  were  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  tramway  car  journeying  comfortably  along  the  road  skirting 
Dublin  Bay  in  the  direction  of  Howth.  From  the  car  w’e  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  houses,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds  we  passed  as 
well  as  the  bay — always  interesting.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however, 
my  eyes  were  more  directed  toward  the  land  side,  where  was  to  be  seen 
Clontarf  Castle,  a  fine  building  with  a  Norman  tower,  occupying  the 
Bite  of  the  ancient  castle,  near  which  was  the  celebrated  battle-field  of 
Clontaif.  There  were  also  points  of  interest  in  the  gardens,  so  that  there 
was  no  wearying  on  the  way,  especially  when  in  company  with  one  with 
whom  I  had  many  tastes  in  common.  The  end  of  our  journey  was  soon 
reached,  however,  and  we  entered  the  demesne  for  which  we  were 
b>und,  that  of 

St.  Anke’s,  Clontaef, 

the  delightful  demesne  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ardilaun,  D.L, 
Soon  after  entering,  one  began  to  realise  the  perfect  taste  and  order 


displayed  in  laying  out  and  maintaining  the  grounds.  A  little  Inside 
the  wall  is  the  old  sea  bank  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  as  this  is  of  some  height, 
and  is  covered  with  soft  green  turf,  and  planted  with  trees,  it  adds  an 
additional  attraction  to  the  demesne.  We  pass  through  it  under  an  arch 
climber-covered  and  effective,  and  pursue  our  course  through  admirably 
kept  grounds  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by 
Lord  Ardilaun;  in  1872.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  building,  and  the  interior 
is  in  keeping  with  the  stately  architecture  of  the  exterior.  Turning 
from  the  house,  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  fine  trees  which 
abound  on  the  demesne,  and  on  the  magnificent  carriage  drive  running 
west  of  the  house.  It  is  of  great  breadth,  and  runs  in  a  straight 
line  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  On  each  side  Pinus  insignia  and 
Evergreen  Oaks  are  planted  alternately,  and  the  effect' is  one  which 
requires  to  be  seen  to  be  realised.  The  fine  church  of  All  Saints, 
Raheny,  erected  by  Lord  Ardilaun,  is  an  object  of  admiration  from 
another  point. 

Passing  the  mansion,  we  made  our  way  to  the  houses,  in  search  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Campbell,  the  head  gardener,  with  whom  we  made  a  tour 
of  the  grounds.  There  was  much  to  see,  and  one  could  see  that  Mr. 
Campbell  sought  to  do  his  best — and  a  good  best  it  is — to  carry  out  his 
lordship’s  instructions  “  to  be  ready  at  any  time.”  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  provision  made  for  all  seasons,  and  that  the  establishment  was 
on  a  scale  which  rendered  this  possible  without  undue  strain  upon  the 
staff.  The  glass  is  extensive,  and  the  Vines  and  Peaches  and  the  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  are  in  splendid  condition,  among  the  latter  being 
many  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Some  improvements  were  in  progress 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  some  of  the  Orchids  Carna¬ 
tions  were  doing  well,  and  afnong  other  things  observed  was  a  batch  of 
the  pretty  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  from  which  had  been  selected  one  with 
very  dark  coloured  flowers  of  good  form.  The  extensive  vegetable 
gardens  were  well  cultivated  and  stocked  with  vegetables  of  the  best 
type. 

The  handsome  conservatory,  which  opens  off  the  dining  room,  was 
beautifully  furnished  with  plants  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  from 
it  an  exquisite  view  of  Howth  was  visible.  This  view  is  said  to  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  some  of  those  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  planting  of  succulent  plants  of  striking  effect, 
the  tout  ensemble  being  extremely  good.  In  the  interior  of  the  bouse  is 
a  glass-covered  court,  into  which  several  of  the  windows  open.  This  is 
filled  with  plants  grown  in  tubs,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  of  the  place. 
A  favourite  and  most  attractive  part  of  the  demesne  is  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  glen,  with  a  pretty  little  stream  flowing  through.  Very 
beautiful  it  was  in  June,  though  showers  not  only  threatened  but  broke 
upon  us  ;  and  one  could  imagine  that  it  would  be  even  more  beautiful 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  it  was  bright  with  thousands  of  the  blue 
stars  of  the  Appenine  Windflower,  or  still  earlier  when  the  Snowdrops 
drooped  their  pure  flowers  towards  the  earth,  or  the  Daffodils  nodded 
in  the  March  winds.  A  great  feature  at  St.  Anne’s  is  the  number 
of  bulbs  planted  out,  and  if  one  could  judge  of  the  appearance  of 
the  withered  leaves  and  stems  of  Anemone  appenina,  this  flower  does 
grandly  there. 

There  is  also  a  charming  lake,  fringed  with  trees  and  plants,  and 
stocked  with  swans  and  other  water  fowl  and  with  fine  roach,  which  we 
admired  as  we  sheltered  from  the  rain  in  a  temple-like  structure  over¬ 
looking  the  lake. 

The  flower  garden  is  very  extensive,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  of  the  kind  more  impressive  and  pleasing.  The 
herbaceous  borders  have  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  Ireland.  With  a  background  of  fine  climbers  these  borders,  in 
which  were  grown  some  of  the  best  of  our  most  effective  and  beautiful 
herbaceous  plants,  were  exceedingly  fine.  They  are  admirably  kept, 
and  the  Irises,  Preonies,  Delphiniums,  and  other  flowers  gave  ample 
evidence  that  their  requirements  were  carefully  attended  to.  There 
were  also  many  beds  of  favourite  and  beautiful  flowers,  which  cannot 
at  present  be  detailed.  Among  these  we  expected  to  find,  and  did  find, 
some  flowers  raised  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  the  raiser  of  tue  splendid 
varieties  of  Anemone  japonica  bearing  the  names  of  his  employers,  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  Lady  Ardilaun  ;  and  also  the  new  tall  Lobelias,  Lord 
Ardilaun  and  Firefly. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Campbell  has  also  succeeded  in  raising  a  fine  semi¬ 
double  variety  of  the  white  form  of  Anemone  japonica.  The  many  gems 
contained  in  the  flower  garden  are  set  in  a  worthy  setting,  for  the  Yew 
hedges  form  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  topiary  work  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  see.  Frequently  there  is  much  that  is  fantastic  in  such 
work,  but  here  there  was  nothing  of  this.  Impressive  and  beautiful  was 
the  effect,  the  hedges  and  statues  and  flowers  all  beautifying  each  other, 
and  I  left  reluctantly,  feeling  that  it  might  be  long  before  I  saw  such  a 
scene  again. 

An  admirer  of  alpines  could  not  leave  St.  Anne’s  without  seeing  the 
rockwork.  Part  of  this  is  a  fine  piece  of  Pulham’s  work,  executed  in  his 
characteristic  style,  and  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  entrance  to  a  fine 
straight  path  a  mile  long.  This  is  planted  in  a  suitable  inanner  for  the 
kind  of  rockwork,  and  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  at  present.  The  other  rockwork,  or,  more  correctly,  the  rock 
garden,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  style  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  is  one  of  the  first  considerations,  and  is  accompanied  with  so 
much  artistic  taste  as  to  give  a  sense  of  gratification  to  those  who  see- 
*1  it.  Rain  fell  heavily  at  the  time  we  were  in  this  rock  garden,  and 
^  note-taking  in  these  circumstances  is  not  very  practicable.  Many' 
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choice  alpine  plants  were  included  in  the  collection,  and  others  of 
larger  growth  and  necessary  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  were  in 
beautiful  condition. 

Very  fine  were  the  Irises,  conspicuous  being  Iris  Kaempferi  in 
considerable  variety,  and  I.  aurea.  The  Liliums  were  also  very  beautiful, 
such  kinds  as  L.  chalcedonicum,L.  dalmaticum,and  L.pardalinum  being 
of  noticeable  value  in  such  a  position.  Hardy  Cypripediums  were  also 
doing  well  (as  they  seem  to  do  all  about  Dublin),  C.  spectabile  being 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  C.  macranthum  and  pubeecens  were  also  in 
very  flourishing  condition.  There  are  many  noteworthy  things  in  the 
demesne  at  St.  Anne’s,  and  I  can  only  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  again. 

The  arboriculturist  would  find  much  to  admire  in  the  famous  Ever¬ 
green  Oaks,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Pinus  insignis,  and,  in  brief,  the  great 
collection  of  Cupressus,  Abies,  and  other  choice  trees  in  which  Lord 
Ardilaun  takes  a  deep  interest  and  understands  so  well.  The  beauty  of 
St.  Anne’s,  and  the  perfect  condition  in  which  it  is  kept,  are  principally 
due  to  his  lordship,  who  has  in  all  his  improvements  kept  in  view  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness. 
It  is  no  secret  that,  while  the  demesne  owes  so  much  to  Lord  Ardilaun’s 
taste,  Lady  Ardilaun,  who  is  a  sincere  lover  of  flowers,  is  the  one  to 
whom  the  floral  department  is  indebted  for  its  superb  condition.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  which  have  rewarded  the  interest, 
the  thought,  and  the  great  expense  freely  expended  upon  their  palatial 
demesne. 

In  Mr.  Campbell  they  have,  it  is  evident,  one  devoted  to  their 
interest,  and  able  to  carry  out  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  wishes  of  his 
noble  employers..  That  Lord  and  Lady  Ardilaun  recognised  this  was 
marked  by  the  transference  of  Mr.  Campbell  a  few  years  ago  from  Lord 
Ardilaun’s  Galway  residence  to  the  greater  responsibility  attached  to  the 
appointment  of  head  gardener  at  St,  Anne’s.  Gardening  and  forestry 
as  carried  on  there  are  not  only  pleasure-giving  to  their  noble  supporters, 
but  give  an  impetus  to  that  love  of  Nature  and  Nature’s  gifts  which 
needs  to  be  more  and  more  encouraged  in  these  times  in  which  we  live. — 
S.  Arkotx. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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CONSIDERiNa  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  England  I  have  often  wondered  that  none  of  our  horticultural  pub¬ 
lishers  have  as  yet  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  serial,  monthly  or 
otherwise,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  popular  flower.  A  circular  recently 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  French  N.C.S.  announces  that  the 
Society  has  decided  to  issue  quarterly  a  periodical  specially  devoted  to 
matters  concerning  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  that  it  is  hoped  ere  long  to 
make  it-  a  monthly  one.  The  first  number  of  this  new  venture  will 
probably  make  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

Paris  Chrysanthemum  Committee. 

The  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  some  few  months  ago 
organised  a  Chrysanthemum  Committee  which  has  already  got  to  work, 
and  is  engaged  in  compiling  useful  lists  of  varieties  for  various  purposes 
by  way  of  election.  Members  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Committee  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  printed  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Society  from  time  to  time,  and  the  first  number  of  this  report  has  recently 
come  to  band.  Its  contents  are  briefly  as  follows: — OflScers  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Committee,  rules, list  of  members,  an 
article  on  the  cultivation  and  vegetation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr. 
Georges  TrufFant ;  a  paper  by  Mr.  Nonin  on  the  Chrysanthemums  grown 
by  Mr.  Lionult  at  the  Chateau  of  Jouy-en-Josas,  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  of  one  of  his  specimen  plants;  schedule  of  the  forthcoming 
Paris  show  on  the  17th  to  22nd  November  next. — P. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society  w'as  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  when  Mr,  B.  Wynne  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminaries  were  disposed  of  the  Secretary 
announced  that  the  annual  outing  of  the  members  to  Lord  Aldenham’s 
at  Eistree  was  a  successful  undertaking,  both  numerically  and 
•  financially.  The  members  of  the  Schedule  Sub  committee  for  1897  were 
elected,  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  being  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Ingamells  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  Hicks,  who  bad  resigned.  A 
financial  statement  was  submitted  showing  income  received  up  to  date, 
which  was  received  with  satisfaction.  Forty-two  new  members  were 
elected,  and  the  following  Societies  admitted  in  afilliation.  The 
Hamburg  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Jersey  Gardeners’  Society, 
the  Tenterden  Gardeners’  Society,  the  Sbanklin  (LW.)  and  Borough  of 
Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Societies. 


Chrysanthemums  in  Tasmania.. 

In  your  issue  of  April  30th  I  notice  a  letter  from  the  Hon,  Secretary 
of  the  Cambridge  Chrysanthemum  Society,  New  Zealand,  in  which  the 
writer  states,  “  We  are  the  only  Society  this  side  the  line  giving  the 
N.C.S.  medal.”  I  wish  to  point  out  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
Hobart  Horticultural  Society,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  has  for  the  past  six 
years  given  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  gold  medal  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  forty-eight  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which  has  been  won  by 
Mr,  Joseph  Bidencope,  our  largest  amateur  Chrysanthemum  grower, 
four  times — three  in  succession.  1  forward  a  copy  of  our  schedules,  also 
report  of  the  Society’s  autumn  show.  The  latter  will  give  yon  some 
idea  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Tasmania. — F.  B.  PococK,. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

[We  tender  thanks  to  our  correspondent  for  the  schedule  referred  to, 
and  also  for  a  newspaper  report  of  the  show,  which  gives  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  corroborating  the  above  statement.! 

Chrysanthemum  Audit  in  Australia. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Levick  of  Sydney  for  several  years  past  has  compiled  an 
audit  of  the  principal  varieties  shown  during  the  season  there.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  his  compilation  for  the  past  season  : — "  In 
compiling  the  analysis  for  1896  I  have  only  dealt  with  first  prize  awards, 
and  the  totals  of  the  first  thirty-six  Japanese  varieties  are  as  follows  ;  — 
Kate  Mursell,  thirteen  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Horton,  Viviand  Morel,  twelve  ; 
Miss  Dorothea  Shea,  Golden  Gate  (syn.  The  President),  eleven  ;  Mdlle, 
Th^rese  Rey,  Col.  W.  B;  Smith,  Pride  of  Madford,  eight ;  Good  Gracious, 
Golden  Wedding,  Internationa',  Miss  Annie  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Adams,  seven  ;  Robert  Williams,  Charles  Davis, 
Directeur  Kowallec,  Lady  T,  Lawrence,  Pelican,  six  ;  Eda  Prass,  Mdlle, 
Marie  Recoura,  five ;  E.  L.  Jamieson,  G.  W.  Childs,  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
T.  Wickham  Jones,  Sunflower,  W.  Tricker,  four ;  Madame  Carnot, 
Princess  May,  Regularity,  Rose  Wynne,  Abbie  Mendenhall,  Lucrece, 
Master  Bates  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  Mrs.  S.  Purchase,  three. 

“  The  first  twelve  varieties  of  the  incurved  section,  as  exhibited  in 
first  prize  trays,  are  as  follows  Lord  Wolseley,  four  ;  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Miis  M.  Simpkins,  three  ;  Antonelli,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Mabel  Ward,. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Eve,  Mrs.  Heale,  Alfred  Lyne,  Lord  Alcester,  Mus 
Violet  Tomlin,  two.” 

Novelties,  which  are  always  keenly  looked  out  for,  are  also  referred 
to  in  his  article,  and  it  appears  that  the  following  were  shown  for  the 
first  time  : — “  Madame  Carnot,  a  lovely  white  ;  Sir  Edwin  T,  Smith,  a  rich 
yellow  ;  Joan  Farwell,  crimson  ;  Good  Gracious,  peach  pink ;  Inter- 
Ocean,  pearly  white;  Louise,  a  beautiful  soft  pink;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Higgins,  white  ;  Hairy  Wonder,  a  most  distinct  hirsute  variety,  terra 
cotta  colour,  a  fine  bloom  ;  Waverley,  a  lovely  white  ;  Philadelphia,  a 
soft  lemon  yellow  of  good  form  ;  E.  Forgeot,  Colonel  Chase,  Commandant 
Blusset,  Le  Colosse  Grenoblois,  Brydon,  jun.,  Madame  Chas.  Molin, 
A.  T.  Ewing,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  Mrs.  T.  Denne,  A.  Ladenburg,. 
Madame  F.  Aprin,  Colonel  T.  C.  Bourne,  Miss  M.  Blenkiron,  Violetta, 
Robert  Petfield  incurved ;  Lord  Rosebery,  incurved  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  a 
large  bloom,  pearl  pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  white  ;  L’lsere,  straw  colour, 
very  large ;  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  white  ;  M.  Panckoucke,  yellow ; 
J.  Agate,  incurved,  white  ;  Florence  Boyd,  rosy  blush  ;  The  Queen,  a 
most  charming  pure  white  incurved  Japanese.” — Specialist. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Australia. 

Apart  from  the  reports  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  which  are  generally  more  or  less  interesting,  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  papers  columns  specially  reserved  ft  r 
notices  of  new  importations  and  colonial-raised  seedlings.  Of  late  the 
editors,  desirous  of  keeping  well  up  to  date,  have  given  illustrations  by 
the  much-used  photo  process,  and  I  notice  several  attractive  pictures  c  f 
the  kind  in  newspapers  recently  to  hand.  In  the  "  Australian  Agricul¬ 
turist,”  which  is  now  the  organ  of  the  New  South  Wales  Horticultural 
Society,  appears  a  large  illustration  of  a  new  colonial  variety  call  d 
Wallaroo,  a  novelty  of  Japanese  form,  and  of  which  the  following  details 
are  supplied  : — 

“  Our  illustration  represents  a  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
Wallaroo,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Levick  of  Longueville,  and  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  The  upper  petals  incurve,  while  the  lower 
recurve  close  to  the  stem,  the  colour  being  a  rosy  lilac  with  a  silvery 
reverse.  Three  blooms  of  this  variety  were  exhibited  at  the  Sydney 
Chrysanthemum  show,  all  taken  from  the  one  plant,  two  being  7  inches 
in  diameter  and  7  inches  in  depth,  while  the  third  was  only  very  slightly 
smaller.  The  flowers  were  all  full,  showing  no  centre.  This  variety 
will  be  distributed  by  Mr.  Levick  in  1897.” 

Another  colonid  newspaper',  “  The  Australian  Field,”  gives  illustrs* 
tions  of  JJaree  new  varieties  raised  there — viz.,  Minembah,  R.  Forsyth^ 
and  WAllaroo,  and  says  ; — “  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  some 
very  flme  new  varieties  have  been  raised  in  Sydney,  and  a  few  of  these 
have  been  awarded  first-class  certificates  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  One  of  the  finest  is  Mrs, 
J.  H.  Horton,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  H .  Horton  of  Rose  Bay  ;  colour,  old  goldj 
and  which  is  now  well  known.  Another  is  Minembah,  raised  in  1895 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Levick  of  Longueville,  the  colour  of  the  petals  being  a  deep 
yellow,  lined  reddish  brown.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  Sunflower, 
and  the  form  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration.  A  special  feature  with 
this  variety  is  its  splendid  keeping  qualities.  Our  other  illustrations 
represent  two  other  fine  seedlings  exhibited  this  season  for  the  first  time,. 
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one  being  R.  Forsyth,  a  closely  incarved  Japanese  of  a  dark  lilac  colour, 
raised  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Gates  of  Willoughby,  and  the  other  being  Wallaroo, 
a  Japanese  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Levick  of  Longueville  of  very 
large  size  and  depth,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  rosy  pink,  the  petals 
having  a  silvery  reverse.  The  finest  seedling  of  the  year  w.a8  J.  R. 
Upton,  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Upton  of  Strathfield,  a  Japanese  variety  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  eoloar,  a  very  fall  flower.  Others  of  special  merit 
were  Mavana,  raised  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Levick,  Japanese,  colour  soft  rose  ; 
Mrs.  R.  Forsyth,  yellow,  splashed  with  crimison.  and  Minnie  May, 
terra  cotta  with  cream  reverse,  both  raised  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Gates  ;  and 
Mrs.  J.  Upton,  a  lilae  incurved  Japanese  of  large  size  and  depth, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  Upton.  Ail  these  varieties  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates.” 

After  our  experience  of  the  season  of  1895,  when  we  saw  several  very 
fine  specimens  of  these  Australian-raised  varieties,  we  shall  look  forward 
with  some  interest  to  the  varieties  now  figured,  which  in  all  probability 
will  reach  us  ere  long. — C.  H.  P. 


ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  excursion  last  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  19th,  20th,  2l8t  insts.  The  Society  is  only  thirteen  years 
old.  It  was  commenced  in  a  very  small  way  by  a  few  enthusiasts  who 
were  anxious  to  emulate  the  Scottish.  The  local  secretaries  of  districts 
are  empowered  to  arrange  local  excursions  every  year.  The  reports  are 
published  in  the  annual  Transactions,  and  this  publication  is  now 
becoming  a  large  tome,  containing  matter  that  is  interesting  to  all  lovers 
of  trees,  as  the  articles  are  all  from  experts  of  acknowledged  ability  in 
the  science  of  arboriculture  and  sylviculture.  The  Society  in  its  infancy 
confined  its  outings  to  the  north,  at  least  the  four  northern  counties, 
but  these  last  three  years  a  new  era  has  commenced.  In  1894  the 
Dukeries  were  visited,  1895  Kelso  and  district,  and  this  year  the  locale 
was  Chester  and  the  surrounding  district.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  Society  to  have  chosen  a  better  place  for  pleasant  surroundings 
and  educational  purposes. 

The  party  from  the  North  met  at  the  central  station,  Newcastle,  at 
T2. 30  P.M.,  on  Tuesday,  when  two  saloon  carriages  were  engaged,  and 
from  there  to  Leeds  at  various  stations  the  party  was  reinforced,  so  that 
when  Chester  was  reached  the  party  numbered  over  110,  which  says 
much  for  those  engaged  in  arboriculture  as  regards  their  anxiety  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  in  attaining  as  much  knowledge  as 
they  possibly  can,  and  thanks  to  quick  travelling  and  cheap  fares  this 
is  now  easily  done — our  forefathers  had  no  such  advantages. 

After  reaching  Chester,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  the  Society’s  headquarters,  when  the  newly  elected  President 
•(F.  W,  Beadon,  Eeq.,  Huddersfield)  presided.  Mr.  J.  W.  Robson, 
Hexham,  was  elected  a  Vice-President,  the  usual  officers  were  also 
elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  the  late  President  (Mr. 
J.  Maughan)  for  his  past  services.  Mr,  W.  Forbes  proposed  that  the 
Society’s  name  be  changed  from  the  English  Arboricultural  Society  to 
the  British  Forests  Association.  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  the  name  remain  as  it  is,  and  this  was  carried.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  annual  subscription  be  raised  from  5s.  to  lOs.  for  new 
members  in  the  future.  This  was  the  principal  part  of  the  business. 
The  next  morning  the  party,  to  the  number  of  over  100,  were  in  the 
c  wriage  at  9, 

The  first  item  on  the  day’s  programme  was  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Dickson’s 
Nurseries.  Only  a  quick  drive  through  the  place  was  done,  and  it  was 
expressed  on  all  sides  that  one  day  would  not  have  been  too  much  to 
have  spent  there.  The  arborists  were  much  impiessed  with  what  they 
saw,  and  many  of  them  were  not  aware  there  was  such  a  large  nursery 
in  England.  When  the  party  returned  to  Chester  about  11  30  t  icy 
were  entertained  to  a  richerche  lunch  in  the  Corn  Exchange  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.  Mr.  G.  A.  Dickson,  J.P.,  presided.  In  a  few  well-chosen 
words  he  welcomed  the  Society,  and  hoped  they  might  have  a  pleasant 
and  a  profitable  time.  The  President  wished  the  firm  success,  and 
■thanked  them  for  their  generous  hospitality.  The  party  were  then  soon 
off  en  route  to 

Eaton  Hall, 

the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  In  the  park  some  fine  Oaks 
were  inspected.  The  party  here  left  for  the  garden,  and  on  the  way 
Ml’.  W.  A.  Forster,  head  forester,  pointed  out  to  the  party  a  cricket  field, 
3^  acres,  and  the  pavilion,  for  the  employes  on  the  estate.  Several 
Thorns  were  shown,  all  white  and  more  or  less  double.  These  have 
been  planted  recently,  because  they  are  such  a  favourife  with  His  Grace. 
Many  features  worthy  of  notice  exist  in  these  well-kept  parks  and 
demesne.  The  forestry  is  under  efficient  management,  A  novel 
arrangement  is  a  light  railway,  which  runs  for  3^  miles  till  it  joins  the 
North-Western.  It  takes  all  coals,  stone,  and  wood  from  the  station 
required  for  the  estate. 

A  short  visit  was  made  to  the  gardens,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes,  the  foreman,  Mr.  J.  Joiner,  showed  the  company  round. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  about  100  acres  in  extent.  A  new  bothy  just 
being  built  was  pointed  out ;  it  contains  every  sanitary  and  modern 
convenience.  The  corridor,  which  is  125  yards  long,  was  inspected.  A 
marvellous  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  adorns  the  roof,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  one  in  Europe.  From  this  corridor  at  right  angles  ate 
sparnsofed  houses  full  of  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants  In 


the  aquatic  stove  is  the  rare  Pontederia  aquatica  in  bloom.  At  the  end 
of  the  corridor  the  Rose  garden  is  seen.  Near  here  are  Cedrus  Libani, 
Fraxinus  Ornus  (Flowering  Ash),  and  three  very  fine  Taxodium 
distichum  (Deciduous  Cypress),  the  height  of  which  was  45  feet.  There 
is  also  a  fine  bed  of  the  herbaceous  Bocconia  cordata  edged  with  Funkias. 
An  interesting  tea  house  was  shown,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned 
with  paintings  of  great  value  by  well-known  artists,  and  the  house  was 
made  from  Oak  grown  on  the  estate. 

The  eastern  side  is  the  great  feature  of  Eaton  Hall.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  scenery  rarely  excelled  in  this  country.  The  terrace  garden 
embraces  statuary,  cut  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Box  ;  while  ‘‘  Geraniums” 
(scarlet)  give  colour  that  is  most  effective,  A  white  bedding  Antirrhinum, 
for  the  first  time  tried,  is  doing  well.  There  were  also  some  fine  beds 
edged  with  a  Box  hedge  feet  high,  and  inside  all  Variegated  Maples. 
This  flower  garden  is  a  fine  blending  of  the  English  and  Italian  styles, 
possessing,  no  doubt,  the  best  parts  of  each.  On  the  terrace  steps  the 
party  were  photographed.  The  wealth  of  art  treasures  in  Eaton  Hall, 
thrown  open  for  their  inspection,  was  visited. 

We  had  a  run  through  the  other  departments.  Over  5000  Straw¬ 
berries  are  forced.  They  looked  in  good  condition,  and  were  all  in  their 
fruiting  pots.  Carnations  are  also  grown  extensively,  as  was  noted  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  Peach  and  Plum  house,  vineries,  and 
wall  fruit  looked  well,  and  we  saw  splendid  crops  of  Marie  Louise  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears.  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Mr.  A,  Crane, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  was  very  attentive  to  the  party. 

Hawarben  Castle. 

The  party  now  entered  the  carriages  and  drove  straight  to  Hawarden, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  invitation.  The  Society  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  At  the  inception  of  the  Society  they  wrote  to  him  as  regards 
the  Latin  motto  they  should  use,  and  he  promptly  advised  them  in  the 
matter.  The  estate  of  Hawardtn  consists  of  about  1000  acres,  the  woods 
are  500.  The  Society  entered  by  Boughton  Lodge,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  agent,  Mr.  Swetenham,  and  Mr.  A.  Seaton,  forester.  In  the  park 
there  is  a  fine  Black  Italian  Poplar  17  feet  in  girth.  The  Oak  Lamb 
trees  were  shown  ;  here  was  also  an  Oak,  a  great  favourite  of  Sir 
S,  Glynne,  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  father.  The  Lady  Fall  Wood  was  next 
entered,  which  contains  some  remarkable  Oaks. 

A  Yew  is  here  of  fine  umbrageous  proportions,  supposed  to  be 
300  years  old  ;  and  Larch  were  doing  well,  which  had  been  planted 
forty  years.  The  party  next  entered  Bulbeiry  Wood,  which  consists  of 
about  400  acres.  It  is  an  admirable  plantation,  and  has  been  well 
cared  for.  Oak,  Ash,  and  Alder  are  grand  ;  Scotch  Fir,  containing 
125  cubic  feet,  were  common  enough  ;  Larch  were  doing  well,  and  some 
young  plantations  of  seven  years  of  age  bare  evidence  that  Larch  does 
thrive  at  Hawarden.  A  curiosity  in  tree  growth  was  shown  in  two 
Scotch  Firs.  They  are  called  the  Tea-pot  Trees,  as  their  bases  resemble 
that  useful  article  of  every  day  utility.  We  now  approach  St.  John’s 
Lodge  ;  a  fine  view  of  Hawarden  Church  and  village  is  seen  from  here. 
The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (William  Henry)  was  very  fond  of 
using  the  axe,  and  was  as  great  an  expert  as  his  venerable  father.  The 
party  now  ascended  the  top  of  the  old  ruins  of  Hawarden  Castle,  whence 
the  view  is  extremely  beautiful.  By  special  arrangement  the  party 
were  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone  at  5.45  p.m.  on  the  lawn.  Exactly  at  the 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  and  Mrs.  Drew 
came  under  the  Thorn  tree.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone ;  Mr.  J.  Watts,  J.P.,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.8.  (Vice-Presidents)  then  followed,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Council  and  officers.  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  shook  handf, 
and  at  once  commenced  his  interesting  description  of  the  trees  of 
Hawarden.  Speaking  first  about  the  Thorn  they  were  sitting  under, 
which,  he  said,  sprung  from  a  root  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  and  he 
mentioned  that  Nesfield,  the  great  landscape  gardener,  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  consulted  in  reference  to  the  trees  at  Hawarden.  He 
suggested  that  this  Thorn  should  be  cut  down,  remarking  “that  a 
Thorn  had  no  more  business  in  a  flower  garden  than  a  kitchen  dresser 
had  in  a  drawing  room  ;  ”  but  he  said  he  and  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  family 
thought  different.  He  also  said  he  thought  that  some  of  Nesfield’s 
advice  was  good  and  some  bad. 

A  splendid  Magnolia  which  covers  one  end  of  the  Castle  was  pointed 
out,  the  curious  point  being  that  one  severe  winter  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  destroyed  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground,  Its  growth 
again  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  much  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Gladstone  here 
reminded  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show  us  what  is  called  Sir  John  Glynne’s 
dressing  room.  This  consisted  of  nineteen  Lime  trees  planted  in  circular 
form.  They  were  supposed  to  be  planted  140  years  ago.  They  were 
perfectly  healthy  and  sound,  and  had  never  suffered  from  any  storm. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure  when  he  recited  the  facts 
about  these  trees.  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  the  spot  where  once  stood 
a  gigantic  Beech,  and  from  which  a  large  branch  over  60  feet  long  was 
blown  down  to  about  3  feet  of  the  base.  This  lived  for  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  visitors  next  approached  the  old  Castle,  where  two  Lime  trees, 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  were  shown  that  were  joined  together  by  natural 
grafting,  the  circumference  of  the  union  being  about  18  inches.  Mr. 
Gladstone  also  showed  another  pollard  Oak  propped  up,  and  mentioned 
by  the  great  authority  “  Pennant.” 

Mr,  Gladstone  now  went  in,  and  the  first  day’s  excursion  of  the 
English  Arboricultural  Society  was  ended — a  day  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  of  them.— Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 
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ROELLA  CILIATA. 

This  plant  is  a  member  of  a  small  genus  belonging  to  the  Cam- 
panulacem,  the  chief  characteristic  being  derived  from  the  capsule, 
which  is  elongated  and  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole  in  the  apex.  The 
species  shown  in  the  engraving  (flg.  43)  is  a  beautiful  bat  somewhat 
delicate  plant,  and  requires  care  and  attention  to  grow  it  satisfactorily. 
It  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  plant-growers.  Pot  in  good 
fibry  peat,  adding  about  a  third  of  sand,  and  if  some  pieces  of  sandstone 
or  charcoal  are  introduced  they  will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  more  open 
and  greatly  benefit  the  plant.  Special  care  must  be  given  to  the 
drainage,  not  so  much  as  regards  quantity  as  in  the  matter  of  covering, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  running  into  it  and  stopping  the  free  per¬ 
colation  of  the  water  ;  for  although  the  plants  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  they  cannot  suffer  the  slightest  stagnation,  for  when  this  comes 
about,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  its  greatest  bane,  mildew, 
is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  By  no  means  stimulate  the  plants 
during  winter,  but  have  the  growths  well  ripened  in  autumn,  and  the 
plants  will  pass  through  the  dull  season  in  good  condition.  The  growths 
made  in  winter  are  always  weak  and  miserable.  A  dry  atmosphere  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  requisite  for  the  health  of  the 
plants  and  the  prevention  of  mildew. 

Boella  ciliata  is  a  slender-growing,  much-branched,  green¬ 
house  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  some  2  or  3  feet.  Leaves 
Heath-like  and  light  green.  There  are  five  distinct  colours 
in  the  flowers,  which,  being  disposed  in  rings  or  circles,  pro¬ 
duce  a  striking  effect.  The  base  of  the  corolla  is  yellowish 
white  ;  succeeding  this  is  a  circle  of  deep  bluish  black  ; 
above  this  comes  another  circle  of  lavender  blue  succeeded 
narrow  ring  of  white,  whilst  the  spreading  lobes  are  pale  purple. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

FELLING  (NEAR  NBWOASTLB-ON-TYNE). 

August  17th  and  18th. 

The  seventh  exhibition  of  this '  Society  was  held  on  the  above 
dates  in  a  field  near  to  the  station.  The  present  exhibition  was  the  best 
the  Society  has  ever  held,  although  in  recent  years  this  exhibition  has 
taken  a  leading  position  amongst  north  country  shows.  This  is  much 
due  to  the  energy  and  capability  exhibited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Morris,  and  the  President  Councillor  Wm.  Simpson.  Both  gentlemen 
are  well  known  and  widely  respected  in  this  district. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  the  Society  offer  four  prizes.  For  the 
time  of  year  the  competition  was  good.  Mr.  D.  Wylam  was  first  with 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Allamanda  Wardleana, 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Ixora  Chelsoni,  and  Phcenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesi.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  Felling,  was  second  with  a  fine  lot  of  plants. 
For  foliage  plants  .the  former  exhibitor  was  first.  Coleuses,  Roses  in 
pots,  Liliums,  and  Petunias  were  altogether  a  very  good  collection.  For 
eighteen  Dahlias,  the  old  veteran,  Mr.  M.  Walker,  was  first  with  a 
fine  well-formed  lot.  For  Cactuses  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,.  Bedale, 
were  first,  and  for  Pompons  Mr.  Edmondson  was  in  the  premier  position. 
Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  were  alsp  very  good,  and  Gladioli  must  be 
included.  The  following  were  first  respectively — G.  Davison  in  both 
classes,  and  Harkness  &  Sons  respectively. 

Herbaceous  flowers  were  grand,  Mr.  Edmondson  being  first  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  second.  The  former  had  Harpalium  rigidum,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Helianthus  Soleil  d’Or  (Hartland’s 
var.),  Phlox  Diadem,  Montbretia  Pottsi,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis, 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  and  Dracocephalum  speciosa.  Grapes  were 
also  shown  well  in  ibis  class,  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Lonsdale  being 
amongst  the  successful  exhibitors.  Cut  flowers  were  a  numerous 
collection,  and  the  epergnes  and  bouquets  were  full  of  artistic  merit. 
Messrs.  Edmondson,  Battensby,  and  Webster  were  the  principal  prize- 
takers.  Vegetables  were  a'so  of  exceptional  merit.  The  Felling  Show 
may  now  be  taken  as  a  criterion  how  well  those  are  grown  in  the  North 
of  England.  Messrs.  W.  Archer,  J.  Grainger,  J.  Lawson,  J.  Gardner, 
W.  Lawson,  T.  Bell,  G.  Whipp,  D.  Liddle,  Charlton.  This  Society  has 
evidently  a  great  future  before  it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  under  good 
management ;  but  we  would  just  suggest  that  all  exhibitions  are  for 
educational  purposes,  it  would  be  better  if  the  Society  enforced  their 
rule  that  all  exhibits  be  correctly  labelled. — Bernabd  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 

WORTHING. — August  19th. 

The  seventh  annual  show  of  the  Worthing  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  People’s  Park  of  that  town,  a  most  suitable 
place  in  every  respect  for  an  exhibition.  Plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  were  largely  shown,  and  in  most  cases  in  splendid  condition. 
The  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  consequently  large  numbers  of  visitors 
attended. 

Groups,  both  honorary  and  competitive,  were  well  shown,  and  added 
largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  open  class  Mr. 
J.  Rolfe,  gardener  to  Colonel  Dawea,  was  placed  first  with  a  very  light 
and  tasteful  arrangement,  both  flowering  and  foliage  plants  being  bright 


and  well  coloured,  and  not  overcrowded.  Mr.  L.  Hayler,  gardener  t» 
W.  F.  H.  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  a  close  second,  but  the  flowering  plants 
were  rather  too  freely  used  in  proportion  to  foliage,  otherwise  it  was  a 
fine  group.  Mr.  C.  Short,  gardener  to  Major  A.  H.  Henty,  J.P.,  was  third, 
also  showing  well.  For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  C.  Short  was 
a  good  first.  For  six  Ferns  Mr.  C.  Short  was  again  first,  Mr.  Hayler 
second,  both  showing  very  fine  collections.  For  six  Caladiums  Mr. 
Short  was  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Hipgrave,  gardener  to  J.  Ritchie,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  second.  Coleus  made  a  grand  show,  most  of  the 
plants  being  large  and  highly  coloured.  Here  Mr.  A.  Dinnage, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Thrapps,  Esq.,  led  the  way,  being  closely  followed 
by  Messrs.  Short  and  Rolfe.  Mr.  G.  Howell,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Sennett,  Esq,,  was  first  for  six  Fuchsias  with  very  creditable  specimens. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  large  and  finely  bloomed.  First  Mr.  Dinnage, 


FIG.  43.— EOELLA  CILIATA. 


being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Howell.  Single  specimen  plants,  both 
flowering  and  foliage,  were  numerous  and  good.  For  the  former  Mr. 
Hayler  won  with  a  magnificent  Fuclsia,  Mr.  Hipgrave  being  second 
with  a  good  Allamanda  Hendersoni. 

Cut  flowers  consisted  of  Dahlias,  Asters,  Roses,  and  hardy  herbaceous, 
the  last-named  being  very  good  indeed.  Table  decorations  formed  quite 
a  feature,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  won  in  the  principal  class  in  a  keen  com¬ 
petition  with  a  charming  light  arrangement,  the  colours  being  well 
blended  and  lightly  put  up.  Miss  A.  Elliot  was  second,  using  Tea  Roses 
with  good  effect.  Fruit  was  grand,  as  may  be  expected  at  Worthing, 
many  of  the  market  growers  competing.  Nine  stands  of  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  were  put  up,  all  being  good,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr. 
F.  Paice,  gardener  to  T.  Bushby,  Esq.,  Heine,  for  magnificent  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante,  being  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  finely  finished. 
Second  Mr.  W.  Laker,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Linfield,  Esq,,  Ham  Lane, 
Worthing,  with  fine  Gros  Maroc,  and  third  Mr.  E,  Chaffer,  fruit  grower, 
Lansdown  Road,  Worthing,  with  excellent  bunches  of  Appley  Towers. 
Muscats  were  equally  well  shown,  Messrs.  Barnwell  Brothers,  Crescent 
Road  Nurseries,  Worthing,  being  first  with  bunches  large  and  highly 
coloured  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Page,  Ham  Lane ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Short. 
Baskets  of  Grapes  containing  about  12  lbs.  were  well  shown. 
First,  Mr.  F.  Paice  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Burtenahaw,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Wingfield,  Eeq.,  West  Terrace,  Worthing ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Laker.  For 
Muscats  Messrs.  Barnwell  Brothers  again  come  first ;  secsnd,  Mr. 
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Uhafifer  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Kiddle,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Inkpen  Brothers, 
Sompting.  These  were  all  grand  and  beautifully  put  up.  Peaches 
brought  out  a  strong  competition,  a  very  fine  dish  of  Nectarine  Peach 
gaining  first  for  Mr.  Stovert ;  Mr.  K.  Meller  second  with  Noblesse.  Mr. 
Meiler  was  first  for  Nectarines  with  good  Blruge  ;  Mr.  0.  Short  second 
with  Pineapple.  Figs  were  good,  Mr.  Hayler  being  first  and  Mr.  T. 
Biddle  second.  Mr.  Stovert  was  first  for  a  Melon,  showing  Williams’ 
Paradise,  the  West  Tarring  Fruit  Company  second  with  Hero  of  Lockinge. 
Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  were 
numerous  and  good. 

Vegetables,  both  collections  and  single  dishes,  were  staged  in  fine 
condition,  except  that,  as  at  many  other  shows.  Potatoes  were  much  too 
large,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  very 
fine.  Honorary  exhibits  were  numerous,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Barnwell  Bros.,  Inkpen  Bros.,  F.  E.  Sparkes,  J.  T.  Jordan,  Mr.  J.  Watt, 
gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  ;  J.  Hubert,  Grogan  &  Co.,  Short, 
J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  West  Tarring  Fruit  Growing  Company,  S,  R.  Marshall, 
R.  Mellar,  gardener  to  Captain  F razer  ;  Johnson  &  Crook,  a  large  and 
fine  collection  of  fruit ;  E.  G.  Painter,  T,  Little,  E.  J.  Sargeant, 
W.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Mr.  Sargeant ;  L.  Rolfe,  and  W.  J.  C.  Large. 

The  Society  has  a  good  working  Committee ;  Mr.  W.  Sams  is  their 
excellent  Chairman;  the  joint  Hon.  Secretaries  are  Mr.  F.  J.  Chadwick 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Shewin,  who  carried  out  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  and  are  to  be  complimented  on  such  a  successful  show. 
— E.  B. 

TROWBRIDGE — August  19th. 

This  Society  held  its  forty-seventh  exhibition  on  Wednesday  last 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  as  regards  weather,  the  rainfall 
being  the  heaviest  experienced  during  the  whole  summer,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  £150  to  the  responsible  Committee  of  Management.  The  Society, 
however,  during  the  long  course  of  years  has  accumulated  a  good 
reserve  fund,  so  that  its  existence  is  not  likely  to  terminate  yet.  The 
show  was  an  excellent  one  in  every  respect,  the  competition  in  many 
classes  being  very  keen.  The  most  noticeable  falling  off  occurs  in  the 
specimen  Fuchsia  classes,  once  the  greatest  feature  and  pride  of  the 
Trowbridge  shows.  This  is  accounted  for  partially  in  the  retirement  of 
the  veteran  grower  and  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Lye,  formerly  gardener  to  the 
Hon;  Mrs.  Hay,  who  always  competed  with  magnificent  plants  and 
varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P.  Clarke,  secured  the  first 
prizes  in  the  classes  for  both  six  and  four  Fuchsias  with  well  bloomed 
specimens  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Phillips,  Frome,  taking  second  prize  for  six 
plants.  The  class  for  nine  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was 
keenly  contested  by  Messrs.  G.  Tucker  and  H.  Mathews,  gardener  to 
Sir  W.  R.  Brown,  the  latter  securing  first  place,  though  many  considered 
the  second  prize  exhibit  the  best.  Ericas,  Allamandas,  Anthuriums, 
Lapagerias  white  and  red.  Bougainvilleas,  Ixoras,  and  Stephanotis 
ijomprised  the  best,  and  these  were  remarkably  fresh,  freely  flowered, 
and  of  large  size.  The  same  exhibitors  reversed  their  positions  in  the 
<!las8  for  six  plants,  though  the  contest  was  equally  severe.  For  nine 
foliage  plants  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  were  adjudged  first  honours 
with  tall  spreading  P&lms,  Crotons,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  H.  Mathews 
and  Mr.  G.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  Trowbridge,  took  second 
and  third  prizes.  There  were  five  groups  of  plants  for  the  three  prizes 
offered,  Mr.  Pymm  being  first  with  a  light  and  choice  assortment,  which 
included  Orchids  in  variety,  Liliums,  Francoas,  brightly  coloured 
Crotons,  and  Eulalias.  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Son 
third.  Mr.  H.  Mathews  showed  the  best  Caladiums,  Coleus,  and  Heaths, 
and  was  also  first  for  four  Orchids.  The  class  for  fifteen  Ferns  and 
Mosses  makes  a  large  display,  and  here  Mr.  G.  Tucker  scored  another 
triumph  with  fine  plants  of  Gold  and  Silver  Gymnogrammas,  Davallias, 
Adiantums,  Tree  Ferns,  and  Selagiaellas.  Mr.  J.  Coke,  gardener  to 
A.  P.  Stencomb,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Mathews  third  with  similar 
varieties,  all  healthy,  fresh,  and  of  large  dimensions.  Begonias,  both 
single  and  double,  were  exceptionally  well  staged  by  Mr.  Richman, 
gardener  to  G.  L.  Palmer,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Tucker  taking  both  second  prizes. 
The  best  Gloxinias  were  shown  by  Major  Clarke,  as  were  also  the  best  six 
pots  of  Achimenes,  and  six  trained  specimen  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Cut  flowers  made  a  large  display,  Roses  and  Dahlias  for  the  season 
being  particularly  good.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  won  with  twenty-four 
varieties,  twelve  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  and  Tea  Roses,  twenty-four 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  and  Dr.  Budd,  Bath,  being  the 
other  successful  competitors.  The  last-named  gentleman  was  also  first 
in  the  amateur  division  for  twelve  bunches  and  twelve  single  blooms. 
Mr.  Searle,  Sevenoaks,  was  awarded  first  prizes  for  Cactus,  single  and 
Pompon  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  won  with  twenty-four 
varieties,  Mr.  Searle  second,  while  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Lindsay,  Frome, 
and  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  won  in  the  order  of  their  names.  There 
were  numerous  classes  for  other  cut  .flowers,  such  as  Verbenas,  Gladioli, 
Carnations,  Pansies,  Asters,  annuals  and  border  flowers,  all  of  which 
were  of  extraordinary  merit  considering  the  trying  nature  of  the  season. 

In  the  fruit  tent  there  was,  as  usual,  a  keen  competition.  The  prin- 
eipal  class  for  ten  dishes  brought  four  entries.  The  first  prize  was  easily 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  who  staged  good  Muscat  and  Alicante  Grapes, 
flea  Eagle  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  good  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Apricots,  Jefferson  Plums,  and  Beurr^ 
St.  Louis  Pears.  Mr.  Pymm  was  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Exquisite 
Peaches,  large  and  brightly  coloured  ;  Pineapple  Nectarines,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes.  Mr.  T,  Jones,  Bath,  was  a  good  third,  Muscat  Grapes 
were  very  fine,  though  not  a  large  entry.  Mr.  J.  Fortt,  Bath,  secured 


the  premier  position  with  a  brace  of  very  large  bunches.  Mr.  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome,  took  the  second  prize,  and 
Mr,  Shelton,  gardener  to  W,  R,  Wai'e,  Esq,  Clifton,  third.  Black 
Muscats  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clack,  gardener  to  C.  E,  Colston,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  The  Palace,  Salisbury  ;  any  other  white  by  Messrs. 
J.  Attwell,  Stoke  Bishop,  and  F.  Smith,  Salisbury  ;  and  any  other  black 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  Fortt,  and  Strugnell.  Classes  for  Melons,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  brought  forward  large  entries,  the 
principal  winners  being  Messrs.  Clack,  Jones,  Strugnell,  Garraway, 
Smith,  Pymm,  Mabbott,  and  Pocock.  In  the  fruit  tent  were  displayed 
the  bouquets,  vases  of  choice  and-  wild  flowers,  and  wreaths.  These 
classes  were  well  filled,  and  there  was  a  decided  contrast  in  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  offered,  which  are  very 
meagre.  For  a  hand  bouquet  Mr.  Hallett,  Bath,  was  first ;  Mr.  Searle, 
Sevenoaks,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  third.  Memorial  wreaths.-— 
Messrs.  Cole,  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  and  Searle  won  in  the  order  named. 
Messrs.  J.  Attwell,  Cole  &  Son,  T.  Meeking  (gardener  to  Admiral  Close, 
Clifton),  and  Searle  won  the  prizes  given  for  vases  filled  with  flowers 
and  fruit  and  flowers  alone  in  two  separate  classes. 

As  at  other  shows  this  season  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  vegetables 
was  a  matter  of  general  comment.  Scarcely  could  such  a  display  be 
anticipated  where  the  rainfall  has  been  so  small.  This  applies  quite  as 
forcibly  to  the  cottagers’ as  the  open  classes.  For  a  collection  of  nine 
varieties  Mr.  G.  Garraway  was  first,  also  for  Messrs.  Webbs’  special 
prizes.  Tomatoes  and  Runner  Beans.  The  Ifrome  Fruit  and  Flower 
Company  took  first  prize  for  Cucumbers  in  a  keen  contest.  Mr.  J.  Hall 
won  Messrs.  Sutton’s  prize  for  vegetables.  There  were  numerous  classes 
for  single  dishes  of  vegetables,  each  and  all  of  them  being  well  contested, 
indeed,  too  much  so  to  further  particularise.  Mr.  G.  Snailum  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  fully  deserves  the  high  opinion  expressed  of 
him  by  exhibitors  and  others  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  for  his 
courteous  manner  and  business  capacities.  He  is  ably  supported  by  a 
large  and  influential  Committee. 

EASTBOURNE.— August  19th. 

This  show  was  again  held  in  the  grounds  of  Compton  Place,  and 
was  a  successful  gathering.  Fuchsias,  “Geraniums,”  and  also  specimen 
stove  plants  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  the  competition 
was  limited,  but  taken  all  round  the  show  was  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Mr.  T.  Portnell,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Lamb,  Battle,  was  in  front  for 
eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley,  following.  For  eight  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  J.  Warren  beat  Mr. 
Portnell,  his  Alsophila  excelsa  and  A.  australis  being  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Tugwell,  gardener  to  Miss  Swift,  Beechwood,  was  first  for  six 
Ferns,  Mr.  Warren  again  following  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  Warren  was 
also  in  front  for  eight  variegated  and  ornamental  plants.  Crotons 
Williamsi,  C.  angustifolius,  and  C.  Queen  Victoria,  Cycas  revoluta,  and 
Phoenix  tenuis  being  very  good.  Mr.  T.  Portnell  again  took  second 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Warren  first  also  for  six  varieties  of  ornamental  plants, 
his  lot  containing  a  grand  piece  of  Anthurium  Warocqueanum.  Erica 
kingtoniensis  and  E.  Parmenteriana  rosea  were  the  two  best  in  a  class 
for  four  specimen  Ericas,  this  first  also  going  to  Handcross  Park. 

Cut  Roses  were  fairly  good,  the  thirty-six  singles  from  Mi.T.  Durrant- 
Young,  Roselands,  Eastbourne,  being  very  bright  and  clean  but  small. 
The  best  blooms  were  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Anna  Ollivier,  Glory  of 
Cheshunt,  Grand  Mogul,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  a  good  flower  of  Emilie 
Hausburgh,  a  Rose  seldom  met  with.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa, 
Steyning,  was  placed  second,  and  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Son,  Upperton 
Nursery,  third.  For  twenty-four  blooms  and  also  for  twelve  blooms 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter  was  well  ahead  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Weat,  Reigate,  while  the 
first  for  twelve  of  any  one  variety  went  to  Mr.  T.  Durrant-Young  for 
some  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laiug.  Table  decorations  were  heavy 
in  arrangement,  and  not  so  good  as  usual,  Mr.  Norcutt,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  was  placed  first. 

Mr.  Wallis,  Fairfield  Court,  was  in  front  with  cooking  Apples  ;  Mr. 
H.  Norman,  Old  Town,  first  for  dessert  ditto  ;  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross 
Park,  for  a  dish  of  good  Morello  Cherries,  and  Mr.  W.  Fuller,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Harvey,  Hailsham,  for  an  excellent  dish  of  Figs.  Mr, 
W.  Gower,  gardener  to  Mr,  J,  Law;rence,  Battle,  had  the  best  scarlet- 
flesh  Melon  in  Beauty  of  Bath.  Mr.  T.  Tugwell,  gardener  to  Miss  Swift, 
Beechwood,  was  first  for  Nectarines  and  for  Peaches,  also  for  a  collection 
of  fruit  and  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 

Mr,  Way,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  a  pretty 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill  ; 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley  ;  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Scott,  Eastbourne,  also  staged  their  specialties  not  for 
competition. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— August  21st  and  22nd. 

On  the  above  dates  the  eleventh  annual  National  Co-operative  Flower 
Show  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Limited,  and  the  display  was  very  fine  indeed.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  first  is  confined  to  work¬ 
ing  people  only,  and  the  second  is  open  to  all .  The  latter  division  is  the 
one  to  which  brief  reference  will  be  called  here,  space  not  permitting  us 
to  give  details  of  the  cottagers’  exhibits,  though  the  vegetables  were  not 
less  meritorious  than  in  the  gardeners’  classes.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
several  instances  the  names  of  the  particular  varieties  have  not  been  given, 
but  this  is  because  the  exhibitors  had  not  placed  them  on  their  products. 
This  is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  it  considerably  minimised  the  value  of  the 
shows  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  In  the  schedule  there  is  a 
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rule  that  rana  aa  followa  : — “  The  name  of  the  variety  must  be  mentioned 
in  each  case,  and  for  this  purpose  exhibitors  are  recommended  to  preserve 
their  seed  pockets  after  sowing.”  Could  not  this  excellent  regulation  be 
enforced  at  future  shows?  In  framing  the  schedule  an  addition  on  the 
following  I'nes  might  be  put  after  the  above  : — Non-observance  of  this 
rule  will  lead  to  d  squalihcation. 

The  judging  in  several  of  the  vegetable  classes  was  open  to  severe 
criticism,  for  it  looked  as  though  the  adjudicators  had  regarded  size  as 
of  paramount  importance.  In  growing  Cabbages  for  cattle  size  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  a  desideratum,  but  for  table,  quality  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  class  for  three  Cabbages,  one  variety,  the  first  prize 
went  to  an  exhibit  that  for  coarsfcness  certainly  deserved  a  gold  medal, 
while  clean,  shapely,  high  quality  Ellam’s  were  honoured  only  with  a 
commendation.  This  is  only  one  instance  in  several,  and  the  more  to 
be  regretted  from  the  fact  that  hints  to  exhibitors  are  printed  in  the 
schedule,  and  in  these  size  is  not  given  as  a  strongly  favourable  point. 
The  first  line  in  these  “  Hints”  says,  “  If  anything  is  so  overgrown  as  to 
be  coarse,  that  is  a  fault.”  And  it  is  obviously  true. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  in  the  so-called  western  district, 
Mr.  J.  Nowell,  Hereford,  was  apparently  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received 
the  premier  award.  The  exhibit  comprised  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
Celery,  Peas,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  and  Parsnips,  all  in 
fair  condition.  In  a  similar  collection  from  the  southern  district  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  secured  the  first  prize  by  two  points  only 
from  Mr.  J.  Holton,  an  Oxford  amateur,  who  exhibited  splendidly 
throughout  the  show.  The  winner  staged  Celery,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  Scarlet  Runners,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Tomatoes, 
and  Carrots.  With  the  exception  of  the  Potatoes,  which  were  rather 
coarse,  each  of  these  was  well  shown.  The  second  prizewinner’s  best 
points  were  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  and  Potatoes.  Mr.  R.  Wadham, 
Aston,  was  a  poor  third. 

The  pods  of  Beans  staged  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  One  and  All  Giant 
Scarlet  Runners  were  splendid,  and  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Holton, 
J.  Nowell,  and  R.  Wadham  in  the  order  of  their  names.  For  fifty  pods 
of  the  ordinary  Scarlet  or  White  Runner  Mri  J.  Holton  was  first,  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Wadham  third.  Mr.  J,  Holton 
retained  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  fifty  pods  of  Dwarf  Beans,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  and  Mr.  G,  Mossman,  Chobham. 
Mr.  A.  Hawkins  was  first  for  thirty  pods  of  Longpods,  Mr.  G.  Mossman 
being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  Oxford,  third.  For  thirty  pods  of 
Broad  Windsor  Messrs.  C.  Osman,  G.  Palmer,  and  J.  Holton  secured 
the  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  given. 

In  the  class  for  six  Beet  the  competition  was  excellent,  Mr.  J. 
Holton  was  placed  first  with  large  roots  inclined  to  coarseness.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  with  beautifully  clean  even  examples  had  to  take  second  place, 
and  Mr.  A.  Colburn  third.  The  prize  for  Turnip-rooted  Beet  went  to 
Messrs.  A.  Tunbridge,  Chelmsford,  .J.  Nowell  and  J.  Holton.  In  each  of 
these  and  the  Bean  classes  the  number  of  exhibits  was  very  large.  For 
three  Cabbages,  one  variety,  Mr.  C.  Osman  with  very  coarse  specimens 
was  first,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  second,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Gower  third.  In 
the  class  for  Red  Cabbages  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  was  first,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Howell,  gardener  to  F,  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  Summers  Town,  second, and  Mr.  C. 
Osman  third. 

For  nine  Carrots,  Long  Red  Intermediate,  Messrs.  J.  Nowell,  G. 
Palmer,  and  C.  J.  Waite  were  the  successful  exhibitors,  while  in  a  class 
for  nine  Scarlet  Intermediate,  Mr.  G.  Palmer  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Holton 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nowell  third.  For  a  similar  number  of  Long,  Red 
or  Orange,  Messrs.  G.  Palmer,  J,  Holton,  and  G.  W.  Hunt  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  judging  was  peculiar  in  the  class  for 
three  Early  Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflowers,  the  peculiar  award  going  to 
Mr.  C.  Osman,  who  staged  two  examples  of  the  three  decidedly  past  their 
best ;  Mr.  M.  Webster  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  third,  the  best 
trio  being  commended.  For  three  heads  of  Red  Celery,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Holton  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nowell  third  ;  while  for  a 
similar  number  of  White  Messrs.  J.  Holton,  G.  Palmer,  and  G.  Mossman 
were  successful. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  occupied  the  premier  position  in  the  class  for  a  pair 
of  Cucumbers,  followed  by  Messrs.  R.  Wadham  and  J.  Nowell  in  the 
order  named.  For  nine  Leeks  the  first  and  third  prizewinners  were  the 
same  as  in  the  class  immediately  preceding,  the  second  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Holton.  For  nine  white  Spanish  Onions,  spring  sown,  Mr.  R.  Wadham 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Holton  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nowell  third.  For  a  similar 
number  of  any  other  variety  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  in  front  of  Messrs. 
R.  Chamberlain  and  J,  Holton,  who  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
For  nine  winter  Onions,  autumn  sown,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Waite,  J.  Nowell, 
and  R  Wadham  were  the  successful  competitors.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was 
again  to  the  fore  with  six  Hollow-crown  Parsnips,  Mr.  J.  Holton  being 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Colburn,  gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Croydon, 
third, 

Mr.  J,  Holton  was  a  good  first  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
Potatoes,  three  round  and  three  kidney  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite  being  second,  and  Mr.  A,  Hawkins,  Oxford,  third.  For  a  dish  of 
white  kidney  Mr.  M.  Webster  was  first,  Mr,  C.  J.  Waite  second,  and 
Mr.  F,  Veale,  Oxford,  third  ;  while  for  coloured  kidney  Messrs.  0.  J, 
Waite,  M.  Webster,  and  G.  Palmer  secured  the  awards.  Mr.  M.  Webster 
was  first  for  nine  white  round,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite.  The  last-named  took  the  lead  for  nine  coloured 
round,  Mr.  J.  Nowell  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Holton  third.  The  prizes 
in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  Tomatoes  were  shared  by  Messrs.  0.  .T. 
Waite,  J.  Nowell,  A.  Hawkins,  and  J.  Holton.  For  three  green  Marrows 
Mr.  J.  W.  Abrahams  was  first,  Mr.  C,  Moody  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Mossman  third  ;  while  for  three  white  Marrows  Mr.  J,  Collins  was  first. 


There  were  several  classes  devoted  to  fruit,  and  the  show  in  this 
section  was  probably  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  held.  Not  only 
were  the  exhibits  numerous,  but  the  quality  was  well  up  to  the  maik. 
For  three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Galvin, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq  ,  Sittingbourne,  was  first  with  splendid 
examples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  S.  J.  Croft,  Reigate.  Mr.  J.  Nowell  with  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Lady  Sudeley,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  first  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  followed  by  Messrs.  Colvile  Browne,  Hextable, 
and  A.  Gulvin, 

The  principal  fruit  class,  won  by  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  was  for  a  collection 
of  fruit,  six  kinds,  black  and  white  Grapes  allowed  as  distinct.  The 
exhibits  were  of  good  average  quality.  The  winner  stagqd  creditable 
Grapes,  with  good  Peaches,  Figs,  Nectarines,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Reading,  was  a  capital 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  third.  The  latter  secured  the  premier 
prize  for  a  collection  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  with  Apricots, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Peaches.  Mr.  J.  Nowell  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Cherisey,  third. 

Messrs,  R.  Wadham,  J,  Nowell,  and  C.  J.  Waite  were  the  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Apricots,  while  for  a  dish  of  Morello 
Cherries  Messrs.  R.  Chamberlain,  W.  Popple,  and  R.  Wadham  were 
successful.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  G.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  being 
second  and  Mr.  T.  Osman  third.  Mr.  M.  Webster  was  a  good  first  for 
two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  and  E. 
Hammond.  A  dish  of  Barrington  in  good  form  secured  for  Mr.  J. 
Nowell  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  five  Peaches,  one  variety.  Mr.  J. 
Collins  was  second  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  third. 

Mr.  J.  Nowell  was  first  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  R. 
Wadham  being  second,  and  Mr.  C.  .J.  Waite  third.  Mr.  C.  Moody, 
Penge,  occupied  the  leading  position  for  two  dishes  of  cooking  Plums ; 
Mr.  J.  Holton  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Wadham  third.  For  two  dishes  of 
dessert  Plums  Mr.  J.  Nowell  was  successful,  followed  by  Messrs,  R. 
Chamberlain  and  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Eiq.,  Chertsey,  as 
named.  For  a  dish  of  Raspberries  Mr.  Colvile  Browne  was  first,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Welsh,  Beckenham,  second,  and  Mr.  J,  Nowell  third  ;  while  for  a 
dish  of  Tomato  One  and  All  Epicure  Messrs.  A.  Hawkins,  Oxford, 
J.  Nowell,  and  C.  J.  Waite  were  the  prizewinners. 

BRIGHTON. — AUGTTST  25th  and  26th. 

This  was  again  held  in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  of  a  series  of  grand  exhibitions  held  of  late  years  under  the 
new  management.  Groups,  cut  Dahlias,  tables  of  plants  and  fruit  were 
especially  good.  In  the  vegetables  and  miscellaneous  exhibits,  too,  the 
exhibits  were  among  the  best  we  have  seen. 

The  Society’s  silver  medal  and  £6  for  a  group,  18  feet  by  10  feet, 
was  well  contested,  Mr.  M.  C.  Hollands,  nurseryman,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
winning  with  a  grand  arrangement  of  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Dracteuas, 
Ferns  and  Palms.  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
was  a  capital  second  ;  Mr.  E.  Meachin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
Woodslee,  Withdean,  and  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  following. 
The  bronze  medal  and  £3,  offered  for  a  smaller  group,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J,  Simms,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  for  a 
light  and  pretty  arrangement  J  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  M.  Wallis,  Esq., 
Springfield,  Withdean,  being  a  close  second.  Groups  of  Ferns  are 
always  a  feature  at  Brighton,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Sir 
G.  C.  Shiffner,  Bart.,  Coombe  Piaoe,  Lewes,  won  with  a  well  arranged 
lot,  having  some  beautiful  pieces  of  Adiantum  farleyense  ;  Mr.  George 
Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery,  being  a  close  second. 

Seven  competed  for  a  table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  Mr. 
C.  Hollands  being  well  ahead,  and  Mr.  E.  La wrance,  gardener  to  T.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  Tonbridge,  Horsham,  second.  For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  the  competition  for  £5  and  the  Corporation  challenge  cup  was 
very  close  between  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park,  and  Mr.  E.  Meachin, 
Woodslee,  Withdean,  the  awards  going  in  the  above  order.  Mr.  Warren 
was  also  in  front  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns.  Messrs.  W. 
Miles  &  Co.,  Church  Road,  Hove,  followed.  For  spscimen  plants  Mr.  A. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead,  was  first  with 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana  as  a  stove  plant  in  bloom,  and  also  for  Cycas 
revoluta  as  a  specimen  foliage  plant ;  and  Mr.  J.  Warren  a  close  second 
in  each  case. 

Gloxinias  were  fairly  good,  the  best  six  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Holman, 
gardener  to  F.  Crunden,  Esq,,  Burgess  Hill.  The  best  six  small  Crotons 
came  from  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  Hove,  Mr.  J.  Warren  having  the 
best  six  Dracmnas.  For  six  Palms  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.  and  Mr,  E. 
Meachen  won  in  like  order  with  some  really  well-grown  plants.  For  six 
British  Ferns  in  pots  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  37,  Preston  Park,  Brighton,  was  in 
front  of  Mr.  G.  Miles.  Six  Coleus  were  strongly  contested,  Mr.  G. 
Simms,  gardener  to  C.  J.  In  wood.  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Brighton,  winning. 

Twelve  table  plants  in  6-inch  pots  were  good,  the  first  going  to 
Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co,,  Hove  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  B.  Lawrance, 
gardener  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Horsham.  A  piece  of  plate  for  a  table  of 
Orchids  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq., 
Preston,  Brighton  ;.  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq., 
Brighton,  following. 

For  a  box  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers, 
Mr.  W.  Archer,  gardener  to  Miss  Gibson,  Hill  House,  Saffron  Walden, 
was  well  ahead ;  Mr.  G.  Davis,  gardener  to  Major  B.  H.  Thurlow,  Buck- 
ham  Hill  House,  Isfield,  following.  Roses  were  fairly  good  for  the  season, 
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the  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  going  to  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son, 
Coventry,  who  had  some  good  blooms.  Mr,  T.  Currant  Young,  Roselands 
Nursery,  Eastbourne,  was  a  good  second.  For  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son  were  again  in  front,  but  closely  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Eversfield,  Denne  Park.  Horsham. 

Dahlias  were  good,  particularly  the  Cactus  and  Show  varieties.  For 
forty -eight  Show  or  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Farnham,  was  well  ahead  of  Mr.  M.  V,  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Dawson,  57,  Alma  Villas,  Hastings.  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale  took  like  order  for  twenty-four  varieties.  Mr.  Seale  beat  Messrs, 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  singles.  For 
twelve  varieties  of  Cactus,  and  also  for  twelve  varieties  of  Pompons, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  in  front  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ;  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer  following  in  each  case.  A  class  for  twenty-four  herbaceovs 
cut  flowers  was  strongly  conteaied,  Mr.  J,  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
winning  from  Mr,  T.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Richmond. 

The  beat  arranged  basket  o'  cut  flowers  and  foliage  (amateurs)  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Brockwa’^,  The  Gardens,  Tudor  House,  Burgess  Hill,  but 
table  decorations  and  floral  designs  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard. 
The  best  twelve  cut  Roses  from  amateurs  came  from  Mr,  E.  Lawrence, 
gardener  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Horsham  ;  Mr.  H.  Harris  being  a  close 
second. 

Collections  of  fruit  were  good,  eight  competing  in  a  class  for  eight 
dishes.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonards- 
lee,  Horsham,  winning  with  grand  d  shes  of  Nectarine  Pineapple, 
Figs  Brown  Turkey,  Pears  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Peaches  Violette 
H4tive,  and  black  and  white  Grapes,  Mr.  H.  Harris  running  him  very 
closely.  Thirteen  competed  in  a  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr,  T.  Dancy,  The  Gardens,  St.  Leonard’s  Forest, 
Horsham,  and  Mr.  G.  House,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Nowatt,  K.C.B.,  With- 
dean  Hall,  Brighton,  being  first  and  second.  For  three  bunches  of  any 
other  black  Grape  Mr.  W,  Cheater,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pink,  Cosham, 
won  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  T.  Bashby,  Heene,  Worthing, 
second  with  grandly  coloured  Black  Alicante.  Mr,  W.  Tidy,  gardener 
to  W.  K,  D’Arcy,  Esq ,  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex,  won  for  three 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  C. 
Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J,  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham, 
very  close  up  with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  C,  M,  Carter,  gardener  to  F.  Freeman  Thomas,  Esq.,  Ratton,  was 
in  front  for  a  pair  of  Melons  ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Rich¬ 
mond,  for  a  single  Melon.  For  two  dishes  of  Peaches  the  Brighton 
Florist  Stores  were  first ;  and  for  one  dish  Mr.  L.  W.  Bastin,  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Welwyn,  Herts,  won  with  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr. 
J.  Coles,  gardener  to  H.  Faure  Walker,  Esq.,  Highley  Manor,  Balcombe, 
was  first  for  two  dishes  of  Nectarines.  Apples  were  very  good  and 
numerous,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Richmond,  winning  for  four 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples  ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons,  Mailing,  Lewes,  for 
four  dishes  of  culinary  Apples. 

READING— August  26th. 

Foebuey  GAitDENS,  Reading,  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  flower  show, 
the  old  Abbey  ruins  lending  themselves  admirably  for  the  purpose. 
Again  this  spot  was  chosen  for  the  summer  show  of  the  Reading 
Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday  in  stormy  weather.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  its  predecessors  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  yet 
held,  each  section  being  well  represented.  Several  miscellaneous 
exhibits  assisted  in  making  up  the  display,  including  collections  of  fruit 
and  flowers  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  J,  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  and  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

The  premier  open  class  was  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
and  occupying  a  space  of  200  square  feet.  Four  exhibitors  competed, 
and  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley,  for  an  arrangement 
which  was  too  flat  to  be  very  effective.  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
White,  Eeq.,  was  second  with  a  group  much  overcrowded.  The  third 
prize  exhibit,  set  up  by  Mr.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  artistic  of  the  three,  a  lack  of  finish  along  the  front  being  the  chief 
drawback.  Five  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  a  group  occupying 
75  square  feet,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  Howard  was  placed  first ;  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  R.  Hewett,  Esq.,  Reading,  second  ;  and  Mr, 
Goddard  third.  Mr;  Finch  had  the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  the  open  class.  Mr.  E.  Wills  was  a  fair  second  ;  and  Mr.  Finch  was 
placed  first  for  six  foliage  plants.  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Myers, 
Newbury,  showed  good  plants  for  the  second  place  ;  and  Mr,  E.  Wills 
was  third. 

Mr.  Dockrill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Elmhurst,  was  to  the 
front  with  six  Ferns  ;  Mr.  Willis,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Simonds,  Esq., 
Caversham,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Howard  third.  Mr.  Dockerill  had 
the  best  six  Lycopodiums  ;  Mr.  Mayne,  gardener  to  Miss  Wallace, 
Reading,  second.  Mr.  Bright,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Karslake,  Esq.,  White 
Knights,  gained  first  prize  for  a  specimen  plant  with  a  splendidly 
grown  Fuchsia.  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  gardener  to  Major  Battiscombe,  Bath 
Road,  second.  Mr.  Bright  was  a  good  first  with  six  Fuchsias,  showing 
tall  admirably  grown  plants,  well  furnished  to  the  pots.  Mr.  G.  Hinton 
also  showed  good  plants  for  the  second  place. 

Mr.  Wolford  gained  first  prize  with  well-grown  double  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Mr.  Bright  taking  the  second  place.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener 
to  F,  A.  Bevan,  Esq,,  Trent  Park,  had  the  best  six  table  plants,  followed 
by  Mr.  T.  Boweiman,  gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Eiq.,  Hackwood  Park, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Best,  gardener  F.  D,  Ley  land,  Esq.,  Basingstoke, 
third. 

Fruit. — Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  had  the  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
fmit.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Russell,  Bart.,  Fallowfield  Park, 


was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Howard,  third,  Mr.  Dennes  was  first  for  six. 
dishes  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  A.  Gilliat,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr, 
Chamberlain  third.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  F.  Wilder,  Esq,,  Pursley 
Hall,  was  first  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit,  followed  by 
Mr.  Dennes,  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Fletcher,  Maidenhead,  third. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  a 
keen  competition.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Strathfieldsaye,  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erlegh,  third.  Mr.  MacHattie  won  first  prize  for  any  other  black  with 
superb  pieces  of  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Dennes  second,  and  Mr.  J .  Bower- 
man  third.  Mr.  Cole  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Muscat^  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  being  second,  and  Mr.  Dennes  was  third. 
Mr.  Bowerman  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  ;  and  for  Nectarines  Mr, 
Howard  won.  Mr.  Howard  bad  the  best  Apricots,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
the  best  Figs.  Mr.  Dockrill  was  first  with  a  green-fleshed  Melon,  and 
also  a  scarlet;  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  were  well  shown,  the  principal 
winners  being  Messrs.  J.  Wells,  Woolford,  and  Pope. 

The  cut  flower  section  was  large  and  well  filled,  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lees,  and  Walker  being  the  chief  winners. 

Vegetables, — Three  exhibitors  competed  for  Messrs.  Sutton’s  principal 
prize,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  Pope  was  placed  first  wnth  a  grand  collection 
which  contained  superb  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Ailsa  Craig  and 
Silver  Glebe  Onions,  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  splendid 
Satisfaction,  Reading  Russet,  Nonesuch  and  Prizetaker  Potatoes, 
Intermediate  Carrots  were  fine,  as  also  were  Turnips,  Beet,  Celery,  Red 
and  White  Cabbage,  Beans,  and  Peas,  Mr.  Bowerman  was  a  good  second, 
the  quality  being  as  good  as  the  former,  but  not  so  many  dishes  were 
staged.  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  gardener  to  M.  S.  Williams,  Esq., 
Aberpergwm,  took  the  third  award,  the  quality  in  this  case  also^  being 
good,  especially  the  Potatoes.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  collections  of 
vegetables  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  and  Messrs.  John 
Sharpe  &  Sons,  but  owing  to  the  show  taking  place  just  as  we  were 
going  to  press,  our  reporter  was  obliged  to  leave  before  any  other  awards 
were  made. 
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Strawberries. — Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  soil  now  in  most 
gardens  is  in  a  favourable  condition  for  planting  after  the  recent  rains, 
being  where  previously  well  prepared  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  In  the 
latter  state  the  young  plants  do  not  take  readily  to  their  new  quarters 
when  placed  therein  and  are  likely  to  suffer  from  remaining  stationary. 
If  the  soil  is  wet  and  clings  to  the  boots  or  tools  it  is  wise  to  wait  until 
the  surface  dries.  Delaying  planting  under  such  circumstances  is  better 
than  trampling  the  land  into  a  sticky  adhering  mass,  which  on  becom¬ 
ing  dry  hardens  and  cracks.  Soil  that  was  thoroughly  well  enriched  in 
spring  and  deeply  stirred,  being  occupied  since  with  Potatoes  or  Onions 
or  some  crop  easily  removeable  now,  will  be  in  suitable  condition  with  a 
little  surface  cultivation  such  as  forking  or  hoeing.  Good  results 
usually  follow  from  this  method  of  preparation,  especially  on  heavy 
retentive  soils.  More  stubborn  soils  require  a  good  winter  coarse  of 
breaking  up  and  exposure  to  the  elements.  Light  soils  are  more  easily 
dealt  with,  and  they  may  be  dug  over  and  manured  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
planting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bury  the  manure  deeply,  but  place  it 
and  mix  with  the  staple  so  that  the  roots  can  readily  lay  hold  upon  it. 

Firming  the  Ground. — Recently  prepared  ground  will  require  to 
be  made  firm  before  planting.  This  may  be  done  by  well  treading  with 
the  feet  when  the  surface  is  dry,  but  avoid  by  all  means  of  compression  if 
much  moisture  is  present.  More  consolidation  is  necessary  when  the 
soil  has  to  be  dug  over  for  immediate  planting,  because  no  time  can  be 
afforded  it  to  settle  down  naturally.  The  disadvantages  of  a  loose  and 
rich  root  run  are  a  luxuriant  growth  of  foliage  and  slender  crowns.  A 
rich  and  firm  medium  produces  a  vigorous  growth  which  builds  up  bold 
crowns. 

Selecting  Plants.— There,  is  less  need  of  planting  hurriedly  when  good 
and  well-rooted  plants  are  obtainable.  Plants  rooted  in  pots  are  suitable 
for  forming  early  and  main  crop  plantations.  Later  plants  may  be 
secured  from  the  open  ground,  the  best  being  those  which  have  received 
proper  attention  in  the  shape  of  securing  them  early  to  mounds  of  good 
soil,  liberal  space  afforded  them  to  develop  strongly,  and  all  growth 
beyond  the  plants  stopped.  Frequently  is  it  the  case  that  excellent 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  among  the  runners  which  have  rooted 
without  any  special  attention.  These  answer  admirably  both  for  main 
crop  and  late  plantations,  providing  always  that  the  parent  plants  are 
strong  and  fruitful— important  points  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Planting. — The  soil  surrounding  the  roots,  especially  plan’s  from 
pots,  ought  to  be  quite  moist,  therefore  in  dry  vveatber  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  a  few  hours  previously  to  planting.  Similar  attention 
is  necessary  to  plants  rooted  in  the  open  ground  so  that  they  can  be 
lifted  with  balls  of  earth  adhering,  transferring  directly  to  the 
positions  assigned.  Should  the  soil  be  dry  when  planting  out,  the 
holes  in  which  the  plants  are  placed  may  be  filled  with  water,  thua 
moistening  the  soil  immediately  round  the  roots,  then  fill  up  the 
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remaining  space  with  the  dry  soil,  preventing  evaporation.  Very  probably 
no  further  watering  will  be  required,  artificial  applications  only  being 
requisite  to  insure  an  early  establishment, 

Distances  to  Planb,  —  The  general  amount  of  space  demanded 
between  the  rows  is  2  feet.  The  strongest  growers  need  another  6  inches, 
medium  growers  may  be  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  stronger  2  feet 
from  plant  to  plant.  When  spring  planting  is  contemplated  small 
plants  may  be  placed  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  a  bed  where  they  can 
strengthen  during  the  autumn  and  be  planted  out  finally  in  March. 

Varieties, — Boyal  Sovereign  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  variety  at 
the  present  time,  combining  the  excellent  qualitiea  of  earliness,  size, 
fertility,  and  fiavour  in  a  marked  degree.  Laxton’s  No.  1  is  one  of  the 
earliest.  Noble  is  a  well  known  variety.  Laxton’s  Monarch,  one  of  the 
newest  introductions,  has  large  and  handsome  fruits  and  follows  Koyal 
Sovereign.  Midseason  varieties  comprise  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
James  Veitch  ;  and  the  new  variety,  Laxton’s  Leader,  promises  to  be  a 
good  one.  For  late  crops,  excellent  standard  varieties  are  Laxton’s 
Latest  of  All,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Waterloo. 

Clearing  Established  Beds, — In  cases  where  runners  still  occupy 
the  ground  between  the  plants  a  clearance  of  them  ought  to  be  made 
forthwith,  as  they  not  only  impoverish  the  soil  but  withdraw  support  from 
the  older  and  permanent  plants.  Weeds,  perennial  and  annual,  flourish 
among  them  and  assist  in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  Strawberry 
root  run.  Cut  off  the  runners  closely  to  the  old  plants,  at  the  same  time 
removing  any  useless  foliage.  Fork  or  pull  up  the  rooted  runners  and 
strong  weeds,  finishing  by  hoeing  if  necessary,  and  lightly  raking. 
Afterwards  give  a  mulching  of  manure,  which  will  replace  to  some 
extent  the  food  abstracted  and  benefit  the  plants  in  several  ways. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Forcing  in  Pots, — The  canes  for  starting  early  in 
November  to  supply  Grapes  fit  for  table  towards  the  close  of  March  or 
early  in  April  must  not  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  at  the  roots,  for 
that  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  Vines,  and  may  cause  the  incipient 
bunches  to  perish  in  the  buds.  Too  much  water  is  inimical  to  the  tender 
roots,  often  causing  them  to  decay.  Suffice,  therefore,  that  the  soil  be 
moderately  moist.  The  Vines  should  now  be  at  rest,  the  wood  quite 
brown  and  firm,  the  buds  round  and  plump,  the  laterals  cut  close  to  the 
cane,  and  this  shortened  to  about  6  feet,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  sound  buds  and  the  width  of  trellis.  Dress  the  cuts — the 
wounds  only — with  the  best  French  polish  woilst  they  are  dry  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  bleeding.  The  Vines  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  house.  If 
the  canes  have  to  be  bought  orders  should  be  given  now,  so  as  to  secure 
sturdy  canes,  with  plump  buds  of  the  desired  varieties.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  kinds  for  very  early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

Earliest  E'orced  Planted-out  Vines. — To  afford  ripe  Grapes  in  May 
the  Vines  should  be  started  early  in  December,  and  they  must  be  pruned 
and  given  a  few  weeks’  rest  before  exciting  them  into  growth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  all  the  leaves  are  down  before  pruning  Vines  with 
thoroughly  matured  wood  for  early  forcing,  but  the  bearing  growths 
must  be  brown  and  hard,  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  If  the  Vines 
are  in  good  condition  they  will  afford  useful  bunches  when  pruned  to  a 
couple  of  buds  from  the  base,  but  closely  pruned  Vines  do  not  always 
produce  bunches  that  are  sufficiently  taking  in  appearance  for  home  use 
or  market,  and  in  that  case  the  spur  shoots  may  be  left  a  little  longer, 
say  pruned  to  three  or  four  buds,  with  a  view  to  larger  bunches.  This 
method  becomes  necessary  where  the  Vines  are  weak  through  heavy 
cropping  or  a  long  course  of  forcing,  when  it  is  advisable  to  encourage 
shoots  from  as  near  the  base  as  possible  when  the  Vines  start  into  growth, 
and  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit,  but  be  stopped  at  about 
the  sixth  leaf,  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  to  one  leaf  as  produced.  The 
extra  foliage  will  invigorate  the  Vines  by  the  increased  root  action  and 
supplies  of  food,  laying  on  new  and  larger  layers  of  wood,  through  which 
the  sap  will  flow  freely,  and  storing  more  aliment  the  Vines  will  derive 
increased  benefit  in  current  and  future  crops.  Such  shoots  are  sure  to 
form  good  buds,  the  fruiting  growths  being  cut  away  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  cut  ia  favour  of  the  other  for  bearing  the  following  season. 
This  old  alternate  system  of  fruiting  necessitates  the  shoots  being  kept 
wider  apart  for  development  and  exposure  to  light  ^d  air.  Any 
extension  should  be  cut  back  to  plump  buds  on  firm  ripe  wood,  being 
guided  by  the  space  at  command  and  the  strength  of  the  canes,  always 
having  regard  to  ample  space  for  the  subsequent  growths,  for  there  must 
not  be  any  overcrowding. 

Unsatisfactory  Vines. — These  may  be  improved  by  removing  the 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  picking  it  carefully  from  amongst  them  and 
supplying  fresh  loam,  raising  the  roots  where  practicable  and  laying 
them  in  the  new  soil,  especially  the  fibry  ones  and  those  proceeding  from 
the  collar.  With  the  roots  lifted,  laid  in  fresh  compost,  and  covered 
3  or  4  inches  deep  the  Vines  generally  form  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
in  the  new  material  and  become  almost  independent  of  the  large  roots, 
which  are  comparatively  inactive  through  the  lower  part  of  the  border 
having  become  effete.  This  is  best  done  in  advance  f  the  leaves  falling, 
and  a  gentle  watering  being  given  the  roots  will  t  ke  to  the  new  soil  at 
once.  Vines  at  rest  must  not  be  allowed  to  b  jome  very  dry  at  the 
roots  for  the  borders  crack  and  part  from  the  w^.Us,  causing  the  young 
roots  to  perish,  and  the  soil  is  difficult  to  make  thoroughly  moist  after  it 
gets  into  a  parched  condition. 

Late  Grapes. — The  Vines  require  a  moist  soil,  genial  atmosphere,  and 
abundance  of  light  and  heat  for  swelling  in  the  late  stages  of  the  crops, 
for  the  Grapes  swell  considerably  when  ripening,  and  unless  they  are 


finished  plump  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  sound,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  late  Grapes  are  a  long  time  in  ripening,  and  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water  at  that  period.  They  ought  not  to  become 
dry  at  the  root  even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Grapes  well  advanced  and 
ripening  may  have  the  atmospheric  moisture  reduced  by  freer  ventilation, 
admitting  a  little  air  constantly,  increasing  it  early  on  fine  days,  and  by 
judicious  early  reduction  of  the  ventilation  the  most  can  be  made  of  sun 
heat.  This  is  the  best  agent  in  the  perfecting  of  Grapes,  and  moderate 
atmospheric  moisture  will  not  injure  but  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling. 
Whatever  watering  is  necessary  should  be  given  on  a  fine  day  early,  and 
with  air  the  superfluous  moisture  will  soon  be  dissipated,  the  moisture 
produced  having  no  injurious  effects  provided  the  atmosphere  is  kept  in 
motion  by  ventilation,  and,  if  need  be,  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes.  A 
day  temperature  of  70®  to  76°  is  necessary  by  artificial  means,  falling 
6°  to  10°  at  night,  but  turning  the  heat  on  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to 
aid  the  sun  heat,  and  with  alternating  sunshine  and  cloud  secure  a  day 
temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  with  10°  to  15°  advance  on  clear  days.  Keep 
the  laterals  well  stopped  and  thinned,  thereby  admitting  as  much  light 
as  possible  to  Muscats  and  white  Grapes  generally,  but  black  Grapes  are 
better  with  a  good  even  spread  of  foliage,  yet  without  crowding  the 
leaves,  and  there  must  not  be  large  reductions  of  foliage  at  a  time,  as 
that  is  known  to  accelerate  shanking,  whilst  frequent  pinchings  will  not 
produce  any  appreciable  check  but  concentrate  the  nutrition  on  the 
essential  growths. 

Young  Vines. — Those  having  made  a  strong  growth,  and  to  be  cut 
down  to  three  plump  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  to  furnish  a 
leader  and  side  shoots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rod,  another  season,  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  they  like,  taking  the  precaution  to  keep 
the  principal  leaves  that  correspond  to  the  pruning  buds  free  of  spray, 
so  that  that  part  of  the  cane  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  Vines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  are  expected  to  do  something  more  than  “  prove  the  variety  ” 
next  year  should  have  further  growth  discouraged  by  the  removal  of  the 
laterals  as  they  appear,  taking  care  to  leave  some  growth  as  an  outlet  for 
the  excess  of  sap,  otherwise  the  pruning  buds  may  be  started.  By  this  time 
the  wood  will  be  getting  brown  and  hard,  and  the  laterals  may  be  gradually 
removed,  cutting  them  back  in  the  first  instance  to  one  joint,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  they  may  be  cut  away  close  to  the  cane 
provided  they  have  not  pushed  fresh  growth  ;  but  if  they  start  the  buds 
on  the  laterals  the  growths  must  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  and  the 
removal  of  the  laterals  deferred  to  a  later  period.  In  this  case  the  Vines 
should  be  assisted  with  fire  beat,  maintaining  a  minimum  of  65'  and  a 
maximum  of  75°  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  accompanied  with  free  top  and 
front  ventilation. 

Figs. — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Po^s-^The  trees  may  be  placed 
outdoors  whtn  the  wood  is  ripe  ;  but  they  must  not  be  so  treated  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  this,  keeping  them  under  glass  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  These  are  matters  in  which  the  cultivator  will  need  to  exercise 
his  judgment.  In  either  case  encourage  surface  roots  by  dressings  of 
manure  and  rough  loam  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  sixth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  a  sprinkling  of  dissolved  bones .  See  that  those  placed  outdoors 
do  not  root  from  the  base  of  the  pots.  Cut  off  all  roots  that  have  passed 
into  the  plunging  material,  top-dress,  after  which  give  a  good  watering, 
and  they  will  only  need  water  afterwards  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage 
in  health.  Where  trees  have  to  be  bought  orders  should  now  be  placed. 
The  trees  should  have  stems  of  about  a  foot  high  and  well  formed  heads, 
with  the  growth  fairly  thin  and  the  wood  ripened  to  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  St.  John,  Early  Violet, 
Pingo  de  Mel,  and  Brown  Turkey. 

Earliest  Planted-out  Trees. — In  the  earliest  house  the  trees  will  now 
be  ripening  their  wood,  and  watering  may  be  discontinued,  air  being 
given  very  liberally.  If,  however,  the  second  crop  is  not  yet  ripened 
moderate  moisture  in  the  soil  will  be  necessary,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  warm  air  to  insure  high  quality  in  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  off 
cut  out  the  growths  not  required  for  bearing  or  furnishing  the  trees,  and 
take  prompt  measures  against  insects. 

Unsatisfactory  Trees.— the  trees  grow  rampantly  and  produce 
thin  crops  of  fruit  root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  confining  the  roots 
to  a  narrow  border  of  3  to  4  feet  width .  A  trench  taken  out  at  this 
distance  from  the  stem  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  will  check  the  tendency 
to  a  late  growth,  assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  more  particularly  if 
the  growths  are  thinly  disposed,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots,  instead  of 
being  closely  tied  in,  aie  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  glass.  If  the  drain¬ 
age  be  defective  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  the  trees  in  the  autumn  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling  and  replant  in  fresh  soil.  Place  9  to 
12  inches  of  drainage,  rough  at  the  bottom  and  smallest  at  top,  and  on 
this  lay  3  inches  thickness  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  of  old  laths  and 
other  pieces  of  wood,  smashed  and  sifted  with  a  half-inch  sieve,  using 
that  remaining  in  the  sieve,  the  finer  particles  being  mixed  with  the  soil 
to  the  extent  of  one-sixth.  A  3-inch  drain  must  be  provided  below  the 
drainage  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  Turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be 
strong  rather  than  light,  forms  a  suitable  compost,  adding  to  it  the  one- 
sixth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  before-mentioned  and  a  bushel  of 
ground  coprolites  to  every  cartload  of  loam.  In  replanting  ram  the 
compost  well  incorporated,  thoroughly  about  the  roots,  spreading  them 
out  evenly  well  up  to  the  surface,  and  with  soil  between  each  layer  so  as 
not  to  have  all  the  roots  together.  This  will  insure  steady  progressive 
growth,  short-fointed  fruitful  wood,  a  solidified  compost  duly  supplied 
with  nutrient  elements,  securing,  with  judicious  ventilation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  solidified  growth  and  large  heavy  fruit.  Should  the  drainage  be 
good  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  detach  the  roots  as  advised,  confine  the 
trees  to  the  narrow  border,  and  remove  some  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst 
the  roots,  supplying  a  top-dressing  with  the  soil  above  stated. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Feeding  Bees. 

All  stocks  should  now  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  condition  they  are  in  as  regards  stores,  as  where  several 
colonies  are  kept  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  in 
the  brood  combs  for  wintering.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  as  from  experience  I  have  found  that  if  two  or 
more  hives  of  bees  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  far  as  is  possible,  there  will  be  a  vast  difference 
observed  in  them  at  the  end  of  the  season.  One  will  probably 
have  several  combs  of  sealed  stores  sufficient  to  last  the  inmates 
till  the  following  spring,  while  the  next  one  may  not  have  sufficient 
to  last  them  a  month,  and  if  not  fed  would  die  of  starvation.  The 
wise  bee-keeper  will  therefore  attend  to  his  bees  as  8,oon  as  it  is 
possible  after  the  honey  is  all  harvested.  I  am  an  advocate  for 
early  feeding.  The  earlier  this  is  carried  out  the  better,  and  in 
feeding  the  bees  artificially  it  is  as  well  to  follow  Nature  as  far  as 
possible. 

When  bees  are  left  to  themselves  and  are  not  robbed  of  their 
stores,  the  whole  of  the  honey  is  sealed  over  early  in  the  season, 
or  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  ripened  in  the  hive,  and  if  they  are  kept 
dry  and  covered  up  warmly  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  a 
case  of  dysentery.  But  leave  the  bees  short  of  stores  until  late 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  nights  are  gradually  getting  colder,  and 
a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  bees  to  take  the  syrup 
provided  for  them,  with  the  result  that  it  is  not  sealed  over,  the 
heat  in  the  hive  is  not  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  which 
causes  the  syrup  to  ferment,  and  the  bees  die  off  in  hundreds  from 
dysentery. 

Quantity  op  Syrup  Required. 

The  quantity  required  for  each  colony  will  entirely  depend  on 
the  amount  of  natural  stores  in  each  hive.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
examining  them  to  make  a  note  of  each,  and  if  each  hive  is 
numbered,  as  they  always  should  be,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  does  not  take  up  nearly  as  much  time,  nor  is  it  as  difficult  as 
at  first  sight  appears.  An  ordinary  standard  frame  well  filled 
and  sealed  over  will  contain  about  8  lbs.  of  honey.  Thus  if  three 
frames  of  sealed  stores,  and  two  or  three  others  partly  filled,  are 
found  in  a  hive  there  will  be  ample  stores  to  tide  over  the  winter 
and  last  until  outdoor  supplies  are  plentiful  the  following  spring. 
Another  hive  may  have  three  or  four  frames  only  partly  filled 
and  would  require  feeding.  The  probable  weight  of  stores  should 
be  entered  in  a  small  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

Thus  on  referring  to  the  book  at  any  time  the  bee-keeper  may 
see  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  food  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
apiary.  Each  stock  of  bees  should  have  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of 
sealed  stores,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony,  to  last  them 
until  spring.  It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  too  much 
than  too  little,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  bees  may  die  of  starvation 
during  a  spell  of  severe  weather  before  the  bee-keeper  is  aware 
of  it.  Or  if  fed  with  candy  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  for  the  bees 
as  their  sealed  natural  stores. 

Making  Syrup. 

This  is  important.  If  the  right  kind  of  sugar  is  not  used  much 
harm  will  be  done.  If  the  syrup  is  made  too  thin  by  using  too 
much  water,  the  extra  moisture  must  evaporate  before  the  bees 
will  seal  it  over.  This  gives  them  much  labour,  even  when  given 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  may  be  very  serious  late  in  the  season. 
If  the  syrup  is  too  thick  the  bees  will  not  take  it  as  readily  as 
when  made  in  the  right  proportion. 

After  experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  sugar  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  pure  cane  sugar  is  the  best,  not  the  soft  brown 
Demerara  ;  but  white  granulated  of  good  quality  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  for  the  purpose.  But  how  am  I  to  know  the  pure  cane 
sugar  from  that  manufactured  from  Beet  ?  someone  may  ask.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  matter,  ai  an  ordinary  observer  cannot  detect  the 
difference.  It  can  usually  be  relied  on  if  obtained  from  a  house  of 
good  repute.  Of  late  years  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  this  respect, 
but  formerly  Beet  sugar  was  supplied  on  more  than  one  occasion 
instead  of  the  genuine  article. 

Syrup  for  autumn  feeding  should  be  made  in  the  proportion  of 
7  lbs.  of  sugar  to  3  pints  of  water,  placed  over  a  clear  fire  and  kept 
constantly  stirred  until  it  boils,  when  it  is  at  once  taken  off,  and  is 
ready  for  use  a«  soon  as  cool  enough.  If  allowed  to  boil  too  long 
it  will  become  thick,  and  the  bees  will  not  take  it  ;  in  fact,  it  will 
soon  set  hard,  and  is  then  known  as  hard  candy,  and  will  be  useless 
in  that  form.  When  this  happens  it  is  advisable  to  add  more  water 


and  place  it  over  the  fire  again  until  it  boils.  A  little  practice  and 
patience  will  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  make  it  of  the  desired 
consistency.  I  may  add  that  if  a  little  vinegar  is  boiled  with  the 
sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  to  6  lbs.  of  sugar,  it 
will  prevent  the  syrup  from  candying. — An  English  Bee-keeter. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor/’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Seedling  Peach  (W.  U.  F.). — In  its  present  form  the  fruit  is  not 
equal  in  size  or  quality  to  the  best  existing  varieties ;  but  before 
discarding  the  seedling  we  should  try  it  on  a  Plum  stock,  as  althoagh  it 
may  not  even  then  possess  commercial  value  it  may  be  worth  growing 
for  home  use,  and  be  cherished  because  of  its  origin.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  sweet,  bat  may  become  larger  as  the  tree  gains  age  or  when  estab¬ 
lished  on  another  stock, 

mclstletoe  (A.  L,  iZ.,  Oporto). — Mistletoe  is  the  most  readily 
increased  by  seeds  either  placed  just  under  the  bark — of  Apple  trees 
usually — or  rubbed  on  the  smooth  bark,  and  protected  with  netting  from 
birds.  But  though  thousands  of  seeds  have  been  affixed  to  the  branches 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  in  some  localities  there  has  been  no  Mistletoe 
growth.  We  have  also  known  Mistletoe  established  by  grafting,  but 
most  persons  fail  when  trying  that  method  of  increase.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Mistletoe  would  grow  in  your  climate  or  not ;  bmt 
we  know  the  best  way  of  trying,  and  that  is  to  purchase  a  young  Apple 
tree  with  the  parasite  established  upon  it,  and  plant  the  tree  in  the 
autumn.  We  have  only  seen  such  trees  grown  for  sale  in  one  nursery 
(though  they  may  possibly  be  found  in  others),  namely,  that  of  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  &  Go.,  Worcester.  We  procured  one  of  the  trees  a  few 
years  ago,  and  have  now  a  thrifty  bush  of  Mistletoe  fruiting  freely  in  a 
London  garden. 

Carnation  Blseased  (F.  D.), — The  plant  has  been  destroyed  at 
the  collar  or  root  stem  by  some  fungus,  but  there  are  no  oatgrowths  and 
only  dead  mycelium,  with  certain  bodies  or  resting  spores,  which  are 
those  of  a  Fusarium,  and  certainly  an  undescribed  species.  It  is  the 
same  that  proves  destructive  to  Zonal  Pelargonium  and  other  semi-woody 
herbaceous  plants,  the  growth  from  the  resting  spore  entering  the  plant 
by  the  roots,  and  passing  upward  in  the  woody  tissue,  discolouring  this, 
but  not  the  cortex  (bark).  It  thus  cuts  off  the  supply  of  nourishment, 
and  the  plant  withers  and  dies.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will 
destroy  the  parasite,  as  its  work  is  wholly  internal  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  external  application.  It  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  an 
application  to  the  land  of  quicklime,  preferably  “  stone  ”  than  chalk 
lime,  as  the  former  is  the  stronger,  using  a  peck  per  rod  where  plants  are 
growing,  and  pointing-in  lightly ;  but  where  the  land  is  bare  using 
double  the  quantity  and  digging  in  with  a  fork.  Salt  is  also  an  excellent 
dressing  for  Carnations,  and  good  against  this  particular  parasite  where 
lime'  has  been  applied,  as  some  of  the  chlorine  will  combine  with  the 
lime  and  form  chloride  of  this  substance,  which  is  a  well-known  disin¬ 
fectant  ;  besides,  Carnations  need  chlorine,  and  when  fortified  with  it 
they  are  better  able  to  contend  with  invading  pests.  About  3^  lbs.  of 
common  salt  is  a  proper  quantity  to  apply  per  rod  (30J  square  yards), 
leaving  it  on  the  surface. 

Forming  IVKotto  In  Snowdrops  on  a  Sloping  Bank  {John). — 
The  bulbs  should  be  placed  about  2  inches  deep — that  is,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  grass  or  soil,  holes  being  made  that  depth  with  a  dibber,  the 
bulb  placed  in  neck  upwards,  and  the  hole  filled  with  good  soil,  mode¬ 
rately  firm.  By  this  procedure  you  need  not  interfere  with  the  turf. 
We  should  have  the  lines  forming  the  letters  2  inches  wide  for  the  size 
you  name,  but  24  inches  would  be  better  than  20  inches,  and  in  that 
case  the  letter  lines  may  be  3  inches  wide.  If  first  sized  bulbs  are  used 
they  may  be  placed  1  inch  apart  and  in  quincunx  order,  so  that  you  will 
require  three  rows  for  one  and  four  rows  for  the  other  to  have  them  an 
inch  apart  every  way.  We  should  not  have  less  than  three  rows,  and 
the  bulbs  in  these  as  near  as  may  be  an  inch  apart,  using  what  are 
known  as  “extra  large  roots.”  As  to  the  number  of  roots  you  will 
require  we  cannot  tell  you  without  drawing  the  motto  of  the  full  size  on 
soil  and  measuring  the  length  of  the  whole  by  following  the  lines  with 
a  tape.  This  you  may  easily  do  for  yourself,  or  draw  the  motto  on  paper 
to  scale  and  calculate  the  amount  by  the  measurement,  every  foot  length 
taking  thirty-six  for  three  rows.  Either  the  single  or  double  varieties 
are  suitable,  some  preferring  the  former  and  others  the  latter  ;  both  are 
good,  the  double  lasting  longer  in  bloom  than  the  single.  By  placing 
the  bulbs  closely  together,  as  you  say,  to  touch  each  other,  you  would 
get  a  better  effect  the  first  year  j  but  after  that  they  become  too  crowded. 
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Exblbltlngr  Fruit  —  “  Kinds  ”  and  “  Varieties  ”  (^Precise 
Amateur'), — In  a  class  entitled  “  Collection  of  fruit,  four  distinct 
varieties,”  a  dish  each  of  Victoria  Plains,  Bullacea,  Green  Gages,  and 
Apples  would  be  perfectly  eligible,  bat  they  would  not  be  admissible 
if  the  stipulation  was  for  four  distinct  “kinds.”  But  though  tbe  fruits 
mentioned  would  be  eligible  in  the  class  cited,  no  one  knows  whether 
you  could  stage  them  without  disqualification  or  not,  as  some  persons 
who  are  appointed  as  judge  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clear  conception  ot 
the  significance  of  the  terms  “kinds”  and  “  varieties  ”  and  it  is  tbe 
safest  way  not  to  give  a  chance  to  disqualify.  See  the  judging  code  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Ey caste  Sklnnerl  Turning  Tellow  (IF.  F.). — Without  seeing 
your  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  or  Knowing  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  grown,  we  cannot  say  for  certain  what  has  caused  the 
yellowness  of  the  loliage  as  described.  In  all  probability  it  is  due  to  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  rcots.  It  may  be  that  they  are  in  too 
close  and  heavy  material,  or,  again,  if  healthy  they  may  have  been 
,  insufficiently  watered,  while  a  dry  atmosphere  or  cold  draughts  would 
have  the  same  tendency.  Insects  rob  the  foliage  of  the  chlorophyll,  and 
this  would  cause  a  pale  appearance,  or  they  may  have  been  injured  by 
sponging  with  any  strong  insecticide.  The  Orchid  referred  to  is  one  of 
the  easiest  in  the  family  to  cultivate,  and  if  you  look  up  the  back 
numbers  of  t\i6  Journal  of  Horticulture  you  will  find  plenty  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  which  you  can  apply  to  your  own  circumstances. 

Dendroblum — Epldendrum  (inquirer). — The  flower  sent  repre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  form  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  the  lip  being 
especially  fine,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  newer  D.  Donnessisi. 
In  all  probability  you  have  not  given  your  plant  of  Bpidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum  heat  enough,  for  in  a  strong  moist  heat  we  have  found  this 
species  grow  very  freely,  finishing  up  its  long  tapering  pseudo-bulbs  in 
capital  order.  But  you  ask  more  especially  about  the  winter  treatment, 
and  this  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  evergreen  section  of 
Dendrobiums  ;  in  fact,  we  group  this  Bpidendrum  in  the  same  house. 
It  wants  a  decided  period  of  rest,  but  being  evergreen,  water  must  not 
be  entirely  withheld  from  the  roots.  Always  allow  sufficient  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  condition,  it  being  very  weakening  to  all  these  kinds 
with  long  strap-shaped  leaves  to  allow  them  to  become  wrinkled  or 
flaccid.  Otherwise  we  cannot  see  how  you  could  go  wrong  with  it, 
always  provided  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  and  a  weT-balanced 
temperature  as  regards  air,  heat,  and  moisture  kep^.  up.  If  this  does  not 
seem  to  meet  your  case  send  again,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  treat¬ 
ment  afforded  it,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  help  joi  further. 

Crapes  Eaten  by  Insects  (Notts). — The  “maggot”  you 
enclosed  in  the  box  had  spun  a  web,  and  beneath  this  was  quite  lively 
when  disturbed.  It  is  a  caterpillar — larva  of  the  Vine  moth  (Tortrix 
angustiorana  j .  The  caterpillar  is  about  an  inchin  length,  dirty  greenish 
grey,  with  a  dark  line  down  tbe  middle  of  the  back,  head  pale  chestnut, 
very  glossy  and  nearly  square  ;  eyes  black.  The  active  creature  usually 
feeds  on  one  berry  of  a  bunch  of  ripening  or  ripe  Grapes,  eating  as 
much  as  it  needs  of  the  pulp,  covering  it  and  adjoining  berries  with  a 
web.  When  disturbed,  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  silken  thread,  and  can 
run  up  or  down,  backwards  or  forwards  with  great  facility.  The  berry 
attacked  decays  and  rots  the  adjoining  ones,  so  that  several  berries 
become  involved,  and  in  some  cases  the  bunch  attacked  is  spoiled. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  search  for  the  caterpillars,  which  are  easily 
detected  by  the  web,  and  disturbing  it  the  caterpillar  speedily  moves, 
then  prompt  capture  and  destruction  must  be  effected.  The  attacked 
berries  must  also  be  promptly  removed,  so  as  to  prevent  the'r  decay  and 
the  rotting  of  adjoining  berries.  The  best  preventive  is  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  house  and  dressing  the  Vines  during  the  resting  season, 
nothing  being  better  for  the  latter  purpose  than  petroleum  emulsion,  or 
tbe  advertised  insecticides,  carefully  following  the  instructions. 

names  of  Fruits. — Notice. — VVe  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named.,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (O,  W,), — As  we  have  several  times 
state i,  neither  Peaches  nor  Nectarines  can  bp  named  without  specimens 
of  the  foliage  and  knowledge  regarding  the  flowers.  (J  B  ), — 1,  Red 
Astrachan  ;  2,  not  known,  probably  local ;  3,  probably  small  Catshead  j 
4,  Winter  Greening  ;  5,  not  known,  probably  a  local  seedling  ;  6,  probably 
a  minute  specimen  of  Bishop’s  Thumb.  The  Apples  were  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  specimens,  and  can  only  be  named  approximately. 
(B.  K,  Brigg), — The  fruits  sent  are  unripe  and  not  in  proper  condition 
for  naming,  and  apart  from  that,  if  you  refer  to  our  notices  to 
correspondents  respecting  the  naming  of  fruits  you  will  see  that  we  only 
undertake  to  name  six  specimens  at  one  time,  and  any  above  that  cannot 
receive  attention.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  depart  from  our  rule. 


Iffames  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  tbe  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(C,  C.).—\,  Rudbeckia  purpurea  ;  2,  flowers  t  o  withered  for  positive 
identification  ;  3,  Rudbeckia  Newmani.  (W.  Z.). — All  your  specimens 
are  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  that  have  never  had  specific 
names.  (T.  D.).  —  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  (M.  M.). — 
1,  Adiantum  tiapeziforme ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  Selaginella 
emsia. 


Apples,  J  sieve  .. 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs. 
Urapea,  per  lb.  . . 
Lemons,  oase  .. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  26th. 
FBUIT. 

I.  d  B.  d. 

..  1  3  to  2  6 
..  25  0  00 

..0  6  16 
..  11  0  14  0 


Peaches  . 

Plums,  i  sieve  . .  . . 

St.  Michael  Fines,  each 


vegetables. 


Asparagus,  per  100  ..  . 
Beans,  i  sieve  ..  ..  . 

Beet,  Ked,  dozen . . 

Oarrots,  bunch . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  ., 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Ououmbers,  dozen  ,.  .. 

Endive,  dozen  . . 

Herbs,  bunch  . . 

Leeks,  bunch  . . 

Lettuce,  dozen . . 

Mushrooms,  ptr  lb.  ..  . 


.  d.  8.  d. 
0  0  to  0  0 


1  3 
1  0 
0  3 

2  0 


0  6 


0  0 
4  C 

2  6 
1  6 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  8 


Parsley,  dozen  bunches 
Parsnips,  dozen  .. 
Potatoes,  per  owt. 
Salsafy,  bundle  .. 
Seakale,  per  basket 
Scorzonera,  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb  . . 
Spinach,  pad 
Sprouts,  half  siv.. 
Tomatoes,  per  lb. 
Turnips,  bunch  .. 


Arbor  Vitis  i  various /doz. 
Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Balsams,  per  dozen . . 
Campanulas,  per  dozen  . . 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 
Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 
Draosena,  various,  dozen  . 
Dracffina  viridis,  dozen  , . 
Buony mus ,  var..  dozen  , . 
Evergreens,  ini  var.,  dozen 
Perns  iu  variety, dozen  .. 
Perns  (small)  per  hundred 
AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ,. 
Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch 
Asters,  dozen  bunches 
Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

„  dozen  bunches 
Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 

Bucharis,  dozen . 

Gardenias,  dozen 
Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

.,  lanoifolium,  12  blooms 
Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 


PLANTS  IN  POTS, 
s.  d.  8.  d. 

6  0  to  36  0 
3  0  6  0 


18 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

12 

9 

6 

6 

4 
4 


36  0 
10  8 
4  0 
9  0 
6  0 
4  0 


30 

18 

18 


24  0 
18  0 
6  0 


PRICES.— OUT 
3.  d.  s',  d. 


0  to  4  0 
0  2  6 


3  0 
1  6 
1  6 


6  0 
0  9 
2  0 
6 

4  0 
3  0 
3  0 


3  0  5  0 


2  0 
1  0 

4  0 
1  0 


4  0 
2  6 

8  0 
3  0 


2  0  4  0 


Pious elastica, each  .. 
Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
Fuchsias,  per  dozen 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen 
Lilium  lanoifolium,  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  ,. 
Miguonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

Palms,  in  var.  each  .. 

,,  (.specimens'  ., 
Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . . 
„  scarlets,  per  dozen 


FLOWERS  —Orchid  Blooms  in 


Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 
Primula  (double),  uozen 

sprays  . 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  uuuebes 
Rosea  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrnno  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  , .  . . 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  .. 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 


«. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1 

0  to  6 

0 

2 

9 

3 

6 

2 

u 

# 

C 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d- 

0 

2 

l<  (J 

0 

3 

6 

« 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

to  ' 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

C 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1  in  vaiiety 

8. 

d. 

3 

d 

1 

6  to  S 

0 

1 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

n 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

FOR  MAN  AND  BE  AST. 


One  of  our  earliest  recollections  of  ohildbood,  a  recollection, 
whicli  is  still  as  vivid  as  ever  despite  the  passage  of  many  years, 
was  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  Flax.  Of  its  utility  we  hen  knew 
nothing  ;  linen  was  but  a  name,  linseed  cake  was  as  vague,  but 
we  could  appreciate  the  lovely  blue,  and  also  we  could  appreciate 
and  feel  the  sharp  cut  ma'le  on  our  little  hands  when  drawing 
the  fibre  quickly  through  the  closed  fingers  Those  fields  of 
Flax  were  on  rich  warp  soil  that  had  been  flooded  by  the  river, 
and  that  river  had  left  it  rich  in  alluvial  deposit.  These  were 
the  days  when  farmers  made  money— when  Wheat  was  at  a 
remunerative  price,  when  stock  paid  its  way  and  left  something 


over. 
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Why  the  cultivation  of  Flax  was  abandoned  we  do  not  quite 
know  Possibly  it  was  owing  to  difficulties  of  cultivation,  other 
crops  were  ea  ier  of  management  and  met  equally  good  markets  ; 
po  sibly,  too,  the  land  had  been  overcropped,  for  there  is  Flax 
sickness  quite  as  surely  as  Clover  sickness.  We  have  pi’oof  of 
that  in  the  case  of  the  island  of  Tjsselmonde  just  opposite  Rotter¬ 
dam.  It  was  once  the  home  of  Flax  cultivation,  now  it  is  the 
home  of  Flax  manipulation. 

The  question  arises,  Can  th's  crop  which  provides  clothing 
for  man  and  the  richest  of  food  for  stock  be  grown  now  to  a 
profit,  or  must  we  be  content  to  relegate  it  to  the  dark  ages  ? 

Oneof  our  noble  Dukes  (not  Bedford),  a  man  always  forwar  1  in 
any  scheme  that  may  aid  his  tenantry,  has  spoken  strongly  on  the 
subject  has  done  more  than  speak,  has  acted  and  by  his  orders 
his  agent  is  now  trying  experiments  with  Flax  growing  on 
different  parts  of  the  estate  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  can  be 
done  in  this  matter.  Aided  by  a  liberal  landlord  in  the  matter 
of  plant,  &c.,  we  can  but  hope  there  may  in  this  crop  be  a  little 
profit  to  be  got  by  the  agriculturist. 

Ulster  has  long  been  the  home  of  the  Flax  industry,  and  the 
farmers  there  grow  not  only  the  raw  crop  but  prepare  it  for 
the  manufacturer,  thus  reaping  two  distinct  profits.  Whether 
this  is  the  best  way  or  not  we  are  not  quite  sure.  We  are  almost 
inclined  to  believe  a  little  co-operation  here  might  be  an 
advantage  ;  time  and  labour  might  both  be  saved  by  centralisa¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  butter  factories.  The  cultivation 
of  the  crop  appears  to  present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  On 
every  properly  managed  farm  we  find  well  drained  land,  clean 
and  in  good  heart;  in  this,  as  in  every  other  crop,  best  work 
produces  best  results.  To  get  evenness  of  fibre  the  land  should 
be  as  level  as  possible,  but  no  one  would  ever,  we  think,  dream  of 
growing  Flax  on  hil'y  land  To  get  land  well  worked  and  well 
cleaned  ready  for  a  Flax  crop  there  is  no  better  preparation  than 
a  Potato  crop.  Grood  tops  will  effectually  choke  weedy  growths  ; 
good  tops  mean  good  tillage  somewhere,  and  the  Flax  reaps  the 
benefit  secondhand. 

Old  pastures  which  have  grown  one  white  crop  will  usually 
produce  a  good  plant  of  Flax.  In  sowing  old  seeds  with  Flax 
there  are  two  difficulties  to  contend  with.  First,  the  land  is 
often  full  of  weeds,  and  secondly,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
wire  worm,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  old  seed  land. 
Flax  must  never  be  grown  as  an  “  extra”  or  “  stolen”  crop  out 
of  proper  rotation  unless  an  extra  supply  of  manure  is  given. 
In  its  proper  course  it  should  recur  on  the  same  land  every  ninth 
year. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  it  is  the  same  old  tale. 
Well  worked  soil  absoliiiely  freed  from  weeds  by  hand  and  fork, 
and  a  firm  well  rolled  surface.  Early  sowing  means  early 
maturity.  There  is  always  a  danger  of  late  frosts  injuring  the 
young  plarfes  by  cutting  off  the  top.  This  causes  the  plant  to 
branch,  which  materially  spoils  the  crop. 

For  heavy  soil  Dutch  seed  will  be  found  to  answer  best  ;  for 
light  or  medium  we  must  go  to  Russia  and  take  the  well-known 
Riga  seed.  The  Dutch  seed  produces  the  finer  fibre,  but  a  thick 
crop  is  invariably  finer  in  quality  than  a  light  one.  If  the  seed 
be  good  two  bushels  per  acre  is  enough.  If  Russian  seed  needs 
so  much  cleaning  before  being  pressed  into  cake  (and  we  have 
seen  some  very  funny  samples  fresh  delivered  at  a  cake  mill),  it 
is  equally  necessary  to  screen  it  before  sowing.  If  Clover  is  to 
be  sown  among  Flax  it  should  be  put  in  at  once— that  is,  directly 
the  Lanseed  is  sown.  Italian  Rye  Grass  injures  the  Flax  plant, 
and  if  wanted  should  be  sown  fiftcv  the  Flax  crop  is  pulled. 

Unless  there  is  absolute  need  for  them  artificial  manures 
should  be  avoided.  Absolute  need  means  weak  places  in  the 
crop  which  require  a  little  coaxmg  and  encouragement.  If 
showery  weather  follows  the  sowing  the  crop  comes  up  strong 
and  even.  The  last  week  in  April  is  quite  the  latest  date  for 
Flax  sowing.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  weeding.  Any 


loosening  of  the  soil  round  the  young  plants  is  most  injurious, 
and  only  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  allow  of  the  weeds 
being  easily  drawn  out  should  any  weeding  be  done. 

Flax,  like  Beans,  is  not  cut  but  pulled,  and  experience 
teaches  the  exact  time  when  the  plant  is  ready  for  pulling ;  too 
soon  or  too  early  will  injure  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  The  seed 
must  first  be  removed,  then  the  bundles  or  “  beets  ”  of  Flax 
require  steeping  Now  here,  we  think,  co-operation  might  come 
in  Why  each  farmer  should  have  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of 
preparing  the  proper  soaking  places,  with  a  supply  of  suitable 
water,  we  do  not  quite  see.  There  is,  for  instance,  so  much 
difference  in  the  action  of  various  waters.  There  is,  too,  a 
danger  of  under  or  over  soaking,  that  these  operations  must  of 
necessity  be  better  done  where  the  water  supply  is  of  the  best 
and  the  supervision  constant  and  scientific  The  drying,  too, 
appears  to  be  conducted  in  rather  a  haphazard  manner.  We 
think  it  is  possible  and  feasible  to  dry  the  Flax  by  some  method 
which  would  render  the  farmer  'ndependent  of  the  weather. 

Flax  that  is  grown  for  the  seed  is  inferior  as  a  fibre,  as  the 
seed,  taking  longer  to  come  to  maturity,  injures  the  quality. 
The  seed,  either  mixed  or  pure,  makes  excellent  food  for  all 
animals  on  the  farm,  and  the  farmer  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  at  any  rate  in  that  form  there  can  be  no  fear  _  of 
adulteration,  a  fact  of  which  he  is  not  at  all  sure  when  using 
cake  made  even  by  the  best  crushers. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  little  harvest  will  be  left  to 
secure,  and  the  farmer  will  in  many  cases  be  looking  with  complacency 
on  a  well-filled  stack-yard ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  weight  of  straw 
has  not  been  a  heavy  one,  and  though  the  yield  of  grain  may  be  quite 
satisfactory  the  straw  will  break  up  in  the  thrashing  machine,  and  make 
up  but  small  heaps  for  winter  food  and  bedding.  The  straw  of  Oats  and 
Barley,  though  deficient  in  bulk,  is  very  fine  in  quality,  and  every  morsel 
should  be  consumed. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  the  horses  into  the  stubbles, 
either  ploughing  or  dragging.  Where  there  is  much  twitch  we  prefer  the 
drag,  which  tears  it  up  whole  instead  of  cutting  it  into  small  bits,  the 
tendency  of  the  plough.  A  very  .little  work  done  with  the  land  in  its 
present  diy  state  may  save  much  labour  next  spring.  If  the  weather 
holds  up  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  kill  all  kinds  of  rubbish  during  the 
next  month,  and  those  who  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  may 
have  great  cause  for  self-congratulation  next  summer  if  a  wet  season 
should  have  visited  us. 

The  spring  cultivators  recently  introduced  are  excellent  implements 
for  autumn  fallowing  if  the  land  be  not  too  hard,  but  if  it  is  impossible 
to  use  the  cultivator  the  chilled  plough  will  be  the  thing  to  turn  to.  A 
very  wide  furrow  may  be  turned  only  about  3  inches  deep,  the  Bentall 
used  across  the  ploughing  will  break  it  up  ready  for  the  harrows,  which 
will  complete  the  work. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  custom  after  harvest  to  send  men  over  the 
stubbles  to  fork  out  the  twitch  where  the  clumps  to  be  found  were  only 
few  and  far  between,  it  was  a  most  excellent  plan  ;  but  we  fear  that  one 
result  of  the  long  depression  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of 
farms  where  such  an  operation  could  be  completed  with  any  real  satis¬ 
faction.  At  any  rate  it  was  only  autumn  fallowing  on  a  small  scale, 
though  more  independent  of  the  weather. 

Turnips  are  growing  wonderfully,  and  will  now  be  a  good  crop. 
Mangolds  have  also  done  very  well,  and  quite  made  up  for  the  bad  start 
they  made. 


MBTEOROLOaiOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squabs,  London. 

Lat.  SI®  33' 40"  N. :  Lon^.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

el 

1896. 

August. 

[  Barometer 

at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperaturt- 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Gratis. 

Inohs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inohs 

Sunday 

16 

80'151 

88-7 

64-7 

N. 

61-0 

73-3 

46-8 

120-4 

40-5 

Monday  . . 

17 

30-164 

69-2 

62-9 

N. 

61-2 

74-3 

47-1 

114-1 

4l-9 

0-182 

Tuesday  . . 

18 

30-029 

68-1 

66-7 

S.W. 

61-9 

63-0 

86-6 

79  2 

53-1 

0-037 

Wednesday 

19 

29-873 

60-0 

64-6 

N. 

61-0 

70-8 

60-6 

106-2 

46-7 

0-146 

Thursday . . 

20 

29-929 

61-8 

67-2 

N. 

60-6 

72-1 

52-8 

113-8 

61-8 

Friday 

21 

29-898 

61-7 

67-8 

W. 

61-0 

68-4 

63-4 

107-1 

48-7 

0-173 

Saturday  . , 

22 

30-098 

6. -2 

68-9 

N. 

60-1 

69-3 

50-7 

lSO-0 

46-8 

— 

30-020 

61-4 

55-7 

61-0 

70-2 

51*1 

108-7 

46-9 

0-507 

REMARKS. 

16th.— Overcast  early  ;  bright  and  sunny  after,  with  occasional  cloud ;  fine  night. 
17th.— Dull  and  generally  overcast  till  11.16  a.m.,  then  bright  and  generally  sunny  after  ; 
cloudy  at  times. 

18th.— Dull,  overcast,  and  rainy  all  day  ;  fine  evening. 

19th.— Bright  sunny  morning ;  duU  afternoon ;  heavy  rain  in  evening, 

20th. — Fine  all  day. 

21st. — Morning  bright;  steady  rain  from  1.45  p.M.  to  3.25  p.m.  ;  duU  remainder  of  day. 
22nd- — Bright  early  and  to  0.30  P..\l.,  then  overcast ;  evening  fine,  with  lunar  corona. 

A  nearly  average  week  both  as  regards  temperature  and  rainfalL— Q.  J,  Symons. 
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BSTABXrXSHEX)  18  3  2. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 
OP  THE  SAME  NAME. 


WE 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE.  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AHD  PUHTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing' 
FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  and  particulars  as 
to  FREE  DELIVERY,  ■will  be  sent  po  t  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  OVER  VEEN,  near  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  8s  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Yeitch’s  Bullis 


FOR 


EARLY  FORCING. 

VEITCH'SlULBS 

FOR 

POT  CULTURE. 

VEiTCH’S^ULBS 

FOR 

OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

Bulbs  Carriage  Free  when  amounting  to  ICs.  and 
upwards  in  value. 


For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  Post 
Free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  k  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON, 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

ICDCCV  fruit  trees 

UklAdCB  &  ROSE  TREES. 

Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  flbrously-reoted  Apple  i 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  supeilor  I 
quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remarkably  1 
well  and  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  our  numcrons  clients  I 
In  all  paits  of  Britain  for  inanyyears  past.  All  true  to  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cordons  a  Speciality.  | 

HOSES. — Wonderfully  cheap  An  enormous  stock  of  , 

beautiful  well-ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant  I 
fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  careiiilly  lifted,  1 
properly  packed  free  of  cost ,  and  promptly  delivered,  ^ 
carriage  paid.  | 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
our  Illustrated  Oatalogues. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY.  | 


London  Febn  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

.5000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 


SEND  TO  SHARON  OHEMIOAL 
00.,  Ltd.,  LITTLE  CHESTER, 
DERBY,  Penny  Stamped  Addressed  Envelope  for  Sample  of 

O  R  lyC -A.  X..  E  ru  £3 , 

The  Best  Food  for  Window  and  House  Plants. 
USBt'UL  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Tins  1/3  each  by  parcels  post,  entitling  to  easy  Prizes. 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 
KAINIT,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  &c.,  also  supplied  in  tins. 
1/3  each,  carriage  paid. 

Please  mention  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


WE  STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  OUR  FRIENDS 

TO  AVAIL  THEMSELVES  OF  OUR  PRESENT  PRICES, 

THE  LOWEST  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  KNOWN  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 

Carriage  paid  Quotations  on  application. 
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FROM  BOURNEMOUTH  TO  NATAL. 

•  09 

This  is  a  far  cry,  but  to  the  lover  of  variety, 
who  has  no  fear  of  the  rolling  deep,  it  offeri 
many  changes  of  scene  and  pleasure.  There  are 
hundreds  migrating  weekly  from  Old  England  to 
this  great  Continent — some  to  try  and  recruit 
shattered  forces,  others  to  retrieve,  if  possible, 
misfortunes  and  financial  disasters  which  have 
befallen  them  at  home.  Many  more,  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  youth  into  manhood,  have  cast  off  the 
ties  of  home  and  friendship,  to  seek  a  wider  field 
of  action,  where  competition  is  less  keen  than 
at  home,  and  where  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  skilled  and  steady  men.  Again, 
there  are  the  poor,  whom  we  have  always  with  us, 
even  upon  a  floating  palace.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  poor  creatures  who  landed  here  with  us  will 
have  more  happiness  in  their  last  days  than  their 
appearance  warrants  them  to  have  had  in  the 
past.  Yet  another  class  is  there— the  indolent 
ne’er-do-well  gamester  and  drinker,  of  no  use  at 
home  and  le.ss  here. 

Although  all  trades  were  well  represented  on 
the  boat  I  found  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
gardening  craft,  and  arriving  at  Madeira  upon 
the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage  I  found  something 
of  intereit  to  occupy  me  for  a  few  hours.  The 
view  of  the  coast  and  beautiful  vegetation  was  a 
most  refreshing  sight  to  lovers  of  Nature.  The 
ship  having  cast  anchor  we  were  soon  ashore, 
and  glad  to  be  again  apon  terra  firraa.  Having 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  Strawberries,  Apricots, 
Loquats  and  Oranges,  we  set  out  to  explore 
the  various  places  of  interest.  The  first  was 
the  public  gardens,  which  are  a  model  of  beauty 
and  good  order  without 'any  artificial  make  up 
about  them.  Here  were  stately  Palms,  Dracamas, 
Ferns,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias  of  various  colours. 
Oleanders,  pink  and  white,  and  many  other  old 
favourites  which  have  to  be  nursed  under  glass 
at  home,  revelling  in  the  open  air  and  bright 
sunshine,  while  annuals  and  perennials  met  the 
eye  at  every  turn  in  full  glory. 

The  most  striking  objects  were  patches  of 
Verbenas  of  various  colours,  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  very  freely,  and  looking  quite  at  home 
amongst  the  green  grass,  a  unique  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  for  effect.  Passing  from  here  to 
the  English  cemetery  the  first  sight  of  this 
No.  3801.— VOL.  XOV.,  Old  Bkribs 
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resting  place  for  the  departed  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  wild  but  exquisite  beauty  of  the  place  baffles  description. 
Upon  the  walls  were  Honeysuckles,  Roses,  Jasmines,  Heliotropes, 
Tacsonias,  Passion  Flowers,  Virginia  Creepers  and  Ivies,  each 
growing  in  its  own  careless  way,  while  the  graves  were  adorned 
in  a  similar  manner  with  dwarf  flowering  shrubs  and  a  variety  of 
blooming  plants,  including  Liliums  of  several  sorts,  and  various 
creepers  entwine  the  headstones  and  ironwork  around  the  graves. 
Formality  was  at  a  minimum  here,  and  Nature  in  many  of  her 
most  enchanting  phases  reigned  supreme.  The  fragrance  which 
perfumed  the  air  gave  an  additional  charm  to  this  paradise  of 
rest. 

We  next  made  a  detour  of  the  hill  slowly  and  surely  upon  the 
backs  of  mules  and  on  ox  sledges.  Having  reached  the  summit  the 
panorama  of  the  Isle,  with  its  splendour  of  winding  streams,  rugged 
deep  and  rocky  ravines,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  Banana  groves  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  promising  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
cultivators,  lay  spread  before  us.  Yet  with  all  its  natural  beauty 
and  providential  blessings,  poverty  abounds  on  every  hand  through 
the  curse  of  drink  ;  numbers  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  dirty 
and  ragged,  were  hanging  round  the  drink  shop  doors,  pestering 
passers-by  for  coins,  which  immediately  went  to  enrich  the  drink- 
seller.  Truly  hath  the  wise  man  recorded  that  wine  is  a  mocker, 
and  true  also  is  it  that  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder. 

Quitting  Madeira  after  a  four  hours’  stay  we  started  for 
fourteen  and  a  half  days  of  sea-gazing,  this  being  relieved  at 
intervals  by  entertainments  —  concerts,  dancing,  athletic  sports, 
and  various  other  amusements,  and  upon  long  sea  voyages  it  is 
surprising  what  little  things  will  amuse  voyagers.  Our  next 
place  of  call  was  Cape  Town.  The  scenery  here  varies  greatly 
from  that  of  Madeira.  At  first  sight  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
miles  of  lofty  mountains  viewed  from  a  distance  under  African 
blue  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine  present  the  appearance  of  a 
bank  of  snow  white  clouds.  The  Table  Mountains  which  over¬ 
look  the  town  and  gardens  are  6200  odd  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  is  a  hard  and  toilsome  task  to  make  the  ascent  in  a  shade 
temperature  of  75°,  and  that  at  midwinter,  yet  when  the  towering 
peaks  are  scaled,  and  the  weary  pedestrian  takes  a  Ipok  round  him 
upon  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  hills,  dales,  and  sea,  and  contemplates 
the  varied  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  marvellous  works  of  creation, 
like  David  he  is  persuaded  that  only  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart 
“  There  is  no  God  !  ” 

The  gardens  are  conveniently  situated  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  Parliament  House  and  fine  public  library, 
museum,  and  picture  gallery,  and  are  approached  through  a  splendid 
avenue  of  English  Oaks.  I  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Superintendent,  who  kindly  escorted  me  around,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  various  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  I  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.  Here  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Gardenia  tribe 
just  coming  into  flower  and  promising  an  abundance  ;  also  Palms  and 
Cacti  of  nearly  every  variety,  some  of  the  latter  30  feet  high,  while 
smonget  the  evergreens  may  be  seen  huge  bushes  of  Poinsettia 
vulcherrima  with  hundreds  of  brilliant  scarlet  bracts,  and 
Euphorbias  splendens  and  jacquiniasflora  just  at  their  best.  I  was 
struck  with  the  much  brighter  appearance  of  the  latter  when  grown 
outside,  and  smiled  as  I  thought  of  the  miserable  specimens  one 
sees  sometimes  at  home  of  the  former  and  the  latter  in  5-inch  pots. 
Although  it  was  midwinter,  the  lover  of  gardens  could  see  many 
things  pleasing  to  the  eye,  sweet  to  the  nasal  organ,  and  delighting 
to  the  soul.  Now  a  bed  of  modest  Yiolets  claim  attention  by  their 
sweet  fragrance,  then  hedges  of  China  Roses,  Oleanders,  Myrtles, 
and  Plumbago  capensis,  and  a  few  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Coreopsis,  Mignonette,  and  Sweet  Peas,  with  autrmn 
flowering  Cinerarias,  Brugmansias,  Thunbergias,  Pomegranates* 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Coronillas,  Salvias,  and  Uhdea,  the  flowers 
of  the  latter  closely  resembling  Sparmannia  africana. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  Rise  garden  I  found  the  plants  in  full 


bloom,  such  a  display  as  one  seldom  sees  at  home  at  midsummer  ; 
and  close  by  I  noticed  some  good  specimen  bushes  of  Hibiscus 
rosea  sinensis  and  the  single  crimson  chinensi#,  I  think  ;  a  fine 
piece  of  Strelitzia  regina,  also  several  Encephalartos,  including 
horridus,  macrophylla,  Altensteni,  and  villosus,  all  of  them  pushing 
up  big  seed  cones,  which  spoilt  their  symmetrical  appearance. 

In  viewing  the  arboretum  part  of  the  gardens  one  may  see  the 
Eucalyptus  towering  in  majestic  pride  above  all  its  neighbours. 
Here  also  aie  handsome  specimen*  of  the  Grevillea  robusta  and 
G.  Caleyi  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  Ficus  elastica  in  full  vigour  and 
fine  form.  Another  tree  of  ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  is 
Schinu*  molle,  the  Pepper  Tree.  But  in  the  Conifer®  one  looks  in 
vain  for  many  of  the  graceful  favourites  they  have  cherished  at 
home,  the  most  conspicuous  here  being  the  Araucaria  Cooki, 
A.  Cunningbami,  and  A.  brasiliensis,  with  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Cupresius  macrocarpa,  one  or  two  Thujas,  and  several  of  the 
Pinus,  while  in  front  of  the  Government  House  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  Cupressus  torulosa.  The  gardens  are  well  plan*^ed  and 
designed,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  Corporation  is  not  more  liberal  in  its 
expenditure  on  labour  to  keep  it  in  better  order,  as  with  the  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  there  is  in  them  it  must  be  an 
attraction  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
My  next  visit  was  to  the  market  to  see  the  garden  produce,  which 
was  excellent  in  vegetables,  fruit  being  scarce,  only  Pines, 
Bananas,  Oranges,  Li^quats,  and  a  few  Apples  at  3d.  each. 
Tomatoes  were  well  in  evidence  at  Id.  per  lb. 

Having  taken  a  bird’s-eye  view  I  now  made  for  the  railway 
station  and  started  for  Wynberg.  As  this  is  the  aristocratic  quarter 
I  set  out  with  one  object  only — viz.,  of  seeing  the  palatial  residence 
and  gardens  of  that  much-talked-of  man,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
but  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment  and  missed  a  treat  through 
the  gardener  not  being  at  home,  but  to  an  individual  with  a 
predilection  for  scribbling  the  surrounding  scenery  and  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  district  would  give  plenty  of  matter  to  write  upon, 
the  same  remark  applying  to  the  surroundings  of  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London,  where  we  called,  and  also  Durban,  with  its  botanic 
gardens  and  park.  The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  former 
place  is  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling  houses,  all  of  them  having 
verandah*,  which  are  covered  with  various  flowering  plants  and 
Roses,  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  speciosa,  Bignonia  radicans  and 
vennsta,  also  Tecoma  australis  and  Holmskioldia  with  crimson 
flowers,  which  in  form  are  like  the  Bougainvillea.  The  occupiers 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  planting  with  good  taste  their 
front  gardens,  and  keeping  them  in  order. 

Between  the  rival  claims  of  East  London  and  Durban  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  both  having  many  features  of  interesting  scenery 
and  landscape  beauty.  On  the  journey  of  seventy  mile*  by  rail 
from  Durban  to  Maritzburgh,  which  takes  five  hours  to  accomplish, 
the  lover  of  Nature  gets  so  enraptured  with  the  undulating  and 
ever  changing  scenery  and  richness  of  vegetation,  that  he  ig 
grateful  for  the  privilege  that  slow  travelling  affords  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  Here  are  Orange  and  Lemon  groves.  Banana 
gardens,  fields  of  Pine  Apples,  all  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Niggers  of  all  ages  and  sizes  were  working  amongst  them. 
Here  and  there  we  passed  a  kraal  of  mud  huts,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  6  feet  square,  built  like  a  dog’s  box,  with  a  ho'e  to 
crawl  in  and  out.  One  with  a  taste  for  botany  can  gratify  it  here 
on  many  objects  in  the  plant  and  vegetable  kingdom.  At  every 
turn  the  eye  catches  sight  of  some  object  of  floral  beauty  and 
interest ;  sometimes  a  Bougainvillea  and  Plumbago  in  a  dense  mass 
of  flower  and  climbing  a  Pinus  or  Eucalyptus  40  feet  high,  then 
banks  of  Agave  americana  variegata  10  feet  high  beneath  them  ; 
Alternanthera  paronychioides,  Ageratum  mexicanum,  and  crimson 
Celosias  forming  an  object  lesson  from  Nature  in  the  art  of 
decoration. 

At  present  (second  week  in  August)  we  are  busy  with  the 
general  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  From  early  sowings  Peas,  Carrot*, 
Turnips,  and  Onions  are  just  coming  up.  They  have  been  shaded 
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with  branches  of  trees  and  watered  twice  daily.  The  second  crop 
of  Potatoes  is  being  lifted,  and  another  planted.  Early  Peaches 
are  set  well ;  Apricots  will  not  flower  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  Roses  are  ever  with  us,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  are 
just  being  inserted.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  twelve  weeks,  the 
shade  temperature  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  from  70'’  to 
85°,  and  three  times  the  minimum  has  been  26°  and  27°.  I  hope 
this  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  our  old  guide  and  friend  the 
Journal  of  Horticulhtre. — W.  Hopkins,  Maritzhurgh. 


POTTING  BULBS. 

^  In  the  case  of  those  intended  for  early  forcing  this  work  has 
already  been  begun,  and  should  be  continued  at  intervals  for  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks.  This  makes  the  work  of  keeping  up  a 
constant  succession  much  easier  than  when  the  whole  stock  of 
either  class  of  bulbs  is  potted  up  in  one  batch.  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  so  much  in  demand  for  decorative  purposes,  both  in  spring  as 
well  as  during  the  autumn  months,  that  I  have  found  it  desirable 
to  pot  up  the  latest  batch  by  the  first  week  in  October.  These 
can  be  grown  and  flowered  in  cold  pits,  and  are  always  highly 
prized  in  the  spring,  even  when  numerous  other  plants  are  in 
flower  ;  with  good  numbrrs  of  these  and  Lily  of  the  Yalley  well 
flowered,  the  decorator  has  splendid  materials  for  forming  a 
“setting”  for  taller  growing  plants. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  almost  any  soil,  light  soil,  is 
suitable  for  potting  bulbs  in.  From  this  I  entirely  dissent,  as  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  on  the  employment  of  the  right  kind  of 
compost  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  success  of  bulb  forcing. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  by  good  culture  we  can  possibly 
add  a  single  bell  to  a  spike  of  Hyacinth,  as  I  know  well  that  the 
spike  in  the  embryo  comes  to  us  with  the  bulb  ;  what  we  can  do  is 
to  develop  these  bells  to  their  maximum  size.  All  bulb  forcers 
know  that  the  great  point  to  aim  at  in  early  forcing  is  to  promote 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  formation  and  extension  of  roots,  so  as  to 
secure  as  it  were  a  good  foundation  before  top  growth  has  made 
much  progress.  This  should  lead  us  to  look  for  a  compost  which 
encourages  rapid  root  production. 

After  having  experimented  with  many  soil  mixtures,  I  now 
invariably  use  one  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  added.  No  manure  of  any  kind  is 
employed,  because  when  it  is  used  numbers  of  minute  insects  often 
find  their  way  to  the  bulbs,  and  destroy  the  young  rootlets,  or  at 
least  prevent  them  working  freely.  I  usually,  however,  place 
a  little  rough  manure  on  the  drainage  ;  this  I  cover  with  soot, 
and  by  the  time  the  roots  reach  it  they  are  vigorous  and  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  well  as  benefited  by 
the  rich  food  thus  stored  for  them.  All  plants  in  their  early 
stages  of  root  development,  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sweet 
compost.  Who  would  think  of  placing  manure  in  soil  used  for 
cuttings  ?  Yet  this  principle  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  many 
when  potting  bulbs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bulbs,  like 
cuttings,  have  no  roots  to  start  with. 

The  earliest  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  I  like  to  place  in 
shallow  boxes,  simply  putting  a  little  rough  leaf  soil  in  the  bottom, 
covering  this  with  prepared  compost  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  The 
bulbs  are  then  set  closely  together  and  just  covered  with  soil,  which 
is  slightly  pressed  as  the  work  proceeds.  After  having  been  placed 
in  heat,  at  the  stage  when  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  show  colour, 
these  bulbs  are  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  taking  care  that  every 
bulb  in  each  pot  has  reached  the  same  stage  of  development  when 
this  operation  is  performed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  evenly 
flowered  potfuls  which  find  their  way  to  the  markets  are  grown. 
Later  batches  I  like  to  pot  in  the  first  instance  into  their  flowering 
pots,  for  if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  bulbs  they  may  be 
relied  upon  to  come  away  evenly  when  not  severely  forced,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  treated  in  this  way  they  last  longer 
when  in  flower  than  do  transplanted  bulbs. 

In  potting  bulbs  some  advise  that  the  pots  be  filled  lightly 
with  soil  and  the  bulbs  pressed  into  it.  This  I  maintain  is 
decidedly  a  bad  practice,  because  it  causes  the  soil  immediately 
under  the  bulb  to  become  very  firm.  This  being  the  point 
where  joung  roots  are  emitted,  it  is  certainly  an  advantage 
to  have  the  soil  somewhat  loose  there  to  enable  the  roots  to  start 
quickly,  but  after  they  have  started  freely  a  firm  soil  beneath 
prevents  them  from  striking  straight  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as 
the  roots  of  bulbs  are  naturally  inclined  to  do,  instead  of 
permeating  every  particle  of  soil  in  their  descent,  as  we  prefer  they 
should.  The  plan  I  adopt  in  pottiug  is  to  first  half  fill  the  pots 
with  soil  which  is  pressed  moderately  firm.  A  layer  is  then  placed 
over  this  and  left  without  pressing,  but  a  sprinkling  of  sand  is 
given  to  the  surface  and  the  bulbs  placed  thereon.  Whatever 


sized  pot  is  used  the  bulbs  are  packed  in  as  closely  as  possible. 
Sufficient  soil  is  next  added  to  just  cover  the  bulbs  and  is  slightly 
pressed  around  them,. 

In  the  case  of  large  flowering  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  Tulips, 
which  are  not  subjected  to  sharp  forcing,  but  generally  brought 
into  flower  in  comparatively  cool  structures,  I  employ  manure  with 
the  compost,  because  by  the  time  these  begin  to  grow  vegetation 
is  not  so  sluggish  in  its  action,  roots  become  stronger, and  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  like  all  other  plants,  will,  with 
an  increase  of  light  and  sun,  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  stimulating 
food.  The  species  and  varieties  grown  for  this  purpose  are  more¬ 
over  naturally  more  vigorous  rooters.  A  compost  in  which  these 
bulbs  for  late  flowering  succeed  admirably  is  formed  of  loam  and 
old  hotbed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal 
added.  Hyacinths  I  usually  pot  singly  in <5- inch  pots,  or  place 
three  in  a  6  or  7-inch  one ;  these  latter,  when  in  flower,  are 
extremely  useful  for  placing  singly  in  masses.  Daffodils  I  find  are 
the  most  effective  when  grown  in  rather  large  pots.  That  grand 
variety.  Sir  Watkin,  I  grow  in  quantity  ;  the  bulk  of  them  are 
placed  in  7-inch  pots,  packing  the  bulbs  quite  closely  together. 
With  neat  staking  when  in  flower  these  make  grand  potfuls.  Half 
a  dozen  of  such  massed  together  in  a  pedestal  or  bowl,  with  a 
fringe  of  greenery  and  an  overhanging  Palm,  form  an  ideal  type  of 
indoor  embel  ishment. 

Tulips  are  often  required  in  large  quantities  for  dinner-table 
decorations  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  To  provide 
these  I  place  the  bulbs  in  shallow  boxes  ;  thi<  greatly  lessens  labour 
when  removing  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  when  the  bulbs  are 
inserted.  When  in  flower  these  are  lifted  with  the  bulbs,  and  the 
straggling  roots  cut  away.  Used  in  this  way  the  flowers  last 
longer  than  when  severed  from  the  bulbs.  After  potting  bulbs 
should  be  watered,  the  pots  placed  closely  together  in  beds  in  the 
open  air,  and  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  plunging  material. 
Coal  ashes  should  never  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  bulbs, 
became  freshly  made  ashes  contain  noxious  gases  inimical  to  plant 
growth,  and  in  some  instances  bulbs  refuse  to  start  when  ashes  are 
employed  to  cover  them.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  materials  to  cover  with  ;  this,  however,  costs  money,  and  is  not 
always  easily  obtained.  1  generally  use  leaf  soil,  as  we  have 
abundance  of  it.  This  i*  sifted  through  the  half-inch  sieve,  and 
placed  around  and  over  the  pots  to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  over  this  a 
couple  of  inches  of  coal  ashes  are  added  to  give  weight  and  throw 
off  rains. 

Each  batch  of  bulbs  is  marked  with  a  long  label,  which  stands 
well  above  the  plunging  material.  This  label  states  the  date  of 
potting,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  bulbs  in  full.  It  is  then  easy 
at  any  time  to  unearth  the  exact  pots  required  to  be  taken  into 
heat.  This  should  not  be  done  till  both  roots  and  top  growth  are 
moving  freely.  As  soon  as  each  batch  of  bulbs  has  made  top 
growth  inch  in  length  they  are  removed  to  houses  and  cold  pits 
and  kept  covered  with  inverted  pots  for  a  week.  The  little  air  and  light 
that  reaches  the  growths  through  the  hole  of  the  inverted  pot  will 
by  that  time  have  rendered  it  capable  of  bearing  full  exposure  to 
light  with  impunity.  Those  plac^  in  warm  or  dry  bouses  should, 
however,  be  lightly  syringed  daily,  as  this  practice  helps  to  promote 
a  clean  healthy  growth.  Any  bulbs  required  to  be  kept  for  very 
late  flowering  should  only  be  covered  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
plunging  material,  and  although  the  buds  may  push  through 
thi#  while  the  weather  is  yet  severe  the  frost  will  not  injure 
tnem. 

Soot  water  and  liquid  manure,  if  given  in  a  weak  state,  are  of 
immense  benefit  to  midseason  and  late  batches  of  bulbs  when  they 
are  growing  freely,  but  on  no  account  should  strong  doses  be  given, 
as  I  know  of  nothing  more  quickly  injured  by  so  doing  than  are 
the  tender  roots  of  bulbs.  I  have,  however,  never  yet  been  able  to 
discover  that  early  forced  bulbs  were  in  the  least  benefited  by 
application  of  liquid  manure. — H.  D. 


HORTICULTURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

Old  Nueseries  about  Kensinoton  and  Fulham. 

We  hear  it  said  sometimes  that  the  profession  or  trade  of  a 
gardener  ii  overcrowded,  and  certainly  the  number  of  applicants 
that  usually  offer  themselves  for  any  vacancy  is  a  fact  which  seems 
to  support  the  assertion  ;  but  how  very  few  employments  are  not 
overcrowded  in  this  age  ?  No  doubt  some  have  greater  attractions 
than  others,  either  from  their  nature  or  the  money  result  they  yield, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  gardening  pursuits  should  fascinate 
many  ;  we  are  nearly  all  gardeners  in  our  childhood.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  about  the  middle  of  last  century  several  of  the  leading 
London  gardeners,  chiefly  commercial,  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
well  to  impose  a  check  upon  persons  entering  the  calling.  They  got 
up  and  published  a  pamphlet,  which  was  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the 
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Gardeners’  Company  and  the  Government,  entitled  “  Adam 
Armed.” 

Under  this  curious  title,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  an  old 
Charter  James  I.  had  granted  should  be  revived  and  extended. 
The  intention  of  this  Charter  was  that  persons  should  be  licensed 
to  teach  the  art  of  gardening,  also  that  the  number  of  young  men 
to  be  instructed  should  have  a  limit.  It  was  the  complaint  of  these 
Georgian  gardeners  that  unqualified  labourers  and  others  entered 
the  profession  to  the  injury  of  market  gardeners  and  those  employed 
by  the  gentry  ;  in  fact,  they  wanted  to  set  up  a  sort  of  trades 
union,  and  it  was  said  the  scheme  was  specially  aimed  at  the  Scotch¬ 
men  who  came  South.  Published  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  pamphlet  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  result.  It  is  probable 
that  Phillip  Miller,  the  botanist,  who  was  long  gardener  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  was  concerned  in  this  scheme,  and  some 
of  his  special  friends  amongst  the  nurserymen,  such  as  Furber  of 
Kensington  and  Gray  of  Fulham. 

These  two  were  founders  of  nurseries  on  the  west  of  London 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  ;  both  became  famous,  but  the  Fulham 
one  surpassed  that  at  Kensington,  and  had  a  longer  existence, 
remaining  till  the  present  day,  though  in  diminished  extent.  Both 
establishments  had  a  share  of  the  plants  distributed  from  Fulham 
Palace  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Compton.  The  Kensington 
nursery,  started  by  Robert  Furber,  was  near  Kensington  Gore,  this 
“  Gore  ”  being  a  triangular  piece  of  land  abutting  on  the  high  road. 
The  original  extent  of  the  ground  is  unknown,  but  it  was  about 
20  acres  in  Loudon’s  time.  Furber  gave  much  attention  to  fruit, 
and  published  a  series  of  folio  plates  of  the  principal  kinds  grown 
in  Britain  ;  he  also  brought  out  an  “  Introduction  to  Gardening,” 
intended  for  amateurs,  dated  1733.  From  this  owner  it  passed  to 
the  Grimwoods,  afterwards  to  Malcolm  &  Co.,  once  of  Stockwell, 
who  relinquished  Kensington  Nursery  when  there  arose  the  great 
demand  for  building  land  in  that  suburb.  This,  indeed,  led  to  the 
erection  of  two  lines  of  mansions.  Palace  Gardens,  upon  what  had 
previously  been  the  extensive  kitchen  garden  belonging  to  the 
Palace.  I  do  not  think  the  gardeners  around  Kensington  learnt 
much  from  the  royal  domain,  though  the  private  garden  was  at  one 
time  visited  because  it  showed  Forsyth’s  method  of  managing 
fruit  trees  ;  but  the  orangery,  built  by  Wren,  was  an  attraction, 
and  the  forcing  houses,  in  which  Pines  were  conspicuous.  It  had 
become  the  practice,  however,  by  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  plant 
in  the  public  garden  of  Kensington  specimens  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  exotics,  duly  labelled,  some  of  which  were  not  generally 
known.  But  Miller,  in  his  “  Dictionary  ”  of  1724,  could  only 
enumerate  twelve  evergreens  besides  our  few  natives,  showing  how 
slowly  the  foreign  species  arrived. 

Faulkner,  in  his  description  of  Kensington,  discourses  upon  the 
excellence  of  its  soil  for  gardening  purposes,  and  he  mentions 
besides  the  above  two  smaller  nurseries  —Newell’s,  of  10  acres,  at 
Phillimore  Place,  and  Ramsay’s,  of  9  acres,  near  the  famous  gravel 
pits,  which  did  a  fair  business  then,  that  is  about  seventy  years 
ago.  On  the  Hammersmith  Road  to  the  west  of  Earl’s  Terrace, 
not  far  from  the  old  creek,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  laid 
out  a  small  experimental  garden,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  and  opened  daily  for  a  few  hours.  But  a  more 
suitable  and  larger  plot  of  land  wai  obtained  at  Chiswick  in  1822. 
The  site  of  the  original  garden  is  now  crossed  by  a  line  of  railway. 
(A  short  notice  of  Holland  House  garden  will  appear  hereafter). 

Christopher  Gray,  founder  of  Fulham  Nursery,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  ability  and  energy,  possibly  a  Scotchman  ;  he  may 
have  chosen  his  locality  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  Bishop’s 
grounds,  which  were  frequently  visited  by  gardeners  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  land  was  easily  obtainable  in  that  district.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Catesby,  Collinson,  Miller,  and  many  other 
botanists  or  travellers.  His  son  relinquished  the  establishment  to 
Barchall ;  subsequently  it  was  owned  by  Whitley,  Brames  and 
Milne,  who  had  previously  a  nursery  for  American  plants  at  Old 
Brompton,  where  about  I  cannot  -say.  We  come  then  to  Messrs. 
Osborn,  who  in  our  period  successfully  maintained  the  repute 
of  this  historic  nursery.  Visitors  found  a  varied  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  also  of  stove,  green¬ 
house,  and  herbaceous  plants.  Vines  and  fruit  trees  were  not 
neglected,  while  a  good  trade  was  done  in  bulbs  and  seeds.  A 
branch  nursery  of  some  extent  was  carried  on  by  the  firm  at 
Sunbury,  Middlesex.  Shrinkage,  however,  the  common  fate  of 
suburban  nurseries,  was  the  lot  of  that  at  Fulham,  and  the  ground, 
reduced  to  under  5  acres,  became  the  property  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  in  October,  1882. 

This  nursery  is  associated  with  the  introduction  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora.  The  original  tree,  which  died  about  1870,  is  said  to 
have  been  20  feet  high  and  5  in  circumference,  the  parent  of  most 
of  the  older  specimens  now  remaining.  A  rival  claim,  however, 
has  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  venerable  Magnolia  planted  at 
Wimbledon  Park,  probably  defunct  now.  The  Cork  Oak  (Quercus 


suber)  was  an  arrival  at  Fulham  early  in  last  century,  and  here 
grew  what  was  probably  the  largest  and  oldest  Ailanthus  of  our 
island.  In  this  nursery  they  got  the  Nettle  Tree  (Celtis  occiden- 
talis)  to  ripen  its  seed,  and  obtained  fruit  from  what  was  at  first 
called  the  Date  Plum  (Diospyrus  virginiana),  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Persimmon,  a  name  familiar  to  many,  since  it  is  borne 
by  the  winner  of  this  year’s  Derby.  Probably  Laurus  sassafras 
and  Sophora  pendula,  specimens  of  which  were  noteworthy,  came 
here  from  Bishop  Compton’s  collection.  Catesby  sent  in  the 
American  Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus),  and  a  very  venerable 
and  rugged  Wistaria  was  one  of  its  treasures.  Amongst  the  old 
trees,  the  curious  variety  of  Oak  called  Quercus  fulhamensis,  like, 
yet  not  identical  with,  another  known  as  the  Lucombe  Oak,  dates 
from  about  1770.  How  it  was  produced  is  uncertain.  The  original 
Fulham  Oak  still  exists,  I  believe  ;  the  acorns  from  it,  however, 
mostly  produce  plants  near  to  the  type  of  the  common  Oak,  and 
the  variety  has  had  to  be  propagated  by  grafting.  Palms  and 
Ferns  during  the  later  years  of  the  nursery  occupied  a  long  range 
of  houses,  quantities  of  choice  and  popular  kinds  being  on 
show.  Many  persons  made  a  first  acquaintance  at  Fulham 
with  the  dwarf  but  attractive  species  Asplenium  fragrans ; 
unfortunately  it  is  a  slow  grower,  and  has  never  become  generally 
distributed,  though  it  reached  us  from  the  West  Indies  nearly 
100  years  ago. 

Taking  the  road  to  Fulham,  going  through  Brompton ,  we  pass 
afterwards  a  district  called  Purser’s  Cross.  Local  historians  have 
not  agreed  whether  it  was  named  after  a  ship’s  purser,  who  met 
hereabout  with  some  fatal  disaster,  or  if  it  bore  originally  the  name 
of  “Parson’s  Cross,”  as  a  cross  was  put  up  guiding  people  to 
the  parson’s  house  in  the  olden  time.  Purser’s  Cross  Nursery 
disappeared  a  few  years  since ;  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  Fulham  Nursery,  incorrectly.  Probably  it  dated  only  from 
this  century,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Georgian  writers  upon 
suburban  gardens.  One  Nathaniel  Daunsar  (for  so  they  spelt  the 
surname  then)  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  among  the 
benefactors  of  Fulham,  and  it  is  likely  the  Dancers  were  hereditary 
farmers  of  the  locality.  Their  nursery  at  Purser’s  Cross  was 
remarkable  for  its  large  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
especially  evergreens.  Shortly  before  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
A.  Dancer  it  suifered  a  serious  loss,  the  seed  warehouses  and 
packing  sheds  being  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1876. 
Also  at  this  suburb  there  was  a  celebrated  garden  belonging  to 
Mr.  Ord,  commenced  in  1756,  which  Loudon  visited  sixty  years 
since.  He  remarks  that  he  saw  there  a  flourishing  Japanese 
Gingko  Tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  probably  the  tallest  in 
Britain,  60  feet  high,  and  about  seventy  years  old.  There  was  a 
Constantinople  Hazel,  40  feet  high,  and  a  Black  Walnut  of  60  feet, 
also  a  Lombardy  Poplar,  10  feet  in  girth,  that  had  made  100  feet. 
A  curious  sample  of  the  Moss  Rose  had  been  layered  till  it 
extended  ever  the  ground  for  many  yards.  Subsequently  the 
ground  was  purchased  by  Lord  Ravenswortb,  and  the  residence, 
with  its  garden,  took  his  name. 

Between  Brompton  and  Purser’s  Cross  is  Walham  Green,  so 
called,  properly  Wendon  Green,  quite  rural  when  Bartholomew 
Rocque  had  a  nursery  there  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  culture  of  Vines, 
having  a  plantation  of  them  for  wine  making.  The  son  studied 
agriculture  as  well  as  flowers,  and  tried  many  experiments  with 
grasses,  selling  not  only  the  seeds,  but  turf  per  foot  for  pro¬ 
pagation.  He  also  translated  from  the  Dutch  a  treatise  on  the 
Hyacinth,  which  he  published  in  1753,  desiring  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  a  flower  very  little  known.  At  Parson’s  Green,  nearer 
the  Thames,  Collinson  notes  that  he  saw,  October  18th,  1765,  Mr. 
Roger’s  vineyard  of  Burgundy  Grapes,  the  fruit  just  then  ripe,  the 
Vines  being  large  and  strong.  This  place  is  memorable  becaase  of 
its  association  with  the  Rench  family  for  many  years.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  they  owned  a  nursery  and  market  garden  at  Soath- 
fleld.  Parson’s  Green.  One  of  the  Rench  family  reached  the  age  of 
ninety- nine,  and  his  son  100  years,  which  says  something  for  the 
healthiness  of  garden  pursuits.  Nathaniel  supplied  from  his 
nursery  the  avenues  of  Elms  in  St.  James’  Park,  and  produced 
some  of  the  early  varieties  of  the  Holly.  Some  think  he  introduced 
the  Moss  Rose  from  Holland,  and  it  seems  to  be  correct  that  he 
had  the  first  Pine  Strawberries.  The  garden  attached  to  a  house 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Child  had  some  remarkable  trees,  and  so  had 
that  of  Peterborough  House  ;  its  grounds  and  houses  were  famous 
in  Georgian  times  for  curious  and  choice  plants. 

Faulkner  seventy  years  ago  spoke  of  Fulham  as  London’s  chief 
fruit  and  kitchen  garden  on  the  west,  and  even  yet  it  supplies  the 
markets  to  a  diminished  extent.  '  Amongst  its  specialities  were 
aromatic  herbs.  Marrows,  Celery,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Lettuces,  and 
small  salad.  Of  the  market  gardeners  who  once  “  flourished  ” 
there,  the  names  of  Bagley,  Steel,  and  Maiyear  stand  out 
prominently. — J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Dendrorixim  Hookerianum. 


When  well  grown  this  is  a  beantiful  Orchid,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  one  does  not  see  it  more  frequently  in  small  as  well 
as  large  collections.  Some  time  since  I  saw  several  fine  plants 
with  growths  quite  3  feet  in  length,  and  these  bore  many  flowers. 
The  latter,  as  a  rule,  measure  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  of  a  deep  rich  yellow  colour.  The  lip  is  velvety  yellow,  and 
there  are  two  blotches  of  deep  yellow  in  the  throat.  This  noble 
Dendrobium  is  also,  I  believe,  known  as  D.  chrysotis,  under  which 
name  it  is  sometimes  figured.  The  illustration  (fig.  44)  will  convey 
to  readers  a  better  idea  of  this  grand  Orchid  than  will  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mine. — Orciiidist. 

Dendrorium  Deari. 

Introduced  from  the  Phillipine  Islands  in  1882,  this  useful 
Dendrobium  has  made  its  way  %  its  undoubted  merit  to  a  very 
popular  position,  its  free  flowering  nature,  and  the  many  purposes 
to  which  the  blossoms  may  be  put,  rendering  it  what  may  be  termed 
everybody’s  Orchid  ;  that  is  to  say,  everybody  that  has  plenty  of 
heat  at  command  during  the  growing  season,  for  it  is  quite  tropical 
in  its  requirements,  and  delights  in  a  house  dripping  with  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture,  and  a  strong  brisk  temperature.  A  good  light  is 
also  essential,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs 
properly,  and  unless  this  is  done  the  plant  flowers  but  poorly.  The 
growths  start  early  in  the  season,  and  want  plenty  of  time,  as  the 
progress  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  some  other  kinds.  Upon  the  apex 
of  the  new  growth,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  older  bulbs  as  well 
the  flowers  occur  in  large  dense  panicles,  each  one  measuring  about 
2^  inches  across. 

After  these  blossoms  are  over  the  plants  may  with  advantage 
be  hung  up  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  light  vinery  or  Peach  house  close 
to  the  roof  glass,  and  though  not  requiring  to  be  dried  as  much 
as  some  of  the  deciduous  group,  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
must  at  this  season  be  sensibly  diminished.  They  will  steady 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  without  any  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  this  is  just  what  is  needed.  The  winter  minimum 
temperature  must  not  be  less  than  45°,  and  the  sun  muit  at  this 
time  shine  full  on  the  plant.  Baskets  or  pans  may  be  used  for 
growing  them  in,  but  neither  must  be  large,  for  the  roots,  though 
produced  in  plenty,  are  not  so  ambitious  in  pushing  away  from 
the  centre  of  growth  as  some  others,  and  all  Dendrobiums  like  to 
“feel  their  pot,”  as  the  term  goes.  The  roots  cannot  thrive  in 
a  large  body  of  compost  that  holds  considerable  moisture.  They 
like  to  crowd  each  other  and  twine  closely  about  the  drainage  and 
the  hard  yet  porous  surface  of  the  pan,  or  over  the  basket  rods. 

Equal  parts  of  good  peat  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  is  all  that  is 
needed  as  the  basis  of  the  compost,  adding  to  this  plenty  of  rough 
lumps  of  charcoal  and  crocks.  If  grown  in  pans,  half  the  depth  of 
these  should  be  filled  with  drainage  ;  the  baskets,  having  more 
capacity,  may  be  filled  to  within  1  inch  or  1^  inch,  according  to 
the  size.  The  roots  are  not  very  long-lived,  consequently  when 
repotting  all  the  decayed  ones  must  be  cut  out,  as  well  as  any 
part  of  the  compost  likely  to  become  soar  or  waterlogged.  In 
doing  this  care  is  necessary  not  to  disturb  the  sound  ones  more 
than  can  possibly  be  avoided,  also  in  pressing  the  new  compost  in 
with  the  dibber  they  are  apt  to  be  snapped. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  repotting  small  plants  of  this  description 
to  wrap  a  little  new  material  about  the  roots  with  the  hand  before 
placing  in  the  pots,  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  plant  steady  in  position 
and  the  roots  are  less  liable  to  injury.  The  base  of  the  bulbs  must 
be  kept  well  above  the  rims,  and  the  compost  when  finished  trimmed 
off  to  a  neat  cone,  dibbling  in  a  few  points  of  sphagnum  here  and 
there  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  compost  as  to  moisture.  Very 
little  water  is  needed  after  potting  until  new  roots  are  being  pro¬ 
duced,  when  the  supply  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  mature. 

CyPRIPEDIUM  SCIIRODERiE. 

It  does  not  seem  long  since  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  so  rare 
and  valuable  as  to  be  included  in  the  best  collections  only,  but  such 
is  the  far-growing  character  of  this  class  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  noble  specimens  of  it,  that  when  in  bloom  are  most  beautiful 
objects.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  good  longiflorum,  and  like  that  fine 
species  throws  up  its  spikes  of  flowers  that  bloom  successively  over 
a  long  period,  large  species  being  seldom  out  of  bloom.  Its  parents 


are  O.  Sedeni—itself  a  hybrid— and  0.  caudatum,  the  latter  being 
the  seed  bearer,  and  the  flowers  much  resemble  those  of 
C.  caudatum  in  the  narrow  pouch  and  long  twisted  petals.  As 
mentioned  above  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  consequently  may  bo  given 
rather  a  large  pot  and  fairly  substantial  compost.  I  have  been 
successful  with  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  chopped 
sphagnum,  plenty  of  rough  nodules  of  charcoal  being  added  to  this 
to  insure  its  keeping  open.  The  best  time  to  repot  is  the  early 
spring,  and  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  the  plant  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Still,  if  they  are  in  bad  condition  there  must  be  no  half 
•  meaiures  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  turn  it  right  out  and  wash 
every  root  clear  of  the  old  compost  than  to  place  old  or  sour  stuff  in 
the  new  pots. 

It  is  advi.sable  in  such  a  case  to  use  less  loam  and  more 
sphagnum  and  potiherds  than  advised  for  healthy  plants.  In 
potting  keep  the  roots  just  below  the  rims,  only  the  very  smallest 
plants  requiring  to  be  elevated,  as  is  usual  with  epiphytal  kinds. 
The  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house  suits  it  well,  but  the  leaves  must 
be  carefully  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  or  they  will  be  much 
damaged  in  appearance.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed  the  whole  year 
roand,  as  it  seems  never  entirely  at  rest,  but  of  course  during 


FIG.  44. — DENDROBIUM  HOOKERIANUM. 


winter  tho  roots  will  not  run  so  dry  as  they  do  in  the  summer 
months.  C.  Schroderse  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Baroness 
Schroder,  and  was  raised  in  the  Chelsea  nurseries  by  Mr.  Seden, 
where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1883. — If.  R.  R. 


MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

(  Continued  from  page  172.) 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  who  read  and  observe  that  the  bulk  of 
our  leading  men  are  self-made  men.  The  “  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table  ”  lays,  “  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  self-made  than  not 
made  at  all.”  So  far  as  practical  gardeners  are  concerned,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  the  best  way  of  being  made  ; 
even  further  may  one  go,  and  say  it  is  the  only  way  of  being  made. 
There  are  many  truths  not  revealed  until  later  on  in  life,  and  then 
there  are  many  cloaks  for  men  to  throw  over  their  failures  to  hide 
them  from  an  unsympathetic  world.  By  this  means  a  man  may  not 
only  deceive  others,  but  it  often  results  in  deceiving  himself.  Ifc 
is  of  vital  importance  that  our  lads  of  the  bothy  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  seem,  for  there  are 
many  delusions  environing  life  that  want  exposing.  Sooner  or 
later  some  of  these  mists  are  dispelled,  for  only  a  brief  interval, 
perhaps,  and  some  stern  facts  are  presented  ;  the  irrevocable  laws 
governing  success  or  failure  are  clearly  defined  though  not  acknow¬ 
ledged.  It  is  so  comfortable  to  pity  one’s  self,  but,  on  reflection, 
how  contemptible  it  is.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  matter  to  discuss,  but 
very  necessary  to  clear  away  from  our  start  in  life — the  bothy — all 
such  hallucinations.  That  is,  indeed,  the  chief  object  of  these 
papers,  and  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  Pitt,  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who,  in  replying  to  a  contemporary’s  assertion  that  & 
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certain  measure  was  “  impossible  ”  said,  “  Impossible  ?  I  trample 
upon  impossibilities.” 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  of  our  boys  in  the  bothy  who 
have  mistaken  their  vocation  in  life,  and  to  such  anything  advanced 
here  will  have  but  little  meaning.  This  is  right  enough.  These 
remarks  are  not  for  them.  No  gardener  would  wish  to  help  them 
further  in  what  must  be  the  greatest  delusion  of  all,  or  attempt  to 
mould  a  character  which  will  not  keep  shape.  They  do  not  like 
their  work,  and  so  far  as  bothy  life  is  concerned  they  mean  to  have 
a  “good  time,”  endeavouring  to  escape  from  orthodox  physical  and 
mental  work  at  each  and  every  opportunity.  Their  influence  is 
contagious,  and  consequently  mischievous  ;  and  where  its  presence 
is  felt  it  would  be  better  for  all  if  it  was  peremptorily  rectified  by 
the  “  head  ”  than  allowed  to  continue. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us  have  had  experience  of  bullying  in 
our  school  days,  and  though  this  may  not  take  the  more  active  form 
of  terrorism  in  the  bothy,  its  malignant  influence  is  not  less 
apparent.  For  two  years  I  lived  under  its  politest  form,  but  little 
short  of  what  is  now  termed  boycotting,  and  although  no  principles 
were  sacrificed,  for  that  would  mean  the  inevitable  breakdown  to 
all,  it  was  not  good  to  be,  and  to  feel,  alone.  One  alone,  without 
even  a  few  words  of  encouragement  from  my  master,  which  would 
have  considerably  altered  matters.  However,  all  things  come  to 
those  who  wait,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  on  leaving,  due 
recognition  came.  I  left  that  bothy  without  regret,  but  conscious 
of  having  gained  a  victory.  Our  master  was  a  good  master,  a 
clever  gardener,  never  interfering  in  non-working  hours,  or  placing 
a  foot  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  bothydom.  That  was  the  one 
thing  needful. 

Two  years  is,  I  think,  the  minimum  time  a  lad  should  serve  in 
the  one  situation,  and,  also,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
much  longer  term  is  not  advisable.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
few  large  establishments  in  which  one  may  be  shifted  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department  advantageously,  yet  a  keenly  observant  youth 
will  not  fail  to  note  all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and  it  is  good 
while  the  opportunity  occurs  to  see  as  much  of  the  world  and  other 
men’s  methods  as  possible.  A  rolling  stone,  too,  will  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  polish  in  its  journeyings,  and,  I  think,  the  youth 
who  is  various-placed  in  widely  divergent  localities  will  be  least 
disposed  to  adopt  the  dialect  of  any  one  of  them  ;  moreover,  he 
will  tone  down  his  own  provincialism  which  may  exist  in  spite  of 
school  grammar.  Admittedly  it  is  a  small  matter,  one  which  may 
never  impress  him  as  of  any  importance,  but  it  must  have  some 
bearing  in  after  life  when  his  duties  lay  with  those  of  refined  and 
educated  tastes,  those  with  whom  he  will  have  to  come  in  contact 
and  be  to  some  extent  associated  with. 

The  greater  danger  lies,  perhaps,  in  becoming  an  annual, 
flitting  from  place  to  place,  therefore  I  would  lay  some  stress  on 
the  advisability  of  taking  two  years  as  a  minimum  for  our  pro¬ 
bationer  in  one  situation.  The  error  more  often  consists  of  staying 
too  short  than  too  long.  “  The  work  is  too  hard,”  “  The  hours 
are  too  long,”  are  excuses  that  serve  to  propel  an  erratic  youth 
from  place  to  place.  Take  the  hardest  place,  the  longest  hours, 
with  the  most  exacting  of  masters,  and  fairly  sum  up  the  amount 
of  leisure  a  two-years  tenancy  of  one  bothy  will  provide,  and  there 
may  be  less  endeavour  to  shunt  its  responsibility  on  to  such  poor 
lines  of  excuse. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of  most  lads,  when  by  reason  of 
invidious  comparisons  being  made  by  them  with  youths  of  other 
professions,  they  are  apt  to  feel  a  little  contempt  for  their  calling. 
Greater  facility  is  afforded  for  this  in  the  vicinity  of  lar^e  towns. 
This  false  feeling  does  not  entirely  pr  ceed  from  the  young  men 
whom  it  direccly  concerns,  and  upon  whom  its  baneful  influence  is 
exerted.  Why  any  class  should  be  ashamed  of  its  calling  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  To  enable  one  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary 
to  embrace  a  far  wider  social  field,  in  many  phases  of  which  it  is 
clearly  exemplified.  In  a  sparsely  populated  rural  district,  where 
no  sound  of  the  railway  whistle  was  ever  borne  over  the  breezy 
hills,  and  where  we  of  the  bothy  were  styled  by  the  simple-minded 
country  folk  “the  young  gentlemen  from  the  gardens,”  such 
thoughts,  I  know,  never  entered  our  heads ;  but  in  the  next  remove 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  manufacturing  centre,  where  we 
were  known  as  “  them  gardeners,”  with  a  derogatory  inflection  on 
the  simple  words,  the  case  was  entirely  different.  On  some  of  our 
most  promising  lads  this  had  a  deleterious  effect,  leading  them  into 
extravagance  of  manners  and  dress  in  their  desire  when  outside  the 
garden  walls  to  be  taken  for  something  else. 

One  lad  had,  somehow,  among  some  casual  acquaintances, 
managed  to  be  taken,  or  rather  mistaken,  for  a  bank  clerk,  and  I 
was  a  witness  to  his  mortification  when  some  of  his  quondam  friends 
on  viewing  the  gardens  found  him  the  spruce  and  dapper,  now 
dirty  and  dilapidated,  washing  pots.  Another,  who  was  supported 
in  his  extravagance  by  well-to-do  friends,  would  not  know  his  own 
comrades  when  walking  out  in  all  his  war-paint.  "What  a  petty, 


miserable  feeling  this  is  !  It  is  not  worthy  of  our  boys  and  their 
calling.  Young  subjects  of  bothydom,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
sham  ;  sham  from  head  to  foot  in  shoddy  garments  bedecked  in 
Brummagem  jewelry.  Be  real,  healthy  minded,  as  well  as  sound 
in  body.  Never  mind  pinning  on  the  cuffs,  with  other  discomforts, 
for  other  eyes  which  will  seldom  be  deceived.  If  you  must  have 
friends  outside,  and  they  will  not  take  you  as  you  are,  and  for  what 
you  are,  be  sure  they  are  friends  (?)  you  can  well  do  without. — 
An  Old  Bov. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FLORAL  FEAST. 

Such  a  title  as  the  above  sounds  a  trifle  presumptuoss,  and  savours 
somewhat  of  an  immense  flower  show  or  the  Floral  Hall  at  Covent 
Garden  on  a  market  morning.  But  it  is  with  neither  of  these  to  which 
the  following  notes  relate,  but  to  the  spectacle  provided  by  one  firm  of 
seed  merchants.  At  the  recent  Shrewsbury  fSte  one  house  brought  its 
own  tents,  three  in  all,  and  completely  filled  them  with  a  display  the 
magnitude  of  which  visitors  to  the  famous  gala  are  well  acquainted. 
To  the  horticultural  world  to  mention  the  name  of  Sutton  &  Sons  with 
reference  to  this  exhibit  is  now  a  superfluity,  for  it  is  to  their  astonishing 
enterprise  that  we  were  indebted  for  this  treat.  So  superb  were  the 
products  staged  that  it  was  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a 
special  visit  to  Reading  that  a  few  words  regarding  the  things  at  home 
might  be  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  who 
are  ever  interested  in  the  very  much  up-to-date  doings  of  this  great 
house.  Editorial  permission  having  been  sought  and  obtained,  the 
journey  was  made  on  a  recent  day,  and  what  was  seen  and  something  of 
what  was  thought  is  detailed  in  the  subjoined  paragraphs. 

Before  getting  thorou|;hly  under  weigh  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable 
to  say  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  mention  in  detail  all  that  was  seen, 
for,  of  course,  hundreds  of  readers  will  have  been  to  see  the  stocks  for 
themselves,  and  will  thus  know  as  much  (probably  more)  about  them 
as  the  writer.  Nevertheless,  as  everyone  has  not  been,  because  every¬ 
one  does  not  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do,  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  be  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  ones.  It  were  better,  however,  that 
all  should  see  the  beauty  of  the  display  themselves,  to  judge  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  this  jear, 
they  can  make  a  mental  note  of  their  decided  intention  of  going  next 
season  if  all  is  well.  Perhaps  many  will  think  that  an  open  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Buttons’  would  not  be  appreciated  by  the  firm,  but  let 
them  not  be  mistaken,  for  the  hand  of  welcome  is  ever  extended  to  the 
gardener  and  lover  of  gardening  by  the  members  of  the  house  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  by  their  qualified  representatives.  If  the  visitor  be 
diffident  in  formulating  an  introduction,  he  can  adopt  that  of  the  scnbe, 
and  say  he  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal,  and  it  will  amply  suffice, 
as  personal  experience  has  proved. 

At  the  outset  a  difficulty  is  met,  and  that  is  to  know  with  which  of 
the  flowers  to  deal  first.  There  are  Begonias  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 
Gloxinias,  with  various  flowers  in  the  nursery  ground  and  at  the  farm 
that  must  have  a  few  words.  Perhaps  no  better  course  can  be  adopted 
than  to  commence  with  the 

Begonias. 

These,  of  all  the  many  summer  flowers  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nurseries,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Ere  the  door  of  a  h'  use  is  opened 
masses  of  crimson,  of  yellow,  of  scarlet,  of  white,  of  pink,  and  of  orange 
scarlet  greet  the  eye  and  enforce  close  inspection.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  the  chief  of  the  flower  seed  department,  we 
enter  the  house  at  once  and  find  the  display,  beautiful  as  it  was  from 
without,  intensified  when  within.  Briefly,  the  characteristics  of  the 
singles  (for  it  is  at  this  section  we  are  now  looking)  are  dwarfness  and 
sturdiness  of  habit,  handsome  leafage,  profuseness  of  flowering,  and  rich, 
clear,  decided  colours  in  the  blooms.  These  desirable  attributes  are  the 
fruits  of  the  incessant  course  of  hybridisation  to  which  the  plants  have 
been  subjected  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  work  has  been  placed 
the  best  energies  of  men  of  the  ripest  experience,  and  the  goal  has  ever 
been  the  accentuation  of  good  points  and  the  total  elimination  of  bad 
ones.  The  summit  may  not  yet  have  been  reached,  at  any  rate  the  work 
still  goes  on,  and  only  the  hand  of  time  can  show  us  the  results. 

Of  the  si.x  colours  represented  in  this  house  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  with  certainty  the  best.  In  each  the  flowers  stand  up  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  are  very  symmetrical,  and  of  great  substance.  The 
plants  are  in  5-inch  pots,  and  had  been  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
February.  So  great  is  the  care  taken  in  saving  the  seeds  that  in  several 
beds  out  of  doors  in  which  the  plants  are  flowering  scarcely  a  “  rogue  ” 
is  to  be  seen,  though  absolutely  no  selection  has  been  made.  No 
higher  recommendation  of  a  strain  of  seeds  could  be  wished  forlihan 
this.  While  the  stock  which  proves  the  adaptability  to  pot  culture  of 
the  Reading  Begonias,  the  rich  display  in  the  outdoor  beds  tells  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  are  equally  suited  to  that  system  of  culture.  The 
condition  of  the  plants  as  regards  leafage  and  flowers  demonstrates  how 
thoroughly  conversant  are  the  growers  with  the  requirements  of  the 
plants. 

In  another  house  we  find  plants  of  the  same  strain,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  just  one  year  older.  The  flowers  of  almost  the  whole  of  these 
had  been  fertilised,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  stock  of  seeds  will 
bo  saved.  Of  course  they  are  in  larger  pots  than  those  previously 
referred  to,  and  the  plants  are  of  greater  dimensions,  but  the  excellent 
characteristics  are  equally  as  marked  as  in  the  younger  ones*  Besides 
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the  colomrs  particularised  there  are  many  others,  but  those  named  must 
suffice  for  these  notes.  Of  the  thousands  of  plants  none  was  seen  that 
was  unhealthy,  and  the  majority  were  as  good,  or  better,  than  would  be 
seen  at  most  exhibitions. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  doubles,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  sturdy  habit  and  floriferousness  of  the  plants — indeed  these 
points  seem  peculiar  to  the  strain — with  a  marvellous  symmetry,  depth, 
and  substance  of  flower.  Instead  of  a  bloom  with  big  guard  petals  and 
a  mass  of  tiny  petals  within,  we  have  here  in  large  numbers  of  the 
flowers  the  smoothness  and  substance  of  the  petals  of  the  Kose  and  the 
Camellia.  This  is  an  extremely  desirable  point  to  aim  at  in  hybridising, 
as  it  certainly  gives  us  a  flower  of  much  greater  beauty.  There  are 
hundreds  of  doubles  of  the  same  age  as  the  singles,  and  the  range  of 
colour  is  extremely  wide.  There  are  all  the  well  known  hues  in  more 
than  customary  good  characters,  with  some  new  breaks,  of  which  more 
will  certainly  be  heard  in  the  future.  Several  houses  and  beds  are 
libeded  to  accommodate  the  plants,  and  as  a  collection,  raised  entirely 
from  seeds  since  February,  1895,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  that 
can  be  found  in  the  country. 

do  well  are  the  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  known  as  specialities  of 
Sutton’s  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  their  beauty 
now.  As  one  of  the  sights  at  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries,  however,  we 
must  mention  the  happy  assooiations  of  this  section  with  the  tuberous- 
rooted  ones,  the  latter  forming  the  centre  of  the  beds,  with  the  former 
planted  as  a  broad  margin.  The  six  chief  varieties  are  Sutton’s  Duchess 
of  Elinburgh,  Crimson  Gem,  Princess  Beatrice,  After  Glow,  and  Duchess 
of  York,  with  Reading  Snowflake,  and  for  fear  of  missing  the  best, 
growers  should  try  all  of  them,  when  they  are  sure  to  be  right. 

Gloxinias. 

For  some  considerable  time  now  the  Reading  strain  of  Gloxinias  has 
been  familiar  to  gardeners  and  amateurs.  It  is  a  strain  distinct  from  all 
others  in  its  large,  bold  leaves,  besides  which  it  has  massive  and  richly 
or  delicately  hued  flowers.  The  plants  seen  are  young,  having  come 
from  seeds  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  Begonias,  but  there  is  a 
wonderful  evenness  amongst  them,  for  all  were  about  the  same  size  and 
carrying  an  equal  number  of  blooms.  Other  plants  of  these,  again,  are 
being  fertilised  to  be  reserved  for  seeding,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
thousands  of  customers  an  enormous  number  of  seeds  is  required.  Most 
of  the  varieties  are  to  be  had  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds,  and  doubtless 
these  sometimes  contain  prizes  in  the  form  of  new  and  distinct  varieties, 
but  to  have  the  best  results  from  the  strain  the  named  varieties  should  be 
secured. 

Anent  these  named  varieties  a  few  remarks  may  well  be  made,  for 
they  are  above  the  common  in  all  respects.  They  thrive  remarkably 
well  with  ordinarily  good  treatment,  and  develop  flowers  of  unusual  size, 
substance,  and  colour.  The  chastely  beautiful  Her  Majesty  is  now  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  floriferous  in  cultivation . 
Brilliantly  conspicuous  are  the  two  vaiieties  known  as  Reading  Scarlet 
and  Reading  Crimson,  while  Sutton’s  Purple  is  equally  good  in  its  style. 
The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  soft  rose-coloured  blooms  of  Princess  May 
will  insure  it  great  popularity,  as  also  will  the  sky-blue  flowers  of 
Sutton’s  Azure  Blue.  Two  others  remain  to  be  noted,  the  one  a  purple 
with  a  white  band  and  the  other  a  crimson  with  a  white  band,  named 
respectively  Duchess  of  York  and  Duke  of  York.  They,  with  those 
previously  mentioned,  are  simply  superb. 

Phloxes,  Peiunias,  and  Hollyhocks. 

To  leave  these  nurseries  without  a  glance  at  the  flowers  out  of  doors 
would  be  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  flowers,  for  they  are  in  their  way  as 
good  and  as  useful  as  those  that  have  already  been  noted.  The  dryness 
of  the  season  seems  scarcely  to  have  prejudicially  affected  the  plants, 
for  they  are  flowering  in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  Phloxes  especially 
seeming  like  a  carpet  of  flowers.  True  the  plants  have  not  become  quite 
so  large  as  in  a  more  congenial  season  they  would  do,  but  this  is 
rendered  inconspicuous  by  the  glorious  display  of  flowers.  The  varieties 
are  those  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  beautiful  is 
the  display  they  make  when  grown  in  an  immense  mass  as  here.  They 
are  grown,  too,  for  the  plants  are  no  mere  straggling  specimens,  but 
are  dwarf  and  sturdy,  as  they  should  be  when  the  best  results  are  aimed 
at.  Another  strain  of  P.  Drummondi  is  that  designated  “  Dwarf 
Compact,”  which  for  beds  is  unrivalled.  The  plants  attain  to  a  height 
■of  about  half  a  foot,  and  are  covered  with  flowers. 

Select  a  reajly  first-class  strain  of  Petunia  seeds,  and  after  raising  the 
plants  carefully  place  them  in  beds  in  the  full  sunshine,  and  the  result 
will  be  charming  ia  the  variations  of  form  and  colour  that  will  be  found 
amongst  the  flowers.  Walking  amongst  the  perfectly  grown  plants  at 
Reading  the  fullest  possible  extent  of  their  beauty  may  be  emphatically 
realised  by  the  uninitiated,  and  nowhere  will  the  lesson  be  better  learned. 
There  can  be  seen  double  and  single  flowers,  fimbriated  and  unfimbriated, 
dwarf  and  tall,  but  all  conspicuous  alike  for  their  beauty.  But  let  all 
see  for  themselves.  Now  a  word  regarding  the  Hollyhocks,  and  we 
must  pass  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  The  hundreds  of  specimens 
are  several  feet  in  height,  and  above  the  bold  leafage  at  the  base  the 
stems  are  wreathed  in  flowers,  creating  a  remarkable  display.  Of  the 
other  flowers  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  say  nothing,  richly  though 
they  deserved  to  be  mentioned. 

Ten  Minutes  at  the  Farm. 

Very  few  visitors  to  the  Reading  seed  warehouses  and  nurseries 
will  leave  without  having  bad  a  few  minutes  at  the  Farm,  which,  as 


is  well  known,  is  situated  somewhat  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
between  the  Great  Western  and  South-Western  Railways.  The 
elaborate  trials  carried  out  here  always  prove  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  interest  to  horticulturists,  and  to  adequately  deal  with 
the  whole  would  neoessitate  the  utilisation  of  several  more  pages  of 
the  Journal.  These,  however,  are  not  available,  so  we  must  perforce  be 
content  with  the  mention  of  one  or  two  specialities  that  are  seen  in 
such  good  form.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  by  the  way,  that  the  soil  here  ia 
of  a  very  sandy  and  poor  nature.  No  water  is  given  to  the  plants,  so 
that  they  should  do  even  better  in  gardens  better  situated  in  these 
respects.  The  wonder  is  that  in  seasons  such  as  the  one  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  that  the  cultivators  are  Able  to  insure  such  a  stocky 
and  floriferous  gDwth  in  the  plants. 

Very  attractive  is  the  giant  white  Sultan,  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  older  forms,  as  also  are  one  or  two  other  forms  that  will  be  heard  of 
later.  A  rosy  scarlet  Larkspur  with  double  flowers  is  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  also  is  Lavatera  rosea  splendens,  a 
variety  with  single  and  richly  coloured  flowers,  which  stand  remarkably 
well  in  a  cut  state  when  placed  in  water.  Then  there  are  Cardamines, 
Salpiglossis,  Sunflowers,  Brachycomes,  Poppies,  Scocks,  and  others, 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  particularised.  Everyone  must  gain  in 
knowledge  who  visits  Suttons,  no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  year  the 
journey  is  made — at  least  such  is  the  decided  opinion  of — A  Journal 
Reader. 


BASHAM  COURT. 

To  be  once  more  among  the  Hops  and  fruit  is  to  a  Kentish  man 
what  the  ocean  is  to  the  mariner.  In  each  case  the  surroundings  are 
congenial,  and  therefore  conducive  to  an  easy  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Such  thoughts  occurred  to  me  as  I  once  more  traversed  that  fair  valley, 
in  England’s  fertile  garden,  that  follows  the  winding  course  of  the 
“  Medway’s  silvery  stream.”  Having  been  for  some  years  in  a  distant 
county,  where  Hops  grow  not,  my  information  as  to  the  prospect  of  this 
year’s  crop  was  confined  to  the  information  given  in  conflicting  news¬ 
paper  reports.  Judging  by  these  I  expected  to  find  the  Hops  in  a  sorry 
plight,  but  to  my  welcomed  surprise  the  bine  looked  strong  and  healthy, 
and  was  in  many  places  just  coming  into  ”  burr.”  Acre  after  acre  of 
well-tilled  soil,  with  a  fine  crummy  surface,  absolutely  free  from  weeds, 
showed  plainly  that  the  Kentish  Hop  growers  practise  perfect  culture. 
They  deserve  success,  if  they  do  not  always  attain  it. 

This  valley  of  the  Medway  must  indeed  be  due  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  county,  for,  notwithstanding  the  prolonged  drought,  trees 
and  crops  by  no  means  presented  that  sorry  appearance  1  bad  noticed  in 
other  parts.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  rises  in  sharp  slopes  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the 
distant  horizon — in  situation  an  ideal  place  for  fruit  growing  and  wood 
ripening,  provided  abundance  of  water  were  at  command.  Apples  in 
the  numerous  orchards  passed  seemed  to  be  a  good  if  not  a  heavy  crop, 
and  I  noticed  young  trees  were  bearing  much  better  than  old  ones. 
Plums  seemed  to  be  the  only  real  failure.  So  far,  at  least,  I  seem  to 
have  somewhat  diverged  from  the  matter  to  be  expected  below  the 
heading  of  these  notes,  but  the  materials  crop  up  along  on  route  good 
reader,  for  in  a  four  mile  drive,  from  Maidstone  to  Barham  Court,  as 
great  an  acreage  of  Hops  and  fruit  may  be  seen  as  in  any  other  similar 
distance  in  Britain, 

The  gardens  of  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  at  the  place  above  named,  have 
long  been  famous  for  the  superb  examples  of  hardy  fruit  grown  in  them. 
Should  any  reader  be  unacquainted  with  the  past  achievements  of  the 
fruit  from  this  Kentish  garden  they  have  only  to  turn  to  back  numbers 
of  the  Journal  of  Hort'mdture  which  contain  reports  of  the  great 
fruit  shows,  to  find  the  Barham  Court  fruits  very  much  in  evidence. 

After  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  courteous  and  clever 
gardener  (Mr.  G.  Woodward)  we  proceeded  at  once  to  spend  the  few 
hours  at  our  disposal  in  closely  inspecting  the  large  and  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  not  barren  trees,  but  in  almost  every  instance  laden 
with  crops  of  unusual  promise.  Two  very  large  unheated  span-roofec‘ 
houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  I  remember 
these  years  ago  when  they  were  erected.  The  trees  were  then  prin¬ 
cipally  grown  in  pots,  and  the  house  had  no  side  lights-— it  was  simply 
a  glass  roof,  the  sides  being  at  all  times  open  to  the  weather.  Under 
these  conditions  the  trees  suffered  badly  from  mildew.  Side  lights  were 
then  provided ;  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  trees  was 
soon  apparent,  and  the  former  pest  has  given  but  little  trouble  since.  I 
have  seen  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I 
have  seen  them  bearing  grand  crops,  but  for  a  combination  of  simplicity 
in  culture  and  satisfactory  results  I  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  trees  as- 
here  seen.  They  are  standards,  planted  out  and  grown  exactly  as  they 
might  be  in  an  American  orchard.  The  trees  were  originally  planted  in 
three  or  four  rows,  but  they  grow  so  well  that  many  of  them  are  being 
removed  by  degrees,  so  that  in  time  those  planted  near  the  corners  and 
under  the  apex  of  the  house  will  fill  the  entire  space.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  the  houses  where  a  tree  had  been  removed  Mr.  Woodward  (who 
likes  to  be  early  in  the  field  with  a  good  thing)  has  planted  healthy 
trees  of  Rivers’  Early  Nectarine,  and  although  it  cost  2  or  3  guineas  as 
a  maiden  he  considers  it  a  profitable  investment.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  carrying  many  grand  fruits,  some  just  ripe,  others  fast  approaching 
that  stage,  while  fruits  of  other  varieties  in  the  same  home '‘ore  ijuitegreen. 
Further  comment  is,  I  think,  unnecessary.  In  this  house  were  also  fine 
tr^es  of  Lord  Napier,  Rivera’  Orange,  Elruge,  and  Pineapple.  Among 
Peaches,  Bellegarde  is  greatly  liked,  and  was  represented  by  several 
large  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  The  finest  tree  ia  the  whole  collection. 
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however,  was  Thames  Bank.  This  covered  an  enormous  amount  of  space, 
and  being  near  one  corner  of  the  house,  had  the  advantage  of  an  extra 
amount  of  light,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and  Princess  of  Wales 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  other  varieties  grown  as  standards.  As 
soon  88  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  shoots  are  freely  thinned,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  pruning  necessary,  except  to  keep  each  tree  clear  of  its 
neighbour.  Between  these  two  large  houses,  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
position  in  the  open  air,  is  a  standard  Peach  tree,  which  annually  bears 
a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  planted  in 
the  orthodox  way,  but  simply  laid  in  “  by  the  heels,”  in  soil  having  a 
large  per-centage  of  coal  ashes  in  its  composition.  As  the  conditions 
sppeared  to  suit  the  tree  it  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  such  poor  soil 
tne  growth  made  is  very  short-jointed  and  firm,  and  consequently  ripens 
well.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  regular  crops  produced. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  culture  on  walls  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass 
copings  is  conducted  in  a  masterly  way  throughout.  They  are  clean", 
healthy,  and  carrying  grand  crops.  One  very  large  example  frequently 
carries  forty  dozen  fruits,  and  although  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
count,  there  must,  I  think,  have  been  quite  that  number  upon  it  at  the 
time  of  iny  visit.  Sea  Eagle,  that  favourite  variety  for  the  exhibition 
table,  was  in  grand  form,  the  trees  being  large,  strong,  and  the  fruit 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Trees  of  Alexander  had  just  been  cleared  of 
their  crops,  and  Hale’s  Barlj  wanted  a  few  more  sunny  days  to  ripen 
the  highly  coloured  fruits.  All  the  best  varieties  of  both  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  grown.  Strong  young  trees  are  planted,  and  after  the 
first  shortening  are  allowed  to  cover  their  allotted  space  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  old  trees  with  bare  branches  at  the  base 
as  the  restrictive  trainers  used  to  tell  ns  we  should.  Pears  on  walls  are 
principally  trained  horizontally  or  as  diagonal  cordons,  and  though  the 
crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  usual,  it  is  by  no  means  a  light  one.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Glou  Mor§eau,  and  Duchesse  d’AngoulSme 
gave  promise  of  perfecting  many  grand  fruits.  The  collection  includes 
most  of  the  best  varieties,  but  those  enumerated  caught  my  eye  by  their 
censpicuousness,  and  were  remembered  as  old  and  familiar  friends. 

On  entering  one  of  the  fruit  gardens,  enclosed  by  walls,  1  noticed  a 
remarkable  change  had  been  effected  since  my  last  visit,  made  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago.  In  this  garden  a  series  of  iron  arches,  fences,  and 
pillars  were  erected  many  years  ago.  Apples  and  Pears  were  planted  and 
trained  to  them  with  mathematical  precision,  and  the  walks  were  edged 
with  low  horizontal  cordons  ;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  a  model  fruit  garden, 
in  which  the  trees  were  trained  in  the  true  French  style.  The  training, 
as  then  practised,  was  perfect ;  but  the  one  thing  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture  was  wanting — viz.,  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  The 
labour  expended  upon  the  trees  was  great,  the  reward,  proportionately, 
insignificant.  The  restriction  system  has,  therefore,  been  abandoned, 
and  the  trees,  no  matter  what  their  original  form  of  training  was,  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  freely.  The  shoots  are  now  thinly,  very  thinly, 
disposed,  and  some  of  them  are  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning. 

No  summer  pinching  is  now  practised,  as  Mr.  Woodward  maintains  to 
do  so  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
t  ees.  That  he  has  good  grounds  for  such  opinions  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fine  crops  of  grand  fruits  he  is  able  to  show  visiting  gardeners, 
and  1  doubt  not  that,  before  the  season  is  over,  exhibitors  will  be  able  to 
see  them  “  on  the  boards.”  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  good  accom- 
p]  ehment  in  the  way  of  liftirg  Apple  trees.  I  was  shown  four  trees  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old  which  were  lifted  and  planted  in  other 
pc  sitions  last  winter  ;  these  were  quite  healthy,  and  were  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit.  This  I  think  is  no  mean  achievement  during  a  dry 
season  like  the  present. 

The  stems  of  the  wall  trees  in  the  open  air.  are  at  Barham  Court 
protected  by  virgin  cork  or  bark  stripped  from  other  trees.  Strips 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  are  placed  against  the  stem  and 
fastened  by  means  of  string  or  wire  ;  this  Mr.  Woodward  avers  prevents 
the  bark  of  the  young  trees  becoming  hard  and  tough,  and  causes  it 
to  grow  clean  and  smooth.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  as  when  trees  are  trained  to  a  wall  the 
stem  is  deprived  of  the  protection  from  sun  which  the  branches  give 
to  a  bush  of  standard  trees. 

Where  fruit  is  grown  on  such  an  extensive  scale  water  is,  of  course, 
an  important  item  to  be  reckoned  with.  Fortunately  a  good  supply  is 
obtained  here.  This  is  pumped  from  the  Medws  y  into  a  large  iron  tank, 
whence  it  flows  freely  to  any  part  of  the  garden.  Thus  we  find  that 
soil,  situation,  and  an  ample  supply  of  tepid  water  secure  conditions 
at  once  suitable  for  successful  fruit  growing  and  good  gardening  gene¬ 
rally,  But  these  conditions  will  not  alone  secure  success.  Skill,  energy, 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  chief  are  required  to  us'  such  resources 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  gardens  at  Barham  Court  are  presided  over 
by  such  a  chief,  who  is  fortunate  in  having  a  liberal  and  considerate 
employer,  whom  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to  serve. 

So  much  space  has  been  taken  up  in  attempting  to  do  justice  to  this 
famous  fruit  garden,  that  only  a  few  words  can  be  devoted  to  the  kitchen 
garden  and  glass  department,  but  good  work  is  apparent  everywhere. 
The  houses  are  light  Structures  admirably  adapted  for  growing  plenty 
of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter  months,  and  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  summer  time.  Bach  of  these  crops  are  grown  in  a  way  that 
shows  their  culture  is  thoroughly  understood.  Indeed,  one  has  only  to 
know  Mr.  G.  Woodward  to  be  convinced  he  is  a  man  who  does  thoroughly 
everything  he  takes  in  hand. 

That  his  geniality  is  not  behind  his  cultural  achievements  I,  for  one, 
can  prove,  for  I  have  to  thank  him  for  causing  me  to  spend  a  few 
pleasant  hours,  which  flew  like  moments  on  the  wings  of  time. — 
E,  Dunkix 


Chrysanthemums  at  Strath pieldsa ye. 


Two  things  may  prevent  the  Duke  of  VVellington’s  able  gardener^ 
Mr,  McHattie,  from  competing  at  the  N  A.C.S.  grand  Jubilee  show  in 
November  next.  The  first  is  one  I  would  rather  not  refer  to,  and  the 
second  the  possibility,  such  as  besets  all  human  efforts,  that  some 
unlooked-for  failure  may  come  ere  the  competition  is  due.  But  so  far 
as  human  ability  can  prepare  for  the  competition,  it  does  seem  aa  if 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  effort  at  Strathfieldfaye.  . 

There  is  indeed  a  large  stock  of  plants  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
and  such  as  affords  to  their  experienced  grower  the  highest  satisfaction. 
In  all  counted,  marshalled  in  long  lines  of  from  twenty  to  100,  very 
nearly  1200  of  these  show  bloom  producing  plants,  mainly  in  10-inch 
pots,  though  perhaps  one-fourth  are  in  rather  smaller  ones.  In  many 
cases  buds  have  been  taken,  but  in  many  more  they  were  just  being- 
taken.  As  to  varieties  they  are  innumerable.  It  is  not  possible 
apparently  to  mention  one  of  repute  but  the  reply  is  "  We  have  it,”  and 
very  likely  150  varieties,  all  of  the  finest  form,  will  produce  none  too 
many  from  which  to  select  seventy-two  distinct  blooms  in  November 
next.  The  plants  have  retained  their  leafage  well,  and  the  wood  is 
bard. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  mildew,  and  should  aphis  appear  it  is  soon 
removed  by  applications  of  efllcient  insecticides.  Watering  is  done  very 
carefully  and  intelligently.  It  is  very  evident  the  man  in  whose  charge 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  understands  the  philosophy  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  watering.  Apart  from  this  huge  batch  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  plants  grown  for  conservatory  or  cutting  purposes.  How 
many  other  of  the  great  private  growers  there  may  be  who  are  preparing 
for  the  greatest  Chrysanthemum  contest  of  the  century  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  Probably  just  now  everyone  regards  his  prospects  of  success  as 
rosy.  Would  that  all  could  secure  the  full  reward  their  great  efforts  so 
truly  deserve. — A.  D. 

M.  Calvat's  Jubilee  Varieties. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Mons.  Calvat  has  done  much  toward® 
adding  to  and  improving  the  Japanese  section  of  Chrysanthemums  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  superior  varieties — to  wit,  Madame  Carnot, 
itself,  perhaps,  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  in  existence  at  the  present 
time.  Early  in  the  present  year  he  introduced  and  distributed  no  less 
than  thirty -four  sorts,  which  he  styled  his  Jubilee  set  in  commemoration 
of  the  celebration  of  the  N.C.S.  festival.  From  the  raiser’s  point  of 
view,  the  balk  of  these  are  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Chrysanthemum  world  f 
but  this,  of  course,  remains  to  be  proved. 

So  freely  were  they  distributed  amongst  leading  English  cultivators 
that  abundant  opportunity  has  been  given  to  test  the  ability  of  the  bulk 
of  them  to  uphold  their  recommendation.  Mons.  Calvat  is  far  too 
shrewd  a  man  of  business  and  too  good  a  judge  of  the  flower  to  allow 
his  enthusiasm  for  certain  varieties  to  get  the  better  of  discretion  in 
sounding  their  praises  that  we  may  safely  look  to  the  majority  of  the  set 
giving  us  superior  blossoms.  Quoting  from  a  letter  from  M.  Calvat  him¬ 
self  in  the  spring  he  says,  “  In  my  opinion,  Calvat’s  A.  Gold  is  superior 
even  to  Madame  Carnot.”  From  this  remark  I  am  looking  anxiously  to 
the  time  when  the  first  bloom  of  this  new  Chrysanthemum  opens  itself 
to  English  gaze. 

Judging  from  the  growth  of  no  less  than  twenty-  even  of  the  thirty- 
four  sorts  I  have  here  on  trial,  I  note  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
habit.  Instead  of  the  tall,  weakly,  attenuated  style  which  some  new 
varieties  formerly  contained,  the  present  set  offers  a  distinct  contrast 
in  this  respect.  With  me  the  plants  range  from  2  feet  high  to  5  feet 
6  inches.  In  no  case  will  any  grow  beyond  2  yards  this  year  ;  perhaps- 
next  year,  with  stronger  plants  to  stare  with,  we  may  find  them  a  trifle 
taller. 

Especially  pleasing,  however,  are  the  bulk  of  the  set  in  this  respect.. 
M.  Edouard  Andre  is  noteworthy.  Though  only  3  feet  in  height  the 
plant  carries  a  profusion  of  large  deeply  coloured  green  leaves,  and  is 
furnished  with  most  promising  buds,  apparently  “  taken  ”  at  the  rigiit 
moment  to  give  satisfactory  blooms.  L’Emindra  is  adother  exhibiting 
similar  tendencies  ;  the  manner  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Madame  Gustave  Henry  should  please  the  severe  critic  of  the  lanky 
growing  section.  Perfectly  formed  buds  are  procurable  on  plants  3  feet 
6  inches  from  the  top  of  the  pot.  M.  Villeneuve  Butel  has  gone  6  inches 
higher  than  the  preceding,  and  is  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  deeply 
cut  leaves. 

Baronne  Ad.  de  Rothschild  with  me  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  in 
the  matter  of  growth.  The  two  plants  have  lost  their  foliage  fully  three 
parts  up.  The  leaves  first  exhibit  a  dark  speck  which  spreads  rapidly. 
Perhaps  other  growers  will  say  if  this  is  peculiar  to  the  variety,  or  must 
I  put  it  down  to  cultural  deficiency  ?  Madame  J.  Bernard  has  especially 
dark  leaves  and  stems  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  with  perfectly  formed 
flower  buds.  M.  Hoste  grows  but  2  feet  6  inches  high,  with  extra  stout 
leafstalks.  Calvat’s  A.  Gold  has  extra  dark  purple  coloured  stems  and 
dense  green  leaves,  in  height  ranging  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  according 
to  the  date  of  bud  taking. 

Mount  8t.  Eynard  is  a  fac-simile  of  Edwin  Molyneux  in  point  ot 
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colour  and  formation  of  both  stem  and  leaf,  growing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  Madame  Meena  de  Proli  is  the  weakest  growing  of  all,  but  has 
i-promiaing  flower  buds.  Capt.  L.  Chaure,  an  incurved  form  of  Japanese, 
has  curly  leaves,  deep  green  in  colour  ;  its  height  is  4  feet.  Ma  Per¬ 
fection  belongs  to  the  true  incurved  Chinese  section,  and  is  said  to 
possess  desirable  qualities.  In  height  it  grows  but  2  feet,  and  is  well 
•  furnished  with  deep  green  leaves. 

Several  more  might  be  named,  but  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  so  doing,  sufficient  having  been  said  to  give  those  an  idea  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  habit  of  growth,  and  also  to 
compare  the  growth  with  others  in  different  localities. — E.  Molyneux. 


ROOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

“W.  D.”  (page  194)  rightly,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
■.practical  experience  of  this  pest,  appeals  to  the  numerous  correspondents 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  verify  my  statements  in  respect  of 
soluble  phenyle  and  kainit.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  similar  appeal 
was  made  to  Mr.  Iggulden  in  respect  of  Tomatoes  and  soluble  phenyle, 
but  he  has  remained  silent.  Why  ?  Has  he,  too,  no  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  of  “  black  stripe  ”  in  Tomatoes  and  of  eelworm  in 
Cucumbers  ?  What  of  the  Cucumber  plants  that  were  sickly  and  dying, 
which  recovered  and  went  right  away  to  health  and  fruitfulness  after 
treatment  with  soluble  phenyle  ? 

“  W.  D.”  refers  to  a  friend’s  case  in  which  the  root  eelworm  (how 
does  he  know  it  was  Heterodera  radicicola — by  “  the  nodules  on  the 
roots  ?  ”)  infested  half-grown  Cucumber  plants,  and  they  did  not  recover 
when  treated  with  “  it.”  What  does  “  W.  D.”  mean  by  "  it  ?  ”  Soluble 
phenyle  or  kainit  solution  ?  Does  ”  W.  D.”  suppose  that  the  nodules  on 
the  roots  can  be  restored  to  health,  or  that  a  Cucumber  plant  having  its 
root  system  practically  destroyed  can  have  a  new  one  put  on  by  any 
chemical,  or  by  any  art  of  man  short  of  encouraging  roots  from  unim¬ 
paired  tissue  ?  In  brief,  what  does  he  mean  by  his  article,  for  I  fail  to 
comprehend  ? 

His  reference  to  chlorides  is  beside  the  question,  also  to  the  sixty 
different  experiments,  for  in  the  whole  there  is  no  mention  of  either 
soluble  phenyle  or  kainit,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  “  W.  D,,”  is  entirely  ignored.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  “  free  lime 
or  chloride,”  but  of  soluble  phenyle  —  carbolic  acid  rendered  non- 
poisonous,  and  instead  of  injurious,  beneficial  to  vegetation  ;  of  kainit — 
chlorine  combined  with  soda  and  magnesia,  and  sulphur  united  with 
potash  and  magnesia,  the  sulphates  comprising  38  per  cent.,  both  chlorine 
and  sulphur  being  essentials  of  plant  life,  with  special  value  as  manures 
in  combination  with  potash,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  valuable  properties 
as  anti  pests;  and  of  nitrate  of  soda  (nitric  acid  united  with  soda),  one 
cf  the  most  potential  of  nitrogenous  manures.  For  this  reason  "I  am 
fond  of  quoting  1  oz.  of  kainit  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,”  following 
with  a  similar  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda.  There  is  destruction  in  these, 
either  of  them,  to  eel  worms,  even  within  the  root  nodosities,  and,  better 
than  all,  health  and  sustenance  to  the  plant.  The  solutions,  however, 
will  not  restore  destroyed  tissues,  nor  save  plants  from  destruction  which 
are  near  death  through  the  destroying  agent  being  allowed  to  pursue 
dts  course  unchecked  till  too  late,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
”  W.  D.’s  ”  friend’s  Cucumbers. 

Your  correspondent  may  prefer  chlorides  and  free  lime,  but  on  his 
own  showing  they  are  worthless.  But  what  does  “  W.  D.”  mean  by 
”  free  lime  ?”  Is  it  quicklime  ?  If  so,  how  long  will  an  eelworm  live  in 
it,  or  in  any  soil  treated  with  10  per  cent,  of  it?  This  is  a  very  simple 
test,  and  better  than  the  “  sixty  different  experiments  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care  by  one  of  the  most  successful  horticulturists  in  our 
•country,”  as  there  is  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

"W.  D.”  cites  a  case  in  which  “the  old  soil  was  taken  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  latter  and  walls  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  phenyle, 
the  soil  left  being  afterwards  saturated  with  the  above  solution.”  [At 
what  strength?]  “New  soil  was  then  brought  in  and  planted  with 
•Cucumbers,  but  with  what  result  ?  The  roots  were  attacked  by  the 
eelworm,  some  being  one  mass  of  knots  or  nodular  enlargements.”  No 
doubt  “  W,  D.”  considers  this  evidence  conclusive  of  soluble  phenyle 
not  destroying  eelworm,  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  see  that  the 
eelworms  were  introduced  in  the  new  soil,  this  not  being  treated 
with  soluble  phenyle,  and  the  whole  case  is  worse  than  worthless  in 
•consequence. 

As  for  such  sweeping  assertions  as  “  no  kind  of  artificial  manure — 
such  as  nitrates,  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  phosphates — seemed  to  have  any 
effect  in  destroying  this  pest.”  I  cannot  understand  how  this  is,  for  I 
find  they  quickly  perish  in  solutions  of  acids  and  of  most  metallic 
compounds,  and  everybody  knows  that  “  whole  field  crops”  have  been 
cured  of  eelworm  in  England — for  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  America — 
by  simple  dressings  of  chemical  manures.  “  W.  D.’s”  eelworm  may  be 
different  to  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  bat  if  he  will  forward  a 
specimen  to  the  Editor  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  a  close  inspection, 
and  may  then  be  able  to  understand  what  he  is  writing  about  in  the 
promised  “  life  history.” 

The  eelworm  is  not  invulnerable,  but  amenable  to  preventive  and 
remedial  measures,  there  not  being  any  “thinking”  in  the  matter  of 
-soluble  phenyle,  kainit,  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  these  respects.  ,  Indeed, 
there  are  many  other  substances  that  will  destroy  eelworms,  but  as  they 
are  either  poisonous  or  inimical  to  useful  crops  reference  need  not  be 
,  m«de  to  them,  nor  are  they  advised  by  “  Phenyle  Adviser,”  “  G.  A,,” 
s  4jr^ — G.  Abbey. 


NARCISSI  OR  DAFFODILS. 

{Concluded  from  page  17o.) 

The  next  important  point  is  the  culture  of  this  family.  Some  plants 
thrive  well  in  one  soil,  and  some  in  another.  In  this  class  of  bulbous 
plants  a  medium  sandy  loam  is  very  suitable.  It  should  have  good 
drainage,  so  that  the  autumn  rains  will  pass  quickly  away  from  the 
bulbs.  The  soil  must  be  a  fair  depth,  as  the  Narcissi  send  their  fleshy 
roots  a  long  way  down.  In  preparing  the  ground  make  a  trench  about 
2  feet  wide  and  to  the  depth  of  the  subsoil,  and  wheel  the  soil  to  the 
end  of  the  border.  Then  get  some  good,  well  decomposed  manure— 
cow  manure  if  possible — and  place  a  good  layer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  Make  a  second  trench,  and  with  the  soil  taken  out  fill  up  the 
first  one,  placing  the  top  spit  at  the  bottom.  Proceed  in  this  manner 
until  you  have  finished  the  border.  The  soil  removed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work  will  fill  up  the  last  trench,  and  the  ground  is  then 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs.  If  a  crop  of  Potatoes  is  grown 
upon  the  laud  they  would  absorb  the  rankness  of  the  manure  and  the 
ground  would  be  in  better  tilth  for  the  bulbs.  As  this  course  cannot 
always  be  adopted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  ground  occasionally — 
say  where  you  have  grown  the  Trumpet  varieties  grow  the  cupped  forms, 
and  vise  versa,  trenching  the  soil  each  time  of  replanting. 

Always  let  the  manure  be  away  from  the  bulb.  Some  growers  say 
do  not  use  any  manure  at  all,  but  I  think  on  light  land  it  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  Bonemeal  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  planting 
the  bulbs,  which  is  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain,  is  very  suitable. 
When  I  visited  Mr.  Barr’s  nurseries  last  spring  they  were  testing 
several  kinds  of  artificial  manures  that  are  now  in  the  market  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  which  kind  is  the  best  for  the  Narcissus.  Probably  in 
due  course  we  shall  hear  the  results  of  tneir  experiments,  Mr.  Bngleheart, 
the  eminent  Narciss  raiser,  thinks  bone  manure  is  a  good  fertiliser  for 
them,  especially  the  strongest  growing  varieties. 

Supposing  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting,  take  the  strong  varieties 
first,  such  as  Empress,  Emperor,  Horsefieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  P.  E.  Barr, 
Maximus,  and  Grandee.  Use  a  blunt  dibber,  and  make  a  hole  5  to 
6  inches  deep  for  strong-growing  varieties.  The  dibber  should  be  larger 
than  the  bulb,  so  that  the  latter  when  placed  in  the  hole  rests  firmly  on 
the  bottom.  If  the  bulb  is  not  firmly  planted  it  does  not  grow  so  well 
and  cannot  thrive  properly. 

When  the  beds  or  borders  are  planted  rake  them  carefully  over,  and 
fill  op  the  holes  made  in  planting.  If  the  ground  has  been  newly  dug 
give  it  a  treading  over  if  it  seems  at  all  light.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  should  govern  the  planting  operations.  In  stiff  soil  shallow  planting 
is  preferable,  and  raised  beds  for  the  more  weakly  growers.  Three 
inches  in  depth  is  ample  for  the  cupped  varieties,  aud  they  should  be 
4  or  5  inches  apart  all  ways.  They  are  also  much  better  planted  in 
rows,  and  can  easily  be  lifted  with  spade  or  fork  without  bruising  or 
injuring  the  bulbs. 

Another  very  important  item  is  early  planting.  The  bulbs  have  a 
family  to  bring  up  as  well  as  producing  bloom  in  the  spring  time.  They 
should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  or 
even  earlier  if  possible.  Of  course,  the  season  makes  a  difference  to 
them.  Some  seasons  they  die  down  quicker  than  others ;  for  instance, 
this  season  we  commenced  lifting  the  bulbs  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
last  year.  When  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  it  is  quite  time  to 
commence  lifting.  Daffodils  should  be  lifted  every  two  years,  or  at 
least  every  three  years  without  fail.  The  offsets  should  be  removed 
from  the  bulbs  and  planted  by  themselves  whenever  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  stock  of  any  variety.  If  replanting  is  left  any  longer  the 
grass  becomes  weak  and  drawn,  and  the  least  shower  of  rain  or  the  wind 
will  lay  them  on  the  ground  as  if  a  roller  had  been  passed  over  them. 
The  best  position  to  grow  them  is  a  southern  or  south-west  slope,  or 
even  a  western  aspect  would  do.  They  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  if  possible,  A  Holly  or  Yew  hedge  is  a  very  good  protection, 
and  adis  greatly  to  the  appearance  the  borders  when  in  flower,  as  I 
think  a  nice  green  background  sets  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
winding  border  is  far  preferable  to  a  straight  one  ;  it  is  not  so  formal, 

and  looks  more  picturesque.  .  .  ii. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  Narcissi :  whatever  depth 
they  are  planted  it  does  not  alter  the  height  of  leaf  or  flower  stem  above 
the  ground.  Mr,  Walker  of  Whitton,  who  grows  acres  to  supply  the  London 
market,  says  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense  and  trouble  he  would  lift  all 
his  bulbs  annually,  as  he  considered  it  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Wn'lst 
referring  to  lifting,  when  the  bulbs  have  been  taken  up  they  should  not 
be  left  on  the  ground,  like  Onions,  but  taken  to  a  cool  dry  shed  or  out¬ 
house  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  sun  or  damp.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  remove  them  as  the  work  of  lifting  proceeds,  and 
place  them  on  mats  and  cover  up  with  more  mats  until  it  is  convenient 
to  remove  them  to  a  suitable  place.  Wood  trays  are  good  for  storing, 
made  so  that  they  can  be  packed  on  the  top  of  each  other  ;  thB  allows 
plenty  of  air  to  pass  amongst  them.  The  trays  can  also  be  utilised  for 
Onions,  Eschalots,  and  Tulips.  When  possible  a  top-dressing  of  cow 
manure  about  3  inches  thick  should  be  applied  in  November. 


Pot  Cultheb. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  unique  family  well  adapted  for 
orcing  and  pot  culture,  especially  the  early  Trumpet  ^ction,  ^^h  M 
'rinceps,  Horsefieldi,  Empress,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Jas.  Walker,  Nobilis, 
nth  obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  which  increases  very  fast.  Golden 
ipur  and  Henry  Irving  are  both  very  good  yellows,  and  follow  m  succas- 
ion  the  Tenby.  We  come  next  to  the  whites  and  sulphurs.  PaUidus 
irmcox  is  a  beautifulisulphur, 'and  very  early  ;  Moschatus  and  Mrs.  F.  W- 
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Burbidge  are  verj  good  whites.  The  white  forms  are  very  graceful,  but 
their  constitutions  are  weak.  They  are  very  impatient  of  manures  any¬ 
where  near  to  them  ;  nice  sweet  sandy  soil  is  what  saits  them  best.  If 
planted  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  7-lnch  pot  they  make  a  grand  display  for 
the  conservatory  or  drawing  room. 

I  had  some  Empress  and  Horsefieldi  balbs  in  pots  this  spring  with 
as  many  as  fifteen  fully  expanded  blooms  on  them  ;  the  two  colours  were 
simply  grand  surrounded  with  their  Leek-like  foliage.  Not  only  are  they 
^naost  beautiful  for  the  conservatory,  but  when  cut  and  arranged  in  vases 
w'itfa  a  little  of  their  own  foliage  they  look  very  stately  and  attractive. 
It  is  not,  however,  wise  to  use  the  foliage  of  any  good  varieties,  as  it 
weakens  the  bulbs  to  remove  their  leaves.  When  the  latter  are  required 
to  mix  with  cat  flowers  they  should  be  taken  from  the  commonest  sorts. 

The  bulbs  should  be  potted  about  the  middle  of  October,  or  earlier,  if 
possible,  and  placed  on  ashes  in  a  southern  position  or  aspect.  Water  them 
well  with  a  can  with  the  rose  on,  put  a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  on  the 
top,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  about  6  inches  of  ashes,  the  same  as 
you  would  do  with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  When  they  have  commenced 
to  grow  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  plunging  material  and  brought 
on  as  cool  as  possible  in  a  cold  frame.  Let  them  be  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn.  When  the  flower  buds 
begin  to  show  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  place  the  pots  on  a 
shelf  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Give  the  strongest  growing 
varieties  a  little  weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  it  is  very 
beneficial.  For  pot  culture  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  is  very  useful. 
They  differ  from  the  other  sections  of  Narcissi  by  having  from  ten  to 
twelve  blooms  on  each  stem  ;  they  are  very  sweet  scented.  Her  Majesty, 
Bazleman,  Bathurst,  and  Gloriosa  are  four  very  good  sorts. 

Another  variety  is  the  Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus,  belonging  to  the 
Polyanthus  type.  They  aie  best  grown  in  shallow  bowls  or  basins,  with 
the  bulbs  immersed  about  half  their  depth  in  water.  They  require  to 
b  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  the  aid  of  small  stones  or  gravel.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  dark  room  or  Mushroom  house,  where  they  will 
soon  begin  to  root.  When  properly  rooted  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  light.  Soon  after  their  flower  spikes  appear  they  will  require 
supporting.  I  find  wire  cut  into  lengths  very  useful  for  this  work,  as  it 
is  nut  so  conspicuous  as  stakes. 

Narcissi  Pests. 

The  iiext  points.to  deal  with  are  the  insects  and  the  diseases  to  which 
this  family  is  subject.  The  first  is  the  fiy  Meroden  equestris.  This  fly 
varies  in  colour  from  red-brown  t  -  black.  It  is  very  quick  on  the  wing, 
but  very  early  in  the  morning.  On  dull  damp  days  it  may  be  caught  on 
the  foliage  in  a  sleepy  condition.  It  is  far  more  troublesome  to  Con¬ 
tinental  growers  than  it  is  in  England,  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  ground,  which  soon  hatch  into  small  round  grubs.  The  larva  feed 
on  the  inner  portion  of  the  bulb.  When  the  fly  is  on  the  wing  it  makes 
a  peculiar  humming  noise  quite  distinct  from  that  produced  by  the  hive 
b-es. 

The  basal  rot,  a  disease  about  which  there  has  been  many  different 
opinions,  Dr.  Crawford  said  in  his  interesting  paper  given  at  the  Narcissi 
Conference  this  spring,  that  it  is  due  to  a  fungus  chiefly  caused  by  the 
use  of  too  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  soil.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it 
is  30,  for  many  varieties  addicted  to  rot  are  far  more  healthy  if  grown  in 
turfy  loam  free  from  manure.  It  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  with 
whites,  sulphurs,  and  clear  yellows.  All  the  spurins  breed  seem  to  be 
very  bad. 

Hybridisation. 

The  latter  part  of  my  subject  refers  to  hybridisation,  which  is  very 
interesting— not  only  in  this  class  of  plants,  but  in  all.  By  crossing  the 
different  species  or  forms  we  get  some  lovely  hybrids.  Some  are 
splendid  in  form  and  colour  combined,  with  sweet  scented  properties. 
There  is  no  very  great  diffirulty  in  hybridis’ng  the  Narcissi,  as  there  is 
in  some  of  our  stove  and  greenhouie  plants.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
remove  the  stamens  of  the  flower  you  are  going  to  operate  on  with  a  ' 
pair  of  tweezers  or  sharp-pointed  scissors  before  it  is  fully  expanded. 

Morning  is  the  best  time,  as  the  pollen  is  not  so  ripe  as  later  in 
the  day,  w'hen  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Dust  the  pollen  of  the  variety 
you  are  going  to  cross  with  on  the  stigma  of  the  flower  that  is  to  be 
the  seed-bearing  plant ;  label  it,  and  put.  a  stake  to  each  flower  so 
hybridised,  so  that  the  wind  m^y  not  break  it  off.  Some  seasons  the 
seed  is  longer  in  ripening  than  others,  as  it  depends  upon  what  amount 
of  sun  we  have.  For  instance,  the  seed  this  year  was  ripe  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  last  season. 

When  the  seed  approaches  ripeness  it  should  be  looked  at  every 
nay ;  if  left  it  will  soon  drop  out  of  the  pods.  Last  year  I  was  only 
just  in  time  to  save  the  seed  from  Weardale  Perfection  ;  the  pod  had 
opened,  and  would  have  emptied  its  contents  on  the  path  had  I  delayed 
a  short  time  longer.  This  unique  gem  is  a  very  fertile  seed  bearer. 
Each  flower  is  almost  certain  to  form  a  seed  pod. 

When  the  seed  is  ripe  it  is  of  a  black  colour  ;  it  should  be  sown 
at  once.  Some  growers  of  note  sow  the  seed  in  pans  plunged  in  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame.  Our  method  is  to  make  little  pockets  with  stoneS'  or 
thick  slates  in  the  natural  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  to  which  we  mix 
a  quantity  of  red  sand.  We  level  the  soil  and  press  it  down  wfth  the  i 
hand,  and  then  sow  the  seeds,  which  are  also  slightly  pressed  into  the 
soil,  and  then  covered  with  about  half  an  inch'  df  sand  j  we  afterwards 
give  them  a  good  watering  from  a  rose  can,  and  nail  a  little  tiffany  on 
to  four  pieces  of  wood  to  shade  them  until  they  have  germinated . 

The  plants  when  a  year  old  are  about  the  size  or  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil  round  the  bulb  ;  at  two  years  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  little 
finger  ;  at  three  years  they  are  about  1  inch  in  circumference.  They  are 


better  left  in  the  seed  pans  or  pockets  until  the  third  year,  when  they 
may  be  transplanted  in  a  nursery  bed  or  open  quarters.  The  usual  time 
of  flowering  is  from  four  to  six  years  after  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  a  very 
slow  business,  but  after  the  first  four  years  there  will  be  a  fresh  batch 
coming  on  yearly.  Many  of  our  best  forms  and  varieties  are  chance 
cross-fertilised,  so  the  moral  seems  to  be,  sow  all  the  seed  you  can  get 
each  year,  as  it  may  produce  something  good.  Think  of  John  Horsefield, 
the  Lancashire  weaver,  and  sow  every  pod  that  ripens. 

The  Narcissus  flower  is  not  in  its  best  form  until  it  is  nine  years  old. 
It  keeps  on  improving  each  year  until  it  attains  that  age,  so  it  is  not 
wise  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  a  flower  until  it  has  attained 
its  full  development. 

In  concluding  my  essay  I  will  just  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
cutting  of  the  flowers  either  for  room  decoration  or  for  sending  away  as 
presents.  In  the  first  place  cut  them  with  as  long  stems  as  you  can. 
This  enables  yon  when  the  blooms  are  for  vases  to  cut  off  a  small  piece 
every  day,  and  they  will  last  much  longer  if  this  is  done.  If  yon  want 
a  particular  variety  in  flower  on  a  certain  date  gather  it  in  the  bud  or 
in  a  half-expanded  state,  and  place  it  in  a  vase  of  water  placed  in  a 
temperature  from  55°  to  65°  of  heat,  according  to  the  time  you  want  the 
fully  expanded  flowers.  When  they  are  fully  open  do  not  let  them  stay 
long  in  the  heat,  or  it  will  draw  the  perianths  out  of  form  and  shape. 
For  packing  to  send  away  they  are  better  gathered  in  the  bud  state,  and 
placed  with  their  backs  downwards.  When  they  arrive  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  they  will  unfold  their  golden  heads  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  on 
the  bulbs. 

There  is  no  flower  known  about  which  more  poetry  has  been  written, 
than  the  Diffodil.  I  quote  two  verses  from  Herrick’s  well-knowu  lines. 

“  Fair  Daffodil,  we  weep  to  see 
Tou  haste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  its  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  evensong; 

And  having  prayed  together  we 
Will  go  with  you  along.  ' 

“  We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  anything. 

We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ne’er  to  be  found  again.” 

— (^Pai}er  read  hy  Mr  Thos.  W.  Birkenshaw,  Uead  Gardener  to  IF.  A  - 
Milner,  Esq.,  Totlcy  Hall,  Sheffield,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Chrys- 
anthemum  Society  held  August  the  12th,  1S96.') 


VIOLAS. 

Owing  to  the  welcome  rain  which  we  have  had  recently  Violas  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dry  hot  season.  Of  the  nevr 
varieties  to  bo  sent  out  next  season  the  following  are  all  ray  less  var.eties  r 
— Gerald  Thompson,  bright  yellow  ;  large  noble  flower  with  a  Irroad 
margin  of  pure  white.  Gertrude  Neil,  sulphur  yellow,  with  a  narrow" 
Picotee  edge  of  white  ;  very  sweet  and  choice.  Sweet  Bathina,  pure 
white,  with  a  wire  edge  of  violet ;  a  pretty  variety,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  sky 
blue  ;  a  peculiar  shade,  very  distinct.  Clara  Hatfield,  bright  yellow  ;  a 
charming  flower  of  fine  form  and  habit.  Katie  Kay,  yellow,  of  a  darker 
shade.  Molly  Pope,  dense  yellow,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
Violas  ever  raised.  Triumph,  pure  white  ;  as  its  name  indicates  this 
sweet  variety  will  be  welcomed  as  a  “  Triumph,”  and  is  the  only  pure 
white  Viola  yet  sent  out.  Instead  of  the  orange  eye  generally  seen  in 
Violas  the  eye  of  Triumph  is  white.  Miniatures  —  Edgar  Waterfall,., 
intense  blue  ;  a  sweet  variety  of  fine  form.  Hilda  Hatfitld,  shaded 
lavender ;  very  sweet  and  choice.  Una  Clarissa,  white  with  yellow  brow 
and  lip  ;  a  model  flower  of  fine  habit.  Effie  Merrill,  white  circular 
flower,  very  fine. 

From  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  it  seems  the  miniature  type 
has  not  received  the  attention  they  so  justly  deserve.  It  was  thought 
that  some  of  the  varieties  when  well  grown  were  too  large  to  be 
distinct  from  the  large  flowering  type.  These  remarks  deserve  careful 
attention,  for  my  exper'ence/is  that  a  “  miniature  ”  Viola,  with  the 
properties  as  laid  down  at  the  first  Viola  Conference,  will  always  remain 
true  as  to  habit  and  size  of  flower.  There  are,  however,  some  varieties 
sent  out  during  the  last  two  years  as  “  miniatures  ”  which  ought  not  to 
be  classed  with  this  charming  type.  They  are  medium-sized  flowers, 
but  not  large  enough  to  be  accepted  in  the  large  flowering  rayless  type, 
and  have  unfortunately  been  introduced  as  “  miniatures.” 

;  If  this  is  allowed  to  go  oh  we  shall  very  soon  not  be  able  to  recognise 
the  type  of  the  pretty  miniature  flowers.  Cld  Gold,  Picco,  Ethel 
Buckby,  with  the  above  new  varieties,  are  models  of  what  a  miniature 
flower  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  hoped  that  raisers  of  new  varieties  will  be 
qareful  ,tp  .test  all  tbeir  plants  before  sending  them  out,  and  see  that  they 
possess  all  the  properties  as  laid  dowti  by  the  Conference  held  in 
Birmingham. —  George  Steel,  Cornkill’On-Tweed.  "" 

[With  these  notes  Mr.  Steel  sent  flowers  of  exceptional  beauty,, 
provipg  the  excellent  culture  to  which  the  plants  bad  been  subjected.] 
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,,  Events  of  the  Week. — Much  intercBt  is  apparent  amongst  Dahlia 

growers  regarding  the  show  of  these  flowers  that  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Dahlia 
y,  Society.  The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  to 
j  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  next. 

-  Weather  in  London. — Though  there  have  been  many  hours 

j/  of  sunshine  during  the  past  week,  rain  has  fallen  on  each  day.  The 

ground  must  now  be  getting  moist  enough,  and  some  persons  will 
V;  probably  soon  be  crying  out  for  fine  weather.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
i  nights  the  downpours  were  particularly  heavy. 

^  - -  French  Cider  Making.  —  The  Grape  crop  declining  in 

France,  the  cultivators  have  turned  their  attention  to  Apples  and  cider^ 
Official  statistics  show  that  G78  million  gallons  of  cider  were  produced 
^  last  year  in  the  country,  being  an  increase  of  197  million  gallons  over 

c  the  preceding  year,  and  of  .865  million  gallons  over  the  average  for  the 

ten  preceding  years.  As  to  ferments,  the  French  have  a  proverb, 

“  No  good  cider  without  good  fermentation  and  good  ferments,”  and 
to  produce  good  cider  the  fruit  mast  be  ripe  and  fragrant,  averaging 
from  2  to  4  per  1000  of  acidity,  containing,  with  some  mucilage,  a 
^  notable  quantity  of  tannin— 3  to  4  per  cent. — and  a  large  proportion 

iof  saccharine  matter,  say  15  per  cent.  It  is  generally  a  good  rule  to 
mix  several  varieties  of  Apples,  so  that  the  merits  of  one  may  compensate 
for  or  attenuate  the  defects  of  another.  Care  in  gathering  and  storing 
preparatory  to  crushing  seem  also  to  be  of  great  importance. — 
("  Echo.”:) 

-  Fruit  in  New  York. — Mangoes  from  the  West  Indies  are 

j;  rather  more  common  in  the  fancy  fruit  stores  than  usual  this  year,  but 

I  whether  it  is  because  only  inferior  varieties  are  sent  here,  or  because  | 

c  the  fruits  are  picked  too  green,  the  fact  is  that  none  of  the  samples  j 

^  which  reach  this  city  justify  the  high  esteem  with  which  this  fruit  is 

^  held  in  the  tropics.  As  a  rule,  in  the  West  Indies  little  care  is  taken  to 

!;  select  and  improve  varieties,  and,  no  doubt,  the  seedlings  of  this  tree, 

I  Mangifera  indica,  vary  quite  as  much  as  Apples  do.  Mammee  Apples 

of  fair  size  are  also  now  to  be  had,  and  are  often  4  or  5  inches  in 
\  diameter.  In  its  native  habitat  the  fruit  is  often  as  big  as  a  child’s 

f  head,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  The  flesh  has  an  aromatic 

^  flavour,  and  as  received  here  it  is  palatable  when  served  with  wine  and 

;  sugar.  Alligator  Pears,  the  fruit  of  Persea  gratissimum,  come  here  in 

^  much  better  condition  than  the  two  fruits  named  above,  and  there  is  an 

;  increasing  demand  for  them  on  account  of  their  firm  marrow-like  pulp, 

I  which  is  more  often  served  here  as  a  salad  than  in  any  other  way. 

'  — (”  Garden  and  Forest.”) 

I  - Wakefield  Paxton  Societt.  — On  Saturday  the  22nd  ult. 

I  the  members  of  the  Paxton  Society  were  favoured  with  a  visit  by  the 

6  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  whose  lectures  are  always 

f  much  appreciated  on  account  of  his  special  knowledge  of  the  plants 

he  treats  upon  as  an  enthusiastic  florist  from  his  youth.  Major  Taylor, 
the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 
■  members.  After  describing  the  ingenious  trick  of  the  “  Monkey  Nut  ” 

by  a  specimen  he  had  grown,  Mr.  Horner  proceeded  to  give  an  eloquent 
account  of  the  “  Florists’  Auricula,”  a  plant  which  he  has  cultivated 
with  passionate  devotion  all  his  life.  No  flower  he  thought  so  expres- 
f  sive,  except  perhaps  the  Pansy,  It  had  a  face  with  distinctive  features, 

■  now  sadly  winsome,  then  so  gay  and  bright,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 

to  you.  The  lecturer  described  the  difference  between  “  eelfs  ”  and 
“  edges,”  and  how  he  had  obtained  fixity  of  form  and  colour  from 
‘  seedlings.  How  the  zones  and  rays  bad  varied  in  the  course  of  experi- 

,  ments  was  very  interesting.  The  mode  of  planting  and  potting  was 

described.  This  spring  Alpine  perennial  liked  a  dry  air  and  plenty 
i;  of  air  to  its  roots.  He  had  shown  as  many  as  a  dozen  and  seventeen 

j:  “  pipS(”  with  petals  as  large  as  a  penny,  on  one  stalk.  He  had  crossed 

it  with  the  Polyanthus  with  a  curious  result  in  colouring.  To  get  rid 

1  of  its  pests  vapourisation  was  the  best.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 

^  Mr.  Horner  often  referred  to  the  services  of  his  colleague,  Mr.,  ’'en 

[  Simonite  of  Sheffield.  When  a  discussion  was  invited,  Mr.  Geo.  Gill 

was  the  only  person  who  was  disposed  to  offer  remarks  upon  the  subject, 

^  and  he  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  form  must  take  precedence  of 
' ;  colouring. 


-  Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  James  Watson,  for  the  last 

twenty-two  years  gardener  to  the  late  Henry  Rition,  Esq.,  Sea  View, 
Sunderland,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
Ashbourn  Hall,  Sunderland,  and  takes  over  his  duties  in  the  beginning 
of  November. 

-  CORYDALIS  LUTEA. — It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this 

interesting  and  useful  hardy  herbaceous  plant  has  not  received  the 
amount  of  attention  it  so  well  deserves,  especially  as  a  rockery  plant. 
As  a  marked  instance  of  its  utility  and  effect  I  may  remark'  that 
bordering  a  portion  of  the  carriage  “  ring  ”  in  front  of  a  gentleman’s 
residence  there  are  several  yards  in  length  of  the  plant  growing  on  the 
rock  edging,  and  which  has  been  in  full  bloom  throughout  the  summer, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  in  beautiful  array  with  elegant  pleasing 
bright  green  coloured  foliage  and  charming  yellow  inflorescence.  Not 
the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  fact  that  when  once  established  it  involves 
no  further  trouble  during  the  season  of  growth,  there  being  no  decayed 
flower  stems  or  foliage  requiring  to  be  removed  in  the  way  of  tidiness. — 
W.  G.,  Harhorne. 

-  Strawberry  Industry  in  Hants.— The  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Hants  County  Council  has  been  devoting  itself  to 
an  industry  which  promises  to  have  interesting  results.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee,  says  the  “  Sussex  Daily  News,”  that  enormous 
quantities  of  baskets  required  for  packing  Strawberries  in  were  every 
year  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  they  decided  to  add  basket 
making  to  their  list  of  subjects.  Last  winter  half  a  dozen  classes  were 
fairly  well  attended  by  cottagers  and  their  sons  interested  in  Strawberrjr 
growing.  The  materials  and  tools  required  for  making  these  baskets  are 
of  a  simple  character,  and  the  County  Council  believe  the  cottagers 
might  profitably  employ  the  winter  months  in  this  industrv.  The  chief 
d;  fficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  Osiers  grow  in  the  district,  but 
this  would  not  apply  in  many  parts  of  Sussex. 

-  Consumption  of  Fruit  in  America.— The  immense  increase 

in  the  consumption  of  fruits  is  the  best  insurance  for  the  future  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Every  city  in  America  consumes  far  more  fruit  now  than 
formerly.  In  some  planes  it  is  believed  that  the  consumption  of  fruits 
especially  of  berries,  is  several  times  as  much  per  head  of  population 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  This  rate  of  increase  seems  to  be  kept 
up  from  year  to  year.  With  it,  however,  goes  a  more  exacting  demand. 
People  insist  on  having  fruit  of  the  finest  appearance.  The  average  con¬ 
sumer  gauges  quality  by  looks  rather  than  by  taste.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  competition  of  southern  fruit  is  injuring  northern  grown.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hale  reports  that  the  immense  shipments  of  Peaches  from  his  own 
and  other  orchards  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  from  June  to  August 
had  no  apparent  effect  on  ihe  marketing  of  his  Connecticut  Peaches  in 
September  and  October.  He  maintains  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
markets  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  fruit  of  absolutely  perfect  quality, 
but  are  glutted  much  of  the  time  with  stuff  of  poor  quality.  He  has 
never  yet  found  a  time,  unless  it  was  for  a  day  or  so,  when  thoroughly 
perfect  fruit  would  not  sell  at  profitable  prices.— (“  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.”) 

-  Castanea  dentata. — The  American  Ch'&stnut  is  one  of  the 

small  number  of  our  forest  trees  of  the  first  size  which  is  conspicuous  for 
its  flowers,  and  since  it  blossoms  in  midsummer  when  it  has  no  rivals  in 
this  respect  it  attracts  still  more  attention.  These  flowers,  which  appear 
in  tassel-like  masses,  are  made  up  of  aments  from  G  to  8  inches  long;  the 
green  stems  covered  for  the  whole  length  with  crowded  flower  clusters. 
Their  cream-coloured  blossoms  show  to  the  best  advantage  among  the 
dark  green  leaves,  and  in  early  July  Chestnut  trees  in  flower,  whether 
standing  by  themselves  or  in  the  forest,  are  striking  objects  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  But  the  Chestnut  is  beautiful  at  every  season,  and  a  full-grown 
tree,  with  its  broad,  dome-like  head  and  massive  trunk,  appears  as  sturdy 
as  any  Oak.  The  foliage  is  rich  glossy  green,  and  it  is  rarely  injured  by 
fungous  diseases  or  insects.  No  tree  grows  so  rapidly  on  the  dry  gravelly 
hillsides  of  the  north-eastern  States,  and  for  various  purposes  it  is  one  of 
our  most  useful  timber  trees.  It  has  the  peculiar  merit,  too,  of  throwing 
up  shoots  from  the  trunk  which  become  large  enough  for  fence  posts  or 
railway  ties  in  a  few  years,  so  that  a  Chestnut  forest  can  be  cut  over 
every  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  continue  productive  for  generations. 
The  abundant  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much  better  in  flavour  than  those  of 
the  Japanese  or  European  trees,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  proper 
selection  a  strain  of  nuts  of  large  size  could  be  produced,  and  when  the 
population  of  this  country  increases,  says  the  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  so 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  husband  our  home  food  supply,  our  own 
Chestnut  tree  may  become  as  important  for  the  production  of  nuts  as  its 
near  relatives  in  southern  Europe. 
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—  It  is  with  icgret  -we  record  tbe  death  of  Mrp,  Wm.  Fell,  wife  of 
Mr.  Wpj.  Fell,  eenior  partner  in  Mesers.  Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  nurserymen, 
EezhaiDQ.  The  deceased  lady  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  died 
suddenly  on  26  th  August,  of  apoplexy. 

- Tomato  Buttons’  Dessekt. — I  was  very  much  struck  with 

the  usefulness  of  this  prolific  Tomato,  which  I  saw  growing  a  few  days 
since  fil  the  gardens  of  the  Manor  House,  Preston  Park,  Brighton. 
They  were  trained  on  the  single  stem  system  against  an  east  wall  in  the 
open  air,  the  plants  having  attained  to  the  height  of  8  feet,  and  were 
clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  clusters  of  about  twelve  fruits  each* 
Mr.  Naylor,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  they  are  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  much  appreciated  for  this  reason. — F.  T.  M, 

-  Feuit  in  South  Lincolnshire. — There  is  an  abundance  of 

all  kinds  of  fruit  in  most  of  the  orchards  in  South  Lincolnshire,  and  as 
a  result  the  markets  are  just  now  being  glutted  with  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Pears.  Especially  is  this  so  with  regard  to  the  two  former  kinds  of 
fruit,  which  are  selling  at  very  unremunerative  prices.  At  the  local 
markets  this  week  Apples  of  excellent  quality  are  selling  at  6d.  to  8d. 
per  stone,  and  Plums  are  only  making  6d.  to  Is.,  the  price  in  most  cases 
being  about  9d,  per  stone.  It  is  feared  that,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
to  come  into  the  market,  prices  will  still  further  drop,  and  then  the 
fruit  will  not  pay  for  pulling.  . 

-  The  Mof5QUTTO  Plant. — The  very  pretty  genus  of  Mosquito 

Plants,  known  as  Lopezia,  have  flowers  which  in  some  degree  resemble 
the  winged  insects  from  which  its  name  is  taken.  One  might  also  say 
that  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  mosquito.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  certain  irritable  movement  in  the  stamens,  which  would  almost 
suggest  a  thing  of  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  says  a  Transatlantic 
publication,  they  have  received  the  name  of  Mosquito  Flowers,  or 
Mosquito  Plants.  Beyond  the  form  there  is  nothing  else  to  suggest  the 
mosquito.  The  flowers  are  in  almost  all  the  species  of  a  very  pretty 
rose  colour,  and  it  seems  rather  far-fetched  to  compare  them  with  this 
hateful  insect ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste  in  the  application  of 
common  names. 

- Caution  to  Growers  and  Exhibitors  op  Vegetables. 

— During  the  night  of  the  24th  ult.  these  gardens  were  visited  by  thieves, 
the  Onion  bed  carefully  searched,  and  the  very  best  only  taken.  These 
were  Ailsa  Craig,  and  considered  for  the  season  very  fine  bulbs.  The 
largest  taken  measured  18  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  smallest 
17  inches.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  are  wanted  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  who  ever  took  them  must  be  an  expert  in  select¬ 
ing  them.  The  footprints  of  the  thief  were  easily  visible  ;  the  shoes  had 
been  removed,  the  marks  of  the  stockings  being  quite  plain,  as  it  had 
rained  heavily  during  the  evening.  I  hope  this  may  be  a  caution  to 
others  having  choice  vegetables,  and  1  shall  be  obliged  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  conviction. — E.  Beckett,  Aldenliam 
House  Gardens^  Mstree. 

-  Is  Iron  Good  for  Trees  ?  —  Trees,  like  human  beings,  are 

subject  to  “loss  of  tone,”  “poorness  of  blood”  (i.e,,  sap),  and,  like 
human  beings  again,  they  are  treated  for  these  complaints  by  being 
dosed  with  iron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iron  plays  just  as  essential  a  part 
in  the  life  of  plants  as  in  the  life  of  animals  ;  for  instance,  it  is  the 
constituent  factor  of  chlorophyll,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves, 
which  become  lighter  in  colour  as  the  amount  of  iron  decreases.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  salts  of  iron  exercise  an  injurious  effect ;  but 
their  oontention  is  bad.  Iron  may  disagree  with  some  plants,  as  it  does 
with  some  men,  but  on  the  whole  the  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  vegetation  is  much  benefited  by  the  application  of  iron 
to  the  soil.  Only  recently  some  French  chemists  have  reported  the 
result  of  their  experiments,  carried  out  purposely  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  of  the  effects  of  manures  containing  iron  upon 
the  vegetation  of  flowers.  The  experiments  have  proved  that  iron  has 
in  every  case  a  very  beneficial  effecti  A  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  fruit  trade  has  just  published  a  method — which  is  said  to  be 
entirely  successful — of  preserving  fruit  trees  from  the  attacks  of  worms, 
which  again  shows  the  value  of  iron.  If  a  few  nails  are  driven  into 
the  trunks  of  trees  the  worms  will  not  attack  them.  The  sap  of  the 
trees  oxidises  the  iron,  the  salts  thus  developed  penetrate  the  cells  and 
the  vessels  of  circulation,  all  of  which  keeps  the  worms  away  and  does 
good  to  the  trees.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cemeteries  you  can  see  trees 
which  have  so  grown  round  the  rails  of  tombs  that  the  rails  have 
become  almost  part  of  the  trees.  In  one  case  in  Paris  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  iron  is  oxidised  by  the  sap.  The  tree  flourishes,  which  is  a 
proof  that  iron  at  least  does  no  harm — (“  Rural  World.”) 


- Bulbs  foe  the  London  County  Council  Parks. — Messrs. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son  write  Please  be  good  enough  to  notify  in  your 
paper  that  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  bulbs  required  by  the  London 
County  Council  for  the  parks  this  season  are  to  be  supplied  by  ourselves, 
and  oblige.” 

- Grapes. — We  ought  to  see  Grapes  in  very  fine  form  at  the 

Crystal  Palace  on  October  1st.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  that 
berries  are  showing  fine  colour,  but  the  bunches  seem  to  be  unusually 
good  generally.  Some  of  the  uutumn  shows  have  produced  examples 
that  have  evoked  high  praise,  and  when  exhibitors  tell  us  under  the 
Rose,  “  I  have  better  at  home  for  the  Palace,”  we  hav^  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  them.  Really  the  remark  shows  how  very  highly  the  privilege 
of  showing,  especially  good  stujS,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  esteemed,  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  do  well  to  trade  on  that  feeling  by 
doing  everything  possible  to  encouiage  young  competitors  by,  if  possible, 
extending  their  prizes  to  meritorious  examples.  We  seem  to  be  rearing 
as  it  were  a  really  excellent  body  of  Grape  growers  just  now,  and  If 
their  bunches  be  not  of  the  biggest  many  will  I  am  sure  present  very 
high  quality. — A.  D. 

-  Begonias  at  Earley. — I  have  never  seen  before  in  any 

private  garden  so  fine  and  extensive  a  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  as 
Mr.  Lees,  sen.,  has  at  The  Wildernessj  Earley,  Reading.  He  seems  to  bo 
quite  an  enthusiast  over  them,  and  has  raised  plants  literally  in 
thousands,  planting  them  out  in  all  directions,  and  one  retired  garden  is 
entirely  given  over  to  Begonias.  The  strain,  which  is  made  up  from  the 
best  in  commerce,  is  of  course  an  excellent  one,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  show  any  very  marked  advance,  a  matter  that  is  very  difficult 
to  evidence  now  that  Begonias  have  become  so  perfect.  The  chief 
direction  for  all  ordinary  purposes  in  which  to  look  for  improvement  is 
in  obtaining  stout,  stiff,  erect  stems.  These  will,  it  is  hoped,  come  in 
time.  One  of  the  best  strains  of  yellow,  orange,  and  apricot  hues 
generally  doing  so  indifferently  outdoors  I  have  yet  seen  Mr.  McHattie 
has  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The  plants  are  stout,  have  bold  plain  leafage, 
and  carry  their  blooms  well  through  bad  weather. — Wanderer. 

-  The  Classification  of  Apples.— As  the  season  for  'he 

exhibition  of  Apples  has  begun  I  venture  to  repeat  the  question  which  I 
asked  last  year  without  response,  as  to  what  authority  we  are  to  look  to 
for  the  line  of  division  between  culinary  and  dessert  Apples.  What 
about  those  marked  “  K .  T.”  in  the  best  catalogues  ?  For  instance,  a 
sound,  well-ripened  Blenheim  Orange  is,  to  my  taste,  a  better  fruit  to 
eat  raw  than  some  of  the  so-called  table  Apples,  yet  1  am  told  I  must  not 
show  it  except  in  the  culinary  class.  An  idea  seems  prevalent  at  some 
places  that  only  quite  small  Apples  should  be  shown  in  the  dessert  class, 
but  this  is  not  reasonable.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  Apples  suitable  for 
eating  raw  should  be  eligible  for  the  dessert  class,  and  that  all  Apples 
which  are  suitable  for  cooking  should  be  eligible  for  the  culinary  class. 
There  would  thus  be  some  (“  K.  T.’s),  like  Teas  in  Rose  classes,  eligible 
for  any  stand.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  line  drawn  by  a  recognised 
authority.  Wanted,  a  National  Apple  Society. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

-  Railway  Botany. — To  botanise  from  the  windows  of  an 

Underground  Railway  carriage  might  not  appear  a  profitable  pursuit ; 
yet  the  Londoner  must  walk  some  miles  before  coming  across  the 
assortment  of  wild  plants  which  is  spread  out  for  his  inspection,  free  of 
charge,  on  the  railway  banks  between,  say,  Gloucester  Road  and  Earl’s 
Court  Stations.  The  flowers  are  not  all  wild,  indeed,  for  self-sown 
Sunflowers  and  Marigolds  lend  a  horticultural  aspect  to  some  of  the 
slopes ;  but  besides  these  is  cropping  up  a  wealth  of  hedgerow  plants 
usually  associated  with  country  rambles,  which  sets  one  speculating 
upon  the  means  whereby  the  seeds  were  transported  to  these  grimy 
little  ciises  in  our  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  “  Bladder 
Campion,”  for  instance,  flowers  there  profusely,  with  Mallows  and 
Bindweed,  Toadflax,  Lucerne,  Coltsfoot,  and  Centaury,  in  large  clumps 
and  patches,  which  doubtless  are  haunted  by  the  same  species  of  moths 
that  make  them  their  home  in  the  country.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  as  entomologists  multiply  and  moths  grow  scarce,  these 
little  railway  preserves  may  come  to  be  the  last  localities  where  some 
insects  will  exist,  just  as  certain  cellars  in  London  used  to  be  the  only 
places  where  a  certain  dingy  rarity  could  be  caught.  Perhaps  the 
District  Railway  may  in  the  future  make  a  little  addition  to  its  revenue 
by  selling  tickets  of  admission  for  botanists  or  entomologists  to  cull 
the  rare  weed,  or  pursue  evasive  lepidoptera  along  the  railway  embank¬ 
ments.  These  little  centres  of  wild  life  in  London,  more  strictly 
preserved  between  the  divergent  rails  than  by  lines  of  fences  or  cohorts 
of  gamekeepers,  are  fruitful  of  scientific  possibilities, — (“  Globe.”) 
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GARDENS  ABOUT  LONDON. 

Aldenham  House. 

Hitherto  the  gardens  mentioned  in  this  series  of  notes  haye  been 
situated  rather  in  the  southern  districts  than  otherwise  (with  the 
exception  of  South  Villa,  itegent’s  Park),  but  from  this  the  inference 
must  not  be  drawn  that  gardens  of  note  are  rare  in  othei;  quarters.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  doubtless  many  equally  worthy  of  attention,  but 
obviously  the  whole  of  them  cannot  be  done  at  once.  This  week,  how¬ 
ever,  we  travel  as  far  as  Hertfordshire  ;  in  fact,  to  the  home  of  Lord 
Aldenham,  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  It  may  perhaps  be  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  certainly  it  is  not  more,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
country  residence  in  its  situation  and  its  associations.  Elstree,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemuni  Society  besides 
others,  is  on  the  Midland  main  line,  which  insures  the  traveller  comfort 
so  far  as  the  railway  journey  is  concerned.  But  from  Elstree  to  Alden¬ 
ham  gardens  is  three  miles,  easy  miles  too  for  the  writer,  as  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  the  gardener,  was  kind  enough  to  send  to  the  station  a  trap  for 
his  conveyance.  _ 

To  the  London  dwel'er  a  drive  of  three  miles  on  a  brilliantly  hne 


I  of  which  is  obscured  in  years  long  since  past.  Words  cannot  picture  the 
beauty  of  the  vistas  between  these  noble  trees,  and  we  therefore  call  io 
!  our  aid  the  photographer,  whose  work  is  shown  in  the  illustration  {!ig.  45). 

1  This  view  gives  an  idea  of  the  timber,  but  does  not  convey  the  length  of 
the  avenue,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  is  constantly  being  extended. 
From  the  door  of  the  mansion  one  may  look  down  this  avenue  fr)r 
hundreds  of  yards  with  scarce  a  break  until  the  eye  is  lost  amongst  the 
I  hills  in  the  distance.  What  wonder,  then.  Lord  Aldenham  and  his 
talented  son,  the  Member  for  St.  Albans,  love  the  estate  with  its  trees 
and  its  gardens.  _ 

Majestic  as  are  the  trees  on  this  princely  domain  the  effect  they 
produce  does  not  equal  that  in  another  portion  of  the  pleasure  gardens, 
where  have  been  formed  water  scenes  of  surpaesing  beauty,  scenes,  more¬ 
over,  that  must  improve  with  age.  There  has  the  hand  and  skill  of  man 
1  aided  beneficent  Nature  with  most  gratifying  results.  Mr.  Beckett  may 
be,  and  is,  a  vegetable  and  Chrysanthemum  grower,  but  be  is  none  the 
!  less  a  landscape  gardener  with  bold  conceptions,  and  the  courage  to  carry 
I  them  out.  Few  men  would  have  undertaken  such  tasks,  and  fewer  still 
I  would  have  carried  them  out  with  such  signal  success,  keeping,  at  the 
!  same  time,  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  gardens  well  in  hand.  But  he 


Fig.  45.— aldenham  HOUSE. 


•day  in  August  must  ever  be  appreciable,  and  this  one  was  extremely 
so.  Our  route  lay  partially  through  country  lanes,  then  to  the  village 
of  Elstree,  and  beyond  again  past  the  sheet  of  water  known  as  the 
Elstree  reservoir,  when  Aldenham  comes  in  sight.  We  are  soon  in  the 
•environs  greeting  our  host,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  make  for  the 
gardens  and  the  pleasure  grounds.  These  latter  are  rich  in  charming 
features,  while  the  former  are  replete  with  the  many  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  culture  that  one  always  finds  in  an  establishment  under  the 
•control  of  a  first  class  gardener.  Mr.  Beckett’s  reputation  as  a  grower 
of  vegetables  and  of  Chrysanthemums  is  not  one  that  has  been  made  in 
a  day,  but  the  building  has  been  placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  is  of 
a  most  enduring  character.  Not  alone,  however,  does  he  grow  the  crops 
mentioned  well,  but  the  fruits  and  other  flowers  all  speak  emphatically 
•of  his  skill  and  pertinacity,  _ 

During  the  round  dozen  of  years  that  Mr.  Beckett  has  been  at 
Aldenham  the  alterations  have  been  of  such  an  elaborate  and  extended 
nature  as  to  considerably  alter  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  though  a 
noticeable  feature  is  the  way  in  which  natural  advantages  of  trees  or  of 
mounds  and  della  have  been  seized  and  utilised  by  the  operator  in  his 
scheme  of  improvement.  Abundant  are  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
Oak,  Elms,  and  others,  as  they  should  be  on  an  estate  the  establishment 


could  not  have  done  this  without  a  generous  employer — one,  indeed, 
whose  heart  is  wrapped  up,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  in  his  gardens  and  his 
grounds.  In  his  endeavours  to  beautify  and  improve  the  place  the 
gardener  has  not  only  the  cordiaT support  of  His  Lordship,  but  also  that 
of  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  M  P.  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  whose  interests,  however,  are  more  largely  associated  with 
arboriculture,  of  which  we  are  informed  he  has  a  peculiarly  deep 
knowledge.  _ 

Returning  now  to  the  water  scenes  we  find  a  running  stream  of 
varying  breadths  that  follows  its  course  here  between  Rushes  and 
shrubs,  there  between  splendid  specimens  of  Pulham  rockwork,  and 
yonder  beneath  rustic  bridges,  while  goldfish  of  immense  size  disport 
themselves  in  its  clear  and  limpid  water.  Only  now  are  the  rock  plants, 
the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  Rushes,  the  Water  Lilies,  and  the  fishes 
becoming  thoroughly  acclimatised  ;  but  airead;  the  ideas  of  the  talented 
designer  are  becoming  apparent,  and  they  will  in  the  course  o*  *  few 
years,  in  becoming  fully  developed,  be  a  charming  monument  of  ^ns 
skill  and  taste.  The  grass  that  slopes  lown  the  water’s  edge,  the  plants, 
and  even  the  trees,  with  which  its  irregular  sides  are  clothed,  showed  m 
the  brown  turf  and  the  flagging  leaves  distressing  signs  of  the  drought ; 
and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  water  is  poured  on  and  amongst  them  as 
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freqnently  as  can  be  managed.  Of  the  trees  hereabouts  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  golden-leaved  Poplars,  with  their  quaking  foliage  and 
shapely  heads.  This  is  a  tree  that  is  sometimes  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  here  is  at  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


The  collection  of  rock  plants  is,  as  will  naturally  be  concluded,  a 
very  exhaustive  one  indeed,  comprising  the  majority  of  those  that  thrive 
well  in  the  district,  and  it  is,  moreover,  being  constantly  enlarged.  The 
earlier  months  of  the  summer,  with  those  of  the  late  spring,  will  probably 
find  the  display  at  its  best,  but,  as  Mr.  Arnott  has  often  told  ns,  such  a 
garden  is  interesting  at  all  times.  Equally  as  good  and  as  diversified 
as  the  rock  plants  are  those  in  the  many  borders.  The  occupants  of 
these  herbaceous  gardens  are  in  wonderfully  good  health,  and  they  mast 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  during  the  past  season  to 
maintain  them  in  such  splendid  condition.  Hundreds  are  cultivated  for 
the  heauty  of  their  inflorescence,  hundreds  more  for  the  charm  and 
diversity  of  their  leafage,  while  others  again  combinfng  both  features 
are  as  largely  and  as  intelligently  utilised.  Each  one,  it  is  very  clearly 
apparent,  has  been  planted  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  it  would 
ultimately  attain  to,  and  so  the  combined  effect  is  strikingly  effective. 


From  the  water  gardens  we  go  through  the  pleasure  gardens  again  to 
the  lawns  adjacent  to  the  mansion,  and  pass  between  two  flat  table-like 
hedges  of  Privet  by  the  way.  It  is  rare  that  this  evergreen  is  utilised 
in  such  a  manner,  but  the  effect  is  extremely  good.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  round  many  of  the  trees  in  the  form  of  deep  circular  mounds.  On 
the  lawn  here  are  several  large  round  and  other  shaped  beds,  but  the 
style  of  planting  is  not  that  generally  adopted  in  gardens.  Instead  of 
even  a  simple  design  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  such  plants  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  or  Calceolarias,  we  have  here  huge  masses  of  Eosa  rugosa, 
beautiful  alike  when  in  flower  and  when  in  hep  ;  great  clumps  of  Spirsea 
Douglasi,  another  of  the  scarlet  wooded  Cornus,  but  all  of  singular  and 
striking  beauty.  This  style  of  lending  attractiveness  to  a  lawn  has  much 
to  commend  it.  The  lawns  are  terraced  and  undulating  in  places,  and 
their  condition  reflects  the  utmost  credit  on  the  management.  By  grass 
paths,  leading  from  the  mansion  in  almost  all  directions  through  the 
estate,  one  can  walk  amidst  the  undergrowth,  cover  for  game,  for  con¬ 
siderable  distances  in  comfort,  and  come  upon  charming  trees,  groups 
of  Hydrangeas,  Boses,  Blackberries,  and  other  plants  in  the  most 
unexpected  positions.  All  the  grass  walks  are  drawn  and  kept  mown. 


Very  close  to  the  mansion  is  the  flower  garden,  which  in  beauty 
easily  makes  up  for  any  slight  lack  of  size.  Simplicity  is  the  order  of 
the  day  when  planting  here,  as  is  apparent  iu  the  boldly  brilliant  beds 
of  scarlet  or  crimson  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  golden  glow  of  those  of 
Calceolarias,  the  pleasing  diversity  of  the  scarlet  and  white  Fuchsias, 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Heliotrope,  the — but  suflScient  has  been 
said  to  impress  the  style  of  the  garden  on  the  reader’s  mind.  The  Bose 
garden,  again,  is  a  charm  in  itself,  and  worthy  a  note  of  its  own  ;  but 
we  have  not  now  the  roearian’s  pen  at  command,  so  must  perforce  pass 
it  over  with  only  a  cursory  reference.  The  condition  of  the  many  scores 
of  plants  is  extremely  creditable,  and  those  in  flower  prove  that  the 
varieties  are  of  the  very  best,  as  they  must  be  to  have  an  up-to-date 
collection,  from  which  blooms  fit  for  the  exhibition  board  can  generally 
be  cut.  A  few  steps  from  here  and  we  are  in  the  subtropical  corner  of 
the  estate,  and  in  which  Tobacco  Plants,  Castor  Oils,  Dracmnas,  Palms, 
Selvias,  and  others  lend  an  air  of  novelty  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  portion  of  the  gardens  without  referring 
to  the  superb  specimen  of  the  Weeping  Lime  that  forms  such  a  striking 
object  just  here.  _ 


Again,  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  flowers  occur,  such  for  example  as 
large  numbers  of  Verbenas,  in  first-rate  condition,  hundreds  of  beautiful 
Carnations,  and  in  pots  on  the  walk  sides  long  rows  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  Beckett’s  renown  in  this  phase  of  gardening  is  well  known,  and  if 
it  were  safe  to  form  any  opinion  at  this  early  date,  we  should  say  that 
the  chances  of  his  adding  to  his  laurels  this  autumn  are  extremely  good. 
If  the  plants  fulfil  what  they  now  promise,  the  flowers  will  be  quite  up 
to  or  above  the  average  of  previous  seasons.  The  stems  are  hard  and 
strong,  as  also  is  the  leafage,  indeed  there  are  no  symptoms  of  flabbiness 
or  inmaturity  to  be  seen  amongst  the  whole  of  the  plants.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  naturally  the  vary  best  that  can  be  given  them,  and  it  will  be 
from  no  ordinary  cause  if  a  collapse  occur  now.  Nourishment  is 
g  ven  in  abundance,  and  yet  with  the  skilled  hand  which  knows  that 
too  much  will  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  plants,  and  ruin  the  chances 
of  securing  shapely,  refined,  but  withal  good-sized  blooms. 


In  ha  re let able  quarters  is  found  probably  the  highest  examples  of 
culture  thioughout  the  estate  end  all  kinds  alike  are  seen  in  wonderful 
conditi<  n.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Beet  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness 
and  size,  without  a  suspicion  of  coarseness  j  while  Onions  are  superb, 
row  after  row  of  bulbs  in  magnificent  condition,  grown  on  from  seed 
sown  during  the  month  of  January.  Unfortunately,  as  will  be  found 
in  the  “  Notes  and  Gleanings  ”  pages,  some  depredator  has  removed  the 
best  of  the  Ailsa  Craig  since  this  visit  was  paid.  Green  crops  for  present 
use  and  for  the  winter  and  spring  are  there  in  plenty,  while  sotue  rows 
of  Celeiy  are  noted  that  would  take  some  beating.  Pod-bearers  are 
nearly  over,  but  1  ave  done  well  considering  the  season,  as  also  have 
Potatoes.  On  the  whole  this  garden  is  splendid— so  grandly  cropped, 


and  so  scrupulously  clean.  Every  vegetable  that  will  grow  in  the 
garden  is  found  there  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  and  every  one  is 
done  well. 


Fruit  out  of  doors  and  under  glass  is  splendidly  cultivated,  especi¬ 
ally  Grapes,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Apples,  which  in  some  places 
are  rather  thin  this  season,  at  Aldenham  are  generally  speaking  satis¬ 
factory,  as  also  are  all  the  other  hardy  fruits.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs 
and  Grapes  under  glass,  are  pictures  of  health  and  excellent  manage¬ 
ment,  and  every  tree  and  Vine  has  either  carried  or  is  carrying  a  heavy 
crop  of  luscious  fruits.  Quality  is  of  the  very  highest  in  every  kind, 
while  the  colour  is  very  highly  developed.  The  bunches  of  Grapes  are 
large,  and  built  up  of  richly  hued  berries.  The  foliage  is  plentiful,  and 
the  main  and  lateral  growth  ripe  and  bard. 


Amongst  the  plants  grown  under  glass  Orchids  are  conspicuous  and 
good,  as  also  were  many  other  things  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
mention.  Now  we  must  lay  down  the  pen,  though  our  task  is  by  no 
means  complete  ;  but  we  must,  in  conclusion,  thank  Mr.  Beckett  for  his 
kindness  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  Aldenham. — H.  J.  Weight. 


ENGLISH  AB,BORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  excursion  for  the  second  day  was  arranged  for  North  Wales.- 
After  an  early  breakfast  the  party  left  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
for  IJanddeifel.  The  scenery  en  route  was  of  a  most  enchanting  kind, 
and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  party.  After  arriving  at  Llandderfel,  they 
proceeded  to  Pale,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Robertson.  The  woods  and 
coverts  on  the  estate  are  very  fine.  Her  Majesty  a  few  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  here,  planted  one  or  two  trees,  which  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
and  are  doing  well.  There  is  a  very  fine  Beech  tree  near  the  house  con¬ 
taining  about  400  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Many  of  the  Coniferse  at  Pale  are 
planted  in  threes.  This  estate  is  well  managed  and  cared  for,  and  there 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  which  year  by  ye.ar  are  being  planted,  so 
that  the  rugged  eminences  and  knolls  will  eventually  be  clothed,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  rocks  gradually  disappear. 

From  Paid  the  party  walked  to  Berwyn  Station,  which  was  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  They  then  lunched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  by 
the  Chain  Bridge  Ho‘e\  After  luncheon  they  visited  Major  Tottenham’s 
estate  at  Berwyn.  The  woods  were  closely  inspected,  and  found  to  be 
in  good  order,  and  the  scenery  very  much  admired.  There  are  three- 
hills.  and  about  equal  in  height,  all  covered  with  Scotch  Fir,  which  had 
a  telling  effect  at  a  distance.  The  party  were  escorted  here  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Wyse,  bailiff,  and  Mr.  David  Edwards,  forester. 

From  here  the  party  proceeded  to  Vivod  Woods,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Best,  li.N.  The  scenery  is  extremely  pretty,  and  is  a  fair  example  of 
what  you  may  expect  in  North  Wale“.  When  the  party  approached  the 
Hall  they  were  met  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Best,  who  had  ample  supply  of 
refieshmenta  on  the  lawn.  This  is  a  beautiful  place.  A  pretty  her¬ 
baceous  border  skirts  the  greater  part  of  the  mansion,  and  it  is  well 
arranged  and  planted  with  judgment.  We  ob  erved  near  to  the  house 
a  fine  Picea  Nordmanniana,  30  fee^,  and  Abies  Douglasi,  full  of  cones, 
and  some  fine  specimens  of  Pious  cembra. 

There  were  also  some  fine  Cupressus  Lawsrniana,  and  the  Tulip  Tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera)  was  simply  luxur  ating  magnificently.  There 
was  also  a  fine  Sycamore,  twenty-five  years  old,  which  was  richly 
variegated,  Mr.  Eobt.  Jones  is  forester,  and  the  work  he  does  bears 
evident  testimony  to  his  ability,  CapC  Best  himself  conducted  the 
party  round  his  estate.  Af'er  bidding  him  pood -bye,  with  thanks  for 
his  kindne.-s,  the  parly  had  a  two-mile  wa'k  from  Berwyn  to  Llangollen 
Station,  to  catch  the  train  to  Chester. 

After  arriving  at  Chester  at  6.4.'),  partaking  of  tea,  the  party  was 
invited  to  a  conversazione  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  held  in  their 
honour.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bailey  presided,  and  was  suppoited  by  Mr.  Brown, 
ex-Mayor  ot  Chester,  and  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants.  Mr.  Robert 
Newsfead,  F.E.S  ,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  gave  a  lecture  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  entitled  “British  Song  Birds,”  which  was  much  appreciated. 
Mr.  Gillanders,  forester,  High  Legh,  Knutsford,  gave  a  lecture  named 
“  The  Microscope  in  Forestry.”  His  lecture  was  illustrated,  and  no 
pains  had  been  spared  in  fitting  the  subject  well  up. 

The  third  day  the  party  was  astir  early,  as  the  destination  was 
Delamere  Forest,  the  Crown  land  of  the  Government.  The  rain  came 
down  in  perfect  torrents,  but  this  did  not  deter  the  arborist*,  who  were 
determined  to  complete  the  programme.  The  ground  is  very  wet ;  a 
good  drainage  scheme  is  imperative.  Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Chestnuts 
are  of  considerable  age,  but  not  very  large  A  great  quantity  of  wood 
is  cut  annually’  for  pit  props,  and  replanted  with  Larch,  Scotch 
Fir,  and  Corsican  Pine.  There  re  no  Beech  or  Ash.  These  woods 
are  4000  to  6000  acres,  and  may  generally  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  wild 
condition. 

We  returned  to  Chester  about  1  p.m.,  and  a  few  made  a  short  visit  to 
ti  e  cemetery,  which  is  remarkalle  for  the  fine  collection  of  Ocnifeise  and 
general  ornamental  trees  it  contains,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  At  3  P.M.  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  Brown,  an  ex-Major  of 
Cheater,  ard  Mr.  G.  Dickson,  who -showed  them  over  the  cathec  ral,  the 
City  walls,  and  all  that  was  interesting  and  worthy  of  notice  historically 
in  Chester,  and  for  a  finish  the  seed  uarchous  s  of  Messrs.  Dickson  were 
visited  and  the  machinery  for  cleansing  seeds  inspected.  This  brought 
the  excursion  to  a  close,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  it  was  the  best  the 
Society  has  ever  taken. — Beknabd  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 
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A  RUN  THROUGH  MEATH. 

Pleasakt  as  it  is  to  revisit  familiar  scenes  there  is  something  fresh, 
equally  enjoyable,  and  possibly  more  instructive  in  breaking  fresh 
^onnd.  Moreover,  when  a  distinct  object  in  either  case  terminates  the 
journey,  when  one  is  looked  for  and  welcomed  in  that  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way  which  characterises  the  calling,  what  more  could  be  desired  in  a  run 
by  rail  or  a  ramble  by  road.  In  this  instance,  a  run  by  rail,  additional 
zest  was  provided  by  the  thought  that,  to  some  extent,  the  object  was  a 
criticism  of  my  own  handiwork.  I  should  take  perhaps  but  little  credit 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  my  erstwhile  boys  of  the  bothy,  who  was 
possessed  of  perseverance,  integrity,  and  a  good  share  of  common  sense, 
had  developed  into  a  clever  gardener.  But  from  the  fact  that  he  who 
I  was  about  to  visit  had  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  probationary  period 
with  me,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  finishing  as  general  foreman, 
with  but  one  short  interval  in  another  garden,  there  was  some  little 
cause  I  trust  for  these  pleasant,  if  egotistical  reflections. 

But  the  start  must  be  made,  although  it  is  through  a  decided  Scotch 
mist  to  the  station.  Equipped  as  I  am  for  all  weathers,  “  weather  or 
no,”  be  shall  not  be  disappointed  this  tipie,  for  the  feeling  prevails  that, 
after  being  asked  many  times,  the  last  time  was  the  last  time  of  asking. 
As  the  train  pulls  up  at  the  little  station,  where  the  Meath  line  grace¬ 
fully  curves  off  from  the  parent  stem  of  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
the  rain  stops  for  good  all  that  day,  and  take  your  seats,”  we  are  off 
through  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  Meath.  So  green  these  grazing 
grounds  ;  such  gappy  hedges  ;  but  this  is  the  great  hunting  country  of 
“  the  Meatbs,”  and  certainly  votaries  of  the  chase,  with  whom  the  Empress 
of  Austria  spent  two  seasons,  have  no  fault  to  find.  Last  winter  gave 
them,  including  cub  hunting,  142  days,  so  says  the  “Field,”  moreover 
the  season  of  1895-6  was  a  record  one,  no  stoppage  save  twice  by  froit 
and  twice  by  rain. 

Patience,  I  pray  thee,  fair  - ,  who  wields  the  scissors  ;  we  are 

getting  on,  past  Dunboyne  and  Drumree,  on  by  stately  Killeen  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  and,  having  a  map,  the  charming 
view  of  it  is  not  missed  in  passing  through  what  is  now  a  more 
undulating  country.  The  hedges  are  now  less  gappy  and  more  pleasing 
to  a  critical  eye.  Near  Kilmesean  Junction,  where  the  branch  line  to 
Athboy  opens  up  another  part  of  the  county,  the  historic  Hill  of  Tara 
is  looked  for  and  pointed  out  by  a  fellow  traveller.  There  is  little  if 
anything  but  the  name  to  recall  its  departed  glory  when  the  King  of  all 
Ireland  dwelt  here,  or  of  “  The  harp  that  once  thro’  Tara’s  Halls;”  but 
one  feels  more  satisfied  in  having  seen  what  little  there  is — that  is,  the 
hill  in  the  distance. 

Next  comes  Navan.  Here  we  detrain  with  a  goodly  number  of  Irish 
athletic  youths,  who  have  travelled  down  to  join  the  men  of  Meath  in 
keeping  holiday.  Navan  sports  are  coming  off,  and,  judging  by  the  good 
manners  and  cheerful  demeanour  of  the  same  youths  returning  at  night, 
they  came  off  wisely  and  well.  But  here  is  my  friend,  all  smiles,  ready 
with  a  “yoke”  for  the  five-mile  drive.  “  Only  five  miles,”  he  says,  to 
Gibbstown;  but,  replying  to  my  query  as  to  whether  they  are  Irish 
miles,  he  says,  “  Yes,  and  Meath  ones  too.”  Up  and  down  we  go  through 
Navan,  its  peculiarity  being  that  when  you  are  not  going  down  a  hill 
you  are  going  up  one.  Quaintly  situated,  it  yet  possesses  some  dignity 
in  handsome  shops,  banks,  and  offices,  as  befits  the  chief  town  of  Meath. 
Emerging  from  the  town  by  the  poorer  portion  the  humbler  homes 
are  considerably  brightened  by  Dahlias  and  other  late  summer  flowers. 
For  some  distance  the  Blackwater,  a  river  which  blends  with  the 
Boyne  at  Navan,  runs  parallel  with  the  road.  As  the  name  implies  it 
is,  here  at  least,  a  somewhat  ill-favoured  looking  stream  with  a  common 
canal  look  I  should  like  to  rectify  by  introducing  some  red  and  golden 
Willows,  or  things  of  that  ilk,  to  its  “brim,” 

In  the  open  country  grass  is  still  the  feature,  but  why,  O,  men  of 
Meath  I  is  your  hay,  long  since  saved,  still  standing  out  ?  Now  and 
again  Potato  plots  are  met  with,  and  alas  1  the  blight  is  in  evidence, 
although  I  have  not  yet  noticed  its  presence  in  Co.  Dublin.  Is  it  that 
our  Dublin  tillers  are  a  little  smarter  in  their  selection  and  change  of 
seed,  or  is  it  climatic  difference  ?  Possibly  the  latter,  any  corn  crops 
here  being  later,  and  I  notice  that  Oats  are  much  lodged  by  recent  rains. 
But  steady  trotting  over  good  roads,  in  spite  of  Meath  miles,  has  brought 
us  to  our  destination,  that  is  Gibbstown,  the  demesne  and  residence  of 
T.  Gerrard,  Esq.  Here  we  dismount  and  enter  by  the  Drogheda  avenue, 
enclosed  by  banks  on  which  flourishing  Coniteiae  are  conspicuous.  Fine 
specimens  of  that  graceful  tree,  the  weeping  Birch,  stand  out  in  various 
positions  to  advantage.  The  same  with  weeping  Elms,  yet  the  beauty 
of  the  Itirch  is  but  little  detracted  from  in  its  winter  undress,  thus 
possessing  dual  claims  on  the  planter’s  notice. 

By  the  avenue  we  enter  the  residence  is  quickly  approached,  and  here 
I  may  say  the  troubles  of  a  descriptive  note-taker  begin.  One  would 
like  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  as  seen  in 
this  fine  mansion  which  was  commenced  building  in  1870.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  ]ike*any  previous  conceptions  formed  of  its  magnificence,  they 
must  fall  short  of  the  reality,  especially  in  viewing  the  interior,  which 
I  am  permitted  to  do.  It  may  be  that  its  situation,  in  the  middle  of 
Meath,  “  far  from  the  madding  crowd,”  heightens  the  impression  ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  journeyings  oft  with  the  sight  of  many  a  stately  home,  Gibbs¬ 
town  House  will  long  remain  a  memory  of  beauty.  With  but  a  gardener’s 
pen  it  is  neither  expected  nor  desired,  nor  is  it  safe,  perhaps,  to  attempt 
this  subject,  but  I  am  tempted  to  speak  of  the  entrance  hall — a  striking 
feature  amongst  many.  Allegorical  groups  of  the  four  seasons  in  alto- 
velievo  are  piaced  far  up  under  the  gluas  dome,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
aigns  of  the  zodiac,  and  a  spacious  gallery  accessiUs  &am  the  principal 


staircase  affords  a  fine  view  of  this  noble  apartment.  Through  the 
various  rooms  a  horticultural  eye  cannot  fail  to  note  the  various  choice 
woods  employed,  one  suite  of  furniture  in  particular  is  very  striking. 
This  is  composed  of  some  wood  of  a  rich,  dark,  wavy  grain,  a  marvellous 
natural  production  in  its  seamed-like  markings.  It  is,  I  think,  pardon¬ 
able  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  variety  of  timber  it  is  that 
Nature  has  so  specially  favoured.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  colonial  wood, 
and  some  variety  of  Thuia. 

From  different  windows  we  are  afforded  peeps  of  the  flower  garden 
on  the  south  and  west  fronts.  As  the  mansion  is  a  perfect  example 
of  architectural  taste  and  skill,  so  are  the  gardens  and  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  it  a  not  less  happy  exposition  of  the  landscape  gardener’s  art  ;  and 
looking  down  upon  the  brilliant  beds  disposed  amongst  the  well-kept 
turf  I  feel  that  my  pupil,  the  head  gardener,  has  contributed  his  share 
to  this  triple  alliance.  Later  on  this  is  to  be  Inspected  in  detail,  now  we 
must  to  my  friend’s  cottage,  for  “the  Missus”  will  be  waiting,  and 
Meath  miles  are  splendid  appetisers.  His  cottage  is  one  of  several  I 
notice  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  demesne  j 
all  newly  built,  handsome,  roomy,  and  comfortable.  They  are,  in  fact, 
planned  on  the  same  liberal  scale  that  all  I  note  is,  and  much  that  space 
precludes  from  describing. 

Kesuming  the  flower  garden,  my  friend  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  work,  hence,  from  reasons  hinted  at,  I  endorse  the  feeling.  Amongst 
the  bedding  “Geraniums”  Prince  Arthur  is  perfect  for  the  purpose, 
although  the  rich  glow  of  Jacoby  en  masxe  could  not  be  excelled,  but 
the  most  charming  thing  amongst  the  bedders  is,  to  my  mind.  Begonia 
Wortbiana.  Two  large,  handsome,  raised  beds  are  enclosed  by  a  grace¬ 
fully  designed  coping  of  cut  stone,  and  these,  with  some  massive  vases, 
and  a  fountain  on  the  south  front,  are  harmonious  adjuncts  to  the 
architectural  outline  of  the  building.  Near  at  hand,  under  a  tree,  is 
“  the  master’s  ”  seat,  from  which  vantage  point  we  take  in  the  chief 
features  of  the  picture.  Here  "  the  master  ”  can  coutemplate  his 
ideal  home  with  its  surroundings,  and  endorse  the  opinion  he  has,  I 
believe,  expressed — viz,,  were  this  labour  of  years  to  be  done  again,  he 
would  wish  it  carried  out  on  exactly  on  the  same  lines. 

Of  the  kitchen  garden,  enclosed  within  high  walls  faced  with  red 
brick,  my  already  lengthy  notes  must,  I  tear,  entail  a  foreshortened 
description  ;  but  as  the  principal  range  of  glass  has  yet  to  be  erected, 
I  may  at  a  future  time  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Gibbstown, 
and  consequently  the  subject.  At  present  I  will  but  say  that  broad 
borders  of  hardy  flowers  were  in  all  their  glory  and  flourishing,  as  such 
things  do  under  generous  treatment.  The  collection  is  extensive,  and 
comprises  some  of  the  cream  of  hardy  flowers  from  the  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery  at  Newry.  A  judicious  selection  of  fruit  trees  which  my  friend 
has  planted  have  grown  apace,  and  are  now  heavily  laden  with  fine 
samples.  The  day  is  far  spent  ere  the  inspection  closes,  and  embraces 
many  things  that  should  be  included  here.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
model  tool  house,  where  twelve  complete  sets  of  tools  are  arranged 
“  decently  and  in  order.”  There  is  another  garden  in  a  secluded  nook 
lately  made,  and  planted  with  Ericas  and  various  good  things.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  host  of  things  which  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  the  esteemed  proprietor,  and  which  reflect  credit  on 
Mr.  Rutherford,  his  able  gardener. — K.,  i)ublin. 


VEGETABLES  AT  READING. 

Your  report  of  the  Reading  show  last  week  was  necessarily  brief, 
and  could  not  well  include  reference  to  the  remarkably  fine  vegetables 
shown  there.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
kingdom  are  these  products  seen  in  better  form  than  at  Reading,  due, 
no  doubt,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  competitors  are  usually  the 
very  best  growers  and  exhibitors  in  the  kingdom.  The  Reading  standard 
of  quality  is  high,  hence  what  is  selected  and  set  up  is  invariably  of 
the  very  best.  There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  the  same  very  high  quality 
generally  that  marked  the  vegetables  last  year,  for  if  that  season  were  a 
trying  one,  the  present  has  been  more  so.  Still,  the  examples  were 
wonderfully  good.  It  was  to  be  deplored  that  only  three  competitors 
entered  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  chief  class,  but  the  limitations  with 
respect  to  other  competitions  have  the  effect  of  severely  limiting  com¬ 
petition,  and  it  would  be  well  to  leave  to  all  exhibitors  absolute  freedom 
in  respect  of  other  competitions.  Again,  when  it  is  known  that  such 
giants  in  vegetable  exhibiting  as  Messrs.  Pope  and  Bowerman  will  com¬ 
pete,  others  find,  especially  with  unlimited  collections,  that  their  chances 
are  poor. 

Last  year  these  two  growers  were — Bowerman  first.  Pope  second. 
This  year  the  positions  were  reversed,  but  only  by  a  few  points,  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  because  the  quantities  are  unlimited,  Mr.  Pope 
had  a  few  more  varieties  than  Mr.  Bowerman  had.  Messrs.  R.  Lye, 
C.  Waite,  and  Best,  in  smaller  classes,  had  superb  examples.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &c  Sons  think  of  limiting  the  quantities  to 
be  shown  for  their  chief  prizes  to  eighteen  or  twenty  dishes.  If  that  be 
so  all  competitors  will  be  meeting  on  equal  terms.  The  firm  gave  the 
big  sum  of  £32  10s.  in  two  classes  this  year  divide!  into  seven  prizes.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  them  for  once  putting  all  this  sum  into 
one  class,  for,  say,  eighteen  dishes  and  not  less  than  ten  kinds,  a 
class  any  good  grower  could  compete  in,  then  adopting  the  C'arabaltoa 
plan  and  divide  the  whole  of  the  cash  into  seven  prizes,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  exactly  according  to  the  numbers  of  points  each  competitor 
obtained. — A.  D. 
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STONELESS  GRAPES. 


Growees  of  the  “  queen  of  fruits  ”  »re  well  acquainted  with 
fitoneless  Grapes,  also  with  the  circumstance  that  in  every  bunch 
of  this  fruit,  no  matter  what  variety,  there  are  always  three 
conditions  of  berries.  (1)  Absolutely  sterile — antherless  and 
ovuleless,  which  never  attain  to  any  material  size,  and  in  some 
cases  are  cast,  as  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  before  the  flowering 
fltage  is  reached,  wholly  or  in  part.  (2)  Small — imperfectly  formed 
berries,  being  defective  in  ovules  and  stamens.  (3)  Large — 
perfectly  constructed  in  every  essential  particular,  for  the  repro-  i 
duction  and  continuance  of  the 
parental  form.  What  the  berries 
are  when  developed  in  the  bunch 
they  were  previously  in  the  bud, 
which  has  pushed  and  produced 
th^  shoot.  This  may  be  of  the 
current  year,  as  fruit  sometimes 
forms  on  the  laterals — an  indehnite 
term  applied  to  any  and  every 
growth  from  a  rod  or  cane,  and 
meaning  anything  or  nothing,  but 
commonly  of  the  preceding  season’s 
formation.  The  bunch  is  there¬ 
fore  what  it  was  formed  in  the 
bud,  perfect  or  imperfect  in  berry 
up  to  flowering,  and  once  formed 
-cannot  be  changed  or  transformed 
by  any  art  of  man. 

The  bunch  itself  is  simply  a 
tendril  on  which  leaves  have  been 
affixed  and  transformed  into  tbe 
•complete  parts  of  the  berries,  and 
each  is  perfect  or  imperfect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  formation 
in  embryo  in  the  bud.  Indeed, 
the  shoot  itself  corresponds  to  its 
formation  in  the  bud,  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  it  is  solely  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  Vine, 
the  nutrient  elements  stored  and 
present  in  the  soil  in  available 
form,  with  favourin?  circumstances 
for  development.  What  applies  to 
the  bunch  is  applicable  to  each 
berry.  The  ovule  is  the  central 
portion  of  a  shoot — the  growing 
and  continuation  part  of  the  Vine, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  ovary, 
with  the  stamens,  are  simply  leaves 
transformed  and  differentiated. 

Over  this  the  cultivator  has  more 
or  less  control,  for  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  (its  staple  and  con¬ 
tained  constituents)  and  situation 
•(climatic  circumstances)  are  known 
to  favour  fruitfulness  and  others 
barrenness.  This  is  assuming  that 
the  variety  is  normally  fertile,  and 
not  inherently  sterile,  as  in  the 
case  of  Black  Corinth,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  currants  of  commerce. 

Black  Monukka  and  Sultana,  the 
stoneleis  raisins  imported  into  this 
country.  These  varieties,  however, 

-are-  not  absolutely  stoneless,  for  46.-buxch  of  stoneless  alnwick  seedling  grapes. 

the  Vines,  though  generally  pro-  (.Natural  Size.) 

ducing  seedless  berries,  sometimes 

bear  full-sized  large  berries  with  seeds,  and  it  is  practically  a 
•question  of  nutrition  and  environment.  Where  a  number  of 
varieties  is  grown,  and  the  cultivation  is  suited  to  Grape  Vines 
generally,  these  sterile  forms  revert  to  the  seed-producing  state, 
being  restored  to  fertility  by  the  abandonment  of  in-and-in- 
breeding,  or  recourse  naturally  or  artificially  to  cross-fertilisation 
— the  “  perfect  cure  ”  for  barrenness,  and  the  greatest  aid  to 
development  of  individual  and  particular  forms. 

The  question  of  stoneless  Grapes  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
cultivation  and  of  fertilisation.  The  latter  is  known  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  pollen,  it  being  practically  futile  to  strive  to 
-obtain  a  good  set  by  fertilisation  with  own  ;  not  that  the  pollen 
rgrains  are  imperfect,  for  they  push  pollen-tubes  freely  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sugar,  and  are  potent  for  effecting  fertilisation  when 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  another  vaiiety.  In  the  case  of  such 
varieties  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting 


fertilisation  in  some  places  by  means  of  its  own  pollen,  which  is 
certainly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  flowers  as  produced  by  culti¬ 
vation  ]  but  in  other  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  good  set 
of  fruit  without  recourse  to  fertilisation  with  pollen  from  a  free- 
setting  variety,  or  by  recourse  to  cross-fertilisation. 

This  prepotency  of  foreign  pollen  over  native  was  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Darwin  in  the  “Origin  of  Species,”  and  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  cultivators  and  raisers  of  new  and 
improved  varieties.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  no  pollen  whatever  can  have  any  effect  on  an 
imperfect  ovule.  This,  as  well  as  the  pollen  grain,  must  be 

perfectly  formed,  otherwise  both 
are  useless.  But  in  crossing  with 
a  view  to  raising  new  varieties 
sterility  may  be  induced  by  operat¬ 
ing  on  two  individuals  of  pro¬ 
nounced  proclivities  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  Alnwick 
See<31ing,  a  variety  obtained  by 
crossing  Black  Morocco  with  Syrian, 
both  notoriously  bad  setters;  but 
the  result  of  such  cross,  even 
culturally,  was  important,  as  the 
fertilised  berries  of  Black  Morocco 
— the  female  parent  —  proved  of 
unusaal  size,  whilst  the  progeny 
as  seen  in  Alnwick  Seedling  was 
confirmed  in  sterility,  it  being  one 
of  the  worst  setting  of  Grapes, 
as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  best  keeping  varieties 
when  the  berries  are  properly  fer¬ 
tilised  and  impregnated. 

Cases  of  comple'e  sterilisation 
are  few  where  a  number  of  varieties 
is  grown,  and  the  soil  and  environ¬ 
ment  are  particularly  favourable 
to  fruitfulness.  Indeed,  in  no 
instance  but  one  have  1  seen  a 
whole  bunch  of  absolutely  stone¬ 
less  berries.  Such  bunch,  fig.  46, 
was  some  time  ago  (August  8th) 
submitted  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal  with  a  request  for  state¬ 
ment  of  cause  of  its  condition. 
This  was  s)  remarkable,  every 
bunch  on  the  Vine  being  the  same, 
and  not  a  berry  in  the  whole  bunch 
containing  a  single  fertilised  ovule, 
that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
pourtray  the  specimen.  It  is  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  as  much  so  as  a 
well-set  bunch  thinned  by  an  expert 
hand,  and  is  shown  at  the  stage 
when  stoning  should  be  completed 
and  the  last  swelling  began  for 
ripening. 

Fig.  46.  —  Bunch  of  ttoneless 
Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes  (natural 
size). 

On  detaching  a  small  shoulder 
(fif.  47,  A),  it  was  noticed  that 
there  were  but  two  sizes  of  berries. 
(1)  Ovuleless  (a),  which  are  posi¬ 
tively  incapable  of  impregnation, 
and  seldom  swell  with  fertilisation, 
or  if  they  do,  never  become  larger 
than  “  currants.  ”  (2)  Swelled  (&), 
but  only  to  about  half  the  size  of  a  fertilised  berry  at  this  stage. 
A  vertical  section  of  the  berry  (B)  showed  it  to  be  stoneless, 
but  otherwise  perfect.  This  was  further  disclosed  when  enlarged 
three  diameters  (C)  ;  the  cuticle  or  skin  (c)  being  quite  clear;  the 
flesh  (d)  sound  ;  ovaries  (e)  in  proper  orcier  ;  and  the  ovules  (f) 
perfect,  except  that  where  the  embryo — the  future  plant — should 
be  (shown  by  the  inner  oval)  there  was  a  brown  stain,  and.  no  sub¬ 
stance.  Here  was  the  cause — non-fertilisation. 

Still  further  pursuing  investigation  by  severing  the  ovule  portion, 
and  subjecting  it  to  a  microscopic  power  of  sixty-five  diameters 
(or  as  ordinarily  accepted  130  diameters),  the  ovules  (Z)  ff)  were 
found  intact,  nothing  whatever  defective  on  their  part,  the  neck  (h) 
being  open  instead  of  closed,  as  occurs  when  a  pollen  tube  has  not 
passed  through  it,  even  the  ligaments  by  which  the  ovules  are 
attached  to  the  flesh  being  quite  clear,  and  theif  cells  (i)  normal  ; 
even  the  gelatinous  substance  which  envelopes  the  ovule  was 
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present  (_/),  but  not  entirely  grown  over  it.  Witbin  tbe  integament 
was  obnerved  a  dark  stain,  and  on  removing  the  ovule,  Or  what 
would  he  the  stone  or  seed  (.G),  this  proved  to  be  the  part  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  embryo  (/^),  being  undeveloped,  the  matter  brown-^ 
dead,  because  not  quickened  by  the  substance  of  a  pollen  tube, 
which  becomes  part,  and  that  integral,  of  the  future  plant. 

Fig.  47,  Berries  of  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes  and  sections. 

A,  small  shoulder  of  stoneless  bunch,  a,  ovuleless  berries  ; 

stoneless  (natural  size).  5,  section  of  berry.  €>  section  of  a 
berry,  enlarged  three  diameters,  showing — c,  skin  ;  d,  flesh  ;  ovaries 
or  seed  cells  ;  fy  ovules.  JD,  ovule  portion  (in  part)  of  berry,  show- 
ing— y,  ovules  ;  h,  heck  ;  i,  cell  attachments  ;  j,  enclosing 
gelatinous  sufcstance.  E,  detached  ovule  ;  7c,  undeveloped  embryo. 
F,  berry  when  ripe.  G,  section  of  seedless  berry  ;  H,  seeded  berry, 
of  ripe  size,  2,  section  of  stoned  berry  when  ripe. 

The  correspondent  sending  the  specimen  stated  that  the  bunch, 
and  all  those  on  the  Yine-^ 
one  of  several  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  same  house— had 
been  carefully  fertilised 
when  in  flower,  but  with  the 
pollen  of  the  Vine ;  and 
as  this  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  impotency  of 
native  pollen  the  example 
is  given  with  a  view  to 
secure  perfect  fertilisation 
in  similar  Cases  by  the 
agency  of  cross- impregna¬ 
tion. 

A#  the  berries  were  only 
at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  swelling  or,  ripen¬ 
ing  stage,  jthey  would 
become  about  one -third 
larger  (.F^y  and  it  is  a 
question  .whether  such 
berry  is  not  better  for 
food  than ,  a  stoned  one, 
for  the  .chief  nutrient 
elements  are  concentrated 
in  the  seed,  the  flesh  or 
pulp  being  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  less  energising 
substances.  At  any  rate 
the  berry  is  seedless  (G), 
and  on  that  account 
pleasant  eating,  the  flavour 
and  quality  being  as  high 
or  higher  as  that  of  a 
seeded  (H),  and  shown  in 
section  at  G.  Of  course 
there  is  the  question  of 
size  and  appearance,  and 
also  of  Grape  sugar,  which 
is  certainly  more  abundant 
in  Muscatel  and  Yalencia 
raisins  than  in  currants  and 
sultanas. 

The  whole  matter  of 
fertilisation  in  Grapes  is 
of  so  interesting  and  important  a  character  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  refer  to  it  again  on  a  future  occasion. — G.  Abbey. 


TUBEROSE  CULTURE. 

Where,  buttonholes,  sprays,  wreathi,  or  bouquets  are  in 
demand  few  flowers  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  single 
and  double  Tuberose.  The  bulbs  can  generally  be  obtained  by 
September,  and  when  the  flowers  are  required  early  the  bulbs 
should  be  potted  at  once  and  pashed  forward.  For  succession 
and  late  flowering  they  can  be  potted  at  intervals  of  a  month 
until  the  beginning  of  May. 

An  impression  prevails  that  bottom  heat  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  culture  of  Tuberoses.  This  is  erroneous,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  preventing  many  growing  them  who  might  readily 
do  so  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Bottom  heat  is  unquestionably  a 
great  aid  where  the  flowers  are  needed  early  in  the  season,  but 
for  successional  plants  it  need  not  bo  applied,  the  only  difference 
observable  is  the  greater  length  of  time  required  before  the  flower 
spikes  are  visible. 

The  bulbs  may  be  potted  singly  in  4J-inch  pots,  or  three  may  be 
placed  into  6-incli  pots.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  the  com¬ 


post  must  be  pressed  in  moderately  firm.  They  succeed  admirably 
in  two  parts  good  loam,  the  other  two  parts  being  composed  of  leaf 
soil,  sand,  and  decayed  manure.  Not  more  than  one-sixth  dr 
seventh  of  the  latter  should  be  used,  the  Sand  being  proportioned' 
according  to  the  texture  of  the’ loam.  During  the  past  year  our 
plants  have  been  grown  in  soil  that  had  produced  a  crop  of 
Cucumbers  with  the  addition  of  sand  and  one-third  leaf  mould. 
When  potting  is  completed  the  bulbs  must  be  about  three-quarters- 
of  an  inch  above  the  soil,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  water.  There 
are  usually  a  number  of  eyes  that  produce  suckers  and  give  endh  ss 
trouble  after  they  start  into  growth.  They  are  quickly  removed 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  time  required  before  potting  is 
labour  well  spent.  When  they  are  allowed  to  grow  they  rob  the 
plant  of  support  that  would  otherwise  be  concentrated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  stem  and  flowers.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  be 
in  an  intermediate  state  of  moisture,  as  the  application  of  water 

is  injurious  before  root- 
growth  has  commenced. 

If  the  pots  can  be 
plunged  where  the  bottom 
heat  ranges  65°  to  70°,  and 
the  temperature  of  the 
structure  is  60°,  the  plant® 
will  quickly  commence 
rooting  and  growing.  We 
prefer  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  rim  of 
the  pot  with  the  plunging 
material  to  arrest  evapora¬ 
tion  and  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  watering.  Where 
bottom  heat  cannot  be 
given  stand  them  on  the 
surface  of  a  bed,  in  the 
temperature  named,  and  fill 
the  space  between  the  pots 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
covering  the  surface  as 
advised  for  those  plunged. 
Bulbs  started  during 
November,  December,  and 
January  may  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment. 
Those  started  afterwards 
will  do  very  well  in  warm 
vineries  or  Peach  houses. 
It  is  not  wise  to  start  them 
in  greenhouses  before  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  in 
all  cases  plunge  or  cover 
the  pots  to  prevent  the 
soil  drying.  Even  in  May, 
however,  we  prefer  to  start 
them  in  any  structure 
where  a  little  heat  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  then  remove 
them  to  cold  frames  or  a 
cool  house.  When  they  are 
growing  and  rooting  freely 
they  will  bear  without  in¬ 
jury  the  cool  airy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frames  where  the  lights  can  be 
thrown  off  during  fine  warm  days.  Those  required  for  flowering 
during  the  two  last  months  of  the  year  may  be  plunged  outside 
in  a  sunny  position,  where  they  can  remain  until  the  middle  of 
September.  Amateurs  who  have  only  a  greenhouse  would  do 
well  to  pot  only  two  supplies  of  bulbs—  namely,  on  the  1st  of 
March  and  on  the  Ist  of  the  following  month. 

The  bulbs  potted  early  should  have  the  plunging  material 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  scon  as  active  growth 
has  commenced,  and  supply  the  plants  with  tepid  water  as  they 
need  it.  They  can  have  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  until  the 
flower  spike  is  visible,  when  they  may  be  lifted  out  and  stood 
upon  the  surface.  After  they  reach  this  stage  bottom  heat  affords 
no  help,  for  the  spikes  are  quickly  developed  and  commence 
unfolding  their  flowers.  Arrange  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
to  keep  the  foliage  dwarf  and  sturdy.  If  the  flowers  are  only  needed 
for  cutting  the  plants  can  be  packed  closely  together  without  the 
slightest  injury.  Those  housed  about  the  middle  of  September 
may  be  placed  where  they  will  enjoy  a  temperature  that  does  not 
fall  below  50°.  In  this  position  the  flower  spikes  will  quickly 
appear,  and  the  plants  may  be  introduced  into  a  higher  temperature 
as  required.  After  October  they  should  not  be  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  55°,  which  may  be  increased  6°  to  10°  by  the  time  they 
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commence  opening  their  fioweri.  To  show  how  accommodating 
the  Tuberose  plant  is,  it  may  be  stated  that  late  bulbs  have  been 
stood  in  vineries  where  the  roof  is  covered  with  foliage,  the  house 
has  been  closed  only  when  there  has  been  a  prospect  of  frost,  and 
the  plants  have  commenced  produeing  their  spikes  freely.  We  have 
kept  them  in  this  position  for  at  least  a  month  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  injury.  Plants  started  late  and  grown  on  under  glass  in  a 
sunny  position  frequently  produce  the  majority  of  their  flowers 
early  in  September.  During  the  season  of  growth  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  is  needed,  in  fact  the  soil  must  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Weak  stimulants,  whether  the  plants  are  early  or 
late,  are  very  beneficial. 

Only  the  other  day  we  were  told  that  the  bulbs  after  flowering 
could  be  dried  and  utilised  another  year.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  When  strong  bulbs  have  flowered  they  are  useless  for  another 
season.  But  those  which  fail  to  flower  and  make  a  good  growth 
may  be  ripened,  and  they  will  flower  equally  as  well  as  imported 
bulbs.  The  old  plants  are  certainly  prolific  in  the  production  of 
young  bulbs,  but  so  far  we  have  failed  to  see  that  their  retention 
for  future  use  is  advisable,  especially  as  they  can  be  annually 
purchased  at  very  low  rates.  Probably  also  from  the  freedom  by 
which  they  can  be  increased  they  will  be  cheaper  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  variety  known  as  Pearl  is 
decidedly  the  best,  but  other  varieties  as  well  as  the  single  form  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  Pearl  is  not  so  tall  as  any  other 
variety  known  to  me. — N. 


THE  GARDENER’S  HOLIDAY. 

The  general  idea,  if  a  concensas  of  opinion  could  be  taken,  would 
be  that  the  gardener,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  sweet  and  beautiful 
influences  immediately  about  him,  and  in  the  most  delightful  spots  on  our 
earth  in  our  beautiful  and  peaceful  country,  would  be  the  last  man  to 
need  a  holiday.  The  townsman  would  consider  that  the  gardener  had 
the  blessing  of  perpetual  holidaybood,  and  would  be  disposed  to  envy 
him  such  pleasant  surroundint  s.  But  even  country  life  can  become  dull 
and  monotonous — nay,  by  the  very  isolation  of  the  man,  by  distance 
from  his  fellows,  the  country  gardener’s  life,  were  it  not  for  the  deep 
interest  he  has  in  his  work,  would  be  likely  to  become  unvariably  dull 
and  monotonous,  and  make  him  occasionally  sigh  for  conversational  con¬ 
tact  with  his  brethren,  and  a  peep  into  some  of  the  other  places  of  the 
world  that  he  reads  about  and  can  rarely  see. 

Indeed,  we  know  no  man  who  would  be  more  likely  to  profit,  and 
profit  largely  too,  by  a  little  holiday,  than  would  the  gardener.  His  life 
habit  of  close  observation  j  his  quick  intuition  and  his  breadth  of  judg¬ 
ment  would  cause  him  to  get  out  of  his  holiday  just  those  lessons  of  life 
which  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  not  only  to  himself  personally, 
but  to  his  employer  and  the  place  under  his  charge.  Masters  and 
mistresses,  then,  niight,  more  often,  alas !  than  they  do,  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  gardener’s  holiday,  and  we  know,  from  a  long  line  of 
observation,  that  that  consideration  and  that  holiday  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  man  was  worthy  of  such  a 
benefit.  Too  true  is  it  that  there  are  black  sheep  in  the  flock  of  gardeners, 
but  we  maintain  that  they  are  very,  very  few  indeed.  Just  lately  we 
met  with  a  little  note  which  pleased  us  much,  and  which  we  will  give 
precisely  as  it  is  written,  making  our  comments  upon  it  later  : — 

“  In  these  August  days,  when  the  busiest  man  snatches  some  leisure 
from  the  grasp  of  business  cares  and  duties,  there  must  come  to  all, 
at  moments,  a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  those  deeper  resources 
which  feed  the  springs  of  individual  life.  When  a  man  is  busy  ten 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  sleeps  eight  more,  and  fills  the  other  six 
with  the  routine  functions  of  a  civilised  existence,  he  is  so  absorbed 
that  for  weeks  and  months  together  he  has  barely  time  to  think  of  him¬ 
self.  But  when  the  grip  of  work  is  relaxed,  the  daily  round  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  man  taken  out  of  his  treadmill,  he  becomes  aware  that 
there  is  something  in  him  which  is  neither  permanently  absorbed  by 
nor  wholly  satisfied  with  work.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  conceit  of  a  man 
of  intense  objective  activity  to  take  him  out  of  affairs  and  place  him  in 
the  remote  woods  or  beside  a  mountain  stream.  He  is  very  likely  to 
discover  that  he  has  no  resources  for  entertaining  himself  ;  he  awakes 
to  the  humiliating  fact  that  he  is  utterly  uninteresting  to  himself. 
There  are  several  remedies  for  this  state  of  things,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  is  a  constant  use  of  poetry.  No  one  needs  poetry  so  much  as 
the  man  of  affairs  ;  he  needs  it  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  needs  it  for  the 
sake  of  hi*  friends.  A  touch  of  poetry  relieves  the  hardness  of  the  most 
successful  business  career,  and  makes  even  the  millionaire  interesting  to 
himself  and  to  others.” 

All  the  comment  we  desire  to  make  on  this  note  is,  we  shall  not 
remove  the  word  “  poetry  ”  from  the  remedy  for  life  weariness,  nor 
reduce  by  the  slightest  word  the  effect  of  poetry  in  its  recreative  and 
elevating  influences.  We  should  only  for  our  present  purposes  sub¬ 
stitute  “  holiday  ”  for  “  poetry,”  and  then  we  should  be  satisfied, 
because  we  contend  that  the  same  uplifting  influences  come  from  the 
holiday  as  come  from  poetry,  and  when  the  busy  man  on  taking  his 
holiday  includes  poetry  with  it,  as  he  will  if  he  is  a  sensible  man, 
then  bis  recreation  will  be  completed.  We  are  drawn  into  this  because 
we  are  enjoying  at  the  present  time  a  glorious  week  of  holiday  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Salopia.  Truly  it  is  a  beautiful  county  ;  a  place 
of  sunshine  and  sweet  and  balmy  breezes,  of  splendid  hills  and  lovely 


vales,  of  “the  stately  homes  of  England  and  the  cottage  homes  of 
England  ”  that  Mrs.  Hemans  so  poetically  and  patriotically  describes, 
so  picturesquely  grouped  in  the  landscape,  with  comfortable  farms, 
surrounded  by  well  filled  stackyards  suggestive  of  the  plenty  which 
made  glad  and  thankful  the  heart  of  ipan  ;  with  smiling  orchards  of 
— more  than  average  this  year — well  filled  fruit  trees.  The  drought 
of  the  year  has  been  more  severe  here  than  in  some  other  places, 
but  sti'l,  barring  a  few  instances  of  failure  as  to  root  crops,  it  has 
brought  an  early  harvest,  well  got,  and  with  ears  well  filled  and  heavy, 
telling  of  sound  food  to  come  when  thrashed  out.  And  thus,  in  this 
place  we  are  resting,  recreating,  but  quietly  observant  ;  relaxing  our¬ 
selves,  not  doing  anything  in  particular,  not  doing  anything  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  do,  but  just  letting  the  gracious  influences  of  time  and  place 
soak  into  us  to  fortify  us  for  the  labours  of  another  year.  Not  absolutely 
indeed  did  we  lose  sight  of  our  profession  when  Salopia  was  selected 
for  our  holiday  week; 

We  had  an  eye  on  the  great  horticultural  fete  held  in  August  each 
year  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that  has  come  into  our  idle  week,  well  diver¬ 
sifying  our  time.  Well,  what  can  we  say  of  the  show  ?  Not  enough,  by 
any  means.  The  largest  list  of  adjectives  that  could  be  compiled  would 
be  deficient  to  describe  in  adequate  terms  the  entire  marvels  of  the  show 
at  Shrewsbury.  York  Show  has  its  speciality.  Chester  has  its  peculiarity, 
as  indeed  some  of  the  other  towns  as  to  their  shows  have  theirs,  but 
Shrewsbury  stands  out  boldly  above  them,  in  the  matter  of  taste.  The 
floral  designs,  bridal  and  other  bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  other  flower 
devices  are  very  dreams  of  loveliness,  and  on  first  seeing,  almost  take 
the  breath  away. 

This  year  a  new  feature  has  been  added  at  enormous  expense,  tables 
laid  out  and  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  judging  of  these 
separate  points,  and  these  points  recorded  and  placed  on  the  tables  so 
that  everyone  could  judge  the  judges,  and  see  what  was  thought  of  each 
exhibit,  and  of  the  whole.  The  three  Judges,  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  ;  Mr.  0;ven  Thomas  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  had  no  easy  task.  The  only  objection  which  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  to  this  system  of  judging  was,  that  the  quality  and  richness  of  the 
fruit  carried  so  many  points  as  to  swamp  tastefulness  and  gracefulness 
of  arrangement.  That  is  what  occurred  to  us,  but  it  is  easily  explainable 
why  it  was  so,  and  may  be  remedied  another  year  by  giving  higher 
points  to  graceful  arrangement  than  to  richness  of  fruit.  Whatever 
may  be  said,  it  was  a  novel  and  interesting  feature,  and  these  tables 
were  one  of  the  great  centres  of  attraction  of  the  show.  We  need  not 
particularise  the  other  specialities,  they  are  so  many. 

Grapes  are  one,  vegetables  are  another,  cut  flowers  are  another,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cottagers’  tent  is  another,  and  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  bands  and  fireworks  are  of  the  first,  and  when  we  say  that  the 
bands  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Coldatreams  were  there,  personally  con¬ 
ducted  by  Messrs.  Dan  and  Charles  Godfrey,  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  everything  was  well  done.  The  weather  broke  on  the  first 
day,  Wednesday  the  19th,  but  that  did  not  disturb  the  arrangements, 
nor  keep  back  the  people,  and  the  high  class  town  and  country  people 
too,  for  they  assembled  in  their  thousands  and  were  as  bright  and  cheery, 
and  chirpy  in  their  talk  as  if  the  sun  were  smiling  in  all  his  glory. 
What  to  them  were  a  few  showers  which  the  country  wanted  so  badly  7 
Nothing  at  all,  and  they  laughed  and  joked  through  the  showers  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  optimism.  It  was  good  to  see  them  and  to  hear 
them,  and  it  was  another  feature  of  our  holiday,  and  a  very  pleasant 
one  too.  Altogether  we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  period  of  rest,  and 
sha’l  return  to  our  work  rested  and  recreated. — P.  (in  “  Belper  and 
Alfreton  Journal”). 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

BATH. — August  26th  a:nd  27th. 

The  Bath  Floral  F&te  Committee  has  fallen  upon  bad  times. 
Excellent  exhibitions  are  held  only  to  be  marred  by  unfavourable 
weather.  On  the  occasion  under  notice  heavy  thunderstorm*  were 
experienced  just  when  the  visitors  ought  to  have  thronged  the  Sydney 
Gardens,  and  the  consequence  was  a  poor  “  gate.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
attendance  was  satisfactory  on  the  second  day.  In  some  respects  the 
show  was  scarcely  up  to  the  high  standard  set  at  Bath  in  previous  yeais, 
but  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view  the  grand  display  of  Grapes  and 
hardy  fruit  amply  compensated  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  other  tents. 

Fuchsias  have  in  former  years  been  a  leading  feature  at  the  Bath  late 
summer  shows,  but  there  was  a  great  falling  off  this  time  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  plants  shown.  By  far  the  best  specimens  were 
staged  by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P.  Clarke,  Trowbridge, 
who  was  first  for  nine  plants,  consisting  of  Charming,  Harriet  Lye, 
Favourite,  Bountiful,  Arabella,  Surprise,  Mr.  Bright,  Mrs.  Rundle, 
and  Final,  all  grand  pyramids.  Mr.  G.  Snell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Counsell, 
Bath,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Marsh  third.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  J,  H. 
Wilcox,  Bath,  was  first,  showing  well-flowered  pyramids  of  Letty  Lye, 
elegans.  Majestic,  Blushing  Bride,  Charming,  and  Lye’s  Favourite.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Mould  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Haskell  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
four  varieties,  and  was  given  a  first  prize.  Mr.  Tucker  was  first  for  a 
single  plant  of  both  light  and  dark  coloured  varieties,  showing  handsome 
specimens  of  Arabella  and  Charming  respectively.  Messrs.  Snell  and 
Wilcox  were  the  other  prizewinners. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  the 
quality  was  good  throughout.  The  principal  class  was  that  for 
eighteen  varieties,  six  of  them  to  be  in  bloom.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Chelten- 
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bam,  wag  a  good  first,  showing  fine  Kentias,  Latania  borbonica,  Thrinax 
elegans  (fine).  Crotons,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Ixora  regina.  Bougainvillea 
•Sanderiana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Statice  Gilberti,  Phoenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesi.  Messrs.  B.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  were  a  creditable  second.  The 
last  named  firm  were  first  for  eight  fine-foliage  plants ;  second  Mr. 
'G.  Hallett,  Bath  ;  third  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Bath. 

The  first  prize  for  six  flowering  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
who  staged  fine  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Erica  Eweriana,  and  Phoenocoma 
prolifera  Barnesi.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  followed  closely,  his  six  comprising 
grandly  flowered  specimens  of  Stephanotis  florihmnda,  Ixora  Morsei,  and 
Lapageria  alba.  Mr.  Tucker  was  first  for  a  single  stove  plant,  showing  a 
grandly  flowered  Ixora  Fraseri ;  second  Mr.  Cypher,  In  the  remaining 
classes  for  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  two  for  Heaths, 
Mr.  Cypher  had  matters  his  own  way.  He  was  also  first  for  six  Orchids, 
the  best  of  which  were  Cattleya  guttata  Leopldi,  Cycnoches  chlorochi- 
lum,  Dendrobium  formosum,  and  Lselia  Dayana. 

Ferns,  again,  have  been  shown  more  extensively  in  previous  shows. 
For  twelve  exotic  varieties  Mr.  G.  Clarke  was  first.  Among  these  were 
fine  specimens  of  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  Adiantum  concinnum, 
Gleichenia  rapestris,  Cheilanthes  rupestris,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and 
Adiantum  peruvianam.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son  were  second,  and  Mr. 

E.  Hall  third. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  grandly  shown.  Mr.  R.  Denton,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Dann,  Esq  ,  Bath,  was  first  for  single  varieties,  and  Mr.  E.  Dagger, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Simms,  Bath,  second ;  while  for  doubles  Mr.  G.  Snell 
was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Denton  second.  Very  good  also  were  the  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  who  had  perfectly  trained 
specimens  of  Rev.  Atkinson,  Lady  Chesterfield,  President,  Perdita,  Ellen 
Clarke,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  was  first,  and  Mr,  W.  J.  Mould  second.  The 
best  Cockscombs  were  shown  by  Mr.  C,  Adlam,  gardener  to  J.  A,  Martin, 
Esq.;  second,  Mr.  W.  Haskell.  Mr.  B.  Dagger  was  first  for  Gloxinias, 
and  Mr.  Tucker  second,  both  showing  freely  flowered  plants.  Mr. 
Truckle,  gardener  to  T.  Carr,  Esq  ,  Twerton,  was  first  for  Liliums,  and 
Mr.  E.  Hall  second.  The  best  Petunias  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
and  Mr,  R.  Denton. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  leas  than  100  square  feet 
were  exceptionally  good,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  taking  the  first  prize  with  an 
arrangement  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  in  which  many  choice 
•Orchids  and  other  light  and  beautiful  plants  figured.  Mr.  Tansy, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Bath,  also  arranged  an  admirable  group  ; 
while  the  third  prize  was  well  won  by  Messrs,  E,  Cole  &  Son. 

Cut  flowers  are  always  plentiful  and  good  at  the  Bath  shows,  and  on 
this  occasion  only  Roses  were  less  numerous  than  usual.  The  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  varieties  of  the  latter  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S,  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  his  stand  comprising  Pride  of  Reigate,  Devienne  Lamy,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Madame  Lambard,  The  Bride,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ruhens, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Heinrich  Schulthei*.  Mr.  J;  Mattock, 
Oxford,  was  placed  second  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  better  collection  of 
blooms  than  those  awarded  the  first  prize.  For  twelve  varieties  Mr. 

F,  Lay,  gardener  to  Dr.  Budd,  Bath,  was  a  good  first,  his  best  blooms 
being  of  Madame  E.  Verdier,  S.  M,  Rodocanachi,  A.  Colomb,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  J,  Laing.  Mr.  T.  Evry,  Bath,  was 
second.  With  twelve  Teas  Mr.  S.  Treseder  took  the  lead,  showing  fine 
fresh  blooms  of  Ernest  Metz,  Caroline  Kuster,  The  Bride,  Maxdchal 

‘  Kiel,  Madame  Cochet,  Medea,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs. 

S.  Treseder,  Madame  Lambard,  C,  Mermet,  and  Perle  des  Jardins.  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  was  second. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Dihlias  went  to  Mr.  S.  Treseder ; 
with  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  a  close  second.  For  twelve 
varieties  Mr.  F.  Lindsay,  Frome,  was  first;  and  Mr.  E.  Jeffries,  Chippen- 
>  ham,  second.  The  best  nine  Fancies  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Humphries; 

V  second,  Mr.  T.  Haskins.  Mr.  J.  Burgess  was  first  for  single  varieties 

in  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  second,  the  competition 
throughout  being  keen.  The  best  eighteen  spikes  of  Gladioli  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Fox,  Wellington.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  was  first  for 
y  six  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  second. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
was  first;  second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould.  Asters  are  particularly  well  grown 
’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  French 

!'  varieties  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  Bath ;  second,  Mr.  A.  A. 

ii  Walters  ;  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  German  varieties  Mr.  C.  H. 

r  Vickery,  Bath,  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  second.  Herbaceous 

flowers  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  who  was  easily  first, 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath.  The  best  collection 
of  annuals  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  second,  Mrs.  Blackburne. 
Messrs.  G.  Cole  &  Son  were  first  for  twenty-four  bunches  choice  flowers  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Tucker.  Vases,  bouquets,  and  aprays  were  numerous,  but 
%  call  for  no  special  comment. 

i  -  Fruit  occupied  one  large  tent,  but  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 

factory  if  a  larger  tent  had  been  provided  for  this  and  vegetables, 
instead  of  arranging  the  latter  in  the  open  air  alongside  the  railway,  Col- 

4  lections  were  not  quite  up  to  what  has  been  shown  in  previous  years.  For 

i  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Q.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gouldsmith,  Trowbridge, 

was  first,  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
I  both  deficient  in  point  of  colour,  Melons  Suttons’  Scarlet  and  Al,  Peaches 

ft  Exquisite  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Nectarines  Pitmaston  and  Pineapple, 

y  Plums  Green  Gage  and  Jeffersons,  Pear  Williams’  Bon  Chr&Men,  and 

Fig  White  Ischia.  Mr.  T.  Jones  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Ricketts, 

5  Batheaston,  third. 

^  Most  interest  was  centred  on  the  class  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes 

p  In  four  varieties.  Five  competed  with  these,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to 


Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath,  winning  the  premier  prize  with  grand  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc  and  Alicante,  Ma'iresfield  Court,  fine  in  bunch,  but 
colour  deficient,  and  well  finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  London,  was  a  close  second,  having  remark¬ 
ably  fine  bunches  with  extra  large  berries  of  Madresfield  Court  and 
Black  Hamburgh,  both  nearly  black ;  Gros  Maroc,  fine  in  bunch  and 
berry  ;  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  good.  Mr.  S.  Hodges,  gardener  to 
James  Fortt,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  a  creditable  third.  For  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  was  first  with  some  of  the  finest 
clusters  ever  seen  at  Bath.  Miss  Marriott  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Wait,  Esq.,  Clifton,  third.  In  the  any  other 
black  class  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  was  again  first,  showing  Madresfield  Court, 
fine  in  bunch  and  berry  and  nearly  perfect  in  colour.  Second,  Alderman 
Chaffin,  with  grand  Gros  Maroc  ;  third.  Miss  Marriott.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  class  was  also  well  filled,  but  Mr.  Carpenter,  gardener  to 

A.  R.  Baily,  “Esq.,  Frome,  was  easily  first,  showing  fine  bunches  with 
large  berries  well  coloured.  Second,  Alderman  Chaffin  ;  third,  James 
Fortt,  Esq.  In  the  any  other  white  class  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  was  first  for 
fine  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  second,  J.  Marshall,  gardener  to 
J.  Doel,  Esq.,  Clifton,  with  the  same  variety  more  perfectly  ripened  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Atwell.  There  was  also  a  local  class  for  Grapes.  James 
Fortt,  Esq.,  was  first  with  large  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Shore,  gardener  to  Miss  Hope  ;  third.  Miss  Marriott. 

There  were  four  classes  for  Melons,  all  well  filled.  The  best  green 
flesh  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Chippenham,  who  had  a 
perfect  fruit  of  Golden  Gem  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Cutter,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Le  Gros,  Frome  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Chislett,  gardener  to  E.  T.  Foxcroft, 
Esq.  Mr.  J.  Gibson  was  also  first  for  a  scarlet  flesh  variety,  showing 
Sutton’s  Scarlet  in  good  condition;  second,  Mr.  G.  Tucker;  third,  Mr. 

B.  Dagger,  In  the  other  two  classes  the  prizes  were  provided  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  Mr.  W.  Cutter  took  the  first  prize  for  a  green-flesh 
variety,  showing  the  good  old  Hero  of  Lockinge  in  excellent  condition  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  G.  Palmer  Hallett  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Chislett.  The  last 
named  was  first  for  a  scarlet  fleshed  variety,  staging  Sutton’s  Al  well 
ripened  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Pymm. 

Peaches  were  moderately  good.  In  the  class  for  nine  fruit  Mr. 

G.  Newbury,  gardener  to  J.  Saunders,  Esq.,  led  with  Royal  George; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Atwell,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Brain,  Esq.,  Clifton.  Fine  fruit 
of  Exquisite  gained  Mr.  J,  Atkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Greaves,  the  first 
prize  for  six  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hinton.  Nectarines  were  not  so 
plentiful.  Mr.  S.  Hodges  had  a  first  for  handsome  fruit  of  Hunt’s 
Tawny  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Adlam,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Martin,  Esq.  Mr. 
J.  Hinton  was  first  for  a  dish  of  six  fruits,  showing  Pine  Apple.  Plums 
were  plentiful,  and  superior  in  point  of  quality ;  but  the  judging  was 
somewhat  erratic,  Washington  being  preferred  to  equally  well-grown 
Jeffersons.  The  principal  prizewinners  with  these  were  Messrs.  G.  Tucker, 
J.  Hinton,  T.  Evry,  J.  Hall,  W.  Marsh,  and  Mrs.  Osborne.  Figs, 
Cherries,  Filberts,  and  Cob  Nuts,  were  all  grandly  shown.  Messrs. 
E.  Ricketts,  W.  Burridge,  G.  Pymm,  T.  Jones,  Chislett,  and  Mrs. 

H.  Taylor,  being  the  principal  prizewinners.  Apples  and  Pears  made  a 
good  display,  and  all  the  best  varieties  in  and  out  of  season  vrere  well 
represented.  The  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Gibson,  C.  Garraway, 
T.  Wilkins,  G.  Mannings,  B.  D.  Bourdillon,  H.  Helps,  W.  G.  Tyler, 
Jarman  &  Co.,  and  T.  W.  Dunn. 

Vegetables  as  shown  by  professional  gardeners,  amateurs,  and 
cottagers  were  all  good,  and  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  subjected 
to  such  a  very  trying  season  as  they  must  have  passed  through. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Henstridge,  was 
invincible  in  both  the  Society’s  and  the  special  classes  provided  for 
collection  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Sutton  k.  Sons,  and  Webb 
and  Sons  ;  Messrs.  J.  Hall  and  G.  Garraway  also  winning  prizes  in 
these  classes  for  fine  produce.  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  Gourds,  and 
Salading  were  shown  in  classes  specially  provided  for  them,  and  the 
principal  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  G.  Garraway,  W.  Cutter, 
J.  Hewish,  W.  G.  Tylee,  A.  H.  Murrell,  J.  Adams,  and  G.  Pymm. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  meritorious.  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  arranged  attractive  groups  of  choice  Cannas, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  the  like,  together  with  baskets  of 
Roses.  In  the  fruit  tent  they  exhibited  numerous  dishes  of  fine  Apples 
and  Pears  gathered  from  small  nursery  trees.  Messrs.  Jarman  k  Co., 
Chard,  sent  an  assortment  of  hardy  flowers.  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
hardy  fruit ;  and  Messrs.  James  Garraway  &  Co.,  Clifton,  sent  a  group 
of  Ferns  and  Tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  showed 
numerous  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  including  Bardou  Job,  a  beautiful 
semi-double  crimson  perpetual  flo  wering  kind  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  crimson,  semi-double,  said  to  be  of  a  bushy,  floriferous  habit 
of  growth.  Very  showy  were  the  boxes  of  true  Cactus  Dahlias  shown 
by  Mr.  G;  Humphries,  Chippenham.  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackmore,  Twerton, 
arranged  a  bank  of  moss  and  cut  blooms  of  single  and  double  Tuberous 
Begonias  in  excellent  variety,  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  staged  140  dishes 
of  well-grown  hardy  fruit,  together  with  numerous  large  clusters  of 
Garraway’s  Masterpiece  Tomato,  a  fine  exhibition  variety.  To  all  of 
these  special  honorary  awards  were  made. 

SANDY.— August  27Tn. 

The  majority  of  large  provincial  horticultural  shows  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  a  variety  of  additional  attractions,  inducing  visitors  to 
attend  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  the  gatherings  financial 
successes.  This  has  become  in  many  instances  an  extremely  costly 
portion  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  consequently  means  so  much 
greater  risk  in  the  event  of  the  weather  being  unfavourable.  Further, 
the  provision  of  something  fresh  every  year  is  a  serious  task,  and 
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occaiionally  leads  in  the  direction  of  entertainments  that  materially 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  Society  under  whose  anspices  the 
show  is  held.  At  Sandy  such  difficalties  are  studiously  avoided,  and 
beyond  the  engaging  of  two  good  bands,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
attract  visitors  except  by  the  merit  and  interest  of  the  show  itself. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  success  of  the  Committee  when  it  is  recorded 
that  this  is  sufficient  to  draw  so  many  thousands  to  a  quiet  little  town 
like  Sandy,  not  for  one  or  two  years,  but  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
as  the  one  now  under  notice  is  the  twenty-eighth  annual  gathering. 

In  the  exhibition  itself  horticalture  always  takes  the  most  prominent 
position,  some  five  or  six  spacious  marquees  being  devoted  to  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  numerous  tents  are  also  allotted  to 
market  garden  and  farm  products,  together  with  poultry,  pigeons,  cage 
birds,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  all  of  which  attract  their  respective 
admirers.  The  Sandy  show  is,  in  fact,  a  long-anticipated  event  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  is  invariably  made  the 
occasion  of  a  special  holiday,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  as  many 
persons  in  the  district  as  can  find  the  opportunity. 

A  satisfactory  indication  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Society  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  there  was 
a  balance  of  over  £100  at  the  bank,  although  about  £750  had  been 
disbursed  in  prizes  and  expenses  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
With  fine  weather  the  receipts  at  the  gates  are  considerable,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  takings  were  somewhat  diminished  at  the 
show  last  week  owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  which  marred  the  latter  part 
of  the  day. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Park  attached  to  Sandy  Place,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  kindly  given  this  admirable  site  for 
the  purpose,  in  every  sense  the  most  suitable  that  could  be  obtained, 
conveniently  near  to  the  railway  station.  The  tents  were  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Park,  so  that  to  complete  their  inspection  a 
considerable  circuit  had  to  be  made,  thus  avoiding  the  crowding  of  dense 
masses  of  visitors  in  one  or  two  spots.  A  brief  glance  can  only 
be  given  at  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibition,  as  a  detailed 
report  would  require  more  space  than  Journal  readers  would  willingly 
spare  from  more  engaging  subjects.  To  the  specimen  plants  and 
groups  one  large  tent  was  wholly  devoted,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  was  occupied  with  the  fair  collection  of  ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  constituted  the  leading  open  class,  the  prizes 
ranging  from  £12  to  £3.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  some  of 
his  well-known  bright  healthy  specimens,  and  won  the  position  he  so 
seldom  misses  anywhere — namely,  the  first,  Mr.  W.  Finch  of  Coventry 
taking  the  second  place,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  and 
Mr.  G.  Eedman,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Goodgames,  Esq.,  St.  Neots,  the  last 
two  showing  smaller  but  well-grown  plants.  With  six  fine-foliage 
plants  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House, 
Ampthill,  was  accorded  first  honours  for  specimen  Palms,  Crotons,  and 
Dractenas  in  admirable  condition,  this  being  only  one  of  the  many 
classes  in  which  Mr.  Empson  scored  a  success  ;  indeed,  taking  the 
number  of  prizes  won,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  exhibits,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  champion  competitor,  and  he  evidently  makes  the 
most  of  tLfe  resources  at  his  command  in  the  garden  he  so  well  manages. 
Mr.  G.  Claydon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Aitell,  Woodbury  Hall,  Sandy,  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Redman  third.  Numerous  classes  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Begonias, 
and  Achimenes,  in  which  the  chief  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Empson, 
Claydon,  Redman,  Stone,  and  W.  Brook.  For  a  group  of  plants  Mr. 
Empson  was  again  first,  with  a  tasteful  arrangement  in  which  Orchids 
were  prominent.  Messrs.  Claydon  and  Redman  followed  in  the  order 
named.  Table  plants  are  always  well  shown  at  Sandy,  and  the  last 
occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis,  gardener  to 
Major  Shuttleworth,  Old  Warden  Park,  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
premier  prize  for  neat,  graceful,  healthy  plants,  exactly  fitted  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  Mr.  Empson  was  second  with  good  examples  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Carter,  gardener  to  Capt.  Buncombe,  Waresley  Park,  was  third, 
also  showing  well. 

Cut  flowers  were  brilliantly  shown,  and  the  tent  devoted  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  exhibition.  Imposing  collections  of 
herbaceous  flowers  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedsle ; 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheppard,  and  Laxton  Bros.,  to  whom 
the  prizes  were  awarded  in  that  order.  Fresh,  bright,  and  beautiful 
Roses  came  from  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Harkness  &  Sons,  and  Paul 
and  Son,  the  two  last,  with  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  and  Mr,  J. 
Walker,  also  showing  Dahlias  remarkably  well.  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
charmingly  represented,  particularly  in  the  premier  collection  from  Mr. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  colour,  shape, 
and  freshness.  The  amateurs’  classes  were  also  well  filled,  Mr.  W,  King¬ 
ston  showing  both  Roses  and  Dahlias  in  capital  form,  other  noteworthy 
exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Fellowes,  Lockie,  Redman,  Burgin,  Leeds, 
Smith,  W.  Bourne,  C.  Forbes,  and  C.  Hobbs. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  occupied  another  large  tent,  and  deserve  fuller 
notice  than  can  be  accorded  them,  for  the  quality  was  good  throughout, 
and  the  competition  keen  in  nearly  every  class,  with  the  result  that  close 
discrimination  became  necessary  to  determine  the  award  of  the  prizes. 
For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Empson  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Allis  ;  indeed,  there  were  but  few  points  difference  between  the  exhibits, 
though  perhaps  the  larger  bunches  of  Grapes  in  the  first  influenced  the 
decision  materially  ;  certainly  both  were  praiseworthy  contributions. 
Messrs.  Redman  and  Stone  followed  in  this  class,  while  with  six  dishes 
Mr.  Claydon  took  the  lead,  Mr.  C.  Forbes  and  H.  Wotton  being  second 
and  third.  Apples  were  excellently  shown,  Mr.  Allis  with  six  varieties 
(three  dessert  and  three  cooking),  Messrs.  Empson  and  Carter  following. 


Grapes  were  also  strongly  represented,  especially  black  Grapes,  the- 
bunches  compact,  berries  large,  and  colour  good.  The  more  important 
prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  C.  Moore,  C.  Forbes,  T.  Baker,  W.  J. 
Empson,  G.  R.  Allis,  and  R.  Carter.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Melons,  and  Apples  in  other  classe.8  were  shown 
in  excellent  condition,  many  of  the  exhibitors  already  named  taking- 
prizes. 

The  competition  was  keen  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  prizes  for 
vegetables,  and  the  collections  were  remarkable  throughout  for  their 
exceptional  merit.  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq., 
Diddington  Hall,  Huntingdon,  was  adjudged  first  honours  for  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  grown  samples  in  the  best  style  of  this  skilful  cultivator,  his 
Cucumbers  being  models  of  rare  merit.  Mr.  Empson  followed  closely, 
Messrs.  R.  Carter  and  G.  Woodhams  taking  equal  third.  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.’s  prizes  also  brought  some  excellent  vegetables,  Messrs. 
Empson,  Stone,  and  Woodhams  securing  the  first;  second,  and  third 
prizes  respectively.  The  Society’s  ordinary  classes  were  also  well  filled, 
the  exhibits  occupying  a  large  space,  Mr.  Lockie  and  Mr.  Empson 
securing  some  of  the  leading  prizes.  The  exhibits  in  farmers’,  market 
gardeners’  and  cottagers’  classes  must  be  passed  with  the  remark  that 
they  indicated  that  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  has  been  reached  in 
the  district,  and  how  great  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  competition. 

A  concluding  word  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to  the  Committee- 
and  officers  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  show  is  managed, 
for  the  marshalling  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  entries  is  an  onerous 
task.  The  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Leeds  Smith, 
naturally  takes  considerable  interest  in  the  work,  but  the  major  portion 
of  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  Acting  or  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Edward  Sills,  for  his  first  year  of  office  has  acqulltei  himself  extremely 
well. 

PETERSFIELD.—Augitst  27th, 

The  annual  show  of  the  Petersfield  Horticultural  Society  tock  place 
on  Thursday  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Vicarage,  by  permission  of 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Causton,  the  President.  Fine  weather  brought  a  good 
attendance.  One  large  tent  was  devoted  to  gardeners’  exhibits  of  fruit, 
groups,  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  the  crowd  of 
visitors  made  it  impossible  to  get  a  good  report,  the  names  in  particular 
being  difficult  to  procure.  Taking  the  show  on  the  whole  it  was  the  best 
ever  held  and  more  entries,  which  speaks  well  for  the  President  and 
Committee  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  Cyril  Edwards  and 
Mr.  H.  Woods. 

The  silver  medal  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Durnford  for  a  collection  of  double  and  single  Begonias  in  a 
competition  of  six  entries.  In  the  class  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  North  was  first  and  Mr.  T.  Goldring  a  good  second.  Groups 
of  plants  were  good.  First  Mr.  G.  Kew,  second  Mr.  G.  Williams,  both 
being  very  close  to  each  other  in  point  of  merit,  consisting  with  grace¬ 
fully  grown  Palms,  good  colour  Crotons,  Dracasnas,  Bridal  Wreaths, 
Fiancoa  ramosa  groundwork,  with  small  Maidenhair  Ferns.  There  were 
five  entries  in  this  class.  One  tent  was  set  apart  for  ladies’  table 
decoration,  which  formed  a  decided  feature  of  the  show.  Miss  W,  Jones 
was  first.  The  arrangement  was  very  elegant,  and  comprised  Poppies, 
Smilax,  and  small  Orchids.  Second  Miss  L.  Crawter,  whose  ariangement 
was  a  little  too  heavy.  For  a  hand  bouquet  Miss  E.  Bridger  was  first, 
while  for  an  epergne  of  flowers  Miss  E.  J.  Lucker  secured  the  premier 
award. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Lintott  was  placed  first  with  good 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  with  fine  berries  and  well  finished  bunches. 
Second  Mr.  G.  Kew.  Dish  Peaches. — First  H.  T.  Crawter,  second 
J.  Porter.  There  were  six  entries  in  the  special  prize  collection  of 
vegetables  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. — First  Mr,  B.  G.  Cross, 
second  Mr.  J,  North. 

Messrs.  Ladhams  &  Son  had  a  fine  display  of  choice  herbaceous  cut 
flowers,  which  filled  one  end  of  the  tent,  and  were  greatly  admired. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son  showed  a  charming  collection  of  Show  and  Cactus 
Dahlia,  which  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  The  cottagers’  classes 
were  well  represented,  including  very  fine  kidney  and  round  Potatoes, 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  autumn  and  spring-sown  Onions. — A  Cobrespohdsnt. 

GRAISELEY,  WOLVERHAMPTON.— AUGUST  29th  AHD  31ST. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  above  suburb  of  Wolverhampton  was 
held  on  the  above  dates,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Graiseley  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association,  in  a  field  kindly  lent  by  Thos.  Clarke,  Esq., 
instead  of,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  in  the  Club  house  of  the  Society, 
the  accommodation  even  then  having  proved  too  small  for  the  unexpect^ 
number  of  visitors.  The  initial  attempt  being  so  successful  induced  the 
enterprising  promoters,  Messrs.  A.  Brommage  and  William  Hewin,  the 
respective  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  with  their  Committee  of 
seven  members,  to  extend  their  operations  this  year,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results  so  far  as  a  display  of  exhibits  was  concerned,  and 
more  particularly  did  this  apply  to  such  as  the  cut  flowers  and  vegetables, 
comparing  also  as  they  did  most  favourably  with  similar  products  at 
even  larger  local  shows.  The  schedule  was  divided  into  two  classes— 
viz.,  to  members  and  non-members  respectively,  including  cottagers’, 
special  prizes  having  been  collected  for  competition  in  the  former 
class. 

In  lieu  of  a  prize  list,  and  which  was  not  readily  obtainable,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  were  upwards  of  350  exhibits  in  the  sixty-nine 
classes  contained  in  the  schedule,  and  the  competition  was  keenly  con¬ 
tested  in  the  major  portion  of  the  classes.  Especially  remarkable  was 
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the  contest  in  such  as  the  Asters,  Cactus,  Pompon  and  Show  Dahlias, 
French  Marigolds,  Roses,  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Pansies  and  Violas,  the 
two  latter  being  remarkably  good,  as  indeed  were  the  others  enumerated. 
Hand  bouquets  of  garden  flowers  were  a  feature  numbering  nearly  a 
dozen  in  the  two  classes,  and  for  the  most  part  evidenced  much  taste  in 
arrangement. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  was  the  exhibit  of  three  “groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  ”  along  the  centre  of  the  large  marquee  which 
contained  the  whole  of  the  exhibits.  That  which  took  the  premier  prize 
was  arranged  by  a  brickmaker,  who  also  at  the  great  show  held  in  the 
public  park  in  July  contributed  a  similar  group,  and  which  was  an 
object  of  considerable  attention,  evidencing  as  it  did  much  ability  and 
natural  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor — Mr.  Joseph  Reynolds, 
sen. — with  the  comparatively  humble  materials  he  had  at  command 
His  son— Mr.  Joseph  Reynolds — also  set  up  a  group  possessing  consider¬ 
able  merit,  and  which  obtained  the  third  prize,  whilst  the  second  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallener  for  a  somewhat  novel  and  artistic, 
though  rather  formal,  arrangement. 

Vegetables  were  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  especially  such  as  the 
Scarlet  Runner  and  French  Beans,  Eschaliots,  Red  Cabbage,  Celery,  and 
Onions,  including  also  three  very  good  collections  of  vegetables  tastefully 
arranged  in  circular  flat  hampers. 

The  arrangement  throughout  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  courteous 
Secretary  and  his  efficient  assistants.  Certificates  of  merit  were  justly 
awarded  to  various  exhibitors  for  respectively  collections  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Violas,  and  single  Dahlias. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — September  1st,  2nd,  and  3bd. 

The  first  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  shows  was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  and  though  Chrysanthemums  were  shown,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  Dahlias.  All  sections  were 
well  represented,  competition  was  fairly  keen,  and  the  blooms  throughout 
of  fine  quality.  Miscellaneons  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  show. 

Chrysanthemums. 

r-s  ■  •  ' 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  blooms  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  who  showed  a  fairly  interesting  collec¬ 
tion,  which  comprised  the  best  of  the  early  flowering  varieties,  Mr, 
Chas.  Shaw,  Sherwood,  took  the  second  award  with  a  fair  exhibit.  Mr. 

B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Honblon,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  had 
the  best  twelve- blooms  of  Madame  C.  Desgrange,  showing  superb 
flowers.  Mr.  T,  Sandford,  gardener  to  Gr.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Esq.,  North 
Finchley,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  G-.  W.  Forbes,  gardener  to 
D.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Surbiton,-  third.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  large- 
flowering  variety  Mr.  B.  Calvert  won  with  George  Wermig  ;  Mr.  T.  Sand- 
ford  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  French,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay, 
Wimbledon  Park,  third,  both  showing  the  Same  variety,  Mr.  Charles 
Shaw  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for  twelye  P'ompons,  also  gaining  a 
second  award  with  three  bunches  of  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  Jas,  Watt,  gardener  to  Henry  Bell,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  was  first  with 
six  bunches  of  any  yellow-flowering  variety,  showing  Golden  Madame 

C,  Desgrange,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  gaind  first  prize  with  an 
epergne  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Dahlias, 

Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  won  the  premier  prize  in  this  section 
offered  for  forty-eight  show  blooms  in  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties. 
The  flowers  were  well  formed  and  in  fine  condition,  the  chief  varieties 
being  Maud  Fellowes,  Jas.  Cocker,  Herberc  Turner,  Duke  of  Fife,  John 
Hickling,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Seraph,  Mrs,  Rawlings,  Mabel  Stanton, 
Chieftain,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Perfection,  Geo.  Rawlings, 
B.  T.  Rawlings,  Harry  Keith,  John  Walker,  Wm.  Rawlings,  Miss  Cannell, 
Pride  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Hercules,  Imperial,  Willie 
Garratt,  Wm.  Powell,  Golden  Gem,  Mrs.  J.  Greaves,  Diadem,  Mrs.  D. 
Saunders,  Dorothy,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Crimson  Globe,  and  T.  J.  Salt- 
marsh.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  third,  t 

Mr.  J.  Walker  also  had  the  best  thirty-six  distinct  blooms,  showing 
Miss  Cannell,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  C. 
Noyes,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Seraph,  Geo.  Rawlings,  Hope,  Wm.  Rawlings, 
Maud  Fellowes,  T.  S.  Ware,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs.  C.  Downie, 
John  Waiker,  John  Hickling,  Professor  Fawcett,  Colonist,  Jas.  Cocker, 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Dorothy,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Foreman,  Wm.  Powell,  Perfection,  Eldorado, 
John  Bennett,  Harry  Keith,  Joseph  Ashby,  J.  C.  Reid,  Peacock, 
Purple  Prince,  Mabel  Stanton,  and  several  seedlings.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  M.  V,  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
showing  a  good  even  stand,  on  which  were  noticed  Mrs. -Morgan, 
J.  Britton,  Lord  Chelmsford,  W.  Rawlings,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  W.  Powell,  G.  Rawlings,  Sunbeam,  Rosy  Morn,  Ethel  Britton, 
Victor,  John  Waiker,  Duke  of  Fife,  Harrison  Weir,  Harry  Keith,  Mr. 
Glasscock,  J.  T.  West,  Sport,  Virginale,  Maud  Fellowes,  Goldfinder,  Mrs. 
J.  Downie,  and  John  Hickling.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  took 
the  second  award,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley,  the  third.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  was  a  good  first  with  twelve  blooms,  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  section  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  was  first 
with  twenty-four  Fancies,  showing  good  blooma  of  Dandy,  Maud  Fel¬ 


lowes,  John  Hickling,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Prince  of  D-mraark,  Champion, 
Rollo,  Colonist,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Jas.  Hickling,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Mr.  G. 
Harris,  Matthew  Campbell,.  Burgundy,  Henry  Walton,  Dorothy,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Harry  Keith,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Chorister 
Jas.  Vick,  Gaiety,  Peacock,  and  R.  T.  Rawlings.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  had  the  best  eighteen 
blooms  with  varieties  the  same  as  those  in  the  former  class, 
and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  again  took  second  honours.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms  went  to  Mr.  A.  Starling,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Havering,  who  had  good  flowers  of  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Diadem,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Colonist,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mr.  G.  Harri8,'Wm. 
Powell,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Jas.  Cocker,  Miss  Cannell,  and 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  second  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  R.  Burgin, 
St.  Neots,  who  had  a  good  even  stand,  in  many  respects  equal  to  the 
former.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  with  six  blooms,  showing 
Mr.  Glasscock,  Matthew  Campbell,  Prince  Bismarck,  John  Standish, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  R.  T.  Rawlings.  Mr.  A.  Starling  was  second 
in  this  class.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  blooms  of  distinct  Show  or 
Fancies  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  was  first;  Mr.  R.  Burgin  second;  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Plight,  Romford,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  the  best  twenty-four  bunches  of  Pompon 
Dahlias,  showing  a  tasteful  exhibit,  comprising  such  varieties  as 
Admiration,  Boule  d’Or,  Bacchus,  Eve,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Eurydice, 
Janet,  Purity,  Fabio,  Eric  Isabel,  Arthur  West,  and  Captain  Boy  ton. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  C6. 
took  the  third  place.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  scored  first  honours 
with  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  showing  Bacchus,  Whisper,  Nerissa, 
Red  Indian,  Eurydice,  Emily  Hopper,  Douglas,  Tommy  Keith,  Arthur 
West,  George  Brinckman,  and  Isabel.  Mr,  J.  T.  West  took  the  second 
award  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  the  third,  the  competition  in  this  class 
being  fairly  keen.  In  the  amateurs’  and  gardeners’  section  Mr, 
J,  Stredwick  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Pompons  ;  Mr,  J.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  De  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  second ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  G.  Hilditch,  Esq..  Twickenham,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  well  to  the  front  with  twenty-fbur 
bunches  of  singles,  showing  Eclipse,  Miss  Roberts,  Amos  Perry,  Miss 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Wythes,  The  Bride,  Miss  Morland,  Mrs.  Conninck,  Alice 
Seale,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Harry  Braten,  Phyllis,  Demon,  Beauty’s  Eyes, 
Duke  of  York,  Kitty,  Aurora,  Ruth,  Jack  Sheppard,  Victoria,  Formosa, 
Miss  Zulema,  Paragon,  and  Miss  Glasscock.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
Sunningdale,  was  justly  awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  M.  V,  Seale 
the  third.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  had  the  best  dozen  bunches  of  singles,  showing 
Miss  Henshaw,  Paragon,  Victoria,  Dearest,  Demon,  Marion  Hood,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Kennett,  The  Bride,  Evelyn,  Lowfield  Beauty,  and  James 
Scobie,  ,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  was  placed  second. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  the  best  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus, 
containing  six  blooms  each  The  best  flowers  were  Miss  Annie 
Nightingale,  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Pearl,  Gloriosa,  Fusilier, 
Delicata,  Matchless,  May  Pictor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
Noble.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  to 
the  front  with  Fusilier,  Matchless,  Mrs.  Peart,  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble,  Lady 
Penzance,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Regulus,  Delicata, 
Mrs.  Francis  Bell,  and  Gloriosa.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  won  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Gladioli  with  a  splendid 
exhibit,  the  only  other  exhibitor,  Mr.  R.  Morrow,  Leominster,  being 
placed  third. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  W,  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a  large  and  varied  exhibit 
of  Dahlias  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  which  were  much  admired. 
Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Isleworth,  sent  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Such  also  staged  Dahlias  and  hardy  flowers. 
Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  were  represented  by  a  fine 
collection  of  fruit,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches ; 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Havant,  staged  a  large  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas.  The  unique  exhibit  staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  was 
much  admired,  and  comprised  a  fine  collection  of  Dahlias  Zonal 
Pelargonium  flowers,  Liliums,  and  Chrysanthemums,  intermixed  with 
greenery  and  arranged  with  great  taste.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  had  an 
interesting  exhibit,  consisting  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  made  a  splendid  display  with  Dahlias  in  variety,  and  another 
exhibit  of  the  same  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London 
Wall.  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  was  granted  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Shaw  gained 
a  silver  medal  with  twelve  pots  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mrs.  W.  Green, 
jun.,  Harold  Wood,  won  a  silver  medal  for  a  very  effective  dinner  table 
decoration  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, — B\Mh. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees, 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. — Autumn  Treatment  of  Lawns. 
G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath. — Bulh  List. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Autumn  Catalogue. 

Dobie  &  Dicks,  66,  Deansgate  Manchester. — Dutch  Bulbs. 
Dobie  &  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Bulbs. 

W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick. — Bulbous  Boots. 

B.  Soddy,  Walworth  Road,  London. — Bulbs. 

R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. —  Umgue  Bulb  Listi 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Wectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  Trees. — The  trees 
forced  several  years  consecmtively  rest  at  the  proper  time  and  start 
again  at  the  usual  period.  It  is  necessary  that  early  forced  trees  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  the  foliage  healthy  to  the  last.  No  insect  pest  in 
egg,  larva,  or  pupa  form  can  withstand  water  at  a  temperature  of 
140®.  This  we  advise  for  syringing  the  whole  house  after  the  leaves  are 
all  down,  using  it  carefully.  Then  loosen  the  trees  from  the  trellis,  tie 
the  branches  in  small  bundles  for  facilitating  cleansing  operations,  and 
wash  the  woodworfc  and  ironwork  with  a  brush,  softsoap,  or  preferably 
carbolic  or  petroleum  soap,  and  hot  water,  reaching  every  angle  and 
crevice.  Use  water  only  for  cleaning  the  glass  inside  and  outside. 
Limewash  the  walls,  adding  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each 
3-gallon  pailful  of  limewash,  and,  if  required,  paint  the  wood  and  iron¬ 
work.  Then  prune  the  trees,  merely  thinning  the  shoots  where  too 
crowded  or  too  weak  for  carrying  fine  fruits.  Shortening  will  only  be 
required  on  long  shoots  for  the  production  of  growth  at  the  right  place 
for  extension.  Wash  the  trees  with  an  approved  insecticide  at  winter- 
dressing  strength.  Tie  the  trees  to  the  trellis,  and  remember  that  care¬ 
fully  trained  evenly  Jjalanced  trees  are  pleasing  to  the  eyes  and  most 
satisfactory  in  other  respects. 

Second  Early  Forced  Trees, — The  introduction  of  the  very  early 
varieties  has  made  a  difference  of  a  month  in  forcing  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  by  a  given  time,  and  by  growing  the 
very  early  and  older  forcing  sorts  a  succession  can  be  had  from  the  same 
house  over  a  period  of  about  two  months.  Alexander  or  Early  Louise, 
Hale’s  Early,  and  Royal  George  or  Stirling  Castle  Peaches  ;  Early 
Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines  started  at  the  new 
year  afford  fruit  early  in  May  and  through  June,  this  without  unneces¬ 
sarily  taxing  the  energies  of  the  trees,  or  prejudicing  their  cropping  for 
the  future.  Trees  started  at  that  time  will  shortly  be  casting  their 
leaves,  and  when  the  foliage  is  all  cleared  treat  the  house  and  trees  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  described  for  the  earliest  forced. 

Succession  Houses, — Too  luxuriant  trees  should  be  checked  by  making 
a  trench  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  that  the  trees  cover  in 
extent  of  trellis  and  quite  down  to  the  drainage,  so  as  to  detach  the  roots, 
and  this  may  remain  open  a  fortnight,  then  the  soil  may  be  removed 
with  a  fork  down  to  the  roots  and  picked  from  amongst  them,  laying 
the  roots  in  fresh  material.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  trees  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water  whilst  the  trench  is  open,  but  none  need  be 
given  unless  the  foliage  becomes  limp.  This  proceeding  should  be 
followed  by  a  good  watering,  and  not  being  performed  until  the  wood 
is  getting  rather  firm,  the  trees  will  not  suffer,  but  the  roots  will  soon 
work  freely  in  the  new  material,  and  the  fruits  invariably  set  and  stone 
well  afterwards.  Root-pruning  and  lifting  must  be  deferred  until  the 
leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  but  these  operations  are  best  performed 
as  soon  as  the  wood  is  sufliciently  matured,  and  whilst  the  leaves  or  some 
of  them  are  upon  the  trees. 

Late  Ilousps. — The  bright  weather  has  suited  the  late  varieties,  and 
where  water  and  nourishment  has  been  supplied  liberally  the  fruit  has 
attained  large  size,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  excellent  in 
qual  ty.  The  trees  must  still  have  sufficient  water,  though  a  somewhat 
drier  condition  at  the  roots  is  desirable  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  than 
when  it  is  swelling,  but  if  kept  too  dry  the  fruit  is  mealy.  A  free 
circulation  of  air  is  necessary,  utilising  sun  heat  if  the  fruit  is  backward, 
as  with  ventilation  early  in  the  day  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  86° 
or  90°,  which  is  preferable  to  fire  heat  at  a  later  period.  Keep  the  wood 
thin,  stop  any  growing  shoots  at  about  15  inches,  or  to  such  length  as 
is  likely  to  become  well  matured,  and  pinch  all  laterals  to  one  joint  as 
growth  is  made. 


Melons. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  not  need  further  damping, 
and  they  should  only  be  given  enough  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the 
foliage  from  flagging.  Keep  the  growth  rather  thin,  closely  supp’ ess 
laterals,  but  retain  the  principal  leaves,  and  elevate  the  fruit  well  above 
the  foliage  on  inverted  flower  pots,  each  fruit  being  placed  on  a  piece  of 
slate,  and  so  inclined  that  wafer  will  not  lodge  upon  it  and  cause  the 
fruit  to  decay.  Apply  good  linings  to  the  sides  of  the  frames  so  as  to 
furnish  a  warm  atmosphere,  kept  dry  by  free  ventilation,  which  the 
fruit  requires  to  finish  well. 

The  latest  plants  in  houses  are  now  in  flower.  Fertilise  the  blossoms 
when  fully  expanded,  and  continue  to  do  so  daily  until  sufficient  fruits 
are  set  for  the  crop.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry,  a  little 
ventilation  being  given  at  night  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  flowers.  Stop  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  set  keep  the  growths  well  in  hand,  not  allowing  the  laterals  to 
interfere  with  the  principal  leaves,  exposing  all  the  growths  to  as  much 
light  as  possible.  Supply  earth  to  the  sides  of  the  ridge  or  hillock  as 
the  fruit  swells  and  needs  more  nourishment.  Water  carefully,  yet 
encourage  and  sustain  root  action  by  a  proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Syringing  will  only  be  required  on  fine  afternoons,  but  a  genial 
aondition  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  by  damping  the 


paths  and  walls  in  the  mornffig  and  afternoon.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  to  70®,  and  70°  and  75°  by  day,  with  10  to  16 
advance  from  sun  heat.  To  ripen  the  fruit  properly  at  this  season  a 
brisk  heat  should  be  maintained  by  day, 

Pines. — Exercise  care  in  the  treatment  of  young  stock  to  prevent 
the  growths  becoming  too  luxuriant — that  is,  soft,  artificial  heat  and 
free  ventilation  being  employed,  admitting  air  at  80°,  above  which 
ventilate  liberally,  especially  on  warm  sunny  days,  always  avoiding 
currents  of  cold  air  and  sudden  depressions  of  temperature,  arid  closing 
the  house  for  the  day  at  80°.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65  ,  and 
70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  in  the  daytime.  The  bottom  heat  should 
be  kept  steady  at  85°  at  the  .base  of  the  pots,  or  between  80  and  90  . 
Water  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  plunging  bed. 
The  plants  will  only  need  syringing  occasionally,  and  it  should  be 
effected  early  in  the  afternoon  of  bright  days,  and  not  excessively. 
Fruiting  plants  require  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  to  75®,  and  the  heat  in  the  daytime  should  range 
from  80°  to  90°,  closing  the  house  at  85°  with  sun  beat,  so  as  to  insure  a 
rise  of  temperature  from  that  source.  Avoid,  however,  a  close  and  very 
moist  atmosphere,  as  that  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  crowns  ;  also  an 
excess  of  nourishment,  or  the  fruit  may  when  cut  be  found  black  in  the 
centre. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  These  are  now  growing  very  strongly, 
more  so  than  at  any  time  previously  this  season.  If  left  to  themselves 
they  soon  become  crowded  and  weakly,  whereas  if  kept  judiciously 
thinned  out  the  growth  is  both  sturdy  arid  floriferous.  This  also  gives 
a  good  opportunity  for  putting  in  the  requisite  number  of  early  cuttings, 
which  will  be  found  to  pass  through  tne  winter  more  surely  than  late 
struck  plants.  If  well  established  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  the 
ever  popular  Henry  Jacoby,  can  be  kept  well  in  boxes  ;  but  the  bronze, 
golden  and  silver  variegated  varieties  ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  them. 
All  the  latter,  as  well  as  late  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  varieties,  winter 
best  in  pots,  the  pots  also  being  very  convenient  for  storing  on  dry 
shelves  and  stagings.  Six-inch  pots,  each  holding  about  seven  cuttings, 
answer  well  at  this  comparatively  early  date  ;  but  late  cuttings  keep 
better  in  4-inch  or  slightly  smaller  pots,  about  five  being  placed  in  each. 
Any  light  sandy  soil  will  do  for  the  cutting  pots,  and  if  the  cuttings  are 
at  all  sappy  trim  them  and  let  them  flag  for  several  hours  in  the  full 
sunshine  prior  to  inserting  them.  In  any  case  keep  them  somewhat  d^ 
till  they  have  callused,  too  much  moisture  causing  them  to  damp  off. 
Jf,  therefore,  the  weather  is  dull  and  wet  do  not  set  the  cuttings  in  an 
open  sunny  place,  but  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  glass  covering,  plenty 
of  light  and  air  being  constantly  admitted.  The  Ivy-leaved  section,  which 
not  only  bed  out  well  but  are  particularly  good  for  vases  and  hanging 
baskets,  do  not  always  strike  so  readily  as  is  desirable,  but  if  given  the 
benefit  of  a  moderately  dry  heat  they  will  strike  more  freely  ;  so  also 
will  most  of  the  scented-leaved  varieties.  The  majority  of  them  will 
strike  the  most  readily  in  the  spring,  but  it  there  are  no  large  old  stock 
plants  in  pots  cuttings  must  be  rooted  now,  as  old  plants  do  not  lift  well 
from  open  borders. 

Verbenas,— These  are  by  no  means  played  out,  and  they  are  yet 
among  the  best  of  summer  bedding  plants.  They  have  grown  strongly 
and  flowered  beautifully  in  spite  of  the  presumably  unfavourable 
character  of  the  weather  yet  experienced.  Seedlings  in  mixture  are 
very  attractive,  but  the  best  named  varieties,  in  separate  colours,  only 
are  tolerated  where  the  flower  beds  are  grouped  and  planted  after  a  set 
plan.  The  great  difficulty  with  Verbenas  is  in  getting  good  soft 
cuttings  in  the  spring,  these  only  being  available  from  healthy  autumn 
struck  stock  plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  iii  the  cuttings.  Select 
soft  flowerless .  shoots,  trim  them  at  the  third  joint,  and  dibble  them 
thinly  either  in  pans  or  5-inch  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  Place  them  in  a  frame  on  a 
nearly  exhausted  hotbed,  and  keep  them  close,  moist,  and  shaded  till 
rooted.  Winter  them  on  shelves  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Ageratums  and  Heliotropes.— Old  plants  of  these  do  not  lift 
readily.  The  former,  it  is  true,  can  be  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  the 
strains  also  being  good  ;  but  not  so  Heliotropes.  If  a  few  or  many  of 
the  latter  have  been  kept  in  pots  to  flower  during  the  summer  or 
autumn  they  will  be  found  excellent  for  producing  abundance  of 
cuttings  next  spring.  Failing  these,  strike  cuttings  ot  young  shoots  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  Verbenas.  Cuttings  of  Ageratums  are  frequently 
hard  to  obtain  ;  but  if  procurable,  strike  them  in  gentle  heat. 

Zreslnea,  Coleuses,  and  Alternanttieras. — The  two  former 
seldom  lift  well,  and  besides  the  plants  are  frequently  too  clumsy  for 
the  purpose.  Store  plants  in  pots  are  ornamental  enough,  and  produce 
abundance  of  cuttings  in  the  spring  ;  but  if  none  of  these  exist,  lose  no 
time  in  rooting  a  number  of  tops,  as  frosts  may  cripple  them  earlier 
than  anticipated.  About  six  cuttings  in  each  well-drained  5-inch  pot 
are  ample,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  close,  shaded,  and  warm  till  well 
rooted.  Should  they  give  early  signs  of  damping,  enough  air  should  be 
given  every  morning  to  dry  ihe  glass  of  the  frame.  Alternantheras 
move  fairly  well  from  the  open  ground,  bat  not  if  they  have  been 
frosted.  Few  care  to  disturb  the  beds  before  they  are  obliged  to  do,  and 
it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  strike  a  considerable  number  of  cuttings 
now.  Three-inch,  or  slightly  larger  pots,  are  the  best  size,  five  or  sis 
cuttings  being  placed  in  each,  Treat  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Iresines, 
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and  all  three  kinds  of  plants  shoald  be  wintered  on  shelves  in  forcing 
houses  or  stoves. 

MCesembryanthemum  cordlfollnm  variegatum. — This  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  manage,  hence  its  being  less  often  seen  than  formerly. 
Being  of  a  succulent  nature,  cuttings  inserted  now,  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Alternantheras,  should  be  kept  somewhat  dry  and  in  a  dry  heat, 
or  they  will  damp  ofi. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — The  earliest  sowings  were  in  many  cases  complete 
failures,  and  in  others  the  plants  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  desirable. 
If  the  precaution  was  taken  of  sowing  again  the  chances  are  abundance 
of  plants,  quite  forward  enough,  will  have  resulted.  Where  crowded  a 
portion  of  either  batch  ought  to  be  pricked  out,  4  inches  apart  each  way, 
in  nursery  beds,  from  which  they  must  be  finally  transplanted.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  earliest  raised  plants  are  too  forward  to  stand  through 
a  severe  winter  treat  them  as  Coleworts,  planting  them  on  good  ground 
1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  use  them  in  the  early  winter  months,  relying 
upon  the  later  raised  batch  to  heart  in  next  spring. 

Cauliflowers. — Plants  of  autumn  Cauliflowers  are  undersized  this 
season,  and  there  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  feeding  at  the  roots. 
Mere  driblets  are  worse  than  useless,  and  ordinary  rainfall  will  not  be 
equal  to  well  moistening  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Lightly  loosen  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  give  each  plant  a  thorough  soaking  of 
liquid  manure,  or  else  wash  in  a  light  surfacing  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
last  week  in  August  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Cauliflower  seed  with  a  view 
to  having  a  good  supply  of  plants  for  hand-lights  this  autumn  and  the 
open  ground  next  spring.  For  this  sowing  Early  London  and  Dwarf 
Erfurt  are  suitable,  and  if  with  these  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  is  also 
sown  the  plants  resulting  should  heart  in  earlier  next  season  than  would 
any  raised  early  in  the  spring.  A  sunny  border  should  be  chosen  for  the 
seed  bed. 

Xiettuce. — Now  that  there  is  less  sunshine  and  more  moisture, 
transplanting  may  again  be  resorted  to.  It  is  not  often  too  much 
Lettuce  is  grown  for  late  autumn  use,  and  no  mistake  will  be  made  in 
replanting  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  rows  of  young  plants.  All 
the  Cos  and  close-growing  Cabbage  varieties  are  of  the  greatest  service 
late  in  the  autumn.  Thanks  to  the  introduction  of  superior  extra  early 
varieties  of  Lettuce,  there  is  less  need  than  formerly  to  raise  and  winter 
batches  of  plants  for  turning  out  next  spring,  but  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  following  the  old  custom.  Sow  seed  of  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  Hick’s  Hardy  Green,  and  any  well  proven  hard 
Cabbage  varieties. 

Onions. — In  hot  and  dry  positions  spring  and  autumn  sown  Onions 
have  all  matured  together,  and  will  have  to  be  stored  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Leaving  them  on  the  ground  after  they  have  ripened  their  tops 
and  the  roots  leave  the  ground  readily  is  a  mistake,  as  it  may  lead  to 
root  and  top  growth  recommencing,  in  which  case  they  will  keep  badly. 
Directly  the  tops  die  down  draw  the  roots  or  “  bulbs,”  harvest  on  boards 
or  hurdles  rather  than  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the  full  sunshine,  and 
afterwards  store  thinly  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Those  not  maturing  so 
rapidly  as  desirable,  or  running  too  much  to  neck,  should  now  be  given 
a  good  twist,  bringing  their  tops  down  to  the  ground..  There  ought  to  be 
no  further  delay  in  sowing  Onion  seed  in  order  to  have  abundance  of 
plants  for  putting  out  next  spring.  Tripolisin  variety  are  most  preferred, 
but  the  White  Spanish  section  are  equally  as  hardy,  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  are  far  better  keepers  than  the  Tripoli  varieties.  Select  open,  well- 
manured  ground,  and  sow  in  drills  from  10  inches  to  1  foot  apart ;  stir 
between  the  rows  with  a  Dutch  hoe  directly  the  plants  are  up,  and  do 
not  disturb  them  further  before  next  spring. 

Splnacb. — Winter  Spinach  sown  early  has  come  up  indifferently.  It 
does  not  transplant  readily,  though  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  fill  up 
blank  places  with  the  thinnings  from  the  places  where  the  plants  are  too 
thick.  Where  there  are  good  rows  of  plants  thin  out  lightly  at  first, 
leaving  them  about  3  inches  apart,  but  before  they  crowd  each  other 
draw  half  the  plants  and  send  to  the  kitchen  for  use.  If  a  fresh  breadth 
of  ground  is  sown  now  the  plants  resulting  may  not  grow  strongly  before 
the  spring,  but  they  would  be  far  ahead  of  any  sown  with  the  early  Peas 
in  February. 

Turnips. — Owing  to  the  dry  weather  Turnips  sown  in  July  or  early 
in  August  either  came  up  badly  or  else  failed  to  make  any  good  progress. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  more  seeds.  Sow  early  and  second  early 
varieties  on  ground  recently  cleared  of  Potatoes  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 
Dust  over  young  Turnips  generally  with  soot  and  lime  to  save  them  from 
insect  pests,  and  thin  out  in  good  time,  lightly  at  first,  and  finally  to  a 
distance  of  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart. 

Vegetable  »Iarrows.-In  many  instances  these  are  only  just  becoming 
productive,  and  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  plants  in  this 
season,  when  green  vegetables  are  so  scarce,  cut  the  fruit  as  fast  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  use.  Leaving  one  or  two  large  fruit  to  ripen  takes 
away  all  the  strength  from  the  plant,  whereas  by  cutting  closely  abun¬ 
dance  will  continue  to  form  till  frosts  intervene.  It  pays  well  to  roughly 
protect  some  of  the  plants  from  early  frosts. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,— 

Mr.  Q.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.O, 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Yvsu.—Seoretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Feeder?. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  feeder  for  autumn  feeding  ?  is  the 
question  often  asked  ;  and  as  they  are  now  to  be  obtained  in  great 
variety,  some  being  much  better  than  others,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
bee-keeper  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  on  the  market.  For 
rapid  feeding  in  the  autumn  the  one  I  prefer  to  any  I  have  yet 
tried,  and  which  I  can  confidently  recommend,  is  “  The  Improved 
Canadian  Feeder,”  which  may  be  obtained  in  various  sizes.  Thus, 
by  selecting  one  that  will  hold  from  10  to  14  lbs.  of  thick  syrup,  a 
strong  colony  of  bees  may  be  fed  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  in  an  apiary  where  a  number  of  stocks  is  kept. 

This  feeder  is  made  of  wood,  and  a  number  of  slats  of  wood  are 
fixed  into  a  frame,  which  is  placed  in  a  tin-lined  box.  The  bees 
gain  access  to  the  food  throHgh  openings  on  each  side  underneath, 
and  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  wooden  lid,  that  may  be 
slipped  along  when  a  further  supply  of  food  is  necessary,  which 
may  be  poured  into  the  receiver  at  the  end  without  inconvenience 
to  the  bees.  If  glass  is  used  instead  of  a  wooden  lid  one  can  see  at 
a  glance  when  a  further  supply  of  food  is  necessary.  This  is 
doubtless  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  nervous  in  handling  bees. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  upwards  of  a  dozen  feeders  in  use. 
Some  are  made  of  zinc,  others  of  wood,  but  of  whatever  material 
they  are  made  it  is  essential  they  should  be  covered  up  with  several 
thicknesses  of  warm  material. 

The  bottle  feeder  is  useful  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  syrup 
is  required,  and  is  more  suitable  for  spring  feeding.  It  may  be 
used  at  this  season  if  there  is  no  rapid  feeder  to  hand,  and  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  bees  suffering  for  want  of  stores.  Any  wide¬ 
mouthed  glass  bottle  may  be  used.  This  should  be  filled  with 
syrup.  A  piece  of  muslin  or  tiffany  is  placed  over  the  aperture  to 
prevent  the  food  coming  out  except  when  taken  by  the  bees.  A 
'  hole  is  cut  in  the  quilt,  under  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  slightly  larger  than  the  hole ;  this  will  prevent  the  bees 
escaping  whilst  being  fed.  The  bottle  is  then  placed  mouth  down¬ 
wards,  pressing  it  firmly  on  to  the  zinc.  The  syrup  will  not  run 
out,  only  when  taken  by  the  bees. 


When  to  Feed. 


Evening  is  the  best  time  to  feed  bees  at  this  season,  as  if  done 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  will  often  become' very  troublesome, 
the  weak  stocks  being  attacked  by  the  strong,  and  when  robbing 
has  once  commenced  in  an  apiary  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  stop. 
The  bees,  too,  become  so  excited  that  they  attack  anyone  who  may 
venture  near  their  hives.  This  can  be  avoided  if  only  ordinary 
care  is  taken  in  feeding  them.  It  shows  the  advantage  of  having 
rapid  feeders  as  corapared  with  those  holding  only  a  small  quantity  of 
syrup,  the  business  being  finished  off  with  the  former  in  much  less 
time  than  the  latter,  and  there  is  then  no  necessity  of  interfering 
with  them  only  late  in  the  evening  when  no  bees  are  on  the  wing. 
When  small  feeders  are  used  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  filled 
twice  daily,  otherwise,  if  they  are  very  short  of  stores,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  to  tide  over  the  winter. 

The  next  best  time  is  early  morning,  care  being  taken  not  to 
spill  the  syrup,  or  it  will  load  to  robbing.  The  bees  will  at  once 
commence  to  carry  it  down,  and  if  carefully  done  no  harm  will 
happen  to  them.  If  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  the  apiary 
would  be  in  an  uproar.  To  give  an  instance  of  how  quickly  driven 
bees  may  be  fed  up  for  winter,  I  may  state  that  on  the  25th  ult.  I 
drove  two  stocks  of  bees  from  straw  skeps  ;  these  were  placed  in 
a  frame  hive  on  ten  frames  of  fully  drawn  out  combs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  a  rapid  feeder  was  put  on  the  hive  filled  with  dark 
honey  that  had  been  spoiled  by  the  bees  working  cn  the  aphis 
during  the  dry  weather,  when  proper  bee  forage  was  scarce.  Since 
then  they  have  stored  28  lbs.,  and  this  evening  (28th  ult.)  the 
feeder  will  be  removed.  This  is  a  much  better  plan,  and  far  less 
trouble  than  giving  them  a  small  quantity  daily.  These,  with 
ordinary  care,  will  doubtless  come  out  strong  and  healthy  in  the 
spring,  and  is  infinitely  better  than  destroying  them. 

Reducinu  Entrances. 

The  entrance  to  all  the  hives  should  be  reduced  at  this  season, 
as  during  bright  days,  when  many  bees  are  on  the  wing,  more 
particularly  whilst  stocks  are  being  fed  up  for  winter,  bees  are  ever 
on  the  alert  to  rob  their  weaker  neighbours.  The  front  of  the 
hives  that  have  been  wedged  up  from  loose  floor  boards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  bees  an  entrance  the  full  width  of  their  hives,  should  now 
be  let  down  and  the  entrance  further  reduced,  so  as  to  allow  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  space  for  the  bees  to  pass  into  their  hives.  They 
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will  then  have  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  out  intruders; 
Wasps,  too,  are  very  troublesome  this  autumn,  and  will  soon  do  a 
great  amount  of  damage  in  an  apiary,  not  only  in  consuming  the 
stores,  but  also  in  killing  the  bees,  which  they  will  do  in  a  very 
ready  manner  and  carry  the  remains  olf  to  their  nest.  All  wasps’ 
nests  should  be  destroyed. — An  English  Bee-keeper, 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Asphalt  Bottom  to  Open  Shed  (^One  in  Need').  —  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  use  flue  gravel  instead  of  ashes.  Providing 
the  gravel  contains  enough  of  fine  particles  to  form  a  compact  mass, 
asphalt  wears  better  than  when  formed  of  ashes.  The  gravel  must  be 
perfectly  dry  and  the  gas  tar  boiling  hot,  then  it  will  set  well.  For 
sheds  a  cemented  floor  is  better  than  an  asphalted  one,  using  one-third 
cement  to  two  parts  gravel.  There  is  no  smell  from  cement  as  from 
an  asphalted  floor. 

Crros  Colman  Crapes  Spllttlngr  — The  cause  of  the 

splitting  is  unquestionably  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  Vines, 
abundant  supplies  of  nutrition  and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  from  prolonged  drought  has  become  considerably  more  humid  ; 
hence,  the  ventilation  not  being  proportionately  increased,  there  has 
been  a  repression  of  evaporation  and  the  Grapes  have  simply  burst  or 
split.  This  you  aggravated  by  allowing  the  laterals  to  grow,  causing 
an  increased  root  action  and  more  abundant  supplies  of  nutrition,  and 
then  stopped  them,  probably  removing  a  large  amount  of  foliage, 
diminishing  the  evaporating  surface  and  thus  gorging  the  berries  with 
sap.  If  the  ventilation  had  been  more  liberal  and  constant,  with  warmth 
in  the  pipes  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  and  berries  evaporating,  it  is 
probable  they  would  not  have  split.  The  Vines  have  been  extra  well 
done,  as  indicated  by  the  very  fine  berries,  and  their  skins  are  remarkably 
thin,  showing  high  culture.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  see  what  there  has 
been  likely  to  conduce  to  the  disaster.  The  application  of  guano  would 
also  tend  to  induce  the  splitting,  as  the  nutrient  elements  would  be 
available  for  some  time  after  application,  and  this  when  the  berries 
should  have  been  ripening.  The  leaf  is  quite  normal,  but  is  maturing 
early  on  account  of  the  remarkably  bright  weather  that  has  prevailed 
this  season.  It  would  have  heen  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  have  afforded 
a  slight  shade  while  the  berries  were  swelling  during  the  very  hot 
weather,  but  the  real  cause  is  the  deficiency  of  evaporation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  sap  in  the  berries  than  they  could  contain  or  appropriate 
without  cracking.  More  air  is  the  preventive. 

Blseaaed  Potatoes  (£.  JB.  H.). — The  Potatoes  are  curiously  warted, 
the  outgrowths  from  the  tubers  being  considerable,  and  resemble  clubbing 
as  caused  by  slime  fungus,  but  there  was  no  plasmodia,  also  nodosities 
as  induced  by  attacks  of  eelworm,  yet  we  failed  to  discover  any  animal 
parasite.  Such  excrescences  are  not  unusual  on  tubers  grown  in  rich 
soil,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  are  considered  by  some  to  be  due  to 
attacks  from  the  Potato  disease  fungus  (Phytophthora  infestans),  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  mycelium  in  the  tubers,  nor  in  the  warted  parts, 
which  are  almost  as  large  as  the  tuber.  On  examining  the  warted  part 
we  found  the  spores  of  the  fungus  named  Periola  tomentosa,  Fries, 
which  was  described  in  1836  as  an  assailant  of  Potatoes  in  the 
Midland  counties  by  the  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  which  is  probably  a  form 
of  Fusarium  Solani,  as  it  was  in  connection  with  the  decayed  part 
of  an  excrescence,  and  in  the  underlying  tissue  were  large,  dark,  almost 
black  bodies,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  resting  spores  of 
Pythium  De  Baryanum,  On  examination  they  proved  to  be  abnormally 
large  resting  spores  of  Fusarium  Solani.  This  will  live  over  the  winter 
in  the  diseased  tubers  or  in  the  soil  if  the  diseased  parts  are  left  there  ; 
therefore,  the  diseased  tubers  should  be  carefully  removed  and  burned, 
also  the  haulm.  The  land  should  then  be  given  a  dressing  of  quicklime, 
using  not  less  than  half  a  bushel  per  rod  and  digging  it  into  the  soil. 
Where  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  set  the  following  year  a  dressing  of  quick¬ 
lime  should  be  applied  in  March,  or  when  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
planting.  This  will  act  on  the  growths  from  the  resting  spores  and 
destroy  them.  In  bad  cases  double  the  amount  of  lime  should  be  used . 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  plant  only  sound  sets,  having  a  change  of 
seed,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  employ  any  of  the  diseased  crop  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  remedy,  as  the  work  of  the  fungus  is  wholly 
internal  and  cannot  be  reached  by  any  external  application  until  its 
destructive  work  is  completed. 


Propagating'  Tuberous  Begonias  (^Subscriber) — For  increasing 
choice  varieties  by  cuttings  these  should  be  taken  when  the  growths  are 
long  enough  and  before  any  flower  buds  are  visible,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  pit  for  rooting.  When  the  growths  are  an  inch  or  so  high  the 
tubers  may  be  divided  if  desired,  dressing  the  cut  parts  with  pounded 
charcoal.  Plants  may  be  increased  by  any  of  those  methods.  If  there 
are  no  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  base  of  the  cuttings  the 
tubers  are  apt  to  “  go  blind.”  Subject  to  the  presence  of  those  buds, 
stout  healthy  growths,  and  few  or  no  flowers,  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
at  the  present  time. 

Urapes  Spotted  (IF.  H.). — The  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
are  affected  by  the  well-known  spot  fungus  (Glseosporium  laeticolor). 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  cut  out  the  infested  berries  and  burn  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  further  mischief.  The  prevention  is  to  admit  air  freely 
in  favourable  weather,  and  when  dull  and  at  night  allow  some  to  remain 
on  constantly,  with  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to  insure  a 
circulation  of  air  and  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries, 
which  induces  the  conditions  under  which  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
only  can  germinate.  It  is  a  great  pity,  as  the  berries  are  very  fine,  such 
being  more  liable  to  spot  than  smaller  and  thicker  skinned,  also  harder 
and  more  resistant.  Hence  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in  ventilating 
when  the  berries  change  colour  and  right  away  afterwards. 

The  Crooseberry  Courd  (Youngster). — No,  this  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty,  the  Gooseberry  Gourd — Cucumis  prophetarnm  (grossularioides) 


— is  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  and  is  known  by  few  amateurs  except  where 
such  old  and  interesting  plants  are  valued.  To  most  botanists  it  is 
indeed  well  known,  at  least  by  name,  for  it  was  one  of  those  which 
Linnaeus  described  in  his  terse  but  graphic  style.  Thus  the  plant  is 
invested  with  some  historical  interest ;  but  in  addition  to  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  beauty,  especially  when  well  grown  and  tastefully  trained. 
The  aptness  of  the  popular  name  is  at  once  perceived  when  the  fruit 
(fig.  48)  is  examined,  for  the  small  oval  or  globular  gourds  are  stuided  wtih 
short,  spine-like  protuberances  exactly  suggestive  of  some  hairy  varieties 
of  Gooseberry.  In  size,  too,  they  are  nearly  equal,  and  when  the  fruits 
are  not  fully  ripe  there  is  a  further  resemblance  in  the  peculiar  green 
tint.  The  longitudinal  and  regular  streaks  are,  however,  a  great  mark 
of  distinction  if  there  were  any  danger  of  confusing  the  two,  which  is 
scarcely  possible  even  by  the  most  superficial  and  unbotanical  observer. 
When  the  fruits  are  fully  matured  the  streaks  are  alternately  dark  green 
and  yellow,  the  comparative  difference  in  hue  being  well  indicated  in 
the  woodcut,  the  lighter  streaks  representing  the  yellow  ones.  Like 
most  of  its  race,  this  Cucumis  requires  a  stove  temperature  to  insure  its 
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success,  and  being  an  annual,  seeds  must  be  sown  every  year,  preferably 
early  in  the  spring,  to  obtain  plants  for  fruiting  in  the  summer. 
Moderately  light  and  rich  soil  is  needed,  with  abundant  supplies  of 
water  during  growth.  One  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  training  is 
to  take  a  clean  stem  to  the  height  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  then 
train  the  shoots  horizontally  either  along  a  string  or  so  as  to  cover  a  flat 
trellis,  from  which  the  fruit  will  hang,  and  it  can  then  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Pears  Spotted  {Inquirer). — The  black  spots  on  the  Pears  are  caused 
by  a  fungus  (Cladosporinm  dendriticum).  Fruit  so  infested  usually 
cracks,  and  is  worthless.  It  is  generally  considered  that  lifting  and 
planting  in  fresh  firmer  soil  with  an  admixture  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  so 
AS  to  encourage  healthier  growth,  is  the  best  palliative,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  the  fungus  causing  the  disease,  which  would  probably  be 
overcome  by  phosphatic  manures,  and  might  be  destroyed  by  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  part  to  ninety-nine  of  water,  applied 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fruit  growth.  That,  however,  is 
matter  for  experiment,  and  a  light  dressing  to  the  soil  might  act 
beneficially.  Half  an  ounce  per  square  yard  is  a  fall  quantity  to  apply, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  being  safer'. 

Growings  Mushrooms  In  Meadows  {T,  F,  W,). — It  is  not 
unusual  for  Mushrooms  to  disappear  from  meadow  and  pasture  for  some 
years  where  they  have  previously  been  abundant  in  consecutive  seasons. 
This  may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  chief  is  exhaustion  of  the 
elements  upon  which  the  Mushroom  builds  up  its  structure,  especially 
chlorine,  hence  a  dressing  of  salt  in  the  springtime  has  been  found  to  be 
followed  by  an  abundant  crop  of  this  edible.  If  you  like  to  try  this 
about  5  cwt,  may  be  used  per  acre.  It  will  sweeten  the  grass,  and  may 
be  followed  by  an  abundant  growth  of  Mushrooms,  either  in  the  current 
year  or  in  the  following  season.  Procuring  spawn,  which  is  not  that  of 
the  field  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris),  but  the  cultivated  (A.  c,  hor- 
tensis),  and  mixing  it  with  soil,  then  spreading  it  on  the  land,  might 
to  some  extent  be  the  means  of  introducing  it  to  the  land.  The  better 
plan  is  to  procure  some  spawn  and  breaking  the  bricks  into  pieces  about 
1^  inch  square,  and  insert  these  in  the  turf  about  a  yard  apart,  about 
2  inches  deep,  closing  the  holes  firmly  with  the  turf  after  inserting  the 
spawn.  This  may  be  done  about  April,  when  the  ground  is  not  more 
than  moderately  moist,  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather.  The  ridges  of  the  lands,  if  any,  should  be  chosen,  it  being 
useless  inserting  the  spawn  in  the  furrows  unless  the  land  is  particularly 
well  drained,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  fine  weather  for  some  time.  A 
very  successful  grower  of  field  Mushrooms  inserts  the  spawn  where  the  cow 
or  other  animal  manure  has  been  dropped,  drawing  this  aside  after  it  has 
lain  on  the  ground  a  few  days  and  become  dried,  then  placing  two  or 
three  pieces  of  spawn,  as  before  advised,  in  the  ground  and  returning 
the  dung  after  covering  with  soil.  This  is  done  any  time  during  the 
Bummer  and  early  autumn. 

Melon  Plants  Diseased  at  the  Soot  Stem  (F.  W.). — There 
was  no  eelworm  or  other  form  of  animal  parasite  on  or  in  the  root  stem, 
but  a  fungus,  Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  .3Iass.  It  is  the  stem  canker  of 
Cucumber  and  Melon  plants,  “sudden  collapse"  disease  of  Potatoes  and 
Tomatoes.  On  the  latter  it  is  frequently  confounded  with  “  black 
stripe,”  “  drooping,”  and  “sleepy”  disease,  and  occasions  i  he  destruction 
of  the  plants  in  a  similar  manner.  On  the  stem  of  the  plant  forwarded 
there  were  the  white  threads  of  the  fungus,  and  in  the  destroyed  portion 
of  the  stem  oval-shaped  black  bodies,  somewhat  elongated — the  sclerotia 
or  resting  stage  of  the  parasite.  The  fungus  subsists  on  organic  matter, 
especially  vegetable,  in  a  dead  or  diseased  state.  Quicklime  acts  more 
promptly  than  chalk  or  limestone,  and  is  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  stem-choking  fungus,  also  of  root  or  root  stem  fungi.  “Stone”  is 
better  tban  “chalk"  lime,  but  the  lime  must  not  be  “magnesian” 
unless  for  applying  to  land  made  sour  by  heavy  manuring,  or  surcharged 
with  vegetable  matter,  as  bog  or  moorland.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
1  lb.  per  square  yard  should  be  employed,  slaking  without  delay  and 
whilst  floury  spreading  evenly  and  mixing  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
4  to  6  inches.  This  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  in  good  working 
order,  preferably  dry  rather  than  wet.  This,  and  afterwards  using 
another  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  ^  lb.  per  square  yard, 
say  when  the  crop  is  above  ground,  or  as  soon  as  set  plants  become 
established,  will  prove  thoroughly  effectual  against  this  fungus  in  the 
matter  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  at  least,  such  is  our  experience  of 
them  in  manure-heated  frames  and  in  houses.  In  case  of  attack,  seldom 
seen  until  the  plants  are  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  remedy,  but  usually 
noticeable  by  their  being  checked  in  growth,  F^e  stem  becoming  rough 
at  the  collar,  as  if  affected  with  dry  canker,  promptly  use  quicklime  at 
that  part  and  fer  6  inches  distance  from  the  stem,  when  the  soil  being 
dry  and  the  surface  more  or  less  open,  seme  of  the  lime  will  pass  into 
it  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  mycelium  destroy  it.  When  the 
plants  collapse,  remove  the  roots  carefully  and  burn  the  whole  of  the 
plant,  then  disinfect  the  places  where  they  have  been  with  quicklime, 
working  it  well  into  the  soil  with  a  fork.  Infested  soil  should  be 
dressed  with  from  2  to  3  lbs,  of  freshly  burned  lime  per  square  yard, 
and,  after  slaking,  mixing  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  t  to  6  inches  with 
a  fork. 

lO'ames  ofTrults  {G.  M.), — 1,  Pond’s  Seedling  ;  2,  Cox’s  Emperor; 
3,  Prince  Engelbert ;  4,  possibly  a  deformed  specimen  of  Victoria  ; 
6,  Kirk’s.  {J,  II.  C.). — 1,  Combermere  ;  2,  Benoni  ;  3,  inferior,  pro¬ 
bably  a  local  seedling ;  4,  malformed,  possibly  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
6,  Lady  Sudeley.  The  Pear  is  Beurrd  de  TAssomption.  {C.  B.). — 
The  Pear  is  utterly  unfit  for  naming  ;  send  when  ripe.  {S.  K.). — 
Golden  Spire, 


IWamea  of  Plants  (i?.  If.  F.) — 1,  Begonia  Evansiana  ;  2,  Berberis 
vulgaris  ;  3,  Satureia  hortensis,  the  summer  Savory.  {31.  E^.),— Lilium 
lancifolium,  a  good  flower,  bat  of  no  special  merit.  {J.  F.). — As  you 
did  not  follow  our  instructions  with  regard  to  packing,  most  of  the 
specimens  were  too  much  withered  for  identification.  No.  1,  Asplenium 
flaccidum.;  2,  Davallia  canariensis ;  3,  Davallia  decora  ;  4  and  5,  Quite 
dead.  {G.  <?.). — The  yellow  flower  is  Lysimachia  vulgaris  ;  the  other  is 
insufficient  for  identification. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — September  2nd. 

Heavy  supplies  with  prices  unaltered. 


FRUIT. 


1. 

d 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

Apples,  J  sieve . 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

\ 

0 

Filberts,' per  100  lbs . 

25 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  ^  sieve  . 

2 

i) 

3 

6 

drapes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

11 

0 

14 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

0 

Beans,  i  sieve  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Be<i,(ioaen . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Oarrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Ooleworta,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakaie,  per  ba.sket  , ,  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  ., 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  . .  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Rpinar.h,  pad  .. 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36 

0 

Pious  elastica. each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

to  T 

0 

Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Balsams,  per  dozen . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium,  dozen 

9 

0 

16 

0 

Campanulas,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen .. 
Dracaena  viridls,  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

,,  (specimens)  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Buonymus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . , 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen  ., 

4 

0 

18 

0 

„  scarlets,  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Perns  (srrall)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.- 

•OUT  FLOWERS, — Orchid  Blooms  in  vailety 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

s. 

C* 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch 

1 

0 

2 

6 

bunches . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

9 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

s 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

bloom,s  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

blooms  , .  . . 

0 

9 

3 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Eucharis, dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Nick) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  ,, 

2 

0 

4 

fl 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Safrano  (English), 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

S 

0 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

blooms  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  , . 

2 

6 

6 

0 

,,  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Sniilax,  per  bunch  ,. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

6 

2 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Tuberoses.l2  blooms. .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

“SAFE”  MILK. 


What  a  ghastly  thing  science  is,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
what  horrible  things  it  brings  to  our  notice.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  its  revelations  in  every  phase  of  life,  active  or 
passive.  Science  tells  us  why  we  were  born,  why  we  died,  and 
teaches  the  survivors  to  dispose  of  our  poor  remains  in  the  most 
sanitary  manner. 

In  days  of  old  we  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry,  and  if  any  of 
our  number  were  the  victims  of  fell  disease  we  looked  upon  that 
disease  as  the  finger  of  God,  and  did  not  try  to  find  secondary 
causes.  That  science  prolongs  man’s  life  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
it  also  adds  much  to  the  terrors  of  that  life.  Ignorance  is 
oftenest  bliss,  and  we  may  cry,  Save  us  from  our  friends. 

Milk  is  at  once  the  most  valuable  of  foods  and  also  the  most 
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dangerous;  valuable  in  that  it  is  Nature’s  own  gift,  and 
dangerous  from  tbe  fact  that  it  is  so  easily  contaminated,  and 
may  thus  become  the  unsuspected  source  of  untold  danger  to 
those  who  partake  of  it.  We  used  to  think  bad  water  was  what 
we  must  avoid,  but  we  never  applied  the  same  doctrine  to 
creatures  of  a  lower  scale.  We  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
impure  state  of  the  ponds  and  water  courses  whence  our 
da'ry  cattle  drew  their  supplies.  We  never  heard  of  cases  of 
“  cow ’’ typhoid,  and  possibly,  if  we  gave  the  matter  a  thought 
at  all,  considered  the  cow’s  body  aS  a  gigantic  filter,  the  filter 
that  changed  foul  water  into  wholesome  new  milk  We  know 
differently  now ;  whether  we  apply  our  knowledge  remains  to  be 
proved.  How  to  produce  pure  milk,  and  how  to  keep  it  pure 
when  produced,  seems  now  to  be  the  problem  that  is  absorbing 
the  attention  of  the  milk  growers. 

It  is  a  well  accepted  fact,  or  perhaps  was  so  (as  we  believe 
the  disease  is  le  sening;  we  have  no  actual  figures  at  hand), 
that  consumption  is  the  curse  of  our  sea-girt  isle;  if  it  is  not 
in  the  first  rank  as  Death’s  most  fatal  weapon  alas !  it  is  too 
apparent  that  it  still  decimates  many  a  home. 

Pure  air,  good  food,  sensible  woollen  clothing  are  all  insisted 
on  by  the  doctors  as  preventive  measures,  but  as  long  as  babes, 
young  children,  and  delicate  adults  run  the  risk  of  drinking 
milk  from  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis,  their  efforts  are  in  a 
great  measure  nullified.  Very  few  people  have  any  idea  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  disease  among  cows,  especially  such  as 
owing  to  climatic  circumstances  are  stall-fed.  A  Danish 
professor  speaks  of  finding  as  many  as  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  one  cowhouse  ;  let  us  hope 
this  was  a  Danish,  not  British,  cowhouse.  This  number  must 
even  then,  we  think,  be  much  above  the  average 

Cattle  suffering  from  this  disease  are  not  allowed  to  be 
offered  for  sale  as  food,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  means  of  checking 
the  milk  supply.  Of  course,  constant  examination  by  qualified 
men  would  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things  ;  but  possibly  such 
act  on  on  the  part  of  Government  would  be  looked  upon  as 
grandmotherly  legislation,  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

Even  this  tuberculous  milk  could  be  rendered  harmless  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  185°  Fahr.  ;  but  what  a  nuisance  it 
is  to  have  to  heat  the  milk  whether  you  want  or  no,  and  how 
little  does  get  heated !  Given  healthy  cows  milked  out  in  the 
pastures,  clean  dairy  folk  who  are  careful  about  all  their  vessels, 
there  is  but  a  low  infusion  of  “germs.” 

For  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  however,  and  in  some  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  all  the  5  ear,  the  cows  are  milked  under  cover ;  the 
surroundings  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be.  and  the 
healthiest  milk  quickly  becomes  contaminated.  There  is  one 
form  of  bacillus  which  in  milk  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  in  infants,  and  which  also  makes  so  much  trouble  in 
the  dairy  by  causing  the  cheeses  to  be  “  puffy  ”  or  “  fluffy.” 

Ordinary  milk  has  been  found  to  contain  fifteen  different 
germs  To  prevent  mischief  being  done  by  these  germs  the 
only  way  is  to  sterilise  the  milk,  to  do  which  requires  hmt ;  to 
evenly  apply  that  heat  to  the  milk,  to  guard  against  after  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  milk,  is  the  object  of  the  sterilising  machines  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  “  Royal  ”  held  in  Leicester  this  year. 

All  new  machinery  is  expensive,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  to  run  after  these  new  prophets  who  point  out  the 
only  true  way.  We  fear  ofteif  they  have  an  interest  (very 
personal)  ia  advocating  these  new  forms  of  machinery. 

Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  We  have  heard  whispers 
that  the  butter  made  from  separated  milk  is  not  equal  in  flavour 
to  butter  made  from  cream  raised  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
our  experience  tells  us  there  is  truth  in  this.  Boiled  milk,  or 
what  really  amounts  to  it,  is  not  so  palatable  nor  (to  infants)  so 
digestive  as  fresh  new  milk.  Properly  cooled  milk  will  keep 
long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes-  There  may  be  cases 


where  this  bottled  fluid  would  be  valuable,  just  the  same  as 
there  are  times  when  bottled  or  tinned  fruit  is  a  necessity  ;  but 
no  one  for  a  moment  with  any  nicety  of  taste  would  take  the 
preserved  insteai  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

We  think  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  “  cry  and  no  wool.” 
Only  awake  people  to  the  risks  they  run,  and  let  them  do  their 
own  sterilising  on  their  own  kitchen  fires.  We,  for  our  part, 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  few  germs  that  have  existed  from 
unknown  ages,  than  mollify  our  tea  and  enrich  our  tarts  with 
a  production  out  of  a  bottle  that  has  more  or  less  the  nasty  fiat 
insipid  taste  of  boiled  milk. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Rain  !  Rain  I !  Rain  !  !  !  It  is  very  bad  for  the  farmers  who  are  late 
with  their  harvest,  and  equally  so  for  those,  who,  having  safely  garnered 
the  year’s  crop,  are  now  attempting  to  clean  the  land  for  roots  or  corn 
next  year.  The  saving  danse  is  the  ploughing  of  seeds ;  this  in  many 
parts  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  dryness  and 
consequent  hardness  of  the  ground,  and  the  copious  rains  we  are  having 
at  the  present  time  must  solve  this  question  at  least. 

Ley  intended  for  Wheat  should  be  ploughed  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  if  the  work  be  done  badly  owing  to  dryness  it  had  better  be 
left  over  for  a  while.  Wheat  never  loses  root  so  much  on  land  that  has 
been  long  ploughed  and  become  thoroughly  settled  before  drilling. 
Solidity  is  the  main  requirement  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  Wheat, 
and  the  Cambridge  roller  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  light  soils  where  the 
Id-fashioned  “  presser  ”  has  gone  out  of  use. 

E  *rly  threshings  of  Wheat  have  shown  an  excellent  yield,  and  the 
crop  is  without  doubt  considerably  above  the  average.  A  better  price, 
too,  is  promised  if  the  farmer  will  only  hold  his  Wheat  for  a  while ;  this 
“  if”  is  almost  too  big  a  one  to  become  a  reality. 

The  root  crop  is  an  improving  one,  and  may  turn  out  much  better 
than  was  expected.  Unfortunately,  trouble  ia  being  met  with  in  some 
districts  with  the  lambs.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has,  however,  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  let  us  hope  that  Professor  Brown  and  his  able 
assistants  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  Substitutes  for 
Turnips  can  generally  be  found,  but  sheep  once  lost  are  difficult  to 
replace. 

Potatoes  are  ripening  very  rapidly,  in  some  cases  we  fear  prematurely, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  The  latest  reports  were  only  in  favour 
of  an  average  crop,  and  if  the  present  close  and  thundery  weather 
continue  there  is  a  possibility  that  below  the  average  will  have  to  be 
the  ultimate  verdict.  The  Potato  harvest  will  probaWy  be  an  early  one, 
and  lifting  must  be  at  once  prepared  for.  Much  interest  will  be  felt  in 
the  approaching  trials  of  “  Potato  raisers”  at  Leicester,  and  an  efficient 
implement  which  would  do  the  work  well  without  damaging  the  tubers 
would  be  indeed  a  prize.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  one  may  be 
discovered. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Sbeep  Eating  Crocus  and  Daffodil  Foliage  Q'ldamonius').— 
Undoubtedly  the  sheep  will  eat  the  leaves  of  the  two  plants  mentioned, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Crocus  foliage  would  prove  injurious. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
OAKDBisr  SquARK,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Lon^.  0°  8/ 0"  W.;  Altitude  111  leet. 


DATS. 

9  A.M. 

In  thk  Day. 

1896. 

.J 

Sag 
S  to 

fl  lJ 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

5 

August. 

S  W  08 

QQ  CQ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sua. 

On 

Orasa. 

Sunday  ..  23 

Inohs. 

3)-16i 

deg. 

62-4 

deg. 

60-0 

N.W. 

deg. 

60-3 

deg. 

76-1 

deg 

54-3 

deg. 

113-3 

deg. 

49-7 

Inohs 

0-141 

Monday  ..  24 

29-988 

63-1 

61-6 

S.W. 

61-1 

69-4 

6  1-3 

93-6 

67-1 

0-387 

Tuesday  . .  25 

29-843 

62-1 

57-1 

W. 

61-2 

61-7 

57-2 

115-2 

56-2 

0-178 

Wednesday  26 

39-660 

55-0 

49-7 

N. 

60-0 

62-9 

47-9 

110-3 

45-0 

Thursday . .  27 

29-904 

65-9 

60-9 

N. 

58  4 

66-1 

45-4 

113-6 

40-1 

Friday  . ,  28 

30-209 

6n-2 

62  2 

N. 

58-2 

67-2 

47-2 

111-9 

40-3 

— 

Saturday  ..  29 

30-194 

58  9 

53-9 

V/. 

68-7 

68-0 

48-0 

113-4 

43-2 

— 

29-993 

59-1 

55'V 

59  7 

68-3 

61  5 

no- ! 

47-3 

0-686 

REMARKS. 

23rd,— -A  sprinkle  of  rain  early  :  dull  morning  ;  bright  sun  about  4  P.M.,  and  storm 
rains  between  5  r.M.  and  6  P.M. ;  cloudy  evening  and  bright  night. 

24th,— Overcast  with  frequent  slight  showers,  and  heavy  rain  from  3  P,M,  to  4,16  p.M,, 
and  at  7  P,ii. 

26th.— Bright  morning  ;  sunshine  and  showers  in  afternoon;  heavy  rain,  hail, thunder, 
and  lightning  at  5.50  P.M. 

26th.— Bright  morning  ;  overcast  afternoon,  with  spots  of  rain  ;  fine  night. 

2'}th.— Pine  with  a  good  deal  of  bright  sunshine ;  but  frequently  cloudy  ia  morning 
and  towards  sunset. 

28th. — Generally  overcast,  but  occasional  sunshine. 

29th. — Generally  overcast,  but  sunny  at  times,  especially  in  afternoon. 

Very  nearly  an  average  week,  both  as  regards  temperature  aijd  rainfall.— 

Q.  J.  SYMONS. 


September  10,  1896, 
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ESTABXiZSKSD  13  3  2. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 
OP  THE  SAME  NAME. 


CELEBRATED 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 


Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing^ 
FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  and  particulars  as 
to  FREE  DELIVERY,  will  be  sent  po:t  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MEETENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRIGHTENING  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 
WITH  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

ORIGINAL  LITTLE  BOOKS  OF 

The  Set,  (  TULIPS  &  lEIS,  32  Octavo  Pages, 
post  free-i  DAFFODILS,  &c.,  40  M.  Octavo  „ 
7id.  [  GElfEKAL  BULBS,  24  M.  Octavo  „ 

Low  Trices,  commensurate  with  Quality,  offered  by 

W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S., 

Tulip  and  Dafodil  Grower,  CORK,  ZHEI.AM'X). 


STRAWBERRIES 

A  Fine  Collection  of  the  Best  Varieties  can  be  supplied. 
Orders  should  be  Booked  Now.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
Post  Free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH, 


MA1.MA1SONS ! 

PRINCESS  OP  WALES  (deep  pinkl,  beautifully  clove-scented, 
the  Queen  of  Malmaisons  for  cut  flowers  and  decoration,  fine 
Plants,  12/- per  dozen.  BLUSH  viA.LMArSONS,  9/- perdozen. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  SELFS,  PIOOTEBS,  PLAKBS,  and 
BIZARRES,  the  finest  named  varieties  extant,  my  selection, 
6/-  per  dozen. 

CHAS.  A.  YOUNG,  F.R.H.S.,  Florist, WEST  DERBY.  LIVERPOOL 


HAND-LAID  RUNNERS  and 
PLANTS  in  POTS  of  the  best 
varieties,  including  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
British  Queen.  Keen’s  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Noble,  and  others. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  on  Application. 

DICKSONS  11111861168,  CHESTER 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Alwayt  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


By  Special 
Appointment. 


CARNATIONS#  PINKS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

LAING  &  MATHER 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

KEZ.SO-OU'-TWXSEID. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON, 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

ICEICCV  fruit  trees 

UCIfObV  ROSE  TREES. 

Vast  quantities  o£  strong,  healthy,  flbrously-reoted  Apple 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  supeilor 
quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  and  given  such  great  satislaciion  to  our  numerous  clients 
in  all  patts  ol  Britain  lor  manyyears  past.  All  true  to  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cordons  a  Speciality. 

.  ROSES. — Wonderfully  cheap  An  enormous  stock  of 
beautiful  well-ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant 
fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  carefully  lifted, 
properlypaokedfree  of  cost, and  promptly  delivered, 
carriage  paid. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


NEW  CATALOGUES. 

CHARLES  TURNER’S  Descriptive  List  of  CARNATIONS, 
PIOOTEES.  PINKS,  Ac.,  &c.,  is  Now  Ready  ;  it  contains  m^y 
Novelties  now  being  distributed  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
have  gained  numerous  certificates. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  and  other  BULBS. 

Also  the  New  ROSE,  FRUIT  TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE. 
Ail  the  above  sent  Post  Free  on  application . 

The  royal  NURSERIES,  SLOUGH 


PREZiIMZIfAKV  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  inch  and  upw-ards  ..  ISs.  6d.  per  lOO 

„  I,  smaller  . los.  6d.  „ 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS  . 53.  „ 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS . 53.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  Size, 

imported  bulbs . Os,  Od.  „ 

For  delivery  in  August. 

DUG  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet  ’ 

ARTUS  „ 

L’^mflicULEE  ,”  )^28.6d.perl00,  ed.perdoz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „ 

WOUVERMAN 

UHRYSOLORA  .,  ..  6s.  per  100,  Is. 30.  per  doz. 

Second- size  HYACINTHS,  In  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 14s.  per  100 

„  ,,  named,  our  selection  18s.  6d.  „ 

yirst-Blze  HYACINTHS,  the  best  quality,  and 

first-class  varieties .  4a.  to  9s.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . 38. 6d.  per  100 

„  PRINCEPS . 68.  „ 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  6s.  carriage  paid. 

3s.  in  the  £  Discount  oft  all  Bulbs  for  “Cash  with  Order.’ 

CATALOGUES  ready  In  August. 
AiniliflV  O  Oft  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

iiAnAWAY  &  uU.,  clifton,  Bristol 

No.  “46.—VOL.  YKKIII..  Third  Sbbies. 


PIUCU  A\A/AVI  SEND  TO  SHARON  CHEMICAL 
UiVLn  Mil  A I  !  00.,  Ltd.,  LITTLE  CHESTER, 
DERBY,  Penny  Stamped  Addressed  Envelope  for  Sample  of 

O  N  £2, 

The  Best  Food  for  Window  and  House  Plants. 
USEFUL  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Tins  1/3  each  by  parcels  post,  entitling  to  easy  Prizes. 
SULPHATE  OP  AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OP  SODA, 
KAINIT,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  &c.,  also  supplied  in  tins, 
1/3  each,  carriage  paid. 

Please  mention  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  BULBS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best  and  Finest. 

References  can  be  given  to  Customers  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom, 

EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs.  5/-  dozen ;  average 
size.  4/-  dozen.  BARRI  OONSPIOUUS,  3/6  dozen ;  25/-  100. 
HORSFIBLDI,  extra  selected  bulbs,  2, 6  dozen ;  good  average 
size,  2/-  dozen ;  15/-  100.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3/6  dozen.  Orders  over 
£5  Ten  per  Oent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application. 


NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


JfiUlinal  of  gartifttllMiit 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1836. 


TPIE  SCARLET  GERANIUM. 

By  Grant  Allen. 


Most  people  who  profess  their  admiration  of 
“  good  old-fashioned  flowers,”  would  pro¬ 
bably,  if  asked  to  mention  one  example  of  their 
favourite  type,  name  at  once  the  scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium.  It  would  perhaps  surprise  many  of  them 
not  a  little  to  learn  that  this  “  dear  old-fashioned 
thing  ”  is  a  comparatively  late  addition  to  our 
I  flower  gardens,  having  been  really  introduced  to 
common  cultivation  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  name  “Geranium,” 
indeed,  occurs  pretty  freely  in  works  of  an 
earlier  period,  but  in  them  it  refers  to  the 
true  Geraniums  of  Europe,  not  the  brilliant 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Pelargoniums,  which 
have  now  almost  usurped  the  style  and  title 
of  the  more  indigenous  Cranesbills.  Our 
so-called  “  sparlet  Geranium  ”  is  a  Geranium  by 
family  indeed,  but  not  by  genus ;  it  belongs 
to  the  restricted  group  of  Pelargoniums,  which 
differ  from  the  true  Geraniums  of  the  North  in 
several  technical  points  to  be  hereafter  described. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  explain  these 
points  of  difference  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  really  understood,  not  merely  accepted  as  so 
much  dead  fact  or  given  freaks  of  Nature. 

The  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way 
home,  and  if  you  really  want  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  scarlet  Geranium,  you  cannot  do 
bettor  than  begin  by  trying  to  understand  the 
common  garden  “  Nasturtium.”  As  most  garden 
plants  are  called  by  names  which  do  not  belong 
to  them,  by  the  way,  it  will  not  surprise  you  to 
learn  at  the  outset  that  the  so-called  “  Nastur¬ 
tium  ”  is  not  a  Nasturtium  at  all,  but  a  South 
American  Tropieolum,  The  true  Nasturtiums 
of  science  are  the  Watercresses,  but  as  this 
American  plant  happens  to  have  also  pungent 
leaves,  it  was  call  ed  by  the  first  discoverers  “  Indian 
Cress,”  which  trivial  name  was  elegantly  latinised 
by  over-zealous  gardeners  into  “Nasturtium.” 
But  the  Tropaeolum  and  the  Watercresses  have 
really  about  as  much  to  do  with  one  another  as 
Goodwin  Sands  and  Tenterden  Steeple.  Well, 
if  you  examine  the  flower  of  a  garden  “Nastur¬ 
tium  ”  or  Tropseolum,  you  will  find  that  its 
most  striking  feature  is  a  spur,  which  forms  a 
prolongation  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  calyx- 
This  spur  contains  honey,  accessible  only  to 
No.  2502.— You.  XOY.,  Old  Skbikb 
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insects  with  a  veiy  long  proboici^.  In  its  native  baants  the  flower 
is  fertilised  by  humming  bird  hawk  mothi  and  long-noeed  bees, 
to  suit  which  class  of  visitors  it  is  wholly  organised.  The  two 
upper  petals  differ  conspicuously  from  the  three  lower  ones. 
They,  as  well  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  beneath  them,  are  prettily 
marked  by  darker  streaks  or  lines,  which  all  converge  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  honey-bearing  *pur,  these  lines  being  in  point 
of  fact  honey  guides  to  show  the  fertilising  insect  the  way  to  the 
store-house.  The  three  lower  petals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
long  claws  and  no  lines  ;  they  are  provided  instead  with  a  curious 
fringe  of  barbs  or  hairs,  which  act  as  chevaux  de  /rise  to  prevent 
small  flying  insects  from  settling  on  the  petals  and  creeping  up 
the  tpur  so  as  to  steal  the  honey.  Such  small  insects  are  not 
wanted  by  the  plant,  because  owing  to  its  organisation  they  cannot 
fertilise  it,  and  would  only  rob  it  of  the  valuable  honey  which  it 
stoies  for  the  allurement  of  moths  and  bees  that  can.  It  protects 
itself  accordingly  by  this  triple  fence,  raised  on  the  lower  petals, 
which  form  the  favourite  landing  stage  or  alighting  platform. 

The  actual  fertilisation  is  accomplished  in  this  fashion — the 
Tropseolum  when  it  first  opens  bends  the  anthers  of  its  stamens  in 
a  curve  upwards,  so  that  they  come  just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
spur.  Any  proper  insect  which  then  poises  itfelf  on  its  wings  in 
front  of  the  flower,  and  probes  the  tube  with  its  proboscis  in  search 
of  honey,  comes  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  anthers  or  pollen 
sacs,  and  dusts  itself  all  over  with  ripe  pollen,  which  it  carries  with 
it  to  fertilise  another  flower  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  first  state  of  the  blossom,  when  only  the  stamens  are 
mature,  may  be  fitly  described  as  its  male  period.  A  little  later, 
however,  when  all  the  pollen  has  been  shed,  the  bloom  assumes  its 
second  or  female  state.  In  this  condition  the  stamens  bend  down 
again,  their  anthers  having  shrivelled  ;  but  the  style  and  stigma, 
which  were  hitherto  turned  down  and  tucked  neatly  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  not  to  interffre  with  the  business  of  pollen  dispersion, 
now  lengthen  and  turn  up  till  the  three-forked  tip,  wiih  its  sensi¬ 
tive  surface,  occupies  at  last  just  the  same  position  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  spur  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  ripe 
stamens.  Any  insect  which  comes  to  visit  the  blossom  in  this 
second  stage  will  bring  with  him  pollen  from  other  flowers,  and  rub 
it  off  against  the  three  sticky  forks  of  the  stigma.  Thus,  Nature’s 
great  object  of  cross  fertilisation  will  be  duly  effected. 

Now,  examine  the  various  flowers  of  “  Nasturtiums  ”  in  your 
garden,  and  note  for  yourself  that  these  things  are  so.  Observe 
the  sequence  of  male  and  female  stagf  s.  After  that,  bend  back  the 
spur  of  one  such  Nasturtium  till  it  touches  the  flower  stem  ; 
imagine  the  two  grown  solidly  together,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
model  of  tt  3  evolution  of  scarlet  Geranium. 

Probably  ,  on  have  never  noticed  till  this  moment  that  the 
scarlet  Geranium  has  not  five  equal  and  similar  petals,  but  that 
its  corolla  is  divided  into  two  unequal  groups  like  that  of  the 
“  Nasturtium.”  And,  indeed,  the  object  of  gardeners  in  “  develop¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  improving  ”  the  original  flower  has  been  to  obliterate 
as  far  as  possible  these  natural  distinctions,  so  as  to  get  a  “  full  and 
even  bloom.”  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  plants  on  which  cultivation 
has  done  its  worst,  some  trace  of  the  original  distinction  can  still 
be  noted  ;  while  in  many  “  Geraniums  ”  the  inequality  is  still  very 
perceptible.  Examine  the  flower  closely,  and  you  will  note,  indeed^ 
that  it  has  two  upper  petals,  exactly  like  the  “  Nasturtium,”  and 
three  unlike  lower  ones.  The  two  upper  are  also  faintly  marked 
with  obscure  honey  guides,  scarcely  perceptible  in  some  specimeni, 
but  quite  noticeable  in  others,  and  much  more  distinctly  visible  in 
the  purple  or  variegated  hothouse  Pelargoniums.  These  upper 
petals  are  narrower  and  longer  clawed  than  the  others  ;  the  three 
lower  ones  are  broader,  rounder,  and  differently  inserted. 

Next,  tnrn  round  the  flower  and  view  it  from  the  back.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  four  of  its  calyx  lobes  are  equal  and  similar, 
while  the  fifth  and  uppermost  is  larger  and  broader,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  same  part  in  the  “Nasturtium.”  It  forms  a  sort  of 
background  and  support  to  the  two  upper  petals — the  ones  with 


the  honey  guides.  Remove  these  two  upper  petals,  and  you  wilJ 
see  why.  At  their  base  is  a  long  hole  or  tube,  which  is  really  the 
spur  of  the  upper  calyx  lobe,  united  and  firmly  welded  into  one- 
with  the  flower  stalk.  Its  end  secretes  the  honey  ;  and  the  method 
of  fertilisation  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  “Nasturtium,”  the- 
stamens  and  then  the  stigma  bending  up  in  a  precisely  similar 
way,  so  as  to  come  successively  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  honey 
tube.  In  fact,  as  I  said  before,  a  “scarlet  Geranium”  is,  so  tu 
speak,  a  “  Nasturtium,”  in  which  the  spur  and  the  flower  stalk  have- 
coalesced  together  into  a  single  organ.  A  slight  hump  on  the 
stalk  near  the  base  marks  the  spot  where  the  spur  ends,  or  where 
tbe  tube  leaves  off^  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  honey  i&- 
collected. 

Our  Tropaeolum  is  not  very  closely  related  to  the  scarlet- 
Geranium,  though  it  is  one  of  the  Geranium  family  ;  but  both 
have  hit  cut  a  similar  mode  of  fertilisation.  Nevertheless,  the^• 
Tropseolum  has  three  carpels  and  three  forks  to  its  stigma,  while 
the  scarlet  Geranium  has  five  of  each  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  former 
has  not  the  characteristic  Geranium  shape.  But  the  true  Gera¬ 
niums  of  Britain,  of  which  the  Herb  Robert  is  a  well-known  wild 
example,  wbilw  the  Geranium  sanguineum  is  a  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  member,  form  the  real  starting  point  of  the  Pelargonium 
type.  Tbe  arrangement  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  is  almost  the 
same  in  Geranium  sanguineum  and  in  the  scarlet  Pelargonium,, 
only  the  petals  in  the  northern  form  are  all  alike,  and  there  is  no 
spur  or  honey  cavity.  The  honey  is  produced  at  the  base  of  all 
five  petals  equally,  and  is  accessible  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
insects.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Pelargonium  type  is  a 
modification  and  improvement  on  this  earlier  model.  Honey  is 
here  produced  at  the  base  of  two  petals  instead  of  five  ;  it  is* 
concealed  in  a  spur,  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to  common 
thieving  insects  ;  the  two  petals  in  question  are  specialised  as  honey 
guides  ;  and  a  method  is  evolved  by  which  first  the  stamens  and 
then  the  stigma  stand  successively  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  spur, 
so  as  absolutely  to  insure  cross-fertilisation.  This  shows  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  to  be  advanced,  improved,  and  specialised  Geraniums. 
The  mark  of  the  Pelargonium  genus  is  thus  the  possession  of  the 
spurred  lobe  to  the  calyx,  which  carries  with  it  the  other 
improvements  in  specialisation  of  petals  and  mode  of  fertilisation. 
Tt  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  our  little  wild  English 
Erodium  cicutarium  is  a  Geranium  halfway  on  its  road  to  become 
a  Pelargonium  ;  for  here,  though  there  is  no  spur,  only  the  two 
upper  petals  produce  honey,  and  these  two  have  honey  guides  and 
a  different  shape,  while  tbe  lower  three  serve  merely  as  a  platform 
for  the  visiting  insects. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

To  the  admirer  of  hardy  perennial  flowers  there  is  hardly  any 
season  which  does  not  yield  him  pleasures  rare  and  precious.  From 
the  dawn  of  the  new  year  until  it  has  run  its  course  there  are  few 
days  in  which  his  garden  does  not  present  something  to  interest  by 
Its  beauty  of  flower  or  leaf.  Yet  it  is  affectation  to  deny  that 
there  are  seasons  in  which  his  garden  is  eclipsed  in  brilliance  by 
those  in  which  shorter  lived  or  less  hardy  flowers  are  grown.  So 
is  it  now,  for  those  who  take  a  pride  in  their  bedding  plants,  their 
Dahlias,  their  Begonias,  or  the  other  plants  which  for  too  brief  a 
space  give  brightness  to  the  garden,  are  reaping  the  results  of  their 
labour  and  their  care.  We  need  not  despise  or  unduly  disparage 
their  favourites — nay,  where  space  is  available  we  may  profitably 
grow  with  onr  own  more  cherished  favourites  some  of  the  best  of 
the  flowers  of  their  choice.  If  the  cares  and  jo^s  of  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  hardier  flowers  monopoli  e  our  own  attention,  we  can 
surely  look  with  appreciation  upon  the  more  tender  flowers.  We 
can  walk  with  delight  in  a  place  where,  as  Elliott  says, 

‘‘  The  garden  glows  with  Dahlias  large  and  new.” 

We  can  revel  in  appreciation  of  the  many  stately  and  beautiful 
Gladioli  ;  we  can  look  admiringly  upon  these  Begonias  or  Z  mal 
Pelargoniums  which  with  so  many  other  flowers  have  a  tale  to 
tell — a  tale  of  Nature’s  lavish  gifts  of  beauty,  and  of  the  gardener’s 
skill  in  turning  to  man’s  service  her  beautiful  creations.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  of  these  flowers  in  detail,  to  others  that  pleasant 
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duty  falls  ;  lut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hardy  flowers 
present  aomething  to  please  us  even  amid  the  glow  of  the  other 
flowers,  and  with  the  great  advances  being  made  in  many  genera 
will  soon  be  even  more  attractive. 

The  Starworts  have  been  with  us  for  some  time,  and  their  value 
is  markedly  shown  at  the  present  time  by  the  contrast  between  a 
border  in  which  none  of  these  perennial  Asters  is  grown  and 
another  in  which  they  are  fairly  well  represented.  The  one  is 
comparatively  unattractive,  while  the  other  has  considerable  beauty, 
the  soft  shades  of  colouring  in  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  going  well 
with  the  black  centred,  deep  orange  flowers  of  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  autumn  Monkshood,  the  white  Japan 
Anemones,  the  brilliant  Phloxes,  and  the  other  flowers  in  flower  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  rapid  advances  being  made  in  these 
flowers,  and  many  of  the  older  plants  have  been  superseded  by  the 
choice  seedlings  now  becoming  so  numerous,  and  which  almost 
demand  a  specialist  in  these  plants  to  deal  with  them  worthily . 
Among  the  species  which  may  be  expected  to  yield  in  time  some 
handsome  varieties  is  the  Himalayan  one  Aster  Thomson!,  which 
doe*  not  seem  to  be  very  widely  grown,  but  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  mark  of  x  x  x  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Committee.  Very  handsome  is  it  with  its  large  pale  blue  flowers, 
which  when  well  grown  are  about  2|  inches  across,  and  its  broad 
light  green  leaves.  It  grows  to  about  2  feet,  or  a  little  more,  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  large-flowered  Starworts. 

Another  good  species  also  honoured  with  the  x  x  x  mark  is 
A.  pyrenaeus,  which  comes  earlier  into  bloom,  and  has  beautiful 
starry,  lilac-blue  flowers,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  of  large  size, 
and  produced  from  three  to  five  in  a  short  corymb.  The  acute 
oblong-lanccolate  leaves  are  sessile,  and  are  serrated  on  the  upper 
part. 

I  have,  however,  no  intention  of  devoting  this  week’s  notes 
entirely  to  one  flower,  so  shall  pass  to  a  tiny,  insignificant  little 
plant  which  1  saw  recently  in  the  collection  of  alpines  of  Mr. 

.  James  Lotimer,  Nithbank,  Dumfries.  This  was  a  very  curious 
little  Evening  Primrose  named  (Enothera  minuta.  It  is  one  of 
the  little  plants  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  enthusiast  in  alpine 
flowers,  and  is  to  be  admired  more  on  account  of  its  neatness  than 
its  sbowiness — a  quality  it  has  no  claim  to  possess.  It  forms  a 
little  tuft  only  about  2  or  ?>  inches  high,  and  produces  tiny  yellow 
flowers  among  the  leaves.  I  cannot  either  verify  or  correct  the 
name,  which  is  certainly  appropriate  enough,  as  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  this  rare  little  plant  in  any  of  my  books.  This  tiny  Evening 
Primrose  is  growing  and  looks  happy  on  a  terraced  rockery  in 
free  soil. 

In  the  same  garden  was  an  exquisite  pure  white  Phlox,  which, 
although  one  of  the  early  flowering  varieties,  continues  in  bloom 
for  a  long  time.  This  had  been  received  under  the  name  of  Queen 
of  the  Phloxes,  and  it  is  high  praise  but  not  undeserved  to  say  that 
one  is  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  name  given.  Of  purest  whife, 
of  splendid  texture,  with  perfect  form  of  pip,  and  with  a  hand¬ 
some  truss,  the  Queen  of  the  Phloxes  was  very  beautiful  indeed. 
I  have  before  taken  exception,  and  desire  to  do  so  again,  to  the 
form  of  the  trusses  in  some  of  the  new  French  varieties.  They 
are  too  short  and  flat  to  compare  favourably  in  tbii  respect  with 
some  of  the  older  varieties,  although  their  colour  and  size  of  pip 
h  ave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Meadow  Saffrons  are  astir,  and  have  anticipated  the  coming 
of  the  more  chastely  coloured  Crocuses,  which  help  to  bridge  the 
obasm  between  the  flowers  of  autumn  and  of  spring.  I  have  a 
fairly  good  collection,  and  generally  add  two  or  three  to  it  annually. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  recommend  this  to  everyone,  as  the 
number  of  really  distinct  C-dchicums  is  comparatively  limited, 
Sibthorpi,  Bornmulleri,  speciosum  rubrum,  and  the  larger  variety 
of  it  named  maximum,  byzantinum,  the  double  white  and  the 
double  purple,  are,  I  tbink,  the  best  for  those  desiring  a  limited 
number. 

Among  my  new  ones  for  this  year  is  one  named  C.  Kochi,  and 
this  is  the  only  one  of  the  additions  to  my  collection  which  1  as 
come  into  flower  as  yet.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  distinct 
Meadow  Saffron,  but  is  dwarf,  of  good  form,  and  of  a  pretty  deep 
pink  with  only  a  very  slight  tinge  of  the  purple  so  general  among 
the  flowers  of  the  genu*.  Generally  speaking  my  Colchicums  are 
smaller  than  usual  this  season,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dry  weather 
earlier  in  the  year.  Very  distinct  looking  in  its  way  is  Phygelius 
capensis,  planted  on  the  top  of  a  low  rockery  against  a  low  south 
wall.  Here  it  is  thriving  better  than  it  generally  does  when 
planted  in  a  border,  and  one  has  also  a  better  opportunity  of 
examining  the  interior  of  the  tubular  flowers  with  their  bright 
yellow  colouring,  which  is  margined  with  scarlet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  limb  of  five  spreading  lobe*.  The  showy  locking  scarlet 
blooms  are  in  panicles  of  from  three  to  seven  flowers,  and  hang 
down  gracefully,  looking  not  unlike  scarlet  cornucopias  emptied  of 
iheir  stores  save  for  the  seminal  organs  protruding  fiom  the 


opening  of  the  flower.  The  stems  are  stout,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  opposite,  are  rather  deep  green  in  colour.  It  is  described  as 
coming  from  the  Cape,  and  hence  acquired  the  specific  name  of 
capensis  and  the  English  one  of  “  Cape  Fig  wort but  the  “Kew 
Hand  List  ”  gives  its  habitat  as  South  Europe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  its  native  home  this  plant  is  a  sun 
lover  here,  although  the  generic  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
pliyga,  meaning  flight,  and  helios,  the  sun,  on  account  of  its 
preference  for  the  shade.  It  is  not  very  hardy,  and  only  seems  to 
succeed  in  mild  localities.  Even  in  our  comparatively  favoured 
districts  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  the  Cape  Figwort  at  time* 
looks  unhappy  and  as  if  it  desired  a  more  genial  clime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  a  warm  rockery  is  the  best  place  for  it.  Phygeliu* 
capensis  is  frequently  grown  in  the  south  of  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  Cantua  dependens  (C.  buxifolia),  which  is  not  synonymous 
but  a  distinct  plant  belonging  to  a  different  natural  order,  that  of 
the  Polemoniacem,  while  the  Phygelius  belongs  to  the 
Scrophularinese.  I  have  not  attempted  any  method  of  propagation 
except  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  a  frame. 

The  Cape  Figwort  is  valuable  as  an  autumn  flower,  as  we  have 
none  too  many  of  its  colour  and  habit,  and  it  helps  now  to  make 
the  garden  more  interesting  in  the  end  of  August.  This  year  is  an 
early  one,  and  even  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides  came  into  flower 
on  August  20th,  which  is  early  for  this  district,  whose  climate, 
modified  to  greater  mildness  in  winter,  is  in  summer  cooler  owing 
to  its  nearness  to  the  sea. — S.  Arnott. 


AUTT'MN  FLOWERING  OdONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Bv  far  the  majority  of  this  favourite  and  lovely  genus  produce 
their  blofSoms  in  spring  and  summer,  most  of  the  crispum,  Pesca- 
torei,  and  allied  kinds  being  past  their  best  by  midsummer  or  soon 
after.  The  section  of  the  genus  represented  by  O.  grande  and 
similar  species  are,  therefore,  all  the  more  useful  on  account  of  the 
blossoms  appearing  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 

In  tbe  light  of  recent  introductions,  such  as  the  autumn 
blooming  Cattleya  labiata  and  the  magnificent  Dendrobiam 
pba’mnopiis  Schriideriana,  there  can  hardly  now  be  said  to  be  a  dull 
season  in  our  Orchid  houies  ;  still,  the  present  is  the  time  when 
the  smallest  number  of  really  good  kinds  are  in  bloom,  and  this 
fact  makes  the  Odontoglots  referred  to  all  the  more  welcome. 
With  regard  to  their  culture  there  is  nothing  specially  difiicalt 
about  it,  and  if  due  attention  is  given  to  small  details,  and  healthy 
plants  procured  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  inex¬ 
perienced  cultivators  taking  them  up  and  being  successful  with 
them. 

Temperature  and  the  right  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
important  faccors  in  their  well-being,  and  as  they  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  other  parts  of  Central  America,  they 
like  a  nice  mild  climate,  not  quite  so  cool  as  the  0.  crispum  and 
O.  triumphans  set,  but  cooler  than  is  usually  accorded  to  Brazilian 
Orchids,  as  Gattleyaa  and  some  Lmlias.  Moisture  in  abundance, 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  they  all  require,  with  a 
fairly  close  shade  during  summer,  and  during  winter  all  the  light 
obtainable. 

They  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  which  should  be  three  parts 
filled  with  clean  crocks,  a  layer  of  rough  moss  being  placed  on 
this.  Repotting  should  take  place  when  the  plants  commence 
to  grow,  usually  in  early  spring.  If  in  fair  condition,  the  roots 
need  not  be  disturbed  much  ;  just  picking  away  all  sour  or  close 
parts  of  the  old  compost,  and  cutting  all  dead  roots  clean  away 
with  a  sharp  knife.  All  the  recently  made  and  healthy  roots 
are  best  left  alone  as  far  as  possible,  though,  of  course,  some 
are  bound  to  be  injured,  especially  those  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  which  should  be  broken  to  pieces  with  a  hammer  in 
preference  to  turning  the  plant  out  in  the  usual  way. 

For  compost  have  ready  three  parts  of  the  very  best  peat 
obtainable,  broken  in  rough  lumps,  and  all  sand  and  earth 
shaken  out ;  mix  with  this  one-fourth  of  freshly  gathered 
sphagnum,  picking  this  over  carefully  before  u.-e,  as  otherwise 
slugs  and  small  snails  are  sure  to  be  introduced  theiewith. 
Fix  the  compost  firmly  with  the  dibber,  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb  being  kept  about  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  as  to 
throw  off  superabundant  moisture  ;  clip  off  all  ragged  ends,  and 
'  leave  the  compost  in  tfce  form  of  a  neat  cone.  The  plants  may  re 
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placed  back  in  the  house  at  once,  and  no  water  given  for  a  week. 
Then  give  one  good  soaking  and  allow  the  root*  to  run  fairly  dry 
before  giving  any  more. 

As  soon  as  young  roots  are  being  produced  the  water  supply 
must  be  increased  by  degrees,  and  after  a  few  weeks  they  will  take 
it  very  freely,  the  new  compost  running  dry  very  quickly.  Great 
care  is  necessary  when  the  flower  spikes  are  forming  to  keep  slugs 
away  from  them,  these  insects  being  specially  fond  of  this  section. 
If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  their  being  present  elevate  the  plants  on 
an  inverted  pot  placed  in  a  sancer  of  water,  or  use  one  of  the  pans 
mide  especially  for  this  purpose,  keeping  the  plants  well  apart 
from  others,  or  the  slugs  will  pass  over  the  foliage,  and  so  the  end 
in  view  is  frustrated . 

0.  Schlieperianum  is  usually  the  first  to  bloom,  and  this  produces 
several  large  flowers  on  a  scape,  pale  yellow  in  ground  colour,  with 
blotches  of  orange  or  reddish  brown  ;  the  variety  flavidum  being 
st  11  paler,  the  blotches  hardly  noticeable,  and  of  a  rather  deeper 
tint  than  the  ground  colour.  It  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1856.  0.  Insleayi  is  a 
variable  and  beautiful  kind,  of  which  O.  I.  leopirdinum  is  a  very 
fine  and  highly  coloured  form,  with  deep  shining  yellow  segments 
blotched  with  crimson,  the  lip  being  plentifully  spotted  with  a 
similar  hue.  0, 1,  splendens  lacks  the  large  bands  of  colour  on  the 
sepals  and  petals,  but  the  lip  is  similar  to  the  latter,  a  rare  and  most 
showy  variety. 

The  typical  O.  grande  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
and  is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  showy 
Odontoglossums  in  existence.  Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
differing  more  or  less  from  the  type,  the  best  of  these  being 
0.  g.  magnificum,  0.  g.  superbum,  and  O.  g.  splendens.  0.  grande 
is  a  Guatemalan  species,  introduced  by  that  indefatigable  collector, 
Mr.  Skinner,  in  1839. 

Cypripedium  Schumi. 

This  well  known  and  beautiful  little  species  is  rarely  out  of 
bloom,  and  the  number  of  flowers  it  produces  in  a  year  is  truly 
remarkable  for  such  a  small  growing  plant.  It  belongs  to  the 
Selenipedium  set,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  being  one  of  the 
patents  of  many  fine  and  beautiful  hybrids.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  where  it  was  found  by  the  collector  whose  name  it  bears, 
when  travelling  for  Mr.  Linden. 

As  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  something  near  5000  feet  a  cool 
house  suits  it  best ;  a  shady  position  in  the  same  temperature  as 
recommended  for  the  grande  set  of  Odontoglossums  just  meeting 
its  requirements  exactly.  The  pots  in  which  it  is  grown  must  be 
two-thirds  filled  with  drainage,  as  abundance  of  water  is  needed  all 
the  year  round.  Equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  chopped  moss,  with 
a  little  loam  for  strong  plants,  and  abundance  of  crocks  and 
charcoal  will  suit  it  well,  and  the  best  time  to  repot  is  in  early 
spring.— H.  R.  R. 


RECENT  EVENTS. 

In  the  clear  and  comprehensive  report  (pages  200-203)  of  this  galaxy 
of  good  things  gathered  together  by  Severn’s  side — viz,,  the  Shrewsbury 
show,  we  have,  truly,  the  account  of  what  those  who  were  there  vented 
the’T  feelings  in  the  expression,  “  What  a  wonderful  show  1”  and  those 
who  were  not  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  following  this  report  and 
reporter,  as  he  takes  us  through  from  start  at  groups  to  gold  medals 
at  the  finish,  in  agreeing  with  them  that  it  was  a  wonderful  show. 
Hence  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  wonderful  show — wonderful 
enough  to  have  left  its  mark  on  the  annals  of  horticulture,  as  well  as 
in  the  coffers  of  that  enterprising  Society.  It  has  afforded  pleasure  to 
thousands,  profit  (pecuniary)  to  many,  and,  thanks  to  our  descriptive 
guide,  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  us  stay-at-home  ones. 


Bravo  I  Shrewsbury.  Brave  old  town  1  Shades  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Hotspur,  who  contended  with  more  deadly  design  beneath  thy  walls, 
view  this  triumph  of  the  peaceful  art.  Vain  apostrophe  of  the  past ;  the 
present  is  our  concern,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  point  judging 
as  analysed  on  page  193.  To  those  who  are  called  upon  to  jadge,  this 
part  of  the  programme  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  valuable,  and  to  those 
who  come  to  judgment  a  feeling  of  confidence  should  ensue,  for  they 
have  now  judgment  with  law,  and  the  X  rays  of  the  Press  reveal  the 
inner  workings  of  the  machinery.  So  far  so  good  ;  and  very  good. 


It  is,  by  comparison  perhaps,  that  a  far  different  feeling  obtains  on 
reading  (page  195)  “Vegetable  Judging  at  the  Crystal  Palace,”  Far  be  it 
from  one  who  is  afar  off  to  prolong  the  agony  of  those  who  have  probably 
endured  uyi  mauvais  quatve  d'hevre  under  “  A.  D.’s  ”  smart  criticism, 
but  in  justice  to  exhibitors  one  should  neither  ignore  nor  undervalue  it. 
This,^  at  least,  is  an  example  of  judgment  without  law,  apparently  of 
judging  without  judgment.  _ 


As  this  example  is  thrown  in  deeper  shade  by  contrast  with  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  show  so  '8  the  latter  more  brilliant  by  comparison.  If  comparisons 


are  odious  they  are  often  necessary,  and  although  it  is  pleasanter  to 
praise  than  to  condemn,  and  certainly  far  easier,  it  is  necessary  to  expose 
an  evil  for  the  public  good,  however  disagreeable  the  duty  is  felt  to  be 
in  doing  it.  “A.  D.”  says,  “I  found  rare  fun  in  noting  the  judging." 
Now  “  A.  D.”  may  or  may  not  be  a  funny  man,  but  in  reading  between 
the  lines  of  his  critique  be  has,  I  am  sure,  but  one  object  in  view,  and 
that  is  the  abolition  of  "  the  incomprehensible,”  “  the  erratic,”  “  the 
inconsistent.”  Where  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  judicial 
decision  there  is  room  for  criticism,  and  such  criticism  as  “  A.  D." 
employs  was  doubtless  a  strong  incentive  to  the  creation  of  the  code  of 
rules  we  are  indebted  to  the  R.H.S.  for.  “  Point  Judging  at  Shrews¬ 
bury”  points  a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  enter  upon  judicial  duties 
in  a  perfunctory  manner.  It  points,  too,  the  necessity  of  having  clear 
worded  schedules,  with  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules,  without  which 
that  event  of  events  could  hardly  have  been  carried  out  in  a  “  superb 
manner.” — V  ESP  A. 


HARVEST  FESTIVAL  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  must  be  many  of  your  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  decoration  of  churches  for  harvest 
festivals.  An  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  through  the 
medium  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  should  be  interesting.  I 
enclose  a  photo  (fig.  49)  of  our  pulpit,  taken  last  year.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  a  perfect  representation,  as  it  was  partly  dismantled 
when  the  photo  was  taken,  Yoar  readers  must  imagine  round  the 
pulpit  top  a  border  of  bunches  of  green  Grapes — the  kind  sent  over 
from  abroad  at  this  season  in  large  quantities — and  foliage.  The 
branches  attached  to  the  pulpit  lights  are  filled  with  pink  Gladioli 
and  Ferns.  The  wreathing  round  parts  of  the  pulpit  are  long  sprays 
of  some  green  creeper  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  know.  The  bottom  of  the  pulpit  is  draped  with  wild 
Clematis  (“  Old  Man’s  Beard  ”)  in  its  autumn  state.  Siberian  Crab 
Apples,  acorns,  and  Mountain  Ash  berries  may  be  noticed  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  there  with  good  effect ;  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Barley 
are  also  in  evidence.  The  diaper  work  is  put  on  frames  made  to  fit 
the  pulpit  panels,  wire  being  used  to  fasten  it.  The  groundwork 
of  the  frames  is  chocolate  twill.  The  pulpit  dark  oak.  A  corner 
of  the  temporary  chancel  screen  may  be  noticed  in  the  background. 
-A.  C.  B, 


Once  more  the  season  has  arrived  when  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  will  be 
celebrated  by  services  of  thanksgiving,  when  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
will  unite  with  all  other  classes  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  Creator 
for  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  Such  a  time  is  naturally 
one  of  rejoicing  as  well  as  of  thanksgiving  ;  it  is  therefore  befitting 
that  our  churches  should  be  bedecked  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  wealth  of  vegetation  that  surrounds 
us.  These,  however  employed,  will  always  create  a  pretty  effect 
not  to  be  obtained  by  other  mean* ;  but  when  skill  and  taste  are 
displayed  in  their  arrangement  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  we  have 
done  our  best  to  beautify  the  house  of  God,  Having  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  the  pleasing  work  of  church 
decoration,  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  others  requiring  timely 
hints. 

To  my  mind  there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  churches 
of  our  towns,  to  make  harvest  festival  decorations  too  much  like 
those  carried  out  at  other  seasons,  whereas  I  think  they  should 
have  quite  a  distinct  character.  This  can  be  secured  by  employing 
largely  the  many  “  fruits  of  the  earth  ”  instead  of  relying  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  “flowers  only.”  At  no  season  of  the  year  have 
we  such  a  variety  of  material  for  forming  a  unique  display,  and 
of  showing  in  a  realistic  way  the  plenty  with  which  this  land  is 
blessed. 

In  dealing  with  the  practical  part  of  the  matter,  the  simplest 
way  will  perhaps  be  to  take  in  turn  the  various  parts  of  the  church 
which  receive  the  principal  attention,  and  give  a  few  hints  as 
method  of  decoration,  and  materials  suitable  for  carrying  it  out, 
though,  of  course,  in  the  latter  instances  we  have  generally  to 
make  the  best  we  can  of  the  materials  at  command.  The  com¬ 
munion  table,  though  occupying  a  central  position,  should  not  be 
overloaded  with  decoration,  but  everything  placed  upon  it  should 
be  of  the  best.  In  the  centre  may  be  arranged  a  bold  mass  of 
choicest  fruits  ;  a  shallow  basket  or  tray  is  convenient  to  arrange 
them  in.  The  finest  Apples  and  Pears  will  form  the  groundwork, 
in  front  a  well  grown  Melon  shows  off  to  advantage,  and  placed  on 
a  sloping  tier  at  the  back  of  this,  bunches  of  black  and  white 
Grapei  look  conspicuous,  and  a  few  highly  coloured  Peaches  should 
if  possible  be  obtained  to  crown  the  whole.  The  base  of  the  basket 
or  tray  should  be  freely  covered  with  coloured  leaves,  Vine  leaves 
having  the  preference,  failing  these  those  of  Ampelopsis,  Berberit 
Darwini,  or  others  of  good  colour  answer  well  ;  dotted  here  and 
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there  among  the«e  leaves  Plums  of  various  colours  look  extremely 
attractive. 

A.  few  coloured  leaves  ishould  also  be  introduced  between  the 
different  fruits,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hide  their  size  and 
beauty.  A  few  trailing  pieces  of  Ampelopais  to  hang  from  the 
base  of  the  fruits  over  the  sides  of  the  table  will  complete  this 
part  of  the  arrangement.  For  filling  the  vases  on  the  table  I 
know  of  nothing  more  suitable  than  white  Dahlias,  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  white  Chrysanthemums,  or  a  few  flowers  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  with  Asparagus  or  Maidenhair  Fern  intermixed.  On 
either  side  of  the  communion  table  there  are  usually  recesses  of 
considerable  width.  In  these  the  decorator  can  often  make  his 
most  imposing  display.  This  is  generally  done  by  the  aid  of  pot 
plants,  but  to  my  mind  a  still  better  and  more  characteristic 
effect  may  be  produced  with  the  materials  I  am  about  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  this  arrangement — Bulirusbos  and  reeds  from  the  lake  or 
river  bank,  as  well  as  long  shoots  of  the  common  Asparagus  will 
play  an  important  part.  For  arranging  these  in  I  find  nothing 
better  than  bowls  or  stone  jars. 

These  are  half  filled  with  water, 
and  then  packed  tightly  with  pieces 
of  Box  placed  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  reeds  and  rushes  are 
then  placed  in  them,  the  water 
keeping  them  fresh  for  several 
days,  and  the  Box  holds  them 
firmly  in  position.  The  reeds  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  8  or  9  feet 
in  height.  When  such  is  the  case 
they  are  splendidly  adapted  for 
forming  the  background  of  the 
group.  When  they  are  somewhat 
short  for  this  purpose  extra  height 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
jars  on  pots  or  pedestals,  and  in 
some  instances  fastening  the  reed» 
to  sticks. 

It  is,  however,  then  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  a  wire  from  several 
reeds  to  a  nail  or  other  fastening 
in  the  wall,  otherwise  the  top¬ 
heaviness  of  the  reeds  will  over¬ 
turn  the  receptacle  in  which  they 
are  placed.  The  great  point  to 
aim  at  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
background  is  to  make  it  bold  and 
undulating.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  a  large  well  formed  sheaf 
of  corn  should  be  placed,  the 
materials  around  it  being  kept  low, 
so  as  to  show  up  a  good  length 
of  straw,  as  well  as  the  band,  and 
ears  of  corn  where  the  band  is 
fastened.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  group  can  be 
filled  in  with  common  Asparagus, 
sprays  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  with 
its  clusters  of  orange  and  scarlet 
fruits,  and  lightly  arranged  bunches 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Sunflowers 
of  both  large  and  miniature  types, 
and  if  possible  a  few  spikes  of 
Tritoma  Uvaria.  The  whole  of  these  can  be  arranged  in  jars  or 
bottles,  or  failing  these,  flower  pots  filled  firmly  with  sand.  Along 
the  front  an  irregular  outline  may  be  formed  with  moss.  On 
this  moss  a  few  Yegetable  Martova'S,  Gourds,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Carrots,  Ijeeks,  and  Capsicums  will,  if  well  arranged,  make  a 
splendid  display ;  a  few  reeds  and  flowe*  should  be  introduced 
between  them  here  and  there  to  break  th^j  outline.  The  brightly 
coloured  vegetables  ought  to  be  given  a  setting  of  Parsley,  and  the 
less  conspicuous  ones  surrounded  with  coloured  leaves,  the  edge  of 
the  whole  being  finished  off  with  a  few  trailing  pieces  of  Yirginian 
Creeper.  When  well  executed  this  is  decidedly  the  most  showy 
and  suitable  kind  of  harvest  festival  decoration  that  I  know  of. 

The  communion  rails  may  be  made  to  look  extremely  pretty  by 
decorating  them  with  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Oats  ;  a  trellis  may  easily 
and  quickly  be  formed  with  a  few  strips  of  deal,  nailed  or  fastened 
together  with  string,  and  to  this  the  ears  of  corn,  with  6  inches  of 
stalk  attached,  can  Vie  fastened  by  means  of  string  or  wire.  A 
fulness  in  the  arrangement  should  be  observed  wherever  the  strips 
of  wood  croiF  each  other,  or  form  an  angle.  In  some  churches  the 
choir  stalls  and  book  stands  are  well  adapted  for  effective  embellish¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  stalls  a  bold  mass  of  reeds,  arranged  in  a 
bowl  or  large  pot  filled  with  sand,  form  a  striking  object ,  a  pretty 


wreath  for  the  outline  of  the  stalls  may  be  quickly  formeu  by 
entwining  shoots  of  the  wild  Clematis — which  is  now  covered  with 
feathery  like  plumes — with  those  of  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi.  This 
may  be  easily  fastened  wherever  required  by  means  of  a  few  tacks. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stalls  on  either  side  of  the  passage  leading  up  to 
the  communion  rails  a  pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 
of  a  row  of  dwarf  flowering  plants,  with  a  few  graceful  foliaged 
ones  springing  above  them.  Failing  pot  plants,  quite  as  good  an 
effect  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  cut  flowers  and  greenery. 
These  can,  as  usual,  be  placed  in  bottles  or  jars  set  in  a  bank  of 
moss,  the  moss  in  turn  being  covered  with  sprays  of  berried  plants, 
coloured  leaves,  and  small  pieces  of  common  Asparagus. 

There  are  many  ways  of  effectively  decorating  a  pulpit,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  little  variety  in  the  style  adopted  in  various 
parts  of  the  church.  I  also  like  if  possible  to  use  the  bulk  of 
flowers  when  they  can  be  placed  in  water,  so  as  to  prolong  their 
period  of  beauty  ;  for  this  reason  I  recommend  the  pulpit  to  be 
decorated  with  corn  alone.  The  rail  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to 

it  may  be  covered  with  a  wreath 
composed  of  Barley  and  Oats. 
This  should  be  carried  round  the 
top  of  the  pulpit.  The  wreath 
can  easily  be  made  by  binding  the 
corn  to  string,  in  the  way  that  an 
ordinary  evergreen  wreath  is  made. 
The  panels  should  next  be  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth,  this  being  edged 
with  a  compact  bordering  composed 
of  ears  of  Wheat,  sewn  or  glued 
to  strips  of  thick  paper.  The 
centre  of  the  panel  may  then  be 
either  filled  in  with  a  motto  or 
with  a  cross  of  Wheat,  the  ears 
being  bound  to  thin  strips  of  wood. 
Window  recesses  may  be  quickly 
and  showily  decorated  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  is  to  fasten  a  strip 
of  board  a  few  inches  in  width 
along  the  edge ;  this  should  be 
faced  with  virgin  cork,  and  the 
window  ledge  covered  with  moss. 
A  graceful  foliage  plant  or  a  few 
sprays  of  rushes  or  Asparagus 
should  rise  from  a  little  mound, 
of  moss  in  the  centre,  and  a  tuft 
of  grass  or  Asparagus  spring  up 
from  the  front  corners  of  the 
ledge.  The  groundwork  can  then 
be  covered  with  flowers  laid  on  the 
moss.  Dahlias  and  Asters  answer 
admirably  for  this  purpose.  To 
give  the  finishing  touch  a  few  trail¬ 
ing  pieces  of  Yirginian  Creeper 
should  drape  the  cork. 

Given  the  same  arrangement  in 
outline  to  start  with,  the  ground¬ 
work  may  in  some  cases  be  filled 
in  with  Apples,  Pears  and  Mar¬ 
rows.  In  many  churches  there 
are  beautiful  Gothic  arches  and 
pillars  ;  these  often  have  grooves 
which  terminate  in  a  little  niche 
about  level  with  the  top  of  the  pews.  These  niches  are  just  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  glass  jar  (similar  to  those  in  which  honey  is 
sold)  ;  let  one  filled  with  water  be  placed  in  each  niche,  and  a  piece 
of  string  be  fastened  securely  round  the  pillar  to  hold  it  in 
position.  The  string  should  be  entwined  with  Ivy  and  Ampelopsis, 
leaving  the  ends  hanging  down  here  and  there.  Long  pieces  of 
Asparagus  placed  in  the  glasses  will  form  a  good  background  for 
flowers  of  all  descriptions,  which  may  complete  the  arrangement. 
Of  course  some  with  long  stems  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained, 
Anemones  and  miniature  Sunflowers  are  excellent. 

The  font  should  bo  conspicuous  in  point  of  chasteness  and 
beauty,  I  therefore  prefer  to  use  white  flowers  and  green  foliage 
only.  The  centre  ought,  if  possible,  be  fitted  with  a  shallow  tin 
filled  with  wet  sand.  Shoots  of  Asparagus,  Eulalias,  or  rushes 
fastened  securely  in  a  glass  form  a  good  centre.  A  fringe  of 
Maidenhair  should  next  be  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  tin,  and 
the  sand  completely  covered  with  shoots  of  Asparagus,  allowing 
tall  pieces  to  rise  above  the  groundwork  here  and  there.  This 
groundwork  can  then  be  filled  in  with  flowers,  of  course  arranging 
them  lightly  so  as  to  show  plenty  of  greenery  between.  Anemones, 
Asters,  and  single  Dahlias  are  suitable  flowers  to  use.  At  the  base 
of  the  font  a  wide  wreath  of  flowers  may  be  placed,  or  if  there  is  a 
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good  amount  of  space  a  ring  of  moss.  Into  this  moss  can  be 
inserted  at  interval*  tins  or  jars  filled  with  water,  tho*e  to  be 
arranged  with  Asparagus  and  flowers  on  long  stems.  On  the 
surface  of  the  moss  should  then  be  inserted  sprigs  of  Asparagus, 
and  the  whole  groundwork  dotted  with  flowers. 

These  notes  will,  I  fear,  to  many  appear  aomewhat  dry,  bat  at 
the  risk  of  being  prosy  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  limited  space  to 
show  clearly  bow  effective  decoration*  may  be  quickly  carried  out. 
In  this  endeavour  I  trust  I  have  to  some  extent  succeeded. — 
Decokator. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  September  8th. 

The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Drill  Hall  was  a  very  fine  one 
indeed,  the  Dahlias  being  superb.  Gladioli  and  other  hardy  flowers  were 
also  conspicuous,  while  the  foliage  plants  staged  in  a  group  by  Mr. 
Wythes  acted  as  an  admirable  foil  for  the  whole.  Fruit  was  not  largely 
shown,  neither  were  vegetables,  whilst  amongst  Orchids  quality  took  the 
place  of  quantity. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers,  George  Bunyard,  H.  J,  Pearson,  J.  H.  Veitch, 
G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Pope,  A.  F.  Barron,  A.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  J.  A. 
Laing,  W.  Bates,  G.  H.  Bage,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds,  and 
George  Wythes. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  represented  by  100  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  in  distinct  varieties.  Amonest  others  were  noticed 
good  specimens  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Lord  Snffield, 
M^re  de  Manage,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Grenadier,  Beurr^  d’Aoianlis, 
Beurni  Diel,  Williams’ Bon  Chretien,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Grosse  Caiabasse, 
IjOuise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Brockworth  Park  (silvei  Knightian  medal). 

Superb  indeed  was  the  collection  of  fruit  staged  by  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  in  which  variety  and  excellent  quality  were 
displayed.  Fine  Peaches  of  varieties  Princess  of  Wales,  Bellegarde, 
and  Royal  George,  with  Nectarines  Pineapple,  Rivers’  Early  Orange, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge,  and  Violette  Hative  were  included  ;  also 
Apples  King  of  the  Pippins,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
Cellini,  Alexander,  Ribston  Pippin ;  and  Pears  Brockworth  Park, 
Marie  Louise,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurrd  Diel,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
and  others  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  E.  J.  Sergeant  &  Co., 
Worthing,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  Aubergines,  both  purple, 
white,  and  green,  in  distinct  varieties. 

A  large  collection  of  Cabbages  came  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co., 
Hoi  born,  in  which  were  noticed  fine  heads  of  Early  York,  Large  York, 
Heartwell,  Large  Nonpareil,  East  Ham,  Little  Pixie,  Sugar  Loaf,  Jersey, 
Wakefield,  Enfield  Market,  and  others.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  sent  an  exhibit  of  Parsley  Eynsford  Beauty.  Mrs.  McRonal 
sent  fruits  of  a  new  yellow  Tomato  “  Golden  Dessert.”  Mr,  Shingler, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hastings.  Melton  Constable,  sent  a  bunch  of  a  new 
black  Muscat  Grape  called  Lady  Hastings. 

Several  Melons  were  staged,  including  Osberton,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crasp,  Osberton,  Worksop  ;  “  Earl  of  Lathom,”  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk  ;  and  “  Thames  Bank,”  sent 
by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  By  on  House,  but  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Partridte,  Laham  Toney,  Norfolk,  sent  fruits  of  a  seedling  Apple  called 
Labam  Toney. 

In  the  fruit  competition  for  the  best  flavoured  Apples  and  Pears  Mr. 
John  Powell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Brymer,  M.P.,  Islington  House,  Dor¬ 
chester,  won  first  prize  in  the  first  class  with  Benoni ;  Mr.  C.  Herrin, 
Dropmore,  being  second  with  Worcester  Pearmain.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  had  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  showing  Souvenir  du  Congres  ; 
Mr.  J.  Powell  taking  the  second  award  with  Beurrd  d’Amanlis. 

Floral  Committee. — Present:  J.  Fraser,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and 
Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  with  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  H,  B.  May,  H.  Herbst, 
R.  Dean,  Geo.  Stevens,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  W.  Bain,  J. 
Fraser,  J.  D.  Pawle,  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Pearson,  G.  H.  Engleheart,  J.  T. 
Bennett  Poe,  E.  Beckett,  Ed.  Mawley,  R.  M.  Hogg,  C.  Jefleries,  and 
Harry  Turner. 

On  entering  the  hall  a  large  group  of  foliage  plants  and  Nepenthes 
arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford,  was  very  prominent.  There  was  a  lightness  and  grace  about  this 
exhibit  that  is  not  always  so  prominent  in  such  a  group,  and  the  very 
best  use  had  been  made  of  the  clean,  splendidly  grown  plants  that  were 
utilised.  These  comprised  amongst  others,  handsome  Palms,  graceful 
Crotons,  well  pitchered  Nepenthes,  W’ith  Draemnas,  Ferns,  Bamboos  and 
Caladiums  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  C.  Holden,  Hinckley,  sent  some 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  a 
group  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  k,  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  large  table  of 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  all  in 
capital  health.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  were  Crotons,  Dracfenas, 
Palms,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  Streptocarpuses,  and  Gloxinias  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  W.  Salmon,  Elder  Road,  West  Norwood,  sent  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  consisting  mainly  of  Marigolds  and  Dianthuaes  (bronze 
Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  staged  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Gladioli  spikes,  on  which  the  flowers  were  large,  of  good 
shape,  and  splendidly  coloured  ;  V  ictor,  Apollo,  Painted  Lady,  Alicia, 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Grand  Rouge  and  Atlas,  were  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 


The  several  Dahlias  from  Mr.  B.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nursery, 
Farnham,  formed  a  charming  feature  of  the  show.  Bhow,  Fancy  and 
Cactus  varieties  were  all  splendidly  represented.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  Matchless,  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  I^ady  Penzance,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Glofiosa,  Miss  Annie  Jones,  and  Ernest  Cannell.  Of  the  Show  and  Fancy 
were  noted  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Clara,  John  Walker,  Wm.  Powell,  Harrison 
Weir,  Victor,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Shottesham  Hero,  John  Hickling,  and 
Mr*.  S.  Walker  (silver-gilt  Banksian).  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrews- 
bnry,  with  the  various  types  of  Dahlias,  spray*  of  Asparagus  and  Palms, 
made  up  a  charming  exhibit.  Bamboo  stands  were  decorated  with 
flowers  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  effect  was  excellent  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  sent  a  number  of  new 
Dahlias,  receiving  awards  of  merit  for  Cycle,  Flossie,  Cinderella,  and 
Starfish.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  BrentWwOd,  staged  a  large  exhibit 
of  Dahlias,  amongst  which  Pompons,  Cactus,  and  Show  and  Fancy 
varieties  were  represented  in  splendid  form.  The  blooms  combined  with 
excellent  substance,  size,  and  richness  of  colouration  (silver  Flora  medal). 
From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  came  Dahlias,  mostly  com¬ 
prising  single,  Pompon,  ^d  Cactus  varieties.  Almost  all  the  best  known 
varieties  were  represented,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones 
(silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
sent  flowers  of  a  fine  new  Heliopsis  named  H.  scabra  B.  Ladhams. 

Mrs,  E.  Salmon,  West  Norwood,  had  a  few  specimens  of  table  decora¬ 
tions,  sprays,  and  bouquets,  in  which  Marguerites,  Chrysanthemums, 
Asters,  Ferns,  and  Grasses  were  conspicuous  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
T.  W.  Glrdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  staged  a  superb  collection  of  single 
Dahlias,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of  really  exceptional  colour.  Awards 
of  merit  were  adjudged  to  Trilby,  Naomi  Tighe,  Folly,  S.  D.  Jeannette, 
and  Polly  Eccles  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  D  mell,  Stamford 
Hill,  sent  a  group  of  Crotons,  comprising  well-grown  richly  coloured 
plsnts  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  sent  plants  of  Lobelia  Carmine  Gem,  which 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  branches 
of  Crataegus  pyracantha  Lelandi  that  were  splendidly  berried. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  a  brilliant  display  of  Dahlias,  in 
which  the  various  sections  were  well  represented.  In  the  large  collection 
Cactus  and  Fancies  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  among  other 
varieties  were  noticed  Mrs.  Peart,  Ernest  Cannell,  Blanche  Keith,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Cannell’s  Gem,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  others.  Singles  were  also 
effective,  composed  of  varieties  Emily,  Victoria,  Miss  Barker,  Kate, 
White  Queen,  Fashion,  and  others,  the  whole  making  up  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  (silver  Flora  medal).  The  same  firm  also  sent  a 
pleasing  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Liliums  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Asters  were  splendidly  shown  by  Messrs.  D  jbbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay, 
Bobbies’  Giant,  Comet,  and  Victoria  being  especially  fine.  The  Quilled 
Globe  section  was  well  represented,  and  comprised  numerous  named 
varieties.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  firm  had  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Marigolds,  African,  French,  and  Scotch,  which  were  much 
admired  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  F.  W.  Burt,  gardener  to 
F.  Reckett,  Esq.,  Caen  Wood  Towers,  sent  a  small  but  interesting  group 
of  stove  plants,  in  which  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  Palms  were 
included,  though  the  arrangement  was  slightly  crowded  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias  of  the  best  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  Amongst  the  former  were  noticed  superb 
blooms  of  Ganymede,  Nancy,  Bianca,  Sultan,  Jessica,  Purity,  Nerissa, 
and  others. 

Hardy  flowers.  Begonias  and  Coleus  growths,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage ;  but  any  effect  that  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  might  have  caused  was  done  away  with  by  the  entire  lack  of  taste 
in  the  arrangement.  Liliums,  Gladioli,  and  Montbretias  in  charming 
variety  came  from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  who  showed 
among  the  former  several  varieties  of  speciosum  and  tigrinum,  and  the 
latter  sections  were  represented  by  a  wide  range  of  colour  and  variety 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Orchid  Committee. — Present  :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  Jas.  O’Brien,  H.  Ballantine,  A.  H.  Smee,  John  Gabriel, 
Thos.  Statter,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  B.  Latham,  E.  Ashworth,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Jacques,  Jas.  Douglas,  and  S.  Courtauld. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  a  small  group  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Renanthera  Lowiana,  Cypripediums  Pescatorei, 
Klabochorum,  and  one  or  two  others  (silver  Banksian  medal).  The 
Orchids  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  were  noticeable  for 
excellence  of  culture.  Cypripediums,  Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  Oattleya 
granulosa,  Miltonia  Moreliana,  and  others  were  represented  in  fine  form. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  as  usual,  sent  some  splendid 
Orchids  in  their  small  exhibit.  There  w^ere  Sobralias,  Laelias,  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  and  others  (silver  Flora  m^al).  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent  a  plant 
of  Sophro-Oattleya  Veitchi  with  superbly  coloured  flowers. 

Certificates  and  Awards  op  Merit. 

Acidanthera  Meolor  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— This  is  a  plant  whose 
flowers  are  borne  up  the  stem  somewhat  after  the  style  of  a  Calochortus, 
The  colour  is  pale  cream  with  a  central  blotch  of  blackish  brown  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Adiantuvi-  capillus  eiincoformis  (JidAj  Emily  Foley). — A  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety  of  the  British  Adiantum,  with  long  pendulous  fronds 
and  graceful  habit  (award  of  merit). 

Aralia  triloba  (William  Bull).— An  erect-growing  green  and  cut- 
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leaved  Aralia  of  elegant  drooping  habit,  recommending  itself  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  (first-class  certificate). 

Begonia  odorato  rosea  plena,  (W.  Bain).— A  scented  variety,  the 
colour  of  which  is  given  in  the  name  (award  of  merit). 

Campanula  Balchinensis  (Balchin  &  Sons). — This  is  a  charming 
plant  of  compact  habit,  with  foliage  a  pleasing  variation  of  green  and 
white,  and  flowers  pale  delicate  blue  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Euphrasia  (Veitch  &  Sons). — A  hybrid  between  C.  superba 
and  C.  Warscewiczi.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  rich  rosy  purple,  the 
lip  deep  purple  with  canary  yellow  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  hicolor  Lewisi  (E.  Ashworth). — Pale  green  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  delicately  flushed  lip,  and  a  purplish  crimson  throat  is  the 
colour  of  this  Orchid  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Fantasy  (Burrell  &  Co.). — This  is  a  pretty  scarlet  Cactus 
variety  with  medium  sized  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  curled  and 
narrow.  The  variety  is  very  distinct  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mabel  (G.  St.  Pierre  Harris). — A  Show  bloom  of  good  form  ; 
the  predominating  colour  is  rosy  purple,  indiscriminately  dashed  with 
crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Daniel  Cornish  (J.  T.  West). — A  Show  variety  of  great 
merit.  The  colour  is  a  deep  cherry  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Iona  (C.  Turner). — A  Cactus  of  fine  form  and  size.  The 
•colour  is  salmon  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Dagmar  (C.  Turner) — This  Pompon  is  almost  black  in 
colour  and  of  perfect  form  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Adrienne  (C.  Turner). — Bright  red,  occasionally  tipped  with 
yellow.  This  belongs  to  the  Pompon  section  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Guinevere  (C.  Turner), — Clear  yellow  with  red  edges  is  the 
hue  of  this  Pompon  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Fhryne  (C.  Turner). — A  Pompon  with  yellow  flowers,  edged 
with  brick  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Polly  Eccles  (T.  W.  Girdlestone). — Of  perfect  form,  this 
.flingle  is  peculiar  in  colour.  The  shade  is  yellowish  buff  flushed  at  the 
•ends  of  the  petals  with  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  8.  D.  Jeannette  (T.  W.  Girdlestone).  —  The  petals  of  this 
single  are  white  in  the  centre  with  scarlet  edges  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Folly  (T.  W.  Girdlestone). — A  decorative  single  variety  of 
great  beauty.  The  shades  of  colour  in  the  flower  are  white,  pink,  and 
bright  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Naomi  Tighe  (T.  W.  Girdlestone). — Yellow,  flushed  slightly 
with  red,  is  the  colour  of  this  perfectly  formed  single  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Trilby  (T.  W.  Girdlestone). — A  decorative  single  of  great 
beauty.  Each  blackish  crimson  petal  has  a  white  blotch  near  the  tip 
(award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Harry  Stredwich  (J'.  Cheal  &  Sons). — A  rich  dark  velvety 
crimson  Cactus  variety  of  splendid  form  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Leopold  Seymour  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — The  shades  of 
colour  in  this  flower  will  insure  its  popularity.  The  centre  is  clear 
yellow,  while  the  outer  petals  are  tinted  with  purplish  rose  (award  of 
merit). 

Dahlia  Airs,  Gordon  Sloane  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — Brick  red  is  the 
colour  of  this  fine  Cactus  Dahlia  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Cycle  (Keynes,  Williams  &;  Co.). — Fiery  crimson  is  the  shade 
of  this  Cactus  Dahlia  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Flossie  (Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.). — Belonging  to  the  Cactus 
section,  the  petals  of  this  variety  are  rather  flat.  The'hue  is  deep  salmon 
red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Cinderella  (Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.). — This  is  handsome  and 
distinct.  The  colour  is  reddish  purple,  deepening  towards  the  centre 
(award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Starfish  (Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.). — Rich  orange  scarlet  is 
the  colour  of  this  elegant  petalled  Cactus  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Dracaena  Warreni  (R.  Offer). — A  fine  seedling,  resulting  from  a  cross 
between  Dracaenas  Gladstoni  and  vivicans.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
slightly  curling,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  graceful  (award 
of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Apollo  (J.  Burrell  &  Co.)  — Delicate  rosy  buff  is  the  hue 
of  this  Gladiolus.  The  flower  is  of  exquisite  shape  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Painted  Lady  (J.  Burrell  Sc  Co.). — The  name  well  conveys 
the  style  of  the  rose  and  white  colour  of  this  flower  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Alicia  (J.  Burrell  &  Co.). — A  superb  variety.  The  flowers 
are  just  tinged,  and  have  a  purple  flake  on  the  lower  portion  (award  of 
merit), 

Ilelianthus  Wantage  Star(W.  Fyfe). — A  free-flowering  yellow  Helian- 
thus  of  moderate  size  (award  of  merit). 

Lobelia  Carmine  Gem  (W.  Bain). — In  height  this  plant  attains 
almost  .S  feet,  while  the  name  implies  the  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Loelio- Cattleya  Clive  (N.  C.  Cookson). — This  is  a  fine  variety 
derived  from  Laelia  prmstans  and  Cattleya  Dowiana.  The  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  is  rich  rosy  purple,  but  the  feature  of  the  flower  is  in 
the  lip,  which  is  large,  of  a  very  deep  purplish  maroon  shading  deeper 
towards  the  throat,  which  is  yellow  thinly  veined  with  crimson  (first- 
class  certificate), 

Lcrlio-Cattleya  Charles  Darwin  (C.  L.  N.  Ingram). — This  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Laelia  Turner!  and  Cattleya  maxima.  The 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  delicate  purplish  rose,  with  lip  of 
deeper  shade  and  markings  of  golden  yellow  in  the  throat  (first-class 
certificate). 

Lcelia  elegans  Owenice  (Thos.  Statter). — A  fine  flower,  with  sepals 
and  petals  dull  rosy  purple,  and  lip  of  a  deep  rich  shade  of  the  same 
colour  and  white  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Maxillaria  striata  grandijlora  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — The  sepals  and 


petals  of  this  Orchid  are  yellow  striped  with  brown,  while  the  lip  is  white 
edged  with  purple  (award  of  merit). 

Miltonia  Moreliana  Dulcote  variety  (W.  Cobb)  — While  resembling 
the  type  in  colour  this  variety  is  a  distinct  improvement  both  in  size  and 
substance  (first-class  certificate). 

Polypodium  neriifolium  cristatum  (Veitch  &  Sons). — A  finely  crested 
form  of  Polypodium  neriifolium  (first-class  certificate). 

Renanthera  Lowiana  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Son).— The  colour  of  this 
Renanthera,  save  for  occasional  yellow  markings,  is  reddish  brown  (first- 
class  certificate). 


PENTSTEMONS. 

Thk  attention  and  admiration  accorded  to  Pentatemons  of 
late  years  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  scores  of  varieties 
more  or  less  distinct  that  have  been  given  names.  With  these 
plants  as  with  all  others  the  demand  has  created  the  supply,  for 
should  horticultural  favour  have  a  strong  tendency  in  some 
particular  direction  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hybridist  will  be  at 
work  to  secure  large  and  improved  supplies  to  meet  the  demand. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  hybridist  will  have  a  supply  which  by 
the  beauty  of  its  varieties  enforces  attention,  admiration,  and 
popularity.  Whether  the  demand  created  the  supply  or  the  supply 
the  demand  in  regard  to  Pentstemons  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  of  late  the  demand  has  been  very  much 
stronger  than  it  was  a  little  while  ago,  when  a  few  plants  only 
would  be  seen  in  a  garden,  whereas  now  beds  of  them  are  noticed 
with  a  pleasing  frequency. 

In  the  days  of  not  very  long  ago,  the  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds,  and  of  course  the  colours  of  the  flowers  were  varied.  Then 
as  the  flowers  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  hybridiser  whose  labours 
resulted  in  the  widening  of  the  range  of  colour  with  a  correspondent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  individual  bloom  and  spike,  it  was 
found  necessary  in  order  to  perpetuate  with  certainty  some 
particularly  good  form,  cuttings  had  to  be  resorted  to,  as  seedlings 
so  frequently  reverted  to  their  immediate  or  even  their  remote 
parents.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  labour  necessitated  by 
the  propagation  by  cuttings,  the  flowers  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  popular,  and  the  number  of  named  sorts  extended  in  a 
really  astonishing  manner.  The  improvement  of  these  in  all 
respects  over  the  flowers  from  the  seed  mixtures  is  known  to 
almost  all  gardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  and  the 
hybridists  have  been  freely,  if  not  publicly  thanked. 

That  those  working  for  forms  sufficiently  distinct  for  naming 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  possible  is  proved  by  the  strain  that  has 
been  worked  up  by  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  True,  we  did  not  see  them  at  home  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  found  them  in  the  beds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  where,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  they 
have  grown  and  flourished  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Whether  they 
are  grown  better  by  Mr.  Bain  the  writer  is  unable  to  say  ;  but  if 
so  they  must  be  just  as  near  perfect  as  anything  can  be.  At 
Chiswick  the  plants  are  splendidly  strong  and  sturdy,  and  producing 
large  numbers  of  flowers  of  immense  size,  substance,  and  superb 
colours.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  intensely  hot  weather  that 
we  have  experienced  the  plants  have  not  had  a  drop  of  water,  a 
fact  that  speaks  well  for  the  innate  strength  of  the  strain,  for,  as 
has  been  said,  the  growth  is  strong  and  sturdy. 

This  collection,  which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  grace  any  garden 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  raised  entirely  from  seeds  sown 
early  this  year,  and  as  it  stands  in  these  gardens  side  by  side  with 
the  finest  named  varieties  extant,  its  superiority  is  marked  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  decidedly  larger 
and  more  substantial,  but  the  range  of  colour  is  infinitely  wider  and 
more  diversified.  There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  shades  and 
in  the  venation  of  the  throat  of  the  blooms  that  one  would  seek  in 
vain  amongst  the  best  of  the  named  forms.  Again,  we  perceive  a 
habit  and  floriferousness  that  in  combination  prove  the  excellence 
of  the  strain,  and  the  advance  it  is  over  existing  varieties.  If  it 
were  so  desired  the  plants  are  of  such  habit  of  growth  a.s  would 
readily  permit  of  hundreds  of  the  very  best  of  cuttings  being  taken 
and  inserted  for  another  year’s  flowering.  The  probabilities  are 
that  Mr.  Wright,  with  his  usual  foresight,  will  take  sufficient  to 
insure  a  bed  or  two  for  the  gardens  next  season,  for  they  are,  even 
amongst  the  many  interesting  plants  now  in  flower,  the  best  of  the 
whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  seeds  of  this  strain  are  not  procurable  from 
ary  of  our  seedsmen,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  extreme  regret,  as  they 
vcould  not  but  be  ornaments  where  they  were  grown,  and,  moreover, 
they  come  so  good  from  seeds  as  to  render  the  taking  of  cuttings 
entirely  superfluous.  For  this  latter  reason  alone  they  would  be 
welcomed  by  both  professional  and  amateur  gardeners  amongst 
whom  frame  space  in  the  winter  months  is  never  over-abundant. 
Perhaps  the  future  will  bring  the  seeds  into  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
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tributors,  when  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  do  well 
to  procure  a  supply  and  give  the  plants  a  fair  trial,  and  if  they  grow 
them  as  well  as  the  Chiswick  Superintendent,  then  we  are  convinced 
that  they  will  conclude  that  they  have  found  an  acquisition,  and  it 
will  not  be  the  first  that  has  emanated  from  the  gardens  of  Burford 
Lbdge  .-—ZiNGARi. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Only  a  short  time  since  we  were  lamenting  on  the  absence  of 
rain  and  its  effects  on  languishing  crops,  and  what  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  both !  During  the  first  five  days  of  the  present 
month  we  had  inches  of  rain,  the  heaviest  fall  we  have 
experienced  during  the  year.  All  green  vegetables  seem  to  be 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  soil  derived  from  the  long-con tinned  drought  and 
great  summer  heat.  In  autumn  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Broccoli  one  can  almost  see  their  advancement  from 
day  to  day,  while  seeds  of  Lettuces,  Endives,  Carrots,  and  Spinach, 
which  have  been  sown  at  various  times  without  result,  are  now 
vegetating  in  all  directions,  many  too  late  to  be  useful,  because  if 
left  in  the  ground  there  will  be  such  a  quantity  that  no  practical 
use  can  be  made  of  them  in  late  autumn. 

Fortunately  the  rain  came  in  time  to  save  the  winter  Turnip 
and  Spinach  crops.  These  were  kept  alive  by  evening  waterings 
of  the  drills,  the  ground  in  its  preparation  being  well  rolled,  an  ' 
advantage  the  value  of  which  is  strictly  exemplified  in  continuous 
drought,  such  as  that  we  have  known  only  too  well  this  season. 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  growth  in  vegetables,  these  must 
necessarily  be  late  in  maturing  this  winter,  in  our  case  Brussels 
Sprouts  particularly  so.  I  have  not  had  this  crop  so  late  in  growth 
for  several  seasons  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  having  such  an 
unsatisfactory  bed  since  I  have  had  a  responsible  charge,  and  the 
rapid  growth  now  made  will  not  be  favourable  should  a  severe 
winter  follow.  I  never  sow  Brussels  Sprouts  under  glass,  and  have 
never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  bpt  those  who  did  so  this  year 
and  got  their  plants  established  early  outdoors  have  the  advantage 
over  those  who  depended  on  later  sowing  and  planting. 

This  of  course  applies  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  dependent 
on  a  short  water  supply.  Where  this  coaid  be  given  in  the 
needful  quantity,  no  complaint  can  be  found  with  the  state 
of  the  plants  at  the  present  time ,  and  the  same  remark  apples  to 
districts  where  there  has  been  an  ample  rain  to  sustain  all  plant 
growth.  This,  I  believe,  has  been  the  case  within  twenty-four 
miles  from  where  I  write  ;  thunderstorms  were  frequent  during  the 
summer,  but  they  brought  rain  only  to  those  situated  near  the  hills, 
which  it  appears  attract  the  storms.  Disease  is  now  appearing  in 
the  Potato  haulms  of  the  later  sorts,  and  where  the  tubers  are  not 
fully  developed  supertubering  will  be  certain  to  follow  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  soil. 

In  the  fruit  garden  much  good  must  be  derived  from  the  copious 
rain  of  the  past  week  both  to  trees  and  Strawberries,  the  ground 
being  dry  to  such  a  great  depth.  Buds  and  crowns  now  preparing 
for  next  year’s  work  will  be  considerably  strengthened,  and  this, 
together  with  the  ripened  state  of  the  growth,  must  result  in 
abundant  blossom  next  spring.  With  us  Raspberries  are  the  greatest 
sufferers,  the  growth  in  cane  being  much  shorter  and  less  vigorous 
than  usual.  Peaches  seem  to  have  revelled  in  the  hot  summer 
weather.  The  supply  in  local  markets  has  been  so  abundant  that 
prices  have  been  lower  than  for  several  years  past  for  indoor-grown 
fruit,  and  the  result  of  the  year  will  be  a  stimulus,  no  doubt,  to 
greater  effort  on  Peach  culture.  Figs,  too,  have  been  splendid 
on  open  walls  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  another  year,  the  growth 
being  good  and  well  matured. 

For  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
too  much  sunshine  for  putting  on  the  jet  black  colour  so  desirable, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Madresfield  Court.  But  few  stands 
at  the  several  shows  I  have  attended  exhibited  their  true  colour, 
while  white  Grapes,  which  the  season  should  have  suited  as 
regards  colour,  have  not  been  commented  on  favourably  in  the 
reports  of  various  shows,  at  least  only  in  a  few  cases.  This  has 
reference  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  more  than  other  kinds  of 
Grapes. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  there  is  quite  a  transformation  scene  ; 
the  grass,  a  short  time  since  so  brown  and  bare,  is  now  changed  to  ( 
a  beautiful  spring-like  green,  and  the  demand  on  the  mowing 
machine  will  be  heavier  than  it  has  been  all  the  summer.  Newly 
planted  shrubs  and  trees  which  have  survived  the  summer  are  now 
looking  much  better,  and  there  is  an  effort  to  make  an  autumnal 
growth.  Some  shrubs  planted  two  years  since,  surviving  the 
severe  winter  of  1894-05,  have  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the 
past  summer,  and  there  will  be  many  blanks  to  fill  this  coming  j 
■winter .  Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper,  which  has  for  some  few  years  been  ‘ 


a  feature  of  the  house,  is  again  a  glorious  sight  in  point  of  colour,, 
especially  on  the  west  front,  which  is  completely  furnished  with  a 
very  dense  mass  of  foliage.  It  is  strange  that  with  so  much 
sunshine  this  should  be  later  in  colouring  than  usual,  but  it  was  so. 
Berry-bearing  trees  of  all  kinds  have  a  remarkable  crop  fast 
ripening. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 


A  HARDY  PLA.NTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  207.) 

St.  Stephen’s  Green. 

After  seeing  Lord  Ardilaun’s  beaatifvil  demesne,  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  only  a  fitting  thing  that  I  should  be  taken  to  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  His  Lordship’s  munificence,  so  we  soon  found  ourselves  in 
the  pretty  town  park  known  as  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  which  was  converted 
from  private  grounds  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  houses 
into  a  public  garden.  “  K.,  Duhlinf  has  already  written  of  this  garden 
in  the  Journal,  but  a  few  words  about  it  from  one  who  saw  it  for  the- 
first  time  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

Of  no  great  extent,  but  beautifully  laid  out,  and  combining  within 
its  boundaries  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  lake,  a  cascade,  fountains, 
and  a  recreation  ground,  it  is  one  of  those  boons  to  dwellers  in  cities 
which  are  of  inestimable  value.  It  cost  Lord  Ardilaun  considerably 
upwards  of  £20,000  in  money,  and,  as  I  was  told  His  Lordship  was  the 
principal  designer,  it  must  have  cost  him  much  time  and  thought  to 
secure  such  admirable  results.  The  park  seems  to  be  well  kept  and  to 
be  greatly  appreciated.  The  flower  beds  were  bright  and  attractive,  and 
the  herbaceous  borders  are  evidently  well  cared  for  and  planted  with  a- 
number  of  the  most  suitable  plants,  Irises,  Pfeonies,  Pentstemons, 
Violas,  Phloxes,  and  others  being  largely  represented.  One  pretty  little 
object  we  saw  was  Lathyrus  Drummondi  rambling  through  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  It  seems  a  little  ungracious  to  criticise  adversely  anything  in 
this  bright  and  well-kept  garden,  but  the  bit  of  ribbon-like  and  panel 
gardening  near  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border  would  be  better 
omitted  another  season. 

The  glass  houses  for  propagating  and  preserving  the  bedding  plants 
are  skilfully  concealed  from  view  by  a  mound  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  lake,  fed  from  the  cascade,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  the 
well-worn  copestone  of  which  shows  how  many  take  advantage  of  it  to 
lean  over  and  admire  the  lake  and  the  water  fowl  or  look  for  the  eels 
which  come  to  be  fed.  Taken  altogether,  St.  Stephen’s  Green  is  a  public 
garden  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and 
still  more  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  who,  with  that  want  of  ostentation  which  is 
one  of  his  characteristics,  opened  it  without  any  ceremony  except  simply 
unlocking  the  gates  and  throwing  them  open  to  the  public. 

The  Alexandra  College  Garden. 

During  that  day  I  had  seen  a  botanic  garden,  a  palatial  demesne,  and 
a  public  garden,  and  I  was  now  to  see  what  I  was  told  was  a  city  garden 
formed  of  three  small  back  gardens  thrown  into  one.  The  attraction  did 
not  seem  a  powerful  one,  for  too  often  not  only  city  but  town  gardens 
are  associated  with  the  idea  of  unhappy  plants  and  miserable  turf  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  a  few  broken  brickbats  and  bottles  which  have 
found  their  way  from  adjoining  dwellings.  I  was,  however,  for  the  day 
in  the  hands  of  my  guide,  and  had  before  heard  something  about  the 
garden  I  was  to  see,  in  addition  to  having  seen  some  exceedingly  credit¬ 
able  examples  of  gardening  under  difficulties  amid  the  brick  and  mortar 
of  city  houses.  So  a  few  minutes  found  us  in  Earlsfort  Terrace,  at  the 
door  of  the  Alexandra  Ladies’  College,  where  a  short  parley  gained  us 
admission  to  the  garden.  It  is,  as  was  told  me,  three  back  gardens — 
none  of  which  was  large  —  thrown  into  one;  but  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  by  Miss  White,  the  lady  principal,  have  made  it 
a  bright,  an  interesting,  and  exceedingly  pretty  little  place.  There  is  a 
neat  little  Water  Lily  pool  at  one  corner  of  the  well-kept  lawn,  and 
forming  a  feature  quite  new  to  a  garden  such  as  this. 

There  is  a  number  of  good  herbaceous  plants  in  borders  by  the 
walls,  and  there  is  a  little  greenhouse,  with  its  less  hardy  occupants. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Water  Lilies  there  is  nothing  very  special  in 
this,  some  will  say.  That  is  true  ;  but  the  charm  and  the  unique 
character  of  the  garden  do  not  consist  in  these  alone.  They  are  due 
principally  to  the  manner  in  which  the  surroundings  of  the  garden  are 
treated. 

One  of  the  walls  has  been  converted  into  a  wall  garden  by  means  of 
“pockets”  of  stone  cemented  to  the  wall,  filled  with  soil,  and  planted 
with  Pinks,  Stonecrops  and  Antirrhinums,  and  other  plants  which  will 
live  in  dry  positions.  The  straight  line  of  the  top  of  a  boundary  wall 
is  broken  by  its  being  planted  with  Irises,  and  a  rustic  archway  of 
wood  in  front  of  the  arched  doorway  of  the  gymnasium,  and  which  is 
being  covered  with  creepers,  vastly  improves  its  appearance.  Portions 
of  the  walls  which  formerly  divided  the  garden  have  been  left  next  the 
house,  and  when  covered  with  climbers  look  very  picturesque.  Nor  is 
this  all,  ior  a  little  pergola  of  wood,  and  a  rustic  fence  to  screen 
the  sunk  area,  have  been  erected,  and  the  creeping  plants  on  these 
are  great  improvements  to  the  garden.  Even  the  sloping  bank  behind 
the  rustic  fence  is  planted  with  bulbs  to  give  it  its  touch  of  beauty 
in  spring. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Miss  White  has  exhausted  the  improvements 
dictated  by  her  artistic  tastes,  but  even  should  nothing  more  be  done,, 
this  city  garden  may  well  be  said  to  be  an  attractive  one.  Pretty  it 
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was  when  we  saw  it,  and  it  must  be  even  more  pleasinpc  when  occupied 
■by  the  young  ladies  with  their  pretty  dresses  and  graceful  forms.  This 
even  the  sedate  Benedicts  who  saw  the  garden  that  night  were  not 
privileged  to  see,  and  I  presume  that  must  be  a  pleasure  only  reserved 
for  the  fair  sex.  The  influence  of  this  garden  upon  the  young  ladies  who 
enjoy  its  pleasures  must  be  a  great  one,  and  must  lead  many  of  them  to 
seek  in  after  years  in  gardens  of  their  own  the  delights  of  that  craft 
so  many  of  ns  follow  and  find  pleasure  in.  The  sights  of  the  day  were 
finished,  and  my  hotel  was  sought  weary  again,  but  not  less  gratified 
.than  on  the  day  before. — S.  Abbott. 

(To  be  continued.! 


The  Past  Rose  Season. 

Thebe  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact ;  since  the  year  1879  the  Rose 
-season  for  1896  is  the  very  worst  on  record.  We  may  use  honeyed  phrases, 
and  try  to  extenuate  our  shortcomings,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that 
wherever  Roses  have  been  grown  or  exhibited  the  same  story  has  been 
told.  In  that  year  the  shortcoming  was  from  a  very  different  cause,  it  was 
the  continuous  rain  which  spoiled  the  flowers  then,  whereas  this  year  it  is 
the  continuous  drought  which  has  injured  them.  Of  course,  where  we  have 
the  whole  of  our  islands  to  range  over  it  is  never  very  likely  that  the  same 
■sort  of  weather  will  prevail  in  every  portion,  and  hence  it  is  with  Roses 
as  with  most  crops,  some  places  come  out  with  a  better  record  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  their  less  favoured  brethren.  And  in  surveying  the  past  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  to  exhibitions  or  show  flowers,  and  I  think 
most  owners  of  the  garden  who  grow  Roses  will  say  that  the  past  season 
has  been  to  them  a  sore  trial ;  so  early  was  the  season  that  J une  has 
pretty  well  reasserted  herself  as  the  month  of  Roses. 

Single  Roses  especially  had  but  a  very  short  life  of  it.  Lord 
Penzance’s  hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  although  more  lasting  than  the  purely 
single  ones,  are  very  soon  out  of  flower,  and  when  the  month  of  July 
came  it  would  have  been  hard  in  most  localities  to  have  gathered  any 
appreciable  number  of  single  flowers.  In  an  early  season  like  this  we 
find  our  different  localities  are  fensibly  affected.  Thus  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  Roses  are  always  early,  the  season  was  a  short  one.  Many 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  from  those  districts  found 
themselves  hopelessly  handicapped,  and  did  not  even  put  in  an 
appearance  at  any  of  our  principal  shows,  while  it  is  of  course  favourable 
to  those  who  hail  from  the  North.  What  we  may  call  accidents 
oftentimes  interfere  with  our  calculations.  Thus  I  know  of  one  grower  ^ 
who  sat  mournfully  deploring  the  blighting  effects  of  a  frost  in  the 
middle  of  May  on  a  batch  of  Tea  Roses,  but  having  cut  away  the  injured 
parts  the  plants,  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  weather  which 
followed,  made  vigorous  shoots  and  supplied  him  with  excellent  blooms 
when  the  time  of  the  later  shows  came  on.  May  frosts,  however,  were 
not  genera',  and  bad  the  weather  not  been  so  dry  the  season  would,  there 
is  no  doubt,  have  been  a  grand  one.  It  is  of  course  very  disappointing 
when  we  have  watched  the  gradual  development  of  a  plant,  have  seen 
the  flower  buds  formed  and  hoped  for  good  blooms,  to  find  all  our  hopes 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  either  small  or  misshapen  flowers  meeting  our 
eyes,  instead  of  the  grand  blooms  we  had  expected. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  large  number  of  Rose  exhibitors, 
and  the  varied  character  of  the  positions  they  occupy,  we  cannot  be 
/Surprised  even  in  the  most  deplorable  seasons  that  some  good  flowers 
will  be  produced.  But  our  standard  becomes  (it  may  be  insensibly) 
.lowered,  and  what  would  in  other  seasons  only  have  been  tolerated 
receives  a  certain  amount  of  praises.  This  was,  however,  not  a  season  in 
which  one  is  buttonholed  and  asked  to  come  and  view  some  grand  flower 
which  had,  perhaps,  escaped  our  notice  ;  no  grand  stands  elicited  warm 
encomiums  from  Rose  connoisseurs,  however  acceptable  they  may  have 
bfen  to  the  general  public,  who  do  not  view  them  with  a  ciidcal  eye. 
.Even  medal  Roses  were  not  up  to  their  usual  mark,  andirquiries  were 
made  by  those  appointed  to  judge  whether  it  was  obligatory  to  award 
•the  prize. 

In  one  respect  the  Rose  shows  of  1896  favoured  the  grower  and  the 
exhibitor  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  or  obtain  information  ;  they  were  all 
held  in  fine  weather,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  to  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  managing  local  societies ;  in  fact,  the  weather 
was  too  fine  in  some  cases  for  the  exhibitors.  The  railway  vans  and 
tents  are  apt  to  become  too  heated,  and  consequently  when  the  flowers 
have  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  judges  too  many  of  them  are  staring  at  the 
fudges  with  their  eyes,  for  in  a  hot  season  the  flowers  have  not  the 
Atoutness  of  petal  which  enables  them  to  withstand  the  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  too  often  prevails  in  the  show  room  or  tent.  As  far  as 
one  can  judge  there  has  been  no  diminution  either  in  the  number  of 
exhibitions  or  in  exhibitors,  nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  engaging  in  the  contests.  I  may  instance  as  a  proof  of  this  the  pluck 
of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards  in  chartering  a 
special  train  to  take  their  Roses  to  Ulverston.  But  a  mistake  has  been 
.made  aVjout  this.  A  writer  has  alluded  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  unique 


instance  ;  but  I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  keen  con¬ 
test  for  what  was  called  the  Cranston  challenge  cup,  that  Mr.  Jowett  of 
Hereford  and  Mr.  John  Cranston  took  a  special  to  convey  their  boxes  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a  much  longer  and  more  expensive  journey.  What 
will  not  people  do  when  they  are  interested?  I  read  the  other  day  of 
the  lady  in  a  western  city,  whose  dog  bad  been  injured,  who  wired  up 
to  London  for  a  veterinary  to  come  and  see  i.t,  and  getting  a  replv 
stating  that  the  last  train  had  left,  immediately  wired,  “  Take  a  special.” 
I  wonder  what  reply  such  people  would  give  who  were  requested  to  help 
some  poor  people  who  were  in  trouble. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  a  year  when  we  have  heard  so 
many  complaints  of  insect  ravages  that  so  few  have  reached  me  with 
regard  to  those  pests  over  which  we  ordinarily  grumble  when  we  are 
looking  at  our  Rose  gardens.  Of  course,  there  was  a  number  of  the 
Rose  maggots,  but  not  more,  I  think,  than  usual ;  while,  concerning 
aphides,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  little  trouble  they  occasioned  this 
year.  In  my  own  garden  I  had  more  of  them  than  last  season,  bat  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  me  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  Of 
mildew,  of  course,  we  had  after  the  first  bloom  was  over  the  usual 
invasion  of  this  disfiguring  pest,  but  beyond  the  disfigurement  I  do  not 
think  that  Rose  growers  take  much  account  of  it  nowadays.  We  do  not 
like  it,  and  those  Roses  which  are  especially  subject  to  it,  such  as  Her 
Majesty,  and  Abel  Carriere  and  Jean  Sou  pert,  had  better  be  kept 
apart,  if  possible.  Orange  fungus,  too,  as  usual,  made  its  appearance, 
but  not  with  the  same  virulence  as  I  have  seen  in  some  seasons. 
Most  of  my  plants  have  now  a  healthy  foliage,  whereas  in  seasons 
when  it  is  very  prevalent  the  foliage  is  mostly  under  the  trees  instead 
of  on  them. 


Garden  Roses  have  been  much  more  in  evidence,  although,  as  already 
said,  the  season  was  not  very  favourable  for  them ;  but  yet  most  of 
those  who  grow  Roses  at  all  cultivate  some  of  them,  and  where  space 
permits  they  may  be  made  to  form  a  very  attractive  feature.  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  very  remarkable  has  been  added  to  them  this  yea'", 
but  the  dwarf  Polyanthas  seem  to  be  much  in  favour.  Such  varieties 
as  Perle  d’Or,  Paquerette,  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  Mignonette,  and 
others  make  charming  plants  for  the  garden,  being  covered  with  bloom 
and  continuing  so  until  late  in  the  autumn.  There  is  a  practice  in 
which  we  see  some  symptoms  every  year  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
condemned.  When  a  new  Rose  is  produced  which  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  exhibition  Roses  the  raiser,  unwilling  to  let  it  go  by 
altogether,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  good  garden  Rose,  although  probably 
much  inferior  to  some  we  have  already  in  cultivation. 

There  has  unquestionably  been  a  great  lack  of  new  Roses,  whether 
we  regard  home  or  foreign  raisers.  No  medal  for  a  new  seedling  was 
awarded  at  the  Metropolitan  exhibition,  and  the  flower  which  obtained 
that  award  at  Lllverston  was  not  a  seedling  but  a  sport,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Muriel  Grahame,  for  such  it  is  named,  may  be  as  popular  as  the 
Rose  from  which  it  is  a  sport— The  Bride — itself  a  sport  from  Catherine 
Mcrmet',  Another  Ilose— Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  a  beautiful  light  pink  shade 

_ promises  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  Roses  of  that  colour.  Messrs. 

Frank  Cant  &  Co.  have  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  R.H.8., 
but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  will  not  be  sent  out  until 

next  year.  u  i  *  i 

As  far  as  the  foreign  raisers  are  concerned  there  has  been  absolutely 

n  thing  new,  and  when  the  C  mmittee  of  the  N  R.S.  drew  up  a  lilt  of 
the  Roses  which  it  was  suggested  might  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
published  by  the  Society  it  was  remarkable  how  few  they  were,  and 
although  they  were  asked  to  take  notice  of  them  when  exhibited  this 
year  it  was  remarkable  how  few  made  their  appearance  on  the  exhibition 
table.  There  has  been  no  great  change  amongst  the  exhibitors  them- 
selv^  ;  the  large  growers  amongst  amateurs  may  still  almost  be  numbered 
upon  the  fingers  of  one’s  hand.  There  have  been  changes  amongst  the 
smaller  exhibitors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  division  of  classes  according  to  the  number  of  plants  grown  to 
come  forward,  not  having  the  fear  before  them  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  some  of  the  Tritons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  and 
scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

There  nas  been  one  aspect  of  the  Rose  season  for  1896  which  has 
been  of  unmixed  satisfaction — namely,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
second  bloom.  Teas  and  Noisettes,  of  course,  are  always  to  the  front 
late  in  the  season,  but  H.P.’s  have  also  been  unusually  good.  When  the 
drought  broke  up,  and  good  rains  supervened,  the  plants  which  at  one 
time  seemed  as  if  they  were  standing  still  made  vigorous  growth  and 
excellent  flower  buds  were  formed,  and  blooms  opened  well,  so  that  all 
through  the  month  of  August  quantities  of  good  flowers  could  be 
gathered,  and  should  the  present  weather  continue  with  its  a,lternation8 
of  sunshine  and  showers,  we  may  look  to  gathering  good  blooms  until 
the  time  when  the  frost  comes  and  -  puts  an  end  to  our  enjoyment  of 
them  for  a  season. 

It  will  now  be  a  busy  time  in  preparation  for  next  year  by  planting 
in  next  month.  If  I  have  been  correct  in  my  estimate  of  the  past 
season  there  will  not  be  many  new  Roses  to  be  added,  and  in  all  that  1 
have  written  I  have  not  indulged  in  a  pessimistic  tone,  nor  praised  the 
past  for  what  it  did  not  possess.  But  we  must  now  let  the  curtain  drop 
over  the  season  of  1896  ;  let  us  hope  when  it  rises  again  we  may  have 
a  real  transformation  scene,  and  while  the  same  performers  reappear  to 
enact  their  parts,  they  may  not  come  forward  in  the  garb  of  mourning 
which  has  best  suited  them  this  year,  but  under  the  influence  of  more 
rosy  weather  may  show  to  us  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  vigour 
and  skill,  but  are  prepared  again  to  do  vigorous  battle  for  the  queen  of 
flo  vers. — D.,  Deal. 
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Events  oe  the  Week. — The  only  event  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  during  the  coming  week  is  the  Bunyard  Centenary  Show  to  be 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Maidstone,  on  Tuesday  next.  Doabtless 
there  are  several  other  fixtures  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

-  Weather  in  London. — A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  has 

fallen  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past  week  ;  indeed ,  with  the  exception 
of  last  Thursday,  we  have  not  had  one  dry  day.  Heavy  showers  have 
fallen  on  each  day,  and  the  intervals  have  been  very  cloudy.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  little  rain  until  the  evening,  when  it  fell  in  torrents 
for  a  short  time.  After  a  thunderstorm  on  Tuesday  night  Wednesday 
opened  bright,  fresh,  and  warm,  but  rain  fell  heavily  in  the  afternoon, 

-  Gardeners’  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution.— We  are 

glad  to  learn  that  the  kindness  of  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Tagart,  who  threw  open  to  the  public  their  respective 
gardens  and  grounds  at  Ashton  Court  and  Old  Sneed  Park  a  few  days 
ago,  has  resulted  in  the  substantial  addition  of  £20  to  the  funds  of  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners’  Koyal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  Institution,  which  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1838,  is 
intended  to  relieve  aged  and  infirm  gardeners  and  their  widows.  It 
grants  substantial  pensions  to  such  persons.  The  local  auxiliary  was 
formed  as  recently  as  1803  in  order  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
Institution’s  work  in  this  district,  and  depends  largely  upon  cjllections 
and  subscriptions  for  funds.  The  collections  at  the  various  flower  shows 
this  year  have  been  fairly  successful,  but  the  number  of  pensions  granted 
by  the  Institution  is  such  that  the  coffers  are  never  very  full,  or  even  as 
full  as  might  be  wished. 

-  A  Poisonous  Orchid. — A  comparatively  common  Orchid,  the 

Cypripedium  spectabile,  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  species,  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  D.  E.  MacDougal,  according  to  the  “  Revue  Scien- 
tifique,”  to  possess  decided  poisonous  properties.  “  These  properties,” 
says  the  ”  Revue,”  ”  are  localised  in  the  leaves  and  stems  ;  they  manifest 
themselves  by  a  special  cutaneous  irritation  in  those  who  are  so 
imprudent  as  to  handle  the  Orchid  in  question.  This  irritation  recalls 
that  which  appears  in  persons  who  have  handled  Rhus  (Poison  Ivy) 
The  substance  that  causes  the  effects  consists  of  an  oily  matter  secreted 
by  the  glandular  hairs.  This  matter  is  found,  as  in  the  Chinese  Primrose, 
deposited  between  the  cellular  wall  and  the  caticleof  the  terminal  cellule 
of  the  hair  ;  it  is  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  cuticle.  This  poisonous 
substance  seems  to  perform  the  function  of  protecting  the  reproductive 
portion  of  the  plant,  for  the  virulence  of  the  poison  and  the  quantity 
secreted  increase  as  the  plant  develops,  and  attains  a  maximum  during 
the  formation  of  the  seeds.” 

-  SociicTE  Francaise  d’Horticultuke  de  Londres.— After 

* 

the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Saturday  last  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  present  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to 
the  President,  Mr.  George  Schneider,  a  testimonial  for  his  valuable 
services  to  the  Society,  and  as  a  mark  of  approval  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nomination  as  Chevalier  of  the  Mdrite  Agricole.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne 
was  in  the  chair,  and  supported  by  a  large  attendance  of  members.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Chairman  said  he  had  no  need  to  remind 
the  company  present  of  the  very  flattering  reception  that  had  been 
accorded  to  their  devoted  President  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Paris.  The  members  of  the  Society  resident  in  this  country  were 
also  desirous  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Schneider’s  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  of  recording  their  high  sense  of  the  able  way  in 
which  he  had  conducted  the  Society  since  its  foundation  in  1889  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  felt  he  could  not  on  that  occasion  do  full 
justice  to  all  of  Mr.  Schneider’s  excellent  qualities,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  the  Committee  had  chosen  him  to  make  the  presentation. 
After  some  few  more  remarks  the  Chairman  handed  to  Mr.  Schneider 
for  Lis  acceptance  a  finely  painted  china  dessert  service,  each  piece  of 
which  bore  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  presented  by  the 
Society  to  its  President.  Mr.  Schneider,  to  whom  the  proceedings  came 
as  a  sur'prise,  expressed  hia  grateful  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  his  young 
friends  who  had  organised  such  an  unexpected  pleasure  for  him.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed  in  a  convivial  manner,  songs  and 
recitations  being  freely  and  excellently  rendered. 


-  Twenty-one  Years’  Service.  — Mrs.  Picton-Turberville  of 

Hendrefoilan,  near  Swansea,  and  late  of  Ewenny  Priory,  has  presented 
her  head  gardener,  Mr,  George  Hawkins,  with  a  valuable  gold  watch  in 
recognition  of  the  completion  of  twenty-one  years’  service. 

-  Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh, 

Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  for  August  was  1'53  inch,  being  0  77  below 
the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0'45  inch  on  the  21st.  Rain  fell  on 
thirteen  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  76°  on  the  12th,  the 
minimum  43°  on  the  16th  and  27th.  Mean  maximum,  69  23°;  mean 
minimum,  49’07°.  Minimum  temperature  59  15°,  which  is  0’95°  below 
the  average. — R.  I. 

- August  Weather  at  Driffield.  —  Mean  temperature  at 

9  A.M.  (corrected)  59  5°.  Wet  bulb  54  8°.  Mean  maximum  64  96°,  mean 
minimum  48  20°;  highest  72  0°  on  the  12th,  lowest  39  1°  on  the  17th. 
Mean  of  maxima  and  minima,  56  58°.  Mean  radiation  temperature  on 
grass,  4211°;  lowest,  31‘8°,  Rainfall,  1T2  inch;  number  of  rainy 
days,  fifteen  ;  greatest  amount  on  one  day,  0  25  inch  on  the  23rd. — 
W.  E.  Lovel,  Ol^erver,  York  Road,  Rri^eld, 

-  Marriage  of  Mr.  Jas.  Kblway. — The  marriage  of  Mr.  Jae.. 

Kelway,  aon  of  Mr.  William  Kelway  of  the  firm  of  Kelway  &  Son,  to 
Miss  Ella  Christine  Stubbs,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stubbs, 
Vicar  of  Huish  Episcopi,  Somerset,  was  solemnised  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Huish,  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  ofliciating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Brightman,  M.A.,  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  E.  Mt 
Lance,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Pill,  Somerset.  The  service  was  fully  choral,  and 
the  aisle. was  lined  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  H  Company,  2nd  V.B., 
in  which  the  bridegroom  is  a  lieutenant.  After  the  ceremony  the 
guests  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred  were  entertained  at  a 
reception  held  at  the  Vicarage.  At  3.30  the  happy  pair  left  for  London, 
en  route  for  Scotland,  where  the  first  part  of  the  honeymoon  will  be 
spent.  On  the  10th  of  September  they  will  start  from  Southampton  for 
a  tour  round  the  world.  The  whole  village  was  en  ffite,  triumphal  arches 
being  erected  at  points  of  advantage  along  the  route  taken  by  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — Programme  of  meetings  for 

the  third  quarter — Session  1896. — September  12bh,  the  Dahlia  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Essay  by  Mr.  G.  Hudson,  Woolley.  September  19tb,  exhibition  of 
autumn  leaves  and  fruits.  September  26th,  “  A  Cruise  to  the  North 
Cape,”  the  Mayor  of  Wakefield  (Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes),  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  October  3rd,  “  The  Eucharis,”  Mr.  T.  Pitts.  October  10th,. 
”  The  Peach,”  Mr.  C.  Russell,  Clayton  West.  October  17th,  “A  Week  in 
Paris,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodyear.  October  24th, 
”  The  Apple,”  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  October  31  st.  Exhibition  of  Potatoes. 
Essay  by  Mr.  L.  Dobinson.  November  7th  (Subject  to  be  announced), 
Mr.  J.  Clark,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yorkshire  College.  November  14th,  the 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition.  November  2l8t,  “  Along  the  Roman  Wall,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  W.  Webster.  November  28th,  “Ever¬ 
green  Shrubs  Suitable  for  Town  Cultivation,”  Mr.  E.  Skinner,  Silcotes* 
— G.  W.  Fallas,  T.  H.  Mountain,  Bon.  Secs. 

-  Pretty  Group  Plants. —  Very  recently  I  was  asked  to  men¬ 
tion  any  plants  easily  raised  from  seed  that  were  specially  suitable  for 
plant  group  decoration.  I  observed  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons’  nursery  at  Reading  Amaianthus  salicifolius,  a  very  perfect  and  most 
beautiful  strain  of  plants  about  24  inches  in  height,  foliage  long,  narrow, 
elegantly  drooping,  and  of  rich  though  varied  colours.  This  should 
make  a  singularly  beautiful  pot  plant  or  foi  putting  out  into  flower  beds 
or  dense  carpets.  Then  biilliantly  coloured  orange  and  red  was  Amaran- 
thus  tricolor  spiendens.  This  has  long  but  broader  leafage,  that  is  most 
richly  marked,  and  forms  a  singularly  elegant  plant.  One  other,  and 
here  full  of  grace  and  beauty  in  plants  20  inches  in  height,  having  single 
stout  stems,  was  Cosmos  bipinnata.  This  has  beautifully  and  very  finely 
cut  drooping  leafage.  Each  plant  is,  as  seen  at  Reading,  as  perfect  in 
form  as  could  well  be  conceived,  and  could  hardly  be  excelled  for  light-- 
ness  and  elegance.  The  foliage  is  green.  All  these  things  were  raised 
from  seed,  sown  under  glass  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  were  planted 
out  into  the  open  ground  in  June.  That  fact  shows  their  adaptability  for 
bedding.  The  stock  here  seems  to  be  sturdier  than  is  that  of  the  common 
Cosmos.  Double  Balsams,  too,  often  grown  in  pots  like  scraggy  scare¬ 
crows,  are  here  planted  out ;  superb  bushes,  and  if  placed  more  thinly  on 
carpets,  would  during  the  summer  have  a  fine  effect.  The  strain,  which 
includes  many  colours  and  grand  double  flowers,  the  plants  dense  and 
blooming  profusely,  is  indeed  a  fine  one.  Why  cannot  as  good  plants  be 
seen  in  pots  and  under  glass  as  are  here  growing  so  finely  outdoors  f 
—A.  D. 
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-  Weather  iu  South  Wales. — The  following  is  a  summarj  of 

the  weather  here  for  the  past  month  ; — Eainfall,  2  66  inches  ;  maximiiim 
in  any  twenty-fonr  hours,  0  45  on  the  19th.  Bain  fell  on  fourteen  days. 
Amount  of  sunshine,  123^  hours ;  sunless  days,  three.  The  wind  was  in 
the  N.  and  N.W.  on  fifteen  days,  and  in  the  S.W.  and  W.  on  nine  days. 
Very  dry  until  the  17th,  since  which  time  it  has  been  showery. — 
W,  Mabbott,  Owt  rnllwyn  House,  Howlais. 

-  Garden  Appointments. — Mr.  Ch^.  Barnett,  foreman  under 

Mr,  Burrows  at  Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  Thos.  Aldersey,  Esq  ,  Aldersey  Hall,  Cheshire.  Mr.  John 
Sancock,  gardener  at  Warwick  School,  Warwick,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Captain  Starkey,  Bericote  House,  Leamington.  Mr. 
George  Hagon,  for  the  past  two  years  general  foreman  with  Mr* 
Colburn  at  Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Edward  Arthur  Lee,  Esq.,  Fowley,  Liphook,  Hampshire. 

- The  New  Palm  House,  Seeton  Park,  Liverpool. — At 

the  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  of  the  Corporation  it  was  moved  by 
the  Deputy  Chairman,  seconded  by  Alderman  Stolterfoht,  and  resolved, 
that  it  be  referred  to  a  sub-Committee  consisting  of  Alderman  Houlding 
and  Councillors  Cohen  and  Hampson,  the  Jlepaty  Chairman  and  the 
Chairman,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  Palm  house 
erected  in  Sefton  Park  by  Yates  Thompson,  Esq.,  that  a  suitable  casket 
be  obtained  and  presented  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  that  a  gold  key  be 
obtained  and  presented  to  the  Chairman,  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding 
150  guineas,  and  that  Mr.  Thompson  be  communicated  with  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  Palm  house  to  be  lighted 
by  the  electric  light. — R.  P,  R. 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month.  —  August  varied  much  in 

temperature  and  weather.  Sunshine  was  deficient,  and  only  exceeded 
seven  hours  on  two  days.  The  rainfall  was  the  greatest  monthly  record 
this  year  except  June.  The  wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  twenty- 
one  days.  Total  rainfall  2'13  inches,  which  fell  on  seventeen  days ;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  being  0  64  inches  on  the  8th.  Barometer,  highest 
reading  30  048  at  9  p.m.  on  the  lOih  ;  lowest,  29  388  at  9  a.m.  on  the 
26th.  Thermometers,  highest  in  the  shade  75°  on  the  13th  ;  lowest,  39° 
on  the  5th.  Mean  of  daily  maxima,  66‘51°  j  inean  of  daily  minima, 
49-22°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month  57  86°.  Lowest  on  the  grass, 
36°  on  the  5th  and  28th  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  130°  on  the  Ist.  Mean  of 
the  earth  at  3  feet  58-48°.  Total  sunshine  114  hours  30  minutes.  We  had 
two  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

- Northern  Exhibitions. — A  floral  f&te  of  large  dimensions 

was  held  at  Dundee  on  the  3rd  inst.  and  the  two  following  days, 
the  opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  M.P.,  ex-Home  Secretary,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Asquith. 
All  sections  of  horticulture  were  well  represented,  including  the  exhibits 
of  nurserymen,  and  we  learn  that  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  were  awarded  the  only  gold  medal  for  the 
best  trade  exhibit.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  also  staged  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Glasgow,  was  the  scene  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  opened  on  the  same  day  as  the  above.  Here  also 
splendid  produce  was  exhibited  throughout,  and  the  firms  mentioned  above 
were  among  the  most  successful,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  showing  a  grand 
collection  of  Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  obtaining  several  first  class 
certificates,  Mr.  J.  Forbes  also  obtaining  similar  honours. 

-  Douglas  Spruce  Spar  — The  great  flagstaff  in  the  arboretum 

at  Kew  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  the  second  of  two  spars  which  were  presented  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  with  great  public  spirit  by  Edward  Stamp,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co,  The  first  was  from  British  Columbia, 
and  was  118  feet  in  length.  It  was  broken  in  course  of  erection  in 
1859.  The  existing  spar  came  from  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  is  159  feet 
in  length.  It  was  erected  in  1861,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  tallest 
spar  in  the  old  world.  The  age  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut  was 
about  250  years,  and  its  total  height  180  feet.  The  base  had  gradually 
become  decayed,  and  on  examination  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
Admiralty  to  be  unsafe.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co.  were, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  might  still  be  preserved,  and  on  their 
recommendation  the  work  was  placed  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Dodd,  contractors  to  H.M.  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  Bridge  Road  Works,  Poplar.  They  successfully  lowered  it, 
removed  the  decayed  base,  and  spliced  on  a  new  one  of  pitch  pine. 
The  splice  is  held  together  by  five  iron  bands.  The  spar  was  then  re¬ 
erected  on  February  4th  last. — C*  Kew  Bulletin.”) 


- Field  Mushrooms, — When  I  was  recently  in  East  Hants  I 

saw  meadows  and  upland  pastures  literally  studded  with  beautiful  white 
Mushrooms,  and  but  for  the  pouring  rain,  which  fell  so  heavily,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  gathered  a  quantity.  Vast  numbers  must  have 
been  wasted.  Yet  this  is  a  chalk  district  with  but  a  comparatively 
thin  coating  of  fertile  soil  on  the  surface.  One  small  farmer,  more 
energetic  than  his  neighbours,  was  marketing  his  fungus  crop,  sending 
to  the  nearest  station  twice  a  day,  packed  in  half-bushel  baskets.  I  was 
told  that  h6  from  a  few  pastures  was  sending  to  London  50  bushels  a 
week.  That  is  the  way  to  stave  off  agricultural  depression.  But  what 
is  needed  is  that  spawning  of  the  beat  pastures  for  Mushroom  production 
should  not  be,  as  it  were,  left  to  chance,  but  be  done  artificially,  so  as 
to  secure  constant  crops.  That  is  something  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  farmers. — A.  D. 

-  Mineral  Matter  in  Plants.— It  has  not  yet  been  clearly 

demonstrated  what  particular  purpose  mineral  matters  serve  in  the 
woody  structure  of  plants.  A  portion  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  found  in 
some  form  or  another  in  almost  all  wood.  In  Cactus  it  is  in  combination 
with  oxalic  acid,  or  as  the  chemist  would  say  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  in  Cactus  especially  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  abound.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  describing  the  part  these  crystals  play  in 
the  economy  of  plant  life.  Dr.  Kraus,  in  Germany,  has  recently 
discovered  that  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  more  numerous  at  the 
end  of  the  growing  season,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  loss  of  those 
crystals  during  the  winter  season.  The  question  has  been  discussed  in 
“  Meehans’  Monthly  ”  as  to  whether  life  is  wholly  extinct  when  the 
plants  or  animals  seem  frozen.  When  we  are  able  to  answer  such 
questions  as  to  what  becomes  of  these  crystals  during  the  winter  season 
when  they  are  apparently  consumed,  we  may  find  it  has  some  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  life  under  low  temperatures. 

-  Fairy  Rings. — What  are  known  as  fairy  rings  in  meadows  or 

lawns  are  not  common  in  America ;  the  fungus  which  produces  them  rarely 
showing  itself  in  this  country.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  not 
seen  them  very  often.  The  only  place  where  he  noticed  them  in  any 
great  abundance  was  on  the  grounds  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  this  was  several  years  ago.  They  are  produced  by  a 
fungus  which  is  very  good  to  eat,  namely,  Marasmius  Oreades.  When 
the  mushroom  appears  it  sends  out  a  number  of  radiating  threads  which 
the  gardener  would  call  the  spawn.  This  is  of  such  a  strong  character 
as  to  destroy  temporarily  the  grass,  leaving  a  bare  circular  patch  where 
the  fungus  has  spread.  The  next  year,  however,  the  grass  reappears 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  it  is  much  stronger  and  usually  of  a  different 
colour  tint  than  the  surrounding  grass.  The  next  year  the  mushroom 
comes  from  the  circumference.  It  is  said,  though  the  fact  has  never 
come  within  the  observation  of  the  writer,  that  other  rings  extend  subse¬ 
quently,  but  that  the  part  once  occupied  by  the  fungus  will  not  permit 
of  renewed  growth  of  spawn  in  after  years,  and  consequently  there 
appears  only  an  addition  to  the  size  of  the  circle.  It  is  probable  that 
new  facts  may  be  discovered  in  connection  with  these  fairy  rings  by 
closer  observation. — (“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

-  Outdoor  Tomatoes  at  Reading.— In  the  Portland  Road 

Nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  there  is  to  be  seen  a  very  interesting 
trial  of  twenty-nine  varieties  of  Tomatoes.  The  plants  are  all  in  rows 
of  eight  each,  and  of  each  variety  there  are  generally  three  rows,  though 
in  some  four  rows  are  pat  out.  Every  variety  is  fully  labelled.  I  found 
on  looking  them  over  carefully  that  disease  was  absent.  Some  of  the 
ripest  fruits  had  cracked,  but  of  course  grown  for  a  crop  and  not 
for  a  trial  these  fruits  would  have  been  gathered  ere  that  trouble  came. 
Sttttons’  Earliest  of  All  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  very  fine  clusters ;  Main 
Crop,  cluster,  small  fruited,  very  free ;  Chiswick  Red,  Plum-shaped  ; 
Golden  Nugget ;  Suttons’  Golden  Queen,  very  handsome  large  yellow  ; 
Early  Ruby  ;  and  Early  Large  Red.  All  had  heavy  crops,  and  showed 
how  well  suited  they  were  for  outdoor  cuPure.  All  these  had  many 
over-ripe  fruits.  Varieties  of  the  Perfection  type— Polegate,  very  fine 
sample,  but  late  ;  Hackwood  Park,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Trophy,  Con¬ 
ference,  and  some  others,  though  fair,  did  not  seem,  relatively  to  the 
previously  mentioned  ones,  so  well  suited  for  outdoor  work,  though  all 
so  good  inside.  Suttons’  Dessert,  Al,  Abundance,  Eclipse,  Best  of  All, 
Ham  Green  Favourite,  Sunbeam,  and  a  few  others  were  fair,  indeed 
possibly  in  some  persons’  estimation  would  have  been  declared  good. 
It  is  evident  that  outdoors  some  forms  set  better  than  others,  whilst 
under  glass  these  latter  will  do  so  well.  All  the  plants  are  neatly  tied 
to  stakes,  and  have  been  hard  pinched  to  single  stems.  The  trial  is  a 
I  good  one,  because  the  results  generally  are  so  excellent,  and  some  of 
1  the  best  planted  and  done  so  well,  by  the  acre,  would  return  enormous 
crops. — A.  D. 
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CLEAN  CELERY. 

In  numerous  instances  the  rows  of  Celery  are  strong  and  well 
grown,  only  to  be  much  damaged  and  disfigured  by  slugs.  Where 
only  just  the  heart  is  used  it  does  not  so  much  matter,  but  even 
these  are  sometimes  reached  by  slugs,  and  none  of  us  likes  to  lee 
much  mutilated  Celery  lifted.  If  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of 
the  crop  is  marketed  there  is  still  greater  necessity  for  protecting 
the  outer  stalks  in  some  way,  as  all  who  buy  Celery  like  to  have 
plenty  for  their  money,  the  value  of  each  “  stick "  being  decided 
according  to  the  bulk  of  blanched  outer  stalks  rather  than  the 
quality  of  the  heart. 

After  trying  various  systems  of  growing  Celery,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  size  of  trenches  and  the  number  of  rows  that  can  be 
grown  in  each,  I  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
single  rows  are  the  most  profitable  in  the  end,  as  it  is  possible  to 
grow  nearly  as  many  plants  in  that  way  as  can  be  done  when 
double  lines  are  placed  in  a  single  trench  ;  not  only  can  the  finest 
Celery  be  grown  in  single  rows,  but  these  can  also  be  more  easily 
earthed  and  better  protected  from  slugs  than  can  two  or  more 
rows  in  a  trench.  According  to  my  experience  heavy  or  moderately 
heavy  lands  can  with  very  little  trouble  be  made  to  produce  Celery 
of  the  beat  quality,  but  unfortunately  such  soils  are  invariably  the 
most  infested  with  slogs.  It  is  therefore  in  the  process  of  earthing 
that  the  greatest  judgment  must  be  exercised  and  the  greatest 
pains  taken,  or  what  would  have  been  very  fine  Celery  will  be 
completely  marred  quite  early  in  the  season. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
complete  the  earthing,  this  giving  the  slugs  good  shelter  and  plenty 
of  time  to  «poil  the  stalks.  When  the  plants  are  well  advanced  and 
growing  strongly,  enough  soil  should  be  broken  down  and  well 
worked  round  the  plants,  this  acting  as  a  mulch  and  also  serving 
to  prevent  the  outer  leaves  assuming  a  horizontal  position.  Two 
other  earthings  ought  to  be  sufficient.  If  the  second  is  given  before 
the  hearts  are  far  advanced  the  mass  of  earth  wedged  against  the 
Stalks  will  effectually  check  their  proper  development.  Better, 
therefore,  to  underdo  rather  than  overdo  it.  The  final  earthing  up 
must  be  done  before  severe  frosts  are  anticipated,  and  only  the 
very  latest  ought  to  be  left  till  early  in  November.  The  ridges 
enclosing  the  Celery  should  be  finished  neatly,  so  as  to  throw  off 
as  much  water  as  possible,  and  if  only  the  best  portion  of  the 
leaves  is  unburied  a  moderately  severe  frost  will  do  but  little 
harm. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  manner  of  and  time  for  earthing, 
it  yet  remains  to  be  told  how  the  Celery  is  to  be  kept  clean  ;  that 
is  to  say,  but  slightly  disfigured  by  slugs.  Where  only  a  small 
number  of  plants  is  grown  the  simplest  plan  for  preserving  and 
effectually  blanching  the  stalks  of  these  is  either  to  enclose  each 
plant  in  a  5-inch  drain  pipe  or  to  wrap  them  round  with  two  or 
more  folds  of  strong  brown  paper.  The  former  mast  be  set  over 
the  plants  fairly  early,  or  when  the  leaves  can  be  passed  through 
without  being  damaged,  but  the  brown  paper  may  yet  be  used. 
Paper  collars  can  be  purchased,  and  these  answered  very  well.  These 
fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes,  but  the  strips  of  brown  paper  used 
as  good  substitutes  for  the  collars  require  to  be  fastened  with 
strips  of  raffia.  They  must  not  be  too  tightly  bound  round  the 
stalks,  or  the  hearts  will  be  unduly  confined,  and  both  paper  or 
pipe-covered  plants  should  be  earthed-up  for  the  winter,  the  first 
soil  being  worked  in  early,  and  a  final  earthing  given  after  the 
plants  are  fully  grown.  Few  need  to  be  told  that  Celery  requires 
plenty  of  rich  food  and  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  deferring 
earthing-up  admits  of  liquid  manure  or  water  being  applied  quite 
late  in  the  season.  In  very  many  instances  the  Celery  is  much  too 
dry  at  the  roots  when  the  soil  is  placed  round  the  stalks*,  and  unhss 
the  autumn  is  exceptionally  wet  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  rains 
benefit  the  crop.  It  is  dryness  at  the  roots  that  more  often  than 
not  is  the  cause  of  premature  bolting  or  running  to  seed,  few  being 
aware  or  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the  soil  underneath 
could  possibly  be  so  dry  with  so  much  earth  on  the  top  of  it.  Even 
in  a  wet  season  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  rows  of 
Celery  a  good  soaking  of  water  prior  to  commencing  earthing-up,. 
If  this  were  necessary  in  our  case  it  mu.st  have  been  most 
imperative  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  ours  being 
solid  clay. 

Those  who  devote  much  ground  to  Celery  culture  cannot  afford 
to  coddle  it,  and  must  perforce  adopt  some  rough  and  ready  methods 
of  checking  the  slugs.  In  some  instances  a  liberal  application  of 
soot,  or  soot  and. lime  about  the  plants  and  among  the  soil,  as  it  ii 
worked  round  the  Celery,  helps  to  make  the  latter  distasteful  to 
the  slugs  and  the  quarters  too  hot  for  them.  Soot  especially  is  a 
good  fertiliser,  and  though  those  who  prepare  the  Celery  for  the 
table  grumble  at  having  it  so  black,  it  ought  jet  to  be  extensively 
used.  On  light  soils  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  also  a  preventive  of 


slugs  and  acts  as  a  fertiliser,  but  it  must  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  leaves.  The  surest  way  of  keeping  Celery  clean  is  to 
quite  surround  the  stalks  with  fine  burnt  clayey  soil  or  sifted  ashes 
from  coal  fires.  Both,  in  moderation,  greatly  improve  heavy  land, 
and  the  process  of  surrounding  the  Celery  with  them  is  not  so 
tedious  a»  might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  need  not  be  used  at  the 
first  eartbing-up,  and  enough  may  be  worked  in  at  the  second  time 
to  quite  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  added .  The  first  pro¬ 
ceeding  should  be  to  well  gather  the  outer  stalks  together  so  as  to 
effectually  shut  out  any*  soil  or  rubbish  from  the  hearts,  the  ties 
being  made  rather  high  up,  or  where  they  can  be  loosened  again. 
A  long  board  of  any  width  may  next  be  set  on  each  side  of  and 
nearly  close  to  the  rows  of  Celery,  and  kept  in  position,  if  need  be, 
with  stakes  fixed  inside.  Against  the  boards  bank  up  the  soil,  and 
then  fill  in  the  space  kept  by  the  boards  with  either  the  burnt  soil 
or  ashes.  The  boards  may  then  be  drawn  op,  refixed,  and  a  second 
layer  of  soil  and  other  material  added  as  before,  or  this  may  be 
delayed,  if  the  Celery  is  backward,  for  another  ten  days.  All  may 
be  finally  banked  over  with  soil.  Thus  treated,  the  Celery  is  less 
liable  to  decay  during  a  cold  wet  winter,  and  invariably  turns  out 
clean  and  good. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
heart  be  always  well  protected  with  the  outer  stalks  while  the 
possess  of  moulding  up  is  going  on,  and  this  can  be  done  either  by 
lightly  tying  them  up  with  raffia  or  strips  of  matting,  which  must 
be  taken  off  again,  or  one  person  may  hold  the  stalks  together 
while  others  are  chopping  down  and  working  in  the  soil. — 
A  Grower. 


EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA. 

Flowering  shrubs  for  the  garden  are  ever  appreciated,  as  they  lend 
such  a  charm  and  such  a  change  from  the  green  that  so  frequently 
preponderates.  Of  course  many  dozens  are  reprfsented  in  various 
gardens,  but  the  one  of  which  we  give  an  illsstration  (fig.  60)  is  all  too 
rarely  seen.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Chili  as  long  ago  as  1880,  and  yet  when  it  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  from 
their  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  it  attracted  an  exctptional  share  of 
attention  by  reason  of  the  beauty  both  of  its  flowers  and  its  evergreen 
leaves.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  hardiness,  but  we  were 
informed  by  an  excellent  authority  that  no  fear  need  be  held  on  that 
score,  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps 
correspondents  who  have  had  experience  with  it  in  more  northern 
districts  will  forward  their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  our  other 
readers. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  excellent  wood  engraving,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  the  flowers  are 
of  considerable  size,  while  in  colour  they  are  of  a  pure  white.  We 
commend  this  shrub  to  the  notice  of  intending  planters  as  one  of  great 
beauty  and  utility, 


OSBERTON  SCARLET  TOMATO. 

Having  periodically  visited  Osberton  during  the  past  eighteen  years 
I  was  much  interested  in  “  A  Morning  at  Osberton,”  page  204,  and 
having  since  then  had  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  round  these  beautiful 
gardens  I  was  much  struck  on  seeing  the  above  Tomato  as  grown  there. 
The  plants  under  notice  are  growing  in  10  inch  pots  on  a  south  wall  irr 
the  open  air  without  any  protection  whatever-  They  are  13^  feet  in 
height,  and  are  wreathed  with  fruit  ,  averaging  eleven  trusses  of  from 
three  to  six  fruitb  to  a  truss.  I  weighed  some  of  the  fruit,  and  they 
turned  the  scale  at  half  a  pound.  They  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  of 
good  colour. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  called  on  the  late  Mr.  Woods,  the  talented 
gardener  who  was  then  at  Oiberton,  and  remarked  on  a  fine  batch  of 
Tomatoes  then  growing  in  pots  in  one  of  the  bouses,  and  in  answer  to 
my  query  said  it  was  a  relection  of  his,  and  that  he  grew  no  other.  It 
was  then  slightly  corrugated.  Since  then  it  has  improved,  and  is  now 
as  round  as  a  cricket  ball.  Mr.  Grasp  does  not  claim  the  credit  of 
raising  the  fine  variety,  but  with  a  view  of  making  it  better  known  he 
lately  exhibited  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  who  wished  to 
have  it  grown  at  Chiswick, 

That  it  is  a  sterling  variety  I  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  it  at  Osberton,  and  I  question  very  much  if  there  is  a 
better  batch  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  in  the  country  at  the  present  moment. 
I  hope  Mr,  Crasp  will  decide  to  distribute  it,  so  that  others  may  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  as  w’hen  one  meets  with  a  good  thing  it  is  as  well  to 
make  a  note  of  it,  so  thought — One  op  the  Craft. 

[We  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp  a  photo  of  this  magnificent 
Tomato  wall,  but  it  is  unfortunately  unsuitable  for  reproduction.] 
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MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

^  Continued  from  page  222.) 

Cheap  literature  is  a  feature  of  our  own  times  ;  but  it  is  a 
blessing  so  qualified  by  the  enormous  amount  of  trash  befouling 
the  purer  streams  that  the  advantages  are  seriously  discounted. 
Onr  lads  of  the  bothy  do  not,  as  a  rule,  plunge  into  the  deepest 
■mire  ;  but  the  fact 
remains,  and  may 
be  frequently 
noticed,  that  a  good 
deal  finds  its  way 
into  bothy  dom, 

which,  if  not 
exactly  pernicious, 
is  at  least  useless. 

This  taste  for  light 
reading  has  been 
probably  brought 
to,  rather  than 
acquired  in,  the 
bothy.  In  our 
knickerbocker  days 
the  adventures  of 
“  the  proud  pirate  ” 
or  “  the  bold  buc¬ 
caneer  ”  have  en¬ 
thralled  us,  and 
although  the  thrill¬ 
ing  biographies  of 
these  gentlemen  no 
longer  charm  there 
are  heaps  of  subtle, 
if  more  refined, 
rubbish  ready  to 
take  their  place. 

This  not  only  takes 
the  place  of  neces¬ 
sary  and  wholesome 
mental  food  but 
destroys  the  palate 
for  it.  I  am  not 
only  anxious  to 
mention  this,  but 
to  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some 
supervision  being 
employed  by  those 
better  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and 
guide  in  wisdom’s 
ways. 

On  one  occasion 
when  the  question 
of  remodelling  a 
bothy  was  under 
consideration,  and 
those  whom  I  then 
served  were  suffi- 
‘Ciently  interested 
in  the  welfare  of 
their  employes  to 
receive  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  were 
reasonably  ad¬ 
vanced,  permission 
was  given  for  the 
purchase  of  some 
suitable  books,  and 
a  small  press  was 
also  sent  from  the 
mansion  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  As 
well  as  some  of  the 
standard  gardening  works  which  were  selected,  variety  was  provided 
by  a  set  of  “  Chambers’  Miscellany,"  with  a  few  other  works 
« qually  interesting  and  equally  sound.  Modest  as  was  this  small 
library  it  was  I  know  appreciated,  and  probably  yielded  as  much 
profit  to  our  young  inmates  as  a  more  pretentious  lending  library 
which  some  may  have  access  to,  and  indiscriminately  wade  through 
a  considerable  amount  of  matter  with  but  little  or  no  benefit.  In 
a  more  pretentious  bothy  c  ntaining  a  library,  the  shelves  of  which 
were  filled  with  a  promiscuous  assortment  which  had  been  turned 
out  from  the  ball  for  the  sole  purpose,  apparently,  of  filling  the 


shelves,  one  work  alone,  amongst  the  many  it  contained,  had  any 
particular  attraction  for  the  lads,  and  that  from  the  pen  of  Fielding, 
the  father  of  English  novelists,  they  would  have  been  better 
without. 

That  bothy  literature  should  be  limited  to  gardening  works 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  as  it  would  be  unwise  to 
advocate.  We  want  our  boys  to  catch  the  spirit  of  noble  minds 

who  have  laboured 
in  other  fields,  and 
their  minds  to  ex¬ 
pand  under  such 
themes  as  Sir 
Robert  Ball’s 
“Story  of  the 
Heavens.”  One  old 
labourer  I  worked 
with  (and  argued 
with  as  a  boy) — 
one  who,  struggling 
under  the  mists  of 
ignorance,  would 
acknowledge  no 
world  but  what  he 
knew,  and  the  chief 
of  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  under  “  f  ur- 
rin  parts  ”  —  in¬ 
sisted  that  there 
was  no  star  “bigger 
than  a  bullock’s 
eye,”  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  it 
by  seeking  for  a 
•tar  he  saw  “  fall 
amongst  the  Tur- 
mits.”  Actually 
sought  for  it,  and 
sought,  too,  for 
truths  too  strong 
for  a  starved  mind 
to  assimilate.  But 
all  boys  now  are 
reading  boys  ;  they 
have  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  for 
sound  instruction 
and  wise  recreation. 
The  cream  of  all 
that  has  ever  been 
thought,  or  said, 
or  done  is  open 
to  them,  but  they 
want  direction. 

We  old  boys  are, 
as  a  rule,  diffident 
of  peeping  behind 
the  scenes  of  bothy 
life  when  the  young 
actors  are  spending 
their  leisure  after 
working  hours  — 
diffident,  as  pre¬ 
viously  remarked, 
to  a  fault.  But  I 
think  that  if  even 
the  sternest  of  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  could 
or  would  occasion¬ 
ally  unbend  and 
enter  a  little  into 
this  inner  life  it 
would  have  an  en¬ 
couraging  and  salu¬ 
tary  effect.  It  is, 

too,  a  fine  field  for  observation  of  character,  as  well  as  opportunity 
for  a  little  right  direction  of  what  is  often  misspent  energy.  Our 
boys  may  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  but  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  latent  energy  again  asserted  after  the  bothy  tea. 
There  can  be  but  little  objection  to  a  boy  riding  a  hobby  if  it  does 
not  run  away  with  him  from  his  course  in  life  ;  yet  this  sometimes 
appears  to  be  imminent,  for  there  are  instances  in  which  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  shown  ii  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  hou’'a 
and  hours  that  one  lad  consumed  with  a  wheezy  concertina  niuet 
have  amounted  to  weeks  in  the  aggregate,  but  he  managed  it — 
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managed,  to  play  two  tunes  (one  was  “  Grod  Save  the  Queen  ”  the 
other  wasn’t).  He  was  certainly  not  a  born  musician,  so 
endeavoured  to  be  a  made  one.  As  for  gardening — well,  he  spelt 
Geranium  with  a  “J"  (a  little  one,  too).  Where  he  is  now  I 
know  not,  but  dare  assert  that  he  is  not  conducting  an  orchestra, 
to  which  hii  aspirations  seemed  to  tend.  Another,  a  really  clever 
lad,  devoted  much  spare  time  to  the  whittling  out  of  puzzle  money 
boxes,  but  I  question  whether  his  remuneration  as  a  gardener  has 
filled  them.  All  harmless  amusement,  but  misdirected  energy. 

Aware,  as  I  am,  that  there  are  now  many  incentives  to  keep  a 
lad  in  the  right  course,  which  did  not  exist  during  my  probationary 
term,  there  are  still  very  many  places — gardens — which  are  isolated 
— shut  off  from  the  benefits  of  mutual  improvement  societies  which 
have  sprung  up.  1  should  like  to  see  all  bothies,  even  those  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  brought  in  touch  by  this  or 
similar  means.  Essay  writing  is,  I  believe,  of  the  highest  practical 
value  to  a  young  student,  being  an  important  means  of  developing 
and  strengthening  the  mind.  Like  many  other  things,  the  best 
results  are  attained  by  the  stimulus  of  competition,  a  competition 
which  many  bright  young  minds  are  precluded  from  entering  upon, 
except  such  at  is  provided  by  their  limited  local  area,  which  may 
be  to  limited  as  to  be  useless.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  and  progress  of  education  we  shall  have  from  the 
’prentis  hands  of  our  young  penmen  articlet  finding,  their  way  into 
the  pages  of  our  gardening  periodicals.  The  possibility  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  mind  of  bothydom  eventually  having  a  corner  to 
itself  ;  and  perhaps  it  it  not  till  then  that  we  shall  see  it  properly 
represented,  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  its  subjects  are  at  present 
handicapped  amongst  fleet-fingered  contributors,  and  consequently 
diffident  to  enter  the  lists. 

The  importance  of  this  little  kingdom  of  bothydom  in  the 
gardening  world  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged,  and  that  import¬ 
ance  appears  to  meali-sufficient  to  warrant  its  having  a  journal  of 
its  own.  Moreover,  that  if  such  a  journal,  say  a  monthly  one,  were 
launched  it  would  be  welcomed  in  every  bothy  and  by  every 
bothyite  in  the  kingdom.  I  think  our  Editors  are  far  too  liberal 
minded  to  think  that  such  a  scheme  (however  visionary  it  may 
appear)  is  one  that  would  clash  with  the  claims  and  interests  of 
existing  horticultural  literature.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  “  the  bothy  journal  ”  would  rather  increase  than  decrease  the 
interest  which  I  hope  is  taken  in  the  gardening  papers  on  their 
weekly  visit  to  the  bothy  ;  these  should,  in  fact,  “  allure  to  brighter 
worlds  and  lead  the  way.” 

I  hope  that  there  is  not  a  bothy  existing  in  which  a  gardening 
paper  does  not  find  its  way,  though  that  way  may  be  viil  the 
gardener’s  house  after  its  perusal  there.  In  one  bothy,  as  a  junior, 
I  used  to  look  longingly  at  the  gardening  paper  as  it  laid  on  “  the 
gaffer’s  ”  desk  when  sent  to  sweep  out  bis  office.  That  was  all  I 
saw  of  it,  but  there  was  a  rumour  current  that  he — “  the  gaffer  ” — 
now  and  again  contributed  to  its  pages.  That,  I  suppose,  increased 
the  longing  which  was  unfulfilled.  But  times  are  changed  ;  wages 
are  higher,  and  papers  are  cheaper,  and  there  is  now  often  to  be 
•een  an  exchange  of  papers  between  the  bothy  and  the  gardener’s 
house  to  their  mutual  advantage. — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chkysanthemums  at  Steathfieldsaye. 

In  a  short  note  respecting  these  in  last  week’s  issue  I  ana,  through 
a  typographical  error,  made  to  say  the  plants  stood  in  rows  of  from 
Uoenty  to  a  hundred.  It  should  have  read  from  ninety  to  a  hundred, 

—A.  D. 

Mons.  Calvat’s  Jubilee  Vakieties. 

Mr.  B.  Molyneux  asks  on  page  224  how  Baron  Ad.  de  Eothschild 
is  behaving  himself .  Well,  with  me  the  Baron  is  quite  equal  to  any 
of  the  set,  having  good  foliage  to  within  3  inches  of  the  pots,  and  well 
ripened  wood.  Eere  d’Or  is  the  worst  with  me,  but,  as  “E.  M.”  says, 
there  are  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-four  varieties  which  are  of  good  dwarf 
habit,  but  what  the  blooms  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  They  certainly 
look  better  than  I  have  ever  had  them  before  as  regards  the  wood  and 
buds  taken.  1  am  growing  Calvat’s  A.  Gold  all  ways,  and  the  habit  is 
all  that  one  can  wish  ;  not  coarse,  but  clean  and  free.  Mons.  Chenon 
de  Lech4,  of  last  year’s  set,  is  grand  in  habit  ;  if  this  is  not  seen  good 
I  shall  be  mistaken. — W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemums  Uf  to  Date— New  Zealand  Election  for  18%. 

Through  the  goodness  of  the  Editor,  I  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
placing  before  the  public  the  results  of  an  election  of  the  most  approved 


thirty-aix  varieties  of  Japanese  '•  mums  ”  suitable  for  exhibition.  The 
election  of  last  year,  though  limited  to  the  Auckland  district,  met  with 
much  favour,  and  was  spoken  of  generally  by  nurserymen  as  well  as 
large  and  small  growers  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  as  being  very 
serviceable.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  election  and  to  make  it  still 
more  useful,  circulars  were  this  year  sent  inviting  the  cc-operation  of 
the  principal  “  mum  ”  growers  of  the  colony. 

Nearly  every  circular  brought  a  ready  and  cheerful  response,  and  in 
due  course  twenty-four  voters  sent  in  their  papers  complete.  These 
were  contributed  from  various  localities  as  follows — viz.,  Auckland,  5  j. 
Cambridge,  4  ;  Napier,  3  ;  Wellington,  2  ;  Christchurch,  5  ;  Nelson,  2 
whilst  Dunedin,  Oamaru,  and  Timaru  sent  one  each.  The  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  was  ;  “  Name  in  their  order  of  merit  the  best  thirty- 
six  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  assuming  the 
season  to  range  from  the  15th  April  to  7th  May.”  They  were  specially 
requested  to  use  their  own  experience  in  voting  in  preference  to  hearsay 
evidence,  however  good.  Further,  they  were  informed  that  the  variety 
placed  at  the  top  of  each  list  would  in  the  general  compilation  be 
awarded  thirty-six  marks,  and  each  variety  on  the  list  one  mark  less 
down  to  the  last  named,  which  would  thus  receive  only  one  mark. 
Nearly  all  the  lists  showed  evidence  of  the  expert  fitness  of  their  com¬ 
pilers,  and  all  showed  an  intelligent  desire  to  make  complete  and 
serviceable  returns.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  voters  whose 
locations  are  dotted  from  north  to  south  of  the  colony,  there  is  a  wide- 
range  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  thirty-six  Japanese  for 
exhilition,  and  the  lists  of  these  twenty-four  voters  contained  no  less 
than  162  varieties. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  20th  February  last  gives  Mr.  Edwin 
Molyneux’s  compilation  of  the  best  fifty  Japs  for  exhibition  from  fifty 
voters,  who  amongst  them  named  258  varieties,  so  that  the  peculiarities 
of  our  British  brethren  in  this  particular  are  relatively  nearly  equal  to 
our  own. 

The  difference  in  the  dates  upon  which  the  shows  must  be  held  in  the 
chief  centres  of  population,  consequent  upon  the  great  variation  of  our 
climate  from  north  to  south  (there  is  nearly  four  weeks’  difference 
between  Auckland  and  Dunedin  in  the  date  on  which  “  mums  ”  will 
mature)  accounts  for  much  of  this,  and  that  many  new  varieties  imported 
in  certain  parts  of  the  colony  take  a  season  to  get  generally  distributed, 
together  with  the  New  Zealand  seedlings  raised  principally  in  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  accounts  for  much  more. 

My  remarks  upon  the  selection  must  necessarily  be  brief.  The  thirty- 
six  that  come  out  top  are  splendid,  and  a  credit  to  the  selectors.  Viviand 
Morel  and  its  sport,  Charles  Davis,  still  hold  first  place,  but  I  predict 
that  on  their  becoming  better  known  Mutual  Friend  and  Madame  Carnot, 
undoubtedly  two  of  the  best  whites  in  the  colony,  will  run  them  very 
hard  for  first  place  another  year ;  and  of  all  the  coloured  varieties 
Viscountess  Hambledon  and  Golden  Gate  rank  with,  or  at  least  next  to, 
the  four  above  mentioned.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  (the  variety  not 
being  new)  to  find  Mrs.  B.  D.  Adams  so  far  down  in  the  list  ;  it  is  a  good 
grower,  gives  blooms  11^  inches  across,  is  full  to  the  centre,  has  long 
curly  florets,  and  ia  thus  the  lean  ideal  of  an  exhibition  “  mum.”  Of 
the  new  varieties  not  finding  a  ,p]ace  in  the  first  thirty-six,  but  highly 
placed  by  all  who  grew  them,  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Jennie  Falconer,  Her  Majesty,  E.  Daille- 
douze,  E.  Baldwin.  All  these  are  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  and  should 
be  in  every  good  collection. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  my  list,  its  figures  and  their  intended 
purpose.  The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  name  show  its  position  in  tho 
voting,  those  in  the  first  column  to  the  right  the  number  of  voters  who 
voted  for  it,  and  those  in  the  second  column  to  the  right  the  number  of 
marks  they  awarded  it.  The  piimary  object  of  such  audits  is  a  tabu¬ 
lated  list  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  several  varieties  are  held 
by  those  who  grow  them,  and  this  is  not  attained  when  the  number  of 
voters  only  is  recorded.  A  reference  to  the  audit  will  show  this  clearly, 
for  if  made  up  by  votes — ie.,  one  voter  one  vote— five  of  those  now  in 
the  first  thirty-six  would  fail  to  gain  a  place  there,  and  every  variety 
but  the  one  at  the  top  would  change  positions  ;  but  by  the  system  of 
valuation  by  marks  as  above,  each  voter  places  a  relative  value  upon 
each  variety,  and  so  records  their  worth. 

For  illustration,  take  No.  51,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea.  This  was  grown  by 
only  three  voters,  but  they  allowed  it  39  marks — i.e.,  nearly  30  marks 
each  (the  voting  was  35,  32,  and  22  marks).  This  goes  to  show  that 
they  all  thought  it  a  very  high-class  new  variety.  On  the  other  hand 
take  No.  57,  Mrs.  Leslie  Ward,  which  got  10  votes,  but  only  72  marks — 
i.«.,  say  7  marks  each.  This  variety  has  been  two  years  in  the  colony, 
and  was  probably  known  to  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  growers  who 
contributed  to  the  audit,  and  yet  only  ten  included  it  in  their  lists,  and 
all  these  put  it  near  the  bottom.  Clearly  then  this  variety,  though  good, 
is  not  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  and  yet  under  the  one  voter  one  vote 
system  ii  would  have  stood  No.  29  in  the  best  thirty -six,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  better  variety.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  votes  and  marks  will  well 
repay  those  who  refer  to  this  audit  when  making  or  amending  their 
collections.  Never  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  “mum”  growing 
has  there  been  such  a  number  of  new  varieties  imported  into  the  colony 
as  during  the  past  year — very  many  of  them  are  amongst  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  chief  use  of  such  an  audit  as  this  is  by  publicly  recordirg. 
our  experiences  to  bring  such  prominently  to  the  front,  and  warn 
growers  to  be  wary,  and  not  to  waste  their  time  and  attention  on  second- 
class  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
McDermott,  and  to  the  Chrysanthemum  growers  of  the  Colony  whose 
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co-operatioa  made  the  sabjoined  audit  possible. — Thomas  Wells, 
Prendent  Cambridge  Chrysanitheimim  Society,  Oaldeigh,  Cambridge, 
N.Z,,  July,  1896. 


Vote  fob  Best  Thibty-six  Japanese  Vaeieties, 


No.  Votes  Mrks 

No.  Votes  Mrks 

1  Vi  viand  Morel . 

24 

846 

82  Madam  C.Audiguier 

4 

32 

2  Chas.  Davis  . 

23 

779 

83  F.  Wickham  Jones 

1 

31 

3  Mdlle.  T.  Key . 

24 

709 

84  Florence  Boyd 

2 

31 

4  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  ... 

24 

681 

85  Mrs.  J.  W.  Tibbs  ... 

1 

31 

5  Viscountess  Hamble- 

86  Primrose  League  ... 

1 

30 

don  ...  ...  ... 

18 

474 

87  Goliath  . 

1 

29 

6  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay 

19 

461 

88  Mrs.  Briscoe . 

1 

29 

7  Miss  Dorothy  Shea... 

22 

455 

89  Coronet .  ... 

2 

29 

8  Madame  Carnot 

14 

450 

90  Mons.  J.  Molin 

3 

29 

9  Eda  Prass . 

21 

432 

91  Syringa . 

1 

25 

10  Golden  Gate  . 

14 

413 

92  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  ... 

1 

25 

11  The  Queen  . 

14 

393 

93  Mrs,  J.  H,  Starin  ... 

1 

25 

12  Florence  Davis 

21 

372 

94  Miss  M.  Blenkiron 

3 

25 

13  Mutual  Friend 

11 

352 

95  Alberic  Lunden  ... 

3 

25 

14  Wm.  Seward  . 

20 

307 

96  White  Syringa 

1 

24 

15  Niveus  . 

15 

299 

97  Charles  Blick 

2 

24 

16  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 

16 

297 

98  Harry  May  . 

3 

23 

17  Duke  of  York . 

18 

281 

99  J.  H.  Runchman  ... 

2 

23 

18  Golden  Wedding  ... 

13 

277 

100  L’lsere  . 

1 

22 

19  Edwin  Molyneux  ... 

14 

262 

101  Mrs.  F.  Jamieson  ... 

2 

22 

20  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  ... 

15 

253 

102  Lady  E.  Saunderf ... 

4 

22 

21  Miss  A.  Hartshorn  ... 

13 

239 

103  Mrs.  E.  L.  TrafforO 

2 

22 

22  H.  L.  Sunder bruck... 

9 

220 

104  Mrs.  J.  Wright 

2 

21 

23  Lord  Brooke  . 

12 

217 

105  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler 

1 

20 

24  Sunflower . 

12 

188 

106  Nelson  . 

3 

20 

25  Excelsior . 

11 

183 

107  H.  Rieman  . 

1 

20 

26  Mrs.  Libbie  AUeu  ... 

11 

180 

108  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamill... 

2 

20 

27  Stanstead  White  ... 

12 

179 

109  Hairy  Wonder 

1 

18 

28  G,  W.  Childs  . 

15 

165 

110  Rangatira  . 

1 

17 

29  Wm.  Tricker  . 

11 

162 

Ill  Louise  . 

1 

17 

30  Mrs.  E.  D,  Adams  ... 

6 

161 

112  Egmont . 

2 

17 

31  Duchess  of  Wellingt’n 

8 

161 

113  Domination  . 

3 

17 

32  Helen  Bloodgood  ... 

7 

153 

114  Miss  Goschen . 

1 

16 

33  Rose  Wynne  . 

9 

153 

115  Latest  Fad  . 

1 

15 

34  Robert  Owen . 

9 

153 

116  F.  H,  Browne 

1 

15 

35  Monk.  Panckoucke ... 

7 

149 

117  V,  n.Hallock 

1 

15 

36  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson 

8 

144 

118  Miss  Edith  Poster... 

1 

13 

37  Beauty  of  Exmouth 

9 

141 

119  Madam  Isaacs 

1 

13 

38  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  ... 

5 

130 

120  Dr,  L.  Boor  . 

1 

13 

39  Pride  of  Madford  ... 

7 

121 

121  Madam  Calvat 

2 

13 

40  Princess  May . 

8 

109 

122  Com.  Blusset . 

3 

12 

41  G.  C,  Schwab? . 

9 

106 

123  Lady  Postil  ...  ... 

1 

11 

42  Grandiflorum . 

8 

104 

124  Mrs.  Russell  Hairi- 

43  President  Borei 

6 

103 

Bon  . 

1 

11 

44  Mdme.  Ad.  Cbatin  ... 

5 

102 

125  Madam  P.  Detour... 

1 

11 

45  International . 

6 

102 

126  Yellow  Lacroix  ... 

2 

11 

46  Waban  . 

6 

99 

127  Yokohama  Beauty 

1 

10 

47  W.  H.  Lincoln . 

9 

97 

128  Mrs,  James  Murphy 

1 

10 

48  Thomas  Wilkins 

5 

96 

129  Mr.  H.  Cannell  ... 

2 

10 

49  Jennie  Falconer 

6 

94 

130  Mons.  Geo.  Biron  ... 

1 

9 

50  Etoile  de  Lyon 

5 

91 

131  H.  Shoesmith . 

1 

9 

51  Mrs,  0.  E.  Shea 

3 

89 

132  Harry  Cheesemat ... 

1 

9 

52  Thunberg . 

7 

88 

133  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 

2 

9 

53  Chas.  Shrimpton  ... 

9 

86 

134  J.  H.  Horton . 

1 

8 

54  Her  Majesty  . 

3 

83 

135  Miss  Pamela . 

1 

8 

55  Gloire  du  Rocher  ... 

9 

79 

136  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith 

1 

8 

56  Good  Gracious . 

4 

75 

137  Robert  Williams  ... 

1 

8 

57  Mrs.  Leslie  Ward  ... 

10 

72 

138  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 

2 

8 

68  Lizzde  Cartledge 

3 

71 

139  Source  d’Or  . 

1 

7 

59  R.  G.  Kingston 

6 

71 

140  Miss  G.  Bramhall... 

1 

7 

60.  L.  B.  Bird  . 

7 

69 

I4l  Madam  E.  Eey 

1 

7 

61  Duchess  of  York  ... 

3 

67 

142  Comte  de  Germiny 

2 

7 

62  John  Shrimpton 

5 

64 

143  W.  Falconer . 

1 

6 

63  Richard  Dean . 

5 

62 

144  Madam  Gambon  ... 

1 

6 

64  Lady  T.  Lawrence  ... 

3 

60 

145  Golden  Lotus . 

1 

6 

65  W.  G.  Newitt  ...  ... 

3 

53 

146  Cecil  Wray  . 

1 

6 

66  Mrs.  Dr.  Mandaville 

3 

53 

147  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  ... 

1 

6 

67  Mrs.  T.  C,  Williams 

4 

52 

148  Greater  Britain  ... 

1 

5 

68  Philadelphia  . 

6 

51 

149  Octoroon  . 

2 

4 

69  Mrs.  E.  J.  Whittle ... 

3 

44 

150  Gloriosum  . 

1 

4 

70  A.  H.  Neve  , . 

5 

44 

151  Silver  Queen . 

1 

3 

71  Mdme.  C,  Molin 

2 

41 

152  A.  T.  Ewing . 

1 

3 

72  Centenary  . 

3 

41 

153  Wilfred  Marshall  ... 

1 

3 

73  Puritan  . 

3 

41 

154  Mrs,  F.  L.  Ames  ... 

1 

3 

74  E.  L.  Jamieson 

2 

40 

155  Lucreece . 

1 

2 

75  Avalanche  . 

3 

40 

156  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding 

1 

2 

76  E.  Dailledouze . 

4 

40 

157  James  Lynch . 

1 

2 

77  Condor  . 

2 

38 

158  Mrs;  Dunnett 

1 

2 

78  E.  G.  Hill  . 

4 

36 

159  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trotier 

1 

2 

79  Miss  G.  Bolton 

1 

35 

160  Mrs.  Geo.  Cole 

1 

1 

80  Eynsford  White 

2 

35 

161  Chas,  E.  Shea 

1 

1 

81  E.  Baldwin  . 

4 

34 

162  Christa  Bell  . 

1 

1 

[The  above  is  taken  from  the  “  Auckland  Star,”  and  the  information  j 
therein  ’will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  clear l.v  | 
(hows  how  enthusiastic  are  the  New  Zealand  Chrysanthemum  growers.] 


A  PEEP  AT  DICKSONS. 

Chestee  is  a  quaint  rambling  old  city,  full  of  interesting  phases, 
and  wrought  with  historical  romance.  Encircled  by  its  city  walls, 
against  the  buttresses  of  which  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Dee  splash  as 
they  did  centuries  ago,  the  place  has  a  unique  appearance.  The  streets, 
some  broad,  others  so  narrow  that  it  would  be  almost  possible  to  shake 
hands  across  the  thoroughfare,  twist  and  twine  about  in  an  unexplain¬ 
able  manner,  and  there  is  something  distinctly  old-fashioned,  yet  withal 
home-like  and  comfortable  looking,  about  the  heavily  timbered  and  over¬ 
hanging  gables.  What  wonder  then  that  the  hostelries  of  Chester,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  scarce,  entertain  numerous  visitors  bent  on  a 
variety  of  pursuits?  Some  of  antiquated  turn  of  mind  are  content  to 
wander  round  the  two  miles  of  city  wall,  or  find  food  for  a  romantic 
mind  among  the  watch  towers,  battlements,  and  fragments  of  ruin, 
which  seem  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  with  the  same  bold  resist¬ 
ance  as  they  formerly  did  the  onslaught  of  a  hostile  foe.  Sportsmen 
seek  the  famous  Koodee,  where  annually  jockeys,  horses,  and  patrons  of 
the  turf  congregate  at  the  famous  race  for  the  Chester  cup,  and  knights 
of  the  rod  are  wont  to  pass  their  nights  in  the  city  and  their  days  by  the 
Dee  side.  All  these  pursuits  interest  those  who  delight  in  them,  but 
gardeners  also  visit  Chester,  whose  mission  invariably  is  to  see  the  famous 
establishment  of  Dicksons  (Limited). 

On  the  day  preceding  the  Chester  horticultural  show  held  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  writer  alighted  at  the  railway  station,  and  finding  himself 
with  a  few  hours  to  spare,  inquired  of  a  small  boy  if  he  knew  the  way  to 
Dicksons.  “  Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  seed  warehouse  or  nurseries?”  ”  Oh,  seed 
warehouse,”  was  the  reply.  “  Eight  y©u  are,  sir,  it’s  in  Eastgate  Street  ; 
turn  to  your  right,  and  you’ll  be  there  in  ten  minutes.” 

The  large  and  imposing  building  presents  rather  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  more  old-fashioned  structures  that  surround  it,  but  the  welcome 
was  genial  and  hearty  ;  a  call  at  the  telephone  followed  brief  explana¬ 
tions.  Soon  a  conveyance  stood  at  the  door,  and  shortly  again  it  drew 
up  within  the  precincts  of  the  famous  nurseries. 

Another  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George  Dickson  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Baillie  preceded  an  interesting,  rapid,  but  necessarily  tiring  walk 
through  the  maze  of  nursery  ground.  What  strikes  the  visitor  most  on  his 
first  visit  to  Dicksons  is  the  magnitude  of  the  place.  “  Limited  ”  is  the 
term  used  to  designate  the  firm,  in  one  sense  rightly  used  no  doubt,  but  in 
another  one  is  tempted  to  vote  it  rather  “  unlimited.”  It  is  easy  to  start 
the  round  of  inspection  with  a  well-meant  resolution  to  see  all  and  miss 
nothing;  but  how  futile  —  yea,  impossible  —  for  before  the  eye  has 
scanned  and  the  legs  traversed  many  acres  of  the  450  that  comprise  the 
nursery  one  gets  mystified  by  variety,  astounded  by  statistics,  and  tired 
out  by  the  long  walk  through  an  apparently  never-ending  labyrinth  of 
roadways,  and  at  length  when  the  “finis”  is  reached  one  finds  that 
memory  is  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  what  was  considered  extraordinary 
in  one  feature  is  obliterated  by  the  admiration  of  the  next.  First  of  all 
come  the 

Geeenhouses, 

with  a  special  guide  to  lead  the  way  and  answer  questions.  “  How  many 
houses  have  you  altogether?”  was  asked.  “About  eighty  in  different 
parts  of  the  nursery,”  from  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  this  department.  For  the  most  part  the  structures  have  an  aged 
and  well-tried  appearance  about  them,  though  each  with  its  number  on 
the  door  is  admirably  suited  for  the  class  of  plants  it  accommodates. 
Here  was  a  collection  of  Bouvardias,  dwarf  sturdy  plants  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  Singles  and  doubles  were  largely  represented,  and  amongst  the 
former  were  noticed  candidissima,  elegans,  Vulcan,  and  others  ;  while  of 
the  doubles  such  well  known  varieties  as  President  Garfield,  Alfred 
Neuner,  and  Victor  Lemoine  added  largely  to  the  sum  total  of  a  thousand 
plants  that  were  accommodated. 

“You  seem  to  make  a  speciality  of  Begonias.”  “Well,  yes.  We 
grow  about  30,000  plants  and  among  the  vast  collection  were  noticed 
singles  and  doubles,  comprising  a  complete  range  of  colour — white, 
cream,  yellow,  pink,  salmon,  scarlet,  and  so  forth,  with  numerous 
varying  tints  that  come  between. 

Then  came  Palms  in  confusing  variety — large,  medium,  and  small,  to 
suit  all  classes  of  customers  as  regards  size  and  price.  Thousands  of 
plants  are  raised  annually,  packed  closely  in  miniature  pots.  They 
looked  healthy  and  green,  with  a  vigorous  appearance,  speaking  volumes 
for  the  future.  Ferns  and  Lycopods  have  numerous  houses  allotted  to 
them.  Here  in  a  close  propagating  pit  were  thousands  springing  up, 
then  came  a  batch  just  potted,  and  so  on  in  various  stages  of  growth  and 
variety,  from  the  commonplace  Adiantum  and  Pteris  to  the  Dicksonias, 
Cyatheas.  and  Alsophilas,  which  guineas  alone  will  buy.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  speak  fully  of  the  inmates  of  the  numerous  greenhouses,  as 
everything  found  in  an  up-to-date  representative  nursery  collection  is 
included.  Stove  plants  of  all  sorts  were  noted,  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias  for  the  greenhouse  in  great  variety,  with  only  a  passing 
word  for  the  large  and  complete  collection  of  the  all-popular  Ohrysan- 
tbemums.  Had  it  been  November  perhaps  more  time  would  have  been 
spent  amongst  them  :  as  it  was,  the  excellent  condition  of  the  plants, 
some  with  single  stem's  and  others  grown  as  bushes,  was  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  and  on  we  passed  through  a  perfect  maze  of 

FOEEST  AND  OENAMENTAL  TeEES 
in  quantity  almost  passing  comprehension,  while  the  variety  was 
equally  mystifying.  In  this,  like  all  other  departments,  planting 
and  arrangement  is  carried  out  methodically  and  orderly.  Were  it 
not  so,  how  could  such  a  concern  be  successfully  managed  ?  At  one 
point  we  noted  the  beginning  of  a  plantation  of  Lews,  the 
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ending  was  goroewhere  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  the  distance,  all 
looked  perfectly  healthy  and  sturdy — the  best  possible  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  customers.  To  make  any  endeavours  at  enumeration  would 
be  futile,  and  indeed  without  purpose,  as  a  peep  at  Messrs.  Dickson’s 
catalogue  will  supply  all  those  details,  or  better  still,  a  sight  of  the 
nursery  itself.  On  past  a  quarter  of  Abies  Douglasi,  and  many  another 
variety,  then  Cedars  deodora,  atlantica,  and  so  forth,  followed  by  Crypto- 
merias,  Cupressus,  Junipers,  Piceas,  Ketinosporaa.  Thuias,  Thuiopsis, 
and  Wellingtonias,  all  closely  planted  in  proper  order,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  overcrowding.  Deciduous  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
are  as  largely  represented,  and  in  quantity  these  alone  appeared  suflScient 
to  fill  any  ordinary  s  z^d  nursery.  The  varieties  of  Acers  presented  a 
study  in  foliage  tints,  and  the  bronzy  leaves  of  numerous  Hypericums 
contrasted  pleasingly  with  .the  bright  colour  of  the  ripening  berries. 
On  the  borders  next  the  roadways  were  Clematises  trained  round  rustic 
poles  set  in  tbe  ground  circular  fashion,  all  in  full  array  of  flowering 
beauty,  and  comprising  the  best  varieties  of  the  fiorida,  Jackmanni  and 
lanuginosa  type.  A  peep  at  the  Rhododendrons  presented  thousands  of 
sturdy  plants  of  the  best  hybrid  varieties,  and  we  could  only  regret  that 
the  flowering  season  was  over.  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Weigelas,  each  had  their 
own  quarters,  but  the 

Fruit  Trees 

were  demanding  attention,  as  perhaps  they  form  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  vast  nursery.  To  tramp  round  those  acres  of  fruit  trees 
was  too  much  on  a  hot  sultry  day,  so  we  interviewed  the  foreman  of  the 
department,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  statistics. 

“  How  many  fruit  trees  do  we  grow  altogether?  Well,  that’s  rather 
a  hard  question  ;  but  before  lifting  time  I  should  say  we  have  between 
500,000  and  600,000  of  all  sorts.”  The  number  is  hardly  comprehensive, 
and  on  further  questioning  we  were  informed  that  something  like  60,000 
Apple  trees  alone  are  worked  every  year. 

“Of  course  you  have  large  numbers  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.” 

“  Well,  yes;  we  do  about  20,000  Pears,  10,000  Plums,  and  the  same 
number  of  Damsons  ;  about  6000  each  of  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Necta¬ 
rines.  There’s  not  quite  so  much  demand  for  Apricots,  though  we  grow 
a  stock  of  something  like  3500.” 

"  What  about  small  fruits?  ” 

“  Ah,  there’s  always  a  good  demand  for  them,  especially  Gooseberries, 
and  of  Whinham’s  Industry  alone  we  annually  raise  a  matter  of  50,000 
bushes,  and  of  Currants  we  do  about  60,000.” 

To  jot  down  these  remarkable  figures  in  a  notebook  was  not 
diflflcult,  but  to  make  a  perambulation  of  the  80  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  them  was  another  matter.  The  Apples  alone  were  an 
interesting  study,  comprising  well-grown  and  admirably  shaped  speci¬ 
mens  of  every  known  variety  of  any  value — some  worked  on  selected 
Crab  stocks,  for  growing  vigorously  into  orchard  trees  ;  and  others  on 
the  Paradise,  which  are  less  robust,  and  come  into  bearing  earlier.  The 
system  of  classification  is  admirable,  yet  to  the  casual  observer  some¬ 
what  incomprehensible. 

So  marked  has  been  tbe  growth  of  the  trade  among  fruit  trees  that 
additional  tracts  of  land  have  from  time  to  time  been  acquired  for  their 
accommodation.  Tbe  situation  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  of  a  deep,  strong 
loam,  admirably  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  Among  the 
Apples  were  trees  of  various  sizes  and  shapes — maidens,  dwarf  bushes, 
horizontal  and  fan-trained,  pyramids,  cordons,  half-standards  and 
standards — each  occupying  its  own  particular  quarter,  and  every  tree  a 
good  specimen  of  high-class  culture.  Variety  was  confusing,  but  con¬ 
spicuously  prominent  were  hundreds  of  dwarf  bushes  only  a  few  feet 
high,  burdened  with  numerous  large  fruits.  Amongst  them  were 
Ecklinville  Seedling  with  its  pale  russetty  dotted  fruits,  and  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  better 
market  varieties.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Warner’s  King,  Aifriston,  Lady  Derby,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Ribston,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  many  another,  both  dessert  and 
culinary,  whose  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  further  recom¬ 
mendation  here.  Time  at  disposal  was  too  short  to  go  round  them,  all 
but  sufficient  was  seen  to  elicit  the  simple  verdict,  “  They  are  grand.” 

The  same  expression  was  justly  applied  to  the  Pears,  which  are 
another  of  Dicksons’  specialities.  Thousands  of  trees  are  trained  as 
espaliers,  others  in  the  palmette  verrier  fashion,  and  others  again  as 
cordons,  pyramids,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  the  trees  even  in  a  young 
state  were  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  we  could  not  forbear  a 
remark  on  the  quality  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams’  Bon  Chrgtien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Morqeau,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Marie  Louise, 
with  others  of  the  Beurie  type  as  seen  at  the  Chester  nurseries.  From 
Pears  we  came  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  hundreds  of  them  superbly 
trained  for  planting  on  walls  and  trellises,  and  others  for  growing  in 
pots  as  bushes  or  pyramids.  Variety  matters  nothing  except  to  add  that 
all  the  best  were  there,  while  the  wood  was  characterised  by  that  sturdy 
short-jointed  appearance  which  tells  its  own  story  at  fruiting  time. 
Only  a  passing  glance  at  the  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Cherries,  and  on  we 
went  through  a  perfect  maze  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  till  we 
came  face  to  face  with  what  looked  like  a  moderately  sized  farm  of 

Roses. 

And  here  again  we  have  another  of  tbe  features  of  Dicksons’  nursery,  they 
being  in  the  front  rank  of  growers  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  An  inquiry 
for  more  statistics  led  to  the  knowledge  that  something  like  40  acres  of 
land  are  alone  required  for  the  stock  of  Roses,  of  which  some  100,000 
dwarfs  aud  40,000  standards  are  annually  grown.  Owing  to  the  heat, 


the  blooming  season  has  this  year  been  short,  but  in  spite  of  this  drawback 
we  noticed  thousands  of  fine  blooms  in  shade  of  colour  confusing,  as  in  a 
collection  so  complete  every  recognised  variety  in  all  sections  is  included. 
From  Roses  outdoors  we  passed  on  to  Roses  under  glass,  where  the 
quality  was  <  f  the  best  and  the  numbers  equally  astounding. 

In  one  large  span-roofed  house  was  a  superb  collection  of  climbers  in 
pots,  grafted  this  year  and  ranging  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  varieties  William  Allan  Richardson,  Mar^chal  Niel,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  for  which  we  learnt  there  is  an  Increasing  demand.  In 
another  structure  was  a  collection  of  dwarf  Teas  in  pots  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  excel  for  sturdiness,  cleanliness,  and  general  healthy 
appearance.  Of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  chiefly  the  former,  we 
learnt  that  Messrs.  Dicksons  grow  in  pots  a  stock  of  something  like 
14,000  plants,  the  favourite  varieties  among  the  Teas  being  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Madame  de  Watt  ville, 
The  Meteor,  Madame  Cusin,  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  and  Mardchal  Niel. 
The  care,  labour,  and  attention  required  to  manage  the  Rose  section  alone 
could  only  be  surmised,  so  previous  to  bringing  the  visit  to  a  conclusion 
some  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the 

General  Management 

of  the  concern.  The  name  of  Dickson  is  known  as  one  of  the  oldest 
among  nurserymen,  but  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  separate  firms 
the  business  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  cut-flower  trade, 
about  which  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  notes,  is  one  of  large 
dimensions ;  and  when  we  come  also  to  think  of  the  substantial  seed 
warehouse,  with  its  host  of  machinery  and  appliances,  which  has  such  an 
original  and  conspicuous  appearance  among  the  quaint-looking  structure  s 
of  the  old  city,  then  we  have  some  idea  of  the  position  held  by  Dicksons 
(Limited)  in  the  seed  trade.  We  could  only  regret  our  inability  through 
lack  of  time  to  accept  the  hearty  invitation  given  by  Mr.  George 
Dickson  to  make  an  examination  of  that  section,  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting. 

If  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise 
we  should  give  as  an  opinion,  “  Close  attention  to  detail,”  and  that 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  One  writer  has  truly  said  that  “tbe 
world  is  made  up  of  little  things,”  and  it  is  by  studying  every  point,  no 
matter  how  small,  that  Dicksons  (Limited)  have  risen  to  the  proud 
position  they  now  hold.  In  the  nursery  alone  between  400  and  450  men 
are  employed  in  the  busy  season,  and  everything  possible  is  made  on  the 
premises.  Each  department  is  kept  as  distinctly  separate  as  is 
practicable,  and  has  its  own  foreman  responsible  for  its  working.  An 
expert  basket  maker  kept  for  the  purpose  constructs  all  the  hampers 
required  for  packing,  and  the  firm’s  own  wheelwrights  manufacture  all 
carts,  barrows,  and  similar  implements,  while  a  blacksmith  is  kept  to 
look  after  the  shoeing  requirements  of  the  large  team  of  horses. 

To  sum  up,  Dicksons  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  can  be'*done  by 
sheer  energy,  pluck,  and  sound  business  ability.  It  is  a  concern  vast  in 
its  dimensions,  yet  complete  in  every  detail,  and  such  was  the  opinion 
formed  after  but  a  brief  and  hurried  survey.  If  further  evidence  was 
wanted  it  was  forthcoming  the  next  day,  when  it  was  our  privilege  to 
walk  round  the  extensive,  varied,  and  highly  creditable  exhibit,  for 
which  the  firm  was  responsible  at  the  first  of  Chester’s  horticultural 
shows,  where  Dicksons’  tent  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  in 
conjunction  with  what  had  been  seen  at  the  nursery,  made  up  a  lesson 
by  no  means  unprofitable  to — G.  H.  H, 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

BATTLE. — September  2nd. 

This  old-fashioned  show  was  again  held  in  the  historical  grounds  of 
Battle  Abbey,  by  permission  of  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  and  best  show  held  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Society,  both  in  point  of  number  of  entries  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits.  The  grounds  and  terrace,  loo,  presented  a  very 
gay  appearance,  with  masses  of  bloom  of  scarlet  Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  varieties  of  bedding  plants,  and  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  attraction. 

For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  four  foliage,  four  flower, 
also  group  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Lamb, 
Bart.,  carried  off  first  honours,  also  several  other  exhibits.  Cut  flowers 
were  numerous  and  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  T.  Durrant  Young,  East¬ 
bourne,  staged  a  meritorious  collection  of  Roses  in  fine  condition.  Messrs. 
Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  grand  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  also  Messrs. 
Relfe  and  Mr.  James  Stredwick.  both  of  Hastings. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  dishes,  Mr.  John  Snow,  gardener.  Wad- 
hurst  Park,  was  first ;  Mr.  T.  Portnell  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Camm,  gardener 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  third.  About  forty  stands  of  Grapes  were 
staged,  comprising  tbe  following  classes:  —  Three  bunches  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. — First,  Mr.  J.  Snow  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to 
Lord  Brassey  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Portnell.  Any  other  white. — First,  Mr. 
James  Brookes  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Gower  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Martin.  Black 
Hamburghs. — First,  Mr.  W.  A.  Raper ;  second.  Miss  E.  Burgess  ;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Colegate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hsyley,  Cotsfield  Place.  Any  other 
black.— First,  Mr.  J.  Snow;  second,  Mr.  John  Gore,  Polegate  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Camm.  Best  flavoured  Melon  out  of  twenty  exhibits  wis  gained 
by  Mr.  J.  Gilmour,  gardener  to  J.  Goschen,  Esq.,  Seacox  Ileatb,  with  a 
fine  Blenheim  Orange.  Best  six  Nectarines  by  Mr.  W.  Camm,  with 
Pineapple.  Best  six  Peaches  by  Mr.  H.  Jenner,  gardener  to  E.  T. 
Lambert,  Esq  ,  Telham  Court,  with  immense  examples  of  Sea  Eagle. 
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Special  vegetable  collection  of  ten  varieties. — First,  Mr.  J.  Snow  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Foster  j  third,  Mr.  H.  Jenner.  Eight  varieties,  amateurs. 
— First,  Mr.  G.  T.  Turner ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Foster  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Duprose. 
Sutton’s  special  prize,  —  Mr.  B.  Cruse.  The  exhibits  of  cottagers’ 
vegetables  were  exceptionally  good,  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  keen 
competition  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

BIRKENHEAD  AND  WIRRAL.— September  2nd  and  3rd. 

This  show,  which  is  becoming  a  most  popular  one,  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agricultural  show,  and  to  many  is  a  most  welcome 
adjunct.  When  it  is  known  that  the  agricultural  show  ranks  second 
only  to  the  Royal,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  the  very  large  numbers  of 
people  who  frequent  the  show,  and  inspect  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  matters  in  the  schedule  that  want  remedying, 
particularly  in  the  entrance  fees,  and  the  small  amount  of  prize  money 
in  some  of  the  large  classes  of  plants,  also  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
wording  of  the  schedule,  which  no  doubt  the  Committee  (to  its  own 
advantage)  will  see  to  before  the  next  season’s  show.  Of  the  show 
itself  nothing  but  praise  could  be  accorded,  surpassing  as  it  did  all 
previous  efforts;  not  a  faulty  exhibit  could  be  found,  the  competition 
being  most  keen. 

The  plants,  fruits  and  cut  flowers  occupied  a  fine  large  tent,  and  here 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Ranson  had  arranged  the  exhibits  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  The  vegetables  and  groups  of  plants  were  placed 
in  a  separate  tent.  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  who  had  charge  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  as  in  former  years,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
arrangement,  so  that  visitors  might  see  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  plant  classes  were  all  well  filled.  For  five  flowering  and  same 
number  of  foliage,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  was  a  gc^  first,  his  foliage  plants 
being  good,  also  the  too  seldom  seen  Swainsonia  alba,  and  a  good 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gardener  to  G. 
Webster,  Esq.,  for  second  place  had  fine  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tottey,  gardener  to  W.  Laird,  Esq,,  being  a  fair  third.  Five  entered 
for  the  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  E.  Bradshaw  being  first 
with  a  pleasing  group  well  set  up,  but  lacking  colour  ;  Mr.  Bracegirdle 
second  with  a  light  and  tasteful  arrangement,  in  which  colours  were 
seen  to  advantage  ;  Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  Egerton  K.  Laird,  Esq., 
Birkenhead,  third.  For  three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Mr. 
A.  Brown  was  placed  first  with  fine  plants  Yinca  alba,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  Statice  profusa ;  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  second.  For  three  foliage  and  one 
*  foliage  plant  Mr.  Pinnington  was  an  excellent  first,  having  Latania 
borbonica,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  and  a 
magnificent  Cycas  revoluta  ;  Messrs.  Brown  and  Tottey  came  in  second. 
Mr.  Brown  won  with  a  good  Vinca  alba  the  single  stove  flowering  plant 
class,  also  the  corresponding  class  for  greenhouse  plant,  with  a  fine 
Bouvardia,  also  for  tuberous  Begonias,  one  Fuchsia  and  three  Geraniums  ; 
the  second  prizewinners  being  Messrs,  Pinnington,  Tottey  and  Haines. 
Mr.  Tottey  securing  the  prizes  for  three  Ferns  and  three  table  plants. 
Mr.  Haines  won  the  class  for  Coleus  plants  with  grand  specimens,  Mr. 
Brocklebank  winning  the  single  Fern  class. 

Cut  flowers  are  always  a  great  feature,  this  time  being  no  exception. 
Hand  bouquets  were  beautiful,  Mr.  S.  Johnson  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
gardener  to  C.  J.  Procter,  Esq.,  Noctorum,  second,  his  streamers  being 
too  heavy,  otherwise  the  arrangement  was  faultless.  Mr,  A.  J.  Stanley, 
Thornton,  with  one  made  from  flowers  grown  in  the  open.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Moore  won  for  best  arranged  sprays  for  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  buttonhole  bouquets,  Roses  were  fairly  well  shown,  Messrs. 
J.  Lancellotte  and  Owen  Roberts  being  the  winners.  Dahlias  were 
superb,  the  successful  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  J,  H.  Howell,  E.  M. 
Ratcliffe,  C.  Ordred,  and  J.  Clark.  The  prizes  for  Asters,  twelve  cut 
flowers  grown  in  the  open,  and  six  bunches  of  Helichrysnms,  were  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Howell.  Messrs.  Littlemore  and  Moore  winning  for  six 
and  three  bunches  outdoor  cut  flowers.  Mr.  A.  Brown  had  the  best 
twelve  indoor  cut  flowers,  amongst  which  was  a  bloom  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Louise  fully  8  inches  in  diameter  ;  Mr,  Pinnington  was 
second,  and  won  for  six  and  three  bunches. 

The  fruit  classes  made  an  imposing  display.  Class  for  dessert 
table,  with  six  distinct  kinds  arranged  with  their  own  foliage,  was  a 
departure  from  last  year.  Mr.  R.  Pinnington  was  accorded  first  prize 
with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  Gladstone  Peaches,  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Melon,  Bryanston  Gage 
Plum,  Souvenir  du  Congr&s  Pears,  Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  the 
executors  of  F.  W.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  a  gcod 
second,  having  fine  Alicante  Grapes,  large  Melon,  good  Nectarines,  and 
well-coloured  Peaches,  There  was  an  excellent  array  of  Grapes, 
J.  H.  Kenion,  Esq.,  winning  for  Black  Hamburgbs  ;  Mr.  T.  Furguson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Paterson,  Rock  Perry,  with  Black  Alicante.  For  any 
other  black,  Mr.  Breeze,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.,  Birkenhead, 
with  heavy  and  handsome  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Pinnington 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater  in  the  class  for  any  other  white.  Messrs. 
Neish  (gardener  to  T.  H.  Ismay,  Esq.)  and  Stephenson  won  fos  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Morris  with  Apricots.  Mr.  R.  Pinnington  had 
the  best  scarlet  Melon  with  Sutton’s  Eureka  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Williams  the 
best  green-flesh.  The  Apple  classes  were  grand,  Messrs.  Neish.  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  Morris  winning.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  won  with  Jargonelle  Pears.  The 
prizes  for  dessert  Pears,  Green  Gage,  and  any  other  variety  of  Plums  all 
went  to  Mr.  Owen  Hall. 

Vegetables  were  splendidly  shown,  quality  being  the  leading  feature. 
To  give  a  list  of  prizewinners  in  such  a  large  number  of  classes  would 
take  up  too  much  space,  so  mention  is  only  made  of  a  few.  The  collec¬ 


tion  of  eight  distinct  kinds  was  won  with  a  fine  exhibit  staged  by  Mr, 
J.  Williams  ;  Mr,  J.  Brocklebank  being  second.  Mr,  Stephenson  won 
in  both  classes  for  red  Tomatoes,  the  prizes  for  yellow  varieties  being 
open  to  much  criticism.  Potatoes,  white  and  coloured,  were  handsome 
samples;  Messrs.  Lancelott,  Carter,  and  Brocklebank.  Other  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetable  classes  were  well  contested. 

To  Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylor,  the  courteous  Steward  of  the  horticultural 
department,  and  A.  H.  Edwardson,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
whole  show,  also  to  their  assistants,  the  thanks  of  exhibitors  are  due  ftr 
encouraging  help  at  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary  pressure.  The  weather 
was  of  the  worst  possible  description,  a  large  deficit  being  the  result,  but 
with  a  willing  Committee  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Society  will 
make  progress  for  many  years  to  come.  The  trade  was  represented  by  a 
stand  of  Dahlias,  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  .J.  Stanley  ;  a  stand  by  the- 
Jadoo  Fibre  Co.,  most  interesting  ;  Dicksons  (Ltd.),  Chester,  a  fine 
selection  of  Dahlias,  cut  flowers,  and  miscellaneous  plants ;  a  gold 
medal  being  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  for  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  seeds,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
Mr.  W.  Mason,  Oxton,  had  a  good  stand  of  cut  flowers  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  horticultural  requisites. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. — September  4th  and  5th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  these  dates  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  size  the  exhibition  showed  some  slight  falling  off, 
many  exhibitors  having  had  their  blooms  completely  spoiled  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  have  been  experienced  of  late.  The  blooms  staged  were,  how¬ 
ever,  of  very  fine  quality  throughout,  especially  in  the  Show,  Fancy,  and 
Cactus  sections.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone’s  decorative  single  varieties 
were  superb. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  secured  the  premier  award 
in  the  class  for  sixty  distinct  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias.  The  stand  was 
exceptionally  even,  and  the  blooms  of  high  quality.  Those  represented 
were  Mrs.  Kendle,  Buffalo  Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Jas.  O’Brien  (self). 
Peacock,  Dandy,  S.  Mortimer  (self),  Emin  Pacha,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Imperial, 
Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Colonist,  Virginal,  W.  Jackson,  Buttercup,  Duchess 
of  York,  Golden  Fleece,  Miss  Barber,  Portia,  James  Cocker,  Rebehca, 
Miss  Cannell,  Henry  Bond,  Matthew  Campbell,  Wm.  Rawlings,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Hy.  Walton,  Nellie  Cramond,  Goldsmith,  Rebecca  (self)-, 
Chieftain,  S,  Mortimer,  W.  Powell,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  John  Walker,  Rev.- 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Geo.  Barnes,  Alice  Emily,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Spoff orth,. 
Mrs.  Every,  Frank  Pearce  (self).  Gaiety,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  T.  S.  Ware, 
J.  Rawlings,  Eclipse,  Harrison  Weir,  Royal  Queen,  Mr.  Glasscock, 
Florence  Tranter,  Harry  Keith,  R.  Dean,  J.  Hickling,  Dorothy,  J.  T. 
West,  Crimson  Globe,  Kathleen,  Arthur  Rawlings,  and  Frank  Pearce. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  a  good  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Seven- 
oaks,  third,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  fourth.  The  blooms  in  this  class  were 
very  even  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exhibits. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  Show  [and  Fancy  blooms  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  was  a  decided  first.  Bach  flower 
was  of  high  quality,  and  very  heavy.  The  varieties  comprised 
Kathleen,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Mortimer  (self),  Victor,  Frank  Pearce, 
J.  Cocker,  J.  Hickling,  Hero,  Perfection,  T.  Hobbs,  T.  J,  Saltmarsh, 

G.  Barnes  (self),  Shottesham  Hero,  T.  S.  Ware,  Dandy,  G.  Barnes,  Mrs. 
J.  Downie,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Eldorado,  Harrison  Weir,  Duke  of 
Fife,  Mrs.  F.  Forman,  Glowworm,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  H.  Bond,  Mrs, 
Saunders,  W.  H.  Williams,  Emily  Edwards,  Hugh  Austin,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Sunrise,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Alice  Emily,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Ethel  Britton, 

H.  Eckford,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Willie  Garrett,  Mrs.  S.  Walker.  Sunbeam, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Reliance,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Diadem,  Clara,  James  Vick, 
J.  B.  Service,  and  Thomas  Goodwin.  The  second  prize  blooms  of  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale  lacked  both  the  colour  and  substance  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s. 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  creditable  third. 

The  premier  position  for  thirty-six  Show  and  Fancy,  distinct,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  who  exhibited  in  good 
condition  the  following  varieties  : — W.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Victor, 
J.  Heckling,  Arthur  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West.  H.  Turner,  M.  Campbell, 
Frank  Pearce,  R  T.  Rawlings,  Maude  Fellows,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Shottesham  Hero,  Sunbeam,  Professor  Fawcett,  Mr  Glasscock,  Mr.  Fyfe, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Dorothy,  E.  Sheerman,  Hero,  Willie  Garrett,  Miss  Fox, 
Geo.  Rawlings,  Kathleen.  Rosy  Morn,  J.  Rawlings,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Wm.  Lowell,  Duchess  of  York,  Ethel  Britton,  Warrior,  and  John  Walker. 
Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  second  ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  third  ;  and  Mr.  W,  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
fourth. 

Mr,  J.  T.  West  followed  up  his  success  in  the  preceding  class  by 
taking  that  position  in  the  one  for  twenty-four  distinct  Show  and  Fancy 
varieties.  The  stand  was  composed  of  Wm.  Rawlings,  W.  Powell,  Duke 
of  Fife,  J.  Britton,  E.  Sheerman,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  J.  Heckling,  J.  Walker, 
Hercules,  Duchess  of  York,  Mr,  Glasscock,  J.  T.  West,  Victor,  Maud 
Fellows,  Professor  Fawcett,  Mies  Fox,  Harrison  Weir,  Geo.  Rawlings, 
A.  Rawlings,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mr.  Fyfe,  Rosy  Morn.  Goldfiuder,  and 
Willie  Garrett.  The  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Messrs, 
G.  Humphries  and  C.  Kimberley  &  Son  in  the  order  (  f  their  r  ames. 

Mr.  Harris,  Whittle  Road,  Chelmsford,  with  J.  Britton,  Wm.  PeweP, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Alice  Emily,  Mr.  Gladstone,  J,  T,  West,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Miss  Cannell,  Duchess  of  York,  J.  Cocker,  J.  Walker,  and  Dazzler 
secured  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Show  and  Fancy 
blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Tranter,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on-Thames, 
second.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Ciawby,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mercer,  Wood  Street,  Elton,  Bury,  Lancs,  fourth. 

Messrs.  J,  Cheal  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhilitors  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  were  awarded  first  prize  for 
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Mm,  Gordon  Sloaae,  Mrs.  Kingsley  Foster,  Fasilier,  Delicat*,  Bertha 
Mawley,  Mrs,  Wilson,  Noble,  Harry  Toldwick,  Beatrice,  Harmony, 
Mrs.  Peart,  J.  E,  Frewer,  Matchless,  Mayor  Haskina,  Lady  Penzance, 
Mrs.  Barnes,  Gloriosa,  Mrs.  Beck,  and  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  Brentwood,  was  a  good  first  with  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus 
varieties,  showing  fine  blooms  of  Countess  of  Gosford,  Fasilier, 
Harmony,  Lady  Peazance,  Mrs.  F,  Fell,  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Miss  Annie 
Jones,  Blanche  Keith,  Uelicata,  Miss  A,  Nightingale,  and  Gloriosa., 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  third, 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  won  with  twelve  bunches  of  decorative  Dahlias, 
showing  in  good  form  Daisy  Seale,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Boy  Seale, 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Harry  Freeman,  Ernest  Glass,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Josephine,  Mrs.  Turner,  Sidney  Hollings,  St.  Catherine,  and  Baron 
Schroder  ;  the  second  award  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Mr.  M,  V.  Seale  was  accorded  the  preihier  position  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  Pompons,  The  flowers  were  good  throughout,  and  com¬ 
prised  Little  Sweetheart,  Spitfire,  Mary  Kirk,  Grace,  Whisper,  'led 
Indian,  George  Brinkman,  Eva,  Little  Jack,  Little  Dachess,  Ernest 
Harper,  Little  Frank,  Bacchus,  Lilian,  Arthur  West,  Cecil  Phoebe, 
Douglas,  Nerissa,  Captain  Boyton,  Rosalie,  Tommy  Keith,  Eurydice,  and 
a  seedling  ;  Mr,  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  good  aecond  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  third. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  showing 
good  flowers  of  Donovan,  Little  Jack,  Emily  Hopper,  Arthur  West, 
Madge,  Little  Joe,  Abundance,  Doctor  Jim,  Mary  Kirk,  Sunshine,  Little 
Dorrit,  and  Tommy  Keith  ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  and  Geo,  Humphries, 
•Caippenham,  were  second  and  third  in  the  foregoing  order. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  singles  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons  occupied  the  post  of  honour  with  Lady  Whitehead,  The  Bride, 
Amos  Perry,  Eclipse,  W.  C.  Harvey,  Miss  Linnaker,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  Conninck,  Aurora,  Rosebank  Cardinal,  Miss  Henshaw,  Marion 
Hood,  Miss  Morland,  May  Sharpe,  Duke  of  York,  Demon,  Formosa, 
Miss  Glasscock,  Paragon,  Duchess  of  Ananlt,  Miss  Roberts,  Alice  Seale, 
Victoria,  and  Beauty’s  Eyes ;  Mr.  M,  V.  Seale  followed,  he  being  the 
only  other  exhibitor. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  won  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  any  dark  Show 
or  Fancy  variety  with  James  Cocker  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  West  second  with 
Wm.  Rawlings  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Starting  third.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  also  first 
with  six  blooms  of  a  light  variety,  showing  John  Walker.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  A.  Starting 
third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  edged  variety  Mr,  J.  Walker  was  first  with 
Miss  Cannell,  Mr.  M.  V,  Seale  second  with  J.  T.  West,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  third.  Mr.  J.  Walker  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  yellow 
variety,  showing  John  Hickling.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second  with 
William  Powell,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  third  with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  G.  Humphries  had  the  best  six  striped  blooms,  showing  Frank 
Pearce  ;  Mr,  J,  Walker  was  second  with  Hercules  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
third  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  M .  V.  Seale  was  to  the  front  for  six 
tipped  blooms,  showing  Mrs.  Saunders ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  and 
J.  Walker  were  placed  second  and  third,  both  showing  the  same  variety. 

Amateurs. — In  this  section  Mr.  R.  Burgin  had  the  best  twenty-four 
Show  and  Fancy  blooms,  showing  J.  T.  West,  Crimson  Globe,  Perfection, 
W.  Rawlings,  Ethel  Britton,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Gaiety, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Walton,  James  Cocker,  Mrs,  Saunders,  T.  W, 
Girdlestone,  John  Walker,  Prince  Bismarck,  John  Standish,  Henry 
Bekford,  R.  T,  Rawlings,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Duke  of  Fife,  Burgundy, 
Vice-President,  Colonist,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham.  Mr,  F.  W. 
Fellowes,  Linton,  took  the  second  award  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs, 
Bristol,  third  in  a  keen  competition. 

Mr.  A.  Starting,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Havering,  was 
first  for  twelve  Show  blooms,  with  Mr.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  P.  McKenzie, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Champion  Rollo,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  William  Rawlings, 
T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Miss  Cannell,  Willie  Garrett,  J.  T.  West,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr.  S.  Copper,  Chippenham,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham,  third,  Mr.  E,  Jeflieries  had  the  best  six 
Show  blooms,  followed  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Keep,  Streatham,  and  A.  Muntz, 
Slough,  second  and  third. 

Mr.  S.  Cooper  had  the  best  twelve  Fancies,  showing  Dazzler,  Rev, 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Comedian,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Frank  Pearce,  Edmund 
Boston,  Matthew  Campbell,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Buffalo  Bill,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Lottie  Eckford  and  a  sport.  Mr.  S.  Anstiss  Brill,  was  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  third.  Mr.  W.  Wheeler, 
Henley-on-Thames,  had  the  best  half-dozen  Fancies,  followed  by  Messrs. 
A.  Starting  and  R.  Burgin  second  and  third.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  was  an 
easy  winner  with  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  followed  by  Mr, 
W.  Mist  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
third.  The  competition  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  was  keen,  Mr.  S. 
Cooper  winning,  Mr.  Davey,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Sloane,  Esq.,’ Chari  wood, 
second,  and  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berkhamstead.  The  first  prize  for  nine 
bunches  of  Cactus  blooms  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick  ;  Messrs. 
Daney  and  R.  C.  West,  gardener  to  H,  J.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Salisbury, 
taking  second  and  third  places.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  won  a  gold  medal  for 
twelve  blooms  of  any  Cactus  with  Mrs.  Fell. 

For  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  containing  ten  blooms  each,  Mr.  James 
Stredwick  was  first  with  a  good  stand,  second  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  and  third 
Mr.  Lewis  Fewkes,  Birmingham.  Mr.  G.  Wyatt,  gardener  to 
•G.  Hilditcb,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  had  the  best  six  bunches,  containing  six 
blooms  each,  the  second  and  third  awards  going  to  Messrs.  W.  Parrott, 
Sevenoaks,  and  S.  Cooper  in  the  order  named.  T,  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
showed  a  splendid  stand  of  singles,  which  won  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches,  containing  ten  blooms  each.  Mr.  W.  Mist  took  the  second 


award  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  the  third.  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq.,  was  to 
the  front  with  six  bunches  of  singles,  containing  six  blooms  each  ;  second 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  and  third  Mr.  W.  Parrott. 

Miss  Hudson,  Gnnnersbury,  won  first  prize  for  an  epergne  of  Dahlia 
blooms  with  an  elegant  arrangement.  Mr.  W,  Mist  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Bast  Finchley,  third. 

First-class  certificates  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  for  new 
China  Rose  Queen  Mab ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Iona, 
Pompon  Dahlias  Guinevere,  Ganymede ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  for 
Cactus  Dahlias  Mrs.  Gordon  Sloane,  Leopold  Seymour  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale 
for  Pompon  Dahlia  Spitfire  ;  Mr.  i’.  W.  Girdlestone  for  single  Dahlias 
Trilby,  Emmie,  Folly  Tighe,  Naomi,  Polly  Bccles  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  West  for 
Pompon  Dahlias  Dr.  Jim,  Robert  Fyfe  ;  Mr.  John  Green  for  decorative 
Dahlia  Aurora  ;  Mr.  G.  St.  P.  Harris  for  Fancy  Dahlias  Mabel,  Queen  of 
Autumn ;  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Charles  Woodbridge ; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  for  white  decorative  Dahlia  Miss  Webster  ;  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  &  Co.  for  Cactus  Dahlias  Starfish,  Keynes  White, 
Cycle  ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Fantasy. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits, 

The  exhibits  in  the  non-competitive  section  of  the  exhibition  were 
fairly  numerous  and  well  diversified.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  space  with  a  collection  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  comprising  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  ;  some  boxes  of 
cut  Roses,  consisting  of  those  especially  useful  for  autumn  flowering,  and 
a  stand  of  Apples,  in  which  were  many  varieties.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  a  stand  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias. 
The  arrangement  was  rather  stiff,  and  detracted  somewhat  from  the  good 
effect  made  by  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  had  an  exhibit  comprising,  besides  a 
fair  number  of  Dahlias,  several  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 

The  exhibit  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  con¬ 
sisted  of  hardy  flowers  in  good  numbers,  with  several  Dahlias  of  high 
quality.  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Ye  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  small 
stand  of  hardy  flowers  of  good  quality ;  Mr.  Reid,  Beckenham  Hill, 
sending  Dahlias.  The  arrangement  of  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  was  very  striking  and  effective.  The  varieties 
comprised  amongst  others  Mrs.  H.  Cannell.  Miss  Irene  Cannell,  F.  Blake, 
Matchless,  Blanche  Keith,  Delicata,  Aphrodite,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
M.  Peart.  A  number  of  Pompon  varieties  was  also  included  in  this 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits.  The  superb  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
for  which  the  firm  is  renowned,  were  admirably  utilised  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  group.  Ferns  and  Palms  being  used  as  a  foil  for  the  perfect 
single  and  double  flowers.  The  cut  flowers  mostly  consisted  of  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers  in  splendid  form,  besides  boxes  of  Roses  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples. 

WELLINGBOROUGH. — September  5th. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  working  men  in  Wellingborough, 
especially  among  the  shoemakers,  who  are  enthusiastic  florists,  and  who 
cultivate  the  Dahlia  with  considerable  success,  and  having  had  pleasant 
controversies  among  themselves  as  to  who  grew  the  best  Dahlias,  they 
determined  to  hold  a  Dahlia  show  in  combination  with  some  classes  for 
other  flowers,  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  fortunate  in  having 
found  in  Mr,  Thomas  Rendered,  a  townsman  of  considerable  note,  a 
leader  in  whom  they  have  the  highest  confidence  ;  and  Mr.  Rendered 
being  also  an  enthusiastic  gardener  and  Dahlia  grower,  no  better 
President  could  be  found,  and  an  active  Committee  being  formed,  it  was 
determined  to  have  what  they  hope  to  make,  and  what  it  is  likely  they 
will  be  successful  in  making,  a  Midland  Dahlia  exhibition.  The  first 
show  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  5th  inst.,  which  was  full 
of  exhibits,  and  which  promised  remarkably  well  for  the  future.  The 
Treasurer  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Ball,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Spriggs  of  Grove 
Street,  also  a  successful  amateur  gardener,  who  staged  some  very  good 
Dahlias  indeed,  not  for  competition. 

Six  classes  for  Dahlias,  in  addition  to  others  for  fruit,  plants,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  were  open  to  all  comers.  In  that  for  twenty-four 
Dahlias,  Show  or  Fancy,  distinct,  Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Northampton,  were  first,  having  some  good  flowers,  with  a 
few  rather  beyond  their  best,  the  leading  blooms  being  Maud  Fellowes, 
Ruby  Gem,  William  Rawlings,  Rebecca,  Major  Barttelot,  Peacock,  Mis, 
Gladstone,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Colonist,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  George  Rawlings, 
Duchess  of  York,  and  Arthur  Rawlings.  Mr.  Thomas  Rendered  was 
second,  his  blooms  showing  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rainstorm  of  the 
previous  night.  He  had  in  good  character  Constancy,  Peacock,  Geo. 
Rawlings,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Henry  Bekford,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  In 
the  twelve  varieties  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  first,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Sheppard,  Althorp,  was  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Rendered  third,  much  the 
same  varieties  as  in  the  previous  class  being  staged. 

With  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  or  decorative  Dahlias,  the  flowers 
shown  singly  on  boards,  Mr.  T.  Rendered  came  in  a  good  first,  having  in 
fine  character  J.  E.  Frewer,  glossy  vermilion  ;  Purple  Prince,  a  good 
shaded  purple  variety  ;  Lady  Penzance,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Bertha 
Mawley,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Cannell,  and  Delicata,  with  some  of 
the  best  of  the  decorative  types  ;  second  Mr.  J.  York,  Desborough,  and 
third  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  &  Sons.  With  twelve  blooms.  Cactus  or 
decorative,  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheppard  was  first  also  with  good  fresh  blooms, 
having  in  good  character  Mrs.  F.  Fell,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mrs.  Bennett, 
soft  crimson ;  Gloriosa,  St.  Catherine,  and  Delicata ;  second  Mr.  H. 
Brindley,  Dexborough ;  third  Mr.  J.  Yorke. 
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The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  six  in  a  bunch,  came  from 
llessrs.  T.  Perkins  &  Sons,  the  flowers  somewhat  large,  bat  fresh  and 
clean  ;  among  them  E.  F,  Jungker.  Fashion,  Golden  Gem,  Darkness, 
White  Aster,  lolanthe.  Whisper,  and  Eurydice.  Messrs.  H.  E.  &  W.  Lacke, 
nurserymen,  Wellingborough,  were  second  with  twelve  bunches  of  single 
Dahlias,  six  in  a  bunch.  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  Sons  were  again  first, 
having  large  and  somewhat  coarse  blooms  of  James  Scobie,  Chilwell 
Gem,  W.  A.  Hardy,  Lutea  gran'diflora,  Mrs.  Goldring,  Negress,  and  White 
•Queen,  a  set  of  single  varieties  which  for  exhibition  purposes  should 
be  changed  for  something  of  a  newer  and  more  refined  character. 

In  the  amateurs*  division  the  best  twelve  Dahlias,  Show  or  Fancy, 
came  from  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Wellingborough.  Mr.  T.  Hall  was  second. 
With  six  blooms  Mr.  W.  Mason  was  first,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Ball  second,  the 
varieties  much  as  those  previously  named.  Mr.  Robinson  had  the  best 
twelve  Cactus  and  decorative ;  Mr.  Mason  taking  the  second  prize  ;  but 
he  came  in  first  with  six  blooms  ;  Mr.  W.  Partridge  being  second. 
With  six  cut  blooms,  any  varieties,  in  which  almost  all  the  types  com¬ 
peted,  Mr.  A.  Robinson  came  first  with  two  blooms  each  of  three  varieties 
of  Cactus.  Mr.  F.  Coles  was  second.  Pompons  of  poor  quality  were  also 
shown  in  this  division. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Roses  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  &  Sons  were 
first,  having  a  few  pretty  Teas  and  some  fair  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Mr. 
J.  Hayes,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  was  second.  Mr. 
J.  Iver,  Wellingborough,  had  the  best  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
having  a  good  piece  of  Livlstonia  australis.  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  in 
bloom,  and  very  good  specimens  of  Adiantum  Oweni,  grandiceps,  Pacotti, 
and  Grande.  Mr.  Hayes  was  second,  having  a  nice  piece  of  Kentia 
australis,  Lapageria  rosea,  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  a  fine  piece  of  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  and  two  others. 

In  the  open  classes  for  fruit  of  six  distinct  species  Mr,  Hayes  was  a 
good  first  with  a  fine  Queen  Pine,  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes,  Pears,  Figs, 
Nectarines,  and  Melons.  Mr.  J.  Glaminster,  Hardingstone,  was  second. 
The  best  dish  of  culinary  Apples  was  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  from  Mr.  G. 
Douglas,  Wellingborough.  Mr.  T.  Pendered  was  second  with  the  same, 
and  Messrs.  Clayson  &  Sons  third  with  a  dish  of  fine  Annie  Elizabeth. 
The  best  dessert  Apple  was  Lady  Sudeley  from  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Pendered 
again  second  with  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  the  same  variety  took  the 
third  prize.  The  best  dish  of  Pears  was  Souvenir  de  CongrSs  from  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  H.  Arkwright,  Knuston  Hall,  was  second  with  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  very  good  ;  and  Mr,  T.  Pendered  third  with  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
The  best  Plums  were  Cox’s  Emperor,  Jefferson,  and  Pond’s  Seedling. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  there  were  classes  for  Asters  and  Roses; 
The  weather  had  seriously  affected  the  flowers.  Plants  were  also  shown, 
and  they  comprised  good  specimen  Vallota  purpurea.  Plumbago  capensis 
alba,  and  Ferns. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  open  class 
came  from  Mr.  Hayes,  all  good  ;  but  his  Turnips  and  Potatoes  were  over- 
large.  Mr.  J.  Glamister  was  second.  In  the  amateurs’ division  the  best 
collection  of  six  varieties  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Clark,  Mr,  J.  Lichfield 
taking  the  second  prize,  both  grown  at  Rushden.  There  were  classes 
ior  Beans,  Peas,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  and  Carrots,  in  which 
some  good  examples  were  staged. 

Among  miscellaneous  collections  Messrs,  T.  Perkins  &  Sons  had 
plants  and  bouquets ;  Messrs.  H.  E.  &  W.  Lacke  a  good  collection  of  fine 
Apples  from  small  trees  ;  and  Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham,  bunches  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  among  them  his  new  variety  Aurora,  to  which  a  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded. 


ASTER  DIPLOSTEPHIOIDES. 

We  give  an  engraving  (fig.  51)  of  this  fine  and  somewhat  rare  Aster 
That  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  gardens  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
Described  in  1836  by  De  Candolle  in  his  “  Prodromus”  under  the  name 
of  Heterocbaeta  diplostephioides  and  figured  in  the  “  Bot.  Mag.,”  t.  6718, 
it  would  have  been  frequently  met  with  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  true 
perennial  in  most  gardens.  This  is  not  so,  however,  as  in  many  places  it 
proves  to  be  only  a  biennial.  In  several  instances  which  have  come 
within  notice  it  has  not,  however,  proved  so  satisfactory,  and  has 
consequently  been  discarded.  This  appears  to  be  a  common  occurrence 
with  many  plants  from  the  Himalayas,  of  which  A,  diplostephioides  is  a 
native.  Many  of  them  are  very  fastidious  in  their  ways,  and  while 
flourishing  in  some  gardens  are  failures  in  others. 

A.  diplostephioides  grows  from  16  to  24  inches  in  height  and 
produces  beautiful  flowers  of  large  size,  in  some  cases  nearly  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  ray  florets  are  bright  blue  purple  with  a  bronzy  coloured 
zone  and  a  blackish  purple  disc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  successful 
culture  in  some  gardens  may  lead  to  it  being  more  frequently  seen. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  60,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Oollins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Tying'  and  Nailing  Wall  Trees. — All  trees  needing  attention 
in  this  respect  should  be  dealt  with  as  opportunity  offers.  A  regular 
system  of  securing  the  shoots  selected  for  retaining  has  the  effect  of 
preserving  the  trees  in  good  shape,  and  of  insuring  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  ripening  of  the  new  wood.  Both  are  points  of  importance,  the 
first  on  account  of  the  permanent  appearance  which  the  trees  will 
present,  the  second  in  order  that  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit  may  be 
produced  the  following  and  future  years.  There  are  other  objects 
attained.  Crowding  is  avoided  because  the  superfluous  shoots  are  readily 
detected  and  quickly  suppressed.  The  warmth  of  the  wall  assists  the 
ripening  processes,  thoroughly  ripe  consolidated  tissues  being  better  able 
to  withstand  unfavourable  winters.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello 
Cherries  are  the  fruits  chiefly  managed  on  this  system,  but  it  is  also 
applied,  though  not  quite  so  generally,  to  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 

Sbortenlng  Summer  Orowths.— Where  the  foreright  or  lateral 
shoots  emanating  from  the  spur  clusters  on  restricted  trees  in  any 
position  have  been  allowed  to  extend  unchecked,  such  ought  now  to  be 
cut  back  to  the  fourth  leaf.  It  is  late  to  advise  this  method  of  summer 
pruning,  but  it  is  better  than  leaving  the  growths  at  full  length  until 
the  winter  pruning.  Frequently  it  is  found  that  old  established  trees 
possess  a  sufficient  number  of  spurs,  though  they  may  be  rather  weak, 
without  originating  more  by  shortening  lateral  shoots.  In  such  cases  the 
latter  may  be  cut  out  entirely,  removing  them  close  to  their  origin. 
This  will  allow  of  the  energies  of  the  trees  being  diverted  to  the  support 
of  the  short,  weak  spurs,  strengthening  them  considerably,  but  not  at 
this  late  date  inciting  them  into  fresh  growth.  Should  this  happen 
with  many  of  the  spurs  the  object  aimed  at  would  be  frustrated.  It 
would  certainly  show  that  root  pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check 
exuberant  growth. 

Shortening  Sub-lateral  Orqioths. — Early  shortened  summer  growths 
on  restricted  trees,  whether  on  walls  or  in  the  open,  in  many  cases  have 
again  broken  into  growth  from  the  upper  bud  or  buds.  Prune  such  back 
to  the  first  leaf,  which  will  prevent  the  sap  being  drawn  away  from  the 
lower  buds  where  fruit  spurs,  it  is  desirable,  should  form.  This  produc¬ 
tion  of  secondary  growth  is  evidence  of  vigour,  though  not  of  so  power¬ 
ful  character  that  the  management  indicated  will  not  keep  it  in  check. 

Tblnnlngr  Gooseberry  Bnsbes. — Gooseberry  bushes  make  large 
quantities  of  growth  in  one  season,  comparatively  young  trees  frequently 
doing  so  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  wood  being  properly  ripened 
owing  to  their  crowded  state.  This  renders  it  imperative  to  judiciously 
regulate  the  growths  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  and  air  to  act 
upon  the  leaves.  The  winter  pruning  will  be  much  simplified,  being 
almost  rendered  unnecessary  if  the  treatment  in  question  is  carried  out 
at  the  present  time  in  a  complete  manner.  The  above  refers  to  free 
grown  bushes  which  are  pruned  on  the  principle  of  retaining  an  ample 
number  of  well  placed  young  shoots. 

Standard  Tlam  Trees. — Trees  cleared  of  their  crops  may  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  the  purpose  of  noting  any  irregularities  in  growth, 
and  remedying  them  by  disposing  the  branches  to  the  best  advantage 
and  cutting  out  dead  wood.  In  addition  a  thorough  washing  with  the 
garden  engine  from  various  points  would  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
cleansing  the  ‘oliage. 

Raspberry  Qaarters. — Cut  out  close  to  the  ground  all  the  old 
bearing  canes  and  thin  out  the  weakest  of  the  new  growths,  retaining 
five  or  six  of  the  best  to  each  clump  or  stool.  If  planted  in  lines  then 
thin  out  to  reasonable  distances.  The  strongest  canes  will  produce  the 
best  fruit.  Dig  up  suckers  springing  out  of  the  ground  at  a  distance 
away  from  the  plants  if  not  wanted  for  new  plantations.  Fork  out  all 
strong  weeds,  hoeing  the  remainder,  and  spread  over  the  roots  a  layer  of 
rich  manure,  the  fertilising  elements  in  which  will  be  washed  among  the 
surface  fibres  by  the  autumn  rains.  Raspberries  should  always  be 
manured  from  the  surface,  seldom,  if  ever,  employing  fork  or  spade  to  bury 
the  manure,  especially  within  the  space  fully  occupied  with  a  network 
of  fibrous  roots. 

Gatberlngr  Fruit. — Trees  having  fruit  approaching  maturity  must 
be  frequently  looked  over  in  order  that  the  most  forward  may  be  gathered 
before  they  fall,  which  renders  them  useless  for  keeping  long.  Con¬ 
siderable  difference  is  noticeable  in  the  time  of  ripening  on  one  tree 
alone,  and  it  is  wise  to  gather  at  short  intervals,  that  the  individual 
fruits  may  be  secured  in  the  best  condition.  The  first  tinge  of  ripeness 
is  usually  a  test  of  their  fitness  to  gather,  and  :f  the  fruits  are  raised  to 
an  horizontal  position  the  stalks  detach  themselves  from  the  spurs.  If 
left  until  ripening  advances  too  far  the  fruits  are  mealy.  If  gathered 
too  soon  they  are  liable  to  shrivel,  an  obvious  disadvantage  both  in 
appearance  and  flavour. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Midseason  Houses. — When  the  Grapes  have  been  cleared 
from  the  Vines  divest  the  shoots  of  their  laterals  down  to  the  principal 
buds,  which  are  to  be  retained  for  next  year’s  fruiting ;  but  be  careful 
to  avoid  injuring  the  old  leaves,  fo^  upon  their  preservation  in  health 
depends  the  maturation  and  plumping  of  the  buds,  also  the  storing  of 
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nutrition  in  the  adjacent  wood  as  well  as  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
which  is  essential  to  a  good  break  and  a  proper  development  of  the 
bunches  in  their  early  stages  next  season.  Allow  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  in  the  case  of  luxuriant  or  young  VineS;  or  where  there  is  the 
least  doubt  about  the  thorough  maturity  of  the  wood,  maintain  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  After  the  removal  of  the  laterals  clear 
off  the  remains  of  the  mulching  or  remove  the  loose  surface  soil, 
particularly  near  the  collar  of  the  Vines,  picking  the  old  soil  from 
amongst  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh  lumpy  loam  in  its  place.  Avoid 
burying  the  roots  deeply  ;  a  couple  of  inches  is  deep  enough.  They 
will  push  adventitious  roots  into  the  new  material,  and  these  can  be 
encouraged  to  any  extent  by  timely  surface  dressings  or  light  mulchings 
when  the  Vines  are  in  need  of  support  another  season.  If  a  handful  of 
approved  Vine  manure  per  square  yard  is  applied,  it  will  aid  the  Vines 
wonderfully  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  another  year.  Inside  borders 
will  need  watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist.  In  the  case 
of  borders  that  are  only  partially  made  a  breadth  of  about  2  feet  may  be 
added  to  the  front,  choosing  dry  weather  for  the  operation,  and  com¬ 
pressing  the  materials  moderately.  If  inside  afford  a  good  watering  ;  if 
outside  it  will  not  be  necessary  unless  the  compost  is  dry. 

Late  Mvseats. — The  thin-skinned  Muscats,  as  Canon  Hall  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  also  Madresfield  Court,  are  very  impatient  of  a  stagnant 
and  moist  atmosphere,  the  two  former  spotting  and  the  latter  cracking. 
They  require  fire  heat  until  thoroughly  ripe,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air  in  the  daytime  and  enough  at  night,  with  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
to  insure  a  circulation  of  air  and  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  berries,  being  careful  to  admit  air  rather  freely  on  fine  mornings. 
Continue  this  until  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  finished,  when  a  gradual 
reduction  of  temperature  may  be  made  to  about  50®  at  night.  Bu*^  there 
must  not  be  any  great  hurry  in  this,  as  the  Grapes  put  on  colour  long 
after  they  appear  finished,  and  improve  in  quality  so  long  as  there  are  any 
leaves  on  the  Vines.  Keep  the  border  moist  by  watering  as  necessary 
in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  for  though  the  leaves  become  yellow  at 
the  edges  they  have  green  parts  that  are  more  or  less  useful  in  elaborating 
and  storing  food.  Moisture  must  be  kept  down  by  free  ventilation  ;  it 
is  pent-up  air  with  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  from  sun  heat  in 
the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  or  at  any  time,  which  causes  moisture  to 
condense  on  the  berries  and  produce  spot,  when  the  berries  speedily 
decay. 

Late  Thick- shinned  Graq)es.  —These  are  less  affected  by  atmospheric 
moisture  than  thin-skinned,  Mrs.  Pince  shrivelling  in  a  house  where 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  rot.  They 
are  also  liable  to  give  evidence  of  finish  that  will  not  bear  close  exami¬ 
nation,  therefore  make  sure  that  the  berries  are  well  finished  quite  up 
to  the  shank  before  ceasing  the  needful  aid  from  fire  heat.  In  a  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere  Gros  Col  man  sometimes  splits  at  the  nose  of  the  berries 
when  ripening,  also  Gros  Guillaume  in  less  degree.  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downe’s  finish  better  and  in  legs  time  than  other  late  thick-skinned 
Grapes ;  then  the  latter  should  be  given  more  time,  also  the  white 
varieties,  Trebbiano  and  Syrian,  and  after  they  are  apparently  finished 
a  temperature  of  about  55°  should  be  assured,  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  by 
day  and  a  circulation  of  air  until  the  foliage  is  giving  indications  of 
falling,  when  a  temperature  of  50°  is  sufficient. 

The  inside  border  should  be  watered  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day 
and  air  be  freely  admitted,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  moisture  as  its 
confinement  that  causes  berries  to  spot  and  crack.  Outside  borders  will 
be  quite  damp  enough  from  the  recent  rains.  In  case  of  very  heavy 
rains  it  is  advisable  to  cover  outside  borders  with  spare  lights  to  throw 
the  water  off,  especially  where  this  is  liable  to  hold  moisture. 

Late  Hamburghs. — Houses  of  these  that  were  allowed  to  start 
naturally  may  need  a  little  fire  heat  to  colour  and  finish  the  Grapes 
satisfactorily,  as  they  will  when  it  is  hopeless  to  do  anything  more  with 
the  thick-skinned  varieties.  They  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  circulation  of  air 
constantly  and  free  ventilation  when  favourable.  Water  the  inside 
border  if  necessary,  and  when  the  Grapes  are  only  partially  advanced  in 
ripening.  Only  restrict  the  laterals  to  prevent  overcrowding,  as  a  good 
spread  of  foliage  over  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  sun  taking  colour  out  of  them  when  ripe.  When  the  Grapes 
are  thoroughly  finished  reduce  the  temperature,  maintaining  it  at  about 
60°  by  artificial  means  by  day  and  5°  less  at  night,  with  a  little  air 
constantly. 

Young  Vine’s. — Afford  every  encouragement  essential  to  the  perfecting 
of  their  growths,  keeping  the  foliage  clean,  removing  all  laterals,  as  growth 
produced  after  this  time  is  of  little  value,  and  maintain  a  warm,  well- 
ventilated  atmosphere  until  the  canes  are  thoroughly  matured.  Any 
supernumeraries  intended  to  fruit  next  season  should  have  the  laterals  cut 
away  to  the  principal  buds,  leaving,  however,  an  outlet  for  the  sap  by  a 
few  joints  of  the  laterals  beyond  the  length  of  cane  to  which  they  are  to 
be  shortened,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  principal  leaves.  If  the 
wood  does  not  ripen  kindly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  keeping  the  house 
rather  close  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to  get  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90°  from 
sun  heat,  opening  the  ventilators  at  night.  Afford  sufficient  water  at  the 
roots  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp. 

Cucumbers. — Tits  and  Frames  — The  temperature  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  about  65°  at  night  by  renovating  the  linings  as  necessary,  and 
placing  night  coverings  over  the  lights  to  prevent  too  great  reduction  of 
the  heat.  Keep  the  foliage  thin  hy  removing  bad  leaves  and  exhausted 
growths,  dressing  the  outs  or  wounds  with  quicklime,  and  close  early  in 
the  afternoon  so  as  to  husband  as  much  of  the  sun’s  heat  as  possible. 
Afford  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging,  and  sprinkle 
the  plants  on  fine  afternoons  and  soon  after  midday. 


Autumn  Fruiters. — Every  attention  must  be  given  these  as  regards 
affording  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  removing  superfluous  laterals 
so  as  to  guard  against  an  overcrowded  condition  of  the  growths,  taking 
off  surplus  fruit,  staminate  flowersrand  tendrils,  avoiding  overcropping, 
and  not  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants  after  it  becomes  fit 
for  use.  It  will  keep  several  days  in  a  cool  place  with  the  neck  end  stoed 
in  a  saucer  of  water.  Secure  a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  available 
surfaces  other  than  the  plants  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
syringing  the  plants  early  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days,  Train  and 
regulate  the  growths  about  twice  a  week,  pinching  the  laterals  or  shoots 
one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  and  retain  no  more  foliage 
than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light.  Supply  water  as  required,  that  and 
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liquid  manure  being  of  the  same  temperature  as  thehouse*.  To  encourage 
growth  earth  up  the  roots  as  they  show  at  the  sides  of  the  hillocks  or 
ridges,  only  just  covering  up  the  roots  at  each  time  of  their  showing,  the 
soil  having  been  placed  in  the  house  so  as  to  become  warmed  through 
before  use. 

Winter  Fruiters.  —  If  these  have  not  been  planted  out  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  affecting  it,  or  if  the  house  is  not  ready  shift  the  plants 
into  larger  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  near  the  glass.  If  there  has 
been  eelworm  in  the  house  remove  every  particle  of  soil  and  fermenting 
or  other  material,  and  disinfect  it  by  means  of  ammoniacal  liquor  from 
gas  works,  spreading  the  material  about  1  foot  thick,  and  watering  it 
with  the  gas  liquor  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  applying 
with  a  rose  watering-can  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  per  square  yard.  Let 
lie  overnight,  then  turn,  and  again  water  with  the  diluted  gas  liquor,  and 
after  lying  overnight,  turn  and  mix  thoroughly.  This  will  destroy  all 
contained  animal  life,  and  the  soil  will  be  much  enriched.  With  a 
pound  of  freshly  burned  lime  (stone),  slaked,  and  spread  on  each  square 
yard,  and  mixed  through  the  soil,  it  will  be  almost  as  rich  and  service¬ 
able  as  turfy  loam,  being  everything  desired  after  being  further  improved 
by  adding  a  handful  (about  4  ozs.)  of  a  mixture  of  dissolved  bones  and 
kainit  in  equal  parts  per  square  yard  for  a  foot  depth  of  soil,  giving  this 
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a  few  days  only  before  ase,  or  not  for  a  few  days  after  treatment  with 
the  lime,  otherwise  some  of  the  chlorine  may  go  over  to  the  lime  and 
form  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  more  or  less  inimical  to  useful  vegetation. 
Where  gas  liqaor  cannot  be  had  fresh  gas  lime  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  2  lbs.  per  square  yard,  mixing  it  evenly  with  the  soil  to  a  foot  depth. 
Tliis  sterilises  the  earth  for  some  time,  indeed  until  it  becomes  changed 
into  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  or  its  poisonous  properties,  chiefly 
■cyanogen,  have  passed  off.  This  occupies  about  six  months,  as  soil  so 
treated  shonld  not  be  used  again  until  the  spring  when  operated  on 
in  autumn. 

The  house  must  also  be  scalded,  using  boiling  (or  as  near  as  may 
Tie)  water  on  the  walls  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  pests  in 
the  crevices  and  holes  sufficiently  hot  to  compass  their  destruction. 
Then  cleanse  the  woodwork  with  warm  water  and  carbolic  or  petroleum 
■softsoap,  using  a  brush,  limewashing  the  walls,  and  making  all  as  clean 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  as  possible.  Remember  that  none  of  these 
■measures  is  of  any  use  unless  the  soil  is  also  disinfected,  for  the 
eelworms  are  chiefly  introduced  in  the  soil,  and  for  that  matter  root 
mites,  it  not  being  possible  to  And  loam  or  other  soil  containing  the 
root  stems  and  nitrogenic  nodosities  of  leguminous  plants  entirely  free 
from  eelworms  and  mites,  their  attacks  being  chiefly  confined  to  organic 
matter,  dead  or  living,  especially  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  their  attacks  are 
most  pronounced  on  plants  grown  in  such  soil.  Heating  the  turf 
through  to  a  temperature  above  125°  is  the  simplest  means  of  freeing  it 
from  parasites  of  this  nature  ;  but  scalding  with  water  equally  sterilises 
the  soil  as  regards  spores  of  fungi,  seeds  of  weeds,  and  animals  of  every 
kind. 

If  fermenting  material  is  used  for  bottom  heat  it  should  be  in 
preparation  by  throwing  into  a  heap,  damping,  and  turning  over  to 
induce  fermentation  and  the  dissipation  of  noxious  vapours  before 
making  up  the  beds.  Bottom  heat,  however,  is  better  supplied  by  hot- 
water  pipes  surrounded  and  covered  with  rubble,  or  placed  in  a 
chamber  under  the  bed. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Polnsettlas. — Poinsettias  are  not  growing  satisfactorily  under  cold 
frame  treatment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  encourage  them  by  artificial 
heat.  They  should  be  kept  growing  steadily,  air  being  admitted  freely 
whenever  the  weather  is  warm.  When  fire  heat  is  used  leave  a  little 
air  on  tbe  frame  both  day  and  night.  Water  with  care  those  plants  that 
are  compelled  to  be  grown  in  cold  frames,  or  the  roots  will  perish, 
and  result  in  the  lower  leaves  turning  yellow  and  eventually  falling. 
Euphorbias,  Plumbagos,  and  other  plants  of  a  like  nature  will  do 
better  if  they  can  have  gentle  heat  while  the  present  sunless  weather 
continues. 

Begonias. — Though  practically  at  a  standstill  in  cold  frames  no 
harm  will  result  to  plants  that  are  well  advanced  and  already  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Care  is  needed  in 
not  giving  too  much  water  or  allowing  the  atmosphere  about  the  plants 
to  become  too  moist.  The  foliage  is  liable  to  damp,  especially  large- 
foliaged  forms  of  the  B.  manicata  type.  Water  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  maintain  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  about  the  plants. 
Those  in  a  backward  state  of  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  gentle 
heat.  Do  not  grow  them  too  warm  or  too  close.  If  they  are  to  flower 
well  firm  sturdy  growth  is  necessary.  Place  into  4-inch  pots  all  young 
plants  of  B.  nitida  alba  and  B.  rosea,  also  B.  Ingrami  and  others  that  are 
well  rooted.  Cuttings  of  the  last  may  still  be  rooted ;  they  will  be 
useful  in  spring  if  wintered  in  small  pots.  The  forms  of  B.  nitida 
rooted  now  will  also  be  useful  in  the  stove  in  spring.  Place  into  4-inch 
pots  seedlings  of  B.  semperflorens  varieties,  and  transfer  smaller  plants 
from  the  seed  pans  into  small  pots.  B.  semperflorens  carminea  when 
rooted  should  be  grown  in  a  light  position,  where  it  can  enjoy  a  little 
warmth.  When  ready  for  transference  into  4-inch  pots  remove  the 
points  of  the  plants  to  induce  them  to  throw  up  from  the  base.  Where 
stage  room  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  stock  of  Begonias  needed  for  cutting 
they  can  be  grown  well  in  small  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
stoves  and  intermediate  houses.  Useful  baskets  can  be  formed  by  placing 
a  plant  of  B.  semperflorens  carminea  in  the  centre  and  B  Ingrami  round 
the  sides  of  it.  They  soon  become  a  mass  of  growth,  and  then  flower 
profusely.  Few  flowering  plants  are  more  useful  than  these  for  furnish¬ 
ing  vases  for  home  decoration.  Unfortunately  they  do  not  travel  well, 
<even  when  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pack  them. 

Xilllum  candldum. — Imported  bulbs  can  now  be  obtained,  and 
should  be  potte  1  for  early  flowering  without  delay.  Large  bulbs  should 
be  placed  singly  in  7-inch  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  two  parts,  the 
■other  part  being  composed  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  adding  one-seventh 
of  decayed  manure.  Cover  the  bulbs  about  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
and  stand  them  outside  if  a  cold  frame  cannot  be  devoted  to  them.  For 
oarly  flowering  it  is  better  to  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover 
the  surface  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  to  prevent  having  to  water  them 
too  frequently.  After  flowering  bulbs  can  be  lifted  from  the  open  borders 
and  potted  in  the  same  way.  The  flowering  stem  should  be  cut  down 
directly  the  plants  have  flowered,  the  sooner  they  are  lifted  and  repotted 
afterwards  the  better. 

Xilllum  Harrlsl. — Imported  bulbs  can  now  be  had,  and  as  they 
flower  before  the  old  L.  longiflornm  they  are  worth  growing  in  quantity. 
The  plants  are  highly  appreciated  either  for  grouping  or  for  cutting 
the  flowers.  Bulbs  potted  at  once  may  be  had  in  flower  by  Easter, 
liiliums  are  much  subject  to  attacks  of  aphides,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  them  without.  Keeping  the  plants  clean  after  they  once 
start  into  growth  is  the  greatest  difficulty  the  grower  has  to  contend 
against.  Large  bulbs  sbouid  be  placed  into  7-inch  pots,  those  of  a 


smaller  size  into  5  and  6-inch.  Use  the  compost  advised  for  L.  candidum, 
and  give  the  bulbs  the  same  treatment. 

Roman  Hyaclntbs. — A  good  number  of  these  should  be  potted  for 
early  flowering.  Place  five  bulbs  into  each  5-inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with  one-seventh  of  manure  added.  Be 
careful  that  the  soil  is  in  an  intermediate  state  for  moisture,  so  that  no 
water  is  needed  before  the  pots  are  placed  outside  and  covered  with 
ashes.  Successional  plants  should  be  potted  at  intervals  of  three  weeks 
or  a  month  until  the  end  of  October. 

Freeslas. — Pot  the  main  stock  of  home-grown  bulbs  thickly  together 
in  3  and  4-inch  pots.  The  bulbs  increase  rapidly  every  year,  and  the 
small  ones  should  be  placed  together  in  pans,  they  soon  make  flowering 
bulbs.  After  these  bulbs  are  potted  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
cover  the  surface  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  they  begin  to  grow. 
Whan  once  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth  place  them  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  enjoy  abundance  of  air.  If  hurried 
in  their  early  stages  they  seldom  do  well.  Freesias  are  most  useful 
for  cutting,  and  may  be  potted  in  batches  at  intervals  of  a  month 
according  to  the  demand. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Marketing  Honey. 

If  previous  instructions  have  been  carried  out,  very  little  work 
will  remain  to  be  done  in  the  apiary.  The  majority  of  the  stocks 
will  have  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  stores  to  last  them 
until  spring.  Bee-keepers  will  now  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  market 
for  their  produce.  Some  will  doubtless  be  in  the  happy  position 
of  having  sold  all  the  honey  they  possess,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  will  have  accepted  orders,  to  be  delivered  as  required, 
all  the  honey  they  have  to  offer.  In  the  latter  category  I  may 
class  myself,  having  received  orders  during  last  spring,  before  any 
surplus  was  stored,  for  more’  honey  than  I  have  obtained,  the  past 
season  not  being  a  favourable  one  in  this  district  (Midlands).  I 
will,  however,  devote  a  few  notes  to  this  subject  in  a  future  article. 
I  would  impress  on  all  bee-keepers,  whether  they  have  little  or 
much  honey  to  dispose  of,  the  necessity  of  placing  it  on  the  market 
in  as  neat  a  manner  as  possible.  I  am  afraid  many  bee-keepers  do 
not  give  as  much  attention  to  this  matter  as  it  deserves.  One  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  foreigner  in  this  respect,  not  only  in  the 
marketing  of  honey,  but  in  the  way  the  produce  from  other 
countries  is  placed  on  our  markets.  One  and  all  are  so  packed 
that  they  come  to  hand  in  admirable  condition,  although  in  many 
instances  they  have  travelled  thousands  of  miles. 

Packages  for  Comb  Honey. 

These  should  always  be  of  a  convenient  size,  and  the  aim  of 
bee-keepers  should  be  to  endeavour  to  please  the  eye.  A  well- 
finished  section  of  comb  honey  cannot  well  be  improved.  If  the 
wood  is  cleaned  of  all  propolis  nothing  more  in  a  general  way  is 
required.  The  stains  caused  by  this  are  sometimes  difiieult  to 
eradicate,  and  for  removing  them  I  find  nothing  better  than  coarse 
sandpaper.  This  will  quickly  make  them  look  as  clean  as  when 
first  they  left  the  manufacturer’s  hands,  and  will  sell  much  more 
readily  than  those  that  have  not  been  taken  any  trouble  with.  Some 
bee-keepers  glaze  their  sections.  This  is  done  by  cutting  some 
glass  the  same  size  as  the  sections  and  pasting  them  round  with 
some  gummed  paper.  This  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance 
but  it  adds  to  the  cost,  and  unless  specially  ordered  and  paid  for 
accordingly  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  it  in  an  extensive  way. 
Sections  •hoald  always  be  marked  with  a  pencil  or  stamped  on  the 
top,  so  that  they  may  always  be  stood  in  the  same  position  they 
occupied  in  the  hive.  There  will  then  be  less  danger  of  leakage,  and 
if  stored  in  a  dry  place  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time  without 
granulating. 

Oomb  honey  in  shallow  frames,  which  are  now  very  much  used 
by  some  bee-keepers  for  extracting  purposes,  and  also  for  comb 
honey  instead  of  using  sections,  does  not  sell  nearly  as  readily,  nor 
is  it  as  convenient  to  the  consumer  as  the  former.  In  packing 
comb  honey  for  travelling  either  long  or  short  distances  by  road  or 
rail  great  care  should  be  taken.  If  not  packed  firmly  it  is  easily 
damaged.  I  prefer  small  boxes  to  hold  about  two  dozen  sections, 
packed  in  single  layers,  and  they  invariably  travel  well.  I  have 
often  sent  them  long  distances  by  rail  without  a  complaint,  although 
only  common  deal  boxes  were  used. 

Packages  for  Run  Honey. 

For  honey  in  small  quantities  and  for  the  retail  trade  I  utilise 
the  1  lb.  screw-capped  glass  jars,  as  they  are  much  preferred  to  the 
tie-over  jars.  Those  I  use  are  of  English  manufacture,  and  as 
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they  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  works  at  a  cheap  rate  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
foreign  article.  For  large  quantities  the  patent  self-opening  tins 
to  hold  about  28  lbs.  are  of  useful  size  ;  but  I  find  it  is  not  safe  to 
send  them  long  distances  by  rail  unless  they  are  packed  in  boxes  or 
have  a  frame  of  wood  placed  round  them,  as  if  in  a  liquid  state 
they  are  liable  to  many  mishaps.  For  family  use  I  prefer  brown 
jars  holding  about  7  lbs.  This  I  have  found  a  useful  size,  and  may 
be  packed  to  travel  long  distances  if  placed  in  boxes  or  hampers 
with  plenty  of  packing  material  placed  between  them. 

Gkading  Honey, 

This  is  important,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  good 
sample  of  white  Clover  honey,  and  that  obtained  from  other  Bowers. 
It  is  much  better  to  keep  each  sample  separate  than  attempt  to 
mix  it.  I  have  known  instances  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  mixing  an  inferior  sample  with  a  good  one,  but  it  always 
ended  in  failure  ;  a  good  sample  will  invariably  sell  well.  If  it  ] 
does  not  it  will  pay  the  producer  to  hold  it  over  for  a  time.  With 
an  inferior  sample  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  advisable  to  accept 
the  first  fair  offer. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  offering  honey  that  is  not  of  good 
flavour  to  the  public.  It  may  be  dark  in  colour,  but  be  of  exquisite 
flavour  ;  if  it  is  not  it  is  much  better  to  feed  it  back  to  the  bees  to 
winter  on,  as  when  one  has  created  a  market  for  his  produce,  and 
has  a  reputation  for  supplying  a  good  article,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
run  any  risk  in  losing  it.  Honey  should  always  be  neatly  labelled, 
and  if  the  producer  has  bis  own  label  it  adds  to  the  finish  of  run 
honey  when  put  up  in  glass  jars,  and  is  a  mark  of  genuineness, 
many  tradesmen  preferring  them  for  this  reason  to  their  own 
labels. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


“  Blindness  ”  in  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  —  Variety  for 
Bate  Summer  Use  (A.  T.  II.'). — It  ia  very  unusual  for  plants  of  these 
to  become  “  blind”  after  planting  out,  as  it  is  a  defect  of  the  seed  bed 
plants,  they  usually  making  but  a  few  second  leaves,  and  if  closely 
scrmtinised  are  readily  detected  to  be  “blind” — that  is,  without  central 
or  stem  growth.  The  cause  of  blindness  is  usually  a  defect  of  seed 
formation — the  embryonic  plant  not  being  properly  developed  in  the 
seed.  It  also  arises  from  other  causes,  bat  that  mentioned  is  the  chief. 
An  excellent  variety  for  use  in  late  summer  is  Walcheren,  which  is  both 
a  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower — the  same  article.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April,  planting  oat  when  ready  in  good  rich 
soil,  and  as  yours  is  light,  making  moderately  firm,  supplying  water  or 
liquid  manure  between  the  rows  in  dry  weather. 

Warted  Roots  of  ?each  Tree  (C,  R.), — The  roots  are  badly 
war  ted,  the  excrescences  being  large  and  very  abundant,  so  much  this 
as  to  have  run  together  and  formed  cankerous  knobs  three  or  four 
times  more  in  diameter  than  when  normal.  Various  reasons  have  been 
given  for  such  growths,  some  assigning  them  to  eelworm,  others  to  mites, 
and  not  a  ftw  to  bacteria.  There  are  not  any  of  these  in  the  specimen, 
but  there  is  a  white  mould — threads  or  mycelial  hypbse  of  a  fungus,  and 
in  the  dead  parts  its  sclerotia  or  resting  form.  It  is  Dematophora 
necatrix,  but  not  in  a  luxuriant  condition,  otherwise  the  tree  would 
soon  succumb  to  its  attacks,  as  it  infests  the  bark  and  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  nourishment.  In  the  case  of  fruit  trees  the  health  and  bearing 
is  materially  prejudiced,  and  they  seldom  recover  from  the  attack.  The 
best  procedure  is  to  remove  the  tree  infested  bodily,  and  burn  the  roots, 
carefully  extracting  them  from  the  soil,  applying  a  liberal  dressing  of 
quicklime,  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil  that  has  been  occupied  with 
roots.  About  a  tenth  part  of  lime  should  be  used,  and  this  will  destroy 
the  mycelium  if  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  also  the  growths 
from  the  sclerotia.  With  the  loam  we  should  not  use  anything  but 
lime,  and  apply  it  to  the  turf  before  cutting,  using  half  hundredweight 
per  rod,  the  freshly  burned  lime  being  placed  in  little  heaps,  and  when 
slaked  spread  evenly  on  the  grass.  This  will  rid  the  surface  soil  of 
many  lurking  pests  and  rough  herbage,  and  being  put  on  about  six 
weeks  before  cutting  have  parted  with  its  causticity.  If  cut  in  dry 
weather  and  broken  up  the  whole  would  get  thoroughly  mixed.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  strong  loam  for  Peach  trees,  and  it  cannot  be 
improved  except  by  adding  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  calcareous 
gravel  when  deficient  in  gritty  or  calcareous  matters.  If  you  do 
not  employ  the  lime  you  may  add  10  lbs.  of  kainit  and  20  lbs.  of 
basic  slag  phosphate  to  each  cubic  yard  of  the  loam,  incoroorating 
thoroughly. 


violets  for  Small  Frame  (iZ.  C.  E.  C.-G.),  —  Sweet-scented 
Violets  may  be  grown  well  in  a  small  frame  so  as  to  have  the  flowers  in 
the  winter.  The  chief  thing  is  to  have  the  frame  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered 
situation,  placing  in  some  good  rich  moderately  light  soil,  and  put  in  the- 
plants  somewhat  closely,  but  without  crowding,  each  plant  being  just 
clear  of  its  neighbour,  and  near  the  glass  so  as  not  to  touch  it.^  The- 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  from  now  until  the  beginning  of 
October,  good  flowering  plants  being  secured,  otherwise  they  -will  not 
prove  satisfactory.  As  the  frame  is  small  we  should  confine  the  varieties 
to  one,  there  not  being  any  better  than  Marie  Louise  in  the  double 
Neapolitan  j  but  there  are  several  forms  of  it  and  under  different  names,. 
If  you  wish  a  double  white  Neapolitan,  Count  Brazzi  is  very  handsome 
and  sweet.  Of  the  singles  California  is  the  largest,  and  has  long  stalks. 
We  prefer  Victoria  Eegina  to  Czar,  but,  as  before  stated,  a  good  variety 
is  better  than  a  great  number.  We  cannot  recommend  dealers,  but  you 
will  find  plants  advertised,  or  any  large  nurseryman  will  procure  them 
for  you  if  not  able  to  supply  them. 

Fear  Tree  Infested  by  Insects  (^W.  S.).  —  The  leaves  are 
attacked  by  the  slugworm  of  Cherry  and  Pear  trees,  and  is  the  larvae  of 
a  sawfly  (Selandria  atra),  which  appears  in  July,  and  deposits  eggs 
on  or  in  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  The  eggs  are  oval,  and  hatch  in  a 
few  days.  The  larvae  are  of  a  caterpillar-like  shape,  much  largest  at 
the  bac^s  of  the  head,  and  when  feeding  they  keep  the  end  of  the  tail  a 
little  turned  up.  In  a  month  to  six  weeks  the  slugworms  arrive  at  full 
growth,  leave  the  leaves,  and  become  pupae  in  the  ground.  The  pest 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  larval  or  slugworm  stage  by  dusting  the  infested 
tree  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  with  quicklime,  repeating  the  dress¬ 
ing  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  first,  as  the  “  worm  ”  throws  off 
slime,  like  a  slug,  and  may  not  succumb  to  the  first  application,  but  tne 
second  finishes  the  pest.  Tobacco  water  will  also  destroy  this  insect, 
likewise  the  various  advertised  insecticides.  To  be  of  any  service  this 
year  prompt  action  must  be  at  once  taken,  as  some  are  already  in 
the  final  stage  before  pupating,  and  you  may  apply  a  dressing  of  kainit 
to  the  ground  for  a  yard  beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches,  using 
4  ozs.  per  square  yard,  distributing, it  evenly  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
or  even  now  if  the  slugworms  have  left  the  leaves. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (_E.  I)  ). — Khubarb  wine  is  very  palatable,  but  as  it 
contains  oxalate  of  lime  it  is  injurious  to  some  constitutions,  and  should 
not  be  regularly  used  without  consulting  a  medical  man.  To  make 
10  gallons  of  wine  take  60  lbs.  of  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  of  Bhubarb 
unpeeled.  Cut  these  in  pieces  and  bruise  them  with  a  mallet,  or  pass 
them  between  rollers  such  as  a  wringing  machine  without  cutting  them. 
Put  them  in  a  fermenting  tub,  and  pour  5  gallons  of  cold  water  over 
them,  leaving  them  to  macerate  for  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  ;  then  press 
the  whole,  returning  the  juice  which  has  been  expressed  to  the  ferment¬ 
ing  tub.  Add  30  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
gravity  to  110  if  a  sparkling  wine  is  desirable,  and  to  120  if  a  still  wine 
also  4  ozs.  of  powdered  argol,  and  enough  water  to  make  the  quantity  of 
liquor  up  to  lOJ  gallons.  Cover  the  tub  with  a  blanket  and  place  it  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  or  60°.  Stir  it  occasionally  for  three  days  to  encourage 
the  fermentation,  and  then  strain  it  through  flannel  into  a  cask,  which 
must  be  kept  full  to  the  bung  till  fermentation  ceases.  As  soon  as  thn 
gravity  of  the  wine  is  reduced  to  40  the  cask  may  be  removed  to  the 
cellar  and  the  bung  fixed  firmly  in.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  wine 
may  be  fined,  and  drawn  off  into  a  clean  cask  or  returned  to  the  same 
one  after  being  properly  cleaned.  The  cask  may  now  be  finally  stopped 
close  and  left  till  the  time  of  bottling.  If  a  sparkling  wine  is  desired  it 
must  be  bottled  in  March  following  with  the  corks  safely  wired  ;  but  if 
a  still  wine  it  should  remain  in  the  cask  at  least  a  twelvemonth  beforn 
being  bottled. 

Ivy  Beaves  Diseased  (T.  W.). — The  Ivy  leaves  are  infested  with 
the  Ivy  red  spider  (Bryobia  speciosa).  which  swarms  on  the  under  sid& 
of  the  leaves,  forming  a  slight  web.  There  are  all  stages  of  the  pest,  from 
the  eggs  up  to  the  adults,  and  all  very  lively  and  interesting.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  hatching  of  an  Ivy  red  spider  place  a  portion  of  the  leaf 
where  the  eggs  are  located  under  a  microscope,  magnifying  about  fifty- 
times,  and  watch  the  large  round  white  bodies  or  eggs  for  a  few  minutes.. 
Soon  one  or  other  will  assume  a  reddish  hue,  and  two  red  spots  appear 
at  the  thickest  part  of  the  oval— the  form  the  egg  assumes  about  hatch¬ 
ing,  then  note  its  movement,  the  protrusion  of  the  snout  and  forelegs- 
of  the  creature  from  the  “shell,”  this  being  accompanied  by  considerable 
movenent  and  the  final  emergence  of  the  mite,  quite  white  and  with 
six  lege,  four  in  front  and  two  behind.  This  grows  rapidly,  as  it 
pushes  its  sucker  into  the  Ivy  leaf  and  abstracts  its  juices,  then  it 
assumes  two  reddish  spots  on  the  shoulders  and  is  about  to  throw  off 
its  skill.  This  done,  it  comes  out  quite  white  and  with  eight  legs,  the 
joints  of  which  have  bristles  or  hairs  for  facilitating  its  movements, 
and  there  are  others  on  the  body.  After  a  time  it  assumes  a  reddish 
hue,  pairs  after  awhile,  and  becomes  quite  red  and  much  larger  than 
when  in  the  first  eight-legged  condition,  being  easily  seen  with  the 
unaided  eye.  The  insect  hibernates  during  the  winter,  or  even  remains 
on  the  haves.  The  chief  mischief  is  done  in  the  summer,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  assail  the  pests,  as  they  are  tender  and  easily  killed  by  any 
of  the  advertised  insecticides,  directing  the  solution  against  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  reach  the  “  insects repeating  the  application 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  afterwards  cleansing  with  clear  water. 
Lime  water  is  also  an  excellent  wash,  placing  a  peck  of  freshly  burned 
lime  in  a  tub,  and  pouring  on  It  30  galhna  of  water,  Stirling  well  and 
letting  stand  forty-eight  hours,  then  syringe  the  Ivy  with  the  clear  lime 
water  as  befoie  directed.  By  cutting  the  Ivy  in  the  spring  you  will  get 
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a  clean  growth,  for  nothing  will  restore  the  damaged  leaves  to  greenness, 
as  their  tissues  have  been  destroyed  by  the  insects — that  is,  mites. 

Crlnum  Moorel  (F.  B.), — This  charming  bulbous  flower  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  and  though  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England  is  generally 
grown  in  pots.  If  grown  outdoors  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  about 
6  or  8  inches  deep  in  good  soil.  For  greenhoase  culture  they  should  be 
potted  in  March  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  pea*-, 
and  silver  sand.  Water  freely  till  the  autumn,  and  grow  the  plants  in 
a  light,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse.  Store  the  pots  containing  the 
bulbs  during  the  winter  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  and  keep’  them  dry. 
The  plants  are  best  propagated  by  offsets,  which  should  be  potted  singly 
in  March  or  April.  Plants  may  be  also  raised  from  seeds,  but  it  is  a 
slow  process,  as  they  are  several  years  before  they  flower. 

irectarineg  Falling  (71 R,'). — The  shrinking  generally  occurs  at  the 
apex,  and  is  rather  common  with  the  fruits  borne  by  young  or  vigorous 
trees,  and  the  fruit  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  the  growth. 
When  such  fruits  ripen  the  watery  matter  is  dissipated,  and  as  this  is 
most  abundant  where  the  swelling  has  been  greatest  they  shrivel.  The 
shrinkage  is  generally  confined  to  Nectarines,  Peaches  under  the  same 
conditions  being  little  affected,  as  they  retain  more  of  the  watery  matter 
in  ripening,  and  the  evaporation  takes  place  more  evenly  through  their 
having  downy  skins.  The  fruits  affected  are  not  really  a  defect  of 
culture.  Perhaps  a  slight  shade  in  very  bright  weather  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  shrinking  ;  but  the  best  preventive  is  plenty  of  air,  taking 
care  not  to  over-feed  the  trees. 

zrames  of  Fruits.— — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  cumber  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (^H.  P.  S.'). — Plums — 1,  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  2,  Y&n  Mons  Bed.  Apples — 1,  Lady  Sudeley  ;  2,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Quoining.  Pears — 1,  Unripe  ;  possibly  Williams’  Bon  Chr&tien  ; 
2,  Hard.  Bead  rules  above.  A  Reader'). — 1,  Beinette  Grise  ;  2,  Pos¬ 
sibly  Prince  Engelbert ;  3,  Possibly  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  but  specimens 
of  young  wood  should  be  sent  with  Plums  ;  4  and  6  were  unripe,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  recognised.  See  our  directions.  (J.  W.  B.) — 
The  fruit  closely  resembles  Beauty  of  Kent.  (D.  P.y — 1,  Beuir6 
d’Amaniis  ;  2,  Emperor ;  3,  Small  Benoni. 

Hornes  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  ’,‘ifaietiea  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers. 
FlowCTing  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(F.  B.f  —  Crinum  Moorei ;  particulars  above.  (<7.  S.).  —  Dead, 
(E.  J.). — 1,  Verbascum  pboeniceum  album  ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia  sub- 
sessilis  ;  3,  Helianthus  rigidus.  (C.  S) — 1,  Escallonia  macrantha  ; 
2,  Biota  aurea  ;  3,  Ceanothus  rigidus  ;  4,  Crataegus  pyracantba. 
(A  Constant  Reader). — The  berried  plant  is  Viburnum  opnlus  ;  the 
other  specimen  is  Abelia  rnpestris.  (AT.  T.). — The  Cypripedium  is  a 
variety  of  Godefroyae  leucochilum. 
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HEiVY  supplies  with  prices  unaltered. 


FBUIT. 


1. 

d 

8. 

d. 

f. 

■1. 

d. 

Apples,  i  sieve . . 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

Peaches . 

1 

0  to 

6 

0 

FilbertsandOobSjperlOOlba.  30 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  i  sieve  . .  . . 

2 

9 

3 

8 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines, each 

•  • 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  ease  . 

11 

0 

14 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

S. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

^  .<?ieve  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  B^i,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Oarro'.s,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

C 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dor  en  . .  . . 

s 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohei 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  .. 

0 

U 

4 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . , 

0 

2 

0 

4 

iiashrooms,  per  lb.  ..  ,. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunob  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (various)  doz. 

6  0  to  36 

0 

Pious elaatica, each  .. 

1 

0  to  t 

0 

Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  , . 
Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

3  0 

6 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

18  0 

36 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6  0 

10 

6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Balsams,  per  dozen . . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium,  dozen 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4  0 

6 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  , .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cockscombs,  per  dozen  . . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Drac^na,  various,  dozen .. 

12  0 

30 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

DracEena -yiridls,  dozen  .. 

9  0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Buonymus ,  var.,  dozen  , . 

6  0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  variety, 

,,  (specimens''  .,  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

dozen  . . 

6  0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

Ferns  in  variety ,  d  ozen  . . 

4  0 

18 

0 

dozen  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Fern*  (small)  per  hundred 

4  0 

6 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.- 

OUT  FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  In  vatiety 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s 

d- 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2  0  to  4 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  biinoh 

1  0 

2 

6 

bunches . 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3  0 

6 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-not, 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 

0  4 

0 

9 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

S 

c 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0  6 

2 

0 

Orchids,  various,  ner  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches 

4  0 

6 

t 

blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  cozen 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

i 

0 

6 

0 

bunches  . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  buucbe* 

1 

6 

3 

.0 

Chrysanthemums,  cozen 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

blooms  . 

0  9 

3 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

1  6 

3 

0 

,,  TeUow,  dozen  (Niela) 

2 

0 

4 

D 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

1  6 

3 

0 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Safrano  (English), 

bunches  . 

3  0 

5 

0 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  , .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

a 

blooms  . - 

2  0 

4 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  ,,  .. 

2 

6 

6 

0 

„  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1  0 

2 

6 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

6 

3 

a 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

1 

6 

2 

e 

bunches . 

4  0 

8 

0 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

1  0 

3 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Daffodils  and  Tuliqjs' 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London. —  Carnations  anl 
Pinhs. 

E,  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Autumn  List. 

A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. — Bulbous  Plants. 

W.  Bichardson  &  Co.,  Darlington. — Hints  on  Heating. 

J.  &  B.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — Dutch  Flower 
Roots. 

B.  Veitch  &  Son,  High  Street,  Exeter.— Roots. 

J.  Yates,  Underbank,  Stockport. — Bulbs. 


THE  CHEAP  CARRIAGE  OF  WHEAT. 

Being  members  one  of  another  how  ready  we  are  with  our 
advics  and  counsel  on  all  matters,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,, 
and  how  equally  unwilling  are  we  to  accept  that  same  advice 
when  tendered.  Of  all  classes  none  is  so  long  suffering  as  the 
farming  class  ;  its  advisers  are  “  legion,”  and  the  beauty  of  it  all 
is  that  most  of  these  “legions ”  do  not  for  a  moment  k-now  what 
they  are  talking  about.  It  used  to  be  said  that  every  man 
thought  he  could  do  three  things  well— viz.,  poke  a  fire,  carve 
a  joint,  and  drive  a  gig  ;  now  to  be  up  to  date  add  advise 
Hodge,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Hodge’s  master. 

Perhaps  of  all  persons  most  cognisant  of  the  needs  of  the 
farmer,  and  best  calculated  to  give  advice  (that  i^t  from  among 
outsiders)  is  the  popular  partner  of  a  county  bank.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  statement  to  a  city  man,  but  let  him  live  as  we 
have  lived  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  where  the  banks  are 
owned  by  county  people,  whose  stake  is  in  the  landed  interest 
of  that  county.  The  partners  are  generally  members  of  some 
of  our  best  families,  and  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  is  to 
their  own  interest  to  be  deeply  conversant  with  all  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  well-being  of  their  clients -clients  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  those  whose  living  is  drawn  directly  from  the  land 
and  the  produce  of  its  cultivation. 

From  the  landlord  with  his  far-reach  ng  acres,  the  substantial 
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tenant  fanner,  the  small  yeoman,  the  labourer  with  his  2  or 
3  acres,  they  know  them  all,  and  are  ready  with  the  timely 
loan  or  (but  this  was  in  past  ages)  hint  of  safe  investment. 
No  men  know  better  when  to  show  mercy,  no  men  know  better 
when  to  check  the  improvident.  It  is  so  seldom  that  they  lose 
anything  by  these  bucolic  customers  that  they  can  afford  to  be 
indulgent  to  the  honest  struggler. 

Not  only  has  the  banker  an  eye  on  the  doings  of  his  own 
immediate  community,  but  by  reason  of  his  calling  and  his 
intercourse  with  a  wider  world  than  that  bounded  by  the  county, 
lie  possesses  a  fair  and  accurate  knowledge  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  outside  these  realms,  and  if  he  has  the  gift  of  a  ready 
tongue  he  has  many  opportunities  of  enlightening  those  with 
whom  his  words  carry  power  and  conviction. 

■  A  banker  on  his  legs  the  other  day  at  an  agricultural  show 
gave  some  most  interesting  statistics  regarding  the  Wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world.  Of  a  farming  stock,  in  an 
eminently  farming  county,  he  spoke  to  willing  hearers.  He 
spoke  of  the  good,  sound  farming  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  proof  of  that  good  farming  showed  that  whereas 
in  other  counties  the  average  Wheat  yield  could  be  put 
down  per  acre  as  100,  in  Yorkshire  it  stood  at  120. 
Then  came  the  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  story — low 
prices,  prices  that  by  no  means  paid  for  production ;  that 
whether  these  prices  would  last  much  longer  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  te’l,  all  pointed  to  a  rise  in  the  immediate  future 
and  for  these  very  good  reasons.  India,  once  our  great  corn 
supplier,  was  growing  less  and  less,  and  therefore  on  her  we  could 
not  depend  for  any  great  quantity.  This  year  Australia  sends  ; 
us  none,  and  moreover  had  to  draw  on  the  United  States  herself 
to  make  up  her  owm  deficiency,  and,  as  the  States  were  lessening 
their  output  there  must  be  (if  not  an  actual  deficiency)  a 
smaller  supply  for  us  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  the  Argentine  we  can  find  Wheat  growers  who  can 
compete  with  us,  but  simply  because  so  far  they  have  not  found 
out  the  value  of  their  crops  when  turned  into  gold.  Till  they 
do  find  it  out  they  are  formidable  competitors,  but  once  let 
them  grasp  the  fact  that  paper  and  silver  have  an  infinitely 
diminished  outside  value,  and  they  will  then  require  more  for 
their  produce. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  cheap  Wheat  of  the  last  few  years 
was  to  be  found  in  the  immense  railway  systems  that  had  been 
opened  in  the  States  By  means  of  these  railways  food  stuffs 
were  brought  most  cheaply  from  the  vast  prairies  that  had  lately 
come  into  cultivation.  Fifteen  years  ago  12,000  miles  of  railway 
were  opened,  and  for  a  year  or  two  later  10,000  miles  a  year  were 
laid. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  American  railway  freight 
this  gentleman  mentioned  that  in  1882  the  pri"e  per  ton  per 
mile  was  two  and  a  half  farthings,  Ij  1887  the  cost  was  two 
farthings;  in  1892  it  was  one  and  a  half  farthing.  This  was 
what  was  helping  to  keep  down  the  pr’ce  of  Wheat,  and  at  the 
same  time  these  prices  were  most  disastrous  for  the  American 
shareholder,  as  the  railways  paid  no  dividends.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long.  English  shareholders  like  their 
dividends,  and  moreover  will  have  them.  The  American  grower, 
too,  is  in  evil  case,  and  with  his  utmost  efforts  he  can  barely 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

If  railway  carriage  is  low  steam  carriage  or  ocean  freight  is  I 
equally  low.  In  1873  the  carriage  of  grain  from  New  York  to 
Europe  was  10s.  6d  per  quarter,  now  it  is  3s.  per  quarter.  From 
San  Francisco  in  1873  it  fell  from  76s.  to  70s.  ;  1895  it  reached 
27s.  6d.  The  reductions  from  Ode  sa  were  still  greater.  In 
1872  the  charge  was  reduced  from  47s.  to  45s  per  quarter,  in 
1895  it  was  reduced  to  9s.  fid.  per  quarter. 

All  these  factors  have  helped  to  make  and  keep  Wheat  cheap. 
In  1854  Wheat  was  72s.  5d.  per  quarter.  It  averaged  57s.  for  the 
five  years,  1855  to  1859  inclusive  ;  in  1894  it  reached  228.  lOd. ;  in 


1895  23s.  Id,,  the  average  for  the  years  1890  to  1894  being 
29s.  8d.  per  quarter. 

There  seems  a  possibility  of  a  rise  this  year,  for  taking  the 
great  exporting  countries  of  Russia,  India,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Algiers  we  find  that  they  have  a  deficiency  of  40,000,000, 
56,000,000,  14,000,000,  8,000,000,  and  7,000,000  of  bushels 
respectively.  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  have  a  little 
more  than  usual,  but  Spain,  Austria,  and  Germany  are  very 
deficient. 

Indeed,  summing  up  the  figures  we  find  that  this  year’s 
Wheat  crop  is  6  per  cent,  below  last  year’s,  and  12  per  cent, 
below  1894.  Surely  in  time  we  shall  have  English  Wheat 
growing  once  more  a  remunerative  crop,  and  landlord  and 
tenant  in  better  and  easier  circumstances  than  they  have  been 
for  many  a  long  day. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Farm  operations  have  lately  been  much  hindered  by  unfavourable 
weather  ;  there  is  still  a  considerable  portion  of  the  harvest  in  the 
fields  in  the  northern  counties,  and  unless  drying  winds  are  at  hand  to 
dry  up  the  late  excessive  moisture  much  mischief  must  accrue.  The 
large  majority  who  have  their  grain  safely  stacked  and  thatched  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  position.  Autumn  cleaning  of 
fallows  has  of  late  been  quite  impossible  ;  the  rains  have  marvellously 
improved  the  root  crops,  but  they  will  now  do  without  moisture  for 
some  time,  and  a  really  fine  September  would  be  a  great  boon. 

We  hear  of  several  threshings  of  Wheat;  and  all  are  satisfactory, 
though  varying  considerably  in  degree.  We  have  heard  of  8  quarters 
per  acre,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  report  being  correct.  The  price  has 
risen  Is.  fid.  per  quarter,  and  the  corn  merchants  promise  a  much  larger 
rise  if  the  English  farmer  will  only  keep  his  Wheat  reasonably  in  hand. 
Can  he  do  so  ?  No  doubt  he  will  be  willing  if  he  can  do  without  the 
money. 

This  is  a  very  critical  time  for  lambs,  the  heat,  combined  with 
moisture,  being  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  various  v,rorm8  which  infest  the  internal  organs  of  the  sheep. 
A  short  pasture  at  night  is  the  chief  essential  for  keeping  the  animals 
healthy  ;  but  there  must  be  also  a  proper  variety  of  food  for  them 
during  the  day.  The  Cabbage  plot  is  simply  invaluable  in  a  time  like 
this  ;  but  the  Cabbage  must  be  well  hearted  and  ripe.  The  lambs  will 
inform  you  what  is  b^est  for  them  ;  they  always  eat  the  hearts  to  the 
last  bite,  but  carefully  leave  the  green  outside  leaves.  We  watched  a 
cartload  of  Cabbage  the  other  day  entering  the  field,  and  were  much 
interested  to  see  the  eager  way  with  which  the  animals  galloped  from 
all  parts  of  the  field  to  meet  the  cart  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  through 
the  gate. 

All  cattle  under  twelve  months  old  will  require  very  careful  watch¬ 
ing  during  the  next  few  weeks  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  out  on  the 
pastures.  The  grass  may  appear  plentiful,  but  there  will  every  week 
be  less  real  food  in  its  composition,  and  the  young  stock  may  run  off 
very  seriously  in  condition  unless  help  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  little 
cake  or  other  suitable  dry  food. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squarh,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  DAT. 

1896. 

August 

and 

September. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

A 

03 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inehs, 

Sunday  .. 

30 

29-926 

64-3 

57-2 

69-0 

67-7 

60-0 

95-2 

44-2 

— 

Monday  . . 

31 

29-891 

616 

66-7 

N. 

59-3 

66-6 

54-9 

81-7 

48-4 

0-224 

Tuesday  . . 

1 

29-868 

68  7 

67-0 

N. 

69-2 

66-4 

61-6 

94-6 

44-8 

0-114 

Wednesday 

2 

29-824 

65-9 

65-1 

S.W. 

590 

60-8 

63-4 

82-8 

51-6 

0-2t0 

Thursday . . 

3 

29-881 

66-6 

52-6 

N.W. 

58-3 

67-6 

62-2 

114-1 

51-2 

0-052 

Friday  . , 

4 

29-875 

69-8 

68-7 

S. 

68-7 

66-3 

65-9 

97-9 

60-2 

0-622 

Sat'irday  . . 

5 

29-660 

66-9 

61-2 

SB. 

59-2 

69-7 

67-8 

101-3 

68-2 

0-199 

29-846 

60-4 

56-9 

69  0 

66-2 

53-7 

95-4 

49-4 

1-471 

REMABKS. 


30th.— Generally  cloudy  and  rather  dull,  but  sunshine  at  times. 

31st.— Gloomy  and  showery,  with  distant  thunder  at  times,  but  a  little  lun  about 
midday. 

1st.— Bain  from  4  A.H.  to  6  A.H. ;  overcast,  damp,  and  showery  day,  but  gleams  of 
sun  about  3  P.M. 

2nd.— Gloomy  and  misty  early  ;  overcast  morning ;  almost  continuous  rain  from 
1.45  p.Jf.  to  6  P.M.,  heavy  from  2.30  P.M.  to  3  P.M. 

3rd. — Humid  early ;  overcast  morning  ;  bright  sun  in  afternoon,  and  fine  evening. 

4th.— Continuous  rain  from  7.30  A.M.  to  noon,  and  10  P.M  to  midnight,  overcast 
between. 

5th.— Continuous  rain  from  0  A  m.  to  4  a.m.  ;  alternate  sunshine  and  spots  of  rain  in 
morning  ;  fine  afternoon  ;  heavy  rain  and  distant  lightning  in  evening. 

A  wet  and  dull  week,  with  average  temperature.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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SSTA.BI.ZSH21>  13  3  2. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 
OF  THE  SAME  NAME. 


CELEBRATED 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ADD  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 


Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  and  particulars  as 
to  FREE  DELIVERY,  vrill  be  sent  po  t  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  UNE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Eleven  Acres  especially  for  Runners. 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN,  Rooted  Runners  ..  ..  20  -  1000 
STEVENS’ WONDER  „  „  ....  10'- 100 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  „  . 1&.  „ 

Cafcaloi^ue  of  these,  in  Pots,  and  all  other  kinds  in 
cultivation,  sent  post  free. 

H.  CAHNELL  &  SONS,  SWAHLEY,  KENT. 


SRI&HTENING  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 
WITH  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

ORIGIN..»L  LITTLE  BOOKS  OF 

Tip  cjpt  (  tulips  &  lEIS,  32  Octavo  Pages, 
xne  Dei,  DAFFODILS,  &c.,  40  M.  Octavo  „ 
post  tree  g^ej^raL  BULBS,  24  M.  Octavo  „ 

Low  Prices,  commensurate  with  Quality,  offered  by 

W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  f.r.h  s., 

Tulip  and  Daffodil  Grower,  CORK,  xaHIiAWD. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON, 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

IC^CC¥  fruit  TREES 
yCndCV  Sc  ROSE  TREES. 

Vast  quantities  of  stronp,  heaUhy,  flbronsly-rooted  Apple 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  snpeiior 
quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remaikably 
well  and  given  such  great  satisfacilon  to  our  numerous  clients 
in  a'l  paits  of  Britain  for  many  years  past.  All  true  to  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cordons  a  Speciality. 

ROSES.— Wonderfully  cheap  An  enormous  stock  of 
beautiful  well-ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant 
fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  carefully  lifted, 
properly  packed  free  ofcost.and  promptly  delivered, 
carriage  p-.ld. 

Eefora  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 

•Ke,  847— VoL.  XXXIII.,  Third  Shbies. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R  DAVia’8  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Free,  a  Hand¬ 
some  OOLODBED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NlF^o^'lES,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


By  Special 
Appointment. 


CARNATIONS#  PINKS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

CATALOGUES  ON  A  P  P  LIC  ATI  ON. 

LAING  &  MATHER 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  ilerchants. 

KXSXiSO-OXir-TWXlIlD. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  WHOLE.SALE  LIST. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


MALMAXSONS ! 

PRINCESS  OF  WALES  (deep  pink),  beautifully  clove-scented, 
the  Queen  of  Malmaisons  for  out  flowers  and  decoration,  fine 
Plants,  12/-  per  dozen.  BLUSH  ALMAISONS.  9/-  per  dozen. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  SELFS,  PIOOTEES,  FLAKES,  and 
BIZARRES,  the  finest  named  varieties  extant,  my  selection, 
6  -  per  dozen. 

CHAS.  A.  YOUNG,  F.B.H.S.,  Florist.  WEST  DIRBY  LIVERPOOL 


FREZ.XlVXZlV3.SrY  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

CARAWAY  at,  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  4i  inch  and  upwards  ..  ISs.  6d.  per  100 

„  „  smaller  . los.  Set.  „ 

PAPBR-WIIITE  NARCISSUS  . 5s.  „ 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCIsSUS . 58.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  size, 

Imported  bulbs . 95.  6d.  ,, 

For  delivery  In  August. 

DUO  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet  ) 

ARTUS  „ 

L™i‘cLXEE  .I  V2s.6d.perl00,6d.perdoz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „ 

WOUVERMAN 

CURYSULORA  ..  6s,  per  100,  Is.Sd.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . Perl^O 

„  „  named,  our  selection  18s  6d.  „ 

Firat-size  HYACINTHS,  the  beat  quality,  and 

flrst-ola,.is  varieties .  48.  to  9e. per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . 33.6d.  perUjO 

„  PR1NCEP3 . 58.  ,1. 

For  September  deli  very.  All  orders  over  5 s.  car  r . age  paid. 

38.  in  the  £  Discount  off  all  Bulbs  for  “  Cash  with  Order.’ 

CATALOGUES  ready  in  August. 
nknk\klk\I  O  fVn  Dnrdham  Down  Nurseries, 

lAnAWAY  &  uU.,  clifton,  Bristol. 


T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 


Containir  g  all  the  best  Biiarres,  FIake.s,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fanoifs,’ 
ai  d  Yel'ow  Grounds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Oarnatlou  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years  (1883  to  1896  inclusive).  Good  strong  plants, 
his  selection,  6a.  and  9s.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Seeds  from 
the  above.  Is.  and  2^.  Pd.  per  packet. 

T.  X,ORX>,  FlOaiST,  XOEIVIORDERr. 


NEW  CATALOGUES. 

CHARLES  TURNER’S  Descriptive  List  of  CARNATIONS, 
PIOOTEES.  PINKS,  &c.,  &c.,  is  Now  Ready  ;  it  contains  many 
Novelties  now  being  distributed  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
have  gained  numerous  certificates. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  and  other  BULBS. 

Also  the  New  BOSE,  FRUIT  TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE. 
All  the  abate  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

The  royal  NURSERIES,  SLOUGH 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  BULBS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best  and  Finest. 

Ueferei.ces  can  be  giten  to  Customers  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
United  Kinyd.  m. 

EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs.  5  -  dozen  ;  average 
size,  4/-  dozen.  BARBI  CON3PICUUS,  3/6  dozen ;  25/-  lO". 
HORSFIBLDI,  extra  selected  bulbs,  2.6  dozen;  good  average 
size, 2'-  dozen  ;  15/-  D  O.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3  6  dozen.  Orders  over 
£5  Ten  per  Cent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application. 

TENBY  STREET  NORTH,  BIRMINGHAM 


Jffminal  uf  gortifulluiit- 

THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  17,  1896. 


A  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

SELDOM,  if  ever,  have  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
recordiug  a  centenary  celebration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Horticulture,  and  we  are  constrained 
to  give  such  an  event  due  prominence,  as  a 
similar  opportunity  cannot  be  expected  to  occur 
again. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1796,  Mr.  James 
Banyard  commenced  business  as  a  nursery¬ 
man  and  seedsman  at  Maidstone,  and  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1896,  the  present  head  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co,  invited  a 
number  of  friends  to  rejoice  with  him  on  the 
occision  of  an  exhibition  (extending  over  two 
days)  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  which  he 
provided  in  the  Corn  Exchange  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  headquarters  of  what  may  justly  be 
described  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  tree  nurseries 
of  the  world. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
manner  of  this  celebration.  The  exhibition  was 
not  a  display  of  the  produce  of  the  Maidstone 
Nurseries  only.  It  was.  that,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  Mr.  Banyard  apportioned  £150  as  prizes 
for  a  competitive  display,  in  which  all  clients  of 
the  firm  who  desired  might  join  in  producing, 
whether  as  individuals,  or  collectively  as  repre¬ 
senting  cottage  gardening  and  allotment  societies, 
the  prizes  ranging  from  £5  downwards  over 
upwards  of  eighty  classes  formulated  in  the 
schedule.  A  charge  was- made  to  the  public  for 
admission  during  the  two  days,  the  amount 
realised  going  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  show, 
any  surplus  accruing  to  be  divided  between  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  the  Maid¬ 
stone  Church  Institute.  The  prize  money  was 
not  included  as  an  item  in  the  expenses,  so 
whatever  of  profit  might  result  from  the  event 
would  go  to  the  institutions  named,  and  not  to 
the  firm  that  provided  the  exhibition. 

If  the  list  of  prizewinners  were  largely  of 
general  instead  of  mainly  local  interest  this 
would  be  no  place  for  its  publication,  but  the 
character  of  the  show  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
Occupying  the  central  position  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  large  hall  of  the  building  was  an 
object  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  any  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition — namely,  a  reproduction  of 
the  great  fruit  trophy,  or  triumphal  car  of 
No.  2603,— VoL.  XOV.,  Old  Seriks 
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home-grown  fruit  thit  was  ihe  chief  feature  in  the  Lord  Major’s 
Show  in  London  in  1893.  This  imposing  car  was  designed  and 
furnished  by  Mr.  Geoi’ge  Bunyaid,  who  reproduced  it  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  with  admirable  fidelity.  This  towering  structure  of 
splendid  fruit,  packed  as  for  market, Jwas  flanked  by  other  tables 
representing  the  products  of  the  nursery  in  the  form  of  bearing 
fruit  trees,  with  a  wealth  of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  the  whole 
contribution  making  a  beautiful  and  interesting  exhibition. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  arranged  exhibits  for  prizes, 
mainly  vegetables,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
competition  in  this  section.  Rarely  have  so  many  large  collections 
been  seen  side  by  side,  and  the  allocation  of  the  several  prizes  (as 
many  as  eight  being  provided  in  one  class)  was  no  easy  task  for  the 
adjudicators.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  in  season  was  admirably 
represented  over  and  over  again,  both  in  the  hall  and  out  of  it,  for 


FIG.  52  —APPLE  EARLYTwHITE  TEANSPAREXT. 


they  overflowed  in^o  p^is^ages  or  where  room  could  be  found  for 
them. 

In  a  second  hall  the  fruit  was  arranged,  every  table  being  filled 
W’ith  produce  that  was  altogether  creditable  to  the  several  growers, 
whether  they  won  prizes  or  not — Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums — in  fact,  all  kinds  in  season,  making  a  most 
satisfactory  display.  Flowers  imparted  colour  to  the  scene,  and  the 
entire  building  was  furnished  as  it  had  never  been  furnished 
before,  as  was  fitting  it  should  be  on  [the  occasion  of  an  event  so 
distinctly  historical. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  show  is  it  to  note  the  progress  of 
the  firm,  especially  during  the  period  when  its  present  experienced, 
energetic,  and  enterprising  head  has  had  entire  control.  Starting 
in  pre-railway  days,  the  business  was'^of  necessity  local,  atd  its 
growth  slow.  Mr.  George  Bunyard  commenced  as  a  worker  in  it 
in  1855,  and  in  1863  became  a  partner — a  strong  man  in  a  small 
concern,  but  not  content  for  it  to  remain  so,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  acquired  land  at  Allingtou.  Though  this  was  only 
twenty  acres  as  a  beginning,  he  made  the  most  of  it  by  growing  the 
best  trees  that  skill  could  produce,  and  letting  the  world  know  he 
had  them.  In  1881  he  became  sole  controller  of  the  business, 
which  under  bis  prudent,  yet  spirited  and  excellent,  management 
grew  like  a  sound  tree  woll  planted  in  good  soil,  every  year 
extending  till  the  twenty  acres  became  fifty,  and  the  fifty  a 


hi  ndred,  worked  by  often  many  more  than  a  hundred  men  and 
never  less,  with  able  and  valued  departmental  beads,  who  labour 
with  zsal  under  a  chief  they  esteem  for  his  fair,  just,  and  con¬ 
siderate  treatment,  which  it  is  bis  pleasure  to  accord  them. 

The  luncheon  was  a  pleasant  function  of  the  Centenary  Celebra¬ 
tion,  the  chief  presiding  over  a  gathering  of  sixty  or  seventy 
persons,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  supported  by  one  of  his 
oldest  friends — the  ardent  veteran,  yet  hale  and  active  amateurr 
Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain.  The  Royal  toast  was  drunk  by  loyal 
men,  the  judges’  services  acknowledged,  best  wishes  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  Chairman  and  all  his  belongings,  with  his 
genial  response  bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  Many  of  the 
visitors  then  hastened  to  the  nurseries  to  be  delighted  with  what 
they  would  see  there,  including  a  grand  stock  of  the  valuable  Early 
White  Transparent  Apple  (fig.  52),  and  all  would  return  home 
gratifitd  by  having  been  able  to  attend  the  Bunyard  Centenary 
Celebration. 


DEATH  OF  A  ROYAL  GARDENER— MR.  HENRY 

KNIGHT. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Knight,, 
which  occurred  on  the  9th  inst  at  the  Domaine  Roya'e,  Stuiven- 
berg,  Laeken,  near  Brussels.  Mr.  Knight  was  Director  of  the 
parks  and  gardens  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  great  judgment  and  ability  for  several  years.  His 
charge  was  a  splendid  one  and  responsible.  The  gardens  at 
Laeken,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  glass  structures  and  their 
contents,  rank  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Anglo-Scottish  gardener,  for  the  deceased  was  of 
both  English  and  Scotch  parentage,  proved  himself  equal  to  all 
that  wa*  required  of  him  ;  he  was  a  trusted  and  appreciated 
servant  of  his  Royal  master,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  plants,  and  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  equal  to 
his  zeal  in  their  cultivation. 

In  Mr,  Knight  His  Majesty  had  not  only  an  accomplished 
gardener,  but  a  prudent  and  intelligent  overseer  of  his  extensive 
demesne — a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  able  to  converse  in  French 
and  Flemish  with  the  same  freedom  in  which  the  King  discusses 
subjects  of  gardening  in  the  English  tongue.  L’ke  most  really 
able  men,  Mr.  Knight  was  modest  in  demeanour.  In  converse  he 
was  pleasant  and  affable;  in  deportment  natural,  giving  a  quiet, 
yet  genuine  welcome  to  those  visitors  from  bis  native  land  who 
had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him  in  a  walk  of  considerably 
more  than  a  mile  under  glass. 

Great  improvements  and  extensions  were  effected  during  Mr, 
Knight’s  term  of  duty  at  Laeken.  The  gigantic  winter  garden  was 
remodelled  in  the  arrangement  of  the  noble  Palms  and  varied  plants, 
within  it.  A  large  domed  church-conservatory  was  erected  a  mile 
distant  from  the  winter  garden,  and  a  glazed  corridor  erected, 
heated,  planted,  and  furnished  with  a  wealth  of  climbers  connecting 
the  two  noble  structures  and  the  palace.  The  term  “church-con¬ 
servatory  ”is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  spacious  erection  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page  270  ; 
it  is  not  only  beautifully  furnished  with  Palms  and  innumerable 
choice  plants,  but  is  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Divine 
worship — altar,  organ,  and  all  that  pertains  to  religious  cere¬ 
monial,  with  annexes  for  the  robing  of  priests  and  choir.  The 
building  is  regularly  used  as  a  church,  and  services  are  conducted 
amid  surroundings'that  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere. 

At  right  angles  with  the  extensive  corridor  are  numerous 
capacious  plant  houses  entered  from  it.  These  are  devoted  in 
turn  to  Orchids,  fine-foliaged,  also  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants  of  many  genera,  each  kind  grown  in  immense  numbers  and 
in  the  best  manner  that  cultural  skill  can  effect.  There  are  no  fruit 
houses  or  any  vegetables  grown  at  Laeken,  these  necessaries  being 
cultivated  several  miles  away. 

Mr.  Koight  also  formed  and  planted  the  rosery,  which  is  of  no 
ordinary  dimennons,  for  if  we  remember  rightly  more  than  50,000 
plants  are  massed  within  it,  growing  luxuriantly  and  producing  a 
wondrous  display  in  their  season  of  flowering.  Great  alteration* 
have  also  been  successfully  carried  oat  in  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds  and  park,  mounds  and  dells  having  been  formed  and 
furnished  with  appropriate  plants  and  trees.  In  artistic  work  of  this 
nature  Mr.  Koight  was  an  expert,  as  besides  being  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  he  was  a  man  of  much  taste — in  fact,  a  first-class  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  whose  good  work  will  be  valued  in  future  years. 

With  the  early  career  of  the  deceased  gardener  we  are  not 
intimately  acquainted.  He  was  one  of  the  late  Mr.  William. 
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Thomson’s  young  men, and  became  foreman  under  that  distinguished 
gardener  at  Djilkeicb.  A  wealthy  French  lady  visiting  Dalkeith, 
and  admiring  the  high-clasi  gardening  there,  sought  Mr.  Thomson’s 
advice  in  the  engagement  of  a  man  capable  of  making  her  a  beautiful 
garden  in  France.  Mr.  Knight  was  the  gardener  chosen,  and  proved 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  undertaking,  for  he  accomplished  his 
task  in  a  most  creditable  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  wisely  took 
pains  to  acquire  the  French  language. 

After  remaining  some  years  in  France  Mr.  Knight  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Floors  Castle,  Kelso, 
and  his  services  were  there  highly  esteemed  by  his  noble  employars 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Roxburghe.  His  work  and  deportment 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen  when  Her  Majesty  was 
on  a  visit  to  Floors.  Possibly  this  circumstance  was  not  without 
effect  in  the  transference  of  Mr.  Knight  to  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  as  gardener  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say  it  certainly  was  all  potent  in  Mr. 
Knight’s  removal  to  Laeken.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  recog¬ 
nising  the  excellence  of  British  gardening,  we  believe  sought  the 
advice  of  Britain’s  good  and  gracious  Queen  in  the  selection  of  a 
gardener,  when  Mr.  Knight  was  named,  and,  of  course,  accepted 
A  more  suitable  man  for  the  position  could  scarcely  have  been 
found.  He  was  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  Royal  master, 
whom  he  served  long  and  so  well,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  at  Laeken.  Mr.  Knight  was  »ixty-two  years  of  age. 


FLORAL  FACTS  AND  FANCIES.— 22. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  pleasure  obtained  in 
a  country  ramble  is,  even  to  those  who  are  not  naturalists,  partly 
derived  from  the  fact  that  there  is  something  or  other  to  be  hunted 
for.  Acorns,  Nuts,  Blackberries,  the  last  flowers  and  grasses  of 
autumn,  finish  up  the  season,  and  in  the  days  of  spring  parties 
brave  its  winds  or  showers,  seeking  early  Violets,  Primroses,  and 
the  “  Palms,”  so-called,  which  are  thought  appropriate  to  Passion 
Week. 

The  association  of  the  flowers  of  Sallow  and  Willow  with  the 
time  when  Christ’s  triumphal  entry  to  Jerusalem  is  brought  to 
mind  yearly  has  been  usually  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
sprays  or  twigs  of  these  trees  were  tiken  as  substitutes  for  the 
Oriental  Palm.  It  may  have  been  so,  yet  unlearned  as  our 
ancestors  were  in  botany  they  knew  enough  about  the  Palm  to  be 
aware  that  it  did  not  resemble  the  Willow,  and  there  may  have 
been  another  reason.  From  a  Scripture  reference  to  a  Babylonian 
species  the  Willow  became  symbolic  of  sorrow,  and  allusions  to  it 
by  old  poets  tell  us  it  was  also  made  an  emblem  of  one  who  is 
forsaken.  However  that  may  be.  Willow  blossoms  were  carried 
into  churches  by  the  worshippers  of  former  times,  each  person 
taking  a  twig  in  his  hand  ;  these  were  incensed,  in  the  odd  belief 
that  evil  spirits  might  lurk  among  them,  then  these  were  carried 
home,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  carefully  preserved, 
because  they  were  thought  to  secure  houses  against  fare  and  storm. 

Concerning  the  species,  the  great  R  mnd-leaved  or  S  dix  caprea 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  one  selected  when  attainable.  A 
familiar  tree,  the  large  flower  buds  yellow,  and  fragrant  after  rain, 
attract  notice  in  spring,  being  much  haunted  by  bees,  moths,  and 
other  insects.  Sometimes  they  would  probably  get  the  eady  catkins 
of  the  Rose  Willow,  S.  Helix,  and  the  silky  ones  of  the  grey 
species,  S.  cinerea ;  also  those  of  the  Crack  Willow,  S.  fragilis, 
common  near  streamlets.  It  is  singular  that  though  our  forefathers 
extracted  and  used  numerous  tonic  remedies  from  plants  and  trees 
they  appear  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  bitter  principle  (salicine) 
to  be  obtained  from  Willow  bark. 

Allied  to  Willows  are  the  Poplars,  the  barren  catkins  of  the 
familiar  white  Poplar,  which  bestrew  the  ground  in  March,  are 
suggeative  of  “  Time.”  This,  the  Populus  alba,  was  also  called  the 
Abele  ;  in  old  books  it  is  spelt  “  Abel,”  the  meaning  of  this  is 
uncertain.  The  Grey  Poplar,  P.  canescens,  with  leaves  less 
cottony,  but  bark  more  silvery  than  the  preceding,  was,  according 
to  an  old  myth,  the  first  created  of  all  the  trees,  hence  its  hoary 
aspect.  Quite  a  contrast,  having  smooth,  deep  green  leaves,  and 
dark  bark,  the  black  Poplar,  P.  nigra,  represents  ‘‘fearlessness  ”  or 
rash  courage,  for,  when  as  the  legend  tells,  the  daring  Phaeton 
drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and  swerving  from  the  right  course, 
was  hurled  from  his  seat  into  a  river,  his  lamenting  sisters,  wh") 
stood  on  its  bank,  were  each  transformed  into  Poplars  !  Then  the 
Aspen,  P.  tremula,  slways  on  the  quiver,  naturally  became  an 
emblem  of  “fear,”  a  tree  this  of  many  thoughts  and  doubts,  says 
one  author.  Sentenced  to  shake  for  punishment,  such  is  the  belief 
in  some  places,  because  when  the  rest  of  the  trees  bowed  their 
heads  at  the  Crucifixion,  the  Aspen  remained  erect.  Tall,  and 
seeming  to  point  skyward,  the  Lombardy  Poplar  defies  many  a 


storm,  telling  of  “  hope  amidst  danger.”  To  the  species  called  the 
Tacamahae,  P.  balsamifera,  which  is  somewhat  aromatic,  the 
curioas  caterpillars  of  the  puss  and  kitten  moths  seem  to  have  a 
special  liking. 

Rather  an  insignificant  and  doll-looking  evergreen,  the  Olive,  by 
its  short  clusters  of  white  flowers,  brings  us  a  message  of  “  peace,” 
and  its  significance  as  an  omen  for  good  is  traceable  to  a  very 
remote  period,  even  if  it  be  queationed  whether  it  was  a  branch  of 
Olive  or  of  some  other  tree  that  brought  enconragement  to  the 
patriarch  Noah.  Certiinly  it  has  for  ages  been  associated,  not  only 
with  peace  but  with  rejoicing  and  prosperity  by  means  of  its  oil,  a 
product  valuable  in  many  ways  to  the  ancients  as  to  us  moderns. 
Larger  leaved  and  of  lofty  growth,  the  Ash  ii  akin  to  the  preceding, 
and  its  brown  flowers  are  significant  of  “grandeur,”  sinco  the  time 
those  famous  and  lofty  trees  grew  upon  Mount  Hela  of  old  renown, 
even  now  under  favourable  circumstances  we  get  tall  examples  in 
Britain.  Warriors  made  use  of  its  wood  for  their  spears,  and  its 
firmness  is  still  esteemed,  insects  not  being  much  inclined  to  attack 
the  Ash  The  bark  has  been  given  to  cattle,  and  Evelyn  says  the 
keys  were  pickled  for  salad,  but  there  is  no  doubt  plants  generally 
have  a  dislike  to  its  shade  when  it  grows  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  and  a  Greek  physician  stated  it  would  scare  away 
serpents. 

The  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia),  though  of  a  different 
tribe,  may  be  mentioned,  for  its  white  corymbs,  which  bedeck  the 
slopes  in  spring,  were,  as  well  as  the  crimson  berries  later,  gathered 
to  hang  up  because  they  gave,  it  was  thought,  security  against 
sorcerers  and  witchcraft.  A  Celtic  belief  this,  not  died  out  yet  in 
the  Highlands,  where  people  still  drive  cattle  with  a  branch  of 
Roan,  or  Rowan,  a  local  name  ;  it  was  also  called  the  Q  licken. 
The  less  common  Service  Tree  (P.  torminalis),  found  wild  in 
southern  copses,  represents  “  prudence  ”  by  its  clusters  ;  the  fruit 
is  rather  like  a  berry  than  a  Pear.  This,  and  an  allied  species  of 
Pyrus,  seem  to  have  acquired  their  name  of  “service  ”  from  their 
hard  wood, 

“  Caution  ”  is  a  quality  suggested  by  the  S  veet  Gale  (Myrica 
Gale),  for  growing  often  in  exposed  situations,  this  shrub,  though 
it  forms  the  catkins  during  summer  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
keeps  them  hidden  during  the  winter,  and  expands  them  gradually 
after  Mirch,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  No  doubt  tourists 
often  need  to  be  cautious  when  traversing  the  bogs,  or  climbing  the 
hill  sides  where  this  grows,  so  the  lesson  may  not  be  lost.  Not 
related  to  the  true  Myrtles,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Dutch 
Myrtle,  because  the  leaves  are  fragrant  when  rubbed,  so  too  are  the 
little  dotted  berries.  It  should  ba  added,  however,  that  the  Gale 
has  also  been  called  an  emblem  of  light,  because  wax  can  be 
obtained  from  the  berries,  though  this  is  yielded  more  freely  by 
the  Candleberry  Myrtle,  M.  cerifera. 

Frequent  on  northern  hill-sides,  but  common  a’so  in  sheltered 
places,  the  Birch,  to  which  Coleridee  gave  the  name  of  the  “Lady 
of  the  Wood^,”  remarkable  for  its  silvery  bark  and  slender  twigs  is 
an  apt  emblem  of  “gracefulness.”  Another  significance  hat  been 
added  for  the  employment  of  Birch  twigs,  as  a  juvenile  corrective 
reminds  us  that  “  meekness  ”  m  vy  be  produced  by  its  agency; 
though  the  rod  is  now  in  less  demand  for  this  purpose,  we  see  some¬ 
times  instances  of  its  efficacy.  The  catkins  of  the  Beech,  the  male 
ones  long,  the  female  sessile,  tell  of  “  prosperity  ;  ”  its  wood  was 
formerly  used  in  making  many  household  articles  where  earthen¬ 
ware  or  glass  are  now  employed.  The  spiry  bloom  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut,  so  conspicuous  in  avenues,  speaks  of  “  luxury,”  and 
“  justice”  is  represented  by  that  of  the  edible  Chestnut.  We  do 
not  so  frequently  see  the  long  clusters  of  the  Hornbeam  ;  in  the 
south,  at  least,  it  seldom  ahows  as  a  tree  of  any  siza.  These  tell  of 
“  ornament,”  the  name  of  the  tree  arose  from  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.  Hard,  too,  is  that  of  the  Spindle  Tree,  hence  its  use  for 
skewers  and  piano  keys  ;  the  small  green  blossoms  are  emblematic 
of  “unchangeable  regard,”  and  of  its  genus  the  E  lonymus,  we 
have  some  favourite  garden  species.  One  of  these,  which  fl  lurishes 
in  Arabia,  is  believed  there  to  protect  from  any  contagion  if  a  sprig 
is  carried  on  the  person. 

We  now  restrict  the  name  of  Maidenhair  to  certain  species  of 
Fern,  but  formerly  people  thus  called  the  Bog  Asphodel  (Narthe- 
cium  ossifragum)  from  a  peculiarity  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  which 
surround  the  top  of  the  stem.  These  are  golden  yellow,  the 
stamens  are  clothed  with  a  fine  down,  their  anthers  being  scarlet. 
A  dye  was  obtained  from  this  plant,  much  esteemed  when  it  was 
thought  becoming  to  have  the  hair  coloured  yellow.  Like  other 
Asphodels,  it  is  associated  with  sympathy  or  regret.  Linnieus 
opposed  the  popular  notion  that  animal*  eating  the  leave*  have 
their  bones  softened.  In  similar  places  to  this  occurs  the  Buck- 
bean,  or  Bogbean,  it  should  perhaps  be  (Menyanthes  trifoliata). 
Growing  often  where  the  water  i*  still,  its  ro*y  flowers  become  an 
emblem  of  “repose;”  the  triple  leaves,  and  the  stem  too  are 
tinged  with  crimson.  Its  root,  used  in  Sweden  to  give  a  bitter  to 
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beer,  is  still  sought  by  country  folks  as  a  remedy  for  ague  aud 
rheumatism.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  Buckthorn  should  be 
the  “  Bogthorn  ;  ”  that  family  has  no  partiality  for  damp  localities, 
and  the  allusion  is  probably  to  a  dye  obtained  from  the  plant, 
which  was  used  when  clothes  were  being  bucked  or  soaked  in  lye. 
Some  varieties  of  the  Alder  Buckthorn  CRbamnus  alaternus)  are 
introduced  into  shrubberies  and  parks. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

(Continued  f7'om 2>cige  256.) 

There  is  much  in  our  work,  as  there  should  be  in  our  leisure, 
to  elevate  the  mind,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  and  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  the  behaviour  of  our  boys  of  the  bothy  compares  most  favour¬ 
ably.  as  a  rule,  with  other  classes  of  young  men  located  on  an 
extensive  demesne.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  young  gardeners 
hold  a  little  aloof  from  other  branches  of  the  service.  It  is,  I 
believe,  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Where  it  is  not  so,  and  the 
gregarious  instincts  lead  to  social  intercourse  with  those  of  the 
scabies  or  the  servants'  hall,  it  is  not  conducive  to  decorum  or 


sound,  healthy  converse  in  the  bothy.  It  is  but  recently 'I  wa'^ 
asked  why  it  is  that  the  care  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse, 
should  entail  a  degradation  of  our  homely  English  tongue  by  the 
coarse  language  so  frequently  employed.  I  do  not  know,  for 
with  the  stables,  indeed,  I  have  bad  little  in  common  ;  but  I  do 
know  that  comrades  who  have  delighted  to  honour  these  offices 
with  their  presence  have  brought  back  into  the  bothy  and  into  their 
lives  a  vocabulary  unworthy  of  them  and  their  profession.  Whar 
a  mistaken  idea  of  manline.ss  it  is  in  the  prictice  of  this  offensive 
habit !  I  should  like  to  see  our  foremen  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  rigidly  exact  a  fine  from  every  delinquent  until  our 
tair  mother  tongue  was  no  longer  thus  befouled  in  the  kingdom 
of  bothydom. 

It  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  for  me  to  express  those  feelings 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  resulting  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
had  to  contend  with  from  a  too  free  social  intercourse  with  house 
servants.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  grouping  the  latter  in 
the  one  category  as  a  bad  lot,  for  their  path  ot  duty  may  be  as 
conscientiously  adhered  to  as  ours,  but  those  paths  are  so  widely 
divergent,  especia’lj’  at  the  start  in  life,  that  leisure  devoted  to 
social  intercourse  between  these  sections  of  a  large  establishment 
may  be  set  down  as  time  wasted,  and  time  that  is  often  abused  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  often  the  cause  of  trouble  between 
masters  and  young  men.  To  the  latter  may  come  disgrace,  instances 
of  which  would  more  forcibly  illustrate  my  meaning,  but  it  is  suffi 
cient  to  point  the  moral  without  shady  pictures.  When  you — 
3  oung  reader — are  sent  to  the  house  on  business,  do  your  business 


and  go  about  your  business.  The  chief  cannot  always  have  his  eye 
upon  you,  nor  is  it  desirable  ;  endeavour  to  show  by  your  conduct 
that  it  is  not  necessary. 

“Are  we,  then,  to  have  no  pleasure  in  our  lives  ?”  some  of  yon 
will  doubtless  remark.  “  Are  we  expected  to  sit  out  our  leisure 
in  reading,  writing,  and  drawing  ?”  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is 
at  this  age  an  amount  of  muscular  force  and  animal  life  in  pre- 
ponderence,  1  will  say  No ;  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  however 
desirable  it  may  be,  therefore  to  healthy  physical  recreation  in 
moderation  there  can  be  no  .objection.  To  some  lads  it  may  be 
the  safety  valve  to  exuberant  spirits,  which  may  otherwise  boil 
over.  Yet  there  is  more  than  a  slight  danger  of  our  manly  sports 
and  pastimes  engaging  too  much  attention,  and  I  trust  that  all  our 
boys  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  future  state  they  are  anticipating 
it  is  mind  that  rules,  and  not  muscle.  There  's  little  danger — 
not  any  that  I  am  aware  of— of  their  physical  constitution  lacking 
that  exercise  which  sedentary  occupations  entail.  If  we  can  make 
our  pleasures  and  recreations  subservient  to  our  work,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  ample  scope  for  doing  so,  then  all  will  be  means  to  the 
end.  Those  recreations  which  lay  outside  this  boundary  are  so 
I  apt  to  lure  one  farther  and  farther  from  the  chief  object,  that  we 
:  may  often  see  them  culminating  in  the  sole  desire  to  escape 

from  the  garden  at  each  and  every 
opportunity. 

I  do  not  suppose  but  what  every 
right-thinking  lad  is  ready  to  obey 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  fulfilment 
of  those  duties  ■vY^ich  after-hours 
entail,  but  I  do  know .  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  way  they 
are  performed.  To  some  it  is  duty 
grudgingly  given,  and  they  chafe  under 
its  l^nds.  To  others,  the  cheerful 
response  makes  it  appear  as  a  plea¬ 
sure.  Living  once  in  one  of  those 
gardens  where  these  duties  were  of 
the  most  exacting  kind,  so  much  so 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  we 
who  were  not  “on  duty”  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  without  expressed 
orders  to  assist  the  one  who  was,  it 
was  astonishing  how  an  arduous  task 
was  lightened  by  willing  hands.  At 
this  place,  on  long  stretches  of  the 
garden  walls,  coverings  were  arranged 
during  the  blossoming  season  to  be 
drawn  over  the  trees  and  secured  when 
frost  was  imminent,  but  owing  to  the 
danger  of  wind  rubbing  the  coverings 
against  the  blossom,  it  was  only  done 
when  absolutely  necessary,  hence  we 
often  halted  between  two  opinions  until 
a  late  hour.  Our  chief  lived  outside 
the  garden  walls,  which  probably  in¬ 
creased  our  anxiety.  Many  a  smart 
bit  of  work  we  performed  in  the  night. 
Work?  no,  we  never  felt  it,  and  one 
cold  night  after  drawing  the  scenery,  as  we  called  it,  and  tying  it 
down  with  many  ties,  some  question  of  agility  arose  as  we  were 
going  to  bed,  which  was  only  settled  there  and  then  by  a  race 
round  the  garden  in  the  scantiest  of  nightgear. 

Possibly  some  young  readers  will  infer  that  these  memories  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  complaisanc  notes  blown  from  an  old 
boy's  trumpet — that  we  were  of  the  goody  kind  and  never 
grumbled.  I  shall  just  recall  a  memory  of  the  last  Christmas  Day 
1  spent  in  bothydom,  for  it  may  point  a  moral  to  some  who  think 
that  they  are  in  these  degenerate  (?)  days  hard  done  by.  As 
observed,  it  was  Christmas  day,  and  there  were  several  “on  duty” 
aud  several  off.  “  On  duty  ”  meant  no  running  to  the  bothy  save 
but  for  meals.  There  was  not,  indeed,  time  for  more,  but  in  any 
case  that  was  the  rule  fixed  and  unalterable.  At  dinner  time  (the 
Christmas  dinner,  mind)  we  uuty  ones  went  in  to  find  the  fire  out, 
for  the  off  duty  ones  had  been  ordered  off  to  the  railway  station  to 
load  slack,  which,  owing  to  the  season,  had  been  delayed  in  transit, 
and  “  the  misaus  ”  was  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  With 
a  crust  of  bread  and  butter  we  sought  the  more  congenial  clime  of 
the  houses  or  stokeholes.  At  teatime,  fire  still  out,  though  the 
grimy  ones  had  just  come  in,  and  we  all  had  to  wash  and  be  off  for 
table  decoration.  Did  we  grumble  ?  Yes,  on  the  quiet,  and  if 
any  of  you  latterday  bothy  lads  meet  with  a  similar  experience 
then  I  should  concede  to  you  that  privilege  of  an  Englishman — 
viz.,  to  grumble.  Otherwise,  pass  over  these  petty  vexations  which 
be*et  you  in  the  kingdom  of  bothydom. — Ax  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FIG.  53.— LAEKEN  CHURCH-CONSERVATORY.  (See  page  268.) 
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Notes  on  Vandas. 


But  few  of  the  species  in  ibis  beautiful  Old  World  genus 
seem  to  have  much  attraction  for  orchidiets  generally,  and  small 
cultivators  especially.  A  few  of  the  newer  kinds,  such  as 
V.  Kimballiana  or  V.  Amesiana  (fig.  54),  are  fairly  popular,  and 
even  V.  coerulea  finds  a  great  many  admirers,  but  many  of  the  most 
noble  in  the  genus,  such  as  V.  suavis  or  V.  tricolor,  V.  Batemanni, 
and  Y.  gigantea  are  in  most  cases  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Often,  too,  when  one  comes  across  them,  they  look  far  from  happy. 
In  too  many  private  gardens  it  is  the  custom  to  give  these  Vandas 
too  much  heat  and  insufficient  air,  especially  at  this  season. 

Because  they  are  Orchids  and  come  from  a  tropical  coantry 
cultivators  apparently  think  that  they  cannot  be  overdone  with 
heat,  consequently  they  have  to  make  the  best  of  their  existence 
among  the  very  warmest  section  of  the  family,  with  the  result  that  , 
after  the  first  season  or  two  the  foliage  is  weakened  and  drops  ofE 
wholesale,  and  few  fiowers  appear. 

Insects  also  find  in  debilitated  plants  just  what  they  like,  and, 
owing  to  their  attacking  the  few  sound  leaves  that  are  left,  the 
poor  Vandas  present  a  sorry  appearance  indeed.  Contrast  such 
with  plants  grown  in  a  suitable  temperature.  Here  we  see  vigorous 
growth,  a  plant  that  is  truly  ornamental  before  it  produces  a 
flower,  and  when  in  blossom  a  magnificent  sight  that  well  repays 
the  trouble  taken  by  the  cultivator,  and  elicits  no  end  of  encomiums 
from  interested  visitors.  Some  disappointed  grower  may  say  that 
he  has  tried  them  in  various  temperatures  and  yet  been  unsuccessful. 
Yes,  but  temperature  is  only  one  point,  a  suitable  atmosphere  is 
quite  another,  and  an  even  more  important  one.  A  few  degrees  of 
heat  one  way  or  another  make  bnt  little  difference  to  Vandas. 
What  they  want  is  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  air,  a  nicely 
balanced  temperature  as  regards  moisture  and  heat,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  abundance  of  light  without  being  scorched  by 
bright  sunshine. 

There  are  few  large  establishments  in  which  these  conditions 
cannot  be  met  exactly.  Many  of  the  fine  conservatories  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  their  wealth  of  climbers  on  the  roof 
breaking  up  the  rays  of  the  sun,  would  make  ideal  houses  for 
Vandas.  In  these  spacious  structures  the  temperature  keeps  steady, 
the  plants  may  have  a  good  light  without  being  too  close  to  the 
glass,  and  the  ventilation  does  not  mean  the  licking  up  of  every 
drop  of  moisture.  I  know  of  such  a  house  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  not  only  Vandas,  but  Acrides,  Saccolabiums,  and  even 
Angraecums  revel ;  where  they  push  out  their  long  white  roots  into 
the  congenial  atmosphere,  and  grow  like  weeds,  as  the  term  goes. 
No  fear  of  such  plants  losing  their  leaves  in  winter,  even  supposing 
the  temperature  drops  a  little  lower  than  usual ;  and  this  leads  up 
to  a  fact  that  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  orchidists — viz.,  that  most 
Vandas  are  quite  safe,  and  indeed  happy,  in  a  winter  minimum 
temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°.  It  induces  complete  rest  and 
minimises  the  risk  of  attacks  from  insects,  the  plants,  moreover, 
being  much  more  fioriferous  than  others  kept  warmer. 

Vandas  of  many  kinds  may  also  be  well  grown  in  vineries  ;  indeed, 
the  suitability  of  these  houses  for  Orchids  of  various  kinds  during 
the  summer  is  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
plants  grown  there  being  decidedly  the  better  for  the  change,  while 
the  increased  room  in  the  Orchid  houses  proper  must  conduce  to 
the  well-being  of  those  left  behind.  There  are  some  Vandas,  it  is 
true,  that  must  have  more  heat  than  others — in  fact,  that  can 
hardly  be  kept  too  warm  while  growing,  the  peculiar  V.  teres  being 
a  well-known  instance  of  this.  V.  Sanderiana,  too,  the  Kmg  of 
Vandas  as  it  has  been  termed,  likes  tropical  treatment  while 
growing  ;  but  these  are  only  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  the  great  majority  in  the  genus  are  too 
liberally  provided  with  heat.  In  most  of  the  species  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  growing  season  is  commencing,  and  also  when  it  is 
finished,  by  the  appearance  of  the  roots. 

These,  it  will  be  noticed,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth, 
have  soft  green  points,  round  which  the  tender  spongioles  may  be 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  This  shows  that  they  are  seeking  for 
moisture,  and  consequently  as  long  as  the  green  points  are  visible 
this  must  not  be  withheld.  In  autumn,  however,  a  white  film 
comes  over  these,  and  although  clinging  as  firmly  as  ever  to  the 
compost  or  the  side  of  the  pot  or  basket,  they  are  not  so  active  in 
their  search  for  moisture. 

By  degrees,  then,  the  cultivator  must  lessen  the  supply  of  water  ; 


not  all  at  once,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer,  until  fin’winter  very  little 
will  suffice,  the  plants  in  fact  being  kept  going ’for  weeks  by  the 
atmospheric  moisture  without  a  drop  teing  poured  on  the  roots. 
A  little  different  treatment  of  course  is  required  by  different 
•pecies,  and  as  a  rule  the  smaller  growers  require  watering  oftener 
than  larger  ones,  owing  to  the  grsater  capacity  of  retaining 
moisture  in  the  receptacles  wherein  the  latter  are  grown.  For 
compost  sphagnum  moss  will  suffice,  the  only  needful  addition 
being  plenty  of  some  hard  substances,  as  charcoal  or  crocks,  this 
being  broken  in  various  sizes  according  to  that  of  the  pot  or 
basket. 

The  latter  are  beat  for  the  smaller-growing  kinds,  and  also  for 
small  plants  of  the  more  robust  species.  There  are  various  other 
small  details  requiring  attention,  and  these  vary  with  the  differing 


EIG.  54. — VANDA  AMESIANA. 


species  ;  but  there  is  not  room  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  in  this 
note,  so  must  be  given  under  the  heading  of  individual  kinds  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  meantime  I  would  advise  any  beginner  in 
Orchids  to  give  Vandas  a  trial,  for  while  some  are  among  the  most 
noble  plants  in  existence,  there  is  not  a  single  species  but  is  worthy 
a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. — H.  R.  R. 


ROOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

I  WAS  very  disappointed  on  reading  last  week’s  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  to  find  that  no  one  had  written  to  say  they  had  found  Mr. 
G.  Abbey’s  kainit  remedy  effectual  in  killing  root  eel  worm.  Why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  because  no  one  has  proved  it  to  have  the  desired  effect,  or 
have  they  not  sufficient  faith  to  try  it  ? 

Mr.  G.  A.  appears  to  think  (page  225)  that  I  have  had  no  practical 
experience  with  this  pest.  He  evidently  takes  this  view  because  I  said 
I  was  not  troubled  yet  with  it ;  but  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this 
point  when  T  tell  him  that  I  have  only  had  the  glass  houses  erected 
twelve  months,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  soil  is  quite  free  from  eelworm. 
Previous  to  this  I  held  a  position  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  market 
nursery,  where  more  or  less  of  the  destructive  power  of  this  pest  could 
be  seen  in  the  Cucumber  and  Tomato  plants,  growing  under  12  acres  of 
glass. 
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It  was  iQ  this  nuriery  that  dozens  of  experiments  were  carried  out, 
with  metallic  bases,  acids,  and  salts,  on  infested  plants  growing  in  pots 
and  borders.  These  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  care,  each  substance- — and  there  were  dozens  of  them — being  care¬ 
fully  weighed  before  use,  and  their  effect  on  plants  and  eel  worm  care¬ 
fully  noted.  I  may  add  that  the  chemicals  were  used  in  different 
strengths. 

Miss  Ormerod,  in  her  report  on  the  root  eel  worm,  spoke  most  highly 
of  the  way  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried  out.  My  friend  tried 
the  solution  of  kainit  (1  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water)  on  his  plants,  and 
they  were  not  on  the  point  of  dying  as  Mr.  Abbey  seems  to  think,  when 
the  remedy  was  applied  ;  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  quite  healthy,  but 
these  were  attacked  by  eelworm  after  the  solution  of  kainit  had  been 
applied. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  G.  Abbey’s  questions — viz  ,  “  Do  I  suppose  that  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  can  be  restored  to  health  ?  or  that  a  Cucumber 
plant  having  its  root  system  practically  destroyed  can  have  a  new  one 
put  on  by  the  use  of  chemicals  ?  ”  I  say  emphatically.  No,  for  this 
would  be  an  impossibility  ;  but  does  not  Mr.  G.  A.  want  us  to  believe 
that,  by  the  application  of  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda,  he  can  at  least 
put  on  a  new  root  system  1  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  my 
reference  to  chlorides  can  be  beside  the  question. 

Mr.  G,  A.  has  continually  told  us  that  it  is  the  chlorides  of  the 
kainit  that  kill.  Then  if  that  be  true,  how  much  more  effectual  ought 
pure  chlorides  to  be  than  a  mixture  of  sulphates  and  chlorides,  such  as 
we  find  in  kainit  ? 

Why  your  correspondent  says  I  ignored  the  use  of  phenyle,  kainit, 
or  nitrate  of  soda  I  fail  to  comprehend.  Last  time  I  wrote  (page  194)  I 
said  my  friend  had  tried  the  kainit  but  without  success.  To  this  I  may 
further  add  that  in  an  experiment  66  ozs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  12  cwts. 
of  infested  soil  did  not  aff-  ct  plants  or  kill  the  eelworm.  My  reference 
to  chlorides  was  to  show  that  if  pure  chlorides  of  potash,  soda,  or 
magnesia  would  not  kill,  how  could  Mr.  G,  A.  expect  a  mixture  of 
44  per  cent,  to  do  so  1 

What  I  meant  by  free  lime  was  of  course  quick  or  caustic  lime  (CaO), 
but  why  did  G.  A.  ask  this  question  ?  He  used  the  same  term  himself  on 
age  321,  when  he  said  “it  is  the  free  lime  of  the  basic  slag  that 
ills.”  I  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  he  means  by  a  soil 
being  treated  with  10  per  cent,  of  lime  ?  Surely  he  does  not  recommend 
the  application  of  so  large  a  quantity. 

Mr.  G.  Abley  grasps  everything  he  can  in  my  article  (page  194)  to 
show  how  imperfect  my  knowledge  of  this  pest  is.  Take  for  example 
the  removal  of  infested  soil  from  Cucumber  houses.  I  wrote  this  to 
show  how  very  hard  it  is  to  exterminate  eelworm  in  an  infested  house, 
even  by  the  use  of  phenyle,  for  as  I  said,  “  The  roots  on  some  of  the 
Cucumbers  growing  in  tbe  disinfected  house  became  a  mass  of  nodular 
enlargements.”  Mr.  G.  A.  tells  us  that  “  the  eelworm  was  introduced 
into  the  house  in  the  new  soil.”  What  has  he  to  gay.  however,  to  the 
following  fact?  Plants  growing  under  the  same  conditions,  in, soil 
taken  from  the  same  heap,  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  being  attacked 
by  eelworm.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  was,  that  in  the 
infested  plant’s  case  the  new  soil  was  placed  upon  the  disinfected 
ground,  while  those  plantg  which  were  not  attacked  were  growing  in 
soil  put  on  boards  to  keep  it  away  from  the  ground  ;  thus  proving  that 
the  eelworm  was  not  introduced  into  the  house  in  the  new  soil,  but  were 
those  which  escaped  the  phenyle  solution.  Whether  Mr.  G.  Abbey  can 
or  cannot  understand  the  sweeping  assertion  that  no  kind  of  artificial 
manure  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  killing  root  eelworm,  it  is  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  for  thousands  of  Cucumber  and  Tomato  plants  were  fed 
weekly  with  different  mixed  artificial  manures,  in  which  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash,  sulphates  of  magnesia,  potash,  ammonia  and  iron,  kainit, 
bone  and  mineral  phosphates  formed  a  part. 

There  is,  however,  something  new  in  Mr.  Abbey’s  statement,  “  that 
whole  field  crops  have  been  cured  of  eelworm  in  England  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  manures.”  Has  not  your  correspondent  made  some 
mistake  here  ?  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  whole  field  crops 
in  England  have  been  attacked  by  root  eelworm  ;  if  so,  will  he  kindly 
inform  us  where  this  occurred?  I  think  Mr.  G.  A.  has  confused  the 
root  eelworm  (Hederodera  radicola)  with  the  stem  eelworm  (Tylenchus 
devastatrix).  However,  he  will  probably  clear  this  point  up  for  us. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  many  agricultural  text  books  that  whole  field 
crops  have  been  attacked  by  stem  eelworm,  and  also  that  the  latter  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  use  of  artificial  fertilisers,  but  has  Mr.  G.  A.  had 
any  practical  experience  in  exterminating  this  pest  from  field  crops  ? 
Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  the  frost  we  get  in  our  country  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  root  eelworm,  and  this  statement  seems  to  be  quite 
true,  as  the  following  facts  will  show. 

The  soil,  when  removed  from  some  fifty  Cucumber  houses,  was  taken 
into  a  field  to  make  up  the  ground  from  which  the  turf  had  been 
carried  away,  and  this  soil  was  known  to  contain  plenty  of  eelworm. 
After  the  soil  had  been  exposed  to  two  winters’  frosts  the  land  was  let 
out  for  allotments,  and  although  the  holders  grew  all  kinds  of  crops,  not 
one  of  the  latter  were  ever  attacked  by  eelworm.  Again,  some  infested 
soil  was  sown  with  grass  seeds,  and  when  it  had  got  somewhat  turfy  it 
was  taken  back  into  the  Cucumber  house  and  planted  with  Cucumbers, 
but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  an  attack  of  eelworm  appeared. 

What  has  Mr.  G.  A.  to  say  to  these  facts  ?  When  eel  worms  are  placed 
in  solutions  of  acids  or  metallic  compounds  they  may  be  easily  killed, 
but  we  cannot  place  growing  plants  under  the  same  conditions.  Watering 
plants  with  solutions  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  one  which, 


I  think,  will  yet  be  shown  by  some  of  your  readers  to  be  ineffectual  in 
destroying  one  of  the  worst  pests  the  horticulturist  has  to  deal  with. — 

W.  D. 


This  has  been  a  very  busy  season  with  me,  and  that  is  my  excuse  for 
having  overlooked  any  notice  of  the  fact  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  G. 
Abbey  having  previously  offered  the  “  tail  of  his  coat  ”  for  me  to  tread 
on.  A  little  later  I  may  venture  to  give  him  just  one  little  sensation,  but 
the  end  of  the  season  is  not  arrived  at,  nor  my  experiments  finished.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  we  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
use  of  soluble  phenyle  in  connection  with  Cucumber  culture,  and  thank 
Mr.  Abbey  for  bringing  this  simple  and  effective  remedy  into  prominence. 

It  naturally  follows  that  phenyle  would  also  be  a  good  preventive  of 
eelworm  in  Tomatoes,  but  according  to  my  experience  it  is  possible  to 
get  on  very  well  without  it  in  Tomato  culture.  Black  stripe,  “sudden 
collapse,”  “  sleepy  ”  disease,  and  everything  else  that  is  bad  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes  come  under  my  cognisance 
only  too  often,  and  if  we  cure  or  get  rid  of  the  whole  collection  of 
known  diseases  Mr.  Abbey  or  somebody  else  will  discover  more, 
glorying  in  the  long  names  they  give  them,  to  quote  a  comic  paper, 
even  if  they  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. — W.  Igghilden. 


Having  given  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  above,  it 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  this  year  grown 
Tomato  plants  in  my  garden,  with  the  sole  object  of  infesting  them  with 
the  Heterodera  radicicola  if  possible.  The  plants  have  grown  vigorously, 
and  borne  good  trusses  of  fruit.  On  taking  them  up  this  week  there  is 
no  trace  of  eelworm,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  poured  water  containing 
thousands  of  living  males  and  gravid  females  round  the  roots  in  June. 
The  Heterodera  is,  in  my  opinion,  unknown  in  this  country  as  a  field 
pest. — F.  S.  Hutchason,  WormUy. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

Scarcity  or  September  Dessert  Apples. 

For  some  years  now  it  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind  that  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  really  good  dessert  Apples  at  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  through  the  first  three  weeks  of  September.  In  reading  a  report  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  a  fruit  show  a  week  or  two  since,  I 
noted  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Worcester  Pearmain  for  flavour.  To 
those  who  are  specially  well  acquainted  with  this  Apple,  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  in  competition  with  the  Apple  named  could  not  have  been  of  high 
quality.  1  look  upon  Worcester  Pearmain  as  quite  a  third-rate  Apple 
in  point  of  flavour,  although  I  regard  it  as  the  best  market  Apple  in 
existence  for  tbe  month  of  September.  No  difficulty  is  ever  experienced 
in  selling  seasonable  fruit  at  the  top  price,  the  brilliant  colour  that 
exposed  fruit  carries  always  commands  for  it  a  good  position  with  the 
fruiterer. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  heading  under  notice.  In  the  ordinary 
garden,  where  Apples  are  grown  for  home  consumption  only,  the  dearth 
experienced  is  not  so  marked  ;  but  with  the  fruiterer,  and  those  who 
cater  for  him,  it  is  different  where  quantity  is  the  chief  point  to  consider* 

After  the  early  sorts,  like  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess’s  Favourite,  and  Lady  Sudeley  are 
over,  and  before  King  of  Pippins  is  nearly  fit  for  use,  a  great  scarcity 
prevails.  On  the  borders  of  Hants  and  West  Sussex  the  Nanny  Apple 
finds  much  favour  where  it  is  largely  grown,  and  is  really  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  at  the  end  of  September  and  early  in  October,  although  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  at  a  much  earlier  date  for  obvious  reasons. 

Owing  to  the  dearth  of  really  good  dessert  Apples,  growers  are,  at 
such  times,  tempted  to  sell  such  high-coloured  varieties  as  Duchess 
Oldenburg,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Cellini,  and  others  to  fill  in  the  gap.  The 
Apple  that  is  destined  to  step  into  tbe  breach  when  it  becomes  better 
known  is  Benoni,  which,  I  learn  from  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual,”  is  of 
American  origin,  coming  from  Dedham  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
ultimately  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Rivers.  In  appearance 
the  fruit  much  resembles  King  of  Pippins  in  shape  and  size,  being 
perhaps  a  trifle  shorter,  more  blunt  at  the  apex.  In  colour  too  it 
favours  this  variety,  although  it  is  more  brilliant  in  its  crimson 
markings.  The  ground  colour  too  is  lighter.  Taken  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  a  more  showy  Apple  than  King  of  Pipp  ns,  and  in  point  of  flavour 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  flesh  is  especially  firm,  therefore  the 
fruit  travels  satisfactorily,  a  point  in  a  market  Apple  of  prime  import¬ 
ance.  In  bush  form  the  habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  wished, 
being  upright  and  vigorous  enough  for  any  purpose. 

In  ordinary  seasons  it  crops  freely.  So  much  do  I  like  its  appearance 
from  the  experience  gained  from  one  tree,  that  two  years  since  I  planted 
fifty,  and  purpose  doing  the  same  this  autumn. — E.  Molyneitx. 

The  Choice  op  Apples. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  which  might  be  very  well 
ventilate  just  now,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  one  that  our  County  Council 
instructors  in  gardening  would  do  well  to  study.  Mark,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  instructors  have  not  in  the  past, 
are  not  in  the  present,  and  will  not  in  the  future  be  doing  all  they  can  in 
the  matter.  Nay,  I  am  sure  they  are,  as  witness  Mr.  Edward  Luck- 
hurst’s  offer,  as  horticultural  instructor  to  the  Derbyshire  County  Council, 
to,  not  only  to  make  selections  of  Apples  and  other  kindred  fruits,  but 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  them,  so  as  to  insure  their  being  true  to 
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93ame,  and  of  the  right  sort  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  and  show  how  to  plant  them. 

A  public  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our  gardening  papers,  and 
notably  in  “  our  Journal,”  which  has  such  a  large  circulation  amongst 
the  sort  of  county  people  who  have  the  greatest  influence  on  country 
life,  I  mean  the  clergy,  the  farmers,  the  tradesmen,  as  well  of  the 
many  professional  gardeners  who  are  most  intimately  brought  into 
nontact  with  the  cottage  gardeners,  the  allotment  holders  who  will  profit 
by  such  discussion,  will  do  much  good.  As  we  older  gardeners,  who  are 
called  upon  to  do  the  most  of  the  judging  of  these  allotments  and  cottage 
gardens  and  their  products  know,  there  is  too  great  a  sameness  in  the 
products  of  these  gardens,  and  especially  so  as  to  Apples. 

At  a  local  show  where  I  was  assisting  in  the  judging  the  fruit  section 
was  a  very  large  one,  particularly  in  Apples,  but,  and  here  is  the  point 
of  this  note,  the  preponderance  of  dishes  of  five  were  of  Lord  Suffield. 
Now,  as  we  all  knew,  Lord  SuflSeld  is  a  very  fine  Apple,  and  comes  out 
well  as  an  exhibition  fruit,  but  it  is  only  an  enlarged  Keswick  Codlin — a 
soft-fleshed,  short-keeping  sort,  and  only  useful  over  a  very  limited  space 
of  time.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  a  word  should  he  said  to  these 
cottage  gardeners  and  allotment  people  not  to  over-plant  this  variety, 
but  to  go  in  for  later  varieties,  of  which  there  are  so  many  now,  and  to 
plant  only  those  varieties  which  do  well  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods. 

I  desire  to  emphasise  that  last  statement,  because  every  practical 
gardener  knows  that,  no  matter  how  well  one  particular  kind  of  Apple 
does  in  one  particular  neighbourhood  or  locality,  it  is  no  rule  to  go  by, 
for  that  this  particular  Apple  may  often  fail  in  a  locality  with  different 
eoil  and  climate  to  that  in  which  it  does  well ;  and,  therefore,  when 
planting,  however  much  we  may  desire  to  plant  some  popular  sort,  it  is 
wise  not  to  plant  too  extensively  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  those  varieties 
which  are  known  to  do  well,  but  to  plant  in  full  measure  the  well  tried 
fiorts,  and  then  to  add  the  novelties,  I  abstain  from  mentioning  names 
of  varieties  of  modern  Apples  and  comparing  one  sort  with  another, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  set  anybody’s  back  up,  but  content  myself  by 
telling  the  following  story,  which  was  told  to  me  by  a  brother  of  the 
craft. 

A  gardener  from  the  south  came  into  the  east  Midlands,  and  found  a 
local  Apple  doing  so  well,  bearing  so  abundantly,  that  he  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  supply  of  grafts  the  following  grafting  season.  He  was 
supplied  ;  headed  down  many  trees,  putting  the  grafts  in.  Time  passed  ; 
fruit  should  come — it  didn’t.  Result :  A  failure,  comparatively.  Reason 
why  ?  Different  soil  and  climate,  no  doubt.  Lesson  :  “  Make  haste 
slowly.”  And  now,  what  is  my  lesson  ?  Do  not,  oh  !  ye  little  gardeners, 
plant  too  many  Lord  Suffields  ;  but  after  planting  Lord  SufBeld,  go  on 
to  plant  the  later  sorts,  and  inquire  and  look  for  yourselves  what  sorts 
do  well,  and  plant  them  and  prosper.  This  applies  to  more  fruits  than 
Apples,  even  though  I  have  based  my  note  chiefly  on  them,  because, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are  essentially  the  poor  man’s  fruit.— 
An  Old  Provincial  Judoe. 

A  Gigantic  Apple  Crop. 

While  the  home  harvest  of  Apples  is  anything  but  a  good  one,  and 
promises  to  be  at  the  best  but  half  an  average,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
change  in  the  weather  after  an  open  spring,  which  came  just  as  the  buds 
were  at  the  critical  point  of  fruiting,  the  yield  in  Canada  is  so  great  this 
year  as  to  beat  all  previous  records,  and  the  farmers  are  wondering  what 
they  will  do  with  the  plethora  of  fruit  of  which  the  bounty  of  Nature  has 
made  them  the  possessors.  There  will  be  a  great  many  Canadian  Apples 
here  during  the  coming  season,  but  the  question  which  is  interesting 
exporters  just  now  is  the  price  they  are  likely  to  get  for  them. 

Already  there  have  been  sales  in  London  and  Liverpool,  but  these 
have  been  of  the  early  kinds,  soft  and  mostly  unattractive  in  appearance, 
and  not  having  keeping  qualities.  The  prices  realised,  from  Ts.  to  93.  a 
barrel,  are  not  'representative  of  those  likely  to  be  obtained  for  later 
shipments  of  keeping  fruit,  showing  colour  and  soundness ;  and  there 
are  many  shippers  in  Montreal  who  discountenance  altogether  the 
sending  of  this  soft  fruit,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  lead  future  markets  in 
an  unprofitable  direction,  and  there  are  few  men  on  the  other  side  who 
are  likely  to  forget  the  disaster  which  overtook  the  sales  of  autumn  fruit 
in  England  a  few  winters  back,  when  freight  was  often  not  recovered, 
while  only  in  few  instances  was  the  prime  costs  netted  at  the  sales  in  this 
country. 

The  export  trade  is  conducted  mainly  by  middlemen,  who  buy  from 
the  farmers  and  take  the  risk  of  consigning  for  public  auction  here,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  them  to  know  what  the 
probable  course  of  the  market  will  be  here,  as  farmers  have  the  use  of 
the  cable  as  well  as  they,  and  regulate  their  demands  according  to 
English  reports.  There  is  a  big  surplus  to  export  this  year,  however, 
present  estimates  placing  the  crop  from  Canadian  orchards  at  something 
like  3^  million  barrels  ;  yet,  though  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  especially 
the  later  varieties,  is  superb,  farmers,  who  have  seen  their  trees  so  laden 
that  all  have  had  to  be  propped  up  to  save  the  boughs  from  breaking, 
while  many  have  had  the  unusual  process  of  thinning  applied  to  them 
to  give  the  fruit  a  better  chance  of  perfecting,  have  grown  frightened  at 
the  superabundance,  and  have  begun  plunging  their  crop  on  the  Montreal 
market. 

Last  week  the  price  current  on  the  spot  was  so  low  as  75c,  per  barrel, 
the  highest  price  reached  being  1.50  dob,  which  would  allow  shipment 
here  at  a  profit,  all  costs  included,  to  sell  about  103.  per  barrel.  From 
all  the  Apple  growing  centres  on  the  American  Continent,  the  fruit 
is  pouring  into  the  ports,  the  reports  from  Maine  and  the  State  of  New 
York  being  as  roseate  as  those  from  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Those 


who  have  usually  the  handling  of  the  fruit  are  completely  staggered  at 
the  quantity  forcing  itself  forward  by  every  incoming  freight  train,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the  plethora,  farmers  should  have  to  accept  low 
prices.  The  Continent  of  Europe  has  not,  as  a  general  rule,  much 
this  year  to  send,  and  the  Apples  that  have  come  from  Portugal  have  not 
reached  any  startling  prices. 

Our  own  crop,  taken  all  round,  is  not  of  a  character  to  hold  the  field 
long ;  and  consumers  may  look  upon  the  bounty  of  Providence  in  the 
Dominion  as  extended  to  them,  as  the  prevailing  high  price  for  Apples 
— Tasmanians  and  Australians  have  been  out  of  the  way  now  for  some 
time — will  be  speedily  broken  when  the  transatlantic  liners  begin  to 
discharge  in  earnest  their  heavy  cargoes  of  fruit.  One  firm  has  contracted 
for  30.000  barrels  from  one  district  alone,  and  it  is  likely  that  imports 
into  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  London  will  ere  long  reach  very 
large  proportions.  Why  is  the  English  farmer  out  of  all  this  abundance  ? 
Because  he  lets  his  Apples  grow — if  they  will.  The  Canadian  farmer 
makes  them  grow. — The  Globe.”) 


A  GARDENEKS’  TOUR  ON  CYCLES. 

An  enjoyable  and  instructive  day  was  spent  by  the  gardeners  of  Park 
Place  on  August  25th,  when  their  yearly  visit  to  several  notable  gardens 
took  place.  Novelty  was  given  to  the  excursion  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
undertaken  on  bicycles,  by  which  means  several  places  were  seen  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  visited  in  one  day.  Mr.  P.  Noble,  son  of  Mrs. 
Noble  of  Park  Place,  headed  the  party  numbering  fifteen,  who  rode 
through  Maidenhead  to  Taplow,  where  they  stoppei  to  visit  the  pretty 
establishment  known  as 

Berry  Hill. 

Although  but  32  acres  in  extent.  Berry  Hill  enjoys  a  reputation  for 
exceptional  beauty.  The  party  entered  at  the  gardener’s  cottage,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  Ivy-leaved  “  Geraniums  ”  and  the  variegated 
Hop.  These,  and  a  beautiful  bed  of  Cannas  in  front  of  the  cottage,  were 
much  admired. 

The  glass  houses  were  next  seen,  and  a  pretty  little  greenhouse  espe¬ 
cially  noticed.  Fuchsias  trained  up  the  roof  and  profusely  covered  with 
bloom,  their  pendent  blossoms  being  seen  to  great  advantage  hanging 
from  the  roof  ;  also  some  very  fine  Cannas  with  immense  trusses  of 
flower  beautified  this  house.  An  old  Bougainvillea  glabra  occupied  a 
house  to  itself.  A  pretty  stove  and  a  house  of  excellent  young  Crotons, 
together  with  a  large  healthy  collection  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  were  the 
chief  things  of  interest  under  glass. 

The  flower  garden  was  then  visited,  and  a  lovelier  sight  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  Down  one  side  runs  a  wide  mixed  border  of  perennial 
and  annual  flowers,  giving  a  pleasing  background  to  the  more  brilliant 
cut  out  beds.  Some  of  the  larger  beds  were  filled  with  Cannas, 
magnificent  alike  in  flower  and  foliage.  Some  very  chaste  beds  were 
formed  with  scarlet  Begonias  and  the  variegated  Poa,  planted  alternately 
each  way.  A  gateway,  leading  from  the  lawns  to  the  glass  houses,  was 
completely  overarched  with  two  beautiful  drooping  Beeches  much 
admired. 

The  lawns  slope  down  to  a  lovely  little  lake  surrounded  by  fine 
specimen  trees,  and  beds  and  borders  of  Helianthus  and  other  perennials. 
At  one  end  of  the  lake  is  a  pretty  rock  garden,  and  the  frame  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  Burnham  Beeches.  The  inside  of  the  tree  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  the  shell  only,  and  this  is  so  placed  that  a  dozen 
people  can  stand  inside. 

Some  fine  views  can  be  seen  from  several  parts  of  the  grounds,  which, 
after  admiring,  the  party  bade  adieu  to  Berry  Hill  and  cycled  on  to 

Dropmore, 

a  beautiful  estate  justly  famous  for  its  large  collection  of  Coniferous  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  which  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  arborist.  The 
woods  and  grounds  are  intersected  by  a  maze  of  paths  and  glades,  and 
the  visitor  may  see  at  every  turn  some  beautiful  Conifer  or  shrub,  not 
only  planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  positions  but  growing  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  its  English  neighbours.  Paths  run  every¬ 
where  amidst  banks  and  thickets  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  or 
through  stretches  of  ground  pink  with  Heather.  A  magnificent 
Araucaria  imbricata  72  feet  high  and  with  branches  sweeping  the  ground 
deserves  special  notice,  also  a  clump  of  six  of  the  same  species.  A  fine 
Cedrus  atlantica,  a  rare  old  example  of  the  Himalayan  Spruce  (Abies 
Brunoniana).  and  a  splendid  avenue  of  Cedrus  Libani,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  were  greatly  admired. 

One  of  the  many  woodland  paths  leads  up  to  a  knoll  where  lovely 
views  are  obtained  over  a  vast  expanse  of  wooded  hill  and  dale,  with 
Windsor  Castle  for  a  central  object.  A  flower  garden  formed  in  an  open 
space  in  the  woods  makes  a  pretty  and  secluded  retreat.  In  it  were 
some  large  standard  Fuchsias,  the  stem  of  one  ancient  tree  measuring 
12  inches  round. 

In  the  glass  department  special  note  was  taken  of  some  fine  crops  of 
Peaches,  one  tree  of  “Nectarine  Peach  ”  having  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
the  writer  has  seen.  Close  to  the  glass  houses  is  a  small  museum  of  very 
interesting  Japanese  art  and  workmanship,  brought  from  Japan  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Granville. 

Reluctantly  leaving  Dropmore,  the  party  proceeded  to 

Windsor  Castle, 

and  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  East  Terrace  and  its  lovely  gardens, 
and  thence  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  where  the  party  vas 
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received  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  and  favoured  by  his  guidance  in  the  walk 
through  these  magnificent  gardens.  A  vinery  of  fine  white  Grapes  and 
three  other  large  houses  of  black  with  tremendously  heavy  crops  were 
first  seen.  Then  a  house  of  young  Vines  with  the  spaces  between  the 
Vines  utilised  for  a  successful  crop  of  Melons.  A  plantation  of  the 
Banana  looked  very  flourishing,  as  did  a  splendid  batch  of  Poinsettias  in 
the  same  house.  An  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  Peris- 
teria  elata,  carrying  eight  large  spikes  of  bloom,  was  noticed  here. 

In  the  recently  built  Palm  house  were  seen  some  good  specimens  of 
Alocasias  and  Musa  paradisiaca.  The  large  temperate  house,  with  its 
giant  Camellias  planted  out,  was  brightened  by  beautiful  baskets  of 
Achimenes  of  different  colours.  Gardenias  at  Frogmore  are  something 
to  be  proud  of,  being  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  showing  a  profusion 
of  flower  buds.  Ad  joining  these  was  a  house  of  valuable  young  Crotons, 
very  healthy  and  finely  coloured. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  the  party  seeing  many  things  for  which 
Frogmore  is  famous,  and  after  a  walk  through  its  55  acres  of  fruit  and 
kitchen  gardens  they  journeyed  on  to 

“The  Dell,” 

Baron  Schroder’s  lovely  and  well  kept  establishment  near  Egham. 
“  The  Dell  ”  is  famous  for  its  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Orchids, 
for  which  the  Baron  has  a  ^reat  love.  Although  the  year  is  too  far 
advanced  to  see  the  Orchids  in  bloom,  except  Cattleya  aurea  and  a  few 
others,  yet  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  Orchids  growing  to  such 
perfection. 

Although  Orchids  are  the  special  feature,  they  are  not  the  only 
things  of  interest  here.  In  the  stove  were  seen  some  immense  specimens 
of  Alocasias  and  Cycas  revolula,  also  a  beautiful  rock  fernery  brightened 
by  Begonia  Bex,  all  growing  luxuriantly.  A  big  batch  of  Caladium 
argyrites  looked  very  pretty,  being  well  grown.  Some  good  Peaches  in 
a  long  case  and  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Tomatoes  on  an  outside  wall  con¬ 
cluded  the  list  of  good  things  seen  at  “  The  Dell.” 

From  thence  the  party  proceeded  through  Windsor  Great  Park  to 

Cumberland  Lodge, 

and  saw  the  marvellous  old  Vine  there.  This  Vine,  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one -of  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain,  covering  an  area  of  about  3000  feet,  and  carries  just  over 
2000  bunches  of  Grapes. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  gardens  visited,  and  the  party  commenced 
the  homeward  journey,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  most  instructive 
and  pleasant  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  head  gardeners 
at  each  place  visited  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  show  the  party  everything  of  interest  in  their  respective 
gardens. — J.  T.  B.,  The  Gardens,  Parli  Place. 


R.H.S.  EXAMINATION. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  how  valuable  a  gardening  psper,  such  as  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  would  be  to  students  of  horticulture  and  young 
gardeners  generally,  if  through  the  medium  of  its  pages  someone  would 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
expects  to  bo  known  by  those  who  sit  for  their  examination.  In 
studying  the  different  sciences  upon  which  the  principles  of  horticulture 
are  based  we  find  much  that  is  useful  to  the  gardener,  but  also  a  great 
deal  that  is  useless. 

By  placing  before  students  and  young  gardeners  the  more  interesting 
facts,  and  those  likely  to  be  of  most  ute  to  them  in  after  life,  they  may 
more  often  be  induced  to  overcome  what  are  at  best  to  the  beginner  but 
dry  facts.  If  no  abler  writer  come  forward  I  will,  with  the  Editor’s 
permission,  go  briefly  through  the  R.H.S.  syllabus,  giving  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  will  permit  a  sketch  of  the  work  needed  for  the  examination, 
which,  together  with  good  sound  practical  reading — always  a  special 
feature  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture — cannot  help  being  of  some  use 
to  many. 

Being  only  a  young  working  gardener  with  little  spare  time  at  my 
disposal  I  may  say  I  have  obtained  the  following  certificates : — 
Elementary  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  physiology ; 
advanced  botany  and  scientific  agriculture  ;  first  and  second  class 
certificates  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exam. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  write  I  hope  what  I  say  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
my  brother  craftsmen,  although  it  will  only  come  from  the  pen  of — 
A  Student.  [Write  by  all  means. — Ed.] 


NOTES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

To  the  student  of  history,  art,  and  architecture  ample  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  study  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  place  is  fraught  with 
reminiscences  of  former  kings  and  queens,  and  stands  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  built  it.  Its  spacious  rooms,  filled 
with  pictures  and  tapestry  of  olden  times,  are  a  perennial  attraction, 
while  its  extensive  ornamental  gardens,  splendid  forest  tree  avenues, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  its  famous  Vine,  offer  inducements  to  lovers  of 
natural  scenery,  landscape  gardening,  and  Grape  culture. 

Hampton  Court  Station,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  Palace,  is 
reached  by  the  S.W.  Railway  from  Waterloo  Station  in  about  forty-five 
minutes.  The  Thames  runs  between  the  railway  terminus  and  the 
Palace ;  but  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge,  from  which  you 


can  look  down  on  an  ample  provision  of  pleasure  boats  intended  for 
jaunts  on  the  water,  and  which  appear  to  be  largely  used.  This  portion 
of  the  River  Thames  is  sacred  to  pleasure  boating  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
rare  to  see  the  water  without  a  skiff  of  some  sort  upon  it. 

Before  we  cross  the  bridge  we  are  attracted  by  a  pretty  inn  facing 
the  river,  which  is  rendered  specially  pleasing  by  a  profuse  display  of 
plants  and  flowers  in  pots  and  boxes.  The  window-ledges  and  balconies 
have  all  their  angles  and  corners  bidden  by  foliage  and  flowers.  Droop¬ 
ing  plants  hang  in  rich  profusion  from  pots  in  wire  baskets  suspended 
from  every  available  point,  the  whole  making  a  complete  picture  of 
greenery  and  colour. 

Passing  over  the  river  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  gates  we  enter  the 
grounds  by  a  stately  and  imposing  entrance,  along  a  broad  carriage 
drive,  flanked  by  a  spacious  expanse  of  green  turf,  which  is  studded  by 
some  large  Elm  trees,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  pathway  by  the 
riverside.  Entering  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  we  find  broad  expanses 
of  rich  green  turf,  and  then  within  an  inner  forecourt,  round  which  the 
Palace  proper  extends,  a  capacious  fountain  sends  streams  of  cool  water 
to  various  heights,  falling  into  a  circular  basin.  The  groundwork  of  this 
enclosure  is  grass,  and  it  is  relieved  by  flower  beds  composed  chiefly  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

The  treasures  in  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  are  not  of  horticultural 
interest,  so  after  a  rapid  survey  we  quit  them  for  the  surrounding 
grounds,  leaving  the  building  on  the  eastern  side.  The  principal  view 
from  this  point  is  a  long  avenue  of  beautiful  trees.  The  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  us  has  been  laid  out  with  broad  walks,  a  large 
basin  of  water  of  circular  shape  having  an  attractive,  though  not  an 
elaborate,  fountain  playing;  flower  beds  skirting  the  walks  interspersed 
with  Yew  trees,  whose  branches  are  well  away  from  the  ground. 
Fo)  merly  these  trees  were  pruned  in  an  obelisk  shape,  but  now  they 
grow  freely  as  they  like,  a  much  more  sensible  method  of  management. 

The  flower  beds  are  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  in  most 
cases,  coDsisting  of  Begonias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Violas. 
There  are  carpet  beds  of  attractive  design  and  harmonious  colouring, 
beds  ®f  succulents,  and  clumps  of  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  Dracaenas, 
Indiarubber  Plants,  Azaleas,  Grevillea  robusta,  and  Palms  in  pots,  which 
are  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  pots  being  hidden  with  the  turf.  Broad 
herbaceous  borders  contain  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  Anemones,  and  other 
plants.  Roses  are  encouraged  to  grow  in  an  informal  manner  by  training 
a  principal  shoot  to  tall  iron  stakes.  These  occupy  the  centres  of  some 
small  beds.  Adjoining  a  plantation  of  large  old  trees,  with  an  under¬ 
growth  of  evergreen  shrubs,  the  whole  being  interspersed  with  broad 
walks,  lies  a  puzzle  garden  or  maze.  On  the  south  or  opposite  side  of 
the  Palace  we  find  the  entrance  to  the  garden  where  the  vinery  is 
situated.  This  structure  is  a  lean-to,  comparatively  low  for  its  size, 
especially  at  the  entrance  which  admits  the  visitors.  Here  is  a  gardener 
in  charge,  who  politely  answers  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Vine,  which  we  learn  is  128  years.  The  variety  is  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  main  stem  rises  from  an  angle  of  the  house  behind  the 
entrance  door,  and  is  very  thick.  The  principal  branches  converge  from 
this,  passing  over  the  door  and  spread  out  under  the  extensive  lean-to 
roof.  From  these  again  the  bearing  rods  are  trained,  some  being  cut 
out  each  year  so  as  to  make  room  for  younger.  By  this  method  the 
Vine  is  constantly  renewed  with  young  vigorous  wood,  and  long 
unsightly  spurs  avoided.  The  lateral  shoots  are  neatly  trained,  there 
being  no  appearance  of  crowding  throughout  the  house,  but  yet  the 
space  is  covered,  and  every  leaf  seems  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  light  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  glass.  The  whole  of  the  foliage  is  very 
healthy  and  clean.  The  bunches  are  of  medium  weight,  and  a  useful 
handy  size.  Some  towards  the  top  of  the  house  are  larger,  but  the 
average  bunches  predominate,  and  there  are  none  of  sensational  size. 
The  total  number  of  bunches  is  1200,  though  there  really  seems  to  be 
more.  They  are  not  fully  ripe  until  the  middle  of  September,  probably 
rather  later. 

The  Vine,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  seen  from  any  point  in  the  house, 
presents  a  remarkably  pleasing  appearance  with  its  immense  crop  fast 
approaching  maturity,  and  reflects  credit  on  those  concerned  in  its 
management.  A  circulation  of  air  is  maintained  by  ventilators  at  the 
front  and  at  the  apex,  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere  being  insured  by  fire 
heat.  The  woodwork,  walls,  and  floorof  the  house  are  scrupulously  clean, 
and  nothing  else  is  allowed  to  be  grown  in  the  house  while  the  Grapes 
are  ripening.  On  the  broad  walks  leading  to  the  vinery,  and  through 
what  is  termed  the  private  garden,  there  are  some  fine  examples  of  Orange 
trees  in  tubs  about  3  feet  diameter.  These  stand  on  the  gravel  walks 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  view  of  the  Palace  windows  on  the  south 
side.  The  plants  are  stout,  healthy  specimens,  some  bearing  fruit 
approaching  ripeness,  others  with  the  fruits  still  green.  The  base  of 
each  tub  is  elevated  from  contact  with  the  ground  by  standing  on  two 
lengths  of  wood  which  admits  of  the  free  passage  of  water  draining  from 
the  soil  preventing  decay.  This  is  their  summer  position.  The  first 
week  in  October  they  are  removed  under  cover  into  a  structure  known  as 
the  orangery,  where  they  are  simply  kept  safe  from  frost  and  watered  as 
required.  Other  plants,  too,  including  the  blue  African  Lily  (Agapan- 
thns  umbellatus)  are  to  be  found  luxuriating  at  present  in  the 
open  air. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  garden  is  a  long  arched  path,  formed  by 
training  two  parallel  rows  of  Elm  trees  into  the  desired  shape.  The 
trees  have  been  termed  Hornbeams,  but  they  are  really  Wych  Elms. 
After  passing  through  this  shady  walk  we  reach  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Palace  grounds,  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  river  is  obtainable 
and  several  attractively  decorated  houee-boats. — E.  D.  S,,  Gravesend. 
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Weathek  in  London. — Heavy  downpours  of  rain  have  been 
frequent  during  the  past  week,  and  everyone  is  again  sighing  for  the 
settled  weather  and  balmy  sunshine  which  sometimes  characterises  the 
autumn  months.  The  wet  miserable  aspect,  however,  of  late  gives 
evidence  that  the  winter  is  draw’ing  nearer,  and  should  the  weather  take 
a  favourable  change,  even  if  only  brief,  m«ch  appreciation  would 
be  felt. 

-  Gardening  Appointments.  —  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  late 

gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby  Park,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  at  Longford  Castle,  enters  on  his 
duties  this  week.  Mr.  Peter  Williams,  a  Jmirnal  of  Horticulture 
medallist,  has  taken  charge  of  Inveresk  Gardens,  Tileston,  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  the  residence  of  —  Ranstead,  Esq. 

-  The  Hamburg  International  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bition  OF  1897. — This  is  to  be  a  comprehensive  one,  both  as  regards  the 
permanent  exhibition  in  the  open  and  under  cover  and  the  large  special 
displays.  The  latter  are  to  take  place  as  follows  : — A  spring  exhibition 
from  May  1st  until  May  7th,  1897  ;  a  special  exhibition  ot  plants, 
■flowers,  and  vegetables  from  May  30th  until  June  3rd  ;  a  special  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs  from  July  2nd  until  July  6th;  a 
special  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  the  season  from  July 
30'h  until  August  3rd  ;  a  general  autumn  exhibition  from  August  27th 
until  September  5th ;  and  a  general  fruit  exhibition  from  September  17th 
until  September  30th,  1897. 

-  Presentation— Mr.  John  S.  Ball  of  Alpha  Street,  Slough, 

who  has  been  for  over  half  a  century  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  C.  Turner  of 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  was  recently  presented  by  the  firm  with  a  very 
handsome  mantel  clock,  with  two  vases  to  match,  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  fifty  years’  service.  The  clock  bore  the  inscription  : — 
“To  Mr.  John  Ball  on  the  jubilee  of  his  connection  with  Charles  Turner 
and  Sons  at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  August,  1896.’’  A  card 
accompanied  the  gift,  which  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  recipient, 
and  on  this  were  the  words,  “  With  the  remembrance  of  Charles  Turner 
and  the  good  wishes  of  11.  and  A.  Turner”  Mr,  Ball  has  charge  of  the 
floral  department  at  the  Royal  Nurseries,  and  is  one  of  Slough’s  oldest 
and  most  respected  inhabitants. 

-  The  Rain, — Without  doubt  the  exceedingly  abundant  rains 

we  have  had  recently  are  not  quite  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  very 
materially  hinder  important  garden  operations,  and  they  are  making 
weeds  to  grow  marvellously.  Myriads  of  seeds  that  have  through  the 
dry  summer  lain  dormant  have  now  germinated,  and  because  hoeing  has 
been  out  of  the  question  and  pulling  could  not  keep  pace  with  growth, 
weeds  just  lately  have  greatly  dominated.  Happily  there  is  no  fear 
that  they  will  be  productive  of  ripe  seed.  That,  at  least,  seems  out  of 
the  question.  If  they  can  be  buried  into  the  soil  or  be  decomposed  they 
may  presently  render  useful  service  toother  crops.  Gardeners  are  finding 
grass  on  lawns  to  grow  almost  as  treely  as  weeds,  and  the  mowers  have 
to  be  constantly  employed.  That  work,  however,  will  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  late-leafing  trees  will  greatly  benefit  from  the  repeated 
rains,  for  they  must  have  been  badly  in  need  of  moisture,  and  it  will 
take  a  month  or  two  of  such  storms  as  we  have  lately  had  to  satisfy 
-their  requirements.  The  trees  in  process  of  defoliation  are  too  early  to 
benefit  materially,  and  the  rains  render  the  gathering  up  of  the  leaves 
more  difficult.  Potatoes  are  now  in  danger  of  being  severely  diseased, 
or  in  the  case  of  very  late  ones  of  becoming  soft  and  sappy,  and  little 
value  as  food.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  up  crops  in  quantity  for  storing 
whilst  the  weather  is  so  wet.  It  is,  therefore,  the  least  of  two  evils  to 
let  the  tubers  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  weather  improves.  Lata 
breadths  of  Onions  are  difficult  to  dry  off  and  store.  Strong  Carrots  are 
in  danger  of  splitting,  and  Turnips  of  early  sowings  are  the  same. 
■Celery  cannot  well  be  earthed  with  the  care  needful  to  secure  long 
endurance.  Beets  are  making  too  gross  growth,  and  would  be  all  the 
better  denuded  of  some  of  their  leafage.  Winter  Greens  of  every 
description  are  very  luxuriant,  rather  too  much  so;  Much  more  might 
be  said,  but  these  are  a  few  of  the  troubles  that  beset  gardeners  just  now. 
We  may  still  have  a  fine  late  autumn  ns  last  year,  and  then  things  may 
be  somewhat  righted. — A.  D. 


-  Marriage  of  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  Jun. — Mr.  H.  Cannell, 

jun.,  eldest  son  of  Mr,  Henry  Cannell,  sen.,  of  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  was  married  on  the  9th  inst.  to  Miss  Christine  Robertson  of 
Inverurie,  at  Inverurie.  The  honeymoon  will  be  spent  in  the  Highlands, 

-  Tercentenary  of  the  Potato. — This  year  is  the  tercen¬ 
tenary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  into  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  has  therefore  resolved  to 
hold  a  great  conference  and  exhibition  of  Potatoes  in  Dublin  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  English  and  Scotch  specialists  are  expected  to 
attend,  and  papers  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Potato  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  will  be  read.  The  Secretary  is  Mr,  Thomas  Shaw, 
Sackville  Hall,  Duhlin. 

-  The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — The 

Executive  of  the  above  Association  has  arranged  fur  a  visit  to  Kew 
Gardens  on  Saturday,  September  the  26th  inst.,  by  train,  leaving  Broad 
Street  (N.L.  Railway)  at  2.25  P.M.  Return  fare,  9d.  The  Secretaries 
will  be  in  attendance  at  the  station  at  2  p.m.  for  the  sale  of  tickets. 
Will  those  members  who  intend  joining  the  party  please  notify  the  same 
to  theS'Cietary  not  later  than  the  25th  inst.,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

-  Violet  Princess  of  Wales. — Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley, 

favours  us  with  a  very  small  box  of  this  superb  Violet.  The  blooms, 
which  have  long  stalks,  are  of  exceptional  size,  and  the  colour  is  very 
rich.  Oar  correspondent  says,  “  If  the  enclosed  Violet  flowers  do  not 
make  you  feel  too  much  sorrow  at  the  thoughts  of  the  coming  winter 

. I  think  the  Princess  deserves  a  kind  word.’’  No,  Mr. 

Cannell,  we  do  not  fear  the  advent  of  the  festive  season ;  indeed,  oar 
only  regret  is  that  the  flowers  are  so  precious  as  to  allow  you  to  send 
such  a  very  few  blooms. 

-  Another  Runner  Bean. — Hurdly  has  the  strife  which  waged 

over  the  nomenclature  of  the  climbing  Canadian  Wonder  or  Tender  and 
True  French  Bean  died  out  ere  yet  another  claimant  for  fame  of  the  same 
class  is  presented,  called  Tender  and  True  Improved.  I  saw  this  variety 
where  it  had  been  sent  for  trial,  growing  recently  at  Hackwood  Park.  It 
is  our  old  friend  in  a  new  guise,  as  the  plants  are  genuine  out  and  out 
climbers,  running  up  to  10  feet  in  height,  though  sown  rather  late,  and 
being  entirely  devoid  of  that  bushy  growth  at  the  base  which  has  marked 
all  the  earlier  stock  of  the  climbing  form  so  far.  Mr,  Bowerman  likes 
this  Improved  Tender  and  True  much  better  than  the  original,  good  as 
that  is.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  has  fine  dark  leafage,  and  carries  long, 
narrow,  succulent  pods  in  great  profusion  for  a  very  long  season. — A. 

_  Vegetables  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. — From  information 

received,  to  quote  the  police  formula,  1  anticipate  one  of  the  stiffest 
contests  in  vegetable  exhibiting,  at  the  Aquarium  in  November  next 
that  has  ever  been  seen.  So  many  of  the  leading  growers  intimate  their 
intention  to  have  a  look  in,  the  prizes  being  so  valuable  that  the 
contest  bids  fair  to  be  literally  a  battle  of  the  giants.  The  Jubilee  show 
of  theN.C.S.  falls  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  exhibitors,  having  had  a 
long  rest,  once  more  begin  to  long  for  battle.  The  time  of  the  year  as 
well  as  the  conditions  of  the  schedule  limits  material,  consequently  most 
of  the  classes  will  see  similar  kinds  presented.  With  such  a  splendid 
competition  in  prospect  care  should  be  taken  that  the  judges  are  equal 
to  what  is  required  of  them.  They  have  a  heavy  responsibility  cast  upon 
them,  and  should  be  the  very  best  men  in  vegetable  judging  to  be  found. 
Mistases  will  not  only  be  severely  criticised,  probably  something  more  ; 
but  doubtless  the  Committee  have  thought  of  all  that.— D. 

_  The  Scarlet  Geranium  — I  am  very  much  surprised  that 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  anyone  who 
talked  about  “old-fashioned  flowers’’  would  include  the  scarlet 
Geranium  amongst  them.  When  we  speak  or  write  of  such  things  we 
do  not  mean  any  tender  plants  which  require  greenhouse  culture,  but 
those  hardy  denizens  of  the  flower  garden  which  are  found  in  many  of 
the  gardens  of  generations  gone  by,  and  also  in  the  cottage  gardens  of 
the  labouring  poor.  He  has  also  given  us  a  very  interesliog  account  of 
his  notions  about  the  cross-fertilisation  of  such  plants,  seemingly 
unconscious  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  discredited  by  accurate 
observers  both  in  Europe  and  America,  That  not  only  is  cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion  not  necessary,  but  that  the  flowers  so  treated  by  insects  are  none  the 
better  for  it,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  their  presence  is  rather 
injurious  to  the  flower  than  otherwise.  But  like  many  evolutionists  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  seems  pe’fectly  certain  of  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and 
therefore  if  one  disputes  them  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  shall  earn,  in  his 
estimation,  the  correctness  of  the  title  which  I  subscribe  to  this  short 
note.— Ignoramus. 
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- AUGUST  Weather  atiEodsock  Priory,  Worksop.— 

Mean  temperature,  57'3°.  Maximiim;m  the  screen,  72  0°  ;  minimum  in  the 
screen,  39  4° ;  minimum  on  the  grass,  28'9°  on  the  26th.  Frost  on  the 
grass  on  four  nights.  Sunshine,  seventy-three  hours,  or  16  per  cent, 
of  the  possible  duration.  Rainfall,  1'67  inch  ;  rain  fell  on  ten  days.  The 
first  cold  month  after  nine  consecutive  warm  ones.  Lower  mean  tem¬ 
perature  and  less  sunshine  than  in  any  previous  year  since  observations 
commenced  here.  Harvest  generally*  finished  during  the  last  week. — 
J,  Mallekder. 

-  Kew  Gardens. — The  Richmond  Town  Council  have  received 

a  letter  from  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  stating  that  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  has  carefully  considered  ithe  points  raised  by  a  deputation 
which  recently  waited  upon  him'Jin  reference  to  a  proposal  for  earlier 
opening  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  that  while  fully  appreciating  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  public  by  advancing  the  hour  of 
opening  he  is  not  prepared,  in  view  of  the  interference  which  would  be 
occasioned  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  research,  to  make  the  order 
desired  under  present  conditions,  He  will,  however,  most  carefully 
reconsider  the  whole  matter  beforejnext  year,  ter  see  if  any  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  which  would  :|secure  the  quiet  of  the  gardens  for 
students  and  at  the  same  time^meet^the  withes  of  the  public  generally, 

-  The  Potato  Crop, — The  Potato  crop  is  giving  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  growers  on  a  large  scale  for  market,  but 
at  present  it  has  the  promise  of  proving  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  past  five  years.  In  twenty-four  English  counties,  all  of  which  are 
north  of  London,  Potatoes  are  hardly  so  promising  now  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  August  ;  in  .four  they  have  improved,  and  in  eleven 
counties  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in  the  crop  during  the 
past  month.  Taking  100  points  as  representing  a  full  crop,  the  estimate 
for  England  is  91'5,  97 -o  for  Wales,  and  100  3  for  Scotland,  or  an  average 
of  94  for  Great  Britain.  In  the  four  years  preceding  this  the  averages 
at  the  corresponding  period  were  ;  1895,  98’9  ;  1894,  88  9 ;  1893,  39‘4  ; 
1892,  88-2.  As  compared  with  last  year,  when  we  lifted  the  heaviest 
crop  on  record,  there  is  a  decrease  of  4  9,  but  as  compared  with  the  three 
previous  years  there  is  an  increase. 

-  Wellingtonias. — The  tendency  of  these  well  known  Pinuscs 

to  form  huge  boles  near  the  ground,  whilst  tapering  in  to  a  small  stem 
almost  abruptly  at  some  10  to  12  feet  in  height  is  well  known.  I  have 
seen  two  trees  recently  that  show  this  feature  markedly.  One  is  the 
noble  specimen  at  Strathfieldsaye,  the  girth  of  the  stem  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground  being  17  feet,  and  the  other  a  very  fine,  though  not  so  tall 
a  tree  at  Basing  Park,  the  bole  at  the  same  height  being  14  feet  6  inches. 
The  stem  of  this  latter  tree  really  looks  larger  than  does  that  of  the 
first  named,  because  it  does  not  very  high  up  contract  remarkably.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  these  girths  are  materially 
exceeded  elsewhere.  So  far,  the  Strathfieldsaye  specimen  is  the  noblest 
and  handsomest  Wellingtonia  I  have  seen.  The  way  these  trees  grip 
hold  of  the  soil  shows  their  capacity  to  withstand  strong  windstorms. — 
Wanderer. 

-  Giant  Onions. — Hackwood  Park  seems  likely  to  furnish  the 

finest  Onions  again  this  season,  although  they  may  not  quite  rank  with 
the  samples  produced  last  year.  Had  the  season  been  more  favourable 
the  product  would  no  doubt  have  eclipsed  all  previous  records.  Already 
have  these  bulbs  won  a  gold  medal  for  the  finest  at  Banbury,  and  that 
other  honours  will  be  won  presently  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Still  the 
very  same  ground,  retrenched  and  manured,  is  used  for  growing  the 
bulbs  as  has  produced  fine  samples  for  some  five  or  six  previous  years, 
and  the  capacity  to  create  huge  bulbs  seems  to  increase.  The  varieties 
grown  this  year  are  Ailsa  Craig,  Lord  Keeper,  Record,  Cocoanut, 
Excelsior,  Eclipse,  and  Golden  Globe.  I  saw  some  bulbs  of  the  first 
named  weighed,  and  they  were  2  lbs,  14  ozs.  and  2  lbs.  15  ozs.  respec¬ 
tively,  and  they  did  not  seem  the  biggest.  One  fine  flatter  bulb,  not  yet 
pulled,  measured  22^  inches  round,  and  will  probably  enlarge  yet.  There 
are  not  a  few  dozens  of  these  fine  samples,  but  rather  several  hundreds. 
All  are  obtained  by  sowing  seed  about  Christmas  in  shallow  boxes, 
raising  it  under  glass  in  gentle  warmth,  pricking  the  young  plants  out 
later  into  other  shallow  boxes  thinly,  getting  them  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  and  well  seasoned,  then  planting  out  into  rows  about  16  inches 
apart  on  ground  thpt  has  been  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  plants  usually  have  a  mulching  of  old  hotbed  or  Mushroom  bed 
manure  given  them  in  the  summer,  and  in  drought  are  occasionally 
liberally  watered.  There  are  no  secrets  in  relation  to  culture,  which  all 
now  may  know.  The  soil  at  Hackwood  is  in  fine  condition,  but  then  it 
has  been  made  so  by  working  and  manuring. — A.  I). 


-  Trade  Kotice, — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr,  formerly 

with  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast,  has  commenced  business  as- 
horticultural  and  general  commission  agent  at  9,  Glenravel  Street,. 
Belfast. 

-  Hints  on  Heating.  —  We  have  received  from  Messrs, 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.,  heating  engineeers,  Darlington,  a  well  printed 
and  highly  finished  little  book  bearing  the  above  title.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  is  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  artificial 
heating  of  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  question  of  warming  dwelling- 
houses  and  large  buildings  on  modern  and  scientific  principles  is  one 
now  claiming  much  consideration,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  various  systems  may  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of 
Messrs.  Richardson’s  publication. 

-  Gold-leaved  Pelargoniums,— The  taste  for  golden  tricolor 

as  bedding  plants  has  of  late  revived.  Still,  with  but  few  exceptions,  we 
seem  to  have  nothing  better  fitted  for  outdoor  purposes  than  Mrs.  Pollock, 
the  original  break  of  the  family.  The  best  exception  without  doubt  is 
Mr,  Henry  Cox.  This  is  a  variety  with  respect  to  which  it  is  but  to  say 
that  once  having  enough  no  one  would  employ  any  other.  I  saw  it  at 
Maiden  Erleigh  recently  in  beautiful  form  outdoors.  There  were  four 
distinct  colours  in  the  leaves,  and  the  foliage  was  large,  stout,  well 
formed,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  The  variety  is  a  good 
grower.  It  makes  a  striking  bed  without  addition.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  the  golden  bronze  forms,  of  which  Black  Douglas  and  M.  McMahon 
are  still  the  best,  as  a  full  bed  of  these  without  any  top  or  dress  plants  is 
rather  monotonous.  Silver  tricolors  are  quite  failures  outdoors.  Silver 
bicolors,  shaded  with  blue  Violas,  on  the  other  hand,  give  charming 
effects.— Nemo. 

-  The  Russian  Thistle  in  America. — The  Russian  Thistle 

is  gradually  working  eastward,  specimens  having  been  found  all  the 
way  from  the  Dakotas  west  and  south.  The  seed  is  distributed  through 
manure  taken  or  dropping  from  stock  cars ;  Millet  seed.  Flax  seed,  ;n, 
fact  all  grain  and  grass  seeds  are  liable  to  carry  it.  While  the  pest  will 
never  be  as  serious  where  cultivated  crops  are  produced  as  in  the 
spring  Wheat  growing  sections,  every  effi  ri  should  be  made  to  kill  it 
and  prevent  its  further  spread.  Plough  all  land  at  once  upon  which 
the  Thistle  is  liable  to  be  growing.  The  plant  will  thus  be  killed  and 
any  seed  now  dormant  started,  but  cannot  come  to  maturity  before 
frost.  Cut  off  all  plants  in  waste  places.  This  must  be  done  soon, 
before  the  seed  matures.  Do  not  use  manure  from  stock  cars,  in 
addition  to  Thistle,  they  usually  contain  seeds  of  many  other  kinds  of 
weeds.  Examine  carefully  all  grain,  grass  and  Clover  seed  before 
sowing.  Road  commissioners  should  keep  them  out  of  the  highways. 
Sheep  eat  the  young,  tender  plants  quite  readily,  but  after  becoming 
woody  they  will  not  touch  them.  Rotation  of  crops,  clean  culture,  and 
the  growing  of  hoed  crops  will  get  rid  of  the  Russian  Thistle. — 
(“  American  Agriculturist.”) 

-  Kilbarchan  Jubilee  Flower  Show.  —  On  Saturday,  the 

12th  of  September,  the  Jubilee  show  of  the  Kilbarchan  Horticultural 
Society  was  held,  and  for  many  reasons  it  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Kilbarchan,  though  known  to  few  of  our  English  readers,  was 
at  one  time  the  centre  of  a  very  important  industry — that  was  in  the 
days  of  handloom  weaving,  when  the  weavers  sat  at  the  loom  and. 
watched  their  pet  flowers  in  the  garden.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
few  persons  in  Scotland  could  grow  Pansies,  Auriculas,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Pinks  like  the  Kilbarchan  weavers^;  and  although  the  handloom 
weavers  are  now  very  few,  their  ancient  love  of  flowers  has  not 
departed,  as  the  show  held  last  Saturday  gave  evidence.  Portraits  of 
tw'o  of  its  noted  growers  have  appeared  in  our  columns — that  of  the 
late  Mr,  John  Love,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  a  great 
Pink  enthusiast ;  and  of  Mr,  Peter  Lyle,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
a  well-known  Pansy  grower.  Mr.  Lyle  was  one  of  those  present  at 
the  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee.  This  dinner  was  a  very 
interesting  function.  Mr.  Thos.  McCrorie  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Judges,  amongst  whom  were  such  well-known  growers 
as  Mr.  D.  McBean,  Mr.  Thos.  Hogg,  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Prestwick;  and 
Mr.  Mason,  Bridge  of  Weir.  Amongst  others  present  were  Mr. 
W.  Cuthbertson  (of  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay)  ;  Mr.  Smellie,  Busby  ; 
Mr.  Meeklem,  Bridge  of  Weir  ;  Mr.  McFie,  nurseryman.  Paisley. 
“  Continued  Success  to  the  Society  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  McFie,  and 
responded  to  by  the  Chairman.  Amongst  the  toasts  was  one  pledged 
.n  silence,  "  To  the  Memory  of  the  Old  Florists,  the  Founders  of  the 
Society.”  The- exhibition  was  of  very  highest  excellence,  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Jubilee  gold  medals  being  very  keen,  the  prizetakers  being 
well-known  local  men. 
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-  Begonias  at  Geeat  Bookham. — In  the  flower  gardens  of 

Eastwick  Park,  Bookham,  Surrey,  is  just  now  a  remarkably  fine  show  of 
tuberous  Begonias  that  have  come  from  the  famous  Forest  Hill  and  other 
fine  strains.  Mr.  Goff  has  them  now  in  colours  well  selected,  and  is 
working  to  obtain  stiff  erect  blooming  varieties,  the  special  need  of  these 
plants  whether  in  or  outdoors.  All  the  usual  colours  are  there,  the 
plants  are  fine,  and  the  flowers  also  fine,  as  they  well  can  be.  Whilst 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  some  other  things  show  how  soon 
heavy  rains  demoralise  them,  these  Begonias  seem  to  revel  in  the  rains, 
although  no  doubt  could  very  well  do  without  more  at  present. — D. 

-  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — On  Thursday,  October  1st, 

and  the  two  following  days,  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  great 
show  of  British  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  promises  to 
be  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence.  Entries  for  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  received  up  to  Saturday,  September  26th,  and  schedules  of 
prizes  may  in  the  meantime  be  obtained  from  the  E..H.S.  office,  117, 
Victoria  Street.  A  lecture  will  be  given  each  day  on  the  following 
subjects  : — October  1st,  “  The  Importance  of  British  Fruit  Growing  from 
a  Food  Point  of  View,”  by  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Baillie,  F.L.S.  October  2nd, 
“  The  Cider  and  Perry  Industry,”  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kadcliffe  Cook,  M.P. 
October  3rd,  “  Gathering,  Storing,  and  Profitable  Utilisation  of  Apples 
and  Pears,”  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  F.E.H.S.  It  is  hoped  that  practical 
fruit  growers  who  attend  the  conference  each  day  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  join  in  the  discussion. 

-  Noble  Trees. — It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  in  these  days  of 

literary  ventures  that  no  one  has  ever  written  a  book  on  the  noble  trees 
of  the  kingdom.  By  these  I  do  not  mean  the  old  pollards  or  ancient 
stems  that  here  and  there  exist,  and  evidence  great  age  and  once  former 
grandeur.  I  rather  mean  trees  that  are  still  grand  in  outline,  in 
size,  in  massiveness  of  stem  and  branches,  and  are  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  nobility  of  arboriculture.  Such  a  thought  came  into  my 
mind  the  other  day  when  looking  at  the  giant  Beech  at  Hack  wood, 
a  magnificent  tree  that  is  seldom  seen  or  visited  by  anyone.  It  has 
a  perfect  rounded  head  which  is  at  the  bottom  nearl^  100  feet  in 
diameter.  A  monster  stem,  3  feet,  from  the  ground,  25  feet  round, 
and  at  8  feet  up  must  be  quite  40  feet  round.  The  tree  is  entitled 
to  take  a  premier  place  amongst  Beeches,  although  there  are  some 
wonderfully  fine  ones  about. — D. 

-  New  York  Markets. — The  entire  fruit  and  produce  market 

is,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  stagnant  condition,  and  prices  are  ruling  very 
low.  Despite  the  reports  from  the  different  centres  regarding  the 
shortage  of  the  Peach  crop,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fruits  in  the 
market,  but  the  quality  is  wretched.  The  fruit  is  small,  worm-eaten, 
and  poorly  flavoured.  From  all  appearances  Grapes  will  make  but 
little  money  for  the  grower ;  quantities  are  being  sold  on  the  streets 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  and  15  cents  per  large  basket.  Choice  fruit, 
carefully  packed,  and  baskets  shipped  in  crates  now  only  realise  10  cents 
per  basket.  The  best  possible  price  for  the  choicest  of  Apples  is  1.50  dol. 
per  barrel,  but  the  majority,  according  to  a  transatlantic  contemporary, 
realise  only  the  half  of  that.  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y.,  is  sending  in  some  very 
fine  Clapp’s  Favourite  Pears  put  up  in  what  is  perhaps  the  neatest 
package  coming  into  the  market — a  keg  holding  exactly  one  bushel. 
There  are  other  attempts  at  the  same  thing  from  other  growers — also 
half  barrels— but  none  have  the  neat,  clean,  and  attractive  appearance 
of  the  Oswego  article.  The  price  of  these  when  full  is  1  dol.  to 
1 .25  dol. 

-  AcoNiTuai  LYCOCTONUM.— This  is  a  desirable  border  plant 

that  thrives  and  blossoms  every  season.  A  thrifty,  stout,  angular- 
branched  perennial  about  4  feet  high,  it  has  showy  cream-yellow  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  dense,  elongated  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  leaves  on  this  plant  have  long  stalks,  are  reniform  in 
outline,  and  are  deeply  incised  and  toothed.  A  writer  in  a  transatlantic 
contemporary  says  it  thrives  best  in  a  slightly  shaded  moist  position,  and 
if  it  has  a  favourable  situation  it  is  not  so  particular  about  the  kind  of 
soil  it  is  grown  in.  The  common  Monkshood,  Aconitum  napellus,  is 
also  in  bloom  in  the  border,  and  is  a  showy  plant  when  well  grown.  It 
is  some  4  feet  in  height,  with  dark  green  smooth  or  slightly  downy 
deeply  cut  leaves.  The  flowers  are  showy  and  curved  in  long  erect 
terminal  panicles  2  feet  in  length.  Another  Monkshood  which  blossomed 
this  summer  and  promises  to  make  a  showy  border  plant  is  A.  ranunculi- 
folium.  This  species  has  a  raceme  of  creamy  yellow  flowers  more  than  a 
yard  in  length.  Last  year  it  was  raised  from  seed  which  came  from  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersjiurg.  The  Monkshoods  are  all  more  or  less 
poisonous,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  in  places 
away  from  the  kitchen  garden. 


-  Blackberries. — Whilst  in  an  elevated  Hampshire  district 

I  could  but  notice  on  the  roadside  what  very  fine  Blackberries  in  great 
abundance  were  produced  by  the  Brambles.  Here,  again,  is  a  wild  fruit  that 
has  some  marketable  value.  Surely  with  so  much  ground  rented  at  not 
more  than  Ss.  per  acre,  and  even  then  grossly  neglected  and  weedy,  might 
not  a  good  profit  be  made  were  these  fields  cleaned,  manured,  then  planted 
with  good  seedling  Blackberries,  such  as  thrive  so  well  on  the  poor,  hard 
roadsides  ?  Planted  in  rows  at  4  feet  apart,  so  as  to  enable  the  horse  hoe 
to  be  freely  worked  between  them,  the  annual  growths  being  removed 
after  fruiting  and  burnt,  the  new  ones  shortened  back  to  4  feet,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  it  does  seem  as  if  really  great,  as  well  as  most  profitable,  crops 
would  result.  Good  Blackberries  seem  always  to  find  a  market. 
—A.  D. 

-  Carpet  Bedding. — We  have  heard  little  of  the  bedding  in 

the  public  parks  and  gardens  of  the  metropolis  this  season,  probably 
because  necessarily  so  much  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  seen  during 
the  past  several  years.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  just  now  carpet 
beds  of  the  mosaic  order  are  the  most  popular,  and  giving  by  fai  the 
most  effective  features.  All  ordinary  flowering  plants  used  in  summer 
beds  have  been  entirely  rained  by  the  very  heavy  rain  storms  which 
have  so  recently  fallen.  They  are  quite  over  for  this  year.  It  is  only 
the  carpet  beds  that  look  so  bright  and  pleasing,  and  withstand  the  rains 
better  than  any  others.  It  is  such  results  in  bad  weather  that  help  to 
keep  these  beds,  though  not  in  fashion,  yet  so  popular.  Of  flowering 
plants,  the  best  probably  are  the  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  and  the  tall 
fine-leaved  and  small-flowered  tuberous  section,  such  as  Northiana,  that 
best  withstand  rain. — Old  Hand. 

-  Naming  Plants  at  Exhibitions.— It  is  not  the  first  time 

that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  illiterate  and  unpardonable  neglect 
respecting  the  proper  naming  of  plants  at  the  majority  of  shows  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  not  even  excluding  those  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  from  which  a  better  state  of  things  should  be  expected. 
The  schedule  clause,  “  All  products  to  be  distinctly  and  correctly 
named,”  seems  to  be  oftener  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance, 
and  my  latest  experience  of  the  same  did  not  terminate  at  the  recent 
grand  show  held  at  Shrewsbury,  where  frequent  inquiries  were  made  by 
visitors  as  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  exhibits,  owing  either  to  the 
absence  of  or  the  illegible  and  indistinctly  written  labels,  which  in 
some  instances  were  affixed  beyond  the  visage  of  spectators,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  tall  specimen  Palms  staged  in  the  ”  collections  of 
plants.”  I  am  fully  cognisant,  however,  of  the  difficulty  of  insisting 
that  all  products  shall  be  correctly  or  even  named  at  all,  especially  at  a 
large  show,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  in  every  case.  A])ro])os  of 
the  correct  naming  of  plants  and  other  exhibits,  in  an  instructive  point 
of  view  it  would  be  well  were  the  framers  of  schedules  to  offer  either 
substantial  prizes  or  “  certificates  of  merit  ”  for  the  same,  and  giving  a 
point  for  legibility,  similar,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  to  the  system 
adopted  some  years  ago  at  the  Chiswick  shows,  but  unfortunately  of 
late  years  fallen  into  disuse,  I  believe. — W.  G. 

-  Palm  House  Heating. — Daring  the  past  year  the  renewal 

of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  Palm  house  has  been  completed.  In 
the  "  Kew  Bulletin  ”  (pages  42,  43)  for  February,  1895,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  work  done  on  the  north  wing  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  £1000. 
During  the  past  summer  the  south  wing  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  now  becoming  generally  understood,  that  the  heating 
of  large  structures  for  horticultural  purposes  requires  a  different 
treatment  to  that  which  is  suitable  in  other  cases.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  piping  heated  to  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  rather  than  a  small  amount  at  a  much  higher.  At  first 
sight  this  looks  wasteful,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
so.  The  improvement  of  the  heating  arrangements  in  the  Palm 
house  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  economy  of  fuel,  though  there 
are  more  pipes  to  heat.  An  insufficient  amount  of  pipes  neces¬ 
sitates  the  furnaces  being  “driven,”  with  a  consequent  waste  of  fuel. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  house  is  heated  by  the  continuous  movement  of 
the  hot  air  in  contact  with  the  pipes,  which  in  turn  is  replaced  by 
cooler  (”  convection  ”).  The  hotter  the  pipes,  the  more  violent  are  the 
currents  and  draughts  set  up.  The  heated  air  absorbs  the  moisture  too 
rapidly  to  deposit  it  as  “drip”  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  glass.  In 
cold  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the  humidity  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  These,  especially  when  tropica), 
suffer  almost  more  from  excessive  dryness  than  from  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  As  the  heated  air  ascends  from  the  pipes  below  it  cools,  and  a 
down  draught  is  set  up.  The  use  of  a  high  level  auxiliary  pipe  to  a 
large  extent  remedies  this.  Piping  is  now  carried  round  the  whole  of 
the  Palm  house  at  the  level  of  the  lantern. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  JUDGES, 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject  ?  What  queer  ex¬ 
periences  we  meet  with  amongst  the  various  societies  for  which  one  is  called 
upon  to  act  as  judge.  With  some  the  oflBcers  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
do  enough  for  you — give  you  all  s  jrts  of  attention  previous  to  and  whilst 
judging,  and  sometimes  a  fee,  according  to  their  ability,  but  always  a 
feed  of  some  sort,  call  it  dinner  or  luncheon  or  whatever  you  like,  and 
send  you  off  rejoicing,  whilst  others  will  call  you  for  a  certain  hoar  ;  yoa 
go,  and  find  them  as  busy  as  can  be  receiving  exhibits  ;  consequently 
they  keep  you  waiting  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  turn  you  into  the 
tent  and  let  you  scramble  through  your  duties,  often  with  no  guide,  or 
one  who  doesn’t  know,  or  very  imperfectly,  where  anything  is,  and  you 
muddle  along,  inwardly  indulging  in  very  profane  thoughts,  and,  if  not 
a  very  patient  man,  strong  language. 

At  the  close  of  judging  they  beg  you  will  stop  for  the  official  opening 
by  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or  local  grandee,  who,  not  knowing  anything  much 
about  gardening,  indulges  in  some  very  weak  commonplaces,  smilingly 
prattling  along  until  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  had  better  do  what  he  came 
to  do,  “  declare  the  show  open.”  Then  will  follow  votes  of  thanks, 
stammeringly  proposed  by  some  local  notable  to  the  Mayor,  and  at 
the  fag  end  it  will  occur  to  someone  that  the  subscribers,  the  workers, 
the  judges  should  be  thanked.  They  are,  and  representatives  of  these 
bodies  are  expected  to  return  thanks  for  the  vote,  and  one  of  the  hungry 
judges  is  called  npon  for  that  body,  and  to  tell  them  what  a  fine  society 
it  is  and  how  good  a  show,  “none  better  anywhere,”  and  all  the  rest  of 
it ;  and  then  the  almost  famished  judges,  naturally  expecting  a  little 
refreshment,  seeing  that  they  were  called  for  twelve  noon  and  had  two 
or  three  miles  to  walk  there  and  would  have  the  same  back  home,  are 
very  coolly  dismissed,  at  about  2  30,  hungry  and  feeless,  with  a  “  Good 
gentlemen,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  however  public  spirited  these  men  are,  they 
will  think  twice  before  going  to  such  a  place  again  ?  We  do  not  accuse 
these  officers  of  meanness,  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  only  the 
result  of  pure  thoughtlessness,  but  it  is  time  they  learned  the  lessons  of 
hospitality,  and  especially  towards  men  they  could  not  do  without,  and 
who  have  many  times  put  themselves  to  both  trouble  and  expense  to 
attend.  County  Council  instructors  might  very  easily  and  reasonably 
be  expected  to  kindly  point  out  this  matter  in  their  talks  with  the  officers 
of  shows.  It  would  come  from  them  with  greater  force  than  from  almost 
anybody  else.  Gardeners  are  shy  men,  many  of  them,  and  would  shrink 
from  doing  it  themselves  however  strongly  they  felt  about  it.  I  am  not 
the  only  judge  who  has  gone  through  these  experiences,  I  am  sure,  and 
it  needs^  some  little  courage  to  voice  the  subject  now,  and  indeed  I 
suppose  it  could  only  be  done  by  such  a  one  as — An  Old  Provincial 
Judge. 


A  HARDY  PLANTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  251.) 

Bright  and  clear  was  my  third  day  in  the  Green  Isle,  and,  after  a 
ramble  in  the  streets,  a  car  was  taken  along  the  quays  to  the  terminus 
of  the  Lucan  and  Leixlip  Steam  Tramway  at  Conyngham  Road.  Here 
I  took  passage  for  Lucanj  but  cannot  say  that  the  journey  was  a  pleasant 
one,  although  there  were  a  few  peeps  at  pretty  river  scenery.  There 
were  no  seats  on  the  top  of  the  carriages  whence  one  could  get  a  full 
view  of  the  country,  and  as  we  ran  along  the  road,  swiftly  enough  no 
doubt,  it  was  to  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  jolt, 
jolt  and  rattle.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  this  and  I  alighted  at 
Lucan,  where  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  guardianship  of  “  K.,  Dublin," 
whose  articles  in  the  Journal  1  always  read  with  pleasure,  which  will  be 
in  future  increased  after  having  met  with  him  in  person.  His  modesty 
prevents  me  from  bein?  allowed  to  reveal  his  identity,  and  thus  I  must 
content  myself  with  speaking  of  him  by  one  of  his  “  pen  names,”  much 
against  my  will. 

Passing  through  part  of  the  apparently  prosperous  village  of  Lucan 
we  walked  along  a  pleasant  country  road,  whence  were  obtained  some 
pretty  glimpses  of  the  Liffey,  here  pellucid  and  unlike  what  it  is  when 
it  passes  through  the  city.  We  then  entered  the  beautifully  wooded  and 
picturesque  demesne  of  Luttrellstown  Castle,  known  for  many  years  as 
Wetlands,  but  now  by  its  former  name  of  Luttrellstown— a  change 
made  by  Its  present  owner.  Lord  Annaly.  A  delightful  walk  along  the 
woodland  path  led  us  to  the  picturesque  Ivy  covered  Castle  situated  in  a 
splendid  park  with  many  noble  trees. 

Luttrellstown  Castle  is  a  very  fine  structure,  enlarged  at  various  times 
by  successive  owners.  A  part  of  it  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  King 
John,  who,  according  to  tradition,  slept  in  the  building.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior,  which  is  very 
interesting,  the  public  rooms  being  fine  apartments.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  fine  pictures,  some  of  these,  including  some  family  portraits, 
being  the  property  of  Lord  Annaly,  There  are  also  some  very  fine  paint- 
inp  telonging  to  the  tenant,  J.  G.  Nutting,  Esq.,  D  L.,  who  has  also  a 
splendid  pllection  of  ancient  furniture  and  china,  which  I  regretted  I 
had  not  time  to  see  more  fully.  Some  exquisite  cameos  belonging  to 
Lord  Annaly  were  also  looked  at  with  interest.  The  Castle  being  let,  the 
produce  of  the  gardens  is  sold,  so  that  they  are  not  so  interesting  to  a 
flower  lover  as  they  would  be  at  one  time.  There  are  some  beds  in  front 
of  the  Castle  and  some  Roses  trained  on  wire  arches,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  do  anything  more  in  this  direction  except  in  the  walled  garden 
where  a  few  herbaceous  plants  are  grown  in  the  borders.  ’ 

The  well-kept  conservatory  and  one  house  are,  however,  managed  by 


those  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Nutting,  and  the  plants,  which  are  largely 
employed  for  bouse  decoration,  show  that  they  receive  careful  and  com¬ 
petent  cultivation.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  other  houses,  where  magni¬ 
ficent  crops  of  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  and  Peaches  showed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  cultural  ability  of  Mr.  Buggins,  Lord  Annaly’s  steward.  Mr, 
Buggins,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  engaged  in  preparing  Strawberries 
for  the  market  from  the  celebrated  Strawberry  beds,  which  are  of  enor¬ 
mous  extent.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  the  one  grown.  Some  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  grown  for  cut  flowers,  and  beside  them  Mr.  Nutting’s 
grower  had  some  good  plants  for  exhibition  blooms,  for  which  he  has  a 
liking.  Picturesque  glens  seem  remarkably  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  a 
walk  through  a  very  beautiful  one  on  the  Luttrellstown  demesne,  and  a 
look  at  another  beautiful  lake  revealed  a  little  more  of  the  inexhaustible 
natural  beauties  of  Ireland. 

We  had  had  some  refreshment  by  the  way,  but  were  quite  ready  for 
an  adjournment  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  my  kind  guide,  whose  two 
young  housekeepers  mast  have  seen  that  their  excellent  cooking  was 
appreciated  from  the  manner  in  which  the  viands  were  rapidly  reduced 
in  quantity.  When  thus  refreshed  an  Irish  car  was  awaiting  us,  and  we 
were  soon  driving  along  the  road  enjoying  the  views — hedgerows  with 
thdr  many  flowers  and  the  sight  of  the  well-tilled  fields.  A  pleasant 
drive  it  was,  and  the  time  seemed  short  until  we  arrived  at  the  gate 
leading  to 

Carton  Park, 

the  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  Here  my  guide,  whose 
modesty  is  only  equalled  by  his  ability,  was  greeted  with  a  real 
Irish  welcome,  and  was  told,  much  to  his  embarrasment,  that  “  You’re 
just  lookin’  lovely,  Mr. - .”  The  demesne  entered,  we  found  our¬ 

selves  in  the  walled  grounds  of  the  Park,  1000  statute  acres  in 
extent.  A  striking  feature  here  is  Hypericum  coris,  which  is  literally 
in  acres  in  the  grounds  ;  and  in  another  place,  which  I  only  saw  from  a 
distance,  Omphalodes  verna  covers  a  space  some  acres  in,  extent.  Passing 
through  the  Queen’s  Pass,  opened  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  to  Carton  in  1849,  we  came  to  the  banks  of  one  of  the  lakes,  where 
there  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  we  know  as  “  wild  gardening.” 
High  up  on  the  banks  under  the  trees  were  what  appeared  like  Foxgloves 
in  the  distance,  but  which  proved  to  be  Canterbury  Bells. 

These  are  grown  instead  of  the  Foxgloves,  which  are  not  a  success 
upon  this  soil,  and  the  Canterbury  Bells  form  a  capital  substitute,  and 
of  course  there  are  blues  among  the  latter — a  colour  not  found  among 
the  Digitalises.  Lower  down  were  Delphiniums,  Tradescantias,  Sidalcea 
Candida,  Spirmas,  Primulas,  Irises,  and  a  number  of  other  plants  suitable 
for  holding  their  own  in  such  situations,  with  Aponogeton  distachyon 
and  other  water  plants  in  the  streamlet.  Thence  we  went  along  a 
drive,  having  on  one  side  the  limestone  rocks,  which  had  in  some  places 
been  cleared  of  the  natural  vegetation  and  had  been  planted  with 
Dianthi  and  other  suitable  plants.  A  pretty  peep  was  obtained  from  a 
bridge  immediately  above  a  cascade  Mowing  from  one  lake  formed  by 
the  river  Rye  into  a  lower  one.  Growing  among  the  rocks  of  the 
cascade  was  a  number  of  plants  of  a  fine  native  Grass,  the  name  of 
which  I  did  not  know,  but  which  was  equal  in  beauty  to  almost  any  of 
the  Bamboos  so  deservedly  admired. 

A  picturesque  cottage  in  the  grounds  was  also  visited,  where  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  relics  and  curiosities.  Among  these  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  “  wishing  chair”  of  bog  oak  in  which  Her  Majesty  is  said  to  have 
seated  herself  when  she  visited  Carton.  All  must  hope  that  the  “  wish  ” 
our  revered  monarch  is  said  to  have  expressed  may  be  realised — as  it 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be.  That  fleeting  thing — time — forbade  a  close 
examination  of  the  petrified  objects  and  many  interesting  things  here, 
80  we  had  to  depart,  my  mentor  for  the  day  being  again  complimented 
by  being  told  that  he  “was  younger  than  ever”— a  compliment  he 
vigorously  repudiated.  A  glance  at  the  beautiful  Rose  garden  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  with  its  arches  and  festoons  of  Roses  and  scarlet  Honey¬ 
suckle  and  its  beds  of  Roses,  made  one  wish  for  time  to  inspect  them 
properly.  One  can  only  notice,  however,  how  finely  the  old  Austrian 
Copper  was  flowering. 

On  again  through  the  beautifully  kept  grounds  until  we  reached  one 
of  the  garden  entrances,  where  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr. 
A.  Black,  the  head  gardener,  and  were  ushered  into  his  picturesque 
house,  over  whose  wails  and  porch  climbers  hang  so  gracefully.  Here 
Miss  Black  had  prepared  for  us  a  plentiful  and  appetising  tea,  very 
welcome  after  our  drive,  although  we  are  supposed  when  on  tours  of  this 
kind  to  be  oblivious  of  the  wants  of  the  inner  man. 

The  walled  garden  is  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  a  walk  through  it 
showed  that  Mr.  Black,  the  energetic  young  gardener,  is  quite  competent 
to  perform  all  that  is  required  of  him.  Vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers, 
outside  and  in  the  houses,  all  showed  evidence  of  very  superior  culture. 

Mr,  Black  was,  however,  lamenting  the  appearance  of  a  disease 
among  his  tree  Carnations,  which  he  may  be  trusted  soon  to  defeat, 
should  it  be  possible,  but  those  in  the  borders  were  in  perfect  health.  A 
lot  of  fine  Canterbury  Bells  in  a  conservatory  showed  how  well  these 
flowers  are  adapted  for  mingling  with  other  plants,  such  as  the  fine 
Pelargoniums  and  other  greenhouse  plants  they  were  beside.  Of  the 
houses  I  must  leave  “ K.,  Dublin"  to  tell  again,  as  he  can  so  well  dow 
There  were  many  good  thingsto  be  seen  in  the  garden.  There  were  what 
would  soon  be  very  fine  borders  of  annuals  of  the  best  kinds.  Sweet  Peas 
are  largely  grown,  upwards  of  sixty  being  under  trial,  and  in  one  of  the 
houses  I  saw  the  miniature-growing  one,  Cupid,  which  quite  bears  out 
its  description,  and  which  I  hope  may  do  as  well  in  my  borders  at  home. 
A  special  note  of  praise  is  due  to  an  old  but  little  known  annual. 
Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  whose  hard  name  must  be  forgiven  for  its  fine 
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deep  orange  flowers  and  its  sweet  perfume.  A  fine  mass  of  it  is  grown  ! 
at  Carton. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  extensive,  and  not  only  stocked  with  good 
plant.s,  but  well  kept,  and  noticeably  free  from  the  stiff  planting  which  I 
too  often  deprives  hardy  flowers  of  a  fair  chance  of  showing  their  , 
merits.  One  can  only  glance  at  some  of  them  now.  There  was  a  fine  : 
mass  of  an  uncommon  '  ridaceoua  plant  Sisyrinchium  striatum,  which  is  i 
totally  unlike  S.  graniiiflorum  or  S.  anceps,  both  of  which  are  much 
better  known.  Salvia  argentea  is  also  grown,  and  looks  well  with  its 
great,  broad,  white,  woolly  -  looking  leaves,  and  its  spike  of  white  and 
pale  mauve  flowers.  Other  good  flowers  in  bloom  were  Hieracium 
valdepilosum,  Telekia  speciosa,  a  striking-looking  yellow  Composite ; 
Mulgedium  Plumieri,  a  bold  Thistle-like  plant,  with  blue  flowers  ;  the 
old-fashioned,  but  pretty,  Coromelina  ccelestis  ;  the  neat  Achillea  I 


seen  a  similar  one  in  Italy  ;  but,  sad  to  say,  only  a  small  portion  had 
been  built  when  Her  Grace  was  called  away  by  that  fate  which  sooner 
or  later,  overtakes  all  of  us.  The  late  Duchess  was  a  true  lover  of 
flowers,  and  much  of  the  present  beauty  of  Carton  is  due  to  her  taste 
and  interest.  The  pergola  she  planned,  but  did  not  see  completed, 
seems  like  a  monument  in  memory  of  one  who,  in  her  high  position,  had 
endeared  herself  to  all  around.  Close  at  hand  is  another  lafee,  in  which 
Calla  aethiopica  was  beautifully  in  flower,  having  been  established  for 
fi/e  years,  and  a  number  of  the  new  'Fater  Lilies  were  blooming  well. 

We  were  reminded  by  our  watches  that  time  was  speeding  on,  and 
that  unless  I  intended  to  postpone  my  return  to  Dublin  until  an  hour 
hardly  compatible  with  a  succeeding  day  amon?  flowers,  we  must 
hasten  on. 

A  hasty  walk  through  the  grounds,  looking  by  the  way  at  fine  trees 


Fig.  55. — CARTON. 


mongolica,  now  known  at  Kew  as  A.  sibirica  ;  and  the  uncommon 
Diauthus  cinnabariuus,  which  is  finer  at  Carton  than  in  my  own  garden. 
A  variegated-leaved  Cheiranthus,  known  as  the  Carton  Wallflower,  was 
very  pretty  indeed,  and  many  more  or  less  known  plants  were  looked  at 
with  interest,  increased  by  their  healthy  appearance. 

Wall  gardening  was  also  represented,  several  plants  having  been 
-established  on  the  garden  walls,  among  them  being  some  good  Irises, 
which  seemed  quite  happy  above  one  of  the  gateways.  Vegetables  of 
the  best  types  were  well  grown,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  the  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  showed  high  cultivation.  There  is  a  melancholy 
interest  attached  to  the  next  of  the  many  striking  features  of  the 
demesne.  This  is  a  magnificent  pergola,  built  of  brick,  with  timber 
across  the  top.  It  is  of  great  length,  and  looked  very  stately  with  its 
rows  of  flowers  inside  along  the  side  of  the  pathway.  Gladiolus  The  Bride 
being  very  fine.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  when  the  climbers, 
which  are  still  young,  have  become  established  and  strong  enough  to 
clamber  up  the  piers  and  over  the  timbers  and  arches  of  the  pergola,  it 
will  be  very  striking  and  beautiful  indeed. 

The  pergola  was  begun  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Leinster,  who  had 


and  beds  of  Paeonies  and  other  plants  and  shrubs,  and  we  arrived  in 
front  of  the  noble  mansion,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  engraving  (fig.  55),  is  worthy  of  the  demesne  which 
surrounds  it.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  number  of  flower  beds,  formerly 
occupied  with  bedding  plants,  but  now  surrounded  with  rockwoik 
edgings,  upon  which  are  grown  many  choice  alpines,  and  planted  with 
a  fine  variety  of  hardy  border  flowers,  which  time  did  not  permit  me  lo 
see  in  detail. 

A  rapid  walk  to  one  of  the  drives  where  our  Irish  car  awaited  us,  a 
hearty  farewell  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Black,  and  we  left  Carton,  which  in  its 
present  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  an  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  order 
of  the  demesne.  When  the  young  Duke  attains  his  majority  he  will 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  noble  estate;  May  His  Grace  prove,  like 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  a  patron  of  gardening  in  its  best 
aspects 

A  swift  drive  to  the  flower-decorated  Clonsilla  station,  a  farewell  to 
my  kind  guide  and  his  daughters,  a  short  run  in  the  train,  and  the  day 
was  ended. — S.  Aenott. 
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Mons.  Calvat’s  Jubilee  Vakieties. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  so  promising  an  account  of  the  above  from  a 
grower  of  such  repute  as  Mr.  Wells,  especially  with  regard  to  JBaron 
Ad.  de  Eothschild.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  our  plants  of  this  were 
labouring  under  an  attack  of  mismanagement,  and  now  I  am  convinced 
an  error  was  committed. — E.  M. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  September  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst. 
in  the  Society’s  Booms,  at  The  Museum,  in  Orchard  Street,  when  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  John  G.  Newsham,  entitled,  “The  Ramblings  of  a  Fern 
Hunter.”  Mr.  Newsham  Os  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  cultivator 
of  British  Ferns,  and  in  his  ptaperhe  graphically  described  the  difficubies. 
dangers,  and  pleasures  during  his  favourite  pursuit  in  the  “  happy 
hunting  grounds”  of  the  Three-legged  Island. 

Climbing  steep  rocks  to  escape  the  incoming  tide  ;  clinging,  limpet¬ 
like,  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  some  much- 
coveted  prize  ;  slipping  rapidly  down  steep  places— to  the  detriment  of 
the  nether  portion  of  the  bifurcated  garment ;  or  madly  careering  across 
some  pastures  to  escape  the  unsolicited  attention  of  some  infuriated 
modern  descendant  of  Taurus,  of  Zodiac  fame,  whose  domain  had  been 
intruded  upon,  were  a  few  of  the  incidents  he  mentioned.  He  also 
described  most  of  the  Ferns  found  on  Mona's  Isle,  and  the  districts 
where  they  grew.  His  paper  was  humorous  throughout,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  members  present,  of  whom  there  was  a  goodly  muster. 

The  professional  members  exhibited  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  which  there 
were  some  very  good  examples.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  G 
Smith,  the  second  by  Mr.  Chas.  Scott,  and  the  third  by  Mr,  C,  Shorten. 
Amateur  members  competed  for  Tomatoes.  The  first  prize  (for  some 
fine  fruits)  fell  to  Mr,  Alfred  Jones,  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Donaldson, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Willgoose.  After  a  number  of  new  members 
had  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Society,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Newsham  concluded  the  business.  Mr.  John  Haigh  presided  over 
the  meeting. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Welleseourne  House,  Warwick. 

Chrysanthemums,  those  engrossing  autumn  queens,  are  now 
beginning  to  claim  a  lion’s  share  of  the  gardener’s  thoughts  and  atten¬ 
tions.  Whenever  a  few  members  of  the  craft  meet  together  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  season  are  discussed  with  eagerness  if  not  animation. 
Everywhere  the  plants  seem  to  be  looking  well,  and  the  majority  of 
growers  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  those  under  their 
charge;  perhaps,  too,  they  somttimes  tee  in  the  visions  of  their  imagi¬ 
nation  a  rosy  prospect  for  future  triune pbs.  Victories  in  prospective  are. 
however,  too  treacherous  for  serious  thought,  as  exhibitors  know  well 
that  the  real  test  comes  when  the  blooms  are  displayed  before  the 
searching  eyes  of  "  the  official  judges.”  In  the  meantime  a  vigorous 
round  of  friendly  visits  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  among  “mum” 
growers. 

Around  Warwick  Chrysanthemum  growing  is  carried  on  with  con¬ 
siderable  spirit,  and  tbroughout  the  neighbourhood  Mr.  H.  Liney,  the 
energetic  gardener  to  W.  31.  Low,  Esq  ,  is  known  to  possess  a  large  and 
fine  collection  of  plants,  in  which  his  liberal  employer  takes  great 
interest.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  writer,  in  company  with  two 
brothers  of  the  craft,  recently  wended  their  way  to  Wellesbourne  House, 
to  see  the  Chrysanthemums  and  well  kept  gardens.  Although  the  regU’ 
lation  hours  of  labour  bad  passed,  there  was  Mr.  Liney  busy  among  the 
“  mums.”  After  a  hearty  welcome  we  were  soon  busy  among  the  “  field 
of  plants.”  The  fiist  point  to  strike  my  eye  was  a  row  of  grand  dwarf 
sturdy  plants  which  lined  a  walk  in  an  open  sunny  position  ;  on  inquiry 
I  learned  these  were  all  new’  varieties  obtained  this  season,  and  I  fancy 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  better  po.sition  for  them. 

To  show  how'  strong  the  collection  is  in  good  things,  I  jotted  down 
the  names  of  a  few  of  them,  these  are — O'ga  Teichmann,  Miss  Mary 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Dorothy  Seward,  Minerva,  .Mr.  G.  Holling- 
worth,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smart,  H.  Woolman.  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Miss  M. 
Goseben,  W.  C,  Bolia,  Arona,  and  James  Bidencope.  Maiiy  other  new 
varieties  were  there,  but  these  I  noted  as  being  extremely  promising 
and  good  doers. 

The  whole  row  of  plants  were  noted  for  their  fine  foliage,  bard,  well- 
ripened  wood,  and  well  timed  buds.  Older  varieties,  through  having 
been  rooted  earlier,  were  much  taller  throughout,  indeed  they  were  the 
tallest  set  of  plants  I  have  seen  this  season  ;  in  almost  every  instance 
the  plants  were  strong  and  apparently  well  ripened.  The  majority  of 
the  buds  had  been  secured  ;  but  many  shoots  were  still  being  watched 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Mr. 
Liney  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine  condition  of  the  plants,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  blooms  from  Wellesbourne  House  Gardens  will  be 
heard  of  in  November. 

Violets  in  frames,  Cyclamens,  Poinsettias,  and  Melons  are  splendidly 
growii,  and  in  the  fruit  and  plant  houses  there  is  evidence  of  culture  of 
tbe  highest  order.  The  shades  of  evening  had,  however,  begun  to  fall 


before  we  had  time  to  examine  the  whole  of  these.  I  hope,  therefore,, 
to  pay  another  visit  to  Mr.  Liney  at  a  more  convenient  time,  to  treat 
fully  of  gardening  generally  as  conducted  by  him. — H.  D. 

Chrysanthemums  at  IIeywood. 

At  the  present  time  great  interest  is  centred  in  Chrysanthemums 
grown  for  show  blooms,  and  notes  on  collections  under  the  charge  of 
good  growers  and  exhibitors  is  at  this  season,  when  the  buds  are  giving 
promise  of  future  achievements,  anxiously  scanned  by  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  those  concerned.  This  being  so,  I  venture  once  again 
to  send  a  few  notes  respecting  those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Robinson, 
Lord  Justice  Lopes’  able  gardener,  who  has  acquired  a  good  name  in  the 
West  of  England  for  blooms  which  he  stages  so  well. 

Wbat  reports  have  appeared  respecting  large  collections  have  been 
unanimous  over  the  virtues  of  the  hot  summer  in  ripening  the  growth, 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  this  desirable  condition  in  the  Heywood 
plants,  judging  from  the  bronzy  leaves  and  hard  stems.  They  have, 
however,  despite  tbe  trying  influences  of  the  great  solar  heat,  and  the 
I  fact  that  water  for  some  weeks  had  to  be  carted  by  hand  from  the  lake, 
j  kept  their  foliage  well  to  the  base  of  the  stems,  in  some  cases  it  was 
I  with  difficulty  that  I  found  the  labels  bearing  their  names. 

As  in  tbe  past  few  years  new  varieties  of  reputation  have  been  again 
added  to  the  collection,  without  which  the  interest  of  the  grower  and 
his  employer  could  not  be  maintained  at  so  high  a  pitch,  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  being  a  favourite  flower  with  Lord  Justice  Lopes  and  family, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  by  his  lordship’s  gardener  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  About  460  plants  are  grown  for  specimen 
blooms,  Japanese,  incurved,  Anemone,  and  reflexed  being  represented  in 
due  proportion. 

Japanese  naturally  claim  the  greater  share  of  favour,  and  of  these 
the  following  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  buds  well  selected  to 
time — viz,,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  Boule  d’Or 
(Calvat’s),  Lago  Maggiore,  Col.  T.  C.  Bourne,  Oceana,  Minerva,  J.  Biden¬ 
cope,  Reine  d’Augleterre,  A,  H.  Fewkes,  Dorothy  Seward,  Princess 
Maude,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Mephisto,  Mies  Mary  Godfrey,  Mrs.  C,  E. 
Shea,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey,  Rose  Wynne,  Pallanza, 
James  flyers.  Lady  Esther  Smith,  Lions.  B.  Giraud,  Eva  Knowles, 
Australie,  Madame  Carnot,  Mr.  J.  Kearne,  Cecil  C.  Pratt,  Emily  Silsbury, 
Phoebus,  C.  Darville,  Mrs.  John  Gardner,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wakeley,  Helen 
Bloodgood,  Mons.  Leon  Debat,  The  Egyptian,  La  Moucherette,  Directeur 
Tisseraud,  Mrs.  Geo.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Rylands  Smith,  Lady  Byron, 
Grafie,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Chas.  Davis.  Of  incurved  there  are  some 
new  additions,  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  F.  Hopper,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Wm.  Tunnington,  L’Amtthiste,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss  Phyllis 
Fowler,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kingston,  C,  B.  Whitnall,  Chas. 
Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Robert  Petfield. 

All  tbe  older  sorts,  or  at  least  the  best  of  them,  are  given  the  same 
attention  as  the  newer  ones  ;  the  Queens  and  Princesses  I  noted  as 
looking  particularly  promising.  Anemones  and  reflexed  are  grown  in 
smaller  numbers,  but  the  best  in  their  respective  sections,  both  older 
and  modern  sorts,  find  a  place.  Of  the  first  named  Mrs.  Bassett,  Madame 
Lawton,  Mdlle.  Nathalie  Brunn,  Ernest  Caille,  and  George  Hawkins 
comprise  some  of  the  latest  additions. 

The  few  names  given  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
modern  varieties  in  either  section  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  desire  in  grower  and  owner  to  keep  moving  forward,  and  to 
prove  the  stability  of  the  leading  novelties  placed  before  the  public  each 
year.  In  their  summer  quarters  tbe  plants  form  an  avenue  some 
160  yards  in  length,  and  as  I  saw  them  a  few  days  since  they  were 
decidedly  enviable  to  a  degree,  the  foliage  healthy,  vigorous,  and  quite 
free  from  insect  and  mildew  interference,  and  the  prospect  certainly 
favourable  for  adding  to  tbe  successes  which  usually  pertain  to  Heywood. 
— W.  S,,  Rood  Ashton. 

Chrysanthemums  in  New  Zealand. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Cambridge  Chrysanthemum  Society 
the  yearly  report  opened  with  the  following  most  satisfactory  state¬ 
ment  ; — “  At  the  close  of  another  year  your  Committee  have  again  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  their  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 
These  reports  for  all  past  annual  meetings  have  been  so  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory  that  success  and  progress  are  now  looked  for,  and  taken  as  a 
matter  ot  course.  The  past  year,  in  this  respect,  has  been  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  your  Committee  sre  pleased  to  report  that  in  the 
popularity  and  development  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  and  exhibition, 
it  equalled  in  most  respects  any  previous  year,  and  excelled  any  previous 
year  in  many,  and  this  is  practically  the  universal  state  of  things.” 

The  report  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year,  and  the  following  balance  sheet  shows 
that,  financially  speaking,  it  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 

“  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Tear  Ending  2Mh  Ju7ie,  1896  ; — Receipts 
To  cash  balance  from  1894-96,  £2  lls.  4d, ;  sixty-nine  members’ sub¬ 
scriptions  for  1896-96,  at  6b.  each,  £17  os.  ;  six  members’  subscriptions 
for  1894-96,  £1  10s,  ;  one  member’s  subscription  for  5s.  ;  donations, 
£29  4s. ;  marquee  hire,  £4  ;  show  door  money,  £52  3s.  6d. ;  show  tea 
money,  £2  6s.  7d.  Total,  £109  Is.  9d. 

“  Expenditure  :  By  prize  money,  £35  Os,  9d.  ;  Auckland  musicians, 
£8  lls.  3d, ;  marquee  repairs,  £11  lOs.  .3d.  ;  medals,  £3  18s.  ;  printing 
and  advertising,  £13  Is.;  show  expenses,  £14  58.;  levelling  show 
ground,  £3  158. ;  sundry  charges,  £13  lls. ;  cash  on  hand,  £4  lls.  6d, 
Total,  £109  Is.  9d. 
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“  Both  report  and  balance  sheet  were  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Archdeacon  Willis,  seconded  by  Mr,  Dyer.  Mr,  Wells  said  the  Society 
had  now  completed  its  fifth  year,  and  had  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  financially,  a  most  gratifying  result,” 

We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  offering  congratula¬ 
tions  to  our  brothers  of  the  Antipodes,  who  are  doing  so  much  to 
popularise  our  popular  flower  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 


THE  FLORAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AUTUMN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  seasons,  and  yet  it  has  aspects 
and  suggestions  of  sadness  which  instinctively  remind  us  that  winter 
is  not  very  far  away.  With  the  exception  of  the  robin  and  the  ringdove 
all  other  musical  sounds  are  silent  in  the  groves  ;  there  is  a  perceptible 
transformation  of  colour  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  many  of  which  are 
already  touched  with  decay.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  strong 
gleams  of  warm  sunlight  there  is  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere,  which, 
beneath  all  its  outward  brightness,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.  Most  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  waysides  and  woodlands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  almost  perpetual  Campion  and  a  few  others  of  less  prominence,  have 
already  disappeared  ;  an  occasional  smile  of  the  fragrant  Honeysuckle 
is  shining  through  the  darkness  of  our  Scottish  glens  like  a  rapidly 
fading  memory  of  the  glory  of  July.  Even  the  flowers  of  the  Heather 
and  wild  Heath  on  those  western  rocks  that  tower  above  the  Atlantic 
are  fast  fading  away. 

Nevertheless,  the  “Garden  that  I  Love”  is  marvellously  bright  and 
attractive  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Of  the  many  fair  pictures  it 
presents,  those  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum  are  assuredly  the  most  impres¬ 
sive.  On  several  old  trees  and  high  Hawthorn  hedges  it  has  reachtd 
an  elevation  of  15  feet,  at  which  height  it  is  throwing  out  in  lavish  pro¬ 
fusion  its  dazzlingly  brilliant  vermilion  flowers.  “  Ah  1  that  lovely 
Tropseolum  1  ”  says  the  Dean  of  Eochester  in  one  of  his  many  letters  to 
myself,  “  which  will  not  bloom  in  England,  but  clothes  your  cottage 
walls  in  Scotland  with  such  abundant  glory.  I  plant  and  plant,  and 
receive  much  encouragement,  and  then — farewell.”  The  Tropmolum  is 
a  plant  that  loves  coolness  and  moisture,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 
why  in  sultry  southern  England  it  does  not  succeed.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain  informs  me  in  a  recent  communication  that  he  has  frequently 
attempted  its  cultivation,  like  the  Dean,  without  success. 

Another  flower  which  is  very  beautiful  in  my  garden  at  present  is 
Ipomaea  purpurea,  also  called  Convolvulus  major,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  which  nevertheless  succeeds,  and  flowers  luxuriantly  here  on  a 
warm  western  wall.  Though  termed  purpurea  its  blooms  are  of  varied 
colours,  ranging  from  deep  rose  and  dark  purple  to  pure  white.  Every 
morning,  like  Tigridia  pavonia,  it  is  seen  in  the  full  freshness  of  its 
graceful  beauty,  but  unless  the  day  prove  cool  and  shadowy  it  has 
entirely  faded  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Since  I  wrote  my 
contribution  entitled  “  The  Promise  of  Autumn,”  Tigridia  graudiflora 
alba  has  come  into  bloom.  It  is  doubtless  a  beautiful  flower,  but  I 
regard  it  as  much  less  artistic  in  aspect  than  T.  pavonia,  its  more  highly 
endowed  sister,  which  for  superbly  effective  colour  could  not  easily  be 
surpassed.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  evanescence  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Tigridia  is  entirely  attributable  to  their  remarkable 
perpetuality,  each  stem  continuing  to  produce  new  blooms  almost  daily 
tor  nearly  two  months.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  its  nature  is 
unique.  Associated  with  the  Tigridias  in  my  garden  are  the 
contemporary  (Enotheras,  highly  fragrant,  and  like  Nicotiana  affinis, 
which  adorns  the  same  border,  moth-fertilised. 

It  would  be  difflcult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  Sweet  Peas, 
especially  at  this  season,  for  garden  ornamentation.  Here,  like  the 
various  forms  of  Tropasolum,  they  grow  up  through  the  branches  of 
venerable  trees,  and  flower  profusely  at  a  commanding  height.  The 
great  Nasturtium,  when  grown  in  a  similarly  picturesque  manner,  is 
equally  decorative,  but  it  has  not  that  fragrance  which  is  one  of  its 
rival’s  most  delightful  characteristics; 

Many  of  my  Roses  are  at  present  very  fine,  especially  those  varieties 
such  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Medea,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame 
Pernet  Ducher,  Marie  Van  Houite,  La  France,  and  Caroline  Testout, 
which  are  especially  distinguished  as  splendid  autumnal  bloomers. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Teutonic  Roses,  has 
proved  itself  of  late  a  very  great  acquisition.  Its  colour  is  most 
fascinating — almost  white,  deepening  to  palest  yellow  in  the  centre. 
Its  form  is  nearly  perfect,  and  it  is  remarkably  full.  Another  Rose  of 
recent  introduction,  of  somewhat  softer  and  more  satiny  texture, 
Marjorie,  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the  race  of  Hybrid  Teas.  It 
is  likely  to  prove  a  universal  favourite  by  reason  of  the  attributes  to 
which  I  have  referred.  If  its  petals  are  not  so  firm  or  compact  as  those 
of  the  Kaiserin,  they  have  much  more  delicacy,  and  their  snowy  white 
hue,  faintly  flushed  with  rose,  is  of  exquisite  suggestiveness. 

Liliums  auiatum  and  virginale,  longiflorum,  Harrisi,  and  tigrinum 
splendens  are  at  present  in  glorious  bloom,  and  the  widely  varied 
varieties  of  that  sweetest  of  Lilies,  L.  speciosum,  which  cannot  be  too 
extensively  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are  rapidly  approaching  their 
full  floral  development.  Of  these  the  finest  and  most  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  in  colour  are  Kraetzeri  and  Melpomene,  which,  if  only  for 
this  special  reason,  should  be  included  by  cultivators  of  Oriental 
Lilies  and  their  hybrids  in  every  collection  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  Their  culture  is  not  exacting,  and  their  artistic  influence  is 
supreme.— David  R.  Williamsoh. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

.Liveepool  Amateue  Gabdenees’  association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins 
Hey,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday  last,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Butcher,  in 
the  chair.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hathaway, 
late  of  Lathom  House  and  now  Superintendent  of  Heskett  Paik, 
Southport,  the  title  being  the  “  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Fruit.”  At  the 
outset  he  spoke  of  the  knowledge  amateurs  should  possess  before  being 
able  to  grow  fiuit  successfully,  and  said  at  the  present  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  to  grow  fruit  profitably.  Soil,  manure,  drainage,  planting, 
and  pruning  were  all  treated  on  in  a  thorough  practical  way. 

In  pruning  always  cut  upward  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut  off  close 
to  a  bud.  He  strongly  impressed  the  necessity  of  fruit  trees  not  being 
crowded.  Summer  pruning  was  of  great  importance,  beginning  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  first,  then  leave  for  two  or  three  wee&  and 
finish  the  lower  half.  If  trees  are  too  robust  and  produce  no  fruit  root- 
pruning  should  be  resorted  to  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  replacing  the 
old  soil  in  preference  to  new  after  the  operation  is  completed.  Goose¬ 
berries  should  be  protected  from  sparrows  by  placing  two  uprights  on 
each  side  of  the  trees  and  stretching  black  cotton  across.  He  believed 
that  the  Black  Currant  mite  could  not  be  eradicated  when  once 
infesting  the  trees.  The  best  means  to  prevent  the  fly  depositing  its  eggs 
was  to  syringe  the  bushes  with  quassia  chips  and  softsoap  at  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

Interesting  questions  were  asked  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  Yates,  Langley 
and  Drake,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  being  proposed  and  seconded  by 
Messrs.  Langley  and  Ardran.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  exhibits  were  sent  to  the  Children’s  Infirmary,  Myrtle  Street, 
Liverpool,  a  custom  which  is  to  be  heartily  commended  to  all  similar 
societies,  bringing,  as  it  does,  joy  and  pleasure  to  little  sufferers  from 
the  town,  and  pleasing  memories  to  those  who  have  been  removed  from 
their  country  home,  with  all  its  beautiful  surroundings,  to  the  din  and 
bustle  of  our  busy  city. 

Our  Liverpool  amateurs  do  not  go  half-hearted  about  their  work,  for 
large  collections  of  fruit,  flowers,  honey.  Tomatoes,  Lavender  scent 
bags  for  linen,  and  many  other  useful  things  too  numerous  to  mention 
were  willingly  brought.  What  a  feast  on  the  morrow  for  the  little  ones 
to  loik  upon  would  these  kind  gifts  create,  and  how  much  more  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  if  one  would  only  stop  to  think.  The  prize 
offered  by  Mrs,  Isaac  C.  Glover,  wife  of  one  of  the  Joint  Hon.  Secretaries 
of  the  Society,  for  the  best  exhibit  suitable  as  an  offering  for  the 
Hospital,  was  divided  between  Miss  Edwards  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran. 

The  monthly  prizes  awarded  were  as  follows  : — Aster  blooms,  Mr. 
Robins.  Tomatoes— very  fine — first  and  certificate,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran 

second,  Mr.  Dale.  Three  bunches  of  cut  flowers.  Miss  Edwards.  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Mr.  Morris,  first,  Mr.  Ardran,  second.  Single  Dahlias,  Mr.. 
J.  C.  Langley.  Mr.  Caddick  winning  first  and  certificate  with  handsome 
Lilium  blooms. — R.  I’.  R. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

Refeeeing  to  Mr.  Abbey’s  remarks  and  the  accompanying  woodcutv 
page  232  of  the  Jourtal,  I  am  venturing  to  forward  you  a  sample 
bunch  of  the  above  named  Grape.  The  bunch  sent  is  one  of  eighty - 
seven  growing  on  one  Vine.  I  ought  to  explain,  though,  that  while  it  is 
in  reality  one  Vine  it  has  several  sets  of  roots.  Some  seventeen  years 
since,  when  replanting  a  vinery,  we  put  one  Vine  of  Alnwick  at  the  end 
of  a  row  of  supernumeraries  along  the  centre  of  the  inside  border, 
intending  if  it  did  not  succeed  to  cut  it  out  with  the  rest  when  the 
permanent  Vines  planted  along  the  front  came  into  bearing. 

From  the  first  the  Grape  in  question  did  well,  setting  practically  as 
well  as  a  Hamburgh.  We  took  up  one  exti  a  rod  after  the  first  year,  thus 
making  two  fruiting  rods.  We  then  cut  out  the  ones  intended  as 
permanent,  allowing  the  Alnwick  to  take  their  place.  After  a  few  years, 
finding  it  to  continue  producing  fine  fruit,  we  took  one  of  the  rods  and 
“  layered  ”  it  all  along  the  front  of  the  border,  and  cut  out  all  the 
intended  permanent  Vines,  and  took  up  seven  rods  from  the  layered  stem 
3  feet  apart,  thus  filling  the  vinery  for  26  feet  of  its  length  with  this 
variety.  We  did  not  sever  the  rod  from  the  parent  stem.  The  one  not 
layered  is  still  fruiting  all  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

The  crop  this  year  is  about  an  average  one,  though  the  berries  are 
perhaps  larger  than  usual  in  consequence,  as  I  think,  of  our  adding 
a  yard  wide  of  outdoor  border  two  years  ago,  the  roots  from  the  layered 
stem  having  gone  into  the  new  border  I  know.  The  house  it  is  growing 
in  is  a  roomy  three-quarter  span  one.  The  only  special  treatment  w'e 
give  to  Alnwick  Seedling  is  being  careful  to  draw  the  hand  down  the 
bunches  when  in  flower  so  as  to  disperse  the  exudation  of  syrupy  matter 
on  the  stigma  of  each  flower.  When  doing  this  at  noon  each  day  we 
frequently  do  the  same  to  a  Vine  of  Alicante  growing  in  the  same  1  ouse. 
We  find  Alicante  to  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Alnwick.  We  h»ve  tried 
syringing  them  with  tepid  water,  but  in  our  case  it  did  not  answer  i  o 
well  as  drawing  the  hand  gently  down  each  bunch.  I  think  you  will  find 
some  of  the  berries  are  3^  inches  round. — H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston 
Tadeaster, 

P.S. — Mr.  Colebrook  of  Grimsby  was  here  the  other  day,  and  was 
surprised  at  our  Alnwicks.  He  said  there  was  money  in  this  Grape  if 
it  could  be  grown  in  the  same  way  in  quantity  for  market  use.  I  know 
of  no  Grape  that  takes  the  eye  more  effectually  when  put  into  a  box  or 
basket.  Last  October  my  employers  gave  a  basket  to  a  bazaar  in  York. 
When  I  took  them  up  to  the  lady  at  the  fruit  stall  the  customers  -very 
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nearly  “  clicked  ”  them  out  cf  the  basket,  bo  eager  were  they  to  have 
them.— H.  J.  C. 

[The  Grapes  forwarded  by  Mr.  Clayton  are  the  finest  of  the  variety 
we  have  seen.  The  berries  sre  quite  the  size  suggrsted,  and  the  flavour 
is  superb.  The  colour  is  jet  black.] 


T5ENINGBOROUGH  HALL. 

This  fine  domain,  which  is  situated  about  six  miles  north  of  York,  is 
the  country  seat  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  and  Lady  Victoria  Dawney,  and  is 
well-known  to  the  majority  of  gardeners  as  the  place  where  Foster’s 
Seedling  and  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes  originated.  Being  in  the  vicinity 
lately,  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  original  Vines  were  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  as  my  wanderings  brought  me  to  the  pretty  village  of  Newton- 
on-Ouse,  which,  by  the  way,  can  boast  of  a  fine  avenue  of  Cherry  trees, 
leading  from  the  parish  church  to  the  park  gates  of  Beningborough 
Hall.  Some  of  the  trees  had  rather  a  rugged  appearance,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  small  boys  helping  themselves  to  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

I  also  noticed  some  large  Apple  trees  growing  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ouse  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The  soil  here  is  evidently  adapted 
to  fruit  culture.  Here  by  chance,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Akroyd,  the  head  gardener  at  the  Hall,  who  at 
once  very  kindly  offered  to  show  me  over  the  gardens.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  late  in  the  evening,  so  there  was  only  time  for  a  hurried  look 
round.  On  going  through  the  park  a  fine  Wellingtonia  was  pointed  out, 
that  was  successfully  removed  and  transplanted  in  its  present  position 
three  years  ago.  It  is  about  20  feet  in. height,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  in  the  least  from  its  removal,  and  shows  what  may  be  done 
with  perseverance,  as  no  tree-lifting  machine  was  used.  The  ball  of  the 
tree  with  the  soil  attached  would  weigh  several  tons.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  this  tree  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  A  root  was 
observed  to  be  growing  from  it  only  a  few  inches  under  the  surface  ; 
the  soil  was  cleared  away,  and  the  root  bared  its  full  length  ;  it  was 
found  to  have  extended  for  28  yards  in  a  direct  line  from  the  tree,  and 
was  fibreless  the  whole  of  that  distance.  The  point,  however,  had 
branched  in  three  or  four  directions.  The  seed  from  which  this  tree 
was  grown  was  brought  by  a  member  of  the  family  from  abroad  many 
years  ago. 

Many  of  the  glass  structures  are  old,  and  in  days  gone  by  Pines 
were  well  grown  here.  The  first  house  entered  was  a  large  lean-to 
vinery,  in  which  were  hanging  some  of  the  best  Black  Hamburghs  I 
have  seen  this  year,  bunches  averaging  about  3  lbs.  each,  large  in 
berry  and  well  finished,  the  Vines  having  been  planted  only  a  few 
years,  replacing,  amongst  others,  the  original  Lady  Downe’s  Vine. 

J  found  the  same  fate  had  befallen  Foster’s  Seedling,  although  there 
were  good  bunches  still  hanging  on  some  young  Vines.  In  other 
houses  Muscats  were  being  worked  up,  as  this  variety  and  Hamburghs 
are  the  two  favourite  Grapes  at  this  establishment. 

Peaches,  both  under  glass  and  on  the  open  walls,  were  remarkably 
healthy  and  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  the  favourite  variety  being 
Dymond  ;  and  among  Nectarines  Lord  Napier  was  spoken  highly  of. 
Plants  for  bouse  decoration  were  well  grown,  a  fine  batch  of  the  now 
rarely  seen  Balsams  were  in  full  bloom,  and  some  plants  of  William 
Allen  Richardson  Rose  in  pots,  which  were  forced  in  the  spring,  would 
soon  be  a  mass  of  bloom.  A  healthy  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  observed.  These  are  used  for  home  and  conservatory  decoration. 

In  the  large  conservatory  many  fine  plants  were  seen.  One  of  the 
largest  specimens  and  best  varieties  of  Lapageria  rosea  is  growing  here, 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  in  fine  form,  being  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  is 
worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  also  planted  out  on.  a  south 
wall  in  the  open,  and  had  grown  quite  10  feet  in  height  and  flowering 
freely. 

The  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden  were  looking 
well,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  drought,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  crops  growing  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Pea  was  spoken  highly  of,  and  is  the  only  variety  grown 
from  midsummer  onwards,  the  quality  being  considered  superior  to  all 
others. 

Many  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  during  the  past  few  years,  lawns  have  been  levelled,  and  terraces 
formed.  On  the  top  of  the  terrace  near  the  front  of  the  house  were  seen 
sixteen  large  pots  of  the  old  variety  Tom  Thumb  “  Geranium.”  These 
were  a  blaze  of  scarlet,  and  as  grown  here  were  very  beautiful.  New 
beds,  too,  have  been  formed  and  planted  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
shrubs  and  Coniferae.  Many  of  these  are  interposed  with  herbaceous 
.plants,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  collection,  several  borders  being  very  gay 
with  them.  Shrubberies  that  bad  become  overgrown  have  been  recently 
thinned  out,  and  many  Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers  planted 
underneath. 

A  fine  selection  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  were 
growing  here  in  the  natural  soil,  which  appeared  to  be  a  sandy  loam, 
and  suits  the  majority  of  plants  admirably.  Here  was  observed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Thuia  gigantea  (syn.  Lobbil,  upwards  of  40  feet  in  height, 
healthy,  and  of  good  shape.  It  was  one  of  the  first  plants  of  this  variety 
introduced  into  this  country.  Near  to  it  was  growing  the  largest 
specimen  of  Pavia  macrostachya  I  have  seen,  and  as  it  was  in  full 
bloom  it  was  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see.  How  is  it  this  plant  is 
not  more  extensively  grown  ? 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  my  wanderings,  so  with  hurried  thanks  to 
Mr.  Akroyd  for  his  kindness  I  trudged  on  to  pastures  new.  Such  are 
the  thoughts  written  from  memory  by — A  Tourist. 


EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFOLIA. 

The  engraving  of  this  evergreen  shrub  (page  255),  faithfully  depicts 
its  undoubted  beauty.  Early  in  August,  Mr.  Goldsmith  sent  me  from 
the  Leonardslee  Gardens  a  spray  of  it,  saying  that  it  was  decidedly 
hardy  with  him,  and  most  profuse  in  flowering.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  flowering  shrubs  are  not  plentiful,  therefore  it  is  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion — if  such  it  can  be  termed — to  our  gardens.  It  appears  to  root 
readily  from  short  side  growths  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  cold  frame. — E.  M. 


I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see  the  note  regarding  the  above  lovely 
Chilian  shrub,  which  along  with  a  woodcut,  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
September  10th.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  plant  in  question  flowered  beautifully  in  the  gardens  here 
(Argyllshire),  and  there  are  still  a  few  open  flowers  on  it.  One  of  our 
plants  is  about  8  feet  in  height,  having  been  obtained  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &.  Sons,  Chelsea,  about  twelve  years  ago.  In  August  last 
it  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its  pretty  white  flowers  with  yellow 
anthers,  I  think  its  hardiness  need  not  be  doubted,  as  it  has  withstood 
the  recent  severe  winters  here  uninjured.  Light  soil  seems  to  meet  its 
requirements. — D.  S,  Melville. 


OSBERTON  SCARLET  TOMATO— R.H.S.  “FAVOURITISM.” 

Will  you  kindly  insert  what  I  am  sending  in  this  week’s  issue  of 
the  Jmirnal,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  many  ne  ghbouring  gardeners  that  the 
matter  referred  to  should  be  taken  up,  and  we  look  upon  the  Journal  as 
the  best  medium  for  the  purpose  ? 

After  reading  the  interesting  article  (page  204)  on  Osberton  Gardens 
I  called  on  Mr.  Grasp  and  had  a  look  round.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  Tomato  Osberton  Scarlet.  I  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  the 
heaviest  cropper  I  have  yet  seen,  and  the  form  of  fruit  is  in  every  way 
perfect. 

A  wall  14  feet  high  was  completely  covered,  and  fine  clusters  of  fruit 
hanging  from  top  to  bottom.  They  averaged  five  fruits  in  a  cluster, 
while  some  of  the  clusters  numbered  seven  and  eight,  the  weight  of  some 
of  the  fruit  being  over  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  the  coming  Tomato,  and  many  of  the  leading  gardeners  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  are  very  much  surprised  at  its  not  getting  a  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  at  which  it  was  exhibited  with  a 
photograph. 

In  course  of  conversation  with  a  gardener  at  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  North,  who  happened  to  call  at  Osberton  while  I 
was  there,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Osberton  Scarlet  Tomato  had 
not  been  done  justice  to  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  we  gardeners  in  the  North  and  Midlands  combined  and 
formed  a  society  with  practical  men  at  the  head  ;  then  I  think  many 
really  genuine  things  would  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  not  so  much 
favouritism  shown,  .as  many  of  us  in  the  North  and  Midlands  think  is 
done  at  the  R  H.S.  meetings. — A.  Alderman. 

[Though  we  did  not  attend  the  meeting  in  question,  we  have  been 
present  at  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  meetings, and  notin  one  instance 
have  we  seen  other  than  an  anxious  desire  to  do  absolute  justice  to  the 
products  examined.  Time  after  time  during  the  present  season  products 
exhibited  by  members  of  the  Committee  (who  retired  during  the  exami¬ 
nation)  have  been  passed  without  the  slightest  mark  of  approval.  If  the 
allegation  of  “favouritism”  could  be  substantiated  we,  with  others, 
should  retire  from  the  Committee,  and  we  should  not  report  any  more 
meetings.  As  to  Tomatoes,  it  is  a  most  unusual  circumstance  for  a 
varie’y  to  be  certificated  without  its  having  been  grown  under  equal 
conditions  with  others  at  Chiswick,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  case 
(in  the  absence  of  such  trial)  of  a  Tomato  being  certificated  on  the 
first  occasion  of  its  being  placed  before  the  Committee.  Tomatoes  are 
carefully  and  well  grown  at  Chiswick  under  absolutely  identical  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  names  of  the  senders,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  are 
never  asked  during  the  examination  of  the  fruiting  plants.  If  the 
Osberton  Tomato  were  grown  with  others  at  Chiswick,  and  proved  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  to  all  varieties  in  cultivation,  we  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  it  was  not  promptly  accorded  a  first-class  certificate.  Are 
there  not  gardeners  on  the  Committee  as  experienced  and  practical  as 
can  be  found  in  the  kingdom  ?  Let  the  allegation  of  ”  favouritism  ”  be 
proved.  We  publish  Mr  Alderman’s  letter  to  afford  the  opportunity.] 


DRY  WEATHER  PLANTS. 

Now  that  the  evenings  are  longer  one  has  time  to  collect  one’s 
thoughts  and  look  over  the  pest  hot  and  trying  summer,  and  I  think 
that  on  all  sides  the  most  satisfactory  department  has  been  the  flower 
garden  ;  of  course,  supposing  there  has  been  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  say  anything  in  general  about  the 
garden,  only  to  mention  one  or  two  plants  which  I  will  call  “  dry 
weather  plants.” 

First  comes  the  Petunia,  Nothing  in  the  flower  garden  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  this.  It  was  in  full  flower  when  transferred  from  the 
boxes,  and  has  been  a  blaze  ever  since.  Few  plants  have  been  improved 
more  in  colour  and  form  than  this. 

Next  comes  Salpiglossis.  This  has  revelled  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
has  been  a  mass  of  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  very  gay  indeed. 
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Antirrhinums  take  the  next  place  in  point  of  usefulness.  These  have 
been  most  glorious,  and  the  improvement  in  every  way  which  has  been 
carried  out  within  the  past  ten  years  is  marvellous.  They  can  be 
depended  on  to  come  true  to  colour,  which  are  of  the  most  satisfactory 
shades,  and  to  one  can  grumble  at  the  number.  Then  again  we  can 
have  them  in  heights  varying  from  6  inches  to  36 — a  margin  no  one  can 
complain  of.  “  Geraniums,”  of  course,  have  been  a  gorgeous  sight. 
The  past  summer  has  suited  all  kinds,  whether  they  have  been  double 
Zonals,  single  fancies,  or  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds,  as  well  as  the 
lovely  Ivy-leaved  varieties. 

Carnations  have  never  been  better,  only  their  duration  was  short,  but 
they  amply  repaid  for  the  work  bestowed  on  them.  Fuchsias,  or  at 
least  some  kinds,  have  been  marvellous.  The  two  varieties  which  have 
given  the  best  satisfaction  have  been  Charming  and  Mrs.  Rundle.  The 
first-named  was  planted  in  a  setting  of  ”  Harrison’s  Musk,”  and  the 
latter  in  a  light  coloured  Ivy -leaved  '■  Geranium”  pegged  down,  and  both 
proved  most  interesting.— -T.  A. 


CAMPANULA  NITIDA  ALBA. 

C.  NITIBA,  or  C.  planiflora  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  a  North  American  species, 
and  differs  considerably  in  habit  and  appearance  from  most  of  the 
European  species.  The  short  stiff  leaves  are  arranged  in  dense  rosettes. 
From  these  rise  the  spikes,  6  to  9  inches  high,  of  large  salver-shaped 
flowers.  The  latter,  which  open  one  at  a  time,  are  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  fine  violet  colour  with  a  smooth  shining  surface. 
The  plant  is  peculiar  for  the  rigidity  of  all  its  parts.  It  succeeds  well 
as  a  pot  plant  when  grown  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  leaf  soil 
with  a  few  pieces  of  soft  sandstone  intermixed.  In  many  places  it  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  the  open  border  or  rock  garden,  but  some 
growers  have  a  difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  these  positions.  C.  nitida  alba 
(fig.  56)  differs  only  from  the  type  in  having  white  instead  of  violet 
flowers. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

BANBURY  ONION  SHOW.—Sbptembek  3rd. 

The  annual  show,  held  on  the  above  date  by  Mr.  Deverill,  as  usual 
proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  many  visitors  who  come  to  Banbury 
on  a  market  day.  Some  alteration  was  made  in  the  prize  list.  Hitherto 
prizes  had  been  offered  for  globe-shaped  bulbs  and  for  the  flat  types, 
with  an  extra  class  for  Wroxtons.  This  year  Mr.  Deverill  offered  two 
prizes  in  each  class  for  each  of  his  pedigree  varieties,  so  that  every 
variety  might  stand  on  its  merits,  and  from  the  weights  given  below  no 
globe-shaped  variety  can  compete  with  Ailsa  Craig  successfully.  Of  the 
flat  types  Anglo-Spanish  is  undoubtedly  the  best  variety  for  exhibition, 
it  being  a  much  improved  variety  of  that  popular  Onion  Rousham  Park 
in  that  it  is  much  better  at  the  base,  in  fact,  an  altogether  deeper  and 
heavier  Onion  with  the  same  coloured  skin. 

Only  one  prize  was  offered  in  the  champion  class  for  six  largest  and 
handsomest  of  any  one  variety,  which  Mr.  Bowerman  of  Hackwood 
Park  won  rather  easily  with  Ailsa  Craig,  weighing  15J  lbs.  The  same 
exhibitor  won  this  prize  last  year,  his  six  specimens  then  weighing 
lbs,,  which  I  believe  is  a  record. 

For  twelve  specimens  of  Deverill’s  Challenge  Mr.  Lye  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  This  is  a  new  Onion  sent 
out  this  year  ;  the  outer  skin  is  very  bright  in  colour,  but  the  flesh  is 
quite  white. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Ailsa  Craigs  Mr.  R,  Lye,  The  Gardens, 
Sydmonton  Court,  was  first  with  bulbs  weighing  28 J  lbs.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  Masterson,  gardener  to  the  Countess  Camperdown,  Weston  House, 
Shipston-on- Stour,  his  exhibit  weighing  26f  lbs. 

Mr.  Lye  was  again  first  for  twelve  Cocoa  Nuts,  weighing  20^  lbs. 
Mr.  Wyton,  The  Gardens,  Crookhey  Hall,  Garstang,  was  second.  For 
twelve  Advancer  Mr.  Waite,  Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher,  was  first  with 
bulbs  weighing  17  lbs.,  Mr.  Lye  being  second. 

Mr.  Waite  also  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Wroxtons 
(Improved)  ;  Mr.  Lye  again  second.  This  is  the  smallest  of  Mr. 
Deverill’s  pedigree  stocks,  but  a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
all  Onions  to  keep.  The  next  class  was  for  twelve  Anglo-Spanish.  Here 
Mr.  Lye  was  awarded  first  with  specimens  weighing  20  lbs.  ;  Mr. 
T.  Wyton  being  second.  This  variety  has  been  shown  much  heavier 
on  previous  occasions. 

The  best  twelve  Lord  Keepers  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Lye,  weighing 
19f  lbs.  Mr.  Pease,  gardener  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Norris,  Salcliffe 
Park,  Banbury,  was  second,  Mr.  Lye  was  also  first  for  twelve  Royal 
Jubilee,  weighing  19  lbs.,  and  also  tor  twelve  Rousham  Park,  weighing 
18  lbs.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  Pease  was  second,  and  for  Rousham 
Park  Mr.  W,  Keep,  The  Gardens,  Faringdon  House,  Berks,  was  second. 

Cottagers  and  mechanics  were  offered  prizes  for  any  variety  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Deverill’s  catalogue,  Mr.  A.  Ellmer,  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  getting 
first  for  twelve  Anglo-Spanish,  weighing  13i  lbs.  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Heydon, 
Watermett,  with  Red  Italian  ;  and  W.  Butcher,  of  Tysoe,  Warwick, 
third  with  Ailsa  Craig. 

For  eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  to  include  five  of  Mr.  Deverill's 
specialities,  Mr.  R.  Lye  was  first  with  a  meritorious  exhibit,  including 
Oxonian  Leeks,  being  very  good,  also  Middleton  Park  Beet,  very  fine 


Exhibition  Carrots,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Aylesbury  Prize  Celery, 
Glenhurst  Tomato,  Satisfaction  Potatoes,  and  Autocrat  Peas,  Mr.  Waite 
being  second  with  a  collection  little  inferior  but  not  so  fresh.  Mr,  Pease 
was  a  creditable  third. 

In  the  class  for  cottagers  and  mechanics,  for  eight  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables,  to  be  selected  from  Mr.  Deverill’s  catalogue,  six  lots  were 
staged,  and  all  showed  most  creditably.  Having  seen  this  exhibition 
(which  is  held  on  Mr.  Deverill’s  premises')  several  years  it  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  the  improvement  in  this  class.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
quality  of  ihe  exhibits,  and  it  is  quite  evident  they  have  not  failed  to 


FIG.  56.— CAMPANULA  NITIDA  ALBA, 


prefit  by  seeing  the  splendid  examples  staged  at  these  shows  by  Messrs. 
Lye,  Pope,  Waite,  and  Wilkins.  Mr.  Wells  of  Tysoe,  Warwickshire,  was 
first,  Mr.  W.  Butcher  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Horton  third.  Mr.  J.  Jennings 
of  Banbury  was  awarded  an  extra. — G.  A.  I. 

DERBY. — September  9th  and  10th. 

The  above  horticultural  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  three  large 
tents  in  the  Holmes  adjoining  the  Cattle  Market,  and  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  show,  on  the  above  dates.  This  show  has  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  has  made  but  slow  progress  ; 
indeed,  a  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  collapsing,  but  it 
was  placed  under  somewhat  better  management,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  great  strides  have  been  made,  and  it  may  now  claim  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  this  year’s  show  surpasses  all  past 
efforts,  especially  in  groups,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  wore  exceedingly 
fine.  The  groups  of  Messrs.  Jos.  Ward,  Biddings  House,  and  C.  J.  Mee, 
Daybrook,  and  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  deserve  special  mention,  as  finer 
or  more  tastefully  arranged  groups  have  never  been  shown  at  Derby,  and 
the  judges  must  have  had  a  difficult  task  in  giving  their  awards. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  wonderfully  fine  group  of  plants  (not  for  competition),  and 
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was  most  deservedly  awarded  the  Society’s  gold  medal.  The  collection 
included  many  new  and  rare  plants  of  great  merit,  among  whfch  were 
Dracasua  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  very  dwarf  and  early  colouring 
variety,  and  would  make  a  grand  table  decorative  plant ;  Begonia 
Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  splendid  (new)  rose  coloured  variety  of  the 
Rex  type  ;  Heliconia  illustris,  Maranta  Sanderiana,  Croton  Evansianus, 
Queen  Victoria,  Williamsi  and  Aigburth  Gem  ;  some  fine  Caladiums  for 
so  late  in  the  season,  amongst  which  were  some  grand  novelties,  of  which 
we  may  name  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Exquisite,  Silver  Queen,  Her 
Majesty,  Lady  Mosley,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Roth¬ 
schild.  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  Dicksoniana,  Wrigleyana,  Chelsoni 
Northiana,  all  fine  plants.  Amongst  the  other  plants  which  composed 
this  most  effectively  arranged  group  were  Bertolonias  in  variety,  Sarra- 
cenias,  Bouvardias,  flowering  Begonias,  and  many  other  things  of  interest. 
The  front  of  the  group  was  fringed  with  Caladium  argyrites,  Lantana, 
and  Maidenhair  Eern,  the  whole  producing  a  most  striking  effect.  Mr. 
G.  \^’^oodgate,  gardener  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  also 
put  up  a  most  meritorious  group  of  plants,  which  deserved  recognition. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  fine  form,  nine  competitors  showing  collections  of 
eight  dishes  of  fruit  in  the  competition  for  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal 
and  £5,  the  Society  making  up  the  remaining  prizes  of  £3,  £2  and  £1. 
The  Grapes  made  a  wonderful  show,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  no  finer 
fruit  has  ever  appeared  at  this  show.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  bunches 
were  staged.  Vegetables  were  also  a  splendid  class.  Here,  again,  there 
were  eight  entries,  and  Mr.  McVinisb,  Lockington  Hall,  staged  a  wonderful 
collection.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  of  the  management  of  so  fine  a 
show,  as  it  compared  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  some  of  the  great 
shows.  The  time  advertised  for  all  exhibits  to  be  staged  was  10.30  ;  the 
staging  was  not  completed  until  one  o’clock,  the  hour  advertised  for  open¬ 
ing  the  show  to  the  public.  The  judges,  who  had  a  very  heavy  task,  and 
who,  under  the  circumstances,  deserved  sympathy,  did  not  complete 
their  duties  until  late  in  the  day,  and  had  to  get  about  as  best  they  could 
after  the  public  gained  admission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
will  endeavour  to  improve  on  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
the  future. 

Groups. — Mr.  Jos.  Ward  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £20  for  a 
splendidly  arranged  group,  and  which  contained  many  fine  specimens  of 
plants,  including  Kenfeia  Fosteriana,  Cocos  plumosa.  Crotons  cordatuSj 
Watreni,  Reidi,  interspersa,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Orchids  and  Caladiums, 
and  a  groundwork  of  moss.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Day  brook,  was  awarded 
second  prize  of  £15  for  a  very  pretty  light  and  gracefully  arranged 
group,  which  included  Cocos  Weddelliana  flexuosus,  a  few  well-coloured 
Crotons,  and  some  splendid  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  third  prize  of 
£10  going  to  Mr.  W.  Finch  of  Coventry — a  pretty  arrangement,  and 
differing  very  much  in  style  from  the  first  and  second.  The  fourth 
prize  of  £5  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Wheeler  of  Chesterfield, 
andthe  fifth  of  £4  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Wathall,  Esq., 
Atton  Manor.  The  latter  was  rather  overdone,  and  far  too  fiat  and 
heavy.  In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there  was 
offered  £10,  £8,  and  £5,  Only  one  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Duffield  Hall,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize;  There  were  four  entries 
in  the  competition  for  baskets  of  plants.  Mr.  J.  Ward  was  awarded  first 
prize,  Mr.  W.  Atkin  being  second ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Holder,  Staunton 
Harold. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit.  Pines  excluded,  there  were  nine  entries,  and 
Mr.  J.  Goodacre  was  first,  winning  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal  and  £5. 
His  collection  included  two  bunches  each  of  fine,  well-finished  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Prince  of  Wales  Nectarine,  Transparent  Gage  Plum, 
Washington  Apple,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s  Pear.  Mr.  J.  Doe,  Rufford 
Abbey,  was  placed  second  with  a  good  collection,  showing  grand  Gros 
Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peach,  Souvenir  du 
Congr^s  Pear,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Emperor  Plum,  Spencer  Nectarine, 
and  seedling  Melon.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  with  splendid  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante 
Grapes,  Countess  Melon,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
Pear,  Brown  Turkey'Figs,  Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Lady  Sudeley  Nectarine.  The 
fourth  going  to  Mr.  W.  Atkin,  Doveridge  Hall,  with  splendid,  well- 
finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Victoria 
Nectarine,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  Orleans  Plum,  Barrington 
Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apple. 

Grapes,  —  For  three  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  A.  McVinish, 
Lockington  Hall,  was  placed  first  with  superb  bunches  of  medium  size, 
but  perfect  in  shape.  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  Mickleover,  was  a  good  second 
with  fine  bunches,  large  in  berry,  but  just  a  few  on  the  shoulder 
lacked  the  finish  of  the  winner.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  whose  bunches 
were  small  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  well  finished.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Chaddesdon  Hall,  coming  in  fourth  with  neat  well-finished  bunches.  For 
three  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  was  placed  first 
with  fine  well-finished  examples.  Second,  Mr.  Sherwin,  with  fine  and  well 
finished  Grapes,  and  must  have  pressed  the  winner  ;  third  prize  going  to 
Mr.  W.  Atkin,  Doveridge  Hall,  with  clean  well-finished  bunches,  and 
very  even  in  berry.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  variety  black 
Grapes,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  McVinish  with  finely  finished 
Madresfield  Court.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  Granty  House,  Ilkeston, 
with  highly  finished  fine  pieces  of  Gros  Guillaume.  Third,  Mr.  J. 
Read,  Bretby  Park,  for  good  Alicantes.  Fourth,  Mr.  Evans,  with 
good  Alicante.  For  three  bunches  any  white  variety  except  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Mr,  Goodacre  was  first.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman. 
Third,  Mr.  McVinish.  For  one  bunch  black  Grapes  Mr.  McCulloch 
was  first  with  a  splendid  sample  of  Gros  Guillaume.  Second,  Mr. 


McVinish,  with  a  fine  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Third,  Mr.  J. 
Doe,  again  showing  Gros  Maroc  in  fine  form.  For  four  bunches 
Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white,  Mr.  Goodacre  again  came  to  the 
front  with  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court,  Mr. 
Campbell  taking  the  second  place  with  good  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Third,  Mr.  McVinish,  with  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

EDINBURGH. — Septembeb  9th  and  10th. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  the  above  dates.  A  better 
locale  for  a  flower  show  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Britain,  being  spacious, 
light,  airy,  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  show  itself  was  good 
as  usual,  and  the  entries  numbered  2120.  In  the  plant  classes  there 
appeared  to  be  a  falling  off,  indeed  the  plants  at  Edinburgh  are  rather 
disappointing.  For  a  table  of  plants,  12  feet  in  diameter,  Mr.  Wood, 
Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  was  first,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Darlington,  second, 
both  showing  splendidly  arranged  tables.  For  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  (first  prize  presented  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh)  Mr.  McIntyre, 
gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  The  Glen,  was  first.  For  six  table 
plants  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  first,  second  Mr.  McIntyre,  third  Mr.  Gumming, 
all  showing  beautiful  specimens.  For  six  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  D. 
Mackay  was  first,  showing  the  Desgrange  family  mostly.  Good  examples 
of  Liliums,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Begonias  were  shown  but  do  not 
call  for  special  comment. 

Out  Flowers. — For  twelve  Gladioli  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Ayr,  was  first ; 
Mr.  D.  Whitlaw,  Brechin,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Brydon,  Innerleithen, 
third.  In  the  first  prize  stand  Flamboyant,  Tamerlaine,  Meyerbeer, 
Gloire  de  Feu,  and  Fra  Diavolo  were  extra  good.  Gladioli  are  superbly 
shown  at  the  Scotch  shows.  For  six  Gladioli  the  same  exhibitor  took 
first.  Psyche  and  Benvenuto  being  very  good.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
herbaceous  flowers  Mr.  A.  Brydon  was  first.  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish, 
Montbretia  crocosmaeflora.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  and  Sedum  spectabile 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  R.  Dodds,  Selkirk,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Angus 
third.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  McIntyre 
was  first ;  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Lady  Penzance,  Her  Majesty,  Primrose, 
Blanche  Burpee,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  the  best.  Roses  were  largely 
shown  by  amateurs,  and  in  fair  condition  considering  the  wet  weather 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  first  prize  for  one  hand  bouquet 
went  to  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  Helensburgh  ;  that  for  six  buttonhole  bouquets 
to  Mr.  A.  Brydon  ;  and  for  a  lady’s  spray  Mr.  G.  McIntyre. 

Fruit. — The  exhibits  of  fruit  were  splendid,  and  quite  up  to  what  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  Edinburgh  standard.  For  the  collection  of 
twelve  dishes.  Pines  and  Bananas  excluded,  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Alloa,  won 
with  two  bunches  each  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  Golden  Hamburgh, 
and  Cooper’s  Black  Grapes,  Osborne’s  Prolific  Fig,  Lady  Sudeley 
Apple,  Wal burton  Admirable  Peach,  a  seedling  Melon,  Souvenir  de 
Congrfes  Pear,  Barrington  Peach,  Plum,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot.  Mr. 
J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle  Gardens,  was  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
Oxenford  Castle,  third.  For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  grown  in  an  orchard 
house  Mr.'J.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  wasfirst  with  Peasgood’s Nonesuch, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  D.  T.  Fish  Apples,  Jargonelle  and  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  Pear,  Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Morello  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach  and 
Apricot.  Mr.  W.  Cruden,  Castle  Kennedy,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowman,  Lasswade,  third. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  grown  outside  Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway 
House,  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Lady 
Sudeley  Apple,  Souvenir  de  Congr^s  and  Bon  Chrfitien  Pear,  Morello 
Cherry,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum,  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  Gros  Mignonne  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Peach.  For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  J.  Hunter  was 
first  with  two  bunches  of  Calabrian  Raisin  Grape,  two  bunches  of 
Barbarossa,  Magnum  Bonum  Plum,  Best  of  All  Melon,  Durondeau  Pear, 
Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  a  Nectarine  and  Pine  Apple.  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
Alloa,  was  second. 

For  six  bunches  of  Grapes  of  at  least  three  varieties  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  were  first  with  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  J.  Leslie  won 
with  Madresfield  Court,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  For  a  collection  of  dessert  Pears  Mr.  J.  Nowell  won  with 
Brown  Beurrti,  Brockworth  Park,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  one  other.  Mr.  J.  Day  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Cairns, 
Coldstream,  third.  For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  dessert  Plums  Mr.  J. 
Day  was  first  with  Lawson’s  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson’s,  Kirke’s  Seedling, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Monarch.  For  six 
varieties  of  culinary  Plums  Mr.  J.  Day  was  again  first  with  Belle  de 
Septembre,  Victoria,  Grand  Duke,  Magnum  Bonum,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
and  Goliath.  Apples  were  shown  in  endless  quantity  and  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  W.  Culton,  Castle  Douglas, 
was  first  with  Warner’s  King,  Lady  Sudeley,  Emperor  Alexander,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Irvin’s  American  Apple,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Cellini,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Suflfield,  Dutch  Codlin,  and  New 
Hawthornden. 

Vegetables. — These  were  grandly  shown,  as  they  always  are  at 
Edinburgh,  especially  Leeks  and  Potatoes.  For  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  twelve  varieties,  Mr,  D.  McBean,  Johnstone,  was  a  splendid 
first,  having  fine  Leeks,  Major  Clarke  Celery,  Autumn  G'ant  Cauliflower, 
Excelsior  Onion,  Lockie’s  Perfection  Cucumber,  Dobbie’s  Golden  Ball 
Turnip,  Perfection  Tomato,  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  Alderman  Pea, 
Windsor  Castle  Potato,  Moore’s  Cream  Marrow.  Mr.  W,  Harper  second 
'  Mr.  J.  Dymock,  Northampton,  third.  For  twelve  Onions  Mr.  Murray 
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•Calzean  Castle,  won  with  Ailsa  Craig,  surely  the  largest  Onions  ever 
staged,  For  six  dishes  of  Potatoes  Mr.  G.  Ormistou  was  first  and 
second,  showing  Snowdrop,  Reading  Russet,  Lord  Tennyson,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Scottish  Triumph,  good.  Celery,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips, 
and  Beet  were  all  represented  by  splendid  examples  of  culture,  and  the 
twelve  Leeks  that  won  Mr.  R.  T.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  the  first  prize  would 
have  been  hard  to  beat  at  any  show  in  Britain. 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits. — As  usual,  these  made  the  major  part  of  the 
show,  many  of  the  local  firms  supplying  the  necessary  amount  of  foliage 
as  a  foil  to  the  flowers,  and  filling  the  blank  caused  by  the  few  plants 
in  competition.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  had  a  table  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Vines  in  fruit,  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
-cut  flowers.  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons  exhibited  a  beautiful  table  of 
Liliums,  Crotons,  and  Caladiums,  and  a  separate  table  of  Begonias  ; 
Mr.  John  Downie,  Princes  Street,  a  table  of  Begonias,  Cannas,  and 
Caladiums  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  a  group  of  fine  Palms  and 
other  foliage  plants,  and  a  table  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  James  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  staged  some  fine  Coniferse. 

The  nurserymen’s  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  were,  perhaps,  the  cream  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  staged  an  immense  bank  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem, 
had  a  table  of  his  famous  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr.  Cuthbertaon,  Rothesay, 
herbaceous  flowers  and  vegetables  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell,  Aucbenraith, 
High  Blantyre,  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
Chrysanthemums  (annual)  ;  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay,  Dahlias  and  Pansies  ; 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  displayed  the  new  annual  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  on  a  large  table  in  tall  glasses,  and  a  new  Carnation,  Viscountess 
Melville  ;  the  Jadoo  Fibre  Company  had  a  fine  table  of  plants  growing 
in  Jadoo ;  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  were  strong  in  Grapes  and  coloured 
Vine  leaves. 

Mr.  Chas.  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  staged  fine  Pentstemons.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  200  sprays  of  Dahlias,  mostly  new 
varieties,  a  fine  collection  of  Asters  from  Kent,  fifty  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  new  white  Cactus  Dahlia  Miss  Webster,  for 
which  they  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Hawick,  had  fine  examples  of  his  East  Lothian  Stocks,  herbaceous 
"flowers.  Carnations,  and  Marigolds  under  the  arches  at  the  end  of  the 
Market.  Messrs.  Birkenhead  of  Sale  had  several  tables  of  their  well- 
known  Ferns.  A  fine  table  of  Onions  came  from  Mr.  Daverill,  Banbury  ; 
and  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.  showed  some  fine-foliaged  plants.  Dahlias,  and 
•herbaceous  flowers. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  STectarlnes. — Trees  Ripening  the  Fruit  in  July. — 
Wherever  there  are  cases  of  bad  setting  and  stoning  of  the  fruit,  lifting 
the  trees  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling  is  desirable,  as  they 
respond  to  it  and  root-pruning  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  trees 
are  young,  have  a  tendency  to  late  growth,  and  do  not  ripen  the  wood 
well,  a  trench  may  be  made  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  branches 
from  the  stem,  and  all  roots  detached  down  to  the  drainage,  leaving  the 
trench  open  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  it  may  be  filled  in  and 
made  firm.  This  checks  the  growth  and  concentrates  the  energies  on 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  plumping  of  the  buds.  Older  trees  that 
make  strong  wood  should  have  the  roots  wholly  or  partially  lifted  and 
pruned  before  the  leaves  have  all  fallen.  Weakly  trees,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  old  soil  from  over  and 
amongst  the  roots.  Fresh  loam,  rather  strong,  with  a  sixth  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  and  a  twentieth  of  wood  ashes,  answers  in  place  of  the 
soil  removed,  following  with  a  good  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Where  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  wood  ashes  not  available,  employ  18  lbs. 
of  basic  slag  phosphate  and  10  lbs.  of  kainit  to  each  cubic  yard  or  large 
cartload  of  the  loam,  iacorporating  thoroughly  before  placing  in  the 
border. 

Trees  Ripening  the  Fruit  in  August  and  Early  S-ptemier. — The 
wood  that  has  borne  fruit,  not  being  extension,  should  be  cut  out,  leaving 
n'e  more  than  is  necessary  for  next  year’s  bearing  and  the  furnishing  of 
the  trees.  All  growths  must  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Then 
cleanse  the  foliage  of  dirt,  red  spider,  and  brown  aphides  by  water 
directed  with  force  from  a  syringe  or  garden  engine,  and  repeat  occa¬ 
sionally.  Brown  scale,  however,  cannot  be  so  dislodged,  and  the  other 
pests,  especially  brown  aphis,  only  partially  so ;  therefore  apply  an 
insecticide  for  these  infestations,  the  various  soapy  preparations  being 
effective  against  scale,  also  other  preparations  of  oils  and  fats,  but  they 
must  be  soluble,  so  as  to  readily  decompose  in  the  soil,  otherwise  they 
will  injure  the  roots.  The  trees  must  not  lack  moisture  at  the  roots,  but 
water  be  supplied  as  required,  and  liquid  manure  to  weakly  or  heavily 
cropped  trees  will  help  them  to  perfect  the  buds  and  recuperate  their 
wasted  energies.  The  ventilation  of  the  house  cannot  be  too  free.  If 
the  wood  is  not  maturing  well  keep  the  house  rather  warm  by  day  and 
throw  the  ventilators  open  at  night,  yet  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be 
avoided,  as  that  tends  to  growth  instead  of  maturing. 


Late  Houses. — The  grandest  Peaches  as  regards  size,  colour,  solidity, 
and  quality  are  such  as  Gladstone,  Sea  Eagle,  Comet,  and  Golden  Eagle. 
All  the  late  Peaches  require  generous  treatment  and  liberal  supplies  of 
water  through  the  growing  season,  with  no  lack  of  nourishment  when 
the  fruit  is  taking  the  last  swelling,  then  there  is  no  deficiency  of  juice 
and  flavour.  If  the  trees  are  pinched  in  these  respects  the  fruit  it  will 
please  the  eye  but  not  satisfy  the  palate.  When  the  roots  find  due 
supplies  of  liquid  the  trees  and  fruit  do  not  suffer,  but  a  rather  drier 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  beneficial  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
Some  soft  netting  looped  up  in  small  pockets  to  prevent  the  fruits 
bruising  each  other,  is  useful  to  save  any  fruit  falling  through  ripeness. 
Thin  the  shoots  where  too  crowded.  Those  which  have  borne  fruit 
should,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  be  cut  out  to  a  successional  shoot 
at  the  base. 

rig's, — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots — Figs  are  more  appreciated 
than  formerly,  and  the  earliest  supplies  highly  prized  for  dessert.  Those 
not  in  large  pots,  say  13-inch  or  more,  should  have  the  roots  examined, 
and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  increase  the  size  of  pot,  a  few  inches  of  soil 
may  be  removed  from  the  base  of  the  balls.  Loosen  these  a  little  at  the 
sides  to  admit  of  fresh  compost,  remove  the  loose  surface  soil,  shorten 
the  roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  turfy  loam,  with  a  sixth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  a  handful  of  bonemeal  with  a  pint  of  soot  to  each  bushel 
of  compost,  thoroughly  incorporated.  Afford  a  good  watering  and  place 
the  trees  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  with  shelter  from  heavy 
rains  and  snow,  also  safety  from  frost. 

Trees  in  large  pots  that  are  stood  on  brick  pedestals  to  prevent  their 
sinking  require  different  treatment.  In  their  case  every  particle  of  old 
fermenting  material — Oak  or  Beech  lea\ie8 — should  be  removed,  also  all 
the  surface  dressing  from  amongst  the  roots,  with  a  hand  fork.  After 
shortening  the  strongest  roots  and  attending  to  the  drainage,  apply 
a  surface  dressing  of  the  compost  named  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed 
manure  added,  and  ram  it  firmly  into  the  pots.  Supply  water  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  after  that  keep  the  house  cool,  dry,  and  well  ventilated 
until  the  time  of  starting  in  November  or  December.  This  method 
answers  well  for  trees  in  18  or  20-inch  pots,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped  in  providing  new  material, 
but  the  trees  can  be  assisted  by  building  up  turves  against  the  brick 
piers  and  laying  the  roots  extending  beyond  the  pot  in  the  loam,  so  that 
large  trees  producing  enormous  crops  of  fine  fruit  may  be  had  without 
planting  them  out.  To  trees  not  in  as  large  pots  as  desired,  and  those 
requiring  an  increase  of  root  space,  a  moderate  shift  may  be  given, 
the  sides  of  the  ball  being  loosened  with  a  hand  fork,  and  any 
straggling  roots  cut  back,  those  in  the  drainage  being  cut  clean  away. 
Drain  the  pots  efficiently,  employ-  the  soil  in  a  moderately  dry  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same  kind  as  previously  advised,  and  ram  it  as  hard  as 
the  ball. 

Succession  Houses. — Trees  ripening  off  second  crops  of  fruit  require 
lessened  supplies  of  water,  not  affording  any  until  the  soil  is  getting  dry, 
and  not  then  if  the  moisture  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becoming 
limp,  for  that  condition  must  be  avoided.  Water  must  also  be  withheld 
from  the  house  except  a  sprinkling  occasionally  during  very  bright 
weather,  a  little  fire  heat  being  necessary  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  prevent  damp.  Remove  all  soft  and  useless  growths,  thin  out 
where  crowded,  and  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  cut  away  the  growths 
that  have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  space  and  are  not  necessary  for 
next  year’s  bearing.  It  is  essential  that  the  wood  be  thoroughly  ripened 
by  the  exposure  of  the  growths  to  light  and  air,  and  the  points  of  the 
shoots  on  which  the  first  crop  next  year  is  borne  ought  to  stand  well  up 
or  out  to  the  glass  and  light. 

Unsatisfactory  Trees, — Unfruitfulness  is  generally  a  result  of 
exuberance,  and  commonly  induced  by  too  large  and  too  rich  borders. 
Lifting  sterile  trees  is  a  certain  means  of  promoting  fertility,  and  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  commenced  turning  yellow.  If  the 
trees  are  very  luxuriant,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  take  out  a  trench,  about 
half  the  distance  from  the  stem  the  branches  cover  of  trellis,  quite  down 
to  the  drainage,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  roots  at  the  trench.  This  should 
be  done  whilst  the  leaves  are  quite  green,  fully  a  month  in  advance  of 
their  turning  yellow,  and  it  will  check  the  tendency  to  late  growth,  con¬ 
centrate  the  nutrient  elements  on  the  wood  and  buds,  and  so  changing 
the  character  of  these  that  they  form  embryonic  Figs,  and  produce  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year.  Carefully  lift  the  trees  when  in 
the  condition  of  foliage  just  mentioned,  cut  back  any  strong  and  long 
roots,  reserving  those  which  are  the  most  branched  and  fibrous.  Good 
drainage  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  not  be  less  than  1  foot  thick 
with  a  drain  to  carry  off  superfluous  water  ;  there  is  nothing  better  for 
drainage  than  brickbats  with  a  thin  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish  over  them. 
Good  turfy  loam,  preferably  off  calcareous  formation  and  interspersed 
with  calcareous  gravel  or  flints,  when  it  needs  no  admixture,  otherwise 
add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  similar  proportion  of  road 
scrapings.  This  forms  a  suitable  compost  for  Figs,  and  2  feet  depth  of 
border  is  ample.  Place  the  soil  together  firmly  in  the  border  so  as  to 
insure  a  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth,  and  spread  the  roots  in  the  top 
foot  of  soil,  working  it  amongst  them,  and  placing  them  in  layers  as 
they  rise,  not  covering  the  topmost  more  than  2  or  3  inches.  The  com¬ 
post  should  be  moderately  moist  when  used,  and  a  watering  given  to 
settle  it  about  th  roots.  Keep  the  house  cool  and  dry.  A  border  of 
about  one-third  the  width  of  the  trellis,  say  I  to  6  feet,  is  much  better 
than  a  wide  border,  for  what  is  wanted  is  a  sweet  calcareous  soil  firmly 
put  together,  yet  so  friable  as  to  admit  of  the  free  percolation  of  water 
through  consistently  with  retaining  the  elements  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Figs. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Slower  Beds  In  Wet  Weatber, — Once  more  the  Tuberous  Begonias 
have  demonstiated  their  superiority  and  reliableness,  in  wet  seasons 
eipecially.  Heavy  and  continuous  rains  appear  to  benefit  them  rather 
than  otherwise,  whereas  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  present  a  very  sorry 
spectacle.  Begonias  ought  always  to  have  good  room,  and  if  any  less 
ornamental  plants  are  encroaching  on  their  space  trim  them  back  at 
once.  Marguerites  are  growing  far  too  strongly,  and  in  many  cases 
might  with  advantage  have  a  spade  or  long  trowel  run  round  them 
6  inches  clear,  or  rather  less,  of  the  stems,  so  as  to  cut  through  many  of 
the  wide  spreading  roots,  this  checking  top  growth  considerably,  and 
they  will  also  lift  more  readily  later  on.  If  the  tops  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  stronger  growing  Heliotropes  and  rank  Zonal  Pelargoniums  overgrow 
less  vigorous  plants  near  them  it  is  advisable  to  trim  them  hack  some¬ 
what,  as  we  may  yet  have  a  brief  period  of  dry,  summer-like  weather 
before  frosts  intervene.  Bedding  Asters,  notably  those  of  stiff,  erect 
growth  with  broad  flat  flowers,  have  failed  badly  and  are  now  not  fit  to 
occupy  prominent  beds  or  borders.  In  some  cases  they  ought  to  be 
cleared  off  and  the  beds  temporarily  filled  with  mixed  pot  plants. 

Propagating-  Zonal  Pelargonium*, — Cuttings  are  only  too  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  they  are  very  sappy,  and  more  than  ordinary  pains  must  be  taken  or 
they  will  root  badly.  A  start  ought  to  be  made  at  once.  Abundance 
of  cuttings  may  be  taken  eff  without  greatly  disfiguring  the  beds,  a  dry 
day  being  chosen  for  the  operation.  After  the  cuttings  have  been 
denuded  of  most  of  the  older  leaves  and  trimmed  to  a  joint  lay  them  in 
a  dry  sunny  place  till  they  flag  considerably,  the  wounds  also  drying. 
Thus  getting  rid  of  much  superfluous  moisture  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  this  is  not  enough.  The  watering  after  they  are  inserted 
in  either  pots  or  boxes  must  be  deferred  for  several  days,  only  enough 
being  given  to  keep  the  cuttings  from  shrivelling.  The  commoner 
varieties,  or  those  of  a  somewhat  vigorous  habit,  will  winter  fairly  well 
in  pans  and  boxes  ;  but  the  more  delicate  sorts,  including  the  variegated 
and  bronze  Zonals,  will  not.  Three-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots  will  each 
hold  six  or  seven  strong  cuttings,  and  but  few  of  these  damp  off  during 
the  winter.  Added  to  this  they  can  be  arranged  very  thickly  on 
suspended  and  back  shelves  in  vineries.  Peach  houses,  and  other 
structures  from  which  frosts  are  excluded,  and  cuttings  well  established 
in  small  pots  also  keep  the  best  in  frames  ami  pits.  It  is  not  good  policy 
to  place  the  cuttings  in  the  open  this  season,  saturation  of  the  soil  being 
fatal  to  sappy  cuttings,  and  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  them 
in  dry  pits  or  frames  till  they  aie  well  rooted.  The  more  delicate 
tricolors  and  bronze  Zonals  rooted  late  do  not  often  winter  satisfactorily, 
and  with  these  the  wiser  practice  is  to  leave  the  plants  intact,  taking 
care  to  lift  and  store  them  somewhat  thickly  in  7-inch  or  rather 
larger  pots  before  they  are  frosted.  Kept  in  a  warm  dry  greenhouse 
few  or  no  plants  will  be  lost,  and  a  good  lot  of  cuttings  be  available 
next  spring. 

Propagating-  other  Bedding  Plants. — If  no  Iresines,  Alternan- 
theras.  Coleuses,  or  Heliotropes  have  been  kept  in  pots  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  propagating  the  requisite  number  of  stock  p! ants.  There  are  plenty 
of  soft  young  tops,  and  if  some  of  these  are  duly  made  into  cuttings  and 
inserted  thinly  in  5-inch  pots,  the  latter  being  well  drained  and  filled 
with  light  sandy  soil,  they  will  root  quickly  in  a  fairly  brisk  but  not 
too  moist  heat.  Guttings  from  the  open-air  plants  are  apt  to  damp  off 
if  kept  too  close  or  moist,  as  they  are  very  different  to  the  less  succulent 
cuttings  obtained  from  pot  plants  Should  the  cuttings  fail  to  root 
then  must  the  required  number  of  old  plants  be  potted  up  before  frosts 
have  crippled  them.  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  Violas  need 
not  be  propagated  before  October,  late-rooted  plants  wintering  the  most 
surely  in  cold  frames  or  pits. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Open-air  Tomatoes. — Heavy  crops  are  to  be  seen  on  open-air 
plants  generally,  but  the  weather  lately  has  been  against  ripening.  The 
bulk  of  the  fruit  is  well  advanced  towards  maturity,  and  if  cut  in 
bunches  and  hung  in  a  warm  dry  house  or  ki'chenwill  colour  and  be  of 
fairly  good  quality.  If  those  plants  against  sunny  walls  could  be  tem¬ 
porarily  covered  with  pit  and  frame  lights,  this  would  ward  off  both 
frosts  and  disease.  In  the  case  of  very  backward  plants,  or  any  carrying  ! 
heavy  crops  of  green  fruit,  the  plan  of  lifting  and  replanting,  or  moving 
into  a  bouse  previously  occupied  by  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers  should 
be  tried.  The  soil  is  apt  to  fall  away  from  the  roots  wholesale,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  lift  and  place  direct  in  either  flat  boxes  or 
large  pots,  using  ordinary  garden  soil  with  a  very  little  manure  added. 
They  can  then  be  carried  to  the  houses  and  given  a  good  watering. 
Market  growers  might  lift  hundreds  of  plants,  placing  them  in  herring 
boxes,  or  they  could  construct  a  tray  wide  enough  to  hold  two  rows  of 
plants,  fastening  the  stakes  connected  with  them  to  a  high  central  cross¬ 
bar.  These  trays  can  easily  be  carried  into  narrow  Cucumber  or  early 
Tomato  houses,  and  the  plants  be  carefully  slid  off  on  to  the  flat  side 
beds,  packing  them  closely  together  and  covering  with  fresh  soil. 

Tomat'^es  m  Emises. — Owing  to  the  slightly  enforced  rest  in  August, 
brought  about  by  a  wholesale  dropping  of  flowers  during  the  hot 
weather,  the  plants  are  holding  out  better  than  usual,  and  abundance  of 
fruit  will  be  forthcoming  up  to  midwinter.  If  late  crops  are  wanted 
there  ought  to  be  no  drying  off  at  the  roots,  or  the  fruit  will  be  hollow, 
light  in  weight,  and  poor  in  quality.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
greater  portion  of  the  leaves  in  order  to  let  light  and  sunshine  reach 
plants  underneath,  water  must  still  be  given  as  often  as  the  soil  becomes 
somewhat  dry,  and  perfect  ripening  will  not  be  greatly  interfered  with 
accordingly.  Diseased  foliage  is  most  often  found  among  crowded  plants 
and  in  badly  ventilated  houses.  Remove  all  superfluous  growth  as  fast 


as  it  forms,  and  reduce  large  leaves  to  one-half  their  original  size.  Also 
admit  enough  top  and  front  air,  and  turn  on  sufficient  fire  heat  to  keep 
the  houses  comfortably  warm  and  dry,  this  being  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  fruit,  and  also  acts  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  One  or  two 
good  clusters  ought  already  to  be  set  on  young  plants  that  are  to  give 
ripe  fruit  during  the  winter. 

Potatoes. — Those  late  planted  which  have  kept  fresh  and  green 
will,  disease  permitting,  continue  to  grow  at  the  roots  for  some  time 
longer.  The  great  bulk  of  Potatoes,  however,  are  quite  forward  enough' 
to  lift  and  store.  Few  complaints  of  disease  attacks  are  heard,  but  the 
weather  of  late  has  keen  favourable  to  its  propagation,  and  that  is  one 
good  reason  why  early  lifting  should  take  place.  It  is  the  haulm  that, 
as  a  rule,  is  first  affected,  and  if  this  is  drawn  directly  the  tubers  will 
part  readily  from  roots,  little  or  no  disease,  unless  already  washed 
down,  will  be  observable.  Whole  breadths  can  be  cleared  of 
haulm  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  lifting  can  then  be  proceeded  with  at 
leisure.  By  standing  on  the  hills  with  the  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
stems  the  haulm  can  be  drawn  without  bringing  any  tubers  to  the 
surface.  There  are  two  important  reasons  why  Potatoes  should  be 
lifted  as  much  as  possible  in  dry  weather.  It  is  most  injurious  to  the 
heavier  soils  to  trample  on  them  in  wet  weather  or  when  they  are 
sodden  with  moisture,  and  the  tubers  carry  away  too  much  earth  on 
them.  Then,  again,  a  crop  of  Potatoes  may  be  sound  when  lifted,  and 
yet  many  tubers  eventually  be  ruined  by  disease,  the  germs  having 
lodged  on  them  while  laying  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  lift  during  dry  weather,  and  to  store  quickly. 

Storing  Potatoes. — The  crops  should  be  sorted  over  according  as 
they  are  lifted.  What  is  known  as  the  “  ware  ”  tubers,  or  those  of  a 
size  usually  sent  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  reserving 
those  of  a  medium  size  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  for  planting 
purposes,  while  quite  the  smallest  should  go  to  the  pigs.  Store  the 
ware  tubers  in  moderately  large  heaps  in  cool  dark  sheds  or  cellars,  or 
else  in  heaps  on  a  well-drained  site,  duly  strawing  and  earthing  over  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  exclude  rainfall,  snow  water,  and  frosts  ;  the 
planting  tubers  to  be  stored  thinly  in  cool  light  sheds  where  they  will 
not  sprout  prematurely,  aud  can  be  readily  covered  with  mats,  sacking, 
or  paper  whenever  severe  frosts  are  imminent.  There  should  be  no 
greening  of  planting  tubers  in  the  open,  as  this  may  lead  to  their 
becoming  dieeased  and  practically  spoilt  without  this  being  discovered 
till  the  spring.  Athleaf  and  early  Potatoes  generally  ought  to  be  stored 
!  closely,  sprout  end  uppermost,  in  shallow  trays  before  they  start  growing, 

!  the  loss  of  first  s-prouts  greatly  impairing  their  value. 

Protecting  Vegetables.— Severe  frosts  are  sometimes  experienced 
about  ihe  middle  of  September,  and  if  several  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
not  greatly  damaged  then  they  frequently  remain  in  a  productive  or 
serviceable  state  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  Runner  Beans  are  among 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  at  least  one  long  row,  or  afew  short  ones,  ought  to 
be  roughly  protected  as  often  as  need  be  either  with  branches  of  ever¬ 
greens,  mats,  blinds  or  strips  of  scrim  canvas.  The  stopped  rows,  grown 
market  growers’  fashion,  lend  themselves  the  most  readily  to  protective 
measures,  as  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  fix  a  single  running 
wire  or  series  of  stakes  on  them,  mats  thrown  lengthways  over  effectu¬ 
ally  protecting  the  Beans.  Late  rows  or  breadths  of  Dwarf  or  Kidney 
Beans  should  be  similarly  treated,  and  will  most  probably  pay  well  for 
the  trouble  taken  with  them.  Tall  Peas  will  stand  a  moderately  severe 
frost,  or  more  than  those  close  to  the  ground,  and  good  results  sometime* 
attend  the  practice  of  covering  the  latter  whenever  severe  frosts  are 
anticipated.  Vegetable  Marrows,  in  many  instances,  are  only  just 
becoming  really  productive.  A  few  plants  might,  with  advantage,  be 
protected  with  frames  and  lights  or  with  benders  and  mats.  Since  the 
soaking  rains  have  fallen  Globe  Artichokes  have  recommenced  active 
growth,  and  numerous  flower  heads  are  just  showing.  Protect  these 
either  with  a  framework  of  stakes  and  mats  or  stakes  fixed  over  them, 
and  matted  round  gipsy -tent  fashion,  and  in  all  probability  several  good 
dishes  of  this  high  class  vegetable  will  be  the  outcome.  It  is  yet  full 
early  to  move  Lettuce  and  Endive  to  frames,  and  only  fully  grown  plants 
of  the  latter  need  protection  as  yet.  Cauliflowers  will  also  be  tolerably 
safe  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  but  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  advanced  and  advancing  nearts  protected  with  old  leaves  tucked 
over  them,  these  serving  to  protect  and  to  blanch. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Camellias. — These  will  bear  stronger  insecticides  without  injury 
now  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  growth.  If  scale  or  other  insects 
exist  upon  them  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of 
petroleum  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  of  the  former  to  each  gallon 
of  the  latter.  Every  portion  of  the  tree  should  be  well  soaked  and  the 
trees  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  If 
any  traces  of  insects  are  left  the  application  should  be  repeated  in  ab  >ut 
a  fortnight.  After  the  trees  are  thoroughly  cleaned  expose  them  to  full 
light  and  sunshine  to  harden  and  ripen  their  wood.  This  is  necessary 
if  the  flower  buds  are  to  remain  on  and  develop  satisfactorily  at  the 
proper  time.  Abundance  of  air  should  be  given  both  day  and  night,  and 
the  syringe  should  be  used  freely.  Keep  the  plants  moist,  and  if 
confined  at  their  roots,  or  growing  in  poor  soil,  weak  stimulants  should 
be  given  every  time  they  need  water.  When  the  flower  buds  are 
swelling  the  plants  are  rooting  freely  and  need  feeding  more  than  is 
necessary  duiing  any  other  period  of  tbeir  giowth.  Occasional  doses  of 
soot  water  in  a  clear  state  are  very  beneficial  and  impart  a  fine  dark  hue 
to  the  foliage. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  are  to  flower  early  and  have  been  standing 
outside  should  be  housed  at  once.  Before  doing  so,  however,  thoroughly 
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clean  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  arranged.  If  any  thripa 
•exist  on  the  plants  they  should  be  well  washed  over  a  tank  with  a 
solution  of  tobacco  water,  using  1  oz.  of  softsoap  to  four  gallons, 
«.nd  adding  a  piece  of  common  washing  soda  the  size  of  a  cob  nut.  The 
old  stock,  in  whatever  stage  of  growth  the  plants  may  be,  should  also  be 
washed  if  infested  with  insects.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp 
out  thrips  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  if  any  are  left  upon  the  plants 
they  increase  rapidly  after  they  are  introduced  into  the  forcing  house. 
Those  plants  that  have  not  been  repotted  may  have  their  last  applica¬ 
tion  of  Staaden’s  or  other  favourite  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  When  the  plants  are  housed,  arrange  them,  if  possible,  on  a 
moisture-holding  base ;  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry,  and 
syringe  them  freely.  Any  plants  that  are  trained  and  need  tying 
should  be  attended  to  as  opportunity  offers,  so  that  the  foliage  will  have 
umple  time  to  turn  to  the  light  before  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  leave  this  operation  until  the  dark  short  days  arrive. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — These  useful  plants  are  very 
subject  to  thrips,  and  if  any  e.xist  upon  them  the  insects  should  be 
eradicated  at  once,  or  the  bold  fine  foliage  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The 
solution  advised  for  Azaleas  will  do  very  well.  Where  the  plants  have 
been  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  their  wood  will  be  firm,  and  the 
flower  buds  swelling  rapidly.  Keep  the  plants  moist  at  the  roots  and 
syringe  them  freely.  This  treatment  will  not  induce  them  to  start  into 
growth  aaaln  after  the  flower  buds  have  formed.  One  of  the  most 
useful  of  this  class  is  Prince.s«  Royal,  which  will  yield  its  choice  pink 
flowers  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

Epacrlu.-— Expose  these  to  full  sunshine,  and  protect  them,  if  grown 
in  frames,  from  heavy  autumn  rains.  The  lights  should  be  thrown  off 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  When  the  plants  are  housed  stand 
them  on  ashes,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  syringe  freely. 

Heaths. — Softwooded  kinds  will  be  forming  their  flower  buds,  and 
on  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  their  roots.  If 
this  takes  place  the  flower  buds  may  fail  to  come  forward.  Unless 
abundance  of  air  is  given  Erica  autumnalis  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  mildew.  During  dull  damp  weather  watch  for  mildew  on  the  different 
hardwooded  varieties.  At  this  season  it  need  not  be  feared  if  abundance 
of  air  is  given,  except  during  spells  of  dull  damp  weather.  Those  that 
have  finished  their  growth  may  be  tied  and  restaked  if  they  need  it,  while 
those  that  are  still  growing  must  be  left  until  later  in  the  season. 

Mignonette. — The  last  sowing  should  be  made  in  6-inch  pots  for 
spring  flowering.  Those  sown  some  time  ago  and  large  enough  should 
be  liberally  thinned.  Too  many  plants  should  not  be  left  in  each  pot, 
or  they  will  grow  weakly  during  the  winter.  Keep  the  blooms  removed 
from  those  that  are  to  flower  when  outside  supplies  fail.  Do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  become  dry,  and  give  them  abundance  of  air. 

Cyclamens. — These  may  still  be  repotted  if  they  have  not  already 
been  placed  in  the  flowering  size.  If  the  plants  to  be  repotted  are 
throwing  up  flowers  they  should  be  removed.  Sow  seed  in  heat  for 
next  season’s  supply  of  plants.  Late-sowp  plants  established  in  thumbs 
may  be  placed  into  3-inch  pots.  Grow  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Give  air  liberally  to  insure  sturdy  growth. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  Season’s  Review. 

It  may  be  an  advantage  at  this  period,  when  all  is  quiet  in  the 
apiary,  and  bee-keepers  are  counting  their  gains  and  losses,  as  the. 
•case  may  be,  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  past  season,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  from  a  honey  producer’s  point  of  view. 

Bees  wintered  remarkably  well  and  came  out  strong  and  healthy 
in  the  spring.  The  winter  being  very  mild  and  open  a  much 
greater  consumption  of  stores  than. usual  took  place;  but  those 
who  provided  their  bees  with  ample  food  early  in  the  autumn 
proved  the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  as  in  only  a  few  solitary  instances 
was  it  necessary  to  feed  them  in  the  spring. 

Breeding  commenced  in  the  majority  of  stocks  early  in  the  new 
year,  and  in  January  bees  were  carrying  in  pollen  freely  which  was 
obtained  from  the  early  spring  flowers.  This  continued  throughout 
the  early  spring  months,  the  strength  of  the  various  colonies 
increased  rapidly,  and  bee-keeper «  were  looking  forward  to  a 
bountiful  harvest  which  would  compensate  them  for  several 
unfavourable  seasons. 

Partial  Failure— Its  Causes. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  repot  t  favourably,  a  partial  failure  has 
to  be  chronicled — at  least,  such  is  my  experience  in  the  Midlands. 
So  ue  bee-keepers  I  fear,  who  did  not  take  time  by  the  forelock 
from  various  causes,  have  had  a  total  failure,  and  speak  of  the  past 
season  as  the  worst  in  their  experience.  This  does  not  apply  to 
any  one  particular  district,  as  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
reports  are  to  baud  complaining  of  the  shortneis  of  the  honey 
crop. 

The  cause  of  this  ia  not  far  to  seek — dried-up  pastures,  the  rain 


coming  too  late  in  the  season  to  revive  the  white  Clover,  which  in 
many  districts  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  the  bee-keeper  has  to 
depend  on  for  his  harvest.  Bee-keepers  in  this  respect  were  worse 
off  in  the  south  than  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  But 
they  had  in  many  instances  the  advantage  of  an  early  crop  of  honey 
from  fruit  trees  and  similar  sources,  which  those  living  further 
north  had  not.  The  latter  part  of  the  country,  however,  had 
the  advantage  of  heavy  showers  of  rain  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  June,  whereas  very  little  rain  fell  in  the  south  of  England. 
This  revived  the  white  Clover  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from 
which  a  small  surplus  was  stored. 

Early  Crop  of  Honey. 

Never  before  in  my  experience  have  I  known  honey  to  be  stored 
in  supers  so  early  in  the  season.  In  my  own  apiary  honey  was 
being  brought  in  freely  early  in  May,  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Hawthorni,  which  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  some  well-finished 
sections  were  obtained  before  the  end  of  the  month,  also  a  quantity 
of  run  honey.  The  weather  being  very  dry  for  several  weeks  aphis 
was  plentiful  on  many  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  bees 
woi'ked  on  this  somewhat  freely.  The  consequence  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  run  honey  obtained  at  that  time  was  spoiled,  and  was 
lately  fed  back  to  the  bees  for  their  winter  supply.  The  honey 
obtained  from  the  fruit  trees  and  the  early  Hawthorn  trees  was  in 
good  condition.  Honey  obtained  from  this  source  is  rather  dark  in 
colour,  but  has  a  very  pleasant  aroma. 

In  the  modern  system  of  bee-keeping  with  the  moveable  frame 
hive  it  is  quite  easy  to  examine  them,  note  the  state  of  their 
contents,  and  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  good  sample  of  honey 
being  contaminated  with  the  excrement  from  the  aphis  it  should  at 
once  be  extracted. 

Late  Crop  of  Honey. 

The  last  week  of  May  was  dull  and  cold,  very  little  work  being 
done  by  the  bees  ;  then  came  a  few  bright  days,  afterwards  heavy 
showers  of  rain  fell,  this  was  followed  by  a  fortnight  of  dull, 
sunless  weather.  During  this  time  there  was  a  good  show  of  white 
Clover  in  bloom,  which,  owing  to  the  dull  weather,  the  bees  were 
not  able  to  derive  much  benefit  from.  Then  came  a  day  or  two  of 
bright  weather.  Unfortunately  the  Lime  trees,  which  had  been  in 
splendid  bloom,  were  nearly  over,  but  the  bees  worked  with  a  will, 
and  stored  a  small  surplus,  and  a  nice  sample  of  bright  coloured 
honey.  To  those  who,  like  myself,  depend  chiefly  on  field  Beans, 
white  Clover,  and  Lime  for  their  supplies,  the  season  was  now  over. 

In  a  few  solitary  instances  there  has  been  a  good  yield.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  met  many  bee-keepers  in  this  district, 
all  have  the  same  complaint — namely,  shortness  of  honey  crop,  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  of  bad  colour  ;  and  from  the  old-fashioned 
bee-keepers,  who  still  cling  to  the  straw  skep,  the  scarcity  of  swarm*. 
Bad  as  the  season  has  been,  it  has  been  better  than  1888.  Bees  are 
going  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  We  may,  therefore, 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  better  season  in  1897. — 
An  English  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.”  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Seedllngr  Apple  (IF.  P.). — When  a  seedling  Apple  is  distinct  from 
all  others  in  cultivation  the  raiser  can  give  it  what  name  he  chooses.  It 
is  well,  however,  before  giving  any  name,  to  send  fine  specimens  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  day  or  two  prior  to  one  of 
the  periodical  meetings  ;  then,  if  the  fruits  are  accorded  a  mark  of 
approval  by  the  Committee,  that  will  be  good  evidence  that  the  variety 
is  worthy  of  a  name. 
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Vine  Manual  B.). — “Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  by  Mr.  A,  F. 

Barron,  1b  an  excellent  work  and  woald  no  doubt  suit  you. 

Plants  Shown  as  Annuals  {G.  M'). — Ageratum  mexicanum 
is  often  grown  aa  an  annual  and  alio  often  propagated  by  cuttings  from 
plants  kept  over  the  winter.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
plants  you  name.  Some  judges  might  admit  them  as  annuals. 

N'otchlng'  Vine  Roots  (A.  J."). — If  Vine  roots  are  notched  now, 
and  a  gritty  compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  a  large  admixture  of 
wood  aihes,  be  placed  round  them  they  will  form  fresh  roots  this  season. 
Old  Vines  which  cannot  be  lifted  usually  bear  better  by  training  young 
rods  very  thinly  in  the  summer,  and  not  cutting  them  back  closely  at 
the  winter  pruning. 

Raspberries  Planting:  (^E.  K')  — Raspberries  for  market  growing 
purposes  are  commonly  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  canes 
15  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  the  varieties  being  dwarf  growers,  such 
as  Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolf.  The  stronger  growing  sorts,  as  Carter’s 
Prol’-fic,  are  given  feet  between  the  rows  and  18  inches  distance  apart 
in  the  rows.  Indeed,  Raspberries  are  planted  at  all  distances  from  3  to 
12  feet  between  the  rows,  the  between  cropping  being  an  excellent  plan. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  Raspberries  between  the  rows  of 
Curraiits,  as  they  would  crowd  the  latter  too  much  by  the  time  they 
came  into  remunerative  bearing,  and  a  year  must  go  for  nothing  in 
Raspberry  culture  if  they  are  to  make  good  canes  the  season  of  planting 
for  bearing  in  the  next  year. 

Protecting"  Pig  Trees  by  Means  of  Wall  Cases  (^Soviei'set').~ 
The  fruit  on  the  trees  now  is  the  second  crop  Figs,  which  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  ripen  in  this  country,  even  when  in  an  unbeated  glass  case  in  the 
South  of  England.  In  order  to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  second  crop 
Figs  heated  structures  are  necessary,  the  trees  being  started  early  in  the 
spring  so  that  the  first  crop  ripens  in  Jane,  then  the  second  crop  will  be 
ripe  in  late  August  or  September,  needing  but  little,  if  any,  aid  from  fire 
heat.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  large-fruited  varieties,  such  as  Bruns¬ 
wick,  White  Marseilles,  and  Brown  Turkey,  which  do  not  ripen  the 
second  crop  Figs  in  ordinary  glass  cases,  though  they  may  do  so  occa¬ 
sionally.  The  small-fruited  varieties,  such  as  Angelique,  St.  John’s,  and 
Early  Violet,  usually  ripen  the  second  crop  fruit  in  an  unhealed  wall 
case,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  desirable  as  the  larger  sorts.  Without 
the  case  the  first  crop  Figs  will  ripen  in  August  and  September,  and  all 
that  a  wall  case  insures  is  a  fortnight  earlier  ripening.  Very  late  Figs 
are  not  good  in  quality  unless  sufficient  heat  is  provided  to  insure  a 
circulation  of  rather  dry  warm  air. 

Cockchafer  Orubs  Eating  the  Roots  and  stems  of 
Cucumber  (^Festina  T.ente'). — The  best  cure  f  )r  these  pests  is  to 
water  the  soil  with  ammoniacal  gas  liquor,  diluting  with  fi^e  times 
the  bulk  of  soft  or  rain  water,  and  applying  aa  much  of  the  solution  as 
iu  an  ordinary  watering,  that  is,  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  through. 
This  enriches  the  soil,  and  though  the  plants  mav  be  made  rather  sickly 
for  a  time,  they  soon  recover,  and  grow  away  splendidly.  We  have  not 
found  anything  to  equal  ammoniacal  liquor  for  the  destruction  of  grubs 
in  the  soil,  but  we  should  hardly  think  cockchafer  grubs  would  be  so 
abundant  in  a  Cucumber  house,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
sent  a  specimen.  They  are  so  large  as  to  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  turning 
the  soil  over  and  picking  them  out.  We  have  found  watering  with  a 
solution  of  kai'nit,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  that  amount  given 
per  square  yard,  to  ki  1  grubs  in  the  soil,  such  as  larvse  of  Vine  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus).  a  common  pest  of  soil  in  glass  structures, 
following  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  giving  that  amount  per 
square  yard,  afterwards  top-dressing  with  dissolved  bones,  2  ozs.  per 
square  yard.  ^ 

Tomatoes  Diseased  (  W.  H.  M.'). — The  blotches  on  the  fine  fru'ti 
are  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  specimens.  The 
hyphm  in  all  the  specimens  is  that  of  Fusarium  solani  or  lycopersici,  or 
the  black  stripe  fungus  of  Potato,  Anples,  and  Tomato  fruits.  There 
are  no  resting  spores  or  apparent  formation  for  them,  and  the  parasite 
has  certainly  pot  entered  the  fruit  by  way  of  the  8*em  or  shank  of  the 
fruit,  as  this  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  stain  of  any  kind.  Thi^ 
opens  up  a  new  phase  of  the  disease,  and  demonstrates  that  the  spores 
of  Dilocladium  or  of  the  Fusarium  may  give  rise  to  the  disease  directly 
on  the  fruits.  Tbe  point  of  attack  may  be  either  near  the  eye  or  at  the 
shank  of  the  fruit,  always  where  there  is  a  disp'^isition  for  moi8‘ure  to 
rest  on  the  surface,  which  may  probably  weaken  the  epidermis  as  well 
as  provide  the  essential  germinative  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  spore. 
The  cultural  practice  of  admitting  air  freely  to  Tomatoes  has  much  on 
this  account  to  recommend  it  for  avoiding  the  disease,  as  where  there  is 
no  deposition  of  moisture  the  spores  cannot  possibly  germinate  ;  and  it 
ifi  also  certain  that  plants  well  supplied  with  the  essential  mine’*al 
constituents,  especially  lime,  have  greater  resistant  power  than  when 
these  are  disproportionate  to  the  nitrogenous.  Perhaps  dusting  the 
fruits  and  plants  with  one  of  the  preparations  in  powder  of  sulphate 
of  copper  would  have  kept  the  disease  at  bay,  but  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  admitting  air  in  suoh 
manner  as  to  keep  moisture  from  being  deposited  on  the  fruit.  We 
should  use  lime  liberally  to  the  soil  for  another  season,  burning  all 
infested  fruits  and  plants.  It  is  a  great  pity  and  loss,  for  the  fruits  are 
very  fine  m  every  respect  but  for  the  fungus.  The  sound  and 
unsound  seeds  are  easily  recognised.  Tbe  first  are  brown  or  dark  in 
colour,  and  not  fully  formed,  whilst  the  other  are  quite  clear  and  much 
better  developed.  It  is  beat  not  to  save  aeed  from  diseased  fruits. 


Various  (^Catlice).—  \,  Six  herbaceous  plants  to  flower  in  August — 
Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus,  Alstibmeria  aurea,  Anemone  japonica 
alba,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Rudbeckia  speciosa  (Newmanni), 
and  Brigeron  speciosus.  2,  Snapdragon  seed  must  be  sown  in  July  or 
August  to  have  good  plants  by  the  following  season.  Seed  sown  now  in 
warm  situation  will  give  plants  for  late  flowering  next  season.  3,  London 
is  the  largest  red  Gooseberry,  or  of  any  kind  ;  in  1852  a  specimen  weighed 
37  dwt.  7  grs.  4,  The  largest  Red  Currant  is  Cherry  as  regards  berry  ; 
in  respect  of  bunch  Raby  Castle  or  Victoria,  but  Comet,  recently  ex- 
hib'ted  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  surpasses  all 
others,  that  is  if  it  retain  its  character  as  exhibited. 

Tomato  Plant  (TF.  L.  H.) — We  received  the  bulky  specimen — 
root,  tops,  and  fruit.  There  is  plenty  of  substance,  indicating  no  lack 
of  nourishment.  The  leaves  betrayed  something  within  their  tissues, 
but  the  microscope  revealed  nothing  growing  therefrom,  and  only  stout 
byptf©  of  tbe  bacteriod  order  in  the  cells,  or  rather  through  the 
tissue,  for  the  cells  are  pervaded  everywhere  by  plasmodia,  yet  we 
failed  to  detect  any  Plasmodiophora  tomati  or  anything  of  a  definite 
bacterial  or  slime  fungus  character.  The  amce ha-like  mass  of  proto¬ 
plasm  has  made  an  end  of  the  cells,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  the  leaf 
is  due  to  the  reddish  or  orange  colour  of  this  substance  There  are  no 
cells,  cell  walls,  or  tiisues  ;  but  all  is  free,  as  in  bacteroids  ramifying 
through  the  tubercles  of  a  leguminous  plant.  This  is  all  we  are  able  to 
make  out.  There  are  no  spores  or  bodies  enclosed  in  walls — nothing 
definite  but  the  bacteroid  ramification.  We  have  often  had  such  plants 
to  deal  with,  and  found  nothing  help  them  so  much  as  a  dressing  of 
air-slaked  chalk  lime  two  parts,  and  soot  one  part,  mixed,  using  half  a 
pound  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  pointing  in  lightly  or  covering 
with  fine  soil.  The  following  is  also  excellent  in  such  cases  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  : — Ordinary  loam,  twenty  parts  ;  charred  refuse  or  wood  ashes, 
two  parts  ;  chalk  lime,  air-slaked,  two  parts  ;  soot,  one  part,  mixed,  and 
applying  to  the  surface  about  an  inch  thick. 

Grapes  Diseased  {F,  D.') — There  is  no  disease  of  a  fungous  nature  ^ 
at  least  not  of  recognised  parasitism  ;  but  the  growths  on  the  stem  of  the 
bunch  are  probably  due  to  something  more  than  the  filthy  excreta  of 
the  thrips,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  bad  attack.  Tbe  infection  by 
thrips  would  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  shanking,  but  the  chief 
cause  of  this  is  defectiveness  at  tbe  roots,  the  food  being  of  a  gross  and 
unsatisfactory  character,  as  indicated  by  the  looseness  and  general  sappi¬ 
ness  of  the  footstalks,  shoulder  and  stem  of  tbe  bunch.  The  looseness  of 
the  border  would  contribute  to  the  flabbiness  of  the  bunch,  and  it  is  with 
it  that  the  means  for  effecting  freedom  from  shanking  must  be  sought. 
Four  feet  depth  of  rich  material  is  far  too  much  for  Vines,  or  the  roots 
will  be  deep,  and  the  food  badly  assimilated,  being  more  or  less  sodden 
and  sour.  Though  the  top  be  loose  and  you  admit  air  freely,  the  roots 
will  descend  in  quest  of  moisture,  and  be  correspondingly  prejudiced  by 
tbe  condition  of  the  border.  Only  lifting  and  a  proper  state  of  the  soil 
w’ll  enable  you  to  secure  immunity  from  shanking.  0£  course  it  must 
be  combined  with  good  management,  which  is  not  the  case  when  thrips 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  V mes  until  the  stem  of  the  bunch  is  made 
white  by  their  sucking  tbe  juices,  and  the  cuticle  is  clogged  by  filthy 
excreta.  The  fungus  on  the  s‘em  is  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  is  usually 
afsooiated  with  shanked  Grapes  when  there  is  moisture  in  the  bunch;, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  cause  of  shanking,  as  there  are  plenty 
of  badly  shanked  Grapes  without  it  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  or 
nothing  adherent  to  the  cuticle  of  a  moisture-holding  nature. 

Pear  with  Flesb  Suffused  by  Red  (^T.  F.,  Gravesend'). — The 
Ptar  appears  to  be  Autumn  Josephine,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
sp  cimen  that  has  come  to  our  notice  in  colour  of  flesh.  This  is  not  only 
suffused  with  salmon,  as  in  normal  fruits  of  this  variety,  Josephine  de 
Ml  inos.  General  To-ilebeni  and  a  few  others;  bat  it  is  quite  blood-red 
immediati'ly  under  the  skin,  an!  the  colouring  matter  suffused  through 
the  flesh,  even  to  the  ovaries  or  pip  cells,  which  are  quite  as  highly 
coloured  as  the  part  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  The  pips  or  seeds 
a  e,  however,  perfectly  normal,  clear  outside  and  glossy  black ;  inside 
quite  white,  and  the  embryo  or  future  plant  duly  formed  and  healthy. 
In  the  style  cavity,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  fruit  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  eje,  there  is  a  white  substance,  composed  of  innumerable 
c  Us,  forming  tomentose  tufts.  These  are  the  on’y  perfect  cells  in  the 
fruit,  for  the  whole  cells  of  the  flesh  are  run  together,  their  walls  being 
broken  down  by  the  permeation  through  them  of  countless  threads. 
These  are  the  mycelial  byphgc  of  the  brown  rot  fungus  Monilia  fructl- 
gena,  Pers,  which  is  aggregated  here  and  there  in  the  flesh.  The  deep 
ros !  or  carmine  co’our  is  due  to  potassium  united  with  manganese. 
Th  re  are  no  “fruits,”  except  in  the  style  cavity,  where  there  is  the 
first  formed  c  nidia,  globose,  borne  on  short,  flask-shaped  branches 
of  young  mycelium.  At  or  near  toe  eye  is  a  brown,  sligb'ly  depressed^ 
b'o’ch.  the  point  where  the  fungal  germ  tube  found  its  way  into  the  fruit, 
and  whence  it  grew  and  increased  so  as  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
Pear  cells ;  but  this  does  not  cause  the  fruit  to  rot  during  the  process, 
for  that  does  not  occur  until  “  fruits  ”  are  produced  externally,  these 
forming  dense,  tomentose  tufts,  usually  growing  in  circles  and  becoming 
confluent,  white,  then  dingy  ochraceous  red,  from  which  spring  the- 
erect  branched  hyph®  bearing  elliptical  conidia — the  Monilia  fructigena 
stage.  A  fruit  in  this  condition  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  soon  passes 
into  the  brown  rot  condition,  and  becomes  withered  or  rotten.  When 
the  fruit  is  cut  open  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid,  contains 
very  little  juice,  and  is  comparatively  worthless,  even  in  its  present 
condition.  We  are  much  obliged  by  the  specimen — the  most  remark- 
sbl  j  we  have  seen  of  Pears. 
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Black  Hamburg^h  Crapes  Shanking  B.'). — It  is  clear  that 

something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  border,  as  the  bunches  forming 
on  the  laterals  are  free  from  the  defect,  the  leaves  on  these  being  later 
formed  have  more  elaborative  power  than  the  older  leaves.  As  the 
shanking  became  very  decisive  when  the  rain  fell  it  is  evident  that  the 
roots  are  in  bad  condition,  the  soil  being  more  or  less  soddened  and 
soured.  We  advise  lifting,  providing  efEcient  drainage  and  a  properly 
constructed  border. 

Destroying  Eggs  of  IVIoth  (^E.  A".). — A  mixture  of  lime  and 
sulphur  syringed  on  the  trees  by  means  of  a  Hop  washer  would  not 
injure  them,  but  It  would  not  be  eflScacious  in  killing  the  eggs.  You  say, 
“  We  always  throw  lime.”  It  is  a  very  old  and  excellent  practice,  for 
there  are  few  parasites  but  what  are  hindered,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
the  use  of  quicklime  in  proper  season.  Even  more  effective  is  a  mixture 
formed  by  dissolving  ^  lb.  each  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  in  five 
gallons  of  water,  sprayed  on  trees  when  in  a  dormant  state. 

Woodllce  Eating  Peaches  and  nectarines  (^Blandford'). — 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  trapping.  Cat  an  old  board  into  lengths  of 
about  1  foot ;  lay  one  piece  on  the  ground,  sprinkle  a  little  bran  on  it, 
and  then  cover  with  another  board,  inserting  a  small  pebble  at  the  end 
or  side  between  the  two  boards,  just  large  enough  to  form  a  crevice  for 
the  woodlice  to  creep  into.  Examine  every  morning,  and  brush  into  a 
pail  of  boiling  water  any  woodlice  found  between  the  boards.  Or  wrap 
a  boiled  Potato  loosely  in  a  little  dry  hay,  place  it  in  a  fl.ower  pot,  and 
lay  this  on  its  side  near  their  haunts.  Examine  daily,  and  destroy  the 
woodlice,  using  baits  according  to  the  space. 

Bonvardias  Diseased  (6*.  P.), — The  fine  sturdy  plant  has  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  browned,  and  the  lower  or  larger  leaves  are  consider¬ 
ably  blotched  and  decayed  from  the  ends.  On  the  surface  of  these 
destroyed  parts  appears  a  white  or  glaucous  mould,  which  consists  of 
fungal  outgrowths,  and  are  those  of  Botrytis  deprseiens,  Saco.,  forming 
grey  confluent  spots  on  leaves  of  various  plants ;  hypbae  colourless, 
ascending,  septate,  wavy,  unbranched  ;  head  of  conidia  globose,  sub- 
compact;  conidia  or  spore  globose,  hyaline.  It  is  a  parasite,  and  common 
on  Sycamore  leaves  (Acer  pseudo-platanus),  especially  in  wet  weather 
following  a  period  of  drought,  and  it  destroys  them  ;  also  the  foliage 
of  various  other  plants,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass,  being  usually 
associated  with  damp  or  moisture,  long  remaining  on  the  epidermis.  The 
disease,  therefore,  does  not  appear  un^il  the  nights  become  damp,  dew 
being  abundant,  and  remaining  long,  or  in  houses  until  autumn  or  when 
there  is  greatly  reduced  evaporation,  it  being  most  common  in  cool 
houses,  or  in  those  where  the  temperature  is  low  (for  the  subjects)  and 
the  atmosphere  but  little  changed  by  a  circulation  of  air.  Bouvardia 
growers  know  this,  therefore  they  keep  the  plants  in  a  congenial  warmth 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  in  order  to 
prevent  the  foliage  dying  off  from  the  points,  and  otherwise  being 
destroyed.  We  have  found  that  about  a  tenth  of  quicklime  mixed 
with  the  compost  about  six  weeks  before  using  to  have  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  plants,  hardening  their  growth,  and  giving  them  greater 
resistive  power,  especially  if  the  soil  is  made  moderately  firm,  so  as  to 
insure  a  sturdy,  thoroughly  solidified  growth.  Dusting  with 
fungicide — sulphate  of  copper  in  mixture  with  lime  as  a  powder — 
has  been  advised,  and  is  certainly  serviceable,  but  the  chief  thing  is 
to  fortify  the  plant  and  give  favouring  conditions  for  development.  The 
dusting  may  commence  at  the  end  of  July,  using  the  powder  very  carefully 
or  lightly,  as  Bouvardia  leaves  are  hairy  and  soon  damaged.  On  look¬ 
ing  at  the  collar,  or  that  part  of  it  just  within  the  soil  on  the  older 
portion  of  the  stem,  we  found  some  discolouration  and  a  slight  swelling 
or  cankerous  growth.  Oa  detaching  a  minute  part  of  this,  placing  it  on 
the  glass  slide,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol,  an  eelworm  remained  in 
the  liquid.  This  is  the  stem-eel  worm  of  ligneous  plants,  Tylenchus 
obtusui,  BasHan,  which  is  much  shorter,  stouter  and  blunter-ended  than 
herbaceous  plant  stem-eel  worm,  Tylenchus  devastatrix,  Kuhn.  The 
obtuse  eelworm  attacks  Gardenias  and  Ixoras,  and  is  always  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  soil.  The  prevention,  therefore,  is  to  disinfect  the  turf, 
which  may  be  done  by  subjecting  it  to  heat,  not  charring  the  turf,  but 
heating  to  212°,  so  as  to  destroy  all  contained  germs.  Scalding  the  turves 
is  also  effectual,  so  is  getting  them  frozen  through,  likewise  treating  with 
10  per  cent,  of  quicklime.  You  may  water  the  plants  with  a  soluti  )n 
of  kainit,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  wat  r,  and  when  water  is  next 
needed  following  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  a  similar  strength,  giving  in 
each  case  an  ordinary  watering  ;  but,  if  like  the  plant  sent,  only  the 
shoots  or  stems  proceeding  from  below  the  point  of  attack  can  possibly 
recover,  as  the  stem  is  all  but  girdled.  Dusting  a  little  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  plants  would  also  be  of  service,  taking  care  to  have  it  dry  and 
floury,  also  the  foliage  of  the  p’ants  must  be  dry,  any  falling  on  the 
soil  doing  good. 

UTames  of  rrults.— — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  JTw  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Bears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  ryect  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 


the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
suflScing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  ca^mot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (2).  S.'). — 1,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  2,  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  3,  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ;  4,  Irish  Peach.  (A.  G.  /S'.). — 

1,  Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  Beurr6  d’Amanlis  ;  3,  Beurr^  de  TAssomption  \ 
the  other  two  Pears  were  unripe.  (A,  M.  C.)  — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
name  Plums  unless  samples  of  the  young  wood  are  sent  with  the  fruit. 
The  Apple  is  Lord  Suffield,  (J.  J.'). — 1,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert;  2, 
Prince  Bismarck;  3,  Lord  Grosvenor.  {L.  E.'). — The  Pears  were  quite 
hard,  send  fresh  fruits  when  ripe.  (^Vievs'). — 1,  Northern  Greening  ? 

2,  unknown  ;  3,  Cellini  ;  4,  malformed  ;  5,  Warwickshire  Pippin ;  6^. 
Beauty  of  Hants. 

Uames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
mt  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(H.  C.). — 1,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  2,  Eudbeckia  Isevigata  ;  3,  Agro- 
stemma  coronaria.  (A.  T.'). — 1,  Sidalcea  Candida  ;  2,  Kalosanthes 
coccinea.  (A.  C.  C.'). — Tropseolura  tuberosum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. — Sweet  Feas. 

H.  Cannell  &  Co.,  Swanley. — General  Plant  List. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay. — Potatoes, 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Bulb  List. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons,  O/erveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. —  Cape  an'd  Dutch 
Bulbs.  !1MOJ8AO 

Q.  Spath,  Baumschulenweg,  Berlin. — General  List. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, '^Tottenham. — Bulbs,  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  Lilies  and  Irises. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET. — Septembee  16th. 
No  alteration.  Business  dull. 

FRUIT. 


1. 

d 

0. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Apples,  4  sieve . 

•  1 

3  to  2 

6 

Peaches .  ..  .. 

1 

0  to 

6 

0 

PilbertsandOoijs.perlOOlbs.  30 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  4  sieve  . 

2 

9 

3 

6 

Cirapes,  per  lb . . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

11 

0 

14 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparairus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

.0 

2  to 

0 

C 

1 

3 

1 

6 

OuiOQS)  bushel  •.  ••  •• 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet.  Rpd,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy ,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  ,.  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .,  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ,.  ..  .. 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

3. 

d.. 

Arbor  Vitae  (various)  doz. 

6 

Oto  36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1  0 

to  5 

0 

Asters,  dozen  pots  , .  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Fuchsias,  per  dozen  • . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ,,  .. 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Lilium  lancifolium,  dozen 

8  0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  , .  . . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Dracaena, various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy. dozen  .. 

6  0 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  , . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4  0 

0 

Euonymus,var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6  0 

0 

Evergreens,  in  variety, 

Palms,  in  var. .  each  . .  . . 

1  0 

15 

c 

(l0Z6U  •  •  •  •  •  • 

6 

0 

24 

0 

,,  (specijnens'  ..  .. 

21  0 

63 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

Pern?  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

dozen  . 

2  0 

4 

c 

Pious elastica, each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

7 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.- 

OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  variety 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunoh 

1 

0 

2 

6 

bunches . 

2  0  to  4 

0 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Myosotis  or  Porget-me-not, 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

9 

dozen  bunches . 

1  8 

s 

O' 

Carnations ,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

„  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

1 

blooms  . 

1  6 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4  0 

6 

0 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  buuebes 

1  6 

3 

0 

Ohrj'santhemums,  dozen 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0  6 

1 

6 

blooms  ..  ..  ..  .. 

0 

9 

3 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0  9 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

,,  TeUow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2  0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms 

0  6 

1 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  Safrano  (English), 

bunches . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

dozen . 

1  0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

1  0 

2 

0 

blooms  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

3  0 

6 

0 

„  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Smilax,  per  bunch  . .  . . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1  6 

2 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1  6 

2 

O' 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  , . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0  2 

0 
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It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  dark  and  hopeless 

has  been  the  agricultural  outlook  for  a  long  time,  there  are 
one  or  two  slight  rifts  in  the  clouds  which  may  betoken  brighter 
days  to  come. 

The  firmer  state  of  the  grain  trade,  with  a  probability  of  a  very 
appreciable  rise  in  prices,  has  been  the  first  bit  of  encouragement 
to  the  farmer  to  hope  that  better  times  may  be  in  store  for  him. 

The  sales  of  Shorthorns  lately  held  have*  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  showing  that,  severe  as  is  the  competition  we  have 
to  face  from  foreign  herds,  they  cannot  keep  up  their  stock  to  a 
proper  standard  without  constant  recruits  from  the  best  blood 
in  this  country. 

The  sales  of  pure  bred  rams  have  been  even  more  successful, 
and  have  culminated  in  record  and  even  sensational  prices  at  the 
sale  of  Longwools  at  Lincoln  on  the  4th  inst.  The  prices 
realised  by  Mr.  Henry  Budding’s  flock  were  most  remarkable, 
fifteen  animals  realising  1460  guineas,  an  average  of  £102  2s. 
-each,  whilst  one  sheep  fetched  as  much  as  350  guineas  The  same 
price  was  reached  also  by  a  ram  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Pears 
whose  average  was  £74,  whilst  other  flocks  reached  to  £30,  £40^ 
and  £50  each.  Of  course,  these  high  prices  are  only  commanded 
by  sheep  of  exceptional  quality,  and  the  money  goes  into  the 
hands  of  a  select  few,  but  as  a  considerable  proportion  are 
bought  for  South  America,  it  all  helps  to  prove  that  if  the 
English  farmer  will  keep  his  stock  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
perfection,  he  may  count  with  certainty  on  finding  a  good 
customer  in  the  foreign  stock  raiser. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  blood  now  acquired,  the  foreigner  may 
flood  our  markets  in  the  future  with  -tock  as  good  as  our  own, 
but  this  is  not  likely  as  regards  really  freshly  k'lled  meat. 
Hitherto  foreign  mutton  killed  on  this  side  the  water  has  not 
been  sold  here  wholesale  under  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  sa>'  6^d.,  whi  h 
is  little  less  than  the  price  of  the  best  home  fe  1  animals. 

Carcases,  no  doubt,  may  be  and  are  sent  over  in  enormous 
quantities,  but  this  frozen  stuff,  cheaply  as  it  is  put  upon  the 
market.  O  ily  reaches  the  tables  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  get  meat  at  all,  and  the  pork  trade  is  more  depressed  by  it 
than  are  beef  and  mutton. 

The  best  English  mutton  is  not  quite  so  dear  as  it  was,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  really  good  cross-brei  or  Down 
sheep  are  not  likely  to  be  any  cheaper.  Every  butcher  will  tell 
you  that  his  growing  difficulty  is  the  sale  of  second-class  meat 
but  this  applies  more  particularly  to  beef  than  mutton,  and,  if 
the  sheep  be  a  right  one,  every  joint  will  find  a  ready  customer. 
We  must,  therefore,  do  our  utmost  to  produce  the  class  of 
sheep  required.  Downs  or  cross  -  breds  are  always  saleable, 
though  3  or  4  lbs.  of  wool  per  head  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  as 
compared  with  Lincolns  or  Leicesters ;  this  wool  however,  even 
if  it  fetch  Is.  a  lb.  may  be  dearly  bought  if  Id.  per  lb  less 
has  to  be  taken  for  70  or  80  lbs.  of  mutton. 

On  the  home  farm,  where  home  fed  mutton  is  killed  weekly 
for  the  Hall,  quality  of  meat  must  be  the  first  and  foremost 
consideration,  and  we  fancy  that  the  ordinary  farmer  might 
take  a  hint  from  this  fact,  and  aim  at  suiting  the  taste  of  the 
well  to-do  townsman,  as  the  -farm  steward  does  that  of  his 
employer  Eor  those  who  will  thus  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  the  market  we  think  the  prospect  holds 
out  great  encouragement. 

Very  bright  are  the  hopes  of  those  farmers  in  the  Eastern 


counties  and  South  who  have  safely  housed  a  good  crop  of  fine 
Barley.  Continental  Barleys  are  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
and  much  damaged  by  rain,  and  as  the  bad  weather  of  the  first 
week  of  September  has  almost  or  quite  ruined  the  crop  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  North,  high  prices  are  likely  to  rule  for  fine 
samples.  This  is  not  good  news  for  the  brewers,  but  they  have 
been  having  a  good  turn  the  last  year  or  two,  and  well  able  to 
afford  a  higher  price. 

A  glance  at  the  agricultural  reports  wil  show  that  the  roots 
and  grass  have  been  the  failing  crops  this  season  but  here  we 
must  also  note  a  change  for  the  better.  The  heavy  rains  which 
have  been  in  some  parts  bad  for  the  harvest  have  evei’ywhere 
flushed  the  pastures,  and  autumn  keep  will  now  be  plentiful ; 
whilst  Turnips,  where  there  is  a  Turnip  at  all,  however  small  or 
late  have  made  most  marvellous  improvement;  the  effect  of 
this  is  seen  in  a  decided  advance  in  the  price  of  store  sheep 
lambs  being  several  shillings  dearer  than  in  July. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Another  dre»dfnlly  wet  week,  and  the  great  advantage  of  a  lengthened 
period  between  harveit  and  November  is  being  rapidly  loet.  Ploughing 
can  certainly  be  done  ;  bat  it  is  almost  too  wet  now  for  that,  and  as  for 
dragging  and  harrowing  the  horses  would  be  much  better  in  the  stable. 
We  are  now  ploughing  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  for 
Cabbage.  It  is  too  early  to  plant  yet ;  iu  fact,  our  plants  will  not  be 
ready  until  late  in  October,  but  as  we  have  ploughed  10  inches  deep 
with  chilled  ploughs,  leaving  the  land  rather  light,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  it  to  settle  before  planting. 

The  South  of  England,  having  got  its  harvest  in,  can  afford  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  those  in  the  North,  who  still  have  much  to  get.  It  is  a  weary 
and  heartless  task,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify  ;  grain  sprouting  rapidly 
in  the  stock  or  on  the  ground,  and  when  opened  out  or  turned  and  almost 
>lry,  down  again  comes  the  rain.  There  must  be  a  very  considerable 
waste,  besides  the  loss  of  quality  and  extra  expense  in  labour.  For  these 
backward  districts  the  future  is  gloomy  indeed. 

Potatoes  are  ready  to  take  up,  but  the  land  is  not  at  a^  in  fit  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  operation,  and  we  must  wait  for  drier  weather. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  ewes  to  be  running  with  the  rams.  Few 
breeders  put  the  ram  to  them  later  than  October  Ist.  If  a  good  fall  of 
lambs  is  desired  the  ewes  should  be  kept  in  improving  condition.  New 
needs  are  good  pasture  for  them  ;  but  nothing  makes  them  thrive  better 
chan  rape,  a  breadth  of  which  at  this  season,  grazed  with  the  ewes,  will 
bring  a  heavy  return  in  lambs  next  March. 

Going  back  to  Potatoes,  those  who  are  now  lifting  and  storing  for 
winter  and  spring  use  should  take  care  that  the  straw  used  be  quite  dry. 
Much  less  is  required  if  it  be  dry,  for  what  is  really  necessary  to  guard 
against  frost  is  a  space  between  the  Potatoes  and  the  earth  put  over 
them,  and  this  space  must  he  filled  with  dry  material.  At  the  same 
time  the  straw  must  be  used  with  judgment— i.f;,,  it  must  be  used  as 
thatch  as  well  as  frost  guard,  and  to  compass  the  two  objects  it  should 
oe  laid  on  each  side  of  the  pie  straight  as  thatch  on  a  stack  with  a  third 
layer  over  the  ridge,  which  should  well  overlap  the  side  layers.  If  well 
covered  with  earth  this  should  keep  the  tubers  perfectly  dry.  A  foot  in 
width  along  the  ridge  may  be  left  unsoiled  if  heating  is  feared,  as  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  pie  will  keep  out  frost  along  the  ridge  unless  the 
winter  be  exceptionally  severe. 


MBTEOROLOGIOaL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDBiN  3QOARH,  LOXDON. 

Lat.  51°  33' 40"  N. ;  Lon?.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

a 

1896. 

September. 

^  3  >  Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

&  M  oe 

CO  doa 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inohs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  ..  6 

29-933 

59-1 

56-3 

N. 

59-6 

62-0 

65-6 

91-3 

53-3 

— 

Monday  ..  7 

30-044 

61-1 

57  2 

N. 

59-0 

70-7 

54-3 

110-4 

52-2 

0017 

Tuesday  . .  8 

29-900 

62-8 

60-2 

E. 

59-1 

71-9 

69-0 

110-1 

64-9 

0-381 

Wednesday  9 

29-624 

65-9 

62-1 

E. 

60-0 

70-6 

58-7 

109-9 

65-2 

0-088 

Thursday . .  10 

29-634 

61-1 

60-0 

SE. 

59-9 

63-1 

55-7 

76*8 

52-0 

0-633 

Friday  ..11 

29-757 

60-8 

56-9 

S. 

691 

68-0 

51-3 

87-3 

50-6 

0-042 

Saturday  . .  12 

29-796 

62-1 

59-2 

S. 

59-1 

64-8 

65-8 

78-1 

51-9 

0-Z2i 

29-313 

61-8 

58-8 

59  4 

67-3 

55-8 

94-8 

52-9 

1-887 

REMARKS. 


6th.— Rain  at  0.30  A.M. ;  generally  overcast,  with  spots  of  rain  and  occasional  gleams 
of  sun. 

7th.— Fine  with  a  good  deal  of  sun,  but  spots  of  rain  in  afternoon. 

8th.— Generally  cloudy,  but  a  fair  amount  of  sun  in  moruing  :  showers  in  evening. 
9th.— Thunderstorm  at  midnight ;  alternate  olond,  sunshine,  and  showers  during  day, 
and  heavy  rain  with  distant  thunder  at  2.30  p.m. 

10th. — Almost  continuous  rain  till  5  P.M.,  heavy  at  10  A.ii.,  and  from  11  A.M.  to  2  P.M. ; 

occasional  distant  thunder  in  morning. 

11th. — Bright  early ;  overcast  and  damp  day,  with  frequent  showers. 

;  12th. — Overcast  day,  with  occasional  showers  in  afternoon. 

Another  wet  week,  with  temperature  slightly  above  the  average,— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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x:sT.a.BX.isHsi>  lasz. 

NO  CONNECriON  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 
OP  THE  SAME  NAME. 


&  Son’s 

CELEBRATED 

HYAOiNTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  ^ 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AHD  PLftWTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  and  particulars  as 
to  FREE  DELIVERY,  will  be  sent  po-t  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  Offices  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BEaONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties,  Doable  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  R.  Davis’s  Descriptive  oatal@gue,  Free,  a  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Oultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NURS^'^lES,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 

STRAWBERRIES ‘p:;;,".? 

GEORGE  BUNYAED  &  CO. 

Beg  to  say  they  are  now  offering  the  best  sorts  in 
fine  plants  at  reduced  rates. 

CATALOC^XTES  FltEK. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE 

PKEZ.ZIVXXNrAZtir  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  4f  inch  and  upwards  ..  ISs.  6d.  per  ICO 

I,  „  .smaller  . 108. 6d.  „ 

PAPER-WHU’E  NARCISSUS  . .5s.  „ 

DOUBLE  ROVIAN  NARCISSUS . 53.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  sisse. 

Imported  bulbs . 8s.  6d.  ,, 

For  delivery  in  August. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet 
AKTUS  „ 

L'^MaiACULEE  y  2s.  6d.  per  100, 6d.  per  doz 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „ 

WOUVERMAN  „ 

CHRYSOLOKA  ..  68.  per  100,  Is. 3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 143.  per  100 

„  „  named,  our  selection  18s  6d.  „ 

I'irst-stze  HYACINTHS,  the  best  quality,  and 

flrst-ola.NS  varieties .  48.  to  9s.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . Ss.ed.  perlOO 

„  PKINCEFS . 58.  „ 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  58.  carr  age  paid. 

'3s.  in  the  £  Discount  off  all  Bulbs  for  “Cash  with  Order.’ 
CATALOGUES  ready  In  August. 
nilDAIlfAV  O  Oft  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

liAnAWAY  &  bU.,  clifton,  Bristol. 

No.  848  —Von.  XXZIII.,  Third  Series. 


VEITOH’S 

GENUINE  BULBS. 


VEITCH'S  COLLECTIONS 

OF  HYACINTHS, 

Selected  from  tlie  most  distinct  named  varieties. 


VEITCK’S  C0LLECTI0I\IS 

OF  DAFFODILS, 

Embracing  the  finest  of  each  section. 

VEITCH’S  COLLECTIONS 

OF  TULIPS, 

Containing  the  most  effective  kinds  for  pots. 


For  details,  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  Post  Free 
on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Lgndon  Fern  Nurseries 


LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON.  S.W. 


5000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


JOHNSON’SlMMnLMUSHROOM 


Being  one  of  the  largest  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  MUSHROOM  spawn, 
and  keeping  over  100  cows  from 
which  I  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  virgin  spawn,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  best  obtainable  at  38.  per 
bushel. 

i^ecial  Priefs  for  Lwr^e  Quantitiei 
and  the  Trnde 

HAWCEK  HXX<X.,EAXI1VC, 

MIDDLESEX. 


JERSEY 


PHILIP  LE  CORNU’S 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSE  TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid, 
GORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  ehou'd  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  new  Strawberry  List. 

FHZI.ZP  EE  COEM^U,  F.R.H.S., 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  BULBS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  bo  the  Best  and  Finest. 

Refer ei  ces  can  be  given  to  Customers  in  nearly  every  town,  in  the 
United  Kingd  m. 

EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs.  5,-  dozen;  .average 
size.  4/-  dozen.  BARRI  OON3PIOUUS,  3/6  dozen  ;  25/-  100, 
HORSPIELDI,  extra  setected  bulb.s,  2 '6  dozen;  good  average 
size,  2/- dozen ;  15/- U'O.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3/6  dozen.  Orders  over 
£5  Ten  per  Oent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application. 

TENBY  STREET  NORTH,  BIRMINGHAM 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1896, 


BEET  AT  CHISWICK. 


n BEING  that  Beet  is  such  an  important  salad 
0  vegetable — both  enjoyable  and  nutritious  ; 
also  that  it  is  being  grown  in  an  increasing 
number  of  gardens  yearly  ;  and  further,  that 
the  varieties  are  so  numerous  and  diversified — 
it  was  desirable  that  a  large  number  of  stocks 
of  which  seed  is  sold  should  be  grown  at  Chis¬ 
wick  for  comparison. 

A  considerable  plot  of  ground  was  thus  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  character  of 
Beets  during  the  present  season ,  and  eighty 
:  itocki,  of  which  seeds  were  sent  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  well  as  from  home  growers  and  vendors, 

^  were  grown  side  by  side  in  an  open  portion  in 
I  the  gardens.  The  land  devoted  to  the  trials  was 
j  trenched,  but  not  manured,  and  the  plants  had  as 
good  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  display  the 
I  characteristics  of  the  roots  as  to  form,  colour,  and 
j  texture  as  the  season  afforded.  Though  the 
weather  was  not  generally  favourable  to  the  free 
germination  of  the  seed  and  the  unchecked 
j  growth  of  the  plants,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
as  fair  for  one  stock  a%  another.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  it  may  not  be  precisely  as  suggested, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  difference,  not  as  between 
the  varieties — as  that  was  to  be  expected — but  in 
the  irregularity  of  the  growth  in  several  of  the 
rows  in  which  the  plants  were  true  to  the  stock, 
and  in  others  where  they  were  not. 

All  the  varieties  were  sown  on  4th  of  June, 
a  sufficiently  late  date  to  prevent  grossness 
except  in  those  that  are  naturally  coarse . 
In  some  of  the  rows  all  the  seed  appeared  to 
have  germinated  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
plants  were  uniform  in  size  ;  in  others  germina¬ 
tion  was  exactly  the  reverse,  the  plants  appear¬ 
ing  at  three  different  times,  and  conseqaeutly 
some  of  them  had  several  weeks  longer  growth 
than  others.  Under  these  circumstances  any¬ 
thing  like  uniformity  in  the  lines  at  testing 
time  was  out  of  the  question.  As  this  lack  of 
evenness  was,  in  all  likelihood,  mainly  if  not 
wholly  due  to  the  drought,  slight  inequalities  in 
the  depth  of  the  drills  under  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  accounting  for  the  fitfnlness  in  germina¬ 
tion,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
some  of  the  good  types  of  Beet  were  not 
represented  in  a  manner  for  determining  their 
No.  2804.— VOL.  XOV.,  OLD  SKRIES. 
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actual  merits  as  displayed  in  a  normal  season.  If  such  is  the 
case,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  trials  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete, 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  several  of  the  more  promising  varieties 
should  be  grown  again  another  year. 

A  number  of  those  grown  this  season,  however,  need  no  further 
trial,  for  their  unsuitability  for  garden  culture  in  this  country  was 
abundantly  demonstrated.  While  it  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested 
that  all  the  varieties  or  stocks  from  continental  houses  were 
inferior,  for  two  were  very  good,  it  is  all  the  same  a  fact  that  the 
stocks  of  home  growers  or  dealers  were  far  superior  on  the  whole 
to  those  obtained  from  abroad.  This  is  evident  by  the  marks  of 
merit  accorded,  as  no  less  than  ten  out  of  the  twelve  stocki  which 
obtained  the  special  approval  of  the  examiners  were  from  the  seeds 
of  British  firms. 

It  is  the  truth,  and  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  suppress 
it,  that  several  of  the  continental  stocks  of  Beet,  however  suitable 
they  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  are  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever  in  this  country.  The  plants  are  as  strong  and  coarse  as  Man¬ 
gold  Wurtzels  and  of  nearly  all  colours,  but  those  approved  »t 
table.  Estimated  for  the  purpo.se  for  which  Beet  is  grown  with  us, 
dozens  of  rows  at  Chiswick  could  only  be  regarded  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  Even  if  true  to  character,  as  many  of  the  stocks  certainly 
are  not,  they  represent  field  crops  for  cattle  rather  than  garden 
crops  for  table  use.  The  trials  have  shown  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  rubbish  among  Beets,  and  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but 
disappointment  if  the  rank  growing  continental  varieties  were 
grown  in  British  gardens. 

Though  we  have  said  the  trials  as  a  whole  were  not,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  season,  so  complete  and  satisfactory  as 
c.mld  be  desired,  they  have  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that  there  are 
several  stocks  not  in  the  least  worth  trying  again  ;  but  there  are 
others  which  might  well  be  subjected  to  a  further  test,  as  they  may 
have  been  prejudiced  this  year  through  incidences  of  the  drought, 
while  one  or  two  of  promising  character  were  practically  buried  by 
the  gross  growth  of  the  coarser  forms  that  ought  to  be  banished 
from  gardens  for  evermore. 

In  testing  the  stocks  only  those  that  were  true  to  the  type  were 
noticed,  rows  that  were  mixed  being  passed.  Two  or  three  roots 
from  each  true  stock  were  pulled  and  sliced  longitudinally  half 
way  through,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  the  flesh  for  determining 
its  colour  and  texture.  In  some  varieties  the  preponderating 
colour  is  red,  in  others  crimson,  in  others  again  approaching  a 
blackish  purple.  The  last-mentioned  colour  found  little  favour  by 
the  examining  gardeners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  best  of 
everything,  for  the  substantial  reason  that  only  bright  red  or 
crimson  Beet  is  acceptable  at  table,  the  blackish  roots  not  being 
tolerated.  The  darkest-leaved  Beets  have  not  always  the  brightest 
roots,  as  some  are  too  dark  ;  while  the  Cheltenham  Green-top  is  as 
bright  in  the  root  as  any,  and  brighter  than  most.  There  is  no 
clearly  defined  line  between  the  reds  and  the  crimsons,  as  the 
colours  merge  into  each  other  more  or  less. 

Those  varieties  and  stocks  that  the  most  closely  approached 
the  ideal  in  brightnesjs  and  texture,  and  for  which  three  marks  of 
merit  were  awarded,  are  as  follows: — Nuttincj's  Dtoarf  Red,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Nutting  &  Sons,  and  Heinemann  ; 
Cheltenham  Green  Top,  from  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  Yates, 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  and  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  ;  Dell's  Crimson,  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  Perfection 
Dwarf  Red,  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son  ;  Egyptian  Tumip-rooted, 
from  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  and  Yilmorin  &  Co. 

Here  we  have  only  five  varieties  in  twelve  stocks  out  of  eighty  ! 
Surely  there  are  others  which  might  be  in  better  form  another 
season,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  a  small  sub  committee  of 
practical  experts  in  the  growing  of  Beet  and  testing  it  at  table 
should  be  ap  pointed  to  assist  the  Superintendent  at  Chiswick  in 
making  a  selection  from  the  whole  collection  for  growing,  with  any 
others  that  might  be  accepted,  another  year,  the  whole  to  be 
accurately  described  for  the  information  of  those  cultivators  who 


cannot  make  trials  for  themselves.  Spinach  and  Seakale  Beetar. 
received  no  awards,  as  the  majority  of  the  Committee  did  not 
regard  them  as  possessing  sufficient  culinary  value  for  speciaB 
marks  of  approval. 


LAKE  AND  RIVER  BANK  GARDENING. 

Gardening  in  this  fair  island  is  spreading  fast — so  fast  that 
the  whole  land  will  soon  become  a  veritable  garden  abounding  in 
many  phases  of  beauty,  some  natural,  some  artificial,  but  eack 
interesting  and  attractive  in  its  way.  We  no  longer  think  of 
confining  our  attention  to  the  garden  proper,  and  growing  there 
only  the  many  beautiful  hardy  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  brought 
from  other  lands,  but  woodland  walks,  shrubberies,  hedgerows,, 
pastures,  lakes  and  river  banks  are  each  in  turn  rendered  more 
attractive  by  planting  near  them  hosts  of  showy  or  pretty  bulbous 
plants  and  other  perennials  which  become  naturalised,  and  diiplay 
to  us  their  beauty  at  freely  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  home. 
This  is  certainly  a  form  of  gardening  not  expensive  to  carry  out, 
and  if  a  certain  amount  is  done  each  year  the  surroundings  of  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  homes  of  thoie  lesi  favoured  with 
this  world’s  goods,  are  constantly  growing  in  both  beauty  and 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  to  supply  flower*  in  abundance 
without  having  to  draw  so  largely  upon  the  garden  proper 

Water  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  so  essential  a  feature 
in  park  or  garden  scenes,  that  great  expense  is  often  incurred  in 
forming  lakes  and  streams  where  such  do  not  exist  in  a  natural 
itate.  Fortunate,  therefore,  are  the  owners  of  estates  through 
which  some  winding  river  flows,  or  where  an  extensive  lake  is  fed 
by  natural  streams  ;  beautiful  beyond  compare  can  these  sometimes 
be  made  when  Art  steps  in  and  supplies  the  requisite  touch  of  colour 
which  Nature  often  denies.  We  have  lately  been  attempting  some¬ 
thing  in  this  direction,  and  hope,  as  time  goes  on,  to  add  other 
features,  so  that  the  banks  of  “  Shakespeare’s  Avon,”  which  runs 
beneath  the  castle  walls  will  be  brightened  with  flowers  of  many 
colours  as  the  season  of  each  comes  round.  Irises  are  now  claiming 
our  attention.  These  are  being  planted  by  thousands  in  bold, 
irregular  masses  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  well-known  native 
Iris  Pseudo-acorus,  we  have  in  plenty,  some  growing  in  the  water  a»- 
well  as  on  the  banks. 

Reeds  and  Rishes  there  are,  too,  in  abundance  which  give 
boldness  throughout  the  summer  months.  On  the  sloping  banks 
are  planted  English  Irises  and  Iris  hispanica,  the  latter  in  by  far 
the  greater  numbers,  because  they  flower  early,  at  a  time  when 
their  many-coloured  blossoms  are  in  great  demand .  The  soil  is 
light,  and,  like  almost  all  river  bank  soils,  fairly  rich.  Taste  and 
judgment  require  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  positions  for  various 
species  of  plants,  especially  those  which  flower  in  summer  time, 
otherwise,  Rushes  which  grow  plentifully  on  the  water’s  edge  will 
hide  less  vigorous  vegetation  ;  but  with  Irises  and  other  bulbous 
plants  the  case  is  different,  because  they  flower  before  the  stronger 
growing  ones  have  made  much  growth.  The  planting:  should  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  from  mid-stream,  so  that-  when 
boating  is  indulged  in  pleasant  surprises  continually  come  to  view; 
Take  as  an  instance  a  point  where  a  slight  bend  occurs  with- 
perhaps  an  overhanging  tree.  How  delightful  when  rounding  the 
bend  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  gorgeous  scraps  of  Irises  in  flower, . 
their  beauty  heightened  by  the  bright  sunlight  sparkling  on  the 
water.  Crocus,  Snowdrops  and  Scillas  are  also  well  adapted  for 
planting  by  river  banks;  indeed,  they  display  their  ch  rms  to- 
greater  advantage  in  such  positions  than  when  planted  on  level 
ground. 

In  addition  to  planting  them  in  groups  and  fringes  by  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  well  also  to  insert  bulbs  among  the  Irises,  a  succession 
of  flowers  is  then  obtained  from  the  same  spot.  Daffodils  of  the 
common  varieties  succeed  admirably  along  the  ridges  of  the  banks, 
allowing  a  fringe  of  them  to  extend  here  and  there  almost  to  the 
water’s  edge.  They  seem  to  have  a  happy  knack  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  and  of  increasing  very  fast.  When  that  fine  variety 
Sir  Watkin  becomes  more  plentiful  what  a  feature  it  will  create  in 
such  positions. 

Antirrhinums  of  both  tall  and  dwarf  varieties  are  also  easy  to 
establish,  and  then  they  take  care  of  themselves,  for  they  seed 
abundantly,  and  if  a  few  of  the  old  plants  die  ten  times  the  number 
of  young  ,  ones  struggle  with  each  other  for  the  vacancy  ;  for  this 
reason  they  should  be  planted  from  1  to  2  feet  apart.  On  dry 
stony  banks,  or  near  bridges  where  a  part  of  the  bank  is  walled 
up,  a  fine  feature  may  be  made  with  these  ;  a  few  young  plants- 
inserted  in  the  crevices  of  such  walls  now  will  in  a  few  years, 
develop  into  a  colony.  We  have  a  thousand  strong  plants  grown, 
from  seed  sown  last  spring  ;  these  will  shortly  be  planted  where ve?^- 
room  can  be  found  for  them, 
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Foxglove*  from  seed  sown  in  July  will  also  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  from  the  present  time  till  March.  Few  flowering  plants  give 
so  noble  a  display  in  return  for  but  little  labour.  Again,  how 
pretty  is  the  Golden  Rod  ;  Solidago  virgaurea  is  a  good  form  of  it 
The  plants  thrive  m  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  and  supply 
flowers  of  a  novel  character,  borne  on  long  stems.  There  are,  in 
fact,  hosts  of  beautiful  plants  in  our  herbaceous  borders  and 
shrubberies  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  planting 
then;  in  positions  already  described. 

Some  of  the  best  among  them  are  Helianthus  rigidus,  the 
Doronicums  and  Funkias,  the  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera 
Lamarckiana),  Solomon’s  S  a',  Pyrethrum  serotinum,  Honej- 
suckles.  Wood  Hyacinths,  and  the  Mulleins.  We  have  a  tad 
variety  which  grows  fiom  6  to  7  feet  in  height,  and  a  noble  and 
attractive  plant  it  is,  in  both  flower  and  leaf.  Half  a  dozen 
examples  of  it,  springing  up  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  fringe, 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention  or  to  leave  an  impression  behind. 
That  tropical  looking  plant  Heracleum  giganteum  (Cow  Parsnip) 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  12  feet.  A  few  isolated  plant#  look 
well,  but  I  do  not  care  to  see  it  in  great  quantities,  except  in  a 
wide  open  expanse  of  marsh,  where  Reeds  or  Rushes  grow  in  an 
unbroken  mass.  In  positions  somewhat  sheltered  Bamboos  may 
with  advantage  be  planted.  Arundinarias  lutea,  nigra,  and  Metake 
are  a  trio  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose.  Arundo  donax, 
the  noble  Reed  of  Southern  Europe,  should  be  given  a  trial  everj  - 
where,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  more  hardy  than  many  suppose. 
Here  in  the  Midlands  we  have  a  lai'ge  clump  growing  on  the  river 
bank.  Several  very  severe  winters  have  not  injured  beyond  turn¬ 
ing  the  old  shoots  rusty,  and  this  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  young 
growths  pioduced  the  following  season,  wh'ch  were  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  From  this  clump  we  hope  shortly  to  establish  several  others, 
and  also  to  try  to  do  so  in  more  exposed  positions,  and  in  due  time 
to  record  the  result. 

When  planting  bulb#  or  plants  of  any  kind  it  is  necessary  to 
uproot  coarse  weeds  so  as  to  give  anything  newly  planted  a  chance 
to  become  es-tablished.  In  doing  this,  however,  numbers  of  prettj 
native  plants  are  often  found  struggling  for  an  existence.  These 
if  left  and  given  a  little  encouragement  will  help  greatlv  in  pro¬ 
ducing  scenes  of  varied  interest  and  attractiveness.  We  have 
lately  noticed  several  maeses  and  isolated  plants  of  Geranium 
pratense  and  G.  lylvaticum.  These  have  been  freed  from  weeds, 
and  a  few  bulbs  planted  between  them,  which  will  insure  a  good 
spring  and  summer  display.  The  wild  Spiraea  (Ulmaria)  is 
gen’erally  found  in  quantity  near  streams  and  on  river  banks  ;  this 
should,  of  course,  be  left  undiaturbed.  Ferns  of  all  descriptions 
may  have  ihady  nooks  allotted  to  them,  Scolopendriums  crispum 
and  vulgare  being  used  freely,  as  there  are  no  better  watersid 
Ferns. 

Where  trees  do  not  already  abound  marked  improvements  may 
be  made  by  planting  in  prominent  positions  such  attractive  ones  as 
the  Weeping  Copper  Bsech,  Weeping  Willows,  Acer  Negundu 
variegata,  and  a  few  Hawthorns,  Laburnums,  and  the  various 
varieties  of  Amygdalus  and  Cerasus.  Much  more  may  be  written 
upon  the  subject,  which  is  one  I  hope  to  treat  of  from  time  to 
time. — H  D 


A  RESTING  TOUR. 

How  rushing  can  be  resting  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  fully 
comprehended  by  those  victims  of  circumstances  who  day  by  day 
and  night  by  night  are  glutd  to  the  desk,  with  the  pen  ever  at 
work  in  the  “interests  of  horticulture,”  and  the  winning  of  daily 
bread.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Scribe.  A  change  is  rest,  and  thus 
rest  to  him  is  to  be  “  on  the  move.”  So  true  is  "this  that  while 
most  persons  “  sit  down  to  their  meals,”  he  marches  about  during 
luncheon.  That  is  to  him  a  rest — a  change,  though  only  of  a 
momentary  character,  and  he  needed  a  wider  fleld  in  which  to 
repose,  at  least  so  said  his  guardian  angel — the  missus 

You  are  getting  as  thin  as  a  rail,  said  she, 

And  as  white  as  a  sheet  you  have  come  to  be ; 

Lay  down  the  pen  and  away  with  me — 

Away  to  bonnie  Scotland. 


The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  accepted.  But  then  came  the 
conditions,  “  No  visiting  flower  shows  and  reporting  ;  no  going  from 
garden  to  garden  for  note,  note,  noting.  Let  the  shows  alone  ;  let 
the  gardens  go  ;  leave  the  book  at  home,  but  let  us  see  the  fresh 
green  fields  a#  we  pass  by,  the  hills  and  dales,  the  ‘heath  and 
shaggy  wood,’  the  mountains  and  the  tea.  Let  us  call  on  old  friends 
who  still  remain,  or  find  new  ones  of  their  kith  and  kin  or  with  the 
aame  kind  hearts  ;  see  old  places  with  familiar  names,  and  be  happy 
for  a  time  by  the  renewal  of  old  aisociations.  It  is  to  be  a  resting, 
not  a  writing  tour,  or  we  may  as  well  remain  at  home.”  True, 
practical,  if  womanly,  philosophy,  and  so  it  had  to  be.  But  there 


were  no  conditions  for  the  after  term,  and  thus  the  ruling  passion 
can  aisert  itself  without  any  breach  of  conduct,  and  the  pen  will 
have  its  run  now  the  “  Rest  ”  is  over. 

On  the  Way. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  rains  had  exerted  their  vivifying 
power,  and  the  banks  and  fields  brown  and  sere  so  long — devoid  of 
even  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  South — had  assumed  a  fresher  hue. 
This  was  so  far  cheering,  but  as  we  sped  northwards  the  verdancy 
increased,  and  the  small  harvest  which  was  safely  gathered  behind 
us  seemed  to  be  lingering  half  in  and  half  out,  but  in  greater  plenty 
than  it  was  on  the  iunny  slopes  of  the  Surrey  hills  or  the  dried-up 
Sussex  Wea'd.  The  further  we  went  the  richer  the  herbage  and 
fuller  the  fields,  and  we  teemed  as  if  in  a  new  land — the  air  cool, 
bracing — a  change  indeed,  and  exhilarating  after  a  roasting,  stifling 
London  season. 

York. 

We  had  gone  far  enough  for  once,  and  desired — at  least,  the 
missus  did — to  see  the  ancient  city,  and  as  she  was  the  master  of 
the  purse  had  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  well  to  recognise  the  power 
of  those  who  pay,  forgetting  it  has  led  many  a  man  astray.  An 
ancient  city,  indeed — a  city  nearly  2000  years  old — the  seat  of  the 
first  Parliament.  The  Yure-wick  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
Jorwick,  or  Yorwick,  of  the  Danes,  the  York  of  to-day,  and  thus 
we  see  the  growth  of  a  name.  A  most  interesting  city  is  York 
with  its  splendid  walls  and  “  bars  ”  (ancient  entrance  gates),  its 
magnificent  minster  and  richly  stocked  museum  in  pleasant  gardens 
that  stretch  from  it  down  to  the  river,  and  which  include  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey. 


The  museum  gardens  coniist  of  extensive  slopes,  and  contain 
fine  trees,  with  bright  flowers  in  their  season  ;  also,  to  pass  from 
the  gay  to  the  grave,  the  finest  “  display  ”  of  ponderous  stone 
coSins  to  be  found  probably  in  any  other  gardens  in  the  kingdom. 
Whose  they  were,  and  whose  the  hands  that  hewed  them  out  of 
stupendous  rockvS,  are  thoughts  to  which  they  inevitably  give  rise, 
but  which  cannot  be  answered.  These  wondrous  relics  of  the  far 
past  times  tell  us,  however,  that  the  men  of  those  times  were 
men  of  metal,  and  their  (Roman)  tenacity  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Yorkshire  men  of 
to-day.  _ 

The  walls  of  York,  which  are  admirably  prr served,  form  a 
promenade  of  an  unique  character  which  no  tourist  should  miss. 
They  afford  grand  views  of  the  city  and  country  beyond,  and  the 
four  ancient  *'  bars”  or  gateways  from  east,  west,  north  and  south 
are  architecturally  imposing,  apart  from  the  historical  associations 
with  which  they  are  of  necessity  connected.  Micklegate  Bar,  a 
noble  structure  erected  more  than  500  years  ago,  is  famous  as 
having  cruelly  exposed  to  public  view  the  heads  of  various  nota¬ 
bilities  during  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Walmgate  Bar 
is  distinguished  by  being  the  only  example  in  England  with 
barbican  complete.  Then  there  are  the  Monk  and  Bootbam  Bar#, 
the  last  named  near  the  Bootham  field,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Yorkshire  flower  shows  and  galas  are  held. 


Thus  do  we  pass  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern,  and  from  the 
rugged  masonry  of  past  centuries  to  the  up-to-date  and  excellent 
Barker’s  Hotel  for  a  handshake  with  its  genial  host  and  diligent 
Secretary  of  the  first  great  provincial  horticultural  exhibition  of 
the  year — Mr.  Charles  Simmons.  Then  do  we  find  in  St.  Saviour- 
gate  (all  the  streets  in  York  seem  to  be  “gates”)  what  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  see— a  once  son  of  toil  enjoying  his  “  resting  tour  ”  of 
life,  surrounded  by  ail  the  luxuries  he  can  wish  for,  the  result  of 
diligence  in  business  and  honourable  work.  Hard  as  many  find  it 
to  live  in  this  old  land  of  ours,  and  many  as  are  the  complaints  of 
its  decadence  and  waning  trade,  a  venture  may  be  made  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  during  no  past  period  of  its  long  history  have  so  many  of 
its  workers  by  their  industry  and  prudence  “  risen  from  the  ranks  ” 
into  positions  with  which  they  are  satisfied,  and  in  which  they  are 
respected,  a#  in  these  io-called  degenerate  days. 


If  the  trade  were  gone  and  wage-earners  could  nothing  win, 
whence  come  the  crowded  trains,  racing  each  other  as  fast  as  the 
lines  can  be  cleared  with  their  packed  cargoes  of  humanity,  mostly 
on  pleasure  bent?  Railways  are  rich,  and  every  year  growing 
richer  ;  they  also  add  to  the  wealth  of  thousands,  but,  perhaps, 
make  the  millions  poorer.  Still,  these  millions  obtain  the  money 
before  they  spend  it,  and  too  many,  it  is  feared,  make  themselves 
poor  by  spending  beyond  their  means  in  some  kind  of  luxuries, 
and  then  find  relief  in  casting  the  blame  on  the  “count  y  .  ’  It  is 
convenient,  and  fortunately  the  country  is  strong  tn  ugh  to  bear 
it.  Work  diligently,  but  especially  spend  prudtnJy,  is  a  lesson 
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that  needs  to  be  learned  and  anted  on  by  our  working  populations 
in  these  days  when  temptations  are  so  many  to  relieve  them  of 
the  results  of  their  labours. 


This  is  not  gardening.  No  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  noting 
down  the  contents  of  gardens  was  not  in  the  contract.  A  change 
from  gardening  was  the  great  objective,  and  a  change  in  reading  as 
well  as  in  working  is  necessary  in  the  provision  of  that  essential  for 
healthy  humanity — variety.  A  little  gardening  will,  no  doubt,  fall 
from  the  pen  in  an  involuntary  sort  of  way  as  it  runs  along, 
aboat  Melville  and  Keir,  Rothesay  and  Drumlanrig  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  seems  inclined  to  move  in  other  directions,  and  it 
must  not  be  deprived  of  the  little  indulgence,  as  it  may  not  soon 
have  another  opportunity. 

We  are  still  at  York,  and  have  said  nothinglabout  the  Cathedral 
or  Minster.  It  is  too  majestic  to  be  described  here  ;  but  in  a  shop 
near  it  was  a  notification  of  a  change  as  great  in  the  way  of 
locomotion  as  can  well  be  imagined  —  an  ancient  coaching  bill, 
setting  out  the  times  of  starting  from  York  and  arriving  in 
London.  In  this  old-time  document  special  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  celerity  of  the  service,  for  it  is  pointed  out  that  travellers  may 
actually  (barring  accidents)  reach  the  metropolis  in  four  days  !  If 
the  compiler  of  the  bill  had  been  told  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  distance  would  be  traversed  in  four  hours,  he  would 
sooner  have  believed  in  the  world  coming  to  an  end  in  his  lifetime. 

Bidding  good-bye  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  ci-devant  Lincolnshire 
labourer,  who  first,  like  a  prudent  man,  insured  his  life,  and  then, 
having  an  eye  to  business,  commenced  insuring  others,  he  by  the 
force  of  his  natural  eloquence,  happy  persuasive  power,  and  per¬ 
severing  industry,  eventually  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
agents  of  one  of  the  greatest  insurance  companies  in  the  kingdom, 
and  in  this  and  other  ways  of  business,  made  his  fortune  in  time  for 
him  to  enjoy  it,  and  dispense  hospitality  to'his  friends.  Bidding  him 
good-bye  then,  and  advising  gardeners  to  insure,  we  started  for  the 
North  on  the  last  day  of  August.  W^e  could  not  travel  far  without 
observing  the  extraordinary  fulness  of  the  fields  in  grain,  herbage, 
and  roots — so  different  from  the  South,  but,  in  another  respect, 
u  ifortunate.  The  Southern  harvest,  what  little  there  was  of  it,  w? s 
safely  gathered  in — not  a  drop  of  rain  impeding  operations  ;  the 
Yorkshire  harvest,  much  fuller,  apparently  fourfold  greater,  was 
saturated  in  the  fields  by  heavy  and  continuous  rains.  Passing 
beyond  the  Wheat  zone,  large  breadths  of  Birley  and  Oats  stretched 
along  the  valleys,  while  the  hills  were,  in  very  fact,  “  with  verdure 
clad.”  The  weather  was  drier  and  the  prospect  brighter,  at  least  at 
the  moment,  and  some  fields  were  cleared  of  their  produce. 

Over  the  border  the  same  wealth  of  vegetation  was  admired 
and  bits  of  delightful  scenery  enjoyed.  Galashiels  was  reached 
and  a  halt  made,  for  what  old  gardening  friends  of  the  Thomsons, 
who  had  the  opportunity,  would  journey  to  Scotland  without 
making  a  call  at  far-famed  Clovenfords  to  see  the  kind  and 
courteous  members  of  the  family  and  the  Grapes,  of  which  a  little 
may  be  said  anon  ?  The  pen  is  tired  now,  so  is — The  Sckibe. 


ON  FERNS  AND  FERN  HUNTING. 

Botany  is  an  interesting  and  delightful  study,  but  to  most 
of  us  the  field  is  too  vast ;  one  has,  therefore,  to  be  content  to 
rtmble  over  a  limited  portion  of  it,  and  more  especially  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  cultivated  garden.  There  is  abundant  scope 
here  among  wild  flowers  and  Ferns.  The  field,  the  common,  the 
wood,  the  marsh,  the  wayside,  and  margins  of  river  and  stream 
are,  to  those  who  will  study  them,  full  of  interest  and  delight. 
Moreover,  these  charmingly  graceful,  though  flowerless,  plants. 
Ferns,  seem  instinctively  to  choose  the  moit  picturesque  and 
delightful  localities.  The  flat,  low,  eastern  coanties  —  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex  —  are  singularly  destitute  of  the  Fern 
tribe,  if  one  excepts  the  ubiquitous  Bracken,  and,  in  some  shady 
woods,  the  common  Male  Fern.  The  tribe  most  abounds  in  the 
north-west  and  south-west.  In  the  moist,  warm  and  sheltered 
goyles  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  nearly  a  score  species  luxuriate, 
from  the  noble  Osmunda,  beneath  whose  drooping  fronds  it  is 
said  a  British  prince  once  found  shelter,  to  the  delicate  Bladder 
Fern,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  the  elegant  little  Spleenwort. 

Among  the  Fern  tribe,  as  with  wild  flowers,  the  commonest 
are  not  the  least  beautiful.  Which  of  them  all,  indeed,  excels  in 
beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  habit  the  humble  Bracken,  Pteris 
aquilina,  the  Fern  of  the  Eagle’s  Wing  ?  From  the  time  when 
the  fawn-coloured,  crozier-like  fronds  pierce  the  turf  in  early  May 
tintil  it  covers  the  waste  places  and  woodlands  with  a  mantle 
of  crimson  and  gold,  the  Bracken  is  always  beautiful  and  the 


sheltered  home  of  things  of  fur  and  feather.  Now  and  again,  too, 
it  provides  a  soft  couch  for  the  weary  tramp.  How  much  of  the 
beauty  of  our  autumn  hedgerows  is  due  to  the  homely  Bracken 
one  may  see  while  walking  along  a  Surrey  lane,  where  it  o’ertops 
the  tallest  twigs  of  the  Hawthorn  ?  Of  all  our  indigenous  Ferns 
the  Bracken  is  most  widely  distributed.  I  have  seen  it  near  the 
summits  of  Ben  Macdhui  and  Plylimmon  in  company  with  Orec- 
pteris,  the  Mountain  Marsh  Fern,  and  the  hardy  Blechnum  spicant. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  the  seedling 
Bracken,  or  plant  raised  from  a  spore,  is  seldom  found.  A  friend, 
however,  discovered  one  on  Hampstead  Hea'h,  took  it  up  care¬ 
fully,  and  planted  it  in  a  pot.  The  rhizome  crept  over  the  sides 
of  the  pot  in  a  similar  way  to  the  common  Hare’s  Foot,  and 
formed  for  several  months  a  handsome  object ;  a  gardener,  in 
attempting  to  repot  it,  broke  the  rhizome,  and  the  plant  perished. 

Most  Ferns  seem  to  have  a  partiality  for  limestone.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  gathered,  or  counted  a  dozen  species  on,  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  limestone  wall,  within  4  yards.  Few,  if  any,  are  of 
more  elegant  habit  and  tender  green  than  the  Lady  Fern  (F.  foemina). 
By  the  roadside,  and  along  watercourses  in  Devonshire,  it  is 
surprisingly  luxuriant,  fronds  sometimes  reaching  a  length  of 
5  feet,  and  the  stools  or  crowns,  perhaps  a  century  old,  attaining 
the  dimensions  of  small  Tree  Ferns.  There  are,  as  is  well  known, 
several  varieties,  the  rachis  or  midrib  of  varioas  shades  of  purple 
and  green.  Perhaps  of  all  our  indigenous  Ferns  F.  foemina  has 
most  varieties.  Some  years  ago  I  found  a  beautifully  crested 
form  near  Ludlow,  Shropshire.  This  county,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing,  Hereford,  are  capital  hunting  grounds.  More  than  a  score 
species  and  many  varieties  may  be  found  by  diligent  search. 

The  most  itrikingly  handsome  of  our  British  Ferns  is  the 
Osmunda.  It  ia  probably  nearly  extinct  in  the  home  counties, 
though  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and 
sparingly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  splendid  tufts  of  it 
along  the  N.  and  S.  Teign,  where  conspicuous  notice  boards  implore 
the  visitor  to  allow  the  roots  to  remain.  A  common  habitat  only  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  cliff  from  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  to  Mousehole. 
Owing  to  the  depredations  of  greedy  visitors  scarcely  a  vestige 
remains.  A.  capilius  Veneris,  the  true  Maidenhair,  still  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  fortunately  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
rapacious  collector.  Perhaps  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  abound  most  with  the  Royal  Fern  ;  there  are 
acres  of  it,  the  frond*  frequently  over  6  feet  high. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Killarney  abounds  with  Ferns,  and 
among  them  i*  that  perhaps  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  British 
species,  Trichomanes  radicins  or  Bristle  Fern.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  most  picturesque  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  and  invariably 
within  reach  of  the  spray  of  a  cascade.  Its  graceful  habit  and 
plumy  fronds,  pellucid  and  glistening  with  spray,  render  it 
peculiarly  attractive,  and  it  ia  totally  distinct  from  other  species. 
Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  of  cultivation,  except  in  a  darkened 
frame  or  beneath  a  glass  shade.  One  can  scarcely  im>igine  a  plea¬ 
santer  holiday  for  the  naturalist,  botanist,  or  mere  Fern  hunter 
than  a  ramble  round  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  Bird  life  ia 
e»pecially  abundant  in  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
and  the  woods  and  margins  of  the  Lakes  abound  with  the  Arbutus 
— indigenous  here — while  there  ii  an  abundance  of  wild  flower#  and 
Ferns.  In  a  careful  search  he  would  doubtless  find  the  beautiful 
Trichomanes  and  the  Filmy  Ferns,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense 
and  unilaterale. 

Among  the  Ferns  that  bannt  the  cliffs  and  «ea  caves  of  Ultima 
Thule  is  the  Sea  Spleenwort,  A*plenium  marinum.  I  have  found  it 
near  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Tol-pedn-penwith,  in  caves  whose 
sides  and  roofs  have  been  entirely  draped  with  this  pretty  Fern,  its 
cool,  dark  green,  glossy  fronds  delighting  in  the  fresh  salt-seasoned 
air.  Years  ago  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  species  of  Ferns  to  be 
found  in  Epping  Forest ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few 
plants  of  half  as  many  species. 

It  ii  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  rarer  kinds  at  home  to  go 
further  afield  into  the  romantic  districts  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
North  Wales,  the  Lake  District,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Killarney.  T^e  neighbourhood  of  Cornwood,  near  Ivy  Bridge, 
Devon,  is  rich  in  Ferns.  Osmunda  is  plentiful,  and  beneath  the 
spray  of  a  pretty  waterfall  Hymenophyllum  flourishes.  Here  the 
Fern  hunter  might  find  employment  for  a  whole  day  or  two.  There 
are  a  few  rare  species  not  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  however, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  the  Woodsias,  Cystopteris 
montana,  the  Mountain  Bladder  Fern,  and  the  Holly  Fern 
(Lonchites).  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  latter  in  company  with 
the  pretty  green  Spleenwort,  Asplenium  viride,  at  one  time 
plentiful  in  North  Wales,  but  now  comparatively  rare. 

Most  of  the  British  Ferns  may  be  easily  grown  under  cover  iu 
London.  They  require  no  fire  heat,  only  moisture,  drainage,  and 
protection  from  dust  and  blacks.  Many  an  unsavoury  corner 
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might  be  made  cheerful  and  attractive  by  planting  Ferns  therein, 
the  Male  Fern  and  Hart’s-tongue  being  most  attractive  and 
accommodating.  There  are  hundreds  of  elegant  varieties  raised 
from  spores,  the  Lady  Fern  tribe  being  especially  prolific 

An  hour  or  two  spent  at  Kew  Gardens  in  the  fernery  would 
enable  the  reader  to  recognise  most  of  the  normal  species.  A 
handy  and  reliable  little  Is.  book,  entitled  “British  Ferns,  and 
Where  Found,”  by  E.  J.  Lowe  (Swan  &  Sonnenschein),  would  be 
of  great  assistance. — Rtrs. 


S 


Accokding  to  the  classification  of  some  of  our  modern  botanists 
this  is  a  very  large  genus,  comprising  as  it  does  the  plants  formerly 
grouped  under  several  other  genera,  such  as  Bollea,  Huntleya, 
Pescatorea,  and  Warscewiczella.  A  system,  however,  that  joins 
such  plants,  say,  as  Warscewiczella,  Wendlandi,  and  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi,  while  it  separates  such  as  Cattleya  Mossije  and  Lselia 
Perrini,  is  hardly  likely  to  suit  gardeners  as  a  rule,  no  matter  how 
well  it  works  out  in  botanical  science  ;  so  probably  most  of  us  will 
still  go  on  as  before,  using  what  the  botanists  style  the  “  common 
or  garden  ”  names.  All  that  come  under  this  designation,  then,  are 
evergreen  pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes,  most  of  them  free-flowering 
and  easily  grown  plants. 

For  cultural  purposes  Z.  crinitum,  Z.  intermedium,  and 
Z.  Mackayi  (fig.  58)  may  be  bracketed  ;  in  fact,  there  is  not 
very  much  difference  in  them.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  roundish 
and  leafy,  the  flower  spike  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the 
young  growth.  Too  much  heat  is  often  given  to  these  plants,  with 
the  result  that  they  grow  away  very  freely  for  a  time,  but  the 
growth  made  lacks  constitution,  so  to  speak,  and  is  very  subject  to 
checks  from  very  slight  causes.  After  a  few  seasons  in  a  very 
warm  house  the  foliage  and  bulbs  are  often  attacked  with  a 
virulent  form  of  spot,  that  ruins  their  appearance  and  prevents  a 
free  growth.  In  many  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  this 
spotting  has  become  so  bad  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  out 
nearly  half  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  much  of  the  remaining  foliage, 
the  result  being  a  weak  and  debilitated  plant. 

In  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not  kept  quite  so  high 
as  that  where  Brazilian  plants  generally  are  grown,  these  Zygope- 
talums  will  flourish,  and  may  easily  be  kept  in  health  for  a  great 
many  years  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  aince,  in  looking  round  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  garden,  I  came  across 
some  splendid  old  specimens 
that  had  been  grown  for  years 
in  a  warm  lean-to  greenhouse 
in  company  with  Fern#  of 
various  kinds,  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata,  and  the  ordinary  run  of 
plants  seen  in  such  struc¬ 
tures.  Very  little  attention 
had  evidently  been  given 
them,  but  then  they  are 
making  a  wonderful  growth, 
and  just  commencing  to  push 
out  the  long  vigorous  flower 
spikes  characteristic  of  healthy 
plants. 

The  roots  are  large  and 
produced  with  great  freedom  ; 
they  are  of  a  fleshy  character, 
and  more  persistent  than  those 
of  most  Orchids,  consequently 
they  require  rather  more 
liberal  treatment.  Equal  parts 
of  nice  fibry  loam,  peat  fibre, 
and  chopped  moss  makes  an 
ideal  compost  for  large  plants,  adding  plenty  of  rough  lumps  of 
charcoal  and  crocks  or  ballast  to  keep  it  open,  and  allow  a  free 
passage  for  air  and  water.  Smaller  and  weak  plants  are  better 
without  the  loam  fibre,  the  pots  wherein  they  are  grown  being 
exceptionally  well  drained.  They  cannot  bear  much  disturbance 
at  the  root,  and  small  plants  are,  of  course,  much  more  liable  to 
injury  than  larger,  stronger  ones,  so  in  repotting  all  possible  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  lacerate  the  roots  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 


FIG.  57. 

ZYGOPETALUM  MAXILLAEE. 


Small  plant!  require  only  a  narrow  margin  of  compost  about 
the  roots,  as  then,  when  a  shift  becomes  desirable,  they  may  be 
placed  almost  entire  in  the  new  pot*,  only  removing  a  little  of  the  old 
and  decayed  compost.  They  should  be  elevated  a  little  to  throw  off 
superfluous  water,  and  replaced  in  the  growing  quarter  with  a*  little 
delay  as  possible.  They  will,  if  healthy,  take  water  rather  freely  ; 
as  soon  as  the  roots  are  on  the  move  and  right  through  the  growing 
season  must  be  liberally  supplied.-  Large,  well  established  pieces 
should  have  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure,  that  made 
from  cow  manure  and  well  seasoned  soot  being  as  suitable  as  any, 
or,  failing  this,  a  little  good  Peruvian  guano  well  diluted  may  be 
applied  about  once  a  week  when  the  flower  spikes  are  pushing  up. 

If  the  plants  can  be  induced  to  rest  awhile  after  flowering  they 
are  all  the  better  for  it,  but  they  must  by  no  means  be  dried  off, 
such  treatment  weakening  the  plant*  without  any  corresponding 
benefit.  The  treatment  of  the  hybrid  kinds,  Z.  Sedeni  and 
Z.  Clayi,  does  not  materially  differ  from  this.  The  former  of  these 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery,  the  latter  by 
Colonel  Clay  of  Birkenhead.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to  each 
other,  the  one  being  raised  from  Z.  crinitum  crossed  with  maxillare, 
the  other  from  Z.  maxillare  crossed  with  Mackayi.  Z.  maxillare 
and  Z.  rostratum  differ  from  the  above  in  having  a  creeping 
rhizome,  the  pseudo-bulbs  occurring  at  intervals  along  this.  They 


FIG,  58.— ZYGOPETALUM  MACKAYI. 


are  not  quite  so  easy  of  cultivation,  and  thrive  best  on  pieces  of 
Tree  Fern  stem  suspended  from  the  roof.  If  this  material  is  not 
at  hand  they  will  grow  upon  blocks  dressed  with  sphagnum,  or  in 
small  pans  of  crock#  with  just  a  surfacing  of  peat  and  moss. 

Both  the  latter  are  old  species,  Z.  maxillare  (fig.  67)  having  been 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  1844  and  Z.  rostratum  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  previously  from  Demerara,  so  that  this  requires  rather  more 
heat,  in  fact  the  East  Indian  house  suits  it  best.  Another  beautiful 
and  variable  kind  is  Z.  Gautieri,  one  of  the  best  in  the  genus.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  autumn,  and  last  a  long  time  in  good  con¬ 
dition  provided  they  are  not  bruised  or  wetted.  It  does  best  in  an 
intermediate  house,  and  takes  freely  to  the  Tree  Fern  stems.  It 
was  introduced  in  1868,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  There  are  many 
other  species  and  hybrids  in  the  genus,  all  more  or  less  useful  and 
showy  plants,  but  those  named  are  probably  the  be»t,  as  they  are 
certainly  the  mo»t  generally  grown. — H.  R.  R. 


MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

(jContinued  from  page  270.) 

With  a  change  of  government  in  a  garden  often  comes,  where 
it  is  necessary,  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  bothy  and  matters 
pertaining  to  it.  Without  making  invidious  comparison  between 
gardeners  ancient  and  modern,  the  latter  are  more  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  making  the  garden  lodging  equally  worthy  of 
advanced  gardening.  In  taking  up  a  new  charge  some  years  ago 
my  first  care  on  the  first  day  after  settling  in  the  gardener's  cottage 
waa  to  seek  out  my  foreman  who  had  come  with  me  and  see  how 
he  waa  located,  but  it  was  night  ere  it  could  be  managed.  The 
memory  of  that  bothy  is  probably  as  fresh  to  him  as  it  is  to  me. 
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It  was  the  foreman’s  bothy,  for  there  were  two  at  the  rear  of  a 
range  of  houses,  divided  by  other  offices.  1  found  Bob  in  bed 
with  the  door  open,  through  which  a  volume  of  smoke  rolled  over  my 
head  and  a  couple  of  rats  ran  out  by  my  feet.  Bob  grumbled  ; 
wished  he  had  taken  a  return  ticket.  However,  the  promise  of 
better  things  temporarily  pacified  him,  and  we  lOon  converted  the 
bad  bothies  into  first-rate  stove  and  Mushroom  houses,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  young  men  to  better  quarters.  That  stamp  of  bothy  is 
now,  I  believe,  practically  improved  out  of  existence. 

You,  of  bothydom,  have  but  recently  been  ably  championed 
by  one  who  took  for  his  text,  “  Young  Gardeners,  Their  Hours 
and  Habitations.”  As  this  was  not  only  recent  but  fairly 
exhaustive,  there  is  no  need  for  further  discussion  of  the  matter, 
however  important  one  phase  of  it — the  hours — may  appear  to 
you.  My  sentiments  were  then  expressed  upon  the  matter,  and 
yours,  if  unexpressed,  are  clearly  understood  by  me.  As  we  may, 
rightly  I  think,  take  onto  ourselves  the  credit  of  our  country 
holding  the  highest  position  in  the  gardening  world,  it  may  from 
this  be  deduced  that  “  hours,  habitations,”  and  pay  are  contempo¬ 
raneously  improved  or  improving.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  facts  and  figures  to  clinch  an  argument  to  which,  perhaps, 
this  statement  may  leave  an  opening  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
impressing  me  as  being  worthy  of  your  attention,  which  I  have 
culled  from  the  “Gardener’s  Chronicle”  of  June  27th.  In  a 
notice  of  horticulture  at  the  Berlin  exhibition  is  the  following  :  — 
“  One  fact,  by  the  way,  may  be  alluded  to— viz.,  that  of  3000 
young  gardeners  in  and  around  Berlin,  1000  of  them  in  the  winter 
season  are  without  employment.”  Now,  this  “  one  fact,  by  the 
way,”  is  a  very  disagreeable  fact — one,  indeed,  that  Young  Britain 
has  not,  happily,  to  face  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  moral,  for  by 
comparison  we  know  how  we  stand. 

In  the  matter  of  pay  I  know  from  experience  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
requires  some  little  financial  skill  to  have  that  small  but  desirable 
margin  to  the  credit  side,  but  I  should  like  every  lad  to  have  a 
small,  however  small,  account  with  Her  Majesty  through  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank.  Were  it  possible  for  an  old  boy’s  spectacles 
to  be  adjusted  to  your  youthful  vision  you  would,  undoubtedly, 
view  another  matter  in  a  very  different  light  with  which  it  is 
generally,  and  unfortunately,  regarded.  This  matter,  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Society,  of  which  I  have  so  frequently  advocated 
the  claims,  that  it  may  appear  de  trap  to  mention  it  here ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  you  are  British  boys  possessed  in  more  or  less 
degree  of  those  noble  characteristics  of  our  race,  I  should  not  again 
endeavour  to  reach  your  limited  purses  through  your  heads  and 
hearts.  The  pluck  of  British  youth  is  proverbial ;  week  after 
week  the  papers  give  us  instances  of  heroic  deeds,  of  spontaneous 
bravery,  where  even  boys  of  tender  years  plunge  in  to  save  a  victim 
from  a  watery  grave.  So  it  has  ever  been  Britain’s  proud  preroga¬ 
tive  to  rescue  the  perishing,  to  defend  the  weak,  to  fight  the 
oppressor  ;  and  it  i«  only  when  cold  calculation  ii  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  subject  that  what  is  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  all  is  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  no  one  in  particular.  I  wish  that  our  boys  would 
make  this  small  self-sacrifice,  make  it  ungrudgingly,  without 
hesitation,  simply  on  the  recommendation  of  an  old  boy  ;  then, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  they  are  able  to  see  through  my 
spectacles,  it  will  be  to  look  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  upon 
having  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  question  of  pay  is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  of 
frugal  and  thrifty  habits,  and  the  bothy  is,  par  excellence,  the 
place  to  mould  and  exercise  them  ;  yet  it  is  here  that  a  false 
feeling  of  shame  may  ensue,  sufficient  to  neutralise  this  with  other 
good  intentions.  One  comrade  lived  under  the  repute  of  being 
“  mean  and  stingy.”  Slovenly  he  was  not,  as  the  well-brushed 
clothes  testified  ;  and  no  amount  of  teasing  when  the  country 
tailor  came  round  could  induce  him  to  give  an  order  for  that 
most  gratifying  of  purchases — a  new  suit.  “  I  do  not  want  it,” 
was  the  invariable  answer,  entailing  many  unpleasant,  yet 
unanswered,  remarks.  Want  it  he  did,  but  there  was  a  widowed 
mother  who  wanted  the  few  shillings  periodically  sent,  and  that 
was  the  sequel,  afterwards  revealed  by  accident,  to  h's  being 
“mean  and  stingy.”  Self-sacrifice  sweetens  life,  and  that  young 
man  was  a  Bayard  in  the  bothy,  without  fear  then,  without 
reproach  now,  when  no  longer  comes  “  the  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,  the  sound  of  a  voice  that’s  still.”  We  thought  he  was  home¬ 
sick,  because  he  never  missed  the  weekly  letter  home,  but  it  was 
that  form  of  the  complaint  it  is  meritorious  to  have. 

When  our  boys  leave  the  old  home  it  is  generally  for  good  and 
all ;  I  wish  they  all  on  leaving  might  start  with  this  admonition  : — 

“  Jfy  boy  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair,  and  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 
And  thou  must  go,  but  never  when  there  forget  the  light  of  home.” 

It  is  the  deep  impression  I  have  of  the  power  of  the  poetry  of 
home  life  to  keep  you  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  rectitude  when 
its  direct  infiuence  is  broken  that  has  tempted  me  to  express  these 


thoughts.  Do  not  at  this  critical  age  lose  sight  of  “  the  light  of 
home.” 

It  muit,  at  least,  be  interesting  to  us  old  boys  ia  watching  the 
course  of  those  lads  who  have  passed  through  our  hands  as  pro¬ 
bationers.  Some,  of  course,  we  lose  sight  of,  never  to  see  or 
hear  of  again,  and  others,  perhaps,  with  some  grateful  recollec¬ 
tions  of  early  teachings  will  look  back  expressing  some  kindly 
thoughts  to  the  old  masters.  Whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  is  but  of 
small  moment  to  the  right-minded  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  by  them  ;  nevertheless,  any  spontaneous  expression  of 
gratitude  from  their  pens  might  afford  more  pleasure  than  they 
are  cognisant  of.  One  of  my  old  pupils,  whoie  career  I  have  long 
watched  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  an  unqualified  luccess,  write*,  “  My 
whole  aim  is  to  have  everything  under  my  charge  done  a*  well,  if 
not  better,  than  anyone  else.  I  assure  you  that  my  recollection! 
of  the  years  spent  under  you  are  very  pleasant.”  How  true  is  that 
old  proverb,  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  my  old  pupil  has  all  but  quoted  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  rule 
of  success  in  life,  which  was  a  conscientious  endeavour  “  to  make 
each  painting  the  best.”  At  first  sight  this  is  a  moral  more  relevant 
to  the  riper  years  of  life  than  to  the  bothy  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
as  applicable  to  the  wa.shing  of  a  pot,  the  scrubbing  out  of  a  house, 
as  it  is  to  the  mo»t  perfect  example  of  the  experienced  gardeners’ 
art  and  skill. 

There  are,  indeed,  no  short  jumps  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  if 
any  of  our  lads  think  they  can  pass  through  bothydom  in  a  free 
and  easy  manner,  doing  what  they  are  bid,  no  more  ;  emerging  from 
it  with  a  character  for  sobriety,  honesty,  and  general  respectability, 
nothing  else  ;  then  whilst  hoping  they  will  do  well,  even  to  an 
average  ;  this,  mark  you  well,  young  friend,  is  not  worthy  of  you 
and  the  grand  profession  of  your  choice.  Mind  you,  with  all  our 
cry  out  about  overcrowding,  this  hustling  and  jostling  of  a  crowd 
halfway  up  the  ladder  on  the  rung  of  mediocrity,  mind  you,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top — at  the  top.  I  want  you  to  get  there. 
I  wish  I  could  further  spur  you  onwards  and  upwards  with  more 
memories  and  morals  which,  I  regretfully  feel,  fall  short  of  my 
original  intention  of  more  clearly  conveying  to  you  a  long  and 
varied  experience.  Many  of  the  memories  it  would,  at  present,  be 
premature  to  publish,  as  for  the  morals  you  have  probably  had 
enough  ;  but  ere  concluding  I  would  like  to  go  one  stage  farther,  a 
stage  that  to  more  advanced  subjects  of  bothydom  is  now  of  more 
importance — viz ,  the  gardener’s  house,  which,  by  permission,  will 
conclude  these  rambling  thoughts  of — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ORANGE  FUNGUS  ON  CINERARIAS. 

CiNEUARiA  leaves  infested  with  an  orange  coloured  fungus  have 
been  sent  from  “  J.  G.  M.”  The  case  is  interesting.  The  fungus 
is  Groundsel  rust  (Coleosporium  senecionis,  B.).  There  are  two 
kinds  of  spores — those  of  a  pulverulent  nature,  semi-globose 
or  irregularly  spheroid,  which  are  usually  (in  Coleosporium  and 
this  case)  produced  alone  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
and  others  which  originate  as  an  elongated  cell ;  this  becomes 
septate,  and  ultimately  separates  at  the  joints.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  both  kinds  of  spores  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
pustule  (of  Coleosporium,  and  in  this  particular  instance  at  present). 
The  pustules  are  confined  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  first 
appear  as  minute  spots  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  is  due  to  the 
contained  spores  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  spots 
soon  become  bright  deep  yellow  or  pale  orange  in  colour,  and  about 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  spores  breaking 
through  the  cuticle  and  appear  as  yellow  “dust.”  Owing  to  the 
closeness  of  the  “seats”  or  pustules  they  become  confluent,  great 
batches  of  the  leaf  being  a  mass  of  orange — innumerable  spores. 

The  effect  of  the  infection  is  to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  leaf, 
pale  yellow  patches  appearing  on  the  upper  surface,  which  ultimately 
turns  brown,  and  the  leaf  perishes  whoPy  or  in  part.  In  the  case 
of  such  highly  cultivated  plants  a*  the  Cineraria  the  fungus  is  very 
luxuriant,  and  speedily  accomplishes  the  destruction  of  the  leaf 
attacked,  and,  from  the  rhultitndinous  manner  of  the  production  of 
the  spores,  the  whole  plant  soon  becomes  involved  and  succumbs 
to  the  parasite. 

Some  of  the  spores  examined  were  in  the  act  of  germinating — 
that  is,  pushing  a  germinal  tube,  and  others  had  thrust  the  tubes 
I  through  the  cuticle,  the  hairy  nature  of  the  leaf  giving  the  spores 
a  grand  hold,  and  the  moisture  providing  the  essential  condition 
for  development.  The  disease  is  always  from  without,  and  is  of 
so  superficial  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  assailed  by  a  destroying  agent. 
Owing  to  the  soft  character  of  the  leaf  and  its  hairiness  the 
Cineraria  is  soon  injured  by  caustic  or  quickly  oxidising  substances, 
such  as  fungicides  containing  a  large  percentage  of  sulphate  of 
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copper,  but  the  advertised  fungicides  in  powder  are  usually  safe 
and  effective.  If  this  form  be  used  the  plant  infested  must  be  held 
upside  down  in  one  hand,  and  the  powder  distributed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  not  giving  more  than  enough  to  coat  the  surface 
with  the  finest  possible  and  even  amount.  The  powder  is  best 
distributed  by  a  bellows,  the  thing  being  to  do  it  very  lightly  but 
thoroughly.  This  will  kill  the  spores  pushing  germinal  tubes  and 
those  the  cells  of  which  are  not  hardened,  as  well  as  the  growing 
cells  of  the  fungus.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  fungicide  from  the 
soil,  as  sulphate  of  copper  is  certainly  not  a  plant  food,  and  an 
excess  of  it  in  the  soil,  or  even  on  the  plant,  is  poisonous  to  the 
higher  plants  as  well  as  to  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

For  this  reason  it  is  always  advisable  to  employ  a  substance 
that  is  not  deleterious  to  the  diseased  plant,  and  if  anything 
fortifying  it  against  its  enemy,  whilst  of  not  a  dangerous  nature  as 
a  poison.  This  is  had  for  this  particular  parasite,  and  all  red  or 
orange  rusts,  in  permanganate  of  potash,  using  the  solution  known 
as  Condy’s  red  fluid,  and  diluting  with  an  equal  amount  of  clear 
rain  water,  applying  this  solution  with  a  spraying  apparatus  and  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  coating  them  with  the  finest  film 
possible.  In  not  very  bad  cases  the  leaves  may  be  sponged  with 
the  solution  on  their  under  sides  carefully,  having  special  regard  to 
the  pustules. 

A  more  wholesale  method  is  to  form  a  solution  of  the  fluid 
of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  dip  the  whole  plant  (not  root)  therein, 
shaking  lightly  after  immersion  whilst  held  upside  down  to  free  the 
leaves  of  superfluous  solution,  and  then  place  in  position  as  before. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application,  and  also  employ  it 
in  future  as  a  preventive,  say  when  the  plants  are  potted  off  as 
seedlings  or  offsets,  and  at  each  time  of  shifting  into  larger  pots. 
Besides  thrips  and  aphides  on  the  leaves  there  are  small  worm-like 
orange-coloured  creatures,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
that  may  not  be  so  well  known.  They  are  the  larvre  of  a  Hawk- 
fly  and  feed  on  the  aphides,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
growers  of  softwooded  plants.  Ordinary  fumigation  with  tobacco 
will,  as  every  gardener  knows,  destroy  the  aphis  and  the  thrips, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  the  Syrphus  fly  larvae  are 
practically  proof  against  tobacco  smoke  as  ordinarily  applied,  and 
so  live  on  to  pursue  their  useful  work,  becoming  pupae,  and 
ultimately  flies,  that  dart  over  gaudy  flowers,  then  pair,  and  the 
females  shortly  after  depositing  their  eggs  amid  the  aphis  hosts, 
from  which  issue  the  orange  grubs,  that  feed  on  the  aphis  enemies 
of  plants. — G.  Abbey. 


AT  LAST! 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  why  we  who  live  in  this  favoured  village 
should  never  have  attempted  a  horticultural  show.  Here  we  are  with 
so  many  advantages — more  than  our  share  of  really  first-rate  gardens, 
with  skilled  professors  of  the  gentle  craft,  and  large,  well-cultivated 
cottage  plots.  We  have  for  ages  been  garden  lovers,  and  are  proud  of 
the  men  who,  leaving  us.  have  gone  forth  into  the  great  world  and  taken 
the  first  places  among  their  horticultural  brethren.  However,  we  have 
at  last  made  a  start,  and  it  will  take  many  lions  in  our  path  to  turn  us 
back. 

Our  village  feast  occurs  in  the  days  of  "  chill  October,”  when  outdoor 
pleasures  and  sports  are  at  a  discount.  This  year  the  villagers  organised 
a  fete  whose  leading  features  were  a  sale  of  work,  singing  contests, 
sports,  and  our  small  show.  This  was  successfully  carried  out  on 
September  16th.  After  days  and  days  of  almost  tropical  rains,  Wednes¬ 
day  broke  fair  though  windy,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening 
that  the  gusty  breeze  brought  a  heavy  shower. 

The  notion  of  the  show  was  first  mooted  in  July,  so  this  year  there 
has  not  been  much  time  for  preparation.  The  season,  too,  was  very 
early,  and  garden  flowers  and  soft  fruits  were  much  dilapidated  by 
storm  and  rain.  The  idea  was  received  most  favourably,  and  although 
the  prizes  offered  were  not  extravagant,  we  had  a  capital  entry,  and  got 
hold  of  the  right  people  as  exhibitors — i.e.,  the  working  men. 

We  knew  good  Apples  were  grown  here,  but  had  no  idea  that  we 
should  see  such  beauty  and  quality.  It  had  been  supposed  that  this 
soil  did  not  exactly  suit  Pears  ;  however,  this  year  must  have  been 
wonder-working,  for  there  they  were  fit  for  any  dessert  table.  One  dish 
of  Bed  Currants,  the  last  survivors,  was  there ;  how  it  had  been  kept  to 
this  time  was  a  marvel.  Only  a  few  Plums  were  shown,  those  very 
good,  the  rest  had  fallen  victims  to  the  preserving  pan.  Of  course  we 
expected  first-rate  Potatoes,  as  their  cultivation  (wholesale)  is  a  great 
source  of  wealth  to  the  parish,  and  there  they  were  sound  and  well 
grown,  plenty  of  variety. 

As  for  Vegetable  Marrows,  well  Cinderella  could  have  supplies  for 
her  coaches  for  a  long  time — they  were  colossal.  The  Cauliflowers  took 
our  eye,  filled  it  we  may  say,  and  the  good  Celery  suggested  bread  and 
-cheese  as  a  lunch  for  a  king.  Carrots  and  their  white  brother,  the 
Parsnip,  made  a  good  show. 

Among  our  flowers  were  some  first-rate  Dahlias  and  Asters  that  had 
somehow  kept  their  colour,  notwithstanding  the  soakings  they  had  had . 
The  children,  too,  were  remembered,  and  their  bonny  bright  bouquets 


were  a  credit  to  them.  What  struck  a  visitor  the  most  was  the  neatness 
and  tidiness  of  the  exhibits,  and  we  think  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  our  villagers  to  strive  after  further  successes,  and  we  fancy 
that  Scawby  Show  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  risen  into  enviable 
notoriety.  Mr.  E.  Semper,  head  gardener  at  The  Hall,  proved  a  most 
efficient  secretary. 


GARDEN  EXAMINATION. 

A  GOOD  deal  is  heard  of  gardeners’  examinations  in  these  days, 
but  not  so  much  about  the  critical  inspection  of  gardens.  Every 
department  in  a  large  garden  should  be  thoroughly  examined  periodi¬ 
cally,  and  its  exact  condition  noted,  with  the  object  of  registering  any 
failures  or  mistake,  and  recording  impressions  in  respect  to  desired 
improvements.  Small  gardens  should  also  be  similarly  inspectel,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them,  if  possible,  more  satisfactory  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
care  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  small  and  medium  sized  gardens. 
As  much  thought  is  needed  in  the  conduct  of  these  as  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  establishments  ;  and  even  more  planning,  scheming,  and 
forecasting  are  often  requisite  where  the  demands  of  the  owners  are 
great  and  the  resources  limited,  than  are  called  for  under  differing 
circumstances,  where  the  space  is  fully  equal  to  meet  every  want  and 
with  a  considerable  margin  to  spare. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  can  occur  this  year  for  a  general 
examination  of  gardens.  Everything  of  a  structural  nature  should  be 
brought  under  close  inspection  for  ascertaining  any  possible  deficiencies 
or  dilapidations,  and  putting  right  anything  that  may  be  found  wrong 
in  the  best  manner  and  with  the  least  inconvenience.  Doing  work  out 
of  season  is  always  costly,  and  seldom  satisfactory  to  anyone  concerned. 
Owners  of  property,  builders,  painters,  glaziers,  and  gardeners  are  often 
irritated  during  the  progress  of  repairs,  when  all  would  have  gone 
smoothly  had  not  the  work  been  commenced  a  month  too  late.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  ?.  greater  extent  than  formerly  to  let 
small  faults  pass,  with  the  object  of  restricting  expenditure  ;  but  small 
faults  thus  left  quickly  grow  into  large  ones,  and  the  liabilities  that  are 
being  incurred  for  future  eventualities  grow  faster  still,  and  no  long 
time  elapses  before  we  have  a  great  ruin  and  a  great  reckoning  day.  No 
plan  is  so  good  and  economical  as  rectifying  small  evils  and  making 
good  small  omissions  with  promptitude,  every  week’s  delay  adding  to 
the  ultimate  cost  and  inconvenience.  There  is  nothing  so  cheap  as 
paint  when  applied  at  the  right  time  for  preserving  woodwork,  nor  of 
timely  pointing  for  preserving  masonry.  In  the  general  overhaul,  then, 
do  not  forget  the  pointing  and  painting. 

Let  the  heating  arrangements  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Boilers,  pipes,  and  flues  should  be  cleansed  and  tried,  and  the^e  with  all 
valves  tested,  as  in  no  other  way  can  assurance  be  felt  that  they  will  be 
fqual  to  the  demands  upon  them  when  the  time  of  trial  comes.  A  little 
labour  devoted  to  this  work  now,  and  a  trifle  expended  in  putting  any 
little  wrongs  right,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  loss  attending  a 
breakdown  three  months  hence,  and  nothing  should  be  omitted  that  can 
be  done  for  the  aversion  of  such  a  calamity.  All  drains  should  bs 
operative  and  supply  pipes  in  order,  so  that  future  trouble  may  be 
avoided,  and  outlay,  the  result  of  neglect,  prevented.  Nor  should  the 
winter’s  fuel  supply  be  overlooked,  as  stores  can  be  replenished  or 
contracts  completed  now  at  much  less  cost  than  may  have  to  be  endured 
in  a  few  months  time,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  “  custom  ”  to  raise  prices 
in  winter,  and  vendors’  stores  are  filled  to  overflowing  in  readiness  for 
the  harvest  they  hope  to  reap  from  their  own  foresight  and  the  habitual 
procrastination  of  their  supporting  friends. 

thorough  examination  should  be  made  of  pleasure  grounds,  planta¬ 
tions,  and  trees  now  in  connection  with  projected  alterations.  This 
overhauling  is  too  often  left  till  the  foliage  has  fallen,  and  consequently 
neither  the  thinning  of  trees  that  are  getting  too  crowded  nor  the 
arrangement  of  others  that  are  to  be  planted  is  well  done.  The  extent 
to  which  trees  should  be  thinned  cannot  be  so  well  determined  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year  as  just  when  their  season's  growth  is  completed. 
The  full  extent  of  the  crowding  can  then  be  seen  ;  but  in  midwinter, 
when  the  leaves  are  down,  the  crowding  is  not  apparent  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  thus  gardeners  and  foresters  are  not  allowed  to  do 
what  is  needed,  and  trees  and  plantations  are  spoiled.  Let  the  trees  for 
removal  be  marked  now,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  adhered  to  when 
the  time  arrives  for  doing  the  work.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  thousands 
of  trees  spoiling,  and  ornamental  plantations  going  to  ruin,  because 
owners  of  pleasure  grounds  and  directors  of  public  parks  are  afraid  to 
thin  the  trees.  This  policy  of  fear  is  a  fatal  policy,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
reversed  the  better.  Large  sums  are  expended  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 
labour  in  producing  a  jungle ;  the  magnificent  spscimens  that  adorn 
many  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
the  reward  of  a  very  different  system.  Modern  planters  might  advan¬ 
tageously  take  a  lesson  from  the  old-fashioned  arboriculturists  and 
landscape  men  of  the  past.  If  they  commence  at  once  they  may  learn 
the  alphabet  of  the  subject  before  the  leaves  fall ;  they  will  not  be  able 
to  see  the  letters  afterwards. 

Equally  in  the  disposition  of  trees  for  picturesque  effect  the  key  to 
the  work  should  be  mastered  now.  At  no  other  time  can  such  a  clear 
conception  be  formed  as  to  what  is  best  fitted  for  certain  positions  as 
when  trees  are  studied  in  their  autumn  garb.  All  planting  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  settled  now  clearly  and  definitely,  and  when  the  period 
for  carrying  out  the  plana  comes  round  the  work  will  proceed  with, 
alacrity. 
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OrcbardB  and  frsit  plantations  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
individual  trees  scrutinised,  so  that  their  exact  condition  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  best  line  of  treatment  determined  in  respect  to  removals, 
thinning,  root-piuning,  grafting,  or  whatever  is  suggested  as  best  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Fruit  trees  innumerable  are  habitually 
fruitless  because  the  disposition  of  the  branches  is  determined  at  the 
winter’s  pruning.  They  appear  to  be  thin  enough  then,  but  are  delusive 
when  leafless,  and  thin' looking  trees  in  winter  are  in  summer  a  thicket 
of  growths  and  constitutionally  imperfect  foliage.  This  applies  to  trees 
on  walls  as  well  as  to  bushes  and  pyramids,  for  the  evil  is  flagrant  all 
round,  but  not  in  all  gardens,  for  cultivators  who  grow  the  best  fruit  do 
what  all  others  are  now  invited  to  do — see  that  the  trees  are  not  crowded 
when  in  leaf,  the  disposition  of  the  branches  afterwards  is  quite 
immaterial. 

The  same  close  inspection  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees  under  glais  should 
be  made  without  delay.  It  is  not  too  much  to  fay  that  the  great  majority 
are  seriously  overcrowded,  and  half  the  laterals  of  the  former  and  growths 
of  the  latter  should  be  cut  away.  The  true  condition  of  Vines  and  Peach 
trees  can  be  seen  now,  it  will  soon  be  less  apparent.  But  let  no  one  think 
the  evil  is  removed  when  the  leaves  are  swept  away.  Faulty  enough 
many  of  these  were  through  want  of  space  for  development  and  light  for 
strengthening  their  tissues  ;  hut  after  they  are  gone  the  evil,  the  source 
of  their  imperiect  character,  remains — overcrowded  growths.  Look  very 
carefully  into  this  matter  at  once,  and  determine  on  a  method  for  future 
improvement  and  better  crops  of  finer  fruit  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  examination  that  is  advocated  must  extend  to  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden.  The  cropping  of  flower  beds  and  borders  for  another 
year  should  be  determined  before  the  occupants  of  the  current  season 
fade,  and  provision  be  made  accordingly  for  meeting  the  demand.  In 
the  absence  of  a  system  of  the  nature  indicated  space  is  occupied  in 
winter  with  plants  that  are  of  little  use  in  spring,  while  those  that  are 
wanted  are  not  to  be  found,  having  been  needlessly  and  thoughtlessly 
crowded  out.  It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  supply.  Unless  careful 
note  is  made  of  the  position,  and  the  season’s  wants  accurctely  balanced 
against  existing  and  prospective  crops,  an  alternate  glut  and  famine  are 
apt  to  result,  instead  of  a  steady  unbroken  supply  of  seasonable  produce. 

A  very  thorough  inspection  of  plants  in  pots  is  also  imperatively 
needed  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  surprising  to  see  so  much  space 
in  many  glass  structures  occupied  with  worthless  plants.  Miserable, 
disease-stricken,  and  insect-infested  “  specimens”  are  huddled  together 
on  the  more-tbe-merrier  system,  as  if  there  were  more  virtue  in  numbers 
than  anything  else.  A  well  considered  yet  courageous  clearing-out  plan 
is  sadly  needed  in  many  gardens  where  there  is  ”  room  for  nothing,”  and 
space  might  then  be  gained  for  something  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
cultivator  and  the  garden. — ExPeeientia  docet. 


LOCKE  PARK,  BAKNSLEY. 

To  the  munificence  of  the  Locke  family  the  public  of  Barnsley  owes 
Locke  Park,  the  highly  appreciated  boon  to  its  toiling  thousands.  In 
the  year  1861  the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Locke,  Civil  Engineer, 
purchased  a  field  of  17  acres,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  substantial 
wall,  laid  out,  planted,  and  presented  to  the  Barnsley  public  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Locke  also  invested  £1000  in  railway  stock, 
which  yearly  brings  in  a  sum  as  part  endowment  for  the  Park’s 
maintenance.  These  gifts  were  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  20  acres 
of  adjoining  land,  which  was  also  fenced  in,  laid  out,  planted,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Barnsley  public  by  Miss  McCreery,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Locke,  her  sister,  who  was  then  deceased.  A  further  highly  appreciated 
and  much  needed  addition  to  the  Park,  in  the  form  of  a  long  romantic 
piece  of  ground,  giving  a  convenient  entrance  to  the  south-west  corner, 
was  presented  by  Frederic  T.  V,  Wentworth.  Eeq.  This  piece  of  land 
also  opens  out  fine  views  of  Worsbro’  Dale,  including  the  finely 
timbered  Park  and  pleasure  grcuuds  of  noted  Stainbro,’  the  seat  of  the 
Wentworths. 

Public  parks  should  present,  in  the  variety  and  wealth  of  their 
furniture,  the  widest  scope  possible  for  the  study  of  the  daily  varying 
moods  of  Nature,  this  being  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  dusty  highway 
and  squalid  street,  not  only  giving  rest  or  recreation  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  providing  an  unmeasurable  power  as  a  civiliser  and  refining  educa¬ 
tional  agency.  In  these  respects  Lccke  Park  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  any  other,  whilst  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  absence  of 
any  signs  of  the  desecration  of  the  landscape  either  by  the  designer  or 
by  subsequent  meddling.  The  park  was  designed  and  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Barron  of  Elvaston,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  work  was 
well  done.  The  new  park  was  opened  in  1877,  so  that  the  nineteen 
years’  lapse  of  time  has  developed  the  ideas  of  the  designer,  and  the 
results  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  chief  entrance  is  in  Park  Road,  about  1 J  mile  from  the  Market 
Place.  The  roomy,  substantial,  and  comfortable  residence  of  the  park 
superintendent  flankn  the  handsome  gates,  and  directly  opposite  them 
stands  the  flower  garden  on  the  site  of  a  stone  quarry,  the  escarpment  on 
each  band  being  60  to  80  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the  skilful  manner  of 
treatment  it  is  difficult  to  realise  its  original  purpose.  By  throwing  back 
the  top  portions  steep  banks  have  been  formed  worked  into  bays  and  bold 
promontories,  here  and  there  the  rock  protruding  yet  clothed  with 
vegetation.  The  steep  banks  in  the  background  are  furnished  with 
imposing  specimens  one  above  the  other  of  Finns,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons, 
Aucubas,  and  Laurels  in  great  variety.  Lower  down  the  lesser  specimens 
are  mixed  vith  showy  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  Helianthemums,  and 


other  herbaceous  plants  of  a  bold  character.  Along  the  margin  seven 
rows  of  flowers  on  each  side  of  the  ravine  form  a  ribbon  border  the  entire 
length,  about  180  yards,  the  gracefully  curved  lines  for  such  a  distance 
adding  wonderfully  to  the  effect.  Broad  grass  margins  on  each  side  of 
the  serpentine  walk  widen  out  here  and  there  to  admit  of  a  series  of  beds,, 
gorgeous  in  their  autumn  prime,  culminating  at  the  head  of  the  ravine 
with  a  bold  geometrical  design  en  grass,  greatly  improved  by  the  grand 
background  in  the  deep  steep  bank  of  dark  foliage.  In  such  a  situation, 
and  in  so  fine  a  setting,  the  colours  come  out  especially  effective,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Heniball,  the  genial  bead  of  the  park  staff,  for 
thethorcugh  grasp  of  the  requirements  necessary  to  develop  the  fuR 
beauties  of  a  flower  garden,  which  for  its  exceptional  features  stamp  it 
as  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  charming. 

A  fine  fountain  provided  in  this  beautiful  spot  is  the  outcome  of  a 
subscription  of  £140,  raised  by  the  working  men  of  Barnsley  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  some  suitable  memorial  to  Miss  McCreery  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  her  generosity.  Facing  the  fountain  an  easy  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  site  of  the  statue  of  Joseph  Locke,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who 
was  born  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  but  at  the  age  of  four  years  he' 
was  removed  to  Barnsley,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  in  that  town.  He  was  afterwards  articled  to  Geo.  Stephenson, 
the  great  engineer  of  Newcastle,  and  became  most  eminent  in  his 
profession  under  Stephenson’s  tuition,  bis  talent  being  universally 
known  and  appreciated.  From  the  year  1847  Locke  represented 
He  niton  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  successful  career  be  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty -five  in  the  year  1860.  The  statue  is  considered  a 
striking  likeness,  and  was  executed  by  the  renowned  artist,  Baron 
Maroebetti.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of 
which  Mr.  Locke  had  been  President.  It  was  intended  to  be  erected  in, 
the  gardens  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  but  through  some  hitch 
with  the  authorities  this  arrangement  fell  through.  The  Locke  Park  in 
the  meantime  having  become  an  accomplished  fact  the  statue  found  ita 
proper  site,  which  was  selected  by  Maroebetti  himself.  In  presenting  it 
to  the  Locke  Park  Lord  Allred  Paget  gave  the  inaugural  address  on 
January  18th,  1866,  amid  the  widespread  rejoicings  of  the  Barnsley 
people. 

Starting  again  from  the  main  entrance  we  find  the  general  view  of 
the  park  cut  off  by  the  flower  garden  and  plantations  surrounding.  We 
therefore  pursue  our  way  to  the  left,  and  find  the  new  Park  spread  out 
before  us  in  fine  bold  undulations  stretching  away  upwards  to  its 
highest  elevation,  where  stands  the  striking  ornamental  tower  and 
observatory.  On  the  town  side  the  Park  is  shut  by  a  belt  of  timber 
faced  with  a  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  of  every  description.  When, 
once  within  the  Park  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  on  our  way  here  we 
had  a  few  minutes  previously  passed  through  a  large  town,  our  route 
flanked  by  the  squalid  streets  of  a  populous  mining  community. 
Between  this  noint  and  the  tower  the  intervening  space  to  the  right  and 
le't  give  the  impression  of  considerably  more  space  than  what  is  really 
the  case  ;  this  is  due  to  the  skilful  manner  of  treatment.  The  position 
of  the  walks  have  been  chosen  so  that  no  frittering  away  of  the 
landscape  has  resulted,  the  planting  and  grouping  so  managed  as  to 
give  diversified  vistas  and  grassy  glades  in  every  direction,  whilst  the 
varying  gradients  of  each  undulation  present  a  pleasing  variety  of  tone 
in  different  shades  of  green. 

Full  advantage  has  keen  taken  of  the  wide  scope  offered  by  so 
extensive  an  area  of  shrubberies  to  include  everything  worthy  of  a 
place,  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  tastefully  arranged  with  due 
proportions  of  each,  so  that  winter  or  summer  they  are  attractive  or  gay 
according  to  the  season.  The  Hollies  demand  a  special  reference.  All 
tbe  best  varieties  are  in  evidence  and  profusion  everywhere,  the  soil  and 
situation  suiting  all  alike.  Gold  and  silver  varieties  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
height,  whilst  some  of  tbe  broad-leaved  varieties  attain  double  these 
heights,  and  all  well  furnished  in  proportion.  Mr.  Hensball  gives  these 
fine  specimens  the  care  and  attention  they  deserve,  by  preventing 
encroachments  that  would  mar  their  beauty. 

On  a  lower  plateau  fronting  the  tower  we  come  to  another  flower 
garden  on  grass  in  a  large  oval  sunk  panel.  Upwards  of  twenty  large, 
beds  brighten  this  part  of  the  park.  This  is  a  fine  position,  viewing  the 
architectural  tower,  which  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace  rising  over 
75  feet  from  the  level.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  South-West  Ridings 
which  is  noted  for  its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery;  combining  hill  and 
dale,  rich  pasture  and  fertile  cornfields,  interspersed  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  forest  lands,  the  view  from  the  lantern  of  this  tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  imaginable. 

Noticing  the  absence  of  ornamental  water  in  tbe  park,  Mr.  Hensball 
informed  us  that  he  had  in  hand  a  scheme  to  remedy  this,  a  portion  of 
the  old  park  admirably  lending  itself  for  the  site  of  a  lake  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions.  Coming  round  to  the  glass  department  we  again  find 
Barnsley  people  worthily  seconding  the  munificent  gifts  of  the  Locke 
family  by  tbe  erection  of  a  conservatory,  costing  £350.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  in  the  form  of  propagating  house,  roomy  pits  and 
frames  for  the  storage  of  bedding  plants,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
found  Mr.  Hensball  busy  superintending  the  erection  and  heating  of  a 
fine  plant  stove  46  feet  by  21,  also  a  fernery  of  like  dimensions. 

Tbe  houses  are  gay  with  the  usual  summer  occupants,  and  we  found 
a  fine  collection  of  360  Chrysanthemums  coming  on,  promising  to  keep 
this  department  interesting  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  a  pleasing 
duty  to  congratulate  the  Barnsley  people  on  the  possession  of  so  fine  a 
property,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  they  have  in  the  person  of  their 
Park  superintendent  a  gentleman  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
duties  are  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  authorities,  who  have 
acknowledged  his  services  by  a  substantial  advance  of  salary. — .Azota. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — Though  there  is  only  one  event  of  horti* 
cultural  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  during  the 
coming  weeh,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  being  the  fruit  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  exhibition 
opens  on  Thursday,  October  Ist,  and  continues  over  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

-  Weather  in  London. — Though  we  have  not  to  record  a  week 

of  constant  rain,  the  days  have,  as  a  whole,  been  very  wet.  Sunday 
was  brilliantly  fine,  as  was  Monday  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the. rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  continued  almost  without  cei-sation 
until  midday  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  opened  windy  but  fine. 

-  The  Scarlet  “Geranium”  and  Mr,  Grant  Allen. — 

Differing  from  “  Ignoramus”  on  page  275,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  charming  article  by  Grant  Allen  on  page  243.  It  is  just  such  writing 
as  a  man  can  enjoy  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  garden.  To  most  of 
us  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  continue  our  study  of  botany,  which  too 
often  baa  to  give  way  to  the  more  exacting  necessities  of  our  daily  life. — 
•CoLviLE  Browne. 

-  Wellingtonias.  —  The  trees  spoken  of  by  “Wanderer” 

'.(page  276)  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  Basing  Park  must  be  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  Old  World.  In  running  the  tape  round  the  trunks  of  a 
few  of  the  Wellingtonias  here  I  find  the  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground 
to  be  12  feet  6  inches,  and  close  to  the  ground  17  feet  6  inches.  The 
measurement  of  the  Strathfieldsaye  specimen  of  17  feet  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground  is  the  best  I  have  seen  recorded.  It  has  certainly  found  a 
congenial  soil  and  atmosphere. — A.  Harding,  Orton. 

-  Cooper's  Black  Grape  Once  More. — I  take  the  liberty  of 

sending  you  a  bunch  of  Cooper’s  Black  Grape.  It  is  not  as  ripe  as  I 
would  wish,  but  perhaps  it  will  suit  the  purpose  you  have  in  view,  and 
help  yon  to  settle  once  for  all  v/bether  it  is  same  as  Gros  Maroc. — 
Wm.  Thompson,  Harristoicn  Gardens.  [We  were  long  ago  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  Cooper’s  Black  and  Gros  Maroc,  or  at  least  that 
Orapes  grown  under  those  names,  are  too  much  alike  for  exhibiting  in 
the  same  stand  of  distinct  varieties.  This  was  the  result  of  not  an 
examination  of  one  or  two  bunches,  but  fifty,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  berries  before  us  are  a  little  rounder  than  the  majority 
of  Gros  Marocs,  and  resemble  some  we  have  seen  at  Clovenfords,  but  all 
the  same,  we  have  had  undoubted  Gros  Marocs  as  round  as  these,  with 
others  having  somewhat  differently  shaped  berries  cut  from  the  same 
'Vine.] 

-  Market  Gardeners’  Measures. — A  curious  case  recently 

came  up  for  judgment  at  the  Brentford  Police  Court,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Court  has  a  wide  bearing  upon  the  customs  that  prevail  at  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets.  The  Inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
charged  a  market  gardener  at  Brentford  Market  with  having  in  his 
possession  an  unstamped  measure,  whereas  the  Act  provides  that  all 
“measures  of  capacity  shall  be  stamped.”  It  was  not  contended  that 
every  basket  used  'oy  market  gardeners  should  be  stamped,  but  that 
every  salesman  should  have  at  least  one  standard  and  stamped  measure 
in  his  possession.  In  the  present  case  a  man  asked  defendant  for  a 
“  bushel  of  Peas.”  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  choice  of  a  number  of 
baskets  filled  with  Peas,  and  for  one  of  these  he  paid  23.  He  purchased 
it  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  a  bushel  of  Peas,  but  did  not  ask  for 
it  to  be  measured,  nor  was  he  dissatisfied  in  any  way.  The  basket  was 
unstamped,  and  when  this  fact  was  pointed  out  to  the  defendant’s  sales¬ 
man  he  replied  there  was  no  necessity  to  stamp  it.  The  Inspector  then 
told  the  manager  to  get  the  measure  stamped,  but  as  no  action  was 
taken  the  present  summons  was  issued.  The  prosecution  offered  to 
withdraw  the  summons  if  the  defendant  would  promise  to  keep  a 
stamped  bushel  measure  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Biron,  for  the  defence, 
contended  that  the  basket  was  not  a  measure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
-Act,  but  was  simply  a  basket,  generally  known  as  a  “  sieve  ”  or  “  bushel.” 
The  Bench  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  basket  in  the  present 
instance  was  a  measure,  and  therefore,  should  have  been  stamped. 
Defendant  was  fined  203.  and  £3  lOs.  costs.  The  Bench  expressed  its 
'Willingness  to  grant  a  case. 


j  -  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Thomas  Batchelor,  under 

gardener  at  Berkswell  Hall,  near  Coventry,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  Mercote  Hall,  Hampton-in- Arden. 

-  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock. — We  are  informed  that  Mr,  Woodcock 

has  taken  on  lease  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  West  Humberstone,  Leicester, 
which  have  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Mawley,  and  contain  about  1400  feet  run  of  glass  houses  mainly  devoted 
to  flower  culture. 

-  Edinburgh  Show. — It  was  stated  in  your  report  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  show  that  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  were  first  for  the  six 
bunches  of  Grapes.  This  is  not  correct.  The  varieties  of  Grapes 
mentioned  were  placed  first,  but  they  were  shown  by  John  Leslie,  The 
Gardens,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  were 
placed  second,  their  varieties  being  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Gros  Maroc. — J.  L 

-  Shirley  Garde.vers’  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 

was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  Monday  the 
2l8t  inst.,  when  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided.  Mr.  T.  Lowns, 
Hon.  Sec.  Winchester  G.M  I.  Association,  gave  a  very  practical  discourse 
on  the  “  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops  in  Gardens,”  restricting  his  remarks 
to  the  Potato,  Carrot,  Beetroot,  and  Onion,  giving  valuable  hints 
on  their  cultivation  and  the  choice  of  different  varieties  to  suit  various 
soils. 

-  Desmodium  penduliflorum. — This  pretty  Japanese  shrub 

is  just  coming  into  flower  here.  Its  long  gracefully  arching  shoots 
bearing  Pea-shaped  flowers  of  violet  purple  look  very  pretty  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  have  it  planned  in  a  narrow  border  and  trained 
against  a  wall  facing  south-east,  where  it  grows  strongly  and  flowers 
every  year.  In  spring  it  gets  a  hard  pruning,  which  induces  it  to  send 
out  strong  shoots.  The  sandy  well  drained  soil  in  which  it  is  growing 
seems  to  suit  it  well.  Lovers  of  hardy  shrubs  ought  to  give  this 
Japanese  plant  a  trial. — D.  S.  Melville,  Poltalloch  Gardens,  N.B. 

-  Blue  Hydrangeas. — In  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Singleton 

Abbey,  near  Swansea,  are  to  be  seen  bushes  of  Hydrangeas  nearly  6  feet 
in  height,  with  foliage  sweeping  the  ground,  completely  covered  with 
huge  heads  of  deep  blue  flowers.  Where  the  plant  produces  blue  flower 
heads  in  the  natural  soil  it  is  generally  inclined  to  be  retentive,  and 
ironstone  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Such,  I  believe, 
is  the  case  at  Singleton.  Another  noteworthy  shrub  was  Rhododendron 
Falconer!,  fully  25  feet  high,  and  foliage  of  the  best,  which  must  indeed 
be  a  grand  sight  in  February,  and  worth  while  going  many  miles  to, see 
when  in  flower. — Visitor. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — The  subject  for  discussion  at 

the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Paxton  Society,  on 
Saturday  evening,  September  12th,  was  “  The  Dahlia.”  Notwithstanding 
the  very  unfavourable  weather  which  has  prevailed  for  some  weeks  there 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  display  of  Dahlias  of  every  variety — Show  and 
Fancy,  double  and  single  blooms,  Pompons,  Cactus,  and  they  were  well 
staged  and  much  admired  by  a  good  attendance  of  professional  and 
amateur  gardeners  and  others.  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  presided,  and  Lieutenant 
Goodyear  occupied  the  vice- chair.  Mr.  George  Hudson,  head  gardener 
at  Woolley  Park,  was  the  essayist,  and  he  read  a  brief,  interesting,  and 
practical  paper,  which  was  attentively  listened  to  and  much  appreciated. 
Mr.  Hudson  said  the  Dahlia  is  of  easy  culture  in  good  hands,  and  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  autumn  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  church  decora¬ 
tions,  After  referring  to  the  origin  and  introduction  of  the  Dahlia  into 
England,  he  remarked  that  he  scarcely  knew  any  flower  which  has  been 
JO  much  improved  as  the  Dahlia.  In  describing  the  mode  of  raising 
plants  from  seed,  he  said  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  good  temperature 
in  February,  potted  on  in  good  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  fine  sand  until 
April,  and  then  gradually  hardened  off  prior  to  being  bedded  out.  The 
treatment  of  tubers  was  also  fully  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Hudson  recom¬ 
mended  that  before  plants  were  bedded  out  their  quarters  should  be 
well  trenched  and  manured.  The  plants  should  be  placed  4  feet  apart, 
well  stacked  to  prevent  damage  by  wind,  and  an  inverted  plant  pot  with 
a  little  moss  or  cotton  wool  inside  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  each 
stake  to  catch  earwigs,  or  beanstalks  should  be  placed  near  the  plants; 
The  ground  should  be  well  mulched,  and  before  the  blooming  period 
liquid  manure  ought  to  be  given  occasionally.  Mr.  Hudson  gave  many 
other  cultural  directions  to  intending  Dahlia  growers,  and  recommended 
the  Pompon  Dahlias  as  the  most  profuse  bloomers  and  the  most  useful 
for  cutting.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  and  a  number  of 
questions  were  put  to  the  essayist  and  answered  by  him. 
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— —  PB^T8TEMOKS.~M6B8r8.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  send  na 
flowers  of  their  strain  of  Pentstemona.  The  blooms  are  of  considerable 
size  and  substance,  while  the  colouration  ia  particularly  varied.  The 
plants  are  splendidly  flowered,  and  the  strain  is  evidently  one  worthy  of 
careful  trial.  The  specimena  were  grown  from  aeeda  sown  in  January. 

— —  Mushrooms  in  Abundance.— The  crop  of  Mushrooms  which 
has  resulted  since  the  rain  came  after  the  dry  summer  has  been  quite 
phenomenal,  in  many  districts  the  fields  being  literally  smothered  with 
them.  One  farmer,  says  the  “  Rural  World,”  owing  to  the  glut  in  the 
local  markets,  sent  a  large  consignment  to  London,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  the  cheque  in  return  being  a  little  less  than 
the  railway  freight.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  no  diflSculty  this 
season  in  getting  the  “  real  thing”  in  the  way  of  Mushroom  ketchup. 

-  Cosmos  bipinnata.— I  agree  with  « A.  D.”  (page  252)  that 

this  plant  has  beautifully  and  finely  cut  drooping  foliage,  and  for  light¬ 
ness  and  elegance  where  nought  but  greenery  is  desirable  is  all  that  can 
be  wished  ;  but  when,  however,  it  is  grown,  as  in  my  case,  to  produce 
blossoms  as  well  as  leaves,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  garden  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  plants,  then  I  say  this  is  a  most  disappointing  subject. 
From  t^  8  plants  quoted  I  have  but  one  solitary  bloom—  -a  poor  result  in 
my  opinion,  and  one  not  encouraging  to  the  future  growth  of  this  annual. 
— E.  M. 

— —  A  Correction.— You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  make  two 
corrections  of  flips  of  the  pen  occurring  in  the  notes  of  a  visit  to  Carton 
on  pages  2i8-9.  For  Hypericum  coris,  H.  calycinum  should  have  been 
written  ;  and  for  Clonsilla,  Leixlip  station  should  have  appeared. 
H.  calycinum  ia  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
At  Carton  Park  ;  but  to  those  who  know  the  little  Heath-like  H.  coris 
it  would  be  evident  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere.  The  little 
station  of  Leixlip  showed  so  much  love  of  flowers  on  the  part  of  its 
courteous  station  master  that  I  regret  a  s'ip  of  the  pen  which  gives  to 
another  any  praise  so  justly  due  to  him. — S.  Arnott. 

-  Keep  off  the  Grass. — The  Duke  of  Norfolk  entertained  a 

Catholic  League  excursion  party  from  South  London,  some  1200  strong, 
at  Arundel  Park,  recently,  and  presided  over  the  dinner.  Before  dinner 
a  rather  funny  incident  occurred.  Warnings  to  keep  ofli  the  grass  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  were  generally  obeyed.  One  person,  in  a  soft 
felt  bat  and  reefer  jacket,  was  observed  crossing  the  sward,  Come  cff 
the  grass,”  said  a  woman  sharply,  ”  ’Tis  the  likes  of  you  that  gets  poor 
people  a  bad  name.  Can’t  you  see  it’s  forbidden  7”  The  pfcrscn  went 
on  smiling,  but  the  woman’s  surprise  was  laughable  to  see  when  she 
found  at  the  dinner  she  had  been  abusing  the  duke  himself. 

*  Torquay  Gardeners’  Association. — We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  this  Association’s  winter  session.  This 
is  reproduced  below,  and  the  subjects,  as  will  be  seen,  are  varied  and 
useful  to  the  craft.  Programme,  189G — 97.  The  meetings  will  he  held 
in  the  Abbey  Road  Lecture  Hall,  at  8  P.M.  Lady  subscribers  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association  may  be  admitted.  The  library  is  open  to 
members  free.  Friday,  October  2nd,  Dr.  R.  Hamilton  Ramsay ;  Presi¬ 
dential  address.  Friday,  October  16th,  Mr.  T.  Viccars,  F.G.S.,  Principal 
of  Torquay  Public  College,  will  lecture  on  “The  World’s  Water 
System.”  Wednesday,  October  28th,  Grand  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
the  Bath  saloons.  Members  will  be  admitted  free.  Lecture  on  “  The 
Chrysanthemum  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  with  special  lime-light  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Smale.  Friday,  November  13ih,  Mr.  W.  H.  Veale, 
of  The  Elms  (Mrs.  C.  Ichabod  Wright),  ‘’Chrysanthemums:  Howto 
Grow  Big  Blooms.”  Friday,  November  27ih,  Mr.  H.  R.  Jone?,  of 
Kya  Lami  (F.  P.  T.  Struben,  Esq.),  “Apples  and  other  Hardy  Fruits.” 
Friday,  December  lltb,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder,  of  Ponsonby  (Mrs.  Trevor 
Barkley),  “  Soils  and  Manures.”  1897.— The  fifth  annual  dinner  will 
be  held  early  in  January.  Due  notice  of  date,  &c.,  will  be  given. 
Friday,  January  loth,  Chas.  H.  Wade,  Eeq.,  M  A.,  D.P.H.,  F.G.S.,  will 
lecture  on  "  Parasitism  in  the  Vegetable  World.  ”  Friday,  January  29ib, 
Mr.  J.  Kiiton  of  Frogmore  (Rev.  0.  C.  Huntley),  “Culture  of 
Gloxinias.”  Friday,  February  12th,  Mr.  H.  A.  Garrett,  Borough 
Surveyor,  “Public  Gardens.”  Friday,  February  26tb,  Mr.  G.  Lee  of 
Upt3n  Leigh  (Miss  Lavers),  “Orchid  Growing  :  Notes  on  the  Culture 
of  Ccelogynes  and  Pleiones,”  (fourth  paper).  Friday,  March  12ih,  Mr. 
J.  Sloman  of  Braddon  Tor  (Major-General  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  C.B  ), 
“Pot  Culture  of  Spring-blooming  Bulbs.”  Wednesday,  March  24h,’ 
grand  spring  flower  show  will  be  held  about  this  date.  Friday, 
March  26th,  Mr.  W.  French  of  Grove  Gardens,  “  Narcissi  and  DaSodils.” 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  for  election  of  oflScers,  Committee,  &c.,  will  be 
held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  Due  notice  of  date  will  be  given. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Smale,  laaline.  Avenue  Road,  Torquay. 


I  - Vegetables  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. — “  D.”  (page  272>> 

cannot  have  perused  the  prize  schedule  of  the  N.C.S.  ox  he  would  know 
who  the  judges  appointed  for  the  task  in  November  are.  For  the- 
information  of  “  D.”  I  give  the  names  as  copied  from  the  schedule — 
namely,  Mr,  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syoni 
House,  Now  “  D.”  can  decide  in  his  own  mind  if  the  adjudicators 
are  likely  to  be  correct,  or  perhaps  he  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  others  more  competent  (to  himself).— Nous  Vereons. 

-  Death  of  an  Orchid  Collector.  —  It  is  with  regret  we 

learn  that  Mr.  Richard  Carnow,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Messrs- 
H.  Low  &  Co.’s  Orchid  collectors,  died  on  his  way  home  on  August 
26th.  Mr.  Curnow  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Clapton  firm  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  of  that  per’od  had  spent  nineteen  in  travellings 
in  various  countries  for  Orchids  and  new  plants.  He  contracted 
malarial  fever  about  three  months  ago,  and  was  returning  to  England 
during  his  convalescence,  but  succumbed  to  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the 
date  named. 

-  Spawning  Pastures  foe  Mushrooms. — I  was  interested  in 

a  note  by  “  A.  D.,”  on  page  253  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  in  which 
he  says,  “  What  is  needed  is  that  spawning  of  the  best  pastures  for 
Mushroom  production  should  not  be,  as  it  were,  left  to  chance,  but  be 
done  artificially,  so  as  to  secure  constant  crops.”  Now,  as  one  of  your 
readers,  I  should  be  pleased  if  “A.  D.”  would  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
best  wsy  to  do  this.  Several  years  ago  we  went  to  considerable  expense 
with  one  of  our  pastures  with  spawning  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
but  there  were  no  more  Mushrooms  than  usual  appeared  in  the  autumn. 
Probably  we  did  not  go  to  work  ia  the  right  way,  so  should  like  “  A.  D.’” 
to  explain. — I.  G. 

-  The  Choice  of  Apples. — “An  Old  Provincial  Judge”  on 

page  272  gives  some  sound  advice  on  this  subject.  I  regard  it  as  a  great 
m'stake  to  plant  too  many  sorts  of  Apples  in  quantity  of  each  before 
first  proving  their  suitableness  for  the  soil  and  locality.  Too  man^ 
persons  there  are  who,  when  they  have  say  fifty  trees  to  plant,  select 
almost  as  many  sorts.  Now,  if  they  could  first  ascertain  by  some  meana 
which  are  desirable  in  the  particular  neighbourhood ,  so  many  failures 
could  not  be  chronicled.  In  alluding  to  Lord  Suffield  being  but  an 
enlarged  Keswick  Codlin,  I  gather  “  An  Old  Provincial  Judge  ”  looks 
upon  the  latter  as  superior  to  the  former.  In  some  gardens  one  will 
flourish  while  the  other  will  fail.  Certainly  for  market  purposes  Keswick 
Codlin  fails  to  be  appreciated,  while  Lord  Suffield  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  fruiterers  in  the  early  part  of  the  Apple  season.  With  me  neither 
is  a  success,  both  give  us  fair  crops.  I  have  supplanted  both  by  Lord 
Grosvenor,  which  succeeds,  I  may  say,  gloriously  in  our  romewhat  heavy 
soil.  Of  all  early  Apples  for  kitchen  use  I  prefer  this,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  from  being  well  enough  known. — E.  M. 

-  Dry  Periods.  —  We  take  the  following  from  “  Symons’a 

Meteorological  Magazine  ”  for  September  “  Dnder  date  of  August  lat,. 
Mr.  G,  J.  Symons  wrote  to  ‘  The  Times  ’  pointing  out  that  at  Camden 
Square — (1)  The  rainfall  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1896  (8  27  inche8>’ 
is  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  for  the  thirty-seven  years — 1359-95. 
(2)  Oat  of  the  thirty-eight  years,  1859-96,  there  are  only  eight  in  which 
the  fall  for  the  first  seven  months  did  not  exceed  10  inches,  only  three 
of  these  cases  occurring  in  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  the  period, 
while  five  cases  occur  in  the  last  ten  years.  (3)  The  average  for  the 
first  seven  mouths  during  the  twenty-eight  years,  1859-86,  is  14  24  inches, 
while  during  the  ten  years,  1887-96,  it  is  only  11’65  inches.  (4)  There 
has  been  no  month  since  1880  with  a  rainfall  exceeding  5  inches,  or 
with  a  fall  of  thrice  the  average.  Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  James 
M .  Fraser  of  Lochmaddy,  in  the  Hebrides,  writes — ‘  The  average  rainfall 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  twelve  years,  1834-95,  inclusive,  is 
27  78  inches.  This  year  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months  is  34  86  inches. 
Again,  though  the  average  for  the  first  eight  months,  1884-89,  inclusive, 
is  25’46  inches,  the  average  for  the  first  eight  months,  1890-95,  inclusive, . 
is  SO  11  inches.  These  figures  show  that  there  is  a  heavy  yearly  increase 
in  the  rainfall  in  tbis  district  in  the  first  eight  months  in  each  year. 

I  mention  this  with  special  reference  to  your  ccmmunication  to  the 
“  Times  ”  about  the  beginning  of  August,  on  the  increasing  deficiency  in 
the  rainfall  in  the  London  district  in  the  early  months  of  the  past 
number  of  years.  My  figures  are  from  a  table  which  I  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  I  only  regret  that  my  records  do  not  go  further  back  than 
1884.  It  is  strange  that  the  London  deficiency  should  be  made  up  here 
— the  opposite  extreme  of  the  kingdom.’  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  deficiency  in  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  extending  over  several  years,  being,  in  a  sense,  compensated- 
by  a  similar  excess  in  another  district.” 
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-  Hobsforth  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society.— At  tbe 

ordinar/  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Monday  evening  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  Pratt  Clark  rend  a  paper  on  the  “  Dahlia,”  treating  his 
anbject  in  an  Interesting,  and,  from  the  grower’s  point  of  view,  an 
exhaustive  manner.  Mr.  Clark  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
as  he  pointed  out  the  merits  first  of  one  variety  then  of  another,  he 
having  a  large  number  of  excellent  blooms  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  paper.  A  good  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  after 
which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Clark. 

- -  Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  the  Eablies. — Mr.  W.  J. 

Godfrey,  the  well-known  grower  of  Exmonth,  has  forwarded  to  us 
specimens  of  the  above  new  variety— one  that  is  of  decided  merit.  The 
flowers  were  of  capital  size,  and  had  been  taken  from  plants  carrying 
six  to  eight  blooms  each.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  flower : — 
The  blooms  are  pure  white,  the  florets  incurve  and  twist  in  a  very 
pretty  manner.  It  may  be  specially  recommended  for  decorative 
purposes  or  cut  flowers  for  market,  allowing  the  plant  to  produce  from 
six  to  twenty  blooms,  according  to  the  size  of  blooms  required. 

- Aponogetum  distachyon  (Cape  Pond  Flower). — In  the 

spring  of  this  year  we  naturalised  this  beautiful  sweet-scented  aquatic 
plant  in  a  ditch  which  intersects  one  of  the  woodland  walks.  The  water 
is  about'  2  feet  deep  and  almost  stagnant,  the  mud  bottom  being  well 
enriched  with  fallen  leaves.  Shortly  after  being  planted  it  commenced 
to  grow  quickly  and  flower.  The  several  clumps  are  now  strong  and 
flowering  freely,  and  scores  of  seedlings  have  sprung  up.  We  have  also 
the  Aponogeton  in  a  water  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  where  it 
grows  and  flowers  well,  never  getting  any  protection.  It  is  an  aquatic 
which  ought  to  be  put  in  water  about  2  feet  deep. — D.  S.  Melville 
Poltalloch  Gardens,  N.B. 

-  The  Potato  was  the  subject  of  the  lecture  given  to  the 

members  of  the  Wormley,  Cheshunt  and  Broxbourne  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  inst.,  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Mr.  Neil  Mackenzie  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  as  used  in  the  Surrey 
County  Council  lectures,  a  .d  by  some  capital  tubers  in  variety,  kindly 
sent  by  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  also  sent  for  distribu¬ 
tion  several  copies  of  Mr.  A,  W.  Sutton’s  illustrated  lecture  on  the  same 
subject.  Dealing  cursorily  with  the  history  and  habitat  of  the  original 
species,  the  subject  of  propagation  by  seed,  and  by  tubers,  selection,  and 
preservation  of  seed  tubers,  of  preparation  of  soil,  of  planting,  after 
cultivation,  varieties,  and  finally  treatment  to  minimise  the  effects  of 
the  disease,  the  nature  and  operations  of  which  were  also  fully  described. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

-  Education  in  Russia. — A  very  interesting  feature  of 

primary  education  in  Russia  is  the  establishment  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  small  farms,  orchards,  and  kitchen  gardens  in  connection 
with  many  primary  schools,  especially  in  the  villages.  The  land  for 
such  model  gardens,  or  farms  on  a  small  scale,  was  mostly  obtained 
through  free  grants  from  the  village  communes,  and  occasionally  from 
the  neighbouring  landlords,  while  the  expenses  are  covered  by  very 
small  money  grants  from  the  country  and  district  councils  (zemstvos). 
To  take  one  province  in  South  Russia — namely,  Ekaterinoslav,  we 
see  from  the  biennial  report  just  issued  that  not  only  has  almost 
every  school  an  orchard  and  kitchen  garden  for  tbe  use  of  the 
schoolmaster,  but  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  in  the  province 
(227  out  of  504)  are  already  in  possession  of  small  model  kitchen 
gardens,  orchards,  tree  plantations,  or  farms,  at  which  gardening, 
sylviculture,  and  sericulture  are  regularly  taught.  The  teaching 
is  mostly  given  by  the  schoolmasters,  who  themselves  receive 
instruction  in  these  respective  branches  at  courses  voluntarily  attended 
in  the  summer,  or  occasionally  by  some  practical  specialist  of  tbe 
neighbourhood.  The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  being  mostly  treeless, 
special  attention  is  given  to  tree  plantations,  and,  next,  to  silkworm 
culture.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  227  school  farms  or  gardens  attains 
283  acres,  and  they  contained,  in  1895,  111,000  fruit  trees  and 
238,300  planted  forest  trees,  nearly  14,000  of  the  former  and  42,000 
of  the  latter  having  been  diitribntefl  free  among  the  pupils  during 
the  same  year.  The  money  grants  for  these  227  gardens  were  very 
small— *.e.,  a  little  over  three  hundred  pounds  (£314).  Besides,  over  a 
thousand  bee  hives  are  kept,  partly  by  the  schoolmasters  and  partly 
by  the  children,  and  some  schools  had  vineyards  in  connection  with 
them.  This  movement  has  widely  spread  over  different  provinces  of 
Central  Russia,  where  the  culture  of  cereals  dominates  at  the  school 
farms,  while  in  Caucasia  attention  is  especially  given  to  the  silkworm 
culture  and  the  culture  of  the  Vine. — (“Nature.”) 


-  Phyoelius  capensis.— Mr.  Arnott  (page  245)  refers  to  this 

“  Cape  Figwort.”  I  have  grown  it  for  the  last  seventeen  years  in 
the  open  border  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  it  always  succeeds 
without  any  trouble,  giving  a  full  crop  of  its  bright  looking  blossoms  in 
August  and  September.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  division  of 
the  roots.  I  may  add  that  this  plant  is  somewhat  partial  to  shade» 
especially  during  such  a  summer  as  that  experienced  this  year. — E.  M. 

-  A  Curious  Dahlia.— a  triple  Show  Dahlia  of  uncommon 

appearance  was  exhibited  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Carr  of  Croydon. 
The  inflorescence  consisted  of  three  large  blooms,  placed  back  to  back, 
and  thoroughly  joined  at  the  apex  of  a  single  stout  footstalk  which 
rendered  the  flower  the  appearance  of  an  owl’s  head,  which  could  be 
readily  distinguished.  The  flowers  were  vertical  instead  of  horizontal, 
and  together  they  presented  a  curious  appearance,  as  no  involucre  could 
be  detected  until  the  flower  began  to  fall  to  pieces.— H.  C. 

- Bramlky's  Seedling  Apple.  —  Three  young  trees  of  this 

useful  Apple  have  borne  fruit  freely  this  year.  They  were  grafted  a  few 
years  ago  on  stocks  raised  from  pips  of  the  Keswick  Codlin.  A  pruned 
bush  tree  a  few  years  older  than  the  above,  and  worked  on  the  Crab 
stock,  although  healthy  and  making  good  growth,  has  not  borne  much 
fruit.  I  consider  this  variety  one  of  the  best  for  winter  use.  With  me 
it  comes  clean  and  bright,  and  a  useful  kitchen  size.  It  will  do  well  as 
standards.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  loam  resting  on  gravel.— A.  Harding. 

- Begonia  Basing  Park.— This  is  used  largely  for  bedding  at 

Basing  Park,  Hants,  and  was  raised  several  years  since  by  the  gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Smythe,  who  crossed  the  fibrous  rooted  weltoniensis  with  one  of 
the  smaller  flowered  tuberous  rooted  section.  It  has  narrow  leafage  and 
smallish  fine  petalled  flowers  of  a  bright  magenta  hue.  Its  height  out¬ 
doors  in  the  beds  is  about  16  inches.  As  a  mass  or  bedding  plant 
beautiful,  persistent,  and  withstanding  drought  or  rain  equally  well, 
it  can  hardly  be  excelled.  It  is,  I  think,  even  more  effective  than  is  the 
well-known  Worthiana,  to  which  in  habit  and  floriferousneiB  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Propagation  is  done  in  the  spring  entirely  by 
division  of  the  tubers  after  they  have  broken  growth  in  warmth,  but  of 
course  it  could  be,  if  desired,  much  more  rapid.  When  Geraniums  and 
other  bedding  plants  were  under  the  heavy  rains  looking  miserable,  this 
beautiful  Begonia  was  unhurt. — A, 

_  Relief  House. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  maintaining  a 

collection  of  plants  under  glass  is  the  necessity  from  time  to  time  of 
repairing  and  repainting  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown.  For  this 
purpose  the  houses  have  to  be  emptied  and  the  plants  removed.  They 
inevitably  suffer  severely  from  being  crowded  and  stowed  away  in  places 
quite  unsuitable  to  their  cultivation.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  H.M. 
Office  of  Works  built  last  year  in  one  of  the  private  cultural  departments 
of  the  establishment  (“  Melon  Yard  ’’)  a  “  relief  house.”  This  structure 
is  66  feet  long,  23  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  7  inches  in  height  at  the  ridge. 
It  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  in  order  to  admit  as  much  light  as 
possible,  copper  glazing  by  Messrs.  Rendle  was  adopted  for  the  lights* 
Any  collection  can  now  be  transferred  at  short  notice  to  the  “  relief 
house,”  where  it  will  be,  though  not  accessible  to  the  public,  safe  from 
injury  till  its  original  quarters  are  again  available  for  occupation,— 
(“  Kew  Bulletin.”) 

_  Conveyance  op  Farm  Produce.— When  tbe  Great  Eastern 

Railway  last  December  commenced  their  cheap  conveyance  of  farm 
produce,  their  previous  arrangements  with  other  companies  competing — 
or  supposed  to  be  competing — with  them  precluded  their  extending  the 
system  to  several  important  places  on  their  lines.  Aylsham,  Cromer, 
Fakenham,  Hertford,  Lynn,  North  Walsham,  Norwich,  Reepham,  South- 
end,  Wisbech,  and  Yarmouth  were  all  excluded.  Arrangements  have 
now,  however,  been  made  with  other  companies,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
October  these  limitations  will  be  removed,  and  their  spirited  policy, 
which  has  met  with  great  success,  will  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Eastern  system.  One  step  in  this  direction  has  led  to  others.  Not  only 
have  the  Company  issued  lists  of  producers  willing  to  deal  directly  with 
consumers,  but  they  have  now  made  a  move  beyond  this.  In  many  cases 
small  farmers  and  other  poultry  breeders  have  had  luch  a  demand  for 
fowls  and  eggs  from  would-be  customers  that  they  have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  meet  it.  In  order  to  help  them  keep  pace  with  the 
demand,  the  Company  have  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  certain  valuable  “Hints  on  Poultry-keeping”  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  piper.  These  are  being  distributed  extensively  over  the 
agricultural  districts  served  by  their  lines  as  a  means  of  increasing 
production.  They  organise  a  system  of  specially  cheap  conveyance  for 
produce,  they  sell  the  boxes  to  pack  it  in,  and  now  they  are  showing  the 
cottagers  and  small  farmers  how  to  raise  the  produce. 
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Rose  Muriel  Grahame. 


Ix  my  notes  on  new  Roses  lately,  I  said  that  this  pretty  Rose  was  a 
sport  from  The  Bride.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  really  a  sport  from 
Catharine  Mermet,  and  therefore  not  a  daughter  but  a  sister  of  The 
Bride.  I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  much  difference,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  be  quite  accurate  in  such  matters.  It  is  said  also  to  be  more  vigorous 
in  growth  than  The  Bride. — D,,  Deal. 

Rose  Showing— The  Duplicate  Question. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  the.  opinion  of  experts  as  to  the  following  : — 
There  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Aberdeen  a  stand  of  thirty-six  Rose  blooms,  in  which  appeared  one 
bloom  named  “La  France,’’  and  another  “Climbing  La  France.’’  The 
wording  of  the  schedule  is  thirty-six  H  P.  Roses  “dissimilar.’’ 

The  stand  referred  to  was  awarded  first  prize,  and  we  being  of 
opinion  that  the  above  two  named  Roses  are  identical,  lodged  protest, 
which  the  Committee  dismissed.  The  idea  both  of  Judges  and  Committee 
was  said  to  be,  that  althoagh  one  coaid  not  observe  any  difference 
between  the  two  specimens  shown,  still  they  must  be  distinct,  as  the 
plant  of  one  is  of  a  climbing  habit  while  the  other  is  dwarf  1 

Now  such  is  not  the  practice  of  the  National  Rose  Society  or  of  the 
R.H.S.,  who  both  lay  down  in  their  rules  for  judging  that  such  blooms 
are  to  be  classed  as  the  same  variety.  Besides,  the  exhibitors  of  the 
stand  in  question  are  members  of  the  N.R.S.,  and  should  they  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  its  rules  whenever  exhibiting  ? — James 
Cocker  &  Sons. 

Rose  Exhibitions  and  the  Railway  Companies. 

In  looking  through  the  columns  of  yoar  journal  dated  August  27th, 
I  find  (page  198)  a  correspondent  complaining  of  excesses  being  charged 
on  Rose  boxes  conveyed  to  Rose  exhibitions  by  railway  companies,  a 
complaint  I  am  surprise!  has  not  been  made  before  this. 

I  think  it  a  great  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  consider¬ 
ing  (as  your  correspondent  says)  that  it  is  the  exhibitors  who  make  the 
shows.  One  thing  is  very  evident — if  there  were  no  exhibitors  there 
would  be  no  shows,  and  if  there  were  no  shows  there  would  be  no  need 
for  excursion  trains  running  thereto,  consequently  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  would  find  their  financial  returns  materially  reduced  ;  therefore 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  railway  companies  to  reasonably  consider  the 
matter,  and  to  discontinue  their  demands  for  excess. 

I  think  that  if  the  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were  to 
take  the  matter  up  aod  communicate  with  the  managers  or  directors  of 
the  several  railway  companies,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
such  concession  made  I  would  even  go  further  than  that,  and 
modestly  ask  that  all  Rose  exhibitors  attending  any  show  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  conveyed  for  both  journeys  at  single  fare.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  They  do  it  for  the  public  in  the  way  of  excursions, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  predicting  if  they  were 
approached  on  the  subject  the  request  would  be  granted.  May  I  ask 
the  N.R.S.  Committee  to  make  an  effort  on  this  point?  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  all  exhibitors. — M.  W, 


A  HARDY  PLANTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  279.) 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

Dublin  and  its  environs  are  well  supplied  with  tramways  for  the 
advantage  of  those  who  are  economical  from  choice  or  necessity,  or  who 
are  not  exactly  disposed  to  trust  themselves  to  iLe  skill  of  the  drivers  of 
the  Irish  jaunting  cars  or  the  surefooted  ness  of  their  horses. 

We  Scotsmen  are  generally  credited  with  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
over  “  the  bawbees,”  but  I  shall  not  say  which  of  the  above  reasons 
decided  me  to  take  the  useful  and  comfortable  car  from  Nelson’s  Pillar 
in  Sackville  Street  on  my  way  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 
However  that  may  be,  early  on  a  Saturday  forenoon  one  who  is  a 
“  crank  ”  on  the  subject  of  hardy  flowers  might  have  been  seen  on  the 
top  of  a  Glasnevin  car.  A  good  run,  which  was  a  welcome  contrast  to 
that  on  the  steam  tram  the  previous  day,  took  me  to  my  destination, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  under  the  exceptionally  able  guardianship 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  the  well-known  curator,  and  deep  in  the 
examination  of  an  unusually  large  collection  of  Saxifrages  and  other 
rock  plants  which  are  grown  as  reserves  in  pots. 

As  an  old  Scotch  lady  once  said  to  roe  of  my  rock  plants,  they  are 
“twittery  wee  things  just  like  wild  things,”  but  have  a  great  fascination 
for  many,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Moore  has  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Saxifrages,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  their  points 
and  ways.  One  can  only  note  briefly  a  few  of  the  plants  in  this  part  of 
the  gardens.  Saxifrages  were  very  numerous,  many  seldom  seen  being 
among  them.  Among^lhose  observed  were  S.  bulbifera,  of  very  neat 
habit,  and  only  received  from  Kew  this  year ;  S.  capillaris,  S.  aretioides 
primulina,  S.  luteo-viridis,  S.  Guadini,  and  others.  Sedums  and  Semper- 


vivnms  are  also  largely  grown,  among  the  former  being  S.  monregalense. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  side  by  side  the  two  varieties  of 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  the  one  turning  reddish,  and  the  other 
always  keeping  its  greenish  colour.  Other  rock  or  border  plants  here 
were  Arenarias  biflora  and  multicaulis,  Draba  Murcelli,  Dianthua 
alpinus,  Campanula  elatines,  a  very  dwarf  and  pretty  species,  seldom 
seen  ;  Potentillas  opaca  and  alchemilloides,  the  rare  Schizorodon 
soldanelloides  from  Japan,  a  plant  all  lovers  of  alpines  will  desire  to 
possess  ;  Haplocarpha  Leichtlini,  Astericus  mauritanicus,  Pelargonium 
Endlicheranum,  Draba  Maweana,  and  many  others.  There  were  also 
many  shrubs,  including  Olearia  Ganni  and  the  rare  0.  insiguis,  the 
hardiness  of  the  latter  not  being  yet  tested. 

Leaving  this  interesting  reserve  garden  we  passed  to  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  plants  in  front  of  the  houses,  among  theso  being  Ranun¬ 
culus  Lyalli,  which  Mr.  Moore  informed  me  flowers  at  Glasnevin.  I 
was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  flower  in  the  open  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  which  was  recently  figured  in 
the  Journal.  It  was  most  attractive  with  its  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  many  oftthe  visitors  to  the  gardens  took 
notice  of  it.  Another  plant  grown  here  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
in  flower.  This  is  Dicentra  chrysantha,  a  yellow  Lyreflower  which  has 
frequently  been  imported  from  California,  but  which  few  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  succeed  with.  The  much-talked-of  Ostrowskia  magnifica  was  in 
bloom,  but  its  appearance  was  such  as  to  reconcile  one  to  past  failures. 
The  flowers  were  pretty,  but  the  foliage  withers  before  the  flowers  open 
at  Glasnevin,  and  Mr.  Moore  does  not  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  this 
plant. 

A  look  at  the  fine  Victoria  Regia,  not  then  in  flower,  was  an  accept¬ 
able  variety,  and  I  was  almost  stopped  in  my  progress  by  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring  of  the  exquisite  Nymphtei  stelhta  in  a  tank  in  the  same 
house.  The  variety  known  as  the  “  Berlin  variety  ”  was  even  more 
beautiful,  while  the  lovely  flower  of  Nelumbium  speciosum  was  so 
charming  that  I  was  loth  to  leave  it.  There  were,  however,  flowers  out¬ 
side  more  in  my  way,  so  we  had  to  leave  for  them. 

The  Thistle-like  Gundelia  Tournefoiti  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  Nymphasa,  but  the  next  plants  I  noted  were  both 
interesting  and  beautiful.  These  were  the  hardy  Crinums,  of  which 
there  are  several  at  Glasnevin,  among  them  being,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
C.  Moorei,  first  grown  successfully  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Moore  at 
Glasnevin,  and  named  in  his  honour  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  By  way  of 
parenthesis  one  may  be  allowed  to  remark  upon  the  happy  selection 
made  in  the  appointment  of  his  son,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  as  curator  in 
succession  to  his  distinguished  father.  I  was  too  late  to  see  the  most  of 
these  Crinums,  which  were  splendidly  grown;  but  I  had  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  seeing  in  bloom  the  new  C.  yemense  from  Arabia,  with  white 
flowers,  which  were  noted  at  the  time  as  being  “  very  fine.” 

In  front  of  the  houses  my  attention  was  attracted  by  some  of  the 
Alstidmerias,  the  orange-coloured  A.  revoluta  being  exceedingly  fine, 
and  a  mass  of  A.  Diazi  with  lovely  pink  flowers  quite  a  treat  to  see.  A 
run  through  several  of  the  houses,  in  one  of  which  were  some  special 
pets  of  Mr.  Mocra’s,  the  South  Afiican  and  Australian  Droserae,  before 
whose  superior  attractions  our  native  Sundews  may  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  As  1  saw  them  with  the  sun  shining  through  the  drops  of  water 
with  which  they  were  hanging,  they  seemed  as  if  bedecked  with 
diamonds. 

The  bog  garden  and  the  lake  with  its  Water  Lilies  were  also  visited, 
and  here  I  received  not  only  mneh  pleasure  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  but  also  instruction.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me  to  see  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  spikes  of  Primula  Poissoni,  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  growing  in 
the  bog  garden,  and  flooded  in  winter.  I  have  previomly  spoken  of 
Iris  Easmpferi  as  grown  at  Glasnevin  under  the  same  conditions,  and  1 
am  certain  that  no  one  who  has  seen  these  exquisite  Irises  in  full  flower 
would  not  long  to  have  flowers  like  these. 

The  new  Water  Lilies  are  largely  grown  at  Glasnevin  also,  and  no 
more  beautiful  surroundings  could  they  have  than  there,  where  the 
grounds,  admirably  kept  yet  so  naturally  planted  with  established  trees, 
add  to  the  picture  presented  by  the  placid  water,  on  which  calmly  float 
the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  Nymphseas,  among  which  sre  their  charming 
flowers.  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  season  to  see  the  many  bulbous 
plants  planted  in  the  grass,  but  those  who  know  their  effect  in  such 
places  as  Kew  can  understand  bow  beautiful  Glasnevin  must  be  when 
the  early  bulbs  are  in  bloom. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  rockery  recently  con¬ 
structed  for  the  hardy  Ferns,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  still  further 
•  xtend.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  with  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
these,  but  the  beauty  or  curiosity  of  so  many  of  the  new  forms  was  so 
great  that  had  I  not  been  up  to  the  ears  in  other  hardy  plants  I  would 
I  ave  been  sorely  tempted  to  engage  in  their  cultivation — a  temptation 
often  felt.  Many  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe’s  new  ones  were  here,  some  of 
exquisite  grace,  oir  wonderfully  altered  from  tb<j  original  spec  es.  Todea 
superba,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  with  a  sheet  of  glass  over  it,  wag 
very  beautiful. 

The  rock  garden  was  next  visited,  and  a  good  many  notes  taken, 
of  which  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  before  me  forbid  making  full 
use.  Hieraciam  gymnocepbalum,  with  fice  woolly  leaves,  was  attractive. 
Severa*  new  Acsenas  were  also  seen,  among  them  being  A.  Buchanan! 
with  pretty  leaves  of  a  pea-green  colour.  The  Mexican  shrub,  Abelia 
floribunda,  was  very  beautiful  with  its  rosy  purple  flowers.  Cistus 
florentinus  looked  very  happy,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
Teucrium  fruticans,  with  flowers  of  pale  blue.  Euphorbia  rpinosa  was 
interesting,  and  Cardunculus  pinnatus  and  Potentilla  arg  ntea  were 
both  pretty.  Especially  beautiful  was  the  soft,  rosy  oo'oured  form  of 
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Heuchera  sanguinea.  Celmlsia  apectabilis  baa  been  on  the  rockery  here  i 
for  four  years  with  a  piece  of  glass  above  in  winter,  and  I  was  interested  i 
to  see  a  fine  specimen  of  the  striking  Kniphofia  cau’escens,  which  had  | 
been  in  the  open  for  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Moore  had,  unfortunately,  a  ! 
prior  engagement,  and  bad  to  leave  to  catch  a  train  after  kindly  enter-  I 
taining  me  to  lunch  ;  out  he  left  me  in  very  capable  hands — those  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  has  charge  of  the  outdoor  department.  I 

The  beds  in  the  botanical  arrangement  had  suffered  from  the  drought,  i 
but  some  useful  notes  were  taken,  which  cannot  at  present  be  extended,  , 
and  I  must  in  the  meantime  content  myself  with  remarking  that  they  ' 
contain  many  very  good  plants.  The  hardy  fliwers  in  the  borders  were 
admirably  grown,  and  in  such  a  dry  season  must  have  entailed  a  great  i 
deal  of  labour  to  keep  in  such  perfect  order.  They  were  among  the 
brightest  borders  I  had  seen  for  a  very  long  time,  and  contained  many 
effective  plants,  Pentstemons  being  especially  well  grown.  , 

Not  the  least  interesting  to  me  was  a  reserve  garden  where  new  I 
plants  are  on  trial,  and  prcpagation  effected  by  means  of  seed.  It  I 
contains  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  collection  of  Pmonia  species  in  ' 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  them  in  bloom,  ■ 


THE  OSBERTON  TOMATO.— R  H  S.  FAVOURITISM. 

Mr.  Alderman’s  complaint  (page  282)  with  respect  to  the  non¬ 
recognition  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  C' asp’s  Tomato  is  very  natural,  because  he  has  seen 
it  growing,  and,  therefore,  got  to  regard  it  as  being  very  remarkable. 
But  then  how  many  others  besides  Mr.  Grasp  are  there  in  the  kingdom 
growing  Tomatoes  who  have  not  remarkable  croppers  also?  Do  we  not 
constantly  hear  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  variety  being  with  someone 
a  most  wonderful  cropper  ?  I  hear  of  twenty  such  or  see  them  in  my 
getting  about,  and  I  know  what  it  proves,  and  it  is  this,  that  certain 
conditions  of  culture  being  accorded,  a  variety,  though  it  may  not  be 
new  or  markedly  distinct,  is  almost  made  to  appear  so  bv  the  power  of 
cultivation.  The  grower  then  ought  to  be  honoured'  and  not  the 
variety. 

Not  only  are  one-half  of  the  so-called  varieties  grown  equally  good 
somewhere,  but  that  in  regard  to  them  sameness  is  the  dominating 
feature.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  past  awards  to  Tomatoes  have 
been  too  liberally  made,  and  it  is  well  if  henceforth  it  should  be  the 


hut  a  glance  at  some  of  the  tallies  made  one  wish  for  an  hour  or  two 
among  them  while  in  flower.  A  very  large  collection  of  Irises  is  also 
grown,  besides  many  rare  border  flowers  and  shrubs. 

&f>  The  splendid  Glasnevin  variety  of  Orchis  latifolia  was  seen,  and 
among  the  other  shrubs  on  the  wall  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Fremontia 
californica  in  flower  was  very  fine.  Choisya  ternata  and  Fabiana 
imbricata  were  also  in  capBal  condition,  and  a  floe  plant  of  Cistus 
laurifolius  and  several  other  Rock  Roses  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  its  suitability  for  rather  tender  plants.  A  glance  at 
a  garden  of  Roses  containing  many  old  kindf,  which  are  sure  to 
become  sought  after  again,  afforded  much  pleasure,  as  did  the  con¬ 
servatory  fi’led  with  cho’ce  and  well-grown  flowers.  To  Mr.  Moore  I 
am  under  a  dtep  obligation  for  all  his  kindness  and  attention,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  long  service  in  the  gardens  has  msule  him  so 
familiar  with  the  plants  in  which  I  am  most  interested,  and  who  made  a 
most  courteous  and  obliging  guide. 

I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  our  botanic  gardens,  and 
while  each  of  them  has  its  special  features,  Glasnevin  will  hold  its  own 
for  beauty  of  situation  and  admirable  management.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  fair  island  in  which  it  stands  ;  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  to  Mr,  Moore,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  its  interests,  and  takes  a  pride 
in  seeing  that  nothing  is  wanting  on  his  part  to  secure  results  only  to  be 
obtained  by  taste  and  unremitting  attention.  The  illustration  (tig!  59) 
gives  the  reader  a  peep  at  Glasnevin. — S.  Arnott. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


rule  to  make  none  whatever  except  grown  for  trial  and  comparison  at 
Chiswick,  where  the  best  possible  opportunities  are  afforded  to  every 
plant  grown  to  show  its  best  properties.  There  is  no  fancy  culture,  but 
fair,  honest  testing.  How  many  so-called  varieties  were  so  grown  and 
tested  this  season  I  hardly  know.  They  seem  to  be  legion,  old  and  new. 
The  Committee  in  going  over  them,  however,  with  the  utmost  care, 
found  only  the  minutest  difference  between  so-called  varieties,  and  gave 
awards  only  to  two  or  three  that  exhibited  good  fruiting  qualities  on 
!  comparatively  dwarf  plants — that  is  to  say,  getting  as  much  fruit  on 
I  a  length  of  3  feet  stems  as  others  gave  on  lengths  of  4  or  4^  feet  stems. 

I  But,  after  all,  that  is  but  a  question  of  shorter  internodes  and  nothing 
I  more,  as  relatively  all  the  plants  were  very  productive.  It  is  very 
!  well  known  that  once  Tomato  plants  have  begun  to  set  fruit  freely, 

I  and  they  usually  do  this  best  when  not  too  highly  fed,  then  as  the  fruit 
swells  are  fed  at  the  roots,  the  plants  will  produce  immense  crops.  Very 
I  recently,  when  at  Wrest  Park,  where  I  saw  one  of  the  finest  lots  of 
I  Tomatoes  of  the  Ham  Green  type  I  have  seen  anywhere  on  open  walls, 
the  crops  of  fruit  being  exceedingly  great,  I  learnt  there  the  old  story. 
The  plants  were  induced  to  set  a  free  crop  of  fruit  first,  then  liberally 
fed  with  liquid  manure. 

Only  a  few  days  since  Mr.  J.  Hudson  of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens 
showed  me  a  6-feet  plant  of  Perfection  grown  solely  on  an  ash  bed  in 
a  disused  Strawberry  bouse,  carrying  a  very  fine  crop  of  frnit,  and  only 
needed  occasional  waterings  with  liqnid  manure  to  hare  made  the  sample 
i  of  the  finest.  Plants  are  grown  in  this  way  every  year  there  with 
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similar  results,  bat  qo  feeding  is  given.  I  have  said  1  find  bo  fault  wxth 
Mr.  Alderman  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  he  has  in  relation  to  this 
Osberton  Tomato.  It  is  so  natural.  But  then  it  is  equally  natural  that 
many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  seeing  Tomatoes  grown 
well,  should  also  labour  under  similar  illusions  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  good  ducks  into  swans. 

I  could  wish  not  only  Mr.  Alderman  bnt  many  others  who  think 
with  respect  to  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee,  as  he  seems  to  do,  nothing 
worse  than  that  they  should  be  members  of  that  body  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  not  coming  up  once  or  twice  a  year,  just  when  they  have 
something  to  submit  for  a  certificate,  bnt  sitting  regularly  and  specially 
attending  the  meetings  at  Chiswick.  Such  experience  would  do  them 
immense  good.  The  Committee  are  essentially  fair  and  impartial,  and 
have  not  the  least  tinge  of  favouritism.  The  suggestion  is  as  unfair  as 
absurd.  The  members  are  always  ready  to  welcome  and  reward  any 
really  good  new  or  improved  thing.  We  have  in  Tomatoes,  as  in  many 
other  things,  however,  now  reached  a  stage  when  improvements  are 
exceedingly  rare. — A.  Dean. 


Under  this  heading  you  publish  my  letter,  at  the  foot  of  which  you 
make  certain  comments  which  on  the  surface  are  perfectly  fair  and 
above  board.  But  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
practical  gardeners  to  wit,  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  criticism  on  the 
letter. 

Personally  I  am  well  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S..  or  rather  with  those  of  the  practical 
gardeners  connected  therewith.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
or  two  somewhat  pertinent  questions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
answer  with  candour,  and  these  are  as  follows : — 

1,  Is  each  member  of  the  Committee  a  competent  and  practical 
gardener  1 

2,  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  gentleman  in  holy  orders  and  a  gentleman 
interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  are  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  and,  if  so,  are 
these  gentlemen  practical  gardeners  ? 

3,  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  few  of  the  Fruit  Committee  have  lately  given  an 
award  of  merit  for  Tomatoes  which  had  not  even  been  sent  to  the  Drill 
Hall,  let  alone  being  tried  at  Chiswick  ? 

Before  going  farther  with  the  subject  a  reply  to  these  queries  will  be 
most  acceptable  to — A.  Alderman, 

fWe  will  deal  frankly,  and  without  the  slightest  prejudice,  with  all 
temperately  written  letters  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  object  of  the 
writers  of  them  is  to  sustain  a  principle  and  not  to  assail  individuals, 
especially  under  nom  de  plumes.  We  will  answer  Mr.  Alderman’s 
questions,  but  we  have  first  to  observe  that  he  gives  his  case  away  so 
far  as  regards  the  time-worn  allegations  of  “  favouritism,”  which  are 
made  by  some  one  or  other  every  year  in  connection  with  probably 
every  show  and  horticultural  society  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr,  Alderman  says  he  is  “  well  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  or  rather  with  those  of  the  practical  garieners  connected 
therewith.”  In  this  sentence  he  must  of  necessity  cut  the  whole  ground 
from  under  his  feet  in  any  endeavour  he  may  make  to  sustain  the  charge 
of  ”  favouritism,”  because — and  let  it  be  particularly  noted — practical 
gardeners  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the 
Committee,  and  without  their  votes  nothing  exhibited  could  be  either 
honoured  or  the  reverse.  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  are  the 
decisions  of  the  practical  gardeners,  who,  however,  as  independent  men 
often  differ  in  their  voting,  supported  by  amateurs  who  invariably 
pay  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  their  experienced  colleagues. 
In  the  testing  of  fruits  for  flavour  those  amateurs  are  at  least  as  com¬ 
petent  as  the  gardeners,  and  in  other  respects,  technical  and  scientific, 
their  services  have  often  proved  moat  valuable. 

As  to  the  nurserymen  ;  if  one  of  them  exhibits  anything,  he  retires 
from  the  table,  and  his  rivals  in  trade  might  cot  be  expected  to  err  in 
u  ^er-generosity  in  such  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  act  honcftly, 
fairly,  and  honourably,  in  accordance  with  their  convictions.  Now  to 
Mr.  Alderman’s  questions.  The  answers  shall  be,  “fair  on  the  surface,” 
and  underneath  too,  so  far  as  we  can  make  them. 

Question  1,  To  this  the  answer  is  that  each  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  a  working  gardener,  if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  "  practical,” 
and  the  Committee  would  not  be  so  competent  in  all  points  and  so 
r-  presentative  if  they  were. 

Question  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  a  clergyman,  and  alsc 
a  practical  amateur  gardener,  doing  a  gardener’s  work  in  his  own  garden, 
wi:h  his  own  hands,  and  doing  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  by  apro- 
fc'^aional  practical  gardener.  We  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  he 
could  not  pass  with  credit  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  in  gardening. 
So  much  for  that,  but  there  is  another  point  and  fact  to  face,  and  it 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter — namely,  he  does  not  take  the  lead  in  pro¬ 
posing  or  rejecting  products  that  are  placed  on  the  table  for  examina¬ 
tion.  His  vote  counts  one,  and  no  more,  and  no  one  at  the  table  pays 
more  attention  to  the  remarks  of  his  professional  gardening  colleagues 
than  he  does.  The  Treasurer,  we  think,  is  interested  in  the  traffic 
suggested,  and  his  firm  sells  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  water  and  other 
temperance  drinks  for  one  set  of  clients  and  something  stronger  for 
others.  This  is  not  bad  evidence  of  “  impartiality  ”  in  that  respect,  and 
a  more  absolutely  impartial  chairman  of  committee  the  world  does  not 
possess.  He  proposes  nothing,  very  nearly  says  nothing,  votes  on 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  may  be  obliged  on  rare  occasions  to 
give  his  casting  vote.  He  puts  the  propositions  of  others  to  the  meetings 
and  registers  the  results.  He  is  a  fine  type  of  an  English  gentleman. 


incapable  of  coercion,  and  we  wish  all  gardeners  and  garden  workers^ 
had  as  good,  kind,  and  generous  masters  as  he  is  to  his  stafii  of  men. 

Question  3,  We  do  not  remember  this  ever  having  been  done  at  the- 
Drill  Hall,  but  believe  it  was  done  at  York,  according  to  the  power 
specially  granted  for  that  occasion  by  the  Council  in  compliment  to  a 
provincial  show  and  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  provincial  horticul¬ 
turists.  That  case  is  certainly  not  rf  presentative  of  the  general  practice 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  as  exercised  in  Westminster,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
cited  as  such.  The  allegation  is  of  "favouritism  ”  by  the  Committee  in 
the  general  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  again  we  say  let  it  be  proved, 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  an  exodus  may  be  expected.  We  hope  Mr.  Aider- 
man,  with  whom  we  find  no  fault  whatever,  will  not  think  we  have 
shirked  his  questions  nor  been  content  to  skim  over  their  surface.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  desire  no  more  personal  references.  If 
there  is  "  favouritism,”  every  member  of  Committee  who  habitually 
attends  the  meetings  is  responsible  either  in  exercising  or  permitting  it,, 
and  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  is  an  organised  body,  and  as  such 
must  stand  or  fall.] 


BOOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

“  W.  D.,”  page 271,  is  “disappointed,”  therefore  again  asks,  Has  no 
one  proved  it  (kainit)  to  have  the  desired  effect  ?  Why  kainit  ?  What 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  part  of  the  treatment?  His  friend  seems  to 
have  simply  tried  the  kainit  solution,  and  omitted  that  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  explained  the  meaning  of  "  it”— medicine  of  his  own  or  part  of 
another  so  administered  as  to  be  ineffective. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  “  W.  D.”  commences  by  guessing  at  things. 

1  “  think  ”  nothing,  but  require  proof  of  the  “  practical  experience  ’’  so 
much  vaunted  of.  What  followed  in  this  and  the  third  paragraph  merely 
shows  that  he  has  "  seen  dozens  of  experiments  .  .  .  with  metallic 
bases,  acids,  and  salts  on  infested  plants  growing  in  pots  and  borders.”^ 
This  explains  everything — all  were  failures. 

But  does  “  W.  D.”  conclude  that  such  substances  as  caustic  soda 
and  potash,  carbolic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  fresh  gas  lime,  will  not  kill  root  eelworm  ?  These  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  experimented  with  failed,  as  they  deserved,  for  most  are  more 
calculated  to  kill  than  cure  plants  of  diseases,  and  on  that  account  are 
worse  than  worthless. 

Passing  the  references  to  “my  friend”  in  the  fourth  paragraph  as 
ground  already  traversed,  I  come  to  the  next,  in  which  "  W.  D.”  asks 
do  I  “  want  us  to  believe  that,  by  the  application  of  kainit  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  he  can  at  least  put  on  a  hew  root  system  ?  ”  I  do  not  ask  anyone 
to  believe,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  “  faith,”  but  to  prove  my  statements,, 
not  in  a  half-hearted,  but  thorough  manner,  wholly  and  completely. 
What  is  the  use  of  employing  a  solution  of  kainit  at  a  strength  of 
1  oz.  to  a  gallon  when  2  ozs.  is  advised  in  the  case  of  infested  plants, 
and  omitting  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda?  Chlorides,  I  repeat, 
are  beside  the  question,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  chlorides,  but  of 
kainit-sulphates  and  chlorides.  The  sulphates  are  no  use  without  the 
chlorides,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  kill  the  eelworm. 

I  am  obliged  by  "  W.  D.’s”  reply  as  to  what  was  meant  by  “  free 
lime.”  Who  uses  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  56?  Is  it  not  either  air- 
slakcd  or  water-slaked  before  application  ?  and  then  is  calcium 
hydroxide,  Ca  (OH)2.  74— that  is,  fifty-six  parts  or  lbs.  of  calcium 
oxide  united  with  eighteen  parts  or  lbs.  water?  I  asked  the  question 
because  when  lime  is  mixed  with  compost  ic  is  employed  as  freshly 
burned,  and  gives  off  considerable  heat  in  the  slaking,  which  makes  just 
all  the  difference  in  the  destruction  of  the  contained  pests.  In  treating 
compost  with  freshly  horned  lim|  it  is  not  unosual  to  employ  a  ton  to 
six  cartloads,  over  16  per  cent,  and  1  ton  of  slaked  lime  to  10  cubic 
yards  of  loam  is  not  an  out-of-the-way  applitation.  This  will  kill 
eelworm  and  any  resting  spores  of  “  black  stripe,”  “  sadden  collapse, 

'■  sleepy,”  or  “  drooping  ”  disease  fungus  (Fusarium  solani  or  lycopeisici), 
likewise  mi'es,  and,  better  thsn  all,  the  compost  is  richer  in  available 
plant  food.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  10  per  cent.  o(  lime. 

I  now  come  to  the  astounding  statement  that  I  grasp  everything  I 
can  in  “  W.  D.’s”  article  (page  194)  to  show  how  imperfect  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  pest  is.  What  of  his  eagerness  in  the  matter  of  chlorides 
and  minimum  solution  of  kainit  ?  This  reference  to  the  infested  soil 
comes  as  an  after  consideration,  and  is  not  admissible.  Albeit,  the  state¬ 
ment  contains  some  useful  information,  and  confirms  the  adage, 
"  Second  thoughts  are  best.” 

"  W.  D.”  says  nothing  to  my  request  for  a  specimen  of  wbat  he  terms 
root  eelworm  (Heterodera  radicicola).  Has  not  his  friend  any  ?  Are 
there  not  any  on  the  Cucumber  and  Tomato  plants  growing  under  the 
twelve  acres  of  glass  ?  Though  I  have  seen  a  goodly  number  of  eelworm, 
and  have  had  them  on  the  vision  for  days,  weeks,  months,  aid  years, 
through  watching  their  capers  in  solutions  of  metallic  bases,  acids,  and 
salts,  1  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  "  W.  D.’s,”  for  I  prefer 
not  to  "think  ”  but  to  “  prove  all  things,”  especially  when  I  find  that 
not  all  the  eelworms  on  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  are  root-knot  eelworm 
(Heterodera  radicicola,  Greef  and  Muller),  This  will  be  new  to  "  W.  D.,”^ 
and  as  for  confusing  root-knot  eelworm  with  the  stem  eelworm  (Tylon- 
chas  dfcv*  statrix),  it  proves  “W.  D.”  grasps  everj  thing  he  can  in  my 
article  (page  226)  to  show  how  imperfect  my  knowledge  of  this  pest  is. 
As  for  the  killing  of  stem  eelworm  and  root-knot  eelworm,  what  will  do 
it  for  one  will  for  the  other. 

“  Text  books”  and  "  reliable  authorities  ”  are  very  good  in  their  way, 
but  knowledge  so  acquired  says  nothing  for  the  practical  experience  of 
the  possessor.  Besides,  where  will "  W.  D.”  find  that  root-knot  eelwormis- 
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recorded  as  a  field  pest  in  this  country  ?  I  will  give  him  a  case  to  the 
point  presently. 

The  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  that  two  winters’ 
frosts  ”  destroyed  the  root  eelworm  in  infested  soil  is  coming  to  the 
point — eelworms  are  not  invulnerable,  frost  proof,  droaght  proof,  hunger 
proof,  acids  proof,  metallic  bases  proof,  and  salts  proof,  bat  ordinary 
animals  amenable  to  treatment  by  intelligent  cultivators  for  their 
destruction  in  behoof  of  the  cultivation  of  aseful  crops. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  “  W.  D.’s”  facts — ie,,  the  freezing — comes 
badly  after  it  was  stated  before  a  Committee  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society.  Why  not  give  a  practical  cultivator  the  credit 
of  hia  pronouncement  ?  Why  the  hackneyed  harp  on  “  text  books  ” 
and  “authorities?”  Where  is  there  a  more  certain  book  than  Nature, 
and  a  greater  authority  than  practical  experience  ?  Why  do  not  the 
frosts  of  the  continent  and  of  America  kill  root  eelworm  ?  Is  it  only 
found  where  frosts  are  unknown  ?  “  W.  D.”  concludes,  s.ill  hoping  for 
someone  coming  forward  to  show  your  readers  how  inefiectual  solutions 
of  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda,  also  of  soluble  phenyle,  are  in  destroying 
one  of  the  worst  pests  the  horticulturist  has  to  deal  with,  and  this  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  experiments  he  has  seen  carried  out  with 
metallic  bases,  acids,  and  salts  on  infested  plants  growing  in  pots  and 
borders  were  failures. 

But  our  old  friend  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  has  “one  little  sensation ”  in 
store  for  us,  besides  the  statement  that  soluble  phenyle  is  a  “  simple  and 
effective  remedy,”  and  that  it  “  would  also  be  a  good  preventive  of 
eelworm  in  Tomatoes.”  Of  course  Mr.  Iggulden,  as  a  cultivator,  places 
wholesome  food  and  sound  management  before  all  things  ;  but  even  in 
the  best  circumstances  of  soil  staple  and  environment  plants  do  become 
diseased,  when  Mr.  Iggulden  and  other  cultivators  are  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  advice.  As  for  discoveries,  it  is  always  well  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  known  enemies  of  crops,  for  there  is  no  discovery 
without  acquired  knowledge  of  things  ,  and  as  for  long  names,  they  are 
not  more  difficult  to  master  than  that  of  men  and  women,  it  being 
necessary  to  have  something  more  tangible  than  such  names  as  “  black 
stripe,”  “  sudden  collapse,”  “  sleepy,”  and  “  drooping  ”  disease  for  that 
caused  by  Fusarium  solani  in  Tomatoes, 

Mr.  F.  S.  Hutchanson  records  a  very  interesting  experiment  on 
page  272,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  root-knot  eelworm  (Heterodera 
radicicola)  did  not  attack  outdoor  Tomatoes  when  supplied  with  water 
containing  thousands  of  living  males  and  gravid  females.  Thus  the 
weather  was  too  cold  or  too  hot,  too  dry  or  too  something  in  June,  1896, 
for  the  eelworm.  But  who  has  found  Heterodera  as  a  field  pest  ?  In 
1893  I  found  outdoor  Tomatoes  badly  infested  by  this  parasite,  the 
plants  being  raised  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  field,  and  never  came  near 
any  place  or  structure  infested  with  the  eelworm.  Whence  then  came 
the  eelworm  ?  Worse  clubbed  roofs  I  have  never  seen,  and  the  plants 
did  not  get  beyond  the  flowering  stage  before  they  became  stunted  in 
growth,  yellow  in  foliage  and  died.  What  became  of  the  eelworm? 
They  left  the  dead  plants,  and  were  found  in  the  decayed  parts  of 
Celery  stalks  I  —  Gr.  ABBEY, 
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[By  Jas  W.  Bextlbv,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society.] 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Continued  from  page  ^2.') 

Red  Eagle  (Storer). — Bizarre.  Dwarf  ;  shape  fair  ;  base  pure  ; 
petals  rather  narrow.  A  red  feathered  variety,  with  a  rich  orange 
yellow  ground.  One  of  Storer’s  later  seedlings  ;  not  well  enough  known 
at  present  for  its  exhibition  value  to  be  determined. 

Reliance  (Charles  Gill). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good ;  base  very 
yellow  and  bleached  with  difficulty  ;  a  poor  expander.  A  feathered 
variety  much  like,  but  steadier  than  Mrs.  Gill. 

Rev.  Frederick  Tymons  (Ashmole)  — Bizarre.  Dwarf  ;  shape  fair  ; 
base  pure.  A  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  rich  chestnut  in 
colour,  well  pencilled  on  a  deep  yellow  ground.  A  shy  grower  and  not 
constant.  Broken  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tymons  of  Drumcondra,  Co.  Dublin,  an  enthusiastic  florist  and 
true  gentleman,  whose  memory  will  ever  live  In  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

Richard  Cobden  (Phillips) — Bizarre,  Dwarf;  shape  good;  base 
pure.  A  constant  feathered  variety,  having  an  unbroken  narrow  feather¬ 
ing  of  jet  black  on  a  canary  yellow  ground.  Very  desirable,  but  very  scarce. 

Richard  Headly  (Headly). —Bizarre.  Shape  longish ;  base  pure. 
A  large- flowered,  scarlet- feathered  variety,  with  a  good  yellow  ground, 
which  is  rather  pale  outside  the  petals.  A  good  strain  is  indispensable, 
as  when  flamed  the  variety  is  of  no  value. 

Richard  Yates  (Lea). — Bizarre.  Dwarf ;  shape  globular  ;  base 
pure.  The  best  known  of  Mr.  Lea’s  bizarres,  good  as  a  breeder,  and 
correctly  marked  in  both  feathered  and  flamed  states.  The  marking 
colour  is  bright  red  brown  'u  a  good  yellow  ground.  Its  chief  faults 
are  its  smallness,  its  globular  shape,  and  its  inconstancy  when  feathered. 
A  good  grower,  and  increases  well. 

Rifleman  (Waterston). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure  ;  petals 
stout  and  glossy.  Best  when  feathered,  the  feathering  being  jet-black 
and  well  pencilled.  As  a  flamed  variety  it  is  beautifully  marked,  the 
beam  being  very  distinct,  and  a  rich  chestnut  brown  in  colour  ;  in  this 
state,  however,  there  is  very  little  base.  This  fine  variety  has.  with 
many  another,  bean  preserved  for  us  by  that  fine  old  florist,  Mr.  David 
Chippendale  of  Toitleworth,  near  Blackburn,  who  is  the  last  survivor  of 
the  once  famous  East  Lancashire  growers. 


Roger  Tichbornb  (Headly). — Byblcemen.  A  feathered  variety, 
which  has  never  shown  signs  of  any  particular  excellence. 

Roi  de  Siam  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  An  obsolete  old-time,  well- 
marked  flamed  variety,  with  a  very  impure  base.  In  the  Sonth  of 
England  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed,  as  there  the  base  could  often 
be  bleached.  Syn.,  Acapulco. 

Rosa  Blanca  (Dutch). — Rose.  Tall.  An  obsolete  variety,  formerly 
esteemed  both  in  feathered  and  flamed  states.  It  was  a  poor  grower, 
the  marking  colour  dark,  and  turning  almost  to  a  purple  as  the  flower 
got  old. 

Rose  Celestial  (Walker). — Rosci  Tall ;  base  pure  ;  shape  long. 
A  flamed  variety,  resembling  Aglaia ;  the  marking  colour  is,  however, 
rather  darker,  and  shows  through  more  clearly  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals,  while  the  form  is  rather  better,  Aglaia  is,  however,  the  better 
flower,  as  Celestial  has  an  objectionable  tinge  of  blue  at  the  base  of  the 
beam.  Introduced  as  a  feathered  flower  over  forty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  and  on  that  account  is  often  called  Barlow’s  Celestial. 

Rose  Hill  (Oldfield). — Rose.  Shape  very  good  ;  base  fine  and  pure. 
Best  in  breeder  state,  the  flower  being  large  and  symmetrical,  of  a  rich 
deep  carmine  colour.  It  breaks  both  feathered  and  flamed,  and  is  sadly 
inconstant  and  rather  dull  in  colour.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  rose 
breeder  in  cultivation,  and  as  it  is  a  good  grower  and  increases  well 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Raised  by  Mr.  Oldfield  of  Bollington,. 
Cheshire  ;  it  was  introduced  about  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kitchen  of 
Mar  pie. 

Rosetta  (Dutch). — Rose.  Shape  long ;  base  pure ;  petals  flimsy, 
A  shy  growing  feathered  kind,  the  feathering  being  pale  rose  and  apt  to 
skip.  It  is  still  sparingly  grown,  although  it  has  been  known  130  years, 
being  also  called  Reine  des  Cerises,  Guerrier,  and  Sysigambis. 

Rose  Unique  (Dutch). — Rose.  Shape  long;  base  very  impure. 
An  obsolete  flamed  variety.  The  markings  were  beautifully  refined. 
The  growers  of  the  North  found  it  very  bard  to  have  to  discard  Unique 
when  purity  came  in  fashion,  and  even  now  a  veteran  will  sometimes- 
speak  regretfully  of  the  glories  of  this  old-time  flower.  Introduced  over 
120  years  ago,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  flower  that  in  the  days  of  the  Dutch 
Tulipomania  became  famous  on  account  of  the  strange  action  of  its 
possessor,  who,  having  heard  that  there  was  another  bulb  of  the  same- 
variety  in  existence,  bought  it  at  a  fabulous  price  and  immediately 
crushed  it  under  his  foot,  exclaiming  triumphantly,  “  Now  my  Tulip  is 
indeed  unique.” 

Rose  Vesta  (Dutch) — Rose,  An  ohsoDte  feathered  and  flamed 
rose,  notable  now  only  as  being  the  parent  of  the  once  famous  Sherwood 
seedlings. 

Rosy  Gem  ( - ). — Rose.  Shape  good  ;  base  greasy.  A  showj 

breeder,  but  not  of  much  value,  as  its  base  spoils  it  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  its  weak  stem  prevents  its  success  as  a  bed  flower. 

Royal  Gem  ( - ). — Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  greasy.  A  con¬ 

stant  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  an  intense  black  on  the 
richest  orange  yellow  ground.  Its  impure  base,  however,  is  a  fatal 
defect. 

Royal  Sovereign. — A  name  given  to  a  good  strain  of  Charles  X. 

Rubicon  (Walker). — Bybloemen.  Dvarf  ;  shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  shy  growing  variety,  best  in  breeder  state,  which  is  of  a  pale  lavender 
colour,  but  being  small  in  size,  is  of  no  particular  value. 

Sable  King  (H.  Goliham). — Bybloemen.  Dwarf  ;  base  pure  ;  shape 
longish.  A  well  marked,  constant,  flamed  variety,  feathered  with  deep 
purple,  beam  distinct,  but  very  pale  in  colour.  Not  a  good  grower,  and 
of  no  great  exhibition  value. 

Salvator  Rosa  (Brown). — Bybloemen,  Shape  good  ;  base  pure  ; 
petals  of  great  substance.  When  correctly  marked,  which  is  unfojtu- 
nately  rarely,  this  variety  is  one  of  the  best  flamed  flowers  we  possess. 
It  is  reddish  purple  in  colour,  with  a  somewhat  pale  beam.  Owing  to 
its  inconstancy  and  its  somewhat  shy  growth  it  is  rarely  seen  on  the 
exhibition  stage. 

Salvator  Rosa  (Gibbons)  — Byblcemen.  An  obsolete  flamed 
variety,  which  about  forty  years  ago  had  some  reputation  in  the 
Midlands. 

Samuel  Barlow  (Headly). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  red  flamed  variety  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one  collection, 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  late  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Clarke  has  recently 
taken  his  Tulips  to  the  Cape.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  well  there, 
as  be  possesses  many  varieties  grown  by  nobody  else. 

Samuel  Barlow  (Hepworth). — Byb’oemen,  A  name  given  by 
Mr.  Hepworth  to  a  beautiful  feathered  break  of  bis  seedling  breeder. 
No.  108a.  It  proved  very  inconstant  and  is  no  longer  grown. 

Samuel  Barlow  (Storer).— Bizarre.  Dwarf;  shape  good  ;  base 
pure  ;  flower  very  large.  As  a  breeder  it  is  excellent,  and  much  like  Dr. 
Hardy  in  colour.  As  a  flamed  flower  it  is  most  correct,  and  very  constant. 
The  ground  is  a  rch  golden  yellow  in  colour,  and  the  markings  are 
much  like  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  character,  but  more  of  the 
colour  of  Dr.  Hardy  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  combines  the  best 
qualities  of  those  two  famous  varieties.  It  is  rather  early,  but  lasts 
well  in  bloom,  and  is  a  fairly  good  grower.  Its  chief  fault  is  in  its  base, 
the  yellow  disc  t  eing  rather  too  small.  Like  many  other  fine  varieties 
it  does  not  increase  very  freely.  One  of  Mr.  Storer’s  later  seedlings 
raised  from  Dr.  Hardy,  and  called  in  the  breeder  state  Storer’s  106.  It 
should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source,  as  Storer’s  latest  seedling! 
are  deplorably  mixed  at  present. 

Sancta  Sophia  (Dixon). — Bybloemen.  Shape  long  ;  base  pure. 
An  early  blooming  dark  feathered  variety,  very  popular  in  the  north 
about  forty  years  ago.  It,^  small  size  and  Inconstancy  has  caused  it  to- 
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SO  out  of  cultivation.  As  a  breeder  it  vras  much  liked,  being  pale  lilac 
in  colour,  and  very  pure. 

San  Josef  (Dutch  ?). — Bizirre.  Shape  fair;  base  sometimes  pure; 
bat  there  is  generally  a  small  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  each  filament  ; 
petals  rather  too  narrow,  and  short  of  substance.  It  is  generally  seen  in 
the  flamed  state,  and  is  often  well  and  correctly  marked,  the  ground 
colour  be'ng  deep  gold,  and  the  flaming  a  rich  red  brown  in  colour. 
When  pure  it  is  a  good  exhibition  flower,  despite  its  age,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  100  years.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably 
broken  from  a  Dutch  breeder,  and  named  after  Lord  Nelson’s  celebrated 
ship  the  “  San  Josef.”  It  has  plenty  of  other  names,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  San  Jos4,  San  Joe,  Sans  Joe,  Sanzio,  Captain  White,  Gabel’s 
King,  Admiral  Black. 

Sarah  (Leech)  — Byblcenmn.  Tall ;  shape  longish  ;  base  pure.  An 
early  blooming  feathered,  and  also  flamed  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Tom 
Leech  of  Hooley  Hill,  Lane.,  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  occasionally 
useful  as  a  breeder,  which  is  rosy  lilac  in  colour.  It  is  now  rarely  good 
in  feathered  state,  but  sometimes  makes  a  fair  flamed  flower. 

Sarah  Ann  (Collier). — Rose.  Shape  fair;  base  pure.  A  well 

marked  scarlet  feathered  variety.  Broken  and  named  in  1895  by  Mr. 
John  Morris  of  Middleton,  and  still  very  scarce.  If  this  kind  proves  to 
be  constant  and  a  good  grower  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  its  class.  ; 

Sarah  Ann  (Gibbons).  —  Bybloemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure. 

A  very  dark  flamed  variety,  very  similar  to  if  not  identical  with  Lady 
Franklin. 

Sarah  H badly  (Headly). — Rose.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure  ;  petals  of 
good  substance.  Best  when  feathered,  the  marking  colour  being  crimson 
rose  on  a  gcod  white  ground.  It  is  more  often  seen  flamed,  when  it  is 
often  good  enough  for  exhibition,  although  too  dull  in  colour  to  be  in 
the  front  rank. 

Sarah  Lloyd  (Lloyd). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  slightly 
yellow  on  opening,  but  easily  bleaches.  A  flamed  variety  of  largs  size, 
the  flaming  being  bold  yet  refined,  and  a  pure  deep  purple  in  colour. 

A  most  promising  variety,  and  a  fairly  good  grower.  A  seedling  from 
Salvator  Rosa  (Brown)  x  Holmes’  King,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd, 
broken  and  named  by  myself  in  1894. 

Shan  0  Neal  (Norman). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 

A  very  promising  dark  flamed  variety,  recently  broken  from  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  N.  Norman’s  breeders  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  thinks  it 
will  proi'e  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  Talisman. 

Shakesperb  (Lawrence).  —  Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  pure  ; 
yellow  ground  rich,  feathered,  and  flamed  with  black.  A  famous  flower 
fifty  years  ago,  but  now  quite  superseded.  Syns,,  Garrick,  Edmund 
Kean,  Leonidas. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  (H.  Goldham). — Bizarre.  Dwarf.  Shape  good  ; 
base  pure;  petals  rather  short  of  substance;  flower  rather  small.  A 
Very  handsome,  refined-looking  flamed  flower,  the  feathering  almost 
black,  beam  rich  dark  chestnut  brown,  ground  bright  orange  yellow  in 
colour.  Dnfortunately  a  very  poor  grower. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Willison). — Bizarre.  Shape  good,  bat  a  trifle 
longish  ;  base  pure  ;  petals  of  good  substance,  scarcely  broad  enough  at 
the  top.  As  a  breeder  It  is  darkish  brown  in  colour,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  for  exhibition  purposes.  In  the  feathered  state  it  is  also  a  valuable 
exhibition  flower,  having  a  moderately  heavy,  well  pencilled  feathering 
of  maroon  black  on  a  good  yellow  ground.  It  is  not  very  constant  in 
this  state.  In  the  flamed  state  it  has  been  pre-eminent  for  over  forty 
years,  being  richly  and  correctly  marked.  A  vigorous  grower,  increasing 
rapidly,  and  showing  no  sign  of  deterioration  through  age ;  it  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  A  good  strain  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  is  easily 
procured.  A  good  flamed  strain  is  known  as  the  Wakefield  Paxton.  In 
my  opinion  the  best  feathered  strain  is  in  reality  a  distinct  but  closely 
related  variety,  the  cup  being  rather  shorter  and  the*  petals  wider  at  the  top. 
This  famous  sort,  raised  about  1850  by  Mr.  W.  Willison  from  a  chance 
pod  of  Trafalgar,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Tulip  ever  produced,  and 
worthily  keeps  in  remembrance  the  distinguished  horticulturist  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  (Hepwortb). — Bizarre.  Tall ;  shape  good  ; 
base  often  rather  greasy.  A  strikingly  handsome  feathered  variety,  the 
feathering  teing  glossy  black,  heavily  pencilled  on  a  rich  orange  yellow 
ground.  It  is  fairly  constant,  and  a  moderately  good  grower.  As  a  flamed 
flower  it  is  valueless,  being  heavy  and  confused  in  its  markings. 

Sir  Wm.  Nott  (H.  Goldham). — Byblcemen.  Dwarf.  Shape  good  ; 
base  pure.  A  feathered  flower,  very  inconstant,  and  of  little  value  as 
an  exhibirion  variety,  A  seedling  from  Victoria  Regina  x  Rachael. 

Sphinx  (Headly).  —  B  zarre.  A  feathered  variety,  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  merely  a  good  strain  of  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Star  op  India  (H,  Goldham)  — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
-A  poorly  marked,  rich  coloured,  red  bizarre  of  no  exhibition  value.  A 
seedling  from  King  of  Scarlets  x  George  Hayward, 

Sulphur  (Birtwistle). — Bizarre,  Shape  good;  base  pure;  petals 
very  wide.  A  good  exhibition  breeder,  the  colour  being  a  shade  of 
yellow  drab,  darker  inside  the  flower.  When  rectified  it  is  sometimejs 
fine  feathered,  the  feathering  being  bright  brown  on  a  good  yellow 
ground.  It  is  also  occasionally  good  in  the  flamed  state,  but  is  very 
inconstant.  Raised  about  1860  by  Mr,  R.  Birtwistle  of  Blackburn. 

Surpass  le  Grand  (Gibbons).— Byblcemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
pure  ;  petals  rather  flimsy.  An  old  variety  which  is  best  as  a  breeder, 
the  colour  being  a  pleasing  shade  of  lilac  purple. 

Sylvester  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
feathered  and  also  flamed  variety,  so  much  like  the  same  raiser’s  Queen 
•of  the  May  that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  points  of  difference. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PELARGONIUM  CULTURE. 

Those  who  grow  for  the  market  certainly  produce  Pelargoniums  of 
the  Show  and  Fancy  type  in  flue  condition  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
private  gardening  establishments.  Feeble  specimens  are  too  frequently 
seen,  yet  when  well  grown  their  decorative  value  is  unquestionable.  If 
we  judge  rightly  from  the  quantities  of  old  plants  cut  back  year  after 
year  that  make  growths  very  little  thicker  than  a  straw,  we  may 
conclude  there  is  some  reluctance  in  attempting  to  propagate  fresh 
stock.  Even  if  this  course  is  decided  on  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  cuttings 
from  those  that  make  weak  spindling  flowering  shoots  only.  Cuttings 
produced  by  such  plants  rarely  form  luxuriant  specimens.  No  doubt 
the  treatment  they  receive  after  they  are  pruned  and  started  into 
growth  may  largely  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
they  are  often  seen.  From  some  even  of  this  description  fresh  vigorous 
stock  might  be  raised  if  early  spring  propagation  were  adopted,  but  when 
the  plants  have  to  be  flowered  cuttings  cannot  be  spared  without  dis¬ 
figuring  them.  It  would  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  forego  flowers  for  a 
season  in  preference  to  retaining  worn-out  ‘t  ick. 

Cultivators  no  doubt  find  a  diflSculty  in  propagating  these  as  freely 
as  Zmals,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to  defer  doing  so  until  after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  and  then  insert  what  is  little  better  than  flower 
stems.  Robust  growers  produce  cuttings  plentifully  after  flowering, 
but  the  plan  is  to  secure  as  early  as  possible  any  non-flowering  shoots 
that  may  be  produced.  When  cut-back  plants  are  grown  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  shoots  for  cnttincs.  Those  grown  for  flowering 
during  August  and  September  yield  cuttings  plentifully,  because  they 
can  be  safely  topped  in  early  spring. 

When  Pelargoniums  have  to  flower  early  in  the  year  cuttings  must 
be  rooted  early,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  useless  to  rely  upon  those  from 
plants  which  flower  during  June  and  July.  There  is  not  time  to  root 
cuttings  from  these  and  grow  them  into  creditable  specimens  by  the 
end  of  September.  Pelargoniums  to  flower  early  should  by  that  time 
be  strong  and  furnished  with  four  to  six  good  shoots.  Do  not  pinch 
the  shoots  after  the  end  of  August,  and  then  they  will  break  strongly 
into  growth  and  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  their  winter 
qnarters.  In  this  condition  they  are  certain  to  flower  early  if  properly 
treated.  We  fail  to  see  why  they  cannot  he  had  in  flower  much  earlier 
in  the  year  than  is  generally  the  case,  even  with  the  treatment  accorded 
to  Zonals  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
season  is  not  so  extended  as  it  might  be.  Care  and  forethought  only  are 
necessary  where  glass  accommodation  is  ample  to  flower  them  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  reason  why  cuttings  do  not  root  freely  is  because  those  too  soft 
or  too  hard  are  often  inserted.  The  former  if  kept  close  and  moist  are 
liable  to  damp,  while  if  kept  dry  they  shrivel  and  are  as  long  in  rooting 
as  those  that  have  become  too  firm  and  ripe  before  insertion.  This  is  the 
case  even  in  spring,  when  unsuitable  cuttings  are  selected.  Sturdy  cuttings 
that  are  kept  moist  after  insertion  can  be  rooted  and  often  grown  into 
plants  a  foot  or  more  through  by  the  time  hard  cuttings,  or  those  that 
are  rendered  so  by  being  kept  dry,  are  induced  to  form  roots.  Good 
cuttings  root  freely  enough  daring  March  in  a  temperature  of  65°  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  kept  as  near  an  intermediate  state  for  moisture  as 
possible.  They  certainly  take  a  little  longer  to  root  than  Zonals,  but  if 
treated  the  same  as  regards  moisture  in  spring  there  woald  be  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  results.  Cuttings  inserted  after  the  plants  flower  are 
frequently  too  firm,  and  consequently  are  a  long  time  in  rooting;  in 
fact,  they  made  very  little  growth  in  the  dull  days  of  autumn.  To 
induce  them  to  grow  then  or  during  the  winter  results  in  weak  spindling 
shoots.  I  am  certain  that  if  more  moisture  were  given  to  the  cuttings 
and  less  drying  greater  success  would  follow.  Cuttings  inserted  after 
the  middle  of  June  root  better  when  dibbled  into  a  border  outside  than 
they  do  when  placed  in  pots  in  a  frame.  If  dry  weather  follows  insertion 
keep  the  cuttings  moderately  moist  by  syringing  them  once  or  twice 
daily. 

Free  flowering  early  varieties  that  are  rooted  in  spring  and  induced  to 
grow  sturdily  under  glass  until  May  in  4  inch  pots  will  be  furnished  with 
three  or  four  shoots.  These  should  then  be  placed  in  6-inch  pots  and 
grown  in  cold  frames.  When  well  established  and  the  shoots  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves  they  should  be  pinched  again.  If  abundance  of  air 
is  admitted  they  will  grow  strongly  and  branch  freely.  By  the  beginning 
of  August  they  can  be  placed  in  8-inch  pots,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  they  will  be  fully  a  foot  through.  These  can  be  stopped  again 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  allowed  to  grow  and  flower.  For  the 
early  months  of  the  year  they  are  better  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  should 
have  by  the  first  week  in  September  shoots  after  pinching  about  1  inch 
long.  Pinching  in  this  case  must  be  done  early  in  August.  After  the 
end  of  September  it  is  important  that  the  plants  have  a  light  airy 
structure  and  a  position  near  to  the  glass.  Keep  them  growing  slowly 
until  the  flower  trusses  are  visible,  when  a  temperature  of  65°  to  60°  will 
bring  them  into  flower.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  air 
admitted  freely  on  ail  favourable  occasions,  and  water  supplied  with 
great  care. 

When  cuttings  are  rooted  from  March  until  July  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  having  sturdy  plants  before  the  approach  of  winter.  This  is  important, 
then  the  plants  only  need  to  grow  slowly  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  them 
in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  rather  dry  at  their  roots,  and  in  a 
temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  40°.  They  are,  however,  perfectly 
safe  if  frost  only  is  excluded.  In  a  very  low  temperature,  however,  the 
foliage  is  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  Plants  that  have  their  shoots 
stopped  at  the  leginning  of  November  break  again  into  growth,  and  are 
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in  capital  condition  for  placing  in  their  largest  pots  in  January.  All 
shoots  needing  pinching  must  be  attended  to  during  the  months  when 
growth  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  allow 
them  to  make  more  than  four  good  joints  before  the  points  are  removed. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  plants  are  close  to  the  glass  they  will  make  sturdy 
growth  as  soon  as  the  days  lengthen,  and  will  be  capable  of  supporting 
their  flowers  without  the  aid  of  stakes.  When  they  grow  during  the 
winter  the  shoots  are  soft  and  long-jointed  ;  in  fact,  they  seldom, 
however  good  the  treatment  may  be  afterwards,  make  growth  sufficiently 
firm  and  compact  to  flower  as  profusely  as  might  be  desired. 

The  sturdy  compact  appesrauce  of  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  flower,  is  largely  due  to  the  compost  and  the  method  of  potting.  If 
they  are  potted  loosely  and  in  an  open  compost  they  make  soft  growth, 
long-jointed  wood,  and  flabby  foliage.  A  little  leaf  mould,  amounting 
to  one-third,  may  be  used  with  advantage  at  first,  but  afterwards  none 
should  be  used.  The  most  suitable  compost  is  fibry  loam,  sand,  and  one- 
seventh  of  manure,  which  must  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots. 

After  the  first  flower  trusses  are  visible  soot  water  in  a  clear  state 
assists  them  wonderfully,  and  artificial  manures,  such  as  Clay 's,  Beeson’s, 
Standen’s,  or  any  other  suitable  kind,  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  soil 
about  once  a  fortnight.  When  liquid  manures  only  are  supplied 
the  roots  have  a  tendency  to  go  downwards  instead  of  coming  to  the 
surface. 

Healthy  Pelargoniums  are  seldom  attacked  by  aphides  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  weak  growth,  which  are  induced  to  make  growth  in 
winter  in  a  close  atmosphere.  Plants  of  this  description  are  difficult  to 
deal  with  when  once  they  are  infested,  simply  because  dipping  in  a 
solution  of  tobacco  water,  if  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  turns  the 
leaves  yellow,  and  the  same  results  follow  fumigating  with  tobacco.  If 
done  carefully  healthy  plants  with  leathery  foliage  will  bear  either 
treatment  without  injury. — Gbower. 


TO  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

R.H.S.  Examination. 

Dear  me  I  I  said  to  myself,, as  I  read  the  note  of  “  A  Student  ”  on 
page  274,  with  its  diffident  ending  and  its  editorial  encouragement. 
"  How  history  repeats  itself  1  ”  Why,  1  can  remember  nearly  forty  years 
ago  writing  in  just  that  same  diffident  way  to  the  then  Cottage  Gardener 
about  a  little  question  in  gardening.  Dropping  my  small  note  shyly  in 
the  letter-box  I  nervously  waited  its  acknowledgement,  when  lo,  and 
behold,  it  appeared  in  print  in  full,  and  an  editorial  note  added,  full  of 
the  kindest  words  of  encouragement  that  any  young  writer  could  desire. 
Was  not  I  a  proud  mortal  that  week,  and  after  ?  and  as  to  the  many 
times  I  read  it  over  I  am  not  going  to  tell  anybody. 

Here  history  is  repealing  itself  in  both  forms,  except  that  “  A 
Student’s  ”  note  is  on  a  higher  subject  than  mine  (there  were  no 
E.H.S.  examination  schemes  then,  more's  the  pity),  but  it  has  the  same 
modest,  distrustful  tone  in  it,  and  he  gets  the  same  fatherly  pat  on  the 
buck  and  cheery  encouragement  to  go  on  that  I  did.  “  Write  by  all 
means,”  says  the  Editor,  and  so  say  I  to  all  young  gardeners.  Put  your 
own  best  thoughts  on  paper,  in  your  own  best,  freest,  most  expressive 
words,  and  send  it  on  to  our  Journal.  Believe  me  there’s  nothing  we 
old  hands  enjoy  more  than  the  sight  of  the  coming  generation  quietly, 
intelligently,  aspiringly  beginning  to  take  their  place  in  our  profession, 
and  discussing  the  subjects  which  are  then  exercising  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  in  our  craft.  It  tells  ns  that  there’s  life,  force,  brains  in  the 
profession  yet  ;  it  assures  us  that  the  rising  young  folks  are  preparing 
and  fitting  themselves  to  take  up  the  lamp  of  light  out  of  our  hands, 
and  to  lift  it  up  and  carry  it  to  higher  and  brighter  heights  by  reason  of 
the  educational  advantages  possessed  by  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day.  This  gladdens  our  hearts  more  than  can  easily  be  put  into  words, 
though  “  An  Old  Boy  ”  is  doing  something  towards  that  in  his  most 
excellent  articles  on  bothydom. 

My  dear  young  friends  let  me  tell  you  a  jealous  thought  of  you, 
as  to  your  advancement  interfering  with  us,  never  enters  our  heads. 
Most  of  us  have  sons  out  in  the  world,  and  nothing  so  touches  a 
father’s  heart  as  a  kindness  shown  to  his  boy,  and  every  rightminded 
man  (and,  of  course,  every  true  gardener  is  that)  does  a  kindness 
whenever  he  can  to  some  other  man’s  son,  and  thus  makes  things 
level. 

You  will  find  as  you  get  on  that  no  one  is  more  anxious  for  your 
rising  and  well-doing  than  are  the  heads  of  our  profession.  Not  only 
will  you  receive  fatherly  professional  counsel  from  the  Editor  and 
his  staff,  but  the  old  hands,  the  working  writing  men,  will,  amongst 
their  multifarous  duties,  respond  to  an  appeal  to  them  when  made 
in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  feel  that  their  correspondent  is  a  true  seeker  after  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  answer  is  then  sure  to  come.  I  am  speaking  that  which 
I  know  from  experience,  an  experience  of  now  many  years  back,  and  I 
hold  in  immortal  reverence  the  kindness  and  assistance  I  received 
from  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture — the'”  Cottage  Gardener  ” 
of  those  days — and  Donald  Beaton  and  Robert  Fish. 

As  a  last  word  let  me  say,  read  all  you  can  of  the  best  authors,  specially 
read  the  letters  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  men.  They  will  give  you  an 
idea  as  to  freedom  of  expn  Siion  you  cannot  get  elsewhere,  and  after 
reading  put  your  thoughts  on  paper.  This  keeps  the  mind,  as  ”  G.  H., 
Leices,"  says,  .‘‘from  staggering  about,”  and  helps  you  to  realise  the 
inwardness  of  your  subject  better  than  anything  else  can ;  at  least, 
that  is  the  experience  of— An  Old  Peovinciali 


LITTONIA  MODEST  A. 

Although  this  Littonia  is  said  to  have  first  flowered  at  Kew  about 
forty  years  ago  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  grown  in  gardens, 
inasmuch  as  a  young  gardener  writes  to  say  that  he  has  “never  seen  a 
specimen,  and  should  like  a  illustration  of  it  to  appear  in  the  Journal.”^ 
We  comply  with  the  request,  and  add  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
plant.  Although  nearly  related  to  the  well-known  Gloriosa  superba, 
this  little  plant  is  quite  distinct  enough  to  take  generic  rank,  and  though 
of  an  unassuming  character  as  its  name  indicates,  it  is  of  graceful  habit, 
and  the  freely  produced  flowers  are  brightly  blurred.  Littonia  modesta 
(fig.  60)  is  a  native  of  Natal,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  John  Sanderson 


fig.  60.— littosia  modesta. 


during  a  journey  in  1851  from  Port  Natal  to  Maritzburg.  In  habit  it  is 
much  like  the  Gloriosa,  having  tapering  leaves  terminating  in  a  tendril¬ 
like  point,  which  aids  it  in  climbing  stems  or  twigs.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  drooping,  and  bright  orange  coloured. 
The  tubers  are  of  peculiar  shape,  brownish,  and  have  been  compared  to 
a  Spanish  Chestnut,  and  the  manner  of  growth  is  very  curious.  It  has 
been  grown  in  a  stove  and  in  cooler  quarters,  but  an  intermediate 
temperature  and  sandy  soil  seem  to  suit  it  best. 


A  GARDENER’S  HOLIDAY. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  gardener  to  spend  his  holiday, 
even  though  there  is  no  high-class  horticulture  there,  for  he  can  in  the 
varied  enjoyments  of  Douglas  and  its  surroundings  forget  the  weeds, 
wasps,  thiips,  mildew,  and  other  worries  inseparable  to  the  craft.  The 
sea  a:r,  good  food,  electric  railways,  and  all  outdoor  and  indoor  amuse- 
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ments  make  it  impossible  to  be  dull ;  but  in  my  case  this  was  not  all,  as 
I  knew  Douglas  was  on  the  way  to  Belfast,  and  that  Newtownards  is 
only  a  few  miles  away,  and  Newtownards  to  gardeners  of  course  means 
Dicksons,  so  famous  in  the  Rose  world.  When  1  arrived  there  on  the 
3rd  of  this  month  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  whole  place  in  a 
state  of  holiday  making,  as  a  flower  show  on  a  very  extensive  scale  was 
being  held  in  Messrs.  Dicksons’  grounds;  One  striking  feature  of  the 
^hibition  was  that  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  locked  up  after  the 
judges  had  made  their  awards  with  a  very  neat  arrangement  of  frames 
covered  with  wire  netting.  Visitors  could  easily  see  the  objects,  but 
could  not  touch.  Plants,  hothouse  and  hardy  fruits,  Roses,  Gladioli,  and 
vegetables  were  shown  in  excellent  condition. 

I  was  too  late  to  see  the  object  of  my  visit,  the  Rose  nursery,  that 
evening,  so  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Dickson,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  horse  and  conveyance  together 
with  a  guide,  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  In  the 
Rose  fields  I  found  the  plants  trained  to  wires  fan-shape,  so  that  one  row 
did  not  grow  into  another,  and  that  the  varieties  are  also  kept  distinct. 
After  a  hearty  farewell  to  the  most  hospitable  of  hosts,  I  was  soon  back 
to  Belfast  to  take  the  train  for  Dublin.  The  line  runs  through  a  rather 
flat  country,  hut  the  pasture  fields  bear  a  spring  green  appearance,  so 
different  from  the  fields  I  left  at  home. 

I  reached  Dublin  about  midday,  and  after  lunch  made  my  way 
up  Sackville  Street  to  Phoenix  Park,  there  to  find  some  very  fine 
bedding,  showing  that  if  the  Irish  are  twenty-five  minutes  behind  us  in 
the  time  of  day  they  are  quite  apace  with  us  in  the  flower  garden, 
Affer  a  run  through  a  portion  of  the  Park  I  again  joined  the  steamboat 
“King  ’Arry,”  and  arrived  at  Douglas  by  11  PM,  where  I  stayed  for 
several  more  days,  and  eventually  returned  home  with  the  hope  that  my 
visit  to  "Mona”  and  the  Bmerald  Isle  will  some  day  be  repeated. 
— J.  Mallender. 


POTTING. 

This  is  an  opersticn  which  every  beginner  considers  himself  skilled 
in,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  often  badly  performed  even  by  practical 
gardeners.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  properly  draining  the  pots. 
When  a  suitable  outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  is  not  made  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  expect  success,  for  no  plant  can  thrive  in  sour  soil.  In 
draining  the  smallest-sized  pots  one  crock  (piece  of  broken  pot)  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  with  the  concave  side  downwards,  covered  with  the 
roughest  of  the  soil,  is  generally  enough.  Indeed,  a  little  rough  soil  in 
t  le  case  of  strong-growing  strong -rooting  plants  is  often  enough.  For 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  one  large  crock  covered  with  rough  lumpy  soil 
may  be  enough  for  Balsams,  or  even  Fuchsias,  when  growing  rapidly. 
For  Heaths  and  plants  of  a  similar  nature  small  crocks  carefully 
arranged  to  the  depth  of  fully  an  inch  should  cover  the  central  one,  and 
over  the  small  crocks  a  little  moss,  or  the  fibre  from  the  peat  or  loam,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  stopping  the  drainage.  For  a  12-inch  pot 
from  3  to  4  inches  depth  of  drainage  will  be  necessary,  and  more 
according  to  size. 

Having  drained  the  pots  the  next  thing  is  placing  in  the  soil.  When 
the  smallest  pots  are  used  for  potting  cuttings  or  seedlings  enough  soil 
should  be  ,  laced  in  the  pots,  and  pressed  firmly  down,  that  when  the 
roots  cf  the  plant  to  be  potted  rest  lightly  on  it  the  part  of  the  stem 
which  was  at  the  surface  of  soil  before  may  be  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Holding  the  plant  in  this  position,  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  with  the  left  band  soil  should  be  placed  into  the  pot 
with  the  right,  and  pressed  down  firmly  and  level,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  space  is  for 
holding  water.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  oat  of  cutting  boxes 
each  should  be  lifted  out  carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  only  as 
much  being  carefully  removed  without  bruising  the  roots  as  will 
r3duce  the  ball  so  that  it  may  be  easily  introduced  into  the  pot  intended 
for  it. 

When  plants  are  to  be  shifted  the  same  rule  should  be  observed. 
Plants  do  not  need  shifting  unless  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  well  occupied 
with  roots,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  plants.  When  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  the 
drainage  should  be  removed,  and  any  unoccupied  soil  carefully  picked 
oflE.  It  should  then  be  placed  on  the  soil  (which  has  been  put  in  the  pot 
and  well  firmed  down  previously),  and  fresh  soil  packed,  either  with  the 
fingers  or  a  blunt  piece  of  wood,  rather  firmly.  Loose  soil  holds  too 
much  water,  and  when  plants  which  are  potted  loosely  are  turned  out 
there  is  danger  of  the  ball  breaking,  and  so  destroying  the  roots.  When 
a  plant  is  potted  the  new  soil  should  always  be  put  in  as  firm  as  the  old 
ball  is,  or  when  the  water  is  applied  it  will  run  through  the  loose  soil 
and  leave  the  firmer  portion,  where  the  roots  are,  too  dry. 

In  potting  large  plants  soil  as  full  of  fibre  as  possible  should  be  chosen, 
and  rammed  into  the  pots  or  tubs  rather  firmly.  The  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  turfy  material  for  soil  is  that  it  lasts  a  long  time  without  becoming 
sour.  When  large  quantities  of  soil,  in  which  there  is  neither  fibre  nor 
roots,  are  packed  into  large  pots  or  tubs,  to  remain  there  for  years  maybe, 
it  is  sure  to  become  sour,  soddened,  and  unhealthy,  in  which  state  no 
plant  can  grow  well  in  it. 

Repotting  generally  takes  place  in  spring,  when  plants  that  have 
rested  through  the  winter  have  been  pruned  and  started  into  growth 
require  partial  shaking  out  and  repotting  in  the  same  or  similar  pots. 
Fuchsias  should  be  thus  dealt  with  in  spring,  and  so  should  any  scarlet 
and  other  Pelargoniums  which  may  have  been  brought  over  the  winter, 
■  and  which  may  be  intended  for  growing  on.  Fancy  Pelargoniums 


require  this  treatment  in  autumn,  when  they  have  made  fresh  growth 
after  having  been  ripened  and  pruned.  Plants  which  have  thus  been 
treated  do  not  need  larger  pots  until  some  growth  has  been  made,  but 
the  partial  removal  of  the  impoverished  soil  and  supplying  fresh  soil 
is  always  accompanied  with  good  results.  In  such  cases  the  old  balls 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  reduced  as  much  as  will  allow  of 
this  being  easily  placed  in  the  pots,  and  new  soil  along  with  them.  Any 
loose  roots  should  at  the  same  time  be  cut  back. 

“  Potting-off  ”  is  when  plants  in  a  small  state  are  placed  into  pots 
for  the  first  time.  "  Potting-on  ”  is  shifting  plants  into  larger  pots  than 
those  they  occupied ;  and  “  repotting  ”  is  turning  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  reducing  their  balls,  and  placing  them  in  the  same  or  similar  pots. 
When  plants  are  potted  enough  room  should  be  left  in  the  pots  as  will 
hold  as  much  water  as  will  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  contained  in 
them.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  enough  to  leave  in  a  3-inch  pot,  half  an 
inch  in  a  4^-inch  pot,  1  inch  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  2  inches  in  a  10-inch 
pot,  and  so  on. — N.  - 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association,  resolved  to  have  an  outing 
this  year,  and  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  paid  a 
visit  to  the  grounds  of  Osborne  House  on  Wednesday  last.  The  weather 
being  fine  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent. 

The  President,  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Heaton, 
F.R.H.S.,  and  about  fifty  members,  which  included  most  of  the  leading 
and  well  known  horticulturists  in  the  island,  were  met  by  Mr.  Nobba,  the 
Queen’s  gardener,  and  conducted  around  the  grounds  and  through  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  greenhouses.  The  view  from  the  terrace,  with 
the  beautiful  undulating  lawns  sloping  down  to  the  Solent,  was  much 
admired.  The  many  rare  and  interesting  trees  brought  from  foreign 
climes  by  members  of  the  Royal  household  and  others  evoked  much 
admiration  and  discussion.  The  various  Myrtle  trees,  grown  from  sprigs 
from  the  Royal  wedding  bouquets  of  many  of  the  Royal  Family,  planted 
by  Her  Majesty,  the  events  and  dates  of  which  are  recorded  on  brass 
tablets,  and  likewise  the  various  ornamental  specimens  of  Conifers  and 
Oaks  planted  by  members  of  the  Royal  Family  at  different  periods  in 
their  lifetime,  form  a  chronological  chart,  written,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  in 
arboriculture,  of  the  domestic  life  and  history  of  our  esteemed  Sovereign 
and  her  Royal  children. 

The  various  houses  were  replete  with  decorative  and  other  plants, 
the  plants  suitable  for  the  table  being  very  bright  and  highly  coloured. 
Mr.  Nobbs  is  also  up  to  date  with  his  Chrysanthemums.  The  hard 
ripened  wood  and  promising  buds  predict  some  highly  finished  blooms. 
A  large  house  was  just  being  got  ready  for  their  reception.  A  very  fine 
batch  of  his  new  Violet,  Princess  Beatrice,  with  leaves  as  large  as  a 
small  Caladium,  and  which  bears  flowers  inch  across,  was  very  notice¬ 
able  amongst  other  varieties,  as  also  was  a  fine  batch  of  border 
Carnations,  of  which  variety  Raby  Castle  is  grown  by  the  hundreds. 
At  the  close  Dr.  Groves,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  thanked  Mr.  Nobbs 
for  his  courtesy  during  our  visit,  which  he  was  sure  would  bring  benefit 
to  the  Association  as  a  body,  as  it  has  given  pleasure  to  the  members 
individually. — C.  Orchard,  F.R.H.S.,  Bemiridge,  I,  fV. 


MINT  AND  LAVENDER. 

The  traveller,  as  he  journeys  along  a  short  branch  of  railway  in  the 
Surrey  district  of  Carshalton,  becomes  slowly  conscious  of  a  new  essence 
in  the  early  autumn  air  that  brings  to  him  the  sense  of  some  familiar 
odour.  It  is  lighter,  fresher,  and  of  more  delicacy  than  he  has  known  it 
heretofore,  and  if  the  fields  be  not  so  wet  as  to  bring  up  the  aroma  of 
vegetation  in  too  great  a  strength,  it  is  not  cloying,  but  rather  of 
refreshing  fragrance.  Indeed,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  scent  of  that 
aromatic  herb  which,  under  the  disguise  of  Mentha  piperita,  yields  that 
curiously  pungent  essence  known  to  common  folk  as  “  peppermint,” 
Nor  if  he  have  been  brought  hither  early  enough  is  this  the  only  homage 
that  Nature  pays  to  his  olfactory  senses.  He  will  still  be  wondering 
why  from  childhood  the  merest  recollection  of  peppermint  has  ever  sent 
a  shudder  through  his  frame,  when  a  turn  of  his  carriage  will  bring  in 
at  the  window  another  and  a  sweeter  perfume,  this  time  unmistakeably 
delicious  in  its  aroma.  He  sniffs  it  greedily,  as  a  horse  at  new  dried 
hay  ;  he  knows  that  for  him  it  will  not  last  long.  And  he  now  realises 
that  though  h»  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  he 
is  passing  through  that  fragrant  valley  which  is  famed  all  the  world 
over  for  its  pure  Peppermint  oil  and  its  otto  of  the  Lavendula  spica, 
known  more  commonly  as  the  Mitcham  Lavender  plant. 

No  large  area  of  land  is  this  of  the  Mint  and  Lavender  ;  a  circle  of 
five  miles  across,  probably,  and  leaving  even  then  ample  room  for  the 
vegetable  and  nursery  gardens  which  abound  everywhere.  Yet  few  are 
the  English  homes  free  from  a  sweet  suspicion  of  Lavender,  and  not  all 
London  holds  the  benighted  adult  who  has  never  been  tempted  to  buy 
a  handful  of  those  scented  spikes  that  harbinger  the  close  of  the  summer 
days.  Of  true  Mitcham-grown  Lavender,  however,  the  quantity  has 
become  much  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the  name  may  bo  said  to  have 
taken  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  since  it  is  now  applied  generally  to 
all  Lavender  raised  in  this  part  of  Surrey.  Within  a  small  area,  of 
which  Wallington  forms  at  once  the  centre  and  headquarters,  the  bulk 
of  the  industry  is  now  carried  on.  At  Wallington  are  to  be  found  the 
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^stills,  Rnd  here,  too,  are  the  homes  of  most  of  those  identified  with  the 
caltare.  At  every  turn  fields  clothed  in  the  parple-stemmed  black 
Mint,  or  lined  with  rows  of  the  brighter-hued  Lavender,  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  wayfarer  ;  and  gladdened  is  he  whose  fortune  leads  him  hereabout 
at  the  brief  period  when  the  blue-tinted  blossom  of  the  Mint,  or  the 
brave  spikes  of  the  Lavender,  lend  the  charm  of  their  bright  colours  to 
the  dominant  green  of  the  landscape. 

Skill  in  cultivation  brings  its  profit  at  the  harvest ;  but  the  great 
secret  of  Surrey’s  Lavender  and  Mint  lies  in  the  soil — a  light,  friable, 
chalky  soil,  not  often  found  in  a  climate  congenial  to  both  plants,  yet 
essential  to  a  perfect  result.  Bach,  in  fact,  may  be  grown  with  a  certain 
measure  of  prosperity  on  hill,  in  marsh-land,  or  meadow,  for  both  are 
hardy,  and  when  well  rooted  fight  against  drought  and  frost  with  the 
ardour,  if  not  always  the  success,  of  our  Timothy  Grass.  The  Lavender 
bush  is  propagated  by  a  cutting.  When  the  young  plant  is  firmly 
rooted,  it  is  bedded  out  for  a  year,  Wng  clipped  at  intervals  to  strengthen 
the  growth.  It  is  then  planted  in  a  sunny  position,  though  not  allowed 
to  flower  for  some  time ;  but  eventually  is  adjudged  to  be  fit  for  bearing, 
and  enters  into  the  stage  of  fruitfulness,  which  is  probably  greatest  when 
the  plant  is  four  years  old. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  Mint,  the  black  with  purple  stems,  and  the  white 
with  green  stems,  only  the  former  now  appeals  to  the  husbandman, 
on  account  of  its  more  prolific  nature  ;  yet  not  without  a  sigh  does  he 
pass  the  claims  of  the  white  variety,  whose  oil  possesses  far  greater 
delicacy  than  its  favoured  relative  can  boast.  A  little  later  than  the 
Lavender  in  reaching  its  full  glory,  the  Mint  is  laid  down  by  the  sickle  ; 
afterwards  collected  stem  and  leaf,  and  bundled  up  roughly  in  large 
squares  of  matting  ;  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  conveyed  to  the  distillery. 
Tne  difficulty  of  getting  his  growths  through  the  still  often  impairs  the 
grower’s  peace  of  mind.  He  cannot,  without  loss,  allow  his  crops  to  stand 
uncut  when  ripe ;  nor  should  it,  when  cut,  remain  long  before  being 
subjected  to  distillation,  He  himself  owns  no  still :  that  would  be  too 
costly  an  adjunct  to  his  responsibilities  ;  so  perforce,  like  many  others, 
he  arranges  for  the  use  of  one,  and  waits  with  grim  fortitude  until 
opportunity  favours  his  patient  spirit. 

It  is  a  busy  scene  of  heated  furnaces,  enduring  labour,  and  strong 
scents  in  the  distillery  :  a  large,  square-looking,  tile-roofed  outbuilding, 
bearing  little  evidence  of  that  mystery  which  the  mind  associates  with 
the  work  of  the  still.  The  interior  one  finds  to  be  of  equally  simple 
construction,  having  been  converted  into  a  building  of  two  floors  by  the 
erection  of  a  platform  which  gives  to  the  upper  part  the  appearance  of 
a  roomy  loft.  On  the  ground  floor  several  “stoves,”  occupying  the 
length  of  one  entire  wall,  glow  with  furnace-like  intensity.  Mounting 
by  a  ladder,  the  spectator  finds  himself  immediately  beneath  the  tile 
gables  of  the  roof.  Below,  as  well  as  here,  packings  of  Mint  lie  about ; 
the  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  the  odour  of  the  running  oil.  Bat  what  call 
for  most  attention  are  the  stills  themselves,  without  seeing  which  a  visit 
into  Lavender-land  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  charm. 

The  process  is  simple  enough,  especially  when  it  is  understood.  The 
■chief  characteristic  of  the  still  is  the  massive  funnelled  cap  of  copper, 
large  of  circumference  at  the  base,  narrowing  up  for  some  4  or  5  feet, 
and,  finally,  bending  over  its  head  into  an  enormous  vat  of  cold  water 
which  stands  by  it.  The  cap  being  raised  from  the  floor,  the  Mint  is 
heaped  into  a  copper  receptacle  sunk  therein,  and  watered  down.  The 
cap  is  then  lowered,  carefully  adjusted  over  the  boiler,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  escape  of  steam,  and  the  stoves  below  are  stoked  with  a 
generous  hand.  Some  vapour  begins  to  rise  into  the  cap,  and,  as  it 
reaches  the  head,  it  is  condensed  by  the  cold  water  by  which  it  is  now 
surrounded,  finding  its  way,  in  the  form  of  liquid,  through  coils  of 
copper  pipe  around  the  inside  wall  of  tbe  vat  into  a  receiver  erected  on 
the  ground  below.  The  law  by  which  oil  floats  on  the  top  of 
water  regulates  this  contrivance,  which  simultaneously  runs  off  the 
pure  oil  into  a  vessel,  and  the  waste  water  through  a  drainage  pipe  into 
an  artificial  channel  in  a  field  close  by,  where  it  gradually  sinks  into  the 
soil. 

And  when  the  produce  has  been  harvested  and  distilled  ?  The  Surrey 
man  who  does  not  despise  a  bedding  of  Wheat  chaff  for  his  own  coach, 
knows  too  well  the  economy  of  farm  life  to  waste  what  is  left  of  bis 
Mint  and  Lavender  crops  ;  the  stalks  of  the  Lavender  are  therefore 
applied  to  littering  purposes,  and  the  Mint  refuse  finds  its  ultimate  use 
as  manure.  The  oil  of  Lavender  is,  for  the  most  part,  bottled  in  a 
measure  of  some  4  to  5  pints,  known  as  a  “  Winchester  quart,”  and  will 
probably  attain  a  market  value  equal  to  £5  per  pint  j  while  the  oil  of 
Peppermint  will  command  a  possible  303. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  Mitcham  Lavender  finds  its  devotees  ;  as 
a  perfume  in  the  guise  of  Lavender  water,  as  a  headache  cure  when 
bottled  with  a  mixture  of  other  scents  and  ammonia  under  the  name  of 
Lavender  salts,  and  as  an  indispensable  medium  in  the  studio  of  the 
painter.  Peppermint  follows  mankind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Who  does  not  know  the  sweetened  water  of  the  Mint  as  a  remedy  for 
the  dyspeptic  English  baby,  dosed  on  the  knee  of  an  anxious  nurse  1 
Later  on,  it  appears  as  a  cunning  disguise  of  noxious  drugs,  yet  con¬ 
doning  its  offence  as  a  comforting  and  fragrant  cordial  through  the  dark 
months  of  the  year. 

Bat  stay,  there  is  something  else.  The  visitor  to  the  busy  village  of 
scented  Surrey,  as  he  leaves  a  quaint  cottage,  and  takes  his  way  through 
a  garden  path,  hears  a  cheerful  female  voice  behind  him.  He  turns 
and  listens  to  the  laughing  words,  “  Don’t  forget  that  Mint  is  good  for 
cholera  1”  Then  there  is  an  addition,  “  And  Lavender  for  the  brain  1” 
Indeed,  be  is  able  to  stake  his  faith  on  the  latter,  for  his  excursion  into 
Shrrey  has  sent  him  homeward  in  a  bright  and  happy  mood. — (“The 
4Jlobe.”) 


GROVE  HALL,  RETFORD. 

The  visitor  alighting  at  Retford  Station,  whose  position  does  not 
“compel”  him  to  keep  a  carriage,  who  does  not  “care”  to  hire  a  con¬ 
veyance,  has  a  very  pleasant  walk  of  about  three  miles  before  him  ere  he 
reaches  Grove  Hall.  The  route  is  pleasant,  and  no  doubt  the  pedestrian 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  expresses  satisfaction  at  having  walked  the 
distance,  although  if  the  day  is  hot  he  may  have  sighed  en  route  for 
vehicular  assistance.  Soon  after  leaving  the  clean  and  quiet  town  of 
Retford  you  turn  up  an  old  country  road,  grass-grown  on  each  side,  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  roads  that  despise  the  comparatively  modern 
improvements  of  sidepaths.  As  you  near  the  goodly  acres  that  make  up 
this  extensive  estate  tbe  road  is  bordered  with  trees  that  afford  a  most 
refreshing  shade  from  the  solar  rays,  that  embroider  the  path  with  a 
beautiful  fretwork  pattern  of  twigs  and  foliage  that  vary  and  change 
like  the  designs  of  a  kaleidoscope  as  the  breeze  gently  ruffles  their 
branches.  A  little  farther  and  the  timber  broadens  out  into  a  plantation, 
I  and  the  shade  becomes  more  deep  until  you  pass  through  a  plain  wooden 
gate  that  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  rustic  surroundings,  and  you  are 
in  the  park, 

Soon  after  passing  through  the  boundary  there  are  two  fine  Welling- 
tonias,  one  on  each  side  of  the  roadway.  As  you  ascend  (it’s  all  uphill) 
the  park  expands  into  broad  acres  of  refreshing  pasture  land,  well 
timbered  with  fine  Oaks,  Beeches,  Chestnut,  and  other  forest  trees  in 
picturesque  irregularity,  amongst  which,  glowing  with  the  ruddy  tints 
of  the  haws  with  which  they  are  heavily  laden,  are  fine  old  Hawthorns 
with  their  gnarled  trunks.  Most  of  the  Hawthorns  bear  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  This  abundance  of  wild  fruits  is  evident  all  round,  acorns. 
Chestnuts,  Beech  mast  being  very  plentiful  in  the  park. 

The  hedgerows  bristle  with  the  heps  of  the  wild  Rose,  the  haws  of 
the  Hawthorn,  the  purple  berries  of  the  Bramble,  and  the  Privet 
is  heavily  laden  with  large  clusters  of  berries  that  are  beginning  to 
turn  black.  Near  to  the  Hall  there  are  several  Walnut  trees  heavily 
laden  with  nuts  that  are  highly  attractive  to  tbe  squirrels,  which  are 
plentiful  here,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wild  food,  which  they 
may  freely  partake  without  let  or  hindrance.  They  also  play  havoc 
with  the  Filberts  that  in  due  course  should  appear  on  the  dessert  table. 
As  yon  get  nearer  to  the  Hall  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  regret  the 
decaying  tops  of  the  old  Oaks  that  should  be  covered  with  verdure,  and 
you  wonder  why  they  show  signs  of  premature  decay  in  such  good  pure 
air,  far  removed  from  the  baneful  influence  of  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 
On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  I  was  informed  that  the  cold  wet  seasons  we 
had  a  few  years  ago  are  responsible  for  it.  Several  fine  Beeches  also 
show  the  same  signs  of  decay. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  you  arrive  at  the  Hall,  a  goodly 
English  mansion,  the  residence  of  B.  E.  Harcourt  Vernon,  B3q,J.P.. 
It  has  a  westerly  aspect,  and  has  a  fine  view — o’er  a  beautiful  country — 
extending  for  about  twenty  miles,  looking  over  the  ducal  estates  of 
Clumber  and  Thoresby.  It  is  an  exceed ’’ngly  breezy  locality,  and 
when  old  Boreas  means  business  he  is  much  too  vigorous  to  be  pleasant. 
It  frequently  happens  that  when  the  spring  bedding  operations  are  being 
carried  out  the  operator  has  to  hold  the  plant  in  one  hand  until  he  has 
securely  fastened  it  in  the  ground  with  the  other,  or  it  would  be  blown 
away.  There  are  several  very  fine  Beeches  on  the  lawn  that  have  defied 
the  rough  winds,  add  greatly  to  its  bSauty.  The  visitor  will  now 
exchange  the  natural  landscape  gardening  of  the  park  for  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  estate  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  and  each  of  these  sections  shows  evidence  of  great  care,  attention, 
and  cultural  skill. 

The  Oechabds 

occupy  about  2  acres  of  ground,  and  are  producing  abundance  of  fruit, 
principally  Apples  and  Plums,  Many  of  the  trees  are  heavily  laden 
with  fine  fruit,  the  principal  varieties  of  Apples  grown  being  Manks 
Codlin,  one  of  their  earliest  varieties,  which  was  ready  for  gathering  in 
July  ;  Domino,  Duchess  of  Oldenbui'g,  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
striped  variety,  suggestive  of  having  been  touched  up  with  the  artist’s 
pencil ;  New  Hawthornden,  Newton  Wonder,  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  Apple  crop,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Pearson  of  Chilwell  ;  and  Nelson’s 
Glory,  very  fine.  These  are  followed  by  Blenheim  Orange,  a  very  good 
crop  ;  Bramley’s  Seedling,  which  is  represented  by  a  number  of  fine  young 
trees  ;  Tower  of  Glamis  and  Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  Red  Astrachan, 
with  fruits  of  a  very  deep  red  ;  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  one  of  the 
best  of  dessert  Apples  for  this  situation.  Amongst  the  dessert  varieties 
are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Ttis  last 
variety  is  very  late  ;  I  was  informed  that  they  could  keep  it  in  good 
condition  until  June.  With  the  gathering  of  Manks  Codlin  in  July, 
and  the  keeping  of  Sturmer  Pippins  until  June,  Apples  are  much  “in 
evidence  ”  at  Grove  Hall. 

The  Plums  were  very  attractive  with  their  rope-like  clusters  of  red, 
purple,  and  golden  fruits,  Victoria,  Black  Diamond,  Prince  Engelbert, 
bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  Pond’s  Seedling,  Cox’s  Emperor,  Bryanston’s 
Green  Gage,  and  Dennistone’s  Superb  being  very  conspicuous,  A  few 
Medlars  and  Quinces  are  grown  here,  although  they  are  not  a  common 
fruit  in  the  orchards  of  this  neighbourhood.  All  the  fruit  trees  are  in 
robust  health,  their  tranks  and  branches  being  remarkably  smooth  and 
clean. 

The  Kitchen  Garden 

occupies  about  the  same  space  as  the  orchards,  and  is  surrounded  by 
substantial  brick  walls  about  15  feet  high,  which  are  utilised  for  fruit 
culture.  On  the  south  wall  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines  bearing  splendid 
crops  of  beautiful  fruit.  A  portion  of  these  are  protected  by  move- 
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able  glass  sashes,  slanting  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground.  Under  this  protection  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one,  and  the 
fruit  fine  and  well  ripened,  The  varieties  of  Peaches  are  Stirling 
Castle,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Barrington ;  and  of  Nectarines, 
Pitmaston  Orange  and  Elruge.  Together  they  occupy  about  90  linear 
feet  of  wall  space.  On  the  same  wall,  but  without  any  protection  what¬ 
ever,  are  Royal  George,  Hale’s  Early,  Crimson  Galande,  and  Rivers’ 
Early  York  Peaches  bearing  crops  equal  to  those  that  are  protected  with 
the  lights,  but  not  quite  so  advanced.  They  will  be  valuable  for  a 
succession. 

The  number,  quality,  and  size  of  these  outdoor  fruits  would  do  credit 
to  any  grower  who  cultivates  wholly  under  glass,  but  for  an  outside  crop 
in  this  district  they  deserve  all  praise.  The  remainder  of  the  wall  space 
is  devoted  to  Apricots — of  which  there  has  been  a  good  supply — Plums, 
most  of  which  had  been  gathered  before  my  visit,  and  Pears.  Of  the 
latter.  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  ChiAtien,  Beurr4  d’Amanlis,  Marie 
Losise,  Thompson’s,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Seckle,  Beuri^  d’Aremberg, 
Winter  Nells,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Brown  Beuri(5,  Uvedale’s  Sc. 
Germain,  Duchesse  d’Angoulfime  and  Be  urr6  Diel,are  the  varieties  grown, 
and  have  yielded  a  good  crop.  Several  young  specimens  of  Morelio 
Cherries  had  produced  a  good  supply  of  ripe  fruit.  I  also  noticed  a  small 
Fig  tree  that  was  bearing  well,  some  of  the  Figs  were  fast  ripening. 

In  another  portion  of  the  gardens  are  several  small  Plum  trees  trained 
on  the  horizontal  system.  *  They  were  planted  two  years  ago,  and  have 
now  large  clusters  of  fruit  on  them.  The  variety  is  Transparent  Gage. 
Near  to  these,  but  on  a  south-west  wall.  Tomatoes  are  growing  in 
abundance  ;  not  small,  partially  ripened  as  might  be  expected,  but  large, 
•mooth,  well-ripened  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  plants  were  raised  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  put  them  outside. 
By  the  end  of  July  fruit  was  gathered  from  these  plants,  less  than  two 
months  from  planting  out.  The  varieties  are  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All 
and  Sutton  8  Magnum  Bonum.  The  former  has  done  the  best,  but  it  is 
not  so  large  as  the  latter.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  a  large 
number  of  fruits  that  were  fit  for  gatheiing. 

Goosebeiries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  have  done  very  well  this 
season.  The  Rasp  canes  are  very  strong  and  healthy.  The  variety  is 
Superlative,  and  produces  here  very  fine  fruit,  much  above  the  size  of 
Easps  in  gen  eral .  The  usual  vegetable  s  necessary  for  a  gentleman’s  cuisine 
are  well  represented.  Several  rows  of  Scarlet  Runners  were  loaded  down 
to  the  ground  with  fine  pods.  Several  good  rows  of  Celery,  Grove  Red  and 
Grove  White,  are  growing  apace.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  these  two 
old  favourite  varieties  true,  as  these  are  the  gardens  where  they  were 
raised,  hence  the  names  “  Grove”  Red  and  “  Grove”  White.  Only  one 
of  these  is  ever  allowed  to  seed  in  one  season.  The  Asparagus  beds  are 
very  old,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  made  when  the  Hall  was  built, 
but  they  are  extremely  vigorous,  and  produce  year  by  year  a  very 
excellent  supply  of  fine  edible  shoots. 

Roses,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  a  good  variety  of  herbaceous  plants 
occupy  one  side  of  the  paths  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Some  very  fine 
Zinnias  and  stately  Hollyhocks  were  very  attractive,  but  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  were  one  or  two  giant  specimens  of  Sunflowers,  the 
foliage  very  large  and  strong.  An  idea  of  their  size  may  be  gained  by 
the  fact  that  on  a  very  recent  occasion  one  of  the  boy  assistants  in  the 
garden  sought  shelter  under  one  of  them  during  a  very  heavy  shower  of 
rain. 

The  Vihekies 

contain  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine  Grapes  of  the  following  varieties  : — 
Black  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Gros 
Colman,  and  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume).  Some  of  the  Vines  are  very 
old  ;  it  is  thought  they  were  also  planted  about  the  time  the  Hall  was 
erected.  Two  of  the  old  Vines  (Barbarossa)  are  carrying  thirty-five  and 
tvrenty-seven  large  bunches  of  fine  Grapes  respectively.  All  the  Vines 
are  heavily  cropped,  the  bunches  being  good  and  the  berries  fine.  They 
are  well  coloured  and  possess  good  bloom.  The  berries  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  are  remarkably  large,  reminding  one  of  the  berries  of  Gros 
Colman.  The  foliage  is  fine,  fresh,  and  very  firm,  the  wood  clean  and 
healthy,  speaking  of  great  vigour  and  of  careful  attention  to  every 
detail. 

Flowers  are  not  extensively  grown  here,  but  there  is  a  nice  collection 
of  a  general  character  in  good  health  and  condition,  including  some  well- 
coloured  Crotons  and  a  nice  batch  of  double  and  single  seedling  Begonias. 
A  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  in  po'^s  outside  are  being  prepared  for 
their  blooming  quarters.  They  are  very  healthy,  clean,  and  vigorous, 
and  will  make  a  very  good  display  in  due  course.  The  bedding  out  of 
summer  flowers  is  not  extensive,  but  there  are  some  beds  and  borders 
filled  with  a  very  nice  selection  of  plants  that  are  blooming  very  well 
except  in  one  or  two  positions  where  the  wind  blows  the  flower  off  the 
plants,  particularly  the  petals  of  the  “  Geranium.”  Many  of  these  plants 
had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my 
remarks.  On  the  lawn  are  a  few  clumps  of  Tritoma,  well  stocked  with 
flower  spikes,  and  a  few  of  Pampas  Grass  that  will  show  its  feathery 
plumes  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  T.  Welch  is  the  head  gardener,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  crops  under  his  care.  The 
quality,  health,  vigour,  and  cleanliness  of  everything  thoroughly  proves 
his  ability  and  skill  as  a  high  class  gardener.  His  good  nature  and 
geniality  as  he  shows  you  over  his  grounds,  and  his  kindness  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him — he  never  seems  tired  of  imparting 
information — makes  a  visit  to  these  gardens  both  very  pleasant  and 
instructive, — J.  H,  S, 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — One  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  general  pruning  of  these  fruits  is  at  the 
present  time,  because  in  nearly  every  case  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 
When  managed  on  the  sound  system  of  retaining  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  current  year’s  shoots,  and  these  have  been  laid  in  close  to  the  wall 
or  fence  during  the  previous  month  or  two,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  trees  are,  and  may  continue  to  be,  somewhat  crowded,  if  the  old 
bearing  wood  or  the  shoots  that  have  carried  the  present  year’s  crop  are 
allowed  to  remain.  When  the  fruit  has  been  removed  cut  out  the 
shoots  to  the  point  below  which  the  new  shoot  springs,  allowing  the 
latter  to  take  the  place  of  the  shoot  removed.  Many  of  them  need  no 
manipulation  whatever,  supposing  they  have  previously  been  carefully 
trained  in  ;  others  may  require  a  little  alteration  in  position  so  as  to 
properly  fill  the  space.  A  twofold  object  is  sought  to  be  gained.  First, 
the  proper  regulation  and  furnishing  of  the  trees  with  wood  of  medium 
strength.  Second,  the  disposal  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaves 
may  receive  all  the  benefits  of  abundant  light  and  air,  elements  equal 
in  importance  with  the  nourishment  received  from  the  roots. 

Insect  pests,  if  present  on  the  wood  or  foliage,  ought  to  be  extirpated,. 
They  hinder  to  a  large  extent  the  processes  of  growth,  and  prevent  the 
due  concentration  of  stored  up  substances  in  the  buds  by  which  fruit¬ 
fulness  is  insured  for  the  following  year.  Syringing  with  clear  water^ 
or,  if  necessary,  with  some  eflEective  insecticide,  are  the  means  employed 
for  rendering  the  trees  clean. 

Lifting  Young  Trees. — Comparatively  young  Peach,  Apricot,  or 
Nectarine  trees  that  are  making  gross  and  vigorous  shoots,  having  leaves 
of  a  large  size  and  dark  hue,  clearly  show  that  the  root  action  is  too 
powerful.  Strong  roots  are  in  such  cases  probably  descending  into  the 
subsoil.  It  is  important  that  a  check  to  them  be  afforded,  a  check 
which  can  best  be  given  before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  Although  thia 
is  desirable  it  must  be  judiciously  carried  out.  Dig  out  a  trench  about 
3  feet  from  the  bole  of  the  trees,  cutting  cleanly  off  on  the  inside  of  the 
trench  the  whole  of  the  roots  met  with  of  a  strong  character.  By  this 
time  the  tree  may  be  bodily  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil  attached  ;  but  if 
this  cannot  be  done  then  there  are  roots  growing  straight  downwards. 
In  order  to  reach  these  undermine  the  ball  and  sever  all  the  thick  roots 
found,  after  which  the  ball  of  roots  may  be  raised  to  a  slightly  higher 
position,  making  the  soil  firm  below.  The  result  of  shortening  the 
strong  roots  will  be  that  roots  of  a  weaker  character  branch  from  the 
portions  remaining.  These  have  a  tendency  to  become  fibrous,  while 
those  already  so  multiply  their  fibres. 

Before  filling  in  the  soil  again  round  the  roots  cut  the  broken  ends 
smoothly,  mutilated  or  injured  roots  allowed  to  remain  in  that  condition 
proving  inimical  to  the  healthy  progress  of  growth.  The  soil  as  returned 
to  the  trench  should  be  made  as  firm  as  formerly,  mulching  the  ground 
with  decayed  manure.  Syringe  and  shade  in  bright  weather.  Oarry 
out  the  work  expeditiously,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  unduly  exposed  to 
drying  influences,  thereby  causing  a  serious  flagging  of  the  foliage. 

With  older  trees  that  may  be  too  large  root-pruning  without  the 
lifting  will  be  safer,  but  as  a  rule  when  trees  assume  a  bearing  habit 
root  restriction  is  not  necessary. 

Cleaning'  Fruit  Kooms. — The  fruit  room  ought  always  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  once  a  year,  the  best  time  being  just  previously  to 
the  general  gathering  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  sweetest  dressing  for 
the  walls  is  limewash.  The  woodwork  should  be  well  scoured  ;  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  ventilate  until  dry. 

Gathering  Pears. — The  earliest  indications  of  the  green  fruits 
changing  to  yellow  tints  is  an  excellent  test  of  fitness  to  gather,  and  is 
mostly  applicable  to  early  varieties.  Another  test  is  the  dark  colour 
of  the  pips  or  seeds  when  a  fruit  is  cut  open,  but  probably  the  easiest 
test  is  when  the  fruits  detach  themselves  readily  from  the  spurs  on 
being  lifted.  Always  gather  when  the  fruit  and  trees  are  dry.  Special 
attention  is  requisite  in  gathering  Pears,  because  it  does  not  answer  to 
gather  too  soon  or  defer  too  late.  As  a  rule  the  whole  of  the  fruit  on 
a  tree  cannot  be  picked  at  once.  Some  will  be  more  forward  than 
others,  and  these  must  be  gathered  first,  by  which  means  the  season 
will  be  prolonged. 

Gathering  Apples. — Similar  rules  apply  to  Apples.  Gather  as 
near  as  possiole  to  the  natural  time  of  ripening.  If  taken  from  the 
trees  too  early  the  fruit  is  liable  to  shrivel,  owing  to  the  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  taking  place  causing  the  flesh  to  shrink.  If  left  too  long  the  best 
fruits  are  liable  to  fall,  whereby  their  keeping  qualities  are  impaired. 
Take  every  favourable  opportunity  of  securing  the  best  fruits.  That 
which  is  grub-eaten  and  falls  prematurely  should  be  regularly  picked 
up  so  as  to  prevent  the  larva  escaping.  Such  fruits  are  not  suitable 
for  long  storage,  but  will  do  for  present  use,  the  worst,  however,  being 
given  to  pigs  or  buried  deeply  in  the  ground. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — In  Houses. — As  the  days  are  shortening  rapidly,  and  the 
moisture  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  and  j'udgment  in. 
watering,  never  doing  it  unnecessarily  ;  but  the  latest  plants  with  fruit 
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swelling  mast  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  at  the  roots  as  to 
prejudice  the  foliage.  Maintain  moderate  moistare  in  the  atmosphere 
hy  damping  the  floors,  walls,  and  sides  of  the  bed  every  morning,  and  at 
closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  earth  up  the  roots  as 
reqaired  ;  but  late  Melons  need  less  soil  to  grow  in  than  the  midseason 
plants.  Eemove  all  superfluous  growths  as  they  appear,  and  maintain  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night,  5°  less  on  cold  nights,  70°  to  75°  by 
day,  up  to  80°  or  90°  with  sun.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  about  80°. 
Fruit  ripening  will  be  better  for  a  little  air  constantly  ;  a  dry  condition 
at  the  roots,  b^at  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag,  accelerates  the 
ripening  process,  and  enhances  the  quality. 

In  Pits  and  Frames. — In  those  heated  by  fermenting  material  no 
•water  will  be  required  after  this  time  unless  the  soil  is  dry  and  the 
foliage  becomes  limp,  which  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  do.  Any  water 
given  mast  be  so  supplied  as  not  to  wet  the  foliage,  stems,  and  surface 
of  the  bed  more  than  can  be  helped.  Keep  the  frames  well  lined, 
admitting  a  little  air  constantly,  which,  with  the  fruit  raised  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  will  do  much  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  prevent 
decay,  and  impart  flavour.  Any  fruit  it  is  wished  to  keep  for  a  time 
should  be  cut  when  changing  for  ripening  with  a  good  portion  of  stem, 
'  -and  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  room,  or  if  wanted  ripe  at  once  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  warm  airy  house  on  a  shelf  in  the  full  sun. 

Cucumbers. — Autumn  Fruiters. — Maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth,  taking  care  not  to  overwater,  and  above  all  things  not  to  over¬ 
crop  the  plants.  Secure  a  temperature  of  75°,  say  6»°  at  night,  70°  to 
75°  by  day  artificially,  and  80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat.  Although  a  moist 
and  genial  atmosphere  is  essential,  a  stagnant  one  should  be  avoided  by 
careful  ventilation  or  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  being 
particular  not  to  admit  cold  and  drying  currents  of  air.  Employ  water 
sparingly,  especially  over  the  foliage,  a  genial  atmosphere  being  secured 
by  damping  the  floors,  walls,  and  sides  of  the  beds  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  gradually  reduce  the  moisture  as  the  days  shorten  and 
the  sun  heat  declines,  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  as  the  roots  protrude  at  the 
sides  of  the  hillocks  or  ridges,  previously  warmed,  about  every  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight ;  supply  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings 
in  case  of  an  attack  of  aphides  or  thrips.  For  red  spider  brush  a  little 
cream  of  su’phur,  formed  of  flowers  and  skim  milk,  on  the  hot- water 
pipes.  This  is  equally  effective  against  white  fly  and  mildew.  For  the 
latter  only  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  dusted  on  the  affected  parts  or 
over  the  plants  as  a  preventive,  but  the  more  it  is  kept  from  the  soil  the 
better  for  the  roots. 

Winter  Fruiters. — The  stock  having  been  planted  early  in  the 
month  will  have  taken  to  the  soil,  and  require  additions  of  soil  as  the 
roots  protrude  through  the  surface.  The  soil  must  be  warm  and  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  such  as  light  turfy  loam,  with  a  third  part  of  fibrous 
q)eat,  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  twelfth  of  charcoal,  the  whole 
well  incorporated.  If  the  plants  have  not  been  placed  in  their  fruiting 
quarters  no  time  should  be  lost,  using  the  before-named  compost  and 
having  it  moderately  firm,  moist,  and  warmed,  so  that  the  roots  may  take 
to  it  at  once.  It  is  better  to  rely  on  top-dressings  of  chemical  fertilisers, 
liquid  maunre,  and  surface  mulching  than  to  employ  manure  in  the 
compost  for  imparting  vigour.  If  the  plants  are  not  a  good  colour, 
apply  a  top-dressing  of  two  parts  air-slaked  best  chalk  lime,  dry  and 
floury,  and  one  part  dry  clean  soot,  using  half  a  pound  per  square  yard. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  bacteriosis — a  disease  causing 
exudation  at  the  collar  and  joints  of  the  stem  and  branches,  and  there 
are  few  things  to  beat  it  for  putting  colour  and  health  into  the  foliage 
and  fruits.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  for  the  plants  to  the  extent 
of  one  part  of  the  mixture  to  twenty  of  the  compost.  A  good  bottom 
heat  is  essential  to  success  in  winter  Cucumber  culture,  whether  it  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  materials  or  hot-water  pipes,  but  a 
much  higher  temperature  is  needed  to  commence  with  if  fermenting 
materials  are  employed,  as  the  heat  will  decline,  and  there  should  be  hot- 
water  pipes  beneath  to  keep  up  the  bottom  heat  when  that  of  the 
fermenting  material  declines.  Chambered  beds  are  the  best,  especially 
where  there  is  plenty  of  piping,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  heat  that  to 
a  high  temperature. 

Stra-wberrles  In  Pots. — The  plants  must  not  be  neglected  for 
water.  Needless  supplies  seriously  injure  them  by  making  the  soil 
sodden  and  jour,  causing  the  destruction  of  the  fibry  roots  ;  yet  allowing 
the  foliage  to  flag  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  trusses  having  puny  flowers 
and  antherless  stamens.  When  the  soil  is  getting  dry  and  before  the 
foliage  flags  is  the  time  to  supply  water,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  through  to  the  drainage.  The  batches  of 
La  Grosse  S^crde  and  Royal  Sovereign,  which  with  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  are  unsurpassed  when  quality  is  considered,  should  be  given 
plenty  of  room  in  the  sunniest  position  at  command,  and  they  may 
shortly  be  placed  in  frames,  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim,  and  so  near  the 
glass  that  the  foliage  is  just  clear,  only  using  the  lights  in  frosty  weather 
and  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  and  snow,  ventilating  freely  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  In  some  varieties  a  number  of  small  crowns  cluster 
round  the  central  one.  These  small  crowns  should  be  removed  sideways 
with  a  wedge-like  piece  of  wood  without  injuring  the  central  one  or 
leaves.  By  so  doing  the  vigour  of  the  plants  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
main  crowns,  and  though  the  trusses  of  bloom  will  be  fewer,  the  fruit 
will  be  finer  in  consequence.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  rather  loose, 
so  as  to  secure  the  water  passing  equally  through  the  ball  and  moistening 
it  thoroughly.  A  little  dried  cow  manure  or  horse  droppings  rubbed 
fine  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pots  aids  root  formation,  and  a  little 
bone  superphosphate,  say  a  pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb  to  each 
pot  occasionally,  assists  the  root  action  and  the  plumping  of  the  crowns. 


PLANT  HOUSES 

Crotons. — Plants  that  have  fine  heads  and  have  become  bare  at  the 
base  may  be  partially  cut  through  and  mossed.  Where  they  can  be  kept 
close  and  moist  they  will  quickly  throw  out  roots,  and  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  small  pots  before  winter.  Good  heads  mossed  and  rooted  now 
make  capital  plants  for  growing  on  early  in  the  year,  when  large  finely 
developed  plants  are  needed.  Large  pieces  can  with  certainty,  and 
without  losing  a  single  leaf,  be  taken  off  by  this  method,  and  arc  soon 
ready  again  for  table  and  other  forms  of  decoration.  All  side  shoots 
that  are  rooted,  and  are  needed  for  table  decoration  or  single  vases, 
have  the  heads  removed  after  they  commence  forming  large  bold 
foliage.  It  is  only  by  constant  re-rooting  that  good  supplies  of  well- 
furnished  plants  can  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  in  a  small 
state, 

Acalyphas. — Plants  that  have  grown  too  tall  may  be  mossed  in  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  Crotons.  Although  good  heads  of  these  plants 
root  with  certainty  in  a  suitable  place,  large  plants  can  be  obtained 
more  quickly  by  the  mossing  system.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking 
off  heads  fully  18  inches  in  length  with  large  bold  leaves  from  the  base 
to  the  top.  If  well  rooted  in  the  moss  they  only  need  a  shady  position 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  close  warm  atmosphere.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Crotons,  when  both  may  be  again  gradually  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Small  well  coloured  pieces  of  these  plants  as  well  as  Crotons  may 
be  rooted  in  small  pots,  for  they  will  be  found  useful  during  the  winter 
in  association  with  small  Ferns  and  Mosses, 

Panlcam  variegatam. — Quantities  of  this  plant  should  be  rooted 
in  small  pots,  the  cuttings  being  inserted  thickly  and  placed  into  the 
propagating  frame  until  they  are  well  rooted.  Although  these  plants  do 
not  last  long  in  good  condition  in  rooms  during  the  dark  days  of  winter 
they  are  nevertheless  useful  for  edging  groups  and  near  tne  margin  of 
baskets  that  have  to  be  filled  with  plants.  Variegated  forms  of  Trades- 
cantias  may  also  be  rooted  in  quantity  in  boxes  as  well  as  in  small  pots. 
When  in  the  latter  insert  the  cutting*  thickly,  and  repot  them  after  they 
attain  a  length  of  5  inches.  They  root  quickly  in  any  close  warm 
position. 

Coleases. — Bright  coloured  varieties  are  also  useful  in  2-inch  pots  ; 
for  this  purpose  good  heads  only  need  be  rooted  and  not  pinched  after¬ 
wards.  When  they  grow  too  tall  they  may  be  re- rooted.  They  strike 
freely  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  house  if  well  watered  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Coleuses  do  not  last  long,  but  they  are  easily 
raised,  and  are  invaluable  where  many  small  plants  are  needed. 

Caladlums.— Some  of  the  earliest  plants  are  beginning  to  naturally 
lose  their  foliage  these  should  be  allowed  to  rest.  Gradually 
decrease  the  supply  of  water,  but  do  not  prematurely  send  them  to  rest 
or  place  them  in  a  cold  position,  as  under  such  conditions  the  tubers  are 
liable  to  decay.  In  a  temperature  of  60°  they  will  be  safe.  Late 
vineries  where  heat  is  still  maintained  are  capital  places  for  them. 
Plants  of  Caladium  argyrites  that  have  had  a  long  season  of  rest  may  be 
started  into  growth.  Remove  the  old  tubers  from  amongst  the  old  soil 
and  pot  them  into  fresh.  The  most  suitable  sizes  are  3  and  5-inch  pots. 
After  potting  plunge  them  in  the  propagating  frame  and  cover  the 
surface  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  the  plants  start  into  growth. 
These  plants  are  not  only  useful  in  pots,  but  the  foliage  is  invaluable  for 
cutting  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  when  flowers  are  not  too 
plentiful. 

Selaglnella  Krausslana  (N.  dentieulhta'). — A  good  number  of 
.3,  4,  and  5-inch  pots  can  be  made  up  now.  Tne  best  method  is  to  fill 
the  pots  with  light  soil  slightly  raised  above  the  rim  and  dibble  small 
pieces  thickly  over  the  surface.  They  grow  quickly  if  kept  moist  and 
shaded,  often  succeeding  as  well  on  the  floor  of  moist  houses  as  when 
given  more  favourable  positions. 

Gloxinias. — Gradually  withhold  water  from  all  that  are  showing 
signs  of  going  to  rest.  Do  not  ripen  them  too  quickly.  Repot  seedlings 
into  4  and  5-inch  pots.  Those  that  are  still  small  should  be  grown  on  a 
shelf  where  they  can  enjoy  a  little  warmth.  With  care  these  plants  may 
be  bad  in  flower  throughout  the  whole  year.  Tubers  that  have  enjoyed 
a  fair  season  of  rest  may  be  started  again  into  growth.  If  a  few  are 
started  at  intervals  of  a  month  a  long  succession  of  flowers  will  be 
obtained. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  Weather. 

The  heavy  rainfall  experienced  during  the  pa*t  three  weeks  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  paitures  look  more  like  spring  than 
autumn.  The  flowers  unfortunately  are  ruined  beyond  recovery, 
in  marked  contrast  to  last  autumn,  when  we  were  favoured  with 
bright  sunny  day*  and  a  remarkably  high  temperature  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  month  of  September,  Flowers  were  then 
blooming  in  all  directions,  and  bees  were  busy  collecting  both 
honey  and  pollen  until  early  in  October ;  breeding  was  going  on 
apace,  and  as  the  weather  was  mild  it  continued  almost  without 
ceasing  throughout  the  winter.  At  present  the  prospects  are  very 
different,  the  temperature  being  much  lower,  and  already  there  have 
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been  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  there  has  been  frost  on  the 
grass.  Bee-keepers  who  have  carried  out  previous  instructions  may 
view  the  changes  in  the  weather  with  impunity,  but  not  so  the 
agriculturist  whose  corn  is  rotting  in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  neighbourhood  (Yorkshire),  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn, 
chiefly  Barley,  may  be  seen,  which  has  been  cut  and  tied  up  and 
stood  in  stooks,  all  of  which  are  green  over  with  several  inches  of 
new  growth — a  sad  sight. 

Bee-keepers  as  a  body  will  sympathise  with  him  in  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  for  it  is  not  from  these  Barley  fields  that  the  prospective 
honey  crop  next  year  is  to  be  obtained,  as  the  white  Clover  or 
seeds,  as  it  is  usually  termed  in  this  locality,  is  sown  with  the 
Barley,  and  used  as  sheep  pasturea  the  following  season.  At 
present  the  young  Clovers  look  remarkably  well,  and  should  the 
winter  not  be  too  severe  they  give  good  promise  for  another  year. 
Although  the  heavy  rains  have  not  suited  the  corn  crops,  it  has 
been  most  acceptable  to  the  herbage,  which  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Drones  Still  in  Hives. 

My  attention  was  lately  called  to  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  straw 
skep,  which  were  described  as  a  large  variety,  very  different  to  the 
other  bees,  of  which  there  were  several  stocks  in  straw  skeps  and 
one  in  a  frame  hive  in  the  same  apiary.  I  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  queenless  stock,  and  that  the  large  bees 
were  drones,  the  workers  having  died,  which  is  usual  when  a  colony 
becomes  queenless  from  any  cause  during  the  summer,  before  the 
drones  are  killed  off  On  examining  the  stock  I  found  inch  was 
the  cate,  not  a  dozen  workers  remained  in  the  hive,  the  others 
being  all  drones.  The  queen  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some 
months,  and  the  workers  not  being  able  to  raise  another,  had 
gra'^ually  died  frond  overwork. 

There  was  a  fair  sample  of  honey  stored  in  the  combs  which  had 
been  a  first  swarm  from  a  ttraw  skep  last  year,  the  queen  doubtless 
being  an  old  one,  and  would  die  from  sheer  old  age  after  depositing 
eggs  in  a  number  of  drone  cells.  If  drones  are  seen  in  any  of  the 
hives  at  this  season  it  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  the  colony  is 
queenless,  or  that  she  is  disabled  from  carrying  out  her  proper 
functions  in  the  hive.  When  this  is  observed  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  should  at  once  be  made.  If  in  a  frame  hive  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  look  carefully  over  the  combs  and  see  if  there  is  a  queen 
or  any  brood  visible.  If  neither  is  to  be  found  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
predict  that  there  is  no  queen,  and  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
unite  them  to  a  colony  having  a  fertile  queen.  If  the  stock  are  in 
a  straw  skep  drive  the  bees  as  advised  in  previous  notes,  and  if  no 
queen  is  found  the  bees  may  be  left  in  the  empty  skep  for  a  short 
time  and  the  parent  .stock  removed  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  as 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  small  surplus  of  honey  stored  in  its  combs. 

Uniting  Bees. 

Care  will  be  required  in  this  operation  at  this  season,  otherwise 
robbing  will  take  place,  and  as  wasps  are  also  very  troublesome, 
they  will  soon  deprive  the  bees  of  the  food  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  then  to  tide  over  the  winter.  If  the  bees  intended  to  be 
united  are  both  in  frame  hives,  only  sufficient  frames  should  be  left 
in  each  hive  that  the  bees  can  cover  ;  this  will  be  much  better  than 
leaving  in  the  full  number  of  frames,  which  may  be  more  than 
the  hive  containing  the  queen  would  hold,  the  bees  would  then 
have  to  be  brushed  off  the  spare  frames.  Evening  is  the  best  time 
for  the  operation.  Go  to  the  stock  containing  queen  and  remove 
the  division  board,  lift  each  frame  that  is  covered  with  bees  out  of 
the  hive,  and  sprinkle  them  with  flour  or  thin  syrup. 

I  prefer  the  former  as  being  clean,  replace  them  in  the  hive, 
then  go  to  the  queenless  colony,  lift  out  each  frame  separately, 
and  sprinkle  the  bees  as  above  ;  then  place  them  alternately  wit  h 
those  containing  queen,  cover  them  up  warm,  and  place  a  feeder  on 
the  top.  No  fighting  will  take  place,  and  all  the  drones  will 
be  kilUd  within  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  queenless  bees  are 
intended  to  be  united  to  bets  in  a  straw  skep.  the  majority  of  the 
bees  must  he  driven  from  the  stock  containing  queen,  and  all  shook 
up  together.  If  the  skep  containing  brood  and  the  remainder  of 
the  bees  is  then  placed  on  top  of  the  inverted  skep,  both  stocks  of 
bees  will  run  up  amongst  the  combs  as  one  happy  family.  It  is 
advisable  that  both  hives  should  have  previously  stood  near  to  each 
other,  or  many  bees  may  be  lost. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 
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M.  Bruant,  Poitiers. —  Ger>eral  PlanU. 

Chas.  Turner,  Slough. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  General  Nursery 
Stock. 

Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow.— A 
Catalogue. 

Ketten  fibres,  Luxembourg. — Roses. 

Letellier  et  fils,  Caen,  France. — Strawberries, 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be- 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers- 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on. 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Seedling:  Fuchsia  and  Carnation  (<S.  Devon  and  J.  B.").— 
While  the  specimens  sent  are  worthy  of  increase  for  purposes  of  home 
embellishment,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  either  of  them  would  be  of 
much  if  any  commercial  value. 

Wine  from  Unripe  Grapes  QGriffiii). — There  are  many  GrapeS' 
on  walls  that  will  ripen  sufficiently  for  wine  making,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  publish  some  information  on  making  the  wine  another 
week,  which  will  be  soon  enough  for  your  purpose.  Mr.  Pettigrew  of 
Cardiff  is  an  expert  in  wine  making  and  has  all  necessary  requisites,.. 
which  as  50U  suggest,  are  rather  elaborate,  for  the  purpose. 

What  is  Phenyle  ?  (TV.  i.). — The  substance  advised  for  prevent- 
ing  and  destroying  eelworm  in  Cucumber  and  other  plants  is  a 
preparation  made  from  gas  tar,  and  is  a  liquid  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour.  It  has  the  formula  Cells,  and  is  carbolic  acid  made  soluble 
and  non-poisonouB,  unless  taken  in  unreasonably  large  quantity.  When, 
mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  solution,  has  no  deleterious  effect  on 
plants,  unless  given  in  excessive  amount,  and  acts  as  a  manure,  being 
worth  its  cost  on  that  account.  Soluble  phenyl e  may  be  bad  from 
chemists  everywhere. 

lieadlng:  Varieties  of  Bush  Fruits  (^Whiteslako'). — Straw¬ 
berries: — Koyal  Sovereign,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  Newton  Seedling,  and  Waterloo  or  Eleanor.  If  you 
want  a  large  early  kind  for  marketing  add  Noble.  Gooseberries : — 
Whinbam’s  Industry,  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob  or  Lancashire  Lad, 
Keepsake,  Rifleman  and  Red  Warrington.  If  you  want  one  for  early 
ripe  berries,  Yellow  Rough  or  Early  Sulphur.  Raspberries  :  Red 
Antwerp,  Fastolf,  Carter’s  Prolific,  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  Hornet,  and 
Superlative.  If  you  want  a  white  or  yellow.  White  Magnum  Bonum. 
Black  Currants  : — Black  Dutch  or  Grape,  Black  Naples,  Lee’s  Prolific, 
and  Baldwin’s  (there  are  not  six  distinct  varieties).  Red  Currants 
Dutch  or  Scotch,  or  Knight’s  Early,  New  Dutch  or  Chiswick  Red, 
Raby  Castle  and  Reine  Victoria,  or  Red  Grape. 

Mixing  Gas  Xlme  with  Bough  Turf  and  Xoam  (^Festina 
Lente)  — Gas  lime  is  frequently  mixed  with  rough  compost  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  cartload  to  six  cartloads  of  material,  the  heap  remaining  a  yetr 
at  least  before  the  compost  is  applied  to  the  land,  and  then  as  a  top- 
dressing,  after  being  turned  once  or  twice.  This  is  hardly  suitable  for 
stacked  turf  Intended  for  borders  and  potting  purposes.  The  most  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  is  1  cwt.  of  freshly  made  gas  lime  per  cartload, 
distributing  evenly  on  the  layers  of  turf,  and  after  the  heap  has  laid 
three  or  four  months  or  until  the  herbage  is  dead  it  would  be  available 
for  use.  The  better  plan,  however,  is  to  employ  1  cwt.  of  freshly  burned 
lime  (slaked),  10  lbs.  of  kainit,  and  18  lbs.  of  basic  slag  phosphate  per 
cartload  or  cubic  yard  of  the  tarf,  disposing  all  evenly  in  the  heap.  By 
the  new  year,  or  soon  after,  such  heap  made  up  now  would  be  fit  for  use,, 
chopping  it  down  vertically  from  the  top  and  mixing  the  whole  together 
— that*  is,  top  and  bottom — so  as  to  secure  an  even  mixture. 

Grapes  Decaying  (Al.  M.  C.). — The  Grapes  are  suffering  from  damp> 
which  has  caused  them  to  decay  around  the  stalk  of  the  berries,  and  they 
are  practically  spoiled.  There  is  no  disease  except  a  little  shanking. 
The  plants  standing  under  the  Vines  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
dampness,  especially  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  is  much  more 
liable  to  suffer  than  the  thick-skinned  varieties.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition  in  a  house  filled  with  plants.  Had  the  Grapes 
teen  grown  without  fire  heat  until  within  the  last  ten  days  they 
would  suffer  from  the  damp  that  prevailed  for  some  time  previously,  and 
probably  also  from  the  damper  condition  of  the  soil.  The  only  preventive 
is  to  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  preventing  the  atmosphere  from 
becoming  stagnant  by  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  increasing  the  air 
early  on  fine  days.  Where  there  are  plants  as  you  describe  Grapes  seldom 
keep  well,  but  usually  much  later  than  this.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
first-class  Muscat  Grapes  grown  practically  without  the  artificial  heat  in. 
houses  mainly  devoted  to  plants. 
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Renovating  Vine  Borders  (^Amateur'), beet  time  to  renovate 
a  Vine  border  is  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  but  before  they 
have  fallen.  The  best  compost  is  turfy  loam  taken  oS  a  pasture,  about 
2i  inches  thick,  where  the  soil  is  a  good  yellow  loam,  neither  too  light 
nor  too  heavy.  Add  to  the  turf  a  sixth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and 
a  tenth  of  charcoal,  thoroughly  incorporated.  Thomson’s  manure  is  a 
good  application,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  but  it  is  most 
economically  given  as  a  surface  dressing.  Wood  ashes  and  crushed 
bones  may  also  be  added  to  the  soil  with  advantage,  using  about  2  cwt. 
of  each  to  ten  cartloads  of  soil.  It  is  not  wise  to  lift  the  roots  in  both 
inside  and  outside  borders  the  same  season,  but  to  do  one  one  year  and 
another  the  next. 

Walnut  Trees  Coming  Into  Bearing  (jV(>vioe). — There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  soil  and  locality  in  respect  of  the  age  at  which 
the  trees  come  into  bearing.  Trees  on  silicious  soils  and  calcareous 
soils  produce  fruit  sooner  than  trees  on  rich  and  moist  soils.  The  mode 
of  raising  also  affects  the  age  at  which  the  trees  bear ;  those  grafted 
come  into  bearing  in  about  half  the  time  that  those  raised  from  seed 
require.  Trees  of  the  common  Walnut  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  grown 
thinly  as  well  as  frequently  transplanted,  will  usually  bear  in  three  to 
five  years  after  being  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  earliest- 
bearing  is  Dwarf  Prolific,  w’hich  bears  abundantly  at  6  feet  high, 
affording  good-sized  well-flavoured  nuts,  and  is  a  variety  that  reproduces 
itself  from  seed.  It,  however,  requires  a  warm  soil  and  situation. 
Ordinary  varieties  of  the  common  Walnut  which  are  usually  raised  from 
seed  do  not  afford  profitable  crops  until  of  the  age  you  name — viz., 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The.  only  thing  likely  to  cause  trees  of  that  age 
to  bear  is  to  root-prune  them,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  turns  yellow  or  is  beginning  to  fall.  In  order  to  secure  more 
fertile  trees,  scions  should  be  taken  from  trees  that  are  noted  for 
fertility  and  good  quality,  graiting  the  stocks  from  seed  so  as  to  secure 
earlier  bearing  and  a  certain  character.  For  elevated  and  northerly 
localities  the  Yorkshire  is  very  desirable. 

Spearmint  and  Peppermint  (0.  J?.). — Spearmint,  or  Green- 
mint,  is  Mentha  viridis,  a  native  of  Britain,  in  marshy  places.  The  plant 
has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  with  a  warm  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  which 
is  less  pungent,  but  more  agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint.  The 
properties  of  the  plant  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distillation 
Oil  of  Spearmint  is  pale  yellow  or  greenish  when  fresh,  but  becomes 
darker  with  age,  and  ultimately  of  a  mahogany  colour  ;  it  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  oil  of  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*975, 
and  its  boiling  point  820°.  Peppermint  (M.  peperita)  is  also  a  native 
of  Britain.  The  plant  has  a  warm,  pungent,  and  camphorous  taste,  leaving 
a  remarkable  cold  sensation  in  the  mouth.  Its  odour  is  very  strong, 
balsamic,  and  penetrating,  particularly  when  touched,  and  which  it  does 
not  lose  even  in  drying.  Peppermint  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  ia 
good  against  nausea  and  flatulence.  Its  properties  are  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  oil  which  it  contains,  and  iv 
obtained  by  distillation.  Oil  of  peppermint  is  greenish  yellow,  and  has 
a  strong  aromatic  odour,  with  a  warm,  camphorous,  and  very  pungent, 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0  920,  and  its  boiling  point  365°.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  alcohol,  and  even  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Com¬ 
bined  with  alcohol  it  forms  essence  of  peppermint,  and  it  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant,  as  well  as  in  confectionery 
for  flavouring  bonbons.  Peppermint  water,  obtained  by  distillation,  is 
very  much  employed  in  tonic,  cordial,  and  anti-spasmodic  drinks. 

Alanurlnr  Borders  (0,  F.  0.). — They  are  best  manured  in 
autumn,  as  the  manuring  matter  is  assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  soil 
ready  for  being  taken  up  by  the  roots  when  fresh  growth  takes  place, 
whereby  a  good  growth  is  assured  and  the  plants  flower  more  profusely. 
Nightsoil  and  soot  are  powerful  manures,  and  should  not  be  used 
excessively.  Soot  is  more  speedy  in  its  action,  and  should  not  be 
supplied  until  it  is  required  by  the  plants,  applying  it  to  flower  borders 
in  spring  during  moist  weather  when  the  plants  are  commencing 
growth.  It  is  good  against  predatory  vermin,  and  may  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  a  peck  per  rod  (30|  square  yards),  distributing  it  evenly  on 
the  surface,  and  unless  thrown  on  the  plants  in  excessive  quantity  will 
not  injure  them.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  from  those  with  hairy 
leaves.  During  March  or  early  April  is  a  good  time  to  apply  soot, 
repeating  in  June,  or  it  may  be- given  during  summer  in  1  quid  form  to 
any  plants  requiring  stimulation,  a  tablespoonfnl  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
sufficient.  Being  rather  difficult  to  mix  it  should  be  formed  into  a 
paste  with  sufficient  water,  and  then  it  mixes  readily  with  water.  Night- 
soil  mixed  with  dry  fine  ashes  or  dry  soil  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
a  bushel  per  rod  for  general  dressings,  the  ashes  or  soil  used  not  being 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  nightsoil  j  but  when  the  soil  is  poor 
it  may  be  applied  at  double  the  rate  named,  and  should  be  pointed  in. 
This  should  be  done  in  autumn  or  some  time  in  advance  of  growth  iu 
the  plants.  It  will  be  rendered  very  powerful  by  adding  urine  to 
form  a  paste  and  dry  wood  ashes  to  turn  it  into  a  dry  pcwder. 
This  kept  in  a  dry  place  is  little  inferior  to  guano,  and  can  be  applied 
to  any  crop  with  material  benefit.  A  good  handful  per  square  yard  is 
a  sufficient  dressing  to  apply  at  once,  and  before  cropping,  or  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  plants  requiring  assistance  in  accelerating  their 
growth  or  enlarging  their  parts. 

IVames  of  Trults. — Notioe. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  wh6  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  ipade  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  vvhich  is 


to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior' 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  an^ 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior,, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  ref  end  ng  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (Ji  T.j, — 1,  Hawthornden  ;  2,  unrecog¬ 
nised,  probably  local ;  3,  Springroee  Codlin  ;  4,  Greenup’s  Pippin  ; 
5,  not  known  ;  6,  Griine  Reinette,  (^E.  K.'). — 1,  Rosemary  Russet 
if  the  Pear  is  not  Pitmaston  Duchess  we  are  unable  to  identify  it,  but 
this  is  one  which  is  influenced  materially  by  the  stock  on  which  it  is 
grafted  ;  2,  Beurr4  d’Amanlis  ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  (T.  P,'). — 1,  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Foundling  ;  2,  Merede  Manage  ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  4,  Lemon 
Pippin ;  5,  Gloria  Mundi  ;  6,  Fearn’s  Pippin.  (J.  0.  P.  C.j. — We  can 
only  name  one  of  your  specimens,  the  small  yellow  and  red  Apple,  which 
is  Kerry  Pippin.  P.  S.)  — The  green  Apple  is  Warner’s  King  ;  the 
red  one  Cox’s  Pomona.  It  is  difficult  to  name  Pears  so  variable,  possibly 
it  is  Summer  Bon  Chietien.  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  sometimes  becomes 
gritty  at  the  core.  (T.  0.). — Apples  small  specimens  of  Gravenstein 
Pear  bard,  possibly  Beurr^  Diel. 

xrames  of  Plants. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’ flowers. - 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(4.  IF.). — 1,  Sibthorpia  europsea  ;  2,  Adiantum  capil Ins- Veneris  ;  3, 
Gypsopbila  elegans  rosea  ;  4,  Adiantum  decorum  ;  5,  Adiantum,  frond 
imperfect ;  6,  Asplenium  lanatum.  (/.  F.). — 1,  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  2, 
Menziesia  polifolia ;  3,  Martynia  fragrans ;  4,  Veronica  rupestris. 
(^R.  B.  R.). — 1,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  2,  Rivina  humilis  ;  3,  Tradescantia 
zebrina  ;  4,  Alousoa  incisifolia.  (F.  L.j. — 1,  Helianthus  multiflorus 
2,  Rudbeckia  purpurea  ;  3,  Too  much  withered  to  be  recognised.  Send- 
a  fresh  specimen  properly  packed,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Septkmbeb  23rd. 

FRUIT, 
s.  d.  a.  d.  I 

1  3  to  2  6  Peaches . 

30  0  0  0  I  Plum?.  J  sieve  ..  .. 

0  6  16’  8t.  Michael  Pines,  each 

11  0  14  0  ' 

VEaETA.BLE3. 
d.  : 


Apples,  J  sieve . 

FUbertsandOobSiperlOOlbs, 

tirapes,  per  lb . 

Lemons,  caae  . 


Asparaf  ns,  per  100  . 

Beans,  J  sieve  . 

Beet,  R<^,do«en . 

qarro'..a,  bunch  ..  .. 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . 

Celery,  bundle . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Oucnmbers ,  dozen  . .  . 

Endive,  dozen  . . 

Herbs,  bunch  . . 

Leeks,  bunch  .. 
Lettuce,  dozen  ..  ,,  .. 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.  ..  . 


s.  d. 

0  0  to  0  0 


1  0 

1  3 


1  6 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  8 


Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

Onions,  bushel . 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

Seakale,  per  basket 
Scorzonera,  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb  .. 

Spinach,  pad 
Sprouts,  half  sly.. 
Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

Turnips,  bunch  .. 


•  •  •  • 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


Arbor  Vitae  (various)  doz. 
Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . , 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Ohrysantbemums,  per  doz. 
Dracasua,  various,  dozen  .. 
Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Erica,  per  dozen  , ,  , . 

Euonymn3,var.,  dozen  .. 
Evergreens,  in  variety, 

dozen  . 

Perns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 
Perns  (small)  per  hundred 


8.  d.  8. 
6  0to36 


3 
18 

6 

4 
12 

9 

9 


6 

36 

10 

6 

30 

18 

12 

18 

24 

18 

6 


Ficus  elastica,  each  .. 
Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen 
Lilium  lancifolium,  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen  .. 
Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 


Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

,,  (specimens'  ..  .. 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 
dozen  , .  . .  . . 

Solannms,  per  dozen  , .  . . 


AVBRAOB  WHOLESALE  PRIOBS.— OUT 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch 
Asters,  dozen  bunches 
Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

„  dozen  bunches 
Ohrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 3 

Ohrysanthemums,  cozen 

blooms  . 0 

Bucbaris,  dozen . 1 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  ..  1 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz, 

bunches  .  3 

Lilac  (French),  per  dozen  .  6 
Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 3 

„  lancifolium,  12  blooms  1 
Maidenhair  Fern, per  dozen 
bunches . 4  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 


9 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


to 


s.  d. 
4  0 
2  6 
6  0 
0  9 
2  0 
9 

4  0 

3  0 
3  0 
3  0 

5  0 

7  6 

6  0 
2  6 

8  0 


Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 


Orchids, various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pjrethrum,  dozen  'bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
,,  Tea,  white,  dozen 
,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms 
„  Safrano  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

„  dozen  bunches  ..  .. 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
f  unflowers,  dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses.  12  blooms. . 
Violets,  per  doz.  bunches  . . 


•.  d. 

a. 

d- 

1  0  to  6 

0 

2  9 

3 

6 

i  0 

6 

C 

s.  d. 

s. 

dr 

0  2  to  0 

0 

3  6 

4 

0 

2  0 

-  i 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

1  0 

1 

6 

0  0 

0 

0 

1  6 

0 

0 

0  3 

0 

0 

0  0 

4 

6 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  2 

0 

4 

0  3 

0 

0 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

1  0 

to  7 

0 

1  0 

s 

0 

4  0 

6 

O’ 

8  0 

12 

0 

3  0 

4 

0- 

8  0 

9 

0 

4  0 

6 

O' 

6  0 

9 

0 

1  0 

18 

0 

21  0 

63 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

12  0  15 

3  in  Tbilety . 

a 

8.  d. 

s. 

d- 

1  0  to  3 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

1  6 

12 

0 

4  0 

6 

0 

1  6 

3 

0 

0  6 

1 

6 

0  9 

2 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

0  6 

1 

0, 

1  0 

2 

0 

1  0 

2 

0 

3  0 

6 

0 

1  8 

3 

0 

1  6 

3 

0 

1  6 

2 

0 

0  2 

0 

4 

1  6 

2 

0 
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A  PREVENTIBLB  DISEASE  AND  ITS  CAUSE, 

How  often  we  notice  that  small  ailments  are  neglected  at 
their  commencement— neglected  because  they  appear  too  trivial 
to  trouble  with,  and  in  consequence  grow  and  increase  till  they 
baffle  the  most  skilful  physician.  These  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  our  own  health,  as  well  as  to  that  of  stock.  To 
ourselves  the  penalty  is  death ;  to  those  dependent  on  us  lossi 
and  possible  poverty. 

Where  stock  is  concerned,  if  death  do  not  ensue  there  is 
great  deterioration  in  its  marketable  value,  and  much  harass 
and  worry  to  the  owner.  We  have  been  very  much  struck  of 
late  in  reading  the  daily  papers  at  the  ever  recurring  accounts 
of  scab  outbreak  in  the  sheep  kingdom,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
most  stringent  measures  insisted  on  by  the  authorities.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere;  either  the  authorities 
are  not  stringent  enough,  or  there  is  gross  neglect  ei  her  in. 
discovering  cases  of  disease  or  in  dealing  with  those  cases  when 
discovered. 

We  suppose  that  no  one  likes  to  allow  the  existence  of  this 
disease  on  his  farm,  as  telling  against  him  and  his  shepherd. 
No  one  likes  to  be  put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Government 
Inspector ;  so  if  a  case  is  found,  remedies  of  a  sort  are  employed, 
and  those  connected  with  the  busmess  keep  a  still  tongue  in 
their  heads  Of  course  there  may  be  ignorant  neglect  as  well 
as  wilful  neglect;  bit  no  shepherd,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
no  master,  need  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt  over  a  doubtful  case. 

When  in  doubt  play  trumps.”  When  in  doubt,  say  we,  about 
the  nature  of  any  complaint,  isolate  and  carefully  watch  for 
some  time;  if  there  be  disease  it  will  soon  be  very  apparent, 
and  if  not,  well  all  the  better.  Nothing  is  lost  by  being  too 
careful,  and  a  good  practical  lesson  is  gained. 

This  is  BO  new  disease  of  yesterday  The  great  old  Hebrew 
lawgiver  speaks  of  it  several  times,  and  reference  is  also  made 
to  it  in  classical  pages ;  and  that  it  will  exist  to  the  end  of  time 
we  doubt  not,  unless— well,  what  shall  we  say  ?  unless  the 
disease  be  stamped  out  with  careful  thoroughness,  and  no  fresh 
infection  introdu  ed  by  alien  flocks.  We  have  known  in  our 
own  experience  of  several  cases  where  wretched,  emaciated 
foreigners  have  introduced  it  (scab)  into  a  neighbourhood 
which  before  their  advent  ha  i  been  clear  for  years. 

Professor  Brown  gives  a  most  clear  account  of  scab,  its  cause, 
its  effect,  and  its  cure,  in  a  volume  of  the  “Royal  Agricultural 
Journal,"  an  account  so  clear  that  the  veriest  tyro  may,  if  he 
will,  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  disease  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings.  That  sheep  scab  is  on  the  increase  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  that  is  the  most  prevalent  of  sheep  diseases  is  also  most 
certain.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  when  it  is  a  perfectly 
curable  disease  seems  strange,  but  possibly  “familiarity  breeds 
contempt.”  Not  sufficient  attention  is  pa  d  to  the  I’emedies  used, 
and  the  manner  of  using  them  is  most  superficial. 

What  is  scab  V  Whence  does  it  arise  ?  Scab  is  an  itching 
sore  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  concealed  from  casual  observation 
by  dense  masses  of  wool.  It  is  caused  by  the  poisonous  bite  of  a 
minute  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Acarus  (tick  or  mite). 
Ifflis  insect  usually  does  a  great  dea'  of  mischief  before  it  is 
detected  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  rarely  attacks  a  sheep  on  any 
part  of  the  body  except  that  covered  the  most  closely  withjwool 
A  veterinary  inspecting  a  suspected  sheep  at  an  early(stage  may, 
if  he  be  lucky,  come  upon  an  Acarus,  but  possibly  he  will  not. 
As  soon  as  the  Acarus  begins  to  bite  appears^a  whitish  or  yellow 
pimple,  which  in  time  gives  off  a  glutinous  fluid,  this  mixing,  with 


the  scurf  upon  the  skin  dries  and  forms  a  scab,  which  scab  is  the 
happy  nursery  of  the  parasites  which  produced  it. 

When  we  consider  that  a  pair  of  mites  can  be  answerable  for 
fifteen  full  grown  descendants  in  a  fortnight,  or  a  population  of 
li  million  in  three  months,  we  can  in  a  measure  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger .  Fancy  what  the  state  of  the  skin 
must  be  with  thousands  of  inflamed  bites.  How  can  a  sheep  be 
healthy  ?  or  how  can  it  possibly  thrive  ?  The  visit  of  a  single 
flea  to  a  human  body  we  do  not  like,  and  there  the  irritation 
is  but  passing. 

This  disease,  unchecked,  produces  not  only  irritation  to  the 
skin,  but,  injuring  the  wool-producing  glands,  causes  it  to  fall  off 
in  masses  and  that  which  remains  is  injured  in  the  fibre  We 
have  said  before  that  it  is  not  a  fatal  disease  ;  perhaps  in  doing 
so  we  give  a  false  impr'ession.  In  cases  where  the  disease  is 
neglected,  or  at  most  carelessly  treated,  the  poor  tortured  animal 
becomes  so  impregnated  by  the  poison  that  tumours  are  formed 
all  over  the  body,  and  to  these  in  time  the  wretched  sheep 
succumbs,  leaving  a  carcass  sufficiently  infectious  to  demand 
instant  destruction  in  quicklime. 

Of  the  remedies  and  treatment  we  must  write  at  a  future 
period. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Still  more  rain,  and  though  we  are  setting  about  our  preparations  for 
next  year’s  crops  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  yet  to  secure  those  of 
the  present  year  ;  in  fact,  for  a  fortnight  things  have  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Fortunately,  there  are  signs  that  the  equinoctial  gales  are  upon 
us,  and  they  are  just  what  is  required  to  dry  the  grain.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  the  corn  now  out  can  never  be.  Sprouting  is,  we  are  safe  in  saying, 
universal.  We  have  seen  stooka  that  were  hardly  distinguishable  from 
heaps  of  green  turf,  and  where  everything  that  care  and  attention  could 
do  has  been  done  to  preserve  the  crops,  the  loss  in  waste  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  very  great  indeed — one-third,  we  should  think,  quite  below  the 
I  mark  ;  indeed,  we  might  say  half. 

Whilst  farmers  in  the  North  have  been  watching  their  crops  rotting 
in  the  fields,  they  of  the  Midlands  and  South,  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  save  theirs,  rather  rejoicing  in  the  rains  which  have  been 
wanted  in  many  parts  to  bring  the  land  into  ploughing  condition.  Ley 
has  ploughed  very  well  this  month,  and  if  thoroughly  rolled  when  dry  on 
the  top  the  Wheats  should  go  in  well  in  October. 

The  old  system  of  using  a  two-row  presser  to  solidify  the  land  after 
the  plough  is  still  carried  out  by  many  ;  but  though  the  work  is  done 
well  it  is  an  expensive  way,  and  we  prefer  to  use  the  roll.  The  drill  we 
consider  indispensable  if  the  land  is  in  condition  to  take  a  drill  upon. 
The  seed  Wheat  may  be  ploughed  in  or  sown  broadcast,  and  a  good  plant 
secured  ;  but  it  is  never  so  evenly  distributed  at  such  a  regular  depth  as 
when  nicely  drilled.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  seams  a  fair 
width  if  the  land  be  not  in  a  clean  state,  otherwise  the  seed  is  better 
drilled  as  narrowly  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  damp  weather,  the  nights  have  been 
warm  ;  but  we  mast  now  expect  much  lower  temperatures,  and  the 
weaned  calves  up  to  twelve  months  should  be  housed  at  night.  Older 
cattle  too,  if  poor,  would  be  better  under  cover  or  in  warm  yard  when 
nights  grow  cold  and  frosty.  Two  pounds  of  cake  each  in  the  morning 
before  being  turned  out  will  well  repay  the  outlay.  Pastures  now  are 
good,  but  the  grass  is  very  washy,  and  has  not  a  high  value  as  food. 

Potato  lifting  is  just  commencing.  Crops  appear  to  be  fair,  but 
quality  varies  very  much,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  disease. 


MBTEOHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Oamdbs  SQUARB,  LO-VDON. 

Lat.  51°32'40''  t?. :  Loag.  11°  S'O"  W.:  Altitude  HI  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.M. 

In  tub  Dap. 

(3 

3 

1898 

September. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrom  -ter. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Mav 

Mia 

In 

Sun 

Oa 

Inohs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg 

deg 

deg 

deg 

fnehs. 

Sunday  13 

29-318 

61-0 

.  69-2 

S. 

59-1 

641 

66-9 

87-2 

630 

0  451 

Monday  ..  14 

29-497 

6i.-3 

67  2 

S.W. 

59-0 

67-1 

54-4 

102-1 

61  1 

— 

Tuesday  ,.  15 

24-907 

eO'l 

65-6 

W. 

69-0 

68-0 

64-9 

lOl-l 

51-4 

0-028 

Wednesday  16 

30-037 

58-2 

51-6 

w. 

688 

68-7 

49-8 

103  3 

450 

0-030 

Thursday ..  17 

30-104 

fO-2 

56-3 

w. 

581 

6  .-4 

54-7 

84  9 

50-6 

0-140 

Friday  . .  18 

21-761 

60-9 

68-2 

N. 

68-1 

66-3 

58-2 

83  9 

65-6 

— 

Saturday..  19 

29-806 

53-2 

49-4 

w. 

57-9 

65-4 

45-6 

llO-l 

38-8 

— 

29-776 

59-1 

55-8 

58*6 

66-1 

53-5 

97-2 

49-3 

0-649 

REMARKS. 


13th. — Heavy  rain  from  0  A.M.  to  1  A.M.,  3  A.M.  to  6.30  A.M.,  11  A.ii.  to  noon,  and 
6.30  P.M.  to  8  P.M. ;  frequent  showers  be:  ween,  but  some  sunshine  in  afternoon. 
14th.— Frequent  sunshine  in  morning ;  overcast  afternoou,  with  spots  of  rain. 

15th.— Generally  sunny  till  11  A.M. ;  overcast  afternoon,  with  showers  at  intervals. 
18th.— Fine  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  in  m  rnkig;  overcast  with  showers  in 
afternoon. 

17th. — Overcast  early,  frequent  showers  after  11  A..M. 

18th.— Rain  in  small  hours  and  overcast  day,  but  a  gleam  of  sun  about  midday. 

19th.—  Bright  sunshine  almost  throughout,  but  a  slight  shower  about  4.3 '  P.M. 

A  variable  week  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  Temperature  slightly  above  the 
average.— G.  J.  Sxmons. 
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ROSES  IN  POTS 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

JSeg  to  call  attention  to  their  Immense  Stock  of  the  above,  Now  Ready  for  delivery.  The  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
Jor  Roses  in  pots  at  the  Temple  and  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Shows  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  were  given 

to  WM.  PAUL  d.  SON'S  Plants. 

The  Plants  are  of  the  finest  x>ossible  quality,  and  include  all  the  best  varieties  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Tea  Scented, 

and  other  Glasses. 


Extra  sized  Plants,  established  in  81n.  Pots,  suitable  for 
Forcing  and  General  Pot  Culture,  including  climbing 
kinds  for  Conservatories  &c.,  with  scoots  8  to  12  ft.  long 
Smaller  Plants,  in  6-in.  and  6-in.  Pots . 


30/-,  42/-,  and  60'-  per  dozen 
£15,  and  £l8  per  100. 


£10,  £12  10/-, 


..  15A  to  24/-  per  dozen  ;  £6  to  £8  per  100. 

)  3  6  to  5/'-  each;  36/-  to  54/-  per  dozen;  a 
J  few  extra  large  plants,  7/6  to  21/-  each 

10/8  to  18/-  per  dozen  ;  £4  4/-  to  £6  per  100. 


i 


Standards,  established  in  Pots,  fine  for  Conservatories 

Plants  on  their  own  roots,  established  in  5- in.  Pots, 
suitable  for  present  planting  or  for  Pot  Culture 

The  Stock  of  Roses  in  the  open  ground  for  Autumn  delivery  is  also  this  year  unusually  extensive  and 
unsurpassed  in  quality.  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

PAULS’  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


CTJTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush- 
ivooms,  aud  by  using  tbis  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak  in 
high  praise  of  the  quality.  Numerous 
Testimonials.  None  genuine  unless  in  . 
sealed  packages  and  printed  CuUfkral 
.Directions  enclosed  with  our  s  gnature 
attached.  Price  63.  per  bushel.  Is.  .'f 

e.vtra  for  package,  or  is.  per  cake  free  '"  'S 

■per  parcels  post. 

WM.  CUTBTTSH  &.  SOW, 

Sy.rsei'ymen  Seed  Merchants, 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,' LONDON,  N.,  and  BARNET,  HERTS. 

PA&I.XMXWARY  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  CO. 

OFFER 

^OMAN  HT^ACINTHS.At  inch  and  upwards  ..  iSs.  6d.  per  100 

„  „  smaller  . las.  6d.  „ 

PAPKR-WHITB  NARCISSUS  . 5S.  „ 

iHOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS . 58.  „ 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODIL^,  first  size, 

Imported  bulbs . 6  s.  6d.  „ 

For  delivery  it\  August. 

DUG  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet 

aktus 

i'^MioULEE  ;;  >28.6d.perl00,6d.perdoz 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „ 

WOUTBRMAN  „ 

CHRTSOLORA  ..  6s.  per  100, la. 3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HTACISTH3,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed  ..  . 143.  per  100 

„  „  named,  our  selection  188  6d.  „ 

SFlrst-size  HYACINTHS,  the  be.st  quality,  and 

first-class  varlet’ea .  48.  to  9^.  per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  . 38,  6d,  per  100 

„  PKINCEPS . 58. 

For  September  delivery.  ATI  orders  over  5’.  carriage  paid. 

38.  in  the  £  Discount  off  all  Bulbs  for  “  Cash  with  Order.’ 

CATALOGUES  ready  in  August. 

'ti  kn  iLXkl  k\t  O  on  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

UAnAWAY  &  uU,,  clifton,  Bristol. 

London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J,  E.  SMITH. 


STRAWBERRIES 


STRONG 

RUNNERS 


ROYAL  SOVEREIGN.. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON 
VICO.MTBSSE  H.  DB  THURY 


2/6  per  ICO 
16  „ 

1/6  „ 


RASPBERRY  CANES. 


SUPERLATIVE . 

CARTER’S  PROLIFIC 

SEMPER  FIDELia . 

HORNET  . 

Special  Quotation  for  large  quantities 
on  orders  of  £1  value, 

XOHSr  CHXVBRS,  KXSTOU,  CA.IVXBBXDCE 


..  4/-  per  100 

..  2/-  „ 

• .  2.'  -  I. 

. .  2,  -  „ 

Carriage  Paid 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH-GROWN 

TXfAJEtCISS, 

VERY  CHEAP!  OF  BEST  QUALITY! 

Pheasant  Eye,  Pseudo  or  Lent  Lily,  Is.;  Double  White,  2s. ;  Albus 
Stella,  2s. ;  Smgle  Incomps  28. ;  Double  Incomps,  Ss. ;  Double 
Daffodils,  3s. ;  Oynoiure,  3s. ;  Bur,bidgei,  38.;  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
38. ;  Prluceps,  3s.  6d. ,  Rugilobus,  43. 6d. ;  Leeds!  Amabilis,  6s.  f  d. ; 
Orange  Pheenix,  73.  6d.  100.  Sir  Watkin,  3s.  6d.  doz.  Aconites, 
large  Yellow  Crocus,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Single  and  Double  Suow- 
drops  all  Is.  100.  Oash  with  all  orders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  YORKE,  Bulblst,  RETFORD. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 
See  B.  K  DAVis’8  Dbscriptivk  Catalqque,  Free.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NUKS^'lES,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


STRAWBERRIES 


AT  REDUCED 
PRICES! 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestries,  and 
others  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season. 

ROSSSR'r  IWBAIL., 

The  Nurseries^  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH ,  S.W., 

Begs  to  offer  an  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &C., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
especially  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SEAKALE  and  RHUBARB  for  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

i3eg  to  say  they  are  now  offering  the  best  sorts  In 
fine  plants  at  reduced  rates. 

CATAr-OGrXTES  FREE. 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  BULBS 

I  Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best  and  Finest. 

I  References  can  be  gicen  to  Customers  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
I  United  Kingdcm. 

;  EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs.  5/-  dozen ;  average 
I  size,  4/-  dozen.  BARRI  OONSPIOUUS,  8/6  dozen;  25  -  100. 

HORSFIELDI,  extra  selected  bulbs,  2/6  dozen ;  good  average 
I  eize,2/'-  dozen;  15/-  100.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3'6  dozen.  Orders  over 
j  £5  Ten  per  Cent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application. 


BOYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE  i  tenby  STREET  NORTH,  BIRMINGHAM 


No.  849.— VOL.  XX2III.,  THIRD  SBRIB8. 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  1.  1896. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SHAPE 

OF  APPLES. 


IN  a  recent  brief  conversation  with  Rev, 
George  Henslow  the  subject  of  Apples 
changing  their  shape  to  a  perceptible  extent 
under  changed  conditions  of  site  and  culture 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Henslow  remarked  that 
the  phenomenon  had  been  more  clearly  observed 
in  America  than  in  England,  where  over  that 
wide  territory  the  climatic  changes  were  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  our  relatively  small 
island. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Apples  of  the  same  variety  that 
are  grown  in  widely  separated  districts  in  this 
country,  not,  however,  so  much  in  shape  as  in 
colour,  but  even  in  shape  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
variation,  fruits  as  a  rule  having  a  somewhat 
greater  tendency  to  elongation  in  the  south  than 
in  colder  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
or  say  between  the  products  of  Somersetshire 
and  North  Yorkshire.  Take  for  instance  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  Apple  —  we  have  sometimes 
fancied  that  those  from  the  north  are  flatter,  and 
especially  from  old  trees,  than  are  those  grown 
under  more  favourable  climatic  conditions  ;  while 
southern  grown  fruits  of  Cornish  Gilliflower  are 
longer  than  those  grown  in  the  north  ;  but 
whether  that  is  mere  fancy  or  not.  Apples  seem 
to  have  certain  not  very  definable  but,  to  the 
trained  eye,  yet  apparent  territorial  characteristics 
of  their  own.  So  true  is  this  that  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  no  person  who  has  been 
many  years  engaged  in  the  naming  of  fruits, 
sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  is  careless  in  regard 
to  the  county  or  district  in  which  they  were 
grown. 

Dr.  Hogg,  who  has  doubtless  had  greater 
experience  in  the  naming  of  fruits  than  any 
person  living,  has  often  been  materially  aided  in 
the  work  when  in  possession  of  that  informa¬ 
tion.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  when  samples 
have  been  placed  before  him  that  could  not 
be  identified  at  a  glance  his  first  question 
invariably  asked  was,  “  What  district  did  they 
come  from  ?  ’’  and  when  the  answer  has  been 
“No  particulars  sent,”  his  usual  rejoinder  was 
“  What  a  pity  !  ”  and  search  has  often  been  made 
on  the  wrappers  of  packages  sent  by  post  or  rail 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  afford  the  desired 
information. 
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Next  to  the  Doctor,  perhaps  Mr.  Barron  has  had  to  deal  with 
the  greatest  number  of  samples  of  Apples  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colours  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  he  would  often  have  been  glad  to  know, 
a»  he  has  not  always  known,  the  district  in  which  they  were  grown, 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  fruits  are  influenced  by  something, 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  environment,  though  an  old  and 
much  respected  writer  of  the  Journal  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
like  the  new  f angled  word,  and  has  not  used  it  since  he  quoted 
it  for  the  purpose  indicated.  There  it  is,  however,  and  though 
often  used  in  a  pedantic  way,  ic  seems  to  come  in  handy  now  and 
then  in  a  case  of  mystery  that  cannot  very  well  be  explained. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  also  go  to  show  that  senders  of  fruit 
for  naming  should  choose  developed  characteristic  specimens,  with 
unbroken  stalks  and  undamaged  eyes,  also  state  the  locality  in 
which  the  fruits  were  grown.  In  a  further  communication  with 
Mr.  Henslow  he  has  sent  a  contribution  of  bis  own,  reprinted  from 
“Natural  Science,”  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  use.  As  there  is  much 
of  interest  in  it,  though  something  that  everyone  will  not  agree 
with,  as  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  we  insert  it  as  follows  : — 

Bud  Vabiatiox  and  Evolution. 

Mr.  L.  H,  Bailey  has  lately  published  an  interestiner  paper  on  this 
subject,*  treating  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  bud  variation  from 
rather  a  novel  point  of  view.  He  observes  that  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  animals,  at  least,  has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  a  different 
law  from  that  of  plants,  and  it  is  the  object  of  his  paper  to  emphasise 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  asexual  evolution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
When  we  remember  that,  on  the  ascending  scale  of  life,  the  whole  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  never  risen  much  above  the  level  of  coralSj 
inasmuch  as  well  nigh  any  portion  of  the  highest  plant  is  capable  of 
reproducing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  entire  plant,  his  contention  seems 
feasible.  He  observes,  “  The  mere  fact  that  the  phyton  for  assumed 
plant  unif]  may  reproduce  itself  is  not  the  most  important  point,  but 
rather  that  each  part  of  the  plant  may  respond  in  a  different  manner  Op 
degree  to  the  effects  of  environment.”  As  no  two  peas  are  precisely 
alike,  so  no  two  branches  on  the  same  tree  are  identically  the  same  in 
every  point  of  structure  ;  for  “variation  among  the  sisterhood  or  colony 
of  branches  is  determined  by  very  much  the  same  conditions  which 
determine  variation  in  independent  plants  growing  in  the  soil.  1  believe 
that  the  primary  and  most  important  determinant  of  this  variation  is 
the  variation  in  food  supply.”  Hence  follows  a  struggle  for  existence 
among  the  developing  buds  of  a  tree,  strictly  parallel  to  that  among  a 
number  of  individuals  growing  thickly  together.  There  are  weakly 
developing  branches  and  strong  branches,  and  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
the  constitutionally  strongest]  is  Nature’s  method  of  pruning.” 

With  regard  to  bud  variation,  properly  so  called,  which  involves  not 
merely  vigour— even  if  it  have  that — but  some  change  in  form  and 
aopearance  of  the  organs  it  may  bear,  Mr.  Bailey  shows  that  there  is 
abundant  asexual  variation,  and  that  this  variation  takes  place  as  readily 
when  the  phyton  is  growing  upon  a  plant  as  when  growing  in  the  soil. 
Now,  every  branch  or  phyton  is  in  an  incipient  degree  a  bud  variety — 
f.?.,  as  a  rule,  only  in  minute  or  inconspicuous  features.  Nevertheless, 
e?en  in  these  the  practical  horticulturist  recognises  important  differences, 
for  “he  instructs  his  budders  to  cut  buds  only  from  the  topmost  shoots 
of  the  nursery  rows  in  order  that  he  may  grow  straight,  vigorous  trees  ; 
a  id  every  farmer’s  boy  knows  that  the  reddest  and  earliest  Apples  grow 
on  the  uppermost  branches,  and  his  father  will  always  tell  him  that  he 
should  never  select  scions  from  the  centre  or  lower  part  of  a  tree.”  This 
practice  rests  on  the  principle  of  acquired  characters  being  hereditary 
in  plants,  expressed  by  M.  Carridre  thirty  years  ago  in  the  following 
wordbl : — “  Faisons  aussi  remarquer  que  les  diverses  combinaisons  faites 
pour  perpetuer  les  variates,  ou  pour  en  obtenir  de  nouvelles,  reposet  sur 
cette  loi  g^n^rale  que  dans  la  nature,  tout  tend  a  se  reproduire  et  mSme 
k  s’^tendre,  que  par  consequent  les  modifications  peuvent  non-seulement 
devenir  h^reditaires,  mais  qn’elles  peuvent  encore  seivir  de  moyen  pour 
arriver  A  d’autres  modifications,  a  ^tendre  et  4  multiplier  de  plus  en  plus 
les  B4ries  typiques.” 

Bud  variation,  however,  as  ordinarily  understood,  consists  of  only 
the  more  extreme  and  readily  noticeable  forms  of  variations,  as  when 

*  “  The  Plant  Individual  in  the  Light  of  Evolution.”  Address  before  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  January  12th,  189.5.  (“Science,”  new 
series,  vol.  i.,  p.  281,  March  15th,  1895.) 

t  “  Production  et  Fixation  des  Yarietes  dans  les  Yegetaux,”  p.  9.  Paris, 

I860. 


a  Nectarine  is  borne  on  a  Peach  tree,  or  laciniate  or  variegated  leave 
appear  on  a  tree  that  ordinarily  has  entire  or  green  leaves  respectively, 
and  the  like. 

The  important  point  which  Mr.  Bailey  proves  is,  that  bud  variation 
and  seed  variation  aie  not  only  strictly  parallel  phenomena,  but  are 
really  of  one  kind  ;  for  horticulturists  can  bring  selection  to  bear  on 
plants  raised  from  bud  variation,  or  plants  propagated  by  buds,  and 
so  “  improve”  them  and  fix  varieties,  just  as  they  do  with  seedlings,  The 
author  quotes  the  following  passage  of  Darwin’sJ  : — “  To  my  surprise  T 
hear  from  Mr.  Salter  that  he  brings  the  great  principle  of  selection  to 
bear  on  variegated  plants  propagated  by  buds,  and  has  thus  greatly 
improved  and  fixed  several  varieties.  He  informs  me  that  at  first  a- 
branch  often  produces  variegated  leaves  on  one  side  alone,  and 
that  the  leaves  are  marked  only  with  an  irregular  edging,  or  vith 
a  few  lines  of  white  and  yellow.  To  improve  and  fix  such  varieties, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  buds  at  the  bases  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  leaves,  and  to  propagate  from  them  alone.  By  following 
with  perseverance  this  plan  during  three  or  four  successive  seasons,  a 
distinct  and  fixed  variety  can  generally  be  secured.” 

As  another  parallel  between  bud  and  seed  variation,  Mr.  Bailey  says  ;■ 
“  It  is  well  known  tlat  the  seedlings  of  plants  become  more  variable 
as  the  species  is  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  bud  varieties  are 
more  frequent  and  more  marked  in  cultivated  plants,”  many  plante 
having  great  “  sporting  ”  tendencies,  as  in  certain  sections  of  Boses, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.  The  general  cause  is  the  same  for  both  kinds 
of  variation— namely,  the  environment ;  or  in  the  words  of  Darwin  : — 
"  When  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  cause  of  any  particular  bud 
variation,  we  are  lost  in  doubt,  being  driven  in  some  [all  ?]  cases  to- 
look  to  the  direct  [or  indirect]  action  of  the  external  conditions  of  life,  as 
sufficient.” 

Again,  as  crossing  is  common  among  flowers,  so  graft  hybrids  are 
possible.  One  stock  or  scion  may  so  influence  the  other  as  to  cause  it  to 
produce  buds  partially  or  greatly  like  itself.  Seeds  of  a  cultivated 
scion  when  grafted  on  a  wild  stock  may  be  so  affected  as  to  reproducer 
the  wild  form.  Other  instances  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Bailey  next  draws  attention  to  the  seminal  reproduction  of  hud- 
varieties,  as,  e^.,  the  Moss  Rose.  On  the  other  band,  as  “some  seed> 
varieties  will  not  ‘  come  true  ’  by  cuttings,  so  also  there  are  some  bud 
sports  which  will  not.” 

Lastly,  “in  proof  of  the  further  similarity  of  bud  and  seed  variations,, 
each  class  follows  the  incidental  laws  of  external  resemblance  which 
pertain  to  the  other  class.  For  instance,  there  are  analogous  variations 
in  each,  giving  rise  to  the  same  kinds  of  variegations,  the  same  anomalies 
of  cut  and  coloured  foliage,  of  creeping  branches,  parti-coloured  fruit, 
and  the  like  .  .  .  The  most  expert  observer  is  not  able  to  distinguish 

between  bud  varieties  and  seed  varieties ;  the  only  way  of  distinguishing 
the  two  is  by  mtans  of  the  records  of  their  origins.” 

Mr.  Bailey  next  discusses  more  fully  the  most  important  point  of 
truly  asexual  variation  as  a  source  of  the  origin  of  species.  He- 
enumerates  several  plants  which  have  produced,  under  cultivation,  many 
varieties,  but  have  never  been  known  to  bear  seed,  such  as  the  Pine- 
Apple,  Banana,  Bread  fruit,  Weeping  Willow,  “  top  ”  Onion,  and  Horse¬ 
radish.  Of  fruit  trees,  be  describes  the  interesting  case  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  Apple,  which  has  been  widely  spread  by  grafting.  He  tells  us 
that  it  originated  upon  Long  Island,  New  York.  In  Virginia  it  varied 
into  the  “  Albemarle  Pippin,”  an  inferior  kind.  It  has  varied  again  in 
the  extreme  North-Western  States,  “being  much  longer,  and  bearing^ 
distince  ridges  about  the  apex.” 

This  last  form  has  varied  again  in  New  South  Wales,  the  ridges- 
becoming  more  marked,  and  is  called  the  “Five-crowned  Pippin.’” 
That  the  causes  are  attributable  to  the  environment,  such  as  climate,. 
&c.,  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  “most  north-eastern  varieties  of 
Apples  tend  to  take  on  the  elongated  form  in  the  Pacific  North-West,, 
to  become  heavy  grained  and  coarse  striped  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Plains,  and  to  take  other  characteristic  forms  in  the  higher 
lands  of  the  South  Atlantic  States.” 

He  notes  the  rapidity  with  which  the  asexual  changes  are  sometimes 
brought  about :  “  Within  two  years  the  Chilian  Strawberry  varied  or 
departed  from  its  wild  type  so  wfdely  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  common  garden  Strawberry,  so  that  we  have  here  a  most, interesting 
case  of  sexless  evolution,  but  one  in  which  tbe  subsequent  generationa- 
reproduce  these  characters  of  sexless  origin  by  means  of  seeds.” 

Mr.  Bailey  further  observes  that,  since  evolution  by  asexual  varia¬ 
tion  can  take  place  under  cultivation,  it  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  nature 
whenever  plants  can  be  multiplied  and  distributed  by  detachments  from 
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their  vegetative  system,  as  many  water  plants  are  (Hydrocharis,  Elodea, 
&c.),  and  numerous  land  plants  by  bulbils,  rannere,  offsets,  &b. 

Darwin  has  collected  a  number  of  instances  of  “  bud  variation  by 
suckers,  tubers,  and  bulba  ”  as  among  Potatoes,  Dahlias,  Phlox,  Tulips, 
Since,  therefore,  new  varieties  and  races  can  be  established  by  bud 
variation  alone,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  “  a  progressive 
evolution  of  plants  can  take  place  without  the  aid  of  sex.” 

The  rationale  of  all  this  is,  that  variation  in  plants  is  always  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  inflnence  of  the  environment ;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  plant  be  raised  from  seed  or  from  the  vegetative 
system,  the  new  surroundings  can  act  on  both  precisely  in  the  same  way. 
This  I  have  proved — e.g.,  taking  slips  and  seed  from  the  wild  spiny  Rest- 
harrow,  in  two  years  I  have  converted  both  into  a  spineless  form  not 
distinguishable  from  the  so-called  species  Ononis  repens,  L,  by  growing 
them  in  a  constantly  saturated  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bailey  concludes  his  article  by  refuting  Dr.  Weismann’s  theory 
and  observes  :  “  I  should  bring  in  rebuttal  the  result  of  direct  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  to  show  that  given  hereditable  asexual  variations 
are  often  the  direct  result  of  climate,  soil,  or  other  impinging  conditions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  acquired  characters  may  be  here¬ 
ditary  in  plants  ;  if  the  facts  do  not  agree  with  the  hypothesis,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  hypothesis.” 

Now  it  is  in  this  power  of  evolution,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by 
wholly  sexless  means,  that  Mr.  Bailey  sees  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  evolution  of  plants  and  that  of  the  higher  animals  at  least. 
— George  HEbsr.ow. 


HOME-MADE  WINES. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  seasons  when  there  is  an  abundant 
fruit  crop  that  in  many  gardens  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  waste,  either 
through  the  inability  of  the  family  to  consume  it  or  to  find  a  ready- 
market  for  the  sale  of  it.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  better  use  to 
which  it  can  be  applied  than  that  of  converting  it  into  wine  or  other 
beveragfs  for  home  consumption,  or,  if  need  be,  for  sale. 

Formerly'  almost  every  householder  made  a  certain  quantity  of 
good  wholesome  home-made  wine  at  the  time  when  duties  on  foreign 
wine  were  high,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  was  sold  were  all  but 
prohibitory  to  many,  and  quite  so  to  the  large  mass  of  the  population. 
Even  since  the  duties  have  been  reduced,  good  palatable  wine  cannot 
be  obtained  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  ;  and  that 
which  professes  to  be  supplied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  is  of 
such  an  inferior  quality,  so  harsh  atd  coarse  in  flavour,  and  so  ill-suited 
to  the  palates  of  the  population  of  this  country  generally,  as  to  be 
repulsive  unless  first  mixed  with  water  to  conceal  its  objectionable 
qualities.  Much  of  the  cheap  wine  that  is  now  imported  is  drunk, 
not  because  it  is  palatable  or  appreciated  by'  the  consumer,  but  because 
it  is  wine,  and  to  drink  wine  as  others  do  fosters  the  vanity  of  many 
people  ;  hence  they  drink  such  wine  as  they  can  afford  to  buy,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  consequences  it  has  on  their  constitutions. 

A  good  wholesome  home-made  wine  is  within  the  reach  of  every'- 
one  who  has  a  garden,  and  eveii  of  many  w'ho  have  not  ;  for  in  fruitful  ' 
seasons  wine-producing  fruits  can  be  bought  very  cheaply',  and  now 
that  the  price  of  sugar  is  lower  there  is  no  reason  why  every  house¬ 
hold  should  not  always  have  a  cask  of  good  wine  in  the  cellar,  or 
a  few  dozens  of  matured  old  in  bottles.  If  it  were  worth  the  while 
to  make  home-made  wine  when  sugar  was  Is.  a  lb.,  how  much  greater 
is  the  inducement  to  make  it  now  that  as  good  sugar  can  be  bought 
for  3d. 

Here  we  would  remark  that  the  great  fault  of  most,  if  not  all, 
home-made  wines  is  their  excessive  sweetness.  Many  people  think 
that,  to  insure  their  keeping,  wines  ought  to  be  made  sweet,  and  that 
time  will  correct  the  sweetness.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Wine  that 
is  made  sweet  and  heavy  will  coniinue  so,  and  the  only  way  to  insure 
good  keeping  properties  is  to  be  careful  to  insure  a  perfect  fermenta¬ 
tion.  By  this  perfect  fermentation,  the  sugar  naturally  contained  in 
the  fruit  and  that  which  is  added  are  converted  into  spirit,  and  it  is 
the  spirit  which  preserves  the  wine.  All  added  spirit  is  objectionable, 
and  therefore  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  ro  generate  as  much 
spirit  as  possible  in  the  fermentation.  This  is  a  remark  merely  made 
in  passing,  as  these  subjects  will  be  treated  at  full  length  under  their 
different  heads  ;  but  the  great  fault  in  almost  all  home-made  wines  is 
the  too  great  addition  of  sugar  and  spirit. 

The  ordinary  recipes  that  are  met  with  in  the  manuscripts  which 
abound  in  almost  every  household,  and  those  that  are  given  in  cookery 
and  domestic  recipe  books,  are  generally  very  misleading  and  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  They  make  no  allowance  w'hatever  for  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  is  to  be  used,  and  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  composed  them  that  fruit  from  the  same  tree 
differs  very  much  in  quality  in  different  years.  In  a  fine  hot  and  dry 
season  the  juices  are  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  while  in  those  that  are 


cold  and  wet  they  are  thin  and  watery,  with  a  much  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  them.  How,  then,  can  a  recipe  that  prescribes  a 
fixed  quantity  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of  juice  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  making  of  wine  in  good  and  bad  seasons  alike?  The  only  safe 
way  and  sure  guide  in  the  regulation  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  the 
use  of  the  saccharometer,  which  is  an  instrument  that  tells  the  weight 
of  the  juice,  and  indicates  the  quantity  of  sacchariue  matter  it 
contains.  On  this  subject  we  shall  also  speak  more  at  length 
presently. 

The  beverage  that  is  ordinarily  termed  wine  is  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  Grape  ;  but  wine  may  be  produced  not  only  from  the  fruit  of 
many  other  plants,  but  also  from  roots  and  from  the  sap  of  some  trees 
which  is  rich  in  saccharine  matter.  It  is  also  made  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Vine  and  the  succulent  leafstalks  of  some  plants,  such 
as  the  Rhubarb.  We  shall  treat  of  all  these  variously  produced  wines, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  making  of 
wine  from  British-grown  fruits,  and  in  treating  of  the  subject  we 
will  consider  the  various  operations  of  Gathering  the  Fruit — Fermen¬ 
tation — The  Gravity  of  the  Must — Argol — and  Flavouring.  . 

Gathering  the  Fruit. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  this  climate  of  ours  that  wine 
should  only  be  made  in  seasons  that  are  hot  and  dry,  for  it  is  only 
then  that  the  fruit  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  wine-making  in  con¬ 
s' qnence  of  the  greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  it  contains.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
should  be  made  during  fine  dry  weather,  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
saccharine  principles  which  it  contains  shall  not  be  deteriorated  by 
any  atmospheric  moisture.  For  instance,  in  a  dry,  warm  season  the 
juice  of  trie  Currant  contains  one-third  more  sugar  than  the  same 
juice  does  in  a  cold,  wet  one  ;  and  if  fruit,  however  good,  be  gathered 
on  a  wet  day,  or  when  it  is  wet  with  dew,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  it  must  be  not  so  well  suited  for  making  wine  of  the  best 
quality. 

Fruit  intended  for  wine  should  always  be  quite  ripe  when  it  is 
gathered,  for  then  it  contains  less  malic  acid,  and  consequently  more 
sugar. 

Fermentation. 

The  most  important  stage  in  the  art  of  wine-making  is  fermenta- 
tion  ;  and  on  the  care  with  which  this  is  conducted  depends  whether 
the  result  of  the  operation  be  wine  or  vinegar.  No  alc'diolie  fermen¬ 
tation  can  take  place  without  tbe  presence  of  1,  s.accharioe  matter  ; 
2,  ferment  or  leaven  ;  3,  water  in  sufficient  quantity  lo  dilute  the 
sugar  and  the  ferment  ;  4,  contact  with  the  air  ;  5,  a  certain  degiee 
of  temperature. 

Saccharine  Matter. — This  is  found  in  all  fruits,  either  in  the 
form  of  crystallisable  or  uncrystallisable  sugar  ;  but  in  the  fruits  of 
this  country  there  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  sound  wine,  hence  the 
necest-ity  of  adding  a  certain  quantity  to  insure  success.  'J  he  best 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  wine  is  made  on  scientific  principles,  ami 
a  perfect  fermentation  is  obtained,  is  good  brown  Wrst  India  or 
Jamaica  sugar,  as  the  w-hole  of  it  is  converted  into  alcohol,  flhe 
reason  we  recommend  raw  West  India  sugar  is  because,  during  the 
process  of  refiuing,  the  small  quantity  of  ferment  which  sug  r 
contains  is  completely  destroyed.  But  where  the  “rule  of  thumb” 
process  is  foil  oved  it  is  necessary  to  use  lump  sugar,  as  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  being  generally  incomplete,  the  sweetness  that  is  left  in  the  wine 
is  more  pleasant  and  palatable  than  that  of  brown  sugar  would  be. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  required  varies  in  different  cases,  and  is 
regulated  by  the  saccharometer  accor.Jiug  to  the  quantity  of  saccha¬ 
rine  matter  that  is  naturally  contained  in  the  fruit ;  and  the  great-  r 
the  quantity  of  sugar  the  fruit  contains  the  stronger  will  be  the 
wine. 

Ferment,  Leaven,  or  Vegetable  Extract. — This  is  also  found 
naturally  in  fruits,  and  is  a  substance  analogous  to  the  gluten  which 
is  obtained  by  washing  Wheat  flour.  It  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
solution  in  the  juices  of  fruits,  but  it  is  not  separated  till  fermentation 
sets  in,  and  this  change  of  condition  is  produced  by  its  union  with 
water,  sugar,  and  atmospheric  air,  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
45°  to  50°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  composition  of  fruits  the  ferment  is  never  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  sugar.  In  wet  seasons,  when  the  fruit  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  a  portion  of  the  ferment  remains  after  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  by  fermentation. 
This  ferment  is  set  in  motion  by  the  oxygen,  and  there  being  no 
sugar  for  it  to  decompose,  it  attacks  the  alcohol  and  changes  it  into 
vinegar.  This  is  what  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  hence 
it  is  that  all  weak  wines  become  acid  so  soon. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
as  it  does  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  after  all  the  ferment  is  exhausted  there 
remains  a  portion  of  the  sugar  still  undecomposed,  and  this  is  what 
produces  the  sweet  wines  which  the  French  call  “vins  de  liqueur,” 
such  as  Frontignan,  Lonel,  and  Mufcitel. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  check  the  fermentation  of  the  must  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  oxygen  which  it  contains  by  the  aid  of 
sulphur.  The  sulphurous  fumes  which  are  produced  by  burning 
sulphur  matches  penetrate  the  wine,  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and 
form  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  found  by  analysis  in  the  wine,  but  in 
such  small  quantity  as  not  to  affect  its  quality  or  character. 

Water — If  the  juice  were  in  a  state  of  strong  syrup  there  would 
be  no  fermentation  ;  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  were 
added  fermentation  would  proceed  so  slowly  that  if  the  juice  were 
exposed  to  the  air  acetic  acid  would  be  formed  instead  of  alcohol. 
There  is  in  some  fruits  so  much  sugar,  and  fermentation  proceeds  so 
slowly,  that  unless  water  is  added  the  result  would  be  vinegar  ;  but 
where  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the  juice  fermentation 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  is  more  complete,  and  the  production  of.  alcohol 
is  in  greater  quantity  and  of  better  quality.  If  the  juice  is  too 
much  diluted,  and  if  there  is  not  an  excess  of  ferment,  there  is  the 
same  danger  of  acetous  fermentation.  There  is,  therefore,  a  degree 
of  fluidity  which  is  as  destructive  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  as 
there  is  of  too  concentrated  a  syrup  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  proper  state  of  the  liquor  can  be  ascertained  is  by  the  use  of  the 
saccharometer. 

Air. — From  the  great  affinity  that  ferment  has  for  oxygen,  the 
smallest  amount  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessary  to  induce  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  bruised  fruit  itself,  and 
the  vessel  which  retains  it,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Too  long 
an  exposure  of  the  liquor  to  atmospheric  air,  if  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  alcohol  generated,  will  produce  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  process  has  therefore  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  care  taken 
that  there  is  a  proper  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  ferment  to  secure 
the  production  of  the  alcohol. 

In  those  fruits  where  there  is  a  natural  deficiency  of  sugar  there 
is  always  an  excess  of  ferment ;  and  hence,  if  fermentation  were  to 
proceed  without  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  liquor,  the  result  would 
be  the  production  of  vinegar  instead  of  alcohol  ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  by  fermentation 
that  produces  alcohol,  and  the  more  sugar  there  is  there  will  con¬ 
sequently  be  a  greater  quantity  of  alcohol.  But  if  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  ferment  there  will  be  an.  excess  of  sugar  in  the  wine, 
and  consequently  a  deficiency  of  vinous  liquor  and  of  alcohol. 
'J  his  defect  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  artificial  leaven  or  yeast ;  but 
when  this  is  necessary  the  yeast  of  beer  should  always  be  avoided. 
By  far  the  best  substance  to  employ  for  assisting  fermentation  is 
argol  (bitartrate  of  potash)  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor;  and  this  we  recommend  to  be  used  in  every  case, 

Te.mperatuee. — When  the  fruit  has  been  bruised,  and  the  water 
and  the  sugar  added,  the  vessel  which  contains  them  must  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  fiO°.  Fermentation  will  soon  begin,  and 
will  progress  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  temperature.  At 
75°  it  is  violent  and  rapid  ;  but  perhaps  the  safest  and  best  tempera¬ 
ture  is  60’  to  65°. 

First  of  all  globules  of  air  will  begin  to  be  formed  all  through  the 
body  of  the  liquid,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  The  liquor  will  become 
agitaied  and  covered  with  scum,  while  all  the  substances  that  it  holds 
in  suspension  will  rise  and  settle  on  the  top.  A  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  ;  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  ;  its 
bulk  is  increased  ;  a  sound  like  that  of  water  boiling  is  heard  ;  and 
ultimately  a  vinous  smell  is  given  off,  which  indicates  that  the  liquor 
has  become  wine.  The  crust  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  is  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  liquid,  and  whenever  the  active 
fermentation  has  attained  its  height,  this  must  be  removed,  otherwise 
it  will  pats  into  the  acetous  form  and  injure  the  quality  of  the  wine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINE  FROM  UNRIPE  GRAPES. 

I  OBSERVE  your  answer  to  “  Griffin  ”  in  last  week’s  notes  to 
correspondents  on  the  above  subject.  I  have  had  some  little 
experience  in  making  wine  from  home  grown  Grapes  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  few  words  on  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  making  his 
Grapes  into  wine  at  little  expense.  1  am  afraid,  with  the  wet, 
sunless  weather  we  are  having  and  have  had  for  some  time,  that 
outside  Grapes  will  not  ripen  well  this  year,  and  the  deficiency  in 
ripeness  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  adding  sugar  to  the  must. 

I  would  advise  “  Griffin  ”  to  gather  his  Grapes  at  once,  put  them 
in  a  wooden  vessel  and  crush  them  with  a  wooden  beetle,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  pulp  them  without  bruising  the  seeds.  Add  one 
quart  of  water  to  the  gallon  of  pulped  Grapes  to  lessen  the  acidity 
caused  by  their  not  being  ripe.  Stir  it  up  frequently,  and  let  the 
Grapes  and  most  lie  in  the  vat  or  vessel  for  three  days  before  press¬ 
ing  it.  After  which  add  3  lbs.  of  the  best  cane  sugar  to  the  gallon 
of  must,  and  put  it  in  a  barrel  to  ferment.  The  barrel  should  be 
raised  a  little  off  the  ground  by  a  hone  or  box,  to  allow  of  it  being 
racked  when  the  time  comes  without  moving  it,  and  the  bung-hole 


kept  open  to  allow  all  the  impurities  to  work  out  during  the  time 
fermentation  is  going  on. 

After  fermentation  has  ceased  the  bung  should  be  driven  home 
and  the  wine  allowed  to  rest  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
should  be  racked  into  a  clean  barrel,  and  the  one  it  was  in 
thoroughly  cleaned.  The  wine  should  be  kept  in  wood  for  three 
years,  and  racked  twice  a  year  (spring  and  autumn)  to  thoroughly 
purify  it  before  bottling. — A.  Pettigrew. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS  AND  POLYANTHUS 

NARCISSI. 

Every  cultivator  who  has  to  provide  a  succession  of  flowers  for 
cutting  knows  the  value  of  plants  that  bloom  naturally  in  the 
winter  season,  or  that  do  su  with  the  simple  aid  and  stimulus  of  a 
gentle  forcing  temperature. 

The  Polyanthus  varieties  of  Narcissus  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  the  early  flowering  bulbs,  and  are  well  adapted  for  grow¬ 
ing  simultaneously  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  for  immediately 
following  those  useful  bulbs.  For  furnishing  cut  blooms  eligible 
for  almost  every  form  of  decoration,  the  pare  white,  commonly 
called  the  Paper  White  Narcissus,  is  largely  employed.  Those 
cultivators  who  can  command  large  quantities  of  this  variety,  and 
also  the  Double  Roman,  accommodate  the  bulbs  in  boxes  placed 
therein  thi  :kly  together.  They  do  well  thus  treated,  furnishing 
flowers  in  profusion  to  meet  the  demands  of  liberal  cutting.  They 
do  equally  well  in  pots.  Where  the  decoration  of  a  conservatory 
requires  to  be  provided  for,  some,  if  not  all,  the  bulbs  ought  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  as  by  so  doing  the  season  may  be  extended,  for  it  is 
easy  to  forward  as  well  as  to  retard  a  certain  number.  The  two 
varieties  mentioned  are  so  useful  and  so  commonly  grown,  that  a 
few  remarks  on  their  culture  may  be  acceptable  to  some  who  may 
not  hitherto  have  grown  them. 

As  the  bulbs  are  now  to  hand,  and  offered  for  sale  by  all 
seedsmen  at  a  moderate  price,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
them.  In  the  case  of  Roman  Hyacinths  the  larger  bulbs  produce 
more  spikes  of  bloom.  There  is  the  ordinary  Paper  White 
Narcissus,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  with  larger  flowers.  It  is  well 
to  grow  both  if  possible,  and  in  quantities  not  less  than  a  hundred 
of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  the  same  of  Narcissi. 

Taking  first  the  Roman  Hyacinth,  the  bulbs  are  small  compared 
with  the  Dutch  varieties,  but  in  growing  the  Romans  we  do  not 
look  for  size  of  spike  or  individual  flower,  but  for  quantity. 
Small  fragrant  spikes  of  pure  white  blooms,  coming  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce,  are  just  what  is  wanted, 
and  they  are  appreciated  accordingly. 

Some  growers  place  the  bulbs  in  shallow  boxes,  and  transfer  to 
pots  when  in  bloom.  The  system  has  advantages,  the  chief  being 
securing  bulbs  of  one  uniform  development  at  the  time  of  blooming. 
The  bulbs  do  not  resent  the  treatment  of  being  disturbed  and 
replanted  when  about  to  open  their  flowers.  It  is  best,  however, 
when  bottom  heat  can  be  readily  commanded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  any  elaborate  compost  for  bulbs, 
a  simple  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  half  of 
sand  giving  good  results.  Pots  in  which  the  bulbs  may  remain 
for  blooming  are  usually  the  most  generally  employed,  the  mont 
desirable  sizes  being  5,  6,  and  7-inch  pots,  or  48’s,  32’s,  and  24’h. 
Tbe  5  or  6 -inch  pots  are  more  convenient  when  required  for  room 
decoration,  as  they  are  not  too  large,  but  7-inch  pots  may  be 
employed  for  conservatories.  Some  cultivators  do  not  like  th  t 
large  size®,  more  bulbs  being  required  to  fill  them. 

The  pots  should  be  carefully  drained,  and  a  little  flaky  material 
placed  over  the  crocks,  the  compost  being  previously  prepared,  and 
in  a  moist,  though  not  wet,  condition  may  be  filled  in  loosely  nearly 
to  the  rim.  Then  place  on  the  surface  as  manv  bulbs  as  the  pot 
will  comfortably  hold,  and  press  them  down  evenly,  filling  in  more 
compost,  eventually  leaving  the  tios  of  the  bulbs  just  visible.  Four 
or  five  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  5-inch  pot  as  a  rule. 

The  period  of  flowering  may  be  regulated  either  by  potting 
successionally  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  or  by  retarding  the 
bulbs  after  they  have  commenced  growth,  which  may  be  done  by 
cool  treatment. 

After  the  potting  the  most  important  item  in  their  treatment  is 
the  formation  of  roots  in  quantity  before  any  sign  of  top  growth  is 
visible.  Plunging  the  pots  under  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  leaf 
soil  effects  this,  the  period  of  time  which  elapses  before  top  growth 
makes  a  vigorous  start  being  four  to  six  weeks.  When  the  top 
growth  has  extended  an  inch  is  the  time  to  remove  them  from  the 
plunging  material.  In  doing  so  gradually  expose  the  partly 
blanched  growths  to  full  light.  From  complete  darkness  to  the 
full  glare  of  light  or  sunshine  is  too  trying.  Inverted  pots  placed 
over  the  growths  answer  the  purpose  well.  After  a  few  days  the 
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chlorophyll  or  green  colouring  matter  commences  to  develop,  at 
which  time  more  light  can  be  admitted. 

Shortly  afterwards,  unless  the  weather  is  damp  or  dull,  water 
will  be  needed,  and  the  bulbs  must  never  sufEer  for  want  of  it 
subsequently.  In  mild  weather  afford  air  freely,  excluding 
draughts  and  strong  winds. 

As  the  flower  spikes  make  their  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the 
tuft  of  short  sturdy  leaves,  a  number  of  pots  may  be  drafted  to  a 
warm  and  eventually  a  hotter  position,  but  always  a  fairly  light 
one,  lengthening  the  spikes  and  developing  the  flowers.  Before 
all  are  fully  open  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters,  in 
which  the  spikes,  especially  in  favourable  weather,  will  reach 
perfection.  In  severe  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  heat  longer,  in  order  to  assist  the  opening.  Bottom  heat  is 
essential  in  such  cases,  and  really  indispensable  for  the  earliest 
batches. 

The  Narcissi  having  larger  bulbs,  a  less  number  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  similar  sized  pots.  The  6-inch  size  are 
usually  found  small  enough,  three  bulbs  being  suflicient  for  these. 
The  bulbs  form  a  large  number  of  roots,  and  so  much  soil  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  pots  before  placing  in  the  bulbs.  If  potted 
hard  the  bnlhs  lift  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  roots.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  rather  deeper,  as  the  weight  of 
material  assists  in  keeping  the  bulbs  in  position. 

The  time  required  for  the  pots  to  remain  plunged  is  less  than 
for  Hyacinths,  three,  or  at  the  most  four,  weeks  being  ample  for 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  but  if  some  bulbs  are  slow  in  starting  they 
must^  remain  longer.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  judgment  of  the  cultivator  must  be  exercised,  the  principle 
being  the  formation  of  plenty  of  roots  before  top  growth.  The 
other  details  of  management  are  practically  the  same  as  for  Koman 
Hyacinths.  A  light,  airy,  cool  position  will  prevent  the  weakening 
and  drawing  out  of  the  foliage,  which  it  is  imperative  should  be 
kept  short  and  sturdy  until  the  buds  are  advanced.  A  forcing  heat 
may  then  be  afforded,  and  successful  results  are  bound  to  follow 
if  the  large  crowded  mass  of  roots  is  kept  constantly  moist. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  spikes  advance  into  bloom 
very  well  when  taken  out  of  a  forcing  temperature  some  time 
before  fully  open,  but,  like  Hyacinths,  they  do  so  better  in  favour¬ 
able  weather  than  when  severe  in  character.  The  grower  for  early 
bloom  should  take  this  into  account.  When  bloom  is  wanted  in  a 
cut  state  it  is  essential  to  forward  it  in  heat  in  order  that  it  may  be 
cut  in  a  developed  condition.  For  conservatory  decoration  a 
gradual  opening  of  the  blooms  meets  all  requirements,  and  prolongs 
the  display. 

In  addition  to  the  Paper  White,  there  is  the  largo  yellow  variety 
Bathurst ;  Her  Majesty,  white  with  yellow  cup  ;  Phyllis,  yellow 
with  orange  cup  ;  Soleil  d’Or,  yellow  ;  and  White  Perfection,  an 
excellent  variety  with  large  trusses  of  white  flowers. 

All  can  be  recommended  for  affording  a  grand  display  later, 
especially  for  conservatory  decoration.  Being  more  expensive  than 
the  Paper  White,  they  are  not  so  largely  employed  for  forcing. 
The  Double  Homan  ought  to  have  been  included  with  the 
Paper  White.  It  comes  in  very  useful  prior  to  that  variety. — 
A  Gkavesend  Gardener, 


Habenaria  carnea. 


The  exhibits  of  Habenaria  militaris  at  various  shows  during 
the  last  year  or  two  have  drawn  more  prominent  attention  to  this 
brilliant  Orchid  than  it  had  previously  received.  Partly,  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  hut  largely  owing  to  its  intrinsic  beauty,  the  newer 
species  carnea  received  a  considerable  share  of  notice  and  criticism, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  of  a  favourable  character.  In  general 
character  and  expression  the  flower  greatly  resembles  H.  militaris, 
but  it  is  larger  and  of  a  tender  rose-tinted  flesh  or  blush  colour. 
Considerable  interest  attaches  to  this  charming  Orchid,  and  the 
engraving  (fig.  61)  will  therefore  be  welcomed. 

Dendrobium  Phalyenopsis  Schroderiana. 

In  the  whole  of  this  favourite  and  extensive  genus  there  is 
probably  not  a  single  plant  so  indispensable  as  this  lovely  Orchid, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  to  bear,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  families  of  plants  in  cultivation  and  also  that  of 
one  of  the  greatest  living  orchidists.  The  specific  name  is 
singularly  appropriate,  for  in  the  elegant  and  delightful  racemes  of 


flowers  the  likeness  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Phalm- 
nopses  is  strikingly  apparent.  As  a  garden  plant  it  has  few  equals  ; 
true  it  requires  plenty  of  heat  to  grow  it  well,  but  given  this  and 
reasonable  care  it  cannot  be  styled  a  difficult  plant  to  grow. 

The  great  range  of  colour,  its  beauty  and  floriferousness,  make 
it  a  favourite  wherever  grown,  and  although  it  must  be  regarded 


FIG.  61.— HABENARIA  CARNEA, 


as  a  variety  or  geographical  form  only  of  the  older  though  less 
known  type,  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  importance  of  its 
introduction.  The  difficulties  attending  this,  and  the  danger 
incurred  by  the  collectors  responsible  for  it,  have  now  passed  into  a 
matter  of  Orchid  history,  and  are  well  known  to  those  interested  ; 
the  lovely  flowers  growing  on  the  remains  of  long  past  cannibal 
feasts,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  owing  to  the  prejudices  and 
superstition  of  the  natives,  the  ship  on  fire,  and  return  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

In  all  this  there  is  ample  material  for  weaving  quite  a  romance 
around  this  king  of  Dendrobes,  and  to  crown  all  we  have  the 
lovely  blossoms  now  with  os,  tributes  to  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of 
those  who  journey  far  from  the  haunts  of  civilisation  to  enrich 
our  collections  by  the  fruits  of  their  travels.  Respecting  the 
interest  taken  in  these  men,  compared  with  the  firms  that  introduce 
their  novelties,  one  is  tempted  to  mention  the  case  of  the  cook  and 
the  waiter,  but  this  is  a  theme  for  the  moralist,  and  dangerous 
ground. 

In  habit  and  general  characteristics  D.  Phalaenopsis  Schroderiana 
is  too  well  known  for  any  description  to  be  needed,  but  a  few  lines 
of  the  best  methods  of  treatment  may  be  acceptable.  It  does  not 
require  a  large  body  of  material  about  the  roots,  and  on  this 
account  the  pots,  baskets,  or  whatever  is  used  for  them  need  only 
be  of  limited  size.  The  small  suspending  pans  are  useful  for  small 
plants,  these  holding  quite  sufficient  compost,  and  throagh  being 
hung  near  the  glass  the  plants  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light 
obtainable.  The  ordinary  peat  and  moss  mixture  of  good  quality, 
and  with  plenty  of  small  crocks  mixed  in,  will  suit  it  well,  and  the 
drainage  must  be  ample. 
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The  habit  of  this  Dendrobe  is  to  flower  not  from  the  old 
ripened  stems — though  many  spikes  are  produced  in  this  way — 
but  on  the  apex  of  growth.  From  the  time  the  young  shoots 
start  until  the  flower  spikes  show,  a  moist  heat  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  most  be  maintained.  Sun  heat  must  be  made  the  most 
of  by  closing  the  house  early,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  as  this 
produces  just  the  atmospheric  conditions  that  tropical  Dendrobiums 
delight  in,  and  that  cannot  be  caused  by  firing  or  any  artificial 
means  except  this. 

After  the  growths  are  fully  matured  the  plants  should,  if 
possible,  be  induced  to  rest  awhile,  as  this  is  conducive  to  free 
blooming.  They  must  not,  however,  be  dried  much  at  the  root, 
and  never  allow  the  growth  to  shrivel,  lessening  the  water  supply 
too  soon  in  autumn  being  a  frequent  cause  of  this.  In  spring  or 
whenever  the  young  shoots  start  very  little  water  will  be  needed, 
and  care  is  necessary  both  in  watering  and  shading.  The  roots  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  appear  until  the  shoots  have  made  considerable  head¬ 
way.  Increase  the  supply  when  these  begin  to  run  freely,  as  this 
is  a  sign  that  the  plants  have  need  of  more  moisture. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  that  the  young  growths 
often  start  high  up  the  stem  in  such  a  position  that  the  roots  cannot 
possibly  enter  the  compost.  Consequently  they  are  not  so  strong 
as  they  may  be,  and  it  is  inadvisable  to  take  them  ofi^  the  present 
plant  until  one  new  pseudo-bulb  at  any  rate  has  been  completed.  I 
have  seen  good  results  attained  by  splitting  a  small  pan  in  half  and 
placing  this  close  under  the  young  shoot,  filling  it  up  with  compost 
as  soon  as  seen  to  be  necessary.  In  this  way  the  plants  have  the 
dual  advantage  of  the  compost  and  the  help  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  although  rather  a  troublesome  mode  of  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  plants,  where  only  a  few  have  to  be  treated  it  answers 
admirably. 

The  varieties  of  this  Orchid  that  have  been  separately  named 
are  almost  endless,  but  no  good  can  be  served  by  enumerating 
them.  Some  are  really  good  and  distinct,  but  aa  is  too  often  the 
case  with  Orchids,  many  of  them  have  been  separately  named  by 
the  persons  who  have  flowered  them,  two  or  three  names  having  in 
some  caaes  been  given  to  varieties  that  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical.  All  are,  however,  of  great  beauty,  and  should  be  grown 
in  quantity  by  everyone  having  a  suitable  house  at  disposal .  The 
flowering  season  extends  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  well  in 
the  new  year,  that  is  if  a  good  stock  of  plants  are  grown.  The 
typical  D.  Phalaenopsis  was  introduced  from  North  Australia  in 
1880,  the  present  variety  being  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  was 
introdaced  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  of  St.  Albans  about  four  years 
ago. — H.  R.  R. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Though  one  of  the  poets,  writing  of  the  season,  says  : — 

“Thine,  Autumn,  is  unwelcome  lore — 

To  tell  the  world  its  pomp  is  o’er,” 

the  tale  seems  engrossed  in  an  illuminated  missal  ao  bright  with 
gold  and  colours  that  the  sadness  of  its  lesson  is  almost  nnperceived. 
We  feel  that  autumn  has  still  its  pleasures  for  ns  in  the  garden, 
though,  like  those  of  men  past  the  zenith  of  life,  they  seem 
chastened  by  age.  Longfellow  seems  to  express  our  feelings  better 
than  Trench  when  he  says  : — 

“*  *  *  with 

A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 

A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene.” 

It  is,  as  it  were,  the  sunset  of  the  garden’s  glory,  and  fitly 
enough  the  flowers  of  the  time  seek  to  rival  in  brightness  of 
colouring  the  brilliancy  of  the  western  sky  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
behind  the  hills.  It  is  almost  with  pathos  that  we  look  upon  all 
this  brightness,  that  we  see  these  Sunflowers,  these  Torch  Lilies, 
these  Star  warts,  these  Coneflowers,  these  Roses,  and  the  many 
other  flowers  still  giving  us  their  welcome  companionship.  We 
feel  that  too  soon  their  glory  will  be  “  faded  and  gone.”  But  if 
we  feel  thus  of  our  favourite  flowers  which  we  miss  for  the  time, 
but  which  we  know  shall  again  appear  to  delight  us  or  others,  what 
shall  we  say  of  these  bright  annual  flowers  whose  life  is  all  too 
shorti?  We  can  only  say  as  Herrick  says  of  the  Daffodils  : — 

“  *  *  *  We  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon,” 

and  strive  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  awakening  of  a  new  season 
of  flowers.  It  will  be  time  enough  hereafter  to  tell  of  the  death 
of  the  flowers,  and  now,  though  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the 
Virginian  Creeper  is  crimson  as  if  dyed  with  its  life's  blood,  we 
must  pass  to  a  cheerier  strain,  though  it  seems  hard  to  do  when 
a  wild  west  wind,  accompanied  by  sheets  of  rain,  surges  'mid 


the  trees  and  hedges  and  flowers,  and  whitens  the  crests  of  the 
Solway’s  waves  as  if  with  snow. 

First  must  come  the  Sunflowers,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
from  the  time  of  piercing  through  the  soil  drank  in  the  sunlight, 
to  give  it  forth  again  in  these  golden  blooms.  I  have  just  looked 
out  at  a  good  clump  of  that  very  fine  one  named  Miss  Mellish,  and 
was  grieved  to  see  how  it  was  being  tossed  with  the  wind.  It  is 
not  tied  up,  its  stout  stems  standing  well  against  ordinary  winds, 
and  looks  finer  far  without  stake  or  tie  ;  but  one  looks  regretfully 
at  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  whirled  and  tossed.  Now  it  reels, 
as  a  gust  fiercely  sweeps  down  upon  it !  Now  it  bows  before 
another  blast,  as  if  cowering  to  Mother  E  irth,  to  seek  her  protec¬ 
tion  !  Now  it  lifts  again,  with  its  petals  quivering  with  a  less 
remorseless  wind  !  Beautiful  it  is  when  it  is  thus  upraised,  but 
far  more  beautiful  still  when  a  soft  breeze  only  fans  it,  and  makes 
it  move  gently  to  its  dalliance.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the 
charms  of  the  mid-day  autumn  son,  which  streams  upon  it  and 
among  its  flowers,  we  stand  by  it  and  look  fondly  at  its  bright¬ 
ness,  thinking  how  appropriately  some  of  these  flowers  have  been 
named  Helianihus,  the  “  Sunflower.” 

This  Sunflower  is  one  of  the  type  formerly  known  as  Harpa- 
lium,  and  now  merged  in  Helianthus.  The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  near  H.  Isetiflorus,  and  that  it  may  be  a  garden 
cross.  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever  discover  anything  about  its 
parentage,  but  fortunately  its  first  introduction  is  not  unknown. 
The  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mallender,  bead  gardener  to 
Miss  Mellish  of  Hodsock  Priory,  in  a  clergyman’s  garden.  Mr. 
Mallender,  who  has  charge  of  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  flower  and  secured  the  plant. 
It  was  sent  to  Chiswick,  and  was  worthily  honoured  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Mallender  named  the  plant  in  honour 
of  Miss  Mellish,  and  it  will,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  flowers  of  its  class. 

A  handsome  plant  it  is  with  its  chocolate  brown  and  green 
items,  its  large,  roughish  leaves,  and  its  golden  flowers  with  their 
many  petals.  It  is  a  flower  which  seems  to  improve  when  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  fault  it  has  in  common  with  H.  rigidas — that  of 
spreading  rapidly — is  hardly  a  fault,  but  more,  perhaps,  a  virtue  in 
the  case  of  so  desirable  a  plant.  True  autumn  flowers  are  the 
Meadow  Saffrons,  coming  with  their  bright  flower-cups  in  August 
and  September  days.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  spring 
flowering  species,  but  they  only  come  to  make  the  exceptions  which 
are  said  to  prove  the  rule.  Very  fine  has  been  Bornmuller’s  one 
(Colchicum  Bornmulleri)  ;  but  though  it  is  larger,  I  should  not 
like  to  say  it  adds  so  great  a  charm  to  the  garden  as  C.  Sibthorpi, 
which  blooms  so  profusely  and  has  such  prettily  chequered  flowers 
of  good  form.  It  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with  C.  latifolium ;  but 
if  that  is  the  case  the  latter  name  was  most  inappropriately  applied 
to  the  plant.  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  of  an  error  having 
been  made  in  the  plate  of  the  flowers  by  which  the  foliage  of  a 
broad-leaved  species  was  figured  with  the  flowers  of  C.  Sibthorpi. 
I  cannot  at  present  refer  to  this  statement,  but  I  know  that  I  have 
received  from  Italy  another  Colchicum  as  latifolium  which  has 
broader  leaves  than  C.  Sibthorpi,  and  that  several  others  have  much 
broader  leaves. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker’s  descriptions  of  the  various  species  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnsean  Society  are  not  very  accessible  to  many  in 
their  present  form,  and  th\t  eminent  botanist  would  confer  a  boon 
upon  many  if  he  could  find  time  among  his  pressing  engagements 
for  a  revision  and  re-issue  of,  at  least,  his  descriptions  of  these 
aberrant  tribes  of  the  Liliacese.  My  clump  of  this  fine  Meadow 
Saffron  is  in  rather  light  soil  to  produce  flowers  of  the  largest  size, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  recently  sent  me  a  larger  bloom  than 
any  of  mine.  This  is  a  very  free-flowering  and  easily  grown  species, 
and  neither  easily  destroyed  by  wind  or  rain.  Quite  a  number  of 
flowers  are  in  bloom  as  I  write,  and  give  a  finer  effect  than  one 
could  expect  from  the  small  number  of  bulbs.  One  singular  thing 
about  this  Meadow  Saffron  seems  to  be  that  the  bees  do  not  find  it 
so  fatal  as  the  majority  of  the  plants  of  the  genus.  They  frequent 
the  flowers  of  all,  and  in  some  casea  seem  to  be  overcome  by 
their  poisonous  properties.  It  comes  from  Greece  and  adjacent 
countries. 

From  the  Meadow  Saffrons  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the 
autumnal  Crocuses,  which,  if  smaller,  are  of  more  varietj'  of 
colour  with  more  delicacy  and  refinement.  They  seem,  alas !  a 
little  too  fragile  for  such  weather  as  prevails  as  I  write,  and  which 
is  an  unwelcome  change  from  what  we  had  for  a  time.  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  some  opened  their  chaste  chalices  to  the  sun,  and 
to-day  some  of  them  are  soaked  and  battered,  and  bespattered  with 
splashes  from  the  soil  which  gave  them  birth.  Some,  however, 
more  fortunate  remain  erect  and  undefiled,  ready  when  a  happier 
time  comes  to  show  us  their  now  hidden  inner  beauty.  There  are 
the  deep  coloured  and  beautifully  marked  C.  speciosus ;  the 
exquisite  C.  zonatus  ;  the  equally  lovely  C.  pulchellus,  with  some 
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others  of  varying  beauty.  How  striking  is  C.  speciosus  with  its 
orange  stigmas  protruding  above  the  flower  when  closed  ;  and  with 
what  simple  and  chaste  colouring  0.  zonatus  entices  ns  to  stoop 
over  its  opened  flowers,  rosy  lilac  with  orange -coloured  zone  at  the 
base.  Neither  of  these  are  expensive  Croci,  and  are  hardy  enough 
besides  to  induce  more  extensive  planting  in  gardens  where  such 
■flowars  can  be  appreciated,  even  though  the  Gladiolus  “  burns  like 
fire,”  and  the  brief-lived  flower  of  the  Tigridia  spreads  its  brilliant 
petals  close  by. 

Though  the  Water  Lilies  have  gone  for  the  season,  by  the 
margin  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  reminds  us  by  its  pretty  flowers  that 
there  may  be  something  else  beside  the  pool  which  may  be  worth 
looking  at,  even  although  che  Flowering  Hush  (Butomus  umbellatus) 
has  gone  with  the  Lilies,  and  the  Bog  Arum  (Calla  palustris)  no 
longer  shows  its  flowers.  We  find  dangling  and  creeping  on  the 
sloping  bank  beside  the  pool  something  to  note  which  would  escape 
the  attention  of  many,  and  yet  a  plant  which  many  admire  and 
some  covet.  This  is  one  of  the  South  American  Acsenas,  which 
most  of  u«  who  grow  them  admire  principally  on  account  of  their 
foliage,  although  the  showy  crimson  spines  of  A.  microphylla  render 
that  species  more  than  usually  attractive.  It  is  not  of  it,  however, 
that  I  desire  to  write  a  few  words,  but  of  A.  argeutea,  which  is  very 
pleasing  also.  Its  beauty  is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  tint  which  one  would  hardly  thick 
aptly  expressed  by  the  specific  name  of  argent^s,  pretty  though 
dt  is. 

This  Silvery  Aciena,  as  we  must  perforce  call  it  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  comes  all  the  way  from  Chili,  but  appears  to  be  hardy 
everywhere  that  I  have  seen  it  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
It  is  a  confirmed  rambler,  and  will  lOon  cover  a  good  space  either  on 
a  bank,  over  a  large  stone,  or  on  the  level.  It  prefers  a  rather  moist 
soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  division  or  by  pieces  of  the  rooted 
runners  which  abound.  Useful  as  carpeters  for  bulbs  or  taller 
fiowers  are  these  little  creeping  members  of  the  Rosacese,  although 
they  little  resemble  the  royal  line  which  claims  our  homage  as  the 
queen  of  flowers. — S.  Arnott. 


A  RESTING  TOUR. 

A  “  POUND  a  week  Gardener  ” —  and,  alas !  there  are  too 
many  who  wish  they  had  it — writes  an  interesting  note  anent 
my  incidental  reference  to  life  insurance  last  week.  He  says 
when  he  was  young  he  took  the  bold  step  of  incurring  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  premium,  which  he  had  many  a  struggle  to 
meet,  and  some  deprivation  to  endure.  But  to  cite  his  words,  he 
went  in  for  profits,"  and  a  “draw  ”  if  he  lived  to  a  certain  age. 
He  lived  past  the  age,  and  the  profits  grew,  and  although  the 
amount  he  insured  for  was  small  he  has  just  had  the  “draw," 
which  appears  to  have  gladdened  his  heart,  of  nearly  £200.  So 
far  good,  but  he  winds  up  with  the  sly  rebuke  that  he  “  didn’t 
squander  it  in  Scotland,”  but  what  do  you  think,  gentle  reader, 
he  says,  “  I  bought  the  missus  a  Turkey  carpet.” 


The  missus  is  to  be  congratulated,  but  if  I  had  been  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  the  “dot”  I  should  prefer  boycotting 
Turkey  at  the  present  moment  in  favour  of  the  Land  o’  Cakes. 
But  perhaps  the  precious  carpet  was  not  made  in  Turkey,  or  even 
in  Germany,  but  in  his  own  native  land.  Let  us  hope  so.  This  is 
a  little  preliminary,  but  it  has  landed  us  in  Scotland  again — and 
we  are  at  breezy,  hilly,  grapey  Clovenfords. 


The  visit  was  a  flying  one,  and  the  reception  a  surprise.  When 
the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson  was  called  to  his  fathers  Britain 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  gardeners  of  the  century,  and  as  he  was 
pre-deceased  by  his  son  (who  bore  his  familiar  name),  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  humanity  a*  one  could  wish  to  see — quite,  as  we  should 
say,  in  his  prime — the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  widely 
famed  establishment  then  devolved  on  Mr.  John  Thomson,  and  a 
glance  sufficed  to  show  that  it  it  in  highly  competent  hands.  But 
to  the  “surprise.”  Mr.  Thomson’s  concern,  prior  to  our  visit,  was 
lest  7its  guardian  angel  should  not  be  able  to  rise  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  to  greet  us  with  a  Scottish  welcome  ;  but  ke  was  all  right, 
and  longing  for  a  “  crack.”  On  arrival  we  found  Mrs.  Thomson  in 
the  brisk  activity  of  returned  health,  and  she  gave  us  a  charming 
welcome  ;  but  her  husband  vias  in  bed,  with  strict  injunctions  from 
his  doctor  to  remain  there  two  days  longer.  How  true  it  is  that 
“the  best  laid  schemes  o’ mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley.”  The 
crack  ”  came  off  all  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  callers,  and 
■it  8  hoped  the  patient  too,  who  it  ii  pleasant  to  learn  is  now 
ying  his  usual  health  again. 


Clovenfords  is  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
vineries  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  rises  800  feet  from 


its  base.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  said  to  be  well  worth  the 
journey,  but  neither  time  nor  weather  permitted  the  climb.  The 
three  most  pleasant  and  commodious  homes  of  the  difierent 
members  of  the  Thomson  family  face  the  south  and  overlook 
the  vineries,  the  line  of  vision  being  bounded  by  the  mountain 
beyond,  which  to  the  flat-land  southerner  is  a  grand  feature. 
There  are  sundry  other  residences,  the  greater  number  having 
been  erected  since  the  “  Tweed  Vineyard  ”  was  established,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  existence  ;  but  there  are  a  few  older  houses, 
one  of  them,  once  an  inn,  being  notable  as  the  six-months 
residence  of  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  Wordsworth  visited  Sir  Walter  there,  and 
left  these.lines  behind  him  : — 

“  And  when  we  came  to  Clovenfords, 

Then  said  my  winsome  marrow, 

Whate’er  betide  we’ll  turn  aside 
And  view  the  braes  of  Yarrow.” 


The  village  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  several  visitors  finding 
their  way  to  it  during  the  season.  The  Tweed  is  not  far  distant, 
with  its  picturesque  “  falls  ;  ”  while  the  railway  station  is  con¬ 
veniently  near,  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  vineries  ;  but 
the  trains  do  not  stop  every  ten  minutes,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; 
though  if  passengers  had  to  wait  even  that  time  at  the  stations  of 
the  London  underground  railway,  some  of  them  would  feel  so 
badly  served  as  to  compel  them  to  write  to  the  papers.  When 
grievance-seeking  people  are  itching  for  opportunities  for  such 
airings  they  are  usually  “  compelled.”  Sometimes  when  writing, 
the  tired  brain  is  a  drag  on  the  pen,  which  labours  slowly  along  ; 
sometimes  the  pen  gets  the  master,  and  needs  a  sharp  pull  up. 
That  time  is  the  present,  and  it  must  be  guided  back  to  Clovenfords. 

Mr.  Calderhead,  the  trusty  and  experienced  foreman,  was  the 
guide  in  an  hour’s  stroll  through  the  vineries,  and  the  first  thing 
that  impressed  the  visitor,  after  an  absence  of  getting  on  to  twenty 
j  years,  was  that  the  fine  span-roofed  structures  appeared  as  sound 
as  ever  after  nearly  thirty  years’  wear,  and  their  condition  enforces 
the  truth  of  the  lesson  that  so  many  seem  to  forget  in  this  all-for- 
cheapnesi  ora,  that  the  best  materials  and  workmanship  are  the 
most  economical  in  the  end. _ 

As  to  their  contents,  our  practical  guide  had  no  disposition  to 
praise  them.  That  is  evidently  not  in  his  line,  and  he  certainly 
had  no  occasion  to  do  so.  The  Vines  and  their  crops  spoke  for 
themselves  eloquently  enough  of  the  care  devoted  to  them,  the  skill 
bestowed  on  them,  the  generous  food  provided  for  them  ;  and 
certainly,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  those  requirements,  they  could 
not  Continue  bearing  such  admirable  crops  of  splendid  Grapes  year 
by  year  for  close  upon  a  generation  as  numbers  of  these  Vines  have 
done,  and  under  the  same  intelligent  routine  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  place  a  limit  to  their 
satisfactory  fertility. _ 

In  growing  Grapes  for  market  it  is  the  custom  of  not  a  few  of 
their  owners  to  work  on  the  principle  of  a  “  short  life  and  a  merry 
one,”  but  not  of  all.  The  strongest  obtainable  canes  are  run  up  in 
j  the  shortest  possible  time.  They  are  borne  their  full  length  to  the 
last  ounce.  Bunches  and  berries  may  not  be  large  or  black  as  sloes, 
but  they  meet  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  who  havv^  either  not  the 
means  or  disposition  to  pay  other  than  low  prices  ;  but  the 
enormous  crops  seem  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  behind  them,  and 
when  the  yield  amounts  to  scores  of  tons  the  aggregate  amount  is 
substantial.  So  long  as  the  Vines  bear  “  paying  ”  crops  they  are 
naturally  permitted  to  remain,  but  when  signs  of  exhaustion  are 
visible  “  out  they  go.”  There  is  no  compunction  about  it.  If  they 
are  in  hundreds  it  is  of  no  consequence.  There  are  plenty  more  in 
other  houses  to  maintain  the  supply,  and  so  the  work  of  rotation 
goes  on  at  if  growing  Strawberries  in  the  open  on  the  three-years 
system.  _ 

But  though  this  driving  practice  is  common  it  is  by  no  means 
universal  among  our  great  Grape  providers,  and  it  utually  resorted 
to  where  there  are  huge  blocks  of  imall  houies  ;  and  the  exact 
reverse  of  it  is  seen  in  the  light,  steep,  roomy,  and  lofty  structures 
at  Clovenfords.  Nor  with  all  their  length  of  rafter  are  the  Vines 
limited  to  one  rod.  Few,  if  any,  are  thus  restricted.  Some  have 
two,  some  three,  others  four,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
vigour  and  productiveness  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  plurality  of 
rods.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  notably  so  in  a  finely  filled  house 
of  Muscats,  the  Vines  in  this  case,  however,  not  being  so  old  as  those 
in  the  original  lofty  structures  that  we  particularly  went  to  see. 

They  were  seen  by  the  scribe  when  about  seven  years  old — not 
he,  but  they — and  were  in  fine  condition  then  ;  they  were  seen 
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aome  aeven  years  later  finer  still,  but  had  new  fibrous  roots  put  on 
them  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  close  ungenial  soil  and  the 
addition  of  fresh,  such  as  could  be  had,  well  whitened  with  the 
powder  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  compounded.  The  crop  was 
enormous.  A  desire  waa  felt  to  see  if  the  Vines  had  “  held  out  ” 
to  the  present  time,  or  had  given  way  to  others.  They  are  not 
only  there  safe  enough,  though  planted  in  1870,  but  are  as  con¬ 
stitutionally  sound,  sturdily  vigorous,  and  abundantly  productive 
as  anyone  could  desire  Vinos  to  be. 


To  what  is  their  fine  condition — prolonged  fertility — to  be 
ascribed  ?  Shall  we  say  a  specially  favourable  climate  ?  No,  it 
cannot  be  that  at  such  an  altitude  and  under  the  reverse  of  Italian 
skies.  Shall  we  say  fine  natural  soil  ?  No,  for  the  trees,  what 
few  they  were,  naturally  growing  round  about  were  amongst  the 
smallest  met  with  in  a  thousand  miles  trip,  and  the  herbage  was 
not  up  to  the  average.  The  land  can  be  made  productive  in  gardens 
by  cultivation,  but  in  its  natural  state  could  not,  and  did  not, 
sustain  the  health  of  the  Vines  over  many  years,  and,  aa  previously 
stated,  recourse  was  had  to  partial  soil  removal  and  renewal. 
The  admirable  condition  of  the  Clovenford  Vines  is  the  result  of 
thorough  cultivation — of  the  best  of  root  and  branch  treatment, 
with  attention  to  the  various  essential  minutise  that  are  resorted 
to  by  masters  in  the  art  of  superior  Grape  production. 


Details  of  the  routine  cannot  be  given  here,  though  they  are 
pretty  well  known,  but  the  leading  principles  in  management 
can  be  briefly  described.  These  are  three.  1,  The  best  possible 
rooting  system,  or  myriads  of  fibres,  healthy  and  active,  near 
the  surface  of  the  border.  2,  Leaves  of  the  best  character, 
thick,  clean,  and  not  overcrowded ;  and  3,  Appropriate  food 
elements  for  imbibition  by  the  roots,  and  supplying  essential 
matter  for  the  leaves  to  prepare  for  assimilation  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stout,  firm,  short-jointed  fruitful  wood.  It  is  delight¬ 
fully  simple,  but  the  point  to  remember  is  that  ail  three  conditions 
must  be  present  at  once.  The  absence  of  any  one  of  them  will 
nullify  the  effects  of  the  other  two.  This  is  a  fact  not 
sufficiently  recognised  except  by  the  best  growers  of  Grapes. 

What  avails  the  best  of  food  when  there  are  no  imbibing 
fibrils  within  its  reach  ?  With  fibrils  and  a  paucity  of  food  bow 
can  Vines  do  other  than  languish?  and  with  imperfect  leaves, 
through  any  cause,  how  can  the  crude  elements  abstracted  from 
the  soil  be  changed  into  nutritious  matter  for  storing  in  the 
Vine  ?  They  cannot,  and  the  natural  correlative  of  faulty 
leaves  is  faulty  roots,  while  faulty  roots  or  foodless  soil  must  of 
necessity  prejudice  the  leaves,  and  consequently  the  fruit  of  the 
Vine ;  loose  bunches,  small  and  ill-coloured  berries,  and  shanking 
following  as  a  matter  of  course. 


It  may  be  thought  that  to  secure  the  best  developed  leaves 
the  rods  of  the  Clovenford  Vines  are  4  or  5  feet  apart.  They 
are  not  3  feet,  but — and  a  very  important  “  but  ”  it  is — the 
laterals  are  not  too  numerous  and  close,  but  far  enough  apart  for 
the  leaves  to  expand  without  interruption.  Moreover,  the  growth 
is  short-jointed,  and  though  pruning  is  done  on  the  close  spur 
method,  the  lowest  buds  close  to  the  spurs  have  leaves  attached 
to  support  them — an  excellent  sign  of  health,  and  a  sure  indication 
of  a  good  fibrous  rooting  system,  and  proper  supply  of  food.  This 
is  mainly  conveyed  at  Clovenfords  by  the  well  known  manure,  and 
the  requisite  soil  moisture  is  maintained  for  its  solution.  It  is 
of  no  use  without  moisture,  adequate  and  uniform,  such  as  expert 
Grape  growers  take  care  to  maintain. 


As  to  the  varieties  grown  Gros  Colman  is  in  overwhelming 
preponderance,  the  bunches  fine,  and  berries  grand.  Both  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Lady  Downe’s  have  had  to  give  way  for  the  more 
imposing  Grape,  but  a  few  Vines  of  the  last  named  are  left,  their 
bunches  and  berries  being  far  in  advance  of  those  usually  seen  at 
exhibitions.  The  fruit  on  several  rods  of  Gros  Colman  grafted  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  coloured  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
variety  on  its  own  roots  and  Lady  Downe’s.  A  new  Grape,  the 
Hamburgh-Colman,  was  regarded  as  promising  ;  crop  fine  in  bunch 
and  berry,  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  and  ripening 
clearly  in  advance  of  the  Colmans  under  the  same  roof.  The 
grandest  of  all  summer  Grapes,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  accorded 
a  goodly  share  of  space,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
abundant  crops  ;  but  they  cannot  be  had  by  close  spur-pruning. 
Thinly  trained  and  well-matured  young  wood,  shortened  according 
to  judgment,  bringi  the  noble  fruit  in  quite  sufficient  abundance. 
The  local  requirements  for  Clovenford  Grapes  have  become  so 
great  that  few  are  sent  to  London,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
continental  demand  at  better  than  London  prices  for  the  finest 
samples.  This  is  good  news,  also  conclusive  proof  of  the  excellence 


of  the  Clovenford  Grapes.  The  Vines  are  not  overladened,  andl 
the  houses  are  as  clean  and  orderly  as  if  they  were  in  a  nobleman’s- 
garden.  _ 


A  house  of  Tomatoes  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  i» 

Neither  very  wide  nor  lofty — nothing  like  the  vineries,  but  about 
50  feet  long.  With  the  known  quantity  gathered,  and  what 
remained,  the  yield  could  not  be  less  than  3  tons.  At  even  5d, 
a  pound  the  crop  would  realise  £140.  Evidently  Tomatoee 
like  “  Thomson,”  and  Mr.  Thomson  may  be  expected  to  like- 
Tomatoes. 


Not  many  plants  are  grown  in  the  establishment  except  Palms,, 
and  these  are  in  thousands,  healthy  and  firm  in  texture,  such  as  are 
required  for  decoration  in  northern  cities  and  towns.  Orchids  are 
vanishing  except  those  for  affording  flowers  for  cutting,  the  several 
home- raised  seedlings  being  bought  from  time  to  time  by  specialists. 
One  other  plant  is  in  favour  and  demand,  and  if  the  plant-loving 
public  in  towns  knew  of  its  adaptability  for  room  decoration  for 
months  at  a  time  if  not  years,  very  large  stocks  indeed  would  have 
to  be  provided.  This  is  Asparagus  tenuissimus. 


See  the  plants  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  drawing-room  and  they  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  They  form  perfect  bowers  of  the  greatt  st  imagin¬ 
able  elegance,  the  innumerable  slender  leaflets  being  of  a  deeper  green 
than  is  often  seen  under  glass.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants 
be  near  the  window.  One  in  the  corner  most  distant  from  it  found 
its  way  round  the  cornices  and  over  the  pictures,  spreading  so  fast 
and  so  far  that  it  had  to  be  removed,  and  a  pair,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  window  but  outside  the  bay  in  the  room,  were  wandering  up 
the  sides  and  forming  a  graceful  arch.  Give  them  water  as  needed 
with  a  pinch  of  salt  in  it  now  and  then,  and  they  will  remain 
healthy  and  prosperous  all  the  year  round,  at  least  such  is  the 
experience  of  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  it  was  worth  going  to  Clovenfords 
to  pick  up  for  distribution.  Other  forms  of  greenhouse  Asparagus 
do  not  answer  half  so  well  for  the  purpose  as  the  true  A- 
tenuissimus.  Speaking  of  room  plants.  Miss  Thomson,  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  has  had  a  Kentia  in  her  room  for  eight 
or  nine  years  ;  it  is  a  model  plant  and  cherished,  and  if  its  require¬ 
ments  had  not  been  well  judged  it  could  not  have  been  preserved 
in  its  present  fine  condition.  _ 

One  more  hint  from  Mrs.  John  Thomson,  on  that  brilliant 
northern  plant  which  baffles  even  “D.,  Deal”  amongst  many 
others,  in  attempts  to  establish  it — Tropoeolum  speciosum.  The 
veteran  is  right  as  to  its  enjoying  more  moisture  than  is  usually 
afforded  in  sunny  positions  in  the  south  ;  but  something  else 
appears  to  be  wanted,  even  in  Scotland,  to  induce  young  plants 
from  seed  or  fleshy  roots  to  start  freely  into  growth.  The  injunc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  first  tiny  growths  mutt  be  kept  upright  by  small 
supports  from  the  first.  If  the  slender  stems  fall  over  they  turn 
stubborn,  it  is  hard  to  rear  them  afterwards,  and  they  too  often 
dwindle  away.  When  the  roots  and  growths  become  strong  the 
plants  can  look  after  themselves. 


The  Clovenford  visit  has  afforded  a  congenial  theme,  though 
Mrs.  Thomson’s  flower  paintings,  especially  Orchids,  have  not  been 
mentioned.  They  are  everywhere,  and  wherever  seen,  on  the  walls 
or  door  panels,  are  beautiful,  combining  accuracy  with  artistic  taste. 
The  pen  has  run  along  glibly,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  exercise,  and  perhaps 
too  long.  One  who  stands  near  says  too  long  and  too  late,  and  that 
she  won’t  go  home  till  morn — no,  she  won’t  go  to  rest  till  morning 
if  it  does  not  cease.  “  Put  it  down,  come  away,  or  no  more 
Scotland  !  ”  There  was  only  one  way  of  appeasing,  and  it  was 
this.  “I  inustf  you  know,  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  for  their 
kindness  to  us.”  “  Oh  yes,  you  must  indeed  do  tluxt,  and  I  second 
the  proposition  with  all  my  heart.”  Carried  unanimously,  and  the 
chair  is  forthwith  vacated  by — The  Sckibe. 


TREATMENT  OF  JUDGES. 

We  note  the  remarks  of  “Old  Provincial  Judge,”  and  it  is  with 
surprise  that  we  read  of  cases  so  lacking  of  hospitality  and  absence  of 
consideration  towards  judges  where  they  are  officiating  as  censors.  Our 
experience  in  eastern,  western,  and  midland  counties  of  England  have 
been  invariably  the  reverse  of  what  is  depicted  on  page  278j  judges  always 
being  treated  as  “  honoured  guests,”  and  often  have  thought  that  the- 
preference  was  far  beyond  what  was  accorded  to  exhibitors,  who  are  in 
reality  the  real  heroes  in  the  strife. 

In  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland  (my  experience  is,  however,  limited 
in  the  latter  country),  the  judges  are  treated  with  deference  and  urbanity 
on  all  hands  except  it  may  be  now  and  again  by  a  few  defeated 
exhibitors,  “  who  do  not  see  their  exhibits  as  others  see  them,”  who  often 
have  weak  points  which  they  did  not  expect  to  be  unearthed.  .  Some: 
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strange  stories  could  be  related  from  the  experiences  of  old  hands  who 
have  adjudicated  for  many  years.  We  all  want  tuition  in  judging,  and 
societies  would  be  all  the  better  to  have  some  definite  rules.  Good 
varieties  with  a  minimum  of  cultivation  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
prizetakers,  and  inferior  sorts  well  cultivated  are  on  the  other  hand  often 
placed  where  they  should  not  be. 

Reverting  to  judges,  I  think  during  the  past  season  at  the  largest 
flhowa  in  the  North  officials  and  others  seem  to  have  emulated  each 
other  in  maintaining  the  position  of  judges.  Catering  for  their  comfort 
is  imperative.  In  the  North  it  is  only  in  special  cases  that  payment  is 
made  to  judges  beyond  their  travelling  expenses,  and  I  never  have  heard 
a  complaint  from  any  of  the  censors  regarding  this.  At  small  struggling 
societies  judges  often  refuse  even  their  travelling  expenses.  It  is  to  be 
ioped  that  the  untoward  experiences  of  “  Old  Provincial  Judge  ”  will 
cease  to  exist. — M.  Temple,  Carron,  N.B, 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

Raik,  rain,  rain ;  wind,  wind,  wind  ;  with  occasidnal  glimpses  of 
■4'inshine,  seems  to  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  weather  samples 
lately  supplied  to  Britain .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sharp  frosts  will  not 
follow  for  some  time  to  come,  otherwise  our  calculation  in  many 
respects  will  be  sorely  upset.  It  behoves  us,  however,  to  be  on  the 
alert  so  as  to  be  prepared  as  far  as  possible  for  its  rueful  sting.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  select  every  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pushing  on  work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  for  there  is  much 
requiring  attention,  which  if  longer  delayed  will  assuredly  render  our 
spring  supplies  late,  if  not  minns. 

I  do  not  remember  our  stock  of  Cabbage  plants  intended  for  supply¬ 
ing  heads  early  in  spring  being  so  late  as  they  are  this  season,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  sowings  were  made  at  the  usual  times.  The 
■weather  was  then  so  extremely  dry  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  seed 
^0  germinate  freely,  although  copious  waterings  were  indulged  in.  When 
the  rain  did  come  it  was  so  continuous,  and  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
rapid  fall  in  temperature,  that  plants  in  a  very  young  state  did  not  make 
the  progress  anticipated.  The  result  is  that  late-sown  batches  of 
Lettuce,  Parsley,  Cabbage,  and  Endive  are  scarcely  forward  enough  to 
withstand  sharp  frost  should  they  unfortunately  come  soon.  A  fine 
October,  such  as  we  experienced  last  year,  will,  however,  completely 
alter  the  aspect  of  afEairs.  This,  however,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of 
having,  so  the  order  of  the  day  should  be  to  get  everything  pricked  out 
as  quickly  as  possible.  A  warm  position  in  front  of  a  wall  should  be 
selected,  and  the  ground  having  been  dug  as  soon  as  dry  enough 
ought  to  receive  a  good  surface  dressing  of  perfectly  dry  wood  ashes. 
Lettuce  plants  can  then  be  pricked  out  from  2  to  3  inches  apart,  Endive 
"3,  and  Cabbage  too  small  for  placing  in  permanent  quarters,  6 ;  this 
will  induce  the  plants  to  grow  sturdily  so  as  to  bear  without  injury  a 
far  greater  amount  of  frost  than  they  would  if  left  thickly  in  the  seed 
bed,  or  if  the  transplanting  were  longer  delayed. 

If  a  frame  can  be  spared  for  Parsley,  young  plants  should  now  be 
inserted  in  it  3  inches  apart.  Alternate  plants  can  then  be  lifted  early 
in  spring  and  planted  in  warm  positions  in  the  open  air,  and  those  left  in 
the  frame  will  supply  sprays  for  picking  at  a  time  when  it  is  usually 
scarce.  Early  spring  is  usually  the  time  when  Parsley  is  at  a  premium. 

Slugs,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  unusually  troublesome  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  Catching  and  killing  them  is  a  tedious  business, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones ;  numbers  of  very  small 
ones,  however,  do  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  young  plants.  The  plan 
I  have  found  to  succeed  the  best  in  stopping  their  depredations  is  to 
Aust  the  beds  frequently  with  powdered  lime  and  wood  ashes  mixed  in 
equal  proportions. 

Any  Cabbage  plants  that  are  large  enough  should,  during  the  next 
fortnight,  be  planted  in  their  permanent  positions ;  but  unless  they  are 
of  good  size,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  a  warm  sunny  border  till 
the  spring.  I  have  treated  them  in  various  ways,  and  have  found  that 
•to  be  by  far  the  best  plan,  and  often  the  only  safe  one  when  severe 
winters  are  experienced.  I  still  rely  principally  upon  Ellam’s  Early, 
ior  it  is  very  hard  to  beat  when  considered  from  the  combined  points  of 
earliness  and  hardiness. 

Although  the  recent  cold  wet  weather  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  very  young  plants,  established  crops  seem  to  have  revelled  in 
it.  Celery  is  generally  in  fine  condition.  There  has  lately  been  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  catching  the  soil  dry  enough  to  commence  earthing 
-those  midseason  and  late  rows,  but  1  think  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
on  that  point,  as  we  usually  have  a  few  slight  frosts  as  “  warnings  ” 
before  one  sharp  enough  to  injure  unearthed  Celery  comes.  When  the 
earthing  is  taken  in  hand  it  should  now  be  almost  completed  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  little,  if  anything,  gained  by  doing  it  on  the  piecemeal 
plan.  Lime  and  soot  should  be  frequently  sprinkl^  along  the  trenches 
-to  keep  down  slugs,  and  also  nourish  the  plants  daring  this  showery 
weather.  This  we  have  lately  been  doing  with  a  fine  late  breadth,  and 
it  has  been  refreshing  to  watch  the  rapid  growth  going  on.  Leeks,  too, 
■under  the  same  cultured  conditions  have  been  growing  apace,  and  when 
the  final  earthing  has  been  done  the  ridges  will  appear  almost  like  those 
of  Celery. 

One  other  important  point  should  be  rigidly  observed  in  the  kitchen 
.garden  at  this  season,  being  to  clear  the  ground  between  crops  of  all 
weeds  except  the  very  smallest,  and  then  whenever  a  dry  day  occurs  to 
ikeep  the  hoe  going  so  as  to  leave  a  loose  surface.  This  will,  even  at  this 
.season,  help  greatly  in  forwarding  young  crops,  so  as  to  make  them 
tsufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  sharp  frosts. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


Events  op  the  Week. — To-day  (Thursday)  the  Great  Fruit  Show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
while  on  Tuesday  next  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold  a 
show  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 

-  Weather  tn  London. — The  weather  in  the  metropolis  has 

varied  considerably  during  the  past  seven  days.  Heavy  showers  have 
fallen,  while  there  have  been  intervals  of  brilliant  sunshine  with  clear, 
bright  nights. 

-  The  Nb'W  Californian  Violet.  —  Would  some  of  your 

readers  give  as  their  experience  of  this  new  Violet  grown  outdoors  ?  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  large  bunch,  of  great  size,  fragrance,  and  length  of 
stalk,  from  my  old  friend  Mr.  Canned  of  Swanley,  but  can  hardly 
imagine,  so  early  in  the  season,  they  have  been  grown  in  the  open  air. 
With  stems  a  foot  long,  flowers  as  large  as  a  shilling,  tenacity  of 
fragrance,  and  great  staying  power  (if  the  water  is  constantly  changed), 
I  cannot  see  that  any  single  Violet  I  am  acquainted  with  can  approach 
it,  or  is  likely  to  be  grown  to  the  same  extent  in  the  future. — 
W.  J,  Mdrpht,  Clonmel. 

-  Spawning  Pastures  for  Mushrooms. — “  J.  G.”  asks  me  to 

tell  how  this  can  be  successfully  done.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
know.  But  I  have  read  frequently  during  the  past  few  years  of  owners 
or  occupiers  of  pastures  spawning  them  artificially  in  order  that  they 
could  legally  claim  the  Mushroom  crop  as  the  product  of  cultivation,  and 
thus  prosecute  interlopers.  If  they  have  been  successful,  why  not  others  7 
Only  a  few  days  since  a  gardener  told  me  that  he  had  spawned  pasture, 
but  with  no  success.  The  spawning  of  kitchen  garden  soil  has  been 
successfully  conducted.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very 
special  seasons  are  needful  to  induce  artificial  spawn  to  become  active. 
The  matter  is  well  worth  further  inquiry. — A.  D. 

-  Tuberoses  at  Bunted  Park.— Complaints  are  often  made 

with  respect  to  the  difficulty  in  inducing  Tuberoses  to  all  throw  up 
blooming  stems  equally,  not  a  few  sometimes  going  blind,  or  have  to 
be  held  over  for  another  season.  I  do  not  know  whether  due  to 
proper  treatment,  for  it  may  be  so,  or  to  excellence  of  roots,  but  I 
noticed  recently  at  Buxted  Park,  Sussex,  several  hucdreds  in  one 
house,  not  one  root  having  gone  blind.  Every  one  had  thrown  up  a  stout 
flower  stem,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  hopes  to  have  the  entire  batch  in  bloom  for 
a  big  shooting  party  next  month,  as  they  are  being  grown  specially  for 
that  purpose,  At  this  place  flower  production  seems  to  be  conducted 
almost  on  market  lines,  for  the  quantities  produced  seem  to  be  immense, 
and  of  everything  conceivable.  Nothing,  however,  is  sold,  but  all  is 
utilised  in  Lady  Portman’s  establishment. — A.  D. 

-  Weather  in  Guernsey. — Since  writing  last  we  have  had  a 

long  spell  of  wet  weather  here,  which,  however,  might  be  expected  after 
the  prolonged  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer.  The  temperature 
has  ruled  remarkably  even,  and  the  changed  appearance  of  vegetation  in 
a  short  time  is  very  great ;  grass  keep  is  now  abundant,  and  all  kinds  of 
roots  seem  to  have  acquired  a  fresh  lease,  and  are  looking  robust  and 
healthy.  The  change,  however,  in  other  respects,  as  regards  the  crops 
under  glass,  has  not  been  a  welcome  one,  for  the  absence  of  sun  heat 
has  had  a  very  retarding  effect  on  the  ripening  of  the  second  crops  of 
Tomatoes.  Grapes  also,  in  some  of  the  unheated  houses,  are  suffering 
from  mildew  consequent  upon  the  owners  not  being  able  to  apply  a 
little  heat  to  keep  out  the  damp.  The  prices  obtained  from  England 
for  Grapes  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  ruinously  low,  and 
even  making  allowance  for  many  Hamburghs  being  indifferently 
coloured,  yet  a  return  of  2^d.  to  3i.  and  4d.  per  lb.  is  a  very  absurd 
figure  for  good  fruit,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  put  anything  clear  into 
the  pocket  of  the  grower.  Many  cold  house  growers  are  seriously 
thinking  of  taking  the  Vines  out  and  going  in  for  something  that  will 
pay  better.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  putting  down  boilers 
and  pipes,  and  going  in  for  forcing,  as  it  is  the  early  stuff,  rais^ 
between  Christmas  and  the  end  of  May,  that  pays  best  to  grow  in 
Guernsey.  We  had  a  fair  taste  of  the  igale  last  week,  but  not  much 
'  damage  was  done. — X. 
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-  Gardkning  Appointments. — Mr.  Frank  Dare,  formerly  fore¬ 
man  at  Oapringe  House,  Faversham,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Charrington,  Bury’a  Court,  Reigate.  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  for  the 
past  four  years  head  gardener  to  W.  M.  Smythe,  Esq.,  The  Lawn,  Warwick, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  T.  Mander,  Esq.,  The  Mount, 
Tettenhall  Wood,  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  G.  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  R.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Morhanger  Park,  Sandy,  Beds. 

- Mr.  Alexr.  McGregor. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr. 

iU.iCT’’  McGregor,  who  has  been  head  gardener  to  Charles  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brettargh  iiolt,  Kendal,  for  the  last  twenty -two  years,  in  which  time 
he  has,  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  profession,  made  the  place  noted 
for  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Chrysanthemums,  leaves  to  start  bmiiness  for 
himself  at  the  Union  Street  Nurseries,  Greenock,  which  place  he  has 
taken  on  a  lease,  and  where  he  intends  growing  for  market  purposes 
plants,  flowers  and  fruit.  The  good  wishes  of  his  many  gardening 
friends  go  with  him  in  his  undertaking.  Mr.  McQuaker,  his  foreman, 
succeeds  him  at  Brettargh  Holt. 

-  A  Good  Plant  House. — There  is  a  large  amount  of  glass 

at  Buchan  Hill,  for  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  have  to  be  produced  in 
great  quantities,  and  everything  is  grown  well  and  plentifully.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  large  span  plant  stove,  a  fine  house  some 
60  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  This  has,  as  is  usual,  a  centre  raised 
bed,  with  side  stages  all  filled  to  the  utmost  with  beautiful  plants  for 
indoor  decoration — Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Aralias,  and  all  sorts  of 
similar  things  in  great  variety,  and  in  first-rate  condition.  The  walls 
supporting  the  bed  and  tide  stages  are,  however,  so  charmingly  covered 
with  Panicum  variegatum  that  the  effect  is  really  most  delightful. 
Mr.  Martin  hag  done  this  singularly  well,  so  that  not  an  inch  of  the  wallg 
on  either  side  of  the  alley  can  be  seen.  A  similar  house,  just  now  full 
of  fine  black  and  white  Grapes,  is  also  a  most  meritorious  object. — D. 

-  A  Southern  Record  Onion.  — So  far  as  I  know  the  fine  bulb 

of  Ailsa  Craig,  grown  this  year  by  Mr.  Bowerman,  at  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  is  tbe  heaviest  that  has  been  produced  southwards.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  record  breaking  in  garden  products  as  well  as  in  other 
directions,  and  although  the  season  has  generally  southwards  not  been 
so  favourable  for  large  bulb  production  as  the  previous  season  was,  yet 
grand  bulbs  are  plentiful.  The  one  in  question  which  I  saw  growing  at 
Hackwood  a  few  weeks  since,  and  which  I  advised  was  worth  modelling, 
for  it  measured  on  the  ground  22^  inches  round  then,  has  since  been 
pulled,  ana  cleaned,  and  weighed  3  lbs.  9J  ozs.  That  is  of  course  a 
remarkable  weight,  and  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  very  fine 
stock  of  Ailsa  Craig.  The  bulb  has  been  sent  them  for  modelling. 
Record  breakers  can  now  go  to  work  and  see  another  year  how  far  they 
can  excel  this  big  one. — A.  D 

-  Polygonum  cuspidatum. — The  Japanese  Knotweed,  Poly¬ 
gonum  cuepidatum,  becomes  an  aggressive  v/eed  at  times.  It  is  too 
obtrusive,  for  example,  in  Central  Park,  but  where  it  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  in  a  damp  place  it  makes  a  striking  clump  of  foliage 
6  feet  high,  and  during  August  and  September  it  is  covered  with  its 
beautiful  sprays  of  white  flowers.  Its  relative,  P.  Sachalinense,  about 
the  value  of  which  as  a  forage  plant  so  much  discussion  has  lately  taken 
place,  is  now  recommended  for  planting  in  the  Sahara  on  the  borders 
of  the  small  areas  where  vegetation  already  flourishes.  These  areas  are 
said  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  it  was  once  thought  they  were, 
and  this  Knotweed  is  commended  as  able  to  endure  the  drought  and  as 
a  good  plant  to  bina  the  sand.  Our  experience  with  the  plant  is  that 
it  likes  to  get  at  water  in  the  subsoil,  and  we  should  fear  that  it  would 
not  flourish  in  a  desert.— (“  Garden  and  Forest,  "j 

-  Potato  Disease. — As  one  might  expect,  the  disease  showed 

itself  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  those  where  cold  or 
wet  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  Kent 
seems  to  have  suffered  most,  although  here  and  elsewhere  crops  that 
were  properly  sprayed  in  good  time  are  little  affected  by  the  dreaded 
Peronospora.  Sussex,  Cumberland,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Lincoln 
have  complaints  to  make,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  disease  has  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  crops  in  these  counties.  Less  affected  English  counties 
are  Surrey,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Bucks,  Hampshire,  Northumberland,  and 
Westmoreland.  In  some  areas  the  disease  is  not  prevalent,  but  the 
lesser  evil  of  superluberation  is  found,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  moist.  In  Scotland  the  disease  is  spreading,  especially  in 
Aberdeen  and  Bute  ;  Ayr,  Caithness,  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Ross,  as  well  as 
<#her  counties,  have  less  affected  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  brighter 
and  drier  weather  will  return,  and  that  the  Potato  disease  will  be 
arrested  before  it  seriously  damages  the  crop  generally. 


-  Douglas  Cemetery.— Messrs.  William  Fell  &  Co.,  Rojal 

nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Hexham,  have  been  awarded  first  prize  for 
a  plan  for  laying  out  the  new  Borough  Cemetery  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man.  Although  there  was  considerable  competition  the  Committee 
expressed  its  opinion  that  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.  was  by  far 
the  best  submitted  to  them.  The  grounds  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Douglas  Bay,  and  the  design  of  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.  gives  the  whole 
a  neat  and  ornamental  effect. 

-  Viola  Endymion.— Of  all  the  Violas  that  have  been  certifi¬ 
cated  in  1896  I  think  this  one  stands  first.  Its  exact  parentage  ie 
unknown,  but  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  J.  Rowberry 
and  Lemon  Queen  it  has  at  least  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter  with 
much  of  the  colour  of  the  former.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  had  the  good 
fortune  to  raise  it,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  stock  baa  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  Baxter  of  Woking  Village.  All  Viola  growers  should 
endeavour  to  add  it  to  their  collections,  as  1  feel  sure  it  will  prove 
invaluable  as  the  best  yellow  rayed  variety. — H.  A.  Needs. 

- Weather  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— The  rough  weather  we 

have  experienced  during  this  last  week  culminated  in  a  very  disastrous 
gale  on  Friday  last.  Many  fine  trees  were  uprooted,  and  much  damage 
done  to  the  remaining  ungathered  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits.  The 
continual  heavy  rains  and  rough  weather  have  cut  short  what  promised 
to  be  a  very  fine  autumn  season  in  tbe  island.  The  Tomato  crop  out  of 
doors  would  have  been  a  record  one  given  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,, 
but  the  winds  and  rains  have  prevented  their  ripening,  and  brought 
disease  amongst  the  crop. — C.  Orchard. 

-  A  Remarkable  Fruit  Archway.— I  have  not  seen  in  any 

other  garden  anywhere  so  noble  and  so  admirable  a  cordon  fruit-covered 
archway  as  exists  at  Buchan  Hill,  the  residence  of  P.  Saillard,  Esq.,  near 
Crawley,  Sussex.  This  archway  spans  100  yards  length  of  the  central 
garden  path,  which  is  very  wide.  The  trees  are  planted  on  the  inner 
side,  and  the  breadth  from  row  to  row  is  15  feet.  They  are  about  2  feet 
apart  in  each  line,  and  are  planted  in  trebles — thus  three  Apples,  Pears,, 
and  Plums  throughout  in  succession.  Many  of  these  cordons  having 
gone  right  up  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which  is  17  feet  in  height,  must 
be  fully  20  feet  long,  and  are  right  to  tbe  ground  feathered  with  spurs 
and  leafage.  Generally  fruit  trees  on  walls,  flat  trained  and  cordon, 
are  in  great  quantity,  and  capitally  done.  Espalier  trees,  too,  are 
numerous  and  in  first-rate  condition,  whilst  pyramid  and  bush  trees 
are  in  great  abundance.  Altogether  tbe  fruit  department  reflects  on. 
Mr.  Martin,  the  gardener,  very  high  credit. — A.  D. 

-  Shrinkage  of  Farmyard  Manure  — To  test  the  reduction 

of  weight  in  farmyard  manure  daring  the  process  of  decomposition,  an 
experiment  was  conducted  last  season  at  one  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  experimental  farms.  Eight  thousand  pounds’  weight  of  manure, 
composed  of  equal  weights  of  cow  and  horse  manure  fresh  from  the  stalls 
and  stables,  were  placed  in  a  shed  and  on  boards  to  prevent  leaching  by 
exposure  to  rain.  Every  month  for  nine  months  the  heap  was  turned 
and  weighed,  with  the  result  that  the  weight  had  fallen  from  8000  lbs. 
in  March  to  2600  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  December,  the  loss  thus  exceed¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  original  weight.  The  shrinkage  during  the  first 
month  was  2470  lbs,,  bat  the  decrease  became  less  and  less  each  follow¬ 
ing  month.  After  four  months,  when  the  weight  bad  been  reduced  to 
3480  lbs.,  tbe  manure  was  in  first-class  condition  for  incorporation  with 
the  soil.  Experiments  in  field  cultivation  held  during  the  past  eight 
years  in  Canada,  show  that  the  action  of  fresh  manure  is  as  beneficial,, 
ton  for  ton,  as  rotten  manure,  upon  tbe  staple  crops  of  the  country. 

-  A  Reminiscence  of  Lilium  auratum.— It  may  be 

interesting  to  remark  that  when  this  famous  Lily  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1862  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  of  Chelsea  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  the  same  year, 
and  which  of  course  was  an  object  of  great  attraction.  Amongst 
purchasers  of  the  bulbs  at  that  time  was  an  acquaintace  of  mine  who  is 
still  in  the  flesh — viz.,  Mr.  Johnson,  then  gardener  to  the  late 
Mr.  Walker,  a  solicitor  at  Wolverhampton.  Special  care  was  taken  of 
the  bulbous  mite,  it  throve  admirably,  and  was  for  five  years  exhibited 
at  the  Wolverhampton  and  local  shows  as  a  specimen  plant,  after  which 
it  was  divided,  and  several  of  the  growing  plants  were  sold  for  a  guinea 
apiece,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Walker,  for  the  benefit  of  his  gardener,  and 
who  informs  me  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  culture  the  specimen 
produced  120  blooms.  It  was  repotted  in  October  annually  and  wintered 
under  a  covering  of  tree  leaves  in  an  orchard  house.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  also  a  notable  local 
Chrysanthemum  grower  and  exhibitor. — W.  G. 
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The  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea.— I  fear  that  this  novelty,  entitled 
“  Cnpld,”  has  not  proved  a  great  snccesr,  at  least  in  Scotland,  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  In  my  own  garden  it  has  been  a  complete  mis¬ 
carriage  ;  at  Lofan  House,  in  this  parish,  where  it  was  planted  out  for 
bedding  purposes  its  failure,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  eqaally  lament¬ 
able.  It  is  saflaciently  evident  that  it  cannot  stand  rain,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  suitable  for  cnltnre  in  Scotland  under  the  conditions  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  earnest  injunction  of  its  vendors  “  Do  not  water,” 
however  available  for  its  treatment  when  grown  under  glass,  is  not, 
unfortunately,  applicable  to  Nature,  who  gives  "Cupid”  the  s»me  liberal 
contributions  from  the  clouds,  whatever  the  consequence,  as  those 
which  she  pours  so  lavishly  at  this  season  on  the  climbing  varieties,  by 
which  evidently  they  are  received,  if  not  very  gratefully,  at  least  with 
considerably  greater  equanimity,  and  assuredly  more  hope  of  eventual 
recovery.  What  is  "Cupid”  without  his  wings? — David  R. 
Williamson. 

- -  Potatoes, — It  is  very  remarkable  how  Potatoes  are  influenced 

in  quality  on  new  ground  where  they  have  not  been  grown  before- 
Deep  trenching  with  lime  added  in  a  measure  makes  up  for  absence  of 
fresh  space,  and  if  manure  can  be  dispensed  with  so  much  the  better. 
While  managing  the  formation  of  new  gardens  and  grounds  a  few  miles 
from  where  I  am  located,  and  where  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  the 
appearance  of  shrubs  and  quality  of  vegetables  is  very  marked  from 
what  we  have  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth.  Potatoes  are  rich  and  floury 
in  the  new  land,  but  not  so  white  and  well  flavoured  in  our  close  heavy 
soil,  but  some  sorts  of  the  Regent  class  do  well  on  the  heavy  land.  It 
was  believed  by  native  workmen  that  the  tubers  on  the  poor  looking 
new  soil,  made  up  with  ashes  well  downwards,  would  produce  nothing 
worth  the  labour  of  planting  or  sowing.  Peas,  Beet,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Cabbage,  and  Curled  Kale  are  of  much  excellence.  Potatoes,  especially 
Sharpe’s  Victor,  Snowdrop,  and  Schoolmaster,  are  scarcely  equalled  in 
the  district. — M.  Temple,  Carr  on,  N,B. 

-  Starting  Orchards  by  Dynamite.— Our  contemporary,  the 

"  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  has  discovered  the  following  tit-bit : — Various 
methods  of  preparing  land  for  fruit  trees  have  been  recommended  by 
cultivators  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the  most  original  idea  is 
that  of  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  of  Montano.  In 
speaking  of  the  great  difBculties  he  had  encountered  in  starting  an  experi¬ 
mental  orchard  on  soil  consisting  of  a  surface  soil  of  black  sandy  loam 
6  to  8  inches  in  depth,  overlaying  a  heavy,  tenacious  yellow  clay  subsoil, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — "  The  only  method  of  making  this  subsoil 
quickly  available  was  by  ‘  dynamiting  ’  it,  and  accordingly  holes  were 
dug  2  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  deep  wherever  it  was  desired  to 
plant  a  tree.  Into  these  holes  were  lowered  quarter-pound  dynamite 
cartridges,  after  which  the  holes  were  filled  with  dry  earth  securely 
stamped  and  the  fuses  ignited.  After  the  broken  surface  soil  was 
removed  openings  would  be  uncovered  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  depth.  Into  these  the  trees  were  set  with  great 
care,  with  proper  filling  in.  It  was  noted  that  the  soil  that  had  been 
dynamited  about  the  trees  absorbed  a  phenomenal  amount  of  water,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  occasional  tree  that  would  do  the  disappearance 
act.’  The  shock  of  the  explosion  rends  the  soil  formation  for  many  feet 
in  all  directions,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  roots  to  thrust  them¬ 
selves  deep  into  the  soil  in  search  of  plant  food  and  moisture.” 

-  How  Nature  Protects  Seeds. — Mr.  G.  N.  Williams  says 

in  "  Meehans’  Monthly  ”  : — "  The  nuts  have  learned  by  long  experience 
how  good  they  are,  and  have  armed  themselves  with  formidable  husks  to 
strengthen  their  chances  for  being  left  uneaten.  The  Chestnut  from  the 
very  beginning  shows  only  the  part  we  know  as  the  trio  of  little  bristles 
at  the  end  of  its  tail.  Then  the  Beech  Nut  has  a  tongh  hull  to  protect 
it  through  its  growing  days.  But  the  rude  exterior  of  both  these  nuts 
protects  the  downiest  of  nests  for  the  seeds  from  babyhood  to  ripeness. 
The  Shellbark  and  Walnut  are  wrapped  in  a  close  bitter  hull  until  the 
inner  well-nigh  impenetrable  shell  is  a  well  hardened  protection.  The 
squirrels  must  get  through  most  of  them  of  course,  but  they  do  not  gnaw 
at  more  than  are  necessary,  being  economic  in  the  matter  of  dentistry. 
The  acorn  does  not  seem  so  well  protected  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  it  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  rodents,  while  the  richer  Walnuts  and  Shellbarks 
are  meant  for  rare  luxuries,  being  so  difficultly  attainable.  The  squirrels, 
it  would  seem,  would  eat  even  Chestnut  burrs  when  hard  pressed.  I 
have  seen  the  snow  dyed  brown  with  the  nibbled  hulls  in  a  severe  winter. 
Then,  too,  I  have  seen  sparrows  making  a  meal  oS  the  wild  Amaranth 
and  Goose-foot  seeds,  littering  the  snow  with  the  chafiy  hulls.  The 
cross-bills  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  Hemlock  cones  just  outside  our  window  I 


in  winter,  and  afford  a  pretty  sight,  a  flock  of  them  taking  all  sorts  of 
positions  to  get  at  the  seed.  The  red  squirrels  like  the  green  seed  of  the 
cones,  for  I  often  find  the  resinous  scales  scattered  about  under  the 
tree,” 


EOOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  the  above 
subject,  but  there  are  a  few  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Abbey  (page  304)  that 
I  should  like  to  reply  to. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  no  one  has  written  to  corroborate  Mrs 
G.  Abbey’s  kainit  statement.  What  has  become  of  "By  the  Sea?” 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain — i.e.,  the  discussion  will  bring  the  remedy 
more  prominently  before  your  readers’  notice,  and  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Abbey  as  to  the  destructive  power  of  kainit,  yet  I  hope  it 
may  be  tried  and  the  result  obtained  given  through  the  medium  of  your 
pages.  But  first  of  all  let  us  understand  what  we  are  to  apply  to  kill 
this  pest.  Last  April,  on  page  321,  “  G.  A.”  said,  “  It  is  the  chlorides  of 
the  kainit  that  kill  the  eelworm,”  and  again  in  the  same  month,  on 
page  397,  he  states  that  “  ‘  By  the  Sea  ’  will  be  interested  in  being 
informed  that  a  solution  of  kainit  (1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water)  destroyed 
eelworm  in  Cucumber  roots.” 

My  friend,  acting  upon  this  advice  as  before  stated,  failed  to  save  his 
Cucumber  plants  from  the  eelworm  attack.  But  why  has  "  G.  A.” 
altered  his  opinion  ?  He  first  tells  us  that  "  it  is  the  chlorides  of  the 
kainit  that  kill  the  eelworm,”  but  on  page  304  he  says  "  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  pure  chlorides,  but  of  kainit,  sulphates  and  chlorides.  The 
sulphates  are  of  no  use  without  the  chlorides.”  It  seems  from  this  that 
the  sulphates  have  to  do  something.  What  is  it  ?  and  how  does  your 
correspondent  know  that  it  is  the  chlorides  and  not  the  sulphates  that 
kill  ?  Again,  he  says,  "  1  oz.  of  kainit  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  kill 
eelworm  in  Cucumber  roots  ;  ”  but  on  page  304  he  asks,  “  what  is  the 
use  of  employing  a  solution  of  kainit  at  a  strength  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water  ?  ” 

I  know  very  well  that  2  ozs.  are  now  recommended,  but  why  is  this  ? 
Is  it  because  after  all  Mr.  Abbey  found  1  oz.  was  not  sufficient?  If  so, 
1  do  not  think  he  can  blame  my  friend  for  using  the  minimum  amount  of 
kainit,  because  by  so  doing  he  was  only  carrying  out  "  G.  A.’s  ”  advice. 
As  to  the  nitrate  of  soda,  that  was  not  part  of  the  first  advised  remedy, 
for  the  nitrate  was  only  spoken  of  as  a  stimulant,  and  not  as  part  of  the 
remedy  as  it  is  now. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  lime.  In  the  experiment  I  mentioned 
caustic  lime  (CaO)  was  the  substance  used,  and  not  the  hydrated,  as 
Mr.  Abbey  seems  to  suppose.  But  what  of  your  correspondent’s 
astonishing  statement  about  “  one  load  of  lime  to  10  cubic  yards  of 
loam?”  There  is  something  here  for  your  readers  to  ponder  over.  Let 
us  see  what  this  means.  Supposing  we  wish  to  mix  10  per  cent,  of  lime 
with  our  soil  in  our  Tomato  houses.  If  we  only  dig  the  soil  10  inches 
deep  we  should  have  to  put  all  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  a  layer  of 
lime  1  inch  thick.  Again,  many  growers  grow  Tomatoes  by  the  acre 
under  glass  and  outside ;  if  they  wished  to  use  the  quantity  of  lime  as 
suggested  by  “G.  A.”  they  would  have  to  apply,  supposing  they  only 
dug  9  inches  deep,  about  100  tons  of  lime  per  acre  1 

Five  to  10  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  or  74  to  148  lbs.  per  rod,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  dressing,  but  what  ten  times  the  larger  amount  would 
mean  if  applied  1  must  leave  growers  themselves  to  guess  ;  yet  we  are 
told  that  this  10  per  cent,  of  lime  would  make  the  compost  richer  in 
available  plant  food. 

Unfortunately  my  friend’s  Cucumber  plants  are  dead  and  destroyed 
owing  to  eelworm  attack.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  send  Mr.  Abbey 
any  of  them.  There  are,  however,  plenty  under  the  now  more  than 
twice  12  acres  of  glass,  but  I  should  have  to  go  ten  miles  to  obtain 
them.  Mr.  "  G,  A.”  must,  therefore,  excuse  my  delay.  I  have  asked  a 
friend  to  either  send  the  Editor  or  myself  some,  and  no  doubt  your 
correspondent  will  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  "prove  all  things  j”  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  suggestion  I  would  say.  Put  them  in  the  loam 
with  10  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  see  if  you  can  grow  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
or  eelworm  in  such  soil. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  ignorant  of  what  the  practical  cultivator  had  said 
before  a  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  as  to  the  action  of  frost  on  eelworm. 
"  G.  A.’s  ”  statement  to  that  effect  is  the  first  and  only  one  I  have  seen. 

I  mentioned  about  the  frost  as  a  fact  which  had  come  under  my 
own  notice.  The  field  is  situated  at  Turnford,  near  Broxbourne.  Is 
this  (Turnford)  the  place  the  practical  cultivator  comes  fromj"or  does  he 
mention  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Abbey  has  not  told  us  yet  where  the  whole  field  crops  are 
which  were  cured  of  eelworm  by  the  application  of  artificial  ^nure. 
His  Tomatoes  being  grown  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  a  field  is  very 
Interesting,  but  fails  to  prove  anything.  Let  us  have  a  more  precise 
account  of  these  plants,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  as  to 
how  they  became  infested.  I  do  not  know  that  any  facts  have  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  root  eelworm  is  found  as  a  field  pest  in 
England,  or  any  other  country  where  there  is  as  much  frost  in  winter  as 
we  get. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  my  ex|)erience  of  eelworm  does  not  reach 
Mr,  Abbey’s  standard,  but  because  I  did  not  actually  carry  out  the 
experiments  myself  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  my  own  conclusions  from  what  I  saw.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  be 
troubled  with  this  pest ;  if  I  am  I  will  give  his  remedy  a  good  trial, 
and  should  it  succeed  in  killing  I  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  its 
power,  and  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Abbey  for  its  eflicrcy. — W.  D. 
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National  Chbysanthemttm  Society. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Aqaarinm,  Westminater,  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  September,  Mr, 
T.  Sevan  presiding.  There  was  little  work  for  the  Committee  to  do, 
and  the  exhibits  were  almost  wholly  made  up  of  Dahlias.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  early  flowering  Chrysanthemum — viz.,  Barbara  Forbes,  a  large 
Japanese  with  twisted  grooved  and  incurving  florets  of  medium  width  ; 
colour  white.  For  some  seedling  Dahlias  Mr.  J.  Green  of  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 


A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  B. 
Wynne  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  it  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  President  be  requested  to 
convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  the 
N.C.S,  on  Her  Majesty’s  long  and  prosperous  reign,  which  has  now 
exceeded  in  duration  that  of  any  previous  monarch  of  the  country.  The 
Society  desires  also  to  assure  Her  Majesty  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  numerous  members,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  medals  awarded  by  the  Arbitration  Committee  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  recent  September  show  were  confirmed. 

A  rough  estimate  of  income  received  to  date  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  which,  although  in  excess  of  that  received  up  to  this  time  last 
year,  falls  considerably  short  of  the  sum  required  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  their  published  programme  to  a  satisfactory  and  success¬ 
ful  issue.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  sympathisers  with  the  Society  in 
its  work  will  lose  no  time  in  making  up  the  amount. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  November  26th, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moorman  it  was  resolved  that  tickets  be  sent 
to  the  recognised  representatives  of  all  the  organs  of  the  horticultural 
Press,  Forty  new  members  were  elected,  and  four  Societies  admitted  in 
affiliation.  The  roll  now  consists  of  840  members,  and  of  these  eight 
Fellows,  125  ordinary  members,  and  twenty-six  Societies  have  been 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  in  February  last. 

CHBYSANTHEMUMS  in  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  equinoxial  gales  coming  in  so  suddenly  have,  I  am  afraid,  caught 
many  napping,  and  done  considerable  damage  to  the  plants  that  have 
not  been  housed.  It  is  no  mean  work  to  get  a  large  collection  under 
glass,  for  a  certain  amount  of  arrangement  must  be  done  at  the  time, 
unless  there  are  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  sheds  or  corridors  which 
can  be  made  use  of  temporarily,  so  that  the  arranging  of  the  collection 
can  go  on  comfortably  after  they  are  all  under  cover. 

Hitherto  the  season  has  seemed  likely  to  be  a  forward  one  on  account 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  sunshine  experienced  through  the  summer 
months,  but  this  dull  weather  will  keep  them  back,  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  a  good  average  season  in  November.  There 
'  are  so  many  excellent  English  seedlings  now  put  into  commerce  during 
this  last  three  years,  independent  of  Mons.  Calvat’s  very  fine  varieties, 
that  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  good  things  in  due  season. 

The  most  forward  varieties  here  that  I  have  seen  are  Phoebus,  Hairy 
Wonder,  and  Emily  Silsbury ;  the  latter  I  feel  sure  will  make  a  good  all¬ 
round  variety,  not  only  for  exhibition  but  for  market  and  general 
decorative  purposes,  for  it  comes  good  under  any  conditions.  The 
plants  set  their  buds  so  freely  and  the  flowers  ai  e  perfect,  if  ever  so 
small,  and  it  can  be  had  early  or  late.— C.  Oechaed,  Bembridge,  I.  W. 


Feench  National  Cheysanthemhm  Society. 

The  first  number  of  “  La  Chrysanth^me,”  under  which  title  the 
quarterly  official  publication  of  this  Society  is  to  appear,  has  just  come 
to  hand.  It  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  work  of  the  Society,  and,  as  previously  announced,  will  perhaps  be 
issued  monthly  in  the  near  future.  The  issue  now  under  notice  is 
interesting  as  a  first  attempt,  although  capable  of  some  Improvement. 
We  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  contents,  and  first  in  importance  from 
an  English  point  of  view  is  the  text  of  a  circular  recently  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  French  seedling  growers  on  the  subject  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Society  has  appointed  a  registrar,  to 
whom  the  names  of  all  the  novelties  should  be  submitted  so  as  to  avoid 
the  use  of  names  already  in  use.  A  Conference  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  at  Bourges  on  the  7th  November  next.  Other 
matters  included  in  this  issue  are  a  list  of  the  officers  and  Committees,  a 
list  of  members,  which  shows  that  the  sympathisers  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society  are  by  no  means  confined  to  France,  but  are  resident  in 
Bagland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  even  in  far 
off  New  Zealand.  However,  among  foreigners  Englishmen  appear  to 
take  the  lead.  The  rules  of  the  Society  are  given,  and  alio  several 
articles  on  Chrysanthemum  topics  of  different  kinds.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  the  good  feeling  displayed  towards  the  English  N.C.S  is 
found  in  the  translation  of  that  Society’  Jubilee  circular,  and  the  hope 


expressed  that  many  visitors  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  may 
find  their  way  over  here  to  visit  what  is  called  a  unique  fSte  in  the 
annals  of  the  flower.  Should  there  be  any  they  may  rest  assured  that 
a  hearty  welcome  will  be  accorded  to  them. — P. 


HYBRID  STREPTOCARPUSES. 

Tub  rapidity  with  which  many  flowers  have  sprung  into  popular 
favour  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  A  particular  plant  has  been 
forced  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists,  and  has  immediately  “  caught 
on.”  Some  of  these  have  gained  such  a  hold  among  gardeners,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  as  to  be  assured  of  extensive  cultivation, 
while  others  have  come,  dazzled  the  horticultural  world  for  a  meteoric 
space,  and  been  cast  forth  into  oblivion-  To  these  latter  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  refer  here,  but  to  one  kind  that  may  be  safely  placed 
in  the  former  category  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn.  The 
name  at  the  head  of  these  notes  is  one  that  is  now  enjoying  a  world¬ 
wide  familiarity  by  reason  of  the  plant’s  undisputed  utility  and  its 
exceptional  ease  of  culture.  The  amateur  with  the  most  primitive  of 
structures  from  which  frost  is  excluded  can  grow  these  plants  (of  course 
by  attending  to  the  few  necessary  details)  as  well  as  the  gardener  with 
structures  built  on  the  most  approved  modern  system.  Such  being  the 
case  they  are  obviously  thoroughly  deserving  of  the  commanding  position 
they  now  occupy. 

Two  of  the  attributes  of  this  plant  have  been  mentioned — viz.,  its 
utility  and  ease  of  culture,  terms  that  may  now  be  somewhat  expanded. 
To  be  really  useful  nowadays  a  plant  must  not  only  be  extremely 
floriferous — producing  large  numbers  of  flowers  at  once — but  it  must 
carry  these  flowers  in  succession  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
These  essentials  are  easily  fulfilled  by  the  many  hybrid  Streptocarpus, 
for  plants  when  well  grown  continue  in  bloom  for  several  months,  though 
not,  of  course,  if  they  are  fertilised  and  allowed  to  bring  to  maturity  a 
quantity  of  seeds.  If  the  utmost  possible  display  of  flowers  be  desired 
from  any  number  of  plants  those  dying  ought  to  be  removed,  so  that 
the  energies  of  the  plant  may  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  its 
inflorescence  instead  of  to  the  perfecting  of  its  seeds.  This,  as  all  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  know,  is  the  case  with  all  flowering 
plants,  and  with  none  more  particularly  than  with  those  now  under 
specific  notice.  The  second  point  hinted  at  in  the  early  lines  of  this 
paragraph  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  shall  have  a  few 
words  later,  as  reference  now  must  be  made,  though  briefly,  to  the 
colours  that  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  flowers  in  a  really  first-class 
collection. 

The  divergences  in  the  colour  of  these  beautiful  flowers  are  very 
great  indeed,  ranging  through  many  shades  from  pure  white  to  a  rich, 
deep,  velvety,  violet  purple.  In  examining  one  of  the  most  varied  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  country  recently — that  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitchfc  Sons  of  Chelsea, 
to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  very  best  forms 
— it  was  noted  with  surprise  how  true  the  various  sections  came  from 
seeds.  There  were  forms  and  shades  of  white,  including  pure  white, 
yellow  throated  white,  purple  veined  throated  white,  and  others ;  but 
there  were  no  blues  or  reds  amongst  them.  Then  in  the  collections  of 
reds,  comprising  delicate  rose,  salmon  pink,  red,  and  crimson,  no  rogue 
was  to  be  found  ;  while  amongst  the  blues,  light  and  dark,  purple  and 
violet,  there  was  the  same  happy  freedom.  No  better  testimony  than 
this  need  be  wished  as  to  the  care  our  best  seedsmen  devote  in  the  saving 
of  their  stocks  of  choice  flowers.  The  difference  in  the  substance  of  the 
varieties  is  curious,  for  one  that  might  be  expected  to  be  very  strong  is 
comparatively  weak,  and  another  looking  weak  will  be  quite  the  reverse. 
Of  all  those  tested  at  Chelsea  the  best  as  regards  substance  is  the  pure 
white,  though  all  are  good  in  this  respect. 

The  size  of  the  flower,  while  being  governed  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  variety,  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  age  of  the  plant  and  the 
particular  system  of  culture  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected,  and 
again  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown.  Besides  the  collection 
before  mentioned,  two  others  have  been  visited,  the  one  under  the 
charge  of  a  gardener  of  high  repute,  and  the  other  belonging  to  an 
amateur  with  a  cold  frame  and  a  warm  conservatory  only  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  Let  it  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  seeds  were  procured  from 
the  Veitchian  warehouses,  as  the  size  varied  in  each  case.  O*’  the  three 
collections  visited  the  amateur’s  had  the  best  flowers  as  regards  size,  the 
gardener’s  following  second,  and  the  nurseryman’s  last.  But  of  all,  the 
latter  were  the  most  refined,  stouter  in  texture,  and  more  decided  in  the 
shades  of  colour,  and  the  plants  were  grown  in  frames,  not  being  in  pots, 
as  in  the  other  two  cases.  Regarding  the  plants  themselves,  those  grown 
in  pots  were  considerably  larger  than  the  ones  planted  out  in  the  frames, 
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and  the  foliage  had  reached  much  greater  dimenaions,  the  fiowera  in 
addition  being  considerably  more  numerous.  Messrs.  Veitch  sowed  their 
seeds  in  January  to  produce  plants  for  seed>bearing,  whereas  the  others 
were  fropa  seeds  sown  in  February,  1895  and  had  been  grown  solely  for 
decorative  purposes. 


are  kept  through  the  winter  they  will  bloom  with  the  utmostjprofusion 
in  the  following  summer.  Seeds  can  be  sown  at  various  times  to  insure 
plants  in  flower  over  an  extended  period,  and  the  display  that  can  readily 
be  made  is  ample  recompense  for  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  the 
stock.  As  illustrative  of  the  size  and  variations  in  the  flowers  we  give 
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Fm.  62.— HYBRID  STEBPTOCARPUS. 


As  has  been  said  the  culture  of  these  plants  is  of  the  simplest.  If 
feeds  are  sown  in  January  or  February  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  the 
resulting  plants  being  given  every  necessary  care,  flowers  will  be  pro- 
■duced  in  fair  numbers  during  August  and  September,  while  if  the  plants 


the  woodcut  (fig.  62)  drawn  from  specimens  of  the  Chelsea  strain ; 
and  good  though  these  indisputably  are,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  skill  of  such  expert  hybridists  as  Mr.  John 
Heal  will  take  us  amongst  the  hybrid  Streptocarpuses. — ZiNGAEl. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Thk  life  of  a  gardener  ie  a  pleasant  one  provided  the  man  has  a 
thorough  liking  for  hit  work.  Unless  this  it  the  case  the  well-nigh 
unceasing  hoars  of  lahoni  must  at  times  seem  intolerable,  instead  of 
being  a  constant  scarce  of  real  pleasure.  True  gardeners,  I  think,  are 
never  happier  than  when  in  the  garden,  and  often  grudge  the  time  to 
occasionally  “  tear  ”  themselves  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labours. 
To  such  every  season  of  the  year  is  a  very  busy  one.  The  tpring  and 
summer  months  are  often  regarded  as  the  high  pressure  ones  for 
gardeners,  but  when  the  autumn  comes  round  each  year  I  fancy  there  is 
no  busier  time.  Especially  is  this  so  where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
in  large  quantities  to  provide  a  feast  of  flowers,  and  where  in  addition 
to  routine  work  planting  and  improvements  are  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
fact  in  the  aatumn  months  work  is  pressing  upon  us  in  all  directions. 

These  thoughts  passed  swiftly  through  my  mind  as  I  sat  down 
to-night  to  enjoy  a  quiet  pipe  of  the  fragrant  weed,  while  meditating 
upon  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the  dismantlement  and  replanting  of 
the  flower  garden.  After  allowing  my  thoughts  to  wander  to  various 
subjects,  all  connected  with  gardening,  I  eventually  arranged  my  ideas 
into  a  plan  of  action,  a  plan  not  perhaps  so  "  unalterable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,”  but  still  one  which  will  in  the  main  be  carried 
out  during  the  next  fortnight.  Seasonable  and  practical  articles  I  know 
are  welcomed  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Ilorticulture,  so  I  will 
endeavour,  like  others,  to  pen  one  for  our  favourite  paper  from  which  I 
have  received  so  much  useful  information. 

Clearing  the  Beds. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superior  flowering  qualities  of 
old  Pelargoniums  that  I  invariably  preserve  a  number  each  year.  At 
one  time  I  used  to  place  these  closely  together  in  boxes,  but  they  are 
more  satisfactory  if  potted  singly,  so  I  now  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to 
that  plan.  After  being  lifted  the  roots  are  trimmed,  straggling  shoots 
cut  back  to  a  young  break,  and  all  large  leaves  removed,  leaving  only 
the  young  ones  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  This  reduces  the  chances  of 
decay  through  damp  to  a  minimum.  Each  plant  is  then  potted  firmly 
in  a  large  fiO-sized  pot.  They  are  then  placed  in  vineries,  heated  pits, 
cool  or  warm  houses,  wherever  a  little  vacant  space  can  be  found. 
Under  this  ruthless  treatment  a  small  percentage  die,  but  those  left  by 
bedding  out  time  bristle  with  flowers  and  buds,  and  when  planted  soon 
become  a  blaze  of  colour.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  as  they  are  progagated  so  easily  and  grow  so  quickly 
that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  trouble  about  old  plants.  Tuberous 
Begonias  have  their  stems  shortened,  they  are  then  lifted,  packed  closely 
together  in  boxes  with  a  little  soil  worked  in  between,  and  then  placed 
in  pits  or  frames  till  the  stems  die  down. 

Frost-proof  sheds  then  serve  for  their  winter  quarters,  no  water 
being  given  till  they  are  started  in  the  spring.  Cannas-^which  are  now 
quite  indispensable  flower  garden  plants— are  potted,  placed  under  green¬ 
house  stages  and  gradually  dried  off.  Any  that  have  flower  spikes  not 
fully  developed,  if  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  slightly  warmer  structure  will 
flower  freely  and  form  noble  looking  specimens  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Fuchsias  and  tall  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  used  as  dot  plants 
should  be  potted  and  placed  wherever  convenient  winter  quarters 
can  be  found  for  them.  The  former  do  well  if  stood  in  a  sheltered 
position  in  the  open  air  till  very  sharp  frosts  occur.  By  that  time  their 
leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  and  they  are  in  the  right  condition  for 
placing  under  stages  in  cool  bouses,  or  in  sheds  where  frosts  can  be  kept 
from  them.  If  a  larger  stock  of  Lobelias  and  Alternantberas  is  required 
a  few  old  plants  potted  now  will  supply  numWs  of  cuttings  next 
spring.  Violas  are  popular  flowering  plants  that  require  special  attention, 
as  there  are  but  few  flower  gardens  where  they  are  not  turned  to  good 
account  for  summer  as  well  as  spring  bedding. 

One-year-old  plants  I  always  replant,  as  I  find  they  give  a  maas  of 
flower  earlier  in  the  spring  than  young  ones  do,  but  they  will  not 
continue  flowering  throughout  the  summer.  They  are,  therefore,  placed 
in  beds,  which  must  necessarily  be  replanted  in  June  when  the  summer 
bedding  is  completed.  These  plants  are  therefore  now  lifted,  and  placed 
closely  together  in  a  shady  position  while  the  beds  are  being  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Dwarf  Marigolds,  which  have  during  the  plant 
season  made  such  gorgeous  beds,  are  even  now  in  full  beauty  ;  these 
beds  will  consequently  not  be  disturbed  until  king  frost  has  marred 
their  attractiveness. 

Preparing  the  Beds. 

At  the  present  time  all  flower  beds  should  be  thoroughly  dug  and 
manured  if  necessary,  because  it  is  often  the  only  period  in  the  year 
when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  ;  for  I  find  that  many  plants  now  used  for 
summer  bedding  succeed  far  better  if  planted  in  soil  that  is  compara¬ 
tively  hardy.  This  is  especially  true  of  Marigolds  and  Tropaeolums ; 
they  make  sturdier  growths,  and  are  more  floriferoas  under  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Bearing  these  matters  in  mind  all  beds  should  therefore  be 
thoroughly  prepared  now.  Slugs,  centipedes,  and  hosts  of  minute 
insects  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  in  the  flower  garden. 
Applications  of  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
surest  means  of  destroying  these  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  it  is  not  more  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Our  soil  is 
deficient  in  lime,  as  shown  by  the  way  in  which  Rhododendrons  flourish  ; 
but  were  it  not  so  I  should  adopt  our  present  practice  of  dusting  the 
surface  of  each  bed  as  soon  as  cleared  solely  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
insects.  No  amount  of  attention  in  other  respects  it  so  satisfactory  in 
keeping  soils  sweet  and  free  from  the  gardener’s  numerous  foes. 

The  beds  should  not  be  manured  till  a  day  after  the  lime*  has  been 


applied.  Its  caustic  properties  will  then  have  been  lost,  and  but  little- 
depreciation  in  the  fertilising  qualities  of  the  manure  will  be  caused  by 
the  lime. 

A  fine  dry  day  should  be  selected  for  digging  the  beds.  The  surface 
then  quickly  becomes  dry  enough  fortreading  and  levelling  to  take  place 
at  once.  The  soil  is  then  ready  for  planting  whenever  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur.  In  connection  with  the  details  of  this  work  of  bed  pre¬ 
paration,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  good  plan  of  action  is  to  have  a 
couple  of  men  manuring,  the  same  number  digging,  and  one  to  follow 
trenching  and  levelling. 

Treatment  of  Edgings. 

A  few  edgings  generally  require  replanting  each  autumn  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  make  a  practice  of  doing  this  with  the  whole 
of  them  at  one  season,  but  whenever  one  shows  signs  of  becoming  patchy, 
uprooting  and  re-arranging  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Edgings  of 
Sedums,  for  instance,  will  go  for  years  without  requiring  any  other  atten¬ 
tion  than  that  of  trimming  them  into  shape,  so  also  will  those  of  Ajuga 
reptans,  Arabia,  Aubrietias,  Thrift,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  and  Gentiana 
acaulis.  When  replanting  is  decided  upon,  the  plants  should  be  forked- 
up,  and  the  ground — after  having  received  a  coating  of  thoroughly 
decayed  manure — be  dug,  taking  care  to  divide  the  soil  effectively  as 
the  work  proceeds.  In  forming  raised  edgings,  a  board  from  8  to  10  feet 
in  length  should  be  used.  This  ought  to  have  three  stout  pegs  driven 
in  ground  at  the  base  to  keep  it  in  position.  A  little  soil  should  then  be 
firmly  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the  board  at  each  end,  so  as  to  fix  it 
at  the  right  angle.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  place  soil  against  it  all 
along,  and  make  the  soil  firm  by  treading,  the  surface  being  made  level 
with  top  of  the  board,  and  beaten  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  all  is  then 
ready  for  planting.  Before  doing  this,  the  old  plants  must  be  divided 
into  pieces  with  one  or  several  crowns  with  roots  attached,  and  these 
dibbled  in  closely  and  evenly.  A  firm  and  attractive  edging  is  them 
quickly  formed. 

In  the  case  of  Ceraitium  tomentosum,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  get  short 
pieces  with  roots  attached  ;  but  if  cuttings  are  put  in  in  little  clumpu 
they  will  callus,  if  not  root  before  winter  sets  in,  and  grow  away  freely 
enough  in  the  spring.  Those  edgings  which  are  not  replanted  should  be 
clipped  into  shape,  and  should  a  few  gaps  occur  they  will,  of  course,  be 
filled  up.  All  is  now  in  readiners  for 

Planting. 

A  definite  plan  should  be  arranged  before  this  is  begun,  so  that  those 
things  which,  for  various  reasons,  require  planting  early,  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  at  once.  I  always  plant  Wallflowers  first.  As  our  flower 
garden  is  somewhat  exposed  it  is  important  to  get  them  established  as- 
early  as  possible,  otherwise  they  present  such  a  sorry  appearance  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  and  are  apt  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves.  Sutton’s  dwarf 
bedders,  brown  and  yellow,  are  the  two  varieties  I  grow  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  Until  I  tried  these  I  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
strain  that  produced  plants  sufficiently  dwarf  and  sturdy  to  form  com¬ 
pact  heads.  Now  the  matter  is  simple  enough,  as  Sutton’s  bedders  are 
“  par  excellence  ”  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  point  of  floriferousness. 

For  beds  of  the  yellow  variety  I  employ  edgings  of  Aubrietia  purnurea 
or  some  other  blue  or  purple  Aubrietia.  Another  good  arrangement  is  to 
have  a  groundwork  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  with  dot  plants  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  placed  at  intervals  of  16  inches.  The  brown  variety — or  any 
other  Wallflower  of  dark  colour — does  well  for  filling  in  beds  edged  with 
a  broad  band  of  Arabia  albida.  The  Wallflowers  are  usually  planted  so 
as  to  stand  just  clear  of  each  other,  but  sometimes  they  are  set  a  little 
further  apart  to  allow  room  for  Tulips  to  be  dotted  between  them.  White 
or  yellow  Tulips  associate  well  with  brown  and  blood  red  Tulips,  and 
yellow  or  rose  with  yellow  Wallflowers.  Silene  pendnla  com  pacta,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  edging  of  Cerastium  tomentosum,  makes  such  a  perfect 
bed  that  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  wanting  in  originality  I  adhere 
to  that  method  of  arrangement  in  several  beds  each  year.  The  white 
form  alba  looks  exceedingly  well  when  surrounded  by  a  band  of  yellow 
Viola  Bullion  or  blue  Viola  Sweet  Lavender. 

These  Silene  beds  I  dot  with  either  Tulips  or  Hyacinths,  placing  them 
10  inches  apart.  These  flower  before  the  Silene,  and  as  soon  as  their 
flowers  have  faded  the  bulbs  are  lifted  and  planted  on  grass  or  in 
shrubberies.  The  common  form  of  Myosotis,  whicn  grows  considerably 
taller  than  dissitiflora,  makes  a  highly  attractive  bed.  An  edging  of  yellow 
Viola  or  of  Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  a  suitable  one.  Wallflower  Golden 
Tom  Thumb  planted  15  inches  apart,  the  space  between  being  filled  in 
thickly  with  this  Myosotis,  and  the  whole  having  an  edging  of  yellow 
Viola,  forms  a  delightful  combination  of  colour,  as  the  spikes  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  rise  slightly  above  the  Forget-me-nots,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
dense  mass.  In  planting  Violas  we  usually  like  to  keep  to  one  colour 
for  each  bed  ;  where  this  is  done  in  a  geometrical  flower  garden  the 
general  effect  is  much  more  imposing  than  when  mixtures  are  freely 
indulged  in. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  have  isolated  beds  or  groups  of  beds  away 
from  the  main  portion  of  the  flower  garden ;  these  are  the  places  to 
practise  the  mixed  system,  as  undoubtedly  delightful  beds  are  thus 
created.  The  only  point  against  them  is  that  in  the  planting  of  a  formal 
flower  garden  each  bed  has  only  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
plan  ;  its  individual  beauty  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  general 
effect.  Where  mixed  beds  are  indulged  in  a  wonderfully  good  effect  is 
produced  by  blending  together  blues  of  many  shades  in  one  bed,  starting 
with  the  darkest  in  the  centre,  and  graduating  the  shades  till  the  very 
lightest  are  arranged  around  the  edges,  finishing  off  with  a  grey  band' 
such  as  we  find  in  the  foliage  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  or  Antennaria 
tomentosa.  A  bed  of  this  description  is  a  study  oa  which  the  eye  can 
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rest  for  a  long  time  without  tiring,  and  still  find  some  fresh  little  bit  of 
colour  blending,  with  nothing  to  clash  upon  the  optical  nerves.  Yellows 
and  bronzes  may  be  arrang^  in  the  same  way,  Sedum  acre  aurea  being 
an  edging  exquisitely  suitable  in  this  case.  Borne  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Violas  are  Ardwell  Gem,  sulphur  yellow  ;  Abercorn  Gem,  primrose 
colour  ;  Blushing  Bride,  pale  pink  ;  Bullion,  golden  yellow  ;  Blue  King, 
dwarf,  early,  and  free,  canary  golden  yellow  ;  Countess  of  Kintore, 
bluish  purple,  centre  laced  with  white  ;  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  light  primrose  edged  with  blue  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  bluish 
mauve  and  white  ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  a  lovely  pale  blue,  sweetly 
scented  ;  Archibald  Grant,  rosy  purple  ;  and  Holyrood,  blue.  This  year  I 
am  testing  several  new  ones  which  I  hope  to  report  on. 

Pansies  produce  such  showy  flowers  that  they  ought  to  be  largely 
grown.  Their  culture  is  so  simple  that  thousands  may  be  raised  with 
but  little  trouble.  A  garden  planted  exclusively  with  them  would,  I 
think,  create  a  feature  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  In  raising  plants  for 
flower  garden  embellishment  I  do  not  advocate  named  varieties.  These 
of  course  are  highly  desirable  for  specialists,  but  their  management 
entails  far  more  labour  than  the  majority  of  gardeners  can  give  them. 
Seedling  plants  grow  more  strongly  and  splendid  strains  may  be 
obtained  from  firms  of  repute,  and  selected  colours  may  usually  be  relied 
on  to  come  true.  Those  having  flowers  with  bronze  shades  of  colour 
are  particularly  good,  their  markings  being  exquisite,  and  are  shown  ofl 
to  advantage  among  spring  flowering  plants,  in  which  purple,  yellow, 
blue,  and  mauve  shades  of  colour  predominate. 

Polyanthus,  especially  the  large  flowering  sorts,  are  grand  for  beds 
or  borders.  Mixtures  do  well  for  the  latter  and  separate  colours  for  the 
former.  The  soil  should  be  made  rather  rich,  and  if  possible  a  slightly 
shaded  position  be  given.  Lssthenia  californica  and  Limnanthes 
Douglasi  planted  in  combination  form  a  very  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow 
shades  and  cream  tints. 

In  planting  spring  bedding  plants  of  all  descriptions  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  have  comparatively  little  time  to  grow,  it  is  therefore 
Important  to  place  them  sufliciently  close  together  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  dense  mass  by  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  Patchy  or  thinly 
planted  beds  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  From  6  to  9  inches  apart  is 
Buflicient  space  to  allow  for  the  strongest  growing  ones,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Wallflowers,  which  should  in  this  respect  be  treated  ss  previously 
advised.  Should  very  bright  weather  prevail  just  at  planting  time  the 
plants  may  with  advantage  be  syringed  at  noon.  As  already  pointed 
out  good  use  may  be  made  of  bulbs  by  dotting  them  among  late  flowering 
plants,  and  in  this  way  securing  a  display  extending  over  a  long  period. 
It  is,  however,  a  capital  plan  to  devote  several  beds,  or  better  still  a 
group  of  beds,  to  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  alone.  A  gorgeous  if  short-lived 
show  is  then  obtained. 

Their  beauty,  however,  is  generally  just  over  at  a  time  when  spring 
flowering  plants  are  at  their  best.  But  I  have  after  much  thought  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  last  found  a  way  by  which  the  blank 
may  be  filled  at  once  with  flowering  plants.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  A 
batch  of  Violas  is  reserved  for  the  purpose,  these  have  their  flowers 
removed  till  about  a  fortnight  before  they  are  transplanted.  Before 
this  operation  is  performed  they  receive  a  thorough  watering,  then  if 
carefully  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  attached  they  scarcely  suffer  any 
check  by  being  removed,  and  beginning  to  flower  somewhat  late  in  the 
season  enables  them  to  contiuue  to  do  so  throughout  the  summer. 
Early  patches  of  Calceolarias  are  also  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  a  little  diflSculty  is  easily  overcome.  True  it  is,  indeed, 
that  we  have  a  wealth  of  spring  flowering  plants  to  select  from.  Among 
the  numbers  I  have  almost  forgotten  our  old  friends  the  Daisies,  red, 
white,  and  pink  ;  let  them  by  no  means  be  omitted,  for  among  the  many 
beautiful  ones  enumerated  above  these  emblems  of  simplicity  have  a 
charm  of  their  own,  which  will  always  secure  for  them  a  place  in  British 
gardens. — A  Woeker. 


THE  R.H.S.  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

I  SINCERELY  trust  noone  will  ever  be  found  following  Mr.  Alderman’s 
lead  in  seeking  to  raise  suspicion  as  to  the  qualifications  or  fitness  or 
impartiality  of  either  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  this  Committee.  A  more 
unhappy  display  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  human  nature  on  the  part  of 
a  gardener  has  rarely  been  met  with.  Those  who  are  privileged  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  Mr.  Crowley  have  ample  opportunities  to  discern 
how  thorough  a  gentleman  he  is,  how  very  unbiassed,  and  yet  how 
thorough  a  gardener,  too. 

No  man  living  could  exhibit  less  of  bias  than  he  does.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  would  never  dream  of  attempting  to 
influence  the  Committee  to  a  decision  one  way  or  another.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  capable  of  giving  an  opinion,  if  needed,  as  anyone  present. 
What  on  earth  could  have  induced  Mr.  Alderman  to  bring  into  his  latest 
letter  reference  to  these  gentlemen’s  vocations  it  is  impossible  for  readers 
to  understand.  They  don’t  bring  their  vocations  to  the  Committee,  and 
no  doubt  are  glad  that  when  attending  meetings  of  the  B.H.S.  they 
can  leave  them  at  home. 

Has  Mr.  Alderman  been  infected  with  the  virus  of  discontent  and 
of  cynical  bitterness,  diffused  in  his  neighbourhood  by  some  dissatisfied 
member  1  It  looks  so,  for  such  criticisms  as  be  indulges  in  are  otherwise, 
inconceivable.  I  ask  him  nut  to  be  so  unwise  again.  As  to  the  matter 
of  gardener  members  on  the  Committee,  I  would  mention  that  of  forty 
names  twenty-four  are  actual  gardeners  and  four  others  have  been  such, 
though  otherwise  engaged  in  horticulture  now.  Amateurs  muster  three, 
and  the  trade  ten.  The  ablest  of  gardeners  do  not  know  everything  by  a 


long  way,  and  the  trade  representation  is  of  inestimable  value.  The 
average  attendance  is  composed  of  two-thirds  gardeners  and  the  remainder 
amateurs  and  nurserymen. — A  Member, 


A  SAD  SEPTEMBER. 

Dp  and  down  goes  the  glass.  Eh  ?  What  ?  No,  not  that  glass,  gentlo 
reader  ;  it  is  my  useful  little  aneroid  hanging  on  the  wall — truly,  as  I 
write,  most  intemperate  in  its  behaviour.  Needless  to  say  it  is  the 
needle,  now  up  to  30^  inches,  now  down  to  99.  Unfortunately  most  of 
us  land-lubbers  (or  rather,  grubbers)  as  well  as  the  old  sea-dogs  know 
what  the  difference  of  1 ,  inch  means,  and  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  gardeners  in  general,  “  mum  ”  growers  in  particular,  are  having  a 
bad  time  of  it.  Our  friend  the  farmer,  too,  is  beset  by  anxiety,  and  he 
must  share  our  sorrows,  if  not  our  joys  ;  he,  also,  being  catered  for  in  the 
Journal  of  HorticnClture,  if  last  on  its  pages,  certainly  not  least. 

It  was  hardly  expected,  or  perhaps  desired,  that  we  should  have  a 
recurrence  of  last  year’s  experience,  when  during  September  a  tropical 
sun  poured  down  its  rays  and  the  country  roads  laid  inches  thick  with 
dust,  but  after  the  decidedly  mixed  weather  of  August  we  bad  hoped 
for  better  things,  and  have  hoped  in  vain,  for  we  are  (as  I  write)  all  but 
out  of  September  yet  not  out  of  the'  wood,  I,  at  least,  am  doubly 
disappointed  in  my  favourite  month  of  the  year.  Why  it  should  be  the 
favourite  matters  not,  but  as  a  gardener  I  am  possibly  not  alone  in  th& 
feeling.  The  causes  contributing  to  this  effect  are  various,  and  with  all 
busy  workers,  all  admirers  of  Nature,  September  influences  are  soothing,, 
or  should  be,  and,  I  think,  that  as  a  rule  it  is  very  well  behaved. 
Memory  fails  to  recall  any  previous  September  in  which  such  passionate 
outbursts  of  temper  have  been  displayed.  It  has,  truly,  been  a  month 
of  weeping  skies.  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  undoubtedly  been  in  an  angry 
mood,  and  now  Boreas  has  arisen  in  his  wrath,  and  is  knocking  down 
the  long  lines  of  “  mums  ”  standing  on  the  garden  walks  like  skittlepins. 

And  such  promise,  or  more  pertinently,  performance.  Never  have  I 
seen  the  wild  fruits  of  woods  and  hedgerows  in  such  profusion.  It  is 
the  sequel  to  the  glorious  wealth  of  blossom  in  May,  The  thin  wreaths 
of  pearly  Hawthorn  are  now  transformed  into  ropes  of  red  ;  Oak  branches 
bending  beneath  the  burden  of  acorns  ;  bright  berries,  from  the  fiery 
red  of  the  wild  Rose  to  the  jet  black  of  Privet,  and  a  host  of  things 
glutting  the  larder  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  knowing  one  shakes 
his  head,  and  furbishing  up  his  stock  of  folk-lore  predicts  a  hard  winter. 
I  am  sceptical  of  his  theory,  but  time  will  prove  or  disprove.  The  bairns 
have  watched  and  waited  day  by  day  to  take  toll  of  the  lavish  crop  of 
Blackberries  until  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  went  off  in  water¬ 
proofs  to  fill  their  baskets  in  a  downpour. 

In  the  wide  domain  of  Nature,  where  all  may  see  and  admire,  and 
enjoy,  there  is  still  hope  that  with  the  ultra-luxuriant  foliage,  with  few 
exceptions  still  green  and  fresh,  the  successor  of  this  sad  September  may 
be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  that  the  year  may  yet  be  crowned 
with  all  the  glory  of  autumn  tints ;  but  of  that  more  anon.  So  far  there 
are  yet  but  few  touches  of  the  transforming  hand,  and  that  is  chiefly 
among  the  Horse  Chestnuts  here  and  there  flecked  with  brown  and  gold 
above,  whilst  strewn  Ijeneath  with  bursting  green  husks  and  polished 
fruit.  All  those  tender  things  which  invariably  register  the  first  of  the 
frosts  are  still  untouched,  so  the  hardy  foliage  has  not  yet  come  under 
the  ripening  influence. 

More  practical  matter  leads  to  the  fruit  proper,  and  that  to  the 
garden,  or,  to  the  fruit  room  now,  for  the  “  busy  man”  has  unloaded  his 
trees  and  stocked  his  shelves,  well  stocked  too.  Nothing  to  complain 
of  here,  but  many  were  prematurely  picked  at  a  time  when  rude  winds 
banged  them  on  the  Iwughs,  and  flung  many  hither  and  thither  over 
bed  or  border  ;  so  the  bruised  were  bundled  off  to  market  (fair  price,  I 
believe),  and  the  best  are  reserved  as  occasion  may  require.  These  are 
Apples  of  good  quality,  though  not  the  highest  possible,  and  rather  over 
than  under  an  average  crop.  Pears  the  same ;  in  some  few  instances 
bush  trees  required,  and  had,  the  temporary  support  of  props.  Plums, 
chiefly  Victorias,  as  bushes  or  standards  were  heavily  laden,  but  the 
summer  rains  came  too  late  to  help  them,  consequently  the  quality  was 
poor. 

Doubtless  spells  of  abnormal  weather  enforce  many  practical  lessons,, 
and  the  present  is  not  without  its  teachings.  One  man  in  particular 
places  no  dependance  upon  it,  regarding  it  as  the  least  dependable 
thing  he  has  to  deal  with.  My  neighbour,  whose  staff  of  farm  hands  is 
for  the  time  being  suspended  from  outdoor  work,  is  congratulating  him¬ 
self  upon  having  taken  the  one  opportunity,  and  now  views  with 
complaisance  his  snug  cornricka  and  well-filled  haybarn.  This  is  m  it 
should  be,  but  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country  there  is,  unfortunately,  a 
state  of  things  prevailing  which,  to  some  considerable  extent,  should  not 
be.  Corn  is  sprouting  in  the  stooks  haj  is  mouldering  in  the  cocks, 
and  it  is  sad  to  see  it,  especially  with  those  who  can  least  afford  to  have 
it  so* 

“September  should  have  been  fine,”  and  “It’s  the  contranest 
weather  I  ever  saw,”  are  two  expressed  opinions  I  quite  agreed  with  the 
speakers  upon  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  consolation.  It  would  be  both  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  condemn  those  who  wrestle  with  the  elements  and 
are  worsted  in  the  fight.  It  is  and  has  been  a  sad  September  for  many, 
but  there  are  a  few  who  somehow  and  somewhere  have  snatched  their 
opportunity,  an  opportunity  perhaps  so  apparently  poor  as  to  be  beneath 
the  notice  of  others ;  these  are  the  only  ones  who  are  now  regarding  it 
with  any  degree  of  complacency,  for,  as  the  Persians  say,  “  ’Tis  the 
same  to  him  who  wears  a  shoe  as  if  the  whole  earth  were  covered  with 
leather,”— INVICTA. 
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Rose  Judging. 

Mb.  Cocker  will  receive  a  uaanimoits  answer  from  Rose  judges 
that,  with  the  facts  as  stated  by  him,  the  stand  should  have  been  dis¬ 
qualified  for  duplicates.  This  is  according  to  the  rules  of  common  sense 
as  well  as  of  the  N.R.S.,  for  the  blooms  were  shown,  not  the  shoots  or 
habit,  and  the  blooms  were  not  dissimilar.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  Committee  had  power  to  interfere  with  the  ruling  of  the  judges. 
The  anomalous  position  of  H.T.  Roses  is  also  shown  by  the  incident : — 
The  class  was  for  H.P.’s.  La  France  is  H.T.,  yet  Regulation  14  states 
H.T.’s  may  be  shown  among  H.lVs.  So,  if  a  class  of  H.P.’s  only  is 
required,  “  H.T.’s  excluded  ”  or  some  such  wording  should  be  put  in  the 
schedule. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Some  Holiday  Visits, 

Having  paid  a  few  visits  during  the  past  season  to  certain  gardens 
whose  owners’  names  are  mostly  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  I  think  a  few  notes  of  things  which  struck  me  might  possibly 
be  acceptable ;  they  will  not  be  formal  or  stereotyped  accounts,  but 
simply  jottings  from  memory  alone  of  what  seemed  most  noteworthy 
to  me  as  a  “  mere  amateur ;  ”  in  some  cases,  neither  new  nor  strange, 
perhaps,  to  an  expert,  but  still,  what  attracted  my  notice  may  also  prove 
of  interest  to  other  amateurs. 


Visiting  Colchester  Rose  show,  on  June  20th,  many  of  us  were  most 
hospitably  lunched  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  and  went  ronnd  his  Roses 
afterwards.  I  suppose  I  saw  too  much  that  day,  for  I  can  remember 
nothing  of  especial  note.  I  and  another  enthusiast  got  together,  and 
went  down  every  row  discussing  the  variety,  and  so  got  separated  from 
the  main  body  altogether,  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  go.  The  Roses 
looked  very  well,  and  I  think  I  'Was  again  impressed,  as  I  have  been 
before,  at  this  nursery,  at  the  fineness  of  the  blooms  on  the  dwarf  Teas, 
even  on  quite  short  growths.  _ 

I  managed  to  see  a  good  bit  on  the  same  afternoon  of  the  Rose 
grounds  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  (whom  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  stronger  and  in  better  health),  and  here  I  do  remember 
that  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  crop  of  maiden  Manetti  H.P.’s.  A 
failure  or  gap  was  quite  hard  to  find  ;  the  rows  were  like  hedges,  which 
I  believe  would  really  have  puzzled  a  rabbit  to  get  through.  I  remember, 
too,  at  both  these  nurseries  that  standard  stocks  looked  unusually  good 
and  promising,  wondering  at  the  strong  demand  still  existing  for  such 
old-fashioned  Roses  as  Jules  Margottin,  and  I  also  remember  thinking 
in  my  ignorant  heart  that  Lord  Penzance’s  Sweet  Briars  were  mostly 
rubbish,  and  wondering  whether  I  should  dare  to  say  so. 


About  the  middle  of  July  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  C.  J. 
Crrahame  for  a  day  or  two  at  his  new  home  at  Leatherhead,  and  inspecting 
his  garden  and  Roses.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  were  newly  planted,  the 
greater  part  of  the  garden  being  freshly  laid  out  ;  and  although  the  late 
autumn  and  the  winter  seem^  very  favourable  for  planting,  the  dry 
summer  has  been  very  much  against  all  moved  plants  and  shrubs. 
I  do  not  remember  a  year  when  my  own  moved  Roses  have  done  so 
badly  or  made  so  little  growth,  so  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  majority 
of  Mr.  Grahame’s  Roses  looked  rather  weak  at  first  sight.  I  felt  sure, 
however,  when  I  remembered  the  Roses  that  he  showed  at  Reading, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  plants  were  in  good  condition, 
though  their  growth  was  then  short ;  and  examination  showed  that  they 
were  ready  to  make  very  good  and  strong  growth  when  the  rains  came. 


Especially  was  this  the  case  with  two  splendid  beds  of  standard 
Teas,  perhaps  some  600  in  all.  These  were  already  beginning  to  make 
very  good  growth,  in  many  cases  considerably  stouter  than  the  old  wood, 
Cleopatra  being  pre-eminent  in  this  respect.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  those  standard  Teas  would  give  Mr.  Orpen  some  trouble  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  next  year  if  they  passed  through  the  winter  safely,  and 
1  wished  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  amateur  Tea  champion’s 
plants  at  West  Bergholt,  near  Colchester,  to  make  mental  notes  of 
comparison  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  others.  Mr.  Grabame  grows 
Carnations  and  some  other  flowers  well.  He  has,  I  think,  a  capital 
gardener,  and  his  soil,  if  not  first-class,  has  at  present  the  great  advantage 
of  being  maiden,  fresh,  and  new.  I  qni*^e  expect  his  name  to  be  a 
familiar  one  among  the  Rose  prize  lists  of  1897. 


He  kindly  took  me  over  to  see  Mr.  Douglas’  Carnation  nurseries, 
which  are  but  a  short  distance  from  Leatherhead.  Here,  on  turning 
a  comer  by  one  of  the  glass  houses,  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  face  to 
face  with  the  Journal  himself,  with  a  lovely  bunch  of  the  flowers  in  his 
hand,  a  renoontre  already  alluded  to.  For  myself,  I  know  very  little 
about  Carnations,  though  I  admire  them  much  ;  yet  I  noticed  and 
remembered  one  point.  Two  men  were  seated  in  one  of  the  houses, 
layering  the  Carnations  in  large  pots  with  great  dexterity  and  dispatch, 
and  the  soil  or  compost  in  which  they  were  being  layered  was  to  my 
thinking  of  an  extremely  harsh  and  sharp  and  dry  nature.  Of  course 


this  was  exactly  what  it  should  be  ;  but  if  I  were  a  Carnation  grower  it 
was  jnst  the  point  that  I  should  have  noted  for  imitation,  knowing  Mr. 
Dongls.s’  fame.  It  so  chanced  that  within  a  short  time  1  happened  to 
visit  two  or  three  private  gardens  where  the  layering  of  Carnations  was 
going  on,  and  in  these  cases  a  much  softer  compost,  with  more  humus  in 
it,  was  being  employed  ;  but  1  guess,  from  what  I  saw  of  “  grass  ”  and 
flowers,  that  Mr.  Douglas’  was  the  right  stuff  to  use. 


In  the  first  week  of  August  I  was  staying  at  Felixstowe,  which  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  my  home.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  some  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
county  :  it  is  a  rich  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  “  crag,”  the  peculiar  porous 
formation  of  the  district.  I  happened  once  to  be  passing  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Bath  Hotel  (where  bedding-out  is  extremely  well  done), 
when  part  of  the  ground  was  being  dug,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
good  appearance  of  the  soil.  As  for  the  climate,  three  or  four  great 
standard  Fig  trees,  in  the  open  between  the  hotel  and  the  sea,  and 
generally  bearing  well,  tell  plainly  of  the  soft  influence  of  the  salt  water 
in  extreme  frost ;  for  at  home,  about  fifteen  miles  inland,  I  can  hardly, 
with  protection,  keep  my  Fig  tree  alive  during  a  severe  winter.  The 
handsome  house  and  garden  of  Felix  Cobbold,  Eiq.,at  Felixstowe,  stand 
on  the  extreme  seaward  point ;  in  fact,  tremendously  strong  walls  and 
buttresses  have  been  built  just  above  highwater  mark  to  protect  the 
garden  from  injury  in  winter  storms  and  high  tides.  The  gardener,  Mr. 
McIntosh,  is  tolerably  well  known  by  name  to  East  Anglians,  as  he  sup¬ 
plies  a  sound,  common-sense,  practical  letter  on  horticultural  matters 
once  a  week  to  the  widely  read  local  daily  paper,  “  The  East  Anglian 
Daily  Times.”  I  was  glad,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Cobbold  kindly  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  visit  his  garden,  and  see  what  Mr.  McIntosh  could 
do  in  such  an  exceptional  situation. 


Mr.  Cobbold  happened  unfortunately  to  be  out  when  I  called  with 
my  wife,  so  we  moved  from  the  front  door  to  the  flower  garden,  but  soon 
stood  still  in  delight  and  astonishment.  A  beautiful  old-fashioned 
garden,  completely  surrounded  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  a  thick 
useful  belt  of  trees,  so  that  it  was  diflScult  to  believe  that  this  was 
really  an  exposed  point  on  the  bitter  East  Coast  (as  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be)  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  old- 
fashioned  flower  beds  were  full  of  flowers  in  luxuriant  growth  and  bloom, 
Cannas  and  Gladioli  being  conspicuous,  but  when  I  came  nearer  I  said, 

*'  Bless  me  1  this  great  Rose  bush  (nearly  as  high  as  my  waist  and  2  or 
3  feet  through)  is  Madame  Hoste.  And  that  one,  not  much  smaller,  is 
Madame  Cusin.  Well  done,  East  Anglian  Coast,  and  the  red  crag 
loam.”  There  was  not  a  large  collection  of  Teas.  I  remember  noticing 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  as  also  exceptionally  strong,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
see  them  rather  crowded  with  other  plants,  but  the  blooms  and  buds 
were  very  fine  and  good,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  at  all  events  permanently 
supplied  with  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  Roses  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  at  the  seaside.  _ 

Under  glass  there  was  abundant  evidence  everywhere  that  Mr. 
Macintosh’s  preaching  is  justified  by  the  practice.  I  think  I  did  not 
quite  agree  with  his  treatment  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  fancy  I  was 
almost  pleased  to  discover  something  to  find  fault  with.  Outside  the 
sea  bank,  where  a  path  was  well  arranged  among  the  crag  rocks,  a  tiny 
freshwater  spring  trickled  to  the  sea.  A  small  shallow  pool  had  been 
made  in  this,  wherein  was  a  good  patch  in  bloom  of  the  charming  Water 
Hawthorn  (Oponogeton),  its  quaint  sweet-scented  flowers  being  great 
favourites  of  mine.  Here  also  in  a  box,  with  one  splendid  expanded 
flower,  was  one  of  the  new  Water  Lilies.  I  forget  its  name,  but  it  was 
most  striking,  and  seemed  to  be  a  very  great  advance  in  every  way  ;  for 
not  only  was  the  bloom  a  grand  improvement  on  the  old  Nymphaea,  but 
the  fioriferousness  was  also  very  great ;  a  large  amount  of  buds  were 
showing,  more  in  number,  I  think,  than  the  leaves.  I  quite  fancy  that 
failure  with  these  two,  and  some  other  aquatics,  often  arises  from  their 
being  placed  too  deep  in  the  water. 

In  August,  circumstances  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  period 
which  commences  on  the  12  th,  took  me  for  a  fortnight  to  a  very  secluded 
spot  between  the  moorlands  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire.  Here  horti¬ 
culture  seemed  very  much  at  a  discount.  Hardly  anything  appears 
to  thrive,  even  far  away  from  smoke,  along  the  Manchester  and 
SheflSeld  Railway.  They  say  it  is  so  cold  ;  but  why  it  should  be  so 
much  colder  than  West  Scotland  1  could  not  make  out.  Pansies 
seemed  to  do  well.  I  suppose  they  prefer  a  cooler  climate.  The  only 
incident  that  I  can  recall  as  having  any  bearing  on  horticulture  was 
the  sitting  down  alone  (save  for  keepers)  to  a  very  well-earned  lunch 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  in  the  centre  of  a  grouse  moor  far  from 
any  habitation,  and  discovering  that  the  excellent  Innch  borne  up 
there  with  much  toil  for  me  by  a  stalwart  youth  consisted  principally 
of  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef  with  knife  and  fork  unfortunately  forgotten. 
From  my  waistcoat  pocket  came  to  the  rescue  my  well-worn  budding 
knife  with  blade  inch  long,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  performed 
its  unaccustomed  task  with  the  same  success  with  which  it  has  pro¬ 
pagated  some  thousands  of  Rose  plants. 

At  the  end  of  my  stay  I  remembered  that  I  passed  Worksop  on  the 
way  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Machin  would  be  at  home 
during  the  short  time  that  an  unreliable  time  table  would  allow  me  to 
spend  with  him.  I  should,  of  course,  have  liked  a  drive  through  the 
”  Dukeries  ”  but  there  was  no  time  for  that,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
see  Mr.  Machin  among  bis  Roses.  I  did  not  quite  make  out  whether 
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his  Koses,  bis  horses,  bis  foxes,  or  bis  farm  were  nearest  to  Mr. 
Machin’s  heart  ;  bat,  upon  my  honour,  I  would  be  rather  inclined  to 
back  the  Boses,  and  it  was  delightful  to  me  to  see  a  young  squire,  who 
had  been  cub  hunting  all  the  early  morning,  so  deep  and  keen  and  learned 
in  bis  buds  and  stocks,  maidens  and  cut-backs. 


The  Roses,  especially  the  H.P.’s,  seemed  to  be  still  in  good  bloom  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Machin’s  blooms  are  often  not  ready  for  the  Crystal  Palace, 
they  seem  to  continue  in  season  after  it  for  a  far  longer  time  than 
mine  do.  They  were  not  very  large,  but  of  capital  quality.  A  perfect 
bloom  could  be  found  of  almost  any  variety  with  little  trouble.  The 
Roses  are  grown  in  single  rows,  in  quarters,  something  in  the  way  of 
professional  style  ;  and  the  three  forms  of  Briar,  Manetti,  and  Polyantha 
are  used  as  stocks.  Standards  did  not  seem  very  successful.  Boxes 
with  glass  tops  were  used  instead  of  the  usual  paper  cones  for  proteoting 
the  Tea  blooms  from  rain.  They  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  yon 
can  see  how  the  bloom  is  progressing  without  removing  the  protection. 


The  newer  sorts  were  all  well  represented,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
garden  and  single  Roses  are  also  grown.  Mr.  Machin  has  a  charming 
old-fashioned  kitchen  garden  and  pleasant  grounds  round  his  house,  but 
his  Rosea  are  the  feature.  He  has  a  capital  shed  with  every  convenience 
for  staging,  and,  indeed,  has  won  a  great  many  prizes  during  this  year 
and  the  last.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  the  Roses  losing  their  place  in 
his  care  and  regard.  When  I  went  into  his  sanctum  a  large  table  was 
covered  with  labels,  and  a  list  of  Roses  was  posted  up  against  his  looking- 
glass.  There  was  a  well  used  fox  earth  but  a  few  yards  from  the  end  of 
his  Rose  quarter  in  a  small  cover,  but  Mr.  Reynard  was  carefully  fenced 
against  to  keep  him  out.  Yes,  I  think  the  Roses  will  win,  and  I  hope 
they  will.— W.  R.  Raillem. 


CENTAUREA  MACROCEPHALA. 

Some  of  the  Centaureas  are  common  occupants  of  gardens,  such  as 
the  silvery  foliaged  C.  ragusina  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Corn¬ 
flower,  C.  cyanus,  but  there  are  others  that  are  seldom  seen  though  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  border.  The  plant,  of  which  a  flower  head  is 
represented  in  flg  63,  is  a  bold  and  effective  Centaurea  in  suitable 
positions.  It  is  sometimes  designated  coarse,  but  that  is  not  worth 
much  consideration,  for  it  applies  equally  to  scores  of  other  excellent 
plants.  It  attains  the  height  of  6  feet  in  good  soil,  and  bears  large 
globular  golden  flower  heads,  that  look  well  rising  above  other  plants  in 
the  foreground.  There  are  no  special  difficulties  in  its  culture,  as  almost 
any  soil  suits  it,  but  it  is  a  strong  rooting  plant,  and  in  consequence  thrives 
in  a  deep  well  dug  border.  It  is  increased  by  division  or  seeds. — M. 


THE  PARTS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  Few  Elementaey  Botany  Notes. 

Flowers  are  among  the  richest  objects  of  animated  Nature  which 
are  always  welcome,  whether  they  are  seen  growing  wild  or  cultivated. 
Their  attractive  colours  seem  to  appeal  to  our  cultivated  tastes,  and  our 
love  of  them  must  soften  our  natures,  making  us  more  receptive  of  their 
influence,  and  the  desire  to  know  more  about  them  becomes  paramount. 
We  seek  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  existence.  It  is  a  grand 
thought  to  feel  that  they  have  been  placed  on  the  earth  to  beautify  it 
and  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  our  senses  of  sight  and  smell.  They 
certainly  do  this,  and  more.  The  diversified  forms  and  colours  with 
which  they  present  themselves  have  a  deeper  meaning  and  wider  objects 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  When  we  come  to  study  botany,  even  in  its 
elementary  aspect,  we  soon  discover  that  the  colours  and  markings  serve 
more  important  objects  than  a  mere  temporary  display  of  beauty.  Their 
main  office  is  to  serve  the  plant  well  on  which  they  grow  by  endeavouring 
to  perfect  the  seed,  thus  providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  species. 
Cultivation  sometimes  thwarts  this  object,  preventing  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  by  cultivating  certain  tendencies  which  may  have  been 
accidentally  exhibited,  these  departures  from  the  strictly  normal 
functions  of  certain  organs  being  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  conversion  of 
stamens  into  petals  by  which  semi-double  and  double  forms  of  flowers 
are  produced. 

The  laws  of  plant  life  have  been  carefully  studied  by  botanists  from 
Linnaeus  dovrnwards,  until  now  there  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants.  Founded  on  this  theoretical  knowledge,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  strictest  scientific  investigations  and  proved  to  be 
reliable,  nearly  all  our  successful  practical  methods  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  built  up. 

A  knowledge  of  botany  explains  why  the  practical  methods  we  adopt 
in  propagation  are  successful  and  also  why  we  fail.  There  are  reasons 
for  both,  and  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know  that  they  can  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disguise  the  fact  that  there  are  practical 
gardeners  who  think  very  little  of  studying  botany,  and  term  it  only  fit 
for  young  ladies.  They  overlook  the  palpable  evidence  that  they  as 
practical  men  are  possessed  of  considerable  botanical  knowledge,  but  as 
they  have  not  obtained  it  theoretically  but  practically  the  fact  is  ignored 
that  it  originally  sprang  from  botanical  researches. 

Having  taken  some  interest  in  elementary  botany,  and  feeling  that 
perhaps  some  among  the  younger  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
might  scan  with  pleasure  a  few  notes,  imperfect  perhaps,  hut  yet 


calculated  to  excite  further  search  into  the  subject,  I  offer  them  as  a 
whetter  to  their  appetites  and  a  recommendation  to  pursue  the  study  as 
opportunity  permits.  Flowers  being  more  or  less  conspicuous  organs 
a  general  definition  of  them  as  seen  upon  plants  and  divided  into 
separate  parts  is  at  first  essential. 

When  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  flowers  on  one  stem  the- 
cbmprehensive  term  inflorescence  is  applied.  This  term  is  alike  appli¬ 
cable  to  an  arrangement  which  only  comprises  one  flower  as  it  is  to  an 
arrangement  which  includes  more.  Infiorescenses  are  of  three  kinds — 
definite,  indefinite,  aud  mixed,  A  definite  inflorescence  consists  of  one 
on  which  a  flower  is  borne  on  an  apparent  extremity  of  growth,  but 
below  it  others  branch  forth,  forming  an  arrangement  of  flowers  which 
differ  somewhat  in  the  different  species,  but  yet  have  the  same  general 
term — definite.  The  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation,  and  Pink  are  examples. 


FIG.  63.— CESTATTEEA  MACEOGEPHALA. 


An  indefinite  inflorescence  is  one  in  which  the  individual  flowers 
commence  to  open  at  the  base,  and  continue  opening  for  an  indefinite 
period  until  all  the  flowers  have  been  developed.  In  the  meantime  the 
older  flowers  may  have  died  or  dropped  off.  A  spike  is  a  good  example 
of  an  Indefinite  inflorescence,  being  an  assemblage  of  single  flowers  upon 
a  stem.  Quite  another  form  of  inflorescence  is  also  indefinite — viz.,  a 
capitulum  or  head  of  flowers.  This  is  indefinite  in  the  way  that  the 
outside  flowers  of  a  Thistle,  Dandelion,  Daisy,  single  Dahlia,  and  other 
composite  flowers  open  first,  the  younger  or  centre  last.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  quite  clear.  Wp  commonly  speak  of  the  whole  inflorescence  as 
the  flower  or  bloom,  whereas  it  is  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  very 
small  flowers  set  closely  together.  This  collection  of  small  flowers  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  circular  row  of  petals,  sometimes  coloured, 
frequently  white,  for  instance  the  Cineraria  and  the  Marguerite  or  Paris 
Daisy.  In  a  spike  of  flowers  the  individual  blooms  are  more  con¬ 
spicuous  even  when  closely  set  together,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  detached. 
If  such  a  spike  having  closely  set  flowers  were  flattened  down  into  a 
round  compact  head  by  pressure  from  the  top,  the  arrangement  of  the 
small  flowers  would  be  similar  to  that  we  see  in  a  capitulum  or  head,  i  ^ 
In  some  spikes  the  flowers  are  sessile,  which  means  that  they  have 
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no  stalk  or  attachmeat  which  is  evident,  but  rest  or  sit  on  the  stem, 
in  others  they  are  distinctly  stalked,  and  the  inflorescence  is  known 
as  a  raceme  ;  the  Snapdragon  is  an  example.  In  the  capitulnm  or 
'head  the  flowers  are  all  sessile.  When  the  axis  is  shortened  as  in  the 
latter,  and  the  flowers  are  stalked  as  in  the  Cherry,  the  inflorescence  is 
an  umbel,  but  correctly  a  simple  umbel.  The  compound  form  of  umbdl 
is  met  with  in  the  Carrot,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  and  Hemlock. 

In  a  mixed  inflorescence  the  definite  and  indefinite  modes  of  branch¬ 
ing  are  both  seen,  as  for  instance  the  Dead  Nettle.  Then  again  in  the 
capitulnm  or  head  the  arrangement  is  indefinite  ;  bnt  when  the  whole 
of  the  heads  on  a  stem  are  considered  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
■flower  opens  according  to  the  definite  method,  the  others  opening  around 
or  below  in  snccession. 

Coming  now  to  the  examination  of  an  individual  flower,  we  will  first 
notice  the  bracts.  These  are  appendages  attached  to  the  stem  below  the 
flowers,  or  they  consist  of  the  small  leaves  from  which  the  flower  buds 
spring.  In  a  head  of  flowers,  as  in  the  Marigold  or  Dandelion,  there  is 
quite  a  ring  of  bracts  which  forms  what  is  termed  an  involucre  of  bracts. 
In  the  Hydrangea  and  Bougainvillea  the  most  highly  coloured  parts  are 
bracts,  the  true  flowers  being  comparatively  inconspicuous.  The  flowers 
of  Grasses  and  Sedges  are  enclosed  by  scaly  bracts.  The  white  spathe 
of  an  Arum  Lily  is  an  enlarged  bract,  and  the  coloured  leaf-like  portion 
of  the  stove  Anthurium  is  also  a  spathe. 

The  exterior  or  outside  coat  of  a  flower  is  the  calyx.  In  some  cases 
it  is  large  in  others  small,  and  assumes  many  forms.  It  is  usually 
green,  and  composed  of  separate  parts  termed  sepals.  Frequently  there 
is  no  separation  into  distinct  parts,  in  which  case  the  calyx  is  gamo- 
sepalous,  meaning  the  union  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx.  If  the  sepals  are 
distinctly  separated  the  calyx  is  polysepalous.  There  are  some  flowers 
which  have  no  calyx,  in  others  it  quickly  falls  away,  when  it  is 
deciduous,  bat  in  many  it  is  persistent.  The  Japanese  Anemme  has 
no  calyx.  It  is  deciduous  in  the  Poppy,  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  flower 
opens.  The  calyx  of  the  Nasturtium  is  coloured  and  prolonged  in<-o  a 
spur.  In  the  Fuchsia  and  Ijarkspur  the  sepals  are  coloured,  and  the 
calyx  of  the  Traveller’s  Joy  (Clematis  vitalba)  is  creamy  white. 

The  next  coat  is  the  corolla,  the  function  of  which  is  to  attract  insects 
to  the  flowers.  Plants  which  have  no  corollas  are  not  visited  by  insects. 
The  separate  parts  of  the  corolla  are  petals.  They  are  in  many  cases 
united  together  and  form  corollas  of  various  shapes  with  descriptive 
names  to  distinguish  them,  but  broadly  they  are  termed  gamopetalous. 
In  the  same  way  if  the  corolla  is  divided  into  distinct  petals  it  is  then 
polypctalous.  Sometimes  the  corolla  appears  to  be  polypetalous  when  it 
is  really  gamopetalous.  The  Stitchwort  is  an  example.  If  the  petals  of 
this  flower  are  pulled  out  very  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
separate  right  down  to  the  base,  then  united.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  this  and  similar  flowers  are  described  as  polypetalous.  The  petals 
are  so  deeply  cleft  that  the  observer  is  liable  to  be  misled.  The  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  petals  is  usually  alternate  with  the  sepals  but  arranged 
inside  the  latter.  A  complete  flower  must  have  these  parts,  though  a 
perfect  flower  does  not  necessarily  contain  them,  but  it  must  contain  the 
reproductive  organs,  respectively  termed  the  andrcecium,  which  refers 
to  the  stamens,  and  the  gyncecium  to  the  pistil.  A.  complete  flower  has 
all  the  parts— calyx,  corolla,  andrcecium,  and  gyncecium.  A  complete 
flower  is  also  a  perfect  flower,  but  a  flower  can  be  perfect  yet  not 
complete.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  often  simply  accessory  parts. 
Some  flowers  contain  only  the  stamens,  others  only  the  andrcecium. 
These  are  dioecious,  or  two-housed,  if  they  grow  on  separate  plants, 
as  in  the  Willow  and  Poplar ;  if  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  Hazel,  Oak, 
Birch  they  are  monoecious.  All  these  are  imperfect  flowers. 

The  andrcecium  consists  of  one  or  more  stamens.  These  contain  at 
the  end  a  little  knot  or  club-like  structures  which  are  called  anthers. 
The  anthers  contain  the  pollen,  a  powder-like  substance  which  is 
distributed  in  various  ways,  and  finds  its  way,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  to 
the  pistil  of  the  same  or  other  fiowers.  The  hair-like  stem  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  pollen  box  or  anther  is  termed  the  filament.  When  there  are 
a  number  of  filaments  all  united  into  one  bundle,  as  in  the  Mallow,  the 
stamens  are  monadelphous.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  of  Peas  and 
Beans  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  and  termed  diadelphous.  There  are  ten 
stamens  altogether.  Nine  are  united  into  one  set,  and  one  is  free.  The 
stamens  of  the  Orange  are  arranged  into  more  than  two  bundles,  being 
termed  polydelphous. 

The  gyncecium  or  pistil  consists  of  the  ovary  situated  at  the  base. 
It  is  really  a  hollow  box,  and  contains  the  ovules  which  are  intended  to 
he  fertilised  by  the  pollen.  Above  the  ovary  there  is  a  stalk  usually 
termed  the  style,  and  this  supports  the  stigma,  which  is  invariably 
furnished  with  a  sticky  surface  to  which  the  pollen  grains  adhere. 
When  the  pollen  grains  actually  come  into  contact  with  the  stigma 
pollination  takes  place.  Pollination,  however,  is  not  fertilisation. 
When  the  pollen  grain  germinates  on  the  stigma,  and  grows  down  the 
style  like  a  tube  or  root  descending,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ovule. 
Then,  and  then  only,  fertilisation  takes  place. 

The  time  that  elapses  between  pollination  and  fertilisation  is  in  some 
cases  very  long.  For  instance,  in  the  Scotch  Fir  pollination  takes  place 
in  June,  but  fertilisation  not  until  the  following  March.  Of  course  the 
ovaries  cannot  swell  nor  the  ovules  within  until  fertilisation  is  effected. 
Pollen  grains  from  a  neighbouring  flower  grow  much  more  rapidly  and 
have  greater  power  than  those  which  may  adhere  to  the  stigma  from  the 
same  flower  on  which  the  pistil  is  situated.  When  the  seed  is  properly 
fertilised,  it  under  favourable  circumstances  grows  forward  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  though  the  plant  may  die  away  the  seed  is  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  life. 

In  raising  new  varieties  of  plants  or  flowers  it  is  essmtkl  that  the 


stamens  be  cut  out  before  the  flower  opens,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
that  flower  being  self-fertilised.  The  stigma  must  also  be  protected 
from  being  influenced  by  pollen  other  than  that  intended  for  it.  Double 
varieties  of  flowers  are  produced  by  selecting  those  flowers  which,  though 
partially  double  in  character,  yet  contain  a  prominent  gyncecium.  If 
then  pollen  is  obtained  from  a  good  single  flower  and  transferred  to  the 
gyncecium  of  the  partially  double  one,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  securing 
seed  possessing  better  double  characteristics. — E.  D.  S, 


PRUNING8. 

“  POTTiNGi  bulbs”  (page  219).  “  H.  D.”  in  his  well-timed  article 
upon  this  rather  important  work  says,  “  In  potting  bulbs  some  advise 
that  the  pots  be  filled  lightly  with  soil  and  the  bulbs  pressed  into  it. 
This,  I  maintain,  is  decidedly  a  bad  practice.”  I  have  long  thought  so, 
too,  but  lacked  “  H.  D.’s  ”  courage  to  attack  a  system  inculcated  by  past 
masters,  "Squeege  ’em  in,  lad,”  was  my  primary  text  in  bulb  potting 
from  an  old-fashioned  gardener,  one  to  whom  Orabbe’s  lines  would  aptly 
apply,  “  Habit  to  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth ;  it  mnst  be  right,  I’ve 
done  it  from  my  youth.”  So  they  were  well  “  squeeged  in,”  and  finally 
caked  over  with  coal  ashes;  than  which,  I  now  believe  with  “  H,  D.,” 
there  is  nothing  more  inimical  to  their  development ;  nor  is  proof 
wanting  when  we  see  bulbs  so  treated  lifting  themselves  on  their  toes 
out  of  the  soil  to  be  strangled  under  a  volcanic  crust,  which  is  especially 
the  case  with  Tulips, 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  push  an  old  pet  into 
prominence  with  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it — viz.,  Tulipa 
Gesneriana.  Its  merits  are  many,  one  being  that  in  suitable  soils  it  is 
not  only  a  thing  of  beauty,  but,  practically,  a  joy  for  ever,  as  I  have 
known  it  to  thrive  in  the  one  position  for  many  years  unheeded  and 
untouched.  How  glorious  is  a  patch  of  this  grand  old  Tulip  daily 
burning  brighter  at  that  connecting  link  of  time  ’twixt  spring  and 
summer.  Being  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap  should  commend  it  to 
those  who  plant  en  masse,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
There  are  two,  if  not  more,  varieties  of  it,  the  especial  favourite  being 
that  with  rich  crimson  petals  and  a  blue-black  cup,  the  other  being 
more  distinctly  red  with  a  jet  black  basal  interior. 


I  note  Mr.  “  W.  R.  Raillem’s”  paragraph  on  ”  The  Classification  of 
Apples  ”  (page  228),  and  few  will  rail  at  his  opinion  that  “  there  ought 
to  be  a  line  drawn  by  a  recognised  authority.”  With  the  Blenheim 
Pippin,  which  he  so  justly  eulogises,  and  a  few  other  varieties,  perhaps 
whose  merits  are  equally  divided  between  the  dessert  table  and  the 
kitchen,  we  want  but  the  statement  stamped  by  authority  that  they 
shall  be  eligible  for  either  class,  to  prevent  any  judicial  decision 
excluding  them  from  either,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  simple  want, 
and  should  be  easily  satisfied.  If  an  Apple,  or  any  fruit,  is  good  enough 
for  both,  it  must  by  all  the  laws  of  logic  be  good  enough  for  either,  and 
no  matter  what  individuality  sways  the  judicial  eye  or  palate  that  fact 
alone  should  prevent  any  misconception.  Still,  as  the  case  so  clearly 
presented  by  ”  W.  R.  R.”  stands,  they — the  judges — want  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  protect  them  in  their  onerous  duties,  and  one  word 
should  be  sufficient  from  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it.  Give  it 
my  noble  masters,  but  in  the  giving  take  not  the  luscious  Blenheim  from 
dessert  competition.  _ 

Harvest  Festival  Church  Decoration  ”  (page  246)  to  some  gardeners 
— those  who  have  to  plan,  provide,  and  carry  out  this  work  in  its 
entirety — such  hints  as  “  A.  C.  B.”  and  ”  Decorator  ”  give  are  very 
helpful ;  conducive  also  to  fresh  thought  upon  the  subject,  tending  to 
create  that  variety  which  is  charming.  This  work,  which  is  steadily 
increasing,  is,  too,  a  heavy  tax  npon  a  gardener  and  his  resources  ;  and 
when  he  can,  as  at  this  season,  levy  contributions  from  woods  and 
hedgerows,  producing  probably  the  best  effect  with  such  aids  to  the 
object,  beyond  the  labour,  the  tax  is  light.  With  the  festival  of  Easter 
the  strain  is  at  its  highest  tension.  Even  Christmas,  with  its  evergreen 
garnishing,  often  calls  for  some  heavy  tribute  in  the  way  of  exotics  and 
choice  flowers.  One  worthy  gardener  I  served  under  used  to  anticipate 
these  events  with  dread,  and  look  back  with  dismay  upon  the  sacrifice 
of  Palm  and  Tree  Fern  fronds,  which  he  was  called  npon  to  cut  for  the 
purpose.  I  conclude  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  experience  given  of 
these  various  ecclesiastical  decorations  by  those  able  to  give  it.  The 
memory  of  a  country  church  crops  up  where,  at  the  harvest  festival, 
all  the  cottagers  on  the  estate  contributed  some  of  their  garden  produce, 
and  we— gardeners — who  had  to  arrange  this  heterogeneous  collection 
had  no  easy  task  to  please  all  parties.  From  the  porch  to  the  pulpit  it 
was  a  veritable  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  show,  and  on  one  occasion 

nearly  included  a  donation  from  old  Betsy  G - ’s  poultry  ;  for  she,  in 

a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  presumably,  at  her  hens  laying  when  her 
neighbour’s  had  ceased,  brought  a  fine  basket  of  eggs  which,  it  was 
decided  could  not  be  accepted.  Was  that  decision,  I  wonder,  right  or 
wrong  1  _ 

Happy  gardeners  1  fifteen  on  wheels  (page  273).  How  they  flew,  or 
rather  rolled,  through  such  famous  places  as  Dropmore,  Frogmore,  and 
The  Dell.  Nicely  written,  yet  withal  meagre  descriptive  notes.  As  an 
itinerant  writer  unable  to  cover  enough  ground  (though  too  much  paper 
perhaps)  for  such  descriptive  notes  as  I  could  wish,  the  question  of  a 
“  bike,”  and  its  facility  for  notetaking  to  an  elderly  scribe,  has  been 
seriously  presented  to  my  mind.  Wheels  (rubber  shod)  should  be  more 
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elastic  tu»u  elderly  legs,  but  if  they  are  conducive  to  paemmatically 
brief  notetaking  then  must  I  walk,  not  roll.  Seriously,  my  brave  pen¬ 
man  of  the  fifteen,  you  saw  too  much  and  tell  us  too  little,  but  do  not 
let  my  pen  puncture  your  feelings. 


On  the  same  page  (273)  we  find  an  interesting  report  culled  from 
'the  “  Globe  ”  of  that  truly  marvellous  Canadian  Apple  crop.  One  can  ; 
almost  picture  by  its  aid  a  Canadian  fruit  farm,  although  it  is  hard  to  [ 
realise  the  enormous  bulk  of  millions  of  barrels — the  gross  estimate  of 
our  colony’s  crop.  The  “  Globe  ”  writer  in  starting  appears  to  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  our  own  shortcomings— -the  cause  and  effect — when 
he  says,  “The  home  harvest  of  Apples  is  anything  but  a  good  one 
.  ,  .  owing  to  the  unfortunate  change  in  the  weather  after  an  open 

spring,”  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  tail-end  of  his  article  that 
the  sting  is  revealed  in  his  asking,  “  Why  is  the  English  farmer  out  of 
all  this  abundance?  Because  he  lets  his  Apples  grow — if  they  will. 
The  Canadian  farmer  makes  them  grow  ”  (“weather  or  no,”  1  suppose). 

I  cannot  make  the  two  ends  of  his  argument  meet  by  any  amount  of 
globular  logic,  unless  it  is  by  that  symbolic  posing  of  a  snake  with  his 
tail  in  his  mouth,  and  then  one  end  of  the  argument  is  swallowed  np  by 
the  other. 


“  Ignoramus  ”  in  his  critical  note  (page  275),  in  which  he  dissects 
the  body  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  clever  article  upon  the  “  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium  ”  (page  243)  says,  “  When  we  speak  or  write  of  such  things  (old- 
iashioned  flowers)  we  do  not  mean  any  tender  plants  which  require 
greenhouse  culture.”  In  the  first  place  I  venture  to  ask,  in  spite  of  that 
“  we,”  and  it’s  being  a  very  comprehensive  “  we  ”  too,  Why  not  1  In  a 
garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers  where  “the  mistress”  in  leather 
gauntlets  daily  snips  with  all  the  zeal  and  vastly  more  of  the  discretion 
of  the  illustrious  Miss  Tox,  is  annually  planted  some  beds  of  the  old 
Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  and  have  been  for  thirty  years.  Very 
unfashionable  now  it  may  be  admitted.  Admitting  so  much  it  is 
easier  to  allow  what  “  the  mistress  ”  and  her  friends  regard  them  as 
being — cherished  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  to  me  more  justly  entitled 
to  that  appellation  than  many  of  those  so  called  at  present.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  physiological  analysis,  which  “  Ignoramus  ”  falls  foul  of,  the  i 
theory  of  evolution  is  a  vast  one,  and  those  who  grapple  with  such  j 
mighty  problems  are,  as  a  rale,  not  cramped  by  bigotry  ;  hence  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  imminent  danger  “  Ignoramus  ”  fears  of 
earning  his  self-imposed  title.  However  that  may  be,  I  shall  still  include 
my  honoured  friend’s  Tom  Thumbs  in  the  category  of  old-fashioned  j 
flowers,  and  am  heretically  disposed  to  couple  with  that  cognomen  a  few  | 
more  (tender)  exotics,  which  now  unfashionable  are  imbued  with  all  | 
■the  tender  memories  of  the  long  ago.  j 


“  D.’s”  note  on  “  Noble  Trees  ”  (page  277)  and  the  want  of  a  modern  , 
biography  is  to  the  point.  The  lover  of  Nature  cannot  bat  regard  them  ; 
with  feelings  of  veneration  that  no  other  subjects  of  the  vegetable  i 
kingdom  can  entail.  I  suppose  that  our  generation  is  too  practical  to  [ 
take  up  matters  that  “  don’t  pay  ;  ”  hence  we  should  at  least  be  grateful 
to  great  minds  who  have  given  to  as  the  labours  of  a  lifetime  in  those 
grand  old  tomes  occasionally  met  with.  Such  an  one  is  Strutt’s  “  Sylva 
Britannica  ”  I  have  lately  taken  a  peep  into.  This  work,  published  in  I 
1826.  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  His  Grace’s  “most  obedient 
and  devoted  servant  Jacob  George  Strutt,”  and  is  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits  of  forest  trees,  “  distinguished  for  their  antiquity,  magnitude, 
or  beauty.”  _ 


“  Eelworms  ”  (page  271).  Whilst  this  matter  is  under  discussion  by 
two  such  able  controversialists  as  Mr.  Abbey  and  “  W.  D,,”  we  may  well 
look  on,  and  look  for  the  grains  of  truth  amongst  the  chaff  as  they 
thrash  out  the  subject  ;  but  it  is  tantalising  in  having  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Iggulden’s  “one  little  sensation.”  “  W.  D.”  says,  “I  was  very 
disappointed  ...  to  find  that  no  one  had  written  to  say  they  had 
found  Mr.  Abbey’s  kainit  remedy  effectual  in  killing  root  eelworms.”  I  beg 
■to  tender  my  sympathy  to  him  in  his  disappointment,  trusting  that 
those  who  have  proved  the  remedy  will  not  be  backward  in  coming 
forward,  so  that  our  faith  in  that  clever  specialist — Mr,  Abbey— may 
not  be  kept  in  abeyance, — Saynor. 


VEGETABLES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 

I  CANNOT  express  myself  as  under  an  obligation  to  “  Nous  Verrons  ” 
for  his  note  on  this  subject  in  the  issue  of  last  week.  It  is  deplorable 
that  gardeners  cannot  indulge  iu  correspondence  without  indulging,  as 
not  only  he  but  another  correspondent  does  elsewhere,  in  personal 
inuendo.  I  may  tell  this  person  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  note  in 
question  I  did  not  know  who  the  judges  were,  as  I  had  not  seen  their 
names  published  in  the  schedule.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it 
since,  however.  But  I  made  no  imputation  upon  anyone’s  capacity,  I 
merely  pointed  out  what  in  such  a  case — probably  the  heaviest  any 
judges  of  vegetables  have  ever  had  to  encounter  in  November — a  great 
responsibility  rested  upon  whosoever  undertook  the  task  of  making  the 
awards,  especially  that  the  competitors  will  no  doubt,  from  what  I  learn, 
comprise  men  who  are  not  only  the  leading  growers  and  exhibitors,  but 
are  the  very  keenest  of  critics. 

[2  Judging  such  vegetables  as  will  be  presented  then  requires  as  high 
capacity  as  does  the  judging  of  anything  staged  at  any  time.  It  may  I 
show  how  little  I  was  actuated  by  any  dishonorable  motive,  such  as  ' 


this  anonymous  correspondent  imputes,  when  I  lay  that  long  since  I  was 
asked  whether  I  would,  as  last  year,  undertake  the  superintendeace  of 
the  vegetable  part  of  the  November  exhibition,  and  I  promised  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  the  bread  from  the 
mouth  of  any  man.  Just  referring  to  the  charge  against  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that  a  few  members  gave 
an  award  to  a  Tomato  that  had  not  been  sent  even  to  the  Drill  Hall,  I 
would  point  out  that  this  was  done  at  Chester,  and  that  at  the  next 
meeting  after  publication  of  this  award  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  I  entered 
a  very  strong  protest  against  this  act,  although  I  stood  alone. 

But  I  drew  attention  to  this  probable  diflSculty  in  relation  to  these 
provincial  visits  of  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  to  the  provinces  in  these 
columns  some  time  since,  and  now  an  irregular  award  such  as  has  been 
referred  to  is  flung  into  the  Council’s  faces.  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
published  that  such  an  award  was  made  by  the  Fruit  Committee, 
because  if  so  it  will  be  a  falsehood.  I  hope  also  so  grave  an  error  will 
never  be  repeated.  Let  the  Council  confine  itself  to  the  awarding  of 
medals  or  to  giving  commendations,  but  certificates  and  awards  of 
merit  should  never  be  granted  except  by  those  properly  and  representa¬ 
tively  constituted  bodies — the  various  Committees. — A.  D. 


WHERE  FIGS  MAY  BE  GROWN. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  attach  quite  as  much  value  to  Figs 
as  I  do  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Not  only  are  they  luscious  and 
wholesome,  but  what  gardeners  have  also  to  bear  in  mind,  they  are 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  dessert,  fruit  by  most  owners  of  large  gardens, 
Royalty  included.  When  a  gardener  is  informed,  as  I  have  been,  that 
the  Figs  sent  up  for  use  at  a  dinner  party  given  in  honour  of  certain 
Royal  personages  were  more  appreciated  than  Pine  Apples,  Grapes,  Melons, 
Peaches,  or  Nectarines,  were  “  cleared  up,”  in  fact,  then  the  conclusion 
may  safely  be  arrived  at  that  he  will  do  well  to  make  provision  for 
growing,  if  possible,  even  more  Figs  than  formerly. 

The  position  assigned  to  Figs  by  the  framers  of  the  much  belauded 
judging  code  of  the  R. H.3.,  does  not  affect  the  case,  and  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  it  altogether.  That  there  are  Figs  and  Figs  I  readily  admit. 
They  may  be  delicious,  and  they  may  be  uneatable.  Much  depends 
upon  cultivation,  but  when  we  see  a  fruit  cracking  its  skin,  exuding  dew 
drops  at  the  point,  and  so  tender  that  it  will  scarcely  bear  handling, 
then  we  have  something  more  than  sugar  and  water.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  all  other  fruits,  the  quality  in  most  instances  being  largely 
determined  by  good,  indifferent,  or  poor  cultivation. 

Those  who  construct  houses  largely  or  solely  for  the  cultivation  of 
Figs,  deriving  their  earliest  supplies  from  trees  in  pots,  naturally  experi¬ 
ence  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  long  and  continuous  supply  of 
superior  fruit.  It  must  be  a  poor  grower  who  fails  badly  with  Figs  under 
such  favourable  circumstances  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
gardens  thus  well  furnished.  In  many  instances  makeshift  practices 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  or  no  Figs  be  grown  under  glass,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  paper. 

One  time-honoured  custom  has  been  to  plant  Figs  at  the  back  of 
vineries,  but  we  see  less  of  this  than  formerly,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  modern  three-quarter  span  being  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
trees  against  the  back  walls.  All  the  while  the  Vines  only  cover  a 
portion  of  the  roof,  or  say  for  the  first  four  years  with  most  gardeners, 
the  Fig  trees  get  a  fair  share  of  sunshine  or  enough  to  keep  the  wood 
firm  and  fruitful,  but  it  is  not  many  Figs  that  ripen  on  the  trees  after 
the  roof  is  wholly  covered.  Sometimes  the  trees  are  trained  from  the 
wall  up  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  here  they  will  continue  to  bear  well, 
always  provided  they  are  not  crowded  and  young  hard  wood  is  annually 
laid  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  freely  cut  out  directly  after  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the  branches  against  the  wall 
to  give  ripe  fruit,  but  even  if  Fig  trees  against  back  vinery  walls  do  not 
fruit  they  yet  present  an  ornamental  appearance,  and  1  would  prefer  to 
see  them  there  rather  than  bare  walls. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Figs  should  not  be  associated  with 
Grapes  oftener  than  they  used  to  be  even,  only  in  a  different  manner. 
Span-roofed  vineries  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  especially  among 
market  growers,  and  if  these  run  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 
a  portion  of  a  west  roof  could  be  devoted  to  Figs  and  the  rest  to  Grapes. 
Should  the  house  be  well  heated  and  forced  then  two  good  crops  of  Figs, 
the  first  in  June  and  the  rest  in  August  and  September,  would  be  had, 
while  if  little  or  do  fire  heat  were  used  then  only  one  crop,  this  ripening 
in  August,  would  be  obtained.  Fig  trees  might  also  share  the  fronts  of 
ordinary  lean-to  houses  with  Vines,  taking  the  precaution  to  keep  the 
roots  well  separated  by  means  or  a  4^-inch  brick  wall  set  in  cement,  or 
otherwise  the  Figs  will  get  the  best  of  it. 

If  there  is  a  hot  corner  in  a  Peach  house,  that  would  be  found  an 
excellent  position  for  a  Fig  tree.  They  also  succeed  well  against  the 
back  walls,  especially  if  the  Peach  trees  along  the  front  are  trained 
over  a  semicircular  trellis,  and  not  up  the  roof.  Some  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  Brown  Turkey  I  have  yet  seen  were  grown  against  the  back 
wall  of  an  unbeated  Peach  house,  and  in  favourable  seasons  an  excellent 
second  crop  was  obtained  in  the  autumn,  Many  ranges  of  bouses  have 
a  central  compartment  narrower  and  higher  than  the  rest  to  admit  of  a 
front  entrance.  These  have  long  been  devoted  to  Fig  culture,  but  there 
are  many  more  of  them  that  might  be  similarly  utilised.  At  the  outset, 
trees  against  the  back  wall  as  well  as  the  front  and  roof  would  produce 
good  crops,  and  all  should  be  retained  even  after  the  whole  of  the  roof 
has  been  covered  with  bearing  wood. 
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Trees  trained  thinly  over  roofs  may  not  always  prove  quite  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  extra  well  managed  trees  in  potf,  but  they  invariably 
surpass  those  trained  up  walls  or  grown  as  bush  trees.  They  also 
succeed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  I  have  recently  met  with 
what  to  me  is  an  exceptional  case.  At  Badminton,  Figs,  in  common 
with  other  choice  fruit,  are  in  great  request,  and  Mr.  Nash  endeavours 
to  meet  this  demand  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  conveniences  at 
his  command.  Part  of  a  west  roof  in  a  span-roofed  plant  house  has 
for  several  years  past  been  thinly  covered  with  a  Fig  tree,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  decided  to  extend  it  through  the  partition 
to  a  plant  stove  adjoining.  This  move  has  also  turned  out  successfully, 
and  when  I  saw  the  tree  recently  it  had  covered  about  one-third  of 
the  roof.  Excellent  dishes  of  fruit  are  gathered  tiom  it  late  in  May, 
and  subsequently  the  branches  may  be  said  to  be  in  almost  continuous 
bearing  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  Late  in  September  there  were 
most  delicious  ripe  Figs  for  gathering,  and  the  young  wood  seemed 
to  be  crowded  with  successional  fruit,  the  greater  portion  of  it  promising 
to  ripen. 

On  questioning  Mr,  Nash  as  to  th©  effect  of  keeping  that  portion  of 
the  tree  in  a  moist  heat,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent 
a  natural  rest  taking  place,  the  branches  shedding  their  leaves  in  due 
course.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  roots  are  wholly  confined  to 
a  border  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  that  would  be  in  favour  of  resting. 
Why  then  should  not  more  plant  stoves  have  their  roofs  thinly  clothed 
with  Fig  branches-?  They  would  afford  suflacient,  but  not  too  much, 
shade  to  the  plants  underneath,  obviating  the  necessity  for  blinds,  while 
the  leaves  would  fall  before  the  days  become  very  short.  At  Badminton 
the  Crotons,  Dracjenas,  Pandanuses,  Palms,  and  the  other  usual  occu¬ 
pants  of  plant  stoves  looked  happy  enough,  and  stouter,  firmer  short- 
jointed  Fig  growth  could  not  possibly  be  found  under  glass. 

Fig  trees  are  decidedly  of  noble  growth,  and  might  therefore  be  also 
trained  up  conservatory  roofs,  combining  the  ornamental  with  the 
useful.  In  this  instance  they  could  be  planted  in  inside  borders,  but  if 
I  intended  to  cover  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove  with  Fig  growth  a  restricted 
outside  root-run  would  be  afforded.  There  is  no  comparison  b^ween 
the  fruit  ripened  under  glass  and  that  gathered  from  trees  against  the 
sunniest  open  walls,  and  the  seconu  crop  fruits,  if  smaller,  are  yet 
superior  in  point  of  quality  to  those  produced  earlier  in  the  season.  It 
is  not  often  that  house-grown  fruit,  properly  ripened,  fails  to  please,  but 
the  taste  has  frequently  to  be  acquired  for  Figs  ripened  in  the  open. 

For  this  article  to  be  sufficiently  instructive  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  varieties  of  Figs,  and  a  few  of  the  most  important  cultural 
details  to  be  observed.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  write  confidently 
about  any  of  the  newer  varieties,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  find  one  that  equals,  to  say  nothing  of  surpassing, 
the  good  old  Brown  Turkey  as  an  all-round  Fig.  It  succeeds  admirably 
either  in  pots  or  borders,  can  be  forced  hard  or  grown  without  the  aid 
of  fire  heat,  crops  heavily  and  continuously.  The  fruit  are  of  good  size, 
not  BO  liable  to  split  prematurely  as  are  others  that  could  be  named,  and 
the  quality  cannot  be  beaten.  Of  wbat  other  variety  of  fruit  can  so 
much  be  truthfully  said  ?  If  an  addition  had  to  be  made  to  the  list  to 
be  cultivated  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Ischias,  White  Mar¬ 
seilles,  or  other  smaller  varieties,  rather  than  Brunswick,  Castle  Kennedy, 
or  large  sorts,  as  these  are  either  shy  bearers  or  poor  in  quality,  Negro 
Largo  succeeds  well  when  the  roots  are  much  restricted,  and  the  quality 
is  good. 

Wholly  confining  the  roots  to  pots  does  not  often  answer  well ;  but  if 
space  is  limited,  or  if  the  trees  must  be  turned  out  of  the  houses  in  the 
autumn,  allowing  the  roots  to  spread  out  from  the  drainage  holes  and 
over  the  sides  of  pots  into  turves  or  loamy  compost  serves  to  sustain  the 
trees  in  a  fairly  vigorous  and  productive  state,  the  trees  not  suffering 
greatly  from  the  loss  of  most  of  these  roots.  For  those  to  be  planted 
out  there  must  be  no  rich  extensive  borders — such  as  Grape  Vines  are 
supposed  to  require— constructed,  these  promoting  a  gross,  unfruitful 
habit  of  growth.  The  most  profitable  outdoor  trees  that  I  have  ever 
seen  had  in  one  instance  to  root  in  an  open  stable  yard,  or  a  continuation 
of  a  coach  road.  In  the  same  district  another  set  of  trees  of  great  size 
were  rooting  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  the  Shakespeare  Cliff, 
Dover,  and  formed  with  the  chalky  soil  brought  down  from  those  cliffs 
in  “  trug  ”  baskets.  Those  trees  formed  extra  stout,  short-jointed  wood 
which  invariably  fruited  freely,  and  there  was  very  little  superfluous 
growth  to  cut  out. 

■  The  roots  of  those  to  be  cultivated  under  glass  should  also  be  confined 
to  comparatively  small,  not  over-rich,  solid  borders,  composed,  say,  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  brown  or  yellow  loam  to  one  each  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  or  chalk  and  decayed  manure,  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  also 
doing  good  service.  Figs,  however,  must  not  be  starved  at  the  roots.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  abundance  of  root  fibres  in  a  close  compass,  and  these 
must  have  water  and  liquid  manure  freely  and  often.  They  are  very 
hungry  rooted,  and  more  than  a  match  for  the  roots  of  any  other  fruit 
trees  or  Vines  that  might  unwisely  be  associated  with  them. 

The  top  growth  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  as  much  sunshine  as 
possible.  Thin  training  is  equally  essential.  The  heaviest  crops  of  fine 
fruit  are  given  by  those  branches  trained  perfectly  clear  of  each  other, 
and  no  greater  mistake  than  crowding  the  shoots  so  that  they  overlap 
each  other  can  well  be  made  in  Fig  culture.  It  is  during  the  growing 
period  when  the  thinning  of  growths  should  take  place.  If  it  is  left  till 
the  winter  the  shoots  reserved  will  be  too  soft  to  be  fruitful,  and  severe 
pruning  further  results  in  the  production  of  a  superabundance  of  sappy 
wood.  Trees  or  bushes  with  clear  stems,  removing  all  sucker  growth, 
are  to  be  preferred,  but  are  not  absolutely  indispensable.— 
W.  IGQULDKN. 


WINTER  PRUNING. 

Of  the  period  from  fruit  bushes  and  trees  assuming  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  or  other  autumnal  tints  indicative  of  speedy  fall,  to  the 
swelling  of  the  buds,  there  must  be  some  conflict  of  views,  or  no 
principles  involved  as  regards  the  proper  time  of  performing  the  operations 
comprised  under  the  heading,  such  as  thinning,  removing  or  shortening 
growtus  of  the  preceding  season  or  seasons  for  pruning  as  carried  on  at 
different  times  and  in  divers  manners.  But  there  must  be  a  right  time 
and  proper  mode  of  performing  the  essential  operations  of  pruning  in 
order  to  secure  the  form  of  bush  or  tree  desired,  maintain  it  in  symme¬ 
trical  shape,  prevent  crossing  and  crowding  of  growths,  and  promote 
the  production  of  remunerative  crops  of  fruit.  These  conditions  imply 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  subject,  for  the  unhealthy  cannot  produce  fine 
clear  skinned  fruit,  while  the  weakling  and  exuberant  cumber  the 
ground.  The  health  of  the  bush  or  tree  and  its  production  of  fruit 
depends  on  certain  conditions  of  soil,  situation  and  cultivation.  In  the 
latter  is  included  the  operation  of  pruning,  which  is  a  very  wide  subject, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  will  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  knife,, 
saw,  secateur  and  spade  from  the  time  the  leaves  assume  their  autumnal 
hues  and  the  swelling  of  the  buds  in  the  spring. 

First  comes  the  operation  in  connection  with  the  lifting  and  planting 
of  bushes  and  trees.  The  heads  correspond  to  the  roots,  and  vice  versa. 
If  the  head  consists  of  strong  and  long  growths  the  roots  will  be  pro¬ 
portionately  elongated,  deep  striking  and  far  reaching,  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  the  fibrelets  feeding  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  collar.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  lifting  such  bush  or 
tree  the  whole,  or  nearly,  of  the  fibry  roots  are  left  in  the  soil,  and 
the  root  system  is  reduced  to  one-third  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
head.  This  is  a  common  case  with  bushes  or  trees  not  recently  trans¬ 
planted,  and  especially  standard  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Pear  on  free  stocks, 
the  roots  not  being  more,  frequently  less,  in  number  than  the  main 
branches,  and  at  most  half,  commonly  two-thirds  their  length.  Such  is 
the  case  under  careful  and  general  lifting.  There  are  worse  examples — 
trees  with  a  lot  of  top  and  little  bottom — mere  stumps  of  unbranched 
fibreless  roots,  and  these  much  dried  by  exposure  in  the  market  places. 

Now  when  the  bush  or  tree  was  intact  it  required  all  its  roots  to 
imbibe  nutriment  in  solution  from  the  soil  for  the  support  of  its  head 
during  the  growing  season.  How,  then,  is  a  tree  denuded  of  two-thirds- 
of  its  roots,  and  those  parts  the  most  active  in  imbibing  the  soil  waters, 
to  supply  itself  with  nourishment  in  the  season  after  planting  for  the 
support  of  the  existent  head  ?  Growth  in  such  case  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  but  a  feeble  pushing  of  growth  and 
development  of  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  matter  stored  in  the  tree 
before  lifting  and  transferred  with  it  to  the  planting  station,  for  the 
meagre  roots  can  do  no  more  than  imbibe  soil  water  sufficient  for  the- 
development  of  the  cambium,  and  Insure  its  utilisation  for  the  pushing 
of  new  growths.  Such  growths  are  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the 
tree  to  form  calluses  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and  from  this 
cellular  matter  push  roots  into  the  soil.  These  usually  supply  sufficient 
.  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stubby  growths  and  their  small  leaves. 
Such  tree  has  received  a  severe  check  by  the  disproportion  of  the  roots 
to  the  head,  and  in  consequence  concentrates  its  energies  on  fruit- 
producing  buds,  forming  spurs  along  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  and  in 
the  following  season  may  produce  a  profusion  of  fruit,  the  branches 
hanging,  as  the  saying  goes,  “  like  ropes  of  Onions.”  But,  in  such  case, 
where  is  the  growth  of  shoot  and  spur  essential  for  the  tree’s  continuance 
in  bearing  7  Another  year  must  elapse  before  the  tree  has  got  sufficient 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  is  provided  with  ramifications  for  imbibing  nutrition 
for  the  support  of  a  similar  crop,  with  provision  made  for  enlargement 
of  the  head  and  continuance  of  the  fertility. 

Thus  three  years  are  required  for  the  tree  to  recover  its  equilibrium 
of  top  and  bottom,  when  only  it  may  be  considered  firmly  established, 
and  nothing  is  gained  in  that  time  but  an  early  fruiting  habit,  which  is 
frequently  lost  directly  the  tree  gets  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  and  produces 
nothing  but  leaves  for  an  indefinite  period.  This,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  management.  If  the  soil  be  of  such 
character  as  to  induce  a  fibrous  root  formation,  the  growths  above 
the  ground  will  be  stout  and  fruit  production  progressively  increase  with 
the  years  until  the  tree  reaches  its  best  period,  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
nutrition  and  continuance  in  health  for  profitableness  or  otherwise.. 
But  if  the  soil  be  of  a  loose  and  rich  nature  the  roots  gain  the  mastery 
of  the  head,  supply  it  with  more  material  for  elaboration  than  the 
climatic  conditions  admit  of  utilisation,  and  the  growths  become 
exuberant,  sappy,  and  fruitless.  Such  tree  is  a  fitting  subject  for  root- 
pruning — its  roots  must  be  cut,  as  in  the  transplanted,  in  order  to 
concentrate  the  energies  on  reproduction,  and  the  soil  made  firm  to 
induce  a  fibrous  root  formation. 

The  other  picture  is  a  tree  with  a  strong  bead  and  two-thirds  of  the 
roots  cut  off  in  lifting  for  transplanting,  and  the  branches  so  reduced  or 
shortened  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  roots.  Who  practises 
this  7  Everybody  likes  something  to  look  at — a  tree  with  a  fine  head,  a 
heap  for  the  money,  and  an  early  return  for  the  outlay.  Well,  foresters 
do  not  practise  it  on  coniferous  trees,  but  they  do  select  Austrian  Pines,. 
Larches  and  Scotch  Firs  for  safe  removal  that  are  either  young  or 
frequently  and  recently  transplanted  in  order  to  have  them  with  roots 
proportionate  to  the  tops,  for  experience  has  proven  that  the  tree  losing 
two-thirds  or  more  of  its  roots  in  removal  is  money  wasted  and  labour  in 
vain.  This  is  the  case  with  all  evergreens,  and  it  applies  to  deciduous 
with  comparatively  equal  force,  for,  though  favoured  by  there  being  no 
parts  of  evaporation — ^the  leaves — as  in  evergreen  trees,  there  comes  a 
time,  and  that  the  most  trying,  as  there  are  few  parts  lor  imbibing  soil 
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water,  when  the  conditioni  are  reversed,  the  deciduous  not  having  leaves 
for  producing  the  matter  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  growth,  whether 
of  roots  or  of  head — namely,  the  assimilated  and  available  matter.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  roots  and  of  growth  in  both  the 
green  and  ripe  wood  catlings,  either  by  means  of  manufacture  by 
chlorophyll  under  the  influence  of  light  steadily  and  persistently,  as  in 
shade,  or  from  stored  matter. 

The  bush  or  tree  with  few  short  and  bare  roots  is  in  degree  only 
different  from  a  cutting.  The  sappy  Osier  will  not  grow,  but  cuttings 
of  most  deciduous  subjects  push  roots  freely  from  the  base  of  ripe  wood 
and  sometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  part  inserted  in  the  soil,  even 
the  stubborn  push  roots  when  inserted  with  a  heel.  The  transplanted  tree 
has  the  stored  matter  in  proportion  to  the  parts  preserved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  but  is  available  in  accordance  with  the  soil  water  transmitted  by 
the  roots  correlatively  with  the  extent  of  the  evaporation.  This  accords 
with  the  external  conditions ;  if  damp  weather  prevail  the  roots  may 
absorb  sufficient  moisture  for  the  translocation  of  the  stored  matter,  and 
it  is  seen  in  new  growth  and  leaves  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dry  the 
•evaporation  from  the  exposed  parts,  especially  the  young  wood,  takes 
all  the  moisture  the  roots  imbibed  from  the  soil  and  there  is  little  or 
no  growth.  In  such  cases  water  is  applied  to  the  soil  freely  in  order  to 
supply  the  plant  with  it  for  evaporation  and  to  prevent  drying  up,  yet 
there  is  no  growth  of  consequence  until  the  weather  changes  or  until 
the  moisture  in  the  plant  itself  is  ample  for  the  full  tension  of  the  cells 
and  the  translocation  of  the  stored  matter.  Hoot  formation  depends 
entirely  on  the  presence  or  manufacture  of  corporate  matter,  and  this 
is  trauslocatable  only  in  the  full  tension  of  the  cells,  whether  upwards 
or  downwards  or  laterally — all  is  a  work  of  diffusion,  not  circulation. 

On  the  last-mentioned  subjects  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge,  suffice  for 
my  present  object  is  that  the  more  abundant  stored  matter  a  plant  con¬ 
tains  in  the  autumn,  the  more  certain  is  it  to  make  a  vigorous  growth 
after  the  period  of  rest.  If  the  root  system  be  left  intact  and  the  head  is 
much  curtailed  an  exuberant  growth  is  the  consequence.  Where  a 
stunted  Laurel  is  cut  down  to  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  it  pushes 
strong  and  healthy  growths  ;  likewise  the  u-nhealthy  looking  Holly  forms 
a  good  head  after  having  its  branches  cut  hard  back,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  every  plant  when  the  root  system  is  in  excess  of  the  part  above 
ground,  and  made  such  by  manipulaiion.  What,  therefore,  must  be  the 
consequences  when  the  conditions  are  reversed  1  Seedlings  transplant 
readily  ;  the  root  system  is  as  large,  and,  in  some  cases,  such  as  Conifers 
and  evergreens,  larger  than  the  top  growth,  while  young  trees,  especially 
the  frequently  and  recently  transplanted,  move  with  great  safety.  Even 
large  trees  of  most  forest  and  ornamental  species,  are  readily  moved 
because,  in  their  early  years,  they  have  been  frequently  transplanted  so 
as  to  induce  a  near  home  branched  root  formation  ;  consequently,  when 
lifted  the  roots  are  but  little  disproportionate  to  the  heads,  and  when 
these  are  regulated  by  cutting  out  crossed  branches,  thinned  when  too 
crowded,  and  irregularities  oi  straggling  growths  shortened,  there  ia  not 
much  difference  relatively  between  the  roots  and  beads.  Such  receive 
some,  but  no  material  check,  as  they  become  established  in  the  first  year 
aud  make  a  good  growth  in  the  following  season. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  root  system  of  bushes  and  trees. 
"Some,  as  the  Thorn  or  Quick,  has  long,  sparingly  fibrous  roots,  and  in 
the  case  of  strong  plants  much  more  top  than  root  when  lifted.  There 
are  two  ways  of  preparing  such  Quicks  for  planting — 1,  Shortening  the 
1  mg  roots  for  facility  of  setting,  and  cutting  back  bruised  to  sound 
ptrts,  the  top  being  retained,  which  gives  considerable  trouble  in  windy 
situations,  as  the  top  is  moved  considerably  and  a  sockel-like  hole  formed 
around  the  stem.  This  has  to  be  closed  or  the  plants  will  not  grow,  and 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  there  is  a  bare  keeping  alive  during  the 
fi-st  season.  If  they  survive,  for  there  are  frequently  great  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  such  plants,  and  become  well  established,  the  tops  may  be  cut 
off  in  the  winter  close  to  or  near  the  ground,  or  sometimes  they  may  be 
left  another  year  or  longer  before  cutting  down,  for  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity  sooner  or  later  in  order  to  secure  a  hedge  with  a  strong  and 
thick  bottom.  2,  Cutting  the  tops  of  the  Quicks  to  within  '6  inches  of 
the  line  they  have  previously  occupied  in  the  ground,  and  trimming  the 
dam^ged  roots  to  sound  parts,  with  the  shortening  of  any  straggling  ones. 
The  root  system  in  this  case  is  larger  than  the  tops,  and  the  consequence 
is  every  plant  pushes  a  number  of  shoots  close  *0  the  ground.  These 
make  growth  during  the  season  according  to  soil  and  other  circumstances, 
becoming,  as  a  rule,  well  established  and  prepared  for  making  a  vigorous 
growth  the  following  year.  If  all  goes  well,  keeping  clean  being  one  of 
the  chief  matters  following  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  by  trenching 
a  fence  of  about  3  feet  height  may  be  had  by  the  fourth  year,  and  thickset 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  By  the  other  plan  five  or  six  years  are 
necessary  to  effect  a  similar  kind  of  hedge. 

Frnit  trees  on  free  stocks  are  like  Quicks — their  roots  are  few,  long, 
and  bare,  for  they  strike  down  and  extend  wide  inquest  of  nourishment 
and  to  obtain  a  powerful  grip  on  the  soil.  They  mean  business — that  is, 
to  grow  first  and  fruit  afterwards,  hence  make  provision  accordingly  for 
attaining  preponderance  in  fruits,  ju>t  as  the  Oak  grasps  the  sustaining 
■clay,  reazaits  majestic  head,  and  becomes  predominant  in  Britain  among 
trees.  Frequent  lifting  is  hateful  to  fruit  trees  on  free  stocks,  hence 
transplanting  is  bat  little  practised,  if  at  all,  from  the  time  they  are  set 
as  stocks  until  their  removal  for  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
This  may  be  at  three  or  four  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  it  means 
-so  long  and  few  roots  near  the  stem  that  not  more  than  one-half,  and 
frequently  not  above  one-third,  of  the  root  system  can  be  retained  on 
the  tree.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  soils  as  regards 
the  root  formation,  and  the  younger  the  tree  the  nearer  its  roots  are  to 
4;be  stem,  the  more  of  them  retained  in  lifting  and  the  better  and 


sooner  it  becomes  established.  This  makes  just  all  the  difference  as' 
regards  the  matter  of  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting.  If  the  tree  has  a 
poor  root  and  a  big  head  the  more  need  of  reducing  the  latter,  but  when 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  amount  of  head  and  extent  of  roots 
lessened  need  arises  for  reducing  the  top. 

The  latter  is  a  happy  state  of  things,  at  which  all  the  great  fruit 
nurserymen  strive  and  in  most  cases  attain,  so  that  the  trees  they  supply 
have  roots  corresponding  to  the  headsi  Such  trees  require  very  little 
pruning,  but  the  straggling  roots  may  be  shortened,  and  the  bruised  or 
j^gged  ends  should  always  be  cut  transversely  to  sound  parts.  As  for 
the  heads,  they  should  have  all  superfluous  shoots  removed,  leaving  only 
the  branches  or  growths  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  symmetrical 
and  open  head,  and  shortening  the  long  and  straggling  in  order  to 
preserve  an  even  balance,  and  secure  growths  at  the  right  places  for 
extension.  In  most  cases  of  good  root  formation,  and  not  old  trees  or 
long  untransplanted,  snch  manipulation  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring 
the  head  into  accordance  with  the  roots,  and  secure  a  certain 
establishment  with  some  growth  in  the  following  season. 

But  when  the  roots  are  few  and  the  head  large,  then  knife  or  saw 
should  be  requisitioned,  reducing  the  head  so  that  it  may  bear  some 
corresponding  relation  in  size  to  the  roots  which  are  to  cater  for  its 
support,  and  remember  that  the  stored  matter  is  not  in  the  twigs  or 
fibrelet»,  but  in  the  cells  of  the  inner  bark  and  outer  layers  of  wood  of 
the  branches,  stem,  and  stout  roots  that  are  thoroughly  matured.  Eh  I 
Sap-wood  always  pushes  soonest  and  strongest,  some  may  say,  bat  where 
does  the  matter  come  from  that  sustains  it  in  develppment  1  Unripe 
wood  is  useless  for  grafts,  because  it  contains  very  little  of  the  essential 
cambium  for  knitting.  Besides,  what  we  want  iu  trees  is  a  solid 
f  jundation,  not  building  on  sap-wood,  which  sooner  or  later  is  infected 
by  canker  or  gumming.  Any  sacrifice  of  head  at  the  beginning  is  soon 
recovered,  and  though  much  condemned  in  recent  years,  is  a  good  old 
plan,  besides  being  the  only  way  to  secure  a  permanently  healthy,  long 
lived,  and  pre-eminently  fruitful  tree  m  the  long  run  on  free  stocks. 

In  the  matter  of  bushes  or  trees  on  dwarfing  stocks,  the  roots  accord 
well  with  the  heads,  but  the  younger  the  tree,  and  the  more  frequently 
it  is  removed  withoi  t  material  prejudice  to  its  extension  and  continu¬ 
ance  in  bearing  the  more  even  is  the  balance  and  greater  safety  in 
transplantation.  Even  in  such  circumstances  there  is  always  somelofs 
of  roots,  therefore  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  in  regulating  anj- 
thing  amiss  in  the  tree’s  symmetry,  thinning  growths  where  too 
crowded,  and  shortening  shoots  to  preserve  an  even  balance  and  provide 
the  growths  in  proper  place  for  furnishing.  Bash  fraits  cannot  have 
too  good  roots,  nor  too  many  of  them.  Big-headed  Currants  or  Goose¬ 
berries  with  next  to  no  roots  are  a  delusion,  but  a  moderately  vigorous 
top  with  roots  nearly  as  large  are  always  safe  for  planting,  and  when 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  two  the  more  the  top  is 
pruned  to  make  it  something  like  the  root  the  better  it  will  grow  after¬ 
wards.  Likewise  a  Raspberry  cane  with  a  bare  stick-like  root  has  a 
poor  chance  of  becoming  established,  as  compared  with  one  of,  perhaps, 
a  quarter  the  size  having  a  bunch  of  fibrous  roots. 

As  to  the  proper  time  of  cutting  the  tops,  some  prefer  to  leave  it 
until  the  swelling  of  the  bads  in  the  spring,  which  may  be  advisable  in 
the  case  of  tender  fruits  and  those  not  having  the  wood  well  ripened; 
but  as  winter  frosts  never  ripen,  but  kill  the  latter,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
decide  upon  what  has  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  planting,  leaving  nothing 
of  which  there  is  question  as  to  hardiness  and  after  utility.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  ia  all  cases  for 
the  heads  of  trees  to  be  adjusted  to  the  roots  before  leaving  the  nursery ; 
but  as  people  will  have  big  things,  though  much  of  it  is  worse  than 
sheer  waste,  it  is  little  use  pointing  to  such  matters,  therefore  we  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  advising  the  early  planting  of  fruit 
bashes  and  trees,  and  the  regulation  of  the  tops,  so  as  to  have  some 
correlation  to  the  roots,  either  before  setting,  or  at  some  time  preceding 
the  swelling  of  the  bads  or  the  setting  in  of  dry  winds,  and  so  prevent 
their  evaporating  what  little  life  there  is  in  them  away.— -G.  Abbey. 

fTo  be  continued.! 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

"Vlnea.— Early  Forced  Vines  ia  Pots. — In  order  to  have  a  supply  of 
thin-skinned  fresh  ripe  Grapes  early  ia  tbe  spring,  the  Vines  should  be 
started  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  November.  Of  many  varieties 
tried,  we  have  not  found  any  to  surpass  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  aud  Black  Hamburghs.  Madresfield  Court  is  the  best  of  tbe 
Muscats  for  early  forcing,  and  well  done  brings  handsome  returns  from 
the  salesmen.  The  great  stumbling  block  in  forcing  Vines  in  pots  is 
overcropping,  the  berries  not  attaining  the  size  and  perfection  of  colour 
and  finish  so  essential  to  their  high  appreciation.  Where  bottom  heat 
can  be  given  to  start  the  Vines  they  will  break  and  grow  freely.  It 
is  advisable  to  stand  the  pots  on  pedestals  formed  of  loose  bricks  so 
that  the  rims  are  slightly  higher  than  tbe  pit  edge,  and  so  that  the  pots 
will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  which  should  be  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and 
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3  feet  deep.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  being  placed  in  to  fill  the  pit,  a 
gentle  warmth  will  be  afforded  the  Vines,  and  the  roots  wiU  pass  from 
the  pots  into  tbe  leaves,  drawing  support  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the 
Vines,  swelling  and  perfectine  of  the  Grapes,  The  temperature  at  the 
roots  ought  not  to  exceed  75°,  and  it  is  better  to  commence  with  it  at 
65°,  and  increase  the  warmth  as  the  growth  advances.  In  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°  is  suitable  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  then  gradually  increase  it  to  60°  or  65°  when  they  are  breaking, 
allowing  an  advance  from  sun  heat  of  10°  to  15°.  The  canes  should  be 
depressed  to  a  horizontal  position  to  secure  the  buds  pushing  regularly. 
Damp  tbe  canes  morning  and  afternoon,  and  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist, 
but  avoid  making  it  very  wet. 

Early  Forced  Flanted-ovt  Vines. — In  order  to  have  ripe  Grapes 
with  certainty  by  the  early  part  of  April,  the  Vines  should  be  started 
by  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  not.  however,  advisable  to  start 
permanently  planted  Vines  so  early  where  there  is  convenience  for 
growing  some  in  pots,  as  very  early  forcing  is  a  great  strain  on  the 
energies  of  the  Vines  through  their  having  to  make  their  growth  at  the 
dullest  period  of  the  year  and  to  rest  at  the  hottest,  while  there  is  danger 
that  the  foliage  may  collapse  from  attacks  of  red  spider  or  mature  and 
fall  too  early,  thus  causing  the  buds  that  are  intended  to  furnish  tbe 
succeeding  year’s  crop  of  Grapes  to  start  into  growth  at  the  time  the 
Vines  should  be  dormant.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  retaining 
some  lateral  growths  as  an  outlet  for  the  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and 
will  not  do  any  harm  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
free  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  principal  leaves.  These  laterals  should 
be  removed  gradually  from  late  August  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  being 
pruned  by  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  September,  and  they  will  not 
bleed,  nor  the  buds  be  started  into  growth,  the  house  being  kept  cool 
and  dry. 

The  Vines  intended  for  starting  at  the  time  named  must  be  attended 
to  for  pruning,  if  not  already  done,  also  those  intended  to  be  started  in 
December  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  so  as  to  give  the 
Vines  a  few  weeks’  rest.  Outside  borders — a  great  mistake  where  early 
forcing  is  practised — should  be  protected  from  autumn  rains  by  a  good 
covering  of  dry  leaves,  with  a  litter  to  prevent  the  leaves  blowing  about, 
is  an  effective  protection  from  frost,  and  the  borders  need  not  be 
covered  until  they  are  well  moistened  by  the  autumn  rains,  yet  before 
they  become  soddened  and  much  reduced  in  temperature.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  tbe  Vines  dressed  with  an  insecticide. 
Where  there  has  been  any  mildew  or  fungus  pests  wash  the  rods  with  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  1  lb.  of  copperas  to  1  gallon  of 
water,  using  a  brush,  Limewasb  tbe  walls,  adding  a  handful  of  sulphur 
to  each  pailful  of  limcwasb,  having  previously  moistened  it  and  formed 
a  paste  by  admixture  with  skim  milk.  Kemovethe  remains  of  mulchings 
and  the  loose  surface  soil,  supplying  fresh  turfy  loam,  and  sprinkle  on 
every  square  yard  a  good  handful  (about  4  ozs )  of  some  approved 
fertiliser.  This,  if  not  washed  in,  should  be  roughed  under  by  means  of 
a  fork. 

dUidseason  lionises. — Black  Hamburgh  and  other  descrintions  of  thin- 
skinned  black  Grapes  have  the  colour  taken  out  of  them  by  hanging, 
and  can  only  be  lessened  by  keeping  a  good  spread  of  foliage  or  drawing 
a  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  over  the  roof  lights.  The  latter  is  the 
preferable  plan,  as  lateral  growths  interfere  with  light  to  the  principal 
leaves,  and  the  free  access  of  air  so  desirable  for  preventing  damp  anu  to 
secure  the  maturing  of  the  wood.  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  cut  may  have  the  growths  cut  back  to  a  few  joints  above  the  buds, 
first  curtailing  the  laterals  and  then  cutting  back  the  main  growths. 
This  insures  the  basal  buds  becomiug  plumper,  while  the  freer  access  of 
light  and  air  affects  the  wood  favourably.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is 
necessary  to  expel  damp  where  Grapes  are  hanging,  with  a  little  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries,  a  gentle 
warmth  in  tbe  hot- water  pipes  being  necessary  when  the  external  air  is 
damp  and  cold,  but  the  wood  being  ripe  and  the  growth  matured  it  will 
suffice  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  the  cooler  by  day  the  house 
is  kept  the  longer  will  the  Grapes  keep  plump.  Vines  that  have  not  the 
wood  ripe  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  this  must  be  continued 
until  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  point.  Keep  the  laterals  well  in  check, 
not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  chief  growths. 

Late  Grapes. — Where  the  Vines  were  started  in  March  and  aided  in 
the  spring  by  fire  beat,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  the  Grapes  will 
be  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  much  better  than  having  to  maintain  a 
forcing  temperature  after  October  comes  in  to  secure  the  ripening  of  tbe 
fruit  and  the  maturity  of  the  growths.  In  the  latter  case  the  tempera¬ 
ture  must  not  be  less  than  70°  to  75°  by  day  and  65°  at  night,  falling  5° 
through  the  night,  allowing  an  advance  to  80°  or  86°  from  sun  heat, 
continuing  this  until  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and  the  wood  brown  and  hard. 
The  fruit  being  thoroughly  ripe,  in  which  state  only  can  Grapes  be 
expected  1o  keep  satisfactorily,  and  the  wood  thoroughly  matured,  all 
sprays  or  laterals  may  be  removed  by  degrees  down  to  the  main  buds, 
ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Fire  heat  will  only  be 
necessary  bo  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  50°,  a  gentle  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  and  a  “  crack"  of  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  is 
necessary  to  prevent  moisture  being  condensed  on  the  berries,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  is  very  liable  to  “spot"  and 
decay  at  the  sbank  in  dull  moist  periods,  particularly  in  a  confined 
atmosphere  ;  but  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  55°  after  the  Grapes 
are  thoroughly  ripened.  To  prevent  dust  falling  or  setting  on  the  berries 
raking  the  borders  or  sweeping  the  pathways  must  not  be  practised. 
Mats  or  clean  dry  straw  laid  on  the  inside  borders  will  to  some  extent 
prevent  evaporation,  assist  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  prevent 


the  soil  cracking.  The  outside  borders  must  be  covered,  especially  io 
the  case  of  thin-skinned  G'apes,  if  the  fruit  is  to  keep  well.  Glass  lights 
are  best,  tarpaulin  over  dry  bracken  excellent,  and  a  good  thatch  of  dry 
bracken  or  straw  is  very  serviceable. 

Young  Vines. —  In  the  case  of  these  having  a  disposition  to  continue 
growing  to  a  late  period  stopping  the  laterals  moderately  will  check  it, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  be  facilitated  by  a  high  temperature  and 
dry  atmosphere  by  day,  shutting  off  the  heat,  and  keeping  the  ventilators 
open  at  night.  In  other  cases  the  laterals  should  be  gradually  reduced- 
down  to  the  principal  leaves,  especially  in  the  case  of  supernumeraries 
intended  to  produce  fruit  next  season,  the  laterals  in  this  instance  being 
cut  away  close  to  the  canes,  and  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of= 
maturing  the  Vines  may  be  shortened  to  the  length  desired  for  fruiting. 
The  early  pruning  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  buds,  and  there  is  time 
for  the  wounds  to  become  healed  or  dried,  so  that  there  is  not  any  danger 
of  bleeding  ;  but  to  prevent  that  the  cuts  may  bj  carefully  dressed  with 
styptic,  patent  knotting,  or  best  French  polish. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Carnations  and  Plcotees. — A  showery  season  has  been  favourable 
to  tbe  rooting  of  the  layers  generally,  and  abundance  of  strong  plants- 
ought  now  to  be  available.  Newly  rooted  plants  of  choice  varieties,  as 
a  rule,  are  potted  and  stored  in  cold  pits  and  dry  frames,  though 
whether  in  many  cases  they  would  not  do  better  planted  out  is  a  moot 
point.  Supposing  the  layers  are  plentiful,  both  plans  might  well  be- 
resorted  to,  a  failure  being  thereby  guarded  against,  and  it  may  be  the- 
foundation  of  a  greater  success  than  usual  be  laid.  Those  to  be  potted 
should  be  separated  from  the  parent  plants  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  be  given  well  drained  3-inch,  or  rather 
larger  sizes  if  need  be,  and  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  a  little  old  Mush¬ 
room  bed  manure,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Pot  rather  firmly,  water, 
and  set  in  frames  near  to  the  glass.  During  the  winter  they  ought  to 
have  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  on  no  account  to  be  subjected  to 
much  fire  heat,  mats  and  other  covarings  being  the  best  safeguards  against 
severe  frosts. 

Plantlngr  out  Carnations. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
either  seedlings  or  plants,  raised  from  cuttings  or  by  layering,  into  their 
flowering  quarters.  A  damp  or  low  position  does  not  suit  them.  They 
thrive  best  in  slightly  raised  beds,  to  the  soil  of  which  has  been  freely 
added  a  good  thickness  of  sandy  loam  and  a  little  short  sweet  manuie. 
These  beds  ought  really  to  have  been  prepared  for  eome  time  previous  to 
planting,  in  order  that  the  soil  should  be  well  sweetened  and  pulverised. 
Nor  should  planting  be  attempted  in  wet  weather,  as  it  is  of  importance- 
that  the  soil  be  well  pressed  about  the  roots  without  causing  it  to  bind 
badly.  Slightly  raised  beds  6  feet  wide  may  hold  five  rows  of  plants  pot 
out  about  12  inches  apart.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugn, 
frequently  stirring  among  the  plants  serving  to  keep  these  down,  and  if 
the  frosts  loosen  the  plants,  as  they  often  do,  then  must  the  soil  be  es- 
often  pressed  about  the  roots  again.  Much  of  this  upheaving  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  prevented  by  mulching  the  beds  with  either  leaf  soil,  spent  tan, 
or  old  Mushroom  bed  manure. 

Pinks. — These  also  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  directly  they  are 
sufficiently  well  rooted  to  bear  removal  with  a  trowel.  Raised  beds  may 
well  be  fi  rmed  for  trees,  the  soil  being  prepared  much  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Carnations.  A  distance  of  9  inches  apart  is  ample.  New 
plantations  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  the  very  old  beds  producing 
a  larger  number  of  flowers  perhaps,  but  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
They  do  not  fill  up  so  rapidly  as  do  Carnations,  and  a  bed  may  be  said  to 
be  at  its  best  when  about  three  years  old.  If  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  root  a  number  of  cuttings  for  planting  out  now,  old  plants  may  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  divisions,  whether  furnished  with  roots  or  not, 
be  deeply  dibbled  out  into  well  prepared  soil.  All  should  be  sunk  well 
up  to  tbe  young  leaves,  the  plants  rarely  doing  well  if  any  portion  oF 
the  old  stems  are  exposed. 

Pansies.— Seedlings  grow  and  flower  the  most  freely,  and  if  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  put  out  into  raised  beds  before  wintry 
weather  sets  in  the  chances  are  a  grand  display  will  be  had  early  next 
season.  Plants  raised  from  either  seed  sown  or  cuttings  inserted  at  this 
late  date  ought  to  remain  under  glass  till  the  spring,  and  these  will 
afford  an  early  summer  display.  Pansy  cuttings  root  very  freely,  anrk 
now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  them,  these  being  selected  from  young 
flowerless  shoots,  and  otherwise  treated  similarly  to  what  will  be  advised 
in  the  case  of  Violas. 

Bedding  Violas.— Of  late  years  this  beantifnl  class  of  bedding  plants 
has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  several  charming  varieties,  and  seeing 
how  easily  many  hundreds  can  be  wintered  with  very  little  pi-otection- 
they  ought  to  be  even  more  extensively  grown  than  they  now  are.  Tne 
simplest  way  of  raising  and  wintering  the  requisite  stock  is  to  prepare- 
garden  frames  for  their  reception.  If  these  are  shallow  they  may  be  set 
on  an  old  hotbed,  or  a  bed  may  be  formed  of  exhausted  heatii  g 
materials,  no  bottom  heat  whatever  being  either  required  or  desirable^ 
Some  rough  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  or  enough  to  bring  the 
5  inches  of  sifted  sandy  soil  placed  on  the  top  of  it  well  up  to  the  gla^s. 
Deep  frames  can  be  set  on  bricks  or  flower  pots  at  each  corner,  a  few 
barrowloads  of  old  heating  material  being  placed  firmly  in  the  bottom ^ 
and  then  rough  and  fine  soil  on  the  top,  finishing  off  in  this  and  tbe 
other  case  with  a  surfacing  of  sand.  Tbe  best  cuttings  are  those  just 
springing  from  tbe  centres  of  the  old  plants,  and  failing  these  the  tops 
of  old  growths  will  do  nearly  as  well.  Shorten  to  about  3  inches  in 
length,  and  insert  them  that  distance  apart  each  way  all  over  the  bed.. 
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A  watering  should  be  given,  the  light*  put  ©n,  kept  shaded  in  bright 
weather,  and  clo»e  for  some  time,  abundance  of  air  being  given  after 
they  have  commenced  to  form  roots.  A  very  little  protection  will 
suffice  to  preserve  them  from  severe  frosts. 

Calceolarias. — The?e  have  done  good  service  this  season,  and 
abundance  of  good  cuttings  are  to  be  had.  The  firmest  or  most 
short-jointed  fiowerless  shoots  ought  to  be  selected  for  making  into 
cuttings,  the  soft  undergrowth  being  discarded  as  much  as  possible. 
Cut  just  below  the  third  joint,  and  trim  off  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves. 
In  most  other  respects  Calceolarias  ought  to  be  treated  very  similarly  to 
Violas,  no  bottrm  heat  being  given  them.  Not  being  so  hardy  they  will 
require  more  protection  during  the  winter.  If  a  few  dozen  plants  only 
are  needed  these  may  either  be  rooted  and  winter*  d  in  hand-lights  or  in 
boxes  kept  in  cold  frames.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  is  alike  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  all  for  bedding  purposes,  but 
even  this  must  not  be  unduly  coddled,  fire  heat,  unless  a  little  only  is 
turned  on  in  cold  weather,  being  most  injurious  to  this  class  of  plants. 
Calceolaria  cuttings  may  be  put  in  any  time  before  December,  but  if 
long  delayed  severe  frosts  might  spoil  them. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Spring-  Cabbage. — These  have  grown  well  since  they  were  planted 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  first  planted  are  now  ready  for 
earthing.  Some  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  this  operation,  but  it 
keeps  the  plants  firm,  and  prevents  their  shaking  about  in  the  wind, 
which  they  otherwise  do  when  the  heads  become  heavy.  They  are  also 
more  hardy  and  robust  in  winter  if  the  roots  are  growing  in  a  firm  soil, 
and  before  earthing  tread  round  eh'ch  plant  until  the  soil  is  as  firm  as  a 
road.  This  we  have  frequently  proved  is  a  sure  way  of  securing  compact 
plants,  which  are  always  the  most  desirable. 

Xiate  Kidney  Beans.— Some  late  rows  that  are  beginning  to  form 
pods  will  prove  uselul  in  October  and  November  if  they  escape  frost. 
Those  that  have  been  bearing  all  the  season  are  of  little  use  for  a  late 
supply.  Late  Dwarf  Beans  in  the  open  that  are  about  to  flower  must 
have  frames  and  glass  lights  placed  over  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
protected.  Place  the  lights  over  them  every  night  and  when  it  is  wet, 
but  remove  them  on  fine  days.  If  the  plants  are  crowded  they  will  hold 
too  much  moisture  amongst  the  leaves  to  fruit  well,  and  some  of  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  avoid  crowding.  Where  Kidney  Beans  are 
desired  at  Christmas  a  quantity  of  seed  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  should  be  sown 
in  small  pots  at  once.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  let  them  remain 
there  until  they  are  ready  for  transferring  into  larger  pots,  and  then 
place  them  into  a  warmer  pit  or  house  where  the  atmt  sphere  is  not  too 
close. 

Young  Potatoes  In  Winter. — It  is  surprising  that  those  who 
devote  much  attention  to  the  production  of  choice  vegetables  in  and 
out  of  season  do  not  grow  Potatoes  more  generally  for  a  supply  at 
Christmas.  La'-t  October  we  made  up  a  hotbed  to  hold  a  dozen  lights 
or  frames,  placed  soil  into  them,  planted  early  Potatoes  as  if  it  was  the 
spring  crop,  and  we  had  many  choice  dishes  at  midwinter.  The  position 
must  be  sheltered  and  sunny,  and  the  bed  and  frames  should  stand  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  catch  the  sun  and  escape  damp.  Sharpe’s  Victot  has 
succeeded  well  with  us  in  autumn. 

Saladingr. — The  Lettuce  plants  for  the  winter  supply  are  now 
ready  for  transplanting.  Some  of  them  should  be  placed  into  frames 
at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart,  but  do  not  protect  them  until  it  is 
necessary.  They  will  soon  establish  themselves  in  good  soil,  and 
can  readily  be  protected  from  frost.  At  the  same  time  plant  a  quantity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  wall,  or  anywhere  that  shelter  is  afforded. 
Endive  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  in  mild  localities  a  quantity 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  garden.  Winter  Radishes  of  the  China 
Rose  and  Black  Spanish  types  now  showing  should  be  thinned  to 
2  inches  apart.  Mustard  and  Cress  will  not  grow  in  the  open  now,  and 
must  be  sown  under  protection. 

Winter  Spinach. — We  never  had  this  more  promising.  It  is  a 
useful  winter  vegetable,  but  those  who  have  the  plants  crowded  and 
without  thinning  will  find  it  suffer  much  more  from  frost  than  when  it 
is  thinned  in  good  time,  so  that  each  plant  stands  clear  of  the  other. 
These  will  furnish  more  useful  leaves  than  a  crowd  of  plants. 

Vacant  Ground.— Lifting  Potatoes  and  clearing  of  Peas  and  other 
crops  will  leave  some  vacaut  quarters.  These  are  often  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  old  stems  and  roots  in  the  ground  until  midwinter 
or  later,  but  this  is  a  bad  plan,  and  the  best  way  is  to  clear  all  refuse 
off  or  burn  it  on  the  ground,  and  dig  it  roughly  immediately  afterwards. 
This  gives  the  garden  a  good  appearance,  and  is  also  most  beneficial  to 
the  soil. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Fuchsias. — Place  singly  into  3-inch  pots  cuttings  that  are  well 
rooted,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  they  are 
established.  They  csn  then  be  gradually  hardened  and  placed  on  a  shelf 
where  the  winter  temperature  will  not  fall  below  15°.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  keep  them  slowly  moving,  so  that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
starting  into  growth  early  next  season.  Plants  that  have  flowered  may 
be  stood  outside  to  harden  and  ripen  until  the  approach  of  frost,  when 
they  should  be  sheltered  from  severe  weather  in  a  Peach  house  or  vinery. 
These  plants  are  better  kept  rather  dry  at  their  roots,  and  in  case  of 
heavy  rains  throw  them  on  their  sides. 

French  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  latest  flowering  plants 
may  be  cut  down  without  delay.  Place  the  plants  in  a  frame  and  syringe 
once  or  twice  daily  according  to  the  weather  until  they  break  into 


growth.  Those  that  are  already  established  will  be  belter  on  shelveu- 
where  abundance  of  air  can  be  given  and  where  the  plants  will  be  close - 
to  the  glass.  In  frames  the  atmosphere  is  often  too  moist  for  them,  and- 
they  grow  weakly  and  the  foliage  becomes  spotted.  The  earliest  should 
have  their  shoots  pinched  for  the  last  time.  Where  special  houses- 
cannot  be  devoted  to  these  plants  the  Strawberry  shelves  in  Peach  houses 
will  be  found  a  capital  position.  Any  that  need  potting  must  be 
attended  to  at  once.  The  soil  should  consist  of  fibry  loam,  sand,  and 
one-seventh  of  manure  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  In  addition  we 
use  a  little  soot  and  artificial  manure,  but  very  little  of  the  latter  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  Cuttings  inserted  in  outside  borders  may  be  well 
rooted,  even  if  only  callused  they  can  be  lifted  and  placed  singly  into 
3-inch  pots.  If  well  rooted  place  them  on  a  shelf  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  Let  them  have  a  cool  position,  as  injury  results - 
from  forcing  them  into  growth  by  the  aid  of  heat  or  a  close  atmosphere. 
Those  that  are  not  well  rooted  will  do  so  quickly  in  a  temperature  of 
50°,  but  as  soon  as  roots  are  observed  remove  them  to  cool  airy  quarters. . 
Water  the*  e-  plants  with  care,  too  much  will  ruin  them  at  this  seasoo- 
and  throughout  the  winter  months. 

Ctarysantbemums. — Make  provision  for  housing  them  without 
delay,  they  are  not  safe  outside  after  this  date.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants 
when  placed  under  glass,  and  syringe  the  foliage  freely  at  first.  This  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  plants  can  be  induced  to  retain  their  leaves 
to  the  base.  The  change  from  the  moist  atmosphere  at  night,  which  they 
enjoy  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  too  great  for  them  when  placed  under 
glass  and  subjected  at  once  to  the  drier  conditions  of  those  structures. 
Select  the  plants,  so  that  special  treatment  can  be  given  them  according 
to  the  time  blooms  are  required.  Those  for  very  late  flowering  should  be 
left  outside,  but  arranged  so  that  some  protection  can  be  given  them  in 
case  of  sharp  frosts.  A  temporary  structure,  where  blinds  can  be  drawn 
over  them  at  night,  insures  their  safety  for  a  b  ng  time.  An  open  shed 
in  which  they  can  be  placed  at  night  and  stood  out  again  in  the  morning 
will  also  do  very  well. 

Continue  to  feed  the  plants  carefully,  avoiding  strong  stimulants  ; 
they  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  often  burn  the  foots  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  flowers  fail  to  develop  properly.  Keep  the  roots  active 
until  the  last. 

Vallotas. — These  make  a  beautiful  display  at  this  season  when  grown 
in  quantity.  We  find  they  succeed  best  when  kept  under  glass  the 
whole  year  round.  After  flowering  they  are  returned  to  the  greenhouse 
and  stood  amongst  Azaleas.  Daring  the  winter  they  are  never  allowed 
to  become  dry.  They  are  equally  as  useful  for  decoration  as  Amaryllises, 
and  well  repay  for  care  and  good  treatment.  Keep  the  foliage  clean, 
especially  from  thrips. 

lilllum  candldum. — Throw  off  the  lights  during  favourable  weather, 
but  as  soon  as  severe  weather  arrives  place  them  where  tbe  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  45°,  and  they  will  quickly  commence  to  throw  up 
their  flower  spikes.  L  Hum  Harris!  is  growing  rapidly.  These  need 
some  care  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  up  weakly.  Place  them  for 
the  present  in  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass,  where 
they  can  enjoy  air  day  and  night  when  the  temperature  outside  does  not 
fall  to  freezing  point.  Stand  them  on  some  moisture-holding  material, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  become  dry. 

Azaleas. — Prepare  the  siructure  in  which  these  are  intended  to  be 
wintered.  Clean  the  house  thoroughly.  Tie  and  regulate  climbers  that 
are  on  the  roof  ;  thin  liberally  where  they  have  become  crowded,  so  that 
light  fan  reach  tbe  plants  below.  Wash  the  pots,  and  push  on  the  tying 
of  these  plants  where  tiaired  specimens  are  appreciated.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  delay  the  comp  etion  of  this  work  too  lonsr.  If  tied  at  once  the  shoots 
quickly  assume  a  natural  position  again.  Wash  all  plants  in  a  solution 
of  tobacco  water  if  infested  with  thrips.  Stand  the  plants  on  a  moisture¬ 
holding  base,  and  syringe  them  once  or  twice  daily  to  keep  their  foliage 
*  clean  and  fresh.  No  treatment  is  more  detrimental  to  Azaleas  than  a 
dry  atmosphere. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Storing  Comb  Honey. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  as  much  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Temperature  and  dryness  are  the  two 
chief  factors  to  be  studied.  Doubtless  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
ha-ye  at  various  times  experienced  a  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and 
what  is  more  annoying,  after  obtaining  some  well-finished  sections, 
as  was  the  case  this  year  early  in  the  season,  to  find  on  examining 
them  some  months,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  that 
the  whole  of  them  are  dripping,  although  when  stored  they  were 
apparently  well  sealed  over  ?  This,  I  find,  is  the  objection  many 
shopkeepers  have  of  dealing  in  comb  honey.  I  was  reminded  of 
this  fact  within  the  past  few  days  when  a  neighbouring  bee-keeper 
showed  me  some  sections  that  had  been  stored  in  a  cool  but 
unfortunately  a  damp  place  for  a  few  weeks.  They  were  in  first- 
class  condition  when  removed  from  the  hive,  but  now  they  are 
worthless  from  a  market  point  of  view,  whereas  had  they  been. 
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-3tored  in  a  warm  dry  place  they  would  now  have  been  as  good  as 
when  first  taken  from  the  hive,  making  all  the  difiEerence  in  profit 
■und  lois  in  bee-keeping.J 

It  does  not  matter  so  much  when  only  reqairert  tor  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  even  then  the  flavour  is  not  so  good,  as  the  dripping 
honey  has  a  similar  flavour  to  the  fermented  article.  If  stored  in 
a  room  in  which  there  is  a  fire  occasionally,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  about  50°,  they  will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  a  year  or 
more.  If  kept  in  too  cool  a  place  they  will  in  a  short  space  of  time 
•  become  candied,  and  when  in  this  form  are  very  objectionable.  It 
is,  therefore,  wise  to  guard  against  the  two  extremes.  If  stored  in 
boxes,  each  containing  one  dozen  or  two  dozen  sedtions,  they  will 
be  free  from  dust,  or,  if  placed  on  shelves,  it  is  advisable  to  wrap 
each  section  in  paper  separately,  always  standing  them  in  the  same 
position  they  occupied  in  the  hive.  If  each  section  is  marked  on 
the  top  when  being  removed  from  the  crate  no  mistake  will  be 
made  when  handling  them  afterwards,  and  will  save  a  great  amount 
•^of  trouble. 

Storing  Ettn  Honey.  * 

Although  not  so  important  as  storing  honey  in  the  comb,  still 
some  positions  are  better  than  others.  It  is,  however,  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cooler  the  place  is  in  which  run 
honey  is  stored  the  sooner  will  it  candy.  This  is  not  desirable 
early  in  the  season,  the  majority  of  dealers  preferring  to  have  it  in 
a  liquid  state.  It  can  then  be  bottled  much  more  readily  than 
when  set.  Some  honey  will  become  candied  much  more  readily 
than  others,  notably  that  obtained  from  the  Mustard,  which  will 
become  candied  a  few  days  after  being  extracted. 

I  find  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  requirements  of  many  of  the 
dealers  who  retail  honey  in  small  packages.  A  few  years  ago  several 
of  my  customers  expressed  a  wish  to  have  honey  that  would  not 
become  candied.  This  was  an  easy  matter,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers,  because  if  honey  is  heated  artificially  to 
100°  it  will  always  remain  in  a  liquid  state  ;  but  the  flavour,  1  con¬ 
sider,  is  much  impaired  when  this  process  is  carried  ou^.  By 
making  this  explanation,  and  showing  them  that  if  honey  in  due 
course  became  candied  it  was  a  mark  of  its  genuineness,  the 
difficulty  was  soon  overcome,  and  now  it  is  preferred  during  the 
winter  months  if  it  has  become  candied.  Unripe  honey  will  not 
candy  but  will  ferment,  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  pains- 
'  taking  bee-keeper  to  be  able  to  place  candied  honey  on  the 
market.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  keep  it  in  a  liquid  state 
until  it  is  placed  in  bottles,  jars,  or  large  tins  in  which  it  is  to  be 
marketed.  Keeping  in  a  high  temperature  will  be  the  moit  likely 
means  of  arriving  at  the  desired  end  ;  otherwise  it  does  not  signify, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against  damp.  If  put  up  in  1  lb.  bottles, 
which  is  the  most  common  form  of  retailing  it  at  the  present  time, 
they  may  be  placed  in  boxes  similar  to  sections,  and  will  then  be 
.always  ready  when  required. 

Storing  Spare  Combs. 

These  are  always  useful  in  an  apiary,  and  the  bee-keeper  who 
has  a  good  stock  of  them,  stored  carefully  away,  will  find  them 
extremely  useful  for  future  use.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
clean,  tough,  old  combs  for  extracting  purposes,  and  often  in  the 
autumn  how  serviceable  they  are  when  all  are  of  the  same  size  and 
interchangeable  for  placing  in  a  hive  which  is  intended  for  driven 
bees.  During  the  past  week  I  drove  an  ordinary  straw  skep  of  bees 
as  an  experiment  in  late  feeding.  These  were  placed  on  fully 
drawn  out  combs  that  had  been  used  for  doubling  and  extracting, 
and  are  being  fed  up  with  syrup.  It  would  have  been  useless 
placing  them  in  an  empty  hive  or  on  comb  foundation. 

All  spare  combs  should  be  packed  in  close  fitting  boxes  in  a  dry 
place.  The  chief  enemy  to  combs  that  are  stored  away  for  several 
months  is  the  wax  moth  ;  these  will  soon  ruin  the  combs  by 
consuming  the  wax.  The  best  preventive  that  I  have  found  is  to 
use  carbolic  acid  somewhat  freely,  not  on  the  combs,  but  well 
sprinkle  some  calico  or  similar  material  with  it ;  in  this  wrap  the 
combs,  and  no  wax  moths  will  venture  near  them.  A  few  lumps  of 
naphthaline  placed  in  the  box  with  them  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Mice,  too,  are  very  fond  of  the  combs,  and  if  once  they 
gain  an  admittance  will  soon  do  a  great  amount  of  harm. — 
.An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. — Ferns  and  Selaginellas, 
Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B. —  Carnations. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts. — Roses  and  Trees. 

W.  Ramsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. — Roses. 

-R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. — Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  Plants. 


correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  lo 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Book  (IK.  H.  N.). — We  do  not  rfmember  a  cheap  book  containing 
what  you  appear  to  r  equire,  but  will  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Seedling  Apple  (^J,  F.'). — The  Apple  is  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  only  secona-r.te  in  quality.  Try  it  by  grafting.  The  fruit  very 
much  resembles  Barchard’s  Seedling,  which  is  grown  for  market  in  some 
districts,  and  the  fruit  sella  to  the  populace  because  of  its  colour  and 
fair  quality,  and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 

Diseased  Vine  Deaves  {Inquirer'). — The  strange  affection  of  the 
shoots  ana  loiiage  is  wnat  is  known  as  “  browning,”  the  first  symptom 
of  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  half-grown  foliage  till  the  leaf  becomes 
like  an  inverted  cup,  then  the  stem  loses  its  crisp  clear  substance,  turns 
brownish,  and  shrinks  ;  the  tips  of  the  shoots  become  stunted,  and  the 
disease  descends  from  leaf  to  leaf,  or  appears  to  do  so  ;  the  growth  for 
the  season  is  stopped,  and  the  young  wood  affected  becomes  of  a  dirty 
brown  or  black  tint.  The  malady  is  chiefly  confined  to  young  Vines 
or  the  young  growing  parts  of  older,  and  it  attacks  alike  those 
planted  out  or  grown  in  pots.  The  malady  is  contagious  or  epidemic, 
and  all  kinds  of  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  what  produces  it. 
Some  have  referred  it  to  a  slime  fungus  (Plasmodiophora  vitis),  others 
to  bacteriodis,  and  not  a  few  to  cold  draughts,  sadden  changes,  as  defects 
or  excesses  of  temperature.  These  “shots”  are  beside  the  mark,  for 
though  there  is  “  brunure  ”  caused  by  slime  fungus,  bacteriosis,  and 
crippling  of  the  foliage  by  cold  draughts  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  “  browning”  in  England  or  that  appearing  on  the  young  growths 
of  Vines  from  the  early  part  of  August,  but  most  prevalent  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  caused  by  a  mite  (Tarsonymus  vitis),  which  is  closely  alli^ 
to  the  species  if  not  identical  with,  causing  “  browning  ”  in  Gloxinias, 
Gesneras,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  and  that  found  on  Box  (T.  buxi).  The 
mite  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  appearing  only  to  the  keenest 
eyes  as  a  small  speck.  In  its  young  state  it  is  almost  colourless  and  has 
six  legs,  being  very  active  and  extremely  difficult  to  secure,  even  after 
it  is  found,  which  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  and  then  is  readily  seen 
with  an  ordinary  pocket  lens.  Before  moulting  or  changing  to  the 
eight-legged  or  mature  form  it  becomes  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
shortly  after  assumes  the  flual  stage,  then  of  a  pale  colour  with  a  tinge 
of  brown  or  red,  not  very  pronounced,  pairs,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  leaves,  always  the  under  side,  and  on  or  near  the  midribs  or 
veins.  These  are,  from  their  whiteness,  just  visible,  and  easily  seen 
with  a  pocket  lens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch  out 
the  young  mites,  and  these  do  all  the  mischief  by  piercing  the  tissues 
of  the  tender  leaves  to  abstract  their  juices.  The  bite  of  this 
mite  appears  of  a  venomous  nature,  as  they  are  not  1  per  cent,  so 
many  in  numbers  as  in  a  bad  attack  of  red  spider  (Tetranycbus  telarius). 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  mite  you  must  exercise  the  greatest  care,  as  it  lies 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  Vine  leaf  in  the  down  when  at  rest,  and  when 
disturbed  runs  with  remarkable  alacrity,  and  is  soon  lost,  even  when 
followed  by  a  magnifying  glass.  But  patience  and  a  keen  eye,  with 
nimble  fingers  or  the  tweezers,  can  do  wonders.  When  caught  in  the 
tweezers,  place  in  a  drop  of  proof  spirit  on  the  glass  slide  for  examina^ 
tion  with  the  microscope,  when  you  will  see  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
creatures,  and  get  an  idea  by  the  mouth  formation  of  its  power  for 
mischief.  The  mite  may  be  destroyed  by  repeated  fumigations  with 
tobacco  smoke  or  two  or  three  vaporisations  with  nicotine  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days  will  annihilate  the  pest.  During  the  winter  it  appears  to 
hibernate  on  the  Vines  similarly  to  red  spider,  but  as  far  as  we  know 
does  not,  like  it,  lurk  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere  whilst  the  Vines  are  leafless. 
Yet  it  may  possibly  pass  to  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Begonias,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  and  cause  browning  on  their  leaves.  By  washing  the  Vines 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  half  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
after  pruning  or  whiht  they  are  at  rest,  the  mite  seldom  appears  the 
following  season.  It  is  probably  introouced  to  the  Vines  by  plants  in 
the  house,  for  it  is  certain  the  mite  can  subsist  on  other  plants  besides 
the  Vine. 
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Three  Queries  (^Tomato  Ho^ises'). — 1,  The  high-preasure  boilers  and 
system  of  heating  answer  well  for  glass  structures,  we  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  them  in  heating  conservatories  and  vineries.  2,  The  best 
aspect  for  Tomato  houses  with  regard  to  the  sun  is  to  place  them  with 
the  ends  north-east  and  south-west,  but  the  majority  are  fixed  with  the 
ends  north  and  south,  and  not  a  few  midway  of  the  first  named — namely, 
ends  north-east  by  north  and  south-west  by  south.  Good  results  are  had 
from  all  three  positions.  3,  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  have  a  house 
200  feet  long  or  two  houses  each  100  feet  long  side  by  side,  but  the  latter 
is  generally  preferred  for  matter  of  succession  and  convenience. 

Peat  Moss  Xiltter  for  Mushrooms  —  Some  persons 

have  grown  very  good  Mushrooms  in  this  material  after  it  has  been  used 
in  stables,  though  many  have  failed.  The  subject  is  mentioned  in 
“  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  Is.,  or  post  free  from  this  office  Is.  2d., 
where  a  dozen  methods  of  growing  Mushrooms  are  treated.  The  litter 
"traries  very  much  when  it  comes  from  stables,  and  requires  careful 
preparation.  We  should  only  try  it  experimentally  at  first,  alone  or 
mixetl  with  the  refuse  of  stables  in  which  straw  has  been  used  as 
bedding.  It  pays  many  cultivators  to  buy  the  best  manure  of  the  last 
named  kind  for  Mushroom  beds,  and  it  is  bought  yearly  by  hundreds  of 
tons  for  that  purpose. 

Freeslas  (A'.  Y.  Z). — Freesia  refracta  we  find  illustrated  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Curtis’  ”  Botanical  Eegister,”  which  was  published  in  1816,  where  it 
is  stated  that  ”  The  present  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  the  tribe,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  has  been  now  first  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Messrs.  Lee  k  Kennedy  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 
where  the  drawing  was  made  in  June.  The  stem  or  culm  is  from 
1^  foot  to  more  than  2  feet  long,  and  of  the  size  and  appearance  to  be 
expected  in  a  Grass  of  the  same  stature,  divided  into  three  or  four 
divaricate  distant  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  spike  of  about  seven 
flowers  as  well  as  itself.  The  foliage  consists  of  several  grassy  slightly 
glaucous  narrow  leaves,  equitant  and  sheathing  below,  facing  each  other 
by  the  edges  of  the  blade,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  uppermost  spike. 
Flowers  fragrant,  inverted,  about  IJ  inch  deep,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
colour,  mottled  with  a  deep  orange  yellow  within  the  faux,  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  segments  of  the  lower  lip.  Spathes  very  small,  white,  when 
viewed  near  streaked  with  purple,  scarcely  higher  than  the  germen  they 
enclose.  Stamens  ascendent,  scarcely  surmounting  the  orifice  of  the 
faux.  Stigmas  bifid,  with  uneven  tips.”  This  will  be  interesting  to  you, 
and  though  the  authority  does  not  say  the  precise  year  of  introduction, 
the  inference  is  that  it  came  to  this  country  in  1816. 

Growing  Onions  for  Pickling  (TF.  Z>.,  Gloucester'). — We  do  not 
know  exactly  “  how  the  Dutch  cultivate  Onions  for  pickling,”  but  we 
know  how  excellent  crops  of  small  bulbs  are  obtained  by  some  of  the 
London  market  gardeners.  They  turn  up  a  piece  of  ground,  bringing  up 
a  layer  of  the  poor  subsoil,  and  spread  this  6  or  6  inches  thick  on  the 
surface.  This  poor  soil  is  made  fine  enough  on  the  surface  for  sowing, 
and  on  it  seeds  are  scattered  broadcast  very  thickly  indeed  late  in  the 
spring — the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May.  So  lavishly  is  the  seed  used 
that  the  plants  appear  “  as  thick  as  grass.”  There  seems  to  be  just 
enough  food  in  the  soil  to  sustain  them  for  a  time,  or  in  other  words, 
sufficient  for  the  growth  of  small  bulbs  only.  The  plants  commence 
withering  early,  and  we  have  seen  the  mass  of  “  picklers  ”  almost  so 
closely  packed  together  that  the  soil  could  scarcely  be  seen  between 
them.  After  the  bulbs  are  cleared  off  the  ground  Is  turned  over  agsin, 
bringing  the  better  to  the  surface  once  more,  and  the  land  is  in  splendid 
condition  for  autumn  crops.  The  ordinary  Silver-skinned  pickling 
Onion  is  the  variety  generally  grown,  but  some  persons  sow  seed  of  the 
Queen  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

Cucumber  Roots  Diseased  (IF.  S,).  —  The  nodosities  on  the 
fibres,  excrescences  on  the  large  roots,  and  the  swollen  or  clubbed  root 
stem  are  caused  by  eelworm,  which  by  its  entrance  into  and  action 
amongst  the  tissues  results  in  such  production  pf  cellular  matter  whereby, 
the  eelworm  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  harbour,  and 
the  part  of  the  plant  above  that  affected  suffers  through  the  diverting 
and  arresting  of  the  nourishment.  Thus  the  plant  gradually  becomes 
enfeebled,  stunted,  and  sickly  in  growth,  the  leaves  flagging  under  the 
influence  of  strong  light,  and  finally  succumbing  to  the  eelworm.  This, 
in  your  case,  comprises  root-knot  eelworm  (Heterodera  radicicola)  in 
the  free  state — that  is,  eel-like  forms  in  the  tissues  and  capable  of 
translocation,  also  Pear  or  flask-shaped  bodies—  gravid  females — embedded 
in  the  cellular  matter,  and  incapable  of  movement  from  place  to  place. 
When  the  eelworm  is  in  such  condition  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
effecting  its  destruction,  for  the  solution  supplied  must  be  of  a  nature 
that  will  be  absorbed  and  effect  the  death  of  the  eelworm  withoutlnjury 
to  the  living  tissues  of  the  roots.  This  we  have  found,  in  the  case  of 
Cucumbers,  to  be  safest  effected  by  a  solution  of  soluble  phenyle,  1  gill 

pint)  to  3  gallons  of  rain  or  soft  water,  supplying  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  solution  as  in  an  ordinary  watering,  always  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  soil  through,  about  1  gallon  applied  through  a  rose 
sufficing  for  a  square  yard  of  bed  of  1  foot  depth,  the  soil  being,  as 
it  should,  in  a  moderately  moist  condition.  Afterwards  the  phenyle 
solution  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  when  the  soil  needs  watering, 
and  if  the  plants  are  not  too  far  gone  they  will  recover,  growing 
vigorously  and  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  for  the  soluble  phenyle 
is  a  manure  and  worth  its  cost  on  that  account.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  destroy  the  eelworm  in  the  tissmes  of  the  plant  and  in  the 
soil,  so  that  the  latter  is  thoroughly  disinfected  and  the  eelworm 
completely  annihilated,  so  far  as  thoroughly  treated  with  the  soluble 
phenyle  solution. 


Wames  of  Fruits. — .N^otioe.—We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good- 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is- 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior- 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior,, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state,  (Cl  H.  B.,  Preston). — If  No.  1  is  not 
Irish  Peach  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  fruit  is  well  grown,  but 
not  so  highly  flavoured  as  in  the  South  ;  2,  Red  Margaret.  (^B.  A  ). — 
There  are  no  numbers  on  the  fruits.  Large  Apple,  Sandringham  ;  dark 
one,  Mere  de  Mdnage  ;  small  fruit,  Trumpington.  (IF.  B.).  —  Golden 
Eagle,  one  of  the  best  yellow  Peaches.  (.S.  P.). — 1,  Marie  Louise;. 
2,  Too_  unripe  to  identify  ;  3,  Beurrd  Diel ;  4,  Louue  Bonne;  5,  Belle 
des  Bois.  (F.  P,,  Bolton). — The  fruit  resembles  a  small  Golden  Eagle; 
but  positive  identification  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  leaves. 

zarames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers^ 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures,, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 

0.). — The  flowers  were  dead  when  they  arrived  through  bad  pack¬ 
ing.  (i2.  0.).  —  Name  next  week.  (A.  W.).  —  1,  Helianthus  deca- 
petalus;  2,  Helenium  autumnale ;  3,  Rudbeckia  occidentalis ;  -4, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  syn.  R.  Newmanni ;  5,  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
6,  not  in  flower. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, — September  30th, 


FRUIT. 


a. 

d 

s.  d. 

1 

1. 

d. 

d- 

Apples,  4  sieve . 

1 

3  to  2  6 

1  Peaches . 

1 

0  to 

6 

0 

Pilbertsand  OobSjperlOOlbe. 

30 

0 

0  0 

1  Plums,  J  sieve  . 

2 

9 

3 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1  6 

1  St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

Q 

Lemons,  case  . 

11 

0 

14  0 

i 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

3.  d. 

1 

s. 

d. 

Sc 

d.- 

Asparagus,  per  100  . .  . . 

0 

0 

to  0  0 

'  Mustard  and  Ore8B,'punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

0- 

Beaus,  ^  sieve  . 

1 

3 

1  6 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0  0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunohes  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Oarrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0  4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oaulifloweis,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ..  ,. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

0  0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

6' 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohes 

2 

0 

4  0 

Seakale,  per  basket  ..  .. 

b 

0 

0 

0 

Ououmbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2  6 

Soorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1  6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0  0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  ,. 

0 

2 

0  0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0  8 

Turnips,  bunoh  ..  .,  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS.- 

3. 

d. 

0.  d. 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d#- 

Arbor  Vit®  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36  0 

Ficus  elastics,  each  ,,  .. 

1 

0  to  7 

0 

Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  eaoh 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

36  0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra ,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10  8 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  , . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6  0 

Marguerite  Daisy  .dozen  .. 

■6 

0 

9 

0 

Draciena, various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Draoiena  viridis,  dozen  .. 

8 

0 

18  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

12  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

a 

Buonymn8,var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18  0 

,,  (specimens''  .,  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Evergreens,  in  variety. 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

24  0 

dozen  . 

2 

0 

4 

Q 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18  0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

12 

0 

16 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6  0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES. — CUT  FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ,. 

3 

0 

to  6  0 

Marguerites,  12  bunche^  . . 

1 

0  tc 

3 

0 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunoh 

1 

0 

2  6 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6  0 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0  9 

Orchids. various,  per  dozen 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2  0 

blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

„  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

9  ( 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

a 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pyrcthrum,  dozen  ouucbes 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches  . 

3 

0 

4  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

8 

1 

e 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

0 

4  0 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

6 

4  0 

,,  Red,  (fozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3  0 

„  Safrano  (English), 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

dozen . .  ,, 

1 

0 

2 

Q 

bunches . 

3 

0 

5  0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . ,  , . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilac  (French),  per  dozen  . 

6 

0 

7  6 

„  dozen  bunches  ,.  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  longidorum,  twelve 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

blooms  . 

3 

0 

5  0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

2 

6 

4 

a 

„  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2  6 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Pern, per  dozen 

Tuberoses.  12  bloona.s. .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

4' 

bunches . .  . . 

4 

0 

8  0 

Violets,  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

8 

2 

Q 
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A  PREVENTIBLE  DISEASE— ITS  TREATMENT. 
Assuming  that  the  flock  master  is  fully  awa^e  to  the  danger  that 
on  every  side  surround  his  sheep,  he  will  also  be  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  averting,  or,  if  not  averting,  minimising  these  dangers- 

When  stock  is  seldom  bought  at  market  or  fairs  the  risk  is 
not  great,  but  even  then  there  are  still  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tracting  scab.  Not  a  week  ago  a  farmer  was  fined  heavily— not 
-a  bit  too  heavily— for  allowing  a  large  flock  of  infected  sheep  to 
graze  on  the  high  road  for  some  miles.  It  is  a  great  chance  if 
there  were  not  sheep  in  the  adjacent  fields,  sheep  that  also 
would  have  to  be  driven  on  the  same  road.  We  have  heard,  too, 

-  of  unscrupulous  drovers  who  at  night  turned  their  flocljs  into 
the  nearest  pasture  without  your  leave,  or  by  your  leave,  and 
paying  you  in  return  for  your  keep  with  a  legacy  of  disease 
'  Thus  is  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  unseen  foes  ;  his  open  foes 
are  easier  to  rout. 

There  is  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he  must  go  into  the  open 
market  to  replenish  his  stock  by  fresh  blood.  He  will  doubtless 
use  the  greatest  care  in  making  his  selection,  and  if  he  buys 
from  a  well  known  breeder,  will  buy  animals  which,  at  any  rate> 
left  home  in  perfect  health.  But  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
"the  market  there  is  no  knowing  as  to  what  animals  they  may 
have  been  in  contact  with;  there  is  no  outward  sign  to  show, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  disease  could  only  be  in  an  early  s  age  to 
'  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  inspector. 

Prevention  being  better  than  cure,  the  newly  imported  sheep 
-will,  for  a  time,  be  isolated  in  their  new  home,  and  to  make 
.assurance  doubly  sure,  a  wise  owner  will  have  recourse  to  the 
dipping  tub.  It  is  wonderful  what  dipping  does  for  a  sheep  at 
any  time.  We  suppose  it  must  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  system,  and 
killing  all  parasites,  noxious  and  otherwise,  must  be  a  great 
nerve  soothei’.  These  measures  taken,  the  owner  may  feel  fairly 
.gafe — that  is,  provided  the  dipping  has  been  done  thoroughly 
and  well.  We  do  not  specify  any  special  dip  ;  it  is  so  often  not 
■the  fault  of  the  dip  when  a  cure  is  not  affected,  but  the  fault  lies 
in  the  manner  of  the  application  of  that  dip  So  many  sheep 
to  do  in  a  day,  “Hurry  up  and  let’s  be  done,”  is  the  motto  of 
many  men.  Each  sheep  should  be  in  the  bath  at  least  three 
minutes  (four  is  better),  and  care  should  be  taken  by  the  dipper 
that  each  and  every  part  of  the  skin  must  sensibly  feel  the  pre¬ 
paration.  The  wool  is  thick  and  greasy,  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  water,  therefore  this  extra  care  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  case  of  an  outbreak,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  is 
manifested  by  the  appearance  of  the  itching  scab,  which  causes 
the  sheep  to  rub  and  bite  itself.  The  parasite  must  be  destroyed 
at  once,  the  flock  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  worst 
cases  put  by  themselves,  as  calling  for  severer  remedies. 

If  the  work  were  done  when  the  acari  were  killed  the  operation 
would  be  easy  and  simple  in  the  extreme  ;  but,  alas  !  the  insect 
has  been  industrious,  and  has  laid  those  myriads  of  eggs  which 
no  dressing  can  touch.  These  take  a  fortnight  or  more  to  hatch, 
and  therefore  the  process  has  to  be  repeated 

In  slight  cases  the  dipping  will  suffice,  but  to  really  get  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  there  is  nothing  like  salve.  In  many 
districts  there  are  men  who  make  it  a  business  to  salve  sheep, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  hold  a  sheep,  part  its  fleece, 
and  rub  in  a  thin  layer  of  ointment  is  most  interesting.  There 
is  a  thoroughness  and  finish  about  their  work  which  makes  it 
so  efficacious ;  the  salve,  too,  tends  materially  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  wool 

We  have  ^een  cases  where  repeated  dressings  even  of  salve 
failed  to  subdue  the  scab  ;  evidently  the  carcase  was  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  disease  that  nothing  short  of  the  knife  would  work  a 
cure.  Let  the  body  be  buried  where  killed,  and  see  that  the 
grave  is  filled  with  quicklime. 


Supposing  the  disease  fairly  got  under,  the  next  question  is 
the  prevention  of  its  recurrence  An  ordinary  shepherd  neither 
knows  nor  cares  about  disinfection,  he  loo  s  upon  precautions  as 
“  fads  ”  to  be  evaded  if  possible ;  and  he  will,  if  left  to  himself, 
shirk  all  work  of  this  kind.  , 

As  far  as  possible  all  gates,  posts,  and  rails,  and  woodworf 
generally,  should  receive  a  coat  of  limewash,  and  boys  should  be 
employed  to  gather  up  and  carefully  burn  any  fragments  of 
wool  found  on  hedges,  fences,  or  gateways.  When  we  know 
that  these  minute  insects  will  live  as  long  as  seventeen  days  on 
a  lock  of  wool  shut  up  in  a  drawer,  these  precautions  do  not  seem 
unnecessary. 

We  hear  much  of  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  dips,  bat  we 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  yet  there  is  nothing  like 
mercury.  We  remember  an  anecdote  of  two  old  Indians  dis¬ 
cussing  that  ever  interesting  topic— their  livers— which  is  rather 
to  the  point.  Said  the  first,  “What  is  your  opinion  of  podo- 
phyllin  as  a  liver  medicine?  "  “Well,”  said  the  other  on 
reflection,  ‘  it  is  a  useful  drug,  and  may  do  for  women,  but  stick 
to  calomel,  my  boy.” 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

Finer  weather,  v?lth  high  winds,  have  enabled  farmers  to  clear  many 
of  the  outstanding  fields  ot  corn,  and  there  are  few  districts  where  much 
remains  out.  Alas  1  the  grain  which  has  been  got  since  the  wet  weather 
can  be  of  little  value,  except  for  feeding  purposes,  and  we  hear  of  some 
being  absolutely  worthless.  Sach  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  in  the  stack- 
vard,  and  will  have  to  remain  there  until  spring  if  the  best  is  to  be 
made  of  it. 

The  stacks  should  be  thatched  at  once,  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
delay  ;  the  tops  may  be  wet,  perhaps,  but  they  will  soon  dry  under  the 
thatch.  We  have  seen  many  stacks,  too  many,  without  covering,  all 
ihrough  the  bad  weather.  The  grain  was  well  got,  but  many  quarters 
from  the  top  of  each  stack  will  be  almost  worse  than  that  which  was 
still  out  in  the  fields  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  have  been  for  want  of 
tbatching  material  now  so  little  Wheat  is  grown,  but  in  most  it  was 
because  the  farmer  would  not  or  could  not  pay  the  hands  to  do  the  work 
quickly.  No  doubt  good  thatchers  are  becoming  scarcer  every  day,  but 
they  can  still  be  got  for  money. 

How  it  may  be  in  the  next  generation  is  another  matter.  The  yoang 
labourers  generally  will  not  trouble  to  learn  technical  work,  even  when 
the  County  Councils  will  teach  them  for  nothing.  We  think  the  most 
likely  way  to  improve  things  would  be  to  give  annual  prizes  in  each 
parish  for  the  best  pieces  of  thatching  and  hedgin?  done  by  farm 
servants  or  labonrers  under  a  certain  age,  say  twenty- five.  Under  the  present 
rules,  County  Councils  do  not  allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  done  ; 
but  good  would  come  of  it,  if  it  could  be  managed. 

Dragging  fallows  has  been  so  hopeless  that  we  have  given  np  all  idea 
of  an  autumn  dressing  and  ploughed  them  down  ;  fortunately  they  are 

not  very  foul.  ,  . 

Land  ploughed  for  Wheat  only  requires  rolling  to  be  ready  for  the 
harrows  and  drill  ^  where  it  has  been  ploughed  a  length  of  time,  the 
heavy  rains  have  almost  given  it  the  necessary  solidity,  otherwise  the 
first  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  get  the  work  done. 

Potato  lifting  is  now  becoming  general.  Fine  weather  is  very 
necessary  for  this  work.  Many  kinds  are  so  largely  affected  by  disease 
that  they  are  quite  unfit  for  marketing  direct  from  the  land,  and  will 
have  to  be  stored  and  carefully  turned  over  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  ;  but  they  must  be  taken  up  dry  or  the  storing  may  be  disastrous. 
Carrots  are  growing  well  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  a  while  longer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDBX  SQU1.BU,  LOXDOM. 

Lat.  61“  ja'40"  N. ;  Loni?.  0“  8'  0»  W.:  Altitude  111  feet 


Date. 


1896 

September. 


Sunday  ..  20 
6fonday  ..  21 
Tuesday  ..  22 
Wednesday  23 
Thursday . .  21 
Friday  . .  25 
Saturday  . .  26 


9  A.M. 


In  the  Day. 


Barometer 
at  32°,  and 
Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Bain. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In  1 
Sun. ! 

On 

Graaa. 

Inohs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inohs. 

29-ii96 

52'2 

49-2 

K. 

56-8 

62-6 

44-6 

107-0 

36-6 

0161 

29-828 

47-7 

4‘)’4 

N. 

55-1 

61-1 

39-6 

99-3 

35  3 

0-340 

29-394 

58-3 

64-2 

S.W. 

55-0 

66-9 

46-9 

98-4 

48 -2 

0-173 

29-427 

66-4 

61-3 

w. 

65-6 

62-8 

52-2 

108-9 

49-1 

— 

29-914 

82-1 

48-2 

w. 

54-6 

62-3 

43-3 

102-1 

se-6 

0-7  iO 

'28-731 

56-8 

55-4 

s.w. 

84-2 

60-2 

81-1 

91-3 

45-9 

0-192 

29-873 

81-9 

49-2 

N. 

54-2 

68-3 

18’9 

70-2 

46-4 

0-033 

29-662 

j  63-3 

60-8 

55  1 

62-0 

46  7 

96-7 

42*3 

j  J-609 

REMARKS. 

20th.— Bright  sun  in  morning  and  frequently  in  afternoon,  but  heavy  rain  with 
thunder  at  3.16  P.M.  ,  ■  ,  ,  . 

aist.— Cool,  with  slight  fog  early  ;  faint  sun  in  morning ;  steady  ram  from  4  I’.M.  to 


9  P.M.,  and  in  night.  ^  , 

22nd. — Overcast  early  ;  oontinuous  rain  from  10  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  followed  by  gleams  ol 
sunshine ;  strong  gale  all  afternoon  and  night. 

23rd.— Overcast  early  ;  bright  sunny  day  with  west  gale  continuing. 

24th.— Bright  sun  all  morning  and  frequently  in  afternoon ;  heavy  shower  at  6  p.M. 
25th.— Gale  and  heavy  rain  from  0  A.M.  torA.M.;  oocasioaal  sun  in  morning,  but 
squally  and  rainy  after  11  A.M.  . 

28th, — Overcast,  with  frequent  spots  of  rain  in  morning  ;  drizzle  and  fine  ram  after. 

A  wet  and  stormy  week,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine.  Temperature  very  near  the 
average. — G,  J.  SYMON8. 


October  8,  1898.5 
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WM-  PAUL  &  SON 

ROSE  GROWERS 

fiy  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Crtf,  IPIant,  Culb  &  ctcB  jBtrctjanfs. 


SPECIALITIES 

ROSES  in  all  forms  .  Price: 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ...  Price 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Price. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS .  Price 

BULBS  AND  CAMELLIAS  ...  Price. 
SEEDS  &  GARDEN  SUNDRIES  Price. 


CARNATIONS-A  SPECIALITY. 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Grand  healthy  well-rooted  layers  no\v  ready,  13  choice  varieties, 
63.,  post  free  during  October,  my  own  selection ;  cash  with 

order. 

PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  all  the  finest  in  cultivation  ;  cuttings 
from  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  plants  from  ?b.  per  dozen.  Winner  of 
the  Gold  M^al  for  Collection  of  Pansies  at  the  National  Viola 
Society’s  Show,  Regent’s  Park,  1896. 

M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  HIGH  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH-GROWN 
VERY  CHEAP!  OF  BEST  QUALITY! 

Pheasant  Bye,  Pseudo  or  Lent  Lily,  Is.;  Double  White,  2s.:  Albus 
Stella,  2s. :  S  ngle  Ineomps  2s.:  Doable  Incomps,  38. ;  Double 
Daffodils,  Ss. :  Cynoiure,  3s. :  Burbidgei,  38.;  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
3s. ;  Princeps,  3s.  6d. ;  Rugilobus,  4s.  6d. ;  Leedsi  Amabilis,  6s.  f  d. ; 
Orange  Phceni.v,  Is.  ed.  100.  Sir  Watkin,  3s.  6d.  doz.  Aconites, 
large  Yellow  Crocus,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Single  and  Double  Snow¬ 
drops  all  Is.  100.  Cash  with  all  orders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

G.  TOR3CE,  Bulblst,  RETFORD. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 

See  B.  R.  DAvis’8  DESCRIPTIVE  Catalogue,  Ii’kee.  A  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Copy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  niJhseries,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


SXJI»EIlLiA.TIVE 

miCDISCDDV  ^UNYARD’S 
nHOr  DCIIril  TRUE  STOCK. 

The  finest  Raspberry  ever  sent  out. 

Per  dozen,  3'-;  per  100, 18'-;  extra  showy,  6/-  per  dozen. 
Price  per  1000  on  application. 

For  description  aix  Strawberry  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
Illustrated  Fruit  Catalogue,  Six  Stamps. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO., 

ROTAE  IVURSERZES,  MAXESTOTTE. 


Frnit  Trees  &  Roses 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock 

IS 

Now  Offered  for  Sale. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE,  3d. 

THOtMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWOSTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R, 

No.  66U.— VoL.  XAiZIll.,  Thibo  Sbbieb. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  Plants  sent  off  last  teak  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J,  E.  SMITH. 


PREX.ZlMCZIO’At.R'Sr  OFFER. 

BEST  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FLOWERING, 

GARAWAY  CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,41  inch  and  upwards  ..  ISs.  6d.  per  100 
„  „  .smaller  ..  ..  ..  10s,  6d.  >, 

PAFSR-WUITE  NARCISSUS  . 63.  ,, 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS . 58. 

DOUBLE  VAN  SION  DAFFODILS,  first  Size, 

imported  bulbs . 6s.  6d. 

For  delivery  in  August. 

DUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS,  scarlet  \ 

ARTUS  „  I 

L-'tMMicULEE  7,  V  2a.  Od.per  100, 6d.per  doz. 

DUCHESS  of  PARMA  „  I 

WOUVERMAN  .,  ' 

CHRYSOLORA  ..  63.  per  100, Is. 3d.  per  doz. 

Second-size  HYACINTHS,  in  distinct  colours, 

unnamed . 143.  per  100 

„  ,,  named,  our  selection  18S.  Gd.  ,, 

First-size  HYACINTHS,  the  best  quality,  and 

flrst-olass  varieties .  48.  to  9s. per  doz. 

NARCISSUS,  CYNOSURE  ..  . . 38.6d.  perlOO 

„  PRINCEPS . 58.  „ 

For  September  delivery.  All  orders  over  Ss.  carriage  paid. 

3s.  in  the  £  Discount  ofi  all  Bulbs  for  “  Cash  with  Order.’ 

CATALOGUES  ready  in  August. 
ninillfZX#  O  fifl  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

uAKAWAY  &  uU.,  CLIFTON,  Bristol. 


MAI.MAISONS ! 

PRINCESS  OP  WALES  (deep  pink  1,  beautifully  clove-scented, 
the  Queen  of  Malmaisons  for  cut  flowers  and  decoration,  fine 
Plants,  12/- per  dozen.  BLUSH  «  ALMAISONS.  9/- per  dozen. 
BORDER  CARNATIONS,  SELFS,  PIOOTEES,  FLAKES,  and 
BIZARRES,  the  finest  named  varieties  extant,  my  selection, 
6'-  per  dozen. 

CHAS.  A.  YOUNG,  F.R.H.S.,  Florist, WEST  DERBY,  LIVERPOOL 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM’S  BULBS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best  and  Finest. 

Reference*  can  be  given  to  Customer*  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs,  6/-  dozen;  average 
size.  4/-  dozen.  BARBI  CONSPICUUS,  3/6  dozen;  25/-  100. 
HORSPIELDI,  extra  selected  bulbs.  3/6  dozen ;  good  average 
sire,  2/- dozen ;  16/- 100.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3/6  dozen.  Orders  over 
£5  Ten  per  Cent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application. 


.TENBY  STREET  NORTH,  BIRMINGHAM 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8.  1896. 


ROSE  ANALYSIS. 

1880—1896. 

This  k  the  eleventh  Rose  analysis  that  I  have 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  HorticHliure! . 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
number  of  blooms,  the  names  of  which  have 
been  tabulated,  during  the  eleven  year*,  has  now 
reached  20,000.  With  the  exception  of  the 
records  of  varieties  which  have  been  super¬ 
seded  on  the  lists  by  newer  and  better  kinds,  and 
those  of  other  Roses  either  too  new  or  too  little 
grown  to  find  a  place  in  them,  the  whole  of  this 
large  number  of  Rose  blooms  has  been  utilised 
in  one  way  or  another  in  framing  the  two  tables 
which  follow.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  the  names  of  varieties  staged  in  the  prize¬ 
winning  stands  are  taken  down  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  these  analyses. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Show,  which  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  July  last,  proved 
comparatively  a  small  one.  Indeed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  of  1803,  it  was  the  smallest 
metropolitan  show  of  the  Society  for  twelve 
years.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  trying  weather  Rose  plants  had  to  contend 
against  during  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer. 
The  Rose  season  of  1806  was,  moreover,  remark¬ 
ably  forward,  even  more  forward  than  in  the 
previous  year,  so  that,  as  was  then  the  case,  the 
first  flowering  of  many  varieties  was  over  in  the 
south  of  En^and  before  the  end  of  J une,  and 
consequently  before  the  show. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  “  Which  of  all  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  is  the  most 
reliable  as  an  exhibition  flower  ?  ”  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  table  of  H.P.’s  in  order  to  reply 
with  confidence,  “  Mrs,  John  Laing.”  Six  yean 
after  this  grand  variety  came  out  it  headed  the 
list,  and  since  then  no  other  Rose  has  at  any  one 
of  the  succeeding  shows  been  as  frequently 
staged.  A  writer  in  the  “Garden”  states  that 
he  counted  nearly  300  blooms  of  this  variety  at 
the  last  Crystal  Palace  exhibition.  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet  is  another  grand  light  H.P.,  but 
being  an  early  variety  is  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  seasons  than  Mrs.  John  Laing.  It  has  only 
once  before  been  as  indifferently  shown  as  it 
was  this  year,  and  that  was  in  the  still  more 
forward  summer  of  1893. 
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Ulrich  Brunner  stands  first  among  the  crimson  Boses.  There 
are  many  other  varieties  having  better  and  more  refined  flowers, 
bat  none  which  has  proved  itself  so  constant,  hence  the  high 


position  accorded  it.  In  fact,  only  once  during  the  last  ten  year;? 
has  its  record  for  any  show  fallen  to,  or  below,  thirty  blooms.. 
La  France  comes  next,  and  is  the  leading  Hybrid  Tea.  Judging- 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 


Position  In  Present 
Analysis. 

i 

Average  Number  of  1 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  Shown! 

in  1896  in  True  ( 
Relative  Proportion  j 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

!  Date  of  1 

Introduction.  j 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

48-4 

43 

Mrs.  John  Laiug  . 

1887 

Bennett . 

Rosy  pinfc 

2 

35  2 

23 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet . 

1877 

Liabaud  . 

Light  silvery  pink 

2 

35-2 

37 

Ulrich  Brunner . 

1881 

Levet  . 

Cherry  red 

/ 

:  34  5 

24 

La  France  (h.t.) . 

1867 

Guillot  . 

Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

& 

33  5 

27 

A.  K.  Williams . 

1877 

Schwartz  . 

Bright  carmine  red 

% 

310 

24 

Marie  Baumann  . 

1863 

Baumann  . 

Soft  carmine  red 

7 

1  288 

39 

Her  Majesty . 

1885 

Bennett . 

Pale  rose 

8 

!  280 

28 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry . 

1893 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Ivory  white 

9 

25-6 

28 

Alfred  Colomb  . . . 

1865 

Lacharme  . 

Bright  carmine  red 

10 

j  24-1 

:  25 

Merveille  de  Lyon  . 

1882 

Pernet . 

White 

11 

24  0 

18 

Charles  Lefebvre . 

1861 

Lacharme  . 

Purplish  crimson 

11 

24.0 

29 

Gustave  Piganeau  . 

1889 

Pernet  &  Ducber . 

Shaded  carmine 

13 

23*6 

29 

Sazanne  M.  Rodocanachi  . 

1883 

LevSque . 

Glowing  rose 

14 

1  21-0 

21 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Sbarman-Crawford  . 

1894 

A  Dickson  k  Sons  ... 

Deep  rosy  pink 

15 

20-6 

;  22 

Etienne  Levet  . 

1871 

Levet  . 

Carmine  rose 

16 

204 

26 

Baroness  Rothschild  . 

1867 

Pernet  . 

Light  pink 

IZ 

;  201 

27 

Earl  of  Dufferin  . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

18 

i  18  6 

17 

Dupuy  Jamain . 

1868 

Jamain  . 

Bright  cerise 

19 

■  18-3 

14 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . 

1869 

Lacharme  . 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

20 

18-1 

20 

Horace  Vernet  . . 

1866 

Guillot  . . . 

Scarlet  crimson,  dark  shaded 

21 

17-8 

17 

Prince  Arthur  . 

1875 

B.  R.  Cant . . . 

Bright  crimson 

22 

i  17-4 

18 

Francois  Michelon  . 

1871 

Levet . . 

Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

23 

i  18-3 

18 

Fisher  Holmes  . 

1865 

E.  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson  scarlet 

24 

15-8 

i 

Duke  of  Wellington  . 

1864 

Granger . 

Bright  shaded  crimson 

25 

lo/7 

i  13 

Ferdinand  de  Lesscps . 

1869 

El  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson 

26 

14-8 

15 

Marie  Verdier  . . 

1877 

E,  Verdier . 

Pure  rose 

27 

l-t-7 

Camille  Bernardin  . 

1865 

Gautreau  . 

Light  crimson 

2S 

14-6 

7 

G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  . 

!  1853 

Rousselet  . 

Bright  scarlet  crimson 

29 

14-3 

'  14 

E.  Y.  Teas . 

'  1874 

E.  Verdier . 

Bright  red 

30 

:  140 

14 

Captain  Hayward . . 

.  1893 

Bennett  . . 

Bright  carmine  crimson 

30 

14-0 

i  12 

Dr.  Andry . 

'  1864 

B.  Verdier . 

Bright  crimson 

30 

14  0 

10 

Heinrich  Schultheis; . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Pinkish  rose 

3® 

13-9 

,  7 

Comtesse  d’Oxford  . . 

:  1869 

Guillot  . 

Carmine  violet 

34f 

!  1^-5 

i  7 

Duke  of  Edinburgh . 

'  1868 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Scarlet  crimson 

35 

13-1 

17 

Victor  Hugo . 

!  1884 

Schwartz  . 

Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

13  0 

17 

Caroline  Testout  (H.T.)  . 

i  1890 

Pernet  &  Dacder  . 

Light  salmon  pink 

37 

12-8 

10 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (H.T.) . 

!  1882 

Bennett . 

Rosy  flesh 

37 

'  12  8 

I  7 

1  18X1 

Bade  . 

Vermilion  red 

39 

12  X 

20 

Marchioness  of  Dnfferin . . . 

:  1891 

A.  Dickson  k  Sons  ... 

Pink 

40 

120 

14 

Duke  of  Fife . . . . 

i  1892 

J.  Cocker  &  Sons  . 

Bright  crimson 

40 

,  12  0 

8 

Margaret  Dickson  . . . . 

1  1891 

A.  Dickson  k  Sons  ... 

Ivory  white 

42 

11  9 

3 

Marquise  de  Castellane  . 

1869 

Pernet . 

Clear  cherry  rose 

43 

'  113 

4 

Marie  Finger . . . . 

1873 

R  aim  baud . 

Light  salmon  rose 

44 

112 

9 

Abel  Carriers  . 

1875 

E.  Verdier . 

Crimson  maroon,  shaded  purple 

45 

110 

10 

Jeannie  Dickson  . 

1890 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Soft  silvery  rose 

46 

10-7 

4 

Duke  of  Teck  . . 

1880 

Paul k  Son  . 

Light  crimson  scarlet 

47 

,  10-6 

5 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  . 

1861 

E.  Verdier . 

Crimson  maroon 

48 

10  4 

11 

Xavier  Olibo . 

1864 

Lacharme  . 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

49 

103 

12 

Comte  Raimbaad.. . . 

1867 

Roll  and  . 

Clear  crimson,  tinted  red 

50 

10-1 

10 

Pride  of  Waltham  . 

1881 

W,  Paul  k  Son  . 

Light  salmon  pink,  shaded  violet 

51 

10  0 

10 

Helen  Keller . 

1895 

Ai  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Rosy  cerise 

51 

100 

10 

Marchioness  of  Downshire . 

1894 

A.  Dickson  k  Sons  ... 

Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

5-1 

10  0 

12 

Star  of  Waltham . 

1875 

W.  Paul  &  Son . 

Carmine,  shaded  violet 

54 

9-9 

9 

Duchess  of  Bedford . . 

1879 

Postans  . . 

Light  scarlet  crimson 

65 

9-7 

7 

Beauty  of  Waltham . . . 

1862 

W.  Panl  k  Son . 

Rosy  crimson 

55 

9-7 

2 

Captain  Christy  (H.T.)  . 

1873 

Lacharme  . 

Delicate  flesh 

65 

9  7 

10 

Reynolds  Hole  . 

1873 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Deep  scarlet  maroon 

68 

96 

13 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier  . 

1878 

E.  Verdier . 

Silvery  rose 

59 

8-7 

5 

Countess  of  Rosebery  . 

1879 

Postans  . 

Cherry  carmine  rose 

60 

8-6 

11 

Charles  Darwin . 

1879 

Laxton  . 

Crimson 

61 

84 

10 

Duchesse  de  Mornv . 

1863 

E.  Verdier . . . 

Silvery  rose  , 

61 

8-4 

4 

Madame  Victor  Verdier . 

1863 

B.  Verdier . 

Clear  light  crimson 

63 

80 

8 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant . 

1895 

A.  Dickson  k  Sons  ... 

Bright  rosy  pink 

64 

7-6 

3 

Marie  Rady  . 

1865 

Fontaine  . 

Brilliant  red 

65 

7-0 

9 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (H.T.) . 

1891 

Lambert  k  Reiter . 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

66 

68 

1 

Violette  Bouyer  . 

1881 

Lacharme  . 

Tinted  white 

§7 

6-7 

4 

Duchesge  de  Vallombrosa  . . 

1875 

Schwartz  . . . 

Flesh,  changing  to  white 

68 

6-2 

6 

Auguite  Rigotard . 

1871 

Schwartz  . 

Light  carmine 

69’ 

6-1 

3 

1859 

Guillot  . 

Bright  crimson 

70 

60 

2 

Viscountess  Folkestone  (h.t.)  . 

1886 

Bennett . . . 

Creamy  white,  shaded  flesh 

71 

5-8 

5 

Duke  of  Connanght . 

1876 

Paul  k  Son  . . 

Bright  velvety  crimson 

72 

5-5 

8 

John  Stuart  Mill . 

1875 

Turner  . 

Bright  rosy  crimson 

73 

5-2 

3 

Dr.  Sewell . 

1879 

Turner  . 

Violet  crimson 

74 

50 

5 

Clio . 

1894 

W.  Paul  k  Son . 

Pale  flesh  with  deeper  centre 

'  74 

' 

5-0 

1 

Mrs.  Paul  (b.)  . 

1891 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Blush  white,  shaded  peach 
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from  the  table  of  comparative  results  from  which  I  am  obtaining 
these  particulars,  it  is  better  shown  in  a  cool  than  in  a  warm 
season.  A.  K.  Williams  may  also  be  relied  upon,  and  considering 
that  it  is  an  early  variety,  its  records  are  marvellously  consistent, 
ranging  in  the  eleven  years  only  between  25  and  40.  Marie 
Baumann,  which  is  more  than  thirty  years  old,  although  badly 
shown  this  year,  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  decreasing  favour — 
indeed,  1894  was  its  record  year.  Her  Majesty  flowers  late  in  the 
season,  and  consequently  was  greatly  favoured  at  this  year’s 
exhibition,  as  well  as  in  1895. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  another  British  Rose,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  the  doings  of  which,  as  one  of  the  newer  Roses,  will 
be  referred  to  a  little  later  on.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Roses 
deteriorate  in  size  and  quality  as  years  proceed ;  but  Alfred 
Colomb,  like  its  sister  Marie  Baumann,  is  certainly  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  if  rule  it  be,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  for  it  is  at 
the  present  time  as  frequently  staged  by  exhibitors  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  writer  in  the  “Garden”  previously  referred  to 
states  that  there  were  as  many  as  170  blooms  of  it  this  year  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  No  doubt  the  past  season  may  have  favoured  this 
variety,  as  it  is  rather  late  in  flowering.  Merveille  de  Lyon  since 
1886  has,  with  one  exception,  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  other  white, 
or  nearly  white  H.P.’s  ;  but  in  the  present  analysis  it  has  to  give 
way  to  a  variety  more  than  ten  years  its  junior — Marchioness  of 
Londonderry.  Whether  their  present  respective  positions  will  be 
maintained  remains  to  be  seen.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  is  still 
wanted  is  a  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  as  high  class  quality  as  we 
have  now  in  the  pinks  and  crimsons.  When  such  a  Rose  does . 
appear,  it  will  undoubtedly  take  as  high  a  place  in  the  table  as  j 
John  Walker  has  done  in  the  Show  Dahlia  analysis.  Charles  ' 
Lefebvre,  although  rather  older  than  any  Rose  yet  mentioned, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  dark  crimsons.  Ita  records  vary 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  or  it  would  take  an  even  higher 
place  than  it  does  in  the  analysis.  We  have  now  reached  the 
twelfth  variety  in  the  list — Gustave  Piganeau,  a  Rose  of  moderate 


i  growth,  but  very  dependable  as  an  exhibition  flower.  It  was  not 
generally  grown  until  after  1892,  but  at  three  out  of  the  four 
exhibitions  held  since  then  it  has  been  largely  and  consistently 
represented. 

Next  comes  that  glowing  rose-coloured  variety  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  to  give  it  ita  full  title  ;  or  as  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  no 
doubt  for  some  good  reason,  spells  it  this  year  in  his  catalogue, 
“  Radocanachi.”  By  the  way,  he  also  altera  the  date  of  its 
introduction  from  1883  to  1880,  as  well  aa  the  name  of  the  raiser, 
from  Leveque  to  E.  Verdier.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  all  rosarians  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  when  he  expresses  the  opinion  in 
“  The  Book  of  the  Rose  ”  that  this  charming  H.P.  is  “  worthy  of  a 
!  name  more  suitable  to  British  tongues  and  pencils.”  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  that  this  fine  variety  would  have  been  entirely 
lost  to  fame  but  for  the  timely  rescue  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 
This,  however,  does  not  entirely  account  for  the  fact  that  only  at 
the  last  three  exhibitions  has  this  Rose  taken  anything  like  the 
position  it  is  entitled  to.  If  shown  aa  well  next  year  as  this  ils 
position  in  the  table  will  be  still  further  improved.  Did  time 
and  space  permit  I  might  in  this  way  go  right  through  the  whole 
table,  mentioning  in  turn  the  doings  and  characteristics  of  each 
Rose,  as  revealed  by  what  I  may  term  my  “  working  ”  tables. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  varieties  which  were 
unusually  well  represented  this  year  at  “  the  National  ”  were 
generally  late-flowering  kinds.  Her  Majesty  and  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canacbi  were  to  be  seen  in  more  stands  than  at  any  previous 
show,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1895.  Gustave  Piganeau 
scored  its  best  record.  B.ironess  Rothschild,  although  sent  out  as 
far  back  as  1867,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  pink  competitors 
which  have  arisen  since  then,  has  only  once  before  been  as  often 
shown,  and  that  was  as  recently  as  1894.  Earl  of  Dufferin  also 
appeared  in  grand  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  noteworthy 
Roses  which  were  poorly  exhibited  were  Madame  G.  Luizet,  La 
France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Charles  Lefebvre. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  new  Roses  in  this  section 


TEAS  OR  NOISETTES. 


j  Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

i 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1896  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average,  j 

Name. 

Date  of 

Introduction.  , 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

41-4 

48 

Catherine  Mermet  . 

1869 

Guillot  . 

Light  rosy  flesh 

2 

39  2 

43 

The  Bride  . 

1885 

May . 

White,  tinged  lemon 

3 

37-7 

39 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac . 

1871 

GuRlot  . 

Rosy  flesh  and  apricot 

4 

368 

35 

Innocente  Pirola  . 

1878 

Madame  D  jcher  . 

Creamy  white 

5 

30  0 

SO 

Maman  Cocbet . 

1893 

Cocbet  . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  salmon 

6 

29  4 

22 

Marie  Van  Houtte  . 

1871 

Ducher  . 

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

7 

28  5 

13 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon . . 

1854 

Marest . 

Cream,  tinted  rose 

8 

28-4 

19 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami  . 

1846 

Belot  Defou^dre  . 

Pale  rose 

<> 

27  5 

33 

Ernest  Metz  . 

1888 

Guillot  . 

Salmon,  tinted  rose 

10 

27-0 

24 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince . 

1889 

Prince . 

Pure  white 

11 

26-6 

26 

Niphetos,... . 

1844 

Bougere  . 

Pure  white 

12 

25-6 

28 

Madame  Hoste . 

1887 

Gnillot  . 

Pale  lemon  yellow 

13 

251 

33 

Madame  Cusin . 

1881 

Guillot  . 

Violet  rose,  yellow  base 

14 

24-9 

14 

Mai(§chal  Niel  (N.)  . 

1864 

Pradel . 

Deep  bright  golden  yellow 

15 

24-6 

22 

Madame  de  Waitevilie  . 

1883- 

Guillot  . 

Cream,  bordered  rose 

16 

22  1 

17 

Caroline  Kuster  (n.)  . 

1872 

Pernet . 

Lemon  yellow 

17 

21-8 

21 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford  . 

1882 

Guillot  . 

White,  centre  flesh 

18 

21'1 

17 

Francisca  Kiiiger . . . 

1879 

Nabonnand  . 

Coppery  yellow,  shaded  peach 

19 

21-0 

17 

Ethel  Brownlow  . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

20 

180 

8 

Jean  Ducher . 

1874 

Madame  Ducher  . 

Salmon  yellow,  shaded  peach 

21 

16*8 

16 

Anna  Olivier . 

1872 

Ducher  . 

Pale  buff,  flushed 

22 

15-9 

2 

Madame  Bravy . 

1848 

Guillot  . 

White,  flushed  pale  pink 

23 

13  8 

19 

Princess  of  Wales . 

1882 

Bennett  . . 

Rosy  yellow 

24 

129 

6 

Rubens  . 

1859 

Robert . 

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

25 

121 

5 

Madame  Lambard  . 

1877 

Lacharme  . 

Salmon,  shaded  rose 

26 

10-4 

6 

Etoile  de  Lyon . 

1881 

Guillot  . 

Deep  lemon 

27 

9  0 

7 

Cleopatra  . 

1889 

Bennett  . 

Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 

28 

80 

8 

Bridesmaid . 

1893 

May . 

Blight  pink 

29 

61 

5 

Devoniensis  . 

1838 

Foster . 

Creamy  white,  blush  centre 

30 

52 

2 

La  Boule  d’Or  . 

1860 

Margottin  . 

Golden  yellow,  outer  petals  paler 

31 

5  0 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  . 

1871 

Levet  . 

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 
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referred  to  in  my  last  analysis  is  still  happily  maintained.  In  1892 
there  were  only  four  sorts  in  the  table  which  were  less  than  six 
years  old.  In  1893  there  ware  six,  in  1894  eight,  in  1895  nine,  and 
this  year  there  [are  [twelve.  The  varieties  sent  out  in  1891  were 
Marchioness  of  DufEerin,  which,  favoured  by  the  warm  dry  season, 
has  risen  from  No.  54  to  No.  39.  Margaret  Dickson,  on  the 
contrary,  descends  from  No.  33  to  No.  40,  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  how^trying  to  a  cool  season  Rose  the  last  two  summers 
must  have  been.  Kaiser  in  Augusta  Victoria,  of  the  same  year  but 
of  foreign  origin,  on  its  first  appearance  takes  a  place  at  No.  65. 
This  fine  Hybrid  Tea  is  certain,  however,  to  rise  rapidly  when 
more  largely  grown.  Mrs.  Paul,  the  only  Bourbon  in  the  table,  on 
the  other  hand,  falls  from  No.  63  to  No.  74.  Dnke  of  Fife,  the 
only  1892  H.P.  which  secures  a  place  on  the  list,  has  risen  since 
last  year  from  No.  46  to  No.  40.  The  rapid  advances  made  by 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  Captain  Hayward,  both  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1893,  are  remarkable,  the  former  rising  from  No.  54  to 
No.  8,  and  the  latter  from  No.  75  to  No.  30.  The  rise,  too,  of  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  in  by  no  means  a  favourable  season  for 
that  variety,  from  No.  54  to  No.  14,  is  equally  striking  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  Rose  was  only  distributed  in  1894.  Marchioness 
of  Downshire  of  the  same  year,  on  the  other  hand,  only  comes  in 
at  No.  51,  while  Clio  finds  a  place  at  No.  74.  The  varieties  of  still 
more  recent  introduction  are  those  of  1895 — viz ,  Helen  Keller, 
which  will  be  found  at  No.  51,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  at  No.  63, 
The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Rose  the  raisers  have  yet  sent 
out.  By  the  raisers  I  mean,  of  course,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
of  Newtownards,  Ireland,  whose  record  as  regards  these  new  Roses 
is  truly  surprising — no  fewer  than  seven  out  of  the  twelve  varieties 
above  mentioned  having  been  sent  out  by  that  firm. 

Leaving  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  turning  our  attention  to 
the  table  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  we  still  find  Catherine  Mermet 
heading  the  list,  and  still  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  its  white 
sport.  The  Bride.  Both  varieties  were  unusually  well  repre¬ 
sented  this  year.  The  same  may  be  also  said  of  Ernest  Metz, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  There  were,  however,  a 
large  number  of  other  sorts  which  were  but  very  sparsely  shown, 
among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Souvenir  d’un  Anai,  Marechal  Niel,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Madame 
Bravy. 

As  compared  with  the  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s  the  advances  made  in 
this  division  are  very  slow.  In  fact  there  are  only  two  Teas  on 
the  list  which  are  less  than  six  years  old,  and  both  were  introduced 
in  the  same  year — 1893.  One  of  these  varieties,  Maman  Cochet, 
is,  however,  an  undoubted  acquisition,  only  six  other  Teas  having 
been  as  frequently  staged  at  the  Crjstai  Palace  show.  Last  year 
it  only  stood  at  No.  27  on  the  list,  but  now  rises  to  No.  5.  Brides¬ 
maid,  a  bright  pink  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  comes  to  us 
from  America,  and  will  be  found  at  No.  28. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  it  is  once  more  my  pleasing  duty 
to  thank  those  kind  friends  who  each  year  assist  me  in  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  Roses  in  the  prize  stands  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  for  without  their  timely  aid  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  these  analyses. 

The  Newek  Roses  Audit. 

I,  have  again  the  pleasure  of  submitting  in  tabular  form  the 
votes  of  our  leading  roiarians  upon  all  the  exhibition  Rotes  sent 
out  since  1890,  which  were  staged  in  three  or  more  prize  stands 
at  either  of  the  two  last  Crystal  Palace  shows.  The  voters  were 
requested  to  put  a  mark  against  the  six  varieties  they  considered 
best  among  the  fifteen  H  P.’s  and  H.T.’s  on  the  circular  sent  them, 
and  a  similar  mark  against  the  best  two  of  the  four  Teas.  Returns 
were  kindly  sent  in  by  the  following  amateurs  and  nurserymen  : — 

Amateurs. — Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Rev.  F.  R,  Burn- 
eide,  Rev.  A,  Foster-Melliar,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Mr.  R.  H, 
Langton,  Mr.  E,  B.  Lindsell,  Mr.  H.  Y.  Machin,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate. 


Nurserymen. — Messrs.  G.  Burch,  J.  Burrell,  C.  E.  Cant, 
F.  Cant,  W.  F.  Cooling,  A.  Dickson,  R.  Harkness,  W.  J.  Jefferies, 
H.  Merry  weather,  G.  Mount,  G.  Paul,  W,  Paul,  A.  Piper, 
A.  Prince,  W.  D.  Prior,  and  A.  Turner. 


Hybrid  Pebpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 


Position  in 

Audit. 

• 

Total  No.  of 

Votes. 

Votes  by 

Amateurs. 

Votes  by  i 

Nurserymen.  | 

1 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford . 

26 

10 

16 

2 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (H.T.)  . 

25 

10 

15 

3 

Captain  Hayward  . 

21 

7 

14 

4 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (H  T) . 

20 

8 

12 

5 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  . 

13 

8 

5 

6 

Helen  Keller  . 

11 

4 

7 

6 

Margaret  Dickson  . 

11 

3 

8 

8 

Duke  of  Fife  . 

9 

6 

3 

9 

Marquise  Litta  . 

8 

4 

4 

10 

Clio  . 

5 

0 

5 

11 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin  . 

4 

2 

2 

12 

Charles  Gater . 

3 

1 

2 

13 

Marchioness  of  Downshire  . . 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Spenser . 

2 

0 

2 

15 

La  Fraicheur  (H.T.)  . 

0 

0 

0 

Teas. 


1 

Maman  Cochet  . 

28 

12 

2 

Bridesmaid  . 

17 

7 

3 

Medea  . 

10 

4 

4 

Corinna . 

1 

1 

There  will  again  be  found  a  very  satisfactory  agreement 
between  the  votes  of  the  amateurs  and  the  nurserymen  if  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  twelve  of  the  former  voting  to 
sixteen  of  the  latter,  and  that  one  amateur  voted  only  in  the  Tea 
and  Noisette  division. 


Roses  for  General  Cultivation. 

I  endeavour  to  keep  the  following  select  lists  as  far  as  possible 
up  to  date,  but  of  course  the  changes  in  them  from  year  to  year 
must  necessarily  be  but  slight,  as  the  number  of  choice  varieties, 
which  are  of  good  growth  and  constitution,  and  consequently 
suitable  for  ordinary  garden  cultivation,  is  lomewhat  limited.  In 
order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  amateurs  requiring  only 
a  small  number  of  plants  I  have  placed  all  the  established  sorts 
named  in  each  set  in  what  I  regard  as  their  order  of  merit, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  varieties 
marked  by  an  asterisk  are  either  quite  new,  or  comparatively  new 
Roses,  and  are  arranged  alphabetically  : — 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.— Coloured  Varieties. — Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Finger,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  ^Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  '-'Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman-Crawford.  Medium  Reds.  —  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and  *Helen 
Keller.  Reds. — Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Victor  Hugo,  and  *^Captain  Hay¬ 
ward.  Dark  Varieties. — Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Hybrid  Teas. — La  France,  Yiicountesi  Folkestone,  Captain 
Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  Grace  Darling,  ’^'Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  “Marquise  Litta,  “Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  “White  Lady. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford.  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Innocente  Pirola,  Anna  Olivier,  Madame  Hoste, 
The  Bride,  Rubens,  Francisca  Ki  tiger,  Jules  Finger,  “Corinna,  and 
“Maman  Cochet. 

Bourbons. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Mrs.  Paul. 

Garden  Roses. — Summer  Flowering. — Provence. — Common 
or  Cabbage.  Moss. — Common  or  Old.  Damask. — Rota  Mundi. 
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Hybrid  China. — Charles  Lawaon  (climbing).  Austrian  Briar. — 
Austrian  Copper.  Perpetual  Scotch. — Stanwell  Perpetual.  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briars.  —  Janet’s  Pride,  •Jeannie  Deans,  and  •Lady  Pen- 
*ance.  Ayrshire. — Bennett’s  Seedling  or  Thoresbyana  (climbing). 
Evergreen. — F41icif4  Perpdtu^  (climbing).  Autumn  Flowering. 
— Hybrid  Teas. — Bardou  Job,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Gustave  Regis, 
and  •Papa  Gontier.  China. — Old  Blush  or  Common  Monthly, 
and  Laurette  Messimy.  Teas  and  Noisettes. — Gloire  de  Dijon 
(climbing),  W.  A.  Richardson  (climbing),  L’Id<5al,  Reve  d’Or 
(climbing),  •Beante  Inconstante,  and  •Madame  Pierre  Cochet. 
Polyantha.  —  Madame  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  Gloire  des 
Polyantha,  Perle  d’Or,  and  *George8  Pernet.  Japanese. — Alba, 
Madame  Georgea  Bruant,  and  •Fimbriata.  Climbing  Polyantha. 
— Claire  Jacquicr,  Grandi  flora,  and  ®  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler. 
Two  other  new  Climbing  Roses  should  be  also  included,  •Alister 
Stella  Gray  (n.)  and  *Paurs  Carmine  Pillar  (single-flowered). — 
E.  M.,  Berichamsted. 

[An  amateur  has  favoured  us  with  an  analysis  of  his  own 
Roses,  which  will  be  published  next  week.] 


LIME  AND  LIMING. 

Lime  exists  under  many  different  forms  in  the  geological  strata 
of  the  earth.  Apart  from  limestones  proper,  marble,  coral,  chalk, 
marl,  and  shell  sand  must  be  regarded  as  limestones,  and  all  used 
as  manorial  applications.  All  are,  or  have  been,  formed  under 
water.  Chalk,  for  instance,  is  only  an  agglomeration  of  shells  not 
very  compactly  pressed  together,  as  is  the  harder  limestones,  which, 
however,  are  only  harder  ;  and  although  sometimes  formed  of 
compacted  corals,  may  be  seen  in  other  cases  to  be  composed  of 
minute  microscopic  shells  mixed  with  larger  ones.  Marble  is 
only  limestone  vitrified  by  internal  heat.  Marls  are  the  remains 
of  fresh-water  shells  which  have  settled  in  inland  lakes  and  in  time 
become  covered  up  with  silt,  peat,  or  sometimes  only  mould.  Shell 
sands  are  the  wrecked  remains  oE  shells  in  modern  seas  which  are 
cast  up  on  our  shores.  Frequently  corals  are  cast  up  on  our  shore, 
as  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  such  are  found  of  value  as  manure. 

Limestones  are  hardly  ever  pure.  Being  formed  under  water 
they  generally  contain  sand  and  clay.  This  may  vary  from  0  up 
to  30  or  40  per  cent.  When  present,  this  foreign  matter  detracts,  of 
course,  from  the  value  of  the  limestone.  Even  in  chalk  much  clay 
exists,  as  may  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  clay 
soils  that  cover  the  chalk  in  many  places  are  but  chalk  remains 
from  which  the  lime  has  been  dissolved  out  and  washed  away  by 
rain  containing  carbonic  dioxide  ;  but  as  limestones  are  the  remains 
of  minute  animals,  they  almost  invariably  contain  both  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  In  some  countries  the  sulphate  is  largely 
present,  but  in  this  it  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  four-fifths 
per  cent.,  and  is  generally  less  in  this  country.  In  some  samples, 
as  in  those  from  Carluke  (Lanarkshire),  phosphate  of  lime  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  1;|^  per  cent.,  according  to  Dr.  Johnston. 
This,  in  the  burnt  lime,  is  equal  to  2^  lbs.  in  the  hundred,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  value  of  the  lime.  In  the  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  of  Durham  it  seldom  exceeds  0  15  per  cent.,  and  is  generally 
only  0  07.  In  Cumberlandshire  limestone  containing  0’33  per  cent, 
are  found,  but  in  other  cases  only  the  merest  trace.  Some  of  the 
limestones  of  the  great  oolite,  as  well  as  the  Combrash  and  Stone- 
field  slate,  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  phosphate. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  almost  always  present.  In  even  the 
purest  limestone  it  amounts  to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  and  in  impure 
varieties  from  40  to  50,  Many  of  the  beds  in  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  contain  much  magnetia.  Mountain  limestone,  otherwise 
known  as  dolomite,  contain,  when  tolerably  free  from  clay  or  sand, 
as  much  as  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 

Lime  containing  much  magnesia  possesses  burning  or  scorching 
qualities ;  indeed,  magnesia  in  whatever  combination  has  this 
quality.  Yet  there  may  be  instances  when  it  may  be  wanting  in 
the  soil,  and  such  lime  made  from  magnesian  limestone  may  be 
peculiarly  valuable.  Such  lime  is  preferred  on  the  hill  pastures 
of  the  highlands  of  Galloway,  but  on  ordinary  soil  it  is  well  not  to 
apply  such  either  liberally  or  extensively.  A  portion  sparingly 
dressed  will  tell  in  a  year  or  two  whether  magnesia  may  then  be 
given  with  advantage.  If  not,  it  will  be  better  to  procure  the 
purest  lime  possible,  for  magnesian  lime  cannot  be  applied  with 
safety  in  quantities  sufficient  to  such  soils  as  most  need  liming. 

Lime  is  applied  burnt  and  nnburnt.  Marls  and  chalk,  shell 
sand  and  corals,  are  generally  applied  unburnt,  as  their  mechanical 
condition  admits  of  their  easy  pnlverisation  and  distribution,  but 
hard  limestones  are  generally  barnt.  Marls  often  contain  as  much 


as  95°  per  cent,  of  clay  of  other  admixture.  Such  are  hardly 
worth  digging  and  applying,  except  to  light  soils,  when  the  land 
gets  a  liming  and  is  made  heavier  at  one  operation .  This  often 
benefits  peaty  land  considerably.  When  applied  to  heavy  land 
they  often  do  mischief.  Instead  of  opening,  as  liming  is  intended 
to  do,  they  tave  quite  an  opposite  effect,  because  of  the  clay  they 
contain,  and  the  lime  given  is  too  trifling  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
Marl  often  contains,  however,  as  much  as  90“  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (calcic-carbonate),  and  such  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  other  extreme.  Gardeners— strangers  in  the  locality — had 
better  ask  neighbouring  farmers  what  the  traditional  value  of  this 
or  that  marl  is  before  incurring  expense  in  its  use.  Tradition  in 
these  things  forms  a  very  good  guide. 

Chalk  is  of  a  much  more  constant  nature  than  marl,  not  often 
containing  more  than  20“  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  and  seldom 
that.  Oftener  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1  or  2  percent. 
Chalk  and  marl  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  contains  carbonic  dioxide  or  anhydride 
and  calcic  oxide  in  unequal  proportions. 

When  limestones  are  placed  in  a  kiln  along  with  fuel  and  burnt, 
the  carbonic  dioxide  is  driven  into  the  air,  and  only  the  calcic 


FIG.  64. — APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER.  {See  page  367.) 


oxide— or  calcined  lime — remains  behind.  This  has  a  great 
chemical  affinity  for  water.  When  water  is  poured  on  lime  shells, 
as  the  burnt  lumps  are  termed,  a  violent  action  takes  place  strong 
heat  is  evolved,  and  the  calcic  oxide  becomes  calcic  hydroxide, 
which  is  not  a  mixture  of  water  and  lime,  but  a  new  compound 
made  up  of  water  and  (quick)  lime  chemically  combined.  The 
new  combination  contains  76“  per  cent,  of  lime  (nearly)  24  of 
water.  Were  it  only  a  mixture  instead  of  a  combination,  the  mass 
would  be  wet,  but  it  remains  quite  as  dry  as  before.  When  this 
compound  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  combines  with  the  carbonic 
dioxide  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  time  assumes  its 
original  chemical  condition  by  becoming  calcic  carbonate  (carbonate 
of  lime).  This  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  calcic  hydroxide 
being  soluble  in  732  times  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.^  This 
solution  is  known  as  lime  water.  When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
ia  passed  through  this  solution  the  lime  is  at  once  precipitated — it 
haa  become  the  insoluble  carbonate.  The  easiest  way  is^  to  pass 
one’s  breath  through  it  by  means  of  a  straw  or  pipe-stem. 
Chemists  generally  pass  the  gas  derived  from  the  calcic  carbonate 
by  simply  pouring  acetic  acid  on  chalk  or  limestone.  This  drives 
off  the  carbonic  dioxide,  which  is  conveyed  by  a  simple  apparatus 
through  the  lime  water. 

Newly  slaked  lime  (calcic  hydroxide)  acts  much  more  energeti¬ 
cally  when  applied  to  land  than  either  chalk,  marl,  or  mild  lime, 
as  burnt  lime  is  termed  after  having  again  assumed  the  form  of 
the  carbonate.  But  burnt  lime  after  slaking  becomes  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  impalpable  powder,  and  for  this  reason  it  is^  better  than 
either  chalk  or  marl,  because  of  its  being  easier  dis^ibuted  even 
after  it  has  taken  its  original  chemical  form.  Chemically  the 
same  as  when  unburnt  it  is  mechanically  very  different,  hence  the 
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reason  for  burning  ;  but  in  the  state  of  quicklime  it  acts  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  mild  lime.  When  first  applied  it  at 
onc6  combinei  with  any  free  acid  it  may  find.  The  acid  thus 
neutralised  ii  in  a  sense  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  reaches  undecayed  organic  matter,  and  causes  its  more 
rapid  decay  and  consequent  liberation  of  the  plant  food  it  contains. 
Humic,  carbonic,  or  nitric  acids  preserve  organic  matter  from 
waste,  and  hence  such  organic  matter  in  soils  deficient  in  salifiable 
bases  become  plant  food  very  slowly.  But  when  lime,  especially 
quicklime,  is  applied,  these  acids  at  once  become  calcic  salts,  and 
the  work  of  food- preparation  goes  on  rapidly.  ^  Not  only  so,  but 
sour  soils  are  at  once  sweetened,  heavy  soils  lightened,  warmed, 
and  made  earlier.  It  is  even  said  to  materially  forward  the  braird¬ 
ing  of  seeds,  but  whether  wholly  by  direct  action  on  the  seeds 
themselves,  such  as  removing  the  carbonic  dioxide,  or  by  providing 
them  with  a  freer,  drier,  sweeter,  warmer  medium  is  not  clear  ; 

probably  in  both  ways.  .  . 

The  action  of  marl,  chalk,  or  mild  lime  is  very  similar,  only 
slower.  Mild  lime  does  not  act  with  the  same  energy  in  organic 
compounds  as  caustic  lime  ;  hence  it  is  more  suitable  for  soils  poor 
in  humus.  Caustic  lime,  by  acting  rapidly  on  humus  and  other 
vegetable  remains,  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  old 
garden  soil  rich  in  black  mould.  Such  contains  much  plant  food 
in  an  unavailable  condition.  The  application  of  lime  liberates  it, 
and  enables  the  operator  to  do  without  manure  of  any  other  kind 
for  a  time,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soil  is  improved  otherwise  ; 
but  on  very  light  soils,  or  on  virgin  loams  in  which  humus  is  not 
abundantly  present,  quicklime  should  not  be  applied,  or  only 
sparingly,  and  along  with  plenty  of  ordinary  manure,  otherwise  the 
humus  will  be  dissipated,  which  is  what  should  be  guarded  against, 
as  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  humus  is  necessary  for 
fertility.  Heavy  clays  are  much  improved  by  quicklime.  It 
curdles  the  clay  and  renders  it  free  and  open.  On  sour  bog  land 
it  often  works  little  short  of  miracles.  On  these  and  also  on  light 
sands  and  gravels  a  dressing  will  cause  white  Clover  to  appear, 
when  sowing  the  seeds  would  not !  This  would  indicate  that 
on  such  soils  it  might  prove  beneficial  to  Peas  and  Beans. — A.  H. 


MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

{Concluded  from  page  296.) 

It  is  now — in  stepping  over  the  frontiers  of  bothydom — that  our 
young  traveller,  if  his  journey  has  been  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one,  will  make  his  final  adieu  with  just  a  shadow  of  regret.  Eager 
as  may  have  been  the  desire  to  escape  from  it  the  horizon  now  lifts, 
and  responsibility  dawns  upon  his  view.  Bothy  teaching  is  the 
foundation  stone,  if  properly  laid,  upon  which  the  successful 
career  is  to  be  built.  We  leave  the  little  kingdom,  probably,  with 
a  high  character  for  general  knowledge  of  the  art,  perhaps  the 
highest  possible  consistent  with  the  few  short  years  entailed  ;  but 
it  is  here  a  stronger  vision  perceives  the  infinite  ocean  of  knowledge 
^head — infinite,  though  restricted  to  our  own  channel  of  work. 
Looking  as  tar  as  we  can,  and  seeing  farther  now  than  we  have 
^ver  seen  before,  it  is  rather  in  a  spirit  of  humility  than  with  pride 
and  pomp  of  the  new  position  our  young  “  head  ”  enters  the 
gardener’s  house.  Fame  and  honours  may  be  his  in  the  years 
to  come,  or  they  may  not,  but  duty  is  for  all  with  its  certain 
reward. 

Supposing  you  to  ask  what  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  helpful 
thing  to  a  young  man  at  this  stage,  in  addition  to  the  constituents 
of  an  excellent  general  character,  I  should  say  it  is  adaptability  to 
circumstances  ;  and  could  you  analyse  the  character  of  any  of  our 
truly  successful  men  you  would,  I  think,  find  a  large  percentage  of 
this  virtue  revealed.  Especially  is  this  necesiary  to  one  taking  up 
the  position  of  head  gardener,  nor  is  it  wanting  with  othera  who  in 
various  capacities  are  public  aervants.  Many  personal  sacrifices 
have  to  be  made — must  be  made.  Many  a  bothy  lad’s  “  Oh  !  you 
shall  see  what  I  will  do  when  I’m  a  head  gardener  ”  means,  in  that 
sense,  that  we  shall  not  see  it  if  reason  rules  rather  than  inclination. 
Self-control — self-control  (it  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold) 
will  fit  a  man  to  serve  and  to  rule,  and  his  service  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  marked  by  those  high  principles  which  confer  dignity 
and  entail  respect. 

One  could  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  first  three 
nr  four  years  to  a  young  head  gardener,  and  there  are,  probably, 
few  of  them  who  are  not  duly  conscious  of  it.  The  mind  is 
cast  in  so  many  moulds  that  it  would  not  be  prudent,  if  possible, 
to  generalise  its  character.  If  variety  is  charming,  then  indi¬ 
viduality  is  the  charm  of  life.  Some  have  that  happy  tact  of 
pursuing  the  path  of  duty  totally  oblivious  of  what  the  world  says, 
and  “  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  public  opinion  are  proof  against 
its  stings.”  Others  hear  and  feel,  and  take  it  as  a  tonic  to  brace 
them  up  in  the  battle  of  life  ;  but  to  vdry  many  indeed  it  is  the 


drop  of  poison  in  the  cup  which  they  drain  to  the  dregs.  Every 
young  “  head  ”  is  anointed  with  more  or  less  criticism  ;  it  is  his 
baptism  into  the  onerous  post,  a  penalty  of  the  new  position.  If 
we  could  apply  unto  ourselves  some  of  that  earlier  experience 
of  our  great  statesmen — the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  instance— 
and  notice  how  the  dehilt  was  made  under  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism,  and  note  the  unflinching  courage  with  which  it  wai  met, 
stimulating  to  the  highest  endeavours  where  its  object  was  to  crush, 
and  apply  this  moral  to  our  humbler,  quieter  lives,  then  surely  will 
the  result  be  “  Success.”  You  may  question  the  relevancy  of  these 
morals  to  a  gardener’s  life,  but  they  are  the  essence  of  memories 
of  the  past — my  past,  which,  more  than  probably,  will,  in  some 
measure,  be  the  experience  awaiting  not  a  few  others. 

Good  William  of  Wykeham  said,  “  Manner  makyth  man.”  In 
iti  broad  application  this  text  would  furnish  many  a  sermon  ;  but 
limited  to  the  courtesies  of  life,  which  possibly  comprehend  the 
great  bishop's  moral,  it  is  well  worthy  of  our  present  attention. 
Hitherto  the  “  head  ”  has  acted  as  a  buffer  between  us  and  our 
patrons.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  bothydom  there  has  generally 
been  some  little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  masters  who  serve  families 
of  high  social  rank  that  no  breach  of  etiquette  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  ;  so  much  so,  in  one  particular  instance,  that  it  became  to 
us — of  the  bothy — a  kind  of  unwritten  law  that  on  the  approach  of 
any  members  of  the  family  we  should  run,  and  I  may  add  that 
upon  special  occasions  orders  were  not  wanting  for  ui  to  clean  up 
our  houses  and  clear  out  by  a  given  time.  More  than  one  peculiar 
incident  could  be  given  resulting  from  these  feelings,  which  were 
certainly  wrong,  although  we  were  not  altogether  to  blame  for 

them. 

One  instance,  ludicrous  as  it  appears  now,  had  its  painful  side 

then,  and  pointed  a  moral  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  were  % 
noisy  crew  of  at  least  a  dozen,  returning  from  the  estate  pay  office, 
when  we  were  pleasantly  accosted  by  a  plainly  dressed  lady,  who 
was  answered,  1  am  ashamed  to  say,  in  not  only  a  brusque,  but  the 
curtest  manner  possible — in  fact,  ordinary  civility  was  wanting. 
Why?  maybe  asked.  I  cannot  answer  it,  for  I  am  unable  to 
define  those  peculiar  feelings  of  shyness,  which  with  children,  for 
instance,  when  spoken  to,  causes  them  to  open  their  mouths  and 
stop  them  with  their  finger.  We,  indeed,  were  not  dumb,  but  shy, 
I  suppose,  from  some  faint  suspicion  of  the  rank  of  oar  interrogator. 
The  short  interview  ended  in  a  veritable  stampede  to  our  city  of 
refuge — the  bothy,  a  case  of  same  qui  pent,  and  we  had  no  sooner 
gained  it  than  a  comrade,  who  knew  more  than  we  did  and  had 

run  another  way,  told  us  it  was  the  Duchess  of  - ,  and  that 

we  might  “  look  out.”  Well,  the  sequel  was — she  forgave  but  she 
never  forgot,  as  I  have  too  good  cause  to  remember,  being  told  by 

this  lady  afterwards  that  the  young  men  of  -  gardens  were 

“  the  most  uncouth  and  ill-behaved  she  had  ever  met.”  Perhaps, 
happily  for  me,  circumstances  were  remembered  better  than  faces, 
but  I,  nearly  the  oldest  if  not  the  biggest  bear  of  the  lot,  felt  bad 
at  the  truth.  Had  this  lady  have  said,  at  the  time,  as  much  to  our 
chief  we  might  indeed  have  looked  out ;  as  it  was  I  looked  in,  and 
it  was  a  lesson  for  life. 

This  is  a  subject  I  have  broached  before,  but  neither  talking 
nor  writing  can  define  those  subtle  distinctions  which  divide  civility 
from  servility,  good  manners  from  bad,  for  any  straining  for  effect 
may,  probably  will,  defeat  the  end.  Not  even  the  polished  Earl  of 
Chesterfield’s  advice  to  his  son  expounds  the  genuine  article,  for 
polish  is  but  superficial.  True  politeness  springs  from  a  deep- 
seated  desire  to  render  respect  and  honour  to  whom  it  is  due,  and 
it  is  due  in  degree  to  all  we  come  in  contact  with  ;  it  is  conveyed 
in  a  hundred  ways  that  words  cannot  teach,  and  in  its  bearing  upon 
our  lives  courtesy  may  be  defined  as  the  salt  of  life. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  and  a  right  and  proper  thing,  for  our 
young  “  head  ”  to  make  every  exertion  to  imprint  his  personality 
upon  his  new  charge.  Under  some  circumstances  special  facilities 
are  afforded  for  doing  so  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  anxiety  exists,  and 
in  some  it  is  carried  to  a  fault,  over-anxiety  defeating  its  object. 
A  cursory  glance  is,  mayhap,  sufficient  for  an  intelligent  “  head  ” 
to  roughly  outline  hit  plans — his  plans.  It  will,  I  think,  require 
but  little  reflection,  if  that  is  given,  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
wishes,  the  wants,  the  plans  of  our  employers  that  should  have 
the  primary  consideration,  and  it  should  be  the  gardener’s  first 
duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them.  His  prerogative  it 
is  to  study  the  material  he  has  to  work  with,  and  use  it  to  the  beat 
advantage.  This  in  itself  is  no  light  matter  when  transported  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  Old  customs  are  new  to  him  ;  local 
conditions  are,  perhaps,  different  to  any  yet  experienced.  In 
hastening  slowly  to  make  your  mark  in  the  new  position,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  imply  the  advice  of  any  go-easy  methods,  but  con- 
scientioua  workmanship,  rather  than  the  more  showy  superficial 
efforts  of  impatience.  Still  achieving,  still  pursuing,  learn  to 
labour  and  to  wait.” 

It  may  or  may  not  be  expected  of  a  young  “  head  ”  that  he 
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should  be  an  accountant,  but  whether  much  or  little  has  to  be  done 
in  this  direction  it  cannot  be  too  well  done  or  too  minutely  and 
methodically  set  down  in  black  and  white.  Every  gardener  should, 
I  think,  have  an  office  in  the  garden,  and  though  this  may  take  bub 
the  crudest  form  of  a  home-made  desk  fixed  in  a  corner  of  the 
potting  shed,  where  the  diary  is  written  up  each  night  before 
leaving  the  garden,  it  may  be  sufficient.  If  the  £  s.  d.  has  to  come 
into  your  calculations  with  pay-sheets,  wages,  and  cash-book,  let  all 
be  set  down  in  perfect  order  and  preserved,  whether  present 
occasion  demands  it  or  not ;  the  same  with  such  invoices,  accounts, 
or  receipts  as  may  come  under  your  hands.  It  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  a  safe  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  of  no  life,  no  profession,  no  phase  of 
labour  in  a  world  of  work  which  can  compare  with  our  own — 
gardening — for  all  that  is  good,  ennobling,  satisfying  ;  but  then, 
indeed,  I  am  but  ill  acquainted  with  any  other.  Looking  back 
upon  my  own  experience — an  experience  so  varied  that  I  may 
justly  claim  to  have  the  average  share  that  can  be  crowded  into 
one  lifetime,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  ;  then,  after  its  medley  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  triumphs  and  disappointments,  of  sunshine  and  of 
shade,  it  is,  to  me — to  us  old  boys  all — a  pleasure  to  see  history 
repeating  itself  so  far  as  the  brighter  side  is  shown  ;  and  a  pleasure 
to  point,  so  far  as  our  power  permits,  to  such  things  it  is  as  well 
to  know  in  order  to  avoid.  In  commencing  I  tempted  fate  by 
quoting  at  our  Editor,  who  I  feel,  in  finishing,  has  been  very 
merciful  in  not  foreshortening,  not  the  best  that  could  be  given  to 
you,  but  the  best  I  had  to  give.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
forbearance.  I  have  finished.  ‘'’Tis  to  be  wished  it  had  been 
sooner  done,  but  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.” — 
An  Old  Boy. 

[Done  well  and  not  too  soon  ;  let  the  pen  go  on  in  the  gardener’s 
path  of  duty,  beyond  the  “  frontiers  ”  into  the  advanced  life  of 
responsibility — its  risks,  difficulties,  contingencies,  and  encourage- 
TQsnts,  under  which  positions  have  been  lost  and  won,] 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  MANURING  OF 

POTATOES. 

As  is  widely  known,  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  have 
been  conducted  this  year  under  the  control  of  the  University 
Extension  College,  Reading,  and  the  Berks  County  Council,  in  the 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  We  were  unable  to 
attend  Reading  early  in  September  when  the  results  of  these 
experiments  were  displayed.  These  proved,  as  we  have  reason  to 
know,  rather  perplexing  to  some  of  the  visitors,  the  effects  of  the 
several  dressings  causing  not  a  little  surprise.  The  results  were 
far  more  conflicting  than  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  ;  but 
persons  who  have  had  much  experience  in  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature  are  not  unprepared  to  find  the  “  unexpected  ”  happening,  as 
in  this  case. 

One  of  the  cardinal  facts  educed  seems  to  be  that  in  no  instance 
has  the  yield  of  marketable  tubers  been  increased  by  the  aid  of 
farmyard  manure  to  an  extent  in  the  least  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  application.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference 
to  most  of  the  chemical  mixtures,  though  there  are  a  few  instances 
in  which  combinations  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  potash  appear  to  have  operated  profitably  on  the 
crops.  It  may  be  surmised,  however,  that  the  land  may  have 
benefited  by  the  manures  applied,  and  made  better  fitted  for  other 
crops  that  may  follow.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  no  digest  of  these  experiments  could  be  so  good  as  that 
prepared  by  Professor  G-ilchrist  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  we  give  a 
citation,  accompanied  with  a  notification  that  the  whole  of  it,  and 
the  numerous  tabulations  of  results  on  which  it  is  based,  can  be 
had  in  manual  form  for  3d. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  plots  before  lifting  the  Potatoes  gave 
every  indication  that  excellent  results  would  be  obtained  from  some  of 
the  manures,  notably  from  the  plots  to  which  large  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda  had  been  applied  ;  these  expectations,  however,  were  not  borne 
out  so  far  as  weight  of  tubers  was  concerned.  A  point  of  the  greatest 
practical  and  scientific  interest  was  the  remarkable  diminution  of  the 
haulm  where  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  only  were  applied. 
On  this  plot  in  Set  2  the  weight  of  tubers  is  more  than  2  tons  less 
than  where  no  manure  was  applied,  and  on  the  third  set  the  same  plot 
gives  a  very  small  increase  over  the  unmanured  plot.  In  another  set, 
however,  an  opposite  result  is  given. 

With  a  dry  soil  and  climate  there  is  a  probability  that  the  residues 
of  previous  manurings  are  much  more  efficacious  than  direct  manuring 
for  this  crop.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  generally  useful 
idea  of  manuring  each  season  for  each  successive  crop  may  be  wrong, 
and  the  older  one  of  getting  the  soil  into  a  high  condition  far  more 
useful. 

These  results  for  the  last  three  years  show  that,  on  a  soil  in  high 
condition,  such  as  ^ists  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s  trial  grounds,  many  artificial 


manures  actually  decrease  the  crop.  We  are  told  that  such  high  con¬ 
ditioned  land  is  not  suitable  for  experimental  purposes,  but  we  ask.  Are 
we  not  called  upon  to  show  the  effects  of  manures  on  such  land  as  well 
as  on  land  in  poor  condition,  which  is  also  being  done  by  the  College  at 
various  centres  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  the  following  explanation  of 
some  of  the  results. 

Given  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  plant  food  in  the  soil,  this  is 
probably  in  a  better  condition  as  food  for  the  crop  than  the  plant  food 
present  in  many  artificial  manures,  which,  therefore,  when  added  directly 
to  the  crop  may  materially  reduce  It;  such  manures,  however,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a  good  result  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  not  the  maximum  result  that  is 
got  from  a  soil  where  an  abundance  of  plant  food  is  already  present, 
either  as  a  result  of  continuous  manuring  for  many  years  previously,  or 
because  the  soil  itself  is  naturally  fertile. 

If  the  soil  has  abundant  plant  food  present  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  crops,  such  a  soil  may  be  expected  to  grow 
as  good  crops  on  the  unmanured  as  on  the  manured  plots  ;  if,  however, 
the  unmanured  plots  grow  better  crops  than  those  which  are  manured, 
this  indicates  that  the  manures  applied  have  deteriorated  the  crop. 
This  again  indicates  either  that  the  manures  contain  ingredients  which 
are  injurious  to  the  crop,  or  which  make  the  plant  food  already  present 
in  the  soil  not  so  suitable  for  the  crop,  or  they  make  the  soil  physically 
not  so  suitable. 

We  would  again  notice  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  such  manures 
may  be  intensified  by  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  continuous  drought,  or  a  dry 
soil. 

While  we  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the  foregoing 
results  and  observations,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
do  not  attack  the  generally  accepted  rules  for  manuring  Potatoes,  we 
simply  wish  to  point  out  that  under  certain  conditions  a  considerable 
deviation  may  be  necessary.  Those  who  conduct  field  experiments  will 
give  the  best  information  to  the  farming  community  if,  as  a  rule,  they 
publish  the  results  they  obtain,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  certain  theories  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  tendency  must  be  to 
publish  only  those  results  which  bear  out  the  prejudices  and  favourite 
theories  of  the  experimenters. 

What  may  be  stated  as  the  predominating  fact  elucidated  by 
these  experiments  is  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  naturally  good  “  Potato  land,”  as  practically  containing 
the  requisite  constituents  for  the  development  of  the  tubers  of 
the  valuable  root  crop  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  improve, 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  firm  and  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community. 


ROOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

As  “  W.  D,”  has  nothing  to  add  (page  325)  on  the  above  subject,  and 
refers  to  statements  of  “  Pheuyle  Adviser  ”  (not  “  G.  A.”),  April  9th,  1895, 
page  321,  and  April  30th  of  that  month,  page  397  (not  “  G.  A.”  this 
time,  90  that  “  W.  D.”  is  twice  wrong  in  his  quotations  on  page  325  of 
October  Ist,  1896,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Hortirult^ire,  second  paragraph 
of  his  article),  and  I  may  be  excused  reverting  to  the  whole  question. 

On  page  321,  April  9th,  1896,”  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  said,  “  It  is  the 
free  lime  of  the  basic  slag  and  the  '  chloride  ’  of  the  kainit  that  kill  the 
eel  worm,”  not  the  “chlorides,”  as  quoted  by  “W.  D.”  In  reply  to 
“  By  the  Sea,”  April  30th,  1896,  page  397,  “  Phenyle  Adviser”  said,  “  A 
solution  of  kainit  (.1  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water)  destroyed  eelworm  in 
Cucumber  roots.  This  is  a  very  simple  preventive,  or,  if  not  too  far 
gone,  remedy.” 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture i  Axigxxit  27th,  1896,  page  194,  contains 
an  article  by  “  W.  D.,”  in  which  “Phenyle  Adviser’s ”  kainit  remedy 
(page  397,  April  30th,  1396)  is  referred  to,  also  “  G.  A as  having,  on 
page  179,  August  20th,  1896,  recommended  kainit  for  destroying  root 
eelworm,  and  this,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  is  the  first  appearance  of 
‘‘  G.  A.”  in  respect  of  the  “  kainit  remedy.”  Albeit  “  G.  A.,”  in  reply  to 
“  Rayner  Hill,”  does  not  advise  a  solution  of  kainit  at  a  strength  of  1  oi. 
to  a  gallon  of  water  as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  preventive  application  where 
the  “  plants  are  healthy,”  this  to  act  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  be  followed  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

“  W.  D.”  ignores  the  preventive  treatment  and  disinfectant 
measures — namely,  2  ozs.  kainit  to  a  gallon  of  water  followed  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water  (page  179).  Why 
does  “  W.  D.”  refer  to  this  part  of  the  subject  and  confine  his  remarks 
exclusively  to  the  kainit  remedy  suggested  by  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  on 
page  397,  April  30th,  1896  ?  Is  it  not  stated  there  to  be  the  “  latest  of  the 
experiments,”  a  “simple  preventive,  or,  if  not  too  far  gone,  remedy, good 
for  soil  and  plants,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  vitriolised  bones  ?  ” 

In  his  opening  statements  on  page  194  “  W.  D.”  says,  “  Mr.  G.  Abbey 
seems  fond  of  quoting  that  1  oz.  of  kainit  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water 
will  destroy  eelworm  in  Cucumber  roots.”  Where  “  W.  D.”  gets  that 
from  is  beyond  my  ken.  If  from  “Phenyle  Adviser”  or  “G.  A.,”  why 
introduce  Mr.  G.  Abbey  on  the  scene?  Is  it  to  make  a  display  of 
“  W.  D.’s”  peculiar  taste?  If  so,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
effectually.  Of  course,  that  did  not  occur  to  him;  but  there  it  is  on 
page  194  and  in  all  his  subsequent  articles, 

“  W.  D,”  opens  on  page  194  with  the  announcement  that,  “having 
read  the  different  communications  from  Mr.  G.  Abbey  in  the  Journal  of 
S-orticwlture  on  the  above  subject  £eel worms],  I  am  tempted  to  writer 
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and  try,  if  possible,  to  get  some  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  to 
verify  his  statements,”  On  reading  that  it  occurred  to  me,  Why  should 
“  W.  D.”  be  so  eager  in  this  matter?  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  had  advised 
kainit  (page  397,  April  80th,  1896),  and  a  friend  of  his  (“  W.  D.”)  had 
tried  it  on  his  plants  without  saccess  1  Then  “  W.  D.”  jumps  from 
“  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  to  “  G.  A.,”  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
seizes  on  chlorides.  What  for  ?  To  show  that  66  ozs.  of  chloride  of 
pwtash  in  12  cwt.  of  infested  Cucumber  soil  did  not  affect  the  plants  or 
kill  eel  worm  ?  or  to  prove  that  “neither  free  lime  nor  chlorides  are  (is) 
able  to  kill  eelworm  in  soil  or  Cucumber  roots  ?” 

"  W.  D.’s  ”  ideas  seem  to  have  run  deeper  than  any  of  those  things, 
for  the  whole  gist  of  his  first  and  subsequent  communications  has  been 
to  convey  the  impression  that  “  when  a  house  is  once  infested  with  this 
pest  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means  of  completely  eradicating  it. 
Soluble  phenyle  was  a  failure,  nitrates,  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phos¬ 
phates  had  no  effect.  After  that  everything  is  spoiled  by  “  if  ”  and 
“  thinking,”  including  the  “  life  history.” 

Here,  then,  was  a  plain  teat.  Eelworm  was  practically  invulnerable 
according  to  “  W.  D.,”  and  upon  this  point  I  joined  issue  on  page  225, 
September  3rd,  1896,  in  which  the  matter  was  plainly  set  forth  and 
responsibility  accepted  for  the  statements  of  "  Phenvle  Adviser  ”  and 
“  G,  A.” 

In  “  W.  D.’s  ”  reply  (page  272)  to  my  inquiry  on  page  226,  as  to 
what  strength  of  soluble  (if  it  was  such,  for  the  prefix  is  omitted  by 
“  W.  D,"  on  page  195)  phenyle  was  employed  in  disinfecting  the  soil 
mentioned  on  page  195,  I  fail  to  find  an  answer.  Why  ?  Was  it 
phenyle,  or  that  substance  made  soluble?  Or  why  does  “  W.  D.” 
drop  soluble  phenyle  as  the  matter  proceeds?  Has  he  been  affected 
by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden’s  statement  on  page  272,  that  soluble  phenyle  is 
a  “simple  and  effective  remedy  ”  for  root  eelworm  in  Cucumbers  ? 

On  page  325  there  is  no  reference  to  my  queries  on  page  304  in 
respect  of  caustic  soda  and  potash,  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  fresh  gas  lime,  substances  mentioned  as 
being  used  in  the  “  some  sixty  experiments  ”  alluded  to  by  him  on 
page  195,  killing  or  not  destroying  eelw’orms.  Why  this  silence  on 
vital  points?  “W.  D,”  again  quotes  his  friend’s  case  on  page  325. 
Why  did  not  “  W.  D.”  send  a  specimen  of  his  friend’s  Cucumber  plants 
after  treatment  with  the  1  oz.  solution  of  kainit  to  a  gallon  of  water  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  thus  have  demonstrated 
its  inefiScacy  in  destroying  eelworm  in  Cucumber  roots?  This  would 
have  settled  the  points  as  to  whether  the  plants  in  question  collapsed 
from  the  continuance  of  the  eelworm  attack,  or  from  the  consequences 
of  the  eelworm  infection  before  the  kainit  solution  was  applied.  Why 
did  not  “  W.  D.”  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  kainit  solution  had 
or  had  not  killed  the  eelworm  ? 

As  to  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  altering  his  opinion  from  his  “  latest 
'^experiment”  (page  397,  April  30th,  1896)  to  another  and  better  (for 
the  plant)  by  August  20th,  1896,  page  179,  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way 
“  G.  A.”  has  erred.  Besides,  both  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  were 
mentioned  as  killers  of  eelworm  by  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  before  “  W.  D.’s” 
friend  acted  with  the  kainit  solution  only. 

“  W.  D.”  also  (page  325)  “  shies  ”  at  10  per  cent,  of  lime.  Why  ? 
The  loam  treated  with  that  amount  of  quicklime  would  not,  according 
to  “  W.  D.,”  grow  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  or  eelworm.  If  the  latter 
would  not  “  grow  ”  in  loam  treated  with  10  per  cent,  of  quicklime, 
how  does  “W.  D.”  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  on  page  195,  that 
“  free  lime  [is  notj  able  to  kill  eelworm  in  soil  or  Cucumber  roots  ?  ” 
Mark,  free  lime — the  oxide  (CaO) — is  stated  to  be  useless  by  “  W.  D.,” 
and  that  it  is  not  free  lime,  but  slaked — the  hydro-oxide  (Ca(OH)j) — 
that  is,  used  with  the  loam  in  which  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent, 
eelworm  would  not  “grow.”  This  is  a  strange  mode  of  “thinking,” 
“  seeming,”  &c. 

As  for  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  not  growing  in  loam  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  lime,  the  soil  where  the  best  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 
are  grown  in  Hertfordshire  in  the  largest  quantities,  contains,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  13'75  per  cent,  of  lime ;  and  in 
another  part  of  that  county  or  shire  both  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes, 
where  the  soil  contains  28-77  per  cent,  of  lime,  are  grown  very  success¬ 
fully  for  market.  Oh,  the  lime  is  carbonate  1  What  is  it  after  it  has 
been  mixed  with  loam  a  few  weeks  ?  Different  from  the  chalk  which 
Hertfordshire  farmers  sometimes  use  to  the  extent  of  100  tons  per  acre. 

The  practical  cultivator  who  first  showed  that  frost  would  kill 
eelworm  in  infested  soil  does  not  live  at  Turnford,  nor  does  he  mention 
the  field  to  which  “  W.  D.”  alludes,  but  he  stated  the  fact  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  was  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture, 

Tomatoes  being  grown  in  a  field  and  infested  and  destroyed  by  root 
eelworm  does  not,  according  to  “  W.  D.,”  prove  anything.  Then  there 
is  nothing  in  facts,  and  no  one  has  right  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eyes.  But  I  kept  something  in  reserve — namely,  outdoor  culture  of  both 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  having  to  be  given  up  ten  years  ago  in  a  certain 
district,  whence  they  had  before  been  sent  to  market  by  the  truckload, 
through  attacks  of  eelworm,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  remember,  as  it 
was  all  loss  that  year,  and  in  the  next  the  Onions  on  the  same  land  were 
wholly  destroyed,  as  they  have  in  some  places  this  season,  by  eelworm. 

In  the  matter  of  the  desired  specimen  of  root  eelworm,  I  cannot 
understand  why  “  W.  D.”  should  wait  until  his  friend’s  Cucumbers  were 
dead  and  destroyed  before  making  answer  to  my  request.  But  I  do  not 
mind  this,  as  there  is  a  probability  of  my  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
descendants  of  the  animals  which  were  able  to  resist  some  sixty  different 
experiments  with  as  many  substances  intended  for  their  destruction, 
including  corrosive  sublimate — one  of  the  most  deadly  to  all  the  race.  Of 


one  thing,  however,  “  W.  D.”  may  be  certain  about,  and  that  is  that  the 
eel  worms  will  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  after  they  are  received  by  me 
from  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

As  regards  the  winters  in  the  Northern  United  States  and  Southern 
Canada,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  soil  was  there  frozen  las 
many  feet  deep  as  that  of  England  is  inches  in  ordinary  winters  ;  also 
that  the  cold  experienced  on  the  Continent  in  a  similar  latitude  to  that 
of  England  was  more  severe.  The  parts  mentioned  are  in  the  root  eel¬ 
worm  zone,  for  I  have  been  favoured  with  communications  from  culti¬ 
vators  practising  in  those  regions  in  reference  to  eelworm. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am  “  very  disappointed,”  for  after 
the  display  made  by  “  W.  D.”  at  the  commencement  of  his  critiques,  I 
expected  a  better  show  at  the  finish.  As  it  is  there  is  not  any  of  that 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  that  can  profit  your  readers  or — 
G.  Abbey. 

[We  rather  suspect  that  the  “finish”  of  eelworm  is  not  /quite  arrived 
at.  We  think  Mr.  Abbey  has  received  specimens.  We  have  received 
something  too,  and  we  hope  that  between  the  two  investigators  there  is 
a  prospect  of  eel  worms  having  a  bad  time  in  the  future.] 


SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  THINK  your  columns  should  contain  reference  to  our  Gracious 
Queen  having  reigned  over  us  for  sixty  years,  and  to  the  progress  that 
horticulture  has  made  during  that  long  period,  for  who  can  dispute 
that  our  profession  has  done  glorious  work  for  the  destinies  of  this 
great  empire  during  Her  Majesty’s  wise  and  successful  reign? 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  three  100-feet  long  houses,  ablaze  with 
bloom  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  the  present  time,  and  compare  them 
with  those  grown  by  the  aid  of  the  old  brick-flue  system  of  heating 
of  sixty  years  ago.  Such  perfection  as  we  now  see  had  not  even 
been  dreamt  of  then.  Greenhouses  in  those  days  were  merely  wooden 
sheds,  now  they  are  nearly  all  glass,  light,  and  airy  ;  and  this  artificial 
arrangement  is  as  near  on  Nature’s  supply  of  light  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
How  different  those  days  of  sulphury  flues  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
softest  and  sweetest  warmth  imparted  from  hot- water  pipes  hung  from 
and  along  the  roof,  giving  heat  as  direct  as  from  the  sun  as  near  as  can 
be  imagined. 

These  low,  proper-angle  shaped  structures  grow  plants  immensely 
better  than  the  comiervatories  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen’s  reign  ^ 
they  were,  and  have  been  ever  since,  called  “plant-killers,”  As  a  proof 
of  how  things  have  improved  in  floriculture  I  have  sent  you  flowers  of 
the  old — then  exclusively — scarlet  Geranium,  called  Tom  Thumb. 
This  now  insignificant  flower  was  at  that  time  the  pride  and  glory  of 
every  well-kept  garden,  and  up  to  thirty  years  ago  “  Scarlet  Geranium  ” 
was  the  general  term  for  this  good  old  plant,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  had  no  other  colours,  and  no  doubles,  or  even  semi-doubles,  existed. 
Now  from  this  exceedingly  bright  and  brilliant  scarlet  we  have  many 
decided  colours  and  innumerable  intermediate  shades  and  tints — pure 
white,  salmon,  pink,  orange,  and  plum — closely  boi dering  on  purple,  both 
in  doubles  and  singles.  I  have  sent  you  pips  of  the  latter,  our  revised 
Tom  Thumb  also,  and  it  will  be  asked.  Is  it  possible  all  these  other 
colours  and  immense  additional  size  have  been  sprung  from  this  ?  The 
answer  is  “Yes,”  and  the  rejoinder  can  be  no  other  than  “It’s 
marvellous  !  ”  Now  let  us  look  at  their  size.  The  old  favourite  is 
barely  an  inch  across  the  top  petals,  whereas  some  of  this  year’s  raised 
seedlings  measure  more  than  2J  inches  across  the  same  part.  The 
substance  of  flowers  sixty  years  ago  and  these  moderns  had  better  not 
be  compared. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  flowers  have  done  their  part  in  advancing  with 
the  times,  and  that  horticulturists  have  done  honour  to  their  Queen  and 
their  country,  although  perhaps  no  government  or  country  ever  did  so 
little  in  acknowledging  and  encouraging  the  good  work  that  has  been 
going  on  during  all  these  years. 

Fruits. 

Fruits  have  made  equal  progress.  Strawberries  were  Strawberries  in 
name  only  sixty  years  ago,  poor  diminutive  fruit  tied  on  straws  and  so 
carried  about  and  sold  ;  now  we  have  immensely  improved  form,  size, 
and  flavour.  I  am  writing  with  a  43-acre  field  of  Strawberries  within 
view,  and  during  the  past  fruiting  season  I  have  counted  twenty  special 
trucks,  from  other  railway  companies’  lines,  waiting  at  our  station  to  be 
filled  with  this  refreshing  fruit,  and  despatched  to  nearly  every  large 
city  and  town  in  the  north.  Surely  to  have  come  to  sending  off  70  tons 
of  this  fruit  in  one  day  and  from  one  station,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
was  carted  by  road  to  London  during  the  day  and  night,  must  fill  every 
breast  with  admiration,  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  have  advanced 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  same  ratio . 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes,  sixty  years  ago,  were  like  Strawberries,  no  one  knew  how 
to  grow  them.  Their  nature  and  constitution  had  not  been  entered  upon  ; 
the  result  was  only  what  we  should  now  call  the  very  inferior  ones 
were  cultivated,  and  these  were  considered  a  luxury,  whereas  this  last 
spring,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  cropping  and  disease-resisting 
qualities.  Potatoes  were  so  abundant  that  a  farmer,  Mr.  Thos.  Wood, 
positively  sold  60  tons  at  10s.  per  ton.  I  have  known  similar  kinds  of 
Potatoes  sell  at  £10  to  £20  per  ton,  even  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  if 
we  look  round  we  shall  find  that  both  rich  and  poor  have  more  than 
doubled  the  productions  of  the  garden  for  the  sustenance  of  life  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  had  sixty  years  ago. 

For  those  practical  reasons,  I  think  the  whole  system  of  hoiticulture 
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'has  done  noble  things  in  supplying  ns  with  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  and  making  us  more  comfortable  than  ever  before;  All  ought  to 
rejoice  at  the  progress  made  ;  therefore  I  say,  Let  one  and  all  give  three 
hearty  cheers  for  Qaeen  Victoria,  may  she  continue  to  reign  over  her 
millions  of  subjects  for  many  years  to  come. — H.  Cannell,  Swardey. 

[Always  the  same  loyal  subject,  the  same  enthusiastic  florist,  the  same 
ardent,  happy,  prosperous  man,  in  fact,  the  same  Henry  Cannell — to 
?Temaia  so  we  hope  till  he  stamps  the  velvety  lustre  of  the  old  Tom 
Thumb  on  some  of  the  giants  that  he  grows  so  well,  and  then  live  long 
•to  enjoy  them.] 


Chrysanthemums  at  Exmouth. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  sends  us  a  photograph  of  Chrysanthemums  taken 
in  his  nurseries  before  the  plants  were  housed.  They  are  evidently 
•  splendidly  grown,  and  should  produce  grand  blooms.  The  illustration 
I  from  the  photograph,  which  would  have  to  be  much  reduced,  could  not 
■adequately  pourtray  the  robust  leafage  of  the  sturdy  plants. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Baglan  Hall  Gardens. 

Hating  paid  a  visit  to  these  gardens  in  the  vale  of  Swansea  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  splendid  condition  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  gardener,  has  not  had  charge  long,  and  on  learning  that 
he  had  served’under  Mr.  Lees  of  Trent  Park,  as  foreman  for  over  four 
years,  I  wondered  little  at  his  fine  display.  About  300  plants  are  grown 
in  9  and  10-inch  pots,  three  blooms  to  a  plant.  Every  plant  without 
exception  had  its  foliage  hanging  down  over  the  pot.  The  buds  were 
large  and  solid,  promising  to  develop  into  fine  exhibition  blooms.  Should 
Mr.  Gilbert  declare  war  this  autumn  he  will  prove  a  formidable 
antagonist  at  the  South  Wales  shows. — T.  F.  J. 


N.C.S.  Boards  for  Japanese  Blooms. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  passed  a 
resolution  this  year  that  all  Japanese  blooms  should  be  shown  on  boards 
28  by  21  inches,  and  7  inches  from  hole  to  hole  ?  An  answer  in  the 
Journal  will  interest  many  besides  myself. — G.  0. 


[At  a  General  Committee  meeting  in  December,  1895,  we  believe  that 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  following  effect :  “  In  future  in  all  classes 
in  which  Japanese  blooms  are  required  to  be  shown  on  boards,  the  boards 
for  twelve  shall  be  28  inches  by  21  inches,  the  holes  to  be  7  inches 
apart.”  The  substance  of  the  resolution  is  incorporated  with  rule  2  of 
special  regulations  for  each  show,”  and  is  as  follows ; — 

“  Exhibitors  are  required  to  have  their  stands  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Metropolitan  plan — viz.,  stands  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  to 
be  24  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide,  with  holes  6  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  to  stand  6  inches  high  at  back,  and  3  inches  in  front. 
Two  ‘twelve-boards’  may  be  used  for  twenty-four  blooms,  three  for 
thirty-six  blooms,  and  so  on.  The  six  stands  to  be  18  inches  long  by  12. 
Btands  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  to  be  28  inches  long  and  21  inches 
wide,  the  holes  7  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  Stands  for  six 
blooms,  14  inches  long  and  21  inches  wide.  The  height  at  the  back  to 
be  7  inches  and  4  inches  in  front.  All  stands  to  be  painted  green,  and  to 
have  the  supports  secure.’’] 

Housing  Chrysanthemums. 

Numbers  of  valuable  exhibition  plants  will  have  been  securely 
housed  ere  this,  and  probably  others,  as  well  as  large  contingents  of 
useful  decorative  plants  are  ready  for  transferring  to  convenient  positions 
under  glass,  where  they  can  in  safety  develop  a  promising  and  abundant 
display  of  well  nourished  healthy  buds. 

Few  growers  like  to  trust  the  plants  upon  which  they  have  bestowed 
unremitting  attention  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather  longer  than  the 
first  week  in  October.  Experience  tells  them  that  the  first  autumn 
frosts  are  perilously  near  after  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,  for  between 
the  9th  and  the  20th  we  are  liable  to  stinging  frosts  that  may  not  kill, 
but  yet  are  sure  to  cause  injury  to  plants  with  advanced  buds.  Those 
showing  colour  in  the  slightest  degree  ought  to  be  placed  under  glass 
without  delay.  The  dampness  inevitable  throughout  the  night  at  this 
season  so  saturates  the  buds  with  moisture  that  decay  is  probable,  and 
becomes  conspicuous  later  on  when  under  the  impetus  of  drier  air  and 
consequently  more  warmth,  the  buds  swell  and  the  petals  begin  to  unfold. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  anticipate  this  period,  and  house  the  plants  in 
time. 

The  varieties  which  are  expected  to  bloom  later  may  with  advantage 
be  kept  outside  as  long  as  possible,  affording  them  temporary  protection 
when  frosts  are  imminent.  Before  plants  can  be  taken  into  the  houses, 
and  to  the  positions  assigned  them,  the  structures  should  receive  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  the  matter  of  allowing  plenty  of  room,  whereby  the 
plants  can  not  only  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage,  but  so  arranged 
that  they  are  not  crowded  or  labour  under  a  deficiency  of  light 
^nd  air. 

The  glass  both  outside  and  in  ought  to  be  quite  clean,  also  the  wood¬ 


work,  including  the  stages  if  there  are  any,  as  well  as  the  walls  and 
floor.  In  some  structures  there  may  be  walls  to  limewash.  If  so 
sweetness  and  light  will  be  better  insured.  Trivial  details  all  assist  in 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  damping  in  the  flowers,  and 
the  larger  these  are  grown  the  more  reason  there  is  to  avoid  all  causes 
which  may  lead  to  the  evil.  These  indicated  may  be  but  minor  causes. 
There  are  others  which  will  be  noted,  and  advice  given  to  guard  against 
them. 

As  Chrysanthemums  must  necessarily  be  accommodated,  but  perhaps 
temporarily  in  various  structures,  yet  one  house  at  least  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  place  where  the  best  plants  and  blooms  are  focussed 
together. 

Fruiting  plants  of  Tomatoes  have  frequently  to  be  removed  for 
Chrysanthemums,  but  as  the  majority  of  the  former  have  ceased  to 
develop  fresh  bunches  of  fruit,  the  plants  may  occupy  a  less  favourable 
position  than  they  have  hitherto,  but  where  a  little  heat  is  available  to 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  developed. 

Climbers  in  some  structures  require  regulating.  Some  might  be  tied 
in  compactly  without  much  detriment,  but  any  which  it  is  not  advisable 
to  bundle  together  may  probably  be  thinned  and  regulated  on  the. 
position  they  occupy,  positively  to  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  to 
the  plants  intended  to  be  placed  beneath  them. 

In  commencing  to  house  the  Chrysanthemums  untie  the  plants  from 
the  wires  just  at  the  time  of  removal,  so  that  they  run  no  risk  of 
blowing  about.  Examine  the  base  of  each  pot,  removing  dirt  from  the 
drainage  holes,  and  cutting  off  smoothly  any  roots  that  may  have 
protruded.  Pick  off  dead  leaves,  also  useless  sucker  growth  and  weeds, 
though  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  much  in  evidence. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  crown  buds  to  secure  now,  the  majority  having 
been  previously  selected.  Numerous  terminals  have  also  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  removals  effected  around  them  by  rubbing  out  the  side  buds,  and 
there  will  be  others  still  to  be  manipulated  upon,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  best 
for  one  bud  only  to  develop  on  a  shoot,  though  some  of  the  small- 
flowered  varieties  and  Pompons  may  have  three  left.  Besides  the  dis¬ 
budding  round  the  terminals,  many  varieties  produce  small  buds  freely 
in  the  axils  of  the  principal  leaves  for  many  nodes  below.  These  also 
should  be  rubbed  out.  Others  form  small  shoots,  with  or  without  a  bud 
at  the  apex.  Dispense  with  them  also.  If  there  are  any  weak  shoots 
not  likely  to  produce  a  flower  such  had  better  be  cut  out,  as  well  as  any 
with  deformed  tips  owing  to  insect  attack,  or  which  may  have  missed 
developing  a  proper  bud.  The  requisite  tying  and  regulating  can  then 
be  proceeded  with,  nothing  being  dealt  with  but  legitimate  growth, 
capped  with  crown  or  terminal  buds. 

Mildew  affecting  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  a  great  scourge  to 
several  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  destroy  it.  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  upon  the  affected  parts  is  the 
best  and  most  frequently  applied  remedy.  It  can  be  the  most  readily 
applied  by  forming  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  when  it  will  easily 
mix  with  more,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  leaves  with  a  syringe, 
laying  the  plants  down  on  a  clean  base  to  enable  the  mixture  to  be 
effectively  applied.  When  removing  the  plants  for  housing  is  a  most 
convenient  time  to  apply  sulphur,  and  even  if  plants  bear  no  traces  of 
the  ffungus,  an  application  of  the  remedy  against  it  may  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  its  appearance  after  housing. 

If  water  is  or  likely  to  be  soon  required  give  the  plants  a  sufficiency, 
including  something  nourishing  and  stimulating  to  those  that  require  i  ', 
allowing  the  pots  to  drain  before  carrying  in  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  have  stood  inside  several  days  water  will  mostly  be  needed  by  all, 
but  the  plants  ought  previously  to  be  strictly  watched,  a8certa.ining 
their  real  condition  regarding  moisture  at  the  root,  so  that  a  liberal 
application  may  not  be  deferred  too  long.  Watering  depends  largely 
on  the  weather.  With  bright  sunny  weather  and  rapid  evaporation 
transpiration  from  the  leaves  is  active,  and  the  demands  on  the  roots  more 
constant  than  when  dull  weather  prevails  ;  consequently  the  necessities 
of  the  plants  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  morning  is  the  best 
time  to  afford  water  or  to  give  liquid  manure,  but  on  the  brightest  days 
an  examination  should  be  given  at  noon. 

Try  to  give  water  before  the  soil  becomes  very  dry,  but  if  it  should 
be  dry  thoroughly  moisten  with  clear  water  before  applying  liquid 
manure  or  any  dissolved  stimulating  artificial  manure.  Feeding  can 
be  judiciously  carried  on  during  the  period  after  the  plants  are  housed 
until  the  buds  show  colour.  After  that  strong  feeding  should  cease, 
clear  water  only  being  given. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  a  matter  which  growers  are  best 
able  to  decide  upon  according  to  the  convenience  they  may  have.  Very 
tall  plants  may  be  trained  under  the  roof  on  wires,  but  they  are  usually 
placed  at  the  back  of  sloping  groups,  dwarfer  plants  in  front.  Trained 
specimen  plants  for  exhibition  must  have  plenty  of  air  or  the  lower 
leaves  will  suffer.  Plants  to  afford  specimen  cut  flowers  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  in  the  first  stages,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  number  required 
for  furnishing  a  group  of  plants  in  flower.  It  is  important  to  preserve 
the  foliage  as  well  as  develop  the  flowers. 

When  developed  the  blooms  ought  not  to  occupy  a  position 
too  close  to  the  glass.  It  hanpens  that  there  we  find  the  greatest 
variations  of  temperature  and  deposits  of  moisture,  giving  the  blooms  a 
predisposition  to  damping  later  on.  The  tendency,  however,  may  be 
modified  by  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  afforded  by  constant  ventila¬ 
tion  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  fire  beat  securing  a  genial  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  Fire  heat  should  not  be  employed  to 
the  extent  of  making  the  pipes  so  hot  that  a  parching  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  induced.  The  happy  medium  will  commend  itself  best. — 
E,  D.  S. 
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Natioijal  Chrysaivthemum  Society. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  Mr,  T.  Bevan  being  in  the  chair.  There  were 
several  interesting  novelties  submitted,  and  the  Committee  desired  to 
see  again  Snowdrift,  a  large  white  Japanese ;  Mrs.  Caterer,  a  large  white 
Anemone  with  very  long  guard  florets  and  promise  of  a  finely  formed 
disc  ;  Exmouth  Yellow,  a  Japanese  of  a  very  pure  pale  canary  tint.  A 
variety  named  M.  J,  Bte.  Caavin,  a  Japanese,  colour  deep  carmine 
crimson  with  reverse  of  gold  and  deep  yellow  centre,  was  commended. 
First  class  certificates  w'ere  awarded  as  under  : — 

Surprite, — A  finely  built  Japanese  with  rather  broad  florets,  colour 
deep  purple  velvety  amaranth,  reverse  silvery.  Staged  by  Mr.  W.  Wells 
of  Earlswood. 

Madame  Gustave  Henry. — This,  too,  is  a  new  Japanese  with  rather 
narrow,  twisted  incurving  florets,  blooms  are  large  and  spreading,  the 
colour  white,  slightly  tinted. 


Weather  in  London. — The  prolonged  wet  weather,  not  only  in 
London,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  is  causing  a  considerable  amount 
of  anxiety.  Since  our  last  issue  went  to  press  we  have  had  a  thunder¬ 
storm  and  a  heavy  gale,  both  being  accompanied  by  drenching  rains. 
To-day  (Wednesday)  it  is  much  finer. 

-  EoyaliHorticultheal  Society.— The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  13th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  1  to  5*p.m.  At  three  o’clock  a  lecture  on  "Hardy  Summer 
Flowers”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  Burrell, 

-  Coloured  Vine  Leaves— Imperial  Recognition.— The 

following  letter.has  been  received  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth 
Vineyards,  Kippen,  Stirling,  from  Balmoral  Castle  under  date 
Octoberilst,  18r>6  : — “  The  Empress  of  Russia  desires  me  to  convey  to 
you  her  thanks  for  the  beautiful  ‘autumn-tinted  Vine  leaves’  which 
you  have  offered  through  me  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty’s  acceptance. — 
Arthur  Biggs.” 

-  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson  Smith,  Gardener  and 

Naturalist. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson 
Smith,  head  gardener  at  Castletown,  in  which  capacity  he  had  served 
the  family  forjnearly  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Smith  came  originally  from 
Aberdeen,  where  he  and  a  younger  brother,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
head  gardener  to^Lord  Rosebery  at  Mentmore,  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  afterwards  became  distinguished  members  of  their  craft.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Smith  was  a  great  naturalist,  and  has  contributed  many  rarities 
to  the  local  museum.  Mr.  Smith  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

-  Kent  Grown  Apples. — The  remarkable  success  which  attended 

upon  the  exhibition  of  Kent  grown  Apples,  and  some  from  Surrey  also, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show,  seemed  to  point  to  the  great  need 
there  is  for  some  re-arrangement  of  classes  whereby  less  favoured  parts 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of  fair  equality  to  give 
growers  from  other  districts  a  chance  as  well  as  encouragement.  All 
the  culture  in  the  world  cannot  equal  what  sunshine  and .  atmosphere 
can  do,  as  seen  in  the  magnificent  samples  shown  so  largely  from  Kent. 
Gut  of  the  great  number  of  single  dish  Apples  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
present  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  three  southern  counties,  of  Kent 
chiefly,  Surrey  and  [Sussex.  It  is  evident  this  constant  winning  prizes 
by  a  few  favoured  growers  all  along  the  line  seriously  discourages 
growers  elsewhere.  It  does  seem  desirable  that  the  same  system  of 
arranging  classes  as  carried  out  so  admirably  at  the  famous  Guildhall 
show  should  be  adopted  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  three  counties 
named,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  seem  to  want  a  special  division,  as 
south-eastern,  Hants,  Wilts,  Berks,  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  should 
make  another.  Then  the  western  counties  of  Gloucester,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouth  and  Worcester,  with  Wales,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  but  a  dividing  line  at  the  Trent  might  leave  all  the  upper 
portion  of  the  kingdom  as  one.  That  Wales  can  produce  grand  fruits 
we  saw  at  the  Palace,  but  the  collection  was  relatively  an  isolated  one. 
It  is  evident  that  in  any  national  competition  of  Apples  the  three 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  may  be  backed  safely.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  these  three  favoured  counties  have  not  a  million  acres 
ander  fruit  culture.— D. 


-  The  Crystal  Palace  Show, — Mainly  in  consequence  of 

the  space  demanded  by  the  above  show,  several  interesting  communi¬ 
cations,  including  Mr.  J,  Watkin’s  lecture  on  the  storing  of  fruits,  have 
to  be  held  over  till  a  future  issue, 

-  Gardening  Appointments.— Mr,  Sidney  Aish  has  been 

appointed  gardener  to  Reginald  Hart  Dyke,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Copse  Hill, 
Wimbledon  ;  and  Mr.  George  Cuckney,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Margesson,  Findon  Place,  Findon,  near  Worthing. 

-  September  Weather  at  Driffield. — Mean  temperature 

at  9  A.M.  (corrected),  55’47‘’.  Mean  maximum,  61-31°  ;  mean  minimum, 
47  17°.  Highest,  G7‘8°  on  13th  ;  lowest,  33‘5°  on  2l8t.  Mean  of  maxima 
and  minima,  54-24°.  Mean  radiation  temperature  on  grass,  43-35°  ; 
lowest,  30-4“’  on  2l8t.  Rainfall,  3  11  inches.  Number  of  rainy  days, 
twenty-three.  Greatest  amount  on  one  day,  0-59  inch  on  24th,  — 
W,  B.  Lovel. 

- Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens. — The  annual  report  of  the 

above  gardens,  issued  by  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  G.  King,  shows  steady 
work  and  increase  in  eflSciency  in  the  various  departments,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severe  injury  inflicted  by  the  unusual  drought  of  the 
summer  months  (October  to  March).  The  work  of  the  herbarium  has 
been  carried  on  with  vigour,  a  large  number  of  specimens  has  been  added 
to  it,  while  named  specimens  of  Indian  plants  have  been  forwarded 
to  various  scientific  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

-  Fruit  Naming  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— I  do  not  know 

who  was  responsible  for  the  fruit  naming  in  the  collection  staged  by  the 
Horticultural  College  authorities  of  Swanley,  but  it  was  atrocious. 
Many  dishes  had  no  names,  discretion  being  here  very  wise.  Those 
named  were  fully  one-half  wrong.  Thus  a  conical  striped  Apple  not 
unlike  Gravenstein  was  named  both  Gloria  Mundi  and  Tower  of  Glamis. 
That  was  an  example  of  ignorance.  But  really  from  an  institution  that 
professes  to  instruct  pupils  in  horticulture  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
something  better.  An  examination  of  pupils  in  nomenclature  should 
furnish  some  amusing  results. — A.  D. 

-  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’^  A.ssociation.  —  The 

annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  took  place  at  the 
Guildhall  last  Wednesday  night,  the  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayer  of 
Exeter  presiding.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  Hope)  read  the 
Committee’s  report  for  the  session  1895-96,  which  stated  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  existence  of  this  Association 
the  Committee  was  in  the  pleasing  position  of  looking  back  upon  its 
work  with  genuine  satisfaction,  and  looking  hopefully  to  the  future. 
The  report  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  branch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  had  been  formed  in  Exeter,  with  an  influential 
and  comprehensive  Committee.  The  spring  iflower  show  was  referred 
to  as  a  great  success,  and  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  many 
respects  upon  former  exhibitions  held  by  the  Society.  The  Committee 
recorded  their  indebtedness  to  the  local  honorary  exhibitors.  It  was 
decided  that  a  spring  flower  show  should  be  held  next  year.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Veitch  and  Mr,  J.  G.  Commin  for 
their  gifts  of  books  to  the  library  of  the  Association  ;  also  to  the  Mayor 
for  presiding  and  for  granting  the  use  of  the  Guildhall  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

- National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  (Liverpool - 

Branch). — Mr.  D.  E.  Yates  presided  over  the  last  monthly  meeting. of 
the  above  Association.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  Chairman 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  an  American  nursery,  the  plants  being 
grown  largely,  and  the  working  power  supplied  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
If  the  report  were  not  overdrawn,  it  showed  that  there  is  a  greater  future 
for  this  powerful  current  than  many  people  imagine.  The  monthly , 
paper  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Scott,  who  chose  the  subject  of  “  Green¬ 
houses  and  Their  Heating.”  Speaking  of  gas  and  oil,  he  thought  them 
only  suitable  for  small  houses.  Where  lamps  are  used  they  should  be 
well  trimmed,  only  the  best  oil  used,  and  a  chink  for  air  always  on  the 
house.  He  would  only  use  lamps  for  houses  from  which  the  frost 
was  to  be  merely  excluded.  He  believed  nothing  so  safe  as  heating  by 
hot  water.  One  point,  he  said,  was  often  overlooked— viz,,  the  necessity 
of  emptying  the  pipes  in  frosty  weather,  when  fire  was  not  used.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued,  which  was  mainly  in  support  of  Mr.  Yates’  observations. 
Exhibits  were  of  good  quality,  Mr.  Ardran  won  first  prize  with  six  _ 
culinary  Apples,  with  fine  Warner’s  King,  Mr.  Edwards  being  first  with 
six  dessert  Apples,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins.  Mr.  Cooper  staged  excellent 
table  plants,  Mr.  Dale  handsome  cut  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Robins 
vegetables,  and  Mr.  R.  Pinnlngton  a  choice  assortment  of  stove  and: 
greenhouse  cut  flowers. 
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-  The  First  Snow  of  the  Season.— Under  the  above  heading 

we  read  in  an  evening  newspaper  that  the  Grampians  in  Scotland  and 
Snowdon  in  Wales,  were  “  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  white”  on  Tuesday. 

- Education  in  Gardening.— Mr.  John  Ettle,  The  Gardens, 

Glais  House,  Glamorgan,  has  been  appointed  assistant  lecturer  at 
University  College,  Notts,  under  the  joint  county  scheme  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  education. 

-  Unwelcome  Visitors. — The  Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens  have 

bad  some  unwelcome  visitors  of  late.  The  “National  Nurseryman”  says 
five  wild  elephants  prowling  about  the  gardens  caused  considerable 
damage  by  tearing  up  water  piping,  A  group  of  monkeys  invaded  the 
garden  and  destroyed  a  Flame  Tree,  while  Sawbeer  deer  ate  and  broke 
down  shrubs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rout  the  animals  with  packs  of 
hounds. 

- The  Rabbit  and  Buttercups. — A  Co.  Dublin  farmer  has 

made  the  discovery  that  the  rabbit  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  one 
way — that  of  getting  rid  of  the  troublesome  Buttercup,  which  often 
proves  such  a  plague  in  grass  land.  This  gentleman  had  some  rich 
alluvial  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river  LifEey  which  had  become 
completely  overrun  by  Buttercups,  His  son  started  a  rabbit  colony, 
which,  like  the  Buttercups,  increased  and  multiplied  so  fast  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  nuisance.  The  bunnies  took  to  feeding  on  this  particular 
flat  all  last  winter,  and  this  summer,  strange  to  relate,  the  pretty  but 
troublesome  Ranunculus  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  on  close  examina¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  the  rabbits  had  scooped  out  the  centres  of  the 
roots,  as  sheep  would  eat  Turnips,  completely  destroying  the  plants. 
The  hint  might  be  taken  by  agriculturists  having  Buttercup-infested 
fields.  Of  course  the  question  of  “  two  evils  ”  has  to  be  considered.— 
(“  Rural  World.’’) 

-  Roadside  Fruit  Trees. — These  are  not  a  great  success  in 

England,  and  consequently  the  planting  of  Apples  and  Pears  along  the 
sides  of  thoroughfares  has  not  been  carried  out  by  municipal  bodies  or 
district  councils.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  matter  has  been  attended 
with  some  success  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
some  parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  for  fruit  trees  planted  to  form 
avenues  along  the  high  roads  have  added  considerably  to  the  revenue, 
in  spite  of  the  small-boy  evil.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  plant  fruit  trees 
along  the  road  sides  in  the  rural  districts  of  northern  France,  where  at 
least  they  will  relieve  the  monotony  of  everlasting  lines  of  Poplars. 
Provided  the  public  could  be  prevented  from  breaking  down  fruit  trees 
to  obtain  the  fruit,  there  is  no  great  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
used  for  avenues  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  favourable,  for  in 
spring  their  flowers  are  beautiful,  in  summer  they  afford  a  leafy  shade, 
in  autumn  the  fruit  is  useful  and  profitable,  and  later  still  the  coloured 
foliage  gives  some  fine  effects. 

-  Apple  Judging.  —  Generally  the  fullest  satisfaction  was 

expressed  with  the  Apple  judging  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  only 
classes  seeming  to  give  trouble  being  those  for  “any  other  variety  ”  in 
both  sections.  In  the  kitchens  deeply  coloured  and  fair  sized  handsome 
Holland  bury  8  were  preferred  to  grand  Gloria  Mundi  and  superb 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Both  these  latter  varieties  were  from  a 
cooking  point  of  view  much  superior  to  the  Hollandburys,  but  the 
Judges  seemed  in  this  case  to  have  been  much  taken  with  the  high 
colour.  Turning  to  the  R.H.S.  code  of  judging  rules  I  find  under  the 
heading  cooking  Apples,  “  Size  is  a  merit  if  it  be  added  to  good 
quality,”  That  sentence  sums  up  the  customary  rule  in  judging  cooking 
Apples.  If,  of  course,  to  size  be  added  evenness  of  sample,  perfect 
characteristic  form,  and  freedom  from  scar  or  blemish,  the  Judges 
would  teem  in  this  case  to  have  read,  “Colour  is  a  distinct  merit 
even  if  size  and  quality  be  lacking.”  Perhaps  these  persons  had 
never  seen  the  code  of  judging  rules.  If  that  be  so  then  each  set  of 
Judges  should  in  future  be  furniehed  with  a  copy,  with  an  expressed 
desire  that  their  awards  should  be  based  on  the  rules.  In  the  dessert 
analogous  class  Melon  Apple,  as  large  as  the  Hollandburys  just 
referred  to,  was  placed  first.  They  were  grand  samples  of  the  variety, 
well  grown,  bot  lacking  colour  or  special  beauty,  and  too  large  for 
dessert  purposes.  Next  came  very  beautiful  Washingtons.  Now  exhi¬ 
bitors  generally,  when  they  set  up  either  collections  or  single  dishes 
of  dessert  fruits,  ignore  mere  size,  and  select  such  highly  finished 
samples  as  are  well  within  the  size  commonly  held  to  be  suitable  for 
3essert.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  pleaded  that  the  Melon  Apple  gave  both 
size  and  quality.  Admitting  that  to  be  so,  should  there  not  be  all  the 
same  some  recognised  standard  as  to  size  in  respect  of  dessert  samples? 
—A.  D. 


-  Mr.  W,  G.  Head. —  Many  were  the  expressions  of  sympathy  at 

the  Crystal  Palace  Show  with  the  esteemed  garden  superintendent,  who 
underwent  an  operation  of  a  most  serious  and  critical  nature  on  the 
21st  ult.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Head,  who  was  cheered  by  the  solicitude 
of  a  host  of  friends,  and  we  trust  that  the  greatest  medical  skill  obtain¬ 
able,  and  the  best  possible  attention  which  he  receives,  will  have  the 
happy  result  which  all  hope  for — early  recovery. 

- The  “Yates  Thomson  Conservatory”  at  Liverpool. — 

By  that  name  we  suspect  the  splendid  conservatory  that  has  been  erected 
in  Sefton  Park  will  be  known.  It  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs, 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  and  furnished  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 
The  cost  has  exceeded  ^10.000,  and  we  believe  the  whole  intentions  of 
the  donor  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Tates  Thomson  formally 
handed  over  this  generous  gift  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  on 
Monday  last,  through  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  appreciative  assemblage.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a 
report  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  did  not  reach  us  in  ^ime  for 
publication. 

-  A  Vegetarian  Colony. — The  Vegetarian  Colony  at  Oranien- 

burg,  near  Berlin,  founded  in  1892,  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
for  though  started  by  seven  enthusiasts,  there  are  at  present  forty-seven 
homesteads,  where  thirty-seven  families  and  ten  single  men  have  built 
houses  and  raised  their  crops.  Besides  vegetables  necessary  for  their 
own  food,  they  have  planted  35,000  fruit  trees  and  15,000  berry  bushes, 
and  have  fenced  in  the  property  with  a  hedge  of  Hazel  Nuts.  The  colony 
obtains  excellent  prices  for  the  produce,  as  the  quality  of  the  vegetables 
raised  by  them  is  superior  to  that  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

-  Raising  Large  Trees. — In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  they 

have,  says  “  Meehans’  Monthly,”  a  fashion  of  lifting  large  trees  where 
the  grade  has  been  raised  that  does  not  seem  to  be  in  practice  elsewhere, 
Two  ropes  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tree  so  that  each  can  be  drawn 
in  different  directions.  A  trench  is  dug  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  the 
circle  being  as  wide  as  may  seem  judicious.  When  dug  to  the  depth 
desired  the  earth  is  forked  away  from  the  ball,  on  one  side,  and  a  block 
set  under  the  roots  as  a  sort  of  fulcrum.  The  rope  on  that  side  is  drawn 
over  the  block,  and  the  result  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  mass  of  roots  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  little  earth  is  then  placed  under  these  elevated 
roots,  and  the  opposite  rope  drawn  to  that  side.  This  lifts  the  roots 
over  the  block  and  more  earth  is  placed  there.  The  tree  by  the  aid  of 
the  opposite  ropes  is  then  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  more  earth 
being  placed  at  each  turn.  In  a  very  short  time  the  tree  may  be  elevated 
as  many  feet  as  may  be  desired,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  firm  mound 
of  earth.  Trees  25  to  50  feet  high,  with  trunks  12  to  18  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  have  been  lifted  in  this  way  with  very  little  check  to  future 
growth. 

- Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. — The  October  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  and  the  annual  handbooks  show  the  present  prospects  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  It  is  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  ordinary  emigrant  to  go  to  Canada. 
In  British  Columbia  mining,  especially  gold  mining,  has  developed 
greatly  during  the  last  year,  but  no  one  should  start  for  the  fields  unless 
he  has  £25  in  his  pocket  for  his  journey  and  other  expenses.  With  a 
view  to  encouraging  wine  making  in  Victoria,  the  Government  have 
determined  to  give  a  bonus  of  3d.  per  gallon  on  all  Victorian  wine 
exported,  and  also  a  bonus  of  Is.  per  gallon  on  brandy  made  from 
Victorian  wine  or  Grapes,  and  shipped  abroad.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  artisan  and  other  labour  in  the  Colony.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  no  demand  for  more  labour.  In  Queenelandi  speaking  generally, 
prospects  are  improving,  and  more  Crown  land  was  taken  up  in  1895 
than  in  any  previous  year.  In  Tasmania  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1896-6,  which  have  just  been  issued,  show  that  farmers  have  on  the 
whole  been  doing  well.  The  yield,  however,  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  south  of  the  island,  was 
not  so  good  as  usual.  There  is  general  prosperity  in  all  parts  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  temporary  depression  which  prevailed  some  two  years 
ago  is  passing  away,  A  special  leaflet  has  been  published  by  the 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  warning  intending  emigrants  against 
farm  pupil  agencies  and  lauid  companies,  more  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  specially  called  to  the  lately  published  report  by  Her  Majesty’s  Consul 
General  at  San  Francisco  on  the  “  Distress  caused  to  British  Emigrants 
to  California  by  fraudulent  land  syndicates  and  emigration  agencies.” 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  404,  price  Ijd.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  31,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 
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SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLORIST  FLOWERS. 

This  season  of  the  year  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  busy  one  with  the  florist, 
but  as  it  varies  in  its  character  from  year  to  year,  so  do  the  operations  of 
the  florist  vary  ;  and  what  can  be  more  different  than  the  September  of 
this  year  and  that  of  last  1  September  of  1896  was  the  most  enjoyable 
of  months,  fair  weather  was  the  rale,  and  unpleasant  weather  the 
exception.  This  year,  on  the  contrary,  the  month  has  been  most 
unpleasant ;  up  to  this  date,  the  25th,  we  have  had  close  upon  6  inches 
of  rain,  while  the  equinoctial  gales  have  come  true  to  their  time,  and 
have  desolated  our  gardens. 

The  delightful  description  given  by  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  autumn 
garden,  in  “  In  Veronica’s  Garden,”  was  charmingly  realised  last  year, 
but  is  altogether  beside  the  mark  in  the  present  season,  and  yet  it  was  to 
be  expected,  and  was  wished  for.  In  many  places  on  our  chalk  hills 
water  was  deficient,  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
rain  we  have  bad,  it  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  springs,  and  all  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  garden  have  been  nearly  suspended  ;  weeds  are  growing 
apace,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  mastering  them  in  these  drenching 
rains,  and  hence  many  of  the  operations  of  the  florist  flowers  are 
retarded. 

Atjbiculas, 

It  will  now  be  time  to  move  these  into  their  winter  quarters.  I 
think  that  the  cool,  rainy  weather  of  the  last  month  has  suited  them. 
My  own  small  collection  looks  very  well,  and  I  have  fewer  autumn 
blooms  than  usual.  Those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  collections  had 
better  do  so  now.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  frames  or  pits 
where  they  are  to  be  wintered  are  drip  proof,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Auricula  than  wet,  especially  that  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  drip.  Should  there  be  any  aphides  on  the  plants  it  is 
better  to  give  them  a  slight  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper.  The  pots 
should  also  be  clear  of  any  weeds,  and  a  gentle  stirring  of  the  surface 
soil  will  ba  desirable.  Growers  must  not  alarmed  at  seeing  the  larger 
outer  leaves  of  their  plants  dying  off,  for  this  must  take  place  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  ;  and  although  I  have  said  that  damp  ought  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  I  would  not  allow  the  soil  in  the  pots  to 
become  too  dry.  During  frosty  weather  we  want  to  have  them  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  and  not  even  dust  dry,  and  so  many  growers  now  use  a 
little  heat  in  their  pits  or  houses  that  there  is  less  fear  from  injury  from 
frost,  and  therefore  less  need  of  over-carefulness  about  the  moisture  of 
the  soil. 

CAEXATIONS  and  PiCOTiSES. 

In  one  respect  the  rainy  time  that  we  have  had  lately  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  grower,  as  no  watering  has  been  necessary  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  led  to  very  lishy  growths  in  the  layers,  which  are 
very  gross  and  succulent,  so  that  when  they  are  potted  for  the  winter 
great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  they  do  not  damp  off.  It  is  always 
advisable  when  it  is  possible  to  put  the  layers  singly  in  pots,  or  at  any 
rate  not  more  than  a  pair  in  one  pot,  but  the  former  plan  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  frame,  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  be  given  all  the  air  possible  night  and  day,  taking  care  that  they 
get  no  rain.  Where  they  have  been  flowered  in  large  pots  the  growth  of 
course  has  not  been  so  strong,  and  there  is  less  fear  of  damp  ;  but  that 
this  is  the  most  desirable  way  for  choice  florist  varieties  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  border  and  fancy  kinds  have  come  so  much  into  favour 
that  pot  culture  does  not  increase,  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in 
it  being  of  course  much  greater.  Some  growers  plant  their  beds  in  the 
autumn,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  should  be  done  at  once ;  but  I 
never  recommend  it,  as  a  severe  winter  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  great  loss, 
and  I  have  seen  a  number  of  plants  of  even  the  old  Clove  killed  outright 
by  severe  frost,  so  I  say  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  winter  them  in  small 
pots.  Of  course  water  will  only  be  sparingly  applied  during  the  winter 
months,  but  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dost  dry,  though 
damp  must  be  rigidly  guarded  against, 

Gladioltts. 

The  harvesting  of  these  corms  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable 
importance,  and  this  year  as  there  has  been  so  much  rain  in  September 
it  is  most  probable  the  corms  will  be  full  of  moisture,  and  therefore  it 
will  not  be  well  to  lift  them  until  they  are  well  matured.  If  we  have, 
as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  for  now,  a  dry  October,  it  will  materially 
contribute  to  their  ripening.  It  is  better  when  they  are  taken  up  to 
dry  them  off  in  a  cool  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  They 
should  be  carefully  labelled,  so  as  to  keep  the  sorts  distinct.  Those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  stock  will  keep  all  the  spawn  or  small  bulbs  which 
in  more  or  less  quantity  cluster  round  the  old  ones  ;  these  should  be  put 
by  in  small  paper  bags,  with  a  little  dry  sand.  The  corms  should  be 
carefully  cleaned,  the  flowering  stems  being  cut  off  close,  and  placed  in 
paper  bags  or  on  open  shelves ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  preferable  plan,  as 
when  in  bags  they  are  apt  to  stimulate  root  action,  which  is  injurious 
to  their  future  welfare. 

Pansies. 

This  has  been  another  disastrous  season  for  growers  in  Southern 
England,  the  hot,  dry  weather  we  have  experienced  being  just  what 
they  do  not  like,  and  consequently  most  of  us  have  had  to  deplore 
many  losses  ;  the  cooler  and  moister  climate  of  the  North  and  of  Scotland 
suited  them  far  better. 

Ranunculus. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  these  tubers,  the  culture  of  which  has  gone 
BO  much  out  of  fashion  in  these  days,  except  examining  them  carefully  to 
see  that  there  is  no  mould,  and  that  the  mice  are  not  committing  depre¬ 
dations  among  them. 


Roses. 

This  is  a  busy  time  for  the  Rose  grower  ;  he  has  now  to  determine 
what  changes  he  will  make  in  his  beds,  what  plants  he  will  discard, 
and  what  new  ones  he  will  introduce.  Any  time  during  October  is  good 
for  these  operations,  and  the  recommendations  given  by  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  Committee,  and  their  hints  on  planting,  must  be  sufficient 
in  order  to  insure  this  important  operation  being  well  done.  I  fear  we 
must  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  our  Roses.  We  have  had  so  much  rain  during  the  last  two 
months,  with  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  that  Roses  have  kept 
on  growing  most  vigorously,  consequently  we  have  a  great  quantity  of 
sappy  wood  on  our  plants,  and  should  we  have  more  wet,  and  followed 
by  hard  frost,  the  destruction  amongst  our  plants  will  be  very  great ; 
a  dry  October  with  plenty  of  sunlight  will,  of  course,  alter  all  this. 
The  moisture  has  been  pretty  general  throughout  the  country,  and 
therefore  growers  in  all  parts  will  have  to  take  heed,  and  when  one  reads 
that  in  Hampshire  8  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  month  of 
September,  we  can  well  understand  that  Rose  growers  in  that  county 
must  be  anxiously  looking  out  for  dry  weather.  Where  there  is  space 
for  BO  doing,  nothing  can  be  so  effective  as  quantities  of  the  same 
variety  of  Rose  being  grouped  together,  and  beds  of  dwarf  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  such  as  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  are  very  effective,  nor  will  the  space  be  grudged 
to  Lord  Penzance’s  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  and  those  which  are  now  called 
garden  Roses.  The  single  white  Polyantha  ought  to  be  included 
wherever  room  can  be  given  to  it ;  it  is  a  most  rampant  and  floriferous 
grower,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  such  plants  as  those  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone  at  Sunningdale  will  never  grudge  it  a  place. 

Tulips. 

I  am  afraid  that,  however  these  gorgeous  and  beautiful  flowers  may 
be  in  favour  in  the  north,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  advanced  much 
in  the  estimation  of  southern  gardeners.  About  the  20th  November  is 
generally  considered  the  best  time  in  our  southern  latitudes  for  planting 
these  ;  the  elaborate  directions  given  by  the  old  florists  will  be,  I  think, 
little  attended  to  nowadays.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  only 
grow  them  in  a  very  helter-skelter  sort  of  way,  although  the  effect  when 
in  flower  is  very  good,  and  this  is  what,  I  think,  is  what  is  more  looked 
for  in  these  days  than  the  beautiful,  regular  symmetry  that  used  to  mark 
the  Tulip  bed,  for  amongst  the  memories  of  early  days  are  the  magnificent 
Tulip  beds  of  Mr.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  which  were  worth  going  a  long 
distance  to  see.  I  have  said  nothing  about  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums, 
for  I  do  not  grow  the  former,  and  there  are  so  many  well-known  experts 
who  fill  the  pages  of  the  Journal  at  this  season  with  their  contributions 
on  everything  connected  with  this  latter  popular  autumn  flower  that  I 
feel  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  write  a  line  on  this  subject. — 
D.,  Deal. 


HIGHCLERE  CASTLE. 

Situated  in  Berkshire  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  stately  hills,  and 
yet  resting  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Highclere  Castle  and  estate 
are  things  to  be  envied  of  their  noble  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
— one  of  his  many  homes,  each  beautiful,  not  to  say  princely  in 
character  ;  but  it  is  with  Highclere  that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  few  fine  days  in  September  when  the  hearty  invitation  of 
that  well-known  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  to  go  and  see  the  gardens  was 
made  an  accomplished  fact.  Many  had  been  the  reports  heard  from 
competent  horticulturists  anent  the  beauty  of  the  park,  the  magnificence 
of  the  Castle,  the  varied  glimpses  of  pastoral  life,  the  quality  of  the 
vegetables  in  the  gardens,  the  splendour  of  the  trees  as  they  assumed 
their  vernal  garb  and  their  autumnal  dress,  the  interesting  old-time  flower 
garden,  the  charming  stretches  of  lake  and  river  scenery,  while  from  the 
Beacon  Hill,  a  man  of  wide  travel  attested,  was  one  of  the  finest  pano¬ 
ramic  views  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  visitor  went  full  of 
expectation  and  returned  replete  with  realisation. 


It  was  at  an  early  hour  that  London  was  left  on  a  recent  Thursday 
morning,  and  as  the  train  rushed  along  food  for  reflection  was  found  in 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  the  Langley  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  the  shrubs  and  trees  at  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  while  ere  the 
memory  of  these  had  faded  the  always  interesting  trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  were  passed,  and  the  town  of  seeds  and  biscuits 
reached.  A  brief  stay  and  we  are  again  en  route  for  Newbury,  passing 
through  rich  pastures  and  verdure-clad  hills,  orchards  good  and  bad, 
well-stocked  gardens,  and  many  other  features  that  go  far  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  long  railway  journey  in  the  early  morning.  Another  change 
at  Newbury  and  soon  we  are  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  being 
taken  now  over  a  single  line  as  far  as  Highclere,  where  it  is  a  relief  to 
alight,  especially  when  it  brings  such  a  quiet,  hearty  greeting  as  that 
accorded  by  our  friend  and  guide,  Mr.  Pope. 


It  was  only  just  after  nine  when  a  start  was  made  from  the  station, 
and  ere  many  minutes  had  passed,  we  were  at  the  London  entrance  of 
Highclere  Park,  but  the  gardens  were  still  far  away.  Driving  slowly 
through  the  handsome  archway  we  came  at  once  into  a  well  timbered 
park  of  an  area  of  about  3000  acres.  The  trees  were  grand,  and  as  the 
foliage  was  just  turning  to  yellow  on  some,  bright  golden,  rich  coppery 
brown,  and  almost  white  on  others,  the  effect  was  one  of  surprising 
beauty.  A  halt  had  now  and  then  to  be  made,  here  to  catch  a  corner  of 
the  castle,  there  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  smaller  residence  standing 
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sequestered  among  the  trees  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  the  left  to 
examine  and  admire  the  size  and  contour  of  a  stately  Wellingtonia, 
yonder  to  regard  the  spreading  arms  of  some  venerable  Cedar,  and  always 
to  be  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  diversity  and  charm  of  this 
English  home.  Surely  it  is  to  snch  as  this  that  Mrs.  Hemans’  graceful 
lines  on  “The  Stately  Homes  of  England  ”  should  be  applied. 


Immediately  after  reaching  the  gardens  an  adjournment  was  made 
for  breakfast,  the  traveller  having  discussed  his  first  one  at  4  30  was 
quite  ready  for  another,  a  similar  homely  welcome  to  that  accorded  by 
Mr.  Pope  at  the  station  being  proffered  by  Mrs.  Pope  at  home.  Little 
time  was  spent  within  doors,  however,  for  we  were  soon  out  to  look  at 
the  hoHses  and  the  gardens.  So  far  as  modern  glass  structures  are 
concerned  Highclere  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  well  equipped,  and  yet 
the  produce  grown  in  those  at  command  is  of  very  high  quality.  Some 
frames  have  been  converted  into  pits,  to  enter  which  a  flight  of  steps 
must  be  descended,  when  it  may  readily  be  seen  to  what  useful  purposes 
they  are  put.  As  they  are  all  efficiently  heated  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatoes  are  grown  easily  and  abundantly,  the  two  latter  being 
•aplendidly  represented  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Tomatoes  are  evidently 


seen,  but  never  at  home  before,  and  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  while 
quality  was  assiduously  sought,  quantity  was  evidently  of  no  leas  impor¬ 
tance.  Every  corner  of  the  garden  was  occupied,  and  all  the  quarters 
were  wonderfully  clean,  the  grower’s  idea  being  obviously  to  let  the 
useful  crops  have  the  benefit  of  the  food  in  the  soil  instead  of  its  being 
appropriated  by  the  useless  and,  moreover,  unsightly  weeds.  The  garden 
is  subdivided  by  wide  paths,  each  flanked  by  fruit  trees  of  varying  ages 
and  sizes ;  but  these  latter  are  not  grown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  deprive 
the  vegetable  crops  of  the  light  and  air  so  needful  to  insure  their  perfect 
development.  The  aspect  of  the  garden  is  due  west,  from  which  quarta: 
come  some  terrific  storms  that  would  uproot  most  things  that  had  not  got 
a  thorough  hold  of  the  soil ;  but  here  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer 
materially,  though  many  bushels  of  Apples  have  been  blown  from  the 
trees  during  the  gales  of  wind  that  they  have  been  too  often  subjected  to 
of  late. 


So  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  the  equipment  of  this  garden  ia 
one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen,  for  in  it  are  contained  all  the  kinds  likely 
to  be  needed  in  the  kitchen.  The  quarters  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Winter 
Greens,  Celery  and  others  are  of  considerablo  size,  and  the  produce  is  of 
the  first  quality.  The  now  familiar  Climbing  French  Bean  was  in 
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in  great  demand,  for  they  ate  to  be  seen  everywhere  and  in  almost  all 
stages  of  growth.  The  plants  for  fruiting  during  the  early  months  of 
next  year  were  splendid,  being  wonderfully  stout  and  strong,  while 
those  at  present  in  bearing  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  medium  sized, 
beautifully  shaped  fruits.  The  variety  most  appreciated  is  Polegate. 


It  is  seldom  nowadays  that  one  comes  upon  an  establishment  where 
•the  cultivation  of  Pines  is  just  being  taken  up  ;  yet  such  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Highclere.  Tnere  was  apparently  everything  else  but  Pines, 
so  to  make  the  whole  thing  complete  one  of  the  converted  pits  becarne 
a  Pine  house,  a  stock  of  young  plants  being  procured  to  place  in  it, 
the  best  attention  was  given  the  plants,  which  now  look  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  and  promise  to  crown  the  undertaking  with  unqualified  success. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Pope  thoroughly  understands  the  requirements 
of  this  luscious  fruit,  and  is  determined  to  grow  it  to  as  great  a  state  of 
perfection  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  crops  under  his  charge.  There 
were  other  houses  besides  these  pits,  but  as  they  were  a  considerable 
distance  away  in  another  garden  we  will  glance  first  at  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  quarters  ere  calling  special  attention  to  them. 


As  a  vegetable  grower  no  gardener  in  England  is  more  renowned 
than  Mr.  Pope.  All  the  big  shows  know  him,  and  all  the  leading 
•exhibitors  are  aware  that  the  Highclere  collection  always  take  some 
beating.  Several  times  have  the  various  products  of  this  garden  been 


evidence,  and  considering  the  enormous  number  of  pods  with  which  the 
plants  were  clothed  must  be  of  some  considerable  utility.  There  was, 
too,  a  long  row  of  the  Batter  Bean,  of  which  the  flavour  is  so  delicious 
as  to  warrant  its  inclus’on  in  those  gardens  where  it  is  now  a  stranger. 
The  same  as  in  most  other  places  this  year.  Peas  have  not  been  very 
long  lived,  but  crops,  as  a  rule,  have  been  well  up  to  the  mark.  Some 
of  the  Onions  were  splendid  examples  of  what  early  sowing  and  trans¬ 
planting,  in  combination  with  the  best  culture,  will  do,  and  the  weight  of 
bulbs  from  the  several  varieties  must  be  something  considerable,  though 
there  were  no  really  immense  specimens.  Mr.  Pope’s  favourite  varieties 
are  Cranston’s  Excelsior  and  Ailsa  Craig.  While  the  beds  themselves 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean  the  paths  are  not  neglected  any  more  than 
are  the  two  broad  borders  of  herbaceous  flowers  that  run  down  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  , 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  several  fruit  trees  of  various  forms  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  while  on  the  high  old  wall  that  runs  through  are  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears  and  othere. 
Though  the  fruit  had  been  gathered  from  the  majority  of  them  at  the 
time  of  this  visit,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crops  had  been  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  a  statement  that  wa.s  amply  borne  out  by  the  magnificei^ 
Pears  that  were  still  hanging  from  some  of  the  trees.  There  was  a  look 
of  health  and  strength  in  the  wood  of  these  that  was  very  pleasing,  and 
the  system  of  training  and  the  freedom  of  insects  spoke  volumes  for  the 
attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Small  fruits  of  course  are 
strongly  in  evidence,  and  none  more  so  than  Raspberries,  of  which  the 
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plants  are  very  nmmerous.  Superlative  is  the  sheet  anchor  at  Highclere, 
and  all  other  vaneties  are  being  gradaally  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  prime  favourite.  It  is  found  to  be  the  best  in  every  respect  and 
thus  must  completely  supersede  all  the  rest  in  this  garden. 

From  the  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  we  had  to  take  a  walk  of  some 
distance  ere  the  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  glass  houses, 
were  reached,  passing  by  the  way  through  thousands  of  immense  bushes 
of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  for  which  Highclere  has  so  long  been 
justly  famed.  They  are  in  splendid  health,  and  the  spectacle  in  the 
spring  months  when  the  shrubs  are  in  fl.ower  must  he  nothing  short  of 
superb.  We  passed,  too,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  grand  old  Cedars, 
and  got  the  glimpse  of  the  mansion  that  is  depicted  in  the  photographic 
reproduction  (fig.  65).  The  flow'er  garden  has  an  Old-World  appear¬ 
ance  that  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  though 
the  rains  bad  performed  the  task  of  destroying  almost  all  the  beauty, 
one  could  not  but  admire  great  masses  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  which 
were  utilised  in  its  furnishing,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  was  a 
miniature  pool  for  a  few  aquatic  plants.  It  would  have  been  a  sight 
well  worth  the  seeing  six  wetks  or  two  months  ago;  but  now  its 
beauty  has  gone,  despite  the  Dahlias,  for  jet  another  year. 

Under  glass  the  Grapes  in  the  range  of  vineries  that  has  not  long 
been  erected  were  seen  in  particularly  good  form,  the  berries  on  the 
whole  being  gcod  in  size  and  finish,  while  the  bunches  were  highly 
creditable.  Other  tender  fruits  were  seen  in  equally  good  form,  but 
specific  mention  cannot  now  be  made  of  them.  The  plant  houses, 
which  are  none  too  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  establishment,  were  all 
full  of  plants,  foliage  and  flowering,  the  majority  of  which  have  to  do 
duty  for  furnishing  purposes  in  the  mansion.  Noticeable  as  was  the 
cleanliness  of  everything  out  of  doors  it  was  no  whit  less  conspicuous 
within.  Everything  was  as  it  should  be  in  this  respect.  From  here 
we  returned  to  Mr.  Pope’s  house  to  partake  again  of  Mrs.  Pope’s 
hospitality,  after  which  our  farewells  were  said  and  thanks  conveyed 
for  the  kindness  that  bad  been  extended  to  the  stranger.  It  was  the 
first  visit  to  Highclere,  but  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last,  and  that 
the  next  one  will  be  when  the  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  at  the 
summit  of  their  beauty. — H.  J.  Weight. 


SHOW  OF  BRITISH  FRUIT. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— OcTOBEK  1ST,  2nd,  and  3bd. 

The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  dates,  is  the 
third  annual  event  in  direct  succession.  Though  the  weather  was 
inclined  to  he  dull  on  each  of  the  days,  the  rain  fortunately  kept  off, 
though,  so  far  as  we  :  :.w,  the  fine  weather  did  not  bring  with  it  crowds 
of  people.  The  attendance  on  the  opening  day  was  disappointingly  thin, 
the  second  day  showing  little  or  no  improvement  in  this  respect.  To  a 
material  extent,  no  doubt,  the  blame  of  this  rests  with  the  Palace 
Company,  who  undertook  the  advertising,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Besides  omitting  advertisements  in  these  pages  and 
those  of  our  leading  horticultural  contemporaries,  very  few'  notifications 
were  made  at  the  railway  stations,  other  than  the  ordinary  closely 
printed  list  of  arrangements,  so  that  the  number  of  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  exhibition  must  have  been  great  indeed.  If  the  show  were 
not  a  financial  success  the  cause  may  be  ascribed  to  the  above  reasons, 
and  not  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Weathers  and  S.  T.  Wright,  with  the  many  other  oflScials  who 
worked  with  the  utmost  assiduity  in  the  multifarious  duties  incident  to 
exhibition  of  such  magnitude. 

Turning  now  to  the  show  itself,  we  found  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  competitors,  which 
was  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the  very  rough  and  boisterous 
weather  that  has  been  experienced  of  late.  So  far  as  entries  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  understood  that  a  week  or  two  back  they  were  coming  in 
with  pleasing  persistency,  but  the  weather  precluded  all  of  them  Iwing 
filled.  As  regards  quality,  there  was  little  to  cavil  at,  many  of  the 
Apples  being  especially  brilliant,  while  the  Pears,  if  less  showy,  were  of 
almost  equal  merit.  Though  Grapes  were  numerous  it  w'ss  not  generally 
thought  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  quality  was  equal  to  the  shows  of 
1894  and  1895,  though  a  number  of  individual  exhibits  were  splendid. 
Other  fruits  were  staged  in  lesser  numbers,  but  were  as  a  rule  good,  and 
we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  successful  exhibitors  in  the  principal  classes. 

COLLECTIONB  OF  FRUIT  AND  GRAPES— GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS, 

The  principal  class  in  this  division  was  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
three  competitors  appearing.  Out  of  these  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  was  placed  first,  his  exhibit 
(and  he  has  staged  better),  consisted  of  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Grapes,  two  Pines,  Duchesse  d’Angoul&me  and  Beunb  Hardy 
Pears,  good  ;  Monarch  Plums,  Washington  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
Apples,  Golden  Eagle  Peaches,  and  Melons  Hero  of  Lockinge  and 
Countess.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr,  Harris,  gardener  to  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  who  showed  fair  Muscat 
Grapes,  Madresfield  Court  lacking  in  co:onr.  The  best  dishes  in  the 
collection  were  Morello  Cherries,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plums.  Mr  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener 
to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  was  third,  the 
Grapes  being  below  his  usua’  standard. 


Mr.  W.  Tidy,  gardener  to  W.  K.  D’Arcy,  Esq,  Stanmore  Hall, 
Middlesex,  was  first  in  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  there  being 
only  two  competitors.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  good  bunches  of  Alnwick 
Seedling  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Late  Admiral  Peaches,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples,  a  seedling  Melon,  and  a  dish  of  Paesiflora  edulis.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House,  took  the  second 
award  with  a  collection,  which  included  Alicante  and  Muscat  Grapes, 
Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Figs,  Plums,  and  a  Melon. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes.  Mr.  William  Taylor^ 
gardener  to  Charles  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  was 
placed  first  with  good  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  Madresfield  Court,  Trebbiano  and  Gros  Maroc, 
but  all  were  not  well  coloured.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Messrsi 
De  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  was  placed  second,  his  best  examples 
being  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  two  highly  coloured 
though  small  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  the  third  award  going 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  whose  best  bunches  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Gros  Colman. 

Six  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes  in 
three  varieties,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Chaffin,  Bath,  was  placed  first  with  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Gros  Maroc.  Mr.  F.  Harris  took  second  award  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Gros  Colman.  The  third  prize 
went  to  Mr,  F.  Coll,  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Russell,  M.P,,  Reading,  the  best 
bunches  in  the  exhibit  being  two  good  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Unfavourable  weather  had  left  its  impress  on  many  of  the  Grapes. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Hamburghs, 
Mr.  M.  M'tchell,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq,,  was  placed  second ; 
and  Mr.  W,  H.  Godden,  gardener  to  Hon.  F.  W.  Buxton,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  third,  the  latter  exhibit  being  the  best  coloured,  but  small  in 
berry  and  bunch.  Lack  of  colour  was  the  drawback  in  the  Madresfield 
Court  class.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Bath,  had  the  best  three  bunches,  which 
were  of  good  size  in  both  bunch  and  berry.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  third  with  bunches  below  the 
average  in  size,  though  the  colour  was  good. 

In  the  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc  class  Mr.  W,  Taylor,  Bath, 
headed  the  list  with  large  examples  of  Gros  Maroc.  The  bunches  were 
shapely  and  the  berries  good,  but  the  colour  might  have  been  better. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  took  second  award  with  well-coloured  Gros  Colman  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  was  third,  Mr.  W.  Tidy  had  the  best  three  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante,  berries  rather  small  but  well  finished.  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Bath,  showed  large  bunches  for  the  second  place,  which,  however,  lacked 
the  finish  of  the  former.  Mr.  J.  Berry,  Petersham  Nurseries,  By  fleet, 
was  third. 

Mr.  Tidy  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s,  which  might 
have  been  a  little  blacker.  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  was  a 
fair  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to  Colonel  H,  Walpole,  Winch- 
field,  third.  In  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Tidy  was  a 
good  first  with  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  second  with 
Gros  Guillaume;  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell. gardener  to  F.  W,  Fleming,  Esq 
Chil worth  Manor,  Romsey,  third  with  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat. 

Thirteen  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  three  hunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  out  of  these  Mr.  W.  Tidy  was  placed  first  with 
superb  examples,  large  in  bunch  and  well  coloured,  no  doubt  the  best 
three  bunches  of  Muscats  in  the  show.  Mr.  F.  Cole  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Egq.,  Trent  Park,  third. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first  with  three  bunches  of  any  other  white,  showing 
well-colpured  specimens  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  showed 
Foster’s  Seedling  for  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  was  third 
with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  P.  H.  Edwards,  gardener  to  T,  W.  Erie, 
Eeq.,  Liphook,  had  the  best  dish  of  Figs. 

Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  was  awarded  second  prize  for  fifty  dishes  of 
hardy  fruit  grown  in  the  open.  These  comprised  fine  specimen  Pears  in: 
the  shape  of  Brockworth  Park,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Durondeau,  Pitmaston; 
Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s ;  Apples,  Dolphin,  Rosemary  Russet, 
Cellini,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Blenheim  Orange.  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Manks  Codlin,  and  Duchess.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord 
Foley,  took  the  third  award,  also  showing  many  dishes  of  fine  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  bad  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  not  exceeding 
thirty-six  dishes,  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate 
orchard  house  culture.  The  exhibit  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  was 
comprised  of  Grapes  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Gros  Maroc ;  Pears 
Beurid  Superfin,  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  Doyenn^  Boussoch,  Doyenn^  du 
Comice,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  and 
Beurrd  d’Amanlis.  The  best  Apples  were  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Red 
Bietingheimer,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  Wadhurst 
Pippin.  The  collection  also  contained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pigs,  Plums, 
and  Apricots  of  high  quality,  Mr.  J,  Nicholson,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Melles.  Esq ,  Chingford,  showed  a  good  exhibit  for  the  second  prize. 

Nurserymen’s  Competitive  Exhibits. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibits  in  the  show  was  that  staged  by  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  which  obtained  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate 
orchard  house  culture.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  dwarf  Apple 
tree  bearing  an  abundance  of  highly  coloured  fruits;  then  came  Vines 
and  Figs  in  pots  similarly  furnished  with  creditable  fruit,  while  magnifi¬ 
cent  dishes  occupied  the  remaining  space.  Amongst  the  Apples  were 
noticed  perfect  fruits  of  Warner’s  King,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet  Seedling.  King  of  Tomkin’s  County,  Peasgofd's  Nonesuch,. 
Washington,  The  Queen,  American  Mother,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox’s* 
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Orange  Pippin,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi,  Sandringham,  and 
others.  Fine  dishei  of  Pears  were  shown  such  as  Doyennd  du  Comice, 
•Beurr4  Dumont,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise, 
Conference,  Durondeau,  Marie  Benoist,  Beurrd  Jean  Van  Geert,  and 
others.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  baskets  of  Grapes,  and 
dishes  of  Tomatoes,  Figs,  and  Peaches,  the  whole  making  up  an  exhibit 
as  creditable  as  it  was  unique. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.  also  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  a  collection 
of  not  less  than  seventy-five  or  more  than  100  distinct  varieties  of  hardy 
fruit.  This  was  also  a  superb  exhibit.  In  the  centre  was  a  crown 
formed  of  Pyracantha  berries  and  Dartmouth  Crabs,  and  all  round  were 
dispersed  splendid  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Amongst  the 
former  were  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Sandringham,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  Bismarck,  Bramiey’s  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Rlbston  Pippin,  and  the  firm’s  new  Apple  Allington  Pippin, 
which  has  been  honoured  with  a  first-class  certificate.  Amongst  Pears 
were  noticed  many  magnificent  fruits  of  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Durondeau, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  King  Edward,  Duchesse  d’AngoulOme,  and  others. 
The  exhibit  was  set  up  with  taste,  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
honour  it  received. 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  had  the  best  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of 
hardy  fruit,  showing  splendid  baskets  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  great 
variety.  Among  others  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  and  Mere  de  Manage,  were  remarkably  fine.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr,  A,  Wyatt,  Hatton,  who  also  staged  a  fine 
collection. 

In  the  class  for  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than  fifty  varieties  of 
Pears,  Messrs.  Bunyard  were  again  to  the  front,  showing  superb  fruits  of 
Beurrd  Hardy,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  U vedale’s  St.  Germain,  Marguerite 
Marrillat,  King  Edward,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Grofse  Calebasse, 
Brockworth  Park,  Conference,  Princess,  Beurid  Jean  Van  Geert,  Beurrd 
Fouqueray,  Marie  Louise,  and  others.  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  was 
placed  second,  his  best  fruits  being  Beurid  Clairgeau,  Beuri(i  Diel, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Catillac,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Brockworth  Park,  and  Duchesse  d’Angoul^me.  Messrs.  Bunyard  had 
the  best  fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  the  fruit  throughout  being  of  splendid 
characteri  Every  dish  was  superb  and  highly  coloured.  Conspicuous  in 
the  exhibit  were  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Potts’  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield, 
Bismarck,  Biamley’s  Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  Newton  Wonder,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Lord  Derby,  New  Hawthorden,  Stirling  Castle,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Striped  Beefing,  Tower  of  Glamie, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady  Henniker  and  Belle  Pontoise.  Mr.  John 
Basham,  Baesaleg,  Monmouth,  was  a  creditable  second,  some  of  the 
dishes  being  remarkably  fine.  Amongst  others.  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Peasgood’e  Nonesuch,  New  Northern  Greening,  Bismarck,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Newton  Wonder,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Cellini,  Lord  Derby,  Baumann’s 
Eeinette  and  The  Queen  were  very  good,  the  exhibit  in  fact  being  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Hardy  Fruits. 

This  section  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition.  Competitors  came  from  north,  east,  south,  and  west 
with  the  best  examples  of  their  cultural  skill,  and  the  result  was  a 
magnificent  display.  Unfortunately,  tbe  competition  was  not  very  keen 
in  several  of  the  classes,  while  in  some  few  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  remaining  prizewinners  was  exceptionally  marked. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  gave  the  prizes  in  the  chief 
Apple  class,  which  was  for  twenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  sixteen  of 
which  were  to  be  culinary  and  the  remainder  for  dessert.  Four  collec¬ 
tions  were  staged,  Mr.  G.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq., 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  being  placed  in  the  premier  position.  As  is 
customary  from  this  grower,  almost  all  the  fruits  were  of  good  size, 
form,  and  richly  coloured.  The  varieties  represented  were  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Bismarck,  Belle  Dubois,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood’s  None¬ 
such,  Mere  de  Manage,  Lord  Derby,  The  Queen,  Reinette  de  Canada, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston,  Stone’s,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Warner’s  King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Golden  Noble  as  cooking  Apples  ; 
with  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Washington,  Melon,  Barnack  Beauty,  Brownlee’s  Russet,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  as  dessert  varieties.  The  second  position  was  worthily  assigned 
to  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq ,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
whose  best  examples  were  of  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Warner’s  Kine,  American  Mother,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  John  Nowell,  Maindiff  Gardens,  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  was  placed  third. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Piagnell,  gardener  to  J.  K.  Wingfield- Digby,  Esq.,  Sher¬ 
borne  Castle,  Dorset,  secured  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  of  four  in 
the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  eight  culinary  and  four  dessert, 
distinct  varieties,  the  stand  being  highly  creditable.  The  varieties  com¬ 
prised  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  The  Queen,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  American  Mother,  and  King  of  the  Pippins, 
the  four  last  named  representing  the  dessert  section.  A  capital  stand 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Startup,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone,  who  was  placed  second, 
the  best  examples  being  Bismarck,  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Dysart,  Ham  House, 
Richmond,  was  a  fair  third. 

Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Reigate,  received  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct  varieties,  with 
examples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Sandringham,  Warner’s  Kine,  j 
Blenheim  Orange,  Potts’ Seedling,  Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Emperor 


Alexander,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Washington,  and  King  of  the  Pippins, 
each  in  good  form.  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigb,  Reading,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr,  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  third.  In 
the  class  for  six  distinct  cooking  Apples,  Mr,  G.  Woodward  was  a 
splendid  first  with  Stone’s,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Belle  Dubois,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Lord  Derby,  and  Warner’s  King.  Mr.  T.  W.  Startup  was 
second,  his  best  specimens  being  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  and  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling;  Mr.  Lewis,  gardener  to  T.  Oliverson,  Esq.,  Staple- 
hurst,  was  third.  There  were  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  distinct,  the  prizewinners  being  Messrs.  J. 
Bowery,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Burnard,  Esq.,  Attleborough  ;  G.  Goldsmith, 
gardener  to  Sir  E,  Loder,  Horsham  ;  and  G.  H.  Sage,  the  winner  staging 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  the  competition  was  very 
strong,  and  many  superb  dishes  of  fruit  were  staged.  Mr.  G.  Woodward 
took  the  first  prize  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Washington,  Baumann’s 
Red  Reinette,  Barnack  Beauty,  Calville  Precox,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  King  and 

G.  Goldsmith  respectively  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  given. 
Twelve  collections  were  shown  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  distinct,  Mr,  R.  Edwards,  gardener  to  G,  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy 
Lees,  Sevencakf,  taking  the  premier  award  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Washington,  and  Ribston  Pippin  in  fine  form.  Mr.  F.  B.  Parfitt. 
Reading,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A,  Kemp,  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  third. 

The  specimens  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Woodward  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct,  the  'prizes  being  given  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  were  superb,  and  formed  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the 
whole  of  the  show.  The  varieties  represented  were  as  follows — Beurrd 
Diel,  Marie  Benoist,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Benrrd  Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Dcyennb  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  Beuri4  Baltet  P^re,  Rivers’  Princess, 
Fondante  Therriott,  King  Edward,  Beurrd  Hardy,  Vineuse,  Durondeau, 
Beurr4  d’  Anjou,  Passe  Crasanne,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Brown  Beurre, 
Doyenne  d’AlenQon,  Bon  Chretien,  Turc,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Baronne  de  Mello,  Scldat  Laboreur,  and  Winter  Nelis.  The  second 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  J.  Powell,  gardener  to  Col.  Brymer,  Ilsington 
House,  Dorchester,  who  had  amongst  others  Knight’s  Monarch,  Doyennd 
du  Comice,  Beun^  d’Aiemberg,  Easter  Beurrb,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  was  third.  A  provision  in  this  class  was 
to  the  effect  that  high  quality  should  rank  before  size. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell  deservedly  secured  the  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct.  The  splendid  selection 
comprised  Beurrd  Diel,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Emile  d’Heyst,  General 
Todleben,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennb  du  Comice,  Chaumontel, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mai^chal  de  Cour,  and 
Duchesse  d’Angoul&me.  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park.  Sussex,  was 
second  with  creditable  examples  of  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennd 
du  Comice,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Mr.  W.  Cotterell,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Geary,  Bart.,  Tonbridge,  was  third,  There  were  five  competitors  in 
this  class.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Carshalton,  secured  the  first  prize  in  the 
class  for  nine  dishes  of  Pears  with  Duchesse  d’Angoul&me,  Beuru5 
Bachelier,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurrd  Sujierfin,  Urbanists.  Easter  Beurre, 
Mardchal  de  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  and  G  ou  Mor^eau.  Mr.  G.  Fennell, 
Fairlawn  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to 
Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  third. 

Nine  contestants  appeared  in  the  c'ass  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  Slogrove  proving  victorious  with  handsome  specimens 
of  Duchesse  d’AngoulSme,  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Durondeau,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  The 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr^  Hardy,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s  in  the 
second  prize  stand  of  Mr.  Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther, 
Wickham  Market,  were  fine.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  gardener-  to 

H.  St.  Vincent-Ames,  Esq.,  Westbury-on-Trym,  was  third.  Mr.  C. 
Harris,  gardener  to  A.  0.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bast  Grinstead.  was  first  for  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct,  with  Beurr^  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  General  Todleben.  the  second  and  third  prizes  going  to  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Startup  and  J.  W.  Abrahams,  Beckenham,  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  here  placed.  For  three  dishes  of  stewing  Pears  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  was  first,  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Cotterell 
third.  For  one  dish  of  stewing  Pears  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Captain 
Caistaira,  Newbury,  was  first  with  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ;  Mr.  Hi 
Beames,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Stock,  Esq.,  Peterboro’,  second  with  the 
same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Harris  third  with  Catillac. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  very  sparsely  shown,  the  quality  only 
being  fair,  though  Mr.  G.  Woodward  staged  highly  creditable  examples 
of  Nectarine  Peach,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Princess  of  Wales  for  the  season  in 
the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Peaches.  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to 
Colonel  H.  Walpole,  Heckfield,  Winchfield,  was  second,  and  Mr; 
J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guis- 
borough,  third.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  Keele  Hall, 
Newcastle,  Staffs,  secured  the  chief  prize  in  the  single  dish  class  with 
a  new  pale  variety  named  ‘‘  Thomas,”  Mr.  Gibson,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr, 
F.  Harris  followed  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  first  in  the 
class  for  a  single  dish  of  Nectarines  with  small  examples  of  Byron. 
Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park,  showing  Victoria,  was  the  only 
other  competitor,  and  received  the  second  award. 

There  were  a  few  classes  devoted  to  Plums  and  Damsons,  but  the 
competition  was  not  very  keen,  it  being  too  late  for  the  majority  of 
growers  to  exhibit  fine  fruits.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Plums,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  Jefferson’s,  Grand 
Duke,  Bryansfcon  Gage,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop ;  second  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House,  Beds,  who  waa- 
the  only  other  competitor,  Mr.  F.  Harris  was  first  with  Coe’s  Golden. 
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Drop  in  the  class  for  one  dish  of  dessert  Plums,  Gages  excluded.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pfinsep,  Buxted  Park,  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Herrin  third.  Each 
staged  the  above  named  variety,  Messrs.  J.  Mclndoeand  W.  J.  Empson 
were  the  only  contestants  in  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  cooking  Plums, 
distinct,  the  first  named  securing  the  premier  award  with  Magnum 
Bonum,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Diamond,  and  Belle  de  Septembre.  In  the 
single  dish  cooking  Plum  class  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  was  to  the  front  with 
Monarch,  Mr.  G.  Fennel]  being  second  with  Grand  Duke,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rickwood,  Twickenham,  third  with  Imperiale  de  Milan.  For  a  dish  of 
-Gage  Plums  Mr.  J.  Hill  was  first  with  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay ;  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Chippenham,  second  with  Brahy’s 
Green  Gage,  and  Mr.  C.  Herrin  third  with  Late  Transparent  Gage. 

For  a  collection  of  Damsons,  Prunes,  and  Bullaces  there  was  only 
one  exhibitor,  this  being  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  who  took  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  F.  Harris  showed  magnificent  Moreilos  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish, 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin  and  Mr.  A.  Maxim.  For  a  collection  of  Nuts 
Mr.  G.  Chambers,  Mereworth,  was  first,  Mr.  T.  Turton  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  King  third.  In  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Quinces  there  were  upwards 
of  a  dozen  competitors,  the  successful  ones  being  Messrs.  H.  C.  Prinsep  ; 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romney  ; 
and  G.  Goldsmith  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Single  Dishes  op  Apples, 

The  individual  dish  classes  were  of  course  extremely  numeroas,  and 
with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  quality  ranged  remarkably  high.  In 
some  of  the  classes  the  competition  was  very  keen,  though  as  a  whole  not 
quite  80  strong  as  last  year. 

Eight  dishes  of  Baamann’s  Red  Reinette  were  staged,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  F.  G.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  being 
first  with  a  fine  sample.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson 
third.  In  the  class  for  Braddick’s  Nonpareil  Mr.  Woodward  was  first, 
and  Mr.  T,  Startup  was  second.  Mr.  Woodward  was  to  the  fore  in  the 
class  for  Brownlee’s  Russett,  staging  good  specimens,  Mr,  Bennett, 
gardener  to  T,  L.  Boyd,  Eaq.,  Tonbridge,  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Nowell 
third.  For  Claygate  Pearmain  Mr^  Prinsep  was  first,  Mr.  Bannister 
second,  and  Mr.  Woodward  third.  Nearly  a  dozen  dishes  were  staged  of 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Mr.  Ross  being  first,  Mr.  Prinsep  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Mills,  Shoreham,  third.  The  quality  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  in  the 
class  for  which  over  thirty  dishes  were  staged,  was  remarkable,  those  of 
the  prizewinners  being  superb.  Mr,  W.  King  was  first,  Mr.  Woodward 
second,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  third.  The  .‘■pecimens  of  Fearn’s  Pippin 
varied.  Mr.  McKenzie  was  first,  Mr,  Bannister  second,  and  Mr.  Hill 
third. 

Twenty-one  dishes  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  some  of  splendid  quality, 
were  staged.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pragnell  was  first,  Mr.  W.  King  second,  and 
Mr.  Powell  third.  For  Mabbott’s  Pearmain  Mr.  McKenzie  was  a  good 
first,  and  Mr,  Startup  second,  Mr.  Turton  was  a  fine  first  in  the  class 
for  Mannington  Pearmain,  Mr.  Woodward  being  second,  and  Mr.  Prinsep 
third.  About  eighteen  dishes  of  Margil  were  staged,  the  prizes  going  in 
the  following  order  to  Messrs.  G,  Goldsmith,  G,  H.  Sage,  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
gardener  to  H.  C.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Ross.  The  specimens  of  American 
Mother  were  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  McKenzie  was  first,  Mr,  Spencer 
second,  and  Mr.  Woodward  third.  Mr,  Bayford,  gardener  to  C.  Lee 
Campbell,  Esq.,  R^ss,,  was  first  of  the  twenty  contestants  in  the  class 
for  a  dish  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Mr.  Kemp  being  second,  and  Mr.  Sage 
third.  For  Scarlet  Nonpareil  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  with  beautiful  fruits,  was 
first,  Mr.  Turton  second,  and  Mr.  Woodward  third.  Mr.  Chambers  was 
.first  for  Sturmer  Pippin,  Mr,  Ross  second,  and  Mr.  Bannister  third. 
In  the  class  for  Worcester  Pearmain  Mr,  Empson,  with  charming 
examples,  was  first,  Mr.  Goldsmith  second,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  third. 
Mr.  Ross  staged  fine  samples  of  Alfriston,  Mr,  Woodward  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Nowell  third  out  of  seven  exhibits.  Of  Bismarck  there  were 
some  beautiful  specimens,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  first,  Mr.  Woodward 
second,  and  Mr.  Parfitt  third.  In  the  class  for  Blenheim  Orange  Mr. 
Bannister  was  first,  Mr.  King  second,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Godden  third. 
Some  grand  Bramley’s  Seedling  were  staged  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  secured 
the  first  prize,  followed  by  Messrs.  C.  Ross  and  W.  King.  Fifteen  dishes 
of  Cellini  were  exhibited.  Mr.  King  was  first  and  Mr.  C.  Herrin  third. 
The  same  position  was  maintained  in  the  class  for  Cox’s  Pomona.  For 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  Mr.  Ross  was  a  fine  first,  Mr.  Herrin  being  second, 
and  Mr.  McKenzie  third.  The  prizewinners  in  the  class  for  Ecklinville 
Seedling  were  Messrs.  McKenzie,  Woodward,  and  Herbert  in  the  order 
of  their  names,  Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  a  grand  first  in  the  Emperor 
Alexander  class,  Mr.  McKenzie  being  second,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  third. 
Of  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  six  dishes  were  shown.  Mr.  Woodward  was  to 
the  fore  again,  followed  by  Mr.  Startup  and  Mr.  Maxim.  Mr.  Woodward 
maintained  his  position  with  Golden  Noble  in  splendid  form,  Mr.  Herbert 
was  second,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  third.  The  premier  prize  for  Golden 
Spire  was  also  appropriated  by  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Nowell  second,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  third.  For  New  Hawthornden  Mr.  Woodward  first,  who, 
however,  had  two  weak  fruits,  Mr.  Herrin  second,  and  Mr.  Lewis  third. 

Nearly  eighteen  dishes  were  shown  in  the  class  for  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  and  some  of  the  fruits  were  superb.  Mr.  C.  Boss  was  a  grand 
first,  Mr.  Sage  second,  and  Mr.  Woodward  third.  For  Lord  Derby  Mr. 
Woodward  was  to  the  front,  followed  by  Mr,  Sage  and  Mr.  Startup. 
Of  M^re  de  Manage  some  beautiful  fruits  were  shown,  Mr.  Turton  was 
first,  Mr,  Woodward  second,  and  Mr,  Ross  third.  Newton  Wonder  (see 
illustration)  was  seen  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Hudson  was  first,  Mr.  Harris 
second,  and  Mr,  Lewis  third.  In  the  class  for  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  the 
first  prize  went  to  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  the  second  to  Mr. 
J.  Morter,  Norwood,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  McKenzie.  Mr.  J.  H.  Salmon 


was  first  with  Pott's  Seedling,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Startup  second.  For  Royal 
Jubilee  Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  first,  Mr.  C.  Ross  second. 

Five  competitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  Stirling  Castle,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister  being  first  with  fine  fruits,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Salmon  second. 
Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  to  the  front  with  Stone’s  or  Loddington  Seedling, 
with  splendid  specimens,  Mr,  McKenzie  was  second.  For  The  Queen 
Mr.  T.  W.  Startup  was  first,  and  Mr.  G,  Chambers,  Mereworth,  second. 

Dessert  Pears. — These  were  staged  in  magnificent  condition  by  the 
various  competitors.  Unfortunately  in  some  of  these  we  could  not  bo 
sure  to  which  specimens  the  third  prize  had  been  awarded,  so  these  have, 
in  some  cases,  had  to  be  omitted.  In  the  class  for  Bergamotte  d’Esperen 
Mr.  A.  Basile  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Jones  second. 

For  Beurr6  Bose  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Hill  second. 
Mr.  G.  Wythes  was  a  most  decided  first  in  the  class  for  Beuri6  Diel, 
showing  superb  specimens.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Woodward. 
Nine  exhibitors  came  forward  with  Beurr4  Hardy,  Mr,  G.  Woodward 
being  first  and  Mr.  Andrews  second.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  first  with 
Emile  d’Heyst  in  superb  form,  Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith  being  second,  and  Mr. 
A.  Basile  third. 

Glou  Mor9eau  was  splendidly  staged,  especially  by  Mr.  G.  Woodward, 
who  secured  the  premier  prize.  Mr.  W.  Cotterell  was  second,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Chard  third.  Mr.  J.  Powell  was  first  in  the  Easter  Beurr4  class, 
Messrs.  Woodward  and  Mr.  W.  Jones  following  as  here  placed. 
As  might  have  been  expected  with  such  a  popular  Pear,  Durondeau 
was  splendidly  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  G.  Woodward,  and 
W.  Cotterell.  Doyenn4  du  Comice  was  in  grand  form.  Mr.  B.  Calvert 
was  first,  Mr.  Woodward  second,  and  Mr.  R,  Edwards  third.  Over 
a  dozen  dishes  were  staged  of  Josephine  de  Malines.  Mr.  C.  Ross 
was  a  fine  first,  Mr.  Woodward  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Powell  third.  Mr. 
J.  Gibson  was  first  for  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  with  beautiful  specimens, 
Mr,  J.  Bowery  was  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Potter  third.  The  first  prize  for 
Marie  Louise  went  to  Mr.  J.  Hill,  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Caine, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  J,  Powell.  For  Nouvelle  Fulvie  Mr.  T.  Spencer 
was  first,  Mr.  G.  Wythes  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Basile  third.  There  were 
only  a  score  of  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess.  The  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  Manning  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Harris  third. 
In  the  class  for  Seckle  Mr;  C.  Ross  was  first,  Mr.  B.  Calvert  second,  and 
Mr,  J.  Powell  third.  Winter  Nelis  was  represented  by  a  dozen  and  a 
half  dishes,  that  of  Mr.  R.  Edwards  being  first,  Mr.  G.  Woodward 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  third. 

Special  Flavour  Classes. 

Mr.  W,  Cotterell,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Geary,  Bart,,  Tonbridge,  won 
first  and  second  prizes  for  the  best  flavoured  Pears,  showing  Thompson’s 
and  Beurrd  Hardy ;  and  for  Apples  Mr.  H.  C.  Princep,  Uckfield,  was 
first  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Startup,  West  Farleigh, 
second  with  Ribston  Pippin. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

In  this  section  the  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  more  nurserymen  did  not  enter  in  the  competitive 
classes.  A  pleasing  collection  of  fruit  came  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  comprised  of  creditable  bunches 
of  Grapes,  and  about  thirty  dishes  of  Pears.  Amongst  the  Grapes 
were  good  bunches  of  Gros  Golman,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Gros  Guillaume.  Messrs,  J,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  large  and  varied  exhibit,  compris^  of  large  baskets  of 
Apples  and  Pears  of  all  the  best  known  sorts.  Among  others  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  Jubilee,  The  Queen,  Alexander,  and  Potts’  Seedling  were  very 
fine.  The  firm  also  staged  a  fairly  large  collection  of  Dahlias — Cactus, 
Pompons,  and  singles  being  all  represented. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Apples  was  staged  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener 
to  Major  W,  Bythway,  Llanelly,  in  which  rich  colouring  was  a  feature. 
Among  others  were  grand  dishes  of  Mere  de  M4aage,  Pott’s  Seedling, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Glory  of  England,  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood’s  None¬ 
such,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  Bismarck,  Ecklinville, 
Golden  Noble,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  P'or  excellence  of  quality  this  was 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  the  show, 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  largely.  One  table 
was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  eighty  hardy  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
which  was  most  interesting.  On  another  was  a  fine  group  of  Nerine 
Fothergilli  major,  surrounded  by  Streptocarpuses.  A  third  with  100 
varieties  of  Apples,  comprising  Seaton  House,  Bismarck,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  (grand),  Sandringham,  Warner’s  King,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  a  grand  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Dumeiow’s  Seedling,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Golden  Noble,  Duchess's  Favourite,  Lord  Darby,  Fraise  d'Hofiingen,  and 
others  ;  and  a  fourth  with  a  superb  collection  of  Pears,  comprising 
ninety-five  dishes.  Especially  worthy  of  note  were  Thompson’s,  Autumn 
Nelis,  Marie  Benoist,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Princess,  Doyenn4  du  Comice, 
Baronne  de  Melo,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Hardy. 
The  firm  also  staged  several  dishes  of  Plums. 

Mr.  John  Watkins,  Hereford,  showed  a  laree  collection  of  cider 
Apples,  some  of  which  were  richly  coloured.  The  exhibit  was  inter¬ 
esting,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  capital  idea  of  the  best  varieties  for  making 
this  useful  beverage.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  an 
interesting  collection  of  fruit,  which  contained  some  fine  Apples  in  the 
shape  of  Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Snfileld,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  others. 
Pears  were  also  included  in  the  collection,  and  several  bunches  of  Royal 
Muscadine  Grapes  from  outdoors. 

A  fine  collection  of  the  Apple  Newton  Wonder  came  from  Messrs. 
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J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell.  The  fraita  were  large,  and  of  superb 
quality,  illustrating  the  naefulness  of  the  variety  as  a  late-keeping 
fruit.  A  rather  small  fruit  of  this  excellent  Apple  is  depicted  in  fig.  64, 
page  345.  Messrs.  Fellowes  &  Ryder,  Orpington,  sent  a  collection  of 
Tomatoes  Duke  of  York.  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  sent 
a  large  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears,  comprising  100  dishes  and  baskets 
of  fruit.  The  quality  throughout  was  good,  and  all  the  best  varieties 
were  included. 

Very  effective  was  the  exhibit  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth.  This  comprised  fruiting  Apples  and  Pears  in  pots, 
bunches  of  Grapes,  magnificent  Apples,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  The  Queen, 
Belle  Dubois,  Peargood’s  Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  Ribston  Pippin,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  many  others.  Pears  were  also  excellent,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  the  exhibit  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  show.  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons,  Hounslow,  sent  a  most  interesting  exhibit,  comprising  baskets 
of  Apples  and  Pears  richly  coloured,  and  of  high  quality.  The  same 
applies  to  the  collection  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood,  which 
consisted  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  fruits  without  being  large  were 
of  good  quality  and  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  staged  a  most  effective 
collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  tastefully 
arranged.  Amongst  the  Apples  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Warner’s  King,  Cellini,  and  others  were  very  fine,  the  same  term 
applying  to  the  dishes  of  Pears  which  were  numerous,  while  the  fruits 
were  large.  The  same  firm  also  showed  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants  and  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Gaymer  and 
Son,  Banham,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Apples  interspersed  with 
bottles  of  cider  and  perry. 

Messrs.  Young  ik  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  sent  a  large  exhibit  of  Tomatoes 
of  the  variety  Young’s  Eclipse  ;  and  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  came 
a  large  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both  double  and  single  sections 
being  represented.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  large  collections  of 
Dahlias  and  Begonias,  in  which  many  charming  varieties  were  included, 
and  made  an  effective  show.  Mr.  H.  A.  Orr,  Bedford,  exhibited  his 
patent  storing  trays  for  fruit.  An  interesting  exhibit  came  from  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  consisting  of  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Tomatoes,  and  Nuts  of  superior  quality.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons,  Wood 
Green,  arranged  a  stand  of  the  various  horticultural  sundries,  in  which 
the  excellent  sample  of  Orchid  peat  was  particularly  noticeable. 

THE  LECTURES. 

Fbtjit  as  an  Article  op  Food. 

As  on  previous  occasions  papers  appertaining  to  fruit  were  read  and 
discussion  invited.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  show  a  fair  number  of 
people  congregated  to  hear  an  essay  read  by  Mr.  E.  .T.  Baillie,  F.L.S., 
on  “The  Importance  of  British  Fruit  Growing  from  a  Food  Point  of 
View.”  In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  others.  Mr.  Baillie 
dealt  with  his  subject  from  various  standpoints,  and  spoke  highly  of 
shows  of  the  character  of  the  one  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.H  S. 
as  a  means  of  education  and  instruction  on  this  all-important  question  of 
fruit  growing.  He  (the  essayist)  contended  that  with  regard  to  the  u^es  of 
fruit  as  food  it  was  important  and  necessary  to  observe  and  preserve  a 
proper  balance,  and  right  advancement  depends  on  the  just  relationship 
of  theory  and  practice,  capital  and  labour,  and  so  forth;  At  some  of  the 
Society’s  shows  they  had  seen  the  methods  adopted  for  preserving  fruits, 
and  these  had  proved  to  be  features  of  interest  and  instruction,  testifying 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  art  of  fruit  preservation,  Mr.  Baillie  contended 
that  it  was  perfectly  right  to  assist  education  in  the  matter  of  production, 
and  in  this  respect  cnlturists  must  assist  Nature. 

He  further  remarked  on  the  subject  of  marketing  and  distributing 
fruits,  adding  that  it  was  must  important  to  look  at  this  subject  of 
British  fruit  growing  from  a  fruit  point  of  view,  and  in  this  respect  he 
spoke  highly  of  the  exhibits  he  bad  just  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining.  In  the  first  place  fruit  as  an  article  of  food  was  necessary 
for  the  requirements  of  the  great  family,  and  some  people  he  believed 
could  see  the  force  of  a  remark  made  by  an  eccentric  Frenchman,  who 
said  anyone  could  take  the  necessaries  of  life  so  long  as  he  could  get 
its  luxuries,  adding  that  he  considered  bread  to  be  the  necessity  of  life 
and  an  Apple  the  luxury.  Food,  continued  Mr.  Baillie,  was  derived 
from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  of  which  the  essayist  spoke  very  highly,  maintained  that  the 
proper  food  for  man  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
These  sentiments  he  firmly  believed,  as  he  was  a  vegetarian  himself 
and  had  been  for  many  years. 

The  food  stuffs  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  a  very 
wide  range  in  the  field  purely  vegetable.  Some  obtained  food  from 
bulbs  and  tubers,  others  from  leaves,  and  others  from  stalks,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rhubarb  ;  but  it  was  fruit  in  the  form  they  could  see  it  that  day 
that  was  the  highest  standard  of  food  for  the  requirements  of  the  human 
family,  because  fruit  of  this  character  is  produced  above  ground,  and,  in 
free  contact  with  sun  and  air,  has  no  chance  of  becoming  contaminated 
in  any  way. 

Going  on  to  speak  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as  the  natural  food  for 
man,  the  essayist  made  reference  to  savages  who  live  almost  entirely  on 
these  articles,  maintaining  by  the  illustration  that  the  nearer  man 
reaches  primitive  innocence  the  more  often  we  find  him  subsisting  on  a 
diet  of  vegetable  fcod,  and  as  he  advances  towards  civilisation  then  it  is 
that  he  departs  from  his  simple  and  natural  mode  of  living.  No  one 
would  deny  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  live  healthily  on  a  diet  consisting 


wholly  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  many  people  become  vegetarians 
because  of  the  economic  part  of  it.  Fruit,  continued  the  essayist,  has 
a  value  that  has  been  considerably  underrated  rather  than  overrated 
Most  people  do  not  take  fruit  as  food,  but  generally  speaking  after  food’ 
in  the  shape  of  dessert.  He  failed  to  understand  why  this  should  be, 
and  could  call  to  mind  instances  where  through  necessity  animal  food 
rarely  appeared  on  the  table.  Looking  back  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  he  remembered  country  farmhouses  where  little  meat  was 
used.  Milk  and  so  forth  with  bread  formed  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
and  then  came  the  huge  Apple  dumplings  almost  inseparable  with  the 
everyday  diet.  How  quickly  they  disappeared,  and  where  could  we 
find  a  more  healthy  and  stalwart  class  of  men  than  these  ? 

Mr.  Baillie  made  some  further  remarks  on  the  value  of  fruit  from  a 
medicinal  point  of  view,  a  knowledge  of  which  had  existed  for  ages,  as 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  take  extracts  from  old  works  which  testified 
plainly  to  this  fact.  There  was  ample  evidence,  he  continued,  of  the 
value  of  fruit  as  a  market  commodity,  as  we  as  a  nation  are  annually 
paying  away  millions  to  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  food  that  could 
readily  be  produced  at  home.  Speaking  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Bananas, 
and  fruit  of  that  character  we  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  import  them,  and 
lightly,  too,  as  they  are  commodities  which  we  are  unable  to  produce,, 
but  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  us  to  import  a  single  barrel  of 
Apples,  as  there  were  no  fruits  for  Britishers  to  compare  with  British 
grown  fruits — (cheers) — and  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm  as  to  over¬ 
production  as  long  as  we  continue  to  import  fruit  that  can  be  grown  at 
home.  He,  Mr.  Baillie,  maintained  that  the  production  of  fruit  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  of  occupations,  and  in  his  paper  he  bad  tried 
to  view  the  question  from  various  standpoints.  He  did  not  propose 
wearying  them  with  figures,  as  these  could  readily  be  obtained  by  anyone 
who  wished  to  study  them. 

He  would,  however,  like  to  add,  that  the  importance  of  home-grown 
fruit  will  not  be  fully  realised  among  the  working  population  until  the 
masses  are  educated  more  in  the  lessons  of  thrift,  and  taught  better 
methods  of  cookery,  in  order  that  these  commodities  can  be  utilised  to 
the  best  advantage.  With  the  working  classes  generally  fruit  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  as  an  article  of  food,  and  he  knew  that  in  seasons  when 
crops  have  been  exceptionally  large  there  are  numerous  cottage  homes 
where  not  a  single  penny  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  fruit,  and 
large  quantities  have  decayed  that  might  be  used  as  food.  He  knew 
that  some  advances  had  been  made  and  were  being  made  by  our  system 
of  technical  education  in  bringing  the  working  classes  into  access  with 
those  articles  of  food  that  will  help  him  to  bear  better  the  beat  and 
burden  of  the  day. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  in  its  turn  advocate  methods 
for  the  better  production  of  all  that  is  useful  in  Nature  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  the  energies  of  labour  should  be  so  directed  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  healthier,  happier,  and  brighter  state  of  affairs  ;  and  introduce 
health,  contentment,  and  peace  to  the  homes  of  our  workers.  We 
advise,  suggest,  and  direct  what  can  be  done  ;  but  we  should  endeavour 
to  show  the  way  to  do  it,  and  devise  methods  to  practically  help  the 
producer  in  the  shape  of  lessened  carriage  rates,  better  market  systems, 
and  so  forth.  Education  in  fruit  culture  should  be  encouraged  and 
endeavours  made  to  point  out  the  various  beneficial  uses  to  which  fruit 
can  be  put,  These  and  other  points  were,  in  the  essayist’s  opinion, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  fruit-growing  industry, 
and  points  that  must  necessarily  be  grappled  with,  in  order  that  fruit 
as  an  article  of  food  will  be  used  and  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Baillie’s  paper  a  discussion  took  place,  in  which. 
Messrs.  Roupell,  Basham,  and  others  took  part. 

The  Cider  and  Perry  Industry. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence,  through  indisposition,  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  the  chair,  on  Friday  afternoon,  was  again  taken  by  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard,  who,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  introduced  the  compiler 
of  the  essay,  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cook,  Esq.,  M.P.  This  gentleman  has  for 
many  years  interested  himself  in  the  cider  and  perry  making  industry, 
and  is  therefore  thoroughly  capable  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  such 
importance. 

In  commencement  Mr,  Cook  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
he  had  taken  to  further  this  industry  he  had  been  honoured  by  an 
invitation  to  read  a  paper  on  that  occasion.  In  the  first  place  be  had 
been  reared  in  the  midst  of  that  cider  making  county  of  Hereford,  and 
he  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  was  one  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  development.  Everywhere  in  Hereford  and  other  cider 
making  districts  were  to  be  seen  in  the  extensive  orchards  ocular  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  the  beverage  had  once  been 
an  industry  of  considerable  importance.  This  no  doubt  was  at  the  time 
when  the  light  wines  of  France  and  Germany  were  consumed,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  heavier  drinks.  Old  writers,  such  as  Evelyn 
and  Dr.  Beale,  referred  often  to  the  orchards  of  Hereford,  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Charles  cider  was  preferred  to  wine.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  industry  was  a  profitable  one  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  an  Irish 
writer  says  that  about  that  time  good  cider  fetched  from  15  to  18  guineas 
a  hogshead. 

The  first  decline  of  the  industry  can  be  marked  from  the  time  of  the 
French  War,  when  the  price  of  corn  was  very  high,  and  farmers  gave  up 
the  growing  of  fruit  for  cider  making,  and  turned  their  attention  to  corn 
growing.  A  second  reason  was  the  suicidal  system  of  merchants  and 
middlemen  in  diluting  the  liquor  with  water,  the  result  of  this  being  that 
the  drink  was  brought  into  such  discredit  that  it  was  never  to  be  found 
outside  the  cider-making  districts,  and  even  there  it  was  quite  unpalat- 
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able  to  those  unused  to  it.  There  was,  however,  a  fair  prospect  of 
reviving  the  industry,  for  the  soil  is  still  the  same.  Tne  orchards  are 
there,  and  even  though  many  of  the  trees  have  become  worthless,  there 
are  still  to  be  found  many  varieties  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Cider. 

It  is,  however,  continued  the  essayist,  the  only  agricultural  industry 
capable  of  development  to  an  unlimited  degree,  as  it  is  one  that  is  not  to 
any  marked  extent  open  to  foreign  competition.  With  regard  to  demand, 
he  felt  sure  that  if  brought  into  more  general  use,  cider  and  perry  would 
take  the  place  of  many  of  the  artificial  beverages  now  so  common .  The 
agricultural  returns  showed  that  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Hereford, 
Somerset,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1894  an  acreage  of 
115,045  were  deroted  to  the  culture  of  fruit ;  whereas  in  1895  an  increase 
had  been  made  to  116,192.  The  authors  of  the  "  Hereford  Pomona  ”  set  the 
returns  in  beverage  to  be  about  200  gallons  per  acre,  valued  at  3d.  per 
gallon.  This,  however,  he  considered  to  be  a  very  low  average,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  300’  gallons  per  acre,  at  5d.  per  gallon,  nearer  the  mark. 

With  respect  to  the  liquor,  and  the  process  of  making  it,  cider  was 
the  compressed  and  fermented  j  uice  of  the  Apple,  and  perry  the  com¬ 
pressed  and  fermented  juice  of  the  Pear.  It  is  not  all  Apples  whose 
juice  makes  good  cider,  but  those  of  a  harsh  and  tart  flavour,  and  a 
good  liquor  is  made  from  fruits  that  are  too  small  and  harsh  for  dessert. 
The  process  resembles  that  of  wine  making.  The  fruit  is  crushed  in 
mills  to  a  pulp,  and  then  the  fruit  is  passed  through  a  hair  sieve  to 
extract  the  juice.  For  home  manufacture,  the  old  fashioned  mill  is 
used  generally,  but  for  making  cider  on  a  large  scale  the  process  is  too 
slow,  and  machines  of  modern  invention  are  better  ;  when  the  juice  is 
extracted  it  should  be  fermented,  and  here  we  have  the  most  difficult 
stage  in  cider  making.  Those  who  are  experienced  know  how  to 
regulate  the  fermentation,  so  as  to  stop  it  at  the  right  time.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  is  wanted  is  instruction  on  the  scientific  principles  of  cider  manu¬ 
facture.  In  this  respect  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society,  which  has  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  industry. 

There  are  two  systems  adopted  in  the  making  of  cider,  in  the  first, 
fermentation  is  checked  before  the  natural  sugar  turns  into  alcohol. 
This  results  in  the  production  of  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  generally 
appreciated,  By  the  second  system  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  a  dry  unsweetened  beverage  is  the  result.  Both  systems 
had  their  advocates,  but  generally  speaking  the  first  was  preferred. 
Cider  and  perry  were  both  natural  drinks  made  from  fruits  without 
any  addition.  Cider  rarely  contains  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  this  was  demonstrated  at  the  late  show  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  at  St,  Albans,  where  many  of  the  competitors  were 
disqualified  because  the  drink  did  not  contain  the  required  percentage 
of  alcohol. 

He,  Mr.  Cook,  maintained  that  cider  was  a  temperance  beverage, 
made  from  ripe  fruit,  and  not  containing  so  much  alcohol  as  many  of 
the  advertised  temperance  drinks.  Cider,  he  added,  was  recommended 
for  gouty  people,  and  further  statistics  show  that  in  Hereford  not  a 
single  case  of  true  Asiatic  cholera  has  ever  been  known ,  Diarrhma,  too,  in 
the  county  is  singularly  rare  ;  and  in  Normandy,  where  cider  is  a  general 
beverage,  gout  and  gravel  diseases  are  practically  unknown,  Mr.  Cook 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  “  Lancet,”  testifying  to  these  facts,  and 
added  that  the  natives  of  Hereford  are  noted  for  longevity,  and  that  the 
county  is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  longest  lived  in  the  country. 

Eeferring  to  the  industrial  value  of  the  trade,  it  was  well  known  that 
in  years  of  abundance  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  either  sell  his  fruit  or  convert  it 
into  cider  or  perry  ?  The  manufacture  of  the  beverage  was  the  best,  but 
the  sale  of  the  fruit  is  profitable  in  years  of  abundance,  while  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  the  prices  obtained  would  be  highly  remunerative,  as 
some  of  the  choice  cider-making  varieties  fetch  from  53,  to  6s.  per  cwt. 
The  expenses  of  production,  too,  are  less  than  that  of  table  fruit,  as 
trees  are  growr  ^n  orchards,  and  the  grass  underneath  is  worth  more 
than  if  there  were  no  trees.  Kef  erring  to  the  saleability  of  the  beverage 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  sound  liquor  in  the  North  of  England,  though 
perry  was  less  known  than  cider.  In  former  days  both  Surrey  and  Kent 
were  cider-making  counties,  though  by  his  writings  Dr.  Beale  preferred 
the  liquor  of  Hereford,  This,  perhaps,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Kentish  cider  was  chiefly  manufactured  from  table  fruits,  and  would  be 
better  if  some  of  the  more  acid  kinds  were  mixed  with  it. 

In  hi3,  the  easayiat’s  opinion,  there  was  room  for  the  small  cider 
maker  and  the  large  manufacturer,  and  he  thought  it  quite  possible 
that  prime  cider  will  displace  many  of  the  cheap  wines  now  sold.  He 
had  said  in  the  beginning  of  his  lecture  that  cider  making  was  an 
industry  in  which  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign  competition,  and  would 
doubtless  be  asked  to  substantiate  this.  Cider  was  certainly  imported 
from  America,  and  there  appeared  to  be  an  impression  that  it  was  on 
the  increase.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  however,  did  not  support 
this  view,  the  figures  showing  that  in  1893  537,000  gallons  of  American 
cider  came  into  this  country,  in  1894  409,000,  in  1895  579,000,  and  up  to 
August  3l8t  in  the  present  year  246,881  gallons.  It  was  urged  that  the 
decrease  in  1894  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  but  he  thought 
the  reason  lay  in  the  inferior  quality  of  the  American  liquor  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  at  home.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  good  cider  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  England,  and  steps  taken  to  thoroughly  advertise  it,  we 
should  in  time  be  able  to  oust  the  Americans  from  the  market. 

In  taking  steps  to  obtain  a  good  supply  old  orchards  should  be 
renovated  and  new  ones  planted.  Trees  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
and  no  efiorts  made  to  improve  them.  Then  there  is  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  in  the  respect  of  which  co-operation  is  necessary,  as  it  it 
practically  useless  one  grower  endeavouring  to  keep  his  trees  free  from 


attacks  if  those  of  his  neighbours  are  infested.  In  Tasmania  growers 
were  compelled  by  the  Government  to  keep  their  trees  clean,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  local  authorities  in  England  had 
the  same  power,  as  he  was  convinced  that  in  many  cases  the  failure  of 
the  Apple  crop  was  due  to  attacks  of  insect  pests.  Instruction  in  cider 
making,  he  thought,  was  a  matter  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State,  and  he  should  suggest  the  institution  of  two  experimental  farms, 
supplied  with  proper  plant,  one  in  Hereford,  and  another  on  the  borders 
of  Somerset  and  Devon. 

Distribution  was  another  matter  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  high  railway  rates 
caused  an  increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  from  4d,  to  5d,  per 
gallon,  and  while  alterations  had  been  made  by  different  companies  in 
the  rate  of  agricultural  produce,  no  reduction  had  been  made  in  the 
rates  for  the  transit  of  cider.  He  would  suggest  competition  by  the 
State  taking  over  the  canals,  putting  them  in  order,  and  working  them. 
The  Adulteration  Acts,  too,  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  liquor  containing  chemicals  be  made  to  state  this  fact  on 
the  label.  All  American  cider  should  also  be  labelled  as  such,  and  an 
association  formed  to  make  the  proper  investigations  in  order  to  prevent 
foreign  liquor  being  sold  as  English.  With  a  few  other  remarks  Mr, 
Cook  brought  his  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  to  a  close,  and  a 
short  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Gaymar,  Watkins,  and  others 
took  part. 


THE  R.H.S.  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

Most  gardeners,  I  believe,  are  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  absolute  fair¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  business  of  all  the  Committees  of 
the  R.H.S.  is  carried  on,  not  only  as  to  the  exhibits  of  outsiders,  but  also 
those  of  the  members  themselves.  Therefore,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
an  apology  from  Mr.  Alderman  would  be  the  most  graceful  manner  of 
withdrawal  from  the  position  which  he  has  been  induced  to  take  up,— 
An  Unpebjtoiced  Gabdenee. 


I  SHALL  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  kindly  insert  in  your 
next  issue  my  entire  disapproval  of  all  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  against  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee  by  my  namesake,  “  A  Aider- 
man.”  My  reason  for  this  request  is  that  I  am  credited  with  what  he  has 
written,  whereas  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Committee.  I  therefore  disclaim  any  connection  or  relation  in  this 
matter  with  my  aggrieved  namesake;  —  Aleeed  Aldeeman,  The 
Gardens,  Effi,ngham  Hill,  Dorking. 

[We  have  received  another  letter  on  this  subject  (not  from  the  other 
Mr.  Alderman),  but  as  its  publication,  as  we  have  taken  pains  to 
ascertain,  would  undoubtedly  subject  the  writer  of  it  to  an  action  for 
libel  we  protect  both  him  and  ourselves  from  such  contingency. — Eh."] 


A  VISIT  TO  BUNYARD’S. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  had  been  trying  to  arrange  a  day 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard.  It  came  about  like  this :  About  the 
time  when  I  was  taking  an  increased  interest  in  Apples,  Mr.  Bunyard, 
happening  to  be  down  in  Ipswich,  was  goad  enough  to  come  over  and 
see  me.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  either  I  had  gathered 
my  Apples  and  Pears,  or  had  none  that  year ;  anyhow,  there  was  no 
fruit  on  the  trees,  and  my  remembrance  is  that  the  leaves  were  turned 
and  falling  fast.  Mr.  Bunyard  stood  among  my  Roses,  about  40  yards 
from  seven  or  eight  Apple  trees,  standard  and  bush,  and  two  Pears,  and 
named  them  every  one  correctly  in  succession,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
there  was  no  fruit  on  them,  and  not  many  leaves.  Several  of  them  were 
not  what  might  be  called  common  varieties,  and  they  were  all  different, 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  there  was  no  doubt  this  man  was  pretty 
well  up  in  Apples. 

He  then  went  with  me  into  my  church,  and  seemed  astonished  that  I 
did  not  know  that  the  reason  there  were  no  cobwebs  on  the  roof  was 
because  it  was  made  of  Chestnut  wood.  It  was  all  very  well  about  the 
Apples,  but  now  I  began  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  myself  and  my 
ignorance  ;  but  I  have  “  perked  up  ”  a  bit  since  on  this  matter,  seeing 
that  I  have  mentioned  it  after  this  to  every  visitor,  and  only  found  one 
other  man  (a  day  or  two  ago)  who  did  know  it.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  but  it  was  only  this  August  that  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  my 
desire  of  visiting  Mr.  Bunyard  among  his  Apples.  I  cannot  give  a 
detailed  account,  as  I  said  at  first,  and  I  daresay  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  do  not  want  one.  I  only  note  the  things  which  struck  me  as  a 
“  mere  amateur.” 

I  remember  being  struck  with  the  White  Transparent  Apple,  figured 
in  the  Journal  of  September  17th.  I  had  breakfasted  early,  and 
travelled  100  miles,  and  in  the  course  of  a  delightful  lunch  on  the 
simple  fruits  of  the  earth  as  we  walked  along,  I  remember  gratefully  the 
White  Transparent  Apple,  even  among  divers  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
Now,  what  struck  me  most  will  be  no  news,  I  suppose,  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  an  Apple  nursery,  but  I  expect  it  will  sound  strange  to 
one  who  has  not.  'When  I  came  back  I  found  my  man  planting  out  my 
young  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  How 
far  apart  do  you  think  Mr.  Bunyard  grows  his  standard  Apple  trees  for 
Bending  ontf  ”  He  said  he  did  not  know.  I  said,  “Just  half  the 
distance  that  you  are  putting  out  those  young  Strawberry  plants — viz., 
1  foot  from  tree  to  tree,  and  3  feet  from  row  to  cow.”  He  was 
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naturally  surprised,  and  so  was  I  when  I  saw  it;  and  as  the  modern 
practice  is  to  encourage  shoots  on  the  stem  to  stiffen  it  and  strengthen 
the  plant, 

A  batch  of  standard  Apples  looked  simply  like  a  wood,  such  as  you 
might  expect  to  shoot  Pheasants  in.  You  could  only  see  into  it  a  very 
short  distance.  Yet  the  soil  looked  clean  and  well  cultivated,  and  I 
said.  How  can  you  hoe  or  cultivate  the  ground  among  those  trees  1  He 
then  showed  me  a  small  caltivator  with  three  hoes  or  tires,  about  ?,  feet 
“6  inches  wide  I  suppose,  and  be  said  it  was  dragged  by  a  pony.  "  But 
who  can  possibly  lead  the  pony  ?  ”  As  I  understood  him,  it  was 
managed  by  a  couple  of  boys,  one  on  each  side  ;  that  one  turned  the 
pony  in  with  the  cultivator  behind  him  down  one  row,  like  a  ferret  into 
a  hole  ;  and  that  the  other  boy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  caught 
him  when  he  came  out,  and  turned  him  in  at  the  next  row,  and  so  on. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  would  happen  if  my  pony  was 
turned  in  among  those  jolly  green  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  and  guessing 
the  boy  on  the  other  side  would  have  to  wait  a  long  while  before  he 
came  through  ;  but  I  suppose,  like  the  grocer’s  boy  and  the  sugar, 
Mr.  Bunyard’s  pony  is  as  proof  against  the  temptation  of  Apple  leaves 
as  his  boys  are  against  Apples. 

Of  course  the  extent  is  wonderful,  but  I  was  prepared  for  that.  I 
think  I  was  surprised  at  the  very  great  preponderance  of  Peaches  above 
Apricots  ;  that,  I  take  it,  is  because  the  latter  do  not  do  so  well  under 
glass.  The  Apricot,  I  should  say,  wants  improving,  I  suppose  it  is  a 
long  time  since  any  really  good  new  variety  was  issued. 

Knowing  that  the  very  best  and  most  strict  management  must  be 
required  to  build  up,  maintain,  and  increase  such  a  large  business,  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Bunyard  state  that  all  bis  men  were  paid  by 
piecework.  It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  best  and  fairest 
system  where  employers  and  employed  are  determined  tc  do  each  other 
full  justice ;  but  even  then  many  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  in  all  branches.  How  Mr,  Bunyard  avoids  scamping  in  such  work 
as  digging  and  budding  I  cannot  say,  but  1  am  always  glad  to  hear  of 
piecework,  and  rejoice  when  it  is  successful. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  thank  him  enough  for  the  valuable  time  he 
gave  to  the  “  mere  amateur,”  but  do  so  now,  with  hearty  congratulations 
on  his  successful  centenary. 

Another  thing  I  noticed,  which  I  bad  thought  of,  but  never  seen 
done,  was  the  tying  of  really  fine  specirr.en  Apples  to  the  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  blown  off.  I  looked  cwefully  at  this  to  see  how  it  was 
done,  and  tried  it  when  I  got  home,  but  could  not  manage  it  without 
the  aid  of  a  special  stake  to  each  Apple.  There  was  no  stake  used  at 
Mr.  Bunyard’s,  but  the  stem  of  the  Apple  was  tied  to  the  bough.  I 
found  this  very  difficult  to  manage  so  as  to  get  just  the  right  amount  of 
tautness  ;  a  good  many  came  off  in  the  attempt  to  do  it,  I  gave  it  up, 
and  this  morning  (September  25th)  what  quantities  of  fine  Apples  are 
lying  on  the  ground  1  However,  if  the  ground  is  very  soft  from  rain 
Apples  from  low  bush  trees  sometimes  get  little  bruised,  and  will  keep 
after  all ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  kept  apart, — 
W.  E,  Raillem. 


HELIOPSIS  SCABRA  MAJOR. 

This  is  a  beautiful  autumn-flowering  composite,  and  one  that  will 
doubtless  become  a  favourite  in  many  gardens.  Several  bunches  of 
blooms  of  fleliopsis  scabra  major  have  been  exhibited  at  various  shows. 
The  deep  yellow  flower?  are  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a 
slightly  conical  disc.  4lor  the  embellishment  of  gardens  this  is  a  most 
desirable  plant,  which  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  perennial 
Sunflower.  Fig.  60  represents  the  flowers.  “Amateur”  will  find  the 
addition  of  a  few  plants  of  this  to  his  borders  very  acceptable. 


THE  KIPPEN  YINEYARDS. 

I  HAVE  often  seen  the  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  grown  by  Messrs* 
D.  &  \V.  Buchanan  at  the  Kippen  Vineyards,  and  was  always  struck  by 
the  high  quality  of  both  the  crops,  therefore  I  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  join  the  company  of  a  few  persons  interested  in  Grape 
culture  to  go  and  see  these  famous  vineyards.  We  were  welcomed  by 
Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  and  at  once  oonducteff  throngh  the  several  houses, 
which  I  may  here  state  consist  of  seven  vineries  and  three  Tomato 
houses,  which  are  all  span-roofed  and  so  constructed  that  the  thinning 
may  be  done  without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

The  first  vinery,  which  is  300  feet  by  20  feet,  is  planted  with  Gros 
Colman,  Cooper’s  Black  (this  variety  is  very  largely  grown  and  deservedly 
so),  and  Alicante  is  a  sight  to  see,  with  its  1000  grand  bunches.  There 
is  also  in  this  house  a  sealing  Vine,  raised  by  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  at 
Culzean  Castle,  which  has  already  been  honoured  by  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society.  It  is  almost  as  large  in  berry  as  Gros  Colman — one 
of  its  parents — and  finishes  earlier  and  better  than  that  variety  under 
heavy  cropping. 

In  the  second  vinery,  which  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  above,  are  seen  the  following  varieties — Alnwick  Seedling,  this  is 
grown  extensively,  and  it  much  thought  of  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  ;  Gros 
Colman,  Black  Hamburgh,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Gros  Guillaume. 
The  third  and  fourth  vineries,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other  without 
any  dividing  wall,  are  planted  with  Alnwick  Seedling,  Alicante,  and 


Black  Hamburgh,  andlare>ithout  a  doubG  tbefineit  houses  of  the  lot 
These  vaneUes  are  remarkable  for  quality  of  bunch,  berry  and  finish. 
The  Black  Hatnburgh  has  not  put  on  sufficient  colour  under  heavy 
cropping  for  market  purposes,  and  is  being  replaced  with  Cooper’s  Black. 
I  was  told  that  these  houses  give  two  or  three  very  good  crops  of 
Tomatoes  after  the  Vines  were  planted  without  the  least  detriment  to 
the  Vines.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seveuth  vineries,  which  are  each 
130  feet  long,  are  planted  Cooper’s  Black,  Gros  Colman,  and  Alicante, 
and  are,  like  the  rest  of  the  houses,  a  sheet  of  fruit,  and  not  a  bad  bunch 
in  the  lot.  The  three  remaining  houses  are  planted  with  Buchanan’s 
Selected  Tomato,  which  is  a  good  cropper,  smooth,  very  firm,  medium 
size,  and  red  in  colour. 

Outside  we  saw  several  thousand  Strawberry  plants  in  pots,  princi¬ 
pally  Noble,  and  u  few  Royal  Sovereign,  though  the  latter  does  not  find 
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much  favour  here  for  forcing  purposes,  owing  to  its  liability  to  mildew. 
One  is  apt  to  wonder  under  what  special  treatment  the  Vines  live  to 
gain  such  results,  especially  when  one  learns  that  the  Vines  are  planted 
in  the  natural  soil  without  any  drainage,  and  with  a  depth  of  soil  of 
not  more  than  15  or  16  inches.  The  subsoil  rests  on  red  sandstone, 
and  is  so  hard  that  it  requires  a  pick  to  remove  it,  and  appears  to  be 
impervious  to  either  water  or  roots.  We  were  told  that  the  only 
manure  used  is  Thomson’s  Vine  aod  plant  manure,  which  proves  the 
adaptability  of  this  special  mixture  for  Grape  culture.  I  may  state 
that  the  vineyards  are  standing  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  rather  highly 
situated. 

The  Kippen  Vines  enjoy  a  pleasing  freedom  from  red  spider.  The 
Vines  are  not  syringed,  but  are  well  watered,  which  I  am  sure  is  no 
light  matter  in  such  shallow  borders,  but  these  are  well  covered  with  a 
mulching  of  hay.  One  of  the  points  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  put 
great  faith  in,  along  with  others,  is  no  front  ventilation.  Not  a  single 
vinery  on  the  place  ever  receives  any — in  fact  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
houses  are  not  constructed  for  iU— William  Rhshton, 
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THE  “JOURNAL”— A  PAGE  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

The  Journal  is  always  a  source  of  interest  and  instruction  to  all 
lovers  of  the  “  hortus.”  A  correspondent  a  week  or  so  since  conveyed 
forcibly,  I  think,  the  beneficial  results  that  would  accrue  by  devoting  a 
small  portion  of  its  pages  to  the  use  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the 
craft  in  which  to  expound  their  knowledge  of  sabjects  minui  the 
avengeful  criticism  of  the  older  scribes.  I  have  frequently  heard  this 
remarked,  and  I  think  the  weekly  contributions  would  be  quite  equal  to 
the  space  provided  ;  at  least,  I  would  endeavour  to  support  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  contribute  my  share  in  making  it  a  success. — H.  T.  C. 

[We  put  the  proposition  of  “  H.  T.  C.”  to  the  test  by  publishing  his 
letter.  Communications  which  are  appropriate  to  our  columns  will  be 
inserted  from  young  gardeners,  and  articles  of  promise  that  may  be 
received  shall  have  sympathetic  attention.  Probationers  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  “  old  scribes,”  as  all  the  best  of  these  would 
much  prefer  helping  to  hindering  the  young  in  attempts  to  acquit  them¬ 
selves  creditably  in  the  domain  of  garden  literature.  We  will  defend 
the  young  against  unreasonable  assailants  even  among  themselves,  and 
trust  the  seniors  will  not  need  shielding  also  from  the  ardent  juniors. 
Communications  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  for 
publication.] 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM  SHOW. 

OCT03EH  6th,  7th  AND  8TH. 

The  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  was  held 
on  the  above  dates,  could  not  well  be  termed  a  Chrysanthemum  show, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  display  was  made  up  of  miscellaneous  fruits  and 
flowers  from  the  various  trade  growers.  Doubtless  the  Chrysanthemum 
enthusiasts  are  reserving  themselves  for  the  jubilee  show  next  month. 
Appended  are  the  names  of  the  chief  prizewinners. 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  the  clakS  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  72  superflcial  feet. 
Each  group  was  highly  creditable,  but  that  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  deserved  the  premier  award.  Not  only  was  the 
arrangement  excellent,  but  the  flowers  and  the  plants  were  all  of  high 
quality.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  was  second,  the 
blooms  being  superior  to  those  in  the  first  named,  but  the  arrangement 
lacked  taste  and  finish.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  was  a  creditable  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  there  was  apparently  only  one 
exhibitor — Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  who  was  adjudged  the  premier  award. 
The  flowers  were  clean  and  fresh,  building  up  a  good  even  stand. 
Amongst  the  best  were  Phoebus,  E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Geo.  Biron,  Duchess 
of  Wellington,  Mrs.  J,  Lewis,  Emily  Silsbury,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  Wm. 
Seward,  and  Mrs.  W.  H,  Rees.  Mr.  J.  Agate  was  again  first  in  the  class 
for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  showing  The  Graphic,  Wm.  Seward,  Mutual 
Friend,  Pallanza,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Emily  Silsbury,  Wilfred  Marshall, 
Phoebus,  Princess  May,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Watt,  gardener  to 
H.  Bell,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  was  the  only  other  competitor,  and  received 
second  prize. 

For  six  incurved  Mr.  J.  Agate  was  first  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener 
to  W .  Hannaford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hendoii,  second,  neither  showing  any  remark¬ 
able  flowers.  Mr.  T.  Tullett,  gardener  to  G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
was  first  for  two  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Brookes, 
gardener  to  W.  J,  Newman,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Totteridge,  and  Mr. 
J.  Agate,  each  staging  well.  For  one  vase  Mr.  Hayler  was  first,  Mr. 
Cowell,  St.  Mary  Cemetery,  N.W.,  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Tullett  third. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  was  well  to  the  front  with  three  epergnes  ; 
Mr.  C.  J.  Gatehouse,  Lewisham,  being  second,  and  Miss  Green,  iun . 
Harold  Wood,  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  decisive  first 
with  Ethel  Addison,  Mons,  Panckoucke,  Snowdrift  (.new),  Emily 
Silsbury,  Phoebus,  Sunflower,  and  some  seedlings  in  good  form.  Mr. 
W.  Ames,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  was  a  capital  second  with  best  blooms 
of  Mons.  Carnot,  E.  G.  Hill,  and  Viviand  Morel.  For  twelve  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr.  Knapp,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Amsden,  Esq.,  Croydon,  was 
given  the  second  prize.  This  was  the  only  exhibit,  and  the  blooms 
were  of  no  particular  merit.  The  best  amateur's  half  dozen  came 
from  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Mr.  Ames  being  second.  The  single-handed 
gardeners’  class  for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  only  brought  one  exhibitor 
(Mr.  Knapp),  who  took  the  first  prize.  The  blooms  staged  were  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Mons.  A.  Molin,  Madame  Edouard  Rey,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Mons.  C.  Capitant,  ani  Mdlle.  Th^iese  Rey.  Mr.  T.  H.  Calcutt, 
Stoke  Newington,  was  first  for  a  table  of  bouquets,  sprays,  and  wreaths 
with  a  charming  exhibit.  Miss  Green  was  second  ;  and  Miss  Garford, 
Stoke  Newington,  third. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  diversified,  numerous,  and  of 
splendid  quality.  Space  precludes  our  giving  details  of  all,  but 
amongst  the  best  were  Dahlias  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  ; 
vegetables  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Harrow  ;  cider  Apples  from  Mr. 
J.  Watkin,  Hereford  ;  the  Godfrey  Caila  and  superb  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth ;  Apples  and  Pears  from  Messrs. 
W.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow  ;  various  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham;  fruit  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  Mr. 
H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth  ;  Cannas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley;  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay  ;  flower  pots  from  Messrs.  Sankey  &  Sons  (Limited),  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham  ;  Dahlias 
and  fruit  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley ;  and  Crotons  from 
Mr.  W.  Davies,  Stamford  Hill. 


IE  WEEK.,  p 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Planting  Prult  Trees.— The  necessity  for 
forwarding  all  the  heaviest  work  in  connection  with  planting  fresh  young 
trees,  or  lifting  and  replanting  larger  specimens,  is  evident  to  all  who 
desire  the  actual  planting  to  be  thoroughly,  efficiently,  and  promptly  carried 
out.  The  ground  intended  for  fruit  trees  needs  special  and  thorough 
preparation  of  such  a  character  which  cannot  readily  be  performed  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  soil  has  to  be  prepared  for 
permanent  occupation,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
can  advance  and  multiply,  finding  all  the  sustenance  they  need  to  enable 
them  to  do  this.  The  moving  and  breaking  up  of  the  soil  lightens  it 
considerably,  but  early  preparation  affords  ample  time  for  it  to  become 
consolidated  sufficiently,  so  that  planting  may  be  carried  out  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  which  embrace  fairly  firm,  but  readily 
workable,  fertile  soil. 

Deep  Cultivation.— FtmttvA  fruit  trees  are  not  those  which  have 
all  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil.  The  reverse  is  usually  the  case,  though 
large  trees  must  root  somewhat  deeper,  especially  if  of  standard  form, 
in  order  that  the  trees  may  have  some  holding  power  upon  the  soil. 
The  object,  however,  in  preparing  the  soil  deeply  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  moisture  can  pass  freely  through.  The  roots  can  thns  ramify  in  a 
medium  which  is  well  aerated  and  not  charged  with  superfluous 
moisture.  Soils  of  a  fair  depth  suffer  less  from  drought  in  dry  summers, 
because  moisture  can  ascend  from  the  subsoil  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  may  have  passed  away  by  rapid  evaporation,  or  being  used  up  by 
the  roots. 

Trenching. — The  common  method  of  deeply  moving  the  soil  is  to 
trench  it  or  bastard  trench  it.  Trenching  is  the  reversal  of  two  layers 
of  soil,  whereby  the  upper  spit  or  layer  takes  the  place  of  the  lower.  It 
is  only  with  soils  of  an  exceptionally  good  subsoil  or  that  may  have  been 
previously  trenched  that  such  a  course  is  advisable,  because  there  is 
much  danger  of  burying  the  best  material  and  bringing  the  inert  to  the 
surface.  This  liability  is  avoided  when  the  ground  is  bastard  trenched, 
the  operation  being  carried  out  so  that  the  soil  is  deeply  moved,  but 
retains  its  original  position.  This  course  is  certainly  the  best  when  the 
lower  spit  of  soil  has  not  formerly  been  disturbed.  Ip  both  methods 
enriching  materials  may  be  added  if  necessary  and  incorporated  with 
the  staple.  Manure  should  be  well  decayed,  and,  as  a  rule,  sparingly 
applied,  because,  in  the  first  instance  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  soil  too 
rich,  inasmuch  as  it  induces  growth  which  is  likely  to  be  gross  in 
character.  Good  loam  is  excellent  material  to  add,  being  substantial 
and  lasting.  That  of  a  turfy  and  holding  texture  is  usually  best,  and 
for  stone  fruits  should  be  of  a  calcareous  nature. 

Draining.— When  a  site  for  fruit  trees  is  not  naturally  drained 
provision  must  be  made  to  convey  superfluous  water  from  the 
subsoil  by  drains,  15  to  20  feet  apart,  running  diagonally  into  a  main 
communicating  with  an  outlet. 

Preparing  Borders. — An  ample  extent  of  border  for  wall  trees  is 
secured  by  a  width  of  10  or  12  feet.  In  unfavourable  subsoils  the  base 
ought  to  be  concreted  or  flagged  for  a  distance  of  4  feet  outwards  from  the 
wall,  and  if  made  to  slope  gradually  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of 
water  to  injure  the  roots,  but  it  should  be  able  to  find  its  way  readily  to  a 
proper  outlet.  The  hard  base  will  also  prevent  the  descent  of  the  roots. 

Three  feet  of  good  soil  chiefly  consisting  of  substantial  turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fertile  soil  from  the  site  or  garden  near, 
forms  an  excellent  border.  If  the  natural  soil  is  very  poor  and  cannot 
be  enriched  with  turfy  material,  decayed  manure  may  be  substituted. 
As  a  rule,  soil  that  grows  good  vegetables  will  grow  fruic.  Borders 
may  be  more  liberally  manured  when  not  wanted  for  immediate 
planting,  because  if  a  liberal  dressing  is  applied  of  strong  manure,  it 
has  time  to  become  well  decomposed  and  incorporated  with  the  staple, 
providing  a  sufficient  length  of  time  elapses  to  allow  it  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
question  whether  poor  exhausted  soils  ought  not  to  be  liberally  treated 
for  a  season  or  two,  not  only  as  regards  the  addition  of  manure,  but 
thorough  cultivation,  by  breaking  up  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  required 
depth.  This  treatment  would  ameliorate  and  pulverise  the  particles, 
admit  air,  moisture,  and  warmth,  all  essential  for  successful  growth. 

Preparing  Stations, — It  is  not  always  desirable  to  plant  large 
breadths  or  quarters  of  fruit  trees,  for  in  many  instances  only  a  few 
trees  may  be  required  in  positions  more  or  less  wide  apart. 

The  best  plan  to  adopt,  then,  is  to  provide  stations  of  prepared  soil 
6  to  9  feet  in  diameter.  Take  out  the  upper  layer  of  soil,  throwing  it  on 
one  side.  If  the  subsoil  is  very  unsuitable  or  clayey,  remove  it  entirely, 
concreting  the  bottom  and  laying  drain  pipes  across  it,  surrounding  them 
with  small  stones  or  rubble.  The  pipes  should  communicate  with  a 
drain  and  outlet. 

Frequently  in  such  situations  the  stations  are  raised  above  the 
surrounding  level,  providing  about  2  feet  of  good  soil  for  the  trees  to 
root  in.  It  is  only  when  the  subsoil  permits  water  to  accumulate  too 
near  the  surface  that  extra  drainage  precautions  are  necessary. 
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FKUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  STectarlnes. — Earliest  House. — The  trees  are  at 
rest  and  must  be  pinned,  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  and  the  whole  of 
the  structure  thoroughly  washed  —  the  woodwork  with  carbolic  or 
petroleum,  softsoap,  and  hot  water,  the  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the 
walls  with  limewash.  The  trees  can  also  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  every¬ 
thing  forwarded,  so  that  a  start  can  be  made  at  the  proper  time.  The 
lights  having  been  removed,  let  them  remain  off  until  the  time  of  closing 
the  house.  If  the  roof  lights  are  fixed  the  inside  border  must  not  lack 
moisture,  and  air  must  be  given  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  insuring 
thereby  as  complete  rest  as  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

Second  Early  House — This  is  usually  started  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  Tne  trees  have  shed  the  foliage.  Trees  that  have  made 
strong  wood,  which  takes  more  time  to  mature  than  the  moderately 
vigorous,  must  not  be  exposed  until  the  growth  and  foliage  are  well 
'matured.  Exposure  by  removing  the  roof  lights  is  advisable,  as  it  has 
-an  invigorating  tendency,  insures  complete  rest,  and  the  rains  do  much 
to  free  them  from  red  spider  and  other  pests,  besides  soaking  the  borders. 
When  the  foliage  is  all  down  the  necessary  praning,  dressing  the  trees 
with  an  insecticide,  and  cleansing  the  house  should  be  proceeded  with, 
removing  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  adding  fresh  material, 
but  not  covering  the  roots  deeper  than  2  or  3  inches.  In  the  case  of 
fixed  roof  lights  watering  may  be  necessary  ;  under  no  circumstances 
must  the  trees  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

Jlidseascn  Houses. — If  the  trees  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
have  recourse  to  lifting,  the  wood  being  firm  and  the  leaves  beginning 
to  fall.  It  must  be  done  with  dispatch,  all  the  materials  being  in 
readiness.  Provide  eflScient  drainage,  shorten  strong  roots,  and  bring 
any  that  are  deep  nearer  the  surface,  employing  the  compost  moderately 
-firm.  Good  loam,  rather  strong,  with  an  admixture  of  one-sixth  of  old 
mortar  rubbish,  will  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines  perfectly.  If  the  soil 
be  light  add  a  fourth  of  clay  marl,  and  if  very  heavy  a  similar  quantity 
of  road  scrapings.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  of  calcareous  matter  add  a 
tenth  of  chalk.  Avoid  manure  except  at  the  surface.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  the  roots  will  soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  compost. 
Trees  judiciously  treated  at  the  roots  whilst  they  have  foliage,  or  as  soon 
as  it  is  off,  seldom  fail  to  set  and  stone  the  fruit  satisfactorily.  Borders 
that  have  the  surface  a  soapy  mass,  but  the  part  below  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  it,  may  have  a  good  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  half  to  an  inch  thick,  mixing  it  with  the  surface  soil  as 
deeply  as  the  roots  allow  without  much  disturbance. 

Late  Houses.—  Peaches  are  quite  as  much  valued,  and  bring 

as  good  prices  in  the  market  as  those  of  May.  They  are  fine  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  when  properly  supplied  with  moisture  and  nutriment  during 
the  growing  season  the  fruit  is  juicy  and  well  flavoured.  As  the  wood 
in  late  Peaches  in  unheated  houses  is  sometimes  not  well  matured,  the  l 
house  may  be  almost  closed  by  day  so  as  to  secure  a  good  heat,  admitting 
sufficient  air  to  insure  a  circulation,  and  at  night  ventilating  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Any  trees  that  have  too  gross  wood  and  do  not  ripen  the 
wood  kindly  should  have  the  roots  curtailed  by  taking  out  a  trench  as 
deep  as  the  roots,  and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  the 
trees  cover  of  trellis,  leaving  it  open  for  a  fortnight,  then  filling  in 
firmly.  If  the  border  is  not  satisfactory  complete  lifting  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  providing  suitable  material. 

Melons.— The  end  of  the  Melon  season  as  regards  those  grown  in 
frames  and  pits  heated  by  fermenting  material  is  near,  though  fairly 
good  fruit  may  be  had  up  to  November,  especially  of  kinds  that  will 
keep  for  some  time.  Any  fruits  approaching  ripeness  should  be  cut 
with  a  good  portion  of  stem,  and  placed  in  a  bouse  with  a  gentle  warmth, 
where  they  will  ripen  and  be  welcome  additions  to  the  dessert. 

From  houses  a  supply  of  fruit  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  longer, 
the  latest  fruits  only  swelling  now.  Sufficient  moisture  will  be  secured 
to  this  crop  by  damping  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
affording  water  at  the  roots  moderately  ;  a  supply  once  a  week  will  be 
sufficient,  but  that  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  soil  and  need  of  the 
plants.  All  superfluous  laterals  shuuld  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  afford  the 
principal  foliage  the  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun.  Plants  with  the  fruit 
approaching  ripeness  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a  brisk  heat  maintained 
with  rather  free  ventilation,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  65°  at  night, 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  rising  to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat,  affording  a  little 
air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Cucumbers. — The  latest  plants  which  are  to  afford  fruit  about  the 
new  year  and  onwards  should  be  placed  outon  hillocks  or  ridges,  training 
with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis,  up  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
•extend  about  two-thirds,  when  the  lead  may  be  pinched;  Those  not 
having  the  convenience  of  a  Cucumber  house  may  secure  fair  supplies  of 
winter  fruit  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  training  the  growths 
over  the  path8in8toves,frHiting-Pine8toves,  orother  well-heated  structures. 
Plants  in  bearing  should  not  be  overcropped,  or  the  fruit  allowed  to 
remain  longer  than  it  is  fit  to  cut,  removing  all  deformed  fruit  in  a 
young  state.  Maintain  a  night  tempeiature  of  70°,  5°le8sin  the  morning, 
75°  by  day,  up  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top 
of  the  house  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  evaporation  troughs 
should  still  be  charged  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  floor  damped  about 
8  am.  and  4  p.m.,  dispensing  with  the  syringe  over  the  plants.  Reduce 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  flagging. 

A  little  artificially  compounded  fertiliser  sprinkled  on  the  beds  occasion¬ 
ally  will  benefit  the  plants  through  the  waterings  washing  the  elements 
into  the  soil.  Keep  the  foliage  thin  and  the  glass  clean,  so  as  to  secure 
thoroughly  solidified  growth. 


Pines. — Plants  now  showing  fruit  will  afford  that  when  it  is  scarce 
and  dear,  therefore  afford  them  the  best  positions  in  the  fruiting  depart¬ 
ment.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night,  75°  artificially  by  day, 
up  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun,  closing  at  85°,  sprinkling  the  paths  when 
their  surfaces  become  dry,  and  occasionally  bedewing  the  plants  on  fine 
afternoons.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  85°  to  90°.  Examine  the 
plants  once  a  week  for  watering,  and  if  any  require  it  afford  a  supply 
of  clear  liquid  manure,  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  b^s. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  the  plants  with  fruit  approach¬ 
ing  maturity,  as  that  has  a  tendency  to  cause  it  to  be  black  at  the 
centre  when  cut. 

Plants  to  Fruit  Early. — Queens  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but 
there  is  not  always  a  certainty  of  their  doing  so  unless  they  are  given  a 
period  of  rest  after  making  a  good  growth  ;  therefore  plants  intended  to 
show  fruit  early  in  the  year  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about 
65°  in  the  daytime  by  artificial  means,  60°  at  night,  ventilating  at  70°, 
closing  at  that  temperature,  allowing  the  bottom  heat  to  fall  to  70°. 
Water  the  plants  only  when  necessary,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  become  limp. 

Young  Plants, — All  growing  stock  should  now  be  arranged  so  as  to 
obtain  the  fullest  benefit  of  light  and  air.  As  the  sun  diminishes  in 
power  a  corresponding  diminution  of  temperature  must  take  place  at 
night  until  it  reaches  the  winter  standard  of  55°  to  60°  at  night,  and 
65°  in  the  daytime.  Ventilate  freely  whenever  conditions  are 
favourable,  paying  particular  attention  to  watering.  Examine  the 
plants  about  once  a  week,  and  whenever  one  needs  water  give  it 
copiously  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. — Where  autumn  and  winter  fruiting  plants 
are  grown  they  must  without  further  delay  be  placed  under  glass  and 
on  shelves,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air,  ventilating 
so  as  to  expel  damp,  as  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  is  not  satisfactorily 
effected  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Plants  swelling  and  ripening  their 
fruit  in  frames  should  have  moderate  ventilation,  and  though  Straw¬ 
berries  will  ripen  at  this  season  in  cold  frames,  they  swell  better  and 
the  fruit  is  improved  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  50°  to  65°  as  a  minimum,  70°  to  75°  as  a  maximum  by  artificial 
means,  in  which  they  have  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Plants  for  next  year’s  fruiting  are  late,  the  crowns  are  not  well 
matured  nor  so  strong  as  desirable.  Those  intended  for  early  forcing 
should  be  placed  on  a  base  impervious  to  worms  in  frames  or  cold  pits, 
exposing  them  fully  to  every  gleam  of  sun,  employing  the  lights  only  to 
ward  off  heavy  rains,  and  at  night  when  frost  prevails.  Keep  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  in  a  sunny  position  as  they  will  require  every 
ray  of  light  and  sun’s  warmth  to  enable  them  to  mature  the  crowns 
properly. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Wasps  Enterino  Hives. 

During  early  autumn  wasps  are  very  destructive  to  bees  and 
honey,  and  it  is  surprising  the  audacity  they  have  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  hives.  Bee-keepers  should,  therefore, 
be  on  the  alert  to  prevent,  as  far  as  is  possible,  any  depredations 
from  this  source.  Weak  stocks  are  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  if 
once  the  wasps  gain  an  entrance  they  will,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
clear  the  hive  of  all  its  stores,  with  the  result  that  the  inmates  will 
gradually  dwindle  away  and  die.  That  this  may  be  prevented 
should  be  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  someone  may  ask.  In  the  first  place,  all 
hives  at  this  season  should  be  crowded  with  bees.  The  sentinels 
who  are  ever  on  guard  at  the  entrance  will  then  take  care  that  no 
enemies  of  the  bees  gain  admittance.  If  the  entrances  have  been 
reduced  so  that  the  space  will  only  allow  two  or  three  bees  to  pass 
at  a  time  there  will  be  much  less  chance  of  the  enemy  gaining 
ingress.  During  the  few  bright  days  experienced  lately  numbers 
of  wasps  have  been  observed  flying  from  one  hive  to  the  other, 
trying  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  hard-earned  food  which  the  bees 
have  stored  to  tide  over  the  winter.  One  more  brave  than  the 
others  may  be  seen  to  have  dropped  into  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
bees  at  the  entrance  to  be  at  once  seized  and  pitched  off  the 
alighting  board.  For  a  few  minutss  it  is  more  wary,  in  the  rnean- 
time  endeavouring  to  gain  an  entrance  by  some  other  means,  either 
by  the  roof  or  some  crevice  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  bees  do  not  attack 
the  would-be  robber  wasps  in  a  body  and  kill  them,  which  they 
evidently  could  do,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
different  with  robber  bees  from  other  hives.  Should  one  attempt  to 
gain  an  entrance  to  a  strong  colony,  it  is  at  once  seized  by  three  or 
four  bees,  and  often  killed,  or  so  disabled  that  it  is  unable  to  fly, 
and  may  be  found  on  the  ground  near  the  hive,  looking  very  much 
the  worse  for  the  combat.  Wasps  may  be  trapped  by  placing  thin 
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syrup  or  beer  and  sugar  in  bottles  a  short  diitanoe  from  the  apiary. 
If  the  bottles  containing  the  tjrup  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to 
the  hires  many  bees  will  also  be  trapped,  which  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  is  possible. 

Uniting  Weak  Colonies  of  Bees. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  isit  advisable  to  attempt 
wintering  weak  stocks  of  bees,  for  os  a  rule  the  strongest  colonies 
in  the  autumn  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  the  following  spring, 
always  provided  they  are  headed  by  a  young  fertile  queen.  As 
has  been  often  stated,  the  best  winter  packing  for  bees  is  bees. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  where  tbere  is  a  large  cluster  of 
bees,  a  much  more  even  temperature  will  be  maintained  in  the 
interior  of  the  hive  than  if  it  contains  only  a  few,  and  will  thus 
be  much  more  independent  of  the  various  changes  in  the  weather 
prevailing  ou  tside. 

Where  tbere  is  a  number  of  colonies  kept  in  an  apiary  there  are 
usually  to  be  found  some  stocks  that  are  much  stronger  in  bees 
than  others.  There  are  various  causes  for  this.  In  some  instances 
it  will  be  found  that  those  having  old  queens  which  commenced 
laying  early  in  the  spring  will  have  become  •somewhat  exhausted  by 
the  time  the  honey  flow  is  over,  and  few  eggs  will  be  laid  from 
them  onwards.  By  October  many  of  the  old  bees  will  have  died 
off,  and  instead  of  the  hive  being  crowded  with  bees,  on  examina¬ 
tion  there  will  be  found  to  be  only  sufficient  to  cover  four  or  five 
frames.  Another  cause  of  weakness  at  this  season  may  be  found 
in  those  containing  late-hatched  young  queens,  which  through 
various  causes,  the  chief  one  being  dull  weather,  failed  to  become 
f^tilised  at  the  usual  time,  causing  a  delay  in  egg  production. 
Where  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  it  is  advisable  to  unite  the 
two  colonies.  No  delay  should  take  place  in  this  operation,  the 
old  queen  being  destroyed  and  the  bees  united  with  those  headed 
by  a  young  queen,  according  to  advice  given  in  previous  notes  on 
uniting  bees.  I  his  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  much  better 
than  attempting  to  winter  weak  stocks  of  bees. 

Reducing  Enteances. 

Not  only  is  this  necessary  at  this  season  to  prevent  wasps 
from  gaining  admission  to  the  hives,  but  it  also  prevents  the 
robbers  from  other  hives  gaining  access  to  their  neighbours’  stores, 
the  rightful  owners  having  a  much  better  chance  of  keeping 
intruders  out.  This  ^is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  late  feeding, 
which  gives  a  great  impetus  to  robbing ;  but  if  from  any  cause 
there  still  remain  stocks  that  are  short  of  stores,  it  should  be 
seen  to  at  once  according  to  previous  instructions,  taking  care 
not  to  spill  the  syrup,  which  should  be  given  them  late  in  the 
evening.  Keep  the  entrances  reduced  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  by  that  time  the  bees  will  be  quietly  settled  in  their 
winter  quarters.— An  English  Bee-keepek. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
ffirected  to  “  The  Editor.”  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  p^er  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Pangrus  (J,  E,').  The  specimen  is  a  Puff-ball,  and  certainly  not 
eatable  in  its  present  condition.  The  Giant  Puff-ball,  Lycoperdon 
gigauteum,  is  wholesome  when  gathered  in  a  young  fresh  state,  and 
cooked  at  once. 

Xiime  and  Xilmlng'  (T.  U.  E,'), — We  are  unable  to  supply  you  with 
the  number  you  require  as  it  is  out  of  print,  but  we  do  the  next  best 
thing  reprint  on  page  345  the  remarks  bearing  on  the  tubiect  you 
specially  indicate. 


Xieaves  with  Sc  and  Holes  in  the  Centre  (T.  C.'). — The  wood 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  common  Alder  (Alnns  glutinosa),  which^. 
though  a  timber  tree  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  a  dwarf  shrub  in 
elevated  placet.  A*  for  the  holes  in  the  leaves  we  have  not  seen  the 
like  before,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  any  insect  likely  to  produce- 
them. 

Everarreen  for  a  Hedge  (Juvenile). — The  best  evergreen  for  a 
hedge  is  Holly,  planted  1  foot  apart ;  but  yon  want  the  “best  and  quickest 
growing,”  for  which  combination  no  plant  equals  the  Evergreen  Privet 
(not  the  “  common,”  which  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter),  and  it  should  be 
planted  6  inches  apart  when  the  plants  are  1  to  2  feet  and  previously 
transplanted  ;  but  larger  plants  may  be  given  more  room  if  care  is  taken 
to  have  them  near  enough  to  form  a  good  bottom. 

violet  Xieaves  Spotted  (Foreman). — The  spots  on  the  leaves  are 
caused  by  a  fungus,  a  species  of  Hamularia.  It  is  rather  peculiar  to- 
the  small  leaved  varieties,  especially  the  Neapolitans,  and  is  certainly 
accelerated  by  damp.  Sulphur  is  of  no  use  as  the  fungus  is  endophytic,, 
but  it  may  be  prevented  from  spreading  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  advertised 
powdered  fungicides,  dusting  the  plants  very  lightly.  We  have  also 
nsed  air-slaked  lime  with  good  effect,  indeed  we  seldom  use  anything 
else,  taking  csre  to  have  it  dry  and  floury.  This  and  abundance  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  tilting  the  lights  to  let  the  plants  have  air 
when  the  weather  is  wet  but  mild,  enables  us  to  prevent  the  enemy 
doing  serious  damage  to  the  plants. 

Proliferous  Ferns  (C.  S.  F.). — The  Fern  you  describe  as  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  little  plants  along  the  midrib  of  each  frond  is 
probably  Polystichum  prolifernm.  When  the  frondlets  are  half  an  inch 
long  or  so,  the  portions  of  the  fronds  bearing  them,  if  pegged  down  in  a 
free  mixture  of  leaf  soil,  peat,  a  little  loam  and  sand,  or  even  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  and  kept  moist  in  a  box,  snch  as  a  biscuit  box,  and  a  square 
of  glass  laid  across  to  exclude  air,  will  be  kept  fresh  for  supporting  thfr 
“little  plants”  till  they  form  roots.  If  not  kept  close  and  moist  as 
suggested  the  fronds  are  apt  to  wither  in  a  room  window  and  the  frondlets 
perish.  You  may  try  some  now,  and  if  they  fail  try  others  next 
summer  when  the  weather  is  warmer,  but  they  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun. 

Freesla  refracta  (W.  E.  G.).  —  The  insertion  of  “Curtis”  in 
connection  with  the  “  Botanical  Register  ”  on  page  339  was  obviously 
a  slip  of  the  pen — the  result  of  momentary  haste  when  most  of  the 
pages  were  printed.  You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  plant  being 
figured  under  the  name  of  Tritonia  refracta,  also  under  the  name  of 
Gladiolus  refractus  by  both  Jacquin  in  his  “  leones  Plantarum  Rariorum  ” 
on  page  241,  and  by  P.  J.  Redouts  in  his  splendid  work  “  Les 
Liliace^es,”  on  plate  419  of  his  seventh  volume.  As  you  know,  the 
representations  of  flowers  by  different  artists  often  vary  considerably. 
We  are  much  obliged  by  your  able  little  critique,  and  as  you  appear 
to  know  most  things  in  connection  with  flowers,  and  have  time  to- 
consult  authorities,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  say  when  Freesia 
refracta  alba  first  became  popular  for  purposes  of  decoration. 

Cyclamen  Corma  Eaten  by  Grubs  (J.  W.). — The  corm  has  its 
base  practically  eaten  away  by  grubs,  the  larvse  of  the  grooved  or  black 
Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  snlcatns),  which  are  very  tenacious  of  life,, 
and  on  that  account  not  easily  destroyed,  as  they  hold  a  sort  of  air 
bubble  just  below  the  throat,  and  this  prevents  their  being  easily 
drowned,  or  anything  intended  for  their  destruction  being  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  such  as  poisons  ;  therefore  the  best  way  to  treat 
them  is  to  use  a  substance  that  will  act  on  the  skin.  The  best  we  have 
used  is  corrosive  sublimate,  a  very  dangerous  one  to  use,  and  on  that 
account  not  advised  by  us  for  some  considerable  time.  We,  therefore, 
advise  the  advertised  substance  you  have  already  used,  which,  in  th.i 
proportion  of  1  in  50  of  water,  destroys  the  pest  in  one  minute.  At  that 
strength  it  will  not  hurt  the  plants,  but  afterwards  benefit  them 
manurially.  The  plants,  however,  if  like  the  one  sent,  are  worthless — 
hopelessly  destroyed, 

iklllgrator  or  Avocado  Pear  (J.  M.).  —  The  fruit  of  Persea 
gratiesima  is  called  in  the  West  Indies  Alligator  Pear,  or  Avocado  Pear. 
The  tree  grows  to  the  size  of  one  of  our  largest  Apple  trees.  The  fruit  in 
size  and  shape  is  like  a  large  Pear,  and  is  held  in  esteem  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  pulp  is  of  a  pretty  firm  consistence,  and  has  a  delicate,  rich 
flavour,  which  gains  favour  with  those  who  do  not  like  it  at  first ;  but  it 
is  so  rich  and  mild  that  most  people  make  use  of  some  spice  or  pungent 
substance  to  give  it  poignancy,  and  for  this  purpose  some  make  use  of 
wine,  some  of  sugar,  others  of  lime  juice,  but  most  of  pepper  and  salt. 
You  will  perceive  there  is  very  slight  probability  of  your  growing  the 
trees  to  maturity,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  interesting  in  a  young 
state.  If  readers  generally  were  like  yourself  in  being  your  “own 
binder”  of  weekly  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Uorficulture,  they  would 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have  in  their  possession  a  rich  mine  of 
information  on  gardening  subjects. 

Mango  Treatment  (nenri). — The  Mango  (Mangifera  indica)  is  a 
large  tree,  and  requires  plenty  of  room  with  all  the  light  possible.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country,  and  its  fruit  occasionally  grown  in 
very  good  condition.  It  grows  best  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  rich  loam. 
Being  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  it  requires  a  stove  temperature— 
namely,  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially  in  winter, 
but  during  cold  and  severe  weather  5°  lower  is  advantageous,  the 
atmosphere  being  comparatively  dry,  and  only  water  given  at  the  roots 
to  prevent  flagging  of  the  leaves,  as  it  is  an  evergreen.  In  summer  the 
temperature  should  range  10°  to  15°  higher,  wateringand  moisture  being 
more  liberal.  The  plant  being  in  a  7-inch  pot  will  be  a  long  time  before 
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it  comes  into  bearing,  and  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots  ai 
required,  and  finally  placing  in  a  tub  or  planting  out.  It  flowers  about 
Jane.  You  also  mention  “Lichi,”  by  which  we  presume  you  mean 
Lee  Chee  or  Litchi  (Nepbelium  Lil-chi),  a  native  of  Sonth  China,  which 
does  fairly  well  in  a  stove,  being  given  plenty  of  light.  It  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  well  drained,  and  during  the  season  of 
growth  is  much  benefited  by  an  occasional  application  of  liquid 
manure.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  much  grown  in  tropical  countries 
for  its  frait. 

Muscat  Grapes  Spotted  (^Amateur). — The  berries  are  affected 
with  spot.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  Oloeosporium  loeticolor, 
which  seems  powerless  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  Grapes  by  its  spores 
(germinal  tubes)  until  they  are  rendered  tender,  if  not  actually  decom¬ 
posed  by  moisture  resting  upon  them.  Hence  we  fiud  the  berries  most 
affected  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bunches,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
berries,  and  at  their  base.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  it  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  pursuing  a  course  of  treatment,  which  gives  density  to  the 
surface  by  judicious  ventilation  and  a  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  especially  at  night,  much  moisture  has  ayeakening  tendency. 
The  disease  does  not  affect  the  Grapes  generally  until  the  transformation 
of  the  juices  takes  place  in  ripening,  and  it  is  very  common  in  Grapes 
that  have  bung  some  time,  and  are  undergoing  acetous  fermentation. 
We  can  only  recommend  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  and  a  little  air 
constantly  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries. 
Remove  the  affected  berries  and  burn  them. 

Names  of  Trults. — Notice, — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  grov\i;h  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  send  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
BuflScing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
he  named  in  a  hard  green  state,  QA,  2? ). — 1,  Bearr^  d’Amanlis  ;  2, 
Maltster  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Hants ;  4,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ;  5,  Beauty  of 
Stoke  (fine).  (J.  Possibly  Duchesse  d’Angouleme ;  2,  not 

recognisable.  It  is  useless  sending  perfectly  hard  Pears.  Apples. — 1, 
Warner’s  King  ;  2,  Hollandbury  ;  3,  Old  Nonesuch  ;  4,  Dutch  Mignonne. 
(  W,  J,  6?.). — Striped  Beefing.  (5.  T.,  Ferndale'). — -A  good  specimen  of 
Ribston  Pippin.  (J,  IF.  H.j, — 3,  Tom  Putt ;  5,  Lord  Grosvenor  ;  6, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling  (fine)  ;  7,  Cobham  ;  8,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ; 
10,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  (2J.  ^llichj, — It  is  diflScult  to  name  such  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  specimens.  Apples. — 1.  Perhaps  Maltster  ;  2,  Court 
Pendu  PJfit ;  3,  not  known  and  worthless  ;  7,  Kerry  Pippin.  Pears. — 4, 
Green  Sylvange  ;  5,  Beurr4  d’Aremberg  ;  6,  Bergamotte  Bufo.  (2).  E.'), 
— 1,  Be«rr6  Diel  ;  2,  Catillac  ;  3,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  4,  undeterminable; 
5,  Wormsley  Pippin  ;  6,  Court  Pendu  Plat.  (2.  2).). — The  fruits  were 
not  in  proper  condition  for  naming,  but  possibly  1  is  Mar^chal  de  Cour  ; 

2,  Bergamotte  d’Automne  ;  4,  Chaumontel ;  6,  Fondante  d’Automne. 

(G,  N).— Kerry  Pippin.  ‘ 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
(if.  0.). — The  specimen  looked  like  a  Bulbophyllum,  b'’t  w’ss  dried 
beyond  recognition.  (2.  G,). — Selaginella  stolonifera.  (i’.  W.j. — 1, 
Selaginella  Martensi ;  2,  S .  Caesia ;  3,  No  spores,  and  cannot  on  this 
account  be  identified  with  certainty  ;  4,  Adiantum  grandiceps.  (  W.  J.  6,j. 
— Specimens  too  withered  and  crushed  for  identification  ;  probably  a 
Platanus.  (N,  Funnell"). — 1,  Choisya  ternata  ;  2,  Ceanothus  azureus  ; 

3,  Pulmonaria  officinale  ;  4,  Vinca  minor  variegata ;  6,  Ophiopogon 
•Taburan  variegatnm  ;  6,  Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea.  (G.  S.% — 
The  creeper  is  Nepeta  hederacea  variegata.  The  Coleus  is  worthy  of  a 
name,  but  there  is  one  already  in  commerce  that  closely  resembles  if  it 
is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  (TF.  D,j, — Saintpaulia  ionantha. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gakdexees’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  60,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Hoeticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 

Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull. — Ro.^es  and  Fruit  Trees, 

J.  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex. — Seeds  and  Bulbs, 


OOVENT  garden  MARKET.— October  7th. 
fruit. 


Apples,  J  sieve . 

Filbertsand  Cobs, per  lOOlbs, 
Qrapes,  per  lb . 


Asparairus,  per  100  . .  . 

Beans,  ^  si^ve  . 

Beet,  RM,  dozen . . 

Carrots,  bunch . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Ououmbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

Endive,  dozen  . . 

Herbs,  bunch  . . 

Leeks,  bunch  . . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.  ..  . 


Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 
Dracaena, various,  dozen  .. 
Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  .. 
Erica,  per  dozen  . .  . , 

Buonymus ,  var.,  dozen  . . 
Bveryreens,  in  variety, 

dozen  . 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen  .. 
Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

AVBRAOB  WHOLESALE 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunob 
Asters,  dozen  bunches 
Bonvardias,  buueh  ..  .. 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

„  dozen  bunches 
Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 

Chrysanthemums,  cozen 

blooms  . 

Eucbaris,  dozen . 

Oardenias,  dozen  .. 
Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Lilac  ( French),  per  dozen  . 
„  White  (French)  per 

bunch  . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

„  laucifolium,  12  blooms 
Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 
bunches . 
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St.  Michael  Fines,  each 


Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 


Parsley ,  dozen  bunohes 


Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .. 
Salsaf y ,  bundle  . .  . . 

Seakale,  per  basket  .. 
Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 


Tomatoes,  per  lb. 
Turnips,  bunch  . 

IN  POTS. 


Ficns  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

Foliage  plants,  var.  eaol 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

Marguerite  Daisy  dozen  .. 
Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 


Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

,,  (specimens'  .. 
Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

dozen  . 

Solanu-ms,  per  dozen  . .  . . 


FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  In 


Marguerites,  12  bunohes 
Miguouette,  per  dozen 


Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  uuucbes 
Boses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrnno  (English), 

dozen . 

,,  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

Violets,  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

•  „  (French),  per  dozen 
bunohes  . .  . . 
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THIS  DISASTROUS  AUTUMN. 


Although  papers  and  books  bring  all  parts  of  the  woxdd 
into  close  union,  we  doubt  sometimes  how  much  or  how  little 
we  really  know  of  one  another’s  successes,  difficulties,  pains,  and 
disasters.  We  are  so  apt  to  look  only  on  our  own  belongings, 
and  to  consider  to  us  alone  trouble  comes,  and  we  are  ready  to 
over-estimate  the  advantages  of  our  neighbours. 

That  this  has  been  a  terrible  season  no  one  doubts,  but  how 
terrible  it  has  been  to  the  north  country  farmer  the  south 
countryman  can  hardly  guess.  We  used  to  have  a  suspicion,, 
almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  northern  farmer  was  a 
warmish  man  financially — that  on  the  principle  that  money 
breeds  money,  be  was  very  careful  with  what  he  had,  and 
disdained  to  make  much  show.  If  he  did  not  marry  for  money 
he  still  went  where  money  was,  choosing  at  the  same  time  a 
frugal  wife,  and  thus  by  their  united  efforts  built  up  a  good 
•  solid  financial  basis  for  operations. 
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Alas  !  now  tlie  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten  are  upon  him, 
and  this  year  of  ruined  harvest  will  in  many  cases  be  the  end 
of  the  struggle  maintained  so  gallantly  for  so  long.  The  dry 
spring,  so  favourable  to  the  Wheat  crop  generally,  caused  great 
delay  in  the  sowing  of  Barley  and  Oats,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  whei*e  from  its  early  maturity  the  Wheat  was 
ready  to  cut  in  good  time  and  was  safely  stacked,  the  other  two 
crops  were  later  in  ripening,  and  thus  have  had  to  endure  the 
constant  drenchings  which  in  many  instances  have  completely 
ruined  not  only  the  corn  but  the  straw  as  well.  On 
-September  2Gth  a  leading  Xorth  Country  paper  pub'ished 
reports  of  the  harvest  generally,  as  found  in  North  Lincolnshire* 
Notts,  Yorkshire,  and  other  northern  counties.  It  is  the  saddest 
account  we  have  read  for  years,  and  we  were  told  on  Saturday 
by  an  eye-witness  that  the  state  of  things  in  Warwickshire  was 
■equally  bad — hundreds  of  acres  ungathered  and  practically 
destroyed. 

In  other  years  the  maltsters  have  looked  for  and  found  some 
of  their  best  examples  of  Barley  from  the  Wold  districts  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorks.  These  parts  from  their  altitude  are 
usually  more  backward  than  the  lowlands.  .  It  is  essential  that 
Barley  should  be  of  fine  quality  and  good  colour.  How  about 
those  acres,  not  odd  fields  but  whole  parishes,  where  the  crops 
have  been  cut  four,  five,  or  even  eight  weeks?  What  can  the 
outlook  be  ?  What  can  be  the  value  of  such  stuff?  We  heard 
last  market  of  well-got  samples  making  303.  per  quarter;  we 
heard,  too,  of  others  at  l-5s. 

No  difference  in  the  manner  of  tilling,  no  difference  in  the 
■<ccst  of  growing  and  harvesting,  and  yet  this  difference  in  the 
price.  Thousands  of  quarters  will  never  come  to  market  at  all 
and  this  was  the  crop  on  which  the  farmer  was  building  his  hopes. 
Alas !  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  hopes  To  all  appearance 
in  August  the  Barley  crop  would  be  above  the  average  in 
■  quantity  and  quality.  At  the  end  of  September  the  farmer 
rides  round  his  fields  only  to  see  blackened  sheaves  and  rotted 
■corn.  Even  in  those  parishes  where  the  corn  was  got  in  fair 
condition  the  weather  broke  so  suddenly  and  the  rain  came  down 
so  persistently  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  stacks  got 
properly  covered  down.  We  are  not  quite  sure  if  in  some  cases 
the  farmer  and  his  men  are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having 
a  supply  of  straw  at  hand  in  the  form  of  “  bats,”  with  which  to 
make  each  stack  fairly  secure  as  soon  as  built  A  good  workman 
will  so  arrange  these  “  bats  ”  as  to  make  his  work  almost  water¬ 
proof.  We  were  talking  with  an  old  foreman  to-day  who  said 
when  he  first  began  stacking  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  a 
stack  unless  well  “  batted  ”  down  by  the  most  capable  mau  on 
the  premises 

Not  only  are  the  grain  crops  in  many  places  partially 
or  utterly  destroyed,  but  rumours  are  abroad  touching  the 
Potatoes.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  there  has  not  been  much 
wholesale  lifting,  but  those  fields  which  have  been  sampled  prove 
there  is  mischief  abroad. 

Reports  of  truckloads  returned  on  the  growers*  hands  have 
come  in  from  various  neighbourhoods,  and  where  there  is  not 
Actual  disease  a  second  growth  induced  by  the  wet  has  spoilt 
the  quality  of  what  should  have  taken  top  price  in  Covent 
Garden. 

Early  sown  white  Turnips,  too,  appea,r  affected,  water  having 
lodged  in  the  top  has  caused  decay.  We  trust  this  is  partial, 
but  reports  to  this  effect  have  reached  us  from  Cumberland  and 
L  ncolushire. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  pastures  have  mended,  but  watery, 
sodden  green  meat  is  not  very  comforting  to  the  stomach  of 
wet,  starved  cattle.  We  see  that  this  year  the  corn  which 
has  suffered  most  is  that  tied  by  the  self-binder.  Is  it  because 
it  is  bound  up  so  neatly  and  tightly?  Yes,  the  heads  are 
aU  so  compact  and  level  that  there  is  no  natural  slope  as 


in  hand-tied  sheaves  for  the  rain  to  run  off,  therefore  much, 
moisture  lodges. 

This  winter  will  prove  disastrous  to  another  class  of  men 
whose  interests  are  closely  bound  up  with  the  farmer— we  mean 
the  manufacturer  of  various  feeding  cakes  and  meal.  With 
unmarketable  corn  on  his  hands  the  farmer  will  do  his  utmost 
to  convert  it  by  grinding  or  steaming  into  suitable  food  for  his 
stock,  and  by  this  means  try  to  curtail  his  cake  bill,  and 
we  fancy  whatever  else  is  dear.  Fat  bacon  will  become  a 
drug  in  the  market — good  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about 
the  poor  producer  ?  As  to  the  value  of  damaged  corn  for 
stock  we  may  treat  in  the  future,  but  the  farmer,  like  many 
others,  has  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  say,  “  My 
poverty  and  not  my  will  compels.” 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

More  time  lost  1  The  weather,  though  less  wet,  has  been  anything 
but  good  ;  and  though  the  high  winds  have  assisted  in  the  gathering  of 
the  miserable  remains  of  the  harvest,  otherwise  work  has  been  almost  at 
a  standstill.  Autumn  work  is  now  hardly  more  forward  than  is  usually 
the  case  after  a  cold  backward  summer.  The  anticipated  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  good  autumn  fallow  has  disappeared  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  now  but  hope  for  a  dry  spring.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  scarcity  of  water. 

Thatching  has  been  completed  under  difficulties,  but  thrashing  has 
been  almost  impossible — ie..  without  spoiling  the  grain;  so  few  days 
have  there  been  without  rain  and  dry  weather  for  thrashing  is  most 
necessary,  the  stacks  have  dried  so  badly.  Wheats  are  coming  out  fairly, 
but  Barley  and  Oats  are  very  variable,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  ;  40s. 
and  18i.  for  Barley  in  the  same  market  show  the  great  difference  between 
samples,  but  large  quantities  lately  got  would  not  fetch  even  the  lowest 
of  these  figures,  but  are  practically  unsaleable. 

We  are  at  last  able  to  roll  the  land  ploughed  for  Wheat,  and  drilling 
will  commence  about  the  10th.  Every  season  shows  the  gain  of  an  early 
seeding.  We  insure  an  earlier  harvest,  besides  saving  seed  and  cost  of 
tenting.  Nine  pecks  of  seed  early  in  October  are  ample,  wait  three 
weeks  longer  and  eleven  pecks  will  not  be  too  many. 

Land  still  to  plough  for  this  crop  we  should  think  should  be  turned 
over  pretty  deeply,  say  7  inches  ;  deeper  ploughing,  except  on  strong 
lands,  generally  means  a  better  tilth  as  well  as  a  deeper  one,  and  for 
drilling  late  the  seed  must  be  thoroughly  well  covered  to  protect  it  from 
the  birds  big  and  little,  we  say  little  advisedly,  for  larks  can  do  untold 
damage  to  Wheat  badly  covered.  They  dig  up  the  grain  just  after  the 
green  shoot  appears  above  the  soil,  and  the  finer  and  plumper  the  sample 
of  seed  used  the  greater  inducement  have  the  birds  to  dig  it  up.  Being 
very  much  overrun  with  larks  we  always  prefer  a  thin  badly  filled  Wheat 
for  late  sowing  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

Heige-trimming  is  work  that  can  be  easily  done  now  if  hands  can  be 
spared.  The  fences  of  the  fields  coming  fallows  should  be  sided  up,  and 
the  land  ploughed  as  close  up  as  possible.  Scotching  and  plashing  may 
be  left  uitil  more  pressing  work  is  completed. 

Pastures  are  full  of  meat,  but  it  is  very  washy,  and  milk  cows  and 
young  stock  must  be  helped  with  a  judicious  allow?.nce  of  cake  and  bay 
or  both. 


MBTEOROLOGHOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAUDUK  SqUARJB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  510  ja/40»  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  HI  teet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1896. 

September 

M  17^  • 

Sag 

Hygrometer. 

Direo- 
tiou  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

d 

iS 

and 

October. 

5  w  ce 
ofi  40  a> 

30  CO 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

Ou 

Graaa. 

Sunday  ..  27 

luohs. 

29-786 

deg. 

58-3 

deg. 

56-9 

S.W. 

■leg. 

54-3 

deg. 

65-1 

deg. 

49-7 

deg. 

81-0 

deg 

45-2 

Inchs 

0T20 

Monday  . .  28 

2!)-87» 

50-4 

4S-1 

N. 

64-2 

5S-3 

44-0 

101-7 

398 

Tuesday  . .  29 

30-116 

50  6 

47-3 

S. 

63-2 

53-7 

42-9 

89-7 

37-3 

Wednesday  30 

30-417 

64-6 

5-2-3 

N. 

53-3 

65-8 

44-8 

102-0 

38-4 

Thursday..  1 
Friday  . ,  2 

30-493 

43-3 

48-3 

N.E. 

53-1 

57  9 

40-7 

63-6 

35-3 

— 

30172 

54-.3 

62-9 

8.W. 

63-0 

62-4 

43-2 

82-9 

44-2 

0-050 

Saturday  . .  3 

29-976 

58-3 

57-J 

S.W. 

54-9 

62-8 

54-2 

69-7 

53-2 

0-010 

3:,-120 

63-6 

51-6 

53-6 

61-7 

46-4 

84-4 

41-9 

0-180 

REMARKS. 

27th.— Overcast  morning ;  rain  from  4  P.M.  to  7  p.ji.;  clear  cold  night. 
28th. — Almost  unbroken  sunshine. 

29th.— Fine,  with  much  faint  sunshine. 

30th.— Foggy  early  ;  bright  sunny  day. 

1st.— Fog  till  10  A.ii.;  fair  after,  with  occasional  sun  in  morning. 
2nd.— Fine,  with  occasional  sunshine  in  morning. 

3rd. — Rain  in  small  hours ;  overcast  and  mild  day. 

An  average  autumn  week.— Q.  J.  Symons. 
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STRAWBERRIES"pSf“ 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Beg  to  say  they  are  now  offering  the  best  sorts  In 
fine  plants  at  reduced  rates. 

C-A.T.A.I-OGrXTES  FRXSE:. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE 


LOVELY  VIOLETS. 

SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  OEFER-AT  LkSS  THAU  HALE 
THE  USUAL  PRICES. 

MARIE  LOUISE,  finest  Double  Blue.  OOMTE  DE  BRAZZA, 
finest  Doable  White.  Strong  plants,  well  set  with  buds,  1/6  per 
dozen,  lOA  per  100.  Boxes  free. 

TOWNSEND  BROS.,  THE  NURSERIES,  BLOXHAM,  OXON. 


The  best  procurable  at  Low  Prices. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STRA  W BERRIES. 

All  the  leading  varieties  in  strong  runners  and  in  pots  ready 
for  immediate  delivery. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO., 


TULIPS!  TULIPS!  TULIPS! 

Rare  and  'beautiful  Garden  Sorts,  not 
offered  elsewhere. 

■Special  publication  of  Book^  32  quarto  pages,  Fast  Free. 


Daffodil  &  Tulip  Grower,  CORK,  IRELAND. 

Orders  daily  executed  for  all  parts  of  England. 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  "Vestries,  and 
ethers  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season. 

The  Nurseries,  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W., 

Begs  to  offer  »n  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &o,, 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
•especially  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SBAKALE  and  RHUBARB  tor  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired. 

HESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


JOHNSON’SJMpMmMUSHROOM 


SI»A».-W3Sr. 

Being  one  of  the  largest  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
and  keeping  over  100  cows  from 
which  I  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  virgin  spawn,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  best  obtainable  at  3s.  per 
bushel. 

SpecUil  Prices  for  Large  Quantities 
and  the  TraAe. 

KAUrCEEt  KXI.X.EiALZlia’C, 

MIDDLESEX. 


PHILIP  LE  CORNU’S 

ICDI^ITV  trees, 

ilClidkl  TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
oost,  and  promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid. 
CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  ehou’d  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  new  Strawberry  List. 

PBZLXP  LE  CORMV,  r.R.H.S., 

IHE  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 

No,  86L— VoTi.  XXZJIL,  Third  Sebibs. 


3G5 


VEITCH’S 

GENUINE  BULBS. 


VEITCH’S  DAFFODILS 

For  Extsnsive  Planting*. 


DOUBLE  YELLOW. 
SINGLE  „ 
ODORUS. 
PHEASANT’S-EYE. 
DOUBLE  WHITE. 
BIFLORUS. 

TtNBY. 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 
LEEDSI. 

NANUS. 

iNCOIVIPARABiLIS. 

STELLA. 

PRINCEPS. 

BURBIDGEI. 


FINE  MIXED  HARDY  SORTS. 


Bulbs  Carriage  Free  when  amounting  to  10s. 
and  upwards  in  value. 


For  details,  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  Post  Free 
on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


J0uiinal  vf 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15.  1896. 


PL.\NTS  AND  SHRUBS  for  BEDDING. 


T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Oontainiog  all  the  best  Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies 
aud  Yellow  Grounds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Carnation  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years  (1883  to  1896  inclusive).  Good  strong  plants, 
his  selection,  6s.'and  98.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Seeds  from 
the  above.  Is.  and  2t.  6d.  per  packet. 

T.  LORB,  FLORX5T,  TOBMORBEM. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


STRAWBERRIES  RUNNERS. 


ROYAL  SOVEREIGN.. 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON 
VICOMTESSB  H.  DE  THURY 


2,6  per  100 
1/6  „ 

1/6  „ 


RASPBERRY  CANES. 


SUPERLATIVE . 

DARTER’S  PRt-.LIFIO 

SEMPER  FIDELIS . 

HORNET  .. 

Special  Quotation  for  large  quantities 
on  orders  of  £1  value, 

70HN  CHXVERS,  HXSTOXjT,  C.A.MBRXBGE. 


..  3/-  per  100 
• .  3 

..  3/.  „ 

Carriage  Paid 


Mr.  ROBERT  STDENHAM’S  BULBS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Beat  and  Finest. 

References  can  be  given  to  Cusiomei's  in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingd' m. 

EMPEROR  NARCISSUS,  extra  fine  bulbs.  5/-  dozen ;  average 
size.  4/-  dozen.  BARRI  OONSPIOUUS,  3/6  dozen ;  25/-  100. 
HORSPIELDI,  extra  selected  bulbs,  2/6  dozen ;  good  average 
size,  2/-  dozen  ;  16/-  100.  SIR  WaTKIN,  3/6  dozen.  Orders  over 
£5  Ten  per  Cent.  Discount.  Full  List  on  application, 

TENBY  STREET  NORTH,  BIRMINGHAM 


The  practice  of  filling  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
with  shrubs  of  various  descriptions  for 
winter  ornamentation  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
practised  now  as  formerly.  Nevertheless  the 
plan  is  a  good  -one  under  some  circumstances, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  carried  out  in 
many  gardens.  At  the  outset  let  me  state  that 
I  do  not  advocate  the  planting  of  a  flower 
garden  entirely  on  this  principle,  but  rather  that 
shrubs  should  be  associated  with  spring  flowering 
plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  originality 
and  enhance  the  general  effect.  Many  flower 
gardens  are  also  greatly  improved  in  appearance 
by  planting  upright  growing  shrubs  in  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  beds  or  in  other  prominent  posi¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  break  up  the  flatness  that 
would  otherwise  prevail.  These  will,  of  course, 
be  considered  permanent  plants,  and  those  should 
be  selected  that  have  a  natural  habit  of  making 
but  little  horizontal  compared  with  vertical 
growth. 

I  The  Irish  Yew  is  a  good  type  of  this  style  of 
shrub  in  regard  to  shape,  but  now  that  we  have 
!  so  many  attractive  species  and  varieties  of  shrubs 
to  select  from  we  are  able  to  choose  those  with 
I  less  sombre  foliage,  and  which  grow  into  the 
required  shape  without  either  tying  or  clipping. 
The  Cypress-like  Junipers,  have  all  these  desir¬ 
able  characteristics,  and  are  therefore  especially 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  positions  above 
indicated.  They  are  of  somewhat  slow  growth, 
but  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback, 
as  they  seldom  get  too  large  for  the  positions 
assigned  to  them.  Specimens  about  3  feet  ia 
height  are  of  a  suitable  size  to  plant,  as  they 
give  a  good  effect  at  once  and  each  year  grow 
in  beauty.  J.  chinensis  albo-variegata,  J .  chin- 
ensis  aurea,  and  J.  communis  hibernica  (Irish 
Juniper)  are  a  trio  of  the  best.  To  all  who 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
secure  suitable  shrubs  for  prominent  positions 
in  the  flower  garden  I  commend  these  J nnipers. 

In  a  large  flower  garden  it  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  few  beds  devoted  entirely  to  low- 
growing  shrubs,  which  may  be  kept  in  shape  by 
a  little  annual  pruning.  Such  beds  are  attrac¬ 
tive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  when  they 
assume  their  brightest  tints  in  spring  and  early 
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summer  they  never  fail  to  receive  a  large  share  of  admiration. 
The  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may  be  effectively  arranged 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  determined  by  individual  taste  ;  but 
I  will  give  a  few  examples  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to 
some  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  A  single  plant  of 
Betinospora  plumosa  argentea  forms  a  capital  centre  for  a  imall 
bed,  or  a  number  of  them  for  a  large  one  ;  this  centre  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  band  of  Eiionymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus,  and 
finished  off  with  an  edging  of  E.  radicans  variegatns,  makes  a 
charming  bed,  which  is  attractive  at  all  seasons  ;  so  also  is  one 
formed  in  the  centre  with  plants  of  the  golden  Retinospora,  a  band 
of  the  silver  variety  and  an  edging  of  Golden  Thyme.  Thuia 
occidentalis  aurea  planted  in  a  mass,  and  edged  with  Euonymus 
radicans  variegatas,  forms  one  of  the  most  compact  beds  of  beautiful 
tints  to  be  met  with  among  shrubs  of  this  description.  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  lutea  surrounded  with  Retinospora  plumosa,  having 
an  edging  of  Aueaba  japonica,  is  alio  good.  Then  there  are  the 
variegated  Hollies,  Golden  Yews,  other  forms  of  Cupressus,  Euony¬ 
mus  and  Juniperus,  as  well  as  the  Cotoneasters,  Pernettyas,  and 
Liguitrums,  all  of  which  may  be  asiociated  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways. 

The  dwarf  flowering  and  berried  shrubs  too  should  receive 
some  attention,  the  well  known  Laurustinus  being  one  of  the 
best  among  them,  flowering  as  it  does  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
unless  froit  of  exceptional  severity  prevail.  Andromeda 
floribunda  and  Kalmia  latifoiia  each  make  delightful  beds  when 
in  flower,  and  compact  masses  of  shining  green  foliage  at  all 
other  seasons.  Skimmia  japonica  with  its  brightly  coloured 
berries  ought  also  to  be  included  among  the  good  things  suitable 
for  outdoor  decoration  in  winter.  Veronica  Traversi  I  should  like 
to  draw  especial  attention  to,  as  it  grows  such  a  compact  and  well 
j  urnished  shrub,  suitable  alike  for  forming  large  bushel  or  for 
planting  in  masses.  Its  white  flowers  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
plant  seems  hardy  enough  if  not  placed  in  exposed  positions. 
Suitable  edgings  for  beds  of  this  description  are  supplied  by  the 
various  varieties  of  Ericas.  E.  herbacea  carnea,  E.  vagans  albs, 
and  E.  vulgaris  aurea  are  some  of  the  best. 

Another  way  in  which  shrubs  may  be  effectively  used  for  flower 
garden  embellishment  ii  to  plant  them  in  the  angles  of  beds  ;  this 
helps  to  give  variety,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
for  no  matter  how  simple  a  bed  may  be  in  its  outline,  when  so 
treated  it  becomes  one  in  which  the  whole  beauty  is  not  seen  at  a 
glance.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  me  pot  it  in  this  way,  and 
take  for  examples  a  bed  filled  with  one  variety  of  Viola,  or  another 
with  Silene  pend  ala  compacta.  When  in  flower  these  each  appear 
a  glowing  mass  of  colour  in  the  distance  ;  when  closely  examined 
that  one  feature  is  still  presented  to  the  eye — viz.,  a  brilliant  bit 
of  colour  forming  part  of  a  fixed  design  ;  but  insert  a  few  plants 
of  Retinospora  aurea,  or  Thuia  aurea,  and  we  at  once  get  additional 
interest  in  this  one  bed,  for  there  are  the  soft  pleasing  tints  of  their 
foliage  which  change  about  daily  in  spring  time,  and  a  second 
design  is  formed  by  the  way  these  shrubs  are  disposed,  each  of 
these  points  requiring  time  to  notice  ;  and  then  to  complete 
the  number  of  advantages  gained,  we  have  to  add  the  fact  that 
these  dot  plants  are  attractive  in  the  depth  of  winter  before 
the  other  occupants  of  flower  beds  have  begun  to  show  their 
charms. 

The  few  points  above  raised  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  show  to 
many  that  shrubs  when  judiciously  employed  will  render  yeoman’s 
service  to  the  flower  gardener,  although  they  may  not  figure 
largely  in  the  recognised  flower  garden  fashion  of  the  day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  fashions  have  their  good  points,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  in  relinquishing  one  for  another  we  are  apt  to  go  to 
opposite  extremes,  and  thus  allow  a  weak  point  in  one  fashion 
to  drive  us  to  an  absurdity  in  another  direction  ;  but  I  take  it  that 
the  true  decorator  or  flower  gardener  is  the  one  who  succeeds  the 
best  in  sifting  out  the  good  points  of  all  styles,  and  in  arranging 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  one  of  his  own. — H.  D. 


A  RESTING  TOUR. 

Mr.  Edwin  Molynetjx  is  an  authority  on  Chrysanthemums — 
and  hotels.  He  travels  far  in  November  in  search  of  the  best 
blooms — and  the  worst,  for  judges  look  for  what  is  faulty  as  well  as 
what  is  meritorious  m  exhibits,  and  seem  glad  sometimes  when  they 
discover  one  or  two  weaken  specimens  in  one  stand  than  another  in 
close  competition,  to  extricate  them  from  a  difficulty  when  they 
scarcely  know  how  to  decide.  His  judging  tours  naturally  bring 
him  in  contact  with  many  hotels,  and  he  judges  them  as  well  astho 
flowers.  He  is  rarely  caught  tripping  in  his  verdicts,  and  when  he 
ia  caught  the  circumstance  must  be  made  the  best  of— m  a  novelty. 
He  has  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions  judged  the  chief  classes 
in  the  fine  Chrysanthemum  shows  at  Edinburgh  “single-handed”  — 
a  no  light  task — and  is  always  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  reception 
accorded  him  by  the  hospitable  Scots..  At  what  hotel?  he  was 
asked.  “  Oh  !  the  North  British,  close  to  the  Waverley  Station 
that  is  the  horticulturist’s  house,  and  quite  good  enough— try  it.” 


“  Fair  Edina,”  or  “  Auld  Reekie,”  according  to  taste  and  the 
weather,  was  duly  reached.  The  railway  porter  was  asked  the 
way  out  of  the  station  to  the  North  British  Hotel.  “  That’s  the 
way  oot,  sir,  but  I  dinna  ken  the  Hotel.”  A  second  inquiry,  and  a 
third  from  different  officials,  brought  substantially  the  same 
reply.  “When  in  doubt  take  a  cab — particularly  when  it  rains,”' 
is  not  a  bad  maxim,  and  a  cab  was  taken  accordingly.  “  North 
British  Hotel.”  “  Yes,  sir ;  but  where  is  it  ?”  Out  came  the 
letter — “Oh!  quite  near  the  station.”  “Don’t  know  it.  There’s 

the - ”  “  No,  the  North  British  is  what  we  want  ;  it  is  in  the- 

letter,  and  must  be  in  the  city.  Drive  till  you  find  it.”  He  drove 
-for  nearly  three  minutes,  and  then  stopped.  There  was  the  “North 
British,”  sure  enough,  in  letters  carved  over  the  entrance  to  a  large 
building  ;  but  it  was  the  North  British  Railway’s  parcels  office,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  “This  won’t  do,  try  again.’’  He  turned 
round,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  more  was  at  the  “  Royal  ”  British, 
“  Try  that,  sir.”  We  tried  it,  and  found  “  North  ”  and  “  Royal  ” 
synonymous  terms  in  this  case.  “  The  fare  ?”  “  Oh  !  two  shillings, 
sir.”  “  What !  two  shillings  for  three  minutes  ?  I  thought  the 
Edinburgh  fare  was  uniform — a  shilling  to  anywhere.”  “Y'es, 
sir  ;  but  I  call  this  tioo  journeys.”  “  So  it  seems,  and  I  call  these 
two  shillings.”  He  took  the  sixpences  without  a  murmur,  andl 
thus  ended  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last,  episode  of  its  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  also  the  first  and  last  experience  of  the  tripping  of 
our  excellent  friend — the  famous  Judge. 


A  postcard.  “I  shall  call  at  2.30,  and  be  at  your  service. — 
D,  T.  Fish.’’  The  address  on  the  card  was  not  observed,  but  it 
found  its  way  to  the  right  place,  and  so  did  the  writer  of  it,  to  the 
moment.  The  celebrated  horticulturist,  amateur’s  adviser,  facile 
writer,  and  eloquent  lecturer  has  lived  long  enough  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  punctuality  in  keeping  engagements.  A  most  valuable 
habit  it  is,  and  if  there  are  any  young  gardeners  readers  of  these 
lines,  who  do  not  think  it  matters  much  being  five  or  ten  minutes 
behind  time,  they  are  earnestly  counselled  to  change  their  views, 
or  they  may  find  out  too  late  that  it  matters  very  seriously.  Being 
behind  time  in  miscalled  small  things  is  the  root  cause  of  many  a 
failure  in  after  life.  Then  when  time  is  kept  make  the  most  of  it. 
“  Had  we  not  better,  now  the  weather  is  fine,  see  as  much  as  we 
can  at  once  of  Edinburgh — the  clouds  may  lead  to  more  rain,  and 
it  may  continue  over  the  morrow  ?  ”  Mr.  Fish’s  suggestive 
remarks  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  acted  upon,  and  in  a  trice  we 
were  driving  to  see  the  sights  of  the  then  “Fair  Edina.” 


The  famed  Prince’s  Street  was  busy  and  beautiful.  At  the  east 
end  the  gardens,  with  their  cheerful  beds,  borders,  and  vases  on 
the  top  of  the  Waverley  Market,  which  is  practically  on  a  level 
with  the  roadway  ;  stretching  westward,  about  a  mile  or  so,  on  the 
left  the  deep,  broad,  and  splendid  ravine,  with  its  far  reaching  lawns, 
terrace-like  walks  next  the  street,  and  serpentine  paths  winding 
their  course  between  the  trees  far  down  below,  and  at  the  greatest 
depth  the  railway ;  on  the  street  side  the  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned  Scott’s  monument,  the  library  and  museum,  with  their 
long  array  of  supporting  columns,  and  in  the  distance  the 
Cathedral ;  across  the  huge  chasm  modern  buildings  near  th& 
margin,  with  beyond  and  above  them  the  quaint  and  lofty 
structures  of  the  “  old  town,”  as  if  touching  the  clouds,  and  the 
ancient  Castle  on  its  rocky  eminence  frowning  over  all.  On  the- 
left,  then,  we  look  across  as  if  on  the  world  of  the  past ;  on  the 
right  of  Prince’s  Street,  with  its  fine  buildings  and  richly  furnished 
shops,  we  have  modern  life  and  wants  right  up  to  date,  with  the- 
great  bridged  gulf  between,  the  whole  forming  a  spectacle  the 
equal  of  which  cannot  be  seen  in  any  city  in  the  tlnited  Kingdom.- 
Such  is  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh,  looking  west  and  south  ;  turn. 
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round,  and  on  the  heights  of  Caiton  Hill  we  have  the  Nehion 
monument  and  Athenian  pillars  forming  a  picturesque  boundery 
to  the  east. 


“  Better  see  the  ‘  old  town  '  first,”  was  the  advice  of  our  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  ;  “  we  can  go  to  Dalkeith  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day  cross  the  ‘  new  town  ’  on  to  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  there  is  much  to  afford  instruction  and  delight,  with  a  rock 
garden  not  to  be  forgotten.”  Across  the  viaduct-like  bridge,  then, 
at  first  we  went,  and  after  sundry  twists  and  turns,  creeping  higher 
and  higher,  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  crest  beyond,  and 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  Castle.  For  seeing  the  most  in  the 
least  time  it  was  thought  we  had  better  have  a  guide,  even  at  a  cost 
of  eighteenpence.  He  was  useful  in  leading  the  way  no  doubt  up 
and  down  the  rugged  steps,  from  room  to  room — from  Queen 
Mary’s  apartments  to  the  crown  room  and  ancient  regalia,  from 
armoury  to  citadel,  gabbling  history  all  the  time,  rolling  it  off  in  a 
monotonous  whirl ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  our  friendly  interpreter 
we  should  have  had  in  the  way  of  information  just  eighteen  pen’orth 
of  nothing,  and  here  we  have  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first 
and  the  last  professional  guide  in  Edinburgh.  All  the  same  tbe 
half  hour  was  enjoyably  spent,  as  a  call  at  the  Castle  may  be  by 
gardening  tourists  from  the  south  who  find  their  way  to  Edinburgh. 


Among  other  sights  they  may  see,  when  on  that  side  of  the  city, 
are  8t.  Gile»’  Church — a  cathedral-like  structure,  once  the  scene  of 
the  fulminations  of  John  Knox,  whose  grave  is  marked  by  a  plate 
inscribed  I.  K.,  1592,  in  the  paved  square  near  the  old  Parliament 
House,  also  worth  a  call.  The  windows  in  St.  Giles’  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  entire  building  imposing.  Passing  John  Knox’s 
house,  which  many  visitors  are  glad  to  enter  by  payment  of  a  fee, 
another  item  of  old  Edinburgh  is  brought  into  view — the 
Tolbooth  Prison,  where  many  a  cruel  deed  was  done  in  the  bad  old 
times  of  long  ago.  Next  we  reach  Holyrood,  evidently  famed  far 
more  than  anything  else  by  present-day  visitors  as  the  palace  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  room  with  its  secret  stairs  is  entered 
by  devoted  pilgrims  who  speak  in  whispers  in  the  curious  little 
den,  while  a  brisk  business  is  done  in  such  portraits  as  never 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  her  whom  they  so  charmingly  represent.  A 
peep  into  an  ancient  chapel  in  ruins  and  we  are  outside  again, 
tempted  to  take  a  drive  round  Salisbury  Craigs — the  Queen’s  Drive 
it  is  called,  and  a  charming  resting  tour  it  would  have  been  on  a 
fine,  clear  day,  hugging  the  mountain  on  the  right,  with  “Arthur’s 
Seat  ”  on  the  summit,  and  far-reaching  views  on  tbe  left  ;  but 
before  the  circle  of  four  or  five  miles  was  reached  our  guide  was  no 
longer  a  Fish  out  of  water,  and  we  were  glad  to  reach — 

Mr.  Molyneax’s  favourite  hostelree, 

And  he’s  not  a  bad  judge  after  all,  said  we. 


“  Dalkeith  to-morrow  !  ”  How  easy  it  is  to  plan  and  anticipate. 
The  time  w?s  fixed,  the  train  selected,  and  hopes  were  cherished 
that  the  rain  would  cease.  But  to  plan  is  one  thing,  to  execute 
another.  Dalkeith  was  not  seen,  nor  would  a  sight  of  Mr.  Dunn 
have  been  obtained  but  for  his  thoughtful  kindness  in  journeying 
to  see  ns  and  bid  us  welcome  to  Scotland — a  smiling  welcome, 
though  not  quite  the  old  cheery,  sparkling  glow  that  lights  up  his 
countenance  ;  alas  !  no  ;  but  a  smile  over  a  saddened  heart.  Death 
had  come  suddenly  into  his  family,  calling  him  quickly  away  to  the 
house  of  mourning  in  Perthshire,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  come 
and  apprise  us  of  his  departure  from  home  early  in  the  morning 
and  his  enforced  absence  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  Thus 
Dalkeith  was  missed,  but  the  courtesy  of  its  gardening  chief 
tempered  the  disappointment,  and  his  call  under  the  circumstances 
was  highly  appreciated.  _ 

The  morrow  came,  with  no  longer  “Fair  Edina,”  but  “  Auld 
Reekie  ”  with  a  vengeance.  Mrs.  Scribe  looked  down  her  nose 
and  at  the  window  sorrowfully.  Looking  through  it  was  useless,  as 
the  city  seemed  blotted  out.  It  is  best,  however,  to  be  happy 
under  all  circumstances,  so  solace  was  derived  from  the  thought 
that  to  have  come  to  Edinburgh  without  seeing  a  “Scotch  mist” 
would  be  the  missing  of  a  national  characteristic.  It  is  just  the 
gentle  sliding  down  of  wire-like  streams,  almost  touching  each 
other,  of  rain  that  seems  opaque.  It  was  something  fresh  to  the 
southrons  —  a  change,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  enjoy_  it. 
Life  can  be  made  happy  under  nearly  all  circumstances  ;  it  just 
depends  on  the  “  frame  of  mind.” 


Mr.  Fish  was  not  afraid  of  the  water,  but  floated  his  way 
through  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  his  imprisoned  friends.  It 
ended  by  one  of  them  being  tempted  to  paddle  behind  him  till  we 
landed  in  a  cable  car  en  route  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.  It  might 


be  clearer  there,  the  native  thought,  for  the  guide  is  a  true  Scot, 
and  would  make  a  brave  show  in  kilts.  A  little  clearer  it  was, 
but  though  unfortunately  the  accomplished  head — Professor 
Balfour — was  absent,  a  glance  into  the  fine  lecture  halls  and 
laboratory,  a  quiet  itroll  through  the  grounds,  with  a  peep  into 
some  of  the  houses,  made  us  forget  the  weather,  and  the  visit  was 
much  enjoyed.  Like  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Edinburgh 
establishment  is  a  great  educational  centre,  in  which  botany, 
forestry,  and  cognate  arts  and  sciences  are  taught  to  students  by 
competent  mentors,  and  the  world  is  enriched  by  such  teaching. 


The  grounds  are  also  enjoyable  and  instructive  ;  neat  oblong 
beds,  occupied  with  plants,  systematically  arranged  ;  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  flourishing  trees,  properly  and  clearly  named  ;  the  trunk 
of  a  Swamp  Oak,  Quercus  sylvestris,  supporting  as  fine  a  Mistletoe 
bough  as  ever  hung  temptingly  in  baronial  hall  at  Christmastide  ;  a 
water  garden,  with  its  square  beds  along  the  margin  in  which  many 
interesting  plants  are  happy  ;  and  a  rock  garden,  which  is  a  model 
of  its  kind  in  structure  and  arrangement,  with  something  in  it  to 
arrest  attention  at  all  times,  while  it  must  be  a  veritable  charm  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when  the  majority  of  alpine 
plants  are  in  the  freshness  of  their  floral  beauty.  There  are 
thousands  of  them,  jet  every  plant  brought  within  reach  by  paths 
curling  around  mounds  and  twisting  about  in  the  valleys,  with 
steps  up  and  down,  and  everywhere  where  they  are  requisite  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  plants,  and  giving  to  them  cultural  attention. 
There  are  spurs,  nooks,  and  knolls  as  if  just  where  they  ought  to 
be  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  and  the  inspection  of  their 
admirers.  This  rockery  garden  is  a  great  work,  well  planned,  well 
carried  out  —a  lesson,  from  which  many  an  idea  may  be  gained,  a 
•uccess  worth  going  far  to  see,  and  as  Mr.  Fish  truly  said,  when 
seen  not  lOon  to  be  forgotten. 


The  grouping  of  Conifers  and  shrubs  in  small  colonies  of  each 
kind  is  a  feature  of  the  gardens,  and  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
varietal  differences  give  adequate  diversity,  and  the  general 
boldness  in  effect  is  far  more  pleasing  than  the  higgled?  piggledy 
formal,  unnatural,  sprinkling  and  dotting  about  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  that  can  be  obtained  and  mixed  together,  as  is  too  commonly 
seen  in  shrubberies,  in  many  instances  to  mar  or  spoil  each  other  in 
the  heterogeneous  jungle.  Several  acres  of  adjoining  land  are  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  gardens,  and  improvements  are  in  progress 
in  various  directions,  a  general  air  of  activity  and  progress  pervading 
the  establishment.  _ 


Of  the  glass  structures  little  will  be  said.  A  resting,  not  a 
note-taking,  tour  was  indulged  in,  and  plant  names  left  so  severely 
alone  that  only  two  were  taken  down  at  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere, 
during  the  peregrinations.  There  are  new  houses  and  old,  the  old 
appearing  to  be  steadily,  or  rapidly,  giving  plaw  to  tire  new.  The 
chief  structure,  circular  in  foi m  and  lofty,  reminded  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians’  great  winter  garden  at  Laeken  ;  but  though  the 
Edinburgh  tropical  garden  under  glass  is  much  the  smaller,  the 
plants  of  various  kinds,  which  render  it  picturesque,  are  not  less 
excellent  in  culture  than  are  those  which  form  the  Royal  collection 
near  Brussels.  There  are  span-roofed  houses  connected  with  a, 
corridor,  ail  well,  interestingly,  and  instructively  furnished.  There 
are  Darlingtonias  luxuriating  in  a  manner  rarely  seen,  and  Droseras 
in  splendid  condition  for  catching  flies ;  Orchids  numerous,  clean, 
healthy,  and  happy  ;  Begonias  trained  up  the  roof,  and  clusters  of 
coral  like  flowers  hanging  down  in  bunches  large  enough  to  fill  a 
chimney-pot  hat.  _ 

But  the  two  plants  noted  down  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  one  is 
the  Swan-neck  Orchid,  dioecious  Orchid,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
with  growths  on  the  female  plant  2  feet  long,  and  bearing  twelve 
fine  flowers  on  a  stem,  much  flatter  and  with  a  column  ten  tirnes 
stouter  than  in  the  masculine  form ;  colour  white,  with  greenish 
yellow  lip.  The  other  plant  is  very  different,  and,  as  growing  in 
a  border  in  one  of  the  houses,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  in 
general  outline  of  a  spreading  Pampas  Grass,  but  with  dark  green 
whipcord-l’ke  growths,  whorled  at  intervals,  giving  the  specimen  a 
plume-like  appearance.  It  is  the  Cape  plant,  Restio  subverticillatis, 
and  in  its  position  was  decidedly  ornamental  by  its  healthy  condition 
and  elegant  contour.  But  if  the  Kaffirs  could  see  one  of  their 
Hope- Grasses  (which  grow  as  undershrubs  in  swampy  places  in 
their  forests)  so  luxuriously  provided  for,  they  would  be  disposed 
to  have  a  darksome  grin  at  the,  to  them,  peculiar  tastes  and  habits- 
of  the  white  man.  The  huts  of  the  natives  in  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  region  are  commonly  thatched,  and  some  entirely  made,  with 
Restio  tectorum.  and  the  flexible  growths  are  used  as  ropes,  baskets, 
and  brooms.  We  have  toured  far  enough,  however,  and  had  better 
get  back  from  the  jungles  of  Africa  to  civilisation,  and  we  find 
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this,  botenically  and  horticulturally,  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 


Edinburgh  is  not  even  yet  quite  done  with.  There  is  Mr. 
Carmichael  and  his  Strawberries,  Mr.  Fish  in  his  library,  Mr. 
McLeod  and  his  Golden  Elders  “  Auld  Reekie,"  changed  to  “  Pair 
Edina  ’’  once  more  ;  but  a  postcard  comes  and  interrupts.  It  has 
found  its  way  to  my  hands  from  a  railway  magnate,  who  it  seems 
reads  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  He  does  not  ask  me  for  a  good 
word  for  his  line,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  rebukes  mo.  He 
^ys  I  am  going  too  slow — am  a  “  week  behind  time,”  and  so  on. 
Then  he  flatters,  and  urges  me  to  “put  on  steam,  as  he  likes  the 
run,  it’s  so  awfully  interesting."  “  Awfully  !  ”  Look  to  your 
dictionaries,  ye  young  men,  and  mind  your  adjectives.  See 
there  :  “  Awful — that  strikes  with  awe  .  .  .  dreadful,  fearful, 
^rrible  ; "  and  try  and  feel  as  I  feel  in  being  thus  found  out. 
This  naagnate  is  perhaps  destined  to  hear  something  more.  In  the 
meantime  a  caveat  is  entered  against  the  implication  that  anything 
dreadful  or  fearful  [has  been  said.  The  “  terrible "  cannot  be 
denied,  the  terrible  prolixity  of — The  Scribe. 


NOTES  ON  OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

As  the  inonth  of  September  is  closing  upon  us  at  the  time  these 
notes  are  being  penned  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  results  of 
practice,  as  set  forth  in  our  notes  of  April  2nd  (page  303),  together 
with  such  further  practice  as  circumstances  and  season  have 
required. 

Although  frosts  did  not  occur  much  after  the  middle  of  April 
with  us  this  season,  yet  it  was  considered  advisable  to  keep  treble 
garden  nets  over  the  trees  till  after  the  middle  of  May,  these  being 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  showed  signs  of  starting  into 
active  growth.  As  the  blossoms  expanded,  which  they  did  in  great 
profusion,  for  the  branches  were  literally  wreathed,  the  bees  soon 
found  them  out,  and  came  upon  them  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
operations  were  daily  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the 
gardener.  The  result  was  a  very  full  set  of  fruit,  which  of  course 
required  considerable  thinning.  This  operation  was  extended  over 
several  weeks  as  the  fruit  swelled,  the  largest  and  best  looking  as 
well  as  the  moat  conveniently  situated  only  being  retained. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  each  tree  was  treated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  A  portion  of  the  surface  soil  was  removed  with  a 
fork  4  inches  deep  and  about  5  feet  square  over  the  roots,  taking 
care  not  to  injare  any  that  were  near  the  top.  This  being  done,  a 
peck  of  wood  ashes,  2  quarts  of  bonemeal,  and  a  shovelful  of  blood 
manure  prepared  as  for  Tomatoes  was  spread  over  the  roots  of  each 
tree  ;  the  soil  that  had  been  removed  was  then  put  back,  and  a  good 
mulching  with  fresh  stable  litter  added.  Then  followed  a  thorough 
application  of  water,  warmed  by  having  stood  several  hours  in  the 
^n.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  every  week  throughout 
«^ne,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  for  we  had  no  rain  but 
the  veriest  showers  that  scarcely  laid  the  dust  for  months.  All 
young  growths  were  nailed  in  as  required,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
of  the  way  of  the  fruit,  so  as  not  to  shade  it  more  than 
possible,  for  wherever  a  fruit  was  shaded  by  any  means,  even  on 
the  brightest  walls,  absence  of  colour  was  the  result. 

No  attempts  were  made  to  produce  exhibition  specimens,  but 
each  tree  had  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit  suitable  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Although  no  such  attempt  was  made,  yet  I  heard, 
through  a  neighbour  who  attended  our  local  show  and  had  seen 
mine,  that  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  premier  prizes, 
for  the  fruits  from  both  south  and  west  walls  were  not  only  well 
floured,  but  of  good  size,  and  equally  good  in  flavour  also,  as  the 
Editor  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  affirm.  I  may  add  that  all  the 
trees  are  young  and  carried  crops  averaging  from  five  to  seven 
dozen  per  tree. 

^  ^®®i<^6dly  in  favour  of  young  trees.  Well  trained  youngsters 

can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings,  and  if  properly  planted  and  taken 
care  of  will  soon  fill  a  large  space  of  wall,  producing  fruit  the 
eecond  year  from  planting.  Here  is  an  example.  In  the 
^tnmn  of  1894  (November)  my  employer  bought  from  Dickson’s 
Nurseries,  amongst  others,  a  young  Royal  George  Peach  tree  for 
about  5?.,  fan  trained,  which  I  planted  on  a  west  wall  8  feet  high. 
I  nmasured  it  yesterday  ;  it  covers  a  space  10  feet  wide  by  7  feet 
nigh,  allowing  space  from  the  soil  to  the  bottom  branches  for  a  foot 
of  clear  stem,  and  in  the  centre  the  branches  extend  a  foot  above 
the  top  of  the  wall.  This  gives  a  clear  growth  10  feet  wide  by 
o  feet  high  in  two  seasons,  and  the  wood  is  turning  to  that  deep, 
dull  red  colour  which  so  delights  the  experienced  eye. 

year  the  tree  produced  twenty-six  fine  fruits,  next  year 
it  will  be  quite  capable  to  produce  seven  dozen,  by  which  time  it 
will  have  paid  its  way  with  interest.  We  had  very  few  wasps  again 
this  season,  as  we  “  dot  ”  every  queen  that  comes  within  reach 


during  the  spring.  Earwigs  are  our  worst  pests.  They  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  give  more  troable  than  wasps,  as  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  cotton  wool  with  which  the  fruit  is  protected, 
and  there  secretly  commit  their  ravages,  unless  every  precaution 
to  prevent  them  is  taken. — Wm.  West  Chapman. 

[It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  fruits  sent  to  us  were 
better  than  hundreds  we  have  seen  at  shows,  being  above  the  average 
size,  fleshy,  well  coloured,  and  of  superior  quality  ;  in  a  word,  they 
bore  the  stamp  of  thorough  cultivation.] 


HOT  WATER,  MUSTARD,  AND  LIME. 

(For  Mr.  a.  and  Mr.  D.). 

I  KNOW  nothing  about  eelworms,  and  have  always  been  able  to 
grow  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  without  them,  and  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  overtaken  by  the  pest — I  mean  if  the  plants  in  my 
charge  should  be — I  know  what  I  should  do  on  the  appearance  of 
the  symptoms.  The  scientists  may  perhaps  smile  derisively  when 
I  tell  them,  but  1  cannot  help  that.  I  rather  like  to  see  them 
enjoy  themselves  in  that  way  while  I  go  on  in  mine.  I  should 
neither  fly  to  phenyle,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  kainit,  nor 
any  other  remedies  that  have  been  advised,  but  to  something 
cleaner,  simpler  and  cheaper  than  them  all.  Now  smile  away, 
Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  D  ,  when  I  tell  yon  I  should  just  use  hot  water,  at 
first  pure,  and  if  that  did  not  answer  I  should  put  some  mustard 
in  it.  I  can  now  fancy  I  hear  a  ha,  ha !  from  Mr.  A.,  and  a 
he,  he!  from  Mr.  D,,  and  “mustard  and  water!"  becoming 
chaunted  in  unison  by  them  both.  Well,  suppose  that  should  be 
so,  is  it  not  something  to  effect  an  “  union  of  hearts,”  that  may 
perhaps  lead  to  unity  in  effort  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the,  to 
many,  invisible  scourge. 

I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  it  scarcely  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  way  of  attaining  the  desired  end  is  by  pelting  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  at  each  other,  to  which  not  one  reader  in 
a  thousand  can  be  expected  to  turn  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  little  quotations.  “Gems"  these  would  seem  to  be  to  the 
writers  or  discoverers,  which  they  like  to  see  sparkling  all.  over 
their  communications.  It  looks  clever  and  indicates  research,  an 
impression,  it  is  said,  that  savants  like  to  convey ;  but  it  does  not 
lead  plain  and  practical  men  much  “forrader.” 

I  am  getting  away  from  the  hot  water,  mustard,  and  lime. 
Mr.  A.  seems  to  have  frightened  Mr.  D.  by  the  advocacy  of  a 
10  per  cent,  dose  of  lime  for  certain  pnrposes  under  certain 
conditions.  “Shocking!”  must  have  been  the  exclamation  of  the 
latter  when  he  read  of  such  an  outrage  on  the  soil ;  why,  “  it 
amounts  to  actually  spreading  an  inch  of  lime  on  the  surface  and 
mixing  it  with  9  inches  in  depth  of  soil,  and  expecting  anything  to 
grow  in  it !"  It  does,  indeed  ;  and  a  good  many  things  will  grow 
in  it,  including  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes,  while  it  is  inimical  to 
the  underground  enemies  of  these  and  other  plants. 

Then  Mr.  A.  seems  shocked  in  turn  because  the  efficacy  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  kainit  and  bonemeal  applied  to  each  square  yard, 
plus  a  peppering  or  salting  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  questioned  a* 
banishing  various  kinds  of  peats,  with  wonderful  names,  from  the 
soil.  That  it  will  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  many  soils  need  surprise 
nobody.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  not  in  one  case  or 
two  or  ten,  and  a  10  per  cent,  dressing  of  lime  is  much  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  object.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  small  faith 
in  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  this  or  that  antidote  or  chemical 
manure,  as  determined  in  laboratories  by  learned  professors  and 
adopted  by  their  copyists.  I  have  tried  them  and  found  them 
wanting,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  science  is  not 
confirmed  by  practice  its  actual  use  is  in  leading  cultivators  to  prove 
for  themselves  the  little  stereotyped  fallacies  of  complacent 
doctrinaires. 

What  would  they  say  to  a  mere  working  gardener  recommending 
a  dressing  of  half  a  pound  of  salt  to  the  square  yard  and  digging  it 
in — blending  well  with  the  soil — in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in 
the  spring  for  banishing  wireworms  ?  They  might  admit  the  wire- 
worms  would  be  “  cured,”  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  dressing 
would  be  “  fatal  to  crops  ”  sown  or  planted  in  the  same  ground. 
That  would  be  because  they  had  not  tried  them.  Wbat  would  they 
say,  again,  to  using  thrice  the  quantity  of  gas  lime  that  is  “  recom¬ 
mended  in  books  ”  as  a  preventive  of  the  “  clubbing  ”  of  various 
crops  ?  They  might  be  expected  to  admit  there  would  be  no 
clubbing  because  there  would  be  no  crops.  Again  the  rejoinder  is 
because  they  have  not  tried  them,  and  so  in  respect  to  artificial 
manures.  Mr.  A.  can  double  his  doses  of  kainit  and  other  ingredients 
without  doing  harm  to  the  crops,  but  good  in  many  cases,  and  not 
much  harm  either  to  their  hidden  enemies  in  the  soil.  I  for  one, 
judging  from  practice  alone,  should  back  a  10  per  cent,  lime  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  last  named  as  being  the  more  efiectuaL 
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Now  I  must  give  Mr.  D.  another  shock.  In  more  than  one  or 
two  experiments  with  lime  5  per  cent,  applications  did  no  good — 
the  material  wa*  wasted.  Applied  at  twice  the  rate  it  was  profit¬ 
able  ;  at  thrice  the  rate  more  profitable  still.  “  There  was  no  lime 
in  the  land  ”  he  may  say  to  himself.  Perhaps  not,  and  even  then 
the  dressing  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  his  views.  Who 
this  Mr.  D.  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but  his  writings  indicate  him  j 
t)  be  a  diligent  student  anxiously  searching  for  truth  ;  but  then  : 
also  I  cannot  help  thinking — suggest  that  he  has  not  yet  fully  I 
learned  the  lesson,  which  only  long  practice  can  teach,  that  i 
laboratory  work  is  not  garden  work.  As  to  Mr.  A.,  I  cannot  make  j 
him  out  at  all.  He  describes  good  practice  and  also  deals  in  science,  I 
but  whether  this  is  equally  good  I  must  leave  others  to  determine,  | 
as  he  goes  beyond  my  humble  capacity  to  comprehend  ;  but  I  do  | 
happen  to  know  that  his  little  doses  of  kainit  with  additions  have  i 
not  given  the  results  they  were  hoped  to  accomplish.  i 

I  must  now  get  on  to  the  hot- water,  even  at  the  risk  of  burning  1 
my  fingers,  which  I  have  many  times  found  more  tender 
than  the  roots  of  plants.  That  is  something,  and 
something  more  is  that  tender-skinned  soil  pests  are 
usually  more  tender  than  the  roots  of  the  plants  they 
attack,  as  are  most  of  the  leaf  pests  that  attack  most 
leaves.  Water  may  be  used  hot  enough  to  destroy 
mealy  bug  on  Gardenias,  and  icale,  not  on  Camellias 
only,  but  Perns,  without  injuring  any  of  those  plants, 
while  it  settles  aphis  on  anything.  Further,  it  cooks 
worms  and  grub*  in  soil,  especially  if  seasoned  with 
mustard,  this  tickling  them  up,  instead  of  like  Brer 
Rabbit,  “  lying  low  ”  and  finding  shelter.  Those  facts 
lead  me  to  half  regret  that  my  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  are  free  from  eel  worm.  If  they  were  not 
I  should  certainly  give  them  a  few  doses  of  “  hot  ”  in 
the  hope  of  taking  the  conceit  out  of  the  savants  in 
discovering  a  remedy  at  home  while  they  are  searching 
for  something  that  will  effect  the  same  purpose. 

It  may  now  be  fairly  asked  at  what  temperature  I 
should  use  the  mustard  and  water  to  Cucumbers  and 
Tomat^oes.  Not  having  applied  it  to  them  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  what  I  should  do.  I  should  dose  one  plant 
with  the  simple  worm  and  grub  killer  at  120°  and 
another  at  130°,  and  watch  the  result*,  then  act 
accordingly,  just  as  I  have  done  with  other  plants, 
and  what  astonished  me  most  of  all  was  the  heat 
they  could  endure  while  their  attacking  foes  were 
destroyed.  I  am  not  much  of  a  writer,  and  Mr.  A. 
and  Mr.  D.  may  crush  me  with  their  pen*,  but  I  flatter 
myself  I  could  give  them  a  twisting  in  a  day  of 
digging  in  our  Norfolk  cheese.  I  am  only  — 

A  Single-handed  Gardener. 


ACID  ANTHER  A  BICOLOR. 

At  a  September  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticaltaral 
Society  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  this  charming  Abyssinian  bulbous  plant, 
which,  though  not  quite  new  to  thi*  country,  is  practically 
unknown  to  other  than  botanists.  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  or  not,  though  we  learn  that  at 
the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs,  Veitch  it  stands  and 
flowers  well  out  of  doors.  It  may,  however,  be  welcome 


EIG,  67.— ACIDANTHERA'  BIOOLOR. 


due  course  the  plants  which  had  been  raised  in  pbenyle-treated  *oil 
were  planted  ;  they  refused  to  grow,  and  in  about  a  month  were  taken  up 
no  larger  than  when  planted,  the  roots  being  covered  with  small  white 
excrescerfces.  Can  Mr.  Abbey  tell  us  why  the  phenyle  did  not  prevent 
disease  m  this  instance  1 — J.  Shalford. 


It  will  perhaps  be  gratifying  to  ••  W.  D.”  to  find  that  “  By  the  Sea,” 
for  whom  he  inquires  in  last  week’s  issue,  has  not  thus  far  succumbed  to 
eelworm,  or  the  remedies  recommended  by  “  Phenyle  Adviser viz , ,  phenyle 
solution,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  boiling  water. 

expect  a  plain  man  to  join  issue  with  two  such  experts  as  Mr. 
Abbey  and  “  W.  D,”  upon  this  subject  reminded  me  too  forcibly  of  the 
rate  which  befel  the  bo’sun  in  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy’s  famou* 
triangular  duel.  I  was  content  to  look  on  whilst  they  indulged  in  their 
chemical  signs  and  “  euphonious  ”  names,  which,  sad  to  relate,  so  far  as 
conveyed  to  me  might  as  well  be  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Wny  do  not  they  explain  their  signs,  and  so  make  their  meaning  clear  ? 
burely  it  would  not  be  derogatory  to  their  'status. 


for  the  adornment  of  the  cold  greenhouse  and  the  conservatory, 
where  its  blooms  would  be  very  acceptable  to  impart  the  much- 
desired  variety.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  footstalks,  that  spring 
from  the  small  Gladiolus-like  foliage  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
12  inches.  They  are  not  produced  singly  but  number  four  or  five 
on  a  stalk.  The  colour  is  creamy  white,  with  a  purplish  blotch  at 
the  base  of  all  the  segments  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  one.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Acidanthera  bicolor  (fig.  67)  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Society. 


ROOT  EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBERS. 

A  LITTLE  more  light  might  well  be  diffused,  I  think,  on  this  snbject 
by  some  of  our  icientific  writers.  Light  and  ventilation  are  useful  for 
most  thiugs  horticultural,  and  learners  such  as  myself  are  thankful  for 
all  we  can  get  in  the  pages  of  tbe  Journal. 

The  following  experience  may  be  interesting  to  some  who  have  been 
following  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Abbey  and  “  W.  I>.”  Last  spring  I 
had  a  three-light  frame  (heated),  the  soil  of  which  I  knew  contained 
this  pest  owing  to  the  behavour  of  some  French  Beans  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  its  occupants.  The  soil  and  walls  were  treated  to  a 
strong  solution  of  phenyle,  the  former  being  thoionghly  saturated.  In 


However  it  maybe  some  gratification  to“W,  D.,”  it  is  very  much 
the  reverse  to  me  to  know  that  the  trial  of  the  remedies  above 
enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  boiling  water,  which  though  cleansing 
would  prove  rather  too  effectual  in  the  case  of  growing  plants,  resulted 
in  failure  both  as  preventives  or  cures .  Why?  Perhaps  Mr.  Abbey  will 
lell  us  the  materials  were  not  used  sufficiently  strong.  They  were  used 
according  to  ”  Phenyle  Adviser’s  ”  instructions.  Of  course  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  solutions  is  one  thing,  but  to  increase  by  double  the 
strength  at  one  remove,  as  “  W.  D.”  asserts  has  been  done  by  the  kainit 
solution,  a  few  snch  doublings  would  soon  lead  to  no  one  knows  where. 

"  W,  D.’s”  deduction  that  immersing  plants  in  a  1  oz.  to  the  gallon 
solution  and  applying  the  said  solution  to  plants  growing  in  borders 
and  the  open  ground  are  two  very  different  things  is,  to  my  mind  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  well  worthy  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  consideration.  We 
have  so  far  had  no  record  of  success  obtained  against  eelworms  by  the 
use  of  any  of  these  things  if  we  except  the  indirect  reference  made  by 
Mr.  Iggulden.  Someone  else  may  have  had  these  pests  ”  under  vision, 
watching  their  capers,”  and  can  tell  us  how  he  killed  them,  or  expelled 
them  from  soil  in  which  plants  were  growing  without  injuring  the 
latter.  So  far  we  have  no  substantial  record  of  this  having  been  done. 
Let  us  have  this  record  by  all  means,  and  I  for  one  will  hail  it  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  first  hailed  soluble  phenyle  with  the  thought  that 
it  would  prove  a  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  with  which  I  was  wrestling. 
—Bn  the  Sea, 
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HOME-MADE  WINES. 

{Continued  from  page  318.) 

When  all  these  have  taken  place,  then  they  slowly  decrease. 
The  liquor  diminishes  in  volume  and  weight.  It  becomes  trans¬ 
parent  ;  its  sweetness  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
vinous  taste  which  it  more  or  less  alcoholic  ;  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  complete,  and  the  liquor  is  now  called  wine. 

To  increase  or  prolong  fermentation  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
vessel  containing  the  wine  in  a  higher  temperature,  or  to  apply  by 
other  means  a  higher  temperature  to  the  wine  itself.  Of  the  latter 
appliances  the  most  usual  are  covering  the  vessel  with  blankets  or 
other  woollen  fabrics,  by  filling  stone  bottles  with  warm  water 
and  immersing  them  in  the  wine,  or  by  placing  the  vessel  near  a 
fire.  Fermentation  may  be  prolonged  by  breaking  the  head  of  the 
yeast  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  stirring  it  all  up  together 
from  time  to  time,  well  agitating  the  whole  mass  ;  and  when  the 
quantity  of  ferment  is  deficient  in  the  fruit,  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  wine,  and  stirred  in. 

To  check  fermentation  the  simplest  way  is  to  place  the  vessel 
containing  the  wine  in  a  cool  place,  thereby  reducing  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  also  removing  the  head  of  the  yeast  which  rises  to  the  surface 
in  the  fermenting  tub  ;  and  racking  the  wine  from  the  lees  either 
into  another  cask,  or  into  the  same  cask  after  being  cleansed  and 
sulphured. 

Gravity — The  Saccharoheter. 

After  the  liquor  has  been  put  into  the  fermenting  tub,  and  all 
throughout  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  density  of  the  liquor 
must  be  frequently  tested  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a 
saccharometer,  the  meaning  of  which  is  literally  a  measurer  of 
sugar.  Without  this  instrument  it  is  impossible  to  make  wine 
with  any  certainty  of  success,  for  without  it  no  one  can  tell  what 
sugar  the  fruit  contains,  what  amount  it  is  necessary  to  add,  and, 
after  fermentation  has  commenced,  what  progress  it  is  making,  and 
to  what  end. 

The  saccharometer  is  a  hollow  egg-shaped  bulb  with  a  weight 
at  the  bottom  and  a  long  stem  at  the  top,  upon  which  is  a  scale 
divided  by  marks  accompanied  by  figures.  If  this  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  the  index  will  stand 
at  o.  If  sugar  be  dissolved  in  the  water  its  density  becomes 
greater,  the  saccharometer  will  rise,  and  the  scale  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  specific  gravity  it  has  acquired.  In  like  manner,  when 
fermentation  is  going  on,  and  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquor 
is  gradually  becoming  decomposed  and  converted  into  alcohol,  the 
scale  on  the  saccharometer  will  correctly  indicate  the  progress  of 
this  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  density  of 
the  liquor.  It  is  estimated  that  every  pound  of  sugar,  according 
to  its  strength,  will  raise  the  density  35  or  36  ;  so  if  the  liquor 
when  first  tried  by  the  saccharometer  indicates  a  gravity  of  40,  the 
addition  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  (each  raising  it  35),  will  increase  it  70, 
thereby  making  the  gravity  110,  another  half-pound  would  increase 
it  17^,  and  this  with  the  other  would  raise  the  gravity  117j^. 

Again,  supposing  the  gravity  of  the  pure  juice  of  fruit  of  which 
it  is  intended  to  make  wine  stands  at  60,  and  by  the  addition  of 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  water  it  is  reduced  to  32,  then  by 
adding  2i  lbs.  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  the  gravity  would  be 
raised  to  119^,  which  is  about  the  standard  to  make  a  wine  of 
superior  quality.  Light  wines,  and  those  that  are  intended  to  be 
sparkling,  do  not  require  to  be  more  than  110. 

The  saccharometers  made  of  a  yellow  metal,  and  sold  in  a  case 
by  opticians,  are  costly  instruments  ;  but  one  made  of  glass  can  be 
bought  of  any  of  the  Italian  or  other  opticians  for  about  half-a- 
crown  or  a  few  shillings  at  the  utmost,  and  no  one  should  attempt 
to  make  wine  without  one. 

The  instrument  we  use  is  based  on  Twaddle’s  hydrometer.  This 
is  made  of  glass,  and  is  graduated  from  0  to-30,  and  each  division, 
wherever  the  scale  is  cut  by  the  liquid,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  5, 
to  get  the  specific  gravity.  For  instance,  if  the  hydrometer,  when 
placed  in  the  liquor,  indicates,  or  is  cut  at  10,  that  multiplied  by 
5  gives  50,  which  is  the  gravity  of  the  liquor.  The  half  degrees 
are  represented  by  dots,  and  each  of  these  represents  2^,  so 
that  if  the  liquor  cuts  the  acsle  at  101,  its  gravity  will  be  52^. 
The  highest  degree  on  the  scale  of  a  No.  1  Twaddle  being  24, 
this  multiplied  by  5  will  give  120  aa  the  highest  regiitering 
quantity  ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  higher  record,  this  will 
be  found  in  the  hydrometer  No.  2,  which  begins  at  25.  As  it  is 
inconvenient  to  have  two  instruments,  we  have  had  one  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Twaddle,  which  registers  up  to  30  ; 
multiplying  by  5  enables  it  to  record  a  gravity  of  150. 

These  instruments  well  packed  in  a  tin  case  can  be  obtained  for 
about  3s.  6d.,  from  Messrs.  Cetti,  opticians.  Brook  Street,  Holborn, 
London. 


Argoh  or  Crude  Tartar. 

Argol  or  crude  tartar  is  the  salt  that  is  formed  in  a  thick  crust 
in  the  large  fermenting  tubs  during  the  process  of  fermentation  of 
Grape  wine.  It  is  only  in  the  Grape  that  tartaric  acid  and  potash 
are  found,  and  these  in  combination  form  the  acid  salt  called 
bitartrate  of  potash  or  argol.  This  salt  being  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
as  fast  as  that  spirit  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar, 
the  bitartrate  of  potash  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  fermenting 
vessel  in  a  thick  crystalline  crust,  forming  this  crude  tartar.  But 
malic  acid  in  combination  with  potash,  and  which  is  met  with  in 
all  other  fruits  except  the  Grape,  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  no  such 
separation  takes  place,  and  consequently  the  malic  acid  of  all  wine* 
made  of  fruits  other  than  the  Grape  retain  the  malic  acid  in  their 
composition. 

The  advantage  of  using  this  tartar  is  that  it  communicate*  an 
agreeable  briskness  to  the  must.  It  is  also  a  great  help  to  fermen¬ 
tation,  from  the  quantity  of  natural  leaven  which  enters  into  its 
composition,  and  it  not  only  ameliorates  the  produce,  but  increases 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  and 
vegetable  extract  are  capable  of  yielding.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  to  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  in  all  processes  of  wine  making. 

Flavouring. 

When  it  is  desired  to  give  to  wines  some  particular  flavour, 
either  in  imitation  of  the  natural  flavours  which  some  wines 
possess,  or  to  communicate  some  which  are  pleasing  to  the  palates 
of  those  who  drink  the  wines,  this  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  various 
substances  by  suspending  them  in  the  cask  after  fermentation  has 
ceased.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  the  substance  in  a  long, 
narrow  muslin  bag,  with  a  pebble  in  the  bottom  to  sink  it,  which  is 
suspended  to  the  bung  by  means  of  a  string. 

One  of  the  most  usual  flavours  given  to  wines  artificially  is  that 
which  resembles  Muscat  or  Frontignan  wine.  This  is  given  by  the 
use  of  dried  Elder  flowers,  and  the  dried  tops  of  Clary,  a  kind  of 
Salvia  grown  in  herb  gardens. 

Orris  root,  which  is  the  root  of  Iris  florentina,  when  bruised 
gives  a  sweet  odour  of  Yiolets. 

The  flowers  of  the  Great  Mullein  (Verbascum  thapsus)  furni*h 
a  flavour  resembling  that  of  Tea. 

The  flowers  of  the  Lime  tree  removed  from  their  stalks  com¬ 
municate  the  odour  of  Vanilla, 

A  noyeau  flavour  is  obtained  by  bruising  bitter  Almonds  and 
suspending  them  in  the  wine,  either  by  themselves,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  other  substance*. 

A  class  of  flavours  is  got  by  the  use  of  peels  of  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  Citrons  ;  by  the  roots  and  «eeds  of  Angelica,  the  flowers  of 
Cowslip,  and  by  such  spices  a*  Cinnamon,  Mace,  and  Allspice. 

Some  flavours  are  supplied  by  tinctures,  which  are  made  by 
macerating  the  substances  in  a  jar  with  spirit  of  the  strength  of 
good  whiskey.  These  tinctures  are  preferred  by  some  as  giving  a 
finer  and  more  delicate  aroma  than  when  the  substances  themselves 
are  used.  Thus  the  tincture  of  the  fresh  stalks  of  Angelica, 
previously  blanched  in  boiling  water,  gives  a  finer  aroma  than  the 
root  or  the  seed. 

The  tincture  of  Cherry  and  Plum  kernels,  while  they  give  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter  Almonds,  is  quite  distinct  from 
them. 

The  tincture  of  the  Hop  communicates  a  pleasant  bitterness  if 
used  with  judgment.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  all  flavouring 
must  be  done  with  care  and  judgment, 

A  Model  Process. 

The  following  ij  a  model  process  of  wine-making  adapted  to 
any  kind  of  wine  made  from  fruits,  roots,  leaves,  stems,  or  sap  of 
plants.  We  will  take  Gooseberry  champagne  as  our  illustration, 
and  the  same  initruction*  given  in  this  instance  will  be  followed 
in  every  other,  except  in  ipecial  cases  which  will  be  otherwise 
described. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  a  36-galIon  cask,  sweet  and  clean, 
and  remove  the  head,  and  this  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
fermenting  tub.  It  should  have  a  false  bottom  elevated  5  or 
6  inches  from  the  bottom,  well  supported  beneath  to  resist 
pressure,  and  it  must  be  pierced  with  numerous  hole*  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter  to  allow  the  wine  to  be  separated  from 
the  must.  Between  the  true  bottom  and  the  false  one,  but  nearly 
close  to  the  former,  a  hole  must  be  pierced  to  receive  a  tap  by 
which  the  wine  is  to  be  drawn  off  when  it  is  to  be  put  into  cask.  Have 
ready  also  an  18-gallon  cask,  and  one  to  contain  2  gallon*,  both  of 
which  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  The  former  is  to  contain 
the  wine  when  made,  and  the  other  to  keep  in  reserve  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  up  the  larger  cask  as  the  wine  diminishes  by 
fermentation  or  other  loss.  It  is  presumed  that  a  thermometer 
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and  a  saccharometer  have  been  obtained  ;  the  one  to  regulate  the 
temperature,  and  the  other  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
must  when  fermentation  is  going  on. 

Gooseberry  Champagne. 

To  make  18  gallons  of  this  wine  will  require  30  gallons 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  two-thirds  ripe,  and  gathered 
perfectly  dry. 

Bruise  the  fruits  by  degrees,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  and  throw  them 
into  the  mash  tub,  adding  for  each  gallon  of  fruit  one-third  of  a 
gallon  of  water,  which  will  be  in  all  9  gallons  of  water.  The  mass 
is  then  to  be  thoroughly  stirred,  and  the  gravity  of  the  juice 
tested  by  the  saccharometer,  and  this  will  probably  be  17  or  18. 
Next  morning  let  it  be  again  well  stirred  and  the  gravity  tested  ; 
if  this  has  not  diminished,  ferment ition  has  not  yet  commenced, 
and  the  liquor  must  continue  to  remain  on  the  husks.  As  soon  as 
the  gravity  begins  to  decrease  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  fermentation 
has  begun,  and  then  the  husks  must  be  well  pressed  and  the  liquor 
strained  from  them  and  put  into  a  tub.  Two  or  three  gallons  of 
water  may  be  again  poured  over  the  husks,  and 
they  are  to  be  again  pressed  and  strained. 

This  second  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  the  former, 
and  the  whole  returned  to  the  fermenting  tub. 

The  gravity  is  again  to  be  ascertained,  and  if  it  is 
above  15°  it  must  be  reduced  to  that  standard  by 
the  addition  of  more  water.  The  gravity  is  now 
to  be  raised  to  110°  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  and 
this  will  take  little  more  than  2^  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 

The  whole  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  to  melt 
the  sugar,  and  1  lb.  of  powdered  argol  added,  when 
the  tub  is  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket. 

During  the  first  day  the  agitation  is  to  be  kept 
up  every  two  hours,  but  afterwards  only  morning 
and  evening.  All  this  time  the  liquor  must  be 
tested  by  the  saccharometer,  and  watched  till  the 
gravity  is  reduced  to  80°.  It  is  then  to  be  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  put  into  casks,  one  of 
18  gallons  and  the  other  of  2  gallons.  That  which 
is  put  into  the  latter  is  to  serve  to  keep  the  larger 
one  constantly  filled  to  the  bung-hole,  which  it 
will  require  through  the  waste  in  fermentation  and 
throwing  off  of  its  impurities.  When  fermentation 
becomes  languid,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
hissing  noise  becoming  less  distinct,  the  cask  is  to 
be  bunged  up,  and  a  wooden  vent  peg  inserted 
near  the  bunghole.  This  is  to  be  drawn  out  occa¬ 
sionally  to  let  off  any  confined  air  that  may  have 
been  generated. 

The  wine  is  to  remain  thus  in  the  cellar  all 
winter,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  fined  and 
racked  off  in  December  into  a  clean  cask  and  again 
bunged  up  close  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
it  may  be  again  fined  and  then  bottled,  the  cork* 
wired  and  the  bottles  laid  down  on  their  sides  in 
a  cool  cellar.  After  remaining  a  few  months  in 
bottle  it  will  be  found  a  fine  brisk  wine,  sparkling 
like  champagne,  though  not  quite  of  the  same 
flavour.  FIG.  68. 

Ripe  Grape  Wine.  sacch.4.rometer. 

To  every  20  lbs.  of  ripe  Grapes  take  1  gallon 
of  water.  Pick  the  Grapes  from  the  stalks  and  slightly  bruise 
them  before  throwing  them  into  the  fermenting  tub.  Then  add 
the  water  and  well  stir  the  whole,  after  which  take  out  some  of 
the  liquor  and  te*t  it  by  the  saccharometer,  making  a  note  of  the 
weight  that  is  indicated.  Next  morning  the  must  is  to  be  again 
well  stirred  and  again  weighed.  If  there  is  no  decrease  in  the 
gravity  this  operation  is  to  be  continued  morning  and  evening  till 
the  saccharometer  shows  that  the  gravity  has  fallen  and  that 
fermentation  has  taken  place.  The  liquor  is  now  to  be  drawn 
from  the  busks,  the  husks  pressed  and  again  waihed  with  water 
to  extract  any  good  that  may  be  left,  and  when  pressed  again  the 
liquor  to  be  added  to  the  former  quantity.  The  liquor  is  again 
to  be  tried  by  the  saccharometer,  and  the  weight  brought  up  to 
120  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 

The  must  is  now  left  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation, 
and  while  this  is  going  on  it  must  be  carefully  watched  and  tested 
by  the  saccharometer.  When  the  gravity  is  reduced  to  35  or  40 
it  will  then  be  a  sweet  wine  ;  but  if  it  is  required  to  be  dry  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  reduced  by  fermentation  to  15  or  20.  When 
fermentation  has  finally  subaided  the  wine  is  to  be  racked  and 
bunged  up.  This  wine  requires  to  be  kept  for  two  years  in  the 
cask,  and  it  must  be  examined  every  six  months,  when,  if  it  is 
found  to  have  shrunk,  the  loss  is  to  be  filled  up  with  spirit  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  sugar. 


Unripe  Grape  Wine, 

A  very  good  wine  can  be  made  from  Grapes  which  do  not 
attain  their  perfect  maturity  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The 
fruit  should  he  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  it  is  likely  to  derive  any 
benefit  in  the  way  of  ripening,  and  when  it  is  ready  the  bunches 
are  to  be  gathered  and  laid  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  berries. 
The  berries  are  to  be  picked  separately  from  the  stalks,  discarding 
all  that  are  in  any  way  decayed.  Measure  the  fruit  as  it  is  put 
into  the  fermenting  tub,  and  to  every  15  gallons  of  fruit  add 
1  gallon  of  soft  water.  Stir  and  bruise  the  fruit,  and  after  standing 
for  twenty-four  hours  strain  and  press  the  fruit  through  a  hair 
cloth  or  coarse  canvas  bag,  subjected  to  pressure. 

Now  test  the  liquor  by  the  saccharometer  and  bring  up  the 
gravity  to  120  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  every  pound  of  sugar 
raising  the  density  35  or  36.  Let  the  whole  be  well  stirred,  and 
add  1  oz  of  argol  to  every  3  gallons  of  must.  Stir  the  must  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  and  when  the  density  falls  to  80,  and 
the  fermentation  becomes  languid,  the  cask  is  to  be  bunged  up, 
and  the  wine  bottled  off  in  the  month  of  March  following. 


A  HARDY  PLANTSMAN  IN  IRELAND. 

{Ccnchidcd  from  page  303.) 

Glasnevin  Cemetery. 

One  coaid  hardly  be  at  Glasnevin  for  the  first  time  without  having 
a  look,  if  nothing  more,  at  the  far-famei  cemetery,  and  as  it  is  quite 
near  the  Botanic  Gardens  I  spent  a  short  time  in  this  city  of  the  tombs. 
Coming  fresh  from  bright  flowers,  emblems  though  they  are  of  the 
brevity  of  life,  is  bardly  a  preparation  for  a  visit  to  a  place  whose  very 
existence  speaks  of  sadness  and  decay.  Thus  I  can  hardly  think  that  I 
am  justified  in  saying  much  about  the  cemetery,  except  that  its  principal 
interest  lay  in  the  thought  of  the  well  known  men  who  are  interred 
there,  and  in  the  monuments  which  mark  their  resting  places.  We 
may  differ  from,  or  agree  with,  the  views  they  advocated,  but  we  cannot 
look  with  indifference  upon  their  tombs. 

Trinity  College  Gardens. 

An  unexpected  meeting  in  Glasnevin  Gardens  with  a  Glasgow  friend 
fresh  from  Bligo,  and  enthusiastic  over  the  flowers  he  had  seen  there 
led  to  my  passing  a  short  time  with  him  the  same  evening,  and  the 
next  morning  when  we  had  a  look  at  some  of  the  features  of  interest 
in  the  city,  such  as  the  Castle,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  the  various 
statues,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  and  Trinity  College.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  College  Gardens  to  keen  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  and 
found  on  my  arrival  that  Mr.  Campbell  from  St.  Anne’s,  with  his  son, 
who,  one  trusts,  may  make  as  good  a  gardener  as  his  father,  gazing 
delightedly  on  the  Water  Lilies.  In  company  we  again  explored  the 
gardens,  finding,  as  I  expected,  fresh  treasures  unseen  a  day  or  two 
before.  I  shall  not  take  up  further  space  by  telling  of  these  things, 
worthy  as  they  are  of  mention.  Two  birds’  nests  in  one  of  the  green¬ 
houses  show  how  confiding  are  the  birds  in  the  kindliness  of  the  Curator 
and  his  staff,  which  is,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  even  greater  than 
those  who  saw  the  view  of  the  Water  Lilies  and  Gunneras  in  the 
Journal  would  suppose.  There  Mr.  Burbidge  looked  quite  sportsman¬ 
like  with  his  gun,  but  the  fact  is  the  gardens  are  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  birds,  and  on  Sundays  even  the  shy  kingfisher  comes  hunting  for  the 
larva}  of  the  dragon  fly  in  the  lake. 

An  adjournment  for  lunch  was  made  to  Mr.  Burbidge’s  house,  where, 
once  more,  we  were  indebted  to  Mrs.  Burbidge’s  kindness  for  creature 
comforts  to  refresh  us  and  prepare  us  for  further  work. 

A  Run  to  Dalkey. 

The  next  proceedings  were  only  partially  in  keeping  with  a  floral 
tour,  but  a  change  is  needful  to  all,  and  a  diet  of  rock  and  border  plants, 
even  with  Water  Lilies,  Orchids,  and  numberless  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  thrown  in  by  way  of  dessert,  is  the  better  of  being  relieved  at 
times. 

Our  estimable  guide  had  planned  an  afternoon’s  relaxation,  and 
mightily  refreshed,  we  found  our  way  to  the  electric  tramway  prepared 
to  board  the  car  and  take  our  seats.  We  had,  however,  reckoned  upon  a 
quicker  start,  for  crowds  awaited  each  relay  of  cars,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  we  secured  seats.  We  did  not  weary,  as  it  was  very  amusing 
to  see  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  secure  seats,  and  to  watch  a  zealous 
official  whose  activity  seemed  boundless,  and  who  rushed  back  and 
forward  in  a  state  of  excitement  wonderful  to  behold.  Everything 
comes  to  those  who  wait,  and  at  length,  obeying  loyally  our  guardian’s 
orders,  we  rushed  and  secured  seats  for  Dalkey.  Pleasant  was  the 
journey  on  the  smooth  running  cars,  and  pleasant  was  the  scenery. 
Familiarity  with  the  sea  coast  has  not  made  me  indifferent  to  the  sea 
itself,  and  Dublin  Bay,  with  Kingston  and  the  other  places  on  the  way, 
gave  one  sufficient  to  admire.  There  was  thus  no  wearying  until  we 
were  at  the  terminus  and  mounting  Killiney  Hill  on  our  way  to  the 
Victoria  Park. 

On  our  way  up  Mr.  Burbidge  called  our  attention  to  a  little  known 
shrub,  Coronilla  arborea,  growing  in  one  of  the  gardens.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  and  grows  several  feet  high.  The  Victoria  Park  has  been  left  in 
almost  its  natural  state,  but  there  are  many  places  on  the  rocks  where 
the  addition  of  some  Aubrietias  and  other  alpines  would  add  greatly 
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to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  pretty  as  it  ia  with  its  Fuiza  growing 
vigorottsly  on  the  rougher  places.  The  park  occupies  commarding 
eminence,  overlooking  Dublin  and  Killinsy  Bays,  and  with  magnificent 
views  over  these  and  the  neighbouring  landscape.  The  afternoon  was 
a  perfect  one,  and  one  feels  it  impossible  to  endeavour  to  tell  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Bray  Head  and  the  Wicklow  Hills,  Dalkey  Island, 
H(?wth  ;  in  short,  the  country  and  sea  for  many  miles  around  were  seen 
under  conditions  which  make  a  view  like  this  fix  itself  indelibly  upon 
one’s  memory,  but  which  no  language  can  do  justice  to.  Baskin  might 
atterap*^^  it,  but  it  is  beyond  my  feeble  skill. 

Unwilling  was  the  quartette  to  leave  the  fascinating  scene,  but  at 
length  we  found  oar  way  down  by  another  route  and  proceeded  to  the 
terminus,  noticing  by  the  way  the  various  features  of  the  gardens,  and 
remarking  on  the  way  in  which  Cineraria  maritima  had  become  natu- 
ralised  on  the  rocks  at  Sorrento.  A  most  enjoyable  run  on  the  car, 
whence  many  interesting  peeps  at  the  gardens  were  obtained,  a  short 
time  spent  enjoyably  at  our  guardian’s  home,  where  the  number  of 
books  on  gardening  and  kindred  subjects  showed  how  real  is  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge’s  interest  in  his  work,  and  we  parted  after  a  day  which  shall 
remain  green  in  my  memory  while  memory  lasts. 

Homeward  Bound. 

Next  morning  Dublin  was  left  regretfully,  for  though  much  had 
been  seen  there  was  much  which  could  not  be  undertaken,  and  what  had 
been  overtaken  only  whetted  the  keenness  of  the  desire  for  more  of  the 
same.  Pleasant  had  the  daj  s  been,  and  pleasant  are  my  recollections  of 
the  old  city  by  the  Lifley,  and  of  the  more  than  kindness  received 
from  all. 

Ou  the  way  to  the  North  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  old  town  of 
Drogheda  ;  but  instead  of  going  to  see  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  horse  fair  of 
observing  Irish  ways  and  Irish  folks  under  a  different  aspect.  It  was 
something  new  to  me  to  see  so  many  donkeys  at  once.  The  poor 
animals,  of  all  ages,  were  in  great  droves,  and  it  was  rather  pleasant,  yet 
pitiful,  to  see  how  patiently  they  stood  huddled  together  awaiting  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  horses  were  good  ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
them  to  ask  their  prices,  although  curiosity  prompted  me  to  do  it  with 
regard  to  the  humbler  quadrupeds.  The  reply  given  was,  “  Shure,  ye 
can  get  them  at  anny  price.  Ye  could  get  wan  for  a  crown,  but  it 
wouldn’t  be  much  worth.”  Even  the  prospect  of  getting  a  donkey  for 
a  crown  did  not  induce  me  to  purchase,  so  I  returned  to  the  station  I 
unaccompanied  by  the  patient  but  despised  animal. 

Belfast. 

Going  north  my  interest  in  the  scenery  kept  me  from  wearying  until 
Belfast  was  reached,  and  as  there  was  some  time  to  spare  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  no  one  outside  Belfast  seemed  to 
know  anything  about.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  tram,  and  on  my 
arrival  there  I  found  that  the  place  was  undergoing  considerable 
alteration.  To  me  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  somewhat  neglected,  and 
that  it  had  fallen  into  fresh  bands,  who  had  resolved  to  put  it  into  good 
condition.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  several 
months  before  the  garden,  which  had  belonged  to  a  Society,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  City  Corporation.  New  waiting-rooms  had  been  erected 
at  the  gate,  and  the  glass  department  was  being  thoroughly  overhauled. 

In  front  of  the  conservatory  some  very  effective  beds  were  in  full 
flower.  Begonias  and  other  popular  bedding  plants  being  employed. 
There  is  no  rock  garden,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  not  yet  very  largely 
represented,  except  in  the  beds  devoted  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
natural  orders  of  plants  for  the  use  of  students.  These  beds  seemed 
overcrowded  and  too  small,  but  under  the  new  regime  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  be  taken  in  band.  I  saw  little  new  to  me  except  a  large  plant 
suitable  for  wild  gardening,  named  Achillea  macrophylla,  with  flat  heads 
of  white  flowers. 

Several  young  plants  of  modern  herbaceous  flowers  showed  that  Mr. 
McKimm,  who  is,  I  was  informed,  the  superintendent  of  the  garden,  is 
likely  to  give  this  department  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  grounds, 
which  are  not  very  large,  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  a  great  improvement  being  made  in  this  garden;  the  only  danger 
being  that  the  stereotyped  arrangements  so  common  in  most  public  parks 
may  be  followed  to  suit  the  popular  taste  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
interesting  features.  Bain  came  on  here,  and  instead  of  spending  any 
more  time  in  the  town,  I  was  glad  to  take  refuge  at  the  station  until  my 
train  started. 

There  was  little  to  note  on  the  way  from  Belfast.  The  train  was 
going  at  a  good  rate,  and  through  the  rain  little  could  be  seen,  a  glimpse 
of  the  bright  flowers  at  the  station  of  Green  Island  being  the  last  feature 
of  floral  interest  on  the  way.  Bain  fell  all  the  way  across  from  Larne  to 
Stranraer,  where  the  train  was  in  waiting.  A  good  run  to  Dumfries 
landed  us  there  about  11  p.m.,  and  I  got  to  rest,  proceeding  to  my  quiet 
home  the  next  morning.  The  farewell  to  Ireland  had  been  said,  and  the 
welcome  home  had  come. 

Thus,  too,  the  end  has  come  to  these  rotes,  which  tell  so  imperfectly 
of  some  happy  days.  Happy  they  were,  and  instructive  too.  When  my 
readers  have  a  few  days  to  spare,  wherever  they  may  be  spent,  may  they 
be  passed  as  pleasantly  and  among  such  kind  friends  as  were  mine.  To 
one  and  all  of  these  friends,  and  to  some  who  introduced  me  to  these, 
are  my  warmest  thanks  due,  We  had  no  jarring  note  in  our  meetings, 
and  the  only  regrets  I  have  are  that  through  a  clerical  error  on  an 
address  I  missed  seeing  a  gentleman  I  should  have  liked  to  have  met, 
and  that  time  did  not  permit  of  a  run  south  to  see  a  garden  at  Queens¬ 
town.  Fate  may,  however,  yet  have  these  pleasures  in  store. — S.  Aenott, 


WINTER  PRUNING. 

Orchards. — Standard  trees  are  frequently  planted  as  they  are 
received  from  nurseries,  neither  then  nor  at  any  time  afterwards  receiving 
aay  pruning.  The  consequence  is  the  trees  are  a  long  time  in  recovering 
fr  <m  the  removal,  and  eventually  grow  up  with  heads  admitting  light 
only  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  There  are,  however,  differences 
in  the  habits  of  varieties ;  some  are  of  upright,  others  of  spreading,  and  a 
few  of  semi-pendulous  growth.  Besides,  those  which  spread  have  com- 
piratively  few  branches,  so  that  daylight  has  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
trees  ;  but  other  kinds  produce  a  number  of  growths  and  have  the  head 
^o  dense  that  sunshine  is  as  practically  excluded  from  the  centre  by  the 
exterior  foliage  as  a  person  beneath  an  umbrella. 

In  a  majority  of  trees,  as  they  are  found  in  orchards,  of  what  should 
be  remunerative  there  is  a  great  void  of  suitable  sturdy  growth  for  pro¬ 
ducing  large  and  even-sized  fruit  of  the  respective  varieties,  the  best  for 
such  purpose  being  at  or  near  the  e,xtremities  of  the  branches,  the 
interior  part  of  the  trees,  or  that  not  far  removed  from  the  outside,  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  but  leaves,  if  those,  and  the  consequence  is  quite  as  much 
small  and  com;  aratively  worthless  fruit  as  of  saleable  produce. 

This  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  neglected 
orchards,  but  it  is  a  general  one,  the  trees  in  most  orchards  and  fruit 
pl»ntations  being  no  better  cared  for  than  Crab  trees  in  hedgerows,  yet 
the  owners  complain  of  foreign  competition,  clamour  for  protection,  and 
denounce  fruit  production  as  a  delusion.  No  doubt  it  is  upon  such 
liti°8  as  those  obtaining  in  the  majority  of  orchards,  laden  as  the 
tr.  es  are  with  overgrowths  of  lichen  and  moss,  cramfull  of  dead  and 
dwindling  twigs,  gummed,  cankered  in  branch  and  limb  and  stem,  and 
loaded  with  things  vile  in  the  shape  of  fungi  and  insects. 

In  orchard  and  standard  trees  generally  is  seen  the  acme  of  the 
extension  system,  which  is  successful  or  otherwise  on  trees  on  either  the 
free  or  dwarflng  stock  (to  which  the  system  has  been  extended,  for  it  is 
merely  the  orchard  plan  over  again)  as  they  are  furnished  with  stout 
bearing  wood,  and  the  sun  shining  between  the  branches.  To  secure 
this  some  pruning  is  necessary,  primarily  that  of  shaping,  and  afterwards 
such  manipulation  as  will  continue  the  desired  form  with  all  branches 
so  disposed  as  to  derive  greatest  benefit  from  sun  and  air.  This  does  not 
entail  much  labour  provided  it  is  continued  each  year  from  the  planting, 
irregular  growth  being  shortened  in  order  to  secure  symmetry  and 
branching  at  the  required  place,  thinning  where  too  crowded  or  likely  to 
become  so,  and  keeping  the  branches  from  interlocking  and  crossing 
each  other,  withal  having  the  main  branches  to  form  them  so  far  apart 
as  to  admit  the  body  of  a  person  between  them.  If  this  were  attended  to 
trees  would  come  into  bearing  much  earlier  and  continue  productive  for 
many  years. 

The  foregoing  is  all  we  mean  by  winter  pruning  orchard  trees,  or 
even  plantation  on  either  free  or  dwarfing  stocks.  The  best  time  to 
attend  to  such  matters  is  the  early  part  of  July,  then  the  growths  left 
get  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and 
the  trees  profit  accordingly  in  the  formation  of  spurs,  development  of 
the  buds,  and  general  solidification  of  growth.  But  summer  pruning,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  tree,  for,  as- 
in  the  case  of  the  Cherry,  there  are  spores  of  parat-ites  about  that  are 
waiting  to  gain  an  access  into  the  tissues,  and  can  only  do  so  through  a 
wound.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  gumming,  hence  the  pruning  of 
Cherries  is  always  best  done  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and  early 
winter  pruning  is  preferable  in  all  cases  of  regulating  young  growths  to 
later.  There  is  then  no  danger  of  the  wound  being  gorged  with  sap  so 
as  to  prevent  its  healing,  the  surface  soon  becomes  dry,  and  therefore  is 
practically  proof  against  frost  causing  dying  back. 

When  orchard  trees  or  any  others  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  become  mere  thickets,  producing  fruit  little  better  than 
Crabs  in  either  size  or  value  for  use,  the  labour  is  considerable  and  the 
after  results  uncertain,  as  when  overdone  the  trimming  is  followed  by 
an  exuberance  of  sappy  and  close-growing  shoots,  which  does  not  improve 
matters.  There  are,  however,  many  old  trees  that  may  be  restored  to 
profitable  production  by  a  judicious  pruning  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
say  this  time,  for  it  is  always  better  to  see  what  should  come  off  when 
the  trees  are  in  leaf  that  when  they  are  leafless.  About  dead  wood  and 
twigs  there  can  be  no  cavil,  but  begin  with  them  and  see  what  a 
difference  it  makes  in  admitting  air,  if  not  light,  to  the  living  parts. 
Follow  that  up  by  thinning  where  there  is  most  crowding,  and  if  that 
be  sufficient  to  let  a  fair  amount  of  light  into  the  tree,  every  part  of  the 
living  spurs  receiving  an  equal  share,  as  they  will  if  the  hand  can  be  got 
between  them,  do  no  more  for  that  season.  Spurs  may  be  thinned 
where  too  crowded,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily 
broken  off  close  to  the  branch,  so  that  there  is  little  need  for  the  knife 
or  other  pruning  instrument. 

In  extreme  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  saw  for  cutting  out 
branches.  This  should  have  small  teeth  and  be  thin  so  as  to  make  as 
smooth  a  cut  as  possible.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  to  the  branch 
whence  the  part  removed  proceeds,  and  in  thinning  the  outer 
branches  make  a  point  of  doing  it  at  a  fork,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  stump 
to  produce  useless  spray.  Avoid  overdoing  the  thinning,  but  let  day¬ 
light  into  the  tree  and  let  the  parts  left  be  as  evenly  disposed  as 
possible.  If  the  pruning  be  done  with  care  there  will  not  be  any 
rending  of  the  bark  beyond  the  wounds,  and  these,  if  made  with  a  thin 
saw  with  small  teeth,  will  be  smooth  enough  for  painting  over  with  a 
suitable  substance  without  any  thinning  or  paring  smooth. 

Large  wounds  may  be  coated  with  gas  tar,  taking  care  to  confine  it 
to  the  wound  and  not  smear  it  on  living  bark,  especially  smooth.  Suffice 
if  the  wood  receive  an  even  coat  of  the  tar.  It  will  sink  into  the  wood 
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€0  far  as  the  cells  are  ruptured  and  the  parts  dry,  presenting  a  barrier 
through  which  no  fungal  spore  will  pash  its  germinal  tube.  For  lesser 
wounds,  or  all  for  that  matter,  a  coating  of  Stockholm  tar  thinned  with 
petroleum  to  the  consistency  of  paint  and  applied  with  a  brush  answers 
perfectly  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  preservative  of  wood  or  timber  from  the 
entrance  into  it  fungal  germs,  which  cause  it  to  rot.  About 
three  parts  Stockholm  tar  and  one  part  petroleum  form  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistence  for  wounds,  and  one  part  petroleum  to  four  of  Stockholm  tar 
for  timber.  Whether  applied  to  wounds  or  timber  these  must  be  dry. 
It  does  not  injure  living  bark  unles?  soft  and  young,  therefore  may  be 
used  for  dressing  wounds  caused  by  canker  fungus,  which  it  will  destroy, 
as  the  mycelium  is  not  deeply  seated,  and  enough  of  the  tar  and 
petroleum  composition  is  absorbed  by  the  wood  to  reach  it  and 
deitroy  it. 

It  is  equally  efficacious  for  destroying  American  blight,  brushing  it 
well  into  the  excrescences,  and  to  be  eflEeotual  every  part  must  le  reached 
where  the  pest  harbours.  When  applied  to  the  woodwork  of  houses, 
stages  and  cutting  boxes,  it  does  not  give  off  any  fumes  injarious  to 
plants,  being  unlike  gas  tar  aud  creosote  in  those  respects.  Stockholm 
tar  thinned  with  linseed  oil  also  answers  well  for  dressing  wounds, 
drying  better,  hence  some  prefer  it  for  woodwork,  especially  oak  palings, 
as  the  colour  is  darker,  that  of  Stockholm  tar  and  petroleum  being  a 
somewhat  light  brown.  For  woodwork  two  coats  are  necessary.  Either 
will  take  the  usual  oil  paints.  For  priming  wood  they  are  first  rate 
and  coming  into  use  extensively,  especially  for  palings  In  fungicidal 
value  they  far  excel  the  usual  paints,  but  are  not  by  any  means  new, 
especially  the  tar  and  linseed  oil,  which  has  been  in  use  half  a  century 
or  more,  and  the  others  for  more  than  half  of  that  period. 

In  the  case  of  wounds  caused  by  canker  fungus,  bruises,  or  other 
cause,  once  brushing  out  with  the  Stockholm  tar  and  petroleum  paint, 
and  afterwards  using  a  clay  pigment,  either  with  or  without  soluble 
petroleum,  encourages  the  growth  of  new  bark  over  the  wood,  and  the 
part  is  sooner  grown  over.  Badly  cankered  parts  are,  however,  best  cut 
away  when  they  can  be  spared,  and  remember  that  neither  the  pruning 
nor  any  sort  of  pigment  will  be  of  much  benefit  unless  the  soil  is  charged 
with  wholesome  food.  Taking  all  from  and  putting  nothing  on  the  land 
is  sure  to  result  in  poverty,  and  an  ill-thriven  tree  has  little  chance 
against  its  enemies  :  therefore  do  not  take  the  trimmings  off  or  only  to 
burn  them  safely,  taking  care  to  return  the  ashes,  scattering  them 
evenly.  If  there  are  cesspools  that  contain  rich  stuft  from  animals,  as 
it  runs  away  from  farmyards  and  seen  in  ditches  like  colour  of  porter, 
give  each  square  rod  about  half  a  ton.  Tuis  costs  nothing  but  the  labour, 
and  is  oftener  wasted  than  otherwise.  Basic  slag  phosphate  is  a  cheap 
means  of  supplying  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  with  other  elements  found 
in  fruits.  Haifa  ton  maybe  applied  per  acre,  and  5  cwt.  of  kainit, 
which  supplies  potash,  magnesia,  soda  and  chlorine,  with  sulphur. 

This  is  a  strong  dose,  but  the  case  is  a  bad  one,  and  requires  drastic 
treatment.  The  materials,  however,  are  cheap,  costing  about  £3  per 
acre,  including  labour.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
insect  that  can  live  in  such  treated  soil,  and  that  is  what  we  are  aiming 
at,  as  well  as  enriching  the  soil,  which  will  not  need  anjthing  in  the 
spring,  as  the  liquid  manure  put  on  in  autumn  or  winter  as  available 
will  supply  the  requisite  and  costly  nitrogen,  so  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  means 
keeping  money  in  the  pocket. 

The  procedure  proposed  is  all  that  can  be  done  until  the  leaves  are 
all  off,  then  measures  can  be  taken  against  pests  on  the  trees.  Foremost 
is  the  good  old  plan  of  using  what  we  call  quicklime — that  is,  slaked. 
Let  the  lime  be  freshly  burned,  and  use  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  a  fine  powder.  Then,  choosing  a  day 
when  the  trees  are  damp  dust  the  quicklime  over  them,  this  being  easily 
effected  by  means  of  a  coarse  bag  mounted  on  a  pole,  using  a  ladder.  Do 
it  thoroughly,  no  half  measures  are  of  any  use,  and  when  the  tops  have 
been  done  form  a  whitewash  of  the  lime  and  apply  it  to  the 
trunk  and  large  limbs,  coating  them  as  thoroughly  as  a  wall.  This  will 
make  an  end  of  lichen  and  moss,  eggs  of  insects,  addling  them  as  it  does 
those  of  hens,  codlin  moth  caterpillars  in  their  cocoons,  and  every  other 
pest  it  encompasses  or  coats.  All  the  fine  theories  about  eggs  of 
insects  or  the  perfect  creatures,  or  even  tbeir  larvas,  being  difficult  to 
destroy  is  literature,  not  natural  history.  The  thing  is  to  do  it  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  it  in  the  way  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Lime  is  of  this  nature — the  oldest  of  all  fungicides  and  insecticides, 
and  still  unbeaten. 

Second  is  the  almost  equally  ancient  salt  wash,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  keeps  eggs  so  well  that  they  never  hatch.  It  should  be  so  strong 
as  to  float  an  egg  perpendicular  in  it,  not  on  it,  and  be  sprayed  on  the 
trees  while  they  are  dry,  moistening  them  evenly  all  over.  Then  wash 
the  trunks  and  large  limbs,  not  letting  the  solution  run  down  so  as  to 
soak  the  soil  about  the  roots,  yet  reaching  into  every  crack,  bole,  and 
crevice.  This  will  destroy  lichen  and  moss,  eggs  of  insects,  larvje,  pupae, 
imago.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  manurial  nature,  and  it  hinders 
rather  than  makes  plants  grow,  always  excepting  the  Cabbage  tribe  and 
other  lovers  of  salt ;  but  the  chlorine  is  useful  as  enabling  the  plants  to 
resist  its  enemies. 

Third  is  the  Coates’  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  commercial  potash 
(pearlash),  J  lb.  each,  and  6  gallons  of  water.  This  is  sprayed  on  whilst 
the  trees  are  dry,  making  them  wet  in  every  part,  then  it  destroys  lichen 
and  moss,  eggs  of  insects,  and  everything  in  that  way  it  gets  on,  bringing 
off  all  overgrowths,  and  leaving  the  bark  quite  clean  and  bright.  The 
potash  has  considerable  value  as  manure,  and  as  it  does  not  pass  off  in 
the  air  must  get  into  the  soil  and  prove  beneficial.  It  is  the  cleanest  of 
the  three,  though  not  much  bet’er  than  salt  solution  in  that  respect,  and 


all  should  be  applied  whilst  the  trees  are  completely  dormant,  and  on 
account  of  the  •  winter  and  other  moths  depositing  their  eggs  on  trees 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  the  treatment  is  generally  deferred 
until  the  turn  of  the  days,  especially  with  the  caustic  soda  and  pearlash 
wash.  Spraying  high  trees,  however,  is  no  light  matter,  but  an  expensive 
process  in  labour  as  well  as  material,  therefore  we  advise  the  lime  and 
sticky  banding  for  orchard  trees,  putting  on  a  good  band  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  a  second  just  below  the  lowest  branches  on  the 
trunk.  Tbe  moths  have  put  in  appearance  some  time  ago,  and  they  will 
keep  on,  one  or  another  of  them,  until  December  or  later,  so  that  waiters 
for  one  thing  to  ba  effected  lose  much  in  other  ways,  therefore  use  the 
bands,  and  when  the  leaves  are  all  off  apply  the  lime. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.! 


THE  “YATES  THOMPSON  CONSERVATORY”  AT 

LIVERPOOL. 

the  occasion  of  tbe  presentation  of  the  splendid  conservatory  to 
the  City  of  Liverpool  by  the  donor  whose  name  it  will  worthily  bear, 
speeches  were  delivered  which  bad  the  right  ring  in  them,  and  were  so 
suggestive  that  tie  purport  of  two  of  them  will  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
these  pages. 

Mr,  Yates  Thompson  said  his  connection  with  Liverpool  parks 
went  back  a  long  way.  His  esteemed  relative  Mr.  Richard  Vaughan 
Yates  souoe  fifty  years  ago  started  the  idea  of  a  semi-public  park 
which  at  that  time  was  quite  novel.  He  was  before  his  age,  but  had 
the  audacity  to  create  Prince’s  Park,  and  to  arrange  it  under  a  trust,  on 
a  system  which  had  gone  on  to  this  day,  and  which  would  go  on  until 
the  park  was  merged  in  the  other  parks  of  the  city.  Thereby  he  set  an 
example  not  only  to  Liverpool,  but  to  all  tbe  country. 

But  while  the, general  public,  here  and  elsewhere,  responded  to  the 
idea  of  public  parks,  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  climate  was 
rainy,  that  the  winters  were  cold,  and  that  it  was  a  qualified  benefit  to 
give  people  a  park  unless  they  gave  them  shelter  into  which  they  might 
run  when  it  rained,  and  where  they  might  see  the  beauties  of  exotic 
cultivation  for  their  instruction  and  edification.  “  He  who  loves  a  garden 
loves  the  greenhouse  too”  was  the  motto  he  proposed  to  attach  in  some 
form  to  the  new  building.  He  hoped  that  just  as  in  the  last  century 
the  system  of  public  parks  had  extended  all  over  the  country,  so  in  the 
next  half  century  a  system  of  winter  gardens  attached  to  public  parks, 

I  and  supported  by  tbe  town  as  shelters  for  the  people,  might  also  be 
widely  extended,  and  that  the  humble  edifice  that  he  had  given  might 
be  the  precursor  of  many  such  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  I’'ate8  Thompson  spoke  of’  the  assistance  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Mayor  Watts,  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  city  authorities 
in  its  erection,  by  giving  him  a  splendid  site  and  a  free  hand,  and  he 
could  not  too  warmly  express  his  thanks  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur  of  Edinburgh,  for  their  splendid  work,  and  for  tbe 
fact  that  they  had  done  what  few  builders  did — namely,  keep  within 
tbeir  estimate.  (Laughter.)  He  had  to  thank  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
who  had  supplied  a  collection  of  plants  which  took  high  rank  ;  and  Mr. 
Starkie,  gardener  ;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  the  Park’s  Superintendent,  whose 
aid  had  been  continuous,  thoughtful,  and  sympathetic. 

He  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Dyer  of  Kew  had  pronounced  it  the 
smartest  conservatory  in  the  world,  his  only  criticism  being  that  the 
pathway  was  rather  too  wide,  but  that  was  from  a  botanist’s  point  of 
view.  (Laughter.)  Their  idea  was  to  give  people  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  walk  about  and  shelter  in  times  of  rains  and  tempests.  He 
hoped  in  time  to  modify  the  extreme  width  by  the  addition  of  statues, 
as  he  thought  that  a  conservatory  was  a  very  good  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary. 

He  intended  to  put  on  the  pedestals  outside  the  building  statues  or 
eight  of  the  principal  men  who  had  helped  the  science  of  botany, 
horticulture,  and  landscape  gardening.  He  had  only  got  one  as  yet,  and 
it  was  that  of  John  Parkinson,  who,  in  the  time  of  James  I,,  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  ever  appreciated  flowers  in  a  garden,  as  compared 
with  herbs  and  plants  connected  with  medicine.  The  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  than  whom  no  one  more  distinguished  in  public  service 
had  ever  occupied  the  position,  had  lent  eAat  to  their  proceedings  that 
day,  and.  he  (Mr.  Yates  Thompson)  now  formally  presented  the  building 
to  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  through  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  said  be  found  a  difficulty 
in  expressing  the  deep  gra’itude  which  they  all  as  citizens  of  Liver¬ 
pool  felt  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates-Thompson  for  the  magnificent  gift 
which  they  had  presented  to  the  city.  He  spoke  also  for  those  who  in 
future  time  would  look  at  the  building  as  a  monument  of  how  pleasant 
things  could  be  brought  to  the  eye,  how  botany  could  be  studied,  and 
how  flowers  could  be  cultivated,  under  conditions  more  favourable 
perhaps  than  those  which  our  natural  climate  would  lend  to  them; 
Tbe  conservatory  would  not  only  be  a  cherished  landmark  but  a  guide 
pointing  the  way  which  it  might  be  hoped  other  citizjna  would  follow. 
They  had  a  good  object  lesson,  and  more  than  that  they  had  the 
example  of  a  noble  citizen  who  was  willing  to  present  that  great  and 
splendid  gift  for  the  delectation  of  the  public.  He  had  to  ask  the 
donor  to  allow  his  nami  to  be  associated  with  it,  so  that  it  might 
never  be  forgotten. 

A  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  house  itself.  The  building 
is  a  huge  octagon  of  iron  and  glass  work  on  a  Peterhead  granite 
foundation,  with  eight  projecting  pedestals.  The  roof  rises  by 
pleasing  gradation  of  slopes  to  a  central  point,  above  which  is  a 
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handsome  vane  representing  an  ancient  galley.  There  are  foar  wide 
entrances,  the  heating  arrangements  are  very  complete,  and  the 
smoke  will  not  interfere  with  either  the  beaaty  of  the  structure  or 
health  of  the  plants.  Being  erected  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the 
park,  the  building  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  Superintendent,  has  recommended  a  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  to  superintend  the 
new  house,  and  he  has  been  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Curporation. 


Events  of  the  Week.— There  is  a  lull  in  the  flow  of  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  there  is  none  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  any  importance 
during  the  coming  week.  After  that,  however,  the  rush  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  shows  will  be  on,  when  growers  will  be  busy  for  several  weeks. 

- Weatheb  in  London. — Terrific  storms  of  wind  and  rain  have 

passed  over  the  metropolis  during  the  past  few  days.  The  rains  have 
not  been  quite  incessant,  but  the  showers  have  been  frequent  and  heavy. 
On  Sunday  a  few  flakes  of  snow  were  observed  to  fall  in  a  northern 
suburb,  but  this  was  not  general .  On  Tuesday  the  air  was  clear,  sharp, 
and  frosty. 

-  Weathee  in  the  Noeth.— Following  the  gale  and  heavy 

rains  of  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  the  weather  took  a  decidedly 
wintry  turn.  Sleety  showers  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
and  on  Sunday  all  the  surrounding  hills  showed  a  heavy  covering  of 
snow,  with  4°  of  frost.  On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  dense  rime,  and 
8°  of  frost  were  registered. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire, 

-  Sussex  Ceops. — In  Sussex,  and  I  think  in  the  southern 

counties  generally,  we  have  at  last  had  rain  in  abundance.  fJnfortu- 
nate’y,  it  has  been  accompanied  with  high  winds  that  have  done 
much  damage  in  orchards,  bringing  down  fruit  prematurely,  and  also 
in  kitchen  gardens  and  flower  borders.  We  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
about  autumn  crops  as  a  correspondent  in  last  week’s  Journal.  With 
the  sunless  wet  weather  they  make  remarkably  little  progress.  The 
rair,  however,  will  have  come  in  time  to  help  fruit  trees  for  another 
year.  These  have  not  lad  enough  since  last  December. — B.  I. 

- Eecoed  Vegetable  Geowing. — It  ii  interesting  to  read  the 

records  of  various  vegetables  grown,  and  will  become  in  time  things  to 
tabulate,  as  is  done  in  various  sports,  when  reference  can  be  made  to 
them  at  any  time.  This  season  a  student  of  mine  in  a  village  class  at 
Niton,  T.W.,  had  a  Potato  (Reading  Giant)  weighing  2  lbs.  6  ozs ;  and 
at  the  local  summer  show  he  staged  twelve  tubers  of  Sutton’s  Satis¬ 
faction  averaging  over  1  lb.  each.  It  would  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers  if  you  could  give  the  records  of  the  various  vegetables  grown, 
with  the  grower’s  name,  variety,  year  in  which  grown,  and  any  other 
particulars. — S.  H. 

-  The  Wolveehampton  Floeae  Fete.-«A  copy  of  the 

balance-sheet,  giving  a  general  statement  of  accounts,  has  reached  us, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  year’s  profits  exceed  the  average  of 
the  preceding  seven  years.  The  reserve  fund  has  been  strengthened, 
while  a  bandstand,  fountain,  and  seats  have  been  presented  out  of  the 
current  account  to  the  new  East  Park  that  was  recently  opened  by  the 
Mayor  ;  while  out  of  the  general  revenue  upwards  of  £1000  have  been 
paid  on  account  of  the  new  conservatory  in  the  West  Park.  Nearly 
£1700  have  been  given  for  public  purposes,  and  a  balance  of  upwards  of 
£1800  remains  for  future  campaigns.  Wolverhampton  has  done  well  1 

-  Death  of  a  Royal  Gaedeneb. — We  learn  with  regret  that 

after  upwards  of  forty  years’  service  as  head  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at 
Balmoral,  Mr.  William  Paterson  died  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  Daisy 
Cottage,  Balmoral,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two.  In  1847  Mr.  Paterson 
was  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  at  the  old  castle  of 
Balmoral,  which  occupied  a  site  not  far  from  the  present  stately  pile. 
Only  three  days  after  Mr.  Paterson’s  appointment  Sir  Robert  died,  and 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  then  took  over  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  on 
the  expiry  of  which  she  purchased  the  Balmoral  estate.  It  was  at 
Martinmas,  1847,  that  Mr.  Paterson  went  to  Balmoral,  and  in  August  of 
the  following  year  he  was  formally  appointed  to  the  position  from  which 
he  retired  on  a  pension  in  1892  in  consequence  of  declining  health.  Her 
Majesty  attended  the  funeral. 


-  Heavy  Potato, — Can  anyone  inform  me  through  the  medium 

of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Potato  on 
record,  as  I  have  in  my  possession  a  Magnum  Bonum  Potato  which 
weighs  4  lbs.  1  oz.  — P. 

-  Cokebction. — At  the  fruit  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,. 

October  1st,  2nd,  and  .Srd,  Class  129,  for  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  the 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mancey  ;  not  Manning,  as  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  &c. — W.  Mancey. 

-  The  New  Dwaef  Sweet  Pe.v.— The  Rev.  David  R.  William¬ 
son  writes:  —  “As  I  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
inaccuracy,  especially  when  it  is  connected  with  my  own  compositions, 
I  write  at  once  to  say  that  in  the  paragraph  (page  325)  upon  the 
unfortunate  Cupid  ‘  Loi’an  House  ’  has  been  misprinted  for  Logan 
House,’’ 

-  Gaedening  Appointments. — Mr.  John  Harris  has  been 

appointed  head  gardener  to  F.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Maer,  Newcastle, 
Staffs.  Wm.  H,  Thomas  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
D.  Marriage,  Esq.,  The  Street,  Chorley,  Lancs.  Mr.  J.  Balmforth  has- 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,, 
Bishopscourt,  Kirkmichael,  Isle  of  Man. 

-  A  New  College. — The  new  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

College,  which  has  just  been  established  at  Holmes  Chapel  by  the 
Cheshire  County  Council  at  the  cost  of  £10,000,  was  opened  recently  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  pupils  will  receive  a  sound  technical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  complete  course  extending  over  three 
years.  The  work  of  the  new  college  is  exciting  much  interest  amongst 
the  farmers.  No  pupil  is  taken  for  less  than  a  year. 

-  The  Hessle  Gaedenees’  Mutual  Impeovement  Society. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Parish  School  Room 
on  Tuesday,  October  6th,  when  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Lyon  on 
“  Essay  Writing  by  Young  Gardeners.’’  The  lecturer  being  blind  had 
to  trust  entirely  to  his  memory,  and  his  lecture  proved  that  he  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time  before  the  unfortunate  calamity  occurred 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  Mr.  Lyon  gave  some  practical  advice, 
which  all  young  gardeners  would  do  well  to  follow,  and  which  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  many  who  are  no  longer  young.  The  under 
gardeners  and  foremen  of  the  Society  will  this  year  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  their  powers  of  essay  writing,  as  it  has  been  decided  to- 
offer  prizes  for  the  two  best  essays,  independent  of  the  papers  making 
up  the  syllabus.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Society,  including  a  new  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Barker  having 
been  appointed  to  that  post  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Geo.  Page. 
— F.  L.  T. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  ordinary  weekly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  held  on  Saturday,  the 
Srd  inst,,  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  presided,  and  Mr.  W.  Lockwood  occupied 
the  vice-chair.  Mr.  T.  Pitts  of  Stanley,  formerly  gardener  to  Mr, 
D.  B.  Kendell,  J.P.,  of  Thornhill  House,  Walton,  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  “The  Eacharis.”  Mr.  Pitts,  who  spoke  fluently  without  the 
assistance  of  any  notes  or  memoranda,  treated  his  subject  in  a  thorough 
and  able  manner,  and  imparted  much  valuable  information  to  his 
hearers  about  the  Eacharis  Lily,  a  bulb  which  he  used  to  grow  with 
great  success.  He  said  the  Eacharis  is  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Amazon,  and  is  a  moisture-loving  plant  with  a  fl.eshy  root,  and  its 
lovely  white  blooms  are  much  admired  and  very  useful.  He  had- 
bloomed  the  Eucharis  three  times  in  fourteen  months,  but  if  not 
properly  treated  they  would  have  some  difficulty  in  blooming  it  once  a 
year.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  turf  and  peat  with 
a  good  mixture  of  silver  sand,  and  rough  sandstone  broken  up  to  about 
the  size  of  walnuts.  The  Eucharis  was  a  stove  plant,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  80°.  It  loved  plenty  of  water,  but 
it  did  not  like  removing  too  frequently  ;  it  should  be  kept  in  the  same- 
pots  for  about  two  years.  Sometimes  the  plants  were  aflfected  by  the 
mealy  bug,  which  could  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  syringing  them  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  and  water.  If  syringing  was  carried  out  once  a 
week  or  once  every  ten  days  the  plants  would  not  be  troubled  with  the 
red  spider.  He  had  heard  complaints  about  the  plants  being  attacked 
by  Eucharis  mites,  and  he  believed  that  was  the  result  of  neglect  and 
stagnation.  The  flowers  of  the  Eacharis  always  commanded  a  sale  as 
useful  alike  for  christenings,  marriages,  deaths,  and  other  occasions. 
After  the  plants  had  bloomed  the  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  f 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  drying  them  off  j  he  simply  placed  them  in  a- 
lower  temperature  for  about  six  weeks,  and  that  served  as  the  resting 
period. 
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-  iKOPyEOLUM  SPECIOSUM.— If  "  D.,  Beal,"  will  plant  his 

Tropaeolum  speciosum  to  the  north  I  think  he  may  be  more  successful. 
In  this  neighbourhood  it  grows  fairly  well,  but  only  on  a  north  wal^ 
against  a  wire  netting.— Marianne  Pollock,  Bagshot. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  West  op  Scotland.— The  weather 

here  daring  the  whole  of  September  has  been  of  the  most  wretched 
description*  We  had  rain  on  eighteen  days,  and  most  of  the  month  high 
winds  prevailed.  October  does  not  improve  the  prospect,  for  we  have 
not  yet  had  one  fine  day,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  a  gale  nearly 
the  whole  time.  Dahliai  and  Chrysanthemums  have  suffered  very  much. 
No  frost  yet. — S.  J. 

Sussex  Rainfall. — The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  for  September  was  5-81  inches,  being  2-68  inches  above 
the  average.  Total  for  the  year  up  to  date,  16  13  inches.  The  heaviest 
fall  was  0'89  inch  on  the  21th.  Rain  fell  on  twenty-three  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  71°  on  the  8th ;  the  minimum,  38°,  on  the 
2l8t.  Mean  maximum,  63'25°  ;  mean  minimum,  4912° ;  mean  tempe¬ 
rature,  o6’18°,  which  is  0  51°  below  the  average. —  R.  I. 

-  Heavy  Snow  in  the  Lake  District.- A  heavy  fall  of 

snow  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake  district  during  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning,  and  not  only  were  the  moantains  covered, 
but  there  was  a  greater  depth  in  the  vales  than  at  any  time  daring  last 
winter.  Trees  almost  in  full  foliage  were  white  with  snow,  and  hay 
and  corn,  some  still  ancut  in  the  fields,  presented  a  sight,  the  like  of 
which  probably  has  not  been  witnessed  in  living  memory. 

-  September  Weather  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop.— 

Mean  temperature,  55  6°.  Maximum  in  the  screen,  69-1°  on  the  13th  ; 
minimum  in  the  screen,  33’9°  on  the  21st ;  minimum  on  the  grass,  29  1° 
on  the  21st.  Sunshine,  sixty-five  hours,  or  17  per  cent,  of  stheSpossible 

duration.  Rainfall  :  4-26  inches  of  rain  fell  on  twenty-three]  days.  A 

very  dull,  wet,  and  stormy  month,  with  one  slight  frost  on  grass,  and  a 
complete  absence  of  fine  weather. — J.  Mallender. 

'  The  Weather  in  Isle  of  Wight.— The  elements  are  still 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  wind  and  rain  daily,  the  former  with  such 
terrific  force  as  to  uproot  trees,  lower  hoardings  to  the  ground,  and 
shake  the  houses,  both  glass  and  brick,  so  as  to  disturb  the^slumbers 
of  the  occupants.  Gardens  which  a  few  weeks  ago  looked  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  have  a  very  dilapidated  appearance.  Kidney  Beans  in 
promising  condition  have  been  so  battered  that  not  a  leaf  is  left  on  them. 
Tomatoes  with  excellent  crops  of  fruit  are  strewn  all  overjthe  place, 
Chrysanthemums  laid  as  flat  as  a  “pancake,”  with  leaves  ;asj black  as 
soot,  bedding  plants  have  a  forlorn  appearance.  What  an  unusual  state 
of  things  for  the  Garden  Isle  I  The  “  visitors  ”  have  departed,  as  the 
majority  of  them  find  more  comfort  at  home  than  in  other  people’s 
houses,  and  we  have  to  suffer  the  loss. — S.  H. 

Weather  in  South  Wales. — The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month  Sunshine,  forty-two  hours 
fifty  minutes.  There  were  twelve  sunless  days  j  the  greatest  amount 
was  five  hours  on  the  lOtL.  Thera  was  less  than  three  hours  of  sunshine 
on  ten  days.  Total  rainfall,  9  13  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty-six  days, 
leaving  only  tour  days  without  rain.  The  greatest  fall  was  on  the  24th! 
1-95,  being  followed  on  the  17th  by  M4  inch,  the  total  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  eight  months  being  18-83  inches.  The  wind  was  in  the  W.  and 
6.W.  on  twenty-one  days.  There  were  very  strong  winds  throughout 
the  month,  developing  into  very  strong  gales  on  the  26th  and  27th,  doing 
a  great  amount  of  damage,  especially  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums, 
some  plants  being  stripped  of  every  leaf,  and  only  the  bud  being  left  on 
the  top,  and  a  great  number  of  plants  were  totally  destroyed.— 
W .  Mabbott,  Gwernllwyn  Mouse,  Bowlais. 

-  Early  Winter. — The  exceptiouil  character  of  the  weatker 

experienced  in  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  inst.  may  be  best  judged  from  the 
facts  that  only  thrice  during  the  p  ist  126  years  has  snow  fallen  so  early 
in  the  season.  The  following  statement  includes  every  entry  of  snow 
as  early  as  October  10th  : — 


1817,  October  1  .  Slight  snow  showers. 

1852,  October  8  .  Snow  shower  in  morning. 

1888,  October  4  .  Hail,  sleet,  and  snow. 

1896,  October  10  .  Sleet  and  snow  after  4  p.m. 


Taking  the  average  of  the  past  century  and  a  quarter,  the  date  of  first 
snowfall  works  out — November  24th,  the  earliest  appearance  of  winter 
occurring  in  1817,  when  snow  fell  on  October  Ist.  In  the  winter  of 
1857-58  the  first  snow  fell  on  January  3 Ist  of  the  latter  year,  the  season 
being  abnormally  mild  till  the  middle  of  February.— I  am,  icc., 

R.  C,  Mossman.— (“Scotsman”).  ' 


-  September  Weather  at  Bath. — I  am  looking  forward  to 

the  published  accounts  of  the  rainfall  for  September  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Rain  has  fallen  here  on  twenty-four  days.  On  seven 
days  the  fall  averaged  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  each  day,  in¬ 
cluding  a  fall  of  1'13  inch  on  the  24th,  making  for  the  month  a  total 
fall  of  7-78.  It  was  only  after  the  heavy  rain  and  strong  wind  on  the 
24th  that  the  springs  and  the  brook  showed  any  improvement.  Now 
the  fields  are  beautifully  green,  while  the  trees  have  put  on  their 
autumn  tints. — J.  M.,  Camerton. 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month. — September  was  remarkable  for 

six  consecutive  sunless  days  at  the  commencement,  and  for  the  heavy 
rainfall,  which  makes  it  the  wettest  September  since  1883.  The  wind 
was  in  a  southerly  direction  twenty  days.  Total  rainfall  4’15  inches, 
which  fell  on  twenty-seven  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  0  68  inch 
on  the  24tb.  Barometer,  highest  reading,  30*268  on  the  30th  at  9  P.M.; 
lowest,  28*470  on  the  25th  at  9  A.M.  Thermometers,  highest  in  the 
shade,  69  5°  on  the  11th  ;  lowest,  35°  on  the  2l8t.  Mean  of  daily  maxima 
62*38°  ;  mean  of  daily  minima  49  46°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month 
56*92°.  Lowest  on  the  grass,  32®  on  the  2l9t ;  highest  in  the  sun,  125° 
on  the  9th.  Mean  of  the  earth  at  3  feet  56*43°  Total  sunshine 
ninety-two  hours  forty-five  minutes.  We  had  seven  sunless  days. — 
W.  H.  Divers. 

-  Apple  Grovting. — Through  New  York  State  this  is  quite  an 

industry,  and  with  good  management,  paying  attention  to  the  trees,  and 
growing  suitable  varieties  for  shipping,  is  successful.  Planting  an 
orchard  and  keeping  it  in  good  shape  means  a  great  amount  of  labour 
and  some  years  of  waiting  for  returns.  Supposing  the  trees  do  well  we 
must  count  six  or  seven  years  until  there  are  any  returns.  This  seems 
a  long  time  to  wait,  but  after  that  period,  if  the  trees  have  been  properly 
cared  for,  the  returns  will  come  in  ;  but  the  man  who  wants  a  fancy 
price  for  his  fruit  must  at  no  time  ship  any  but  first-class  samples. 
When  a  man  once  gets  his  name  up,  says  an  American  contemporary,  he 
can  keep  it  by  shipping  selected  fruit.  A  large  per-centage  of  Apples 
are  shipped  3000  miles  to  England.  One  can  hardly  pass  a  fruit  store 
in  London  which  had  not  those  bouncing  Baldwins  ;  they  are  certainly 
much  finer  in  appearance  than  the  English-grown  fruit.  In  growing 
Apples  for  profit  winter  varieties  are  the  ones  to  rely  on,  such  as  Bald¬ 
win,  Ben  Davis,  Golden  Russett,  Newton  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  ;  these  are  all  good  for  shipping  long  distances. 
York  Imperial  is  rapidly  forcing  its  way  to  the  first  rank  on  English 
maikets.  A  few  autumn  Apples  come  in  useful  for  home  use.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Maiden’s  Blush  are  standard  sorts. 
Apples  are  an  important  autumn  and  winter  fruit,  and  well  deserve 
attention. 


MS.  PETER  WHITTON. 

This  well-known  Perthshire  gardener  died  on  the  5th  inst.  at 
Methven  Castle,  near  Perth,  where  he  had  been  head  gardener  to  the 
Smythes  of  Methven  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Though  not  an  exhibitor  he 
was  a  thorough  all-round  gardener,  and,  as  befitting  a  place  where 
arboreal  interest  is  strikingly  represented,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  to  whom  he  rendered 
excellent  service  when  they  visited  that  grand  domain  some  years  ago. 
His  alacrity  in  giving  information  when  solicited  was  very  remarkable. 

It  is  not  a  privilege  afforded  everyone  to  root  cuttings  of  Coniferas 
and  see  them  grow  to  trees  60  feet  and  more  high.  The  Conifers  which 
Mr.  Whitton  planted  are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  the  fine  old 
place. 

This  year  the  kitchen  garden  attains  its  centenary,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  during  that  period  there  have  been  only  three  head  gardeners 
at  Methven.  In  the  sixties,  when  the  pleasure  grounds  were  extended, 
Mr.  Whitton  planted  many  interesting  Conifers,  which  are  now  objects 
of  great  beauty,  the  main  feature  being  an  avenue  of  Cedrus  deodora, 
known  as  the  Simla  Walk  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  raised  on 
the  place  from  seeds  sent  from  Simla  to  Mrs.  Smythe  by  her  cousin,  the 
late  Earl  of  Elgin,  then  Viceroy  of  India. 

Mr.  Whitton  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  being 
President  of  the  village  library  for  over  thirty  years,  also  an  Elder  in 
the  parish  church  for  over  thirty-six  years.  A  keen  curler,  he  was 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Methven  Curling  Club  for  many  years. 
His  funeral,  on  October  8th,  was  attended  by  many  head  gardeners  from 
all  parts  of  Perthshire  and  other  counties.  An  act,  which  spoke  volumes, 
from  an  appreciative  family,  whom  he  faithfully  served  so  long,  was  that 
Colonel  Smythe  laid  his  head  in  the  grave  at  Methven  Churchyard. 

Of  Mr.  Whitton’s  five  surviving  sons  two  followed  gardening,  one 
being  the  talented  Superintendent  of  Glasgow  public  parks,  the  other 
Superintendent  of  the  Dooars  district  of  one  of  these  new  gigantic  tea 
companies  in  India. 

Mrs.  Whitton  predeceased  her  husband  only  six  weeks.  Mr.  Tames 
Jackson,  an  old  pupil  whom  Mr.  Whitton  had  recommended,  has  been 
appointed  big  successor. 
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At  the  end  o!  every  season  I  make  an  analysis  of  the  Roses  that  I 
have  shown.  Thinking  it  might  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  to  see  how  the  different  varieties  work  out,  and 
also  perhaps  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  planting  this  autumn  with  the 
object  of  exhibiting,  I  have  made  out  the  accompanying  list. 

Being  only  a  small  grower  in  the  under  1000  division  the  number  of 
blooms  shown  was  only  240,  which  were  staged  in  twenty-five  classes  at 
six  shows.  In  cases  of  trebles  and  six  of  one  sort  the  full  number  of 
blooms  have  been  credited  to  each  variety. 

Among  the  Teas  Hpn.  E.  Gifford  and  Maman  Cochet  head  the  list. 
The  latter  has  thoroughly  won  its  position,  as  from  fewer  plants  and 
many  of  them  only  planted  last  autumn,  it  is  quite  a  feat  to  be  equal 
with  that  consistent  Rose  Hon.  E.  Gifford.  Maman  Cochet  will  be 
everybody’s  Rose,  as  it  is  a  constant  bloomer  and  charming  in  every 
respect,  though  perhaps  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  blooms  to  come  a 
little  coarse  and  divided.  This  grossness  I  attribute  to  overfeeding,  as 
the  later  blooms,  while  being  quite  full  sized,  have  been  free  from  this 
defect. 

Innocente  Pirola  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  have  as  usual  done  well, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  two  better  exhibition  Tea  Roses. 
Madame  de  Watteville  has  been  very  disappointing,  and  Ernest  Metz, 
the  most  diflScnlt  Tea  with  me  toshow  in  good  form,  is  lower  down  than 
usual.  Cleopatra  is  generally  too  early  for  the  shows,  but  this  year 
being  rather  later  had  a  better  opportunity  and  comes  out  well. 

The  Teas  were  later  than  last  year  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  the 
quality  was  considerably  lower  than  usual. 


15,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
15,  Maman  Cochet 
14,  Innocente  Pirola 
12,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
11,  Madame  Cusin 
10,  Cleopatra 
7,  Ethel  Brownlow 
C,  The  Bride 
4,  Madame  Hoste 
4,  Marie  Van  Houtte 


I  4,  Anna  Olivier 

I  4,  Catherine  Mermet 

1  4,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon 

I  3,  Ernest  Metz 

3,  Niphetos 

2,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
2,  Madame  de  Watteville 
2,  Francisca  Kruger 
8  Varieties  shown  once. 


Mrs.  John  Laing  holds  the  premier  position  among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  which  is  fully  in  accord  with  its  high  reputation.  It  is,  I  think, 
only  fair  to  state  that  although  both  Horace  Vernet  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  gave  me  some  of  the  best  blooms  of  the  year,  that  it 
was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  they  were  in  form  on  a  show  day. 

Both  Her  Majesty  and  Ulrich  Brunner  only  appear  once  in  the  list, 
ani  it  is  many  years  since  they  have  done  so  badly  ;  in  fact,  the  former 
has  hardly  flowered  at  all. 

While  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  any  analysis, 
as  the  number  of  plants  grown  of  each  variety  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  actual  result,  and  as  such 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  interesting. 

16,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  i 


— R.  H.  Langtox,  Hendon. 


■a,  Aja  France 
9,  A.  K.  Williams 
8,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 
8,  Caroline  Testout 
8,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi 
5,  Gustave  Piganeau 
4,  Captain  Christy 
4,  Louis  Van  Houtte 


3,  Horace  Vernet 
3,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford 
3,  Charles  Lefebvre 
3,  Marie  Baumann 
2,  Kaiserin  Augusta  I'ictoria 
2,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
2,  Earl  of  Dufferin 
2,  Duchess  of  Albany 
15  Varieties  shown  once 


Exhibitions  and  Railway  Companies’  Charges. 

I  OBSERVE  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  24th  ult.  on  the  above  subject. 
It  is  not  often  that  Ireland  leads  the  way  in  railway  management,  but 
in  this  matter  of  encouragement  to  exhibitors  this  country  has  certainly 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  While  I  was  acting  as  Secretary  for 
the  Strabane  shows  I  pressed  upon  the  railway  companies  here  the 
absolute  necessity  for  giving  greater  encouragemenc  to  exhibitors  coming 
to  the  shows,  but  I  could  get  nothing  done  till  I  went  to  Dublin,  and  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Robertson,  the  late  manager  of  the  G.N.R., 
Ireland,  and  after  a  long  conversation  I  got  him  to  grant  return  tickets 
to  exhibitors  at  single  fare  on  production  of  a  voucher  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  show.  This  concession  is  now  obtainable  for  all 
similar  shows  in  Ireland  from  all  the  railway  companies  when  proper 
application  is  made  by  the  show  secretaries.  I  have  no  doubt  the  same 
privilege  can  be  obtained  for  exhibitors  in  England  and  Scotland  if 
the  secretaries  or  committees  of  some  of  the  principal  societies  were  to 
take  the  matter  up.  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  notice  which  is  usually 
prkted  in  the  schedules  of  the  Strabane  and  Armagh  shows.  This 
might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  societies  who  might  wish  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  railway  companies  interested.  I  will  gladly  give  any 
secretary  any  further  information  he  may  require  on  hearing  from  him. 

W.  R.  Oer,  The  Horticultural  Agency,  9,  Olenravel  Street,  Belfast, 


Bdttonhole  Roses. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  if  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Journal  would  give 
me  the  names  of  one  or  more  really  good  buttonhole  Roses,  and  if  of  deep 
colour  so  much  the  better.  I  enclose  a  sample  half  dozen  from  our  plants 
of  Papa  Gontier,  of  which  we  have  a  dozen  small  plants.  From  these  I 
cut  fifty  last  week,  and  made  them  into  gentlemen’s  buttonholes,  and 
think  I  could  not  have  cut  the  same  number  from  all  our  other  Rose 
bushes,  and  we  have  several  hundreds.  I  should  like  to  plant  more  that 
will  give  us  buds  the  shape  of  Papa  Gontier  that  will  flower  as  late  as  it 
does,  if  some  of  our  practical  writers  will  be  kind  enough  to  oblige  me 
with  the  names  of  the  varieties. — F.  Geeson. 

Roses  from  Waltham  Cross. 

The  utility  of  autumn-flowering  Roses,  or  rather  of  Roses  that 
flower  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  is  well  known,  and  undisputed. 
Such  being  the  case  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  that  fulfil  these 
desirable  essentials  are  hailed  with  delight  by  che  ever-increasing 
army  of  rusarians.  Belonging  to  such  as  these  are  Queen  Mab  and 
Enchantress,  of  which  the  former  is  of  the  China  section,  while  the 
latter  is  a  Tea-scented  variety.  Of  all  Roses  these  are  amongst  the 
most  charming  we  have  seen  of  184^,  and  that  they  are  floriferous  is 
proved  by  the  beautiful  bunches  of  flowers  that  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  Messis.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  the  great  Rose  growers  of  Waltham 
Cross.  Queen  Mab  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Roses  in  cultivation, 
the  colour  being  a  soft  silvery  rose.  Enchantress  is  a  creamy  white, 
floriferous  and  fragrant,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  some  time  ago. 


CUCUMBER  ROOTS  FROM  »W.  D.” 

The  roots  came  to  hand  on  the  5th  inst, — too  late  for  examination, 
as  artificial  light  is  not  good  for  microscopic  work,  therefore  they  were 
examined  on  the  6th.  They  were  mostly  found  to  be  dead,  completely 
destroyed  by  the  eelworm,  and  in  the  dampest  parts  the  micro¬ 
organisms  were  found  in  a  free  state,  young  eelworms,  male  and  female. 
This  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  but  there  were  some  parts  of  the 
roots,  bearing  the  nodosities  caused  by  the  eelworms,  comparatively 
fresh,  yet  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay.  There  was  not,  however,  any 
cellular  tissue  but  what  had  ceased  connection  with  the  vascular ; 
indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  cell  intact,  which  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  nutritive  parasitism.  The  roots  were  also  very  woody,  more 
like  Tomato  than  Cucumber  roots  ;  in  brief,  I  have  never  seen  any  such 
roots  of  a  Cucurbitaceous  plant  either  with  or  without  eelworm.  This 
does  not  make  the  slightest  difftrence  as  regards  the  eelworm,  for  it  is 
just  as  fond  of  a  succulent  Cucumber  as  of  the  more  woody  Tomato  root, 
only  it  is  more  malignant — that  is,  feeds  better  on  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

In  the  most  recent  living  parts  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nodosities 
I  found  adult  eelworm,  male  long  and  comparatively  slender,  and 
female  about  one-third  shorter  than  the  male,  but  what  was  lost  in  length 
was  made  up  in  stoutness.  There  was  also  a  female — I  did  not  trouble 
to  find  any  more — in  the  last  days  of  gestation,  the  flask-shaped  body, 
so  often  laid  stress  on  in  the  identification  of  root  eelworm,  but  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  one  species  of  the  family,  and  this  body  was  still 
imbibing  nutritive  matter,  nay,  ingesting  it  by  the  mouth.  This  is  the 
important  point  alluded  to,  for  the  cells  were  dead,  and  the  eelworm 
must  derive  nutritive  matter,  if  at  all,  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  in 
which  it  was  bathed,  and  which  were  being  rapidly  converted  into 
inorganic  solutions  (upon  which  no  eelworm  can  live)  by  bacteria,  the 
species  in  this  case  being  "  Bacillus  sabtilis.” 

Eelworm,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  living  tissues  obtain  nourish¬ 
ment  from  organic  solutions — the  remains  of  vegetable  or  animal 
organisms  in  a  state  of  decay,  hence  can  live  saprophytically  as  well  as 
parasitically,  in  the  latter  case  exploiting  the  host — causing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cellular  tissue — the  nodosities,  and  atrophy  of  the  root  system, 
in  order  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  nutrition  and  nourishment  for 
the  offspring,  which  live  saprophytically,  and  can  only  live  at  all  where 
organic  matter  prevails  in  such  amount  as  to  bathe  the  soil.  When, 
therefore,  lime  is  applied  in  such  amount  as  to  practically  resolve 
organic  matter  into  inorganic  the  animal  cannot  live,  but  the  plant 
thrives  because  supplied  with  the  substances  upon  which  it  builds  its 
structure. 

No  eggs  were  found,  nor  any  cysts  in  the  free  state,  or  any  of  the 
latter  in  the  partially  decayed  cellular  tissues ;  but  there  was  a  wire- 
worm — larva  of  skipjack  beetle  (Elater  lineatus,  and  so  active 

that  I  determined  to  test  the  animal’s  power  of  endurance  in  a  solution 
of  soluble  phenyle,  1  in  100.  In  this  the  wireworm  performed  various 
evolutions,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  in  exactly  seven  minutes.  This  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  wireworm-infested  soil,  but  if  applied  to  it 
an  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  surface,  for  the  wireworms  come  up  for 
air,  and  if  indoors  may  be  killed.  If  outdoors  it  does  not  much  matter, 
as  birds  will  make  a  meal  of  them  and  not  be  killed,  as  soluble  phenyle 
is  not  poisonous  unless  taken  in  very  large  amount ;  but  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  will  not  only  kill  the  pests  harbouring  in  the  soil, 
but  the  birds  that  eat  them,  so  both  will  surely  die,  the  eaten  and  the 
eater. 

“  W.  D.”  is  now  welcome  to  write  the  life  history  of  root  eelworm, 
and  of  your  readers  none  will  be  more  pleased  to  find  anything  calculated 
to  prevent  or  destroy  the  pests  of  crops  than — G.  Abbey. 


October  16,  1896. 
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L.elio-Cattleya  Charles  Darwin. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  grown  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  for 
C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  at  EUtead,  is  in  almost  all  respects  a 
complete  one,  but 
it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in 
bigeneric  hybrids 
between  Lae  lias 
and  Cattleyas. 

There  are  large 
numbers  of  these, 
and  some  are  con¬ 
tinually  opening, 
of  which  L.-G. 

Charles  Darwin 
depicted  in  the 
illustration,  fig.  69, 
may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen.  This 
beautiful  Orchid 
was  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  held  on 
September  the  8  oh, 
when  the  Orchid 
Committee  ac¬ 
corded  to  it  a  first 
class  certificate. 

The  flower,  at  may 
be  seen,  it  of 
pleasing  shape,  the 
prevailing  colour 
being  a  peculiarly 
delicate  shade  of 
purplish  rose.  The 
lip  is  rather  a 
deeper  tone  of  the 
same  hue,  the 
throat  being 
chastely  veined 
with  golden  yellow. 


Peristeriaelata 
(or  Dove  Orchid) 

A  FINE  specimen 
of  this  plant  is  at 
present  to  be  seen 
in  bloom  at  Spar- 
ken,  Worksop,  the 
residence  of  J.  D. 

Ellis,  Esq.  It  is 
growing  in  a 

20-inch  pot,  and  has  sixteen  bulbs  and  five  flower  spiket.  Some 
of  the  largest  bulbs  measure  14  inches  in  circumference  and 
7  inches  in  depth,  the  tallest  spike  being  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height,  and  has  upwards  of  forty  blooms  or  flower  buds  on 
it.  There  are  a  total  of  170  expanded  flowers  or  buds  on  the 
five  spikes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  robuat  and  healthy  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  well-known  Orchid  I  have  seen.  It  is  growing  in 
a  light  span-roofed  house,  and  is  only  slightly  shaded  from  the 
bright  sun. 

On  inquiring  of  Mr.  Alderman,  the  gardener,  the  treatment  he 
gave  it,  I  found  it  was  somewhat  different  to  what  is  usually 


Fig.  69.— L^LIO-CATTLEYA  CHAELES  DAEWIN. 


recommended.  Peat,  sphagnum,  charcoal,  and  sand  are  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  compost.  It  is  potted  annually  in  February, 
before  growth  has  commenced,  all  the  old  soil  is  removed  and 
replaced  with  new.  It  is  found  that  this  variety  has  active  root 
action  before  any  growth  appears  ;  a  copious  supply  of  water  is 
given  during  its  growing  season,  and  the  plant  is  kept  quite  dry 
when  at  rest.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  plant,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  appreciated  at  bazaars,  where  flowers  from  this  plant  have 
been  lately  sold  for  2s.  fid.  each. — S. 

[With  these  notes  came  a  photograph  of  Mr,  Alderman’s 

plant,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  not 
suitable  for  repro¬ 
duction,  though  it 
proved  plainly  the 
excellence  of  the 
system  of  culture 
adopted.] 

Stanhopea 

GRANDIFLORA. 

I  HAVE  some 
large  plants  of  the 
Orchid  Stanhopea 
grandiflora.  Up  to 
a  few  days  ago  I 
had  always  seen 
only  two  flowers 
produced  on  one 
stem,  and  I  have 
often  seen  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  Orchid 
in  bloom,  both 
under  glass  here 
and  in  its  native 
haunts,  the  damp 
forests  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  but  I  was 
astonished  the 
other  day  to  find 
three  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  same 
stem.  Is  not  this 
very  unusual 
H.  W.  W. 

[Your  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  Orchid 
is  not  unique, 
though  two  is  the 
usual  number  of 
flowers  produced. 
If  you  examine 
the  scapes  closely, 
however,  you  will 
often  see  a  third 
flower  seat,  and 
occasionally  this 
produces  a  blos¬ 
som,  as  in  your 
case.] 

Repotting  Masdevallias. 

Masdevallias  of  the  Harryana,  amabilis,  and  Veitchi  types, 
though  many  prefer  to  repot  in  the  spring,  would  often  be 
more  easily  wintered  if  given  new  compost  in  the  autumn. 
The  soil  is  frequently  in  such  a  fine  and  close  condition  after 
the  repeated  waterings  necessary  to  their  well  being  in  the 
summer  months,  that  unless  watering  is  judiciously  performed 
the  plants  lose  the  greater  portion  of  their  roots  in  the  winter. 
This  is  a  serious  check,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  compost  in  a  sweet  and  open  condition,  and  providing  good 
drainage. 
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Cheysahthemum  Shows. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerout- 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Oct.  28th  and  29th. — Kent  County.— F.  Fox,  The  Gardens,  The 
Cedars,  Lee,  S.B. 

„  3Gbh  and  Slst. — 'Battersea. — J.  0.  Langrish,  167,  Elsley  Road, 
Battersea,  S.W. 

Nov.  Srd,  4th,  5th  and  6th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster).  —  R.  Dv;an,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

„  4th  and  5th. — Lowestoft. — J.  Guild  Ling,  Lowestoft. 

„  4th  and  5tb. — ASCOT  and  Sunninghill. — Lieut.-Col.  Needham, 
The  Geen,  Ascot. 

„  4th  and  5th. — Bromley  and  District.— W.  Webss,  29,  Widmore 
Road,  Bromley. 

„  5th  and  6th.— Windsor  and  Eton. — H.  Finch,  Bank  House, 
Eton. 

„  6th  and  7th. — Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District  — 
Chas.  Hewitt,  7,  Sandiway  Road,  Altrincham. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Huddersfield  and  District.— J.  Bell,  Marsh, 
Huddersfield. 

,,  10th  and  11th. — Brighton. — The  Secretary,  87,  Western  Road, 
Brighton. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Kingston  and  Surbiton. —  F.  J,  Hayward, 
High  Street,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

„  11th  and  12th.— Northamptonshire.— The  Secretary,  2,  Primrose 
Hill,  Northampton. 

„  11th  and  12th.— Liverpool. — W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Stree», 
Liverpool. 

„  11th  and  12tb.— Rugby. — W.  Bryant,  8,  Baiby  Road,  Rugby. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Hull. — Messrs.  Edw.  Harland  and  James  Dixou, 
Manor  Street,  Hul', 

,,  ILh  and  12tb. — Birmingham.— J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Harborne,  Birmingham. 

„  12th  and  ISih. — Glasgow. — Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow. 

„  12th  and  13th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds.— Geo.  A.  Manning,  19, 
Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Elmucds. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Wellingborough.— H.  Tilley,  53,  Knox  Road, 

„  13th  and  14th. — Bradford  and  District.— Jno.  Collier,  5, 
Shipley  Fields  Road,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

„  13th  and  14tb.— Sheffield,— W.  Houseley,  177,  Cemetery  Road, 
SheflSeld. 

„  18th  and  19th.  —  Bristol.  —  Edwin  G,  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

„  19th  and  20tb.— Leamington.  Warwick  and  District.- The 
Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Leamington  Spa. 

„  20th  and  2l8t.— Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Jun.,  Fern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Alderley  Edge, 

Southwark  Park. 

Please  announce  in  your  paper  that  our  Chrysanthemum  house 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.  We  have 
between  3000  and  4000  plants,  including  all  the  latest  varieties,  which 
are  looking  well,  and  promise  to  make  as  good  a  display  as  last  year. 
— R,  CURLE. 

A  Northern  Note. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  Chrysanthemums  nearly  all 
housed  before  the  October  gales  came  on,  and  although  the  wood,  owing 
to  the  wretched  September  weather,  is  not  very  well  ripened,  the 
majority  of  the  varieties  are  in  a  forward  condition.  Mutual  Friend  is 
opening  well,  and  is  very  dwarf  ;  William  Tricker,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Trafford, 
Hairy  Wonder,  and  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech 6  are  very  promising. 
Among  the  new  sorts  Lady  Esther  Smith  is  a  fine  white,  a  dwarf  grower 
and  splendid  foliage  ;  Mons.  Rosette,  one  of  Calvat’s  new  ones,  appears 


to  be  of  great  promise,  the  colour  here  is  pale  primrose,  and  is  very 
double  in  the  centre.  We  only  had  two  tiny  cuttings  very  late,  and 
they  are  bearing  a  good  bloom  each. — S.  J, 

Prospects  of  the  Season. 

All  interested  in  Chrysanthemums,  and  especially  those  who  are 
intending  to  exhibit  cut  blooms,  will  be  anxious  as  to  the  ultimate 
reward  of  their  labour  during  a  most  trying  season.  Perhaps  this  latter 
remark  is  only  applicable  to  about  one-half  of  the  English  counties,  as 
I  understand  the  weather  in  the  Midlands  and  further  north  has  been 
anything  but  dry  and  parching  during  the  summer.  The  development 
of  the  fiowers  has  nowadays  almost  a  deeper  interest  to  cultivators  :han 
formerly,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  new  varieties  annually  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  varieties  new  to  the  public  in 
name  exercise  a  charm  unequalled  by  the  older  but,  in  some  cases,  much 
superior  sorts.  _ 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  accurately  forecast  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  but  express  an  opinion  that 
all  sections  will  not  be  as  well  represented  as  they  have  been  in  some 
past  seasons.  I  cannot  but  think  the  recent  continuous  wet  weather  for 
fully  a  month,  coupled  with  the  serious  lack  of  atmospheric  moisture 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  can  have  other  than  a  damaging 
effect,  upon  the  blooms  of  the  incurved  section  at  any  rate.  There  is  no 
type  of  Chrysanthemum  that  acts  so  truthfully  as  a  chart  in  forecasting 
the  future  as  the  Queen  family.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plants 
representing  the  numerous  varieties  now  directly  or  very  near  springing 
from  the  original  Queen  of  England  are  in  such  a  condition  at  the 
present  time  as  to  satisfy  the  most  severe  critic.  The  parchingly  dry 
weather  experienced  in  July  and  August  contracted  the  sap  vessels  so 
that  the  plants  could  not  be  supported  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as 
could  be  desired. 


In  some  cases  the  plants  exhibit  a  lack  of  peduncle,  this,  coupled 
with  a  too  short  leafstalk  for  the  variety  and  wood  that  is  really  too 
short-jointfd,  forebodes  ill  rather  than  the  reverse  for  such  plants.  The 
leaves,  too,  in  some  instances  are  much  too  small,  and  there  is  also  too 
many  red  lines  following  the  midrib  of  each  leaf  to  please  me.  I  have 
noted  these  incidents  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  always  found  such 
plants  brought  forth  blooms  quite  second  class  in  quality.  The  excessive 
wet  September  induced  a  too  sappy  growth,  rendering  maturity  of  such 
growth  an  almost  impossible  matter. 


The  “  Tecks,”  too,  are  not  in  their  happiest  mood  ;  many  buds  are 
deformed,  and  cannot  develop  exhibition  blooms.  Other  families,  like 
the  “  Princess  ”  for  example,  show  a  variety  of  prospects.  The  hot  July 
weather  hastened  on  the  formation  of  crown  buds  in  some  collections, 
rendering  these  useless,  for  experienced  cultivators  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  no  other  bud  will  develop  a  perfect  bloom  of  this  charming 
variety.  The  newer  Globe  d’Or,  Charles  Cuitis,  Major  Bonnaffon,  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  Mr.  J.  Murray  exhibit  much  more  cheering  prospects. 
The  buds  appear  well  “  timed,”  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  many 
worthy  examples  in  this  section .  Should  we  experience  finer  weather 
for  the  next  month  the  blooms  now  unfolding  will  “  build  ”  up  much 
better  than  under  existing  conditions. 


Although  I  look  more  hopefully  to  the  Japanese  section  I  cannot 
think  we  shall  outrival  the  blooms  of  last  year,  when  some  of  the  finest 
examples  ever  seen  were  staged.  If  the  quality  and  quantity  of  blooms 
staged  at  the  recent  show  of  the  N.C.S.  were  regarded  as  premonitory 
of  others  to  follow  I  fear  the  result  would  be  anything  but  encouraging. 
The  competition  there  was  depressingly  scanty,  only  one  representative 
stand  being  staged.  In  this  section  maturity  of  the  wood  is  not  of  such 
consequence  as  in  the  incurved  section.  The  peduncles  on  well  managed 
plants  are  strong,  and  denote  in  the  majority  of  cases  fine  blooms. 

One  pleasing  feature  in  this  section  is  the  dwarfness  of  the  newer 
varieties,  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  care  of  raisers  in  the 
production  of  seed.  Many  of  the  newly  introduced  sorts  grow  only  a 
yard  high,  and  we  may  safely  look  to  further  improvement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  foliage  is  large,  good  in  colour,  and  of  that  leathery  texture 
which  is  so  much  appreciated.  I  note,  however,  where  the  plants  are 
housed  too  closely  the  leaves  are  fast  changing  colour,  and  will  fall 
prematurely,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  future  blooms.  Mildew  is 
very  persistent  in  its  attacks,  and  where  the  foliage  is  much  infested- 
with  this  parasite  it  is  difficult  to  ei-adicate,  and  the  plants  suffer  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  plants,  on  the  whole,  are  less  tall  than  last  year  even. 

The  newer  varieties  of  Japanese  are  numerous,  and  the  unfolding 
blooms  will  be  watched  with  interest.  English  raisers  appear  to  be 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  foreigner.  Gardeners,  too,  are  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  this  interesting  phase  of  culture.  If  report  speaks 
correctly,  one  prominent  cultivator  is  looking  forward  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  seedling  plants  raised  by  crossing  the  incurved  varieties 
with  Queen  of  England  as  a  seed  bearer.  This  should  prove  interesting 
in  the  face  of  the  assertion  that  such  so-called  “  double  flowered 
varieties  do  not  produce  seed  in  this  country. 

Not  only  from  France  and  America  have  we  some  scores  of  new 
sorts,  but  from  Australia  we  have  a  number  of  seedlings.  Oceana,  a 
magnificent  yellow  incurved  Japanese,  is  promising;  Australle  is- 
another.  From  France  we  have  Calvat’s  Australian  Gold,  Mis, 
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J.  Lewis,  M.  Edouard  Andre,  M.  E.  Rosette,  M.  Delamotte,  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  and  L’Emindra.  From  America  come  Modesta,  Sunstone, 
and  Sunclad,  a  trio  thought  highly  of  by  our  Yankee  cousins.  English 
raised  varieties,  too,  are  most  promising,  erpecially  where  the  plants 
were  distributed  early.  Those  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Seward  apparently 
contain  sterling  varieties.  Mrs.  John  Sbiimpton,  a  charming  flower, 
combined  with  such  stocky  growth,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  John 
and  Dorothy  Seward  also  promise  well.  Mrs.  Herman  Kloss  needs  only 
time  to  show  her  splendid  form  and  quality.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  that 
beautiful  pearly  white  seen  late  last  season,  may  not  be  seen  in  its  best 
form  except  by  a  favoured  few,  as  it  appears  to  need  early  treatment 
to  give  the  desired  blooms.  Edith  Tabor  I  look  upon  as  being  one  of 
the  best  of  yellows.  Varieties  of  somewhat  earlier  introduction,  like 
Phoebus,  M.  Pankoucke,  Madame  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  Louise,  promise  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves. 


There  appears  to  be  quite  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  small- 
flowered  sections  generally  amongst  exhibitors.  The  Anemone  or  reflexed 
varieties  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  amidst  the  rush  after  the  more 
showy  Japanese.  The  useful  and  attractive  Pompons,  too,  are  being 
fast  elbowed  out  of  favour.  The  single-flowered  varieties  are  perhaps 
more  appreciated  for  their  undoubted  usefulness  for  decoration,  either 
in  a  growing  state  or  cut  for  filling  vases.  As  exhibition  flowers  they 
receive  lilt'e  encouragement  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  consequently 
they  are  not  grown  nearly  so  freely  as  they  would  be  were  it  otherwise. 
— E.  Molyneux. 

The  1895  Chrysanthemums. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  112  of  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  and  although  isaued 
early  in  the  year  has  only  recently  reached  me.  The  Bulletin  is  divided 
into  two  main  headings — viz.,  1,  Sundry  remarks  upon  the  subject ; 
2,  Test  of  novelties  ;  with  several  sub-headings,  and  the  remarks  in  one 
or  two  cases  are  well  worth  repetition  in  this  column.  A  few  remarks 
concerning  the  blue  Chrysanthemum  elicit  the  following  :  —  There  is 
a  tradition,  to  be  sure,  that  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  was  once  produced, 
under  political  pressure,  in  the  Orient,  but  there  is  no  exact  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  if  the  King  of  Japan  really  did  receive  such  a  tribute 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  someone  connected  with  the  transaction 
forestalled  the  modern  flower  “  artist  ”  and  dyed  the  flower.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  may  appear,  but  the 
probabilities  are  all  against  it,  and  if  it  does  come  it  will  probably  origi¬ 
nate  as  a  sport  or  bud  variety,  rather  than  as  a  definite  attempt  thereat 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Reflections  upon  nomenclature,  contain  some  trenchant  but  useful 
recommendations.  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  compilers,  speaking  of  the 
distributors,  says  they  name  flowers  after  actors,  baseball  players, 
barons,  saints,  and  society  leaders.  .  .  .  The  only  consistent  course 

is  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  naming  varieties  after  living 
persons.  ...  All  such  titles  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  General,  Judge, 
Count,  and  Baron  should  be  dropped.  These  titles  cause  endless 
confusion.  What  makes  the  case  peculiarly  hopeless  is  that  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  England,  in  its  oflScial  catalogue,  has  set  the 
example  of  indexing  varieties  according  to  these  titles,  in  defiance  to  the 
established  rules  adopted  by  librarians,  indexers,  and  cataloguers.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  paterfamilias  is  not  the  only  popular 
member  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Label  writers  are  usually  careless,  and 

their  “  M  ”  may  stand  for  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  Monsieur,  or  a  Christian 
name.  The  writer  might  even  have  gone  further  and  added  Ma^^re, 
Mdlle.,  or  Madame.  It  will,  however,  be  comforting  to  our  perplexed 
American  friend  to  inform  him  that  in  the  new  Jubilee  edition  of  the 
N.C.S.,  now  in  the  press,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  general  alpha¬ 
betical  list  to  follow  the  method  indicated,  and  that  henceforth  it  is 
hoped  that  the  names  of  all  varieties  will  be  placed  under  the  initial 
letter  of  the  surname,  or  most  important  noun.  In  such  a  name  as 
Souvenir  de  I’Exposition  de  Paris,  I  take  it  in  the  latter  case  “  P  ”  is 
the  proper  place. 

A  good  portion  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  description  and 
estimate  of  the  various  1895  novelties,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example  : — 

13.  Carnot,  Madame  (Smith). — Very  good  ;  flower  very  large 
(8  inches  wide),  loose  and  free,  the  florets  being  very  limp  and  graceful 
and  ligulate  ;  pure  white,  outer  florets  reflexed  or  hanging,  the  inner 
ones  variously  placed  ;  very  tall  (4  feet  or  over),  the  stem  long- jointed, 
and  foliage  rather  scant.  A  long  keeper,  «nd  a  most  graceful  and 
excellent  white,  November  10th.  (Calvat,  1894.  Introduced  in  America 
by  S  mith). 

The  Bulletin  contains  nil  e  illustrations  of  various  types  of  blooms, 
and  also  one  of  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  florets  of  various  kinds.  Before 
closing  this  notice  it  might  be  serviceable  to  just  briefly  refer  to  the 
heading,  “  Colour  Problems”  (Mr.  Miller).  He  says  that  in  consulting 
catalogues  of  Chrysanthemums  some  very  perplexing  colour  problems 
were  encountered.  Cataloguers  should  not  attempt  to  make  very  fine 
and  subtle  distinctions.  .  .  .  The  great  practical  reason  against 

using  words  expressing  fine  shades  of  colour  is  that  these  words  mean 
very  different  things  to  different  persons.  .  ,  .  Horticulturists  ought 

to  agree  upon  twenty  or  thirty  common  names  of  colours,  and  tht-n 
secure  the  preparation  of  a  chart  to  correspond  with  these  common 
names.  Many  of  us  who  have  to  describe  at  a  few  moments’  notice 
hundreds  of  new  Chrysanthemums  would,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  some 
such  chart. — C,  H.  Pi 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  South. 

Having  the  privilege  of  a  holiday,  I  made  Southsea  my  head¬ 
quarters.  As  I  had  often  met  Mr.  Nevill,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Erq.,  Cornstiles,  Winchester,  I  took  the  train  to  Shawford  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  Passing  along  a  beautiful  carriage  drive  brought  me 
to  Mr.  Nevill’s,  who  was  pleased  to  see  an  old  mum  grower  and  one 
who  has  often  competed  at  the  principal  shows.  The  number  of  plants 
grown  here  was  600,  arranged  in  three  lean-to  houses. 

The  plants  are  not  remarkable  for  the  extra  size  of  their  stems,  but 
they  certainly  are  for  the  quality  of  the  foliage,  which  is  good  from  the 
bottom  upwards.  The  buds  appear  to  be  well  timed.  The  Queen,  the 
Princess,  and  the  Teck  families  are  all  looking  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
The  most  noticeable  incurved  were  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  Miss  Phyllis 
Fowler, Lyne,jun.,  Owen’s  Crimson,  Lord  Rosebery,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate, 
Globe  d’Or.  Mr.  J.  Murray,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  William  Tunnington, 
and  D.  B.  Crane. 

The  Japanese,  which  were  showing  fine  buds,  were  Mrs.  H.  Weeks 
(good).  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Mutual  Friend,  Wilfred  Marshal', 
W.  Seward  (good),  J.  W.  McHattie  (good),  Duke  of  York,  Edith 
Tabor.  Australian  Gold,  James  Myers,  E.  Molyneux  (good),  R.  Deane, 
Col.  W.  B  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Gower,  and  Casino.  From  what  I  saw  of 
Mr.  Nevili’s  plants  and  his  many  new  varieties  mum  growers  will,  I 
think,  hear  of  him  later  on. 

On  my  return  from  Shawford  I  alighted  at  Fareham  and  called  at 
Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover’s  nurseries  to  see  how  the  plants  were  looking. 
The  height  averages  between  5  to  6  feet,  and  the  buds  appear,  on  the 
whole,  well  timed.  There  are  about  600  grown  for  large  blooms, 
arranged  in  two  long  lean-to  houses — Japanese  in  one,  incurved  in  the 
other.  They  are  placed  so  that  the  blooms  may  be  1  fcot  from  the  glass. 
The  Queens  are  especially  good.  About  800  cut-backs  are  also  grown, 
as  well  as  a  promising  lot  of  incurved  seedlings.  Globe  d’Or,  Mr.  J. 
Murray,  J.  Agate,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  J.  Pearce,  Owen’s  Crimson, 
William  Tunnington,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Bonnie  Dundee  are  the  best 
incurved,  while  Edith  Tabor  (good),  Ptcebus,  Pallanza,  M.  Carnot, 
Major  Bonnaffin,  Mrs.  C,  H.  Wheeler  (good),  M.  Panckoucke,  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks,  W.  Seward,  E.  Molyneux  (good),  Mrs.  G.  Gower,  Alice  M, 
Love,  G.  Langdon,  Emily  Silsbury  (good),  Lago  Maggiore,  Maggie 
Shea,  W.  Wright,  W.  H.  Lees,  Olive  Oclee  of  Japanese  are  particularly 
deserving  of  mention. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  W.  Adams  of  the  Clarendon  Nurseries, 
Southsea.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  splendid  condition  of  hia 
Chrysanthemums,  especially  the  incurved,  which  I  may  call  the  Jubilee 
set.  About  400  plants  are  grown  in  10  and  12-inch  pots,  every  plant 
carrying  good  leathery  foliage  from  the  pot.  Of  incurved  Mr.  Adams 
makes  a  speciality,  R.  Pet  field,  J.  Haigh,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  Phylis 
Fowler,  Owen’s  Crimson,  J.  Agate,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  Globe  d’Or,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Mrs.  R.  0.  Kingston.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  Lyne,  jun.,  and  J.  Pearce 
are  the  best.  Mrs.  G.  Gower,  PI  cebus,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Olive  Oclee, 
Emily  Silsbury,  Lago  Maggiore,  Mutual  Friend,  Alice  M.  Love,  Maggie 
Shea,  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  and  W.  H.  Lees  represent  the  incurved.  I 
returned  home  much  pleasf  d  with  my  visit  to  Southsea,  and  the  kind 
reception  given  me  by  those  gentlemen  I  met. — Plymouth. 

Collected  Notes  on  the  Chry’SANthemum  in  the  North. 

An  old  Yorkshire  saw  has  it  “  That  there  is  always  some  sort  of 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year.”  For  more  than  forty  days  the  rain 
has  descended  nearly  continuously,  and  when  not  raining  the  atmosphere 
has  been  at  saturation  point.  The  results  are  an  entire  collapse  of 
outdoor  blooming  plants,  so  thorough  that  even  Michaelmas  Daisies,. 
Anemone  japonica,  Harpaliums,  and  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  hardy 
as  they  are,  have  made  a  sorry  attempt  to  compensate  us  for  the 
desolate  bedraggled  beds  in  the  flower  garden  since  the  second  week  in 
August.  _ 

From  day  to  day  during  this  dreary  time  we  have  looked  forward  to 
the  usual  visit  of  “  St.  Martin,”  bringing  with  him  a  season  of  brighter 
days.  But  the  Saint  has  not  yet  given  us  of  a  view  of  his  cheerful 
presence,  and  at  the  time  these  notes  are  being  penned  the  continuous 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  is  still  going  on,  as  a  supplement  to  a  light 
fall  of  snow,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  34°  Fahr.  Truly  a  fore- 
stalment  of  November  weather  of  the  worst  type.  Between  this  state 
of  matters  and  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer  never 
since  the  tide  set  in  favour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  has  the  line  of 
demarcation  been  so  sharply  and  distinctly  defined,  marking  this  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  year  as  one  of  exceptional  interest,  from  which  no  doubt 
many  useful  lessons  may  be  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of  results. 

Had  the  hot  and  dry  season  held  on  throughout,  no  doubt  we  should 
have  had  a  repetition  of  the  rough  narrow-petalled  incurved  flowers,  as 
the  result  of  over-ripening,  at  the  early  shows,  as  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  Judging  from  present  prospects  the  early  autumn  has  proved 
to  be  the  salvation  of  this  section,  where  the  buds  were  secured  at  the 
usual  dates.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  results 
among  the  later  Japanese.  The  weather  has  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
what  is  usually  considered  conducive  to  high-class  Japanese  bloom*. 
The  unsolved  problem  at  present  is,  Was  the  wood  of  this  section  suffi¬ 
ciently  ripened  before  the  weather  changed  ? 

The  continuous  hot  weather  brought  on  the  bud-taking  stage  ten  to- 
fifteen  days  earlier  than  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  best  dates,  and 
great  was  the  perplexity  of  growers  in  determining  their  line  of  action^ 
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whether  to  take  the  buds  or  pass  them  by  for  later.  As  the  results 
proved  great  was  the  risk  to  incur  had  the  latter  course  been  fully 
adopted,  the  safer  plan  being,  where  several  of  a  variety  are  grown,  to 
divide  them,  allowing  the  earliest  buds  to  pass,  and  to  secure  the  later 
ones,  thus  dividing  the  risk.  We  must,  however,  now  admit  that  if  we 
coaid  have  foreseen  the  slow  rate  of  bud  development,  there  would  have 
been  little  to  fear  by  taking  the  buds  as  they  came. 

If  a  season  like  the  present  one  brings  to  the  thoughtful  cultivator 
more  than  the  usual  crop  of  perplexities,  anent  the  behaviour  of  the  old 
and  tried  standard  varieties,  it  mast  also  intensify  the  interest  at  all 
times  manifested  in  the  newer  sorts  and  those  tried  for  the  first  time. 
This  year  great  interest  will  centre  on  many  varieties  which,  previous  to 
last  season,  were  of  somewhat  limited  distribution.  If  these  varieties 
come  out  as  well  in  comparison  to  other  varieties  as  they  did  last  year, 
after  passing  so  severe  an  ordeal  of  climatic  conditions,  they  will  no 
doubt  win  public  confidence,  and  will  at  once  become  standard  varieties, 
marking  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  composition 
of  the  show  stands. 


From  next  week  onwards  to  the  exhibition  season  I  hope  to  give 
your  northern  readers  a  general  review  of  Chrysanthemum  prospects 
gathered  from  personal  observation  of  as  many  collections  as  I  may  be 
able  to  visit.  In  the  meantime  I  should  be  thankful  to  growers  residing 
in  Yorkshire  and  northwards  for  a  short  note  to  the  Journal  office  on  any 
of  the  newer  varieties  for  comparison  with  my  own  personal  observations. 
Information  on  the  following  varieties  would  be  especially  valuable — 
Madame  Carnot,  International,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Pallanza,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter, 
Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs  W.  H. 
Lees,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s),  and  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6. — A  Yorkshire 
•Grower. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  now  some  six  years  ago  since  I  first  put  my  pen  to  paper  in  the 
interests  of  the  “good  old  Journal,”  more  especially  to  represent  a 
district  where  high-class  culture  prevails  under  many  difficulties,  and 
where  some  notable  gardeners  have  been  schooled  in  the  delights  and 
beauties  of  horticulture,  having  afterwards  made  their  presence  felt  at 
many  leading  exhibitions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  have  left  us, 
but  their  names  will  ever  be  cherished,  whilst  some  are  still  with  us, 
taking  the  same  keen  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  as  they  did  many 
years  ago. 

Such  a  one  is  the  pioneer  and  veteran  William  Tunnington,  and  I 
am  here  again  reminded  that  my  first  work  for  the  Journal  was  a 
charge  to  interview  Mr.  Tunnington  regarding  Chrysanthemums,  but 
not  to  let  him  know  who  had  sent  me.  I  well  remember  my  journey 
through  snow  almost  knee  deep  and  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  sleet.  I 
have  often  thought  of  that  interview,  and  many  times  would  have  liked 
to  have  sent  a  full  account,  but  did  not  know  if  space  could  be  found 
for  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  accused  of  wandering  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it 
when  I  think  of  the  incurved  blooms  with  which  he  first  startled  all 
Chrysanthemum  growers,  and  the  tremendous  increase  that  has  taken 
place  since  then. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  such  a  marvellous  change  ?  and  yet  we 
hear  it  said  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  its  popularity  is  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  good 
culture,  and  this  being  recognised  its  increased  value  as  a  leading  autumn 
and  winter  subject  soon  became  apparent.  Fashion,  too,  is  accused  of 
being  responsible  for  the  large  blooms  of  the  present  day  ;  but  is  it  not 
rather  the  observant  and  painstaking  grower,  who,  having  had  the 
rudiments  of  success  laid  down,  tries  his  best  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  excellence  ?  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  as  we 
pass  amongst  people  at  the  various  exhibitions,  that  the  “  mop-like  ” 
fliwersare  not  suitable  for  decorative  purposes?  But  with  that  I  dis¬ 
agree.  Place  a  houseful  of  naturally  grown  plants  and  one  of  plants 
disbudded,  and  see  which  forms  the  greatest  attraction  to  visitors. 
True,  we  cannot  perhaps  cut  the  same  amount  of  bloom  from  the  dis¬ 
budded  plants,  but  there  are  many  large  rooms  where  the  exhibition 
blooms  look  really  charming,  and  not  in  the  least  out  of  place. 

The  wise  grower  having  plenty  of  cut  flowers  to  supply  would  not 
hazard  his  reputa'ion  so  far  as  to  neglect  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
unless  specially  desired  by  his  employer  to  do  so,  hence  the  reason  for 
cultivating  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  such  matters.  Then,  too,  we 
hear  from  various  quarters  the  desire  for  a  more  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  blooms  at  our  exhibitions,  and  we  have  during  the  last  few  years  seen 
glimpses  of  better  things  in  the  taste  displayed  by  a  few  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  in  grouping,  where  autumn  foliage  'and  ornamental  leaved 
plants,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  have  given  us  a 
welcome  relief.  So,  too,  has  this  idea  been  largely  introduced  into 
most  schedules  with  much  success,  also  the  staging  of  flowers  with  their 
own  foliage;  but  the  question  of  accommodating  some  thousands  of 
cut  blooms  in  this  way  would  be  a  great  tax  on  the  space  at  command, 
and  also  a  considerable  item  in  the  conveyance  of  the  blooms  to  and 
from  the  shows.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  must  work  quietly 
on  effecting  improvements  gradually,  for  the  question  is  such  a  gigantic 
one  that  many  years  must  elapse  ere  we  see  a  really  great  change  from 
existing  methods.  Much  more  I  might  write  on  other  phases  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  said  enough  for  a  time. 

Liverpool  growers  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture,  that  I  am  again  fending  my  annual  notes  on  the  prospects  of  the 
season,  and  we  in  turn  are  certain  to  appreciate  notes  from  any  other 


part.  The  storm  on  the  23rd  September  will  be  much  remembered  for 
its  violence.  Our  autumn  show  in  St.  George’s  Hall  ought  to  prove  a 
great  attraction.  The  handsome  challenge  trophy,  to  be  won  twice  in 
succession,  or  three  times  in  all,  ought  to  bring  outsiders  amongst  us, 
and  they  would  be  gladly  welcomed.  The  price  paid  has  been  20  guineas, 
so  that  competitors  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  trying  their  hand  to  win  it. 
In  addition  there  are  two  gold  medals,  two  silver-gilt  Ryecroft  medals, 
and  good  money  prizes.  Excellent  music  is  provided,  and  we  hope 
sincerely  for  the  support  of  many  who  have  not  been  hitherto  with  us. 

The  Lawn,  Aigbhrth. 

Mr.  J.  Heaton,  who  is  worthily  entitled  to  a  notice  by  reason  of  the 
splendid  exhibit  of  blooms  which  he  staged  at  Liverpool  last  season,  is 
likely  to  give  some  trouble  again.  He  is  quite  one  of  the  youngest  of  our 
growers ;  but  enthusiasm  and  observation  have  triumphed,  and  he  has 
now  a  collection  which  I  have  not — up  to  the  present  time — seen^ 
surpassed  in  our  neighbourhood.  The  250  Japanese  and  100  Incurved 
are  of  the  most  promising  character.  Although  not  a  believer  in  very 
early  housing,  the  memorable  storm  of  Sept.  23rd  compelled  him  to  get 
under  cover  all  Japanese  and  the  Incurved  a  week  later,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  will  time  them  almost  to  a  nicety. 

Amongst  the  former,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Miss  Gosohen, 
La  Meije,  Phoebus,  The  Queen,  Mrs.  C,  E.  Shea,  King  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Mutual  Friend,  Madame  Ad.  Moullin,  M^ame  Ad.  Chatin,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Ward,  Directeur  Tisserand,  H.  L,  Sunderbruck,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat), 
Miss  Elsie  Teicbman,  and  Reine  d’Angleterre  are  fast  developing  grand 
buds.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Globe  d’Or,  J.  Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
L’Amethiste,  with  Queens  and  Princesses  are  capital.  Older  sorts  in 
both  sections  are  well  looked  after. 

Cleveley,  Allerton. 

I  need  offer  no  apology  for  including  Mr,  Cromwell  in  this  list.  He 
is  Eucb  a  thorough  grower,  and  hia  collection  is  visited  by  so  many. 
Commencing  at  the  outset  with  300  plants,  this  number  has  been  steadily 
increased  to  600  for  large  blooms,  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  necessitating 
some  300  more  trained  as  bush  plants  and  kept  late,  thereby  greatly 
extending  the  season.  The  whole  collection  looks  most  promising, 
although  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  past  month  has  bad  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  wood  rather  soft.  They  are,  however,  grown  in  small  pots, 
which  are  fllled  with  roots,  the  wood  being  firm  and  short-jointed,  which 
in  the  present  season,  would  not  have  been  the  case  bad  larger  pots  been 
used. 

The  newer  Japanese  looking  first  rate  are  Oceana,  very  promising  on 
late  crown  bud;  Mrs.  Jpo.  Shrimpton,  Dorothy  Seward,  Edith  Tabor, 
Olive  Oclee,  fine  and  robust  grower  ;  Faloria,  good  ;  Mons,  Chenon  de 
Lech^,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Eva  Knowles,  Pheebus,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  and  Miss  Rita 
Schroeter.  Incurved  varieties  are  perhaps  better  represented  than  last 
year,  healthy  short-jointed  growth  and  good  round-shaped  buds  are 
leading  characteristics.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  and  Jnoi 
Fulfoid  look  most  satisfactory. 

Oaklands,  Spital. 

My  remark  last  year  that  Mr.  Ransom  would  not  be  seen  again  as  an 
exhibitor  was  only  too  true.  This  I  regret  very  much,  as  he  grew  them 
well,  and  was  most  successful  at  the  Birkenhead  show.  His  employer, 
H.  R.  Rodger,  Esq  ,  is  a  great  lover  of  the  Japanese,  and  so  the  incurved 
have  had  to  give  way  altogether.  Two  hundred  are  in  bush  form,  but 
Mr.  Rodger  delights  also  in  the  larger  blooms.  These  look  excellent • 
Edith  Tabor,  Dorothy  Seward,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Herman  Kloss, 
Wm.  Slogrove,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat),  Directeur  Tisserand,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Lech6,  President  Carnot,  and  Reine  d’Angleterre.  Mrs.  Weeks 
in  this  part  seems  to  be  somewhat  late,  and  Mr.  Ransom  thinks  the  middle 
of  May  the  most  suitable  time  for  Liverpool  growers  to  stop  it.  The 
standard  sorts  amongst  older  kinds  are  very  good  too. 

Boscoijel,  Birkenhead. 

Another  good  Cheshire  grower  is  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Procter,  Esq.,  and  the  300  excellent  plants  of  incurved  and  Japanese  for 
large  blooms  are  everything  to  be  desired.  Bush  plants  are  always  a 
great  feature  here,  this  year  being  no  exception.  Four  or  five  well-tried 
varieties  that  always  do  well  in  this  state  are  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Divis,  Florence  Davis,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Sunflower.  The  Boscobel 
situation  is  a  very  bleak  one,  eo  that  the  storm  cut  away  much  of  the 
foliage  in  addition  to  breaking  many  shoots,  but  they  seem  well  under 
the  circumstances.  All  the  older  varieties  look  fine,  the  new  ones  that 
should  be  in  strong  evidence  being  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Lago  Maggiore, 
Aroma,  Mrs,  Hume  Long,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  G.  West,  W.  H.  Rieman, 
Edith  Tabor,  James  Myers,  Mrs.  H.  Robinson,  and  Miss  Rita  Shroeter ; 
the  newer  incurved  C.  H.  Curtis,  Owen’s  Crimson,  Globe  d’Or,  J.  Agate, 
R.  Petfield,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  all  look  well. 

Lingdale  Lodge,  Oxton. 

Not  too  successful  last  season,  we  cannot  dismiss  from  our  min^s  the 
triumphs  attained  by  Mr.  G.  Burden  during  the  past  years,  and  I  hope 
to  see  him  in  form  again  this  time,  more  particularly  as  he  has  almost 
escaped  the  storm .  Hailstones  did  damage  to  some  of  the  later  ones; 
400  plants  are  rapidly  swelling  their  buds — Pallanza.  H.  L.  Sunderbruck, 
Mrs.  W.  n.  Lees,  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Panckoucke,  Eva  Knowles,  Mons. 
G.  Biron,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  H.  Daimy  Taillander,  Lady  Byron, 
Edith  Tabor,  and  Mis.  B.  Ironsides  looking  excellent.  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Globe  d’Or,  and  Bonnie  Dundee  have  most  promising  buds.  Older 
varieties  are  more  than  well  cared  for. — R,  P.  E. 
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GRADING  APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 

The  necetsity  of  properly  grading  Apples  by  picking  out  the 
undfsired,  imperfect,  or  damaged  fruits,  and  selling  them  separately,  has 
not  been  neglected  in  the  many  useful  lectures  and  advice  which  have 
lately  been  tendered  to  fruit  growers  ;  but  I  think  it  has  hardly  been 
explained  sufficiently.  Market  gardeners  understand  it,  but  farmers 
seem  not  to  take  enough  trouble  about  it,  though  perhaps  the  very  first 
thing  required  for  all  such  produce  is  that  the  bulk  should  be  thoroughly 
even,  according  to  sample — that  the  consignment  should  be  trustworthy, 
and  of  as  nearly  the  same  quality  throughout  as  possible. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  egg  merchant  graded  his  goods  into  four  classes, 
with  prices  to  correspond  : — 1,  New-laid  eggs.  2,  Fresh  eggs.  3,  Eggs. 
4,  For  electioneering  purposes  only.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  meanest 
of  all  these  classes  was  not  No.  4,  which  was  honest  enough,  but  No.  3, 
in  which  there  were  possibilities  (a  trifle  remote)  of  No.  1  quality,  but 
strong  probabilities  of  a  large  preponderance  of  quality  No.  4. 

In  the  same  way  Apples  might  be  graded  : — 1,  Large  sound  Apples. 
2,  Small  sound  Apples.  3,  Apples.  4,  Windfalls,  sometimes  almost  as 
suitable  for  “electioneering  purposes  ’’  as  No.  4  eggs.  The  point  is,  that 
if  sellers  will  not  grade  and  select  their  Apples  they  will  be  "  Apples  ” 
only,  almost  as  difficult  to  sell  as  “  Eggs,”  and  realising  little  more  than 
No.  3  price. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


CIMICIFUGA  SPICATA. 

This,  “  A.  B.,”  is  similar  to  C.  racemosa  in  general  form,  the  flower 
stems  being  several  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  the  small  white  flowers 
closely  packed  on  lateral  and  terminal  branches.  Being  late  in  flower¬ 
ing,  these  Cimicifugas  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  borders  during 
August  and  early  in  September,  and  might  advantageously  receive  the 
attention  of  hardy  flower  lovers.  Ordinary  garden  soils  suit  them  very 
well,  and  where  large  clumps  have  been  formed  the  plants  are  really 
valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  effective  hardy  plants.  Fig.  70  repre¬ 
sents  a  spike  of  this  charming  plant. 


BRITISH  FRUIT. 

“  Gathebixg,  Storing,  and  Profitable  Utilisation  of  Apples 

AND  Pears.” 

On  Saturday,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Philip  Crowley,  Esq,,  a 
fairly  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  a  paper  with  the  above  title., 
read  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Hereford.  The  essayist  dealt  thoroughly  with 
his  subject,  commencing  with  methods  of  gathering.  The  proper  time 
for  this  operation  depended  much  on  the  variety  and  state  of  the  market. 
Early  culinary  Apples  are  most  profitable  if  gathered  and  placed  in  the 
market  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  whereas  early  dessert  kinds 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  before  they  are  gathered,  as  they 
are  apt  to  lose  value  if  taken  off  too  soon.  In  years  of  large  crops  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned  and  marketed  in  several  consignments.  Not 
only  is  this  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  trees,  but  the  fruits  that  are 
left  on  the  trees  have  a  better  chance  of  fiuishing  than  would  be  the 
case  if  none  were  removed. 

Referring  to  midseason  Apples,  if  large  consignments  are  expected 
later  on  from  America  it  is  best  to  market  them  direct  from  the  trees  ; 
if,  on  the  other  band,  the  foreign  crop  is  scarce,  then  it  pays  better  to 
store  them,  as  they  will  fetch  higher  prices  as  the  season  advances. 
Last  year  few  Apples  were  sent  from  America,  therefore  it  paid  those 
best  who  stored  their  midseason  fruits.  There  were  prospects  of  heavy 
imports  from  America  this  year,  and  it  is  stated  that  from  Canada 
alone  no  less  than  1,500,000  barrels  are  expected,  so  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  it  will  pay  best  to  sell  early.  With  regard  to  late  keeping 
varieties,  these  should  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  as  late 
Apples  will  not  keep  if  they  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  In  hot 
seasons  they  often  ripen  prematurely,  the  result  being  that  they  become 
very  grubby.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  gather  and  market  wind-fallen  fruit 
frequently,  leaving  all  others  till  they  are  ripe.  Most  people,  said  Mr. 
Watkins,  held  that  Apples  should  be  quite  dry  when  picked  ;  experience 
has,  however,  taught  him  that  they  are  better  if  gathered  a  little  damp, 
though  he  did  not  suppose  many  would  agree  with  him  on  this  point, 
i  Turning  to  early  Pears  he  recommended  gathering  these  before  they 
are  ripe,  but  late  varieties  should  be  left  on  the  trees  till  quite  ripe.  In 
gathering  fruit  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  and  each  one  should  be 
carefully  placed  in  the  baskets  with  the  hand,  and  not  on  any  account 
be  dropped  in.  Specimen  fruits,  both  Apples  and  Pears,  should  be 
gathered  into  shallow  baskets,  and  the  smaller  fruits  will  stand  rolling 
gently,  so  long  as  they  are  not  dropped.  In  gathering  fruit  from  dwarf 
trees  no  ladder  is  necessary,  but  for  tall  standards  and  old  trees  a  light 
implement  should  be  used.  For  gathering  fruit  from  tall  standards  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  which  was  figured  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  Cpape  137),  consisting  of  three  light  ladders, 
fastened  together  at  the  top  with  an  iron  ring,  and  for  which  illustration 
he  and  other  growers  were  greatly  indebted. 

In  order  to  make  most  money  of  the  fruit,  continued  the  essayist,  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  store  it,  and  on  the  construction  of  the  room 
for  the  purpose  depended  very  much  the  success  of  the  operation.  For 
storing  high-class  fruit  a  proper  room,  fitted  with  shelves,  is  necessary  ; 
this  should  be  formed  so  that  a  light  uniform  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  The  room  should  be  fitted  with  double  walls,  windows. 


and  doors,  as  the  cavity  will  prevent  intrusion  of  frost.  In  severe 
weather  a  temperature  a  little  above,  rather  than  below,  freezing  point 
is  requisite,  these  remarks  applying  to  a  room  built  above  ground,  and 
the  best  model  he  knew  of  one  of  this  sort  was  at  Messrs.  Bunyard 
and  Co.  s  Nursery  at  Maidstone,  This  had  a  thatched  roof,  was  htted 
with  shelves,  and  he  believed  cost  about  £30.  The  splendid  collection 
of  fruit  staged  by  the  firm  at  the  last  Temp'e  show  had  been  preserved 
in  this  room.  His  own  store-room  had  previously  been  used  as  a  silo, 
and  was  built  half-underground.  He  did  not  consider  it  one  of  the  best, 
but  was  always  able  to  keep  specimens  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  s  show,  which  was  held  in  June.  Good  ventilation  was  necessary, 
and  fruit  would  keep  well  in  heaps  about  12  or  18  inches  high  ;  in  fact 
last  January  he  had  50  tons  that  had  been  stored  in  this  way.  Apples 
might  also  be  stored  in  barrels,  if  kept  at  a  low  temperature  in  an  airy 
position.  If  Apples  get  frozen  they  should  not  be  disturbed  till 
thoroughly  thawed,  because  if  they  are  touched  when  frozen  they  will 
decay.  A  good  system  of  storing  was  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  of 
Bedford,  and  with  a  few  improvements,  including  a  reduction  in  price. 


PIG.  70.— CIMICIFUGA  SPICATA. 


he  thought  it  would  be  largely  adopted.  Pears  do  not  require  quite  the 
same  treatment  in  storing  as  Apples,  as  the  atmosphere  should  be  a  little 
higher  and  drier. 

In  the  distribution  and  profitable  utilisation  of  fruit  different  markets 
have  to  be  studied,  as  in  one  quality  is  not  thought  so  much  of  as  colour, 
and  vice  versa.  It  was  no  good  sending  inferior  fruits  to  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and ,  for  instance,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  sells  well  in  London, 
while  in  Manchester  the  demand  is  not  so  great,  probably  because  it  is 
not  so  well  known.  The  most  important  point  connected  with  the  sale 
of  fruit  was  grading,  and  on  this  depended  the  future  of  the  English 
fruit  trade.  Foreigners,  continued  Mr.  Watkins,  do  not  grow  better 
fruit  than  us,  but  it  is  properly  graded,  and  the  best  only  sent  to  this 
country,  while  seconds  are  used  for  other  purposes  at  home.  There  was 
a  market  for  first-class  fruits  and  a  market  for  second,  but  it  was  a 
suicidal  policy  sending  all  to  the  market  mixed  together.  Each  can  be 
utilised,  and  the  fruits  should  be  graded  into  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds, 
while  in  some  cases  a  fourth  may  be  added.  He  had  known  fine  graded 
specimens  containing  a  dezen  fruits  in  a  box  sold  for  Is.  Gd.  and  5i.  per 
box,  and  ungraded  fruit  sold  at  that  price  per  cwt.  The  best  fruits 
should  be  tastefully  packed  and  sent  to  high  class  markets,  the  seconds 
sell  well  at  lower  prices  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  thirds  may  be 
used  for  drying  or  cider  making.  Large  fruits  from  young  trees  do  not 
make  such  good  cider,  as  small  samples,  probably  because  there  was 
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more  water  in  the  large  ones.  Another  purpose  for  which  third  rate 
fruits  could  be  used  was  jam  making,  and  in  no  other  way  coaid  such  a 
good  and  cheap  preserve  be  obtained.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
(\Ir.  Watkins)  had  consigned  bis  best  fruit  under  his  own  private  brand, 
and  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  he  read  from  his  Covent  Garden  salesman 
proved  that  it  had  paid  him  well  to  grade  and  brand  his  fruit.  Pears 
for  market  should  be  graded  as  carefully  as  Apples. 

Turning  to  packing,  Mr.  Watkins  said  the  most  important  point  was 
to  pack  fairly,  but  attractively.  It  was  a  mistake  to  follow  the  old 
fashioned  method  of  placing  the  best  fruits  on  the  top  and  the  inferior 
ones  underneath  ;  in  fair  packing  lay  the  secret  of  foreign  success. 
With  American,  Canadian  and  Australian  fruit  any  number  of  barrels 
or  cases  can  be  sold  from  one  sample,  and  in  America  the  National 
Shipping  Association  has  amended  its  rules  regarding  the  grades  and 
varieties  of  Apples  to  be  packed.  During  recent  years  Mr.  Watkins 
thought  we  had  made  some  improvements,  and  are  not  beaten  yet,  and 
a«  an  instance  he  quoted  a  salesman  in  Glasgow  who  informed  him 
that  never  before  had  English  Apples  sold  so  well  there  as  they  did 
last  spring. 

The  kind  of  packages  to  be  used  depended  greatly  on  the  market, 
and  some  were  in  favour  of  boxes  and  barrels  of  one  even  size.  Extra 
choice  Apples  or  Pears  should  be  wrapped  in  soft  tissue  paper,  and  sold 
in  boxes  containing  one,  two,  or  three  dozen,  and  the  remainder  may  be 
marketed  in  boxes,  flats  or  barrels.  The  commoner  sorts  may  be  packed 
in  open  square  baskets,  and  the  top  layer  placed  so  as  to  look  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  hazel  twigs  placed  over  to  protect  them. 
Fruit  in  all  cases  should  be  packed  firmly,  as  loosely  packed  Apples 
always  travel  badly,  the  same  remarks  applying  to  Pears,  the  choice 
samples  being  tastefully  arranged  in  small  boxes,  and  the  second  class 
fruits  sent  to  market  in  boxes  or  flats. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Watkins  made  some  references  to  the  consign¬ 
ments  sent  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  a  short  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  Koupell,  Gaymer,  and  others  took  part.  Votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Essayist  and  Chairman  for  presiding  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  October  13th. 

The  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  was  very  much  larger  and 
superior  in  all  respects  to  what  might  have  been  expected  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  after  such  weather.  All  sections  were  well  represented, 
vegetables  being  particularly  good.  The  gold  medal  Vanda  Sanderiana 
from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq,,  was  superb.  Other  Orchids  were  finely 
and  numerously  shown. 

Fruit  Committee.  —  Present :  P,  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Pearson,  G.  Bunyard, 
J.  Cheal,  G.  W.  Cummins,  A.  F.  Barron,  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Balderson, 
H.  J.  "Veitch,  G.  Wythes,  T.  G.  Miles,  T.  Farr,  W.  Pope,  C.  Ross, 
J.  Willard,  A.  Dean,  and  J.  Wright. 

There  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  good  attendance  of  members,  but  while 
several  very  good  examples  of  produce  were  placed  on  the  table  there 
were  no_  novelties  possessing  the  characteristics  that  entitled  them  to 
certificates.  In  the  body  of  the  Hall  two  tables,  one  furnished  by  Mr. 
G.  Wythes  with  fruit,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Eonpson  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  merited,  as  they  deserved,  the  highest  and  next  highest 
awards  that  the  Committee  could  recommend. 

Tubers  of  the  Syon  House  main  crop  Potato  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes  were 
first  placed  on  the  table,  the  exhibitor  retiring  when  their  merits  were 
discussed.  They  were  fine  and  well  stiaped,  the  variety  being  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Sutton’s  Seedling  and  Prime  Minister.  No  award 
was  made,  but  the  variety  was  considered  suSiciently  promising  to  be 
tried  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Wythes  also  sent  a  bunch  of  a  small-fruited 
Banana  resembling  the  variety  known  as  the  Lady’s  Finger.  The  fruits 
were  of  fair  but  not  distinctly  high  quality,  and  no  award  was  made. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  sent  wonderfully  coloured 
fruits  of  the  Gravenatein  Pippin  Apple,  almost  covered  with  deep 
crimson.  Typical  fruits  of  this  fine  old  Apple  are  of  a  waxen  yellow 
colour,  and  if  the  colour  of  Mr.  Basham’s  fruit  should  be  maintained 
when  trees  are  grown  in  other  soil  and  districts,  the  variety  might  not 
inappropriately  be  named  Red  Gravenatein.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
recorded. 

Mr.  J.  Shingles,  sent  from  The  Gardens,  Melton  Constable,  a  bunch 
of  his  new  Grape  Lady  Hastings,  a  sport  from  Muscat  Hamburgh.  The 
berries  are  large,  black,  tender  skinned,  and  well  flavoured,  but  had  lost 
their  freshness,  and  in  tbeir  present  condition  no  award  could  be  made. 

A.  Waterhouse,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Maher),  Tattenden  Court,  sent 
three  seedling  Grapes.  No.  1  very  black,  but  soft ;  No.  2  Red  Sweet¬ 
water,  sweet  and  pleasant ;  No.  3  black,  a  sweet  thick-skinned  Black 
Hamburgh  type  of  Grape.  Some  members  thought  them  worthy  of 
further  trial,  as  the  weather  did  not  appear  to  have  been  kind  to  them, 
and  no  award  was  made. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  sent  tubers  of  Green’s  Surprise  Potato,  a 
good  looking  kidney,  said  to  be  quick  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  Mr,  W.  Roupell  sent  clusters  of 
Yellow  Acorn  Tomato,  a  slightly  elongated  form  of  Golden  Nugget  and 
similar  to  the  Yellow  Plum  Tomato.  The  flavour  was  not  such  as  to 
entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  dessert  Tomato,  and  it  was  passed  without 
any  award.  Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  sent  fruits  of  a  seedling 
Pear  of  the  character  of  Duchesse  d’AngoulSme,  sweet,  but  rather  gritty, 


and  passed.  He  also  brought  a  dish  of  Apples  named  Surprise,  a 
seedling  from  the  Northern  Spy,  in  appearance  like  a  large  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  moderately  .drm.  Voting  wus  equal  for  an  award  of  merit, 
and  the  Chairman  decided  that  it  be  seen  again.  Ross’s  Pearmain  was  also 
placed  on  the  table  from  Mr.  Ross,  long  yellowish  fruits  streaked  with 
red ;  but  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  Ross  retired  from  the  table  during 
the  examination  of  his  fruits. 

Mr.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  sent  a  basket  of  splendid 
fruit  of  Newton  Wonder  Apple  produced  by  a  tree  planted  in  1894. 
Finer  samples  of  well-formed,  well-coloured,  and  firm  market  Apples 
could  not  be  desired.  A  cultural  commendation  was  granted.  A  similar 
mark  of  recognition  was  made  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  excellent  dishes 
of  Peas  of  the  following  varieties  : — William  I,  and  Sutton’s  Bountiful, 
sown  July  20th;  Empress  of  India,  July  10th  ;  also  Veitch’s  Criterion 
and  The  Duchess,  July  11th  ;  a  decidedly  meritorious  exhibit. 

Mr.  Lovelock,  The  Gardens,  Normanton  Park,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
from  Cellini,  but  too  much  like  that  variety  to  be  regarded  as  distinct. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sent  medium¬ 
sized,  very  high-coloured  fruits  of  a  seedling  Apple,  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  lacking  in  quality  for  dessert  pu'-poses.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons 
sent  fine  fruits  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Apple,  well  coloured,  of  the 
Blenheim  type  ;  and  Messrs,  Rivers  &  Son  sent  fruits  of  St.  Edmund 
Apple — a  dark  medium  fruit — the  merits  of  which  the  Committee 
thought  would  largely  centre  in  its  keeping  properties.  No  awards  were 
made  for  any  of  these  Apples. 

Jelly  made  from  the  fruit  of  Rhodomyrtus  tomenlosa  was  seat 
through  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  from  the  Government  Botanic 
Gardens,  Octamund.  It  was  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not  considered  by 
any  means  so  good  as  Medlar  jelly  that  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent  specimens  of  dwarf  variegated 
leaved  Celeriac  with  large  turnip  shaped  roots,  but  no  award  was  made 
to  the  President ;  and  Mr.  Freer,  New  Brompton,  Chatham,  sent  two 
Vegetable  Marrows,  marbled  green  and  white,  weighing  respectively 

lbs.  and  64^  lbs. 

On  the  side  tables,  as  before  indicated,  Mr.  G.  Wythes  staged  100 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  fruits  represent  excellent  cultivation, 
and  the  collection  was  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  staged  in  the  Hall 
by  a  private  gardener.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  unanimously. 

Fine  as  Mr.  Wythes’  display  was,  still  more  imposing  was  the 
wonderful  collection  of  produce  grown  and  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill.  It 
comprised  200  dishes  or  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit — Apples,  Pears,  and 
Grapes.  The  vegetables  included  splendid  examples  of  all  kinds  in 
season.  The  produce,  half  a  ton  in  weight,  was  effectively  arranged, 
various  ornamental  Gourds  enhancing  its  attractiveness.  No  such  display 
has  been  seen  in  the  Hall,  and  the  Committee  could  not  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  without  recommending  the  distinguished  honour  of  a  gold  medal. 

Votes  op  Confidence  in  the  Tre.a.surer  and  Secretary. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  table,  Mr.  G.  Wythes  rose  and  said  that,  having 
regard  to  the  unworthy  and  undignified  reflections  on  the-Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  by,  he  was  sorry  to  say  gardeners,  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  where  they  had  been  fairly  treated  by  the  Editor,  yet  he  felt  that 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  separate  without  tendering  to  Mr.  Crowley 
and  Mr.  Wilks  an  expression  of  complete  confidence  in  them  in  the 
positions  they  filled  so  diligently  and  so  well,  coupled  with  regret  that 
any  gardeners  could  have  been  led  without  personal  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  business  in  Committee,  to  make  allegations  for  which  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation,  and  cast  reflections  on  gentlemen 
which  were  unmanly  and  unfair.  In  addition  to  an  expression  of 
confidence,  he  should  like  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crowley 
and  Mr.  Wilks  for  the  scrupulously  fair  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  at  the  table.  Mr.  Charles  Ross  seconded 
the  vote  of  confidence  and  thanks,  which  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

[We  afforded  a  full  opportunity  for  whoever  could  do  so  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  allegations  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  of 
some  vague  sort  of  sinister  influence  erroneously  supposed  to  be  exerted 
by  the  officials.  We  did  this  because  we  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  truth  or  falsity  of  somewhat  widely  circulated  rumours  should 
be  determined.  Not  a  vestige  of  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  in 
support  of  the  allegations.  It  may  be  noted  that  (allowing  for  Dr.  Hogg’s 
early  retirement  from  the  table,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Wythes’  intention — and  which,  in  fact,  was  unknown  to  the  Committee 
generally),  that  the  members  comprised  an  amateur  (Mr.  Balderson), 
five  nurserymen,  and  ten  gardeners  ;  also  it  may  be  further  noticed  that 
nothing  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wythes  for  the  novelties  he  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  table  ;  nothing  to  Mr.  Ross  for  his  new  Apples ;  while  the 
President  succeeded  no  better  with  his  variegated  Celeriac.  The  result 
of  the  action  of  the  malcontents  is  to  strengthen  the  Committee  and 
officials  as  composed  of  an  independent  body  of  individuals  honestly  and 
impartially  trying  to  do  their  duty.] 

Floral  Committee. — Present;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
with  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  J.  Fraser, 
H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  R.  Owen,  G.  Stevens,  J.  T.  McLeod,  J,  H.  Fift, 
R.  B.  Lowe,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  J.  D.  Pawle,  G.  Nicholson,  0.  E.  Shea 
J.  W.  Barr,  G.  Gordon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  G.  Paul,  C.  Beckett, 
C.  Jeffries,  H.  Turner,  E.  Mawley,  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  Laing,  R.  M.  Hogg, 
and  J,  Fraser. 

That  the  popularity  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  on  the  increase  in 
private  gardens  was  proved  by  the  splendid  collection  staged  by  Mr, 
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E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 
The  stand  occupied  half  of  one  Bide  of  the  Drill  Hall,  and  comprised 
such  varieties  as  Acris,  Vimineus,  Cassiope,  Andromeda,  difiasus  hori- 
zontalis,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  sent 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Irises,  and  other 
flowers  in  good  form  and  variety.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  The  Gardens, 
Gnnnersbury  House,  Acton,  had  an  exhibit  demonstrating  the  utility  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  May  and  grown  in 
a  very  dwarf  state.  Tlie  plants  ranged  in  height  from  9  to  18  inches. 
Such  plants  must  be  of  value  for  late  bedding.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  sent  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense  in  good  form,  and 
some  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  an  effective  stand  arranged  with 
TeaEoses  and  their  own  foliage.  Dahlias  in  considerable  numbers  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.  The  flowers  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  comprised  representatives  of  each  section.  Amongst  the 
Cactus  the  best  were  Matchless,  James  Hudson,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Beck, 
and  Kaiserin.  Of  singles  the  moat  conspicuous  were  Cadet,  The  Bride, 
Miss  Hudson,  W.  C.  Harvey,  Amos  Perry,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
Fred  Leslie.  Pompons  and  the  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  were  also 
well  shown. 

Seedling  Pernettyas  with  berries  of  various  colours  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  as  also  did  flowers  of  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer  and  specimens  of  the  Knap  Hill  variety  of  the  Scarlet 
Oak.  The  exhibit  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  was  not 
large  but  of  good  quality.  It  contained  Cannas  Queen  Charlotte, 
Senateur  Montifiore  and  Ed.  Meig,  with  Chrysanthemums  Robert 
Powell,  Anthonie,  Mrs.  George  Magee,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Lawton  and  Vice- 
Admiral  N,  Kasnakoff.  The  stand  made  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
was  composed  largely  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  such  as 
Ryecroft  Glory,  Paul  Crozy,  Bouquet  de  Feu,  Gloire  de  Mizin  and  others. 
A  few  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  also  noticed,  including  a 
•new  incurved  named  Rena  Dula. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  box  of  hybrids  of  Rhodo- 
<iendron  javanico-jasminiflorum.  The  flowers  were  of  splendid  quality, 
and  represented  such  varieties  as  carminatum,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Minerva,  luteo-roseum,  and  others.  The  same  firm  also  sent  plants  of 
Amasonia  punicea.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  basket 
of  a  handsome  Coleus  named  Captain  Holford.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses.  These  were  very  beautiful, 
and  the  varieties  were  well  diversified. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red  Hill,  staged  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  splendid  quality.  Amongst  others  were  noticed 
Surprise,  Australian  Gold,  Noces  d’Or,  Prefet  Robert,  Phoebus,  Hairy 
Wonder,  Louise,  Rose  Wynne,  Graphic,  Madame  Alf.  Chatin,  and 
Madame  Gustave  Henry.  Mr.  Wells  also  showed  his  Simplicity  show 
box  with  tablets  for  the  names.  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage, 
sent  a  varied  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  H.  Ballantine,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
J.  G.  Fowler,  H,  J,  Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Jaques,  T.  Statter, 
E.  Ashworth,  W.  Cobb,  S.  Conrtauld,  T.  B.  Haywood,  E.  Hill,  and 
T.  W.  Bond. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  arranged  a  collection 
of  Orchids  interspersed  with  foliage  plants.  The  arrangement  was 
effective,  and  such  Orchids  as  Cypripedium  Crossianum,  C.  Pitcherianum, 
Williams’  var.,  C.  insigne  Wallacei  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidium  Forbesi, 
Vanda  Lowi,  V.  tricolor  superba  were  conspicuous.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  as  usual,  sent  Orchids  in  splendid  form.  Their  exhibit  com¬ 
prised  Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  bictonense  album,  Cypripediums 
Charlesworthi,  superbiens,  Spicerianum,  oenanthum  superbum,  with 
Cattleyas  Mantini,  labiata,  Dowiana  aurea,  and  several  others.  Mr. 
G.  W,  Cummins,  gardener  to  A,  H.  Smee,  Esq  ,  Wallington,  sent  a  plant 
of  Comparettia  bicolor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  Statter,  Esq ,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
sent  Cypripedium  Adonis  picta,  Cattleya  Prince  of  Wales,  and  C. 
Countess  of  Derby.  Mr.  F.  Wheatley,  Teignmouth,  sent  flowers  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana,  Wheatley’s  variety  ;  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Seven- 
oaks,  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri  album  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Holbrook, 
gardener  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis 
Mrs.  E.  Ashworth.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co,,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  few 
Orchids  of  fine  quality.  They  included  Dendrobium  aureum,  Cattleya 
labiata  in  variety,  Cypripedium  Fairy  Queen,  C,  nobilior,  C.  alcides, 
and  Odontoglossum  grande. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  a  small  collection  of 
Orchids,  mostly  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums.  Mr.  A.  Nash,  gardener  to 
J,  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Shamley  Green,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea, 
receiving  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gardener  to  C  L.  N. 
Ingram,  Esq.,  Godaiming,  sent  several  hybrid  Cattleyas  ;  and  Mr.  Davies, 
gardener  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Woodford,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Vanda  Sanderina.  The  plant  carried  eleven  splendidly 
flowered  spikes,  having  on  them  127  perfectly  developed  flowers. 

Awards. — The  medals  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  were  silver 
Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  ;  bronze  Flora  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son 
and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  ;  silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett ;  silver 
Banksians  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  G.  Prince  ;  and  bronze  Banksians  to 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  W.  Wells.  The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. ;  silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  and  T.  W.  Bond  ;  and  silver  Banksians  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  H.  Low  &  Co.,  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  W.  Johnson. 


Certificates  and  Awards  op  Merit. 

Aglaonema  Curtisi  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  handsome  foliage  plant. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  with  a  green  ground  colour  and  white  markings 
(first-class  certificate). 

Asplenium  Seristi  (H.  B.  May),  —  A  handsome  Fern  with  large 
little  divided  fronds  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Dwtallica  Regina  (J.  Willard). — As  the  name  implies,  this 
is  a  variety  of  metallica.  The  foliage  is  green  white  veined  with 
crimson  (award  of  m‘  rit). 

Cattleya  Apollo  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  hybrid  resulting  from 
a  cross  between  Mossiae  and  Acklandiae.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
Cattleyas  we  have  seen.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  buff  in  the  centre, 
banded  and  flushed  with  rose.  The  lip  is  purplish  red  with  a  small 
yellow  patch  in  the  throat  (first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Dowiana,  Wheatley's  var,  (F.  Wheatley). — A  superb  form 
of  the  well-known  type  (first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Eclipse  (T.  W.  Bond). — A  small  flowered  hybrid.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  the  lip  being  dull  rose,  with  a  darker  throat 
(award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  lahiata  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth  (H.  Holbrook). — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  variety  are  pure  white.  The  lip  is  crimson-purple  with 
a  white  fimbriated  margin  (first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Triumph  (T.  W.  Bond). — The  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  speciosissima  and  C.  Lawrenceana ;  this  is  very  beautiful.  The 
colour  is  delicate  rose  save  for  a  little  crimson  on  the  lip  and  the  creamy 
throat  (first-class  certificate). 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Gustave  Henry  (W.  Wells). — A  cream 
coloured  incurved  Japanese  of  good  promise  (award  of  merit). 

Comparettia  speciosa  (G.  W.  Cummins). — A  rarely  seen  Orchid,  with 
orange  red  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  Low's  var.  (H.  Low  &  Co.).  —  The 
dorsal  sepal  of  this  variety  is  of  enormous  size,  otherwise  the  flower  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  type  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Geraldine  (C.  Turner). — A  yellow  ground  Pompon  with 
brick  red  edges  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Clarissa  (C.  Turner). — Pale  primrose  is  the  colour  of  this 
handsomely  formed  Pompon  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Ophelia  (C.  Turner). — This  belongs  to  the  Cactus  section. 
The  colour  is  crimson  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Kingsley  Foster  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — Buff  yellow  is  the 
colour  of  this  well-formed  Cactus  Dahlia  (award  of  merit). 

Lobelia  Gerardi  (W.  Bain). — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  blue,  and 
borne  oo  spikes  about  1  foot  high  (award  of  merit). 

Pteris  Childsi  (T.  Childs).  —  A  handsome  Fern.  The  graceful 
fronds  are  much  divided,  and  slightly  crested  (first-class  certificate). 

Salvia  splendens  grandijiora  (W.  Bain). — A  splendid  specimen  of 
the  type  (award  of  merit). 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

A  Beginning. 

The  contribution  of  your  correspondent,  “  An  Old  Provincial,” 
page  307,  has  prompted  me  to  observe  that  when  young  gardeners  give 
thoughtful  attention  to  garden  literature  and  desire  to  have  a  share  in  it 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  may  in  the  unseen  future  produce 
such  fruit  as  to  surpass  their  sanguine  expectations.  I  am  of  opinion, 
bearing  this  object  in  view,  that  very  beneficial  results  would  accrue  to 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  fraternity  if  space  can  be  provided  for  us 
in  our  valuable  Journal,  where  intelligent  young  gardeners  might 
express  their  opinions  and  narrate  varied  experiences  without  fear  of 
severe  criticisms  from  older  scribes,  provided  that  everything  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  elevating  and  educational  principles. 

I  venture  to  say  the  space  thus  allocated  would  enhance  the  value  of 
the  Journal,  by  arousing  especial  interest  from  the  residents  of  bothydom, 
whose  dormant  abilities  would  be  exercised  during  spare  time  in  active 
pen  service,  at  the  same  time  following  the  good  advice  of  “  An  Old  Boy.” 
All  aspiring  botbyites  hope  eventually  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and 
become  gardeners  worthy  of  the  name.  Then,  as  they  take  their  exit 
from  the  bothy  to  incur  higher  responsibilities,  they  should  be  competent 
to  draw  pens  with  the  other  learned  chiefs  of  the  profession.  Success  is 
won  by  taking  pains. — H.  Turner. 

Memories  and  Morals  of  Bothydom. 

As  one  of  the  young  gardeners  who  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  remarks  made  by  “  An  Old  Boy  ”  on  the  above  subject,  I  desire  on 
behalf  of  the  young  men  of  this  locality  to  render  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  “  Old  Boy  ”  for  the  sound  advice  he  has  given  us.  Those  who  have 
read  the  articles  in  question  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  much  to 
thank  many  head  gardeners  for  who  have  carefully  studied  the  interests 
of  young  men,  in  securing  for  them  healthy  dwellings  and  other 
advantages  that  ought  to  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged. — J.  F.  D., 
Warioichshire.  _ 


Having  read  and  re-read  “  An  Old  Boy’s  ”  ”  Memories  and  Morals  of 
B  ithydom,”  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  the  useful  and 
encouraging  advice  he  has  given  us.  I  for  one  shall  do  my  best  to 
follow  it,  and  I  hope  there  are  many  more  who  will  do  the  same.  It  has 
been,  and  will  be,  I  am  sure,  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  have  anxiously 
waited  each  Thursday  that  I  might  continue  to  hear  his  advice,  and  I 
hope  he  will  continue  to  give  it  in  some  shape  or  form  to  us  youngsters 
who  so  sorely  need  it. — A  Young  Boy. 
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THE  LOWFIELD  NURSERIES. 

There  is  little  new  that  is  to  be  said  in  relation  to  these  well-known 
nnrseries  at  Crawley.  Sussex,  where  those  euterprisine;  horticulturists, 
the  Messrs.  Cheal  k  Sons,  conduct  an  extensive  business ;  but  as  they 
were  visited  the  other  day  by  me  for  the  first  time  it  may  be  that,  to  my 
fresh  eyes,  there  were  aspects  presented  not  noticed  by  others.  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  these  nurseries,  although  they  seem  to  belong  to  a 
neighbouring  county,  because  the  border  line  which  divides  Surrey  from 
Sussex  runs  through  them,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  in  the  former 
county,  Surrey  is  known  for  its  fine  nurseries,  as  not  only  this  one, 
but  the  grand  American  and  fruit  nurseries  about  Woking,  Bagshot, 
Sanningdale,  Ottershaw,  and  elsewhere  testify,  not  forgetting  the 
famous  shrub  and  tree  nursery  at  Goombe  Wood. 

We  have  just  had  the  magnificent  annual  fruit  show  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that,  in  spite  of  an  undoubtedly  adverse  season,  the  display 
was  a  grand  one.  The  show  displayed,  to  all  willing  to  learn,  not  only 
what  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  growers  constitute  the  best  varieties 
of  fruits,  but  also  how  possible  it  is  here  in  Great  Britain  to  grow  the 
finest  and  best  of  fruit  the  world  can  produce.  That  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  but  it  is  true.  If  we  would  but  grow  everywhere  of  the  test  in  the 
very  best  way,  we  should  then  very  speedily  solve  all  problems  in 
relation  to  supplying  our  own  people  with  fruit  in  abundance  of  our  own 
production. 

In  looking  over  the  Messrs.  Cheals’  great  nursery,  with  its  enormous 
number  of  trees  and  ihrubs,  but  especially  of  those  portions  devoted  to 
fruit  tree  production,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  such  nurseries  as  these 
were  helping  beyond  all  other  means  to  solve  any  doubts  and  difficulties. 
Here  the  intending  grower  of  fruit  may  come  and  purchase  just  whatever 
he  may  need,  and  every  requirement  here  can  soon  be  met.  Here  by 
tens  of  thousands  are  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock  for  standards,  and  on 
the  broad-leaved  Paradise  for  bush  trees.  Here,  too,  are  erect  and 
horizontal  cordons  innumerable,  and  also  flat  trained  trees  for  espaliers, 
or  if  desired,  especially  in  the  North,  for  walls.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Pears,  on  common  or  on  Quince  stocks,  and  again  of  these  in 
every  known  form  of  training.  Practically  every  description  of  require¬ 
ment  or  demand  in  this  direction  may  be  met  instantly.  The  intending 
fruit  grower  has  not  to  wait  until  the  trees  he  needs  are  created.  Here 
they  are  ready  to  his  hand.  He  has  but  to  order  and  very  quickly  he 
will  receive,  and  the  very  best  of  trees  also.  If  we  go  to  Plums  or  to 
Cherries,  whether  Sweet  or  Morellos,  or  to  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or 
Apricots,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  wonder  is  naturally  aroused  that  such  fore¬ 
sight  should  have  made  in  this  way  such  universal  provision.  Looked 
at  from  another  aspect,  wonder  is  again  excited  that  such  vast  quantities 
of  fruit  trees  should  annually  go  out  from  here,  to  be  planted  and  grown 
somewhere,  and  be  it  remembered  not  from  here  alone,  but  from  scores 
of  other  nurseries  of  similar  extent  in  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom  are 
yearly  manufacturing  what  seems  to  be  annually  needed  to  satisfy 
national  requirements.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  might  not  be  if  there 
came  a  great  national  movement  in  favour  of  fruit  culture,  so  that  where 
one  added  and  not  replacing  tree  is  planted  now,  at  least  100  should  be. 
And  if  ever  this  country  is  to  grow  fruit  to  satisfy  its  own  requirements 
it  will  have  to  be  so.  That  is,  however,  a  matter  for  the  capitalist,  who, 
finding  good  land,  as  there  is  plenty  fitting,  plants  it  and  places  in  charge 
of  the  best  practical  skill.  Then  fruit  culture  will  with  us  be  such  as 
shall  become  a  living  national  reality.  Hitherto,  and  in  spite  of  grand 
exhibitions  and  wonderful  nurseries,  it  has  not  been  so.  But  were  such 
immense  demands  to  be  made  upon  our  fruit  nursery  resources  we  may 
be  sure  they  would  rise  to  the  occasion.  Let  the  demand  come  and  the 
supply  will  follow  immediately,  because  to  traders  like  the  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  with  all  their  knowledge  and  resources,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
produce  half  a  million  of  trees  as  one  hundred  thousand. 

Great  foresight  has  been  shown  at  the  Lowfield  Nurseries  in  the 
provision  of  shelter  for  the  young  trees.  This  is  valuable  in  the  budding 
and  grafting  seasons,  and  in  the  blooming  and  fruiting  seasons.  The 
winds  sweep  freely  over  the  district,  as  just  here  it  is  rather  flat,  and 
art  has  furnished  windbreaks  in  the  shape  of  splendid  Whitethorn, 
Holly,  Pinus,  Hornbeam,  and  other  hedges  that  run  up  to  heights  of 
from  12  to  15  feet,  and  against  these  the  strong  winds  beat  in  vain. 
The  provision  of  similar  shelter  should  be  made  everywhere  where  fruit 
trees  are  planted,  for  such  hedges  are  of  inestimable  value.  How  snug 
do  the  trained  or  young  trees  of  all  descriptions  seem  to  be  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  shelter ;  indeed,  at  the  time  I  called  at  the  nursery, 
whilst  elsewhere  the  wind  was  blowing  great  guns,  inside  of  these 
windbreaks  the  weather  was  calm  and  enjoyable. 

The  firm  has  become  famous  for  its  trained  trees,  and  especially  for 
its  cordon  Apples  and  Pears.  These  are  found  in  immense  quantities. 
Then  there  is  in  every  direction  on  the  Lowfield  chalk  very  stout,  sturdy 
growth  without  undue  luxuriance.  The  wood  growth  with  already 
abundant  fruit  spurs  indicates  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  condition  of  tree  which  everyone  likes  to  have.  The  famous 
Bismarck  Apple  is  grown  most  largely.  There  seem  to  be  stocks  of  it 
in  all  directions,  but  none  large,  simply  because  the  call  for  it  has  been 
so  great. 

Specially  pleasing  in  walking  along  the  various  breaks  is  it  to  notice 
the  exact  truthfulness  of  the  diverse  varieties.  Were  only  single  trees 
planted  this  characteristic  would  not  be  observed  ;  but  when  a  break 
runs  into  hundreds,  and  the  whole  is  exactly  alike,  then  the  facial 
difference  of  leaf,  wood,  and  habit  of  growth  is  singularly  marked,  and 


but  one  rogue  out  of  even  500  true  could  instantaneously  be  detected  if 
there,  only  he  is  not.  Newton  Wonder,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Golden  Spire, 
Col.  Vaughan,  Margil,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  Graham’s  Jubilee,  really  a  grand  Apple;  New 
Hawthornden,  Grenadier,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Warner’s  King,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  others  are  noted  in  passing  along  the  quarters  in  great 
quantity,  and  finely  fruiting.  In  such  a  nursery  there  is  material  to 
furnish  almost  endless  notes  ;  they  cannot  now  be  written.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  so  long  as  such  nurseries  as  the  great  one  at 
Lowfield  exist,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fruit  trees  for  all  planters  and 
growers. — A.  D. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  above  admirably  conducted 
gardeners’  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  7th  in8^ 
The  chair  on  this  occasion  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting,  who  w;  a 
supported  by  Sir  Clarence  Smith,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Veitch,  Baker,  H.  B. 
May,  G.  Gordon,  H.  J.  Laing,  W.  Robinson,  J.  G.  Veitch,  G.  Ingram,  and 
other  notabilities  of  the  horticultural  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
inclement  weather  prevailing  there  was  a  good  attendance,  about  120 
persons  dining  together. 

Dinner  over,  the  Chairman  suitably  proposed  “  The  Queen,”  and  after 
the  National  Anthem  had  been  rendered  he  proposed  "  The  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.”  Mr.  Nutting  was  warmly- 
received.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  “  United,”  and  he  congratulated  its  members  on  its  continued 
success.  He  did  not  attempt  to  talk  to  his  audience  about  the  balance 
sheet,  as  he  found  printed  copies  were  in  the  hands  of  all  present,  and 
they  could  see  how  well  all  the  monies  had  been  invested.  The  Chair¬ 
man  reminded  the  members  that  the  U.H.B.  and  P.S.  was  started  in 
1865,  and  that  in  1870  there  were  only  forty-two  members  ;  now  there 
were  651  members,  and  eighty-four  had  been  added  since  the  annual 
dinner  of  1895,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  were  naturally  very  low  in  1867,  the  sum  being  ^462,  but  now 
they  had  jfe  10,000  worth  of  shares  that  at  present  valuation  represented 
£13,650.  With  even  this  success,  said  the  Chairman,  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  ;  we  want  more  members,  and  to  this  end  he  hoped  the  horticultural 
Press  would,  as  formerly,  aid  the  Society,  and  also  that  the  members 
would  do  their  best  to  persuade  others  to  join .  He  remarked  that  a 
subscription  of  6d.  per  week  entitled  to  12s,  per  week  during  sickness, 
while  9J.  per  week  entitled  to  183.  per  week.  He  regarded  the  Society 
as  a  truly  benefit  one,  for  if  by  any  reason  payments  were  not  kept  up 
the  money  already  paid  was  not  forfeited,  and  the  member  could  resume 
payments  without  being  fined.  When  looking  through  the  Treasurer’s 
books  Mr.  Nutting  said  he  had  noticed  one  member,  seventy  years  of  age, 
had  recently  withdrawn  £82  10s.,  while  the  actual  amount  he  had  paid 
in  to  the  Fund  was  £57  os.  9d.  j  the  interest  from  1870  had  alone 
amounted  to  £28  78.  9d.  Referring  to  the  Convalescent  Fund  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Mr.  N,  N.  Sherwood  a  few  years  ago,  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
ably  supported,  by  friends  of  gardeners  and  of  the  Society,  He  wished 
to  add  his  own  name  to  the  list  of  such  supporters.  Mr.  Nutting  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  hope  that  the  list  of  honorary  members  would  speedily 
lengthen. 

The  genial  Treasurer  of  the  Society  (Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury 
House)  responded  to  the  toast  so  ably  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  in 
doing  so  he  thanked  Mr.  Nutting  for  his  presence,  and  for  the  clear  manner 
in  which  he  had  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Society,  He  emphasised  the 
point  that  the  dinner  was  a  social  gathering,  and  not  a  means  whereby 
to  make  money  for  the  Society,  and  so  draw  away  a  pordon  of  the  funds 
that  might  otherwise  go  to  the  other  gardening  charities.  Mr.  Hudson 
said  that  by  becoming  members  of  the  “United  ”  gardeners  were  doing 
much  to  relieve  the  pressure  already  felt  by  the  Orphan  Fund  and  the 
Benevolent  Institution.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  while  other  friendly 
societies  had  found  itmecessary  to  raise  the  amount  of  subscription,  tie 
United  had  not  done  so,  but  had  raised  the  amounts  paid  out  to  sick 
members  by  2s.  per  week.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Nathan  Cole,  one  of  the  original  members,  in  proposing  “  T1  o 
Honorary  and  Life  Members  and  Visitors,”  observed  that  the  hort 
members  had  done  much  to  help  the  Society  forward,  and  he  believe  d 
their  numbers  would  increase,  for  it  was  a  pleasure  to  helpth  ^se  wlo 
were  doing  their  best  to  prepare  for  the  proverbial  “  rainy  day.”  With 
the  toast  was  coupled  the  names  of  Sir  Clarence  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  H, 
Veitch.  The  former  referred  principally  to  the  sound  financial  condition 
of  the  Society,  and  the  safeness  of  its  investments.  Were  he  a  gardener, 
he  would  certainly  join  such  a  body.  Mr.  J.  Veitch  was  surprised  that 
the  honorary  members  had  not  increased  much  within  the  year  ;  he 
hoped  their  ranks  would  be  added  to,  as  the  Society  was  deserving  of 
every  support. 

The  Chairman’s  health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  who  tendered 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Nutting  for  the  great  honour  he  had 
done  them,  and  for  the  help  he  had  afforded.  The  toast  was  euthusiasti- 
cally  received,  and  drunk  with  musical  honours.  Mr.  Nutting  briefly 
responded,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  Mr.  May  had  promised 
to  preside  at  the  eleventh  annual  dinner,  “  The  Press,”  proposed  by 
Mr,  Wheeler,  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  who  observed  that  the 
U.H.B.  and  P.S.  was  the  first  of  the  gardening  institutions  to  admit 
journalists  to  its  ranks,  and  enable  them,  if  so  disposed,  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  it  afforded.  Thanks  was  accorded  the  donors  of  fruit 
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»nd  flowers  for  their  kind  contributions,  and  to  Miss  Lilian  Hudson  for 
€0  artistically  disposing  the  flowers  upon  the  tables. 

Some  capital  songs  and  sketches  were  rendered  throaghout  the 
evening,  and  at  an  early  hour  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  brought  the  pleasant 
j)roceedingB  to  a  close. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Houses  of  Ripe  Grapes, — Thin-skinned  Grapes  are  more 
ensceptible  to  damp,  cold,  and  climatic  changes  generally  than  the  thick- 
skinned.  This  applies  equally  to  Hamburghs  or  Sweetwater  Grapes  as 
to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  Muscats  with  thin-skinned  berries, 
but  Hamburghs  require  5°  less  heat,  50°  being  necessary  for  the  good 
keeping  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  there  must  not  be  any  deficiency 
•of  moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  shrivel.  Remove  all 
slead  or  decayed  leaves  from  the  Vines  where  Grapes  are  hanging,  and 
look  over  the  bunches  for  any  damaged  berries,  removing  and  burning 
them.  A  temperature  of  50°  should  be  maintained  for  Muscats,  no 
opportunity  being  lost  in  giving  air  when  the  days  are  fine,  turning  on 
the  heat  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes.  Turn  off  the  heat 
.at  midday  or  soon  after,  so  as  to  allow  the  pipes  to  cool,  but  not  so  as 
to  lower  the  temperature  below  the  night  minimum,  which  for 
Hamburghs  must  not  be  less  than  40°.  When  the  heat  falls  too  low 
and  the  temperature  is  raised  moisture  condenses  on  the  berries,  and  the 
skin  of  the  berries  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  hence  micro-organisms 
find  a  fitting  medium  for  development,  secure  the  needful  food  elements 
dn  the  weakened  epidermal  tissues  and  ready  access  to  the  pulp,  thus 
setting  up  speedy  decay. 

Late  Grapes.  —  Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  sunny  season 
-many  late  Grapes  are  very  deficient  in  colour,  especially  in  the  southern 
counties.  Something  more,  therefore,  than  sun  heat  is  required  to 
secure  colour  in  Grapes,  hence  recourse  must  be  had  to  elements  which 
promote  the  energy  of  the  chlorophyll  and  at  the  proper  time  promote 
-the  intensity  of  the  ripening  hues.  Thick-skinned  Grapes  also  require 
time  to  mature  after  they  are  apparently  ripe,  though  Alicante  improves 
nothing  whatever  in  keeping  and  is  at  its  best  when  well  ripened,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Gros  Maroc.  Mrs.  Pince  is  the  best  flavoured  thick- 
skinned  Grape,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  finish,  and  it  is  at  its 
best  shortly  after  it  is  ripe.  Its  great  defect  is  not  colouring  well  up  to 
the  shank,  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  bunches  are  large  or 
email.  Started  early,  say  in  March,  the  berries  set  better  and  the  fruit 
ripens  quite  up  to  the  shank,  and  when  covered  with  its  fine  bloom  is 
-very  taking  in  appearance.  It,  however,  loses  colour  rapidly,  becomiag 
quite  red,  and  though  keeping  excellently  is  very  liable  to  shrivel. 
Alicante,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  its  colour  well,  and  as  a  prelude  to 
■Gros  Colman  is  a  very  desirable  Grape,  as  it  is  fairly  good  in  quality, 
the  vinous  flavour  being  refreshing,  and  the  earthy  smack  of  Gros 
■Colman  entirely  absent,  whilst  its  appearance  is  unrivalled  by  any  oval 
Grape  unless  it  be  Gros  Maroc. 

Alnwick  Seedling  is  as  fine  in  appearance  as  excellent  in  using  and 
keeping  qualities.  The  magnificence  of  Gros  Colman  gains  for  it  a 
host  of  admirers,  and  that  is  not  its  chief  merit,  but  looks  go  a  long  way 
•even  with  table  Grapes,  and  is  all-important  for  market.  Its  beautiful 
appearance  whets  the  appetite,  being  far  ahead  of  its  compeers  in  size  of 
berry,  and  when  started  early  so  as  to  give  time  to  mature,  the  berries  are 
not  only  superb,  but  the  quality  is  vastly  improved.  But  its  chief  claim 
to  popularity  is  its  easiness  of  growth  ;  the  bunches  are  always  compact, 
4he  berries  set  well,  they  swell  to  a  good  size,  and  when  the  Vines  are 
■not  overcropped  they  colour  first-rate,  but  not  always,  as  there  are 
4)lenty  of  greenish  white  and  purple  streaked  this  season.  It  is  usually 
best  in  colour  and  quality  when  grown  on  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation,  though  it  does  well  on  alluvial  silts  and  almost  everywhere. 
Where  there  is  defectiveness  in  colour  and  not  a  result  of  late  starting 
or  overcropping,  a  somewhat  liberal  use  of  potash  salts  with  magnesia 
and  iron  will  generally  set  matters  right. 

For  vinous  quality  no  thick-skinned  Grape  beats  the  old  West’s  St. 
Peter’s,  but  it  is  no  use  where  appearance  at  table  is  the  chief  merit  in  a 
Grape.  Lady  Downe’s  is  not  only  the  best  keeping  Grape,  we  have  had 
it  excellent  in  June,  but  it  is  unapproached  by  any  very  late  Grape  for 
uniform  excellence  in  quality,  thongh  only  about  half  as  taking  in 
appearance  as  Gros  Colman,  and  not  giving  nearly  as  much  weight  of  fruit 
per  Vine  or  space  is  not  in  favour  with  growers  for  market.  It  retains 
its  richness  to  the  last,  simply  because  it  contains  more  sugar  and 
mostly  has  a  decided  smack  of  Muscat. 

In  white  Grapes  Mrs,  Pearson  stands  first  for  quality,  being  also 
good  in  looks,  and  keeping  excellently.  Trebbiano  will  not,  however, 
go  out  of  cultivation,  for  when  well  done  it  is  an  enormous  counterpart 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  looks,  and  the  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  and 
sweet.  This  Grape  also  likes  red  soils.  There  must  not  be  any 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  border,  and  the  atmosphere  not  allowed 
to  become  stagnant,  but  have  enough  warmth,  with  air,  to  keep  it 
in  motion,  the  temperature  not  being  permitted  to  fall  much  below 
b0°  until  the  leaves  fall. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Contracting  Hives. 

This  is  still  practised  by  many  bee-keepers,  who  go  through  their 
apiary  and  examine  all  stocks  at  this  season,  removing  combs  that 
are  not  covered  with  bees,  afterwards  placing  the  division  board  close 
np  to  the  frames  that  are  left  in  the  hive.  There  is  thus  an  empty 
space  left  between  the  division  board  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  hive. 
The  idea  is  by  contracting  the  hives  and  only  allowing  the  bees  to 
have  access  to  just  as  many  combs  as  they  can  well  cover,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  hive  will  be  much  higher  throughout  the  winter  than 
if  the  whole  of  the  frames  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 

In  theory  this  would  seem  a  sensible  way  of  keeping  the  bees 
warm  in  the  winter ;  but  in  practice  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  much 
benefit  derived  from  treating  them  in  this  manner  as  some  bee¬ 
keepers  would  have  one  to  believe.  When  I  first  started  bee-keeping 
in  modern  frame  hives  I  practised  this  plan  for  several  years  with 
fair  success,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  hard  work  than  I  now 
think  necessary. 

Having  experimented  with  half  a  dozen  colonies  by  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  combs  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  which  were  fed  up  early 
in  the  autumn  and  covered  up  warm,  and  were  not  disturbed  or  again 
examined  until  the  following  April,  these  proved  on  examination  to 
be  some  of  the  beet  stocks  in  my  apiary  ;  breeding  was  going  on 
apace,  and  in  comparison  with  colonies  from  which  all  spare  combs 
had  been  removed  were  far  in  advance.  This  convinced  me  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  all  spare  frames  in  the  autumn,  as 
when  one  has  several  dozen  hives  to  examine  it  takes  up  valuable 
time.  I  now  leave  the  whole  of  the  co-mbs  in  all  my  hives. 

*  Winter  Passages. 

This  is  still  advocated  by  some  bee-keepers,  and  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  I  may  state  that  it  consists  in 
cutting  small  holes,  about  as  large  as  one’s  finger,  through  the  combs, 
so  that  the  bees  can  pass  from  the  cluster,  in  which  position  they  are 
found  throughout  the  winter,  to  their  food,  which  may  be  stored  in 
the  outer  combs.  They  will  thus  not  become  chilled,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  they  have  to  pass  round  the  ends  or  the  bottom  of  the 
combs.  Bees  often  prepare  the  combs  in  this  manner  themselves, 
even  when  given  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  are  called  “  pop 
holes.”  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  bee-keeper  to  cut  these  winter 
passages,  as  a  better  plan  is  to  place  two  or  three  laths,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  across  the  top  of  the  frames 
directly  under  the  ticking  or  whatever  they  may  be  covered  with.  On 
the  top  of  this  place  several  thicknesses  of  warm  material.  The  bees 
will  thus  have  a  winter  passage  over  the  top  of  the  frames  without 
danger  of  being  chilled,  let  the  weather  be  never  so  severe,  i’he  bees, 
too,  will  often  place  propolis  on  the  frames  between  them  and  the 
covering,  which  provides  a  ready  means  of  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  they  are  found  in  this  state  after  the  honey  season  is  over 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  placing  laths  on  the  frames.  It  should, 
however,  be  scraped  off  clean  in  the  early  spring,  or  it  will  be  a 
harbour  for  the  wax  moth.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  stocks  time 
means  money,  and  it  is  advisable  to  save  labour  as  much  as  is 
possible. 

Making  Wax. 

This  by  some  people  is  not  considered  a  very  genial  operation, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  bee-keeper  who  says  he  likes  the  job. 
There  are  various  ways  of  obtaining  the  wax  from  the  combs,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  without  heat  being  applied  in  some  form  or  the  other. 
“  The  Solar  Wax  Extractor  ”  is  recommended  by  those  who  have 
used  it.  In  this  instance  the  sun  supplies  the  heat,  but  as  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  will  not  come  into  general  use  except  in  large  apiaries.  “  The 
Swiss  Wax  Extractor  ’’  is  also  highly  spoken  of.  This  is  a  vessel 
made  of  stout  tin,  18  inches  high  by  11  inches  in  diameter.  The 
lower  portion  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and  may  be  set  on  a  fire 
or  gas  stove.  The  wax  is  placed  in  a  perforated  zinc  receiver  in  the 
upper  part,  and  when  melted  by  the  ascending  steam  may  be  run  off 
into  moulds. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wax  obtained  in  countrj'  districts 
in  this  country  is  by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  placing  the  corahs  and 
debris  in  a  bag,  putting  the  whole  in  a  copper,  and  covering  it  with 
water.  The  bag  should  be  securely  tied,  and  have  a  weight  placed 
on  it  to  keep  it  at  the  bottom,  so  that  there  is  2  or  3  inches  of  water 
over  the  top  of  the  bag.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  as  the  wax 
melts  it  will  float  to  the  top,  where  it  must  be  allowed  to  rernain 
until  it  is  cold.  The  wax  will  then  be  found  to  have  settled  in  a 
solid  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  dirt  should  be  scraped 
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oS.  the  under  part  of  the  wax,  which  must  be  placed  in  vessels  and 
pat  in  the  oven  to  be  melted,  afterwards  pouring  it  into  moulds. 
What  sediment  remains  will  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  may  be  scraped 
off  when  cold. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Frvit  Trees  and  Roses 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. — Roses. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writerBj, 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bea  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Plants  on  Hire  (^H.  i?.).— Your  question  is  one  that  cannot  be 
usefully  answered.  The  prices  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  plants,  and  also  vary  in  different  towns.  You  had  better  ascertain 
the  customary  charges  in  your  district,  and  yo*  will  have  of  course  to 
act  in  accordance  with  them  if  you  expect  to  succeed  as  a  decorator. 


Disease-resisting  Tomatoes  (i?  J.  C.'). — There  are  no  varieties 
that  can  be  said  to  be  really  disease-resisting.  It  is  very  largely  a 
question  of  cultivation.  Faulty  ventilation  is  responsible  for  most 
fungoid  attacks,  and  disease  may  be  rampant  in  less  than  a  week  on 
hitherto  healthy  plants,  owing  entirely  to  treating  Tomatoes  too  much 
like  Cucumbers.  Articles  on  this  important  subject  will  be  duly  forth¬ 
coming  in  these  pages.  You  will  do  well  to  change  your  variety  far 
those  with  medium-sized  smooth  round  fruit,  much  corrugated  varieties, 
being  usually  classed  as  “Jerseys,”  fetching  prices  of  “  seconds  ”  accord¬ 
ingly.  Comet,  Chemin  Rouge,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Challenger,  and 
Frogmore  Selected  would  suit  you,  the  last  named  answering  well  for 
either  early  or  late  crops. 


Soli  Samples  (A.  xT,  P.'), — The  samples  of  turfy  loam  we  value  in 
the  following  order  : — No.  1  the  best  for  general  purposes,  of  medium 
texture,  with  a  natural  incorporation  of  vegetable  matter  that  conduces 
to  its  fertility.  No.  3  sandy  loam,  containing  little  vegetable  matter  and 
not  suflRciently  “holding"  in  character.  No.  2  more  sandy  still,  and 
poorer.  No.  1  would  form  a  good  staple  for  Cucumbers,  and  pressed 
firmly  down  for  Tomatoes  and  the  majority  of  softwooded  greenhouse 
plants,  also  for  the  early  stages  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  for  the  final 
potting,  also  for  Melons,  we  should  prefer  an  addition  of  heavier  loam, 
or  some  clay  dried  and  powdered  to  impart  retentiveness,  not  omitting  a 
little  gritty  matter  as  may  be  needed  to  insure  porosity.  We  do  not  conduct 
analyses  of  soils  nor  act  as  agents  in  the  matter,  and  we  do  not  think 
an  analysis  in  this  case  to  be  in  the  least  necessary. 

Crrnbs  In  Soil  (ZT.  C^.). — Your  case  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
“  C.  E.  G.,”  but  in  his  case  Cyclamens  were  ruined,  and  in  your  case  Ferns 
(see  page  362.  last  week).  The  enemy  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
instances.  The  weevils,  that  seem  so  prevalent  with  you,  should  be 
■ought  for  at  night,  turning  the  light  on  and  catching  them  quickly  by 
shaking  the  infested  plants  on  white  sheets,  so  that  the  beetle-like 
pests  may  be  the  better  seen  and  secured.  They  deposit  eggs  in  the 
soil  which  produce  the  root-eating  maggots,  while  the  parent  beetles 
eat  the  leaves  of  Vines,  Ferns,  and  various  other  plants.  They  find  access 
into  the  soil  the  most  easily  when  it  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry  occasionally, 
and  when  too  light  potting  is  indulged  in.  It  is  difficult  to  destroy 
these  maggots.  Lemon  oil  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  purpose,  also 
“hellebore  tea,”  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  hellebore  powder, 
a  gallon  to  2  ozs.  A  correspondent  in  another  column  introduces  a  fresh 
remedy  for  soil  pests,  fresh  to  us  at  least — mustard  and  water  given  at 
a  temperature  of  120°,  or  thereabouts.  You  might  try  these  remedies, 
not  in  soil  containing  dead  plants,  but  experimentally  on  one  in  each 
case  that  is  alive,  and  which  yon  can  afford  to  lose  in  case  of  the  dose 
or  doses  proving  fatal.  If  you  carry  out  the  suggestion  you  might 
favour  ns  with  the  results. 


Vine  Weevils  (IF.  II.  IF.). — We  are  obliged  by  your  letter.. 
Mr.  Abbey  has  more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  methods  for  catching- 
the  weevils  and  destroying  the  grubs,  but  your  letter  shall  be  sent  to  him, 
in  case  he  may  have  anything  fresh  to  say.  You  w  ill  find  some  methods- 
of  riddance  suggested  in  answer  to  another  correspondent  whose  Ferns 
have  been  devoured  by  the  pest.  Clibran’s  Lemon  oil  was  the  advertised 
preparation  previeusly  referred  to,  and  is  mentioned  in  our  reply  to 
“  H.  C.” 

Destroying  Mealy  Bug  on  Dlpladenias  (JF.  N.). — We  know  of 
no  better  means  of  destroying  mealy  bug  than  vaporisation  with  nicotine, 
continuing  the  vaporisation  at  intervals  of  about  four  days  to  a  week 
for  three  or  four  times.  Another  good  mode  of  riddance  is  to  dress  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  brush  with  methylated  spirit,  just  moistening  the 
brush  and  applying  to  the  tufts  of  insects,  taking  care  not  to  use  the 
spirit  excessively  or  allow  it  to  run  down  to  the  soil.  If  used  with  a 
sponge  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  various- 
advertised  insecticides  are  also  efficacious  for  destroying  this  pest. 

Cbrysanttiemum  Deaves  Browned  (/.  Z,).— On  examining  the 
leaves  we  failed  to  find  any  parasitic  organism.  The  appearance  is 
that  of  eelworm  infection,  but  we  could  not  discover  anything  to 
determine  the  exact  cause.  We  have  had  similar  trouble,  and  find 
nothing  better  than  a  generons  application  of  mineral  fertilisers  at  the 
roots  such  as  are  included  in  the  manures  advertised,  and  giving 
the  plants  plenty  of  air,  allowing  ample  space  between  them.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  a  powder  fungicide  such  as  Fostite  is  useful  against  the 
mould,  which  sometimes  causes  the  leaves  to  have  large  black  or  brown 
blotches, 

Raising  Sparaxls  ft-om  Seed  (Z).  C ). — The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  about  September  (or  now),  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  and  frost  excluded,  or  the 
pans  plunged  in  ashes.  The  young  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed  pans 
for  the  first  year,  when  they  should  either  be  potted  or  planted 
out.  It  takes  from  three  to  four  years  before  they  flower.  The  time, 
however,  is  well  rewarded,  as  by  growing  a  number  of  varieties  together, 
and  saving  their  seed,  numerous  other  sorts  may  be  obtained,  usually 
much  varied  in  colour  and  in  the  markings  of  the  flowers. 

Chrysanttaemums— -Writing  (iZ.  R."). — As  to  Chrysanthemums,, 
you  will  find  something  of  the  kind  you  have  anticipated  on  another 
page.  We  are  sorry  the  weather  has  dealt  so  cruelly  with  your  plants,  as 
it  has  with  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  to  writing, 
your  desire  is  most  creditable,  and  it  is  a  misfoitune  that  you  had  to 
commence  work  so  soon  (when  eight  years  old)  instead  of  attending 
school.  Still,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  you  may  yet  accomplish  your  object. 
Night  schools  or  similar  institutions  must  be  provided  in  the  busy  town 
from  which  you  write.  Avail  yourself  of  them,  and  strive  diligently  and 
perseveringly.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  self-taught, 
and  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  gardening  press  had  little  more 
“  schooling  ”  than  yourself.  Copy  some  of  the  articles  which  you  think 
are  good  as  neatly  as  you  can,  and  accurately,  and  take  special 
pains  to  acquire  the  useful  art  of  spelling  correctly.  Not  long  ago  we 
knew  of  a  good  situation  being  lost  through  a  carelessly  written  and  ill- 
spelt  letter.  Do  not  be  offended  by  any  persons  who  may  point  out  your 
mistakes,  and  correct  your  inaccuracies,  but  thank  them  for  their  kind¬ 
ness.  Do  the  best  you  can  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  send  us  a 
short  original  article  on  Chrysanthemums  another  year.  We  will  make- 
inquiries  about  the  postal  order.  Please  say  where  and  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  or  the  G.P.O.  letter,  also  favour  with  your  full  address. 

Fig  Trees  TTnflrultful  (^Somerset).— 01  the  samples  received  No.  1 
has  very  strong  woo'd  and  in  the  whole  length,  some  15  jinches,  there  is 
not  a  single  joint  showing  anything  like  Figs.  To  leave  such  tree  un¬ 
pruned  and  let  it  grow  from  the  wall  would  probably  result  in  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  in  two  years’  time,  but  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  first  crop  Figs  on  such  tree  next  year  if  the  remainder  of  the  growths 
are  like  that  before  us.  Where  the  tree  is  let  grow  from  the  wall  it  loses 
the  advantage  of  its  warmth,  but  that  may  not  be  material  in  the  place 
where  it  is  growing.  Of  this  you  ought  to  be  able  to  judge.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  root-prune  it  now,  whilst  the  leaves  are  on 
the  tree,  taking  out  a  trench  at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem 
the  branches  extend  and  as  deeply  as  the  roots,  catting  off  all  roots 
there.  The  trench  may  remain  open  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  be  filled  in.. 
This  will  give  a  wholesome  check,  probably  causing  fruit  buds  to  form 
at  the  joints  and  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  especially  if  the  growths  were 
thinned  so  as  to  let  air  and  light  act  freely  ;  also  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  wall’s  warmth.  Then,  when  the  leaves  are  all  down,  we  should  lift 
the  tree,  and  put  in  some  old  mortar  rubbish  6  inches  or  more  thick, 
and  on  that  place  the  ball  of  roots,  removing  some  of  the  soil  from 
amongst  them,  and  adding  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  the  soil 
used,  making  all  quite  firm.  We  have  seen  a  tree  that  bad  been  thus 
treated,  and  it  gave  more  fruit  iin  one  season  afterwards  than  it  had 
done  in  twenty  years  [previously.  Afterwards,  when  the  tree  was 
inclined  to  grow  too  freely,  the  trench  was  opened  again  to  check  the 
growth  and  induce  a  more  fruitful  habit.  No.  2  wood  is  in  a  better 
state,  the  bads  being  embryonic  Figs.  We  should  treat  this  tree  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  advised  for  No.  1,  but  not  lifting  it,  unless  you  find 
the  roots  strong,  then  it  would  be  advisable  so  as  to  detach  any  that 
strike  down  into  the  soil.  It  is  an  excellent  old  plan  to  unnail  the 
trees  and  mat  them  up  for  the  winter.  It  is  all  conjecture  about  Fig 
trees  raised  from  suckers  not  bearing,  as  trees  we  have  had  cut  down  to 
the  ground  through  severe  winters  have  pushed  suckers  from  the  roota- 
which  have  borne  fruit  as  freely  as  the  previous  growths. 
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The  Brompton  Plum  Stock  (^Pomonay—We  are  not  surprigedi 
by  your  failure  to  find  the  botanical  name  of  the  Brompton  Plum  stock 
in  any  of  the  hooka  you  have  conaalteal.  You  would  fail  in  the  same 
way  if  you  gought  for  the  botanical  namea  of,  say,  the  Keswick  Oodlin 
Apple  or  the  Victoria  Plum.  These  are  varieties  respectively  of  Pyrus 
Malus  and  Prunus  domestica.  If  the  fruits  mentioned  were  rendered 
botanically  they  would  be  Pyrus  Malus  keswickiensis  and  Prnnus 
domestica  Victoriana.  So  the  Brompton  stock.  It  is  simply  a  variety 
of  the  Plum,  and  botanically  Pranas  domestica  bromptoniensis,  though 
we  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  it  so  recorded  in  any  books. 

Preserving  Apples  (J,  J."). — Apples  keep  best  in  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature  and  not  very  dry  atmosphere  where  air  and  light  are  excluded . 
This  is  best  effected  by  only  storing  perfectly  sound  specimens.  Lay 
them  on  a  shelf  for  a  few  days  to  sweat  and  dry.  Then  wrap  each  fruit 
separately  in  clean  tissue  paper  and  lay  on  a  soft  bed  of  cotton  wool, 
clean  wheat  or  oat  chaff  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  fruits  may  be  covered 
an  inch  deep  with  fibre  or  chaff.  Fruits  should  not  be  wiped  dry  when 
wet  from  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  them,  as  this  necessitates 
handling.  A  little  extra  air  would  soon  dry  them,  after  which  lay  clean 
white  paper  over  them,  or  wrap  each  separately.  Apples  that  have 
been  attacked  by  the  codlin  moth  or  other  grub  keep  but  a  short  time, 
as  do  those  which  have  been  bruised  in  gathering. 

Placing  Salt  In  a  Pond  for  Bestroylng  Fungus  on  Cold 
Fish  (A/.  5.). — The  amount  of  salt  you  propose  placing  in  the  water 
would  not  be  too  much  for  destroying  the  fungus,  but  you  must  be 
prepared  to  place  the  fish  that  rise  to  the  surface  in  fresh  water,  or  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  remove  them  before  adding  the  salt,  and  treat 
them  as  advised  some  time  ago  in  an  article  in  this  Journal,  and  to  which 
you  now  possibly  allude.  The  salt  would  probably  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  fish  if  they  were  left  in  the  pond,  hut  with  the  precautions 
named  it  would  probably  prove  effectual.  In  using  the  salt  it  should  be 
evenly  cast  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  matter  for  your 
judgment  as  regards  the  surface  water,  but  if  clear  we  do  not  see  in  what 
way  it  can  contribute  to  the  disease  in  the  fish.  The  water  is  too  deep 
for  many  aquatics,  but  the  following  would  probably  succeed  : — Hottonia 
palustris,  Hydrocharis  morsus-ranse,  Nuphar  lutea,  Nympbasa  alba, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Stratiotes  aloides,  Typha  latifolia,  and  Villarsia 
nymphseoides,  the  last  being  one  of  the  best  for  shielding  the  fish  from 
hot  sun. 

Grapes  not  Colouring  (J.  6.'), — The  leaves  are  magnificent ; 
Alicante  8J  inches  across,  thick  and  leathery  in  texture  ;  Lady  Downe’s 
over  10  inches  wide,  and  excellent  in  character.  We  failed  to  find  any 
red  spider,  but  something  has  not  done  the  leaves  any  good ;  possibly 
the  borax  solution  was  at  fault.  The  Grapes  are  neither  well  coloured 
nor  are  they  free  from  shanking.  The  border  is  at  a  disadvantage  for 
the  Vines  in  being  outside,  but  that  would  not  affect  the  colouring  or 
even  the  shanking  had  it  been  properly  constructed.  This  we  conclude 
is  the  real  fault,  and  we  do  not  consider  there  can  be  any  permanent 
improvement  until  it  is  rectified.  This  means  lifting  the  Vind  and 
forming  a  new  border,  for  which  you  will  find  instructions  in  our  current 
issue  under  “Fruit  Forcing.  ’  Such  procedure,  however,  may  be  pre¬ 
cluded  in  your  case,  therefore  we  give,  as  you  ask,  our  opinion  on  what 
you  have  done.  It  was  quite  right  to  remove  the  surface  soil  and  dress 
it  with  the  loam  and  stable  manure,  bone  dust,  sulphate  of  potash  aid 
gypsum  in  tbe  autumn.  Kainit  is  not  a  very  desirable  substance  to  use 
for  Vines,  as  they  do  not  require  a  large  amount  of  chlorine,  and  is  more 
calculated  to  take  colour  out  than  put  it  into  Grapes.  Applying  cesspool 
water  would  do  .good  providing  the  applications  were  not  given  too 
liberally,  or  to  the  extent  of  making  the  soil  sodden.  The  red  spider 
appears  to  have  done  harm.  The  time  of  starting  is  suitable,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  wrong  in  the  management.  What 
we  advise  is  the  lifting,  if  you  can  manage  it ;  if  not,  then  omit  the  kainit 
in  the  future,  for  though  a  good  thing  to  use  with  fresh  loam  in  border 
making,  it  is  not  advisable  on  an  old  border,  which  is  generally  saline 
enough,  and  often  too  much  so.  In  top-dressihg  this  autumn  we  should 
omit  the  stable  manure  and  use  lime  instead,  about  cwt,  per  rod,  and 
preferably  air-slaked,  but  dry  and  floury,  mixing  with  the  soil  as  deeply 
as  the  roots  allow.  Instead  of  the  bonemeal  we  should  use  dissolved 
bones  along  with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  using  the  mixture  as  a  top¬ 
dressing,  and  raking  in  with  a  fork  so  as  to  get  it  under  a  little.  With 
the  lime  there  is  no  need  of  the  gypsum,  as  sulphur  will  be  had  from  the 
dissolved  bones.  In  the  spring  you  may  supplement  the  autumn  applica¬ 
tion  by  mineral  superphosphate,  five  parts ;  nitrate  of  potash,  three  parts ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  part ;  and  sulphate  of  iron,  one  part,  mixing 
thoroughly,  and  using  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  when  the  buds  give  sigi  s 
of  moving,  washing  in  moderately.  This  ought  to  have  the  desired 
effect — at  least,  it  has  had  this  year  where  neither  Gros  Colman  nor 
Lady  Downe’s  could  be  coloured  properly  before,  but  singularly  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  coloured  well.  We  give  this  instance  as  it  is  similar  to 
your  case.  Oare  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  the  border,  especially 
at  starting  and  near  finishing,  yet  giving  adequate  supplies,  but  under 
rather  than  over,  during  the  swelling  of  the  Grapes. 

XiTaines  of  Fruits. — Notice have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 


to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  nuonher  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  qfice  to  be  nanned^  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior . 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  na.med  in  a  hard  green  state.  {J.  H.  C.'). — 1,  Warner’s  King  ; 
2,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  3,  Striped  Beefing  ;  4,  Cornish  Aromatic  r 
5,  Carse  o’  Gowrie  ;  6,  Mannington  Pearmain.  (C.  B.'). — 1,  Beurrd 
Clairgeau  ;  2,  Doyenn4  Boussoch  ;  the  other  Pears  are  imperfect,  one 
has  no  stalk,  while  in  the  other  it  is  broken;  3,  possibly  Beurr6 
de  Capiaumont ;  4,  possibly  Comte  de  Lamy.  (  W.  C."). — 1,  New  Northern 
Greening  ;  2,  imperfect  ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Bramley’s  Seedling. 
(C.  C."). — Tbe  Apple  is  Lemon  Pippin  ;  and  the  Pear  Bellissime  d’Hiver. 
(IF.  G.'). — Sweeny  Nonpareil.  (C.  — 1,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch; 

2,  Autumn  Pearmain  ;  3,  Striped  Hollandbury  ;  4,  Emperor  Alexander  ; 
5,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  {J.  B.'). — Achan  Pear. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds, 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Ji.  2>.  H.'). — 1,  Adiantum  macrophyllum  ;  2,  Pyrus  torminalis ;  3, 
Calluna  vulgaris,  (TF.  6,  S.'). — 1,  Aster  ericoides  ;  2,  A.  horizontalis ; 

3,  A.  novi-belgii  ;  4,  A.  amellus  bessarabicus.  (i).  J/l  IF.). — Dahliaa 
are,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  florists’  flowers,  that  can  only  be 
named  by  comparison. 
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Apples,  I  sieve . 1 

FilbertsandOobSjperlOOlbs.  26 
Grapes,  per  lb . 0 


Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

Beans,  ^  sieve  . 

Beet,  dozen . 

Carrots,  bunch . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Ououmbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

Bndire,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunoh  . 

Leeks,  bunoh  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 


Arbor  Vltw  (various)  doz. 
Asters,  dozen  pots  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doa, 
Dracaena, various,  dozen .. 
Draceeua  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Erica,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Buonymus, var., dozen_  ,. 
Evergreens,  in  variety, 

dozen  . 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  .. 
Ferns  (siraU)  per  hundred 


d,  8. 
3  to  2 
0  27 

6  1 


Lemons,  case 


St.  Michael  Fines,  each 


VBGKTABLBS, 


rum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
sparagus  Fern,  per  bunoh 
.sters,  dozen  bunches 
ouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

arnatione ,  12  blooms  . . 

„  dozen  bunches 
hrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 

hrysanthemums,  aozen 

blooms  . 

ucharis,  dozen . 

ardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

eranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

hunches . 

lilac  fFrenoh),  per  dozen  . 
„  White  (French)  per 

bunch . 

ilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

„  lancifoiium,  12  blooms 
[aidenhaiv  Pern,  per  dozen 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 

0 

to  0 
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6 

0 

9 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

4 
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3 
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0 

7 

6 
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0 

6 
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0 
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0 
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3 

0 
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Parsley,  dozen  bunches 


Potatoes,  per  cwt. 
Salsafy,  bundle  .. 
Seakale,  per  basket 
Scorzonera,  bundle 


Tomatoes,  per  lb. 
Turnips,  bunch 


Fioirs  elastics,  each  ..  .. 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
Heliotrope,  per  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

Marguerite  Daisy  .dozen  .. 
Mignonette,  dozen  pots  . . 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

,,  (specimens''  ..  •• 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

dozen  . 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . .  . . 


AVBRAGB  WHOLB3ALB  PRIOB3.— OUT  FLOWBRS.— Orohid  Blooms  in  vaiiety. 


Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 


Orchids, various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  buufhe» 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen  . . 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
„  Yellow,  dozen  (Nieto) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrano  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 
Tuberoses.  12  blooms..  .. 
Violets,  per  doz.  bunches  . . 
„  (French),  per  dozen 
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2 
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POTATOES— LIFTING  AND  STORING. 

The  lifting  of  Potatoes  on  a  small  scale  is  a  simple  matter; 
'«tlie  fork  is  the  natural  implement  to  use,  and  the  only  question 
to  answer  is,  “  Are  the  Potatoes  ready  for  digging  ?  ”  A  very 
ready  answer  may  be  given  to  this  ;  “  They  are  ready  if  the 
'skins  cannot  be  easily  rubbed  off.” 

When,  however,  the  acreage  to  be  lifted  may  be  reckoned  by 
scores  or  hundreds,  economy  of  time  and  labour  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  to  find  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  of  completing  the 
work  is  now  puzzling  the  brains  of  the  leading  growers,  and  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  practical  trials  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  area  becomes  too  large  for  the  fork,  the 
plough  comes  into  use,  not  an  ordinary  plough,  but  one  having 
instead  of  mould  boards  pieces  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  fork  tines, 
with  more  of  the  same  placed  fan  shape  at  the  heel  of  the  plough. 

There  are  probably  more  Potatoes  taken  up  with  the  plough 
4.han  in  any  other  way,  the  chief  advantage  being  that  the 
smallest  amount  of  damage  is  done  to  the  tubers ;  but,  when  the 
land  is  very  wet  or  foul  with  rubbish,  a  considerable  number  of 
Potatoes  may  be  left  in  the  land.  Of  course,  more  will  come  out 
if  the  land  is  well  combed  out  with  the  os-harrow,  but  many  of 
them  get  well  scratched  in  the  process. 

Strong  pickers  are  required  after  a  plough ;  children  are  of 
little  use,  not  being  able  to  scratch  the  sides  of  the  furrows. 
Women  make  excellent  pickers  whei*e  they  can  be  had,  but  in 
the  large  Potato  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  men, 
English  and  Irish,  are  principally  employed 

In  some  cases  the  work  is  done  by  piece  at  18s.  or  20s.  per 
acre,  according  to  weight  of  crop  or  state  of  the  soil.  In  others 
•men  are  paid  by  the  day,  28.  being  a  usual  wage,  with  lodging, 
but  no  board  except  a  little  milk. 

It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  a  gang  of  really  good  Irishmen 
picking  Potatoes  by  the  acre;  the •  vigour  with  which  they 
attack  the  opened  ridges  is  wonderful.  They  do  not  pick  them  ; 
"they  fairly  fight  for  them,  and  the  progress  made  is  accordingly 
very  great. 

Many  machines  have  been  devised  to  take  the  place  of  the 
plough,  but  only  one  type  has  met  with  any  amount  of  success — 
■one  with  a  pair  of  large  wheels  running  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  driving  a  set  of  revolving  forks. 

The  measure  of  success  of  these  machines  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  land  on  which  they  are  used.  On  loose  sand 
they  never  work  well,  as  the  driving  wheels  cannot  get  sufficient 
hold  to  drive  the  forks;  the  wheels  skid,  and  the  machine 
soon  stops.  On  firm  soil,  particularly  if  it  be  stony,  such  a 
machine  will  make  very  good  work.  We  have  used  one  for 
twenty  years,  and  so  can  speak  from  experience.  There  are  two 
valuable  points  in  these  machines — they  spread  the  Potatoes  on 
-the  surface  so  that  anyone  can  gather  them,  and  they  so 
thoroughly  throw  out  the  ridge  that  very  little  after  harrowing 
is  required.  The  drawback  is,  that  they  sometimes  injure  the 
tubers,  giving  them  very  nasty  knocks  ;  but  this  damage  is 
generally  confined  to  the  very  large  ones.  Potatoes  growing 
large,  such  as  the  Giant,  Colossal,  or  Imperator,  would  always 
be  better  ploughed  out 

Several  firms  make  these  machines.  They  are  supposed  to 
^ork  easily  with  two  horses,  but  three  are  better  They  would 
-come  into  very  general  use  if  the  bruising  of  the  Potatoes  could 
be  prevented.  Perhaps  the  trials  now  taking  place  may  be  the 
means  of  introducing  some  such  improvement.  When  the  Pota¬ 
toes  are  out  of  the  ground,  if  not  intended  for  immediate  sale, 
they  should  be  made  safe  from  frost  and  rain  at  once. 


The  pie  or  pit  should  be  made  on  level  ground  where  there 
is  ample  drainage ;  the  width  should  vary  with  chan^ng 
circumstances.  We  know  of  growers  who  seldom  make  their 
pies  less  than  9  feet  wide  at  the  base ;  but  as  a  pie  this  8ize> 
well  ridged  up,  would  hold  more  than  a  ton  to  the  lineal  yard, 
the  tubers  would  have  to  be  very  sound  as  well  as  ripe  to  be 
safely  stored  in  such  a  way.  Seven  and  a  half  feet  is  a  fair 
width ;  but  if  there  is  much  disease  or  damp,  or  want  of  ripe¬ 
ness,  six  feet,  or  even  only  five  and  a  half,  would  be  safer. 

The  Potatoes  should  be  thrown  up  as  high  as  they  can  be 
got  to  lie  without  rolling  down.  The  side  will  then  have  a  good 
pitch,  and  be  more  impervious  to  the  wet 

The  strawing  is  very  important.  It  should  be  put  on  tidily 
and  straight,  as  much  as  possible  like  thatch  on  a  stack.  With 
straw  of  a  good  length  one  layer  on  each  side  and  one  over  the 
ridge  will  be  sufficient.  To  turn  frost  a  fair  thickness  must  be 
used,  and  it  must  be  dry ;  this  is  very  important.  The  severe 
winter  of  two  seasons  ago  tested  this  most  conclusively  for  us. 
Part  of  the  straw  of  a  pie  got  wet  before  being  earthed  up,  and 
that  was  the  only  part  where  there  was  frost  injury. 

The  part  of  the  pie  most  liable  to  frost  is  the  base  of  the 
side,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  height.  Many  clever  growers  place 
narrow  bats  of  straw  along  each  side  before  putting  the  top 
straw  on;  they  also  help  to  keep  the  sides  np.  The  sooner  the 
earth  is  on  tne  better;  but  a  foot  in  width  along  the  ridge 
should  be  left  without  earth  until  December.  The  natural 
heating  of^the  roots  will  keep  out  early  frosts. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Wheat  is  going  in  very  well ;  the  land  has  been  easy  to  plough  and  the 
work  was  well  done,  so  that  the  work  of  the  drill  was  facilitated.  Some 
people  might  say  that  the  land  was  quite  wet  enough,  but  Wheat  may 
go  into  too  dry  a  seedbed,  and  we  should  almost  say  that  this  year’s  has 
been  just  the  happy  mean  in  that  respect. 

We  heard  of  Wheat-drilling  in  September,  but  it  was  after  summer 
fallow.  October  is  early  enough  after  ley,  and  very  light  land  would 
be  best  left  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  ewes  are  now  running  with  the  'ram,  and  will  pay  for  a  little 
better  keep.  If  no  Rape  or  Turnips  can  be  spared  for  them,  new  seeds 
are  the  next  best  pasture,  and  a  little  Barley  given  early  in  the  morning 
is  beneficial.  If  the  ewes  are  kept  in  separate  parties — one  ram  to  each 
lot — the  rams  should  be  changed  at  least  once  during  the  season,  and  in 
the  case  of  large  flocks  there  should  always  be  a  ram  or  two  in  reserve. 

Stubbles  for  next  year’s  Turnips  are  all  ploughed  down.  Having 
used  both  the  chilled  plough  and  the  old-fashioned  type  for  this  work 
we  are  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  former ;  the  furrow 
is  better  turned,  and  every  scrap  of  vegetation  more  thoroughly  buried. 

Where  any  considerable  portion  of  this  year’s  Oat  and  Barley  straw  • 
has  been  exposed  to  the  recent  bad  weather  much  difficulty  must  be 
experienced  in  wintering  the  stock,  for  the  weathered  straw  can  be 
of  little  value  as  food,  and  will  have  to  be  supplemented  with  some¬ 
thing  more  nutritious.  These  high  winds  we  are  experiencing  now 
are  of  great  value  in  drying  and  getting  into  condition  the  corn  in 
stacks.  The  threshing  machine  is  busy  in  many  a  stack  yard  whenever 
a  dry  day  comes  ;  but  wind  is  quite  as  deterrent  as  rain,  and  many 
farmers  find  great  difficulty  in  even  getting  a  little  seed  Wheat  thrashed 
out,  and  are  in  other  instances  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  want  of 
straw  for  bedding  and  the  covering  of  Potato  pies. 

Where  any  farmer  has  a  really  good  bright  sample  of  Barley  on  show, 
he  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  first-rate  price.  In  the 
southern  counties  Tares,  winter  Barley,  and  Beans  will  now  be  drilled. 
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Saturday  . . 
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4th. — Overcast,  mild  and  damp  mornlncr ;  wet  afternoon  ;  clear  night. 

5th.— Bright  sunshine  all  morning  and  frequently  in  afternoon;  spots  of  rain  at 
2  P.M.  and  showe-s  at  night. 

6th. — Almost  incessant  lain  from  9.30  a.m.  to  11  P.M. 

7ih. — Generally  sunny  in  morning  ;  overcast  and  drizzly  from  noon,  and  heavy  rain 
between  2.30  and  3.30  P.M.  Gale  at  night. 

8th. — Generally  overcast,  but  frequent  intervals  jf  sunshine. 

9th.— Bright  sun  almost  all  day. 

10th. — Frequent  sunshine  in  morning ;  spots  of  rain  at  midday ;  bright  afternoon. 

The  first  half  wet,  the  second  half  flue  and  pleasant.  Temperature  very  near  the 
average, — G.  J,  Symoss. 
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S  WM-  PAUL  &SON, 

ROSE  GROWERS 

By  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Crtc.^plaiit,  Cult  &  fatirftiiUB. 


SPEC 

ROSES  in  all  forms  . 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ... 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS . 

BULBS  AND  CAMELLIAS  ... 
SEEDS  &  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


ALITI  ES: 

.  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

Priced  Catalogue  free. 
Priced  Catalogue  free. 
Priced  Catalogue  free. 
Priced  Catalogue  free. 
Priced  Catalogue  free. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

6000  Oases  op  Plants  sent  off  last  teiar  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  WHOLESALE  LIST. 
SPBOIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 

SU-aPER-LATIVE 

DACDDCDDV  bunyard’s 

llAOr  DClirlf  TRUE  STOCK. 

The  finest  Raspberry  ever  sent  out. 

Per  dozen,  3/-;  per  100, 18/-;  extra  showy,  6/-  per  dozen. 
Price  per  1000  on  application. 

For  description  see  Strawberry  Oatalogrue  Post  Free. 
Illustrated  Fruit  Oatalogue,  Six  Stamps. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO., 

ROTiVX.  ITTTRSBRXES,  M AIDSTOIUi:. 


SSTABI.ZSHEX>  18  3  2. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM 
OF  THE  SAME  NAME. 


&  Son’s 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 


AND  ALL  OTHER 


DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AHD  PUHTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  and  particulars  as 
to  FREE  DELIVERY,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  OfiSces  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND,  or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARNATIONS-A  SPECIALITY. 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Grand  healthy  well-rooted  layers  now  ready,  13  choice  varieties 
6s.,  pest  free  during  October,  my  own  selection ;  cash  with 

order. 

PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  all  the  finest  in  cultivation  :  cuttings 
from  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  plants  from  vs.  per  dozen.  Winner  of 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Collection  of  Pansies  at  the  National  Viola 
Society’s  Show,  Regent’s  Park,  1896. 

M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  HIGH  BLANTYEE,  H.B. 


^  IT  TRees 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

A  Cheal&qons 

w  ■  w  Crawley,  L#  Sussex. 

"strawberries 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN . 2/6  per  ICO 

SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON  . 1/6  „ 

VICOMTESSB  H.  DB  THURY . 1/6  „ 

RASPBERRY  CANES. 

SUPERLATIVE . 

CARTER’S  PROLIFIC  . 3/-  per  ICO 

SEMPER  FIDELIS . 3/-  „ 

HORNET . 3/-  „ 

Special  Quotation  for  large  quantities.  Carriage  Paid 
cm  oKiers  of  £1  value. 

JOHIV  CHXVERS,  HXSTOIO-,  CAMBRXDGE. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


jAupal  irf  ^0rtituItin}A 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  22.  1896. 


INTERESTING  GARDENING. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


JERSEY 


PHILIP  LE  CORNU’S 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSE  TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid. 
GORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Oatalogue  and  new  Strawberry  List. 

FHZI.XP  X.E  CORWtT,  F.R.H.S., 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  alterations  are 
carried  out  in  great  numbers  of  gardeni. 
Sometimes  these  take  the  form  of  extending  the 
pleasure  grounds,  remodelling  the  flower  garden, 
or  in  makipg  alterations  or  extensions  in  the 
rosary  or  rock  garden.  Such  work  is  always 
interesting,  as  gardeners,  as  well  as  their 
employers,  like  to  be  continually  adding  fresh 
features  to  the  gardens  which  they  cherish.  It 
should,  I  think,  also  teach  us  to  broaden  our 
views  in  regard  to  various  styles  of  gardening. 
Conventional  gardening,  like  conventionalities  in 
so  many  other  walks  of  life,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  What  we  strive  after  now  is  to  produce 
artistic  effects  in  an  original  way  ;  stern  rules 
and  regulations  set  down  by  the  “  old  masters  ” 
are  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary 
to  devote  much  thought  to  any  contemplated 
alteration  before  it  is  begun  ;  we  need  to  be 
gifted  with  some  imagination  to  conjure  up  in 
our  mind’s  eye  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  our 
work  in  future  times.  Given  this  it  is  easy  to 
avoid  the  common  error  of  too  close  planting, 
or  in  adopting  a  design  too  cramped  and  tortuous 
in  its  outline.  We  are  all  of  us,  perhaps,  too 
much  inclined  to  copy  to  a  great  extent  some¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  elsewhere  instead  of 
developing  our  powers  of  imaginative  invention 
by  evolving  a  design  of  beauty  in  our  own  brain. 
Now  that  we  have  broken  away  from  the  formal 
style  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  fine 
results  may  be  attained.  These  must  often  be 
determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  we  have  to  deal  with.  When  it  is 
undulated  and  thinly  wooded  the  task  becomes 
comparatively  easy.  A  few  winding  walks  with 
the  banks  on  either  side  judiciously  planted  soon 
render  such  a  position  replete  with  surprises  at 
every  turn. 

On  the  other  band,  given  a  somewhat  flat 
expanse  of  ground  to  lay  out,  much  can  be  done 
to  make  it  a  beautiful  retreat  by  excavating 
the  soil  in  some  places,  and  raising  mounds  in 
others.  In  doing  this  anything  toy -like  in 
appearance  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  far  better 
to  make  a  few  bold  extended  mounds  than 
of  smaller  ones.  Yarious  styles  of 
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rockwork  are  now  well  carried  out  in  many  gardeni,  and  extremely 
interesting,  as  well  as  effective,  they  are  when  well  planted. 
First  there  are  the  artificial  grottos,  streams,  dripping  wells, 
and  massive  rocks  formed  by  specialists  who  frequently  advertise 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Their  work  is  indeed  a  faithful 
imitation  of  Nature  ;  so  true  is  this,  that  it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  they  fail  to  pass  as  Nature’s  handiwork.  Some  nook 
or  corner  in  every  garden  of  pretension  ought,  I  think,  be 
fitted  op  in  this  way,  for  it  is  a  feature  that  lasts  and  gives 
comparatively  little  trouble  when  once  plants  are  established 
in  and  among  the  rocks.  Then  there  is  that  other  and  more 
common  form  of  rockery  worked  out  on  banks,  ridges,  and  in 
dells,  the  principal  object  in  view  in  this  instance  being  to  provide 
suitable  poiitions  for  the  numerous  alpine  and  other  plants  which 
thrive  and  show  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  they  can 
ramble  over  stones,  and  secure  in  other  ways  conditions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  they  enjoy  in  their  native  habitats. 

Plenty  of  stones  of  considerable  size  are,  of  course,  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  theie,  and  a  little  practice  will  soon  enable 
any  gardener  with  an  eye  to  the  artistic  to  work  out  features 
beautiful  indeed,  because  perfectly  natural.  If  we  want  a  lesson 
in  this  kind  of  work  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  glen* 
of  Britain,  where  we  can  see  the  rocks  not  only  in  their  solid  strata, 
but  blocks  of  varying  sizes,  and  almost  every  coucei/able  shape 
■trewn  about  in  charming  confusion,  and  giving  a  capital  picture 
for  us  to  copy  on  a  •miniature  scale  in  our  rock  garden.  Broken 
and  uprooted  tree  stumps  may  frequently  be  noticed  above  or 
among  these  broken  rocks.  In  our  rock  garden,  too,  they  may  be 
used  with  capital  effect,  as  there  are  hosts  of  climbing  plants  with 
which  they  may  be  quickly  partially  draped,  but  not  so  thickly  as 
to  hide  the  tree  roots  altogether. 

How  beautiful  arches  and  arbours  covered  with  Boses  are. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  more  lovely  sight  in  a  garden  than  an  arch 
laden  with  clusters  of  Rjses  borne  on  long  untrained  shoots, 
especially  in  the  quiet  of  a  June  evening  when  their  fragrance 
mingles  with  the  air.  I  fancy  these  are  not  so  numerous  a*  they 
should  be  in  gardens,  for  in  how  many  do  we  see  positions  where 
a  well-placed  arch  would  be  a  great  improvement.  In  old  gardens 
arched  walks  are  perhaps  more  common  than  in  newer  ones  ;  this 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  but  I  think  we  can  improve  upon  the  form 
there  adopted.  The  favourite  method  was  to  arch  a  walk  com¬ 
pletely  over,  leaving  a  few  open  spaces  here  and  there.  The 
principal  beauty  of  these  Rose  “  tunnels  ”  could  only  be  seen  from 
the  outside,  the  interior  view  being  formed  of  the  framework  of 
the  arch,  the  Rose  shoots,  and  a  few  weak  leaves,  which  were  pining 
for  more  air  and  sunshine.  A  much  more  attractive  way  of  arching 
a  Rose  walk  is,  I  think,  to  place  at  interval*  of  from  9  to  12  feet  a 
series  of  arches  15  inches  in  width.  Strong  plants  quickly  cover 
these,  and  shoot*  of  various  lengths  can  be  loosely  trained  under 
the  apex  of  the  arch  as  well  as  on  the  top  ;  we  thus  obtain  a  mass 
of  Roses  on  both  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  each  arch  when 
this  space  is  covered. 

Poles  of  wire  can  be  fixed  to  connect  the  whole  of  the  arches 
at  their  highest  points  ;  strong  shoots  will  then  cover  these,  from 
which  the  tiny  wreaths  of  Roses  will  depend.  This  form  of 
arching  has  also  the  advantage  of  leaving  plenty  of  open  space  to 
view  other  objects  of  interest  on  either  side,  by  contrast  with 
which  the  delicate  or  rich  tints  of  the  Roses  are  displayed  to  full 
advantage. — H.  D. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Nature  has  for  some  time  been  in  an  unkindly  mood.  At 
least  so  do  we  think,  although  were  we  better  acquainted  with  the 
great  principles  by  which  the  Government  of  the  Universe  is 
guided  we  would  discover  all-sufficient  reasons  in  support  of  the 
weather,  as  well  as  of  other  things.  But  we  can  only  for  the  time 
look  at  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  do  we  sadly  think  of  drenched 
flowers  bewailing  their  hapless  lot.  The  rain  fell  in  the  South  long 
before  it  began  here,  and  now  we  wonder  if  we  shall  have  to  grieve 


over  dripping  skies  and  weeping  flowers,  instead  of  enjoying  in  a 
p’acid  way  as  befitted  the  season  the  last  of  our  flower*  of  autumn. 
Now,  of  a  truth  we  see,  as  the  Poet  Laureate  says  : — 

“  The  creamy  Elder  mellowed  into  wine, 

The  russet  hip  that  was  the  pink- white  Rose ; 

The  amber  Woodbine  into  rubies  turned, 

The  Blackberry  that  was  the  Bramble  bom.” 

The  woods  are  glowing  with  their  autumn  tints  ;  the  Bracken 
on  the  mountain  side  has  assumed  its  russet  hue  ;  hedge*  are 
thinning  fast,  and  in  the  garden’s  bounds  the  signs  of  winter  come 
one  by  one.  Yet  by  the  house  the  hardy  Fuchsias  droop  their 
crimson  and  purple  eardrops.  Jackman's  Clematis,  not  yet  over, 
displays  its  purple  flowers  as  if  seeking  to  cast  in  the  shade  its 
sister.  Clematis  flammula,  whose  little  white  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  so  insignificant  beside  those  of  its  more  showy  companion, 
although  its  masses  of  seeds  with  their  feathery  appendages  give  it 
a  value  the  other  does  not  possess. 

A  few  Roses  there  are,  too,  on  the  wall,  and  the  Cotoneaster  has 
its  deep  green  leave*  all  relieved  by  strings  of  berries  along  the 
branches  they  cover.  Behind  one  of  the  rockeries  Veitch’s 
Virginian  Creeper  has  changed  at  the  magic  touch  of  autumn,  and 
the  curtain  of  green  which  shut  off  from  view  the  cold  grey  wall 
has  become  a  bright  chocolate.  It  is  less  bright  than  were  the 
leaves  of  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  but,  though  not  so 
brilliant  in  hue,  has  a  charm  heightened  by  the  verdancy  of  Coton¬ 
easter  thyrnifolia,  which  has,  in  its  unwillingness  to  cover  only  its 
allotted  place  on  the  rockery,  crept  up  the  wall  by  the  side  of  its 
more  rapid  mounting  neighbour.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden’s  surroundings  and  accessories,  though  it  is  not 
of  these  I  seek  to  tell.  Thus  must  we  leave  these  and  let  our  eyes 
glance  over  the  borders,  the  beds,  and  the  rock  garden  in  search  of 
our  favourites. 

It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  they  look  their  usual  selves.  What 
flower  can  be  exposed  to  driving  rains  for  day  after  day  and  still  be 
a*  bright?  What  lover  of  flowers  is  so  heedless  of  the  elements  that 
he  does  not  feel  that  his  inamoratas  do  not  look  their  best  ?  Yet 
lover-like  we  love  them  still  and  admire  their  charms,  though  we 
only  see  them  through  a  veil  of  tears.  These  poor  Crocuses,  alas  ! 
veil  their  charms.  Their  divinity  is  the  sun,  and  he  refuses  them 
his  countenance,  and  they  are  all  forlorn.  The  double  Meadow 
Saffrons  are  less  sensitive  and  do  their  best,  although  rather 
unsuccessfully,  to  smile  through  the  gloom.  There  are  a  few 
Iceland  Poppies,  too,  and  one  solitary  Oriental  one,  which  awaits 
a  sunny  day,  should  one  be  vouchsafed,  to  expand  its  cup  of  orange 
scarlet.  There  are  Bellflowers,  too,  still  left  or  in  bloom  for  a 
second  time,  and  the  Japan  Anemones,  white,  and  red  and  rose, 
remind  us  of  the  land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Chrysanthemum  as  we 
look  upon  their  pretty  flowers.  Then  we  have  Sweet  Peas  and 
Tropaaolums  (of  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  told  us  something  in  an 
acceptable  artic’e).  Crown  Chrysanthemums,  Calliopsis,  and  other 
annuals,  among  which  we  must  not  forget  the  “  Mournful  Widow," 
as  Scabiosa  atro-purpurea  is  called.  Kniphofiis  still  rear  their 
flaming  torches,  although  the  light  of  the  earlier  ones  has  been 
extinguished  until  another  year. 

There  are  yet  Sunflowers  and  Coneflowers  and  Starworts, 
with  here  and  there  a  Tradescantia  or  Anthemis,  with  the  little 
Cvclamens  and  Veronicas  and  Androsaces  and  othur  representative* 
of  the  flowers  *o  cherished  in  a  garden  like  this.  There  is  no  need, 
even  in  these  dull  days,  to  long  for  the  bedding  flower#  which  will 
soon  have  to  be  safely  housed  under  shelter  when  our  plants  are 
either  at  rest  outside  or  giving  us  a  few  blooms  to  carry  us  through 
till  winter  is  gone.  But  we  must  not  wander  along  thus,  delighting 
as  we  go  in  these  side  thoughts,  but  give  a  little  time  to  a  few  plants 
which  at  the  time  occur  to  our  minds  as  needing  notice. 

The  Oxalises  or  Wood  Sorrels  are  seldom  seen  in  gardens  of 
hardy  flowers,  and  I  must  confess  to  having  paid  little  attention 
to  the  genus.  It  is  true  that  the  little  0.  curniculata  rubra  has  long 
been  not  only  an  occupant  of  my  garden,  but  has  shown  its  wonted 
desire  to  become  not  only  joint  but  sole  occupier — a  desire  which 
has  to  be  combated,  although  cot  easily  done  with  a  plant  so 
ubiquitous.  So  many  of  these  Wood  Sorrels  come  from  the  Cape 
and  South  America  that  one  is  doubtful  of  success  with  them 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and  we  are  thus  glad  to  be  able  to  say  of 
one  not  very  much  seen  that  it  is  hardy  here.  This  is  O.  lobata, 
which  I  was  tempted  to  buy  about  two  years  ago  by  a  description 
given  of  it  in  a  catalogue  and  a  statement  that  it  '•as  thought  to 
come  from  Greece,  the  latter  being,  however,  erroneous. 

Some  catalogues  require  to  be  read  with  somewhat  sceptical 
eyes,  but  in  this  case  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  being  induced 
to  purchase  the  plant,  although  I  have  had  to  wait  until  this 
autumn  to  reap  a  reward  of  patience  in  seeing  the  Lobed  Wood 
Sorrel  come  into  flower.  Somehow  or  other  I  had  almost  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  its  flower  here,  and  was  surprised  one  of  the  few 
dry  days  of  September  to  observe  a  bright  yellow  flower  on  one 
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of  the  rockeries  where  I  did  not  expect  to  see  anythinar  in  bloom. 
On  going  nearer  I  foand  that  this  was  this  little  Lobed  Wood  Sorrel, 
which  had  been  getting  ready  its  flowers,  and,  induced  by  the  sun, 
had  untwisted  two  of  them  from  their  convolutions,  and  opened 
them  out  to  my  delight.  One  of  the  poets  has  spoken  of  the 
delight  felt  by  one  when  he  first  observed  the  green  markings  on 
the  Snowdrop,  The  opening  for  the  first  time  in  one’s  garden  of  a 
flower  makes  one  feel  that  we  can  answer  “  Yes  ”  to  the  question — 

•  “  Could  you  understand 
One  who  was  wild,  as  if  he  found  a  mine 
Of  golden  guineas,  when  he  noticed  first 
The  soft  green  streaks  in  a  Snowdrop’s  inner  leaves  ?” 

Some  of  my  readers  do  not  care  for  poetical  quotations,  but 
they  can,  perhaps,  enter  aomewhat  into  a  feeling  which  is  better 
expressed  by  the  poet  than  the  writer  could  hope  to  do.  I  shall  not 
again  trespass  this  time. 

Yery  pretty  are  the  small  yellow  flowers  which  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  and  go  to  sleep  again.  Pretty  are  the  leaves,  too,  which 
alto  go  to  sleep,  folding  themselves  up  in  the  manner  so  familiar  to 
those  who  observe  the  nature  of  these  Trefoil-like  plants.  Oxalis 
lobata,  which  comes  from  Chili,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1823, 
was  figured  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  table  2386.  It  grows 
only  about  3  inches  high. 

Although  not  at  its  ordinary  flowering  season  a  good  spike  of 
a  Campanula  now  in  bloom  reminds  me  that  so  far  as  I  recollect  I 
have  said  nothing  about  it.  This  is  C.  Grosseki,  which  is  far  from 
being  free  from  faults  but  has  a  value  of  its  own,  although  a  worthy 
friend  of  mine  pretends  to  think  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is 
intended  as  an  indication  of  the  habit  of  the  plant.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  little  too  vigorous  for  many  places,  but  a  capital  plant  for  the 
wild  garden  or  for  an  odd  half -shady  corner,  where  its  inclination 
to  ramble  at  the  root  and  increase  from  seed  wuald  not  be  objected 
to.  In  either  of  these  places  its  long  spikes  of  purple  blue 
flowers  look  very  well,  and  those  who  wish  to  have  a  Bellflower  in 
their  grounds,  by  woodland  walks,  by  the  waterside,  or  in  some 
pretty  glen,  will  find  C.  Grosseki  freer  in  growth  than  C.  latifolia, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  such  positions.  I  know  very  little  about 
the  plant  except  from  my  own  observation  and  its  mention  in  the 
“  Kew  Hand  List,”  that  work' stating  that  it  comes  from  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  several  works  of  reference  I  have 
searched,  but  I  have  seen  seed  offered.  I  cannot  recollect  whence 
my  plant  came,  but  have  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  it.  The 
leaves  are  a  fresh  light  green,  and  the  plant,  which  flowers  for  a 
considerable  time,  has  a  long  tapering  spike  4  feet  or  more  high, 
bearing  flowers  resembling  to  some  extent  those  of  C.  latifolia.  As 
already  mentioned  it  is  inclined  to  spread  at  the  root,  and  should 
thus  be  kept  out  of  the  choicest  beds  or  borders. — S.  Arnott. 


AMPTHILL  HOUSE. 

Amongst  energetic  gardeners  who  are  worthily  striving  to  obtain 
an  honourable  reputation  in  the  profession  may  well  be  ranked  Mr. 
W.  J.  Etnpson,  who  is  bailiff  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Wingfield  at 
Ampthill.  This  little  Bedfordshire  town  forms  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  between  the  large  populous  towns  of  Luton  and  Bedford.  It 
is  a  quiet  place  wi  bout  doubt,  and  in  that  respect  finds  in  Mr.  Empson 
one  of  its  most  active  of  citizens.  For  this  gardener  dwells  not  in  the 
gardens,  but  in  a  hou  e  that  abuts  on  to  the  main  street  ;  yet  is  he  close 
to  the  gardens,  for  they  also  are  practically  in  the  town,  although  the 
park  and  meadows,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  undulating  character,  stretch 
away  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  mansion  is  a  large  but 
comparatively  plain  structure. 

A  good  deal  of  the  planting  is  of  recent  formation,  and  there  is 
room  for  wider  expansion  in  that  direction.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
gradually  carried  oat,  especially  if  seasons  for  newly  planted  things 
should  for  the  next  few  years  prove  more  favourable.  The  soil  is  literally 
a  bed  of  sand,  there  seems  to  be  not  a  particle  of  loam  in  it ;  but  all 
the  same,  whilst  flowers  usually  do  very  well,  fruit  and  vegetables  do 
admirably.  Mr.  Empson  has  occasionally  shown  of  what  sort  of  material 
in  both  ways  the  Ampthill  sand  will  produce,  and  with  ordinarily  good 
fortune  more  may  be  se  n  of  it  in  the  future. 

The  glass  houses  all  lie  clo^e  at  band,  and  adjoining  the  kitchen 
gardens.  The  situation  is  rather  lower  than  is  the  surrounding  pleasure 
grounds,  but  probably  the  position  is  a  good  one.  Several  houses  are 
filled  with  plants  of  all  descriptions,  useful  for  house  decoration  or  for 
grouping  at  exhibitions.  Crotons  especially  being  in  great  variety,  and 
both  well  grown  and  superbly  coloured.  Dracaenas  also  are  numerous 
and  good.  Thf  re  is  a  specially  fine  specimen  of  the  new  silvery  varie¬ 
gated  Sanderiana,  which  is  a  very  attractive  plant.  Eucharis  amazonica 
is  found  in  huge  clumps,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  and  on  the  floor 
beneath  and  in  pots  plentifully  is  found  the  pretty  Artillery  Plant,  Pilea 
muscosa,  which  is  in  much  request  for  table  decoration.  Various  kinds 
of  other  plants  are  grown  largely,  but  we  can  now  only  refer  to  other 
departments. 

Grapes  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  one  large  long  span,  divided 
into  two  compartments.  This  house  was  erected  several  years  since,  and 


planted  by  Mr.  Empson.  The  varieties  are  representative,  as  they 
include  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Wingfield  (recently 
referred  to),  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colman,  blacks  ;  and 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden 
Queen,  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  whites.  The  borders  are  chiefly  inside,  and 
made  from  imported  loam  ;  they  are  occasionally  fed,  though  not  lavishly, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  their 
cultivation.  Madresfield  Court  gives  splendid  bunches  and  fine  black 
berries,  not  one  showing  evidence  of  cracking.  That  is  a  trouble  which 
does  not  present  itself  here.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  also  finely  done, 
the  bunches  large,  tapering  and  massive,  the  berries  very  fine  and  clean, 
needing  only  rather  more  time  to  finish  them  well.  Hamburghs  are 
getting  over,  but  have  been  remarkably  good,  and  Alicanes  show  first 
rate,  though  not  unduly  large  clusters,  getting  black  as  Sloes.  Foster’s 
Seedling  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  both  show  fine  bunches,  in  fact  all 
are  excellent.  The  entire  house  is  60  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  the 
Vines  are  3  feet  apart.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  so  far  as  my  humble 
judgment  goes,  that  Mrs.  Wingfield  Grape  is  a  very  distinct  one,  but 


FIG.  71. — MR.  W.  J  EMPSON. 


ample  opportunity  to  determine  that  will  later  be  offered.  Houses  are 
devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  the  fruit  is  mostly  gathered. 

Outdoors  there  are  good  crops  ;  so  also  of  Plums  and  Apricots  on  the 
walls.  Hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  are  not  abundant,  but 
bush  fruits  have  been  very  plentiful.  Melons  are  well  grown,  the  most 
in  request  being  the  Earl’s  Favourite,  and  one  raised  at  Ampthill  from 
crossing  Hero  of  Lockinge  with  Sutton’s  Masterpiece,  resulting  in 
producing  a  very  handsome  and  deliciously  flavoured  variety  named 
Anthony’s  Favourite,  which  was  last  year  given  an  award  of  merit, 
and  in  June  last  a  first-class  certificate.  The  stock  has  passed  into 
Mr.  H.  Cannell’s  hands. 

Also  grown  are  Blenheim  Orange  and  others.  These  are  arranged  to 
be  fruiting  over  a  long  season.  Mr.  Empson  obtained  his  award  of 
merit  last  year  so  late  as  October  29th.  The  Tomatoes  grown,  and 
largely,  are  Polegate,  Perfection,  Mitchell’s  Hybrid,  and  Duke  of  York, 
and  of  Cucumbers  Model,  Telegraph  Improved,  and  Stourbridge  Gem, 
whilst  adjoining  the  fruit  houses  is  a  large  vegetable  garden,  where  there 
are  many  good  crops,  including  Onions  planted  out  early  to  produce 
full  bulbs.  Of  these  there  are  Ailsa  Craig,  Record,  Sutton’s  Al, 
Exhibition,  Silver  Ball,  and  Golden  Queen,  all  very  fine  samples.  A 
good  number  of  Potatoes  are  grown  in  the  enclosed  garden,  and  Beets, 
Celery,  and  Late  Peas  are  all  first  rate.  The  best  vegetable  site, 
however,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  the  sand  formation 
seems  even  more  marked  than  it  is  in  the  older  garden. 

Mr.  Empson  conducts  us  a  short  distance  along  the  road,  then  up  a 
byway  and  footpath,  calling  for  hard  climbing,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  growing  large  breadths  of  Carrots,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
other  crops.  Then  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  mound  there  opens  up  in 
a  sort  of  valley  or  dell  beneath,  the  sides  sloping  down  gradually  to  a 
centre  cart  road,  and  this  capitally  placed  spot  is  utilised  as  a  vegetable 
garden.  Carrots  thrive  here  admirably,  whether  on  the  hillsides  or  in 
the  vale  below.  They  are  utilised  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter  largely 
for  the  gardener  has  a  splendid  herd  of  Jersey  cows  and  numerous  pigs 
under  his  charge.  What  sort  of  examples  in  Carrots  this  sand  produces 
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iave  been  more  than  once  evidenced  in  London,  and  no  doubt  will  be  so 
again.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  Scarlet  Intermediate,  Exhibition,  an 
own  gelection,  Sutton’s  Gem,  and  Carter’s  Favourite. 

Celeries  are  in  first-class  condition,  including  White  Gem,  Standard 
Bearer,  Sulham  Prize,  and  Major  Clarke’s  Red,  Potatoes  are  in  great 
variety,  and  include  most  of  the  best  known  in  commerce,  the  fine  Read¬ 
ing  selections  being  largely  represented.  Cauliflowers  do  splendidly  on 
this  sand,  especially  Sutton’s  Autumn  Mammoth,  which  is  so  much  liked. 
Asparagus  planted  on  the  flat,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  has  made  luxuriant 
growth,  and  is  here  not  only  very  early  but  gives  abundant  cuttings. 
The  chief  Brussels  Sprouts  are  the  Exhibition  and  Wroxton.  Late  Peas 
in  trenches,  and  when  I  saw  them  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height,  were 
luxuriantly  green  ;  and  promising  Scarlet  Runners,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Jubilee  White,  also  Sutton’s  Tender  and  True  Climber,  are  very  heavy 
croppers  ;  indeed,  all  vegetables  were  excellent  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
which  has  been  very  trying  in  the  Ampthill  district.  No  doubt  recent 
showers  have  already  done  much  to  help  the  gardens  here,  which  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  badly  needed  rain. — A.  D. 

[The  above  description  was  written  some  weeks  ago,  and  it  seems 
astonishing  that  Mrs.  Wingfield’s  grand  collection  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  that  won  the  rare  honour  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  could  have  been  grown  in  such  sandy 
soil.  The  gardens  at  Ampthill  House  are  cherished  by  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
and  well  managed  by  her  gardener,  whose  portrait  is  given  herewith,  in 
recognition  of  his  excellent  work.l 


THE  GARDENER’S  PATH. 

As  I  am  bidden  to  continue  my  gossipy  papers,  the  last  of  which 
has  launched  our  traveller  upon  the  deeper  waters,  it  is  with 
pleasure  the  subject  is  resumed,  and  with  the  hope  that  my  pen 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  outline  a  chart  which,  however 
imperfect,  may  serve  to  pilot  by  such  rocks  as  are  known  only  to 
us  old  boys,  who  know  exactly  where  they  lay  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  an  intelligent  man, 
young  though  he  be,  will  plainly  see  the  more  conspicuous  breakers 
ahead,  and  accordingly  steer  a  clear  course,  but  small  obstacles 
often  do  great  damage — a  little  hole  may  sink  a  ship.  This  matter, 
and  many  other  matters  too,  might  be  peremptorily  dismissed  with 
the  remark  that  common  sense  will  prompt  us  in  our  needs  ;  bur 
this  kind  of  prompting  is  not  always  accompanied  by  spontaneous 
performance,  and  common  sense,  which  has  been  defin^  by  some 
writer  as  very  uncommon  sense,  may  be  deferred  until  its  virtues 
have  evaporated. 

The  clever  son  of  a  clever  father,  who  was  foreman  with  me 
for  several  years,  left  bothydom  with  all  the  bright  prospects  one 
could  wish  any  young  man  to  have  under  these  circumstances. 
The  first  time  I  heard  from  him  was  to  give  minute  details  of  his 
work,  his  plans  for  improvement,  with  the  facilities  he  had  for 
carrying  them  out — in  fact,  within  reasonable  limits  he  could  do  as 
he  liked  owing  to  the  family  being  practically  non-resident.  Later 
accounts  from  other  sources  were  less  satisfactory,  and,  finally,  this 
freedom  he  enjoyed  wove  around  him  bonds  which  were  never 
loosed  until  he  found  an  early  grave  in  far  Australia. 

Poor  D .,  “  When  you  began  with  so  much  pomp  and  show,  why 
was  the  end  so  little  and  so  low?”  Why?  To  answer  this 
question  brings'me  to  a  delicate  subject ;  one,  indeed,  I  am  diffident 
of  entering  upon.  It  is  one  upon  which  no  advice  here  can  be 
offered,  and  if  it  could  there  are  no  travelleri  at  this  stage  of 
life’s  journey  who  would  take  it,  so  it  must  be  a  thought  picture 
without  words  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  We  can  well  imagine  the 
possibilities  presenting  themselves  to  a  young  man  under  the  above 
circumstances  with  the  novelty  of  the  new  position.  The  old- 
fashioned  gardener’s  cottage  newly  furnished  for  the  fresh 
occupant,  nothing  wanting  save  what  is  suggested  by  that  old 
maxim,  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone.” 

We  may  turn  from  tbe  deep  shade  of  the  above  picture  to  those 
bright  ones  so  often  met  with  and  so  often  depicted  in  these  pages. 
From  deep  shadows  we  obtain  high  lights.  Here  are  two  widely 
divergent  but  equally  bappy  examples  of  the  gardener’s  home,  both 
of  which  I  never  visit  without  the  most  pleasant  impressions — 
ideal  gardeners’  homes.  The  first  is  that  of  another  young  head 
gardener  who  took  up  an  onerous  charge  straight  from  the  bothy, 
and  who,  as  a  bachelor  (at  present)  is  ably  seconded  by  a  sister,  who 
presides  over  his  truly  beautiful  cottage,  adorned  within  and 
without  by  taste,  and  especially  by  those  blessings  attendant  on  a 
good  life.  The  other  even  more  commends  itself  as  an  ideal  study. 
Here  “  the  missus  ”  shares  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  my  old 
friend,  and  they  have,  indeed,  had  a  large  share  of  both ; 
hallowed,  it  is,  by  all  the  tender  memories  that  many  years  have 
left  in  their  train.  This  “  head,”  too,  has  a  heavy  charge,  but 
helped  and  cheered  and  left  free  for  his  arduous  duties,,  I  cannot 
alone  call  it  an  ideal  home  but  an  ideal  life.  There  is  more  than  a 
little  compunction  in  touching  upon  this  matter,  but  to  you,  who 
are  now  (or  about  to  be)  a  head  gardener,  it  is  of  an  importance 


which  time  alone  can  show.  The  most  I  can  ask  you  to  do  now  is 
to  give  it  your  earnest  consideration. 

Should  one  be,  as  some  are,  called  direct  from  botbydom  to  fill  a 
high  position  in  the  gardening  world,  it  is  but  natural,  if  unwise,  that 
the  new  gardener  should  be  somewhat  sensitive  in  the  matter  of 
due  deference  being  paid  to  him,  in  fact  he  feels  his  rank  and 
claims  its  dues  prior,  one  may  say,  to  earning  them.  These 
stately  personages,  the  head  servants,  who  shine  so  brilliantly  in 
the  reflections  of  more  exalted  rank,  are  a  little  jealous  of  a  fresh- 
comer  into  their  charmed  circle,  and  have  a  hundred  ingenious 
methods  of  indirectly  showing  it.  Some  of  these  good  people  will, 
without  saying  so,  go  to  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to  convey  by 
more  subtle  means  that  you  are  not  upon  the  same  level  with  them¬ 
selves.  This,  of  course,  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  if  you 
feel  from  the  first  that  it  is  not. 

I  recollect  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  extensive  preparations 
were  made  to  entertain  a  large  and  distinguished  company,  and,  of 
course,  all  had  done  their  best,  myself  included,  a  private  view  of 
the  tables  was  afforded  to  the  residents  within  the  demesne.  The 
new  gardener — myself,  and  very  new  in  other  senses  than  one — 
felt  some  little  anxiety  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  encomiums  freely 
bestowed.  Our  house  steward  pompously  explained  to  an  admiring 
group  the  work  of  his  department,  the  perfection  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  glories  of  the  cook’s  art,  and  tbe  triumphs  of  the  skilled 
housekeeper,  winding  up  his  oration  by  saying  “  even  the  gardener 
has  done  something  towards  it !  ”  That  “  something  ”  consisted  of 
many  dishes  of  fruit  worthy  of  the  board  they  graced,  with  all 
the  addenda  it  was  the  right  of  the  garden  to  contribute.  “  Even 
the  gardener.”  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  ; 
parallel  cases  exist,  consequently  fellow  feeling  is  not  wanting. 

Truly  a  gardener,  especially  a  young  one,  should  have  no 
feelings  ;  most  have,  however,  and  one  finds  he  is  no  sooner  a 
master  than  he  has  to  serve  more  masters  than  were  ever  anticipated. 
Really  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  (?)  below  stairs  are  most  difficult 
to  please,  and  will  come  upon  you  at  all  times,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  to  supply  their  real  or  imaginary  wants.  A  sudden 
order  perhaps  “  to  tend  up  that  fruit  immediately,”  or  “  not  to  send 
it  ”  when  you  have  most  of  it  picked  ;  to  know  why  such  has  not 
been  sent,  or  to  know  why  it  was,  all  tending  to  the  ofie  object — 
that  of  giving  annoyance  if — if  you  will  take  it,  and  that  is  the 
surest  way  of  feeding  the  flame.  Heed  it  not,  nor  allow  any  petty 
feeling!  of  recrimination  to  enter  your  mind.  These  are  the  con¬ 
temptible  little  rocks  to  be  steered  past  in  your  course,  in  .tead  of 
bumping  again  each  and  all  of  them.  Be  true  and  just  and 
dignified  in  all  your  dealings  in  the  beginning,  and  the  battle  is  half 
won  ;  continae  it  and  victory  is  yours,  and  forget  not  that  “  adver¬ 
sity  borrows  its  sharpest  stings  from  impatience.” 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  you  as  to  bow  you  should 
meet  and  converse  with  those  whom  you  are  privileged  to  serve, 
when  occasion  demands  it.  There  is  some  little  danger  of  error  in 
straining  after  effect,  and  it  is  really  very  excusable,  for  tbe  motive 
is  good  though  the  result  is  bad  ;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake. 
When  raw  from  the  bothy  I  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
one  who  was  a  prince  of  good  manners,  and,  whether  intentional  or 
not,  many  little  useful  lessons  were  conveyed.  One  thing  I  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  was  that  when  conversing  with  the  head  of  any 
department  such  conversation  was  invariably  limited  to  it.  For 
instance,  with  me — the  gardener — all  pertained  to  my  business, 
although  it  was  often  affably  interspersed  with  relevant  anecdotes. 
From  this  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  for  me  to  broach  any  other 
subject  would  be  bad  taste  on  my  part,  or,  indeed,  to  broach  that 
unless  occasion  required  it.  When  questioned  it  is  one’s  duty  to 
express  themselves  as  clearly  and  intelligently  as  possible,  and,  one 
may  add,  naturally  without  superfluity 'of  language.  Honesty,  too, 
is  the  best  policy,  and  if  not  able  to  give  the  necessary  information 
it  is  better  to  say  so  than  to  equivocate. — An  Old  Bov. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  AZALEAS. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  it  is  the 
custom  with  many  gardeners,  but  not  with  all,  to  give  Indian 
Azaleas  outdoor  treatment.  The  custom  is  certainly  beneficial  if 
the  plants  are  accorded  a  position  where  the  hot  sun  does  not  pour 
down  upon  them  unceasingly  throughout  the  day.  Such  situations 
are  too  trying,  because  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  and  the 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  together  with  the  sunshine  striking 
directly  upon  the  pots,  tend  to  absorb  tbe  moisture  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  the  probability  of  the  fine  hair-like  rwts  being  injured. 
The  likelihood  of  this  event  happening  may  be  somewhat 
diminished  if  the  pots  are  shaded  from  the  sun  or  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 

The  best  plan,  however,  of  a,yoidiDg  injury  and  of  proving 
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inoat  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants  is  to  select  for  them  a 
semi-shady  position,  or  one  on  which  the  midday  sun  does  not 
shine.  It  should  also  be  sheltered  from  west  and  south-west  winds. 
•Given  a  suitable  position  it  is  obvious  then  that  the  plants  are 
better  outdoors  than  in  during  tbe  two  months  named,  especially 
if,  when  under  glass,  they  can  only  be  accommodated  in  a  hot, 
sunny  structure. 

A  cool,  light,  airy  house  with  a  north  aspect  is  the  structure 
that  ought  to  be  selected  when  Azaleas  are  not  permitted  outside 
in  summer.  A  similar  structure  is  also  good  for  autumn  treatment 
when  housing  after  the  summer  spell  outdoors.  The  right  summer 
conditions  prevent  growth  proceeding  too  far,  and  assist  in  con¬ 
solidating  that  which  had  previously  been  made,  and  the  energies 
of  the  plants  are  directed  towards  storing  up  material  in  the  apex 
of  each  shoot  which  will  eventually  produce  flowers.  When  the 
future  buds  are  thus  well  built  up  they  can  be  easily  felt  in  the 
tips  of  the  shoot*,  and  accPrding  as  they  are  round  and  plump  or 
thin  and  pointed  will  they  result  in  flowers  or  only  fresh  wood 
growth. 

Whether  outdoors  or  in,  therefore,  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  production  of  flowers  or  the  reverse  have  largely  ceased 
operating  for  the  present,  and  it  depends  upon  the  autumn  treat¬ 
ment  whether  the  future  flowering  shall  be  successful.  The  plants 
should  be  taken  under  glass  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  injury. 
Previously  examine  them  in  order  to  see  that  the  leaves  are  tolerably 
free  from  thrips,  which  is  perhaps  the  moat  troublesome  insect 
which  attack*  Azaleas.  If  any  thrips  are  present  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  destroy  them  by  dipping  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  softsoap, 
2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  or  some  of  the  well-known  effective  insecticides. 
Large  plants  cannot  readily  be  dipped,  but  they  may  be  laid  on  their 
sidesand  syringed,  so  that  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  can  be  reached, 
keeping  the  mixture  from  the  soil.  Vaporising  with  nicotine  or 
fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  in  a  closed  structure  will  also  destroy 
them. 

Do  not  crowd  the  plants  closely  together  under  glass.  The 
branches  need  ample  room  so  that  they  do  not  shade  each  other. 
Air  in  abundance,  especially  at  first,  ought  to  be  admitted,  making 
the  atmosphere  inside  correspond  with  tbe  temperature  outside  in 
favourable  weacher.  A  constant  circulation  of  air  without  any  fire 
heat  as  long  as  possible  is  best  in  all  respects.  This  treatment 
insures  the  application  of  water  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but 
still  sufficient  moisture  must  be  maintained  in  the  soil,  yet  never 
allow  it  to  remain  long  dry. 

A  proportion  of  the  old  foliage  will  fall  during  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Constantly  clear  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  surface 
of  the  pots,  and  shake  the  loose  and  hanging  yellow  ones  from  the 
plants  as  they  appear.  If  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil  or  an  arid 
atmosphere  should  be  allowed  to  supervene,  more  leaves  will  turn 
yellow  and  fall  than  is  desirable.  Tbe  presence  of  thrips  also 
causes  a  yellow  appearance  or  similar  discolouration,  the  insects 
sucking  away  the  juices  and  doing  much  harm.  Liquid  manure 
or  stimulants  ought  not  to  be  applied  before  tbe  buds  begin  to 
swell  freely. 

Only  naturally  early  varieties  should  be  forced,  or  those  that 
have  gradually  been  brought  to  produce  bloom  sooner  than  usual 
by  starting  and  completing  their  growth  earlier  than  in  previous 
years  after  flowering,  by  which  means  an  early  flowering  habit  is 
perpetuated. 

Plants  of  natural  or  acquired  earliness  need  little  forcing, 
and  that  of  a  gentle  character.  Proceed  progressively  in  all  cases, 
affording  moist  conditions  by  daily  syringing  and  a  gradual  increase 
of  temperature,  which  may  reach  a  maximum  when  the  buds  have 
swelled  freely. — A  Kentish  Gardener. 


SULPHUROUS  ACID  FOR  RED  SPIDER  ON  VINES. 

Perusing,  as  I  am  wont  to  do,  my  old  Journals  of  Hm'ticulture, 
1  came  across  a  sentence  in  one  of  those  exceedingly  valuable  articles  on 
“  Modern  Grape  Growing,”  written  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  which  had 
previously  escaped  my  notice.  The  sentence  I  refer  to  may  be  found  on 
page  410,  October  31st,  1895,  and  is  as  follows  : — Mr.  Taylor,  speaking 
of  sulphuring  the  hot-water  pipes  to  kill  red  spider,  says,  "  We  then  see 
that  we  can  procure  sufficient  sulphurous  acid  for  our  purpose.”  This 
is  the  first  time  1  have  seen  the  vapour  we  get  from  sulphured  pipes  called 
sulphurous  acid. 

I  always  understood  that  the  vapour  was  caused  by  the  tiny  particles 
of  sulphur  which  ascended  from  the  heated  pipes  into  the  air,  for  if  it 
were  only  a  matter  of  getting  sulphurous  acid  {gas')  into  oiir  vineries,  we 
could  easily  do  that  by  burning  a  weighed  quantity  of  sulphur  in  them. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  fumes  will  not  kill  r^  spider  when  used  strong 
enough  to  scorch  the  leaves.  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  kill 
red  spider  without  having  to  put  sulphur  on  the  pipes  and  heat  the 
latter  for  hours,  which  after  all  is  only  a  partial  remedy,  but  so  far  1 
have  found  nothing  that  would  do  so,  and  therefore  ask,  Can  any 
reader  give  us  an  effectual  remedy  ? — W.  D, 


Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerous 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Oct.  28 ch  and  29th.— Kent  County.— F.  Fox,  The  Gardens,  The 
Cedars,  Lee,  S  E. 

„  30ch  and  Slst.- Battersea.— J.  0.  Langrish,  167,  Elsley  Road, 
Battersea,  S.W. 

,,  30th. — Exmouth  — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Nurseryman,  Exmouth. 

Nov.  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster).  —  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

,,  4th  and  5th. — Lowestoft.— J.  Guild  Ling,  Lowestoft. 

„  4th  and  5th.— Ascot  and  Sunninghill.— Lieut.-Col.  Needham, 
The  Geen,  Ascot. 

„  4th  and  5th.— Bromley  and  District*— W.  Wee^s,  29,  Widmore 
Road,  Bromley. 

„  5th  and  6th.— Windsor  and  Eton.— H.  Finch,  Bank  House, 
Eton. 

„  6th  and  7th. — Altrincham,  Bowdon.  Sale  and  District. — 
Chas.  Hewitt,  7,  Sandtway  R>ad.  Altrincham. 

„  10th  and  11th.— Huddersfield  and  District.— J.  Bell,  Marsh, 
Huddersfield. 

„  10th  and  llth— Brighton.— The  Secretary,  87,  Western  Road, 
Brighton. 

„  10th  and  lltb.— Kingston  and  Surbiton.— F.  J.  Hayward, 
High  Street,  Ktngston-ou-Thames. 

„  llth  and  12th.— County  Borough  op  Hanley.— J.  and  A.  Kent, 
Hanley  Park,  Hanley. 

„  llth  and  12th.— Northamptonshire.— The  Secretary,  2,  Primrose 
Hill,  Northampton. 

„  llth  and  12th.— Liverpool.— W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Street, 
Liverpool. 

„  llth  and  12th.— Rugby.— W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby. 

„  llth  and  12th. — Hull. — Messrs.  EJw.  Harland  and  James  Dixon, 
Manor  Street,  Hull. 

„  llth  and  12th.— Birmingham.— J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Haroorne,  Birmingham. 

„  12th  and  I3th.— Glasgow.— Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow. 

„  12th  and  13th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Geo.  A.  Manning,  19, 
Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

„  12th  and  13th. —Winchester.— C.  Shenton,  Westgate  Chambers, 
Winchester. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Wellingborough.— H.  Tilley,  53,  Knox  Road. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Bradford  and  District.— Jqo.  Collier,  5, 
Shipley  Fields  Road,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Sheffield.— W.  Houseley,  177,  Cemetery  Road. 
Sheffield. 

„  17th  and  18th.— Birkenhead  and  Wirral.— W.  Bassett,  23, 
Grove  Road,  Rock  Ferry. 

„  18th  and  19th.  — Bristol.  —  Edwin  G.  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

„  19th  and  20th. — Leamingston.  Warwick  and  District.— The 
Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Leamington  Spa. 

„  20th  and  21st.— Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Jun.,  Pern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 

Chrysanthemum  Thomas  Wilkins. 

Never  before  has  this  Japanese  variety  been  seen  in  such  good 
condition  as  it  was  exhibited  on  a  plant  in  Mr.  Wells’  second  prize 
group  at  the  late  show  of  the  N.C.S.  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Raised 
and  sent  out  by  Mr.  R.  Owen  some  two  seasons  ago,  and,  although 
presented  most  creditably  on  many  occasions,  never  has  the  deep  chrome 
yellow  colour  been  so  perfect  before.  The  long  semi-drooping  florets 
build  up  a  flower  of  handsome  proportion.  Another  point  in  its  favour, 
too,  is  the  comparative  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  the  plants  in  question 
not  being  more  than  a  yard,  or  4  feet  high  at  the  outside. — E.  M. 
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AN  American  Gold  Medal. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America  desires  to  offer  a  special  prize  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  forthcoming  Jubilee 
Ezhibition.  In  the  event  of  its  acceptance  on  Monday  evening  next  by 
the  General  Committee  of  the  N.C  S.  this  American  gold  medal,  which 
is  of  the  value  of  £6,  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  twelve  commercial 
blooms,  one  variety,  from  any  source,  to  be  considered  from  an  American 
point  of  view— viz.,  exhibited  in  a  vase  (to  be  provided  by  the  exhibitor), 
with  not  less  than  18  inches  of  stem,  of  a  pleasing  saleable  colour,  with 
size  ard  substance  also  to  be  considered.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Hon.  Sec.,  N.C.S. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  Great  Jubilee  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  opens  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Tuesday,  November  3rd, 
with  a  second  competition  on  Thursdav,  November  5th,  that  all  entries 
for  either  show  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  by  Friday,  October  30th,  to  enable  the  large  amount  of 
clerical  work  to  be  got  through  in  time.  Everything  must  be  staged 
ready  for  the  Judges  by  10  30  AM.,  on  the  mornings  of  November  .3rd 
and  November  5th.  All  plants  shown  on  November  3rd,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trained  specimens  in  Classes  2  and  3,  all  fruit  and 
vegetables,  also  all  miscellaneous  exhibits,  must  remain  until  the  evening 
of  Friday,  November  6th.  Cut  flowers  and  table  decorations  can  be 
removed  at  10  30  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  4th. 

Strangers  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  are  informed  that  cards  for 
naming  cut  flowers  and  pins  for  securely  fastening  the  same  to  the 
stands  can  be  had  at  the  flower  show  office  in  the  Aquarium  on  the 
morning  of  each  show.  The  tables  and  other  parts  of  the  building  will 
be  roped  off  while  the  Judges  are  making  their  awards,  and  only  those 
privileged  to  be  present  while  the  judging  is  proceeding  can  be  admitted 
within  the  enclosures.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  “  Regulations  for  Exhibitors  ”  on  pages 
55  and  56  of  the  schedule  of  prizes. 

The  Jubilee  banquet  will  take  place  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Metropole  at  6  30  on  the  evening  of  November  8rd,  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Tickets  1  guinea  each,  which  can 
be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

On  Thursday,  November  6th,  the  exhibition  will  be  largely  renewed, 
as  competitions  will  take  place  in  thirty-four  additional  classes,  and 
immediately  after  the  awards  are  made,  both  of  November  3rd  and 
November  5th,  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  will  be  issued  with  the  names 
of  the  prizewinners,  which  will  be  on  sale  in  the  Aquarium. 

At  7  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  a  conference  meeting  will  take 
place  in  the  Library,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  in  the  chair,  when  papers  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  George  Gordon  on  “  The  Types  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  their  Characteristics,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Adoption  of  a  Fuller 
Classification.”  By  Mr.  Norman  Davis  on  “  The  Points  of  Quality  or 
Properties  of  the  Various  Types  as  Exhibition  Flowers,  and  the  Values  to 
be  Apportioned  to  Each  ;  ”  and  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  on  ‘ ‘  Setting  up  Blooms 
for  Exhibition,  and  the  Principles  upon  which  an  Effective  Arrangement 
of  a  Stand  are  Based." 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  empowered 
to  offer  admission  tickets  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  to  parties 
of  not  less  than  twelve  persons,  members  of  affiliated  societies,  and  some 
of  the  main  lines  of  railway  are  affording  special  facilities  for  reaching 
London. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Fund,  and  which  are  stated  by  error  in  the  schedule  to  be  "  open,”  can 
be  competed  for  only  by  amateurs  and  bona-fide  gardeners  ;  “  amateurs  ” 
being  defined  as  including  any  person  not  engaged  in  trade  as  a  dealer 
in  plants  or  seeds.  The  Turner  Memorial  cup  and  prizes,  which  by  an 
oversight  are  stated  to  be  open  to  competition  by  nurserymen  only, 
should  have  been,  and  are,  open  to  all  comers. 

An  Amateur’s  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  the  Chrysanthemum  lover  at  this  season 
to  visit  not  only  the  establishments  of  the  wealthy  who  employ  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  to  grow  their  flowers,  but  also  those  purely  amateur 
growers  who  accomplish  so  much  under  adverse  circumstances.  It  is 
often  a  cause  of  wonder  how  these  gentlemen  produce  such  flowers  and 
stage  them  so  well  at  exhibitions.  Mr.  A.  H.  Needs  of  Horsell,  Woking, 
the  popular  Treasurer  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association, 
is  always  a  force  to  reckon  with  when  he  enters  the  list,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  may  be,  and  for  several  years  past  has  well  maintained  his 
reputation. 

This  season  will  be  no  exception  if  his  plants  produce  all  they 
promise.  Like  many  others  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  storm,  and  had  to 
house  early.  The  only  house  he  has  for  all  purposes  is  not  all  one  could 
wish  for  this  purpose,  but  in  this  as  in  other  things  he  meets  difficulties 
manfully,  and  turns  out  from  this  house  with  a  north  aspect  what  many 
w’ould  be  very  pleased  to  possess.  Some  of  his  most  promising  plants 
tuis  year  are  Edith  Tabor,  Eva  Knowles,  Phoebus,  Louise,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Commandant  Blusset,  H.  L.  Sunderbrack,  Hairy  Wonder, 
E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Pallanza,  although  like  several  other 
growers  he  has  doubts  of  this  ever  being  large  enough  for  exhibition 
purposes  ;  Golden  Wedding,  President  Borel,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  William  Seward,  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie,  and  several  others. 
—Visitor. 


October  Chrysanthemums. 

The  month  of  October  really  begins  the  season  of  large  flowered' 
Chrysanthemums.  To  have  them  blooming  the  previous  month,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  is,  to  my  mind,  having  them  out  of  season. 
Some  of  the  large  flowered  type  are  nothing  more  than  October  varie¬ 
ties,  and  seldom  do  we  see  them  later.  Whether  for  home  decoration  or 
for  exhibition  the  beat  varieties  should  be  chosen,  as  those  who  have  had 
experience  know  all  the  difference  between  the  best  and  inferior  sorts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  note  those  that  are  deserving  with  a  view  of  adding 
to  or  forming  a  collection  for  next  year. 

The  undermentioned  can  be  depended  upon  for  giving  satisfactory 
blooms.  All  are  intended  for  flowering  under  glass  of  course,  as  few  of 
the  large  blooming  section  are  suitable  for  out  of  doors. 

As  white  flowered  kinds  are  the  more  numerous  I  note  these  first. 
Emily  Sllsbury,  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  beautiful  flower  ;  Mutual 
Friend,  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Ami,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  one  of  M.  Cslvat’e 
introducGons  of  the  present  year  ;  Barbara  Forbes,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,. 
W.  G.  Newitt,  and  M.  Gustave  Henry.  Amongst  yellows  we  have 
Wilfred  Marshall.  Phce'ms.  Oceana,  an  Australian  raised  variety;:. 
Tbomas  Wilkins.  Exmouth  Yellow,  Duchess  of  York,  Noces  d’Or,  and 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Charles  Shrimpton,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Madame  Auguste 
de  Lacvivier,  rich  salmon  red,  pointed  gold  ;  Surprise,  plum  purple  ; 
William  Seward,  rich  blackish  crimson  ;  Pride  of  Madford,  rich  rosy 
amaranth  ;  Alberic  Lunden.  velvety  crimson  and  carmine  ;  Comte  F. 
Lurani,  rose  shaded  white  ;  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  violet  amaranth  ;  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  chestnut  bronze  tinted  and  striped  with  yellow  ;  W. 
Tricker,  delicate  rose,  and  its  sport,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Trafford,  bronze  rose. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

Specialities  in  Prize  Schedules. 

Following  my  usual  plan  of  noting  the  salient  points  in  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  leading  societies  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums,  I  find  I  have- 
in  my  diary  this  year  a  note  of  106  competitive  displavs,  commencing 
with  Watford  (October  27th)  and  finishing  with  Leeds  (November  24th),. 
and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  exactly  this  number  was  noted  last 
year. 

At  Watford  a  capital  display  is  generally  to  be  seen  ;  liberal  prizes-^ 
are  offered,  both  for  cut  blooms  and  groups  of  plants.  On  the  following 
day  exhibitions  are  held  at  Torquay.  Blackheath  (Kent  County),  and 
Steyning.  The  Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Society  usually  offer 
good  prizes,  and  obtain  one  of  the  best  exhibitions,  especially  of  cut 
blooms,  in  the  metropolitan  area.  With  the  exception  of  Battersea  and 
Exmouth,  no  other  meetings  are  held  the  same  week. 

On  Tuesday,  3rd,  the  N.C.S.  holds  its  grand  Jubilee  celebration  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  yet  held.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  most 
comprehensive,  and  ought  to  insure  keen  competition.  In  the  plant 
classes  the  prizes  are  valuable  and  numerous  ;  £10  and  a  gold  medal  as 
first  prize  are  offered  by  the  President  (Sir  Edwin  Saunders)  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  in  a  circle.  Trained 
specimen  Chrysanthemums  also  receive  every  encouragement,  £15  and  a 
gold  medal,  with  prizes  of  £12,  £10,  and  £8  being  offered  for  nine 
specimens.  A  silver-gilt  Jubilee  medal  accompanied  with  £10  is  to  he 
awarded  to  the  winner  for  six  specimen  Pompons,  with  valuable  second, 
third,  and  fourth  prizes. 

Cut  blooms  receive  every  encouragement ;  magnificent  are  the  prizes 
offered.  The  two  principal  classes — sixty  Japanese,  distinct,  and  sixty 
incurved,  in  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties,  and  not  more  than  two 
blooms  of  any  one  variety — have  each  £15  with  gold  medals  allotted  aa 
the  premier  award,  with  sums  of  £12,  £10,  and  £8  for  the  remaining 
prizes.  Good  provision  is  made  for  Anemone  flowered  varieties.  For 
thirty-six,  consisting  of  twelve  Japanese,  twelve  large  flowered,  distinct, 
and  twelve  Pompons,  to  be  shown  in  bunches  of  three  blooms,  each 
distinct,  £7,  £5,  £3,  and  £1  are  offered.  For  reflexed  varieties,  large,  and 
Pompon  £5,  £3,  £2,  and  £1  ;  for  twenty-four  single  flowered  varieties, 
in  bunches  of  three  and  six  each,  the  former  to  be  large  flowered  and 
the  latter  small,  the  prizes  are  £6,  £3,  and  £2.  The  difficulty  in  this 
class  will  be  to  define  the  large  and  small  blooms.  Numerous  other 
classes  are  provided  for  special  prizegivers. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  5ch  and  6th,  the  second  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  which  completes  the  celebration.  The  principal  classes  are  those 
for  the  challenge  trophy,  and  the  Holmes’  Memorial  cups,  the  conditiona 
of  which  the  public  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with.  At  this  meeting 
also  numerous  special  prizes  are  offered.  F.  A.  Bevan.Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
Barnet,  gives  £10  in  four  prizes  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  white 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  eight  varieties.  Foreign  members  of  the 
N  C.8.  have  a  special  class  set  apart  for  them — namely,  the  best  display 
of  blooms — for  which  silver-gilt  and  silver  medals  are  offered. 

At  Southampton  on  the,3i‘d  the  usual  exhibition  is  held;  good 
prizes  are  offered  for  both  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms.  On  the  same 
date,  in  conjunction  with  fruit,  a  Chrysanthemum  show  is  held  at 
Hereford  ;  on  the  4th  Ascot,  in  the  grand  stand  ;  and  Hitchin,  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  have  their  usual  displays.  As  far  north  as  Stirling 
Thursday,  5th,  is  chosen  for  the  date  of  meeting.  The  Windsor,  Eton, 
and  District  Society  have  selected  the  same  date.  This  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  rising  societies  coming  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Capital 
blooms  are  annually  seen,  and  baskets  of  cut  blooms  are  a  noteworthy 
feature.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Society  hold  their  184th  meeting  on 
the  same  date,  and  the  show  is  usually  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  of 
England.  Nottingham,  Waterford,  and  Crewe  finish  up  the  week. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Major  Bonapfon. 

Could  you  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  whether  Major  Bonaffon 
is  an  incurved  or  Japanese  variety,  as  I  see  in  your  issue  of  Thursday 
last  it  is  classed  as  both  ?  Mr.  Molyneux  quotes  it  as  an  incurved,  and 
“Plymouth”  mentions  it  amongst  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover’s  Japs, 
By  doing  so  yon  would  greatly  oblige.— J.  Wilkinson, 

[We  believe  it  will  be  classed  as  an  incurved  in  the  forthcoming 
N.Cf.S.  catalogue  on  the  authority  of  a  number  of  Chrysanthemumists  to 
whom  the  question  was  specially  submitted  ;  all  the  same  we  know  of 
experts  who  regard  its  pointed  florets  as  denoting  Japanese  blood. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  regard  it  as  an  incurved  pro  tern.  ] 

Collected  Notes  on  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  North. 

In  no  part  of  the  country  has  the  Chrysanthemum  won  more 
popularity  than  that  including  the  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
West  Riding — Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  Barnsley,  Leeds,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Huddersfield,  and  Batley,  while  Harrogate,  though  not  a 
manufacturing  town,  has  fallen  into  line  with  its  neighbours.  By  a 
spirited  exhibition  policy,  one  and  all  offering  liberal  prizes  and  valuable 
challenge  cuds,  they  have  tempted  the  noted  growers  of  the  Liverpool 
district,  the  Midlands,  and  the  East  Riding  to  compete,  thereby  providing 
practical  object  lessons  of  the  highest  value  to  both  employer  and  gardener, 

November  of  all  months  in  the  year  previous  to  the  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  era  was  the  dullest  and  most  unprofitable  in  results,  but  now 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter  is  reversed  ;  everywhere  we  find  the 
numerous  suburban  conservatories  transformed  into  their  gayest  and 
most  interesting  aspect.  Beside  the  wide  range  of  colour  we  have  size 
and  form  to  suit  every  taste,  whilst  the  necessity  of  high  cultivation, 
carrying  with  it  problematical  results,  gives  the  charm  which  perforce  is 
at  all  times  wanting  in  that  which  may  be  too  easily  acquired  without 
the  added  zest  of  uncertainty  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  possession. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  possession  of  a  collection  has  also  proved  to 
be  an  especial  boon  to  the  ladies  of  the  household.  The  ”  at  homes  ”  in 
honour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  have  become  an  institution  which  confers 
fihe  highest  pleasure  on  all  concerned,  whilst  in  no  lesser  degree  do  the 
general  public  participate  in  the  pleasure  offered  by  the  various  shows 
now  held  all  over  the  country  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  displays 
given  in  most  of  our  public  parks.  We  may  also  claim  that  the  gardener 
has  derived  at  least  equal  benefits  and  pleasure  with  others  from  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  the  least  of 
them  being  the  establishment  of  a  bond  of  sociability  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  wherein  each  may  talk  as  much  “shop” 
as  he  pleases  so  long  as  it  is  ”  mum  shop.” 


Since  writing  the  introductory  notes  of  last  week  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  about  a  dozen  collections  grown  under  what  may 
be  fairly  described  as  unfavourable  conditions  as  to  climate,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  verdict  must  be  a  favourable  one.  The  traveller  by  train  or 
road  to  Dewsbury  and  Batley  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  wind-swept  hills,  some  even  entirely  bare  of  vegetation, 
whilst  those  more  favourably  situated  show  here  and  there  one-sided, 
stunted  trees,  which  accurately  indicate  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  huge  factories  with  their  long  chimneys  and  the 
streets  of  each  town  have  extended  until  they  now  meet,  forming  one 
large  Parliamentary  Borough,  but  retaining  their  individual  municipali¬ 
ties.  Keen  rivals  in  business  and  in  maintaining  their  own  honours  and 
privileges,  the  most  favourable  aspects  of  the  surrounding  hills  have 
been  seized  to  build  thereon  substantial,  and  in  many  cases  palatial 
residences,  furnished  with  every  modern  improvement,  and  surrounded 
by  proportionately  neat  and  trim  pleasure  grounds  and  glass  structures. 

In  the  West  Riding  Batley  is  noted  for  its  public  spirited  man¬ 
agement  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show,  offering  no  less  than  seven 
valuable  silver  cups,  supplemented  by  liberal  money  prizes.  The  large 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  are  a  special  feature,  and  the  honours  are 
keenly  contested  for  by  local  exhibitors.  The  most  successful  exhibitor 
so  far  is  Mr.  J,  Davis,  gardener  to  G.  Sheard,  Eiq  ,  The  Woodland®, 
Upper  Batley,  who  grows  400  plants,  mostly  cut-backs.  The  dwarf  habit 
of  recent  introductions  has  extended  the  list  of  varieties  suitable  for 
grouping  purposes  ;  but  as  the  interest  at  present  centres  more  upon  the 
newer  varieties  we  found  thefollowing  promising  well ; — Mutual  Friend, 
Boule  d’Or,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Duchess  of  York,  Dulcie  Schroeter,  Mons. 
Georges  Biron,  Tribune,  Kentish  Yellow,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Madame 
Uarnot,  Elsie  Teichman,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Pallanza,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Mons.  Panckoucke.  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie,  H.  L. 
Sunderbrnck,  and  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  The  older  varieties  are  well 
represented,  and  are  well  grown,  promising  to  maintain  the  high  position 
won  by  Mr.  Davis  in  previous  years. 


In  former  years  Mr.  S.  Hurford,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Critchley,  Esq., 
Hyrst  House,  Dewsbury,  has  been  excellently  represented.  This 
grower  appears  to  rely  on  the  older  standard  varieties,  and  has  a  fine 
even  collection  of  plants,  with  well  timed  buds  regular  in  size  and 
development.  Mutual  Friend,  as  usual,  stands  out  prominently  ;  Prim¬ 
rose  League,  President  Borel,  Louise,  Mrs.  G.  Hubbuck,  Tribune, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  E,  D  Adams  also  promise  well. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  of  the  Batley  Cemetery  is  an  enthusiast  in 
'‘mum  lore  and  mum  culture,”  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  having  paid  him  the 


compliment  of  naming  a  variety  after  him.  Growing  the  cream  of  the 
new  sorts,  and  always  well  abreast  of  their  histories  and  reputation,  a 
chat  with  him  is  at  all  times  interesting.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  locale  is  not 
of  the  best  for  the  culture  of  any  class  of  plants,  but  after  such  a  season’s 
experience  as  the  present  one  the  behaviour  of  the  newer  varieties  under 
treatment  will  go  far  to  establish  the  reputation  of  such  as  have  come 
through  the  ordeal.  The  following  will  at  least  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  older  varieties — Duchess  of  Wellington,  Good  Gracious, 
Duchess  of  York,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Maggie  Shea,  Duchess  of 
York,  Golden  Gate,  Mons.  Charles  Molin,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  Mons,  Panckoucke.  Amongst  incurved  promising  well  are  Owen’s 
Crimson,  Charles  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  and  a  seedling  cross  between 
Princess  Teck  and  Mons.  R,  Bahuant. 


A  few  years  ago  the  Dewsbury  Corporation  acquired  the  “  Crow  Nest 
Park”  estate,  a  splendid  upland  property,  well  adapted  for  a  public 
park,  over  which  Mr.  W.  Daniels  was  appointed  Superintendent. 
About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  a  fine  range  of  glass  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  of  Darlington  at  “  Crow  Nest,”  which  included  a 
splendid  show  house,  about  72  feet  by  24  feet.  To  furnish  this  structure 
Mr.  Daniels  has  grown  over  1000  plants,  500  being  in  exhibition  style, 
to  furnish  the  central  area,  whilst  upwards  of  another  600  have  been  set 
apart  to  furnish  the  side  stages.  The  latter  include  the  ftee-blooming 
varieties  of  all  sections,  and  are  literally  bristling  with  promising  flower 
buds.  The  exhibition  varieties  promise  exceedingly  well,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
states  that,  the  curious  season  notwithstanding,  he  never  had  so  fine  a 
collection.  The  buds  of  all  section  are  well  timed,  the^kaynote  to  Mr. 
Daniels’  success  being  small  pots,  which  enables  him  to  keep  the  plants 
well  in  hand.  _ 


A  judicious  selection  of  newer  varieties  is  grown,  of  which  the  following 
promise  exceedingly  well — Mutual  Friend,  Beauty  jof  Teignmouth,  La 
Moucherette,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Reine 
de  I’Angleterre,  Commandant  Blusset,  W.  Slogrove,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lech6,  Mods.  G.  Biron,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s),  John  Lightfoot,  Interna¬ 
tional,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Madame  Carnot,  Golden  Gate,  Duke  of  York, 
Lily  Love,  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie,  Pallanza,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Pride 
of  Madford,  and  Madame  Carnot.  Amongst  the  newer  incurved 
promising  well  are  C.  H.  Curtis,  R.  C.  Kingston,  W.  Tunningtor, 
Owen’s  Crimson,  J.  Agate,  and  Harold  Wells.— A  Yorkshire  Grower. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Trent  Park, 

The  name  of  Trent  Park  and  Chrysanthemums  has  become  so  promi¬ 
nent  during  the  last  two  years  that  cultivators  of  this  flower,  and 
especially  intending  exhibitors,  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
plants,  BO  much  so  that  a  few  notes  on  their  appearance  may  not  be 
inopportune  at  this  season. 

Calling  one  day  recently  I  found  the  plants  all  safely  housed  and 
getting  accustomed  to  their  new  and  final  quarters.  The  flower  stems 
told  me  this  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  thickening  and  inclining 
towards  the  light  wherever  this  was  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 
Taken  as  a  whole  I  thought  the  plants  were  very  dwarf,  considering  that 
I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  taller.  Mr.  Lees  evidently  does  not  favour 
those  that  require  much  head  room  and  steps  to  examine  the  blooms. 
At  a  glance  I  could  see  that  these  southern  grown  specimens  had  had 
the  advantage  of  much  sunshine,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  trying  time 
passed  through  the  plants  had  had  all  their  wants  administered  to  at  the 
proper  moment,  wonderfully  healthy  leaves  right  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  were  borne  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

As  wag  to  be  expected,  Japanese  varieties  predominated  both  in  point 
of  numbers  and  in  the  strength  of  their  growth,  large  leathery  leaves, 
tough  to  the  feel,  some  of  the  newer  varieties  especially  dwarf  with 
abundant  sign  of  surface  roots,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  later  on 
when  the  expanding  blooms  take  a  deep  pull  at  the  plants  and  the 
composition  in  the  root-feeding  space,  Mr.  Lees  evidently  believes  in 
pots  large  enough  to  contain  lots  of  roots,  and  he  fills  the  pots  with  them 
too,  and  is  too  careful  afterwards  to  kill  the  lot  by  attempting  too  many 
forcing  tactics. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  advance  made  in  the  new  varieties,  not 
only  in  their  habit  of  growth,  but  in  the  prospect  of  added  beauty  in  the 
flowers  also.  Calvat’s  Australian  Gold  is  perhaps  the  greatest  novelty 
as  far  as  expectation  goes,  and  whether  it  will  justify  itself  is  a  moot 
point.  Abundant  opportunity  is  here  given  for  such.  Mons.  C.  H. 
Payne  looks  most  promising.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  an  English  raised 
variety,  has  magnificent  leaves  and  fine  appearance  ;  Mrs.  Herman 
Kloss,  Mrs.  John  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  J.  Smeers,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  the 
latter  a  pleasing  white  flowered  variety,  all  look  well  ;  Modesta,  Suncloud 
and  Sunstone  form  a  trio  of  promising  American  raised  varieties  that 
are  likely  to  be  heard  of  ere  long,  Mons.  A.  de  Lacvivier  is  a  bright 
effective-looking,  flat-petalled  variety  of  approved  habit  of  growth; 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6  with  its  drumstick-like  flower  stems  and  unique 
foliage.  Stands  prominently.  Crimson  King  Mr.  Lees  looks  hopefully  to. 

Of  varieties  better  known  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Phoebus,  W .  H,  Lipcoln,  E.  Molyneux, 
and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  will  do  good  service  in  the  coming  fray, 
or  I  shall  pay  little  heed  in  the  future  to  September  appearances  of 
plants. 

Amongst  incurved  I  failed  to  note  a  single  good  variety  that  was  not 
present.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  D.  B.  Crane,  Lord  Rosebery, 
R.  Petfield,  and  Major  Bonnaffon  gave  promise  of  ultimate  greatness. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  older  sorts  had  not  been  neglected. 
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Taken  as  a  whole  the  plants  are  such  a  lot  as  any  cultivator  who  has 
his  mind  stored  on  gold  medals  may  justly  be  proud.  Competitors  who 
have  met  Mr.  Lees  in  the  arena  of  Chrysanthemum  fights  know  quite 
well  he  leaves  but  little  to  chance  in  the  matter,  both  of  "  finishing  ” 
and  staging  his  blooms  ;  and  whoever  beats  him  this  year  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  feat,  and  I  mistake  not  he  will  receive  the  congratulations 
of  Mr.  Lees  himself  as  readily  as  from  any  man. — Nous  Vebrons. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  the 
Society’s  rooms  on  the  14th  October,  when  six  new  applications  for 
admission  into  the  Society  were  considered,  and  the  applicants  duly 
elected  members.  The  exhibits  were,  for  professional  members,  table 
plants;  and  for  the  amateur  members,  three  Dahlia  blooms,  dissimilar, 
Show  varieties. 

The  entries  for  the  table  plants  were  good,  there  being  some  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  Crotons  and  Pandanns.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Redmill  for  a  Croton  Hawkeri ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Scott  for  a  Croton  Van  Ovesti;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Topham  for 
a  Pandanns  Veitchi.  Several  good  Crotons  were  “out  in  the  cold”  that 
deserved  an  award.  The  wet,  cold  weather  has  greatly  interfered  with 
the  Dahlia  growers  this  season,  and  the  show  of  cat  blooms  was  not 
nearly  so  good,  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality,  as  is  usually  shown  by 
the  members ;  but,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  were  very 
creditable.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Jones,  the  second  by 
Mr.  H.  Broomhead,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  S.  Steedman, 

The  essay  for  the  month  was  a  seasonable  one,  the  subject  being 
“The  Storing  of  Dahlia  Tubers  for  the  Winter,”  by  Mr.  W.  Willgoose, 
who,  being  a  successful  exhibitor  at  local  shows,  is  capable  of  handling 
the  subject  properly.  He  referred  to  the  various  classes  of  Show,  Cactus, 
and  Pompon  varieties,  and  stated  when,  how,  and  where  to  safely  stow 
them  away  for  the  winter,  also  the  best  time  and  method  of  lifting  them 
out  of  the  ground.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  lifting  the  roots  he 
advised  them  to  be  stored,  having  been  previously  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  all  soil,  upon  straw,  placed  upside  down,  so  that  any  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  tubers  of  highly  fed  varieties  might  drain  down  into  the 
old  stems  of  plants,  cut  about  6  inches  long,  for  this  purpose.  This 
method  is  adopted  to  prevent  mould  and  decay.  They  are  to 
remain  in  an  inverted  position  for  some  weeks,  being  looked  over  in  the 
meantime,  and  any  decaying  portion  carefully  removed.  Afterwards 
they  should  be  placed  right  side  up  on  a  layer  of  straw  and  covered  up 
with  more  of  the  same  material,  and  carefully  guarded  from  frost  until 
the  tabers  are  required  to  be  started  into  growth. 

He  gave  a  list  of  some  varieties  that  require  additional  care  in  storing, 
and  recommended  weak  growing  varieties  and  Pompons  to  be  stored  in 
dry  sand.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  the 
members  took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  concluded  the 
meeting,  over  which  Mr.  John  Haigh  presided. — J.  H.  S. 

CHRYSANTHEl^UM  NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Highfield,  Woolton. 

Mr.  Haigh  is  this  year  growing  800  plants,  which  are  well  timed, 
strong,  and  of  great  promise.  He  holds  a  Bradford  cup,  and  he  will 
make  a  good  bid  for  the  Liverpool  challenge  cup.  The  following  newer 
Japanese  are  looking  excellent — Modesta,  Inter  Ocean,  Lady  Ridgway,  a 
grand  acquisition  ;  Graphic,  Lady  Byron,  Le  Moucherotte,  Reiue  de 
i’Angleterre,  Mons.  Gruyer,  John  Seward,  and  A.  H.  Fewkes ;  the 
latter  ought  to  completely  oust  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Aristine  Anderson, 
a  grand  new  incurved  ;  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  and  Geo.  Haigh  are  the  choice  of  the  incurved.  Standard  sorts 
are  especially  well  done. 

The  Hollies,  Woolton. 

Although  having  a  reduced  number  Mr.  Vaughan  ought  to  score  more 
than  one  success,  as  the  buds  look  excellent  in  old  and  new  alike,  C.  H. 
Curtis  here  as  elsewhere  is  in  great  form,  so  is  James  Agate.  The 
Japanese  are  well  done.  Miss  Rita  Schroeter.  Eva  Knowles,  Reine 
de  I’Angleterre,  Mrs.  W,  H.  Lees.  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  Col,  J.  C,  Bourne, 
Calvat’s  Boule  d’Or,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Mons,  C.  Molin  look  like 
making  blooms  of  the  highest  standard.  Two  hundred  with  fifty  bush 
plants  is  the  number  grown.  The  storm  did  great  damage  to  the  plants. 

Dove  Park,  Woolton. 

Mr.  Carling,  too,  has  felt  the  full  fury  of  the  storm,  many  plants 
being  quite  useless.  However,  what  remain  should  give  a  good  return. 
The  pick  of  the  new  Japanese  are  Admiral  Avellan,  Ed.  Dean,  Miss  Rita 
Schroeter,  Lady  Ridgway,  Le  Moucherotte,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
Kentish  White,  Mons.  G.  Biron,  Mrs.  E,  S.  Trafford,  Emily  Silsbury, 
Mutual  Friend,  H.  Jacotot  fils,  Edith  Tabor,  and  M.  J.  Allemand. 
Major  Bonaflfon  and  C.  H.  Curtis  are  the  best  incurved.  Eeflexed, 
Anemones,  and  the  general  collection  seem  good  also.  J une-rooted  plants 
in  small  pots  will  prove  useful. 

Beechwood,  Woolton. 

A  new  addition  to  my  list,  but  by  no  means  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr. 
H.  Howard  has  always  staged  blooms  which  bore  the  imprints  of  the 
best  culture  possible,  and  he  is  not  by  any  means  in  the  background 
this  season,  for  the  selection  of  buds  show  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
work.  Japanese  are  fast  unfolding  massive  blooms,  Mons.  G.  Biron, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Mutual  Friend,  Mdlie.  M.  A,  de  Galbert, 
Phoebus,  Le  Moucherotte,  and  Mons.  C.  Molin  being  most  noticeable. 
Incurved  of  all  kinds  show  abundant  promise,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or, 
Owen’s  Crimson,  and  James  Agate  being  strongly  represented. 


Elm  Hall,  Wavertree. 

Alterations  have  taken  up  much  of  Mr.  Bracegirdle’s  time,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  Chrysanthemums  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
350  plants  are  well  ripened,  have  grand  foliage,  and  show  every  promise 
of  a  fine  display.  Excellent  were  the  buds  of  L’Etendard,  Miss  Rita 
Schroeter,  Phoebus,  Mons.  Demay  Taillandier,  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  Eva 
Knowles,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre.  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  Madame  Carnot,. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Duchess  of  York,  Richard  Dean,  and  Mutual  Friends 
Mr.  Bracegirdle  thinks  it  Will  be  a  good  year  for  the  Queen  types,  the 
buds  being  clean  and  not  too  early.  The  new  incurved  full  of  promise 
are  C.  H.  Curtis,  Alfred  Lyne,  James  Agate,  and  Major  Bonaffon. 

Allerton  Beeches, 

Mr.  Osborne  is  well  represented  this  season.  The  plants,  not  over¬ 
strong,  are  unfolding  blooms  of  high  quality.  Milano  is  rather  late,. 
Faloria  good,  Australie  fine  colour.  Lady  Ridgway,  Eva  Knowles, 
Graphic,  Admiral  Avellan,  Mons.  Demay  Taillandier,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech«j,  Phoebus,  Noces  d’Or,  Tendresse,  Madame  Ad, 
Moulin,  Elsie  Teichmann,  and  Reine  de  I’Angleterre  look  like  giving  a 
good  return.  Incurved,  too,  are  sure  to  turn  out  well.  Bonnie  Dundee 
grafted  on  a  Mons.  Gruyer  stock,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  on  one  of  Dorothea 
Shea,  are  greatly  in  advance  of  those  on  their  own  roots.  C.  H.  Curtis^ 
D.  B.  Crane,  James  Agate,  W.  Tunnington,  and  M.  P.  Martignac  are 
splendid, 

Crofton,  Aigburth. 

Mr.  Donald  Forbes,  who  during  his  career  has  been  almost  invincible, 
has  this  season  a  most  promising  collection  of  well-grown  plants,  the 
new  varieties  being  dwarf,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  though  a  trifle  on  the 
late  side,  but  with  a  continuacion  of  fine  weather  they  ought  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  Madame  Aug.  de 
Lacvivier,  and  Wilfred  Marshall  are  most  conspicuous.  Globe  d’Or  i» 
fine — in  fact,  so  are  all  incurved,  the  growth  being  just  the  sort  to 
produce  first-rate  flowers,  and  such  is  Mr.  Forbes’  opinion. 

Allerton  House,  Allerton. 

If  any  criterion  is  to  be  gained  from  a  number  of  years’  study» 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  themselves,  I  should  not  have  a  single 
doubt  about  the  excellence  of  the  collection  under  notice,  as  Japanese 
and  incurved  are  almost  faultlessly  grown,  and  are  beginning  to  develop- 
flowers  of  the  finest  form  and  colour.  I  anticipate  that  Mr.  Geo.  Eaton 
will  take  some  beating  at  the  shows.  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  John, 
Machar,  Fred  Waterton,  Phcebus,  Rdi  Dean,  Jules  ChrStien,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  Mutual  Friend,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre  amongst  the  new  ones 
are  unusually  good.  The  incurved,  too,  are  models,  Mr,  J.  Murray, 
Geo.  Haigh,  Mr.  J.  Gardiner,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  Mrs.  R,  C.. 
Kingston,  Major  Bonaffon  being  well  ahead,  Baron  Hirsch  and  Mons. 
R.  Bahuant  are  superb. 

Calderstone,  Aigburth. 

A  hearty  welcome,  a  harried  look,  and  visions  of  an  excellent  and 
well-grown  collection  of  “  mums  ”  were  the  thoughts  which  crossed  my 
mind  as  I  left  Mr,  Tunnington,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  manipulate 
the  buds  and  to  keep  away  the  mildew.  Eva  Knowles,  Mons.  Panck¬ 
oucke,  Olive  Oclee,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Pallanza,  Madame  Carnot, 
Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  G,  Biron, and  Inter  Ocean  aresplendid.  So  much 
for  the  best  of  the  Japanese.  Incurved,  too,  are  fine,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Murray,  Globe  d’Or,  and  J.  Agate  being  well  done. 

Camp  Hill,  Woolton. 

To  retire  with  well  earned  laurels  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
this  may  be  justly  applied  to  Mr.  Jellicoe,  whose  fame  as  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  grower  has  been  known  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  who  is  making  w’ay  for  new  comers.  What  a  surprise  from 
former  years  are  the  400  cut-backs  which  I  saw  !  Yet  they  are  by  no^ 
means  to  be  despised,  for  every  plant  is  in  good  condition,  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  carrying  from  nine  to  a  dozen  blooms  of  good  quality,  and 
will  in  a  few  weeks  make  a  fine  display.  Though  lost  as  an  exhibitor, 
Mr.  Jellicoe’s  services  will  be  welcome  as  a  judge,  and  in  that  line  he 
ought  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the  too  limited  number  that  are  called 
upon  at  the  present  time. 

Blacklow  House,  Roby. 

Here  the  plants  are  looking  most  satisfactory  ;  many  rather  on  the 
late  side,  but  the  buds  are  very  promising.  Newer  Japanese  looking 
well  are  Mrs.  0.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  H.  Gower,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^,. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Mutual  Friend,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre, 
Emily  Silsbury,  Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss,  Lady  Ridgway,  Madame  Carnot, 
and  Pallanza.  Incurved  ought  to  turn  out  first-rate ;  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  Globe  d’Or,  Owen’s  Crimson,  J.  Lyne,  jun.,  and 
J.  Agate  are  of  fine  quality. 

Hillside,  Allerton. 

Mr.  Healey  has  grown  a  great  number  on  the  bush  system,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  he  will  have  many  good  flowers,  that  will  be  seen  to- 
advantage  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  it  will  be  a  loss  if  we  lose 
him  from  the  ranks  of  our  exhibitors,  his  flowers  always  being  of  high 
quality,  and  winning  many  victories  for  him, 

I  must  now  bring  my  notes  to  a  close,  and  nowhere  can  I  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who  have  been  noticed  in  these 
columns  for  their  kind  assistance  in  showing  me  flowers  worthy  of  note, 
and  which  might  have  escaped  my  notice.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  so 
many  friends  who  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  help  me  in  a  good 
cause. — R.  P.  R. 
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-  Weatheb  i>r  London. — Fine,  dry  weather  has  been  again 

absent  during  the  past  week.  On  Thursday  local  showers  fell,  while 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  the  rain  fell  almost  without  cessation.  Sunday 
was  for  the  most  part  due,  and  there  was  a  frost  during  the  night ;  but 
at  nine  o’clockTon  Monday  morning  the  rain  recommenced  falling,  and 
continued  until  Tuesday  afternoon.  At  t^e  time  of  going  to  press  it  is 
dull  but  dry. 

- Gardeneks’  Koyal  Benevolent  Institdtion. — We  are 

glad  to  announce  that  Lord  Rothschild  has  undertaken  to  preside  at  the 
next  (fifty-eighth)  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  Institution,  which  will  be  held  in  June,  1897,  on  a  date  to  be  selected 
by  His  Lordship.  The  Charity  has  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen,  and  as  the  month  chosen  for  the  festival  is  that  in  which  Her 
Majesty  will,  if  spared,  celebrate  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign,  we  trust 
that  Lord  Rothschild’s  powerful  influence  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  such 
a  worthy  cause  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  Committee  of  the 
Sandringham  Horticultural  Society,  through  Mr.  A.  MacKellar,  has  contri¬ 
buted  the  sum  of  £5  5g.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  Institution. 

-  Large  Vegetables. — I  hope  your  correspondents  “  S,  H.’’ 

and  “  P.”  do  not  suggest  that  having  huge  Potatoes  they  are  in  any  way 
meritorious.  No  doubt  a  tuber  weighing  4  lbs.  1  oz,  is  a  record  tuber,  but 
it  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  half  a  dozen  of  good  useful  cooking  size. 
Were  it  desirable  to  praise  great  size  in  Potatoes  I  could  have  boasted  of 
lifting  on  one  of  the  Surrey  trial  plots,  that  at  Dorking,  on  chalk  and 
with  a  comparatively  shallow  soil,  and  without  other  than  dressings  of 
artificial  manure,  not  only  a  wonderful  crop  of  Prime  Minister,  but 
tubers  weighing  from  IJ  lb.  to  2  lbs.  These  I  thought  would  be 
acceptable  for  the  owner  of  a  baked  Potato  can,  but  otherwise  they 
were  a  nuisance.  Big  products  of  this  description  are  when  reported 
grateful  items  of  news  to  local  papers,  but  horticulturally  they  are 
very  undesirable. — A. 

-  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners. — The  members 

of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  with  a  few 
personal  friends  were  entertained  by  the  Master,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  at 
a  banquet  at  the  Trocadero  on  Wednesday  evening.  Among  those 
present  were  General  Sir  William  Olpherts,  Mr.  E.  F.  Fitch,  C.C. 
(Upper  Warden),  Sir  William  Farmer  (Renter  Warden),  Rev.  W.  Wilki 
(Past  Master),  Lt.-Col.  George  Lambert  (Past  Master),  and  Mr,  R. 
Gofton-Salmon  (Clerk).  The  toast  of  the  Company,  coupled  with  the 
health  of  the  Master,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm,  as  was  also  the  health  of  the  Clerk 
proposed  by  Col.  Lambert.  A  pleasing  selection  of  music  enlivened  the 
proceedings.  At  a  Court  meeting  held  previous  to  the  banquet  it  was 
decided  to  offer  the  freedom  of  the  Company  to  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst 
in  recognition  of  her  work  entitled,  “The  History  of  Gardening  in 
England.” 

-  Death  of  Mr.  William  Moult.— It  is  with  much  regret 

we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Moult,  late  head  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Ravensworth,  at  Ravensworth  Castle,  Gateshead,  Co.  Durham. 
Mr.  Monlt  was  born  at  Wollaton,  near  Nottingham,  on  February  16th, 
1819,  and  died  at  9,  Elsdon  Terrace,  Gosforth,  Newcastle,  on  the  15th 
inst.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Lord  Middleton’s  gardens  at 
Wollaton  Park.  When  about  twenty-one  he  went  to  Melrose  House, 
Putney  Heath,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  eventually 
became  head  gardener.  He  remained  till  the  property  was  sold,  and 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  He  became 
head  gardener  at  Ravensworth  in  1848,  and  remained  there  till  1883, 
when  he  retired.  He  was  one  of  the  most  respected  gardeners  in  the 
^northern  counties.  The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  account 
of  his  career  as  a  cultured  and  educated  horticulturist  in  the  columns 
of  this  Journal  in  1877.  Mr.  Moult  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  North,  and  on  November  28th,  1876,  he  received  the 
then  Mayor  of  Newcastle’s  prize  for  length  of  service  under  one 
employer,  and  general  eflSciency  as  a  practical  gardener  on  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Durham  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society,  His  loss  is  widely  mourned  in  the  district,  where 
he  was  so  well  known  and  highly  lespected. 


—  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  27th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

-  September  Weather.— I  am  interested  in  the  returns  of 

rainfall  for  last  month.  One  of  your  correspondents  gives  the  Bath 
rainfall,  or  rather  that  at  Camerton,  which  is,  I  think,  about  six  miles 
from  Bath,  as  7’78.  I  hear  that  9  33  fell  at  a  place  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Bath,  beyond  Camerton.  Here,  near  Bridgnorth,  the  rainfall 
was  4’27.  Mr.  Divers’  communication  would  be  more  interesting  if  he 
mentioned  the  locality. — Salopian, — [Mr.  Divers  comes  from  Grantham, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  his  address  is  omitted.) 

-  Warning  to  Gardeners  and  Others. — A  stout  man  about 

sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  red  face,  named  T.  Wildbore,  is  calling  on 
all  houses  where  there  are  gardeners  and  coachmen  employed,  representing 
that  he  is  canvassing  for  book  orders  for  A.  W.  Cowan,  30,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.,  and  Induces  them  to  pay  some  amount  in 
advance,  and  they  hear  no  more  about  it.  This  is  to  give  notice  that 
the  man  is  not  in  my  employ,  nor  has  he  been  connected  with  me  for 
nearly  two  years.  He  gives  so-called  receipts  on  small  pieces  of  paper 
in  black  lead  pencil. — A.  W.  Cowan. 

-  The  Queen’s  New  Kitchen  Garden — Under  this  heading 

a  Society  paper  says  : — “  The  Queen  is  going  to  have  a  large  kitchen 
garden  laid  out  at  Osborne,  and  conservatories  and  forcing  houses  are 
to  be  built.  The  flower  gardens  are  to  be  extended  and  improved,  and  a 
number  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  sent  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  are  to 
be  planted  in  spots  chosen  by  Princess  Beatrice.  At  present  there  are 
practically  no  gardens  at  Osborne,  and  both  there  and  at  Balmoral  all 
the  daily  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  from  the  Frognal 
Gardens,  near  Windsor.”  It  is  hoped  the  information  is  more  correct 
than  the  spelling  of  Frogmore. 

-  Batley  Paxton  Society. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  above 

Society,  Mr.  Hayes,  The  Gardens,  Oakroyd  Hall,  Birkenshaw,  read  a 
paper  on  “  Pot  Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.”  Mr.  Atkinson  was  in 
the  chair,  and  before  calling  upon  the  essayist,  moved  the  following 
resolution,  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  “  That,  in  consideration  of 
his  long  services  to  the  Paxton  Societies  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  constant 
endeavour  to  lift  gardening  to  a  higher  level  than  it  at  present  stood, 
and  as  some  slight  return  for  services  so  freely  rendered  the  Batley 
Paxton  Society,  he  had  pleasure  in  proposing  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Garnett, 
The  Gardens,  St.  John’s,  Wakefield,  a  life  member  of  their  Society,’^ 
This  motion  was  promptly  seconded  and  carried  unanimously  amid 
applause. 

-  The  Autumn  Rains, — If  September  enjoyed  the  reputation 

of  being  the  wettest  month  of  that  name  known  for  many  years  October 
bids  fair  to  rival  it  in  its  rainfall,  for  so  far  wet  days,  and  heavy  ones 
too,  seem  to  have  predominated.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  monthly 
record,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  entire  autumn  will  show  a 
record  rainfall.  Yet  remembering  the  comparative  drought  of  last  year, 
of  the  winter,  and  of  the  present  season  up  to  August,  can  it  be  said 
that  to  enable  Nature  to  recuperate  we  have  had  a  drop  too  much  ?  The 
most  serious  matter  is  the  possibility  that,  as  in  the  winter  of  1894-95, 
so  now  such  heavy  soil  saturation  may  lead  to  exceptional  severe 
weather.  If  that  should  be,  many  assumed  hardy  plants  may  be 
expected  to  endure  the  weather  badly. — A.  D. 

_ Winter-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — A  span-roofed 

house,  one  of  the  fine  range  recently  erected  at  Crow  Nest  Park,  Dews¬ 
bury,  is  at  present  furnished  with  a  representative  collection  of  the  above 
useful  plants  in  full  bloom,  and  bristling  with  successional  trusses  in 
bud.  The  plants  are  in  6-inch  pots,  and  are  sturdy  little  specimens, 
giving  abundant  evidence  of  fully  stored  capabilities  in  future  results 
onwards  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  add  a  welcome  anji  distinctive 
feature  as  a  companion  exhibition  to  the  remarkably  fine  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  (of  which  a  note  appears  on  another  page)  now  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Daniels,  the  capable  and  energetic  Park  Superintendent. 
The  brilliance  of  the  scarlets,  the  rich  deep  tones  of  pink  and  salmons, 
lit  up  with  a  liberal  profusion  of  pure  white,  make  a  rich  and  satisfying 
show,  well  worth  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The  following  twenty- 
five  were  selected  as  being  of  especial  merit : — Sir  Percival,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Raspail  Improved,  Lord  Derby,  Birthday,  Crepuscule,  Mons. 
Bruant,  Madame  Guibert,  Lord  Mayor,  Imogen,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Mrs. 
French,  Goldfinder,  Jean  Mace,  Edith  George,  Lady  Edgerton,  Mary 
Clark,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Barker,  Comtesse  de  Maupas,  Queen  of  the  Beiges, 
Rev.  R.  D,  Harris,  Mrs.  Wildsmith,  Robt.  Mayse,  Gelain  Lowagea,  Sir 
Henry  Burns.— Y.  G. 
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_ Ants. _ Has  any  reader  of  the  Journal  been  able  to  exterminate 

ants  in  hothouses?  If  so,  will  he  kindly  state  the  method  by  which  he 
succeeded  ? — Ant  Plagtte. 

_  Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. — There  was  an  excellent 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Association  at  the  Parish  Room, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  to  hear  a  paper  hy  Mr.  J.  Miles,  The  Gardens, 
Portswood,  entitled  “  Pruning  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit.”  The  President,  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  C.C.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Miles  dealt  in  a  lucid  manner  with  his  subject. 

- Heavy  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes. — The  Potato  referred  to  by 

“  P.”  (page  374)  must  indeed  be  a  monster.  On  September  4th  we  dug 
a  specimen  of  Prime  Minister  Potato  weighing  2  lbs.  11  ozs.,  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  4  lbs.  1  oz.  I  have  known.  While  on  the  subject 
of  outsized  specimen  vegetables  may  I  inquire  through  your  pages  what 
is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Tomato  on  record  ?  We  last  year  cut  one 
of  the  Climax  variety  which  weighed  2  lbs.  all  but  J  oz.  This  was 
shown  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son’s  establishment,  Liver¬ 
pool. — T.  W. 

-  Violets. — Enclosed  please  find  Violets  for  your  inspection 

— Marie  Louise  and  The  Czar — (the  latter  gathered  out  of  doors.)  The 
Maiie  Louise  have  only  had  the  lights  on  for  the  past  three  days  as  it 
has  been  so  wet.  I  have  picked  to-day  (October  16th)  seventy-eight  dozen 
blooms,  of  which  these  are  a  sample.  I  picked  about  the  same  number 
on  the  10th.  The  plants  are^carrying  large,  clean,  and  healthy  foliage, 
the  average  size  being  1  foot  in  diameter.  Violets  are  in  strong  demand 
for  the  use  of  the  mansion,  being  one  of  the  favourite  flowers. — Wm. 
James  Penton.  [The  flowgrs  on  their  long,  stout  footstalks  were 
superb,  and  our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  quality.] 

-  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association.  —  The 

meatibers  of  this  Association  assembled  in  unusual  numbers  at  the  last 
forcnightly  meeting,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  delivered  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  fruit  growing  ;  he  also  brought  upwards  of 
100  dishes  of  splendid  fruit.  In  addition  to  this  local  exhibits  were 
stag  id  by  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Bern  bridge,  who  had  some  highly  coloured 
Bitmarcks  (which  Mr.  Cheal  specially  mentioned  in  his  lecture)  ;  Mr.  C. 
Snook,  Westhill  Gardens,  had  ten  dishes  of  fine  fruit,  a  dish  of  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  being  unique  ;  Mr.  Banks,  Landguard  Manor  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Geddes,  Chine  House  ;  and  of  amateurs  Messrs.  Edwicker,  Holling, 
F.  and  J.  H.  Silsbury  contributed  usefully  to  the  exhibition. 

-  “Awful.” — When  “  The  ScriSe  ”  went  on  a  “Resting  Tour” 

he  was  evidently  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  read  the  articles  that  I  cannot  help  assuring  him  we  must 
join  the  railway  magnate  in  saying  the  narrative  is  “  awfully  interest¬ 
ing.”  Now,  “  Mr.  Scribe,”  pray  don’t  search  the  dictionary  again. 
“Very”  won’t  do,  neither  will  “exceedingly”  nor  “excessively;” 
and  although  I  don’t  (except  in  this  case)  use  the  word  “  awfully  ” 
myself,  no  doubt  the  magnate  used  it  with  due  consideration,  We 
shall  not  complain  of  prolixity  if  the  “  Resting  Tour  ”  continue  equally 
interesting,  but  we  shall  complain  if  there  should  be  too  long  between 
the  instalments,  and  shall  insist  upon  having  the  words  “  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  next  issue  ”  at  the  end  of  each  one. — A  Sub  (“  Awfully  ” 
Sub)  Scribe. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  13th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present :  Dr.  Bonavia  (in  the  chair) ; 
Dr.  Russell,  llev.  W.  Wuks,  Dr.  Miiller,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Rev. 
G.  Henslow.  Hon.  Sec. 

Vinets  Diseased. — The  following  communication  has  been  received 
since  the  last  meeting  from  Mr.  Messenger,  Woolverstone  Gardens, 
Ipswich  ; — “  I  enclose  a  bunch  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  and  two 
leaves,  one  of  Black  Alicante,  the  other  of  Gros  Colman.  I  am  desirous 
of  knowing  the  cause  of  the  discolouration  of  the  stem,  footstalk,  and 
berry,  and  why  the  leaves  are  eying  at  one  particular  place  ;  and 
further,  what  remedy  1  should  apply  ?  ”  The  following  report  has  been 
received  : — “  The  foliage,  leafstalk,  and  also  stalks  and  some  of  the 
b  rries  appear  to  be  infested  with  fungi,  which  I  believe  to  be 
Peronospora  viticola.  which  I  have  seen  attack  Vines  in  the  same  form 
as  those  received.  The  leaves  first  pet  whitish  patches  and  then  dry  up, 
and  the  leafstalks  are  similarly  affected.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
thoroughly  scrub  nr  paint  the  interior  of  the  house,  limewash  the  walls, 
and  remove  the  surface  of  the  border  to  eradicate  any  germs.  It  might 
also  be  advisable  to  see  that  the  border  is  sweet  and  properly  drained.” 
— S.  T.  W, 

Potatoes  Diseased. — Samples  were  received  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartlet, 
F  R,H.S.,  of  Severndurg,  Shooters  Hill,  characterised  by  having  spots 
within  them.  They  proved  to  be  a  form  of  the  ordinary  Potato  disease, 
Ptrjuospora  infestans. 


Monstrous  Structures. — Mr.  C.  Browne,  of  Hextable,  Kent,  forwarded 
a  fasciated  form  of  Campanula,  probably  the  result  of  over-nutrition  ; 
a  three-seeded  French  Bean  pod,  due  to  the  union  of  three  carpels  out 
of  the  typical  number  five  ;  and  a  double  Apple,  the  result  of  the 
union  of  the  carpels  of  two  flowers  combined. 

Apple  with  Red  Flesh. — Mr.  Henslow  showed  specimens  of  the  red 
Apple,  known  as  “  Ten  Commandments,”  described  in  “Hogg’s  Fruit 
Manual,”  p.  228.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ten  red  spots  of  the 
fibro-vascular  cords  passing  through  the  Apple,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
more  or  less  of  a  crimson  hue  throughout.  It  is  a  Herefordshire  Apple, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Wright  (to  whom  it  had  been  submitted)  is  more 
elongated  than  usual.  It  was  received  from  Zeals  (a  village  on  the 
borders  of  Wilts  and  Somerset),  where  there  are  two  trees  near  each 
other,  very  old.  and  9  feet  in  circumference  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  trees.  The 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  form  of  the  Apple  being  due  to  the  locality 
where  the  tree  grew,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  lately  published  a  paper*, 
showing  how  different  kinds  of  Apple  trees,  though  only  grafted,  often 
assume  the  same  form  of  fruit  when  growing  in  the  same  States  of 
N.  America  respectively.  Mr.  Wright  informed  Mr.  Henslow  that  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  locality  in  England  whence  an  unnamed 
Apple  was  received  had  been  already  felt  by  himself  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

Experiments  with  Salts  and  Pelargonia.—Th^  following  reports 
were  received  from  Rev,  W.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Russell.  The  general  results 
of  the  action  of  salts  used  upon  the  white  flowers  was  nil,  but  with 
chromium  an  effect  was  noticeable  on  the  leaves,  in  that  the  fibro- 
vascular  cords  remained  of  a  dark  colour,  the  interstices  being  yellow 
green.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Wilks’  plant,  aud  to  a  less  extent 
with  Mr.  Henslow’s.  They  had  pursued  the  same  course  as  described  by 
Dr.  Russell,  but  with  no  other  positive  result.  All  the  plants  flowered 
well,  and  were  perfectly  healthy.  Report  of 

Dr,  Wi  F.  Russell's  Experiments  with  White  Pelargoniums. — “  Ten 
white  Pelargoniums  were  received  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Co.  They 
were  all  strong  healthy  plants.  Experiments  commenced  on  June  20tb. 
All  the  plants  were  taken  out  of  their  pots,  the  soil  gently  shaken 
off,  and  then  repotted.  Two  of  the  plants  were  repotted  in  ordinary 
good  soil,  the  others  in  soil  which  bad  been  thoroughly  drenched  with  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  following  salts,  all  of  them  being  of  the  same 
strength — viz,,  13  grains  to  the  pint : — Sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  nickel,  acetate  of  chromium,  sulphate 
of  manganese,  nitrate  of  zinc,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  They  were 
kept  in  a  conservatory  and  ware  watered  with  the  respective  solutions, 
containing  6^  grains  to  the  pint.  It  was  found  that  the  lime  in  the 
water  used  was  precipitated  by  the  sulphates,  and  so  carried  down  some 
of  the  metal ;  consequently,  on  June30tb,  the  sulphate  of  manganese 
was  changed  for  the  chloride,  the  sulphate  of  iron  was  changed  for  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  The  plants  were  watered  to  the  same  extent  that  they  would 
have  been  under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth.  August  1st,— All  the 
plants  are  now  in  flower.  All  the  flowers  are  quite  white,  and  all  the 
plants  are  quite  healthy,  September  Ist. — Ail  the  plants  are  quite 
healthy,  and  there  is  no  visible  difference  between  them.  October  let. — 
All  the  plants  are  quite  healthy,  and  still  there  is  no  visible  difference 
between  them.” 

Rev.  W.  Wilks'  Experiments  ivith  Apples. — Three  young  Cox’s 
Orange  Apple  trees  were  chosen  situated  on  one  border,  a  distance  of 
8  yards  separating  each  tree  from  the  next.  Tree  A  was  dressed  with 
1  lb.  of  soot  on  April  Ist,  May  Ist,  June  1st  and  15th,  July  Ist  and  15th, 
August  1st  and  15th.  Tree  C  was,  on  the  same  dates,  dressed  with 
2^  ozs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  dressing  was  scattered  on  the 
ground  within  compass  of  the  spread  of  the  tree’s  branches,  and  the 
ground  was  then  immediately  raked  over  somewhat  hardly  to  stir  the 
surface.  Tree  B  was  undressed,  but  similarly  raked  on  each  occasion. 
The  fruit  was  gathered  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  on  examination 
on  October  12th  it  was  found  that  the  produce  of  tree  C  is  very  slightly 
the  highest  coloured,  no  difference  whatever  being  apparent  between  the 
produce  of  A  and  B. 

Experiments  with  White  Pelargoniums. — On  June  24th  ten  plants  of 
a  while  blooming  Zonal  Pelargonium  were  received.  They  were  all 
treated  exactly  as  described  in  Dr,  Russell’s  report.  “After  the  plants 
were  repotted  they  were  for  four  days  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  close 
Fern  house,  and  then  brought  up  on  to  the  stage  of  a  very  light  and 
airy  greenhouse,  where  they  have  stood  till  this  date,  October  12th.  At 
the  commencement  plants  1.3.  4,  5,  7,  and  8  were  somewhat  stronger 
than  2,  6  9,  and  10,  9  and  10  being  the  two  to  which  nothing  was  added, 
and  which  have  been  watered  with  ordinary  water.  Each  plant  has  had 
about  20  pints  of  fluid.  Results  : — The  plants  (none  of  them)  flagged 
at  all  from  the  repDtting  beyond  losing  one  or  two  of  the  lower  leaves. 
All  have  bloomed  well  throughout  the  whole  season,  and  are  still  carry¬ 
ing  flue  trusses.  No.  1  lost  one  limb  from  mildew,  but  this  was 
probably  the  result  of  pure  accident,  and  should  not  he  attributed  to 
the  special  treatment.  It  has  since  made  new  growth  which  is  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  distinctly  larger  than  auy  of  the 
others.  Nos.  2,  8  are  rather  stronger,  and  the  foliage  darker  than  the 
remainder.  No.  7  has  every  leaf  showing  all  the  veins  and  fibrea  in 
clear  pale  yellow,  the  leaves  are  also  somewhat  small,  but  otherwise  they 
are  crisp  and  look  perfectly  healthy.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  case  or  in  the  smallest  degree  affected.” 


»  “The  Plant  Individual  in  the  Light  of  Evolution.”  Address  before  theBioIo^cal 
Society  of  Washington,  Jan.  18th,  1»96.  See  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Oot.  Ist,  1888. 
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COMPARETTIA  SPECIOSA 

The  genui  Comparettia  is  a  small  one,  and  plants  of 
«ny  of  the  four  or  five  species  comprised  are  not  very  often 
«een.  The  cultural  require¬ 
ments  are  few,  Yeitch’s 
“Manual  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants  ”  saying,  “  A  latticed 
eta^e  placed  not  more  than 
18  24  inches  from  the  glass 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
intermediate  house  is  a 
euitable  position  for  the 
Comparettias,  and  on  this 
the  pots  or  baskets  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  may  be 
placed,  but  many  cultivators 
prefer  small  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Fibrous  peat 
mixed  with  a  little  sphagnum 
is  the  best  compost  for  them, 
and  which  should  be  kept 
conatantly  moist,  the  quantity 
»of  moisture  being,  of  course, 
regulated  according  to  the 
season,  A  light  shading  on 
hot  bright  days  must  also  be 
used.” 

The  species  portrayed  by 
the  illustration  (fig.  72)  was 
introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  plant 
from  which  our  illustration 
was  taken  was  grown  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H. 

Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  who 
exhibited  it  and  received  an  award  of  merit 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  C.  speciosa  is  remarkable 
more  for  the  long  spur  than  any  other  point, 
though  the  orange-coloured  flowers  borne 
in  long,  loose,  racemes  are  very  attractive. 

The  lip  is  broad,  measuring  upwards  of  an 
inch  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  small 
and  of  a  somewhat  paler  hue  than  the  lip. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  shown  by  the 
illustration. 

Cypripediums  for  Winter  Flowering. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  value  of  some 
Cypripediums  for  winter  flowering,  as  anyone 
possessing  a  good  collection  of  well-grown 
plants  are  seldom,  if  ever,  without  flowers. 

For  winter  work  the  old  insigne  and  its  many 
varieties  are  most  useful.  Another  more 
recently  introduced  is  the  distinct  and 
beautiful  Spicerianum.  I  recently  saw  a 
fine  collection,  throwing  up  their  flower 
snikes  in  a  very  free  way,  in  the  houses  of 
C.  C.  Hill,  Esq.,  Arnot  Hill,  near  Notting¬ 
ham.  This  collection  contains  many  fine 
varieties  of  various  Lselias,  Cattleyas,  and 
Odontoglossums.  Amongst  the  latter  some 
fine  examples  of  cultivation  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Rossi  section.  The  whole  are  greatly 
improving  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr. 

William  Lambert. — Rtrsxicus. 

Cattleyas  in  Autumn, 

The  present  is  a  very  important  period 
in  the  management  of  Cattleyas,  a  great 
<leal  depending  on  attention  to  a  few  small 

details  of  culture.  The  past  summer  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  growth  of  these  beautiful  Orchids,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  have  nearly  or  quite  finished  their 
psaudo-bulbs.  It  now  remains  to  harden  these  thoroughly,  so  as 
^to  prepare  them  for  the  dull  days  of  winter,  a  trying  time  to  all 


FIG,  72.— COMPARETTIA  SPECIOSA. 


Orchids,  but  especially  to  these  light-loving  kinds.  As  long  as  the 
weather  keeps  fairly  open  and  no  great  amount  of  frost  is  expected 
a  chink  of  air  should  be  kept  on  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Cattleya  house  at  night,  the  pipes  being  heated  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  dropping  below  65°  or  thereabout. 

This  insures  a  restful  night  temperature,  and  a  fresh 
buoyant  atmosphere,  just  the  conditions  required  now,  for 
not  only  is  it  important  that  the  growths  made  should  be 
well  ripened,  but  the  plants  must  also  be  kept  from  growing 
again  unseasonably.  Several  well-known  kinds,  including  the 
beautiful  C.  Dowiana,  its  variety  aurea,  C,  gigas,  and  only 
in  a  less  degree  C.  Gaskelliana,  are  especially  apt  to  thus 

push  growths  out  of  season, 
and  several  fine  plants  have 
already  shown  signs  of  growth. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
for  any  progress  made  during 
winter,  when  the  nights  are 
long  and  the  days  often  dull 
and  dark,  is  not  of  the  kind 
likely  to  flower  freely  or  to 
produce  by  any  means  the  best 
quality  flowers. 

Prevent  this  unseasonable 
activity,  then,  if  possible  by 
keeping  the  temperature  as 
steady  as  may  be,  and  not  by 
drying  the  plants  at  the  root 
or  in  the  atmosphere,  as  this 
simply  tends  to  weaken  the 
plants  and  defeats  the  real  end 
in  view — viz.,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  richly  coloured  and  well- 
developed  blossoms.  A  difficulty 
often  found  at  this  season  is  the 
fact  of  a  few  later  kinds  being 
in  full  growth  at  the  time  that 
the  majority  in  the  house  are 
going  to  rest,  and  this  can  only 
be  overcome  by  judicious  water¬ 
ing  and  careful  re-arrangement 
of  the  plants,  any  such  as  C. 
Mossiae  or  C.  labiata  autumnalis, 
C.  Bowringeana,  and  one  or 
two  others  being  allowed  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  while 
the  earlier  plants  are  grouped 
near  the  door  or  in  some  similar 
position  where  the  temperature 
is  a  little  lower. 

Here,  too,  may  any  plants 
that  happen  to  be  in  flower  be 
placed,  as  the  blossoms  last 
much  longer,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  syringe 
among  the  plants  at  rest. 
C.  maxima  is  one  of  those  now 
in  bloom,  a  fine  old  species 
when  well  done  but  very 
inappropriately  named.  The 
delicate  and  beautiful  0.  Harri- 
soniana,  with  its  fine  broad 
segments  a'nd  jauntily  posed 
blossoms,  is  also  delighting  us.  The  best  forms  of 
this  plant  take  rank  with  the  very  finest  in  the  genus, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  Orchid  family,  and  few  things 
are  at  once  so  refined  and  yet  showy  as  a  well- 
flowered  plant  of  this  Cattleya.  C  •  Eldorado  is  past 
its  best,  though  in  its  season  it  comprises  some  very 
beautiful  varieties.  The  white  variety,  Wallisi,  is  a 
choice  and  rare  form,  sometimes  classed  as  a  separate 
species,  while  C.  E.  splendens,  C.  E.  carnea,  and  others, 
have  all  some  distinguishing  feature  as  the  varietal 
names  imply. 

The  autumn  blooming  C.  labiata  will  soon  be  a 
host  in  itself,  and  everyone  knows  by  this  time  what 
an  easily  grown  and  robust  plant  it  is.  Even  small 
pieces  flower  with  the  greatest  freedom,  lighting  up 
the  Cattleya  house  during  the  dull  days  of  autumn 
and  early  winter  with  their  richly  coloured  blossoms.  A  plant  more 
seldom  seen,  yet  by  no  means  rare,  is  C.  granulosa,  a  free-floweiing 
easily-grown  kind,  distinguished  by  the  crimson  protuberances  on 
the  lip,  whence  the  species  takes  its  name.  The  treatment  may 
be  similar  to  the  guttata  and  bicolor  sets,  care  being  necessary 
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to  keep  them  in  their  proper  season,  otherwise  the  usual  Cattleya 
temperature  and  treatment  is  suitable. 

One  of  the  species  still  unfinished  is  C.  Lawrenceana,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  growth  of  this  is  not  checked.  It  is  one  of 
those  Cattleyas  that  delight  in  a  brisk  moist  beat  and  abundance  of 
sunlight,  without  which,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown. 
Keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  light  then,  and  encourage  them  by 
all  means  to  swell  up  large  healthy  bulbs,  as  only  these  can  produce 
good  flowers  in  quantity.  In  watering  this  and  other  Oattleyas 
at  this  season  avoid  wetting  the  sheathing  basis  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  or  they  are  apt  to  decay  and  the  incipient  buds  are  ruined. 
Consequently  back  breaks  from  the  older  bulbs  have  to  be  relied 
on  for  carrying  on  the  economy  of  the  plant,  and  these  do  not 
as  a  rule  make  lo  strong  a  growth  as  the  leads.  In  addition  the 
size  of  the  plant  is  of  course  diminished,  and  consequently  also 
the  value. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  scale  insects  get  the  upper  hand 
in  Cattleyas  if  not  often  destroyed  by  syringing.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  arises  the  plants  should  therefore  be  gone  through 
and  examined.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulb 
are  clean  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  insects  is  more  often  than  not 
about  the  rhizomes,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  them.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  remove  a  little  of  the  top  compost  in  bad  cases, 
and  when  plants  from  an  outside  source  are  brought  into  a  clean 
collection  this  should  always  be  done  or  the  healthy  plants  will  soon 
be  overrun.  It  is  best  in  such  cases  to  remove  all  the  sheaths  from 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  for  this  is  also  a  favourite  hiding  place  for  them, 
and  if  only  a  few  insects  are  left  behind  their  fecundity  is  soon 
apparent.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  sof  tsoap, 
and  syringe  afterwards  with  clean  water  ;  strong  doses  of  insecticide 
doing  far  more  harm  to  the  plants  than  to  the  insects. — H.  R.  R. 


HOT  WATER,  MUSTARD,  AND  LIME. 

Eelwoem  Remedies. 

I  MUST  admit  I  smiled  when  reading  “A  Single-handed  Gardener’s” 
article  re  eelworm  on  page  368,  It  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  try  his 
remedies  this  year,  but  I  will  do  so  next,  and  report  results.  I  should 
like  toaskhim,  Supposing  mustard  would  kill  eelworm  in  the  soil,  how  he 
would  kill  those  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  ?  I  think  this  is  where  your 
correspondent’s  first  difficulty  would  appear. 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  his  recommendation  of  half  a 
pound  of  salt  to  the  square  yard,  for  after  all  it  only  amounts  to  a  little 
over  one  ton  per  acre — not  100  tons  of  lime — and  if  applied  in  the 
autumn  would  be  nearly  all  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  following 
spring.  He  might  have  been  more  precise,  however,  with  regard  to  his 
application  of  gas  lime,  for  he  does  not  say  what  quantity  his  books 
recommend  or  he  himself  used.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  him  to  know 
that  1  lb.  of  fresh  gas  lime  in  100  lbs.  cf  soil  made  Tomato  plants  sickly 
when  potted  in  it,  but  1^  lb.  of  gas  lime  in  tbe  same  amount  of  soil  did 
not  kill  eelworm. 

What  does  your  correspondent  mean  when  speaking  of  5,  10,  and 
15  per  cent,  of  lime  being  used  1  The  latter  “  being  the  most  profitable 
to  apply.”  Will  he  answer  the  following  questions  ?  1,  What  kind  of 
lime  was  used  1  2,  To  what  kind  of  soil  was  it  applied  ?  3,  Upon  what 
he  based  his  conclusions  that  15  per  cent,  was  the  most  profitable  ?  Can 
he  explain  why  Tomato  plants  refused  to  grow  in  a  soil  treated  with 
only  5  bushels  of  quicklime  per  rod,  or  why  others  did  not  grow  freely 
when  1  per  cent,  of  very  fine  chalk  was  added  to  the  soil  ? 

Tour  correspondent  is  very  near  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
says,  “  I  am  a  diligent  student  anxiously  searching  for  truth  !  ”  That  is 
just  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  But  allow  me  to  inform  him  that  everyone 
who  talks  about  science  may  not  be  as  ignorant  about  practice.  I  am 
only  a  young  gardener,  but  for  the  past  fourteen  years  I  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  garden  or  nursery  work.  When  one  has  to  work 
from  6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  perhaps  later,  there  is  not  much  time  for 
study,  but  my  leisure  hours  were,  and  are,  always  spent  either  in 
attending  lectures  or  with  my  books,  and  the  three  things  I  get  tbe 
most  pleasure  from  are  : — 1,  The  wee  discussion  in  our  Journal ;  2,  a  few 
hours’  work  with  the  microscope  ;  and  3,  some  chemical  experiments  with 
soils,  plants,  &c.,  and  yet  I  am  a  working  gardener.  Perhaps  after  all  I 
should  be  able  to  stand  my  twisting,  and  yet  not  break,  in  a  day’s 
digging  in  the  ”  Norfolk  cheese.” 

As  Mr.  J.  Shalford’s  remarks  are  directed  to  Mr.  Abbey  I  must  leave 
them  to  him  to  answer,  only  hoping  he  may  point  out  that  the  nodules 
formed  on  Bean  roots  are  not  caused  by  eelworm,  but  by  the  influence  of 
micro-organisms  for  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen. 

I  must  thank  "  By  the  Sea  ”  for  bringing  forward  his  practical 
experience  with  phenyle,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit.  It  begins  to  be 
gratifying  to  find  that  perhaps  after  all  I  am  not  very  far  out  about  the 
Iminit  remedy  being  effectual  in  killing  root  eelworm.  Allow  me  to 
inform  “  By  the  Sea  ”  that  the  “  chemical  signs  ”  and  ”  euphonious 
names”  have  always  a  definite  meaning,  but  to  explain  them  every 
time  they  occur  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  everybody.  Take 
Captain  Cuttle’s  advice — i.«.,  “  when  information  is  found  make  a  note 
of  it.” 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Abbey  for  proving  that  the 
roots  sent  contained  the  root  eelworm,  Heterodera  radicicola.  I  may  also 
add  that  Tomato  roots  were  sent  as  I  could  not  get  Cucumber  roots- 
Anyone  referring  to  page  376  will  find  Mr.  Abbey  says,  “  The  roots  sent 
were  more  like  Tomato  than  Cucumber,”  thus  proving  how  thorough  his 
knowledge  of  plant  anatomy  is. — W.  D. 


Youk  facile  correspondent,  “  A  Single-handed  Gardener,”  offers 
(page  369)  hot  water,  mustard,  and  lime  for  Mr.  A.,  &c.,  and  com¬ 
mences  a  remarkable  article  with  the  astounding  statement,  ”  I  know 
nothing  about  eelworm.”  Albeit  “A  Single-handed  Gardener”  has 
hot  water  (got  from  ”  Phenyle  Adviser,”  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
April  30th,  1896,  page  397,  and  spoils  it  by  not  having  the  water 
“  boiling  ”)  ;  also  mustard,  but  does  not  say  whether  it  is  seed  for 
sowing  to  secure  a  green  crop  for  ploughing  under  and  banishing  wire- 
worm  as  done  by  farmers  and  gardeners  from  time  immemorial  or 
”  ground  ”  for  making  into  a  condiment  with  the  hot  water  to  make  the 
“  Norfolk  cheese  ”  tasty  ;  likewise  lime  (“  cribbed  ”  from  Mr.  A. ’a 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  8th,  page  348). 

“  A  Single-handed  Gardener  ”  has  the  courage  to  back  a  10  per  cent, 
lime  dressing,  so  has  everybody  since  Columella  wrote  of  its  being  used' 
by  the  Roman  farmers  2000  years  ago,  and  your  correspondent  is  no 
doubt  confirmed  in  this  view  by  finding  it  an  excellent  thing  for 
making  “  Norfolk  cheese  ”  crumble.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  like 
knowledge  gained  by  “  digging  ”  in  realities  and  drawing  “  hot  water  ”■ 
from  the  well  of  experience. 

That  your  correspondent  has  had  experience  of  killing  various 
insects  by  means  of  hot  water  is  clearly  shown  on  page  369.  He  also 
says,  “  it  cooks  worms  and  grubs  in  soil,  especially  if  seasoned  with 
mustard.”  Here  is  a  cheap  and  simple  remedy,  for  what  ?  Worms  and 
grubs  !  What  worms,  and  what  grubs?  It  cannot  be  eelworms,  for  of 
those  “A  Single-handed  Gardener”  knows  “nothing.”  Perhaps  the 
worms  are  those  of  “Norfolk  cheese,”  and  the  grubs  are  probably 
capable  of  a  similar  “  twisting.” 

In  face  of  knowing  nothing  about  eelworms  “  A  Single-handed 
Gardener”  advises  mustard  and  water.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
amount  of  mustard  to  be  used  to  a  certain  quantity  of  hot  water ;  alL 
we  know  of  this  wonderful  prescription  is  that  the  mustard  is  to  he 
mixed  with  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  120°  and  another  dose  at  130°.- 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  amount  of  the  mixture  to  be  administered  per 
plant  or  area.  Indeed,  “  A  Single-handed  Gardener  ”  knows  nothing  of 
the  result  on  eelworm,  but  the  operator  is  to  “  watch.”  Watch  what  ? 
Time  fly,  labour  lost,  material  (if  only  mustard)  wasted. 

But  there  may  be  something  in  the  mustard  after  all,  for  it  bites,, 
blisters  the  thick  cuticle  of  man.  What  must,  therefore,  be  the  effect 
of  a  mustard  plaster  on  eelworm,  a  tiny  thing,  at  largest  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  ?  How  “  A  Single-handed  Gardener  ”  intends 
to  get  hold  of  such  a  small  creature  and  put  a  plaster  on  the  back  of  its 
head  for  executing  vengeance  is  more  than  I  can  make  out.  Perhaps  he 
means  to  bathe  the  eelworm  all  over.  If  so,  how  ?  Will  the  mustard, 
even  if  it  were  soluble,  pass  through  the  cuticle  of  the  Cucumber  and 
Tomato  root  and  blister  the  eelworm  inside  the  nodosities  ?  Nor  is  that 
all,  for  the  mustard  would  assuredly  “  click  ”  at  the  soil  or  the  soil  at 
it,  so  that  the  surface  would  get  a  “  twisting  ”  dose  of  the  mustard  and 
the  parts  below  merely  the  drainings.  No  doubt  the  water  is  intended 
to  do  something  towards  killing  the  eelworm,  for  what  creature  will  not 
“  cook”  in  a  temperature  of  120°o  or  if  not  quite  done  enough,  in  one  of 
130°?  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  we  have  125°,  and  that  is  just  the 
exact  temperature  that  will  kill  eelworm.  Where  did  “  A  Single-handed 
Gardener”  get  that  from?  Was  it  not  by  “digging”  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ? 

There  is  the  mustard  1  What  will  it  do  ?  Does  “  A  Single-handed; 
Gardener  ”  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  rape  cake  or  mustard 
cake  does  more  than  “  cook  ”  grubs  by  bringing  them  to  the  surface  for 
birds  to  prey  on  ?  If  so,  what  is  there  in  ground  mustard  seed  to  kill 
eelworm?  Potash,  25  78;  soda.  0-33  ;  lime,  19-10  ;  magnesia,  6-90 ; 
iron,  0  39  ;  phosphoric  acid,  44-97  ;  sulphur,  2  19  ;  silica,  1-31 — analysis 
of  ash  of  a  first-class  mustard  !  Is  it  some  vegetable  principle  ?  Are 
not  eelworm  proof  against  vegetable  poisons?  Let  your  correspondent 
ponder  over  these  things  as  he  wields  his  precious  spade. 

On  page  369  Mr.  J.  Shalford  opens  a  pithy  subject  by  reference  to 
French  Beans.  Does  your  correspondent  mean  that  the  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  the  Legume  were  caused  by  eelworm,  or  that  they  in  decay  were 
occupied  by  these  creatures  ?  This  is  a  simple  but  very  important  point, 
for  in  turf  there  are  always  nodosities  on  some  roots  of  leguminous 
plants.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Shalford  for  mentioning  thia 
matter,  for  on  August  27th,  1896,  1  found  both  root  eelworm  and  root 
mite  on  Kidney  Bean  nodules,  and  that  explains  how  the  pests  are 
introduced  in  soil.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  during  the  formation  of 
the  nodosities  there  are  no  eelworms,  nor  are  they  the  cause  in  any  way 
of  nodules  on  leguminous  plant  roots,  but  the  eelworms  and  mitea 
utilise  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  rapidly  converting  it  into  matter 
suited  for  the  food  of  plants. 

But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Cucumbers  failing  in  a  pit,  the  soil 
and  surroundings  of  which  were  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  phenyle.. 
What  phenyle — carbolic  acid  (CeHeO),  or  soluble  phenyle  (Cb.Hs)  ?  The 
former  is  very  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  soil  i» 
treated  while  the  latter  is  not  injurious  to  plant  roots  but  a  valuable  ferti¬ 
liser.  Another  thing,  phenyle  is  not  so  efficacious  for  killing  eelworm  as 
soluble  phenyle,  not  being  taken  in  by  the  plant.  Why  do  all  your 
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correspondents  drop  the  prefix  “  soluble  7  ”  If  Mr,  Sbalford  or  anyone 
else  will  send  me,  through  the  Editor,  Cucumber  or  Tomato  plants  that 
have  collapsed  after  being  treated  with  loluble  phenyle  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion.  But  when  nothing  is  furnished,  not  even  the 
strength  or  manner  in  which  the  substance  is  applied,  nor  the  material 
itself  not  clearly  defined,  it  is  impossible  to  make  either  “head  or  tail  ” 
of  the  subject. 

“  By  the  Sea  ”  settled  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  mind  that  none  of 
the  preventives  I  have  prescribed  are  of  any  use — by  making  assertions 
and  submitting  nothing  as  evidence.  Surely  there  are  some  remains 
after  death,  or  are  the  preventives  or  remedies  applied  after  the  plants 
have  their  root-system  destroyed  7  Soluble  phenyle  is  mentioned  by 
“  By  the  Sea,”  and  he  passes  on  with  a  mere  allusion  to  Mr.  Iggulden’s 
“indirect  reference.”  What  your  correspondent  appears  to  want  is 
something  that  will  bring  back  life  to  dying  Cucumber  and  Tomato 
plants.  I  know  of  nothing,  and  have  not  advanced  anything  to  work 
snch  miracle,  and  leave  your  various  correspondents  to  let  their 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  roots  get  infested,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  having 
recourse  to  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  preventives. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  the  arena  I  may  clear  up  the  matter 
opened  by  “  W.  D.,”  and  referred  to  by  “By  the  Sea”  —  namely, 
immersing  plants  in  a  solution  is  different  to  applying  the  solution 
to  the  soil.  Everybody  knows  it  is,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
drowning  eelworms,  and  even  many  grubs  can  swim  and  live  for  days 
on  the  surface,  yet  eelworms  do  not  survive  long  in  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  certain  percentage  of  lime  and  other  mineral  bases.  Now  when 
a  plant’s  roots  are  immersed  in  a  solution  there  is  the  probability 
of  drowning  the  invading  pests.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
eelworm,  nor  has  the  solution  a  better  chance  of  entering  the  tissues 
where  the  eelworms  are  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  soil,  for  the 
solution  in  either  case  has  to  be  imbibed,  and  the  roots  have  a  certain 
power  of  selection.  They  do  not  take  in  any  or  everything,  but  some 
are  partial  to  certain  substances,  while  others  have  a  penchant  for 
different  ones  ;  and  if  anything  has  to  be  killed  in  the  tissues  the 
elements  must  be  applied  that  will  be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  soil  thoroughly  moistened  with  a  solution  is  just  as  good 
for  killing  endophytic  pests  as  immersing  in  a  solution.  Indeed,  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  dijfference  between  earth  culture  and  water  culture, 
always  provided  the  soil  is  properly  moistened  and  kept  in  that  condition. 
If,  therefore,  a  solution  will  not  kill  eelworm  in  the  soil  or  the  roots  of  a 
plant  it  will  not  kill  when  a  similar  root  or  plant  is  immersed.  This  I 
have  proved  several  times,  and  those  of  your  correspondents  who  are  so 
disposed  can  do  the  same. 

“  W.  D.”  says  eelworm  escaped  destruction  through  the  solution  of 
soluble  phenyle  not  having  reached  them,  and  recurrent  infection  was 
the  consequence.  In  applying  the  various  solutions  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  soil  dot  being  thoroughly  moistened  through,  and  in  such  case 
the  effects  can  only  be  partial.  Every  gardener  knows  that  different 
quantities  of  water  are  necessary  to  moisten  the  soil  from  surface  to  lowest 
root,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the  earth’s  power  of 
retaining  it,  for  every  soil  will  hold  so  much  water  and  no  more. 
Further,  the  solution  intended  for  the  destruction  of  eelworm  must 
become  still  more  diluted  by  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  that  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  contained. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  moisture  of  soils — dry,  moist,  wet.  If 
the  soil  be  dry — that  is,  needs  watering  to  keep  the  plant  from  flagging 
— it  will  take  up  more  solution  than  moist  soil  will,  and  there  will  be 
little  dilution,  hence  quickly  acting  solutions  of  chemical  manures  are 
often  disastrous  to  plants  through  being  supplied  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
For  that  reason  I  advised  the  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  solutions  of 
kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ;  but  in  applying 
this  to  moist  soil  the  potency  is  reduced,  for,  though  the  solution  applied 
forces  some  of  the  water  out  of  the  soil,  it  is  mainly  after  it  has  become 
mingled,  and  the  solution  is  not  only  weakened  but  some  of  it  passes 
off.  Everybody  knows  this  who  has  watered  a  plant  in  a  pot  with  a 
coloured  liquid,  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
pointing  to  the  fact.  In  consequence  of  the  dilution  in  the  soil  the  doses 
were  doubled  in  order  to  meet  all  conditions,  but  “dry  ”  soil  must  not 
have  stronger  solutions  applied  to  it  or  the  plants  might  be  injured  if 
not  killed.  In  the  case  of  wet  soil  the  dilution  would  be  still  greater, 
but  as  neither  dry  nor  wet  soil  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  solutions  the 
question  of  strength  becomes  tangible.  This  I  have  striven  to  make 
^ear  in  all  my  writings  on  eelworm. 

In  the  various  experiments  special  regard  has  been  had  to  substances 
that  would  not  only  kill  the  eelworm,  but  profit  the  plant  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutrition.  This  I  hold  to  be  paramount,  hence  have 
worked  with  that  object  in  view  ;  bat  there  is  one  thing  I  have  not 
tried,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  of  its  being  in 
mineral  form,  the  most  potent  of  all  fertilisers.  This  one  thing 
^carbonate  of  ammonia,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water)  I  am  going  to  try  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  with  it  cease  connection  with  eelworm,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  may  put  in  form  what  has  been  and  is  advised  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  destroying  eelworms. 

Preventives.—  !,  Char  the  soil ;  heat  it  before  using  to  a  temperature 
of  over  125°  in  every  part. 

2,  Soak  the  soil  through  with  boiling  water. 

3,  Mix  with  the  soil  10  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 

4,  Soak  the  soil  with  a  solution  of  soluble  phenyle,  1  gill  (quarter 
pint)  to  3  gallons  of  water. 

6,  Apply  kainit  4  ozs.  per  square  yard,  and  mix  with  soil. 


6,  Drastic,  and  not  advised  for  use  by  any  but  very  careful  persons—* 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  oz. ;  water,  15  gallons  ;  soak  the  soil.  Caution. — 
A  very  dangerous  poison. 

Remedies. — In  respect  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
no  cure  for  eelworm  after  they  enter  the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  have  set 
up  decay,  for  if  killed  therein  decomposition  of  the  tissues  must  ensue, 
and  the  plant  cannot  use  even  dead  and  solvent  organic  matter,  but  it 
must  become  inorganic — the  original  mineral  form — before  it  is  of  any  use 
to  the  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  provide  means  for  the  plant 
to  form  a  new  root  system,  as  may  be  done,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Tomatoes,  by  earthing  up  the  stem  above  ground.  This  effected,  we 
have  the  following  as  useful  applications  ; — 

1,  Clear  lime  water,  the  usual  1  peck  quicklime  to  30  gallons  of 
water,  let  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Applv  as  in  watering. 

2,  Soluble  phenyle,  a  wineglassful  to  3  gallons  of  water. 

3,  Clibran’s  mite  killer,  follow  instructions. 

4,  Kainit,  1  oz,  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  follow  in  twenty-four  hours 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  for  Cucumbers, 
repeating  in  a  week.  Double  strength  for  Tomatoes. 

5,  Drastic,  and  not  advised  for  use  by  any  but  very  careful  persons  • 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  oz,  to  30  gallons  of  water  for  Cucumbers,  double 
strength  for  Tomatoes. 

Now,  my  friends,  step  into  the  arena.  Try  my  advised  preparations 
fully,  fairly,  and  especially  timely,  or  your  own,  then  you  will  find  that 
eelworm  can  be  killed  and  plants  saved  from  destruction,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  any  c-ise  I,  for  one,  will  fight  on 
until  the  upper  hand  is  gained  over  the  pests  of  crops.  If  friends  who 
have  so  far  failed  will  persevere  instead  of  surrendering,  the  victory  is 
ours,  and  we  will  share  the  laurels. — G.  Abbey. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather  experienced  during  the  whole 
of  last  month  for  the  development  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  the  display 
made  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
was  distinctly  creditable,  and  as  an  educational  feat  it  fully  illustrated 
the  great  beauty  and  usefulness  of  these  flowers  for  decoration. 
Arranged  loosely  in  large  masses  of  one  sort,  and  not  crowded,  a  much 
better  effect  was  produced  than  is  usually  the  case.  Gardeners  are  fast 
becoming  alive  to  the  utility  of  these  Asters,  not  only  as  garden  plants 
for  brightening  up  the  borders  in  the  autumn  when  the  bulk  of  the 
ordinary  occupants  have  ceased  to  be  attractive,  but  also  for  supplying 
cut  flowers  in  quantity.  The  exhibit  in  question  contained  five  or  six 
dozen  bunches,  rendering  it  an  imposing  display  of  this  popular 
flower. 

As  a  guide  to  intending  planters,  and  as  many  had  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  display,  a  few  names  of  the  leading  varieties 
may  be  acceptable.  Ericoides  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best.  The 
pure  white  Daisy-like  blooms  contrast  so  well  with  the  tiny  green  leaves, 
while  the  habit  of  growth  is  most  graceful.  Acris,  one  of  the  best  lilac 
purple  flowering  sorts,  was,  as  usual,  literally  smothered  with  blossoms. 
Masses  of  amellus,  with  considerable  variations  in  colour  and  form, 
were  beautiful.  Cordifolius,  soft  mauve,  represents  one  of  the  best 
types.  The  blooms  are  small,  but  profusely  displayed  on  stout  stems, 
thus  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  for  vase  decoration.  Vimineus  is 
a  charming  variety,  the  graceful  sprays  with  the  thickly  studded  pure 
white  blooms  making  a  delightful  picture,  Arcturus,  with  its  almost 
black  stems  and  dark  hued  leaves,  and  deep  rosy  lilac  flowers,  is  a 
conspicuous  object.  The  extremely  pale  blue  blossoms  of  puniceus 
lucidulus  give  this  variety  a  conspicuous  look,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  growing  varieties  it  is  useful  to  plant  in  the  back  row. 

Novae-anglise  roseus,  with  its  bushy  flower  heads  of  the  colour  which 
its  name  implies,  deserves  special  mention  ;  Novi-Belgi  densus,  a  mass  of 
soft  blue,  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  One  of  the  best  of  tall- 
growing  varieties  is  Robert  Parker  with  its  large  sprays  of  soft  lavender 
blue  flowers.  Mr.  Bowman  has  perhaps  the  largest  bloom  of  any, 
purple  in  colour,  but  the  petals  do  not  retain  their  freshness  in  a  cut 
state.  Quite  the  best  of  the  white-flowered  section  is  polyphyllus, 
represented  by  a  mass  of  pure  white  flowers  on  stems  erect  in  habit  ^ 
N.  B.  Maia,  large  full  flowers,  deep  blue,  effective.  Diffusus  horizontalia 
produces  abundant  sprays  studded  with  small  pretty  red  and  white 
flowers.  . 

Many  mpre  might  be  named.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been  mentioned, 
to  show  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  hardy 
plants.  One  of  the  richest  displays  of  these  flowers  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  private  garden  is  that  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  at 
Swanmore  Park,  where  all  the  loading  species  and  varieties  are  grown  to 
perfection.— Wandbreb.  _ 

Looking  over  not  only  the  fine  collection  of  late  blooming;" 
Michaelmas  Daisies  shown  on  the  13th  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
and  others  elsewhere,  I  can  but  think  that  many  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  gardens  be  none  the  poorer.  When  we  see  the  finest  and  most 
attractive  varieties  how  indifferent  and  unattractive  do  the  small- 
flowered  varieties  seem  to  be.  Possibly  those  who  may  have  none 
other  but  the  poor  ones  think  them  pretty,  but  those  who  have  the 
finest  varieties  think  differently.  It  would  be  very  interesting  could- 
growers  of  these  perennial  Asters  be  induced  to  give  selections  of  the 
best  twelve,  having  regard  to  succession,  so  that  those  who  want  but  a- 
few  may  know  which  really  are  the  most  desirable  varieties. — A. 
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Buttonhole  Roses. 

If  Mr.  F.  Geeson  will  grow  either  of  the  following  Rosea  for  the  above 
'purpose  I  feel  certain  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  As  a  deep-coloared 
Tea  Francis  Dubreuil  is  a  grand  acquisition,  and  is  one  of  the  deepest 
crimsons  we  have  in  that  class.  Souvenir  de  Th^rS^e  Levet  and  Princesse 
de  Sagan  are  also  good  and  deep-coloured  Teas.  Niphetos  is  by  far  the 
best  white,  Madame  Falcot  and  W.  A.  Richardson  are  good  apricot  and 
orange  shades,  and  Dr,  Grill  is  a  reliable  coppery  yellow.  G.  Nabonnand 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  shaped  salmon  yellows,  while  Isabella 
Sprunt  will  produce  pale  yellow  and  long  pointed  buds  from  early  June 
onwards.  The  same  varieties  will  bloom  equally  well  under  glass,  and 
are  among  the  best  for  winter  culture. — Practice. 

Rose  Analysis, 

Mb.  E.  Mawley’s  most  interesting  notes  and  analysis  are  looked 
forward  to  yearly,  and  the  one  published  in  your  issue  of  the  8th 
contains  several  pleasing  features.  Among  others  I  note  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty-one  out  of  the  seventy-fomr  H  P.  and  H,  Teas  tabulated  are 
of  home  origin,  sixteen  of  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  post  of  honour  being  occupied  by  one  of  these.  It  is 
among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  that  our  home  raisers  appear  to  be 
weakest ;  but  I  note  that  six  out  of  the  thirty-one  here  tabulated  are  of 
recent  introduction. 

The  oldest  H.  Perpetual  is  General  Jacqueminot,  sent  out  in  1853, 
and  now  standing  at  No.  28  in  the  analysis.  La  France  (1867)  is 
the  oldest  H.  Tea,  and  occupied  the  exalted  position  of  No.  4.  The 
eldest  Tea  is  Niphetos,  sent  out  in  1844,  and  now  standing  at  No.  11. 
Here  we  have  old  favourites  holding  their  own  against  the  grand 
varieties  introduced  during  the  past  thirty  years  ;  and,  as  if  to  prove 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  we  find  an  1893  H.P.  (Marchioness 
of  Londonderry)  as  high  as  No.  8,  and  a  Tea  introduced  the  same 
year  (Maman  Cochet)  taking  the  fifth  place  in  its  division. 

Among  new  Roses  I  observe  that  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sbarman  Crawford  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  occupy  the  first  and  second  positions,  while 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  Helen  Keller  are  fifth  and  sixth 
respectively.  Here,  too,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  comes  much  before  the  same 
varieties  that  are  placed  far  above  it  in  the  general  analysis  ;  while  the 
positions  of  the  two  new  Teas  that  are  tabulated  correspond. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Mons.  Guillot  sent  out 
thirteen  (four  H  P.  and  H.T.,  and  nine  Teas)  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  ten  (nine  H.P.  and  H.T.,  with  one  Tea),  all  of  which  have  been 
distributed  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mons.  E.  Verdier  also  gave  us 
ten,  all  of  which  are  H.  Perpetuals  ;  and  six  introduced  during  the  sixties. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  responsible  for  eight  (six  H.P.  and  H.T.  with  two  Teas), 
and  takes  first  place  with  his  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (1887);  Guillot  having  the 
premier  Tea  in  our  old  favourite  Catherine  Mermet  (1869),  a  white  sport 
(The  Bride,  1885),  from  which  divides  it  from  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
another  grand  Tea  from  the  same  raiser,  and  sent  out  twenty-five  years 
ago. — A.  Piper. 

Rose  Catalogues. 

These  have  been  dropping  in  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  British 
Isles  lately,  and  although  most  of  them  are  interesting,  and  some  really 
instructive,  yet  not  a  few  are  woefully  inaccurate  and  misleading.  I 
picked  up  one  to-day  issued  by  a  first-class  firm,  and  found  the  following 
Roses,  among  others,  marked  as  vir/orous  growers  ; — Augustine  Guinois- 
seau,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Horace 
Vernet,  Madame  Vidot,  Monsieur  Noman,  Xavier  Olibo,  Etienne  Levet, 
and  Louis  Van  Houtte. 

The  following  are  marked  as  robust  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Thomas 
Mills,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
Mardchal  Niel.  I  always  imagined  Marquise  de  Castellane  as  a  type  of 
the  robust. 

Her  Majesty  is  described  as  a  “  bad  grower,”  and  Hippolyte  Jamain 
receives  the  compliment  “  one  of  the  best.” 

In  another  catalogue  the  following  are  recommended  as  exhibition 
Roses  Antoine  Ducher,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
Marechal  Vaillant.  Souvenir  de  Spa,  John  Hopper,  Abel  Grand,  Alice 
Dureau,  Rev,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Elise  Boelle,  Mabel  Morrison  ;  while 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  F.  de  Lesseps,  Salamander, 
Victor  Hugo,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Marie  Finger,  Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Captain  Christy  and  Jeannie  Dickson,  are  not  thought  good  enough  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

It  is  a  pity  that  catalogues  of  Roses  sent  out  by  firms  of  such  first- 
class  repute  should  not  be  more  carefully  compiled  and  revised  every 
year. 

I  find  that  the  catalogues  of  those  firms  who  constantly  exhibit  are 
for  the  most  part  very  accurate  in  describing  the  colour,  habit,  together 
with  the  general  or  particular  use  of  the  Rose  specified. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  pick  up  a  Rose  catalogue  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  compare  it  with  these  of  the  present  season. 
Moreover,  in  these  last  lists  we  perceive  that  there  is  a  considerable 


demand  for  decorative  Roses.  The  single  and  Polyantha.  such  as  Uardou 
Job,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Janet’s  Pride,  Rosa  Polyantha, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  the  dwarf  Rosettes,  as  represented  by  Mignonette, 
Etoile  d’Or,  and  Ma  Paquerette. 

Again,  we  have  now  a  wide  choice  in  "  buttonholes  ’ — c.g,,  Madame 
Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Madame  Pernet- Ducher,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Ma 
Capucine,  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  L’Ideal,  Gustave  Regis,  and  many 
others.  Where  there  are  now  so  many  flowers  in  each  class  the  diflaculty 
with  the  amateur  is  in  not  being  able  to  purchase  as  he  would  like  to, 
owing  to  either  want  of  ground  for  planting  or  length  of  purse  for 
payin  g.— Ex-  Exh  ibitor. 


KENOVATING  VINE  BORDERS. 

Vines  thrive  indefinitely  in  a  soil  suited  to  their  requirements,  and 
where  the  rooting  area  is  unlimited.  Bat  all  natural  soils  are  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  Grapes,  and  borders  have  to  be  made,  and  these  in  time 
renovated  or  renewed  as  the  soil  becomes  effete. 

Of  the  substances  used  for  making  or  renovating  Vine  borders  turfy 
loam  is  the  most  approved,  it  being  rich  in  nitrogenous  elements,  and 
containing  other  food  in  a  readily  availab’e  form.  Turf,  however,  may 
and  often  does  settle  into  a  close  mass  unfavourable,  through  lack  of 
disintegrated  mineral  matter,  to  keep  it  open  as  a  rooting  area.  Then 
turf,  which,  by  containing  particles  of  sand,  limestone,  and  other  rocks 
would  keep  porous,  is  often  converted  into  a  close  soapy  mass  by  a  too 
liberal  admixture  of  manure  and  vegetable  refuse  ;  but  the  most  frequent 
need  of  renewing  Vine  borders  is  occasioned  by  heavy  mulchings  of  stable 
manure  and  immoderate  applications  of  liquid  manures,  particularly  of 
that  class  which  leave  a  considerable  deposit.  These  deposits  fill  the 
interstices  of  the  soil,  and  by  so  doing  exclude  the  oxidising  influences 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  become  soddened  and  sour. 

This  is  well  known  to  experienced  growers,  and  instead  of  soaking 
the  border  with  liquid  manure,  as  in  watering,  they  bring  the  soil  into  a 
healthfully  moist  condition  with  water,  and  then  apply  the  liquid 
manure,  by  which  process  the  thicker  particles  of  matter  in  the  liquid 
are  kept  at  the  surface,  and  the  interstices  of  the  soil  are  not  so  soon 
choked.  When  thick  liquid  is  poured  on  parched  and  cracked  borders 
the  soil  slowly  but  surely  becomes  choked  with  the  settlings  of  the  liquid 
manure. 

Soil  for  Vines  must  have  air ;  for  the  Grape  Vine  is  a  hill  country 
plant,  and  never  found  in  land  where  Rushes  and  Sedges  thrive  ;  it  wants 
the  water  to  enter  the  surface  of  the  soil,  percolate  through  it,  and  the 
surplus  to  pass  away  freely  by  natural  or  artificial  drainage ;  thus  by  air 
oxidising  the  soil  components  and  water  diluting  them  the  Vine  roots 
are  supplied  with  wholesome  food,  and  foliage  being  healthy  these  are 
readily  assimilated.  This  is  the  art  of  Vine  culture,  and  of  applying 
solid  manure  in  liquid  form,  their  abuse  being  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
the  surface  soil  has  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and  want  of  proper 
drainage  and  improperly  constructed  borders  are  causes  of  unhealthy 
Vines  and  unsat'sfactory  crops. 

Where  Vines  are  not  sturdy  in  growth,  produce  long  jointed  wood, 
thin  flabby  foliage,  bunches  that  curl  and  twist  instead  of  developing, 
no  time  should  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  or  even  change,  in 
removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  picking  it  from  amongst  them 
so  that  as  much  fresh  soil  as  possible  may  be  placed  around  and  over 
them  without  burying  them  too  deeply.  If  the  border  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  roots  deep  and  few,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  aT 
the  soil  and  make  a  new  border,  commencing  with  drainage  which  may 
be  formed  of  clean  rubble  a  foot  thick, brickbats  answering  well,  placing 
the  roughest  at  the  bottom  and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  over  this 
3  inches  thickness  of  old  mortar  rubbish  freed  from  pieces  of  wood. 
The  border  must  have  4-inch  tile  drains,  so  as  to  keep  the  drainage  free 
from  stagnant  water. 

Two  feet  depth  of  border  is  suitable,  not  having  it  deeper  than 
30  inches  for  Muscats.  Turfy  loam  off  alluvial  soil  lying  dry  or 
calcareous  that  grows  good  Clover  answers,  and  preferably  moderately 
strong,  but  not  heavy,  though  that  overlaying  clay  is  preferable  to 
turf  incumbent  on  sand.  Good  friable  loam,  interspersed  with  calcareous 
gravel  or  plants,  such  as  occur  on  limestone  formations  is  excellent. 

The  turf  should  be  pared  oil  about  3  inches  thick  and  broken  up 
roughly,  and  if  heavy  add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  similar 
amount  of  road  scrapings  ;  if  light  add  a  fourth  of  clay  marl  dried  and 
pounded,  incorporating  all  well  together.  If  wanting  a  special  mixture 
use  twelve  parts  loam,  two  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  one  of  wood  ashes,  and 
one  of  “  nuts  ”  charcoal,  with  a  hundredweight  of  crushed  half-inch  bones 
to  every  eight  cartloads,  or  2  cwts.  for  the  lot  if  parts  correspond  to 
cartloads.  Wood  ashes  are  not  always  to  be  had,  but  what  answers 
nearly  as  well  may — namely,  kainit  and  basic  slag  phosphate,  using 
1  cwt.  of  kainit  and  1^  cwt.  of  basic  cinder  phosphate  to  the  twelve 
loads  of  loam  or  whole  mixture.  Incorporate  all  well  together.  This 
will  do  for  new  borders  wherein  to  plant  young  Vines,  or  for  old  ones,  to 
which  we  will  adhere. 

Lift  the  roots  carefully,  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air, 
shading  the  house  and  enveloping  the  roots  in  damp  mats,  but  perform 
the  work  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible.  Lay  the  roots  out  evenly 
in  the  top  foot  of  soil,  encouraging  those  from  the  collar  by  laying  any 
that  proceed  therefrom  only  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  whole  should 
be  made  firm,  and  the  compost  be  moderately  dry.  Afford  a  good  water¬ 
ing  with  tepid  water,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  a  little  short  material, 
preferably  fresh  stable  manure  with  the  straw  shaken  out.  Outside 
borders  should  be  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  leaves  and  a  little  litter 
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to  prevent  the  leaves  blowing  about.  Admit  air  freely,  or  if  leaves  on 
sorinkle  the  Vines  occasionally  and  admit  air  moderately  for  a  time. 
The  lifting  must  not  be  done  until  the  main  leaves  give  Indications  of 
falling,  but  a  few  laterals  with  immature  foliage  will  assist  root 
formation. 

When  the  surface  soil  only  is  removed,  and  the  soil  picked  out  from 
amongst  the  roots,  operations  may  commence  earlier,  for  the  Vines  will 
have  some  roots  undisturbed,  and  those  lifted  and  supplied  with  fresh 
soil  will  push  rootlets  sooner  and  more  abundantly  through  the  foliage 
being  to  some  extent  active.  If  the  roots  are  inside  and  outside  one  part 
may  be  done  one  year  and  the  other  the  next  without  any  danger  of  loss 
of  crop  the  following  season. — Grower. 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  beautiful  Calanthe  Veitchi  was  raised 
and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  it  still  holds  its  own  amongst 
the  many  hybrids  that  have  since  been  introduced.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Limatodes  rosea  and  Calanthe  vestita,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  winter  flowering  Orchids.  Some  grand  examples  of 
cultivation  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  Newstead  Abbey,  where  there 
are  many  dozens,  grown  chiefly  in  6-inch  pots,  with  two  and  three  fine 
strong  pseudo-bulbs  fully  12  inches  long,  throwing  strong  flower  spikes 
which  shortly  will  form  a  grand  and  imposing  sight.  As  it  is  a  deciduous 
Orchid  it  requires  something  for  groundwork.  This  is  done  by  the  plants 
being  arranged  amongst  some  splendidly  grown  Maidenhair  Ferns,  which 
are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

These  fine  old  gardens  have  these  last  few  years  undergone  a 
complete  overhauling  in  the  various  departments.  The  pleasure  grounds 
have  been  greatly  improved,  also  the  flower  garden,  and  one  of  the 
finest  Carnation  gardens  1  have  ever  seen  is  here,  containing  many 
hundreds  of  all  the  best  known  varieties,  and  in  the  season  is  a  sight 
that  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  various  styles  of  bedding  are  likewise 
well  done.  The  fruit  houses  have  been  refurnished,  and  the  Vines  and 
Peaches  have  carried  fine  crops  of  fruit,  examples  of  which  have  been 
seen  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  some  of  the  provincial  shows.  The  plant 
houses  contain  useful,  well-grown  specimens  for  decorative  work.  Crotons 
are  splendidly  coloured.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  are 
pictures  of  health,  many  of  the  plants  being  2  feet  through,  well  fur¬ 
nished,  free  from  spot ;  will  render  a  useful  and  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  shortly. 

Winter-flowering  plants  are  well  done,  especially  Chrysanthemums. 
These  are  now  beginning  to  make  an  imposing  display.  Hundreds  are 
grown  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  both  for  decorative  purposes  and  specimen 
flowers.  A  house  of  Cyclamen,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  other  useful 
winter-flowering  plants  are  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  will 
come  in  most  useful  at  the  time  when  flowers  are  welcome.  The  various 
frames  contain  a  grand  collection  of  Violets,  which  are  always  accept¬ 
able,  The  kitchen  garden  is  large  and  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  mansion,  the  whole  being  in  perfect  order. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  seem  the  motto  of  the  day,  the  credit  of  which 
is  due  to  Mr.  A.  McCullock,  who  has  carried  out  the  improvements  so 
apparent  since  he  has  been  in  charge. — Exjsticus. 


“  THE  BLACK  DAHLIA.” 

Like  some  other  popular  names  the  above  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  but  for  the  facts  that  the  p^ant  to  which  it  is  applied  is  not  a 
Dahlia,  and  the  flowers  are  not  black,  it  would  be  as  suitable  a  desig¬ 
nation  as  any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  title  botanists  have  honoured 
the  plant  with  has  not  the  first-mentioned  merit,  and  doubtless  there 
are  some  to  whom  Cosmos  diversifolius  atro-sanguineus  would  appear 
almost  as  formidable  as  certain  Mexican  or  Aztec  names  which  so  freely 
abound  in  unpronounceable  combinations  of  consonants.  Perbaps, 
therefore,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  correct  and  incorrect, 
the  few  syllables  and  the  many,  “  The  Black  Cosmos  ”  might  be  suggested 
as  a  desirable  equivalent  or  substitute  for  Black  Dahlia,  a  bloom  of 
which  is  depicted  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  73),  taken  from  a  specimen  sent 
by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  Welbourn,  Lincoln. 

Before,  however,  this  can  be  considered  as  settled  satisfactorily,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the  title  Dahlia  was  first  applied  to 
this  plant,  and  why  it  is  incorrect.  A  well-known  gardener  has  quaintly 
remarked  that  “  Aliases  in  the  plant  world  are  generally  indications  of 
merit,  and  convey  altogether  a  different  impression  to  aliases  borne  by 
men  and  women and  if  this  be  true  our  little  Cosmos  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  recommendation  in  the  fact  that  it  has  also  other  names  besides 
those  given  above,  such  as  Bidens  atro-sanguinea,  and  Dahlia  Zimapani, 
under  which  it  is  seen  in  several  English  gardens  and  nurseries.  In 
reference  to  the  latter  Mr.  W.  Thompson  of  Ipswich  writes  : — "  Dahlia 
Zimapani  was  introduced  by  the  collector  Benedict  Roezl,  who  gave  the 
plant  that  name.  I  believe  I  sent  it  to  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  for 
figuring  in  the  ‘Botanical  Magazine’  (tab.  6227,  January  Ist,  1801), 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  seed  came  into  my  hands  from  one 
of  the  continental  seedsmen  about  the  year  1860,  It  is  certainly  close 
enough  in  external  appearance  to  the  Dahlias  to  excuse  Roezl  and  others 
for  having  associated  it  with  them  ;  but  I  suppose  the  authority  of  such 
a  botanist  as  Sir  W.  Hooker  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.” 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  the  excuse  urged  above 
— i.e.,  the  general  external  resemblance  to  Dahlias,  is  quite  sufficient  ; 
for  taking  the  D.  glabrata,  D.  Merki,  and  D.  gracilis  type  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  them  on  casual  observation  from  the  Cosmos.  They  are 


dwarf,  with  pinnately  divided  foliage,  slender,  tuberous,  fascicled  or- 
bunched  roots,  and  their  flowers  are  borne  on  long  slender  peduncles,  in 
all  of  which  characters  the  Cosmos  closely  resembles  them.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  involucre  (the  calyx-like  green  bracts  surrounding 
the  ray  florets),  which  in  the  Dahlia  consists  of  two  series,  the  outer 
usually  consisting  of  five  bracts,  strongly  reflexed,  dark  green,  and  of 
thicker  texture  than  the  inner  series,  which  closely  surround  the  ray 
florets,  and  consist  of  about  eight  thinner  and  lighter  green  bracts.  The 
same  portion  of  the  flower  in  the  Cosmos  is  also  in  two  series — five  bracts 
in  the  outer  not  reflexed,  and  eight  in  the  inner— but  of  similar  texture, 
both  closely  surrounding  the  ray  florets,  the  inner  surface  being  slightly 
coloured  like  the  florets.  There  are  some  other  differences  in  the  floret® 
themselves,  but  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  foliage  is  of 


FIG.  73.— “THE  BLACK  DAHLIA.” 


thicker  texture,  and  much  less  succulent  than  that  of  Dahlias.  It, 
moreover,  has  a  totally  distinct  taste,  and  though  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  possessing  much  weight  as  a  botanical  character,  it  is  impor'^ant 
in  another  respect — namely,  it  is  obnoxious  to  slugs,  and  Mr.  H.  Cannell 
states  that  he  has  never  found  one  leaf  injured  by  those  pests,  conclusive 
evidence,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  Dahlia, 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  nomenclature,  the  value  of  the  plant 
as  an  occupant  of  our  gardens  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  It  cannot 
claim  a  high  place  for  brilliancy  of  colouring,  as  its  rich  velvety  maroon 
flowers  are  only  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  in  contrast  with  the 
lighter  or  brighter  flowers  of  its  congeners,  the  single  Dahlias,  or  similkr 
plants.  There  is  a  peculiar  richness  of  tint,  however,  that  is  very 
pleasing,  and  when  associated  with  other  flowers,  as  hinted,  it  has  a 
striking  effect.  The  long  peduncles,  or  flower  stems,  also  admirably 
fit  it  for  cutting,  and  the  blooms  continue  fresh  for  several  days  in 
water.  It  succeeds  well  under  similar  treatment  to  the  Dahlias,  lifting 
the  tubers  in  autumu  and  storing  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  safe  from 
frost  ;  or  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  during  winter, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  a  safe  course,  they  must  be  amply  protected 
with  a  covering  of  ashes,  litter,  or  similar  material.  It  may  also  be 
raised  from  seed. 
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MEMORIES  AND  MORALS  OF  BOTHYDOM. 

Well  done,  indeed,  “  Old  Boy,”  and  may  your  pen  run  on  for  many 
a  year.  Such  worthy  advice  should  prove  cf  untold  value  to  those  young 
hands  who  one  day  will  hold  the  reins  of  responsibility.  In  what  a 
different  light  does  many  a  man  view  things  when  they  are  put  before 
him  in  the  sincere  guise  of  friendly  advice,  which  perhaps  he  has  rarely 
received.  One  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  errors  that  occur  in  the  career 
of  many  a  youth,  who  perhaps  is  thrust  out  on  the  world  at  an  early  age 
without  counsel  of  any  sort,  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  can,  his  natural 
proclivities  running  wild  with  little  check  of  any  sort. 

Those  sterling  qualities,  essential  to  success,  as  pointed  out  so  clearly 
by  an  “  Old  Boy,”  the  majority  have  never  been  taught,  the  result  being 
they  are  fairly  well  on  in  years  ere  they  begin  to  realise  the  error  of 
their  ways.  Characters  are  differently  constituted,  we  all  have  our 
failings,  but  a  lasting  benefit  would  occur  by  giving  a  lad  a  good  start 
in  life  by  teaching  him  sound  principles.  Associations  count  for  much, 
and  it  is  marvellous  what  the  example  of  a  good  foreman  in  a  bothy 
exercises,  as  many  could  testify.  It  is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  that 
proves  the  stumbliugblock  to  so  many,  no  ambition  to  excel,  but  simply 
drifting  along  like  an  automaton. 

I  remember  an  old  Lancashire  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  say, 

“  Good  goods  will  sell  in  any  market,”  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
Those  who  give  evidence  of  sterling  qualities  are  usually  those  in 
demand.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  a  man  with  his  heart  in  his  work, 
his  very  action  denotes  his  goal.  No  obstacles  will  bar  his  path,  and  it 
is  a  pity  we  have  not  more  of  such  young  men. 

I  hope  the  advice  so  kindly  tendered  by  an  "  Old  Boy  ”  will 
encourage  our  younger  brethren  onwards.  That  all  right  thinking  ones 
will  appreciate  it  I  feel  sure,  and  many  of  us  older  ones.  I  have  read 
those  articles  week  by  week  with  deep  interest,  and  trust  that  an  “  Old 
Boy”  may  shine  as  a  beacon  light  for  many  years  to  come. — .T.  J. 
•Craven,  Allerton.  _ 

I  HAVE  read  "  Old  Boy’s  ”  articles  on  Bothydom,  and  do  not  agree 
with  all  he  has  written.  In  his  advice  to  the  youngsters  he  quotes  two 
authors  to  show  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck.  Perhaps  not  in  a  religious 
sense,  for  I  believe  “  There’s  a  Divinity  doth  shape  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will  also,  ”  When  we  reckon  without  Providence  we 
often  have  to  reckon  twice.”  Against  the  “  Old  Boy’s  ”  views,  I  hold  “  ’Tis 
not  in  mortals  to  command  success  but  I  go  all  the  way  with  him  in 
advising  lads  to  do  their  level  best  to  deserve  it  by  preparing  themselves 
for  whatever  Providence,  chance,  or  luck  may  throw  in  their  way. 

To  see,  too,  how  many  important  and  lucrative  situations  are  filled 
one  would  think  “Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.”  For  instance,  the  son  of  a  head 
gardener  made  a  terrible  slip  that  would  have  closed  the  career  of  most 
men  ;  but  through  the  influence  of  father  and  friends  he  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  best  places  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck, 
what  is  this  ?  I  think  he  was  born  great.  A  single-handed  gardener 
was  discharged  for  a  trifling  fault,  was  refused  a  character,  no  nursery¬ 
man  would  take  him  without  one,  so  he  went  “  jobbing  ”  in  what  is 
now  an  important  town.  Before  his  death  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
thriving  nursery  concern  and  a  F.R.H.S.  This  man  achieved  greatness, 
but  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  luck  or  Providence  led 
him  where  fortune  awaited  him. 

Once  more,  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  good  places  could  only 
get  a  small  charge,  and  nothing  better  offered  for  years,  till  accident  did 
in  five  minutes  what  twenty  years’  “  tenacity  of  purpose  ”  had  failed  to 
do — namely,  gave  him  an  introduction  to  a  nobleman  who  threw  great¬ 
ness  upon  him  ;  he  is  now  chief  at  a  grand  establishment,  and  manages 
it  well. 

Again,  I  do  not  agree  with  “  Old  Boy  ”  where  he  advises  men  in  the 
second  rank  to  console  themselves  with  the  safety  of  their  position  ; 
“  I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsel,  for  brother,  men  can  counsel  and  speak 
comfort  to  that  grief  which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  ’tis  all  men’s 
oflSice  to  speak  patience  to  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
but  no  man’s  virtue,  nor  sufficiency,  to  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
the  like  himself.” 

To  men  in  the  second  rank  the  following  grand  words  are  far  better 
consolation : — 

“  Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil, 

Death  closes  all;  but  sometimes  ere  the  end 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done.” 

I  notice,  too,  “  Old  Boy  ”  advises  the  lads  not  to  be  proud.  A  grand 
piece  of  advice,  and  sorely  needed  by  old  and  young,  for  1  should  think 
that  nowhere  is  Society  more  sharply  defined  than  amongst  gentlemen’s 
gardeners.  A  gardener  in  a  very  large  establishment  looks  down  on  the 
one  with  only  a  few  assistants  ;  hb  in  his  turn  holds  the  single-handed 
man  in  contempt,  and  the  jobber  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  them  all. 

If  a  representative  of  a  gardening  periodical  were  sent  to  report  on 
“  Snobland  Park  ”  he  would  say  we  were  met  by  the  clever  and  courteous 
gardener  (Mr.  Fernspore),  and  would  conclude  with  thanks  for  his 
hospitality  ;  but  let  a  single-handed  man  visit  the  same  place  next  day 
and  Mr.  Fernspore  would  be  invisible  (to  him).  If  he  was  shown  round 
at  all  it  would  be  by  one  of  the  boys. 

Some  men  seem  to  think,  like  Robert  of  Sicily  in  Longfellow’s  poem, 
“  there  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne.”  They  should 
remember,  however,  that  “  service  is  no  heritage,”  and  the  higher  the 
position  the  greater  the  fall.  Shakespeare  makes  Cardinal  Wolsey  (who 
climbed  as  high  and  fell  as  low  as  most  people)  say,  “  This  is  the  state  of 
man,”  &c. 


If  you  meet  an  old  chum  who  is  on  the  down  line  do  not  pretend  you 
cannot  see  him,  but  remember  Fate  may  say,  like  the  barber,  “Your 
turn  next,  sir,”  or,  to  sum  up  ; — 

“  If  you  chance  to  flourish  in  worldly  affairs, 

Don’t  be  haughty  and  put  on  airs 

With  insolent  pride  of  station. 

Don’t  he  proud  and  turn  up  your  nose, 

At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes, 

But  think,  for  the  sake  of  your  mind’s  repose, 

That  wealth  is  a  bubble,  and  comes  and  goes, 

And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 

_ ^  LG  subject  to  irritation.” 

[Oar  P,  D.  says  he  “supposes  ‘  A.  L.  G.’  stands  for  a  'Lot  Of  Good.”* 
The  youngster  has  perceptions.  What  does  the  “  Old  Boy  ”  say 


EELWORM  IN  CUCUMBER  ROOTS. 

On  page  347  Mr.  G.  Abbey  has  reverted  to  the  whole  question  re 
eelworm  from  his  point  of  view,  and  therefore  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  the  same  from  mine.  Mr.  Abbey  rightly  says  (page  347)  that  I 
am  “  twice  wrong  in  my  quotation  on  page  325,”  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
error.  Anyone  who  cares  to  refer  back  to  the  article  on  “  Science  and 
Practice”  (page  74,  July  25th,  1895)  by  G,  Abbey  will  find  he  there 
recommends  the  use  of  “  soluble  phenyle  ”  for  killing  eelworm  in 
Cucumber  roots.  Mr.  Iggulden  also  thanks  Mr.  Abbey  for  “  bringing 
this  simple  and  effective  remedy  into  prominence.”  What  remedy  f 
Soluble  phenyle  1  My  arguments  therefore  remain  good,  although  I 
made  the  mistake  in  quoting  “  G.  Abbey  ”  as  “  Phenyle  Adviser.” 

On  page  194  I  recorded  some  experiments  with  pure  chlorides,  and 
also  with  kainit — both  failures,  to  which  Mr.  Abbey  says  “  my  reference 
to  chlorides  is  beside  the  question.”  Mr.  Abbey  (on  page  74,  1895)  tells 
us  that  “if  we  look  carefully  ”  we  shall  see  “that  chlorides”  in  kainit 
“  act  more  slowly  than  nitrates,  but  are  not  the  less  sure.”  In  doing 
what?  Killing  eelworm  in  the  “worst  infested  Cucumber,  Hop,  or 
Tomato  roots.” 

When  I  pointed  out  that  chlorides  would  not  do  so,  he  said  “  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  pure  chlorides,  but  of  kainit — sulphates  and  chlorides. 
The  sulphates  are  no  use  (why  ?)  without  the  chlorides.”  Now  it  is  “the 
free  lime  of  the  basic  slag  and  the  chlorides  of  the  kainit  that  kill.” 
What  will  it  be  next  ? 

My  reference  to  the  experiment  with  lime  was  to  show  that  the 
quantity  in  basic  slag  could  not,  as  “Phenyle  Adviser”  said,  kill  eel¬ 
worm.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Abbey  to  talk  about  an  application  of 
10  per  cent,  of  lime,  but  to  practise  it  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 
This  10  per  cent,  of  lime  business  would  set  anyone  thinking,  and  Mr. 
Abbey  has  certainly  given  us  something  to  think  about  in  his  second 
paragraph  on  lime  (page  348).  He  says  that  the  soil  where  the  best 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  largest 
quantity,  contains  13  75  per  cent,  of  lime.  I  do  not  know  where  these 
best  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  the  largest  quantity,  but 
what  I  do  know  is  that  in  no  district  in  Hertfordshire  are  there  so  many 
grown  as  there  are  in  Cheshunt  ;  for  here  we  find  nearly  100  acres  of 
glass  devoted  to  the  culture  of  these  plants,  and  the  soil  does  not  contain 
more  than  from  0  30  to  3  00  per  cent,  of  lime. 

There  are  a  few  more  important  facts  connected  with  this  lime 
question  that  I  must  refer  to  before  leaving  it.  He  refers  to  the 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  plants  growing  in  soil  containing  13  75  per  cent, 
of  lime  as  carbonate,  and  he  implies  that  quicklime  when  added  to  the 
loam  would  become  the  same  in  a  few  weeks.  The  ordinary  loams  we 
use  would  not  contain  sufficient  carbonic  acid  to  convert  2^  per  cent,  of 
lime  into  carbonate,  and  the  atmospheric  air  could  not  pass  through  the 
heap  of  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  enough  carbon  dioxide  to 
convert  the  other  per  cent,  of  lime  into  carbonate.  This  being  the 
case,  we  should  have  enough  caustic  lime  left  to  burn  the  roots  of  our 
plants  when  put  into  the  soil. 

I  have  seen  plants  growing  in  soil  to  which  an  excess  of  lime  had 
been  applied,  and  know  how  it  affects  them  ;  the  quantity  used  was  not 
more  than  5  bushels  per  rod.  Mr,  Abbey,  in  trying  to  uphold  his  lime 
statement,  says  that  Hertfordshire  farmers  often  apply  carbonate  of  lime 
at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per  acre.  So  they  may  ;  but  he  must  remember 
that  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  quicklime,  and  that  100  tons  of  carbonate 
of  lime  after  all  only  contain  about  48  tons  of  lime,  the  other  52  tons 
being  carbonic  acid  gas.  Besides,  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
properties  of  quicklime  and  carbonate  of  lime  as  there  is  between  chalk 
and  cheese.  The  carbonate  is.  mild  and  similar  to  sand  in  its  properties, 
and  plants  may  be  grown  in  it ;  while  quicklime  is  of  a  hot,  burning 
nature,  and  would  destroy  any  kind  of  vegetation  placed  in  it. 

My  reference  to  the  Tomato  plants  growing  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  a 
field  failing  to  prove  anything  brings  forth  a  retort  from  Mr.  abbey, 
who  says,  “  Then  there  is  nothing  in  facts,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes.”  I  have  thought  all  through  the  discussion 
that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  but  the 
experiments  I  saw  were  nothing.  The  eelworms  I  have  watched 
capering  under  the  microscope,  and  the  hours  I  have  spent  studying  this 
pest,  together  with  the  kainit  remedy  my  friend  tried,  according  to  Mr. 
Abbey  proved  nothing,  and  when  I  kept  in  reserve  that  little  fact  about 
the  soil  being  put  on  boards  it  was  not  admissible.  But  I  suppose  it 
must  be  admissible  if  Mr.  Abbey  keeps  something  in  reserve,  or  why 
does  he  trot  out  his  fact  about  the  outdoor  culture  of  Cucumbers  and 
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Tomatoes  having  to  be  given  up  ten  years  ago  ?  He  told  us  first  of  all 
— like  a  text  book — that  whole  field  crops  had  been  cured  of  eelworm  by 
simple  dressings  of  chemical  manures.  It  seems  now  that  he  knows 
where  whole  field  crops  have  been  destroyed,  but  although  asked  several 
times  to  say  where  the  whole  field  crops  are  that  were  cured  he  is  still 
silent. 

I  have  got  something  for  Mr.  Abbey  at  last.  On  pulling  up  some 
old  Tomato  plants  on  Saturday  I  found  several  showing  the  well-known 
symptoms  of  an  eelworm  attack — i.e,,  the  nodules  on  the  roots.  On 
examining  some  roots  under  the  microscope  I  found  the  gourd-shaped 
females,  eggs,  and  young  eelworm  (larval  stage).  So  that  Mr.  Abbey 
may  “  prove  all  things  ”  I  am  sending  the  roots  of  a  plant  to  the  Editor. 
But  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Abbey’s  attention  to  the  following  fact  : — 

My  houses,  planted  with  Tomatoes,  cover  1100  yards.  During  the 
•growing  season  I  have  applied  to  this  1100  yards  the  following  chemical 
manures — 2  cwt.  of  kainit,  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  half  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  2^  cwt.  of  mineral  superphosphate — 7  cwt. 
of  chemical  manure  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  yet 
here  is  the  eelworm — and  sleepy  disease — living  and  thriving  through  it 
All.  I  am  thus  able  to  prove  that  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  not 
such  wonderful  remedies  after  all. 

Mr.  Abbey  finishes  his  article  by  the  following  remark  : — “  There  is 
not  any  of  that  practical  knowledge  and  experience  that  can  profit  your 
readers  or  G.  Abbey.”  1  never  expected  to  be  able  -to  communicate  any¬ 
thing  to  profit  Mr.  Abbey,  but  he  might  let  the  readers  speak  for 
themselves.  I  have  read,  re-read,  and  read  again  all  Mr.  Ahhey’s  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on  eelworm,  and  in  no  single 
instance  can  1  find  that  he  has  had  any  practical  experience  with  this 
pest,  except  it  be  in  solutions  in  jars,  under  the  microscope,  or  knowing 
where  Tomato  and  Cucumher  growing  had  to  be  given  up  because  of 
eelworm  attack  ;  and  if  the  silence  of  your  readers  may  be  taken  for 
anything,  even  this  has  not  been  of  any  practical  use  to  them  any  more 
-than  to — W.  D. 


“  CHILL  ”  OCTOBER. 

There  are  signs  of  decay  around  us,  but  decay  in  that  stage  where  it 
is  only  beauty.  Is  it  because  life’s  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  that  we 
better  appreciate  the  end  of  the  year  rather  than  the  beginning — com¬ 
pleted  toil  7  We  know  the  worst  and  the  best,  and  we  have  taught 
ourselves  resignation.  Rest  is  so  sweet  when  hardly  earned,  and  the 
falling  leaves  and  hollow  winds  are  calling  to  us  pilgrims  that  the  end 
•of  the  long  weary  journey  is  near. 

How  often  we  find  such  dignity  of  repose  in  the  aged  ;  they  are  so 
mear  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  that  the  rough  winds  are  only  an  echo, 
not  a  reality.  We  are  so  green  and  so  fresh  here  in  this  northern 
■  county.  No  frosts  to  check  vegetation,  and  the  rains,  trying  as  they 
have  been  to  the  farmer,  have  only  beautified  the  autumn  gardens. 
•  Just  one  Beech  tree,  and  it  is  always  a  week  in  advance  of  its  fellows, 
is  putting  on  a  livery  of  gold  and  brown,  and  the  E  Im  at  the  end  of  the 
rgarden  has  one  fading  branch.  The  Sycamore  leaves  are  mysteriously 
stained  with  rich  blotches,  and  the  Pear  trees  take  a  purple  bronze  tint. 
There  is  a  warmth  about  the  garden  flowers  not  known  earlier  in  the 
■season,  and  the  fugitive  Tea  Boses  are  recalling  the  brilliant  days  of 
■July. 

Nature  has  spread  her  table  with  her  most  tempting  stores — enough 
•for  man  and  beast — and  the  churchyard  path  is  strewn  with  the  waxen 
•berries  of  the  Yew.  What  a  charm  the  Chestnuts  have  for  the  children, 
who  make  of  them  long  brown  chaplets,  and  of  the  acorn  and  cup  fairy 
tea  sets  !  Others  have  remarked  on  the  wealth  of  hip  and  haw  and  the 
clusters  of  jet  black  Privet  berries.  The  branches  fairly  weigh  down 
with  them,  and  they  are  as  beautiful  a  feast  for  the  eye  as  was  the  milk 
white  blossom  of  early  summer.  The  work  outside  seems  endless,  all 
compressed  into  so  short  a  time,  as  King  Frost  may  be  here  at  any 
moment,  like  a  veritable  thief  in  the  night,  stealing  our  best  and  rarest. 
The  golden  “  mums  ”  are  safely  housed  ;  space,  all  too  scanty,  made  the 
most  of  ;  superfluous  shelves  removed,  plants  falling  short  of  the  highest 
perfection  discarded,  heating  apparatus  tested,  and  a  final  coat  of  paint 
to  make  all  snug  and  waterproof. 

Afield  there  is  the  sweet  scent  of  freshly  turned  soil,  ploughed  and 
rolled  for  the  reception  of  the  golden  grain.  Again  a  happy  band  of 
busy  children,  whose  quick  eyes  and  nimble  fingers  transfer  the  homely 
Potato,  just  torn  from  its  bed  by  the  rotatory  fork,  to  the  baskets,  which 
are  quickly  emptied  into  the  cart  travelling  slowly  up  and  down  the 
field.  This  Potato  gathering  finds  the  children  in  winter  boots,  and 
thus  enables  the  parents  to  have  a  little  surplus  on  the  family  budget. 

Out  on  the  stubbles  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge  the  lordly 
pheasant  feeds  and  warms  himself,  still  secure,  as  no  shot  is  directed  at 
him  till  the  frosts  have  lowered  the  proud  heads  of  the  bracken.  The 
brambles  are  gone,  and  the  Elderberries  ripe  so  early  this  year,  are  con¬ 
verted  by  the  careful  housewife  into  syrup  and  wine.  It  may  be  a 
bucolic  taste,  but  the  smell  of  the  Turnip  field  is  so  fresh  and  clean,  and 
promises  such  ample  food.  The  trimmed  fences,  the  cleared  fields,  the 
full  stackyards  all  combine  to  make  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  English 
rural  life.  A  picture  that  we  wish  our  friends,  the  dwellers  in  the 
crowded  town,  could  gaze  upon.  With  heart  and  voice  they  would  with 
us  praise  the  great  Father,  who,  in  His  mercy,  satisfies  not  only  the 
temporal  wants  of  His  creatures,  but  gives  them  such  store  of  bright 
days  whose  memory  serves  to  relieve  the  long  gloom  of  winter. — The 
-Miss  ITS. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

Excessive  Pleasure  Hunting. 

I  WRITE  at  this  time  to  thank  you  for  the  corner  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  be  allotted  to  us  juniors  of  the  craft.  Although  we  cannot 
expect  all  at  once  to  develop  into  great  literary  men,  yet  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  our  opinions  put  to  the  test  in  public,  though  as  yet  we  may 
not  have  the  privilege  of  putting  them  into  nractice. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  specially  favoured  by  splendid 
articles  all  to  ourselves,  though  many  of  our  seniors  may  have  enjoyed 
them  as  much  as  I  have  done,  on  “  Memories  and  Morals  of  Bothydom.” 
The  “  Old  Boy  ”  has  really  given  us  something  splendid.  What  a 
pleasure  it  will  be  if  we  can  only  lay  bis  advices  to  heart  and  act  up  to 
them,  but  how  often  is  the  opportunity  lost  by  many  of  us.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  privilege  of  bothy  life  is  abused.  Many  young  men  find 
it  very  irksome  to  scay  in  the  bothy  in  the  evening  ;  they  must  have 
some  freedom  and  some  pleasure  in  life.  It  is  excessive  pleasure  hunt¬ 
ing  that  ruins  the  man.  Such  men,  when  they  do  stay  in  for  an  evening, 
can  seldom  settle  at  anything,  and  eventually  land  in  bed.  where,  at 
least,  they  do  not  disturb  their  fellows  who  may  be  of  a  more  studious 
turn  of  mind. 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  again  approaching,  when  some  little 
may  be  done  by  way  of  storing  our  minds  for  our  future.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  release  from  study,  but  certainly 
the  man  who  knows  the  most,  and  knows  how  to  put  it  into  practice, 
is  the  better  man.  Not  a  day  passes  without  something  of  interest 
taking  place  ;  this,  I  think,  should  always  be  taken  note  of.  By  com¬ 
mitting  a  thing  to  paper  is  a  great  help  to  the  memory  with  many 
people.  We  have  many  opportunities  now  that  “An  Old  Boy”  had  not 
in  his  younger  days.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  them .  Thank¬ 
ing  yon,  sir,  and  the  old  mentor  for  the  treats  we  have  had  and  are  to 
have,  I  wish  to  subscribe  myself — S.,  JUN. 

L“  S.,  junior,”  had  better  write  again.  His  notes  and  methods  might 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  others.] 

To  Appre.ntices. 

It  is  only  at  times  my  mind  stirs  itself  enthusiastically  enough  to 
emerge  from  hidden  thought  into  forceful  display  ;  and  what  has  wrought 
my  imagination  now  7  ’Tis  that  grand  old  man’s  letter  in  the  issue  for 
September  24th,  “  An  Old  Provincial.”  But  my  chances  of  publication 
will  grow  lesss  if  I  do  not  introduce  concision  and  pointedness  to  my 
feelings.  Now  to  the  theme,  fellow  workers. 

My  father  was  a  gardener,  thus  leading  and  training  from  earliest 
years  my  taste  and  inclination  for  horticulture.  When  boyhood,  with 
the  attendant  exuberance  of  spirit  for  romping  gaiety,  gave  me  freedom 
of  action  in  sports  and  hobbies,  I  involuntarily  became  a  passionate 
gardener.  While  my  brothers  played  I  wandered  to  the  fields  and  sought 
the  wee  gems  of  Nature,  conveying  and  huddling  them  into  my 
“  corner,”  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  That  plot,  6  feet  square,  contained 
nearly  as  much  as  might  decently  have  filled  a  border  20  feet  long  and 
8  broad.  Ah  !  happy  days  of  innocent  pleasure. 

I  am  now  fiuishing  my  apprenticeship  (November)  in  the  profession, 
and  all  the  love  that  I  can  bestow  rests  in  the  work,  but  it  was  not 
always  so.  For  fully  fifteen  months  I  moodily  sought  after  change.  I 
was  first  lured  to  thoughts  of  the  ministry  through  the  agency  of  an 
eloquent  young  preacher.  He  had  entered  bis  theological  career  rather 
late  and  yet  rose  speedily.  His  manner  and  eloquence  mastered  me, 
and  for  some  time  the  plans,  the  thoughts,  the  studies,  the  dreams.  Did 
not  the  civil  service  appointments  offer  peculiar  advantages  7  Again  a 
•pell  at  this.  Lastly,  journalism.  I  attended  evening  classes,  mastered 
shorthand,  and  obtain^  certificates  for  it  and  French.  Arithmetic  and 
literature,  with  writing  practice,  occupied,  but  not  wasted  much  time, 
as  I  obtained  a  book,  two  certificates,  and  valuable  essay  prizes  all  in 
a  run. 

Well,  my  fellow  workers,  you  see  how  things  drifted  with  me  ;  aye, 
and  might  I  not  have  floated  onward  in  the  restless  stream  but  for  my 
mother  7  She.  dear  woman,  has  her  whole  soul  in  gardening  affairs. 
Her  serious  talk  and  reason  affected  me.  I  there  and  then  determined 
to  chain  myself,  and  apply  my  energies  to  “  the  grandest  profession  in 
the  world.”  Since  then  I  have  felt  much  peace  of  mind.  Every  task 
set  is  a  new  recreation. 

I  must  really  be  a  gardener  after  all. 

But  see  the  transgression  on  space — the  promptings  of  my  first 
thoughts — to  thank  the  kind  old  scribe.  This  sketch  may  also— ’tis 
meant  so— be  the  means  of  coaching  any  of  those  who  seem  faint  and 
despondent.  If  you  have  any  love  for  the  work,  you  will  know  it. 
Then  perseverance,  patience,  and  practice  will  thrust  aside  all  obstacles. 
Please,  Mr.  Editor,  excuse  the  dilatory  tenderance  of  my  thanks  to 
“A.  0.  P.,”  through  your  paper.  Unfortunately  so  much  other  matter 
pressed  upon  me,  that  only  now  did  I  search  out  the  Journal  from  the 
cupboard.  Joys  abundant — a  page  for  young  gardeners.  Grand  I  I 
will  watch  for  something  from  my  fellow  apprentices,  and  probably  if 
permitted  they  may  receive  something  from — A  Young  SCOT. 

[Let  us  hope  so.  Permission  is  readily  granted.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrincham. — Tree^  and  Shrubs. 

G.  Cooling  &  Sons.  Bath. — Roses. 

P.  J.  Looymans&  Zonen,  Oudenbosch,  Holland. — Tree  and  Plant  List. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. — Fruit  Trees  and  Boses, 
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HAEDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Koot-pranlngr*— 0«rer-luxariance  in  fruit  trees,  with  a  disposition 
to  be  and  remain  fruitless,  owing  to  the  production  of  strong  wood 
growth,  may  be  corrected  by  judicious  root- pruning.  When  this  work 
is  carried  out  in  autumn  before  the  leaves  fall,  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  the  cut  roots  becoming  properly  healed,  and  probably  emitting  fresh 
fibres  before  winter.  At  any  rate,  early  autumn  root-pruning  has  con¬ 
siderable  efEect,  as  it  largely  prevents  accumulation  of  material  which 
would  cause  the  strongest  growth  the  following  year.  The  most 
powerful  roots,  however,  having  been  checked  by  root-pruning,  the 
energies  of  the  trees  are  distributed,  causing  the  production  of  fibrous 
roots  which  multiply  freely,  and  ultimately  a  fruitful  tendency  will 
ensue. 

Old  Trees. — Root-pruning,  if  not  done  too  severely,  is  really  best 
done  long  before  the  leaves  fall,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable,  hence 
much  has  to  be  done  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  sometimes  approaching 
to  spring.  The  best  method  of  root-pruning  large  old  trees  is  to  operate 
on  half  the  roots  at  a  time,  and  not  to  venture  too  near  the  bole. 

Take  out  a  trench  a  foot  wide  3  to  4  feet  from  stem.  Go  deep  enough 
to  reach  all  roots  which  may  be  descending  either  at  an  acute  angle  or 
perpendicularly.  The  latter  when  very  strong  are  chiefly  the  cause  of 
the  luxuriant  wood.  If  severed  roughly  the  ends  must  afterwards  be 
cut  smoothly.  Where  practicable  raise  all,  especially  it  fibrous,  nearer 
to  the  surface,  laying  them  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Fill  in  the  trench 
with  good  surface  soil,  discarding  that  which  has  been  taken  out  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  of  an  inferior 
character.  The  addition  of  good  loam,  charcoal,  and  wood  ashes,  with 
a  little  decayed  manure  or  sprinklings  of  chemical  manure,  prove 
excellent  for  laying  out  the  roots  in  and  inducing  fresh  growth. 

Young  Trees. — Complete  lifting  and  replanting  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth  frequently  obviates  the  necessity  of  root-pruning  later. 
When  found  necessary,  however,  a  trench  may  be  taken  out  all  round 
the  trees  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  stem,  cutting  off  but  leaving 
the  ends  smooth  of  alt  the  strong  roots  met  with. 

Renovating  Unfruitful  Trees. — Some  trees  do  not  need  root- 
pruning,  although  unfruitful.  The  evil  may  lie  in  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  soil  and  a  lack  of  roots  therein.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
removing  a  portion  of  soil  from  above  and  among  the  roots,  adding  some 
fresh  compost  ot  a  substantial  character,  turfy  if  possible,  adding  thereto 
a  fourth  of  decayed  manure  and  about  one  pound  of  a  good  general 
chemical  manure  to  every  bushel  of  soil.  This  placed  firmly  about  the 
roots,  laying  the  latter  out  in  it  horizontally  as  far  as  they  will  extend, 
will  materially  impiose  the  future  growth  and  the  capacity  to  bear  crops. 

In  some  cases  simply  the  surface  thin  layer  of  soil  only  needs 
removal,  or  it  may  be  slightly  loosened,  giving  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pound  to  the  square  yard,  making  sure 
that  the  application  extends  as  far  as  the  roots  do,  which  is  usually  as 
far  as  the  branches  spread  outwards.  Follow  this  with  a  mulching  of 
half-decayed  manure. 

Improving  Fruit  Trees. — In  addition  to  root-pruning  or  renew¬ 
ing  rooting  medium,  thinning  out  and  regulating  branches  is  absolutely 
necessary  wh'=!re  they  are  thickly  placed,  thus  freely  admitting  sunshine 
and  air,  by  which  the  growths  become  thoroughly  well  ripened. 

Permanent  injury  is  caused  both  to  the  capabilities  of  bearing  and 
the  appearance  of  trees  when  they  are  too  closely  placed  together,  the 
branches  growing  into  those  of  adjoining  trees  or  causing  undue  shade. 
Neither  should  deciduous  nor  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  be  allowed  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  fruit  trees,  as  their  branches  may  prevent  a 
proper  amount  of  light  reaching  them,  while  the  hungry  roots  appro¬ 
priate  food  and  moisture  from  the  soil.  Belts  of  trees  are  often  found 
useful  as  shelters,  but  neither  roots  nor  branches  should  come  into  com¬ 
petition  with  valuable  fruit  trees. 

Cleaning  Strawberry  Beds. — The  clearing  of  Strawberry 
quarters  which  have  been  deferred  ought  now  to  be  proceeded  with  and 
completed.  Cut  away  the  runners,  uprooting  small  plants  rooted  from 
them.  The  best  of  the  rooted  plants  may  first  be  dug  up  if  stock  for 
fresh  plantations  is  wanted.  Either  plant  them  at  once  in  previously 
prepared  well  manured  quarters,  or  insert  in  nursery  beds  for  the  winter, 
finally  planting  out  in  spring.  It  is  decidedly  best  to  plant  the  strong 
plants  permanently,  and  the  smaller  in  temporary  beds.  Clear  off  weeds 
and  old  decayed  foliage,  not  practising,  however,  severe  defoliation. 
Follow  with  a  liberal  mulching  of  manure  between  the  plants.  As  a 
rule  no  further  attention  is  necessary  until  spring. 

Raspberries. — Old  Raspberry  canes  should  be  cut  out  at  once  if 
not  previously  cleared  off  as  recommended.  The  weakest  of  the  newer 
canes  may  also  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  only  desirable  to  retain  the  strongest 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  fruit  satisfactorily.  Leave  four  to  six 
at  each  stool,  or  at  equal  distances  apart,  if  planted  in  lines.  Fork  out 
the  strongest  weeds.  Raspberries  enjoy  heavy  dressings  of  rich  manure 
over  the  roots,  applying  now,  and  leaving  to  decay.  The  rains  will  carry 
the  rich  soluble  matters  down  into  the  soil,  providing  appropriate  food 
that  the  mass  of  fibrous  roots  will  readily  make  use  of  with  beneficial 
effects. 


FRUIT  FOROINQ. 

Peacbes  ^and  TSectMinei.— Earliest  Forced  Trm.— Whether 
the  varieties  comprise  Hale’s  Early j  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George, 
Dymond,  and  similar  second  early  and  midseason  Peaches,  along  with 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and  Dryden  Nectarines  ;  or  consist  of  Alexander 
and  Early  Louise  Peaches  with  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  the  trees  will 
have  been  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  having  been  dressed  and  everything 
put  into  proper  order,  but  little  beyond  keeping  as  cool  as  possible  will 
be  required  until  starting  them.  If  these  matters  referred  to  in  former 
calendars  have  not  been  attended  to  we  urge  their  being  done  without 
further  delay,  as  the  trees  of  the  varieties  first  named  must  be  started 
about  the  middle  of  November  to  have  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  but  if  of  the  last  mentioned  varieties  the  house  need 
not  be  closed  until  the  middle  of  December.  This  is  a  clear  gain  of  on& 
month’s  time  and  expense  in  forcing  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Succession  Houses. — The  trees  will  be  in  various  stages  of  maturing^ 
the  foliage  according  to  the  time  of  starting, but  this  must  not  be  hurried 
by  removing  the  leaves  forcibly.  If  ripening  tardily,  admit  air  freely  at 
night,  keeping  the  houses  rather  close  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere,  seek  gradual  maturation,  when  the  leaves 
will  part  freely  from  the  trees.  When  the  leaves  are  all  down  unfasten 
the  trees  from  the  trellis,  perform  any  pruning  required,  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly,  paint  the  woodwork  and  trellis  if  necessary,  and 
dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  Secure  the  trees  to  the  trellis, 
leaving  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  branches  to  swell,  as  tight  tying  i» 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  gumming.  Remove  the  surface  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh  loam  rather  stiff,  sprinkling  a> 
handful  of  a  mixture  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  wood  ashes  in  equal 
parts  on  each  square  yard,  scratching  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  If  wood 
ashes  are  not  suitable,  use  two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  one  part 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  half  part  sulphate  of  iron  to  three  parts 
steamed  bonemeal,  mixed,  and  4  ozs.  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard. 
Give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  to  inside  borders  of  houses  with  fixed 
roofs,  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the  roof  lights  and  allow  the  borders  to 
become  thoroughly  soaked  by  the  autumn  rains. 

Any  lifting  and  root-pruning  of  trees  not  in  a  satisfactory  state 
should  be  attended  to  whilst  the  leaves  are  upon  the  trees,  not,  however, 
until  the  foliage  becomes  mature,  and  then  acting  with  dispatch.  If 
fresh  trees  have  to  be  introduced  it  should  be  performed  when  they  are 
safe  for  removal — namely,  when  the  leaves  part  readily  from  them,  or  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  off  the  trees.  The  best  description  of  trees  for 
planting  in  houses  are  those  three  or  more  years  trained  to  walls  or  to 
trellises  under  glass,  and  prepared  for  safe  lemoval  by  annual  or  biennial 
lifting.  Such  trees  transplant  sa*ely  with  abundance  of  fibre.  Care¬ 
fully  planted  they  can  be  forced  the  first  year  with  every  confidence  of 
a  crop  if  not  started  before  the  new  year,  not  brought  on  too  rapidly, . 
and  not  overcropped.  It  is  always  desirable  to  select  trained  trees  in 
bearing  in  preference  to  planting  young  trees  that  are  not  furnished 
with  some  bearing  wood,  but  if  young  trees  must  be  planted  choose  such- 
as  have  a  well-furnished  base,  free  from  gumming,  not  very  strong  in  the- 
wood,  and  that  well  matured. 

Late  Houses. — The  fruit,  except  on  a  few  of  the  latest  trees,  is  now 
nearly  all  gathered,  and  the  wood  that  has  borne  fruit  and  not  required 
for  extension  should  be  cut  out,  as  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to  late  trees- 
as  too  much  wood.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  not  ripening  the  wood 
well,  form  a  trench  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  the  trees- 
cover  in  height  of  trellis  and  down  to  the  drainage,  so  as  to  detach  the 
roots,  and  after  remaining  open  a  fortnight  fill  the  trench  firmly,  adding 
calcareous  matter  to  the  soil  if  deficient  of  that  substance.  This  will 
check  the  tendency  to  late  growth  and  induce  wood  ripening.  The 
surface  soil  in  the  undisturbed  portion  should  be  removed  down  to  the 
roots,  supplying  fresh  material  or  replacing  the  old  soil  after  adding 
some  calcareous  matter,  and  give  a  good  watering.  The  trees  will  push 
fresh  roots  and  ripen  the  wood,  but  lifting  must  not  be  practised  whilst 
the  wood  is  soft  and  the  leaves  green  and  sappy,  or  the  check  will  cause 
the  wood  to  shrivel.  Trees  judiciously  operated  upon  at  the  roots- 
invariably  set  the  blossoms  well  after  operations  of  this  character,  the 
roots  in  lifting  being  laid  in  again  carefully  and  kept  well  up  to  the 
surface. 

Figs _ Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots.—  Figa  are  receiving  more 

attention  now  than  for  some  time  past,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  ripe  Figs  are  very  wholesome,  and  early  fruit  very  much  prized  for 
dessert.  Trees  intended  for  affording  fruit  at  the  close  of  April  or  early 
in  May  will  now  need  dressing  with  an  insecticide,  all  those  advertised 
being  efficacious  when  properly  applied — that  is,  the  instructions 
implicitly  followed.  Very  little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  the  trees 
having  been  regularly  stopped  during  the  growing  season,  but  if  the 
growths  are  too  crowded  and  irregular  they  may  be  thinned  to  render 
the  trees  symmetrical.  The  house  in  which  the  trees  are  forced  should 
have  the  woodwork  and  walls  washed  with  hot  water,  afterwards 
limewashing  with  hot  lime  and  sulphur,  a  handful  of  the  latter  to 
each  pailful  of  limewash.  A  mild  bottom  heat  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  a  successful  swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  earliest  crop,  the  pots 
being  raised  upon  loose  brick,  pedestal  fashion,  in  the  position  they  are 
to  occupy  in  the  bed,  and  so  that  the  runs  of  the  pots  will  be  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  pit  edges.  The  depth  of  the  pit  should  be  about 
3  feet,  and  filled  with  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  pressed  firmly.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  overheating. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Trees. — The  trees  should  be  untied  from 
the  trellis  when  the  leaves  are  all  down  and  the  needful  pruning  effected. 

'  Those  with  the  roots  restricted  to  small  borders  will  only  require  to  hav& 
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the  shoots  thinned  where  too  crowded,  cutting  back  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  trellis,  allowing  room  for  the  extension  of  the  new  branches  or 
snccessional  growths.  Trees  that  have  not  the  roots  restricted  will 
require  cutting  back  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis,  allowing  room  for 
'the  extension  of  the  lower  branches;  but  luxuriant  trees  may  be  root* 
pruned,  or  the  cutting-out  of  growths  will  only  tend  to  render  the  trees 
more  unfruitful.  The  trees  may  be  washed  with  the  solution  advised 
for  trees  in  pots,  and  be  secured  to  the  trellis  loosely.  Remove  the  loose 
soil,  remains  of  mulchings,  point  the  surface  over  with  a  fork,  and  apply 
a  surface  dressing  of  fresh  loam  not  more  than  2  inches  thick,  and 
sprinkle  on  it  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  of  steamed  bonemeal  three  parts 
and  kainit  two  parts,  mixed,  then  a  mulch  of  partially  decayed  manure, 
lumpy  yet  short.  Give  a  good  watering,  ventilate  freely  at  all  times, 
except  when  frost  prevails,  when  keep  closed,  and  turn  on  heat  to 
exclude  it. 

Succession  Houses. — Where  trees  are  not  ripening  the  wood  well 
'turn  on  the  heat  in  the  morning,  and  admit  air  only  to  induce  a  circu¬ 
lation,  throwing  the  windows  open  at  night,  the  heat  having  been  turned 
oft  at  midday.  This  will  assist  the  maturation  of  the  foliage,  but  any 
unfruitful  trees  must  be  root-pruned,  and  the  roots  restricted  to  moderate- 
sized  borders,  depending  more  upon  active  feeders  near  the  surface, 
encouraged  by  light  mulchings,  than  a  large  extension  of  roots.  These 
operations  must  be  performed  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of 
falling.  Make  the  soil  firm,  employing  one-sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
and  a  similar  proportion  of  road  scrapings.  Figs  always  do  better  with 
the  roots  restricted  to  moderate-sized  borders,  and  are  more  manageable 
and  fruitful  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  limited  space  than  those  with 
an  unlimited  rooting  area.  Prune  the  trees  when  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
cleanse  the  houses,  put  everything  in  order.  Dress  trees  that  have  been 
infested  with  insects  with  an  insecticide.  Scald  the  woodwork  and 
walls  with  hot  water,  keeping  it  from  the  trees,  yet  washing  them  with 
a  warm  soapy  solution  before  applying  the  insecticide.  Keep  the  house 
cool  and  dry,  but  do  not  allow  many  degrees  of  frost  to  enter. 

Zate  House. — Excessively  luxuriant  trees  should  be  attended  to  in 
lifting  and  root-pruning  as  before  advised.  Fig  trees  can  hardly  have 
the  roots  too  much  restricted  for  fruitfulness,  being  also  more  under 
control,  and  can  be  fed  according  to  requirements.  Trees  in  unheated 
houses  should  have  free  ventilation,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  the  trees 
-must  be  unloosed  from  the  trellis,  be  tied  together  inconvenient  bundles, 
and  made  safe  against  frost  with  some  straw  or  fern  over  them,  encasing 
the  bundles  in  mats.  In  heated  houses  this  is  not  necessary,  but  the 
trees  in  these  must  not  be  exposed  to  severe  frost,  or  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured,  therefore  a  little  warmth  will  be  necessary  in  severe  weather. 
Trees  in  cool  houses  should  have  the  roots  protected  by  a  covering  of 
dry  material. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Stove. — The  temperature  in  this  structure  should  range  from 
'60°  to  6.5°  at  night  according  to  external  conditions.  On  very  mild 
occasions  a  few  degrees  higher  will  do  no  harm,  but  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  falls  to  freezing  point  outside  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as 
near  the  former  as  possible.  If  a  high  temperature  is  maintained 
•Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants  are  induced  to  grow,  which  disfigures 
them,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  sun  to  colour  their  foliage.  On  all  fine 
occasions  the  syringe  should  be  used  freely  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Thrips  spread  rapidly  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  red  spider  will  soon 
establish  itself. 

Crotons.— Young  plants  that  are  to  be  grown  for  another  year 
should  be  repotted  if  they  need  more  root  room.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
check  them  by  confining  the  roots  in  small  pots.  They  will  if  carefully 
watered  root  freely  into  the  new  soil  if  given  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  advised  for  the  stove  proper.  Small  shifts  only 
should  be  given  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  plants  potted  now 
will  be  in  capital  condition  for  making  vigorous  growth  early  in  the 
season.  Plants  that  are  growing  too  tall  may  be  nicked  and  mossed 
ready  for  growing  another  year.  In  brisk  heat  roots  are  quickly 
formed,  and  when  severed  from  the  parent  they  soon  become  established 
if  plunged  for  a  few  days  in  a  close  case  where  slight  bottom  heat  can 
be  given. 

Dracaenas. — Syringing  may  be  practically  discontinued.  The  bed 
upon  which  they  are  standing  should  be  kept  moist.  Water  these  plants 
carefully ;  if  given  too  much  or  subjected  to  too  low  a  temperature 
the  roots  will  die.  Young  stock  that  it  is  necessary  to  grow  may  be 
potted.  Plants  that  are  damaged  in  rooms  and  are  needed  for  stock 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  rather  dry  at  their  roots  to 
ripen  and  harden  their  stems  ready  for  cutting  early  in  the  year. 

Gardenias. — Repot  cuttings  that  have  just  been  rooted  singly  and 
establish  them  in  brisk  heat,  afterwards  giving  them  ordinary  stove 
treatment.  The  earliest  plants  that  have  flower  buds  swelling  should 
have  a  temperature  of  65°.  Later  plants  will  do  in  a  night  temperature 
5°  lower,  provided  they  are  watered  with  care.  Strong  stimulants  should 
be  avoided,  also  strong  insecticides,  after  the  flower  buds  once  commence 
forming.  Those  that  have  not  formed  their  flower  buds  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  if  mealy  bug  or  scale  infest  them.  Petroleum  and 
water  will  be  found  the  best  solution  for  this  purpose. 

Zxoras. — These  soon  fail  unless  careful  treatment  can  be  given  them. 
Good  plants  often  decrease  in  health  and  vigour  by  the  treatment  they 
receive  during  the  winter  months.  The  syringe  may  still  be  used  if  a 
temperature  at  night  of  65°  can  be  maintained.  If  5°  lower  it  should 
only  be  attempted  on  the  mornings  of  very  fine  days.  The  water  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  The  same  rule  applies  to  that  used  for  the  roots.  This  must  1 


be  administered  with  care,  as  too  much  will  prove  detrimental,  while  on 
the  other  hand  an  insufficient  supply  will  also  be  injurious.  Keep  the 
plants  free  from  mealy  bug  and  thrips.  Young  stock  intended  to  flower 
in  small  pots  will  be  all  the  better  if  they  can  be  arranged  where  they 
can  enjoy  gentle  bottom  heat,  but  this  must  not  exceed  70°  to  75°. 

Euphorbia  jacqulnlseflora. — The  wood  of  those  that  were  rooted 
late  is  still  soft.  They  must  be  exposed  to  full  light  and  sunshine.  The 
temperature  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are  placed  should  not  exceed 
65°  at  night  or  they  will  continue  to  grow.  The  atmosphere  should  be 
moderately  dry  so  as  to  harden  them  as  much  as  possible.  When  the 
wood  is  soft  and  the  plants  are  placed  into  brisk  heat  the  eyes  often 
start  into  growth  instead  of  forming  flowers.  The  same  remarks  as 
regards  beat  and  temperature  apply  to  Poinsettias  that  are  soft  and  still 
growing.  The  earlier  plants  that  have  stopped  growth  and  commenced 
to  form  their  bracts  should  have  a  temperature  of  65°,  in  which  they  will 
produce  finer  bracts  of  better  colour  than  in  a  lower  temperature.  Weak 
liquid  manure  or  artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  will 
be  beneficial, 

.a.dlantum  cuneatum. — Plants  that  have  been  grown  cool  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  the  fronds  have  been  gathered  will  soon  start  into 
growth  again  if  placed  into  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  The  growth 
these  plants  push  up  will  be  found  useful  after  the  main  stock  is  over. 
Young  plants  raised  from  spores  and  well  established  in  4-inch  pots  may 
be  placed  into  6-inch.  These  in  a  temperature  of  60°  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  whether  required  for  furnishing  or  cutting  will  be  found 
invaluable. 

Begonias, — Plants  of  the  manicata  section  as  they  are  housed  from 
cold  frames  should  not,  unless  they  are  needed  in  flower,  be  placed  in 
heat.  This  is  a  mistake,  they  will  do  well  for  the  present  in  a  cool  home 
that  can  be  kept  moderately  close  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  Other 
winter  kinds  need  an  intermediate  temperature.  They  will  soon  flower 
freely,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  cutting.  Any  that  are  not 
needed  for  the  present  may  be  pinched.  The  varieties  of  B.  nitida  are 
useful  in  the  stove  early  in  the  year,  these  if  in  small  pots  may  be  potted, 
also  a  good  number  of  6.  Ingram!  that  are  now  in  thumb  pots.  Late 
struck  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens  may  also  be 
potted  if  they  need  more  root  room. 

Bnthurlum  Sctaerzerlanum. — Plants  that  have  completed  their 
growth  may  be  removed  from  the  stove  to  an  intermediate  temperature 
to  rest.  While  in  this  structure  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water. 
They  enjoy  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  a  lower  temperature,  and  flower 
more  profusely  in  consequence. 

Antburlum  Budreanum. — One  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can 
be  grown  for  the  stove  during  the  winter.  Its  large  bright  scarlet 
spathes  are  very  attractive,  and  equally  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The 
plants  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  stove  are  most  effective  in  0  or 
7-inch  pots.  When  a  large  plant  can  be  obtained  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  raising  a  stock. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  Weather. 

The  rainfall  registered  during  the  past  six  weeks  has  been 
unprecedented  in  this  district  (South  Yorkshire),  of  which  I  have 
a  daily  record  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Heavy  thunder 
showers  prevailed  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and  for  twenty-three 
consecutive  day#  rain  fell,  with  the  result  that  4*  51  inches  were 
registered  during  the  month  of  September. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  weather  at  the  present  date, 
16th  inst.,  as  a  steady  downpour  has  continued  for  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours,  nearly  3  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  on  thirteen  days 
of  the  present  month.  The  total  rainfall  registered  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  is  16  45  inches  which  has  fallen 
on  115  days,  compared  with  1618  inches  which  fell  on  110  days 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1895.  This  will  probably  come  as 
a  surprise  to  many  bee-keepers  who  do  not  register  the  rainfall,  and 
whose  thoughts  will  go  back  to  the  excessively  dry  weather  experienced 
throughout  the  country  in  the  past  summer. 

Although  bright  weather  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  bountiful 
supply  of  honey,  something  more  is  needed,  for  unless  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  toil  to  develop  plants,  which  in  due 
course  will  bloom  luxuriantly,  the  sunshine  is  of  little  avail.  This 
was  most  marked  daring  the  past  season,  as  for  several  weeks  warm 
bright  weather  prevailed,  but  the  necessary  moisture  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  when  required,  the  consequence  being  that  instead  of  the 
white  Glover,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  being  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  plants,  owing  to  the  drought, 
gradually  dried  up,  the  rain  coming  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  bees.  The  present  deluge  of  rain  may,  there¬ 
fore,  prove  a  boon  to  bee-keepers  in  the  coming  season,  as  the 
young  Clover  that  was  sown  during  early  spring  germinated  well, 
and  at  present  is  looking  remarkably  strong^  and  healthy,  and  is 
much  benefited  by  the  rain- 
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Examination  of  Roofs. 

It  is  a  good  plan  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather  to  carefully 
examine  the  roofs  of  all  hives  in  the  apiary,  be .  they  few  or  many, 
with  a  view  to  detecting  any  leakage.  Many  bee-keepers  I  fear 
are  careless  in  this  matter,  and  will  only  find  out  the  mischief  that 
has  been  done  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it.  With  the  exception 
of  foul  brood,  which  is  only  prevalent  in  certain  districts,  there  is 
nothing  the  careful  bee-keeper  dreads  more  than  dampness  in  his 
hives.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  many  evils,  and  no  stock  of  bees 
will  continue  healthy  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  hive  is  saturated 
with  moisture.  This  is  usually  caused  by  a  leaking  roof.  There 
may  also  be  an  excess  of  moisture  m  the  hive  if  the  occupants 
are  fed  with  syrup  late  in  the  season,  and  the  weather  becomes 
too  cold  for  the  bees  to  seal  it  over.  In  either  case  dysentery 
will  follow,  and  the  bees  will  soon  dwindle  away,  but  ax 
advice  on  this  subject  has  lately  been  given  in  these  pages  I 
will  now  only  give  a  word  of  warning  to  guard  against  this 
disease  as  far  as  is  possible,  remembering  there  is  a  much  greater 
chance  of  the  roofs  of  hives  not  being  waterproof  after  an 
excessively  dry  summer,  than  when  the  season  has  been  normal. 
Hives  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  from  this  cause  if  the  roofs  are 
of  wood,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  them  to  be  covered  with  zinc, 
which  if  carefully  put  on  is  quite  rainproof.  The  corrugated 
galvanised  iron,  too,  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  and  as  it  does 
not  fit  quite  closely  on  the  wooden  frame  to  which  it  is  fastened, 
there  is  always  a  free  ventilation  over  the  covering  on  the  top  of 
frames.  This  I  have  found  of  great  advantage,  as  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  abundance  of  ventilation  if  only  done  on  rational  lines. 
Some  bee-keepers  object  to  it,  owing  to  there  being  a  liability  of 
robber  bees  gaining  an  entr.incefrom  the  top  of  hive  ;  but  although 
I  have  several  in  use,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  from  this 
source.— An  English  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Fungrl  QJE.  W.  S.'). — The  small  sample  was  so  much  dried  and 
shrivelled  on  arrival  that  we  can  only  say  it  is  possibly  an  edible 
Mushroom.  The  large  one  is  so  outrageously  malformed  and  dried  that 
no  one  could  possibly  identify  it.  We  should  not  like  to  test  its  quality 
by  eating  such  a  repulsive  looking  object. 

Geometry  {Beds'). — Your  desire  to  learn  geometry  is  commendable. 
The  cost  of  compasses  and  other  requisites  varies  exceedingly.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  a  schoolmaster,  who  will  show  you  the 
necessary  appliances,  and  advise  you  generally  as  to  cost  and  procedure 
You  ought,  if  possible,  to  take  evening  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher. 
Your  other  question  cannot  be  answered  this  week. 

Briar  Stocks  (  TF.  C.). — Briar  stems  in  their  second  year  of  growth 
are  the  best,  selecting  those  which  are  straight  and  clean  stemmed  for 
standards.  Cut  away  all  the  upper  growths,  leaving  the  stem  quite  bare 
like  a  walking-stick,  but  furnished  with  three  or  four  well-placed  buds 
near  the  top.  Branches  will  start  from  these,  and  on  them  you  may 
insert  the  buds.  Also  trim  back  the  roots  well,  so  that  you  lessen  the 
chance  of  suckers  appearing. 

Transplanting  Catalpa  anrea  (TF.  TF.,  Jteadinff).— The  best 
time  to  move  all  deciduous  trees  is  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  down,  always  provided  that  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  which  may 
not  be  the  case  with  somewhat  tender  kinds,  when  it  is  advisable  to 
defer  removal  until  the  early  part  of  spring,  but  not  later  than  the 
buds  commencing  to  swell.  In  the  case  of  so  large  a  tree  autumn 
would  be  most  advisable,  unless  you  are  moving  it  from  a  sheltered 
to  an  exposed  place,  then  the  spring  would  be  preferable.  The  tree 
is  not  a  particularly  good  one  for  removal  at  any  time,  but  we  have 
moved  some  safely  that  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  old  as  yours. 
Preserve  as  many  roots  as  possible,  retaining,  if  practicable,  some 
adhering  soil,  also  guard  against  bruising  the  roots,  and  lay  them 
carefully  in  the  fresh  soil,  not  burying  them  deeper  than  they  were 
before.  Jagged  and  bruised  ends  should  be  made  smooth  by  cutting 
transversely.  So  fine  a  tree  deserves  every  care,  there  being  few  finer  for 
lawns  in  sheltered  situations. 


Clematis  flammnla  {Garden-Work). — The  name  of  your  plant  is* 
Clematis  fiammula.  It  belongs  to  the  Jackmanni  type  of  Clematis,  and 
is  a  summer  and  autumn  blooming  variety,  flowering  freely  on  the 
current  year’s  wood.  Hence  it  will  bear  pinning  back  freely.  When,, 
however,  there  is  a  large  space  to  cover  with  growth  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
encourage  several  strong  main  shoots  by  cutting  back  closely  the  first 
season  after  planting.  Aim  at  covering  the  space  at  regular  distances 
with  strong  shoots,  and  each  year  before  growth  commences  in  spring 
prune  the  lateral  growths  springing  from  these  back  to  one  or  two  buds. 

Insects  on  Orchids  {L.  B.  G.).  —  The  brown  insects  are  some 
species  ol  coccus,  but  not  known  or  described  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  their  deriving  support  from  the  plants  they  infest,  and 
should  he  destroyed,  than  which  nothing  is  more  safe  than  vaporisation 
with  nicotine.  For  some  species  of  coccus,  however,  it  is  necessary  ta 
use  diluted  methylated  spirit,  about  as  much  water  as  spirit  being  a  safe 
dilution  to  use,  either  with  brush  or  sponge.  In  some  cases  undiluted' 
spirit  may  be  used,  as  it  varies  in  strength.  The  thing  is  not  to  use  it 
carelessly,  but  just  wet  the  pests  with  the  spirit  by  means  of  a  brush  or 
sponge. 

Genuineness  of  Seeds  {N.  Warren). — Some  seed  firms,  and  good 
ones,  too,  seek  to  protect  themselves  by  published  intimations  that  they~ 
give  no  warranty,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  the  description,  quality,, 
or  productiveness  of  seeds,  but  if  you  ordered  seed  of  Eed  Beet  and  can 
prove  it  was  Spinach  Beet,  and  can  also  produce  a  letter  from  the  vendor 
in  answer  to  yours  asking  if  he  had  sent  you  the  right  sort  as  ordered,, 
and  the  reply  was  “  Yes,  it  is  ordinary  Red  Beet  seed,”  that  would 
amount  to  a  warranty  in  law,  and  render  nugatory  any  previously  pub¬ 
lished  statements  of  the  said  vendor.  With  only  verbal  evidence  you 
would  run  a  risk  of  being  nonsuited  in  an  action,  in  which  case  you 
would  be  a  double  loser — namely,  a  loss  by  the  seeds  (assuming  your 
version  to  be  correct)  and  through  the  cost  involved  in  the  action. 

Cucumber  Roots  Diseased  {T.  TF.). — The  root  stem  is  partially 
decayed  at  the  base  and  up  the  stem  (below  ground),  the  central  part  on 
one  side  being  quite  rotten  and  extending  through  at  the  setting  on  of 
the  lower  roots,  so  that  it  would  not  be  capable  of  transmitting  sap 
from  those,  and  the  plant  must  flag  under  powerful  sun  or  strong 
light,  grow  very  little,  and  ultimately  die.  There  were  very  few  ex¬ 
crescences  on  the  roots,  no  nodosities  on  the  fibres,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
eelworm  attack,  yet  the  form  you  have  is  the  worst  root  stem  eelworm 
(Tylenchus  obtusus)  of  the  whole  family  Anguillulidse,  as  it  attacks  the 
root  stem  even  of  such  ligneous  plants  as  Bouvardia,  Gardenia,  &c., 
rendering  destruction  absolute  through  cutting  off  the  supply  of  sap,  the 
damage  not  often  being  noticed  until  remedy  is  hopeless.  It  is  a  very 
blunt  anterior-ended  animal,  but  the  tail  part  is  rather  long  and  thin, 
tapering  somewhat  sharply.  It  leads  a  free  life,  but  the  female  brings 
forth  in  the  diseased  or  infested  tissues  so  that  the  young  may  have 
nourishment.  They  can,  however,  live  in  the  soil  containing  some 
organic  matter  in  solution.  There  is  no  remedy  for  such  plants,  unless 
you  could  induce  roots  from  the  collar  by  placing  soil  there,  and  destroy 
the  eelworm  in  the  tissues.  You  may  try  a  solution  of  soluble  phenyle, 
1  gill  (quarter  pint)  to  3  gallons  of  water,  giving  a  similar  watering  with 
the  solution  as  with  ordinary  water.  The  water  should  be  soft,  about  lu 
gallon  of  the  solution  sufficing  for  a  square  yard  of  bed  of  about  1  foot 
depth.  There  does  not  seem  much  chance,  however,  of  the  planta 
recovering  if  like  the  one  sent,  it  being  too  far  gone  for  effecting  a 
remedy.  If  you  pull  up  the  plants  soak  the  soil  with  boiling  hot  water, 
and  either  char  or  scald  the  soil  before  use  in  future,  as  the  pest  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  turf  or  decaying  matter. 

Otlorhyncbus  sulcatus  ( IF  IT.  TF.). — In  reply  to  your  letter, 
which  we  sent  to  Mr.  Abbey,  he  says  be  ••  has  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  stated — namely,  the  best  way  to  prevent  attacks  of  thfr 
yrubs  is  to  capture  and  kill  the  weevils,  which  are  very  destructive  to 
Vine  leaves,  those  of  Peach  trees,  and  very  fond  of  Fern  fronds.  The 
weevils  feed  at  night,  and  must  be  sought  for  with  a  lantern,  being  very 
cautions  not  to  disturb  the  pests  until  ready  to  capture  them  on  the 
cloth  or  paper  laid  on  the  ground.  As  they  skulk  for  a  time  after 
dropping  they  are  easily  collected  and  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle  about  half  filled  with  soluble  petroleum  solution,  or  some  other 
potent  insecticide.  This  work  can  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  summer 
— say  from  April  to  July  inclusive,  as  the  weevils  work  early,  also  some¬ 
what  late,  on  plants  under  glass.  As  for  the  grubs,  which  feed  on  fleshy 
roots  in  the  soil,  having  a  particular  liking  for  Cyclamen  corms,  from 
something  like  July  to  December,  earlier  or  later,  p.ccording  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  deposition  of  eggs  by  the  females,  they  may  be  killed  by  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  oz.  to  15  gallons  of  water  ;  but  as  this 
18  a  dangerous  poison,  making  sad  work  of  the  bands  if  the  raw  material 
or  a  strong  solution  comes  upon  them,  also  corroding  metallic  vessels, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  something  that  will 
aid  the  plant  is  much  better.  Either  soluble  phenyle  or  Clibran’s 
Eucharis  mite  killer,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  50,  will  kill  the  grubs  in 
one  minute  ;  but  in  the  soil,  and  for  safety  to  most  plants,  a  strength  ©f 
1  in  100  is  sufficient.  To  make  this  strength  mix  a  large  teaspoonful 
with  a  pint  of  water,  or  one  fluid  ounce  with  2^  pints  of  water,  or  a  tea¬ 
cupful  (^  pint)  to  a  pailful  (3  gallons)  of  water.  Soft  water  is  better 
than  hard  for  either  preparation.  Supply  the  solution  in  about  the 
same  amount  as  in  ordinary  watering,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  soil.  Both  Little’s  soluble  phenyle  and  Clibran’s  Eucharis  mite 
killer  are  good  fertilisers — that  is,  they  not  only  kill  the  root  pests  of 
crops,  but  start  the  plants  into  free,  healthy  growth.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  reply  last  week  in  the  mention  of 
Lemon  oil  for  Eucharis  mite  killer.” 


OctoTier  22,  1896. 
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Green  Caere  Plnm  Trees  not  Fruiting  (.4.  8.  M.,  Bath). — Green 
Gage  Plums  like  a  calcareous  soil,. and  it  is  probable  your  trees  would  be 
j  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  lime  or  old  mortar  scraps,  forked  lightly  into 
the  surface  soil.  The  shoots  rising  through  the  ground  under  the  trees 
j  are  suckers,  which  are  frequently  troublesome  to  Plams,  owing  to  the 
predisposition  of  the  stocks  on  which  the  variety  is  grafted,  or  to  injury 
I  to  the  roots  by  digging.  Suckers  can  only  be  subdued  by  cutting  them 

j  clean  out  from  the  roots  on  which  they  originate.  Try  a  little  judicious 

root-pruning  on  one  of  the  trees  if  you  think  the  wood  growth  is  too 
strong.  Kegulate  the  branches  of  all  the  trees,  thinning  out,  not  shorten- 
ing,  so  that  air  and  sunshine  can  reach  every  part  freely  ;  in  a  word,  let 
the  sun  shine  right  through  the  trees. 

Orchard  for  Profit  QE.  L,  J.). — A  successful  grower  of  fruit  for 
sale  says  you  are  correct  about  the  Victoria  Plum.  The  fruit  has  not 
only  to  be  sold  when  ready,  but  so  many  trees  have  been  planted  of  late 
years  which  are  now  bearing,  and  whose  produce  will  continue  to 
increase,  that  it  is  advisable  to  plant  something  else.  Pears  are  some¬ 
what  uncertain,  except  in  very  favourable  localities;  in  such  Doyens d 
du  Comice  will  pay  to  plant.  Apples  are  more  reliable,  and  when  well 
grown  will  always  sell  at  good  prices.  Provided  the  ground  is  properly 
drained,  the  following  varieties  would  grow  and  produce  valuable  fruit — 
I  viz.,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  (the  best  samples  of  this  always  fetch  high 
*  prices  in  London),  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Newton  Wonder,  Cox’s  Pomona,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Golden  Spire. 
Any  or  all  of  the  above  will  sell  at  good  prices,  if  properly  grown  and 
packed. 

Ziarge  Apples  (^Inquirer).  —  A  correspondent  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Farrent,  gardener.  Lea  Castle,  has  grown  a  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum  Apple  16  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  1  lb.  10  ozs. 
It  was  gathered  from  a  tree  in  a  pot,  grown  in  the  open  air.  Our 
informant  wants  to  know  “  if  a  heavier  Apple  has  been  grown  7”  In  the 
Journal  of  Hovtic-ulture,  October  16th,  1800,  page  341,  a  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch  Apple  is  figured,  which  measured  18  inches  in  circumference. 
We  do  not  know  its  exact  weight,  but  have  heard  it  was  2  lbs.  It  was 
grown  on  a  tree  in  a  pot  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  great  show  of  fruit  in  the  London  Guildhall  during  the 
same  month.  Mr.  Salcombe  sent  us  a  few  years  ago  a  fruit  of  the  same 
variety,  grown  on  a  tree  in  the  open  ground  at  Ticehurst,  weighing 
1  lb.  10  ozs.  We  have  not  seen  a  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum  of  the 
same  weight. 

Tomato  Plant  Root  (iVh  Name), — The  roots  are  much  warted  and 
infested  with  eelworm  (Heterodera  radicicola).  The  eelworms  are  mostly 
in  the  free  state,  but  a  few  have  encysted,  and  fertilisation  in  some 
cases  has  been  effected,  but  the  females  have  not  assumed  the  pear  shape 
with  duck  head.  The  animals  appear  very  lethargic,  not  responding  in 
movement  to  the  usual  enlivening  substances,'  and  if  anything  has  been 
used  for  their  destruction  it  has  not  had  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
tissues.  But  these,  e^^en  if  the  eelworm  is  destroyed  in  the  nodosities, 
will  die  where  the  eelworm  has  been,  for  they  are  not  normal,  and  to 
some  extent  destroyed  by  eelworm  ramification  and  abstraction  of  the 
juices,  so  that  decay  will  pass  from  cell  to  cell.  You  may,  however,  get 
fresh  roots  from  the  collar  of  the  plants.  Tomatoes  pushing  roots  freely 
from  the  stem  above  ground,  and  by  watering  the  plants  with  soluble 
phenyle  as  advised  in  the  case  of  “  T.  W.”  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  recover  and  produce  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit.  We  have  had 
them  do  so  both  when  affected  with  eelworm  and  “  sleepy  disease.”  A 
free  use  of  air-slaked  lime  is  also  valuable,  but  the  thing  is  to  kill  the 
eelworm  and  get  fresh  roots  on  the  plants. 

Shortening  Vine  Rods  (TF.  D,,  N'rthjleet). — As  the  Vines  are  so 
young  we  advise  you  to  prune  them  back  to  the  lower  e.yes,  carrying  up 
a  fresh  leader  next  season.  The  eyes  below  the  leader  will  send  out  side 
shoots  which  may  produce  fruit,  stopping  them  a  joint  beyond  the 
bunches,  or  if  fruitless  at  the  seventh  leaf,  and  all  subsequent  growth  at 
one  leaf  when  it  is  an  inch  or  two  wide.  The  side  shoots  should  be  so 
originated  that  they  are  alternate  on  each  side  of  the  rod,  and  not  closer 
together  than  a  foot.  The  following  season  you  will  be  able  to  leave 
4  feet  more  length  of  rod.  originating  and  treating  the  side  shoots  in  the 
same  way,  following  on  the  same  lines  until  the  space  is  covered.  Do 
not  prune  until  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  side  shoots,  termed  laterals, 
must  be  cut  back  to  a  good  bud  close  to  the  main  stem  yearly  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  plan  described  is  known  as  spur  pruning,  and  the  main 
rods  should  not  be  less  than  2^  feet  apart.  What  is  known  as  the  long 
rod  pruning  often  answers  equally  well,  and  sometimes  better  with  Vines 
on  walls,  this  depending  on  the  production  and  ripening  of  stout  canes. 
It  is  very  simple.  Take  up  two  canes  from  each  Vine,  after  shortening 
to  B  in  your  sketch.  If  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  top  them.  After 
the  leaves  fall  cut  down  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  leave  the  other  for 
bearing.  Train  up  another  from  the  one  cut  back,  and  if  sound  and 
ripe  in  the  autumn  let  it  remain  for  bearing,  cutting  out  the  one  that 
has  borne  the  crop,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  Try  one  Vine  on  this 
method,  and  thus  ascertain  which  plan  answers  best  in  your  case. 

XTames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 


which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (^South  Tyrone). — Both  the  Apples 
are  either  Blenheim  Orange  or  seedlings  from  that  variety.  (^E,  J.). — 

1,  Beauty  of  Hants  ;  2,  possibly  a  pale  coloured  specimen  of  Lewis’ 
Incomparable.  (.7.  G.).  —  Probably  a  local  seedling  and  worthless. 
(5.  W.). — 1,  Red  Hawthornden  ;  2,  New  Bess  Pool ;  3,  Winter  Greening. 
The  Pear  is  Huyshe’s  Princess  of  Wales.  (Y.  C.). —  1,  Napoleon; 

2,  rotten,  possibly  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ;  3,  rotten,  perhaps  Duron- 
deau.  (^B.  B.). — 1,  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Beurr6 
Bose  ;  4,  Comte  de  Lamy.  The  Apple  is  Beauty  of  Kent.  (A’.  B.  R.  J.). 
— 1,  Warner’s  King ;  2,  Bramley’s  Seedling ;  3,  Lady  Henniker ; 

4.  Wormsley  Pippin  ;  5,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ;  6,  Ribston  Pippin. 
(Y.  P.). — None  of  your  Apples  is  known  to  us.  They  are  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  local  seedlings  that  never  had  any  recognised  name.  (A.  N). — 
1,  Reinette  Grise  ;  2,  Royal  Russet  ;  3,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  4,  Blenheim 
Orange  ;  6,  Hollandbury  ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins.  (William  Coohe),— 
The  Pear  is  probably  Beurr6  Hardy,  but  as  the  fruit  was  stalkless  we 
cannot  be  certain. 

uramea  of  Flants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  F ern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Aovice). — 1,  A  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  grande  that  is  well  worth 
saving  ;  2,  Cypripedium  insigne  of  no  particular  merit ;  3,  Cattleya 
labiata,  (H.  P.  C.), — 1,  Adiantum  macropbyllum  ;  2,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4,  Eccremocarpus  scaber ; 

5,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  ;  6,  dead.  (M.  A,  F.). — 1,  Aster 
amellus  beasarabicus  ;  2,  A.  densus  ;  3,  A.  acris  ;  4,  A.  Richard  Parker  ; 
5,  A.  ericoides.  (C.  S.  N.),  —  1,  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.  ;  2, 
Helianthus  rigidus ;  3,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum.  (Somerset), — 
Origanum  vulgare  humile. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  21st. 

FRUIT. 


f. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

t. 

Apples,  4  sieve . 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

Lemons,  case  .,  .. 

11 

PilbertsandOobs,perl001bs. 

25 

0 

27 

6 

Plums,  4  sieve 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines, each 

•  • 

2 

vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

Beans,  \  sieve  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel  ••  •• 

3 

Beet.  B'’d,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

•  • 

2 

Oarrota,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ,. 

1 

Caulido  wers  .dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .. 

2 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

(loleworta,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

•  • 

0 

Oucumbers, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonura,  bundle  .. 

•  • 

1 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  ,. 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  .. 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  si V..  .. 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

•  • 

0 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

«. 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

d.  s.  d. 

0  to  14 

0  0  0 

0  6  0 


d.  B.  d. 
a  to  0  6 

6  4  0 

0  3  0 

0  0  0 

0  4  0 

0  10 

0  0  0 

6  0  0 

3  0  0 

0  4  6 

0  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  4 


8.  d.  B.  d. 

Arbor  Vitaa  (various)  doz.  6  0  to  36  0 
AsterB,  dozen  pots  . .  . .  3  0  6  0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  ..  18  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  apecimen  plant  6  0  10  6 

Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz.  4  0  9  0 

„  per  plant  10  2  0 

Dracsena.various,  dozen  ..  12  0  30  0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  ..9  0  18  0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 9  0  12  0 

„  hyemalis.  per  dozen  12  0  18  0 

Buonymus,var.,  dozen  ..6  0  18  0 

Bverpreens,  in  variety, 

dozen  . 6  0  24  0 

AVBRAaB  WHOLESALE  PRIOES.— OUT 

s.  d.  B.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  3  0  to  6  0 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch  10  2  6 

Asters,  dozen  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0  4  0  9 

Oarnationa,  12  blooms  ..  0  6  2  0 

„  dozen  bunches  6  0  9  t 

Ohrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  .  30  60 

Ohrysanthemums,  dozen 
blooms  ........  10  40 

Eucharis,  dozen  ......  2  6  4  0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  ..  16  3  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . SO  6  0 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  12 

sprays,  and  per  bunch  ..0  8  10 

Lilac,  White  (French),  per 

bunch .  36  60 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  .  3  0  6  0 

.,  laiicifolium,  12  blooms  16  3  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  128pray3, 

and  per  bunch . 10  2  6 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  ..10  30 


B.  d.  B.  d. 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  ..  4  0tol8  0 


Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

7 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy ,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ., 

1 

0 

18 

0 

.,  (specimens''  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 
dozen  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . ,  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  In  vaiiety. 

8.  d.  B. 

Maidenhair  Fern, per  dozen 
bunches . 4  0  to  8 

d. 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 
bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 
blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  'uuucbet 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

,,  YeUow,  dozen  (Niels) 

3 

0 

6 

0 

, ,  Red ,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

1 

G 

,,  Safrano  (English), 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . , 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

2 

6 

4 

0^ 

Sunflowers,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms . . 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Violet  Parme,  per  bunch  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

„  (French),  per  dozen 
bunches  . .  . . 

1 

6 

• 

0 
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STEALING  AN  IDEA. 


“Stealing  an  idea?”  Yes,  we  confess  our  fault  at  once, 
and  are  not  one  bit  ashamed  of  ourselves.  When  the  idea  is 
good,  why  should  we  ?  We  give  thanks  and  acknowledgements 
where  they  are  due,  and  they  are  due  to  those  masters  of  their 
art  who  in  a  recent  Journal  have  so  carefully  analysed  the 
Rose  crop  of  this  current  year.  Is  “  crop  ”  the  proper  term  ? 
It  will  serve,  although  it  does  not  quite  read  nicely. 

Last  week  we  wrote  on  the  Potato  crop,  the  lifting  and. storing  ; 
and  as  this  week  we  see  from  various  reports  that  an  estimate  of 
the  crop  and  its  value  is  being  made,  we  think  it  advisable 
while  the  Potato  topic  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to 
give  a  summary  of  these  reports.  We  wish  to  know  now  where 
we  stand,  and  we  shall  also  hope  to  see  in  a  measure  how  this 
season  has  affected  the  several  varieties  of  this  most  useful  tuber 
In  two  adjacent  parishes  which  have  come  under  our 
immediate  notice  one  fact  is  rather  startling.  The  two  crops 
were  about  even  in  their  state  of  growth  on  the  24th  day  of 
J une.  Both  wanted  moisture.  In  the  one  case  the  parish  was 
visited  by  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm.  This  storm  was  most  local 
in  its  nature,  and  the  other  parish  did  not  get  a  drop  of  rain 
Now  for  the  result.  In  the  fiist-mentioned  case  the  Potatoes 
were  never  stopped  in  their  growth;  that  thundershower  just 
helped  them  over  the  most  critical  part  of  their  existence,  and 
•they  finished  a  good  crop  of  shapely  tubers.  In  the  other  case 
no  rain  meant  no  growth,  and  after  when  the  showers  did  come 
supertuberation  set  in,  and  the  owners  were  dismayed  to  find  what 
had  promised  to  be  a  good  crop  was  in  a  great  measure  spoilt. 

It  is  not  Place  aux  Dames,  but  we  give  the  Scotch  raiser 
the  first  word.  From  Markinch  Mr.  Findlay  writes  thus:  — 
There  is  a  very  serious  amount  of  disease  in  early  Potatoes, 
such  as  Regents,  Shaws,  and  Abundance  ;  and  although  there 
may  not  be  much  disease  among  maincrop  varieties,  such  as 
Bruce  and  Maincrop,  yet  the  crop  has  suffered  in  point  of  bulk 
and  quality  by  reason  of  the  foliage  being  swept  off  by  the  blight. 
On  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  crop  will  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.”  Fifeshire,  much  disease  amongst  Regents,  little  or 
none  among  Bruce  and  Maincrop.  Wigtonshire,  small  crop. 
Devon  is  not  a  Potato  district  par  excellence,  but  the  report 
here  (and  it  is  given  as  a  South  country  sample)  is  that  Potatoes 
have  grown  again,  thus  deterioration  in  value  follows. 

Yorkshire  says  little  or  nothing  yet.  The  Potatoes  having 
only  been  partially  dug  no  true  estimate  can  be  made.  Cheshire 
speaks  of  a  good  crop,  but  disease  very  evident,  and  in  the  face 
of  that  the  price  is  but  SOs.  per  ton.  N.  Lincolnshire,  Hebron, 
Snowdrop,  Elephant,  all  largely  diseased.  The  later  sorts  are  by 
no  means  above  suspicion,  and  second  growth  is  most  apparent. 

Herts,  the  disease  very  general,  one  grower  estimating  his 
loss  already  at  1  ton  per  acre.  Will  it  stop  there  ?  Cambridge 
is  very  low,  2  tons  of  saleable  Potatoes  to  the  acre.  This  must 
spell  ruin.  Warwickshire,  Potatoes  light,  with  exception  of 
Up  to  Date,  which  are  grand  En  passant  we  may  observe  the 
name  is  already  shortened  to  Daiites  by  the  busy  gatherers. 

Bedford,  as  reported  by  Malden  Bros.,  reads  very  badly. 
What  about  tubers  pied  three  weeks  ago,  and  now  2  bushels 
per  ton  only  sound.  Practically  not  a  field  unaffected,  and 
they  consider  that  growers  have  not  yet  realised  the  extent  of 
the  disease.  Good  Potatoes,  such  as  Cole’s  Favourite,  are 
making  75s.  per  ton.  We  might  remark  that  Cole’s  Favourite  is 
not  a  heavy  cropper,  so  it  is  well  there  is  compensation  in  price. 
Two  reports  from  Essex  are  fairly  favourable,  but  we  fancy 


Essex  is  hardly  a  representative  Potato  county.  Mid  Norfolk 
writes,  Potatoes  a  very  bad  crop.  Those  prematurely  ready 
were  secured  sound,  while  those  left  in  the  ground  are  much 
diseased.  Wisbech. — The  early  Potatoes,  such  as  Myatts, 
Snowdrops,  Hebrons,  Elephants,  badly  diseased,  in  some 
instances  quite  50  per  cent  .  Jeanie  Deans  being  nearly  all 
blighted,  while  Up  to  Date,  Findlays,  and  Bruce  have  resisted 
the  disease  remarkably  well.  Mr  Findlay  scores  again!  Just 
as  we  finish  comes  a  note  from  a  large  salesman,  and  this  is 
what  he  says,  The  disease  has  done  more  damage  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years  past,  some  districts  feeling  the 
severity  of  it  more  than  others,  and  it  has  greatly  reduced  the 
quantity  of  marketable  Potatoes.  Those  Potatoes  that  are 
sound  are  very  good  ” 

We  think  there  is  some  anxiety  among  buyers,  or  why  all 
these  letters  and  circulars  advocating  their  own  particular 
markets  F  Last  year  these  gentlemen  would  hardly  deign  to 
reply  even  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope 

We  feel  this,  that  every  day  of  continued  wet  greatly 
enhances  the  chances  of  disease,  and  we  expect  that,  when  later 
the  pies  are  opened,  there  will  be  very  few  birds  left  alive  to  sing ! 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Very  little  improvement  in  the  weather  has  to  be  chronicled,  and 
^arm  operations  are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Thrashing 
has  only  been  possible  on  one  or  two  exceptionally  fine  days,  and  then 
the  wind  was  almost  strong  enough  to  blow  the  straw  away  altogether. 
Many  farmers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  their  corn  early  and 
well  have  found  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  their  stack  roofs 
where  they  were  not  immediately  thatched,  10  to  15  qrs.  of  damaged 
grain  having  been  quite  a  common  occurrence. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Wheat  has  been  now  drilled,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  has  gone  in  well  ;  the  seed  was  sound  and  dry,  and  should 
do  well.  A  change  of  seed,  especially  for  high  land,  is  very  beneficial, 
the  best  plan  being  to  procure  2  or  3  qrs.  of  pedigree  Wheat  from  which 
to  grow  a  full  supply  of  seed  for  next  autumn.  It  will  save  some 
trouble  in  seeking  a  suitable  lot  at  the  time  wanted,  and  may  save  3s.  or 
4s.  per  quarter  in  price. 

Squarehead,  either  red  or  white  chaffed,  is  a  capital  sort  to  grow 
where  there  is  a  good  subsoil.  We  hear  of  grand  yields  of  Carter’s 
Standup  White  ;  but  it  grows  hardly  straw  enough  for  modern  needs. 

We  are  still  busy  with  the  Potatoes,  making  the  most  of  the  few 
opportunities  we  have  for  lifting.  They  are  coming  up  very  dirty,  and 
as  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  disease  we  have  to  make  the  pies  narrow. 
We  are  also  making  a  number  of  short  pies  instead  of  one  long  one. 
One  beat  spot  might  extend  to  the  whole,  so  it  is  best  not  to  have  too 
many  Potato  eggs  in  one  basket. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Potato-raising  trials  at  Leicester  were 
a  success  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  though  it  is  disappointing  to  find  the 
old  type  of  machine  still  to  the  front.  We  had  hoped  for  some  great 
advance  in  the  science  of  Potato  lifting,  but  it  seems  it  is  not  to  be  yet- 

Lambs  are  well  on  Turnips,  and  in  most  cases  healthy  ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  hear  again  of  heavy  losses  here  and  there.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
not  become  so  general  as  last  year. 

Our  earliest  Turnips  are  finished,  and  we  are  moving  on  to  those 
sown  in  mid-June.  They  appear  to  be  ripe,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  take 
them  up  and  trim  them  a  few  days  before  use ;  they  will  agree  better 
with  the  stomachs  of  the  younger  sheep. 

Mangolds  are  ready  for  pulling,  but  will  have  to  wait,  as  there  is  so 
much  other  fish  to  be  fried  first. 


MBTEOROLOGHOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


0am DBN  SqUABB,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32' 40"  N. :  Long.  0°  S'  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  tub  Day. 

d 

"S 

a 

1896. 

October. 

K  J 

Sag 

S  cJ 

a  0  J 

^  CO  05 
48  ^  a> 
03  CQ 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inch  8, 

Sunday  11 

29-735 

42-0 

39-4 

N.W. 

62-2 

45-2 

40-1 

63-4 

39-2 

— 

Monday  ..  12 

29-789 

44-8 

42  2 

N. 

49-9 

45-3 

35-0 

62-0 

29-2 

0-669 

Tuesday  ..  13 

30-163 

42  1 

39-3 

N.B. 

48-6 

50-9 

36-8 

73-3 

30-9 

0-509 

Wednesday  14 

30-252 

46-2 

45  0 

N. 

481 

67-1 

41-8 

86-1 

34-7 

0-142 

Thursday..  15 

30-116 

52-1 

51-7 

N. 

49-2 

66-4 

46-1 

58-9 

40-9 

0-093 

Friday  ..  16 

29'798 

52-9 

52-6 

N. 

50-4 

53-9 

51-7 

66-6 

49-1 

0-068 

Saturday  ..  17 

29-804 

48-7 

46-2 

N. 

50-2 

55-4 

43-9 

93-4 

37-7 

0-063 

29-961 

44-9 

45-2 

49  8 

52-0 

42*2 

72-7 

37-4 

1-534 

11th. — Overcast  and  cool  day  ;  clear  night. 

12th. — Overcast  early  ;  raluy  from  8.30  a.m.  to  7  P.M.,  and  incessant  hetvy  rain  from 
11  A  M.  to  3  P.M 

13tb. — Bright  sunshine  all  the  morning;  overcast  with  spots  of  rain  from  1  P.M.,  and 
ruin  from  4.30  P.M.  to  9  p.m. 

I4th.— Rain  till  6  A.H..  heavy  at  time) ;  sun  all  the  morning  :  rain  again  from  3  P.M. 
to  4  P.M.,  and  dull  night. 

15th. — Rainy  from  4  A.M.  to  8  A.M. ;  foggy  msrniag  ;  dull,  dam?  aRernoou  and  evening, 
nth. — Almost  ineessant  rain  or  drizzle  from  4  a.m.  to  8  P.M  ;  mwalight  night. 

I  17th.— Bright  sunshine  till  3  P.M.  followed  by  rain  and  overoisc  erening. 

A  wet  and  cold  week,  witn  slight  ground  frosts  on  two  nights  — G.  J.  Sym  1V8. 


October  29,  1896. 
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VEITOH’S 

GS2S  BULBS 

FOR  BEDDING. 


VEITCH’S  HYACINTHS. 

MIXED  OR  IN  SEPARATE  COLOURS. 

VEITCH’S  TULIPS. 

MIXED  OR  IN  NAMED  VARIETIES 

VEITCH’S  DAFFODILS. 

ALL  THE  BEST  KINDS. 

VEITCH’S  CROCUS. 

FOR  BEDS  OR  BORDERS. 


Bulbs  Carriage  Free  when  amounting  to  10s. 
and  upwards  in  value. 

For  details,  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  Post  Free 
on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FRUIT  TREES  SPEC^LITY. 


BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


THE 

DE3SERT  APPLE  LORD  Hindlip. 

COOKING  APPLE  Byford  Wondkr. 

■  DESSERT  PEaR  OONPERENCk. 

PLUM . MONARCir 

STRAWBERRY..  Royal  SOVEREIGN. 

Raspberry  ..  victoria 
CURRANT  ..  ..  Fay’s  Prolific. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  one  of  (he  most  complete  issued, 
free,  &d.  Ordinary  List  free. 

JOHN  'W^A.TKLINS, 

Pomina  Farm  Nurseries,  WITHINGTON,  HEHEFOBD. 


Also  many  other  new 
varieties  of  great 
mirit,  and  all  the 
best  of  the  new  or 
old  varieties  either 
for  market  or  own 
consumption. 


I  CARAWAY  &  CO. 

(  SPECIAL  OFFER,  ‘^CASH  WITH  ORDER.” 

(  ST-A.KrDA.R.r>  AI»F»i:.ES. 

‘  £1  lOs.  per  100.  Ail  leading  and  best  kinds,  our  selection. 
1  12  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  18s. 

12  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  20s. 
f  12  assorted  Trained  Trees  for  walls. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
and  good  varieties,  40s.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  all  named,  28  6d.  per  doz. ;  18s.  per  100. 

;  CURRANTS,  assorted  B  ack,  Red,  and  White,  23.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
I8s.  per  100. 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. ;  ICs.  per  100. 

ROSES. 

Roses,  best  named  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  35s.  per  100 ; 
*  20.S  per  50.  12,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  7s.  6d. 

12  Tea  Roses,  paokeu  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  10s.  6d. 

Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  including  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Niphetos,  and  other  varieties,  12s.  and  218.  per  doz. 

VINES,  strong  planted  cane,  4s.  each. 

ASSOBfBD  EVERGREENS,  good  plants,  4s.  to  18s.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  43.  to  9s.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  STANDARD  TREES -e.p.,  Thorns,  Limes,  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Planes,  &c.,  IBs.  per  doz. 

CX^IIVEBERS. 


Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  beat  for  covering  walls,  requires  no 
nailing.  Is.  each. 

Clematis  Jackraani,  and  other  sorts,  ISs.  per  doz. ;  our  selection. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Ivies,  in  sorts,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d. 

I\knk\klk\i  O  nn  DurCham  Down  Nurseries, 

uAKAWAY  «  uU.,  CLIFTON,  Bristol. 


ALLINGTON  PIPPIN, 

The  finest  New  Dessert  Apple  sent  out  for  30  years. 
Maidens,  5s.;  Two  Years,  7s.  6d.  each ;  larger  to  213.  each. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO.,  MAIDSTONE. 

DISTRIBUTED  XNT  NTOVBIMLBER. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

5000  Oases  op  Plants  sent  off  last  yeah  to  the  Tbadb 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  send  for  WHOLESALE  List. 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


GARDEN  &  OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES. 

25  strong  plants  for  22/6.  Distinct  varieties  such  as  have  been 
exhibited  in  such  fine  form  during  the  past  season,  including 
Bardou  Job,  Janet’s  Pride,  Copper  Austrian,  Gustave  Regis, 
Single  Yellow  Austrian,  Pepita,  Laurette  Messimy,  Crimson 
Rambler,  York  and  Lancaster,  Persian  Yellow,  Rose  de  Meaux, 
(Ssc.,  &c.,  forming  a  very  charming  collection  of  the  best  old- 
fashioned  and  garden  Roses.  New  Rose  List  post  free. 
OEO.  COOXiZKTG  &.  S O Iff S,  Y’/ie  BATH 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  29.  1896. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 


BEGONIAS 

Of  the  newest  and  most  superb  type,  including  many  rare 
varieties.  Double  and  Single,  for  Conservatory  or  Bedding. 

See  B.  R.  Davis’s  Descriptive  Oatalogub,  Free,  a  Hand¬ 
some  COLOURED  PLATE  of  Six  Double  Varieties,  with  a  Oopy 
of  Treatise  on  Cultivation,  free  for  Is. 

B.  R.  DAVIS,  NURS^IES,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


‘T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Oontainiug  all  the  best  Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotecs,  Selfs,  Fancies 
acd  Yellow  Grounds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Carnation  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years  (1883  to  1896  inclusive).  Good  strong  plants, 
his  selection,  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Seeds  from 
the  above,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

T.  X.ORX>,  TBORZST,  TOBIVIORBEN. 


ROSES, 


For  CATALOGUES  APPLY 


BENJAIVIJN  R.  CANT, 


Rose  Grower,  COLCHESTER. 


CARNATIONS  of  all  descriptions  have  now 
regained,  to  a  great  extent,  their  old  popu* 
larity.  Each  year  we  find  some  serioui  attempt 
in  their  culture  is  made  in  a  greater  number  of 
gardens,  and  when  once  the  cultural  details  are 
mastered,  both  gardeners  and  their  employers 
find  they  can  scarcely  have  too  many  of  them. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months  their 
fiowers  are  always  welcomed,  and  in  autumn  and 
winter  few  are  more  highly  prized  for  making 
sprays  and  buttonholes  than  well-grown  flowers 
of  the  so-called  tree  varieties. 

Many  sterling  sorts  have  during  recent  years 
been  added  to  this  section,  and  fortunately  the 
new  arrivals  have  the  valuable  qualities  of  winter 
flowering  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  some 
of  the  older  ones.  Any  variety  that  is  not 
naturally  floriferous  is  but  little  use  for  winter 
work,  no  matter  how  beautiful  their  blooms 
may  be,  and  they  ought,  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy,  to  be  designated  “spring-flowering 
ones.”  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  culture  the  plants  receive,  for  unless  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  early,  and  the  plants  grown 
under  the  best  conditions,  the  most  reliable 
varieties  are  not  satisfactory  till  early  spring  ; 
but  given  sturdy  vigorous  plants,  which  when 
they  are  housed  have  abundance  of  buds,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  blooms  is  assured  by  the  aid 
of  good  management.  A  mistake  often  made 
with  plants  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months  is  to  coddle  them  too  much 
when  placed  under  glass  in  the  autumn.  Carna¬ 
tions  have  perhaps  suffered  more  than  other 
plants  from  such  mistaken  notions  of  giving 
assiduous  cultural  attention. 

Daring  the  present  month  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  Carnation  houses  too  much  air 
provided  actual  frost  is  kept  out,  and  in  wet, 
cold  weather  it  is  far  better  to  maintain  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  by  keeping  a  little  heat 
constantly  in  the  hot- water  pipes  than  to  reduce 
the  ventilation  with  the  object  of  keeping  up 
a  given  temperature,  and  throughout  the  winter 
the  ventilators  ought  not  to  be  entirely  closed 
except  during  very  severe  frosts.  This  kind 
of  treatment,  however,  necessitates  damping 
between  the  plants  and  also  the  floors  of  the 
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house  occasionally.  It  is  a  detail  iu  culture  which,  if  neglected, 
paves  the  way  for  insect  pests  and  the  consequent  loss  of  vigour 
in  the  plants  infested. 

Watering  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
securing  success  in  the  culture  of  pot  plants  of  all  descriptions  ; 
but  there  are  few  which  suffer  so  much  from  careless  or  irregular 
watering  as  do  Carnations.  Overdoses  frequently  kill  them  out¬ 
right,  and  an  insufiicient  supply  so  enfeebles  them  as  to  cause 
many  of  the  huds  to  go  blind,  and  prevents  others  from  developing 
into  anything  hotter  than  “  flimsy  flowers."  Given  vigorous  plants 
in  6  or  6-inch  pots,  with  the  soil  closely  permeated  with  roots, 
more  water  is  necessary  than  many  imagine,  provided  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  as  previously 
advised  ;  under  such  conditions  a  good  waterer  will  know  at  a 
glance,  by  the  appearance  of  each  plant  and  the  surface  soil, 
whether  or  not  water  ii  required.  The  teit  of  tapping  may  be 
sometimes  required,  but  not  often  ;  indeed,  many  planta  will 
require  water  long  before  they  have  reached  that  state  of  dryness 
at  the  roots  which  is  indicated  by  the  sharp  ringing  sound  given 
out  when  the  pot  is  struck  with  the  knuckles  or  a  stick.  These 
remarks  apply  to  strong  plants  with  plenty  of  roots  ;  weaker  ones 
not  so  well  rooted  ought,  of  course,  to  get  considerably  drier  before 
being  watered. 

It  is,  I  think,  through  treating  vigorous  and  weakly  plants  alike 
that  the  greatest  errors  in  watering  occur.  Frequent  applications 
of  liquid  manure  are  of  immense  benefit  in  helping  to  develop  the 
flowers  to  their  fullest  size,  and  in  bringing  out  the  rich  colouring  ; 
but  it  must  at  all  times  be  used  in  a  greatly  dilated  state.  Draining 
from  stables  or  cowsheds  is  an  excellent  form  of  liquid  manure  ; 
a  quart  of  this  placed  in  a  3  gallon  can,  the  can  afterwards  being 
filled  with  water,  is  the  strength  at  which  I  invariably  use  it. 
Freshly  gathered  sheep  manure  placed  in  a  bag,  with  a  little  soot 
added,  the  bag  being  then  immersed  in  water,  forms  another  safe 
and  stimulating  liquid,  which  should  be  used  three  times  weekly. 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  feeding,  if  some  reliable  kind  of 
artificial  manure  is  occasionally  given  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing, 
the  best  results  may  be  anticipated.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best  varieties  to  grow — La  Vilette,  pink  and  yellow  ;  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  pink  ;  Uriah  Pike,  crimson  ;  Alegati^re, 
red  ;  Charles  I.,  fawn  yellow  ;  Coronet,  bright  scarlet ;  Duke  of 
York,  crimson  ;  F.  Tokormy  and  Juliette,  rose  ;  King  of  Scirlets, 
Lizzie  McGowan,  Lucifer,  bright  red  ;  Miss  Jolliffe,  pink  ;  and 
Mrs.  A.  Hemsley,  crimron.  I  find  it  also  an  excellent  plan  to  grow 
a  good  number  of  Marguerite  Carnations  for  winter  flowering^ 
If  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  very  fine  plants  with  quantities 
of  buds  are  obtained  by  September.  I  am  aware  that  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  time  indicated  will  often  flower 
as  early  as  July,  but  I  remove  any  very  early  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  they  show  themselves  so  as  to  secure  strong  plants  for  winter 
work,  and  in  almost  all  the  plants  we  raise  I  find  some  worthy 
of  being  grown  as  named  varieties. 

These  of  course  are  carefully  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  the 
majority  of  the  plants  receive  ruthless  treatment  from  the  knife, 
for  whenever  a  flower  with  a  few  opening  buds  around  it  is  ready 
it  is  cut  with  its  full  length  of  stem  for  arranging  in  vases.  It  is 
for  supplying  flowers  of  this  description  that  Marguerite  Carnations 
are  so  much  prized,  as  no  one  likes  to  subject  the  named  varieties 
of  winter  flowering  Carnations  to  so  severe  an  ordeal. — Carnation 
Grower. 


LICK. 

Very  pertinently,  Mr.  Editor,  you  ask  what  has  “  An  Old  Boy  ” 
to  say  upon  “A.  L  G.’s”  able  article  on  page  404?  If  I  can 
only  say  half  of  what  I  think  upon  the  “luck”  phase  of  the 
question,  I  trust  that  this  peg  which  exists  in  many  a  bothy, 
and  is  so  handy  to  bang  excuses  upon,  will  no  longer  remain,  in 
apite  of  “  A.  L.  G.’s  ”  poetical  props.  If  we  must  have  luck  in  our 
lives,  let  it,  at  least,  be  clearly  understood  what  it  is  (call  it  what 
W*  will)|  whether  it  is  that  apparently  intangible  agent  which 


places  silver  spoons  in  babies’  mouths  or  reinstates  the  gardener 
into  the  lost  position. 

Luck — good  luck  of  course — has  done  this  we  will  say,  but  it  is 
not  a  gift  showered  down  by  the  gods  upon  us  mortals  until  it  has 
been  earned  or  merited  by  direct  or  indirect  means.  The  birth¬ 
right  which  the  infant  enjoys  has  been  wrought  for,  or  fought  for, 
and  won  by  these  or  other  means  of  ascendancy  in  the  social  scale 
prior  to  its  birth.  The  gardener’s  son  rose  again  upon  his  father’s 
merits,  with  the  help  of  those  friends  whose  action  showed  the 
motive  power — viz.,  it  was  esteem  for  the  father  which  helped  the 
“  luck.” 

Take  a  dozen  of  our  so  -called  lucky  gardeners  and  measure  their 
dynamic  force  of  character — pluck,  prudence,  patience,  perseverance, 
and  a  host  of  virtues — tons  of  good  solid  material  against  this 
shadowy  substance  “luck.”  We  will,  for  present  purposes,  say 
that  “  luck  ”  was  strong  enough  to  place  them  in  position  ;  then, 
what  a  poor  weak  thing  it  is  that  it  cannot  help  them  there.  What 
is  the  life  story  of  our  self-made  men  ?  They  were,  of  course, 
prepared  for  the  opportunity  and  seized  it,  may  be  said.  Well,  I 
will  say  that  the  bulk  of  them  created  it  by  sheer  force  of 
character. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  this  stumbling-block  to  trip  up  our 
boys,  which  I  feel  it  is,  unfortunately,  able  to  do,  and  know  it 
often  does.  If  they  question  my  counsel  I  would  ask  them  to 
catch  a  specimen,  say  the  lucky  man  who  wins  the  cup  or  the  first 
position  in  a  keen  contest,  or  even  the  man  whose  “  accident  did 
in  five  minutes  what  twenty  years’  tenacity  of  purpose  failed  to  do.” 
Put  him  under  the  X  rays  and  find  out  where  the  luck  wins  or 
“  the  tenacity  of  purpose  ”  fail*. 

Respecting  “A.  L.  G.’s  ”  apostrophical  quotation,  commencing 
“  I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsel  .  .  .  ,”  I  have  only  to  say  that 
if  I  had  not  felt  so  much  I  should  have  said  less,  and  it  is  that 
fellow  feeling  which  prompted  the  “  counsel  ”  that  those  who  view 
the  world  so  fair  may  escape  from  some  at  least  of  its  delusions. 
Touching  the  other  points  of  his  disagreement  I  have  only  to  add 
that  while  respecting  his  opinion  I  hold  my  own. 

Boys,  I  would  not  trust  “  luck  ”  if  I  were  you  (and  knew  what 
I  know  now).  “In  ourselves  our  safety  lies,”  and  though  my  able 
controversialist  quotes  Addison’s  fine  lines,  “  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to 
command  success,”  tack  on  "the  ending  which  he  has  omitted, 
“  we’ll  do  more  .  .  .  we’ll  deserve  it.”  That’s  all,  Mr.  Editor 

(for  the  present).  For  Mr.  Craven  and  “  S.  Junior’s”  kindly 
appreciation  pray  squeeze  in  the  thanks  of — An  Old  Boy. 

[Yes,  and  they  must  suflice  for  others  who  have  written  letters 
of  thanks,  for  which  space  cannot  be  afforded.] 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA— ITS  DANGEROUS 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  indiscriminate  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  and  useful  greenhouse  plant  that  cannot  be  too 
well  known.  I  allude  to  the  irritation  and  itching  that  affect 
many  persons  who  handle  the  plant.  This  dangerous  feature  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  horticultural  paperi,  but  it  appears  that 
greater  publicity  is  required,  as  well  as  more  information  on  the 
subject 

Whilst  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who  can  handle  the  plants 
with  impunity,  there  are  many  others  who  are  affected  with  a  rash, 
generally  on  their  bauds  and  between  the  fingers,  that  is  exceedingly 
painful.  When  this  occurs  the  affected  parts  give  the  impression 
that  the  disease  is  eczema,  which  it  resembles.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  have  been  at  fault  when  applied  to  in  some  of  these  cases, 
and  have  in  two  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
considered  the  patient  to  be  suffering  from  eczema. 

Another  instani’e  has  recently  come  under  my  notice  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  which  I  have  beard  or  known, 
inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  forehead  and  eyes,  as  well  as  the  bands. 
The  family  doctor  was  called  in,  prescribed  for  the  patient,  but  was 
pnzzled  that  the  complaint  did  not  respond  to  his  treatment  and 
cease  to  exist.  He  then  took  bis  patient  to  a  physican,  and  the 
trio — at  least,  two  of  them — bad  a  consultation.  The  medicos 
gave  advice,  and  prescribed  remedies  ;  but  the  malady  remained 
obstinate.  The  irritation  and  suppuration  was  intermittent.  Soon 
after  apparent  recovery  it  broke  out  as  badly  as  before,  and  this 
sort  of  see- saw  went  on  for  over  two  years. 

The  cause  of  all  this  suffering  and  expense  was  Primula 
obconica,  and  the  explanation  is  this:  The  patient  ii  a  very 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardener,  and  particularly  fond  of  Primula 
obconica,  so  that  he  used  to  give  the  plants  in  his  greenhouse 
special  attention.  He  had  professional  assistance  once  a  week  in 
the  management  of  his  plants  and  greenhouses,  but  he  reserved 
these  Primulas  for  his  own  pleasure  (?).  He  has  a  habit  of 
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frequently  drawing  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  passing  it  over 
his  eyes.  This  must  have  conveyed  the  poison  from  his  hands  to 
his  face.  The  intermittent  affection  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  after  these  plants  had  been  attended  to  that  the  irritation 
re>appeared.  The  medical  treatment  he  received  was  doubtless 
beneficial,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  complete  recovery  whilst  the 
contagion  was  being  repeated  time  after  time.  Remove  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  disappear.  This  being  done  the  complaint 
ceased,  and  he  is  now  almost  recovered,  feeling  only  the  slightest 
irritation  occasionally. 

His  stock  of  Primula  obconica  was,  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
their  baneful  influence,  sent  off  “  as  a  present  ”  to  the  doctor,  who 
will  doubtless  gain  a  wrinkle  in  the  future  treatment  of  similar 
cases  that  come  under  his  treatment.  No  wonder  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  disciples  of  .Slsculapius  were  puzzled,  or  that  the 
prescribed  powders,  unguents,  pills,  and  liquids  had  apparently  lost 
their  potency.  Whilst  they  were,  no  doubt,  quietly  and  swrely 
effecting  a  cure,  their  efl&cacy  was  neutralised  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  supplies  of  the  irritant  that  caused  the  complaint. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  In  what  manner  does  this 
plant  exercise  its  baneful  influence  ?  Is  it  by  exhalation,  or  by  the 
sap  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  skin  ?  It  would  appear 
from  the  case  mentioned  above  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
latter,  which  clearly  proves  in  this  instance  that  the  result  Was 
from  the  handling  of  the  plants.  On  these  occasions  all  decaying 
and  damaged  leaves  were  broken  off  and  the  flowers  gathered. 
This  would  liberate  the  sap  in  the  broken  stems,  which  would  get 
on  the  hands  and  be  thence  conveyed  to  the  face  in  the  manner 
described.  I  have  frequently  handled  these  plants,  but  was  never 
affected  in  the  least.  A  delicate  skin  is  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  a  thick  one,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  real  cause 
of  the  complaint,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acquired.  The 
gentleman  whose  case  I  have  mentioned  has  heard  of  many 
similar  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  same  source  since  he  found  out 
the  cause  of  his,  only  a  few  weeki  ago. — J.  H.  S. 


A  RESTING  TOUR. 

A  JOKE  is  enjoyable  even  by  the  seriously  austere,  as  in  this 
case.  No,  Mr.  Magnate,  you  are  hearing  “  something  more,”  and 
my  entering  a  caveat  against  the  description  of  my  “  awfully — 
dreadfully — fearfully  interesting  ”  jottings  had  no  reference  to  an 
action  for  libel.  You  are  too  good  for  that.  Rest  calmly.  You 
had  perhaps  only  been  dreaming.  Accidents  Time  been  awful,  you 
know,  but  are  happily  rare,  and  you  have  joined  in  making  a 
railway  carriage  on  a  fast  express  one  of  the  safest  spots  on  earth. 
A  libel  1  No,  a  medal  rather,  for  your  share  in  the  splendid 
achievements  of  our  “  railway  men,”  for  which  millions  ought  to 
be  grateful.  But  cannot  you  do  a  little  more  ?  Persuade  the 
other  magnates  to  convey  plants  and  produce  to  and  from  shows  On 
the  most  favoured  terms,  exhibitors,  judges,  ofiBcials  and  reporters 
on  the  single  farq  rate  for  return  journeys,  and  so  develop  traffic  by 
making  finer  shows  to  act  with  magnet  force  in  drawing  the  million! 
to  them  (see  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  15th,  page  376). 
There’s  an  idea  for  you,  and  I  shall  not  mind  if  you  think  it 
“  awfully  ”  good.  I  had  something  more  to  say  about  railway 
magnates,  but  it  must  wait. 

After  “  Auld  Reekie  ”  changed  to  “  Fair  Edina  ”  we  had  a  plea¬ 
sant  day  in  the  city  and  surroundings,  but  before  that  an  enjoyable 
evening.  No  Scotch  mist  penetrated  Mr.  Fish’s  commodious  abode, 
but  all  was  clear  and  sparkling  there.  The  master  was  happy  with 
his  friends  and  tons  of  books  around  him  ;  the  light  of  his  home 
dispensed  hospitality  in  her  delightful  way,  and  the  veteran  Mr. 
Carmichael  fought  his  battles  o’er  again  with  all  the  zest  of  youth. 
If  he  is,  as  is  said,  an  octogenarian,  he  is  something  of  a  wonder, 
and  garilening  has  not  been  to  him  a  constitution-shattering  occupa¬ 
tion.  David  the  younger,  if  David  he  is,  sat  listening  to  the  old 
fogies,  wondering  no  doubt  what  his  future  might  be,  for  the  youth 
has  an  imagination — he  has  inherited  bis  father’s  literary  taste — is 
a  searcher  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  as  a  student  and  worker  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  it  is  hoped  that  by  diligence  in  duty  he  will 
carry  a  great  gardening  name  into  the  future,  and  adorn  the  craft 
to  which  it  is  his  hope  and  desire  that  his  life  will  be  devoted.  It 
was  to  have  bii  son  with  him,  to  guide  and  help  and  encourage, 
that  chiefly  brought  Mr.  Pish  to  Edinburgh,  for  he  could  write 
from  there  and  take  lecturing  or  judging  tours  as  well  as  from 
anywhere  else  ;  he  is  a  known  expert  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
gardening,  standing  right  in  the  front  ranks  of  P.P.  teachers,  which 
means,  gentle  reader,  the  platform  and  the  pen,  and  let  those  who 
think  themselves  accomplished  as  literary  exponents  beat  the 
veteran  in  an  essay  or  oration  on  gardening  if  they  can. 


Mr.  Carmichael  as  most,  but  not  all,  readers  of  this  Journal 
know,  was  the  Prince  of  Wales’  gardener  at  Sandringham.  Perhaps 
His  Royal  Highness’s  first  gardener.  I  did  not  ask  him — I  mean  I 
did  not  ask  Mr.  Carmichael.  He,  at  any  rate,  made  the  gardens  at 
Sandringham,  and  recounts  with  zest  the  great  interest  the  Prince 
and  Princess  took  in  the  work,  and  how  anxious  they  were  to  see  it 
done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  also  how  delighted  they  were 
when  it  was  accomplished  by  great  effort  within  the  period  desired. 
The  still  energetic  veteran  dwells  with  pride  on  the  episodes  of 
that,  to  him,  happy  time  ;  and  bis  face  glows  and  his  eyes  glisten 
as  he  tells  with  feelings  of  gratitude  of  the  many  acta  of  kindness 
of  which  he  was  the  recipient  at  Sandringham  —  pleasant  words 
and  friendly  tokens,  which  are  gracefully  tendered  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  also,  as  is  well  known,  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  to  those  who  serve  them  faithfully  and  well. 
Would  that  all  were  like  them  in  that  respect,  and  could  appreciate 
the  great  truth,  and  act  in  accordance  with  it,  as  all  may,  that  it 
is  truly  noble  to  be  kind.”  _ 

Some  time  after  leaving  Sandringham,  Mr.  Carmichael  found 
his  way  to  the  West  of  England,  and  as  an  expert  in  growing 
Heaths  and  hardwooded  plants  generally  (an  art  in  which  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  now  masters),  established  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Tugwell 
a  fine  collection.  The  work  was  quietly  done, and  the  outer  world 
knew  little  of  it  for  awhile.  The  time  had  not  come  ;  but  as  the 
date  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  great  show  at  Bath  in 
1873  approached  came  the  floating  of  a  rumour  of  the  existence  of 
a  dark  horse  somewhere.  The  dark  horse  came,  winning  prizes  and 
a  silver  cup.  This  was  one  of  the  great  days  of  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
life,  and  time  has  not  effaced  it  from  bis  memory.  In  spare  moments 
during  his  working  career  he  found  recreation  in  hybridising,  and 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  his  successes  was  the  raising  of  the 
bright  floriferous  miniature  Azaleas,  the  result  of  crossing 
A.  amoena  with  varieties  of  A.  indica.  When  these  were  first 
exhibited  in  1878  they  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  certificate 
was  promptly  granted  to  one  of  a  bright  magenta  colour  that  bore 
its  raiser’s  name. 


The  time  eventually  coming  for  Mr.  Carmichael’s  retirement, 
the  desire  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuit  became  active.  He 
longed  to  cross  something,  but  he  had  no  glass  or  tender  plants  ; 
but  he  had  Strawberries.  Then  occurred  a  noteworthy  synchronism, 
for  Mr.  Teitch  and  himself  operated  with  the  same  varieties  and 
presumably  at  the  same  time,  for  the  results  were  forthcoming  the 
same  season — the  very  last  Strawberry  season,  the  Chelsea  firm 
exhibiting  the  bold  rich  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Mr.  Carmichael 
following  with  his  Royal  varieties.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
similar  in  appearance,  as  might  be  expected,  as  the  parentage  was 
the  same  in  both  cases — British  Queen  and  Waterloo. 


The  first  named  variety  was  deservedly  certificated,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  desiring  to  have  the  others  grown  in  the  South  for  fully 
developing  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  They  8  re  worth  testing  in 
many  gardens,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  vigour  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plants.  We  had  a  peep  over  the  high-boarded 
fence  of  Mr.  Carmichael’s  garden,  though  in  the  absence  of  the 
master.  It  is  a  veritable  garden  of  Strawberries,  being  apparently 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  thousands  of  sturdy  young  plants 
of  the  varieties,  which,  after  being  tested  at  Sandringham,  were  by 
special  permission  invested  with  the  distinguished  names  they  bear, 
and  plants  are  now  growing  in  Royal  and  other  gardens  in  this  and 
other  countries.  If  the  raiser  could  have  his  way  he  would  have 
all  admirers  of  the  popular  Prince  and  gracious  Princess  signify 
the  same  in  the  unusual  manner  of  trying  a  few  of  these  Straw¬ 
berries  in  their  gardens,  as  he  knows  very  well  his  stock  would  then 
soon  be  scarce.  Shrewd  old  veteran  !  May  he  live  to  gather 
many  crops.  _ 

If,  after  the  clear  day’s  view  of  Edinburgh  and  its  subnrbs' 
while  the  thick  wet  fog  of  the  preceding  day  seemed  as  if  still 
clinging  to  us,  a  request  had  been  made  for  an  embodiment  of 
impressions  in  a  sentence  it  would  have  been  something  in  this 
wise — a  city  of  “  Drizzle  and  Golden  Elders.”  Tbe  drizzle  of  one 
day  enshrouded  all  and  everything,  the  Golden  Elders  on  the  next 
met  us  wherever  anything  would  grow.  The  experienced  city 
gardener,  Mr.  McLeod,  no  doubt  well  knew  what  be  was  doing  in 
planting  these  bright-hued  deciduous  shrubs  on  the  banks  and  braes 
so  freely  ;  also  what  is  much  less  common  in  growing  them  in  tubs 
and  vases.  Fancy,  Golden  Elders  in  vases!  Yet  there  they  are 
in  the  centre  of  Edinburgh  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Waverley 
Market,  this  being  only  one  step  above  the  level  of  Princess  Street. 
An  attractive  garden  it  is,  with  its  extensive  asphalte  promenade 
between  flower  beds  and  Imrders,  pleasingly  furnished,  relieved  by 
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namerous  vMes  and  isolated  specimen  plants.  The  specimen 
plants  consist  largely  of  Golden  Elders,  which  are  prominent  also 
in  many  vases.  There  is  this  to  be  said  aboat  them — they  are 
inexpensive,  hardy,  involve  little  trouble  ;  seem  as  happy  in  town 
as  in  country,  and  they  are  bright.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  s^ 
what  may  be  regarded  as  common  things  thrifty  than  rarities,  as  if 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  in  positions  where  they  cannot 
thrive  ;  and  sure  it  is  that  many  a  square  in  London  could  be  made 
far  more  cheerful  than  is  the  case  now  by  the  jadicious  disposal  of 
Golden  Elders,  properly  tended  in  washing,  watering,  and  pinching 
for  keeping  them  in  the  best  condition. 


“What !  pinching  Golden  Elders?”  Yes,  pinching  them  ;  and 
in  no  other  way  can  they  be  made  to  shine  so  brightly  as  by 
nipping  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  summer.  Then  do  they  present 
clean  fleecy  masses  of  gold  instead  of  a  sickly  yellowish  green. 
This  is  Mr.  Molyneux’s  simple  method  at  Swanmore  when  he  wants 
the  shrubs  to  appear  at  their  best,  associated  with  purple  Hazel, 
and  as  is  also  done  in  some  continental  gardens.  Whoever  may 
have  two  of  the  shrubs  growing  together  in  their  gardens,  and  will 
pinch  out  the  green  tips  of  one  of  them  when  the  growths  have 
elongated  sufficiently  next  summer,  will  see  the  effect  in  a  moment, 
and  he  will  then  very  likely  set  to  work  pinching  the  other.  By 
winter  pruning  into  the  shape  appropriate  to  the  position ,  followed 
by  a  little  summer  maiiipulation,  these  too  often  wild,  gaunt,  and 
dingy  Elders  can  be  made  quite  ornamental.  All  this  has  come 
from  observing  Mr.  McLeod’s  simple  method  of  decorating 
Edinburgh.  It  will  not  be  very  interesting  to  my  magnate,  I  fear, 
while  the  sub-scribe  will  begin  to  wish  he  had  not  penned  his 
“  awful  ”  little  note  on  page  398  last  week. 


Now  we  leave  the  famous  city,  and  cross  that  great  monument 
of  engineering  skill  the  Forth  Bridge,  but  to  appreciate  its  stupen¬ 
dous  character  it  is  necessary  to  be  under  it  and  not  on  it.  One 
result  of  it  has  been  such  an  increase  in  traffic  that  the  Waverley 
Station  became  quite  inadequate,  and  a  new  and  larger  one  is  being 
built  over  the  same  site,  and  beyond  it,  while  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  trains  are  kept  running  all  the  time — a  spectacle  of  order 
a,mid  Oonfusion  that  makes  the  mere  tourist  think  what  clever  men 
these  railway  people  are.  Safe  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  “  king¬ 
dom  of  Fife,”  in  quest  of  what  cannot  be  elsewhere  seen — the  first 
Deodars  (Cedrus  Daodara)  that  were  raised  in  Great  Britain — 
namely,  at  Melville  House,  long  the  home  of  the  Earls  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  but  the  estate  no  longer  goes  with  the  title,  having 
passed  in  direct  lineage  to  the  granddaughter  of  the  last  Earl  who 
possessed  it,  the  title  to  a  collateral  branch.  The  present  owner  of 
Melville,  a  young  lady,  takes  up  her  residence  very  shortly,  the 
mansion  having  for  some  years  been  occupied  by  Mrs.  Brown 
Douglas,  a  niece  of  the  introducer  of  the  Deodars,  the  Hon.  William 
Leslie  Melville.  _ 

The  North  British  Kailway  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  runs  on 
the  margin  of  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  thus,  with 
the  sea  on  the  right  and  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  left,  the  route 
in  summer  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  chief  centre  of  population  on 
the  way  is  Kirkcaldy — the  “  Lang  Toon”  it  is  called,  and  it  merits 
the  appellation.  There  appear  to  be  miles  of  it;  but  really  other 
“  toons  ”  have  spread  till  they  touch  each  other  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  great  trade  in  linoleums  and  other  fabrics  of  that  nature, 
of  which  Kirkcaldy  is  the  seat  and  centre.  In  time  Ladybank  is 
reached  and,  after  a  change,  Collessie.  Knowing  the  innate  kindness 
of  the  family  we  did  not  expect,  though  could  not  be  surprised  to 
find,  Mrs.  Brown- Douglas’  carriage  waiting,  and  we  were  soon  at 
stately  Melville,  a  huge  pile  that  has  stood  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  have  blown  there  through  two  centuries,  and  still  appears 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  An  inspection  of  the  family  portraits 
and  of  the  state  rooms  with  their  tapestries  and  superb  needlework 
hangings,  a  glance  at  the  splendid  avenue,  a  rest,  then  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  search  for  the  Deodars. 


The  seeds  from  which  the  trees  were  raised  were  brought  from 
the  Himalayas  in  1831  and  sown  in  the  open  garden.  There  are 
only  three  or  four  of  the  originals  left,  and  the  first  of  them  was 
found  in  the  garden  of  the  manse- — a  timber  tree,  the  graceful 
habit  and  contour  of  youth  having  long  since  departed  ;  in  fact  it 
almost  exactly  answers  to  the  description  given  in  Mr.  Veitch’s 
fine  work  on  the  Coniferae,  from  Lawson’s  “  Pinetum  Britanicum  ” 
as  follows  : — “  In  its  maturity  the  branches  of  the  Deodars  spread 
out  in  horizontal  expansions,  rising  flight  above  flight  in  successive 
steps  into  a  rounded  or  slightly  flattened  top.  The  slightest  trace 
of  decay  is  seldom  seen  in  its  trunk  and  the  tree,  except  when 
growing  in  very  exposed  situations,  never  puts  on  the  depressed 


tabulated  character  of  the  Oedar  of  Lebanon.”  That  is  very  mnch 
the  character  of  the  original  Deodars  at  Melville,  now  over  sixty 
years  old.  They  are  not  nearly  so  tall  as  some  others  that  are 
younger,  at  Drupmore,  for  instance,  as  they  have  not  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees,  and  may  be  about  60  feet  high,  but  the  sturdy 
trunks  are  perfectly  sound.  _ 

The  little  manse  garden  told  us  clearly  enough  that  it  was 
cherished  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Brnnton.  Such  splendid  beds  of 
Begonias  had  not  been  seen  in  the  south  during  the  hot  dry 
summer,  while  what  might  have  been  vegetable  quarters  were 
cropped  with  almost  all  kinds  of  border  flowers,  growing  and 
flowering  so  freely,  as  if  each  one  had  happened  to  find  the  exact 
place  best  suited  to  its  requirements.  The  greenhouse  was  crowded 
with  plants,  just  as  are  the  greenhouses  of  amateurs  who  love 
them,  and  the  Flame  Flower  (Tropseolum  speciosum)  was  sparkling 
on  the  wall  of  the  manse.  Altogether  a  delightful  little  garden 
and  unique,  as  the  only  one  in  Britain  containing  a  “  first”  Deodar, 
the  others  at  Melville  growing  in  the  park. 


The  park  with  its  grand  trees,  and  especially  the  splendid 
avenue,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  Melville.  The 
trees — Beeches — were  probably  planted  when  the  mansion  was 
erected.  There  are  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  drive,  the 
nearest  row  being  18  yards  from  the  margin,  so  that  there  is  a 
broad  stretch  of  grass  between  the  trees  and  road.  The  Beeches 
are  stately  specimens,  with  grand  trunks  and  rich  green  leaves,  the 
general  effect  reminding  of  the  celebrated  “  Long  Walk  ”  at 
Windsor,  though  the  trees  there  are  Elms.  There  are  good  but 
not  extensive  gardens  at  Melville,  and  the  Apple  crop  in  bulk  and 
quality  of  fruit  was  wonderful,  but  the  most  noteworthy  trees 
were  Gooseberries  trained  fan  shape,  the  branches  reaching  the  top 
of  a  14  feet  wall  and  having  a  spread  of  about  20  feet.  The 
branches  are  quite  straight,  thinly  disposed,  and  have  borne 
abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the  gardener,  has 
occupied  his  position  for  forty  years,  and  throughout  that  long 
period  the  gardens  have  been  noted  for  their  cleanliness  and  the 
good  cultivation  that  has  been  practised  in  them.  He  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  man  and  much  respected,  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  having 
been  in  striving  to  do  bis  duty.  After  a  night’s  rest,  and  with 
thanks  to  all  who  contributed  in  making  the  call  so  pleasant,  we 
journeyed  vid  Perth  from  fine  old  Melville  to  beautiful  Keir. 


No,  Mr.  Sub,  with  every  desire  to  oblige,  1  cannot  add  “  to  be 
continued  next  week.”  I  am  too  old  to  make  promises  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  fulfil.  A  phrenologist  once  told  me  that  my 
bump  of  caution  was  largely  developed  ;  yet  as  language  was  not 
low,  and  self-esteem  high,  he  thought  there  might  be  some  danger 
in  my  acting  rashly  in  just  one  thing,  and  I  was  to  guard  against  it 
—  namely,  writing  to  the  press.  Of  rashness  there  has  been  enough, 
and  caution  now  restrains  the  pen  from  saying  more  than  this — 
to  be  continued  some  time  if  health  and  space  permit,  by — 
The  Scribe. 


ROOT  EELWORM. 

Mb.  Abbbv  does  me  the  honour  to  say  that  be  cannot  make  “  head 
or  tail  ”  of  my  communication,  which,  I  take  it,  is  a  confession  of 
inability  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  remedy  which  he  advocates.  In 
my  opinion  the  nodosities  on  the  French  Beans  were  caused  by  eelworms, 
and,  if  it  will  help  Mr.  Abbey  in  any  way,  I  may  state  that  the  solution 
employed  as  a  preventive  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  soluble  phenyle  to  a 
gallon  of  water. — J.  Shalpobd. 


In  reference  to  the  immersion  of  plants  in  solutions  “  W.  D.”  and 
myself  are  told  that  everybody  knows  that  applying  solutions  to  the 
soil  to  be  two  different  things  ;  then  Mr.  Abbey  proceeds  to  “  clear  up  ” 
this  question  by  telling  us  at  the  end  of  his  clearing  up  paragraph 
that  there  is  actually  no  difference  between  them,  and  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  I  cannot  understand  it. 

I  asked  for  a  record  of  the  beneficial  resnlts  of  a  trial  of  the  advised 
remedies,  and  am  told  I  expect  miracles.  We  are  given  a  full  list  of 
these  remedies,  and  the  various  strengths  at  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
Cannot  we  then  use  them  and  state  the  facts  ?  Would  Mr.  Abbey  object 
to  their  statement  if  they  were  favourable  to  himself  7  May  I  suggest 
that  his  method  of  treating  those  who  wish  to  give  his  prescriptions  a 
fair  trial  is  not  very  encouraging?  Beal  searchers  for  truth  like  to 
have  facts  recorded  whatever  they  may  be, 

I  should  like  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  is 
more  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Abbey  has  given  us  many  good  things  in 
these  pages,  and  I  trust  he  may  long  continue  to  do  so ;  I  also  sincerely 
hops  his  investigations  may  lead  to  ultimate  success,  then  I  for  one 
shall  not  begrudge  his  wearing  the  whole  of  the  laurels ;  I  shall  be 
well  satisfied  with  courteous  treatment. — By-the-Sea. 


October  80,  1896. 
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LANGLEY  IN  189G. 

The  Langley  of  the  present  year  ia,  as  most  British  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  know,  a  different  place  to  what  it  was  somewhere  near  a 
score  of  years  ago,  for  then  it  was  in  its  early  infancy  as  a  home  of 
fruit,  whereas  now  it  has  ripened  into  a  perfect  manhood.  There  may 
all  fruit  trees  be  seen  of  every  conceivable  form  and  in  numbers  that 
are  nothing  short  of  astounding.  As  the  business  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  has  extendedjyear  by  year  it  has  become  necessary  to 
grow  larger  numbers  of  this  and  that  plant  or  tree,  and  so  perforce  the 
acreage  has  steadily  increased  until  now  going  on  to  100  acres  of  ground 

are  under  cultivation.  The  term  culti¬ 
vation  is  no  idle  one  as  applied  in  this 
relation,  for  the  ground  is  tilled  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  which  means  that 
all  the  food  it  contains  is  ready  for 
appropriation  by  the  crops.  Nowhere 
is  ground  kept  cleaner  or  better  worked 
than  that  utilised  by  Mr.  Morle  for  fruit, 
and  that  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Scott 
for  flowering  plants  at  the  Langley 
nurseries. 

Not  that  the  efforts  towards  the 
well-being  of  the  stock  are  confined  to 
the  mechanical  working  of  the  soil,  im¬ 
portant  though  that  is,  for  food  in  the 
form  of  the  best  stable  manure  is  added 
in  such  quantities  as  insure  an  ample 
supply  for  the  sustenance  of  the  various 
crops.  This  is  done  systematically,  as 
is  everything  at  Langley,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  staple  of  the 
ground,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  Eoses.  Of  these  latter  the  stock  is 
exceedingly  large,  and  the  growths  made  prove  how  congenial  is  the 
soil  and  the  treatment  the  plants  receive.  The  many  beds  of  flowers, 
both  annual  and  perennial,  were  in  admirable  condition  when  inspected 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and,  striking  as  they  appeared  from  the  railway,  they 
were  no  whit  less  so  under  a  closer  and  more  critical  examination. 
Such  an  inspection  reveals  how  pure  is  the  colour  developed,  and  how 
surprisingly  true  are  the  stocks  of  seeds,  evidence  of  the  care  that  is 
devoted  to  this  section  of  the  firm  by  those  more  particularly  interested 
in  it.  From  the  train  this  might  be  thought  the  most  attractive  feature 
in  the  nursery,  but  most  visitors  once  within  the  gates  would  devote  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  available  amongst  the  fruit  trees. 

Before  giving  more  detailed  attention  to  this  department,  however, 
we  would  spend  a  moment  with  the  renowned  Mr.  Saden — renowned 
now  not  only  for  the  superb  Orchids  resulting  from  his  labours,  but  also 
for  the  Strawberry  Veitch’s  Perfection,  that  promises  to  safely  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  firm  it  bears.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Seden’s  crossing, 
and  its  merits  were  told,  and  an  illustration  given  of  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  under  date  of  July  16th.  There  are  other  fruits  and  flowers 
on  which  the  impress  of  the  master  hand  is  apparent,  but  of  these  no 
mention  can  be  made  in  these  notes  save  to  add  that  only  those  that 
prove  in  every  way  worthy  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  horticultural  world.  Within  the  houses  the  work  of  renovation  in 
the  form  of  painting  and  glazing  was  in  full  swing  at  the  time  of  the 
visit,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  completion  of  a  new  span-roofed 
structure  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  plants.  Whether  Messrs. 
J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  the  builders,  the  firm,  or  its  grower  were  the  designers 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the ‘best  houses  for  its 
purpose  we  have  seen,  for  every  detail  that  could  affect  the  plants 
has  been  thought  out  to  insure  a  perfect  structure.  The  plants  certainly 
appreciate  it  if  their  splendid  condition  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

As  there  are  thousands  of  standards,  bashes,  pyramids,  with  every 
conceivable  form  of  trained  trees  to  be  looked  at,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  begin,  and  so  vast  is  the  subject,  so  wide  the  range,  that  it  will 
be  even  more  hard  to  find  a  finish.  To  do  justice  to  the  methods  of 
growing  an  article  would  need  to  be  written  on  each  form,  which  with 
details  of  the  pruning  and  training  given  in  full  would  form  a  useful 
work  on  fruit  culture,  but  the  exigencies  of  space  and  time  forbid  it 
now,  and  allow  only  of  a  cursory  glance  and  reference  to  some  of  the 
most  important  types. 

Bush  fruits,  comprising  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries,  are 
accorded  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  occupy  a  considerable  amount 
of  ground.  Though,  of  course,  the  large  majority  are  grown  on  the 
ordinary  bush  principle,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  Currants  arid 
Gooseberries  that  are  now  trained  in  various  forms.  Cordons  and  double 
cordons  have  long  been  popular,  while  gridirons  are  in  fair  demand  for 
particular  positions.  Possibly  the  latest  shape  for  Gooseberries  is  that 
of  a  cup,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  spines  on  the  branches,  the  system 
has  much  to  commend  it,  especially  as  they  present  a  really  pleasing 
appearance.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  the  leading  varieties  find 
a  place,  besides  many  that  are  not  generally  known.  An  acquisition” to 
the  list  of  dessert  Gooseberries  is  Langley  Beauty,  which  is  depicted  in 
the  woodcut  fig.  74.  The  flavour  of  this  variety  is  superb,  while  the 
appearance  and  size  of  the  fruits  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  thus 
it  won  the  first-class  certificate  that  was  awarded  on  July  28th. 

Turning  to  the  larger  fruits  the  same  profusion  of  forms  in  training 
is  apparent,  and  it  may  be  added  the  same  excellent  health  is  manifest. 
The  growths  on  the  stone  fruits  are  splendid,  and  the  trained  trees  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  could  not  be  surpassed .  The  utmost 


care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  work,  with  the  result  that  every  tree 
besides  being  well  furnished  with  the  best  wood  is  evenly  balanced. 
Of  these  trained  trees  of  course  many  thousands  are  done  at  Soutbfields, 
Fulham,  and  they  are  worthy  a  journey  to  see,  for  they  afford  an 
object  lesson  in  training  such  as  coAld  not  be  otherwise  than  of  advantage 
to  everyone  interested  in  fruit  growing  under  glass  and  on  walls.  Trees 
may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  the  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  varieties.  As  these,  no  matter  of  what  size,  are  constantly  being 
moved,  the  roots  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  insure  safe 
transplantation. 

Plums  and  Cherries  as  standards  and  half-standards  are  numerous, 
and  it  is  plain  to  see  how  thoroughly  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  suited  to  their  requirements.  There  is  an  enormous  call  for 
these  every  year,  and  it  is  extending  season  by  season.  The  strong, 
clean,  straight  stems,  and  the  even  shapely  heads,  are  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  firm.  The  conditions  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  case  of  the  Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  the  numbers  are 
of  necessity  infinitely  larger.  Drift  after  drift  is  occupied  with  trees, 
not  packed  closely  together,  but  planted  so  as  to  allow  adequate  space 
for  development.  At  the  same  time  ground  is  too  limited  and  valuable 
to  permit  of  its  being  wasted  by  standing  empty  longer  than  is  needful. 

In  the  growing  of  standard  trees  of  any  sort  the  desirability  of  having 
a  clear,  upright  stem  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  to  be  certain 
of  this  staking  is  very  frequently  resorted  to.  At  Langley  such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case,  it  being  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find 
a  tree  staked.  Kveiy  endeavour  is  usgd  to  secure  a  proper  stem  without 
having  to  have  recourse  to  staking,  and  results  are  crowned  with  a 


PIG.  75, — APPLE  PRAISE  D’HOPFINGEN. 


wonderful  degree  of  success,  as  anyone  may  see  who  cares  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  nursery. 

Trained  trees  of  these  two  most  popular  of  hardy  fruits  are  observ¬ 
able  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  surprised  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  the 
smallest  specimens  will  carry.  In  a  quarter  of  small  trained  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippins  were  some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  variety 
we  have  seen  this  season,  while  one  or  two  sorts — Margil  for  instance— 
were  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  almost  totally  out  of  character.  In 
all  alike  the  shape  was  excellent,  while  in  many  the'colour  was  superb. 
The  wood  and  spurs  are  all  clean,  splendidly  built  up,  and  entirely  "of 
that  stamp  that  so  eloquently  bespeaks  fruitfulness,  for  there  are  no 
signs  of  groBsness  or  sappiness  to  be  found  throughout. 

But  for  precocity  in  fruit  bearing  the  premier  place  must  be  accorded 
to  the  pyramid  and  bush  trees,  of  which  thousands  only  a  matter  of  2  feet 
high  have  this  season  produced  fruits  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard. 
Of  course  some  varieties  are  freer  than  others,  but  all  bear  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.  Speaking  of  these  trees  reminds  of  the  basket  of 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  and  which  were  taken  from  these  little  trees.  The  specimens 
were  admittedly  the  best  of  this  variety  in  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
exhibition.  The  shape  and  colouration  were  superb. 

As  almost  every  known  variety  is  cultivated  in  greater  or  lesser 
numbers  of  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  give  a  complete  list,  and  besides  such  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  As  this  is  the  case  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  name 
varieties  of  any,  save  to  call  attention  to  the  Apple  shown  in  the  reduced 
illustration  (fig.  75).  This  is  a  French  variety  named  Fraise  d’Hofflngen, 
which  by  reason  of  its  several  good  qualities  is  sure  to  be  accorded  a 
large  share  of  popularity  when  it  becomes  known.  In  size  it  is  rather 
of  above  the  medium,  its  outline  being  regular,  though  it  hag  angles  on 
its  sides,  but  not  very  perceptible.  The  colour  is  pale  yellowish  green 
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on  the  ihaded  sides,  and  pure  strawberry  on  the  side  next  the  son.  As 
the  fruits  are  so  handsome,  the  tree  such  a  splendid  cropper,  and  the 
fruit  will  keep  until  April,  this  variety  will  prove  excellent,  both  for 
private  and  market  purposes. 

We  mast  now  draw  to  a  close,  bat  not  before  a  word  of  congratula¬ 
tion  has  been  tendered  to  all  at  Laagley  for  the  remarkable  freedom 
from  insect  pests  that  characterise  the  trees,  special  attention  being 
given  to  that  important  matter  at  Langley. — Sceftatoe. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

{Continued  from  page  392.) 

It  may  be  thought,  from  being  yet  occupied  with  the  start, 
that  we  are  a  long  time  tuning  our  pipes,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  future  discord,  and  it  is  here  the  keynote  to  character  is 
struck.  As  previously  noted,  some  young  men  find  themselves 
suddenly  placed  upon  a  high  pedestal  in  the  gardening  world,  not 
attaining  it  by  the  graduated  steps  of  one  or  more  intermediate 
positions.  This,  at  this  age,  will  appear  to  be  the  desideratum,  but 
appearances  are  too  often  deceptive.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
fortunate  ones  are  jumped  up  under  false  pretences  ;  such  could 
not  be,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  to  some  extent  ill- 
balanced  in  the  critical  position,  being  weighted  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  abilities  which  warrant  the  elevation,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
deficient  in  that  philosophy  of  life  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
make  or  mar  a  man.  Still  we  cannot  pick  and  choose  ;  if  we  could 
doubtless  all  would  be  royal,  or  at  least  ducal  gardeners. 

There  are  some,  many  indeed,  who  somehow  feel  that  they 
have  missed  their  mark  at  the  first  shot,  and  are  relegated  to  a 
position  inferior  to  their  real  or  supposed  merits.  From  years  of 
observation  I  now  conclude  that  these  rear  rank  situations  afford  a 
kind  of  drilling  which  the  higher  positions  do  not,  and  that  this  is 
the  time  to  take  it.  “  This  is  all  nonsense  ”  you  will  say.  Well, 
one  who  has  tried  both  agrees  with  me.  From  both  he  has  received 
such  teachings  as  each  are  able  to  give  ;  but,  mark  the  sequel,  to 
him  the  wrong  end  came  first,  and  he  felt  in  the  position  of  a  child 
who  swallows  his  cake  first — not  keeping  it  for  a  final  honne  louche. 
Felt,  I  say  ;  that  was  the  resultant  feeling  for  years.  Not  so  now, 
he  is  thankful  to  say,  for  there  is  a  higher  sterner  school  of  the 
philosophy  of  life  to  which  there  is  no  admission  without  stooping. 
Perhaps  I  am  carrying  you  to  far — too  high,  but  I  want  you  to 
take  broad,  comprehensive  views  of  life  ;  to  grasp  now  such  things 
as  alone,  under  some  conditions  of  life,  make  it  worth  living. 

We  will  now  turn  to  one  of  those  more  practical  matters  which 
is  nearer  and  clearer  to  view ;  it  is  the  relations  of  a  head  gardener 
with  his  men,  and  boys  too,  for  we  can  no  more  leave  the  bothy 
out  of  these  papers  than  could  Dickens’  Mr.  Dick  keep  King 
Charles’  head  out  of  his  literary  efforts  ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
the  young  fellows  are  very  apt  to  criticise  us — old  boys,  who  are  set 
in  authority  over  them .  It  is  a  most  excellent  way  to  begin  as  you 
mean  to  go  on,  provided  that  the  beginning  is  good,  for  a 
vacillating  policy  is  of  all  policies  the  worst.  There  is  here,  as 
there  is  in  most  things,  a  happy  medium,  which  keeps  error  on 
either  side  at  a  safe  distance.  Of  the  three  courses  pursued,  and 
depicted  here  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  we  will  call  this  the  middle 
road,  but  leave  it  till  the  last,  for  a  pleasant  ending  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  I  must  here  digress  by  saying  that  my  several  types  of 
travellers  are  not  snapshots  of  latter-day  life,  as  I  am  still 
exhuming  and  dissecting  the  past,  hence  not  being  vivisection  there 
are  no  feelings  to  be  sacrificed  ;  also  let  it  be  understood  that 
anything  which  has  been  said,  or  will  be  said,  must,  if  occasion 
appears  to  require  it,  be  taken  with  that  grain  of  salt — “  present 
company  excepted.” 

Taking  first  what  may  bo  termed  the  high  road,  we  see  our 
“  head,”  allegorically,  so  high,  so  self-important,  as  to  be  far  and 
away  removed  from  the  “  hands  ”  he  is  practically  dependent  on  to 
put  his  ideas  into  shape  and  form.  His  young  men  have  no 
sympathy  or  counsel  from  him,  nor  do  they  seek  it,  and  the  old 
ones  under  his  autocratic  eye  perform  their  tasks  in  snllen  silence, 
taking  neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in  their  tasks.  The  days  drag 
out  their  weary  length  under  highly  charged  electric  conditions, 
occasionally  discharging  in  abuse  and  invective  from  one  quarter, 
finding  responsive  grumblings  low  and  deep  from  the  other.  The 
visible  sign  of  these  conditions  is  “  sacking,”  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Descending  to  the  lower  road  our  “  head  ”  is,  of  course,  the 
antitype  of  his  pompous  brother.  He  not  only  appears  to  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  his  subordinates,  but  anxious  that  no 
doubt  should  remain  of  its  being  so.  Here  there  are  more  masters 
than  men,  and,  probably,  the  youngest  lad  in  the  garden  thinks  he 
is  as  good  a  man,  if  not  better,  than  his  master  ;  all  arising  from 
that  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt.  “  Extreme  cases,”  you 
will  say  ;  they  are,  I  admit,  but  well  within  the  bounds  of  my 
experience,  for  as  a  boy  I  served  under  these  types  in  succession. 


For  the  first,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Hard,  I  felt  nothing  but  fear  ; 
for  the  other,  Mr.  Easy,  nothing  but  contempt.  So  far  as  their 
gardening  qualifications  went  there  was  nothing  wanting,  but  in 
their  management  of  men  there  was  everything  to  be  desired. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  that  middle  course  where  these  errors 
are  avoided.  Here  the  “  hands  ”  cheerfully  respond  to  the  “  head,” 
always  understanding  his  status  without  the  continual  verbal 
reminder  that  he  is  possessed  of  it.  In  his  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  dignified  demeanour  they  feel  secure,  and  whilst  acknowledging 
him  to  be  their  master  they  feel  not  less  that  he  is  their  friend. 
From  his  authority  there  is  no  appeal,  and  where  Justice  rules  none 
is  required.  In  this  phase  of  the  gardener’s  path  of  duty,  compre¬ 
hending  as  it  does  a  trinity  of  obligations — viz.,  those  whom  he 
serves,  those  who  serve  him,  with  his  duty  to  himself — I  may 
repeat  there  is  no  appeal ;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  where  sole 
control  of  the  “  hands  ”  is  given  to  the  “head.”  This,  I  think,  is 
as  it  should  be  ;  consequently  a  man  thus  placed  in  aathority  should 
feel,  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  point,  that  “  great  gifts  involve 
great  responsibilities.” 

The  wisdom  of  not  forming  hasty  conclusions  upon  any  subject 
is  obvious.  Upon  questions  of  work  thoroughly  sift  the  matter 
in  your  own  mind  in  order  to  evolve  and  fix  upon  the  best 
method  of  proceeding  with  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  phase  of 
work,  however  trifling,  that  is  not  amenable  to  various  ways  of 
performing  it,  one  only  of  which  can  be  the  best,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  gratifications  of  the  new  position  to  have  this  power 
of  selection  and  to  exercise  it  at  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  in  every  possible  way.  It  may  be  that  economy  of 
time,  of  material,  or  of  physical  force  are  factors  claiming  due 
regard,  and  in  this  case  it  is  especially  essential,  but  in  all  cases 
when  aiming  at  perfection  nothing  is  too  trifling  to  be  disregarded. 

A  small  unpretentious  notebook  is  of  the  greatest  service  ;  this, 
with  a  spring  tape  measure  and  a  botanical  lens,  are  admirable 
pocket  companions.  The  man  of  method  is  easily  known  by 
everything  under  his  care  bearing  the  impress  of  law  and 
order,  and  last,  not  least,  he  himself  is  the  embodiment  of  it,  hence 
we  see  those  model  gardens,  irrespective  of  size,  where  all  goes  on 
like  clockwork.  Confusion  is  never  apparent,  nor  conld  it  be  where 
none  exists.  I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  excuses  made  and  laid 
upon  that  scapegoat  of  the  garden,  the  weather,  if  analysed  would 
simply  resolve  themselves  into  self-accusations,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  set  aside  as  no  excuse  at  all,  for  where  there  is  no  need  of 
an  excuse  it  has  no  right  of  being.  Seldom,  indeed  do  our  leading 
men  make  excuses,  though  they  may  often  have  to  state  facts. 

Blessed  with  health,  and  strength,  and  energy,  although  pro¬ 
bably  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  that  law  as  exemplified  by 
the  time  bell,  the  habit  of  early  rising  appears  to  be  so  indispens¬ 
able  to  success  that  it  will  not  be  hastily  set  aside  ;  if  it  is,  the 
ill-effects  will  be  quickly  shown,  though  the  cause  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  moral  force  of  example  is  a  potent  factor,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  not  a  few  other  considerations  which  are  obvious.  In 
one  garden,  although  we  of  the  bothy  were  busy  enough  before 
breakfast  with  our  duties,  the  outside  portion  of  the  staff  used  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  “  the  gaffer  ”  seldom  troubling 
them  before  breakfast ;  but  the  way  he  “  troubled”  them  after  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  up  lost  time  left  them  little  cause  for  this 
elation.  What  admirable  examples  are  afforded  of  success  in  life 
by  our  aged  statesmen,  our  veteran  soldiers,  with  their  remarkable 
mental  endowments  quickening,  barning  brighter  and  brighter  till 
they  set  undimmed  in  a  halo  of  glory,  from  the  observance  of  this 
and  similar  simple  rules.  Young  subjects  of  bothydom  (it  cannot 
be  helped  if  I  am  back  there  again),  and  whom  I  now  thank  for 
many  kindly  expressions.  Do  not  mind  what  people  say  about  the 
“  midnight  oil.”  It  is  an  over-praised  luxury  ;  too  expensive 
when  you  have  the  early  sunbeams  for  nothing. — An  Old  Boy. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


A  GERMAN  FRUIT  SCHOOL. 

Fruit  culture,  I  should  say,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  Rhine 
valley.  Every  available  spot  is  cultivated.  The  rocks  are  terraced, 
and  the  Yines  seem  almost  to  grow  out  of  them,  and  in  ascending 
the  hills  they  appear  to  be  pushing  back  the  natural  vegetation  to 
the  very  summit  and  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
mountain  side.  When  the  train  shot  out  of  the  valley  and  turned 
east  to  Frankfort  we  left  the  Rhine,  but  not  the  vineyards.  They 
kept  us  company  for  many  a  mile  aHer  that,  and  then  gave  place 
to  orchards  in  which  small  fruit,  especially  Currants,  are  grown. 
When  I  saw  them  they  were  in  a  dirty  condition,  rank  grass  being 
abundant  everywhere.  These  Currants  are  sent  to  Rotterdam  and 
shipped  to  England.  As  usual  on  the  Continent,  they  are  conveyed 
by  fast  trains,  and  the  freight  is  low.  In  the  gardens  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Hamburgh  Currants  are  also  grown,  but  not.  extensively. 
Some  of  them  are  sent  to  Hull.  The  distance  is  ,173  miles,  the 
passage  takes  twenty-eight  hours,  and  the  freight  is  only  19a. 
per  ton. 

I  came  to  Frankfort  to  get  information  about  the  Government 
Fruit  Dep6t.  It  was  established  about  three  years  ago,  and  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  fruit  growers  of  Germany.  They 
send  samples  of  their  fruit ;  these  are  shown  to  fruit  dealers.  A 
bargain  is  struck  if  the  parties,  through  the  medium  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  can  fix  a  price,  and  the  fruit  delivered.  Thii  is  done  free  of 
charge,  and  entirely  with  the  object  of  developing  the  trade.  So 
far  it  has  been  appreciated  by  seller  and  buyer  alike,  and  has  met 
with  entire  success.  Other  depots  are  to  be  started,  if,  in  fact,  they 
have  not  already  been  established,  in  different  centres  throughout 
the  Fatherland. 

Geisenheim  is  in  the  midst  of  vineyards.  Standing  on  the  brae 
behind  the  village  you  have  a  fine  northern  view,  and  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  the  hills  are  covered  with  Vines.  It  is  on  this  brae  that 
the  College  is  built.  There  are  many  schools  for  the  study  of 
fruit  culture  in  Germany,  but  this  is  the  most  important.  It  was 
established  twenty.four  years  ago.  The  grounds  extend  to  74  acres, 
most  of  which  are  planted  with  Vines,  though  the  fruit,  flower, 
and  vegetable  gardens  are  extensive.  The  buildings  are  large  and 
well  furnished.  In  the  laboratory  I  saw  a  lecturer  working  like  a 
slave  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  surrounded  by  those  innumerable 
bottles  and  pipes  and  globes  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
chemist,  but  which  almost  more  than  anything  else  are  dark 
with  mystery  to  me.  I  was  more  at  home  in  the  botanical  room, 
with  its  wax  models  of  fruit  of  every  kind  and  colour,  and  its 
specimens  of  plants  dying  and  dead,  victims  of  germs.  But 
perhaps  I  was  most  at  home  in  the  little  jam  manufactory,  with 
its  tiny  pans,  and  fruit-drying  and  peeling  machines.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  model  of  neatness  and  perfection  ;  while  the  wine 
manufactory  seems  to  have  every  appliance  necessary  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  transform  the  luscious  Grape  into  Rhenish  wine. 

The  importance  of  this  and  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
country  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  State  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  shows  conclusively  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  the  development  of  the  frait  trade  ;  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  work  is  carried  on  goes  a  good  way  to  explain, 
when  applied  to  other  industries,  why  the  Germans  are  shooting 
ahead  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Students  come  to  this  College,  not  only  from  the  remotest  part 
of  the  German  Empire,  but  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  three  students  from  Australia,  one  from 
France,  and  four  from  Russia.  Before  entering  the  College  they 
must  hare  a  University  education.  The  necessity  for  this  will  be 
at  once  seen  when  I  tell  you  that  the  subjects  include  chemistry, 
botany,  anatomy,  physiology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  besides  such  subjects  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flpwers, 
and  vegetables,  the  preservation  and  packing  of  fruit,  and  the 
manufacture  of  jam,  jelly,  and  wine,  land  surveying,  soil  cultiva¬ 
tion,  landscape  gardening,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 

•  A  full  course  of  study  takes  two  years,  and  the  probable  cost  is 
about  £30  per  year,  which  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
expense  of  a  University  training  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  take  all  the  subjects,  and  selection  is  made  according  to  the 
aim  of  the  student,  and  the  period  of  training  it  in 
consequence  reduced.  For  instance,  just  now  there  are  twenty- 
three  student#  entered  for  one  year  only.  Besides  there  are 
seventeen  studying  fruit  and  Vine  cultivation,  and  twelve  studying 
fruit  culture.  Some  of  these  students  settle  down  on  the  Rhine,  and 
others  go  to  Italy  or  California  and  begin  the  practical  work  of  life. 

The  school  is  run  on  popular  lines,  and  short  courses  of  lectures 
are  given  on  such  subjects  as  cultivating,  packing,  and  drying  fruit, 
the  manufacture  of  jam  and  wine,  and  any  other  subject  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  cannot  undergo  a  full  course  of  training. 
These  short  periods  of  tuition  are  invaluable  to  the  gardeners  and 
fruit  grower#  of  Germany,  and  they  seem  to  be  taken  advantage 
of.  When  leaving  the  College  I  saw  about  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
some  of  them  pretty  well  up  in  years,  who  had  come  to  undergo  a 
short  pe’^iod  of  training. 

The  Germans  go  to  the  foundation  of  things,  and  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  their  ideas  of  fruit  culture  are  far  ahead  of  our  own. 
But  they  are  as  practical  as  they  are  theoretical.  At  this  College 
theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand.  The  working  day  begins 
at  6.30.  Lectures  are  given  then  and  during  the  forenoon.  After 
dinner  the  students  rough  it  out  in  the  gardens  and  fields  pretty 
much  as  labourers  do,  thus  receiving  an  education  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  which  cannot  be  bought  or  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  The  evening  is  devoted  to  transcribing  notes,  and  those  of 
the  students  who  stay  within  the  College  grounds  must  retire  at  ten. 
Sunday  is  the  only  day  they  have  to  themselves,  in  which  there 
is  no  work  done. — Commissioner  (in  the  “  Dundee  Advertiser  ”). 


Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerous 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Oct.  28 -h  and  29th.— Kent  County,— F.  Fox,  The  Gardens,  The 
Cedars,  Lee,  SE. 

„  30ch  and  Slat.— Battersea.— J.  0.  Langrish,  167,  Elsley  Road, 
Battersea,  S.W, 

„  .SOth, — Exmouth — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Nurseryman,  Exmouth. 

Nov.  8rd,  4th,  5th  and  Gth. — NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
(Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster).  —  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

,,  4th  and  3th. — LOWESTOPT. — J.  Guild  Ling,  Lowestoft. 

„  4ch  and  5th. — Wolverhampton.- J.  H.  Wheeler,  Glen  Bank, 
Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton. 

„  4th  and  5th. — Ascot  and  Sunninghill. — Lieut.-Col.  Needham, 
The  Geen,  Ascot. 

„  dth  and  5th.— Bromley  and  District. — W.  Weeirs,  29,  Widmore 
Road,  Bromley. 

„  5th  and  6th.— Windsor  and  Eton. — H.  Finch,  Bank  House, 
Eton. 

„  6ch  and  7th. — Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District. — 
Chas.  Hewitt,  7,  Sandiway  Road,  Altrincham. 

„  10th  and  11th.— Huddersfield  and  District  —J.  Bell,  Marsh, 
Huddersfield. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Brighton. — The  Secretary,  87,  Western  Road, 
Brighton. 

„  10th  and  11th.— Kingston  and  Surbiton.  —  E.  H.  Doulit, 
"  Ortner,”  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

„  10th  and  11th.— WEST  op  England.— Charles  Wilson,  4,  North 
Hill,  Plymouth. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Ipswich. — H.  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street, 
Ipswich. 

„  11th  and  12th.— County  Borough  of  Hanley.— J.  and  A  Kent, 
Hanley  Park,  Hanley. 

„  11th  and  12th.— Northamptonshire.— The  Secretary,  2,  Primrose 
Hill,  Northampton. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Liverpool. — W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Street, 
Liverpool. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Rugby. — W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Hull. — Messrs.  Edw.  Harland  and  James  Dixon, 
Manor  Street,  Hull. 

nth  and  12th.— BIRMINGHAM.- J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Harborne,  Birmingham. 

„  12ch  and  13ch. — GLASGOW. — Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow. 

„  12th  and  13th.— Bury  St.  Edmunds,— Geo.  A.  Manning,  19, 
Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

„  12th  and  13th, — Winchester. — C.  Shenton,  Westgate  Chambers, 
Winchester. 

,,  13ch  and  14th. — Derby. — H.  J.  Bell,  Normanton  Road,  Derby. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Wellingborough.— H,  Tilley,  53,  Knox  Road. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Bradford  and  District,— Juo.  Collier,  5, 
Shipley  Fields  Road,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

„  13 :h  and  14th, — Sheffield. — W.  Houseley,  177,  Ceme'ery  Road, 
ShefiSeld. 

„  17th  and  18th,— Birkenhead  and  Wirral  — W.  Bassett,  23, 
Grove  Road,  Rock  Ferry. 

,,  18th  and  19th. —  BRISTOL.  —  Edwin  G.  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

„  18th  and  19th. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun  , 
Cross  House  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

„  18th,  19th  and  20th. — York. — J.  Lazenby,  13,  Feasegate,  York. 

„  19th  and  20th.— Leamington,  Warwick  and  District.— The 
Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Leamington  Spa. 

„  20th  and  21st. — Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Juni^  Fern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 

„  20th  and  21st. — Bolton. — James  Hicks,  Markland  Hill  Lane, 
Heaton,  Bolton. 

„  24th  and  25th.— Leeds  Paxton  SociETY.—James  Campbell,  The 
Gardens,  Methley  Park,  Leeds, 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  at  the  Roval 
Aquarium  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  October,  when  Mr,  T.  Bevan  occui.  ed 
the  chair.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  numerous 
exhibits,  the  principal  collections  coming  from  Messrs.  Jones,  Calvat, 
Godfrey,  and  Wells.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Chrysanthemums. 

Itena  ihiZa.— One  of  the  old  type  of  incurved ,  but  not  large.  The  colour 
is  silvery  white,  tinted  rosy  mauve,  being  paler  in  the  centre.  Shown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Pride  of  Exmouth.— A  large  Japanese  with  very  long  drooping 
florets,  which  are  narrow  and  twisted  ;  colour  white,  slightly  tinted. 
This  was  staged  by  Mr.  Godfrey. 

JiJ.  Iloste. — Also  a  Japanese,  a  big  coarse  flower,  with  rather  broad 
florets ;  colour  white,  streaked  purple.  This  came  from  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Pride  of  Madford,—An  Australian  novelty  with  a  reputation.  It  is 
a  very  massive  incurved  Japanese,  with  broad  grooved  florets  and  the 
colour  a  deep  velvety  rosy  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  pink  reverse.  Sent 
by  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

There  were  many  other  varieties,  some  of  great  promise.  Nelson,  a 
Japanese  incurved,  colour  golden  orange  bronze,  a  sport  from  Madame 
Ed.  Rey,  and  Marjory  Kinder,  a  yellow  Japanese  the  Committee  wished 
to  see  again.  Etoile  Polaire,  M.  Geo.  Biron,  and  Miss  Muriel  Goschen 
were  attractive.  Antoinette,  a  white  Japanese  of  M.  Ernest  Calvat’s, 
was  commended. 

Others  of  merit  may  be  just  briefly  mentioned,  as  they  will  probably 
be  seen  again  during  the  season — viz.,  M.  Gerard,  Japanese  incurved, 
colour  silvery  pink  ;  Vicar  of  Exmouth,  a  very  bright  purple  amaranth 
Japanese  ;  Warrior,  a  Japanese,  deep  carmine  orange  ;  M.  Benj.  Giroud, 
a  crimson  Japanese ;  Frank  Ashman,  pale  yellow. 


A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton’a  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  B.  Wynne.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  proceedings 
evidently  excited  the  greatest  possible  interest  among  those  present,  the 
Society’s  forthcoming  Jubilee  gathering  being  the  mainstay  of  the 
evening.  Preliminary  and  ordinary  routine  work  were  soon  disposed  of, 
and  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  started  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  who, 
as  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  made  a  somewhat  lengthy  report  in 
reference  to  the  interest  the  Jubilee  gathering  is  exciting  abroad.  A 
communication  was  read  from  the  Christchurch  (N  Z.)  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  announcing  that  that  Society  would  be  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  M.  M.  Blyth,  who  would 
be  able  to  give  a  very  authentic  account  of  Chrysanthemum  cultivation 
in  that  colony.  Another  communication  was  read  from  the  Cambridge 
(N.Z )  Society,  with  a  guinea  for  the  special  Jubilee  Fund.  The 
Secretary  adds  at  this  end  of  the  globe  great  things  are  expected  from 
the  Jubilee  meetings,  and  the  reports  thereof  are  eagerly  waited  for. 

The  Secretary  of  the  French  N.C.S.,  who  has  given  publicity  to  the 
English  Society’s  Jubilee  circular  in  their  new  publication,  “  Le  Chrys- 
anthZime,”  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  three  great  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Societies  of  America,  France,  and  England  being  brought  into 
close  connection  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  requested  his  name  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  members,  so  that  the  union  might  be  still  closer.  Mr. 
Rivoire’s  name  was  therefore  included  in  the  list.  A  further  item  of 
interest  in  the  foreign  department  was  the  reading  of  the  letter 
announcing  the  offer  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  gold 
medal  for  competition,  already  alluded  to  in  these  columns  last  week. 

Mr,  Payne  then,  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Catalogue  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  briefly  reviewed 
some  of  the  more  important  alterations.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded 
that  the  thirty  experts  who  sent  in  returns  from  which  the  work  has 
been  compiled,  should  receive  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  assistance, 
and  that  each  should  also  be  presented  with  a  copy. 

Before  concluding  Mr.  Payne  said  that  he  and  several  other  members 
of  the  Society  hoped  about  the  middle  of  November  to  make  a  short  tour 
round  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  leading 
exhibitions  and  growers  there.  It  was  resolved  that  any  members  findiug 
it  convenient  to  accompany  him  should  form  an  official  delegation  to 
such  foreign  shows  as  they  might  visit. 

Mr.  Dean  submitted  a  draft  financial  statement,  showing  income 
received  to  date,  but  regretted  that  the  special  Jubilee  fund  was  still 
somewhat  under  the  amount  required.  He  felt  sure  that  if  it  were  only 
more  widely  known  that  the  N.C.S.  really  wanted  a  little  more  money 
to  insure  the  absolute  success  of  the  great  historic  gathering  there  were 
many  people  who  would  only  too  readily  subscribe. 

The  report  of  the  Jubilee  Sub-committee  was  next  proceeded  with, 
aad  related  principally  to  the  details  of  the  grand  banquet  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  M^tropole  on  the  evening  of  November  the  3rd,  when  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  will  preside,  and  be  supported  by,  it  is  hoped,  a  large 
number  of  influential  gentlemen  connected  in  various  ways  with  the 
Society. 

The  members  of  the  Catalogue  Revision  Committee  were  each 
awarded  a  Jubilee  medal  for  their  valuable  services  in  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  the  new  edition.  A  large  number  of  new  members  was 
elected,  bringing  up  the  total  to  870,  which  before  the  season  is  over  it 
is  hoped  to  see  reach  the  total  of  1000,  a  fitting  and  gratifying  end  to  the 
Committee’s  exertions  for  the  year.  The  Launceston  Chrysanthemum 
and  Fruit  Society  were  admitted  in  aflfiliation. 


French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  new  Society  was 
held  at  Lyons  on  the  21st  October.  In  view  of  the  approaching  Congress 
at  Bourges  the  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Five  certificates  were 
awarded,  but  our  correspondent  has  not  given  us  section  or  description. 
They  were  to  the  following  : — N.C.S.  Jubilee  (Calvat),  A.  Verlot 
(Calvat),  Lucille  Matthieu  de  la  Drome  (Reydellet),  Madame  Fleur  de 
Lix  (Crozy).  Eight  other  varieties  the  Committee  wished  to  see 
again. — P. 

“Le  Chrysantheme.’’ 

The  second  number  of  this  new  publication,  the  official  organ  of  the 
French  N.C.S.,  is  just  to  hand.  It  contains  a  programme  of  the  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Bourges  on  the  7th  November,  and  a  list  of  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  there.  Reports  of  the  Society’s  meetings  are  given,  a  list  of 
donations  to  the  Society’s  library,  and  several  short  articles  relating  to 
the  popular  flower  from  different  points  of  view.  At  the  Congress  on 
the  7th  November  we  notice,  among  other  items,  that  the  subject  of 
classification  is  to  be  considered,  and  that  such  cultural  terms  as  crown 
bud,  terminal  bud,  &c.,  are  to  be  defined.  Remedies  for  maladies  and 
parasites  will  also  claim  attention.  — P, 

At  Chiswick. 

A  VERY  good  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  has  been  grown,  and 
very  well  grown  too,  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  this  year.  They  comprise 
most  of  the  best  modern  varieties,  also  some  new  ones  from  Mr.  Jones, 
as  well  as  several  seedlings  from  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside.  Most  of  the  plants 
have  been  grown  on  the  single  stem  system  for  large  blooms,  while  some 
have  been  cut  down,  and  there  are  also  some  fine  bushes  or  conservatory 
plants,  the  stems  not  depressed  in  training. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  are  arranged  in  the  Fig  house,  which  they 
will  shortly  render  gay,  few  of  the  blooms  there  being  developed.  The 
earliest  plants  are  in  the  wire  tension  house  erected  by  Mr.  Board,  and 
it  is  as  “  light  as  day  ’’  inside,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  likes  it  as  well  for 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn  as  for  Tomatoes  in  the  summer.  In 
this  house  are  many  excellent  blooms,  but  only  a  few  of  the  newer 
varieties  need  be  noted. 

The  finest  incurved  is  Mrs.  James  Murray.  This  is  a  true  incurved 
with  rounded  florets.  The  plant  is  evidently  free,  and  the  blooms  large 
and  well  formed ;  colour  pinkish  lilac.  This  variety  is  likely  to 
become  popular.  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  is  a  fine  Japanese  with  long 
drooping  curled  florets,  chestnut  colour  tipped  with  gold.  Globe  d’Or 
is  a  large  incurved  bloom,  but  the  florets  are  somewhat  pointed  ;  colour 
old  gold.  Mrs.  C.  Orchard  was  not  fully  developed,  but  its  clear 
primrose  colour  was  very  charming,  and  the  variety  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  promise.  Magnificent  blooms  of  Bda  Prass  were  noticeable, 
and  Avalanche  among  others  was  well  represented. 

The  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Whilst  the  Executive  of  this  comparatively  old  Society  is  busy 
preparing  for  the  twentieth  of  its  exhibitions  so  near  at  hand,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  next  year  the  Society  celebrates 
its  majority.  For  that  reason  there  can  be  no  harm  in  suggesting  thus 
early  that  some  special  effort  be  put  forth  then  to  create  a  show  of  much 
more  than  usual  interest.  When,  as  at  Kingston,  shows  and  schedules 
get  into  a  stiff  formal  rut,  one  show  is  practically  a  repetition  of  another. 
The  N.C.S.  will,  in  celebration  of  its  jubilee,  make  a  very  bold  and 
popular  bid  for  public  patronage  and  favour  this  year.  If  the  Kingston 
Executive  would  do  something  on  the  same  lines  next  year  the  gain  in 
popularity  would  be  great. — A.  D. 

/  I 

Timing  Mdllb,  Therese  Rey. 

I  have  three  plants  of  Mdlle.  T.  Rey.  Last  year  I  failed  to  flower 
the  variety  by  the  20th  of  November,  and  it  is  the  same  this  year.  One 
was  stopped  the  middle  of  April,  the  other  allowed  ^^'grow  naturally, 
and  unable  “  to  take  ’’  any  of  their  buds  beforu 'the  first  week  in 
September,  the  consequence  is  that  all  are  too  late,  and  the  flowers  will 
be  small  and  inferior.  The  cuttings  were  inserted  in  the  early  part  of 
December.  How  much  artificial  manure  would  be  required  to  grow 
400  plants  for  exhibition  besides  farmyard  drainings  ? — Reader. 

[A  leading  cultivator  says  you  were  just  one  month  too  late  in 
stopping  the  plants,  consequently  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  form 
their  buds  early  enough.  The  second  crown  after  the  pinching  produces 
the  best  blooms.  The  present,  however,  has  not  been  a  good  season  for 
this  Japanese,  the  extremely  dry  weather  contracted  the  sap  vessels 
rather  too  much.  In  the  best  condition  the  buds  never  look  large  and 
full  in  their  early  stages  like  other  sorts.  It  is,  however,  surprising 
what  magnificent  blooms  develop  from  such  small  and  unlikely  looking 
buds,  therefore  do  not  despair  yet  of  having  some  respectable  blooms  ■, 

cwt.  of  Thomson’s  or  other  approved  manure  would  be  sufficient  to 
cultivate  really  well  the  number  of  plants  you  name  in  addition  to  the 
farmyard  drainings,  and  of  course  some  animal  manure  in  suitable 
condition  to  mix  with  the  potting  soil.] 

Chrysanthemum  Medusae. 

As  an  early  flowering  decorative  variety  this  deserves  recognition. 
The  blooms  are  small,  freely  produced  in  clusters  on  stout  stalks,  and  of 
a  pleasing  colour — a  mixture  of  terra  cotta  and  old  gold.  During  the 
month  of  October  a  number  of  plants  of  this  would  prove  extremely 
useful,  and  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  before  the  regular  November 
varieties  are  in  flower. — G. 
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Chrysanthemum  Major  Bonaffon. 

I  SHALL  be  surprised  if  “  Plymouth  ”  does  not  write  this  week  to 
the  Journal  saying  he  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  when  noting  this  variety 
m  Messrs.  Drover’s  collection  as  belonging  to  the  Japanese  section. 
1  think  he  not  only  grows  but  shows  it  as  an  incurved  variety. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Calvat’s  Australian  Gold. 

In  the  notice  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Trent  Park  (page  395)  it  is 
questioned  whether  this  variety  will  justify  itself  in  all  that  is  expected 
of  it.  I  am  certain  that  this  variety  will  take  premier  place  among  the 
yellows,  nothing  can  compare  with  it.  Equal  in  size  to  Madame  Carnot, 
and  something  of  the  same  form,  but  the  colour  is  a  charming  canary 
yellow  ;  plant  of  medium  height,  and  one  of  the  easiest  and  healthiest 
growers  in  existence.  The  American  Modesto  I  consider  the  best  of 
rich  golden  yellows  that  has  yet  been  introduced.— W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Pride  op  Madfobd. 

Hr.  Molyneux,  in  giving  a  list  of  October  varieties,  describes 
this  variety  as  rich  rosy  amaranth.  As  I  had  it  two  years  ago  it  was  a 
dull  blood  red,  or  duller  than  that,  and  was  immediately  discarded,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  variety  certificated  last  season  as 
Pride  of  Madford  (see  page  418)  was  no  other  than  Beauty  of  Teignmonth, 
which  a  fortnight  later  was  also  certificated.— W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Collected  Notes  on  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  North. 

As  we  gradually  draw  nearer  the  exhibition  season  the  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  buds  increases.  As  my  notes  are  gathered  from 
personal  observations,  and  from  reliable  reports  of  growers  and  exhibitors 
spread  all  over  the  broad-acred  shire  and  beyond,  it  is  gratifying  to 
chronicle  the  hopeful  tone  prevailing.  When  this  is  supported  by  the 
reports  already  published  of  other  districts  the  impressions  are  being 
confirmed  that  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms  at  the  coming  shows 
will  at  least  be  equal  to  that  of  former  yearsi 


High  colour,  which  usually  accompanies  other  good  qualities  of  the 
bloom,  is  this  year  especially  noticeable  in  both  buds  developing  and 
flowers  expanded.  Taking  into  consideration  the  important  function 
which  light  is  supposed  to  perform  in  the  development  of  colour,  the 
results  this  season  clearly  indicate  that  other  important  factors  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  bearing  upon  this  interesting  question.  Probably 
the  peculiarities  of  temperature,  incidental  to  the  present  season,  may 
give  the  key  to  the  problem  why  the  colour  of  blooms  developed  from 
the  second  crown  and  terminal  buds  is  so  much  superior  to  that  resulting 
from  the  blooms  from  earlier  buds. 


Midway  between  Doncaster  and  Pontefract  lies  a  typical  tract  of 
Yorkshire  scenery  arable,  pastoral,  and  woodland,  hill  and  valley  in 
bold  undulations  all  blended  together  in  pleasing  proportions.  The 
substantial  homes  of  the  landed  gentry  scattered  over  the  pleasant 
land,  within  neighbourly  distance,  each  with  its  gardens  and  gardeners, 
and  as  a  natural  sequence  its  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  rain  and  showers  between,  an  afternoon  was  pleasantly 
spent,  and  found  too  short  to  do  justice  to  all  the  best  of  them. 


The  first  place  visited  was  Emsall  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Jones.  There  we  found  200  exceedingly  well  cultivated  plants.  Time 
after  time  at  the  Leeds,  Pontefract,  and  Barnsley  shows  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
gardener,  has  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  grower,  especially  of  the 
incurved  section,  which  again  this  year  show  promise  of  no  falling  off 
in  quality.  Madame  Darrier,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Baron  Hirsch,  Robt. 
Petfield,  Cbas.  Curtis,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  R.  C.  Kingston  are  promising  very 
fine.  In  this  category  may  also  be  included  all  the  Princess  of  Wales 
sections  and  those  of  the  Queen  type.  The  best  Japs  include  Mdlle. 
ThSrcse  Rey,  Dorothy  Shea,  Rose  Wynne,  Madame  Carnot,  Louise,  Eva 
Knowles,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s),  Duchess  of  Wellington,  H.  Jacotot  fils. 
Commandant  Blussett,  Wm.  Tricker,  and  Mrs.  Harman  Payne. 

At  a  little  over  a  mile  distance  from  Emsall  Lodge  is  situated 
Badsworth,  the  seat  of  R.  H.  Jones,  Esq.  The  glass  department  is  well 
appointed,  as  are  the  gardens  throughout.  We  found  Mr.  Finlay,  the 
able  gardener,  note-book  in  hand,  amongst  the  Chrysanthemums,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  roomy  early  vinery,  the  collection  indicating  good 
cultivation.  Some  fine  buds  of  Robert  Owen  (the  plants  having  been 
stopped  the  first  week  in  May)  at  once  commanded  attention,  and  Com¬ 
mandant  Blussett  was  also  remarkable  for  high  colour,  breadth  of  floret, 
and  depth  of  bloom.  Other  promising  flowers  among  the  Japs  were 
Robert  Flowerday,  Wm.  Seward,  E.  Molyneux,  Duchess  of  .Wellington, 
Rose  Wynne,  President  Borel,  Amos  Perry,  and  Florence  Davis. 


Our  next  call  was  at  Ackworth  Moor  House,  the  seat  of  Charles 
Simpson,  Esq.,  where  we  found  Mr.  T.  Ketchell,  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
fights,  inspecting  his  own  “  gallant  six  hundred,”  and  no  doubt  speculating 
on  the  chances  of  success  wherever  the  venue  might  be  laid.  Whether  it 
may  at  York  or  Leeds  or  elsewhere  his  Queens  and  Princesses  will  be 
in  evidence,  both  sections  being  remarkably  good.  The  other  promising 
incurveds  include  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Globe  d’Or, 
Chas.  Curtis,  and  D.  B.  Crane.  The  Japanese  are  represented  by  promising 
buds  of  Robt.  Owen,  Robt.  Flowerday,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  International,  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  and 
a  wonderfully  fine  bloom  of  Mutual  Friend,  the  continual  evidence  of 
this  fine  variety  stamping  it  as  one  of  the  best. 


As  previously  stated,  to  those  I  am  unable  to  visit  personally  I  have 
addressed  Inquiries  re  the  prospects  of  the  season  to  growers  covering  a 
wide  area,  resulting  in  many  most  courteous  replies  and  hospitable 
invitations.  Mr.  Jas.  Folkard,  Sand  Hutton  Gardens,  writes  “that  a 
severe  hailstorm  in  July  made  sad  havoc  of  his  plants  when  making 
their  last  growth.  Buds  secured  at  the  usual  time  are  looking  promising, 
though  opening  slowly.  Amongst  the  newer  Japs  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lech4  must  take  the  first  place ;  its  dwarf  habit,  thick  leathery  leaves 
withstood  the  hailstorm  better  than  any  other  variety,  and  its  blooms  are 
now  expanding  freely.  H.  Jacotot  fils,  Madame  B.  Capitant,  Inter¬ 
national,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre,  Chas.  Lawton,  and  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s) 
are  most  promising ;  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Madame  Carnot  were 
cut  to  pieces,  the  latter  especially,  having  very  tender  foliage,  whilst 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  is  very  late.  Incurveds,  J.  Fulford,  Wm.  Tunnington, 
J.  Agate,  and  Globe  d’Or  are  looking  well.  R.  Petfield  and  its  sport 
G.  Haigh  are  very  late.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  other  collections  1 
think  incurveds  will  be  an  improvement  on  last  year,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Japanese  varieties  should  not  develop  up  to  average 
form.” 


Mr.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park,  whose  plants  are  grown  mostly  in  the 
natural  bush  form  for  decorative  purposes  writes  : — “  Owing  to  the 
continued  wet  and  sunless  weather  for  the  last  two  months  our  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  later  and  not  so  good  as  in  previous  years.  Only  the 
very  early  varieties  are  yet  in  bloom.  1  hear  that  damping  is  somewhat 
prevalent  amongst  the  growers  in  this  district.  My  old  friend  Mr.  Croft 
of  Oxton  Hall  has  a  promising  collection.” 


Mr.  Townsend,  in  charge  of  the  noted  Belvedere  Gardens,  Harrogate, 
says,  “  We  have  had  two  months  of  almost  continuous  rain  here,  yet  the 
wood  of  the  Chrysanthemums  appears  to  be  fairly  matured.  The  foliage 
is  splendid,  thick  and  leathery,  but  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  state 
definitely  how  the  new  varieties  will  turn  out.  There  are  many  of  great 
promise.  In  the  older  section  the  flowers  show  refinement  of  bloom 
though  lucking  in  depth  ”  _ _ 

Mr.  Grix,  Gledhow,  states  that  the  Leeds  show  is  very  late  this 
year  (November  24th),  and  a  consequence  most  of  the  exhibitors  are 
relying  upon  the  crown  buds,  so  that  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  but  in  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
him  he  promises  to  pilot  me  round  three  or  four  collections  of 
600  plants.  _ 


Mr.  Leadbetter,  Tranby  Croft,  writes  that  the  prospects  around  Hull 
are  good,  and,  like  Mr.  Grix,  tempts  one  by  a  cordial  invitation  to 
try  the  sonndnesss  of  his  trap  and  the  staying  power  of  his  horse.  As 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  (for  one)  involves  the  carriage  of  over 
2  cwts.  of  extra  ballast,  whether  the  horse  enjoys  the  excursion  as  well 
as  the  two  or  three  mummers,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  after  the  event. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  two  centres,  Leeds  and  Hull,  and 
placing  in  the  opposite  scale  the  risks  to  be  run,  the  calls  of  duty  and 
inclination,  especially  the  latter,  demand  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
—A  Yorkshire  Grower. 

Specialities  in  Prize  Schedules. 

{Concluded  from  page  394.) 

Gloucester  and  St.  Neots  open  the  following  week  with  their  displays 
on  Monday,  the  9th.  Tuesday,  10th,  is  a  busy  day  at  Kingston,  Reigate, 
Clivedon,  and  Croydon.  At  the  former  the  eighth  challenge  vase  is  to 
be  comneted  for.  The  class  being  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms,  half 
to  be  Japanese  and  the  remainder  incurved,  is  looked  upon  as  a  strong 
test  of  cultural  skill.  With  the  vase,  valued  at  25  guineas,  £5  is  given, 
with  prizes  of  £4,  £3,  and  £2.  Good  prizes  are  also  offered  in  other 
classes. 

At  Croydon  a  25-guinea  challenge  cup,  with  £4  added,  is  given 
for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties. 
On  the  same  day  the  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  holds 
its  annual  show  in  the  Guildhall  at  Plymouth.  The  principal  class 
is  one  for  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms.  £10  is  the  first  prize.  For 
half  that  number  of  incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  £4 
is  offered  to  the  winner.  At  Brighton  on  the  same  date  the  meeting 
opens  in  the  Royal  Pavilion,  a  site  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose. 
Exceedingly  fine  groups  and  trained  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
usually  here.  Cut  blooms  are  also  a  distinct  feature.  Four  prizes, 
the  highest  £5,  are  offered  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  and  other  sections 
receive  due  recognition  from  the  Committee. 

Wednesday,  the  11th,  is  the  busiest  day  of  all ;  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  shows  open  on  that  day.  In  the  North  Hull  and  Liverpool,  and 
in  the  Midlands  Birmingham  will  be  the  centre  of  attraction.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Society  in  existence  offering  so  much  value  in  prizes 
annually  for  Chrysanthemums  alone  as  Hull  does.  No  less  than 
forty-six  classes  are  provided.  In  the  cut  bloom  department  £10  and  a 
silver  cup  value  5  guineas  are  offered  for  twenty-four  incurved,  similar 
prizes  for  Japanese,  twenty-four  distinct.  The  decorative  effect  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  not  forgotten,  prizes  being  offered  for  baskets  and 
vases  filled  with  blooms  and  foliage.  In  the  plant  department,  besides 
the  numerous  c]a88(‘8  for  trained  specimens,  William  Wheatley,  Esq., 
offers  a  challenge  vase  value  20  guineas,  along  with  a  cash  prize  of  £7, 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nowhere  can  such  grouping  be  seen. 
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A  piece  of  challenge  plate,  along  with  4  guineas,  are  offered  for  a 
completely  laid  dessert  table,  Epergnes,  bouquets,  and  other  items  of 
floral  garniture  are  well  provid^  for  in  the  schedule. 

At  Liverpool,  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  a  full  and  fine  exhibition  is 
usually  to  be  seen.  In  addition  to  the  10-guinea  cash  prize  for  forty- 
eight  distinct  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms  a  challenge  vase,  value 
20  guineas,  is  included.  If  such  handsome  provision  does  not  bring 
keen  competition  I  shall  be  surprised.  For  eighteen  incurved,  distinct, 
a  gold  medal  and  £2  are  the  reward  to  the  first  prizewinner.  Groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  specimen  plants.  Orchids,  and  fruit  receive  ample 
encouragement  here. 

Birmingham  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  autumn  exhibitions  to  be  met 
with,  and  no  wonder  when  the  prize  list  is  examined.  No  less  than  six 
valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  both  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms,  the 
first  of  £10,  in  each  class  for  twenty-four  of  each,  distinct.  A 
sum  of  £10  is  also  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants.  Trained  specimens  would  be  difficult  to  find  of 
better  quality  in  any  exhibition  than  are  yearly  seen  here.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  show  of  Primulas  and  fruit  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to  see. 
In  the  South  of  England  Beading  and  Bournemouth  hold  important 
meetings.  At  the  latter  the  principal  class  is  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  in 
not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety  ;  £7  is  the  amount  of  the  premier 
award.  At  the  former  a  good  exhibition  is  always  obtained,  although 
the  prizes  are  small  compared  to  other  leading  societies.  Plants  and 
fruit  are  usually  well  represented.  In  Scotland  the  Dundee  Society 
has  chosen  the  same  date,  and  which  generally  produces  a  meritorious 
display.  In  Wales  the  Cardiff  Society  will  present  to  its  patrons,  I 
doubt  not,  a  worthy  exhibition. 

On  Thursday,  November  12th,  several  noted  exhibitions  are  held.  In 
the  South,  Winchester,  although  not  a  large  meeting,  takes  high  rank  for 
the  quality  of  the  cut  blooms.  The  principal  class  is  for  forty-eight,  half 
incurved  and  the  remainder  J apanese.  In  neither  section  need  they  be 
distinct — not  a  difficult  class  to  fill.  A  challenge  cup  and  a  cash  prize 
of  £7,  with  a  second  of  £5,  are  the  principal  amounts.  Glasgow  holds 
its  third  exhibition.  If  this  Society  continues  to  make  progress  in 
proportion  to  its  opening  show  it  will  quickly  rank  amongst  the  best. 

Friday,  13th,  is  the  date  selected  for  several  important  northern 
meetings.  Sheffield,  long  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  of  autumn  shows, 
holds  its  meeting  on  that  date  in  the  Corn  Exchange  as  usual ;  .£S  is  the 
leading  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved,  with  £5  for  the  second  winner. 
The  Japanese  section  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Other  smaller 
classes,  too,  are  provided  with  liberal  prize  offerings.  In  addition  to  the 
open  classes  referred  to,  no  less  than  twenty-five  distinct  classes  are 
enumerated  in  the  schedule,  the  principal  item  being  a  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  foliage  plants,  £5,  £4,  £3,  £1  10s.,  and  £1  being  offered 
in  prizes.  For  twelve  large-flowered  incurved  and  the  same  number  of 
Japanese  handsome  prizes  are  offered.  Bradford  selects  the  same  day  for 
its  show.  The  leading  class  is  for  twenty -four  Japanese  blooms  ;  £5  and 
a  silver  challenge  cup  is  the  first  prize. 

Tuesday,  17th,  is  the  date  of  the  first  show  of  the  Chester  Society, 
and  the  meeting  promises  a  success.  The  following  day  Bristol,  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Basingstoke  are  to  take  place.  At  the  former  a  hand¬ 
some  challenge  vase  with  £5  goes  to  the  winner  of  the  best  thirty-six 
Japanese  blooms,  while  £5  is  provided  for  two  dozen  incurved  blooms  in 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Plants  for  many  years  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  Bristol  shows,  in  addition  to  the  high-class  blooms  staged 
there.  At  York  the  public  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  best  of 
Chrysanthemum  groups  and  cut  blooms,  and  with  prizes  of  the  value  of 
those  offered  this  year  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  falling  off  in  compe¬ 
tition  judging  from  the  liberal  prize  schedule  submitted  ;  £10  for  a 
group  of  plants  is  sufficient  encouragement  for  competitors  to  show  their 
utmost  skill  in  that  department,  while  that  amount,  added  to  the 
“ citizens’”  challenge  vase,  value  £20,  is  offered  for  tbirty-six  blooms, 
half  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese. 

November  19th  is  the  day  selected  for  the  great  Scottish  meeting 
in  the  Waverley  Market  Hall,  Edinburgh.  No  society  has  made  greater 
strides  than  this  in  the  developing  of  cut  blooms  of  the  highest  order 
of  merit.  The  City  of  Edinburgh  prize  value  £20,  with  £12,  £8,  £5, 
£3,  are  offered  for  forty-eight  distinct  Japanese  blooms,  which  by  its 
intrinsic  value  should  encourage  strong  competition.  Handsome 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  Scottish  grown  blooms  only.  A  special  feature 
is  here  made  by  exhibiting  cut  blooms  on  long  stalks  in  vases,  and  a 
capital  display  Is  the  result  of  offering  £7  as  first  prize.  Many  other 
classes  are  contained  in  a  liberal  schedule  if  space  did  permit  to 
mention  them.  At  Norwich,  where  the  first  Chrysanthemum  show 
was  held,  the  meeting  this  year  is  held  on  the  same  day  as  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  is  usually  good  in  every  respect.  The  Lincoln  show  also 
falls  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  24th  a  good  show  is  expected  at  Leeds.  The  prize  list 
should  bring  first-rate  competition.  A  silver  challenge  cup  with,  £5 
is  the  leading  prize  for  eighteen  incurved  blooms ;  a  similar  award  is 
provided  also  for  the  same  number  of  Japanese. 

Since  penning  my  notes  on  specialities  in  schedules,  I  have  received 
notice  of  fourteen  more  fixtures,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  showing  a  marked  increase  over  the  number  of  last  year. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  practical  proof  that  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
are  on  the  increase,  and  that  they  are  appreciated  by  the  public.  Dun¬ 
fermline,  as  usual,  chooses  the  latest  date  on  the  list  for  its  meeting. 
Upon  reference  I  find  that  no  less  than  thirty-five  shows  are  being  held 
on  one  date — November  11th.  In  twelve  cases  this  date  is  the  second 
day,— E.  Molyneux. 


Batteesea  Pabk. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  instituted  at  this  park,  but  to-day  its  popularity  far  exceeds  what  it 
did  in  the  year  of  its  inception.  Unlike  in  many  other  things  familiarity 
has  not  bred  contempt  with  these  flowers,  as  is  proved  by  the  thousands 
who  yearly  visit  the  shows.  On  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  the 
flow  of  people  throughout  the  structure  is  continuous,  and  the  intelligent 
interest  taken  by  many  is  evinced  by  the  close  examination  of  a  variety 
that  is  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.  Amateur  growers  of  the 
monarch  of  the  autumn  are  very  numerous  in  Battersea,  so  that  the 
critical  remarks  passed  are  often  from  men  who  know  what  ought  to  be, 
even  if  they  are  not  able  to  produce  it. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  must  be  ever  on  the  forward  movement, 
standing  still  being  barely  tolerated,  while  going  back  is  not  recognised 
at  all.  This  being  so,  the  endeavour  has  ever  been  in  these  autumn 
exhibitions  to  keep  well  up  with  times,  and  for  their  successful  efforts  in 
this  direction  both  the  London  County  Council  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Coppin 
deserve  hearty  congratulation.  Each  year  a  weeding  of  old  and  super¬ 
seded  varieties  is  rigorously  carried  out,  while  new  ones  of  good  promise 
or  proved  merit  are  added  to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
constant  visitor  coming  year  after  year  never  notes  a  sameness,  for 
though  old  favourites  are  still  to  be  seen  new  ones  have  a  place,  and 
are  generally  worthy  of  attention  from  the  grower  who  would  be  quite 
up  to  date. 

Though  the  house  at  the  command  of  the  Battersea  Supeiinteadent 
is  by  no  means  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effective  display, 
everyone  may  be  sure  that  a  journey  to  the  collection  will  not  be  time 
wasted.  Earnest  endeavour  is  made  to  do  the  best  with  the  material  at 
command,  and  as  the  plants  are  always  good  success  generally  crowns 
the  efforts.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  structure  the  scene  is  brightly 
beautiful,  while  closer  inspection  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  plants 
is  in  every  way  creditable.  They  are  not  so  tall  now  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  the  sturdiness  of  habit,  robust  strength  of  the  wood  and  foliage, 
with  the  charming  flowers  speak  well  for  the  cultural  details  that  have 
been  observed.  Evidently  the  grower  has  done  his  best  to  provide  a 
telling  display. 

The  collection  is  mostly  made  up  of  Japanese  varieties,  of  which  such 
as  Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Florence  Davis,  Stanstead  White,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Mdlle.  Th^rftse  Bey,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Avalanche  amongst  the 
older  sorts  are  always  sure  of  a  welcome.  Then  the  hirsute  section  as 
represented  by  Louis  Boehmer,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Hairy  Wonder, 
and  others  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention  and  admiration  ;  while 
the  newer  sorts  as  they  develop  their  varied  beauties  are  subjected  to  a 
running  fire  of  criticism  from  growers  both  amateur  and  professional. 
Let  readers  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
Chrysanthemums  in  Battersea  Park,  when  they  will  certainly  unite 
with  thousands  of  others,  including  the  writer,  in  thanking  everybody 
concerned  for  providing  us  with  such  a  beautiful  sight  every  autumn.— 
A  Battersea  Man. 

Finsbury  Park. 

As  a  caterer  to  the  Chrysantbemam  loving  public  Mr.  Melville  of 
Finsbury  Park  is  quite  in  the  front  rank,  for  the  displays  here  are 
always  amongst  the  very  best.  This  year  the  exhibition  is  about  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  in  previous  seasons,  while  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
is  quite  equal — superior,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  colours  are  concerned. 
The  system  of  arranging  is  decidedly  effective,  there  being  nothing 
formal  in  the  whole  of  the  general  view.  The  plants  are  arranged  in 
the  bulk  on  one  side  of  a  somewhat  narrow  structure,  but  as  the  plants 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  small  bays  the  beauty  of  the  display  is 
considerably  enhanced. 

As  is  customary  in  all  displays  of  this  nature  the  Japanese  section 
meets  with  most  favour  at  Finsbury,  and  the  plants  carrying  excellent 
flowers  are  a  credit  to  their  grower,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
atmosphere  of  our  northern  suburb  is  admirably  adapted  to  them.  There 
is  a  richness  and  clearness  in  the  various  colours  that  assist  in  the  making 
of  a  beautiful  exhibition.  Then  the  plants  are  strong  and  sturdy  and 
carrying  the  best  of  foliage,  though  it  may  not  be  in  all  instances,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  quite  down  to  the  pot.  The  wood,  considering  the 
hot  summer  weather,  followed  by  the  soaking  September,  is  apparently 
in  as  good  condition  as  we  have  seen  in  any  such  collections  this 
season. 

Begarding  the  flowers  themselves,  much  might  be  written  did  space 
permit.  There  is  a  grace  and  refinement  about  them  that  must  be 
particularly  pleasing  to  everyone  save  perhaps  those  enthusiasts  who  are 
of  the  opinion  that  size  is  by  far  the  greatest  desideratum.  Fortunately 
everyone  does  not  think  so,  as  if  they  did,  visitors  to  Finsbury  Park 
would  not  be  nearly  so  numerous  as  is  now  the  case,  for  the  blooms  as  a 
whole  are  below  the  average  in  mere  size,  more  than  making  up  for  it 
by  their  splendid  quality.  The  more  formal  style  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
the  incurved  section  continues  to  receive  a  fair  amount  of  support,  but 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  Japs  secure  the  major  portion  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  by  the  visitors.  The  charming  Pompons  and  Anemones  are  a 
never-failing  source  of  interest,  and  their  cultivation  might  advan¬ 
tageously  be  extended  at  these  "peoples’  exhibitions.” 

As  the  plants  number  thousands  and  the  varieties  hundreds,  mention 
cannot  be  made  of  all  those  grown,  and  the  doing  so  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  The  way  to  take  the  best  educational  advantage  of  the 
display  is  for  residential  visitors  to  make  notes  of  those  varieties  that 
meet  their  taste,  both  in  respect  of  colour  and  build  ;  then  would  the 
shows  be  fulfilling  the  chief  object  that  the  Council  had  in  view  when 
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starting  them,  and  in  maintaining  them  in  the  pick  of  each  season’s 
new  varieties.  We  saw  Mons.  Freeman,  Gloire  d«  Rocher,  Avalanche, 
Viviand  Morel,  Duke  of  York,  Edwin  Molyneax,  and  a  score  of  others 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  and  all  were  good.  Seize  an  early 
opportunity  to  go  to  see  the  plants  and  flowers  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
house  at  Finsbury  Park  is  the  advice  tendered  to  all  by — A  Hornsey 
Amateur. 

Victoria  Park. 

A  BRIGHT  and  varied  display  is  provided  here  by  the  experienced 
superintendent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  a 
span-roofed  house  100  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  a  path  running  down 
the  centre  with  undulating  banks  on  each  side,  a  row  of  semi-disbudded 
Elsie  Dordan  Pompons  being  placed  across  the  ends.  A  large  variety  of 
both  old  and  the  newer  varieties  in  all  sections  are  represented.  Of  the 
Japanese  we  noted  promising  flowers  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hubbuck,  Vice-President  Calvat,  Louise,  International,  Lady  Byron, 
Graphic,  Mrs.  E.  S.  TraflEord,  W.  Tricker,  Chas.  Davis,  Viviand  Morel, 
Madame  E.  Bey,  Sunflower,  Pride  of  Madford  (good),  Madame  Carnot 
(very  promising),  Gloire  du  Rocher  (flne  in  colour),  Mons.  Panckoucke, 
W.  Seward,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Phoebus, 
F,  Fewkes,  M.  de  Wolfs,  and  Robert  Owen.  Among  the  older  sorts 
Madame  Melaine  Fabre  stands  out  pleasingly  in  the  front  rank,  and  is 
much  admired. 

The  incurved  section  is  represented  by  fine  blooms  of  Mons.  R, 
Bahuant,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  (fine),  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
and  the  primrose  and  golden  sports  of  the  same.  White  and  Golden 
Beverleys,  and  Mr.  Bunn,  Robert  Petfield  (good),  Lord  Wolseley, 
Prince  Alfred,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  A  large  number  of  the  Queen  family 
are  also  promising,  but  not  fully  out.  Large  flowering  Anemones,  as 
well  as  Japanese  Anemones,  are  also  included  in  the  display.  Descartes 
was  very  prominent,  being  early.  Nelson,  Sabine,  Gluck,  Mrs.  Judge 
Benedict,  Fabian  de  Medians,  Juno,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz,  and  Ratapoil  were  most  conspicuous.  Refiexed  and  Pompons 
are  largely  shown  ;  in  fact,  Pompons  in  variety  form  the  edging  towards 
the  pathway  on  each  side  of  the  long  walk,  while  Ryecroft  grown  in 
bush  form  and  partially  disbudded  brightens  the  collection  materially. 
There  are  hundreds  of  grand  buds  to  open,  and  not  a  speck  of  mildew 
to  be  seen  in  the  house, 

Southwark  Park. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Deptford,  with  its  seemingly  end¬ 
less  rows  of  houses,  its  factories,  and  its  shipping,  does  not  sound  like  the 
place  where  one  would  find  a  show  of  Chrysanthemums.  Such  is, 
however,  the  case  at  Southwark  Park,  where  Mr.  Curie  carries  out  the 
Council’s  desire  by  providing  something  well  worth  going  to  see.  The 
absence  of  fresh  air  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  Southwark 
grower,  for  the  plants  are  in  every  way  creditable.  The  heights,  of 
course,  vary  very  considerably,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  quite  so  tall 
as  in  former  years,  while  the  wood  is  wonderfully  well  developed  for 
the  season.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  not  so  green  as  we  should  expect 
to  find  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  but  they  are  stout, 
tough,  and  generally  speaking  of  fair  average  size. 

The  house  here  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  plants,  of  which  the  fullest  advantage  is  taken.  There  is  an  undu¬ 
lating  and  curving  central  bed  with  narrower  borders  on  the  sides,  and 
the  way  the  plants  have  been  placed,  so  that  there  should  be  no  confusion 
of  heights  or  colours,  is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  proves  the  trouble  that 
is  taken  in  this  matter.  Not  that  Chrysanthemums  alone  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  space,  as  is  generally  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Ficus  elastica,  Grevilleas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  others  are 
utilised  with  telling  effect  amongst  the  more  showy  mums.  This  is  a 
system  that  has  much  to  commend  it  to  other  providers  of  displays  of  a 
similar  nature,  as  it  certainly  forms  a  restful  change  from  whole  masses 
of  flowers,  beautiful  though  such  may  be. 

The  range  of  varieties  is  extremely  wide,  as  all  that  are  worthy 
amongst  the  Japanese,  and  for  which  space  can  be  found,  are  cultivated. 
Thus  as  they  come  into  flower  to  a  large  extent  successionally,  the  display 
is  one  of  lasting  interest  to  Chrysanthemum  lovers.  The  hairy  section 
is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  one,  for  the  Southwark  grower  makes 
rather  a  speciality  of  these  flowers.  Anemones  and  Pompons,  with 
incurved  varieties,  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  exhibition 
is  a  fine  one,  and  should  be  seen  by  all. — A  South  Londoner. 


Railway  Rates. — The  cost  of  carriage  of  garden  and  farm  produce 
continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  some  of  the  railway  companies. 
Where  the  rates  have  been  reduced  and  quick  transit  afforded  the  result 
has  been  satisfactory  to  the  producer,  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the 
railway  companies  themselves,  while  the  whole  business  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  persons  than  formerly.  A  few  days  ago  a  joint  Committee 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways  adopted  the  following 
scale  of  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  poultry,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  farm  and  garden  produce  by  passenger  train  from 
the  stations  on  the  joint  lines  to  London,  to  include  delivery  within  the 
usual  limits.  For  any  weight  up  to  20  lbs.,  4d.  ;  for  every  additional 
5  lbs.  over  that  weight  up  to  CO  lbs..  Id.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
public  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  scheme,  the 
Companies  are  arrangifig  to  supply  boxes  at  their  stations  at  a  ver^ 
■mall  charge. 


Events  op  the  Week. — The  rush  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows 
has  now  commenced.  A  full  list  of  those  that  have  been  advertised  in 
these  columns  appears  on  page  417. 

-  Weather  in  London. — Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 

were  beautiful  days.  A  trifle  cold  at  times  perhaps,  but  far  preferable 

to  the  rains  that  have  been  so  abundant  of  late.  Wednesday  morning 
opened  with  fog.  The  closing  days  of  last  week  were  very  wet. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — For  the  past  two  weeks  the 

weather  in  Scotland  has  been  very  unsettled,  rain  and  frost  alternating, 

Towards  the  close  of  last  week  heavy  snowfalls  took  place  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  sharp  frosts  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  On 
Friday  morning,  the  23rd,  11°  frost  were  registered,  7°  on  Sunday,  4°  on 
Monday.  Tuesday  opened  bright  and  fresh. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  The  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association.  —  The  fortnightly 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  recently  in  the  Temperance  Club, 
St.  John’s  Square.  Mr,  A.  Pettigrew  presided.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  attendance  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  John  StorriC) 
entitled  “Glimpses  of  Botany  with  Microscopical  Illustrations.’’  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  Cy closes,  low  vegetables;  and  vegetable  preservation. 
The  evening  spent  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  one. 

-  Death  of  M.  Auguste  Trecul.  —  This  eminent  B’rench 

botanist  died  in  Paris  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He 
had  first  studied  chemistry,  and  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  hospitals 
in  1841.  He  soon  devoted  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  botany,  and 
published  a  number  of  remarkable  papers,  which  brought  him  into 
notice.  A  notable  event  in  his  career  was  the  journeys  he  made  with 
the  Indian  tribes  in  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  Texas,  and  Mexico  in  1848, 
on  a  mission  confided  to  him  by  the  Government.  The  magnificent 
collections  of  edible  roots  and  plants  used  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions  he  had  visited,  were,  however,  lost  at 
sea.  Nothing  discouraged,  M.  Trecul  set  to  work  again  and  brought 
back  fresh  collections  in  1850. 

-  Colour  Experiments. — So  far  those  gentlemen  who  have 

conducted  experiments  with  fruits  and  flowers  for  the  production  of 
diverse  colouration  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much  encouragement. 
It  does  seem  as  if  Nature’s  wonderful  ways  in  creating  so  many  varied 
and  beautiful  hues  were  secrets  which  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
penetrating.  All  the  same,  there  can  be  no  harm  if  experiments  in  other 
directions  be  continued,  especially  in  relation  to  Apples,  because  we 
have  been  assured,  though  to  me  always  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  certain 
mineral  applications  to  the  roots  would  produce  high  colour.  The  most 
interesting  of  flowering  plants  to  operate  upon  seems  to  be  the  Hydrangea. 
I  noticed  in  the  summer  plants  of  H.  hortensia  blooming  in  pots  in  the 
conservatory  at  Basing  Park,  both  pink  and  blue,  and  Mr.  Smythe 
assured  me  that  the  blue  tint  was  produced  by  occasional  waterings 
with  dissolved  alum.  Is  that  really  so? — A,  D. 

-  The  Postmen’s  Park. — This  is  a  space  on  the  north  side  of 

the  new  post  office  buildings  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  A  contemporary 
says  this  pretty  little  public  garden  has  pleasant  gravelled  walks,  green 
lawns,  tall  Poplars,  shady  Plane  trees,  and  a  few  flowers  at  most  times, 
and  seats  whereon  to  rest  and  admire  this  little  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar.  This  garden  has  entrances  in 
Aldersgate  Street  and  King  Edward  Street,  and  being  so  near  the 
General  Post  Office  it  is  so  largely  frequented  by  postmen  that  the  name 
of  “  Postmen’s  Park  ’’  has  become  quite  popular.  Curiously  enough  this 
garden,  like  many  another  in  the  City  of  London,  was  once  a  burial 
ground,  or  rather  three  burial  grounds,  for  over  what  was  once  the  City 
moat  the  burial  grounds  of  St.  Botolph,  St.  Leonard,  and  Christ  Churches 
were  made.  At  present  the  Postmen’s  Park  is  in  danger  of  being 
partially  shut  in  by  a  row  of  houses  to  be  erected  upon  a  strip  of  land 
between  it  and  Little  Britain.  This  land  was  no  doubt  formerly  used 
for  interments,  but  the  trustees  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  would  be  doing  a  greater  act  of  charity  to  allow  the  land  to 
be  added  to  the  little  park  than  by  allowing  buildings  to  be  erected  and 
giving  part  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  them  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  elsewhere,  — 
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-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Alfred  Swanwick,  late 

Roby  Hall  Gardena,  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
W.  Lee  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Edenhurst,  Roby,  Liverpool.  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
Sea  View  Gardens,  Sunderland,  goes  to  Ashbourne  Hall,  Sunderland,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Backhouse,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

-  A  Flower  Parcels  Post. — The  suggestion  made  by  Lord 

Winchehea  on  behalf  of  his  Agricnltural  Produce  Association  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  that  produce,  flowers  especially,  might  be  sent  per 
parcels  post  in  larger  parcels  and  at  lower  rates  than  now  exist,  would, 
if  carried  out,  so  far  affect  trade  generally  that,  seeing  every  description 
of  produce  or  goods  would  be  sent  through  such  agency,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  the  products  of  the  land  alone  would  benefit,  and  that  is, 
no  doubt,  Lord  Winchelsea’s  object.  But,  after  all,  are  not  flowers,  as 
well  as  other  produce,  capable  of  being  sent  in  larger  quantities  as 
cheaply,  if  not  more  so,  and  more  expeditiously,  suffering  far  less  damage 
if  sent  per  rail  rather  than  per  post?  Certainly  experience  of  the 
parcels  post ’s  not  favourable,  but  per  rail  it  is  surprising  how  fresh  and 
good  things  soon  come  to  hand. — D. 

-  The  Weather. — After  enjoying  two  or  three  really  fine  dry 

days  with  lower  temperature,  leading  to  the  hope  that  continued  dry 
cool  weather  would  run  through  November,  and  t^us  give  a  fine,  hard, 
dry  exhibition  season,  it  was  disappointing  on  Saturday  last  to  find  the 
wind  had  veered  round  to  the  old  wet  quarter,  and  that  rain  during  the 
day  and  night  came  down  in  occasional  torrents.  Such  a  change  is  very 
distressing  to  everyone,  for  it  once  more  stops  good  work  on  the  soil, 
checks  planting,  the  most  important  work  of  the  autumn,  prevents  the 
getting  up  of  late  Potatoes,  and  is  as  bad  as  well  can  be  for  growers  of 
exhibition  Chrysanthemums.  Damping  must  be  giving  great  trouble  in 
such  weather.  It  seems  now  utterly  impossible  to  indicate  whether  we 
shall  have  a  soft  wet  winter  or  a  hard  dry  one.  Such  a  winter  as  the 
preceding  one  was  seems  too  good  to  hope  for. — D. 

-  Death  of  Dr.  H.  Trimen. — We  regret  to  announce  the 

death  of  Dr.  Henry  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  for  many  years  Director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
184.S,  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  and  graduated  M.B.  at  the 
University  of  London  in  18t)5.  For  a  time  he  was  Curator  at  the 
Anatomical  Museum  of  King’s  College,  and  lecturer  on  botany  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  Medical  School.  Entering  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  as  Senior  Assistant  in  1869,  he  held  that 
post  for  ten  years.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  which  appointment  he  only  quite 
recently  resigned.  Dr.  Trimen  was  Editor  of  the  “  Journal  of  Botany,” 
1872-79  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  “  Flora  of  Middlesex  ”  (written  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer) ;  of  the  botanical  portion  of 
”  Medicinal  Plants,”  a  work  in  four  volumes,  published  1875-80  ;  of  a 
“  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Ceylon,”  1885 ;  and  of  a 
"  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,”  1893.  He  was  likewise  the  author 
of  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  various  learned  and  scientific 
societies. 

—  -  Violas  for  Bedding  Purposes.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  at  the  Exeter  Guildhall,  Mr. 
W.  Andrews  read  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  (Superintendent,  Victoria 
Park,  London)  an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on  the  above  subject. 
The  paper  made  special  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  association 
with  other  plants,  and  the  essayist  claimed  for  the  Viola  that  for  beauty, 
fragrance,  brilliancy,  and  diversity  of  colours  it  stood  in  the  first  rank 
of  decorative  plants.  About  six  species  of  the  genus  Viola  were 
indigenous,  and  distributed  generally  over  the'  British  Isles,  but  the 
parents  of  our  present  selection  were  principally  confined  to  V.  tricolor 
and  V.  lutea.  He  knew  of  no  other  plant  which  with  such  a  small 
amount  of  labour  brought  about  such  excellent  results.  They  were 
equally  well  adapted  for  small  as  for  large  gardens,  and  could  be  grown 
quite  as  well  by  the  amateur  enthusiast  as  by  the  professional  gardener. 
They  would  be  found  equally  as  useful  for  massing  in  large  beds,  for 
planting  in  borders  or  lines,  or  for  mixing  among  ordinary  bedding 
plants.  For  mixing  with  other  plants  he  held  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  the  self-coloured  varieties  were  the  most  suitable.  For  success 
there  were  four  grand  principles  to  be  observed— 1,  Obtain  the  best  and 
freest  blooming  sorts,  not  necessarily  the  newest  kinds ;  2,  a  good 
rich  and  deeply  dug  soil ;  3,  always  plant  out  young  stock  raised  by 
annual  propagation,  as  he  attributed  many  failures  to  old  plants ;  and 
4,  always  choose  a  fresh  position  and  soil  for  planting  out  each  year. 
Mr.  Moorman  treated  at  length  on  the  raising  of  stock  by  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  cuttings. 
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- Worm-eating  Slugs.  —  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S., 

Eilerie,  Crescent  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex  (Editor  of  the  “  Journal  of 
Malacology  ”),  is  desirous  of  obtaining  living  specimens  of  worm-eating 
slugs  (Testacellse),  so  as  to  add  to  the  records  he  has  of  the  distribution 
of  these  animals  in  the  British  Isles. 

-  Pruning  Fruit  Trees— County  Council  Teaching. — At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association  some 
erroneous  teaching  on  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  by  a  County  Council 
teacher  was  discussed.  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  Secretary,  strongly 
animadverted  upon  the  appointment  of  persons  who  are  not  good  all¬ 
round  practitioners  of  the  subjects  required  by  County  Councils,  and  of 
which  he  could  name  more  than  one  instance.  Among  other  things  one 
such  teacher  advised  his  audience  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  trenches  manured 
as  if  for  Celery  I 

-  The  Hessle  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

— A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  20th, 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Akester,  gardener  to  Captain  Goddard, 
North  Ferriby,  on  ”  Birds  that  are  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to  Gardens.” 
Mr.  Akester  described  the  habits,  haunts,  and  plumage  of  all  common 
birds  that  are  found  locally  in  gardens,  and  illustrated  his  lecture  with 
upwaids  of  forty  different  specimens  of  eggs  of  birds.  A  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded  a  good  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata,  exhibited  by 
Mr,  Lead  better,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft. — F.  L.  T. 

-  Runner  Beans. — The  remarkable  persistence  which  most 

varieties  of  runner  Beans  show,  when  staked  well  and'grown  well  and 
thinly,  in  fruiting  up  to  the  latest  possible  period  in  the  autumn,  is 
doubtless  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  full  exposure  and  consequent 
healthy  development  of  leafage,  which  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plants 
encourage.  Where  dwarf  Beans  are  grown,  even  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  these  bush  forms  naturally  compel  much  of  the  foliage  to  be 
shaded  or  weakened.  Hence  not  only  is  such  leafage  the  more  readily 
susceptible  to  insect  attacks,  but  it  is  less  capable  of  performing  natural 
functions  than  is  foliage  that  is  more  thinly  placed  and  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  But  when  it  is  desired  to  have  runner  Beans  fruiting 
very  late,  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  make  a  late  sowing  for  that  special 
purpose,  as  when  cooler  temperature  and  wind  and  rain  come  fertilisa¬ 
tion  is  less  likely  to  result  on  plants  somewhat  exhausted  by  previous 
heavy  production  than  is  the  case  with  plants  still  in  full  vigour. — A.  D- 

-  Forests  of  Russia. — The  forests  of  Russia,  exclusive  of  those 

of  Central  Asia,  Caucasia,  and  Finland,  extend  over  a  apace  of  478,000,000 
acres,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  empire  in  Europe. 
This  amounts  to  about  5  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  which  might  suffice  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  in  this  respect  if  the  ratio  of  the 
forest  to  the  population  were  uniform.  *  But  in  reality  in  the  densely 
populated  regions  of  southern  Russia  woodlands  are  scarce,  while  in  the 
four  most  northern  provinces  there  are  nearly  70  acre?  of  forest  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  disadvantages  of  this  unequal  disposition  of  the  forest 
are  aggravated  by  the  immense  distances  which  separate  the  thinly 
wooded  districts  of  the  south  from  the  rich  forests  of  the  north,  by  the 
lack  of  water  communication  and  the  cost  of  carriage  by  rail.  Plans 
for  reforesting  parts  of  the  denuded  area  are  therefore  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Government,  and  since  private  owners  cannot  be  trusted 
to  look  forward  to  future  supplies  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  empire  will 
assume  the  guardianship  and  administration  of  these  forests. — (”  Garden 
and  Forest.”) 

- Cross  Fertilisation. — An  interesting  note  on  the  influence 

of  the  male  parent  in  crossing  varieties  of  Carnations  appears  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Evidence  in  favour  of  this  prepotency  is  afforded  by  experiments, 
earried  out  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  on  the  fertilisation  of  ”  Germania.” 
This  is  a  flower  of  strong  individuality,  yet,  says  Mr.  Smith,  “  Ger¬ 
mania  (yellow)  is  swamped  by  the  prepotency  of  the  pollen  parent 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  I  hardly  ever  get  a  yellow  worth 
having  ;  but  when  I  do  I  find  them,  as  a  rule,  pure  reproductions 
on  a  most  feeble  scale  of  the  mother ;  and  I  always  regard  them  as 
products  of  Germania  fertilised  by  pollen  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
or  from  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity.”  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
pollen  of  Germania  was  used  to  fertilise  other  plants,  extremely  few 
yellow  flowers  resulted  from  the  cross.  It  seems  to  be  easy  enough  in  a 
cross  for  other  colours  to  overcome  yellow,  but  difficult  for  yellow  to  be 
masterful.  Mr.  Smith  adds  the  interesting  fact  that  when  he  crossed 
violent  contrasts  of  colour,  such  as  purple  and  yellow,  or  scarlet  and 
yellow,  a  large  proportion  of  white  flowers  appeared  among  the 
offspring. 
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CUCUMBER  AND  TOMATO  EELWORM. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  animal  kingdom  known  to  the  zoologist 
as  vermes  (worms).  This  division  comprises  a  number  of  diverse  groups, 
one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  nematoidea  (S'?'.,  ntma,  thread  ; 
eidot,  form).  The  nematodes  are,  therefore,  threadworms,  of  which 
more  than  a  thousand  species  are  known. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  many  Cucumber  and  Tomato  growers  in 
this  country  have  lost  a  considerable  number  of  their  plants  annually 
owing  to  the  formation  of  nodular  enlargements  (root  galls)  upon  the 
roots.  For  some  time  the  cause  of  tSese  nodular  formations  was  a 
mystery  to  growers,  and  not  until  Miss  Ormerod  issued  a  report  upon 
the  subject  (Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects,  &c. ;  1892, 
pages  127-137)  did  it  become  generally  known  that  the  formation  of 
galls  on  the  roots  of  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  a  few  other  plants 
groViag  under 
glass  was  the 
work  of  a  ne¬ 
matode  worm 
called  by  Mul¬ 
ler  Heterodera 
radicicola. 

The  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  this 
pest  is  so  great 
as  to  often 
cause  the 
grower  to  lose 
from  60  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the 
above  named 
plants,  and, 
therefore,  one 
cannot  wonder 
that  they  dread 
its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  their 
establishments. 

Cncum  her 
plants  fall  a 
more  easy  prey 
than  Tomatoes 
to  an  attack  of 
root  eelworm. 

This  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the 
soft  nature  of 
the  tissues  of 
the  first  named 
plants,  for  I 
have  seen  in 
several  i  n- 
stances  Tomato 
plants  growing 
and)  fruiting 
fairly  well  in 
houses  so  in¬ 
fested  as  to 
make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow 
Cucumbers. 

The  roots  of 
plants  when  in¬ 
fested  with  root 
eelworm  pre¬ 
sent  an  irregu¬ 
lar,  knotty,  or 
warty  appear¬ 
ance,  and  are 
often  from  two 
to  ten  times 
larger  in  diam¬ 
eter  than  ordi- 
nary  roots. 

These  nodular 
enlargements 
or  root  galls 
when  first 
formed  are 

smooth  and  light  in  colour,  but  at  a  later  date  the  surface  roughens 
and  cracks,  and  is  then  dark  brown,  owing  to  the  root  gall  having 
commenced  to  decay. 

If  we  take  one  of  these  brown  decaying  galls  and  pull  it  carefully 
apart,  we  may  probably  see  with  the  naked  eye  small  white  oval 
bodies  lying  in  the  darkened  decaying  tissues.  These  more  or  less  oval 
bodies  are  the  matured  female  cysts  (fig.  1),  being  from  one-fiftieth  to 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  pointed  at  the  head 
end,  and  under  the  microscope  the  cyst  or  chamber  looks  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  or  what  Professor  Atkinson  calls  “  a  crooked-necked  squash.” 

In  the  head  end  we  find  a  mouth  (fig.  1,  A),  provided  with  a  hollow 
exsertile  spear  (fig.  2).  This  spear  is  found  in  both  sexes,  and  can  be 
extended  with  considerable  force,  its  use  being  (1)  to  batter  in  the 


cell  walls  of  the  plant,  either  to  enter  or  exit ;  and  (2)  to  form  a  passage 
by  which  the  food  may  be  drawn  into  the  stomach  of  the  worm.  The 
food  passage  looks,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  like  a  dark  line 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  spear,  which  terminates  in  an  egg- 
shaped  muscular  gizzard  or  stomach  (fig.  1,  B)  ;  the  latter  being  attached 
to  the  alimentary  canal. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  one  of  these  female  cysts  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  we  may  be  able  to  see  lying  in  its  interior  two  long  coiled 
cylindrical  objects  having  free  ends  (fig.  1).  These  are  the  genital 
tubes,  and  in  a  fully  developed  cyst  will  be  found  to  be  packed  with 
eggs  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  eggs  are  developed  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  ovaries  (fig.  1,  (7),  and  as  they  increase  in  size  they  pass 
along  the  oviduct  (fig.  1,  B)  and  are  finally  expelled  from  the  vulva 
(fig.  1,  E).  When  the  eggs  are  expelled  they  are  cylindrical  in  shape, 
but  they  soon  change  in  form,  ultimately^becoming  bean  shaped  (fig.  3). 

The  leggs  are 
from  three  to 
4  -  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  eggs  are 
filled  with  pro- 
t  o  p  1  a  8  m,  in 
which  may  be 
found  a  nu¬ 
cleus  (fig.  3,A) 
The  early  pro¬ 
cess  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the 
egg  into  an  em¬ 
bryonic  worm 
is  similar  to 
that  of  a  living 
cell  in  the 
growing  part 
of  a  plant — i  e  , 
the  nucleus 
and  protoplas¬ 
mic  contents 
divide,  a  cell 
wall  is  formed 
in  the  division, 
so  that  the 
mother  cell  or 
egg  (fig.  3,  A) 
now  contains 
two  daughter 
cells  (fig.  3,2f). 
By  similar  di¬ 
visions  these 
daughter  cells 
again  divide 
(fig.  3,  C,  B), 
until  a  mass  of 
cellular  tissue 
is  formed  (fig. 
4,  A),  from 

which  the 
young  embry¬ 
onic  eelworm 
is  ultimately 
developed  (fig. 
4,  B,  C,  B). 
The  embryo  re¬ 
mains  for about 
two  days  in 
the  egg  and 
then  comes  out 
(fig.  6). 

The  young 
wormlet  is 
about  the 
12 -thousandth 
part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter, 
and  is  thread¬ 
like  in  shape, 
tapering  grad¬ 
ually  to  a  blunt 

head-end.  and  gently  into  a  slender  needle-like  tail.  This  is  known  as 
the  larval  stage.  During  the  larval  stage  male  and  female  are  both  alike  in 
appearance — i.e.,  eel-shaped,  and  are  easily  mistaken  for  Tylenchus 
devastatrix  (the  stem  eelworm). 

When  the  eelworm  leaves  the  egg  it  generally  finds  itself  imprisoned 
within  one  of  the  cells  of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  food  in 
the  cell  is  exhausted  the  worm  has  either  to  pass  out  of  the  cell  or  die 
of  starvation.  It  can,  however,  pass  from  cell  to  cell  by  battering  in  the 
cell  wall,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the  spear. 

Sometimes  hundreds  of  worms  are  liberated  by  the  decay  of  the 
root  gall  ;  these  find  a  fresh  portion  of  root,  and  enter  it  by  piercing 
through  the  cell  walls.  The  plant  is  not  able  to  expel  the  intruder, 
but  it  tries  to  repair  the  injury  by  the  development  of  fresh  cells,  hence 


Fia.  76.— HETERODERA  RADICICOLA.  (Jlighlg  magnified.') 


Eeferenees: — Fig.  1,  Female  oyst :  — (o)  mouth,  (ft)  stomach,  (c)  ovaries,  (d)  oviducts,  (e)  vulva.  Pig.?,  Exsertile  spear. 
Fig.  3,  Eggs  in  various  stages  of  development;  (n)  nucleus.  Pig.  4,  Development  of  embryo.  Fig.  6,  Worm  (larval  stage) 
emerging  from  egg.  Pig.  6,  Commencement  of  change  from  larval  to  cystic  stage.  Fig.  7,  More  advanced  development 
of  male.  Pig.  8,  Female  from  larval  to  cystic  stage. 
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the  formation  of  the  nodules  or  galls  on  the  roots.  After  a  time  the 
young  worms  come  to  rest,  and  their  bodies  begin  to  enlarge,  the 
posterior  end  becoming  larger  than  the  anterior  portion  (fig.  6).  The 
male,  which  up  till  now  has  been  similar  in  appearance  to  the  female, 
undergoes  various  changes  and  modifications,  ultimately  assaming  the 
eel  tbape  again  (fig.  7),  while  the  female  andergoes  a  transformation 
which  differs  in  every  respect  from  the  ma'e.  The  female,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  eel  shape,  continues  to  enlarge  (fig.  8),  its  tail  is 
cast  off,  and  its  reproductive  organs  are  developed.  The  male,  after 
wandering  about  for  a  time  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  soil, 
finds  its  mate  and  pairs,  then  dies. 

The  eggs  begin  to  be  developed  while  the  female  cyst  is  comparatively 
small,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  when  fertilisation  takes  place. 
However,  it  must  occur  long  before  the  female  cysts  are  fully  grown. 
On  an  average  each  female  cyst  produces  something  like  200  eggs.  It 
takes  about  one  month  for  the  eggs  to  develop  into  fall-grown  males  or 
pregnant  females.  The  following  will,  therefore,  give  us  some  idea  to 
what  extent  this  pest  can  multiply,  for  let  us  suppose  that  one  female 
cyst  produces  200  eggs,  allowing  one  half  of  these  to  be  males,  in  one 
month  there  would  be  10,000  female  worms,  in  two  months  1,000,000, 
in  three  months  100,000,000,  and  so  on.  These  figures  must  not  be 
taken  as  what  does  occur,  but  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
A  great  deal  more  might  be  written  on  the  life  history  of  this  pest,  but 
I  think  the  above  ia  sufficient  to  give  those  who  are  troubled  with  it 
some  idea  of  what  they  have  to  deal  with. 

For  remedies  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  discussion  now  going  on  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  but  from  the  brief  description  I  have  given 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  can  only  hope  to  eradicate  the  pest  by  taking 
radical  measures  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  When  once 
established,  it  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it. 
In  conclnsion  I  have  to  thank  the  Editor  for  allowing  space  for  this  brief 
sketch,  also  Mr.  F.  S.  Hutchason,  Wormley,  Herts,  for  the  use  of  the 
diagrams,  which,  I  may  say,  were  taken  from  living  specimens  we 
examined  under  the  microscope. — W.  Dyke. 

[Miss  Ormerod  has  done  splendid  work  in  many  other  ways  than  in 
giving  the  first  account  in  this  country  of  the  life  history  of  Heterodera 
radicicola,  from  information  largely  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  Eitzema  Bos, 
Prof.  Atkinson,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal ;  but  so  far  as  we  know  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  for  its  discovery.  Cucumber 
root  galls,  also  a  cyst  female  with  eggs  and  young  larvae,  were  figured 
by  him  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  April,  1855.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
gave  an  excellent  illustration  of  eelworms  in  Cucumber  roots  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  January  14th,  1875,  taken  from  the  most 
gigantic  example  of  Cucumber  root  clubbing  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Smith  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Berkeley’s  female  Heterodera, 
which  was  at  first  taken  for  a  large  vegetable  cell  in  which  the  eggs 
were  encysted.  Professor  Per cival  has  closely  investigated  the  subject, 
and  is  as  familiar  with  eelworms  as  gardeners  are  with  slugs.  Mr.  G. 
Abbey  has  also  been  a  diligent  investigator,  knows  the  pest  well,  and  has 
meritoriously  striven  to  conquer  it.  Mr.  Hutchason  and  Mr.  W.  Dyke 
have  done  good  service  in  making  clear  to  our  readers  the  life  history 
of  the  scourge,  by  delineations  from  original  specimens  as  represented 
in  fig.  76.] 


WHERE  FIGS  MAY  BE  GROWN. 

The  exhaustive  article  from  Mr.  Iggulden’s  pen  on  page  333  was 
instructive,  and  would  cause  the  reader  interested  in  Figs  to  examine 
it  closely  in  order  to  find  out  some  peculiar  place  or  aspect  for  grow¬ 
ing  them.  The  credit,  however,  of  originality  in  Fig  cultivation 
devolves  on  that  well-known  and  able  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Nash,  at  Bad¬ 
minton,  a  man  who  has  among  the  Journal  readers  a  host  of  friends. 
A  large  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  naturally  expected  from  the  one 
in  charge  of  such  an  establishment  as  Badminton,  and  judging  from  the 
unusual  course  taken  in  the  matter  Figs  must  be  in  large  demand. 

I  fear  Mr.  Iggulden  will  fail,  eloquent  an  exponent  as  he  is,  to  secure 
many  converts  to  the  inclusion  of  Figs  as  general  stove  “  climbers,”  and 
especially  where  these  structures  are,  as  they  should  be,  reserved  for 
decorative  purposes,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  Fig,  as  Mr. 
Igguldeii  points  out,  is  a  noble-growing  plant— or  rather  it  has  a  noble 
bearing  in  its  leafage,  and  this  is  almost  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  exclu¬ 
sion  from  such  structures,  except  in  extreme  cases  such  as  the  one  cited. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Nash  would  have  hesitated  to  provide  for  the  freedom  he 
did  were  the  fruits — which  seem  to  have,  in  his  case,  justified  the  course 
taken — not  esteemed  beyond  their  ordinary  value,  although  probably  he 
may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to 
prove  what  may  be  done  under  exceptional  circumstances  even  with 
Figs.  Apart  from  the  utility  of  the  course  of  action,  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  interest  centred  in  the  experiment,  and  the  record  of  it  in  such 
explicit  terms  may  be  useful  to  some  other  readers,  if  not  at  the  present 
at  some  future  time, 

I  suppose  neither  Mr.  Nash  nor  Mr.  Iggulden  would  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  growing  Figs  on  the  roof  of  plant  stoves  without 
some  very  pressing  need,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  few  owners  of  such 
houses  would  care  to  have  their  plants  shaded  by  the  dense  leafage  from 
Figs,  nor  the  aspect  so  greatly  changed  by  the  dual  occupation  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants.  Where  the  course  is  most  likely  to  find  accept¬ 
ance  is  in  small  gardens,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  variety  produced 
from  glass  structures  give  a  corresponding  amount  of  pleasure,  and 
where,  too,  utility  is  regarded  as  of  the  first  principle  in  importance. 


To  such  the  hint  may  be  acceptable,  and  may  probably  be  acted  upon 
in  due  course. 

As  ordinarily  grown,  outdoor  Figs  may  require,  as  Mr.  Iggulden 
intimates,  an  acquired  taste  ;  but  in  such  a  warm  summer  as  the  past 
one  has  been,  outdoor  Figs  have  been  gathered  “cracking  the  skins, 
exuding  dewdrops  at  the  points,  and  so  tender  as  to  require  very  careful 
handling,”  a  sore  indication  of  perfect  flavour  and  delicate  fleshy  pulp 
beneath  the  skin.  In  too  many  instances  Figs  are  left  severely  alone, 
pruning  being  either  unknown,  or  poorly  attempted  at  in  winter  or 
summer,  and  the  trees  from  their  natural  rampant  growth  become  a 
mass  of  foliage,  among  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun’s  rays  to 
penetrate.  Trees  kept  thinly  trained,  duly  stopped,  and  neatly  nailed 
to  the  wall  can  be  made  profitable  in  many  places,  but  a  warm  and 
sheltered  spot  is  desirable  to  insure  success.  A  restriction  of  the 
roots,  too,  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and,  as  is  so  frequently 
advised,  a  liberal  allowance  of  lime  refuse  incorporated  thoroughly  in 
the  soil. 

I  can  quite  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Iggulden  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
Brown  Turkey,  and  I  think  this  to  be  the  best  for  outdoor  cultivation. 
At  many  summer  exhibitions  the  larger  Brunswick  and  Negro  Largo 
figure  more  often  in  collections  of  fruit,  and  when  these  are  staged  in 
their  best  form  they  add  considerable  weight  to  the  exhibit.  It  seems 
strange  that  at  so  few  provincial  exhibitions  are  classes  provided  for 
these  fruits,  notwithstanding  that  they  are,  as  pointed  out  in  the  article 
under  notice,  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  and 
they  certainly  deserve  more  general  recognition. — W.  S. 


PRACTICte  WITH  LIME. 

With  reference  to  lime  I  may  say  that  having  a  failure  with  Lettuces 
in  120-feet  run  of  frames,  and  finding  it  was  caused  hy  root  eelworm,  I 
decided  on  applying  an  inch  thickness  of  quicklime,  slaked,  and  spread 
while  hot.  When  that  was  done  the  lime  was  mixed  with  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  the  tines  of  a  fork,  and  the  lights  left  off  until  the  frames  were 
required  for  Melons.  These  were  grown  without  heat  except  that  of  the 
sun,  and  they  gave  three  and  four  good  and  well-flavoured  fruits  per 
light  in  August  and  September.  The  Melons  were  followed  by  Lettuces, 
and  these  gave  heads  from  the  end  of  March,  and  were  even  more 
esteemed  than  the  Melons.  This  was  the  practice  for  about  fourteen 
years,  and  eelworm  only  occurred  on  one  occasion. 

How  came  the  eelworm  ?  Considering  that  the  double  croppihg 
must  exhaust  the  soil  we  applied  a  dressing  of  turfy  loam  after  the 
Melons,  and  the  Lettuces  all  went  off  in  the  following  spring,  splendidly 
knotted  at  the  roots,  indeed  they  were  all  roots  and  no  heads.  We  had 
a  stack  of  the  same  turfy  loam ,  pared  off  a  pasture  2  inches  thick,  and 
mixed  with  it  10  per  cent,  of  freshly  burned  lime,  slaked.  This  heap 
was  used  for  both  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  also  Tomatoes.  There 
was  no  root  eelworm,  and  all  the  plants  for  which  the  loam  was  used 
throve  well.  The  turf  stack  was  formed  in  the  early  autumn  in  an  open 
situation,  lying  high  and  dry.  The  lime,  according  to  an  analysis  by 


Dr.  Voelcker,  consiited  of  : — 
Carbonate  of  lime 

...  94-70 

Sulphate  of  lime  . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . 

...  l-7o 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

>«• 

...  0-43 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

... 

... 

...  0-90 

Silica  . 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 

...  1-57 

Moisture . 

... 

... 

... 

...  0-65 

100-00 

The  lime  (stone)  contains  a  high  percentage  of  lime,  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  soluble  silica,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  “little  phosphoric  acid” 
(Dr.  Voelcker).  On  slaking  it  falls  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  excellent 
as  a  purifier.  The  analysis,  of  course,  refers  to  the  limestone  before 
burning,  but  “  W.  D.”  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  tell  what  its  constituents 
are  when  freshly  burned.  This  is  the  best  lime  I  have  used,  and  came 
from  Settrington,  Yorkshire.  Ten  tons  per  acre  used  on  the  farm  were 
sufficient  to  cure  land  of  “  Clover  sickness  ”  on  over  100  acresi'  Farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening  are,  however,  somewhat  different,  and  special  cases 
require  particular  treatment,  root  eelworm  infection  needing  drastic 
measures  for  eradication. 

“  W.  D.”  refers  to  a  dressing  of  5  bushels  of  quicklime  per  rod 
800  bushels  per  acre,  proving  injurious  to  plants.  What  plants  I  Well, 
no  matter.  What  is  the  weight  of  6  bushels  of  Hertfordshire  chalk 
lime  and  of  5  bushels  of  best  (stone)  land  lime,  both  fresh  from  the 
kilns  ?  Make  no  mistake  about  the  lime.  Let  us  know  what  it  is  thkt 
does  the  mischief,  and  what  is  effective  and  what  is  non-effective  againit 
eelworm,  also  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  plant. 

Once,  and  only  once,  was  the  word  of  a  very  clever  person  in  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  certain  lime — a  plant  poison  in  certain  cases.  Giving 
the  worst  results  in  crops  I  ever  had,  I  determined  to  know  in  future 
what  the  stuff  used  was  composed  of  before  having  anything  to  do  with 
it.  1  found  out  afterwards  what  was  the  matter,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  analyses. 


Before  Burning, 

After  Burning. 

Carbonate  of  lime . 

...  64-20 

Lime . 

...  68-40 

,,  magnesia  ... 

...  45-00 

Magnesia . 

...  38-60 

iron  ...  ... 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide 

...  0-30 

Iron . 

...  1-40 

...  0-30 

Silica . 

...  0-50 

...  0-20 

Carbonic  acid,  icc . 

...  1-10 

100-00 

100-00 
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As  for  caustic  lime  burning  the  roots  of  plants,  it  will  when  applied 
freshly  burned  and  then  buried  in  the  soil.  The  heat  consequent  on 
slaking  would  have  that  effect.  Experienced  farmers  and  gardeners 
knowing  that,  always  slake  freshly  burned  lime  with  water  or  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  air  till  fallen  before  spreading,  and  then  some  time 
elapses  before  the  hydrated,  and  to  some  extent  carbonated  lime,  is 
ploughed  or  dug  into  the  soil.  Tuere  have  been  instances  of  as  much  as 
2  inches  thickness  being  used  on  Vine  borders,  and  the  results  were 
found  satisfactory  as  regards  Grapes.  I  have  used  lime  1  inch  thick  on 
Peach  borders,  and  had  fruit  where  the  trees  did  not  stone  before. 

“  W.  D.”  asserted  that  root-eelworm  did  not  attack  outdoor  crops.  I 
gave  him  an  instance  of  Tomatoes  in  a  field,  and  that  he  said  “  proved 
nothing.”  1  have  now  given  another — Lettuces.  He  now  8*ys  on 
page  40-1,  second  paragraph  of  his  article,  that  it  infests  the  roots  of  the 
“Hop.”  I  see  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  returns  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  Hops  are  grown  outdoors  in  England.  I  did  not,  however, 
know  that  Hop  eelworm  was  Cucumber-root  eelworm.  1  asked  ”  W.  D,” 
fd^  specimens  of  Cucumber-root  eelworm  to  prove  what  it  was.  This  I 
considered  desirable,  as  he  promised  its  life  history,  especially  as  I  had 
found  three  species  on  Cucumber  roots,  and  wished  to  know  to  which  his 
life  history  applied.  Why  did  he  send  me  a  Tomato-plant  root  not  once, 
but  twice,  instead  of  a  Cucumber  ? 

The  Tomato  root  reached  me  without  a  word  of  comment  from  any¬ 
one,  being  the  whole  root  system,  so  far  as  it  could  be  got  wrapped  in 
grass  into  a  4  oz.  tobacco  box,  and  on  a  strip  of  paper  was  written 
'•  Eelworm,”  and  my  reply  is  given  to  ”  No  Name,”  page  409.  My 
investigation  differs  in  some  points  from  the  sender’s  (page  405)  ;  but 
that  is  not  of  consequence,  as  he  probably  examined  an  older  specimen. 

Then  “  W.  D.  ”  goes  on  to  draw  my  attention  to  his  liberal  use  of 
chemical  manure.  He  has  not  followed  my  advice,  but  his  own  devices. 
How  does  he  expect  them  to  be  of  “  practical  use  ”  otherwise  than  by  fair 
trial  ?  As  for  the  experiments  I  was  led  to  institute,  first  in  jars  to  get 
to  know  at  what  strength  a  certain  solution  Would  kill  eelworm  ;  second, 
at  what  strength  the  plants  would  bear  the  solution  without  injury  ; 
and,  third,  what  would  do  both,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for  itself  as 
manure.  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  this,  but  the  only  proper  course  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  act  safely,  effectively,  and  economically  in  the 
destruction  of  pests.  Neither  really  scientific  nor  intelligent  practical 
men  speak  slightingly  of  such  endeavours. — G.  Abbey. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  ARID  AMERICA. 

COLOKADO,  by  reason  of  her  great  annual  output  of  gold,  silver,  and 
the  allied  metals — copper  and  lead,  also  of  coal  and  iron,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  purely  mining  State  by  people  at  a  distance,  who  do  not 
realise  the  extent  to  which  horticulture  has  been  developed  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation.  A  brief  notice  of  the  Colorado  State  fair,  held  in 
Denver  simultaneously  with  the  festival  of  Mountain  and  Plain, 
October  6th  to  8th,  will  tend  to  enlighten  some  of  your  readers. 

The  ten  counties  most  in  evidence  were  Arapahoe,  Delta,  Elbert, 
Fremont,  Jefferson,  Larimer,  Mesa,  Montrose,  Otero,  and  Weld.  There 
were  at  least  5000  exhibits.  Speaking  from  experience  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  Denver  could  not  be 
excelled  in  England,  subject  to  the  consideration,  however,  that  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons  in  England  are  usually  grown  under 
glass,  or  with  special  protection  and  much  individual  care  and  attention, 
while  in  Colorado  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  as  to  Melons  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  they  are  ordinary  field  crops.  This  explains  the  fact  that  no 
bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  fair  exceeded  3  lbs.  in  weight,  which  may  appear 
very  commonplace  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  should,  however, 
remember  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junction,  Mesa  County,  there 
are  about  1000  acres  planted  with  Vines,  of  which  about  250  acres  are 
already  in  bearing ;  that  such  varieties  as  the  Tokay,  Muscat,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Purple  Damascus,  and  Black  Morocco  grow  in  the  open  air 
without  any  protection,  and  that  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  four-year- 
old  Vine  of  the  above  varieties  to  produce  in  one  season  80  lbs.  of  well- 
matnred  Grapes.  ‘Around  Grand  Junction  also  there  are  over  6000  acres 
of  Peach  trees,  of  which  about  1500  acres  are  in  bearing.  Other 
considerable  areas  are  planted  with  Pears,  Prunes,  and  other  fruit. 

The  counties  of  Delta  and  Montrose  on  the  Pacific  slope  are 
witnessing  great  development  in  horticulture.  In  Delta  county,  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Gunnison  river,  around  Paonia  is  a  district  equalling 
any  locality  in  Kent,  and  the  display  of  fruit  from  Paonia  would  have 
delighted  the  most  critical  English  fruit  grower,  including  as  it  did  a 
wide  range  of  large  and  fine  flavoured  Peaches,  Apples,  such  as  Wolf 
River,  Pewaukee  and  others,  weighing  26  ozs.  each ;  immense  Pears, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  others  ;  besides  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Filberts. 

On  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  slope,  Fremont  county  took  the  lead  with 
fruit,  as  it  has  undoubtedly  the  most  favourable  locations,  but 
Arapahoe,  Jefferson,  and  Larimer  had  very  fine  displays  of  Apples, 
Plums,  and  vegetables. 

Otero  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  has  developed  very 
rapidly  within  the  past  few  years  in  horticulture,  and  as  it  is  more  to 
the  south  than  Arapahoe,  Jefferson,  and  Larimer,  and  lower  in  altitude, 
it  made  a  very  fine  display  of  fruit  and  especially  vegetables,  including 
sweet  Potatoes,  Yams,  Pea  Nuts,  Pumpkins,  weighing  over  100  lbs,  each  ; 
Mangolds,  30  lbs.  each  ;  sixteen  Water  Melons,  weighing  nearly  1000  lbs. ; 
Indian  corn  of  many  varieties,  and  Cantaloupe  Melons. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  Denver,  the 


centre  of  what  less  than  forty  years  ago  was  erroneously  regardea  as 
“  the  great  American  desert,”  within  the  last  few  years  has  become  a 
great  Celery  centre,  from  which  large  shipments  are  now  annually  made 
to  points  over  1000  miles  distant.  The  writer  came  to  Denver  from  Man¬ 
chester  so  recently  as  1883,  at  which  time  horticulture  in  Colorado  was 
regarded  as  experimental  and  somewhat  doubtful,  and  since  which  time 
practically  all  the  great  development  has  taken  place. 

The  English  citizens  were  well  represented  at  the  Colorado  State 
fair.  Mr.  Birks  Cornforth,  of  Denver  (the  Secretary),  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Cornforth  (a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee),  came  to 
Colorado  from  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  over  thirty  years  ago  ;  Mr.  David 
Brothers,  of  Wheatridg^e,  near  Denver,  the  leading  orchardist  of  Jefferson 
county,  and  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  is 
from  Suffolk  ;  Mr,  Wilmore,  also  of  Wheatridge,  the  leading  Dahlia 
grower  of  Colorado,  came  to  America  from  near  Birmingham  over  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  numerous  others  could  be  mentioned. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  writer  recently  visited 
Majave  county  in  Arizona  (1045  miles  from  Denver)  which  single 
county  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles— that  is,  half  as  big  again  as 
the  whole  of  Wales,  but  has  a  population  of  less  than  2000,  and  a  total 
cultivated  area  of  about  1000  acres,  as  it  is  in  the  rainless  region  with 
only  two  or  three  small  streams  available  for  irrigation — a  land  of  Cacti, 
Yuccas,  and  lizards.  About  a  mile  from  Kingman,  the  county  seat, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  is  a  beautiful  oasis,  a  9-acre 
orchard  of  Figs  and  Peaches,  dependent  on  a  comparatively  small 
perennial  spring,  the  precious  water  of  which  is  piped  to  the  orchard. 
This  orchard  was  planted  by  and  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Taggart  from 
Castleton,  Isle  of  Man,  who  was  delighted  to  show  us  over  it,  and  to 
load  us  with  delicious  Figs,  Peaches,  and  other  fruit  on  leaving. 

On  our  return  journey  to  Denver  we  called  at  Santa  F^,  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico,  where  we  were  taken  to  the  leading  orchard,  6  acres  in 
extent,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  planted  by  and  to  belong  to  an 
Englishman,  a  Mr.  Arthur  Boyle,  from  near  Trentham,  North  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Mrs.  Boyle  is  from  Clarendon,  Wilts,  and  they  have  named  their 
lovely  home  “  Clarendon  Garden.”  They  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  and  Plum  trees,  also  Grape  Vines,  which  bear  heavily,  but 
what  interested  us  most  was  to  see  Roses — La  France,  G^ndral 
Jacqueminot,  and  many  other  old  favourites — Canterbury  Bells, 
Phloxes,  Stocks,  Hollyhocks,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  Feverfew,  and  other  familiar  flowers,  in  fact,  it  was  like  a  bit 
of  Old  England  that  bad  floated  far  away  and  lodged  in  that  ancient 
town  of  one-storey  adobe  houses,  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1543,  but 
which  has  never  yet  passed  a  population  of  7000,  mostly  Mexicans. 

It  is  said  that  the  line  of  English  settlement  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  can  still  be  traced  by  orchards.  Certainly  the  English 
immigrants  to  arid  America  are  doing  their  full  share  in  planting  fruit 
trees.— Thomas  Tonge. 


LANGTREE’S  FARM,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

It  is  over  forty  years  since  the  owner  of  the  above  farm  (Mr.  J.  Ti 
Gell)  made  his  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  broad-acred  shire. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Gell  was  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Yarborough  at  his 
St.  Lawrence  residence.  But  time  works  many  changes  j  and  with 
perseverance,  tact  and  shrewdness,  Mr.  Gell  has  become  not  only  a  large 
farmer,  but  the  largest  market  gardener  in  the  island.  The  Home  Farrn, 
St.  Lawrence,  is  managed  by  his  eldest  son  (Mr.  John  Gell),  and  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  growing  of  Narcissi,  and  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  town  of  Ventnor,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  found  aristocratic  visitors  all  the  year  round.  Thousands 
of  blooms  of  Narcissi  are  annually  sent  to  Covent  Garden  and  other 
markets,  whilst  the  surplus  bulbs  are  sold  periodically.  Last  year  Mr. 
Gell  disposed  of  160,000  bulbs  in  one  order.  The  Week  Farm,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  where  Mr.  Gell  resides,  consists  of  arable  land  and  dairy  pasture, 
similarly  to  the  Nettlecombe  Farm,  near  Whitwell,  which  at  one  time 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees,  but  last  year  these  were  removed 
to  Ijangtree’s  Farm,  near  Sandown,  where  it  is  intended  to  carry  out 
fruit  and  flower  growing  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  extent  of  this  farm  is  some  36  acres,  the  largest  part  having  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  south ;  the  soil  generally  is  a  sandy  loam  of  great 
depth  ;  the  winds,  unfortunately,  sweep  across  from  the  S.W.  and  N.E. 
at  times  with  terrific  force,  and  to  provide  shelter  for  the  bush  trees  Mr. 
Gell  has  enclosed  about  1^  acre  of  ground  with  corrugated  iron  8  feet 
high.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  speculation  and  an  experiment,  but  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  trees  and  the  general  good  growth,  particularly 
considering  the  dry  season,  give  favourable  impressions  of  the  utility  of 
the  shelter  ;  in  fact,  every  experienced  fruit  grower  is  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  to  grow  fruit  successfully  shelter  is  needed. 

With  the  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Gooseberries 
there  will  be  close  upon  3000  trees,  which  were  planted  last  year  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Gell’s  youngest  son,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gell,  who  has 
this  prospective  fruit  and  flower  farm  in  hand.  It  is  intended  to  grow 
the  trees  in  the  open  as  dwarf  bushes,  and  they  will  be  pruned  with  that 
object  in  view.  On  the  south  aspect  of  the  shelter  Peach  trees  have 
been  planted,  whilst  on  the  north  Plums,  on  the  east  Pears,  and  on  the 
west  a  mixture  of  Apples,  Fears,  and  Apricots,  and  will  be  trained  to 
wires  which  are  fixed  to  the  supports  for  the  shelter.  Between  the  bush 
trees,  which  are  planted  from  6  to  8  feet  apart,  Gooseberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  and  Narcissi  are  being  grown,  though  it  is  Mr.  Gell’s 
intention  to  plant  about  4  acres  of  Narcissi,  2  or  3  acres  of  Strawberries, 
and  5  acres  of  bush  fruits.- 
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The  varieties  of  Narcissi  grown  include  amongst  others  Emperor, 
Sir  Watkin,  Poeticus,  Empress,  and  of  the  Polyanthus  section.  Grand 
Monarque.  Of  Gooseberries  principally  Whinham’s  Industry  and 
Lancashire  Ltd,  as  they  are  free  bearers,  heavy  croppers,  and  pay  well 
to  gather  green.  Strawberries  are  represented  by  Noble,  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  Plums  by  Victoria,  Prince  Engelbert, 
Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  and  Czar ;  Pears  by  Beurrd  Bose,  Benrrd 
Clairgeau,  Doyenn^  dn  Comice,  Dacheese  d’Angoulgme,  Glou  Morceau, 
Marie  Lonise,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  others  ; 
Apples  by  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder,  Royal  Jubilee,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Dumelow’s  Seedlin?, 
Ecklinville,  Gloria  Mundi,  (jlolden  Noble,  New  Hawthornden,  Lady 
Henniker,  Lady  Sudeley,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield, 
American  Mother,  New  Northern  Greening,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
Potts’  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Warner’s  King.  As  time 
goes  on  new  sorts  no  doubt  will  be  added,  and  many  varieties  now 
grown  discarded  as  soon  as  they  prove  unsuitable  to  the  district.  Mr. 
Gell’s  idea  is  not  to  grow  shy  or  poor  bearers,  nor  yet  small  fruiting 
kinds  or  those  of  a  washy  colour.  He  finds  from  experience  that  the 
public  in  general  prefer  highly  coloured  fruits  of  a  large  size  to  small 
fruits  of  good  flavour,  which  is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  He  is 
also  fully  convinced  that  those  which  attain  a  large  size  early,  such  as 
Warner’s  King,  and  can  be  marketed  direct  from  the  tree,  pay  better 
than  having  them  to  store.  Mr.  Gell  informs  me  he  finds  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  well-grown,  judiciously  graded,  and  properly  packed 
fruits,  and  that  sample  fruits  pay  better  than  “  bushel  stuff.” 

The  development  of  this  estate  is  being  watched  with  great  interest, 
and  if  it  prove  a  success  many  others  will  follow  suit  with  confidence  of 
at  least  partial  success. — S.  Heaton. 


GRADING  APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 

The  remarks  by  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  (page  381)  are  appropriate, 
and  are  of  far  greater  consequence  than  many  persons  appear  to  realise. 
Instances  have  often  come  under  my  notice  where  a  knowledge  of 
grading  would  be  an  advantage  to  individuals  in  the  disposal  of  their 
Apple  crop,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  to  carry  out  the  grading  in  a  fair 
manner.  If  growers  for  market  would  pay  attention  to  this  detail 
they  would  save  themselves  many  disappointments  when  the  returns  of 
prices  come  to  hand.  Apples  sent  to  market  in  a  variety  of  sizes  never 
realise  the  top  price,  and  when  once  a  fruiterer  finds  this  practice  to 
belong  to  any  vendor  confidence  is  shaken,  and  instead  of  realising  high 
prices  but  second  or  third  grade  figures  are  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  sort  of  confidence  that  ought  to  be  common 
between  vendor  and  buyer.  Happening  to  call  on  the  wholesale 
fruiterer  to  whom  I  consign  the  best  of  our  Apples  a  few  days  after 
sending  in  a  heavy  lot  of  fruit,  I  said,  "  Well,  Mr,  A.,  what  did  you  think 
of  the  Apples  I  sent  you  on  Tuesday  ?”  ‘  I  never  saw  them  ;  Ted  packed 
them  at  once  for  shipment,  and  I  did  not  trouble  to  look  at  them.”  This 
may  appear  somewhat  egotistical,  but  it  is  a  statement  of  fact,  and  if 
such  were  more  common  we  should  hear  less  complaint  about  low  prices. 
Even  windfalls  should  be  graded  into  two  sizes,  or  samples,  so  that  the 
prices  can  be  more  correctly  fixed  than  when  all  are  mixed. 

Apple  growing  is  undoubtedly  a  paying  concern  under  favourable 
circumstances.  There  are  a  few  points  of  detail  that  must  be  strictly 
studied.  In  the  first  place  none  but  suitable  varieties  should  be  planted. 
What  I  mean  by  suitable  varieties  are  those  which  are  required  in  the 
particular  neighbourhood,  and  those,  too,  that  will  succeed.  It  too  often 
happens  that  certain  Apples  luxuriating  in  one  garden  are  a  distinct 
failure  in  another.  The  soil  in  the  latter  instance  appears  to  lack  some 
constituent  necessary. 

Very  early  varieties  are  to  be  recommended,  and  so  are  midseason 
kinds,  but  the  late  ripening  Apples  arc  not.  It  is  then  that  the  American 
and  Tasmanian  products  lower  the  price  of  English  fruit.  It  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  to  fight  against  such  odds ;  far  better  use  a  little  strategy  and 
plant  the  early  ripening  kinds,  so  that  they  can  be  used  before  the 
foreign  shipments  are  to  hand, — A.  B. 


Nerines. — The  group  of  Nerines  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  their  treatment.  They,  like  many  others  of  our  Cape 
bulbs,  have  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  past  few  years  simply  because 
their  requirements  are  not  more  generally  known.  Few  plants  can  vie 
with  them  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  or  for  conservatory  decoration  when 
well  flowered.  As  the  flowering  season  will  soon  be  past,  should  more 
stock  be  needed  the  bulbs  must  be  carefully  shaken  out  and  repotted 
into  some  good  turfy  loam,  adding  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand  if  the 
loam  be  heavy.  Five  and  six-inch  pots  are  largejenoagh  placing  three 
and  four  bulbs  in  the  former,  and  six  and  seven  in  the  latter  size.  Re¬ 
potting  should  only  be  done  about  every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  they 
flower  much  more  freely  when  root-bound.  During  the  winter  they 
must  have  good  supplies  of  water,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure,  keeping  them  in  as  cool  a  temperature  as  possible.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  move  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  growing 
until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  rest,  then  gradually  withhold  water, 
ceasing  when  the  foliage  has  died  down.  Expose  them  to  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  possible,  running  the  lights  off  on  fine  days  in  the  summer  months 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs.  There  are  numerous  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation,  N.  coruscans,  N,  Fothergilli  major,  and  N.  sarniensis  being  most 
generally  grown.— -H,  Wilson,  Bcnham  Park  Gardens. 


Rose  (aetemn  flowering)  Harrisoni. 

We  are  sending  yon  by  same  post  a  bunch  of  *'  Austrian  Yellow,”  or 
Harrisoni  Rose,  which,  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  is  only  a  summer 
flowering  variety.  Last  year  three  plants  flowered  in  the  autumn  con¬ 
tinually,  and  we  propagated  from  them,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
plants  of  that  variety  are  now  in  full  bloom.  We  thought  you  would 
like  to  see  them,— Frank  Cant  &  Co. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  for  what  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  before — branchlets  as  floriferous  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
summer  of  this,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  yellow  Roses,  Every  tip  hai 
its  bud  or  glistening  small  double  flower,  those  half  expanded,  with  their 
setting  of  small  green  leaves,  being  perfect  little  gems  for  buttonholes, 
and  such  as  the  London  flower  girls  would  scramble  for  if  they  had  the  ' 
chance.  1 

Rose  Exhibitors  ane  the  Railway  Companies. 

I  WOELD  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  remarks  upon 
railway  companies’  charges  and  exhibitions.  The  London  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  have  never  charged  us.  They  have  even  had  the  courtesy 
to  forward  a  horse-box  especially  to  convey  our  boxes  when  any  quantity 
were  going  a  journey  which  necessitated  changes  ;  and  at  all  times  they 
have  been  free  of  charge.  Might  not  the  N.R.S.  take  up  the  matter 
hinted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  single  fare  privilege 
for  exhibitors  at  their  meetings  1  The  majority  of  exhibitors  at  Ulver- 
ston  must  have  travelled  150  miles.  The  greater  the  number  of 
exhibitors  the  better  the  show,  and  consequently  increase  of  attendance 
with  more  local  traffic.  The  L.B.  and  S.C.R.  even  convey  large  vans 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  free  upon  the  entire  length  of  their 
service. — P. 

The  Oldest  H.P.  Rose. 

I  OBSERVE  Mr.  Piper  states  that  General  Jacqueminot,  still  a  wonder¬ 
fully  good  Rose,  especially  for  market  work,  is  the  oldest  Hybrid 
Perpetual.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Gbant  des  Batailles  was 
in  commerce  earlier,  indeed  I  feel  sure  it  was,  but  then  I  may  be  wrong 
in  its  classification,  although  it  seemed  to  have  all  the  properties  of  a 
H.P.  The  flowers  were  broad,  flattish,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
Other  of  the  best  bush  Roses  of  1851  were  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Coupe  d’Hbbb,  La  Baronne  Prevost,  helped  by  the  Gbubral  soon  after, 
and  then  they  came  thick  and  fast.  Besides  the  Gbnbral  what  a  splendid 
Rose  still  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  one  of  the  really  most  perpetual 
bloomers  we  have.  Perhaps  Mr.  Piper  can  tell  when  the  Gbant  was  first 
put  into  commerce. — A.  D. 

Rose  Notes. 

It  is  not  often  one  can  cut  a  good  bunch  of  Roses  so  late  in  the 
year,  particularly  after  such  a  time  of  rough  weather,  but  I  have  just 
gathered  a  nice  bunch.  By  far  the  best  flower  was  Caroline  Testout 
(H.T.),  the  best  dark  was  Pierre  Netting.  Several  good  flowers  of 
G.  Nabonnand,  a  Tea  that  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour,  and  one  which 
I  am  certain  will  not  be  discarded  by  any  who  gives  it  a  trial.  This  is 
a  grand  autumnal,  and  one  of  the  best  Roses  for  forcing.  Dr.  Grill  is 
another  that  comes  well  with  me,  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire  has 
given  me  some  grand  flowers  this  autumn.  On  a  wall  W.  Allen 
Richardson  has  been  a  perfect  picture,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  I 
could  cut  several  dozens  from  a  plant  growing  upon  a  low  fence. 

A  Rose  which  I  have  seldom  met  with  in  other  gardens  is  Marchioness 
of  Lome,  one  of  the  most  distinct  H.P.’s  we  have,  It  grows  well, 
and  is  more  or  less  in  flower  all  through  the  season.  The  clear  cerise 
shade  in  this  retains  its  freshness  for  a  long  time.  Some  growths  of 
climbing  Niphetos  that  were  made  late  this  summer  are  now  carrying 
some  good  flowers  upon  laterals.  These  are  in  sheltered  corners,  and  1 
fear  the  supply  may  fail  me  any  morning. 

But  it  was  not  with  the  object  of  naming  autumnal  Roses  that  I  took 
up  my  pen.  The  approaching  frosts  remind  one  that  although  our  Roses 
are  practically  over  there  is  much  seasonable  work  coming  along. 
Mulching  and  slight  protection  will  soon  demand  attention.  Those  who 
intend  protecting  Roses  will  find  it  wise  to  have  material  handy  in 
ample  time,  and  to  make  use  of  a  little  of  this  as  an  aid  to  more  gradual 
ripening  than  often  occurs  among  our  Teas  and  Noisettes,  with  their 
late  growing  propensities.  I  am  certain  many  people  over-protect.  A  few 
days  back  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  most  successful  amateur,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  using  the  straw  covers  of  wine  bottles  and 
encasing  his  Teas  entirely  in  these.  In  addition  to  this  his  plants  are 
always  heavily  mulched  with  light  manure.  I  think  this  is  going  to 
unnecessary  extremes,  and  1  often  meet  with  cases  where  the  young 
growth  of  Roses  has  been  almost  bleached  upon  the  removal  of  their 
winter  coverings.  Provided  dwarfs  are  well  earthed  up  with  the 
surrounding  soil  and  a  few  branches  of  fir  or  gorse  fixed  among  them,  I 
see  no  reason  to  fear  even  a  severe  winter. 

Mulching  with  light  manures  is  not  so  much  a  protection,  except  as 
regards  the  few  lower  eyes,  and  these  can  be  more  efficiently  protected 
'  by  merely  drawing  up  the  soil.  The  soluble  parts  of  manure  are  carried 
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down  to  the  roots,  and  these  andoabtedly  feed  more  during  winter 
than  many  apparently  imagine.  I  believe  almost  all  successful  exhibitors 
mulch  heavily  about  this  time,  and  experience  is  the  best  test. 

Planting  Roses  and  hedge  Briars  for  stocks  will  now  be  in  full 
progress,  and  I  wonld  recommend  much  harder  pruning  of  Briar  roots 
than  I  saw  being  done  a  day  or  two  back.  The  large  knobby  roots  were 
being  left  almost  intact,  some  of  the  stocks  carrying  immense  knobs. 
Our  practice  is  to  cut  the  stock  off  close  to  this  knob,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  removes  a  Rose  cutting  with  a  small  portion  of  heel  or 
old  wood  attached.  If  planted  early  these  will  root  quite  as  freely  when 
BO  treated  as  if  the  whole  knob  was  left.  By  close  pruning  we  do  not 
get  so  many  suckers,  and  instead  of  a  few  roots  from  the  farther  points 
of  the  knob  we  get  a  mass  of  roots  that  do  not  break  off  so  freely  upon 
transplantation.  See  that  all  loose  waving  shoots  of  Roses  are  secured 
against  chafing  and  injury  from  breaking. 

There  is  one  more  Rose  1  must  mention.  This  is  Rosa  rugosa  calo- 
carpa,  a  very  strong  growing  hybrid  that  is  now  carrying  some  of  the 
more  beautifully  coloured  leafage  I  have  seen.  Deep  crimson,  rose, 
golden  yellow,  and  reddish  bronze  are  all  present.  Before  me  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  a  bowl  of  Roses  set  among  large  sprays  of  this  rugosa, 
and  the  clear  pink  of  Caroline  Testout,  the  orange  yellow  of  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  and  other  colours  look  equally  charming  with  such  a  back* 
ground.  A  few  sprays  cut  fully  three  weeks  back  are  still  holding  their 
coloured  leaves  as  fresh  and  fast  as  ever. — Practice. 


PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS. 

The  present  being  an  excellent  time  for  planting,  we  may  with 
advantage  call  attention  to  that  rare  and  little  known  Indian  shrub 
Piptanthus  nepalensis  (fig.  77),  sometimes  known  as  the  Evergreen 
Laburnum.  Though  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  one  of  our  most 
common  and  beautiful  flowering  trees,  yet  it  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  it  at  a  glance  by  the  most  casual  observer.  It  is  one  of  those 
numerous  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens  that  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  the  obscurity  and  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  owing  to 
the  continued  and  extended  introduction  of  novelties.  It  is  of  branch¬ 
ing  habit,  but  not  bushy,  and  seems  to  need  support  of  some  kind,  as  it 
has  a  rather  straggling  appearance.  Trained  to  a  wall  it  both  succeeds 
well  and  is  very  pretty  during  May  and  early  June,  as  it  flowers 
abundantly  when  in  good  condition.  It  needs  the  protection  of  a  wall 
in  the  northern  and  colder  districts,  but  in  the  south  it  is  rarely  injured, 
even  if  planted  in  the  open. 


HOT  WATER,  MUSTARD,  AND  LIME. 

“  I  SEE  you  have  tickled  them  up.  Gardener.  I  thought  you  would  ; 
one  of  them  can’t  shake  off  the  lime,  and  the  other  is  twirling  about 
among  the  mustard.  Mr.  D.  wants  to  know  a  few  things,  while  Mr.  A. 
says  you  spoiled  the  hot  water  through  not  boiling  it,  and  that  you 
cribbed  the  lime  from  himself.” 

Thus  spoke  my  excellent  master  when  he  came  into  the  garden  on 
Friday  morning.  He  always  calls  me  “  Gardener,”  and  I  want  no  better 
name.  He  gets  his  Journal  before  I  get  mine,  which  does  not  arrive  at  my 
cottage  till  half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  I  leave  after  breakfast  at  half¬ 
past  eight.  I  didn’t,  however,  go  back  home  till  dinner  time  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

I  don’t  mind  saying  now,  and  the  master  won’t  mind  either,  that  it 
was  he  who  asked  me  to  write  my  first  letter.  He  said,  “Why  don’t 
you  tell  them  about  the  mustard  and  water  as  well  as  that  dosing  of  lime 
we  gave  to  the  new  garden?”  “  What  I  me  write  to  the  Journal,  sir. 
Why,  I  couldn’t  do  it  for  a  pension.”  I  was  sorry  the  word  slipped  out, 
but  the  master  would  know  I  didn’t  mean  anything.  He  pays  me  as  well 
as  the  Hall  gardener  is  paid,  who  has  five  men  under  him,  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  he  is  anyhow.  A  good  single-handed  place  is  the  place  for 
me.  I  have  had  it  ten  years,  and  hope  to  have  it  for  twice  ten  more. 
There  is  never  any  bother,  and  the  master  is  always  ready  to  look  after 
the  little  vinery,  greenhouse,  and  Cucumber  pit  when  I  want  a  day  off 
for  a  flower  show.  As  for  Tomatoes  we  just  rig  up  some  frame-lights 
against  a  south  wall,  get  good  crops  under  them,  and  never  have  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  them  or  the  Cucumbers. 

But  I  am  running  away.  “  Oh,  yes  you  can,”  he  said  ;  “  write  some¬ 
thing  to-night,  and  let  me  have  it  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  it  needs  a  few 
touches  ;  if  we  both  can’t  manage  to  get  a  letter  in  it  is  a  pity.”  I  liked 
that  “  both,”  which  sounded  like  a  friendly  partnership,  and  that  is  the 
how  and  the  why  I  came  to  write. 

Dinner  time  came,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  Mary  almost  flew  at 
me.  She  had  been  reading  the  Journal.  “  You’ve  got  a  pretty  mauling  ; 
serves  you  right.  Why  can’t  you  mind  your  work  —  there’s  plenty 
wants  doing — and  let  them  paper  fellows  alone  ?  They’ll  only  call  you  a 
single-handed  upstart.  What  did  you  let  that  out  for  ?  Why  didn’t 
you  put  ‘  Gardener,’  and  leave  the  rest  out  ?  Thought  you  had  more 
respect  for  yourself  ;  but  there,  you  will  meddle,  and  I  hope  you’ve  got 
cured  at  last.  Why,  there’s  one  man  doesn’t  believe  you  about  lime, 
and  the  other  says  plainly  that  you’ve  been  cribbing  from  somebody  else. 
Whatever  will  the  master  think,  who  trusts  you  all  day  long — cribbing  I 
I  should  hate  it,”  and  so  on. 

Now  Mary,  you  must  understand,  is  a  splendid  little  woman,  and  has 


a  local  reputation  for  minding  her  own  business,  and  not  interfering 
with  her  neighbours’.  That  is  why  she  was  hurt,  and  forced  into  lecturing 
her  devoted  spouse.  After  the  lecture  I  thought  to  myself,  the  worst  is 
over  now,  and  nothing  that  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  D.  has  said  will  very  much 
upset  me.  so  I  read  their  learned  communications  on  page  400. 

Mr.  D.  says  he  “  smiled  ”  on  reading  my  first  article.  That  is  good. 
It  is  something  to  make  a  scientific  man  smile.  He  now  says  he  is  a 
working  gardener.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  feel  proud  of  him.  I 
thought  he  was  one  of  these  young  university  lecturers  with  long  hair. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  three  of  them,  and  thought  them  clever,  but  far 
above  me,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  very  difficult  either.  Mr.  D. 
wants  to  know  a  few  things,  and  as  he  asks  me  what  I  have  done  myself 
I  can  easily  answer  him ;  but  I  cannot  answer  his  question  about 
“  supposing  mustard  would  kill  eelworm,  how  would  it  reach  them  in  the 
tissues?”  because,  as  I  said  clearly,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  of  trying. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  reach  them,  and  if  it  did  I  should  only  expect  the 
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mustard  to  make  them  lively  for  the  hot  water  to  kill.  Does  he  know 
that  maggots  can  be  killed  dead  as  doornails  in  the  inside  of  Celery 
leaves  without  injuring  the  “  tissues  ?  ” 

I  note  the  ^  lb.  of  salt  dressing  to  the  square  yard  does  not  frighten 
him,  though  he  says  it  means  over  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  quantity 
advised  in  my  old  guide  book,  Johnson’s  “Gardeners’  Dictionary,”  is 
20  bushels.  The  same  authority  advises  the  same  amount  of  gas  lime. 
I  have  used  five  times  as  much  with  benefit  to  soil  and  crops. 

Mr.  D.  next  wants  to  know  what  I  mean  by  5,  10,  and  15  per  cent,  of 
lime.  Simply  that  a  dressing  was  spread  ^  inch  thick  on  a  piece  of  land 
and  mixed  in  by  digging  with  forks  a  foot  deep,  and  it  did  no  good  that 
I  could  see ;  then  an  inch  thick  was  spread  on,  and  did  much  good  ;  then 
a  1^  inch  layer  (in  some  parts  more),  and  it  did  the  most  good  by  far  to 
the  first  crop  following  and  others  that  came  after.  Now  we  come  to 
the  questions : — 

1,  “  What  kind  of  lime  ?  ”  From  limestone,  not  chalk,  whitish  when 
slaked,  not  bluish,  like  lias  lime. 

2,  “What  kind  of  soil?”  Just  as  cheesy  as  he  can  imagine,  the 
result  of  stupid  trenching  and  bringing  a  foot  of  the  worst  bottom  soil 
to  the  top.  The  first  year  nothing  would  grow  on  it  except  a  few  miser¬ 
able  weeds,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  try  experiments  in  making  it  grow 
vegetables. 

3,  “  On  what  dp  I  base  the  calculations  that  the  heaviest  dressing 
was  the  most  profitable  ?  ”  Because  the  yield  of  Potatoes  was  so  much 
greater  than  from  the  other  dressings,  and  which  astonished  everybody 
who  saw  the  crops,  and,  further,  because  the  land  was  so  much  improved 
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too.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  lime  was  spread  on  in 
lumps  in  February,  left  just  long  enough  to  slake  in  the  showery 
weather,  and  then  “^hen  the  land  was  dry  enough  dug  in  with  strong 
iteel  forks,  taking  very  small  slices  for  the  better  mixing,  and  the 
Potatoes  were  planted  early  in  May. 

I  hope  these  answers  are  plain.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  soils 
to  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  apply  lime  half  so  freely  ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  well  remember  an  old  master — a  gardener,  who  still  reads  the 
Journal,  spreading  lime  an  inch  thick  on  a  Vine  border,  also  bush  fruit 
quarters,  where  the  soil  was  soft  and  black  with  manure,  and  the  good  it 
did  was  clear  to  all  concerned. 

I  cannot  tell  Mr.  D.  why  Tomatoes  failed  to  thrive  in  soil  treated 
with  only  5  bushels  of  quicklime  per  rod,  except  it  contained 
enough  lime  before,  and  that  the  dressing  “  only  ”  at  the  rate  of  800 
bushels  per  acre  was  so  far  excessive  as  to  be  injurious.  Nor  do  I  know 
why  his  sprinkling  of  chalk  (1  per  cent.)  did  harm  rather  than  good  to 
Tomato  plants  in  pots.  They  had,  perhaps,  something  else  that  disagreed 
with  them,  or  needed  something  they  ought  to  have  had.  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  always  does  my  Tomatoes  good. 

Having  done  what  I  could  to  answer  Mr.  D.  in  good  faith,  I  now 
turn  to  Mr.  A.,  who  is  a  more  difficult  customer  to  deal  with.  He  starts  by 
saying  clearly  that  I  got  my  hot  water  idea  from  “  Phenyle  Adviser  ”  in ' 
the  Journal  in  June,  189(1.  How  then  could  I  have  used  it  for  years  ? ! 
Next  I  am  charged  with  having  “cribbed"  the  “lime"  from  Mr.  A.! 
this  very  month.  My  answer  to  Mr.  D.  is  sufficient.  If  “Phenyle 
Adviser”  and  Mr.  A.  were  rolled  into  one  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  even  this  double-barrelled  man  originated  all  the  good  ideas  in  the 
Journal. 

When  I  pay  for  the  paper  for  the  information  that  is  in  it,  do  I  buy 
or  do  I  “  crib  "  that  information  ?  But  it  may  be  said  if  I  make  public 
use  of  what  someone  else  has  found  out  that  I  ought  to  say  who  he  is. 
Perhaps  I  ought,  and  if  so  should  not  Mr.  A.  do  the  same  ?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know.  Very  well,  this  Mr.  A.  pretends  he  does  not  know 
whether  I  meant  ground  mustard  for  mixing  in  water,  or  “  whether  it  is 
seed  for  sowing,"  yet  he  can  tell  us  in  figures  exactly  how  much  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silica 
mustard  contains.  It  is  wonderful  is  this  “  analysis  of  ash  of 
first-class  mustard.”  But  who  got  it  out,  measured,  and  weighed  the 
little  items  1  Did  Mr.  A;  ?  If  not,  whence  did  he  get  the  figures  ?  He 
mentions  no  one.  Could  he  possibly  have  “  cribbed  ”  them  ?  If  so  is  he 
not  at  least  as  bad  as  I  am,  who  did  not  crib  from  him  as  he  has  stated  ? 
After  all,  however,  perhaps  he  meant  nothing,  but  the  tickling  of  the 
mustard  made  him  hnmoursome.  Very  well,  let  it  be  so,  and  he  can 
then,  if  he  likes,  consider  he  is  met  in  his  own  mood. 

One  thing  this  talented  author  does,  and  it  is  this — He  confirms  my 
supposition,  and  stamps  my  hot-water  temperature  with  his  seal  of 
authority;  for  he  says,  “Water  at  a  temperature  of  125°  is  just  the 
exact  thing  to  kill  eel  worm.”  Why,  then,  did  he  say  I  “spoiled  it  by 
not  having  the  water  boiling  ?  ”  Let  him  answer  that,  also  about  the 
mustard  figures,  before  he  runs  away,  if  that  is  what  he  means  by 
“  leaving  the  arena.” 

But  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  D.  seem  to  think  that  nothing  will  enter 
the  tissues  to  reach  the  eelworm  in  them.  If  that  is  so  the  pest  seems 
to  be  master  of  the  position.  Well,  let  me  make  another  suggestion 
— add  paraffin  oil  to  the  mustard  and  water.  Paraffin  will  enter  the 
“  tissues  ”  of  deal  boards  very  well,  and  there  is  just  a  chance  of  its 
entering  root  nodules,  though  I  hardly  suppose  the  idea  will  enter  the 
noddle  of  Mr.  A. ;  but  his  solution  is  expected  to  “  enter  the  tissues 
where  the  eel  worms  are,  as  it  has  to  be  imbibed.”  I  hope  it  will  enter 
them,  and  clear  out  the  little  pests.  I  like  to  see  Mr.  A.  looking  for 
solutions  for  that  purpose.  I  must  say  he  is  about  the  only  one  who 
has  recommended  any,  but  I  hope  he  does  not  object  to  anyone  trying 
to  help  him  ;  in  fact  he  now  says  he  doesn’t,  for  he  talks  about  victory, 
and  “sharing  the  laurels.”  I  have  more  Laurels  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with,  they  seem  to  grow  wild  in  our  cheese,  and  he  would  find  it 
no  joke  keeping  them  in  order  if  he  had  all  the  work  to  do  himself. 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  boiled  any  Laurels  and  used  the  liquor  for  killing 
insects.  It  is  splendid  stuff  for  green  fly  and  all  that  tribe.  Perhaps 
eelworms  might  not  like  it.  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  almost 
wish  I  had  some.  I  am  sure  Mr.  A.  is  right  in  one  thing,  and  that  is 
in  going  at  plant  pests  in  good  time.  When  they  get  well  fixed  and 
nicely  covered  up  it  is  about  as  easy  to  get  them  out  and  settled  as  it 
seems  to  get  Kaffirs  out  of  their  caves  in  the  Matoppo  hills.  My  master 
has  a  brother  there,  and  he  has  sent  me  an  assegai,  so  Mr.  A.  must 
look  out  if  he  charges  me  with  “  cribbing  ”  from  him  again. — 
A  SlJJGLE-HANDED  GARDENEE. 


DIPLADENIA  AMABILIS. 

Dipladenias  are  grown  to  perfection  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Folkard,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Walker,  Bart.,  Sand  Hutton  Hall,  Yorks. 
Dipladenia  amabilis  covers  the  roof  of  a  span-roofed  house  30  feet  long. 
There  are  two  plants  in  14  and  10-inch  pots  in  a  mixed  stove  house. 
The  first  flowers,  Mr.  Folkard  informs  me,  were  cut  on  May  15th,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (October  3rd)  there  were  on  these  two  plants 
over  200  blooms  fully  opened.  From  May  15th  to  October  1st  over 
1800  had  been  cut  and  sent  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  flowering  spikes  (many  of  them  are  over  2  feet  long)  have  had 
over  three  dozen  blooms  cut  from  them.  I  have  often  wondered  that 
this  plant  is  not  more  extensively  grown,  as  it  has  so  many  qualities  that 


recommend  it.  It  is  one  of  Lady  Walker’s  favourite  flowers  when  in 
London.  It  travels  well,  and  keeps  fresh  almost  longer  than  any  other 
flower  of  the  same  colour.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  if  Mr.  Folkard  would  give  his  mode  of  treatment, 
including  potting,  pruning,  and  other  routine. 

DipUdenias  are  not  the  only  plants  that  flourish  in  these  beautiful 
gardens  ;  Chrysanthemums  are  a  leading  feature,  as  well  as  fine-foiiaged 
plants,  and  Ferns,  Peaches,  and  Vines  are  extensively  grown,  and  all 
do  credit  to  their  cultivator. — C.  Colebrook. 
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Talisman  (Hardy),  —  Bybloemen,  Tall;  shape  rather  too  long; 
base  very  pure  ;  petals  wide,  but  rather  thin  at  the  tips,  and  apt  to 
reflex  a  little  when  the  flower  is  old.  As  a  breeder  it  is  good  when  the 
flower  is  young,  the  fine  wide  base  and  bold  black  anthers  counter¬ 
balancing  the  dull  slaty  purple  colour.  When  rectified  it  is  generally 
flamed,  and  in  that  state  is  one  of  the  finest  byblcemens  in  cultivation, 
the  markings  of  purple  black  being  bold  and  brilliant.  It  is  a  very 
constant  flower,  although  a  good  strain  is  indispensable.  Occasionally 
seen  in  the  feathered  state,  and  when  correct  is  a  beautiful  flower.  A 
good  grower,  increasing  well,  it  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Raised  over 
thirty  years  ago  by  Dr,  Hardy  of  Warrington. 

Target  (Yates). — Bizarre.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  An  inconstant, 
feathered  variety,  rather  small  in  size,  feathered  with  brown,  on  a  some¬ 
what  pale  yellow  ground.  Of  little  value,  and  not  much  grown. 

Thalia  (Clark). — Bybloemen.  Tall  ;  shape  rather  long  ;  base  pure  ; 
anthers  bold  and  black  ;  petals  of  good  substance.  A  late  blooming  flamed 
variety,  very  popular  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  marking  colour  being 
rich  purple  on  a  good  white  ground.  Not  often  seen  in  good  condition, 
and  increasing  slowly  is  but  little  grown.  Raised  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  from  Holmes’  King  by  Mr.  W,  Clark  of  Croydon,  who  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  father  of  the  English  Tulip. 

Thomas  Parker  (Parker) — Rose.  Shape  longish  ;  base  pure.  A 
pale  and  dull  coloured  rose  breeder  of  no  particular  value  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  flower.  It  is  quite  worthless  when  broken. 

Tiny  Tim  (Horner). — Bizarre,  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A  prettily 
peccilled  feathered  variety  with  a  good  yellow  ground.  It  is,  however, 
too  small  to  rank  high  as  an  exhibitioa  flower.  Raised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Horner  of  Hull, 

TiPPOO  Saib  (H.  Goldham) — Bizarre.  Shape  fair;  base  pure.  A 
very  distinct  flamed  variety,  having  a  broad  dark  chocolate  beam  on  a 
pale  yellow  grounf.  More  valuable  as  a  bed  flower  than  for  exhibition. 
A  seedling  from  Cse’ar  X  Toxophilite. 

Tom  Leech  (Leech). — Bizarre,  Dwarf  ;  shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
most  constant  and  correct  lightly  feathered  variety.  The  feathering  is 
light  reddish  brown  in  colour,  beautifully  pencilled  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground.  It  is  a  useful  exhibition  flower,  although  its  small  size  and 
pale  ground  prevent  its  being  classed  as  first-rate.  Broken  by  myself 
from  an  unnamed  seedling  breeder  of  Mr.  Leech’s. 

Tom  Storer  (Storer).— Bizarre.  Dwarf;  shape  good;  filaments 
often  stained,  and  base  greasy.  A  constant  and  beautifully  marked 
flamed  variety,  rather  dull  in  colour,  broken  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Wardle 
of  Winshill,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  that  from  its  sins  against  the  law  of 
purity  is  unworthy  of  the  famous  name  it  bears. 

Toxophilite  (Dunn). — Bizarre.  Shape  fair;  base  pure,  A  some¬ 
what  dingy  looking  dark  flamed  bizarre,  which  is  not  much  grown, 
although  it  occasionally  turns  up  at  exhibitions. 

Trafalgar  (Chadwick). — Bizarre.  Shape  long  ;  base  stained.  An 
old-time  scarlet  feathered  variety,  with  a  good  yellow  ground.  A 
constant  sort,  and  a  great  favoarite  fifty  years  ago  as  an  exhibition 
flower.  Not  grown  now,  and  only  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  female 
parent  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Trafalgar  (Davey). — Bybloemen.  Shape  longish  ;  base  pure.  An 
obsolete,  heavily  marked,  dark  feathered,  and  flamed  variety,  much  used 
by  the  early  English  seedling  raisers. 

Triomphe  de  Lisle  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  Shape  longish  ;  base 
pure.  An  obsolete,  large  flowered,  feathered,  and  flamed  variety  ;  the 
marking  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  violet.  Much  esteemed  as  an 
exhibition  flower  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Triomphe  Royale  (Dutch). — Rose.  Shape  longish ;  base  pure. 
k  correctly  marked  flamed  variety,  the  beam  being  deep  rose  and  the 
feathering  crimson.  This  kind  is  generally  supposed  to  be  merely 
Heroine  in  the  flamed  state,  and  certainly  Heroine  flamed  is  called 
Triomphe  Royale ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  true  Triomphe  Royale 
is  a  distinct  variety  with  a  broader  petal  and  far  more  constant  in  its 
markings.  Although  it  is  over  100  years  old  it  is  still  a  valuable 
exhibition  variety,  growing  well  and  increasing  freely. 

Trip  to  Stockport  (Hep worth). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base 
pure.  A  very  useful  and  constant  early  blooming  feathered  variety 
with  a  good  white  ground.  The  feathering  is  lilac  in  colour,  and  when 
properly  grown  it  is  a  good  exhibition  sort.  If  overgrown  the  cup 
becomes  long  and  loose,  and  the  feathering  heavy  and  flushed.  It  must 
be  protected  from  sunlight  and  heat,  and  is  at  its  best  in  a  cool  blooming 
season.  Of  no  value  when  flamed.  Syn.,  Hepworth’s  104/63. 

Tryphena  (Thurstan). — Rose.  Shape  good;  base  pure;  petals  of 
great  substance.  As  a  breeder  it  is  very  good,  resembling  Mabel  in 
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colour.  When  rectified  it  comes  both  feathered  and  flamed,  the  marking 
colour  being  brilliant  scarlet.  Raised  from  Mabel  x  Kate  Connor  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser. 

Typo  (Dymock). — Bizarre.  Shape  longish  ;  base  pure ;  petals  rather 
flimsy.  A  very  distinct  late  blooming  feathered  variety,  the  feathering 
being,  purple  black  on  a  clear  lemon  ground.  Often  useful  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  well  worth  growing. 

Van  Ambtjrgh  (Gibbons). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good ;  base  very 
yellow,  and  bleached  with  great  difficulty,  A  well  marked  variety,  flamed 
with  rosy  purple,  but  of  little  value  owing  to  its  yellow  base. 

Vanguard  (H.  Goldham). — Bizarre.  Shape  fair;  base  pure  ;  petals 
stout,  A  poorly  marked  red  flamed  variety  of  little  value.  A  seedling 
from  King  of  Scarlets  X  George  Hayward. 

Vesta  (Dutch). — Rose.  An  obsolete  impure  feathered  variety  over 
100  years  old,  which  was  used  as  the  female  parent  of  the  once  famous 
Sherwood  seedlings,  Syn.,  Noble  Blanche. 

Vicar  op  Radford  (Gibbons). — Rose.  Tail ;  shape  long ;  base  pure. 
Formerly  famous  as  a  feathered  flower,  the  feathering  being  heavy  and 
striking,  although  rather  plated  and  dark  in  colour.  It  is  now  almost 
invariably  seen  in  the  flamed  state,  and  is  so  like  Anastasia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  the  difference  lies.  Sometimes  good  enough  for 
exhibition,  it  is  always  well  worth  a  place  in  the  bed  for  its  commanding 
height  and  large  flower. 

Victor  Emanuel  (Hunt). — Rose.  Tall;  shape  good;  base  pure. 
An  excellent  flamed  rose,  marked  much  like  Triomphe  Royale,  but 
possessing  a  better  shape  and  a  brighter  cofour.  Certificated  in  1860, 
and  now,  I  fear,  entirely  lost.  Raised  by  Mr.  J.  Hunt  of  High 
Wycombe, 

Victor  Hugo  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure, 
but  narrow.  A  dark  fiamed  variety,  which  is  almost  invariably  so  heavy 
in  colour  as  to  be  worthless. 

Victoria  Regina  (Groom). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
A  formerly  famous  feathered  variety,  the  feathering  being  dark  rosy 
purple  in  colour  on  a  good  white  ground.  It  was  a  very  tender  sort,  the 
outer  petals  being  generally  disfigured  by  green  patches,  caused  by  frost 
paralysing  the  growth  of  the  bud.  This  peculiarity  has  been  transmitted 
to  its  daughter,  Elizabeth  Pegg.  In  1837  Mr.  Groom’s  catalogue  price 
for  this  variety  was  £100  per  bulb. 

Village  Maid  ( - ). — Rose.  Shape  longish  ;  base  impure.  A 

formerly  famous  northern  flower,  generally  exhibited  in  breeder  state 
and  sometimes  as  a  feathered  flower. 

Violet  Amiable  (Haigh). — Bybloemen.  Shape  longish ;  base 
creamy  at  first  but  easily  bleached.  A  famous  heavily  feathered  variety, 
the  feathering  being  light  purple  in  colour,  very  constant,  but  apt  to 
skip  at  the  tops  of  the  petals,  or  as  old  growers  had  it,  “  be  bald  at  the 
nose.”  A  shy  growing  kind,  raised  in  Lancashire  about  sixty  years  ago, 
and  still  a  useful  exhibition  sort.  • 

Violet  Lillard  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  A  name  given  to  a  fine 
feathered  strain  of  Bienfait. 

Violet  Quarto  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  An  obsolete,  pure,  tall 
growing  centenarian,  which  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  feathered  and 
flamed  flower.  Syn.,  Violet  Alexander. 

Violet  Sovereign  (Gibbons). — Bybloemen.  Dwarf  ;  base  creamy, 
but  easily  bleached  ;  shape  good.  A  correctly  marked  dark  feathered 
and  also  flamed  variety  not  often  seen,  being  a  shy  grower  and  rather 
inconstant. 

Violet  Wallers  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  Shape  longish ;  base 
creamy,  but  can  be  bleached.  An  old-time  flamed  variety,  very  steady 
in  its  markings.  Introduced  over  120  years  ago,  and  called  also 
Cleopatra. 

Vivid  (Sandars). — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  An  obsolete 
once  famous  feathered  and  also  flamed  variety,  the  marking  colour  being 
rich  brown  on  a  bright  yellow  ground.  It  is  scarcely  grown  at  all 
nowadays,  and  although  all  the  old  authorities  are  unanimous  about  its 
purity,  it  is  always  more  or  lees  stained  in  the  base  in  my  collection. 
Raised  by  Dr.  Sandars  of  Staines  about  half  a  century  ago. 

Washington  (Dutch). — Bybloemen.  Shape  long  and  loose;  base 
yellow  and  difficult  to  get  pure.  A  once  famous  rosy  feathered  variety. 
Introduced  over  100  years  ago,  it  was  for  a  long  period  considered  a 
first-rate  exhibition  flower. 

White  Model  (Willison).— A  good  white  self,  now  rarely  seen. 

White  Nancy  ( - ). — A  good  and  pure  white  self. 

Wild’s  Seedling  (Wild) — Bizarre.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure.  A 
handsome  flamed  variety,  the  markings  being  nearly  black  on  a  rich 
golden  ground.  It  is  not  a  good  exhibition  sort,  the  markings  lacking 
distinctness, 

William  Annibal  (Greasley). — Bizarre,  Shape  longish  ;  base 
pure  ;  petals  narrow.  A  very  constant  red  feathered  variety  with  a  pale 
yellow  ground,  which,  notwithstanding  its  faalts  of  shape,  is  a  good 
exhibition  flower.  Raised  or  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr,  Greasley  of 
Sandiacre,  Notts,  and  although  not  a  new  flower  still  very  scarce, 

William  Bentley  (Groom). — Bybloemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure  ; 
flower  rather  small.  As  a  breeder  it  is  pale  rosy  lilac  in  colour,  and  not 
of  much  value  for  exhibition.  When  rectified  it  is  only  of  value  in  the 
feathered  state,  the  feathering  being  bright  purple  and  well  pencilled . 
Not  a  good  grower  and  rather  inconstant ;  it  is  seldom  seen  at  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Bought  as  a  breeder  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Henry  Groom’s  Tulips 
in  1855  by  Mr.  John  Slater  of  Manchester,  and  named  by  him  soon 
afterwards  when  it  broke  in  the  feathered  state. 

William  Blackburn  (Storer). — Bizarre.  Tall  ;  shape  good  ;  base 
pure.  A  promising  flamed  bizarre,  well  marked  with  red-brown  on  a 


rich  yellow  ground.  One  of  Mr,  Storer’s  later  seedlings,  too  little  known 
as  yet  for  its  true  value  to  be  indicated. 

William  Chater  (Headly) — Bizarre.  Shape  good;  base  pure. 
A  fine  red  flamed  bizarre,  broken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Chater  of  Cambridge 
from  an  unnamed  breeder  of  Headly’s.  This  variety  is  so  like  Dr.  Hardy, 
that  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  think  they  are  synonymous,  but  Mr, 
Chater,  who  grows  both,  says  that  they  are  distinct. 

William  Lea  (Storer). — Bizarre.  Tall  ;  shape  good  ;  base  pure. 
As  a  breeder  very  handsome  and  distinct,  being  a  rich  glossy  maroon- 
black  in  colour.  It  rectifies  both  in  feathered  and  fiamed  states,  and  is 
a  very  striking  flower,  but  is  not  often  correctly  marked  enough  for 
exhibition. 

William  Tell  (Headly). — Byblcemen.  Shape  fair  ;  base  opens 
yellow,  but  can  be  bleached.  A  heavily  pencilled  feathered  variety  in 
the  style  of  Mrs.  Pickerill.  An  excellent  exhibition  flower  when  in  good 
condition,  but,  being  scarce,  is  little  known. 

William  Parkinson  (Hepworth). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base 
creamy,  and  not  easily  bleached.  As  a  breeder  it  is  excellent,  being  a 
silvery  lilac  in  coloar.  When  rectified  it  is  generally  lightly  feathered 
with  rosy  purple.  Like  all  lightly  feathered  varieties  it  is  apt  to  be 
short  of  feathering.  It  is  also  sometimes  grandly  flamed.  Named  after 
Mr,  William  Parkinson  of  Derby,  who  was  forty  years  ago  one  of  the 
best  Midland  growers  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
“  Gossip  of  the  Garden.”  Syn,  Hepworth’s  63/62, 

William  Wilson  (Hardy). — Bizarre.  Shape  fair  ;  base  pure.  A 
good  growing  variety,  often  of  value  in  all  three  states.  As  a  breeder  it 
is  yellow  brown  in  colour ;  it  rectifies  in  both  feathered  and  flamed 
states,  but  is  best  when  feathered,  the  markings  being  dark,  correct  and 
heavily  pencilled.  It  is  also  correct  but  somewhat  undecided  in  colour 
as  a  flamed  flower.  Its  chief  fault  is  an  ugly  shoulder  near  the  base  of 
the  petal,  which  detracts  much  from  its  exhibition  value. 

Yellow  Model  (Willison). — A  good  but  little  grown  yellow  self. 

ZOE  (Strong). — Bybloemen.  Shape  good  ;  base  pure,  A  correctly 
marked  rosy  flamed  bybloemen,  which,  despite  its  age,  is  well  worth 
growing. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  October  27th. 

The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  comparatively  small  one, 
but  the  exhibits  were  mostly  of  very  high  quality.  Considering  the 
time  of  the  year  Orchids  were  splendidly  staged,  both  as  regards  number 
and  variety.  Chrysanthemums  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected,  bat  as  a  rule  they  were  good.  Fruit  and  other 
exhibits  were  limited. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  H.  Balderson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  H.  Pearson,  J.  H.  Veitch,  J.  Cheal, 
A,  F.  Barron,  T.  Fife,  J.  Willard,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Smith,  G.  Wythes, 
G.  Sage,  W.  Bates,  C.  Herrin,  G.  Woodward,  A.  Dean,  W.  Farr,  and 
J.  Wright. 

Though  the  flavour  of  Melons  cannot  be  fully  developed  at  this  late 
season  of  the  year,  yet  three  new  varieties  were  brought  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  placed  on  the  table  was  from  Mr.  G,  Wythes — Syon 
Favourite — but  no  award  was  made.  Then  came  a  well  netted  fruit 
named  Osberton,  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  0»berton  Gardens.  It  was  rather 
soft  in  the  centre  and  hard  in  the  rind,  but  the  flavour  was  considered 
so  good  for  the  time  of  year  that  a  desire  was  expressed  to  test  the 
variety  in  the  summer.  It  is  of  the  Hero  of  Lockinge  type,  but  deeper 
yellow  in  colour.  Mr.  Crasp  also  sent  a  variety  named  Gateford  Hill,  a 
small  smooth  fruit  similar  in  character  to  the  other.  Mr.  Crasp  also  sent 
for  certificate  three  bunches  of  Golden  Queen  Grapes  with  excellent 
berries,  clear  and  good  in  quality.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  This  Grape  was  certificated  in  1873. 

Mrs.  John  Crook  sent  fruits  of  a  red  seedling  Apple  from  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  showy  but  the  reverse  of  high  in  quality,  but  might  be  useful 
for  market  (no  award),  R.  Banks,  Esq.,  Kingston  Lacy,  Wimborne, 
sent  a  seedling  Apple  resembling  Dumelow’s  Seedling  or  Wellington. 
The  fruits  were  very  clear,  but  not  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
from,  nor  any  improvement  on  the  old  favourite,  and  no  award 
was  made.  Mr.  C.  Stubbington,  Brookside,  Cambridge,  sent  a  seedling 
Apple,  but  the  fruits  were  considered  to  be  very  fine  specimens  of  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  also  a  seedling  Grape  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Sweet¬ 
water.  It  was  very  much  like  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  no  award  was 
made.  Mr.  G.  Lee  sent  from  Clevedon  a  bright  medium-sized  Apple 
named  Amasa,  a  firm  bright  red  fruit  of  fair  quality,  but  it  was  decided 
to  be  Col.  Vaughan.  Mr.  A.  Dale,  Asketon,  near  Harrogate,  sent  fruits 
of  Clare  Pippin  Apple — a  medium-sized  fruit  with  yellowish  flesh  and 
of  fair  quality,  but  was  not  considered  to  merit  any  award. 

Rev.  Gordon  Salmon,  Overton  Vicarage,  York,  sent  three  fruits  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear,  gathered  from  one  spur  that  had  been  attached 
by  grafting  in  the  spring  to  a  tree  of  Doyenn^  du  Comice.  The  fruits 
weighed  SJ  ozs.  each,  were  not  so  long  as  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  usually 
seen,  but  better  in  quality.  Vote  of  thanks. 

Samples  of  Barr’s  Self-blanching  Celery  were  sent  from  Chiswick, 
but  the  weather  had  evidently  not  been  in  its  best  blanching  form.  The 
variety  is  good,  all  the  same  being  dwarf  with  very  thick  fleshy  stalks. 
Samples  of  the  variegated  Celeriac  were  also  sent,  but  a  member  seemed 
to  think  they  would  be  as  well  on  the  rubbish  heap. 

On  the  side  table  were  twenty-four  fruits  of  the  Osberton  Melon, 
uniform  in  size,  and  attractive  in  appearance,  also  a  fruiting  stem  of 
the  Vanilla  from  Mr.  Crasp,  and  a  silver  Baaksian  medal  was  awarded. 
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Prizes  for  Dessert  Fruit. — For  Pears  Mr.  G.  Woodward  won  the 
first  prize  with  fine  fruits  of  Doyenn^  dn  Cornice,  and  the  second  with 
Beurrci  Superfin.  He  also  secured  the  first  prize  for  Apples  with  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  being  second  with  Ribston 
Pippin. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  R.  Owen,  G. 
Stevens,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Hudson,  J.  T.  McLeod,  T.  Peed,  R.  M.  Hogg, 
W.  Bain,  J.  D.  Pawle,  G.  Nicholson,  G.  Engleheart,  J.  T.  Bennett-Pob, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Walker,  J.  W,  Barr,  H,  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  S. 
Leonard,  and  0.  T,  Druery, 

Mr.  W.  Farr,  gardener  to  A.  Pears,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  arranged  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  carrying  flowers 
of  very  creditable  quality  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  a  collection  of 
Crotons  in  good  variety.  The  colouration  in  the  leafage  was  handsomely 
developed  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  H.  J. 
Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Gloucester,  staged  a  number  of  seedling 
Nerines,  amongst  which  many  charming  colours  were  apparent  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Splendidly  berried  seedling  Pernettyas  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  as  also  did  specimens  of  the  Knap 
Hill  Scarlet  Oak,  and  seedlings  of  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood.  Crotons,  Draca3nas,  Pandanus,  Palms, 
and  Cypripediums  were  conspicuous  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red  Hill,  sent  some  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots.  The  plants  were  carrying  good  leafage,  and  flowers  of  fine  sub¬ 
stance.  The  varieties  comprised  Australian  Gold,  John  Shrimpton, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech  6,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  and  Trafalgar,  besides  several 
cut  blooms  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  nice  collection  of  Nerines  came 
from  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  There  were  several  seedlings,  besides  flexuosa  major,  ciuna- 
barina,  and  Meadowbanki. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  came  from  Mr.  B.  H.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill,  while  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  such 
varieties  as  Pride  of  Exmouth,  A.  H.  Wood,  Ernest  Cannell,  Robert 
Powell,  Mrs.  Oporto  Tait,  and  Jas.  Eadle.  A  new  incurved  named 
Mrs.  Jas.  Murray  was  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead  ;  as  also  was 
Prefet  Cassagneau.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  sent  some  superb 
flowers,  including  Belle  Mauve,  Australian  Gold,  Pride  of  Exmouth, 
La  Garonne,  Antoinette,  and  Mons.  Hoste,  all  in  good  condition.  Mr. 

A.  H.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Twickenham,  sent 
flowers  of  C.  Fulwell  Park. 

The  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  sent  by  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  were  brightly  beautiful,  and  lightened  up  the  show  in 
a  pleasing  manner.  Amongst  the  many  varieties  were  Raspail  Improved, 
Kate  Turner,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Perdita,  Lady  Russell.  Lady  Reed,  Mrs. 
Hall,  White  Lady,  and  Qualine  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Miscellaneous 
olants  came  from  Messrs,  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Crotons, 
Cypripediums,  Palms,  Begonias,  and  Ferns  were  all  well  staged.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  box  of  capsules  of  Physalis  Franchetti  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Okchib  Committee. — Present:  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq,  (in  the  chair); 
with  Dr.  Masters,  and  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine, 
J.  G.  Fowler,  J,  T.  Gabriel,  H.  Williams,  H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  W.  Bond, 
E.  Hill,  J.  Jacques,  W.  Cable,  A.  H.  Smee,  J.  Douglas,  T.  Courtauld, 
and  J.  O’Brien. 

The  Orchids  from  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  of  great 
beauty,  and  formed  the  most  charming  exhibit  in  the  show.  Quality 
was  combined  with  quantity,  the  plants  being  splendid  examples  of 
culture.  Amongst  them  were  noted  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Dowiana  aurea, 
C.  Chloris,  with  several  Laslio-Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  of  great 
beauty  (small  gold  medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to  R.  J. 
Measures,  Esq.  Camberwell,  staged  a  comparatively  large  exhibit  of 
Orchids,  containing  many  of  general  interest,  with  others  worthy  more 
especially  of  botanists’  attention.  It  was  a  highly  creditable  exhibit 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Orchids  were  also  staged  in  fair  numbers  and  varieties  by  Messrs. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  Upper  Holloway  ;  and  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton.  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  exhibited 
several  Cattleyas,  as  did  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Thos.  Statter,  Esq  , 
Manchester,  These  were  of  superb  quality  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  largely  composed 
of  Cattleyas  in  fine  form.  Oncidiums  and  Dendrobiums  were  also 
comprised.  Mons.  G.  Mantin,  CbtUeau  de  Belair,  Olivet,  France,  sent 
several  Cattleyas  of  merit  (silver  Banksian  medal)  ;  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq., 
sending  a  few  Orchids  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Certificates  and  Awards  op  Merit. 

Cattleya  Elvina  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — The  result  of  a  cross  between 

C.  Trianae  and  C.  Schilleriana,  this  is  very  distinct.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  dull  red  flushed  with  white.  The  lip  is  crimson  purple  edged 
white  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  laiiata  R .  J.  Measures  (H.  J.  Chapman). — A  superb  variety. 
The  colour  is  white,  save  for  soft  rose  markings  on  the  handsomely 
fimbriated  lip  (first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Le  Czar  (N.  Linden).— The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  Orchid  are  slatish  rose,  and  the  lip  dull  crimson  with  a  golden 
throat  (first-class  certificate). 


Chrysanthemum  Elsie  Teichman  (C.  E.  Shea). — This  is  a  variety  of 
wonderful  substance.  The  broad  florets  are  white  with  creamy  centres 
(award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Pride  of  Exmouth  (W.  J.  Godfrey  and  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons). — This  is  a  handsome  Japanese  that  is  sure  to  come  to  the 
front.  Save  at  the  tips  where  they  incurve  the  florets  are  reflexed.  The 
colour  of  the  broad  florets  is  ivory  white  with  rosy  purple  margins 
(award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Australian  Gold(yf.  J.  Godfrey  and  W.  Wells). — A 
superb  flower  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mons.  B.  Calvat.  The  shape 
is  perfect,  and  the  yellow  colour  in  every  way  satisfactory  (award  of 
merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Jas.  Murray  (R.  Owen). — An  incurved  of 
good  form.  The  build  of  the  flowers  substantial,  and  the  pale  lilac 
colour  pleasing  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons). — Pure  white 
is  the  dolour  of  this  elegant  Japanese  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemsi/m  Mrs.  Oi)orto  Tait  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons).  — The 
twisting  florets  of  this  Japanese,  of  the  Thunberg  type,  are  rich  golden 
yellow  in  colour  (award  of  merit.) 

Cypripcdium  Regina  (J,  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  handsome  hybrid  from 
Leeanum  and  Fairieanum.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a  green  base  with  deep 
white  margin  and  chocolate  spotted  lines.  The  petals  are  pale  green 
striped  brown,  the  pouch  being  green  with  brown  markings  (award  of 
merit). 

Nerine  flexuosa  snajor  (W.  Bain). — This  is  a  floriferous  variety  with 
flesh  pink  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Sarracsnm  Sanderce  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  handsome,  tall  growing 
plant.  The  upper  portions  of  the  pitcher  are  white  with  red  venation 
(first-class  certificate). 


THE  YOUNG  GAHDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

Ireland  to  the  Rescue. 

I  AM  sorry  to  see  .so  few  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  which 
you  have  granted  to  us  “young  gardeners”  in  giving  us  space  in  the 
Journal  to  narrate  our  experiences.  How  few  contribute  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  even  “  E.  K.”  is  now  silent.  Surely  this  ought  not  to  be, 
and  I  trust  the  young  men  in  bothies  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  will 
contribute  largely  to  what  will  be  to  me  the  most  interesting  page  in 
your  valuable  paper.  Now  the  Chrysanthemum  season  has  again  come 
round  we  can  give  our  experience  of  the  newer  varieties  which  we  may 
be  growiner,  and  the  buds  and  date  of  taking  which  give  the  best  flowers. 
— W.  T.,  Ireland. 

[A  very  good  suggestion.  Many  young  gardeners  ean  impart  useful 
information  in  an  interesting  manner,  if  they  try,  as  “  S.  Junior  ” 
shows  in  the  next  communication.  Perhaps  “  E.  K.”  will  wake  up  at 
the  summons  of  his  compatriot.] 

r\i. 

Seasonable  Routine  Duties. 

With  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  we  are  being  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  near  approach  of  another  winter  with  its  trials  of  onr 
skill.  Where  there  is  a  range  of  houses,  even  though  of  no  great 
extent,  they  are  a  source  of  endless  anxiety  unless  the  juniors  can  be 
depended  on. 

Great  care  as  to  ventilation  ought  now  to  be  exercised.  Many  of 
the  houses  will  be  undergoing  quite  cool  treatment,  yet  much  damage 
may  be  done  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  careless  ventilation.  Plants 
which  are  fairly  hardy  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  quite  unfit  to  stand 
the  frosty  air  from  an  open  front  ventilator.  Although  the  sun  may  be 
shining  with  bright  warm  rays  it  has  not  the  power  to  counteract  the 
effect  caused  by  the  draught  between  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  of 
a  house  when  they  are  open.  I  once  had  the  misfortune,  or  it  may  now 
be  good  fortune,  to  see  some  plants  spoiled  in  this  way.  I  have  not  yet, 
neither  am  I  likely,  to  forget  the  lesson  I  then  had. 

Another  thing,  which  at  this  time  of  year  does  more  harm  than  when 
the  weather  is  warmer,  is  over-ventilating  warm  houses.  It  often 
happens  that  temperatures  rush  up  very  quickly  with  the  strong  sunshine 
after  a  frosty  night,  and  to  compensate  for  the  speedy  rise  a  large  amount 
of  air  is  sometimes  admitted  at  once.  In  this  lies  the  mistake.  A  little 
air,  with  plenty  of  moisture  about  the  paths  and  stages,  is  by  far  the 
better  way  to  keep  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  in  a  proper  condition. 
Fires  ought  also  to  be  properly  looked  after.  The  weather  changes  so 
suddenly  at  times  that  it  is  always  best  to  be  prepared  for  it.  In  the 
usual  course  all  faulty  heating  apparatus  will  have  been  attended  to  by 
those  in  authority  over  us.  It  is  rather  hard  lines  for  them  if  we  cannot 
manage  our  part  by  keeping  the  fires  clean  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 
A  clean  fire  takes  far  less  work  after  it  is  once  right.  Stoking  may  not 
be  the  cleanest  work  connected  with  gardening,  yet  an  industrious  young 
man  may  find  pleasure  even  in  a  stokehole. — S.  Junior. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bruant,  Poitiers, —  General  List. 

W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red  Hill. — Chrysanthe^nums, 
S,  Bide,  Farnham, — Trees  and  Shruhs. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  SheflQeld. — Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 


Oct6be-‘  29,  1898. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

KENT  COUNTY.— OCTOBEK  28th  and  29Th. 

This  show  was  opened  in  the  Rink,  Blackheath,  on  Wednesday,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  several  metropolitan  exhibitions.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  show  was  a  very  good  one,  especially  in  the  cut  bloom  section,  but 
groups  were  not  qaite  up  to  the  mark.  The  amateurs  staged  largely  and 
well,  but  space  forbids  oar  giving  particulars  of  these  classes.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  shown  in  fair  numbers.  We  append  a  list  of  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  chief  classes. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen 
incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  gardener  to 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Hollingboarne,  being  a  splendid  first.  The  Japanese 
comprised  Madame  Carnot,  Edwin  Molynenx,  Madame  C.  Capitant, 
Mons.  H.  J.  Jones,  Silver  King,  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  Georges 
Biron,  Eda  Brass.  C.  Davis,  Beauty  of  Teignmoath,  Mons.  Ch.  Molin, 
J.  Myers,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Reine 
de  I’Angleterre,  and  Marquise  de  Paris.  The  incurved  were  Lord  Wolseley, 
Empress  of  India,  Lucy  Kendall,  C.  Curtis,  Ami  Hoste,  Mr.  J.  Kearne, 
Camille  Flammarion,  Lord  Alcester,  Madame  Barrier,  Triomphe  d’Bve, 
Globe  d’Of,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lady  Slade,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Madame  Mistral, 
Misa  M.  A.  Haggas,  Brookleigh  Gem,  and  D.  B.  Crane.  The  second 
position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Esq,, 
Chislehurst,  with  a  good  stand.  Mr.  E.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whit¬ 
tington,  Esq,,  Elmhurst,  Bickley,  was  third. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Blackburn  was  first  with 
a  rather  packed  stand.  Amongst  the  best  were  Hairy  Wonder,  Chas. 
Davis,  Primrose  League,  Viviand  Morel,  E.  G.  Hill,  Sunflower,  and 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth.  The  second  and  third  prizes  went  to  Messrs. 
E.  Payne  and  P.  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  T.  Dobson,  Lee,  was  first  ;  Mr. 
Holland,  Lee  Park  Nurseries,  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Birch,  Lee,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Blackburne,  gardener  to  J,  Scott,  Esq.,  jun.,  Chislehurst, 
secured  the  premier  prize  for  twelve  distinct  Japanese  with  a  good  even 
stand  of  well  coloured  blooms.  The  varieties  were  Chas.  Davis,  Prim¬ 
rose  League,  Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  Grayer,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Phoebus, 
Dorothy  Shea,  International,  E.  G.  Hill,  Mutual  Friend,  Van  den  Heede, 
and  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Campion, 
Red  Hill,  was  a  capital  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Holland,  Esq.,  Bexley,  a  fair  third.  There  were  ten  competitors  in  this 
class. 

The  first  prize  for  six  white  Japanese  went  to  Mr.  J.  Blackburne 
with  charming  examples  of  W.  G.  Newitt ;  the  second  to  Mr.  E.  Russell, 
gardener  to  T.  Pimm,  Esq.,  Crayford,  with  Pride  of  Maidenhead  ;  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Knapp,  gardener  to  F.  W;  Amsden,  Esq.,  Croydon, 
with  Marie  Hoste.  For  six  coloured  Japs  Mr.  C.  Twinn,  gardener  to 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  West  Wickham,  was  first  with  Chas.  Davis  in  fine 
form;  P.  Waterer,  Esq,  second  with  good  Col.  B.  Smith;  and  Mr. 
M.  North,  Catford,  third  with  Viviand  Morel. 

The  amateurs’  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  Japanese  went  to  W.  Weeks, 
Esq.,  Windmore  Road,  Bromley,  with  very  creditable  flowers.  R.  J. 
Worthington,  Esq ,  Plumstead  Common,  was  second,  and  H.  A.  Eliot, 
Esq  ,  Lee,  third.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dodd  was  first  for  six  Japanese,  distinct, 
Mr.  W.  Harvey,  Chislehurst,  being  second,  and  W.  Laurence,  Esq., 
third. 

For  six  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dodd  was  first  with  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Mons,  R.  Bahuant,  Madame  Dirrier,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of 
England,  and  Baron  Hirsch.  Mr.  W.  Harvey  was  second,  and  Mr, 
T.  Robinson  third.  There  were  classes  set  apart  for  Pompons,  Anemones, 
and  refiexed  flowers,  and  some  good  specimens  were  noticed.  Amongst 
the  winners  were  Messrs.  Leadbetter,  E.  Russell,  F,  Moore,  J.  Knapp, 
and  T.  Couldrey.  ' 

There  were  apparently  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved,  distinct.  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Tiarks, 
Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  was  an  easy  first  with  Alfred  Salter,  Globe 
d’Or,  Jeanne  d’Atc,  John  Lambert,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs.  J,  Murray,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Madame  Darrier,  Empress  of  India,  Charles 

H.  Curtis,  and  Refulgens.  Mr.  T.  0.-!man,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq , 
Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  was  the  second  prizetaker. 

Mr.  Leadbetter  was  the  winner  of  the  prize  offered  by  H.  F.  Tiarks, 
Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  eight 
of  each — Japanese,  incurved,  and  reflexed.  The  Japs  were  C.  Davis, 
Mutual  Friend,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Violetta,  Mons.  G.  Biron,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Graphic.  The  incurved  com¬ 
prised  Lori  Alcester,  Prince  Alfred,  M.  P.  Martignac,  Mrs.  R.  C, 
Kingston,  Madame  Barrier,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  and  Empress  of 
India.  Reflexed  represented  were  Dorothy  Gibson,  Mdlle.  Teizer,  R.  S. 
Smith,  Cloth  of  Gold,  King  of  Crimsons,  Marquise  de  Clappiers,  Aurore, 
and  Amy  Furze.  Mr.  F.  Moore  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne  third. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits,  though  not  numerous,  were  of  good'  quality. 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co,,  Maidstone,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Pears 
and  Apples  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  flowering  and  foliage  plants  with 
fruit;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  a  splendid  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 


EXTKACT  FHOM  A  LEOTUBK  ON  “FOODS,”  BV  Da.  ANDBEW  WILSON.— “The 
conBumption  of  cocoa  happily  Increases  year  by  jear  I  say ‘happily,’ because,  as  tea 
and  coffee  are  noc  foods,  while  cocoa  is  a  true  food,  any  increase  in  the  national 
nutrition  means  an  increase  in  the  national  prosperity.  Winter,  besides,  is  close  upon 
us,  and  I  advise  those  who  are  susceptible  to  colds  to  fortify  themselves  against  chill 
by  attention  to  their  food.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  this  end  for  manv  is  to 
substitute  cocoa  (Epps's  being  the  most  nutritious)  for  tea  and  coffee,”— [Ad vt.] 


THE  TORCH  THISTLE. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  appended  list  of  plants  grown  in  a 
Pine  stove  in  1762,  as  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  Philip  Miller’s 
“  Gardeners’  Dictionary  ”  now  in  my  possession,  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  Unfortunately  there  is  neither  the  writer’s 
signature  nor  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  garden  was  situated.  I 
give  it  verbatim.  “List  of  what  are  grown  in  the  Pine  stove,  1762  : — 
Pine  Plants,  Sensible  Plant,  Humble  Plant,  Sweet-scented  Geranium, 
Indian  Pepper,  Barbadoes  Parsley,  Ice  Plant,  Capsicum,  Indian  Peas, 
Perdmon  Tree,  Tupelo  Tree,  Balsams,  white,  red,  and  varicated ; 
Amaranthus,  Coxcomb  and  Tricolor ;  Jacobine  Tulips,  Eight-.sided 
Ficoides,  Creeping  Cereus,  Serpentine  or  Serpent’s  Toung  Aloes,  Aloes, 
Eaphorbinm  or  Torch  Thistle,  2  Cocos  Nutt  Trees.  Septr.  ye  20fch,  1752, 

Hura  or  Sandbox  Tree  seeds.  Octobr.  ye  - ,  1752.”  (Date  wanting. 

— W.  G.)  Evidently  the  writer  intended  a  Cereus  instead  of  Euphor- 
bium  for  Torch  Thistle.  Miller  remarks  in  his  graphic  and  interesting 
description  of  a  dozen  species  of  Cereus  :  “  It  is  called  Cereus  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  taper  or  torch,  which  the  servants  carry  on 
nights  before  their  masters.  Not  that  it  is  called  so  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  torch,  but  because  when  these  plants  have  been  cat  down  and  dried 
upon  the  ground  they  dip  them  into  oil,  and  burn  them  as  torches,  for 
which  purpose  they  serve  very  well.”  Ajyropo.f  of  this,  however, 
Johnson’s  "  Gardeners’  Dictionary  ”  has  the  following  version  “  From 
Cereus,  waxy  ;  referring  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  are  as 
pliant  as  soft  wax,  while  others  are  as  brittle  as  wax  tapers.” — W ILDIAM 
Gardiner,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cucumbers. — To  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy,  fruitful  condition 
the  night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  66°,  6°  more  in  mild 
weather,  and  5°  less  in  the  morning  when  sharp  frosty  nights  occur  ; 
70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime  by  artificial  means,  advancing  to  80°  and  85° 
or  more  from  sun  heat.  Whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  a  little 
air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house,  being  careful  not  to  lower 
the  temperature  or  admit  a  current  of  cold  air,  as  that  cripples  the 
foliage,  it  being  better  when  the  weather  is  cold  to  shut  off  the  top  heat 
for  an  hour  or  two  when  the  sun  is  powerful  than  to  admit  air  when  the 
winds  are  sharp.  Some  growers,  especially  those  producing  fruit  for 
market,  dispense  with  ventilation  altogether,  thus  securing  a  somewhat 
high  temperature  when  the  days  are  bright,  and  the  plants  put  on  plenty 
of  substance,  especially  in  the  fruit.  Ventilation  tends  more  to  solidi¬ 
fication  of  growths  than  to  increase  of  parts,  and  for  this  reason,  also 
making  the  most  of  sun  heat,  ventilation  is  little  practised  by  growers 
for  market,  as  the  quicker  the  produce  comes  in  and  the  more  of  it  the 
better  from  a  paying  point  of  view.  The  paths  and  walls  will  need 
damping  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days ;  but  the  syringe 
mast  not  be  used  to  the  foliage  unless  the  days  are  exceptionally  bright, 
and  then  soon  after  midday.  The  water  or  liquid  manure  given  to  the 
roots  must  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  as  also  must  the  soil 
given  to  the  beds.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  somewhat  drier  at 
the  roots  than  during  the  bright  and  hot  days  of  summer,  being  careful 
not  to  overwater,  as  when  the  soil  becomes  sodden  the  plants  seldom  do 
any  good. 

Autumn-fruiting  plants  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  the  fruits  in 
much  request  for  shooting  parties.  The  plants  having  plenty  of  stamina 
in  them  and  not  being  overcroppel,  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  longer.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remove  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  a  useable  size,  and  all  deformed  fruit  when  seen,  as  these 
needlessly  weaken  the  plants.  Attend  to  the  plants  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves,  stopping  irregular  and  cutting  out 
superfluous  growths.  If  mildew  appear  dust  the  affected  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  on  its  first  appearance,  as  nothing  will  restore  crippled 
foliage  after  it  has  made  such  by  attacks  of  the  parasite.  The  fungicides 
in  powder  are  very  effectual  against  this  pest,  and  a  less  amount  suffices 
than  of  sulphur  ;  or  form  the  sulphur  into  a  paste  with  skim  milk  and 
brush  a  little  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  it  acts  well  against  mildew,  red 
spider,  and  “  white  fly,”  being  a  means  of  keeping  the  whole  three  in 
subjection.  Aphides  should  be  subdued  by  fumigation  with  tobacco 
smoke,  good  tobacco  paper  or  rag  answering  well,  also  the  advertised 
self-acting  articles,  and  vapourisation  with  nicotine,  the  latter  killing 
bug  and  even  scale,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  fumes  operate  before  the 
young  scale  has  become  “  fixed,” 

Winter-fruiting  plants  are  by  far  the  most  diffionlt  to  manage.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  them  well  established  and  furnished  with  sturdy 
growths  and  thick  leathery  leaves,  letting  the  shoots  advance  well  up 
the  trellis  before  stopping  them,  training  the  side  growths  evenly,  and 
not  more  closely  than  to  allow  of  the  foliage  being  well  exposed  to  light. 
Stop  the  side  growths  after  a  few  good  leaves  are  made,  and  the 
growths  Issuing  from  the  wood  left  will  show  plenty  of  fruits,  and  each 
may  be  stopped  one  or  two  joints  beyond  it.  This  will  secure  foliage 
for  accelerating  root  action  and  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  fruit. 
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To  inaare  the  frait  swelling  to  a  good  size,  or  in  some  caaet  at  all,  it  is 
neceaaary  to  have  recourse  to  fertilising  the  pistillate  flowers,  but  allow 
few  or  no  staminate  blossoms  beyond  those  required  for  impregnation, 
removing  tendrils  as  fast  as  they  appear,  for  they  only  weaken  the 
plants.  Add  fresh  warmed  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots 
protrude,  and  be  careful  not  to  overwater,  affording  a  supply  only  when 
needed. 

Pines. — As  growth  advances  more  or  less  in  these  plants  during  the 
winter  months,  and  does  no  barm  provided  it  is  effected  by  natural 
means,  only  sufficient  fire  heat  being  employed  to  sustain  the  plants  in 
health  and  maintain  the  progress  made,  they  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass.  This  will  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  every  ray  of  light  and 
sunshine  whenever  it  prevails.  Though  the  plants  may  not  perceptibly 
grow,  they  store  essential  matter  in  spells  of  bright  weather,  and  become 
stouter  where  due  attention  is  given  to  keep  the  glass  clean,  and 
admitting  air  when  necessary.  The  sturdy  plant  throws  up  a  large  well- 
formed  fruit  in  due  season,  but  the  drawn  weakly  plant,  though  large  in 
leaf,  furnishes  a  much  smaller  fruit  on  a  lanky  stem  at  an  uncertain  and 
irregular  time.  Therefore  to  give  the  plants  benefit  of  clean  glass  and 
proximity  to  it  without  touching  is  to  grow  with  a  view  to  fruit ;  and  to 
keep  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass  and  crowded,  or 
beneath  glass  more  or  less  opaque  through  dirt,  with  its  C'>ncomitant 
molster  atmosphere,  is  to  prodace  foliage  instead  of  fruit.  The  beds  of 
fermenting  materials  subside  considerably  through  decomposition,  and 
freshly  made  up  ones  settle  rapidly  unless  well  trodden  down.  In  either 
case  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  raising  the  plants,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  and  in  doing  so  take  care  not  to 
chill  or  allow  them  to  become  overheated  at  the  roots. 

New  beds  should  be  made  as  necessary.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove 
the  plants  to  a  structure  with  the  suitable  temperature  ;  clear  out  the 
old  fermenting  material,  supply  fresh,  and  not  return  the  plants  until 
the  beds  are  in  a  proper  condition.  To  take  Pine  plants  from  a  warm 
house  and  keep  them  in  cold  place  chills  them,  and  returning  to  warm 
beds  from  cooler  quarters  acts  in  the  opposite  direction,  sometimes 
causing  them  to  “  bolt,”  that  is,  throw  up  fruit  prematurely.  Oak, 
Beech,  and  Spanish  Chestnut  leaves  are  much  the  best,  as  they  are  more 
durable  than  others,  and  the  heat  is  consequently  milder  and  lasts 
longer.  Tan,  of  course,  is  best  where  it  can  be  easily  secured,  and  about 
half  the  quantity  suffices,  but  leaves  in  many  cases  are  procurable  for 
nothing  beyond  the  labour. 

It  is  a  good  and  necessary  practice  to  assort  the  plants  according  to 
their  respective  requirements  before  winter.  If  not  done  earlier,  it 
should  be  attended  to  without  further  delay.  Fruiting  plants  require 
the  best  places  to  swell  off  the  fruits  properly,  particularly  at  this  season 
when  natural  aid  is  at  a  minimum.  These  plants  must  have  a  night 
temperature  of  65®,  and  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  during  the  day¬ 
time.  Successional  plants  only  require  a  night  temperature  of  60°,  and 
65°  by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat,  but  not  without  air,  to  70° 
to  75°.  Young  plants  must  not  be  brought  forward  too  rapidly,  because 
they  are  not  prepared,  nor  is  the  winter  season  an  advisable  time  to 
cause  them  to  make  much  growth,  and  they  will  progress  quite  fast 
enough  and  satisfactorily  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  at  night,  and 
60°  to  65°  in  the  daytime,  above  which  ventilate  freely,  taking  care  to 
avoid  chills. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Repairing  Hives. 

Hives  that  are  standing  in  the  open  exposed  to  all  changes  in 
the  weather  throughout  the  year,  as  the  majority  are  in  this 
country,  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  year.  The  autumn  is 
a  good  time  to  carry  out  all  necessary  reoairs.  If  there  are  any 
suspicious  cracks  in  the  roof,  or  crevices  where  the  water  is  likely 
to  lodge,  they  must  be  made  thoroughly  waterproof  by  covering 
them  with  some  unbleached  calico,  which  has  been  well  saturated 
with  paint  made  from  good  white  lead  and  oil.  This  must  be 
drawn  tightly  over  the  surface  and  be  put  on  whilst  moist,  after¬ 
wards  well  painting  it,  also  the  remaining  woodwork  that  may 
not  have  been  covered  with  the  material.  One  dressing  will  be 
sufficient.  This  is  a  very  simple  remedy  for  making  the  roofs 
secure  against  damp,  and  if  the  wood  is  sound  will  be  the  means 
of  keeping  the  hive  perfectly  sound  and  waterproof  for  several 
years. 

In  my  apiary  there  are  some  hives  that  I  experimented  on 
several  years  ago  that  are  now  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
operated  on.  It  is  an  advantage  to  paint  the  outside  of  all  the 
hives  once  a  year.  One  coat  will  be  ample,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  better  than  white  lead  and  oil.  I  have  seen  enamel 
paint  used,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  peeled  off,  not 
being  suitable  for  outdoor  work.  If  the  floor  boards  are  loose  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  them  and  only  paint  the  alighting  board,  and 
leave  it  exposed  for  a  few  days  before  replacing  it  under  the  hive. 
— An  English  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor,'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Chrysanttaemnm  Sbow  (^Egsex'). — The  customary  Is.  admission 
will  be  maintained  on  each  day  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  next  week. 

Choosing  Chrysanthemum  Blooms  for  Exhibition  (TF.  T.'). 
— Yiviand  Morel,  however  fine  in  size  and  form,  would  if  pale  lose 
points.  Owing  to  its  brilliant  colouring  a  finely  developed  bloom  of 
Edwin  Molyneux  would  have  more  weight  in  a  stand  than  either  of  the 
varieties  you  name. 

Chrysanthemum  Ifames  (^Five  and  Twenty"), — Undoubtedly  the 
pronunciation  of  French  names  is  puzzling  to  many  persons  who  grow 
the  varieties  well  to  which  they  refer.  If  you  will  send  a  list  of  “  five 
and  twenty  ”  names  that  puzzle  you  and  your  friends  the  most,  we  will 
see  if  some  help  can  be  given  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 

Muscat  and  Other  Grapes  (^J,  D,). — If  yon  want  early  Grapes 
with  tue  Mnscats  Black  Hamburgh  will  afford  them,  and  both  this  and  ' 
Madresfield  Court  we  have  seen  excellently  grown  with  Muscats.  If 
you  want  late  varieties  the  most  imposing  in  appearance  are  Gros 
Colman  and  Alicante,  but  both  Lady  Downe’s  and  Mrs.  Pince  are 
superior  in  quality.  The  choice  is  a  question  of  special  requirements, 
and  these  you  do  not  indicate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (Garden  WorTier), — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
sprinklings  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  banished  the  wireworms,  and  we 
congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  exhibiting.  A  similar  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  with  twice  the  amount  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  mdy  be 
applied  to  the  Vine  border  in  the  spring.  Sulphuring  the  pipes,  and 
especially  if  highly  heated,  would  almost  certainly  be  injurious  to 
Fuchsias  in  a  state  of  growth.  It  would  not  do  any  harm  to  them  when 
resting,  neither  would  it  do  any  good  for  destroying  red  spider  after  the 
Vines  are  pruned.  We  have  no  account  of  the  Cardiff  plants  to  which 
you  refer. 

Scale  on  Calanthes  Sponging  these  valuable  winter 

flowering  plants  to  free  them  from  brown  scale  is  a  troublesome  but  sure 
process,  yet  often  damaging  the  leaves.  If  you  vapourised  with  nicotine 
at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  scale,  or  the  young  scale,  would  be 
killed  as  they  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  whilst  roaming  about ;  but 
when  they  become  fixed  and  have*  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  tissues 
they  are  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  However,  whilst  still  young  they  can 
be  destroyed  by  using  soluble  petroleum,  either  by  syringing  or  dipping, 
having  the  solution  at  a  temperature  of  130°.  Spraying,  however,  is  the 
safer  and  better  means  of  application,  just  making  the  leaves  evenly 
moist  with  the  solution.  It  gets  in  under  the  “  scale  ”  and  the  insect  dies. 
When,  however,  the  “  scale  ”  is  hard,  and  the  process  of  egg-forming 
going  on  there  is  a  sort  of  fluff  which  keeps  the  solution  out,  aud  there 
is  little  or  no  effect  on  either  the  parent  or  the  eggs.  Timely  applica¬ 
tion  is  therefore  imperative  to  effect  the  desired  purpose. 

Eelworm  In  Roots  and  Stems  of  Tomatoes  and  Melons 
(H.  IF.). — A  compound  microscope  with  quarter-inch  objective  will 
show  everything  there  is  to  be  seen  calculated  to  produce  disease  in  the 
tissues  of  these  plants.  For  flue  work  a  micrometer  may  be  used,  or 
even  a  cork  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  part  of  plant  placed  in  it,  then 
shaving  off  with  a  razor  straight  across  the  cork  will  give  as  fine  sections 
as  need  bo  for  discovering  even  microbes.  Mr.  G.  Abbey  informs  us 
that  he  never  uses  anything  but  an  ordinary  budding  knife,  as  the 
sections  need  not  be  finer  than  l-25th  inch,  and  with  a  little  practice 
these  are  readily  cut.  Then  plsce  on  the  glass  slide,  throw  the  light  on 
from  the  reflector,  adjust  the  instrument,  and  look  through  the  eye 
piece,  then  you  will  see  the  cells,  and  the  eel  worms  if  any,  in  the 
intercellular  spaces.  The  whole  is  as  easy  as  A  B  C,  provided  you  know 
an  eelworm  when  you  see  one.  If  the  tissues  do  not  come  out  well 
place  a  drop  of  high-coloured  brandy  or  raw  rum  on  the  section,  which  ^ 
will  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  waking  the  eelworms  up  and  of* 
outlining  the  cells  of  the  plant.  When  the  plants  are  in  an  advanced 
Stage  of  disease  the  eelworms  move  readily  enough  by  securing  juice 
from  the  damaged  part,  or  even  the  tisanes  by  using  a  little  proof  spirit. 
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Ojrolamenfl  Flowering  too  Early  (jETejrr/).— The  Cyclamen  now 
throwing  vp  their  flowers  and  not  wanted  in  bloom  before  the  new  year, 
should  be  kept  somewhat  cool  so  as  to  time  them  to  come  in  at  the 
proper  season.  It  will  not  answer  to  remove  all  the  buds  that  can  now 
be  seen  in  a  young  state,  at  that  means  preventing  flowers  to  the  extent 
of  the  buds  removed,  and  to  secure  more  new  growth  must  be  made  and 
buds  formed,  these  being  merely  leaves  transformed,  and  that  means 
deferring  flowering  for  another  year. 

Dwarf  Chryaanthemums  (F.  J.). — The  plant  2  feet  high  in  a 
4-incb  pot,  carrying  a  bloom  9  inches  across,  is  not  at  all  common,  and 
indicates  excellent  culture  ;  but  have  you  not  made  a  mistake  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  other  dwarfs  1  You  say  the  tops  of  the  blooms  of  plants 
in  48*8ize  pots  are  only  9  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  the 
blooms  are  larger  than  the  pots.  Supposing  the  pots  are  5  inches  high, 
and  the  blooms  4  inches  deep,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for 
the  stem,  even  allowing  for  the  drooping  of  the  florets.  If  you  have 
made  no  mistake  in  writing,  and  we  have  not  misread  your  letter,  we 
should  like  to  see  one  of  the  sturdy  little  plants. 

Fuchsia  Deaves  Diseased  (iSnatZ). — There  are  a  few  outgrowths 
of  the  Willow  Herb  mildew  (Ooipora  epilobi)  on  the  leaves,  this  fungus 
attacking  Fuchsias,  and  causing  the  leaves  and  sometimes  the  flowers 
to  drop.  It  usually  occurs  in  moist  weather  following  a  dry  period. 
There  is  no  remedy,  as  the  work  of  the  parasite  is  endophytic,  but  it  may 
be  prevented  from  spreading  by  dusting  the  plants  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  with  any  of  the  advertised  fungicides  in  powder,  the  lightest 
possible  coating  sufSces.  The  plant  should  be  generously  treated  at  the 
roots  another  season  after  it  gets  in  free  growth,  using  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  taking  care  not  to  over-water  nor  allow  the  soil  to  become 
too  dry,  as  both  are  injurious,  the  latter  often  causing  the  buds  to  drop, 
and  the  former  destroying  the  roots.  Cuttings  are  best  inserted  during 
the  spring  or  early  summer,  half-ripened  young  growths  being  the  best. 
It  is  now  too  late,  but  rather  firm  growths  will  sometimes  callus  and 
form  roots. 

Propagating  Frame  Over  Hot>water  Pipes  (^Propagator). — 
We  have  tried  various  plans,  such  as  placing  a  box  on  the  pipes  and  other 
means  of  getting  warmth  in  the  plunging  material,  but  the  best  we 
found  over  forty  years  ago.  We  had  a  large  flower  garden  to  provide 
plants  for,  and  very  little  convenience  for  striking  cuttings.  We  had 
two  structures  in  which  it  could  be  done,  one  heated  by  a  flue  and  the 
other  with  hot- water  pipes.  In  the  case  of  the  flue  we  built  a  4^-inch 
single  brick  wail  from  the  floor  and  close  to  the  flue  so  as  to  enclose  the 
heat,  running  it  about  12  inches  higher  than  the  flue  cover  and  across  the 
ends  on  the  top  of  the  flue.  Tnis  formed  a  bed,  and  on  this  we  placed 
clean  rubble,  roughest  at  bottom  and  finest  at  the  top,  making  level  with 
the  brickwork.  We  then  had  a  frame  made  to  rest  on  the  brickwork, 
about  a  foot  high  at  back  and  9  inches  in  front,  and  put  in  the  requisite 
material  for  plunging  the  pots  or  pans.  The  rubble  formed  a  sort  of 
reservoir  for  the  heat  from  the  flue,  and  although  only  used  at  night  and 
in  frosty  weather,  we  had  only  to  fill  and  refill  as  the  cuttings  became 
rooted.  In  the  other  case  we  enclosed  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  brick 
wall  to  the  extent  required,  there  being  two  pipes,  a  flow  and  return,  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  2  feet  wide,  carrying  the  wall 
(4J  inch)  9  inches  above  the  pipes,  and  taking  care  to  close  the  ends 
by  masonry.  Clean  rubble  was  placed  about  the  pipes  and  to  the  level 
of  the  brickwork,  forming  a  receptacle  for  holding  the  heat,  and  then  a 
frame  fitting  in  the  brickwork  with  a  few  inches  of  plunging  material 
did  the  rest.  Those  are  the  best  plans  we  have  tried.  Placing  boxes  on 
the  pipes  without  the  chamber  is  a  very  uncertain  process,  as  the  heat  is 
not  sufficiently  confined  to  maintain  a  steady  temperature  but  fiuctuating 
with  that  of  the  pipes,  being  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cold,  instead 
of  steady  and  regularly  continued. 

XTames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  congeguence  of  the  large  numier  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  gfiioe  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
Benders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  2^ey  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (C.  C.).  —  Pear  Belmont.  The 
Apple  is  in  all  probaoility  a  loc*!  seedling  that  has  never  had  a  recog¬ 
nised  name.  (17.  H.). — 1  Beurr^  Diel  ;  2.  resembles  Swan’s  Egg,  hut 
it  is  rotten;  3,  Rymer.  (A.  H).  —  Verulam.  (W,  17.  W).  —  1.  Not 
known,  pronably  local  ;  2,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  well  coloured  ; 
3,  in  all  probability  a  local  seedling  ;  4,  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  5,  Mar^chal  de 
Cour  ;  6,  an  unknown  and  worthless  continental  variety.  (T,  77.  C). 
— 1,  Fearn’s  Pippin ;  2,  unknown,  possibly  a  local  seedling ;  3,  Hall 
Door.  (E.  S.  A.'). — 1,  Doyennd  du  Comice;  2,  Mar^chal  de  Cour; 
3,  Durondeau  ;  4,  Beurr6  Superfin  ;  5,  possibly  Dunmore,  but  the  stalk 
was  broken  ;  6,  Duchesse  d’Angoul^me, 


zrames  of  Flantu. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(D.  11  D.). — You  are  right ;  the  plants  belong  to  the  Goosefoot  family, 
Cbenopodium  album  and  C.  rubrum. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  28th. 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  4  sieve  . .  . . 

Pilbertsand0obs,perl001b8. 
Crapes,  per  lb . 


•  •  «  • 


Asparagus,  per  100 
Beans,  J  sieve  ..  ..  . 

Beet.  B»d,docen . 

Oarro;.s,  bunch . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  , 

Celery,  bundle  ..  ..  , 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohei 
Ououmbera,  dozen  ..  , 

Endive,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  ..  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Slviahrooms,  per  lb.  ..  , 


Arbor  Vltse  (various)  doz. 
Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

„  per  plant 

Draossna,  various,  dozen  .. 
DracEena  viridis.  dozen  . , 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

„  hyema  is  per  dozen 
Buonymus.  var.,  dozen _  .. 
Evergreens,  in  variety, 
dozen  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Perns  ill  variety, dozen  .. 
Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

AVBRAaB  WHOLESALE 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunch 
Asters,  dozen  bunches 
Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

Oarnatious.  12  blooms 
Ohrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 

Ohrysanihemums,  cozen 

blooms  . 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

Gardenias,  dozen  ., 
Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  . 

Hyacinths  (Roman)  12 
sprays,  and  per  bunch  . . 
Lilac,  White  (Prenchy,  per 

bunch . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

lanoifolium,  12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12sprajs, 

and  per  bunch . 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  .. 


f. 

d 

fl. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1 

3 

to  2 

6 

Lemons,  case  ..  .. 

11 

0  to  14 

0 

26 

0 

27 

6 

Plums,  J  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Fines,  each 

•  • 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

6 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

6 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

•  • 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  .,  .. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

•  • 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakaie,  per  basket  ., 

•  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

a  • 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  .. 

Spinach,  pad  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

U 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  hall  siv..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

•  • 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Turnips,  bunoh  ..  . 

•  • 

0 

3 

0 

4 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

6 

Oto  36 

0 

Picns  elastics,  each  .. 

•  ■ 

1 

0 

to  ' 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

10 

8 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

8 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

pots . 

0 

10 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . . 

•  • 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy, dozen 

. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

F^ms,  in  var..  eaob  .. 

•  • 

1 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

,,  (specimens'  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . . 

•  • 

12 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PRIOBS.— 

OUT  FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  In  vi  riety 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

4 

0 

to  6 

0 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0  to  8 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

0 

4 

0 

9 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

3  0  6  0 


n 


1  0 
2  6 
1  6 

S  0 

0  8 

3  6 

3  0 
1  6 

0  9 

1  0 


4 

4 
3 

6 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1 

3 


0  I 
0  I 
0  I 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


0  6 
0  9 
3  0 
1  0 


Pelargoniums.  12  bunches  I 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  ouucbes  1  6 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

,,  Red.  dozen  blooms  .. 

,,  Safrano  (English), 

dozen . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

„  dozen  bunches  .. 
Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses.  12  blooms. . 

Violet  Parme,  per  bunch  . . 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

„  (French),  per  dozen 
bunches 


6  0 
3  0 


1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

4 
0 
4 


1  6 


2  0 
0  0 


MICHAELMAS  AND  MARTINMAS. 


What  of  the  outlook?  Where  are  the  bright  days  of  St. 
Luke’s  little  summer  that  materially  shorten  the  gloom  of  this 
season  ?  Can  anyone  understand  this  English  climate  ?  Last 
autumn  found  us  sweltering  under  a  tropical  sun ;  our  coldest 
days  were  in  October— a  mild  pleasant  winter,  dykes  as  dry  in 
February  as  at  midsummer;  a  prolonged  drought  broken  only 
by  occasional  showers.  What  promised  to  be  an  early  harvest, 
with  some  fields  cut  as  soon  as  July  18th,  dragging  out  its 
weary  length  to  the  middle  of  October.  What  chance  has  the 
poor  farmer  to  meet  his  liabilities  that  come  so  thickly  upon 
him  now  ?  Heavy  labour  bills  both  for  corn  harvest  and  Potato 
gathering.  A  long  harvest  always  means  a  dear  one,  and  harvest 
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wages  are  ready  money  transactions  —no  returns  of  10  per  cent, 
however  bad  times  are  Heaven  forbid  that  we  grudge  the 
labourer  his  hire,  but  often  enough  we  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  that  hire  ready  fortnight  by  fortnight. 

Michaelmas  brings  another  consideration — hapjiily  not  many 
landlords  demand  their  rents  exactly  at  the  legal  time;  indeed, 
if  they  did  they  would  stand  but  poor  chance  of  getting  them. 
Some  indeed  like  a  November  settlement,  others  defer  the 
festival  till  Christmas  week  (on  the  principle  of  leavening  the 
Christmas  mirth),  and  others  with  great  consideration  defer  the 
dread  day  till  late  in  January.  This  enables  the  farmer  to  turn 
round  a  bit.  Corn  has  had  a  chance  of  getting  into  condition 
(it  will  need  a  good  bit  of  time  this  year).  Some  fat  bullocks 
have  possibly  gone  off  for  Christmas  beef,  and  the  Potato  pie  is 
lessened 

In  the  North  of  England  Martinmas  is  a  period  of  great 
money  disbursement.  The  custom  on  many  farms,  especially 
isolated  ones,  is  to  board  young  farm  servants  with  the  foreman 
They  are  thus  always  on  the  spot  early  and  late,  and  it  does 
away  (in  part)  with  the  necessity  for  so  many  cottages.  On  some 
of  the  large  farms,  in  addition  to  the  horsemen  proper,  will  be 
found  “  seedsmen,”  unmarried  garth  men  and  shepherds,  not  the 
head  professional,  but  the  underlings  whose  work  is  among  the 
Turnip  sheep 

Wages  vary  according  to  age  and  ability. 


Horsemen  ... 
Seedsmen  ... 
Garthmen  ... 
Shepherds  ... 


£8  to  £24  a  year. 
£18  to  £24  „ 

£20  to  £25  ,, 

£20  to  £28  •„ 


These  claims  have  all  to  be  met  early  on  the  morning  of 
November  23rd.  The  foreman,  too,  is  paid  in  many  instances 
by  the  year,  and  there  is  his  bill  for  board  of  men  servants. 
That  is  the  money  part  of  it,  for  he  takes  out  a  certain  moiety 
in  bacon,  milk,  and  Potatoes.  His  wife,  too,  comes  in  for  her 
percentage  on  dairy  produce  and  the  results  of  the  poultry 
yard.  Possibly,  too,  there  is  a  small  sum  for  rearing  calves 
On  a  large  cattle  grazing  farm  we  knew  the  foreman’s  wife 
received  Ss.  for  every  pail  fed  calf  ;  on  another  farm,  where  only 
the  purest  of  pure  blood  was  tolerated,  her  remuneration  was 
10s.  per  head.  All  these  accumulated  payments  make  up  a 
good  round  sum,  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Martinmas  week. 

So  far  for  demands  in  hard  cash  There  are  other  creditors 
at  our  gates,  and  their  claims  have  to  be  met.  How  are  we 
going  to  face  the  hungry  necessities  of  our  live  stock  ?  No 
great  haystacks  adorn  our  yards,  and  the  less  said  about  the 
feeding  qualities  of  the  rain-besoaked  straw  the  better.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  is  a  good  bite  of  grass  yet,  watery  though  it  may  be ; 
still  there  is  something  on  the  ground — a  something  that  will 
fill  up  space  at  any  rate,  and,  supplemented  by  a  little  dry  food 
will  keep  stock  going  for  some  time  yet  We  like  to  see  a  good 
cover  ng  of  grass  at  this  season';  it  makes  a  little  protection  for 
the  young  blades  against  bitiog  spring  frosts.  Remember, 
however,  that  much  grass  may  be  destroyed  by  being  grazed 
when  too  wet,  or  a  great  percentage  is  trodden  down  and 
utterly  destroyed.  Frost,  too,  on  wet  land  is  very  destructive — 
or,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  each  sheep  and  bullock  then  destroys 
with  its  four  feet  as  much  as  it  consumes  by  its  mouth. 

We  sadly  want  a  little  sunshine  to  dry  and  mellow  our  root 
crops.  In  the  state  they  are  at  present  a  severe  winter  must 
have  serious  results.  It  is  best  always  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  we  sleep  easier  for  knowing  the  Swedes  are  in  pies, 
and  the  common  Turnips  earthed  up.  The  pies  should  contain 
about  two  loads  each,  and  the  Turnips  are  easily  earthed  up  with 
a  plough.  Here  pieing  Swedes  is  done  by  “take  ”  or  piecework, 
at  Ss  per  acre.  Even  musty  cut  straw  may  be  made  tasty  by 
an  admixture  of  boiled  linseed,  wheat,  or  barley  meal.  We  also 
like  to  add  some  pulped  roots,  and  prefer  that  this  mixture 
be  made  some  little  time  before  being  used. 


If  this  wet  continues  much  longer  there  is  a  great  possibility 
of  fluke  rot  showing  itself  among  the  sheep,  sheep  being  essenti¬ 
ally  animals  that  need  a  dry  layer. 

We  never  think,  too,  we  have  so  good  a  crop  of  lambs  after 
a  wet  autumn — certainly  the  ewes  are  not  in  so  good  condition. 
Remember  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  fall  of  healthy 
lambs  in  the  spring.  It  is  but  poor  false  economy  to  consider, 
as  so  many  do,  that  anything  will  do  for  “  auld  youghs,”  and 
often  that  “  anything  ”  means  little  or  nothing. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

“  How  do  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore  ?  ’’  Not  having  seen  the 
waterfall  we  cannot  say  ;  but  if  the  description  of  it  in  Southey’s  poem 
is  a  correct  one,  we  think  we  have  seen  something  very  much  like  it, 
but  nearer  home,  during  the  past  two  monthi.  At  any  rate,  the  final 
lines,  “  And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending,’’  are  most  applicable 
to  the  rain  of  which  we  have  had,  and  are  having,  such  sad  experience. 
Week  by  week  passes  away,  and  the  goal  of  completion  of  autumn  work 
seems  almost  as  far  off  as  ever.  Nearly  half  the  Potato  crop  is  still  to 
be  lifted  ;  much  Wheat  remains  to  be  drilled,  and  the  Mangolds  waiting 
to  be  stored  will  have,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  wait 
long  into  November.  The  labour  which  was  so  plentiful  in  August  has 
become  gradually  scarcer,  as  time  has  been  lost,  and  farmers,  in  a  scared 
hurry,  have  anxiously  competed  for  the  few  hands  available.  Very  little 
threshing  can  be  done  ;  perhaps  a  good  thing,  as  it  helps  to  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  corn  markets. 

The  value  of  good  stacking  is  this  year  very  manifest.  Stacks 
properly  roofed  have  taken  very  little  harm,  though  but  lately  thatched, 
whilst  others  have  been  soaked  halfway  through.  The  full  damage 
caused  by  the  wet  will  not  indeed  be  thoroughly  known  until  the  whole 
of  the  stacks  have  been  threshed. 

Cattle  are  now  entirely  in  the  yards,  and  will  most  likely  remain 
there.  Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  cowman.  Cattle  will 
thrive  anyhow  in  February  and  March,  but  not  so  in  the  shortening  days 
before  Christmas.  The  food  at  this  period  must  be  sound  and  good ; 
but  besides  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  mangers  and  tumbrils 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  that  the  meals  should  be  regular  and 
punctual.  If  animals  are  fed  punctually  they  do  not  fidget  about, 
and  they  rest  better.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  give  cattle  more  than  they 
csn  clean  up,  and  the  feeder  should  make  it  his  business  to  know 
exactly  how  much  each  lot  can  consume,  and  give  them  just  that  and 
no  more. 

If  cattle  are  being  fed  off  on  cut  straw  and  pulped  rcots,  with  cake 
and  hay,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  clean  all  up.  In  such  cases  we 
have  removed  the  leavings  to  another  yard  occupied  by  growing  stock  or 
incalvers,  who  have  readily  consumed  it,  particularly  if  a  few  handfuls 
of  malt'Culms  have  been  added  as  a  flavouring. 

Pig  should  now  be  feeding  rapidly,  and  potatoes,  with  barleymeal  or 
sharps,  their  sole  food.  Here,  again,  little  and  often,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  possible,  should  be  the  watchword  ;  and  when  pigs  are 
geUing  very  fat  and  eating  badly,  a  day’s  penning  may  do  more  good 
tUan  harm. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

I,ate-cat  Grass  (^Reader'). — 1,  If  the  grass  were  left  on  the  land 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  it  next  year  ;  2,  Twelve  cartloads  of  good 
manure  may  be  applied  ;  3,  The  grass  may  be  made  into  silage  by  very 
heavily  weighting.  As  it  must  be  led  off  this  would  be  the  best  plan. 
It  might  not  be  a  snceess,  but  it  is  the  only  cbance.  It  would  not  fire, 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


OAMDKN  SQUARB,  l40:UD0M. 
Lat.SlosaMO"  N. :  Long.  0°  8/ 0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  thb  Day. 

1896 

Sag 

S  c8  > 

ao;,S 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Rnln. 

October. 

u  cQ  es 

OB  49  0) 

CO 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Sunday  ..  18 

Inohs. 

29'385 

leg. 

41-1 

deg. 
40  3 

W. 

deg. 

50-0 

deg. 

49-4 

deg. 

40-2 

deg. 

84-4 

deg. 

36-3 

Inohs. 

0-010 

Monday  ..  19 

29-225 

41-2 

39-2 

S. 

47-9 

45-6 

31-4 

63-8 

25-9 

0187 

Tuesday  . .  20 

29-242 

40-0 

38-8 

W. 

47-1 

48-8 

38-1 

67-4 

33  3 

0-040 

Wednesday  21 

-29-404 

40-9 

40  0 

N.E. 

46-2 

50-4 

36-3 

78-4 

30-0 

0-012 

Thursday..  22 

29-667 

41-1 

38-9 

N. 

45-9 

48-3 

33-6 

78-1 

27-3 

— 

Friday  . .  23 

29-940 

41-2 

39-7 

N. 

46-0 

60-4 

35-1 

88-9 

27-6 

— 

Saturday  . .  24 

29-669 

45-6 

42-9 

S.W. 

44-4 

63-2 

35-7 

61-4 

27-9 

0-110 

29-605 

41-9 

40  0 

46 ‘6 

49-2 

35-8 

71-5 

29-8 

0-359 

REMARKS . 

18tU.— Bright  siia  with  occasioual  olond  ;  clear,  cold  night. 

19th.— Peggy  till  8.30  A.M.,  then  rain  till  10.45  a.m..  and  dull  and  showery  after. 
8Cth. — Rain  in  small  hours ;  showery  day,  with  faint  sunshine  at  times. 

21st.— Overcast  early  ;  almost  continuous  bright  sunshine  after  10  A  M. 

22nd.— Sun  early  ;  rain  from  8  A.M.  to  9  A.U. ;  bright  sun  all  afternoon. 

23rd.— Sunny  throughout;  fine  night. 

I  24th.— Overcast  early  ;  rain  occasionally,  rather  heavy  abont  8  p.M. 

A  cold  week,  with  frost  on  the  grass  every  night  but  two.— G.  J.  SYMOW8, 
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RIVEES’ 

Fruit  Trees  &  Roses 


A  Large  and  Select  Stock 

IS 

Now  Offered  for  Sale.  ' 


write:  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE,  3d. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS, 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 


Soddy’s  Bulbous  Roots. 

SODDY’S  ‘  B”  OOLLEOTION  OP  270  BULBS,  Carriage  Paid 
for  5s.  6d. :  see  Catalogue,  page  22. 
GLADIOLUS  OOC.YILLI  aLBA,  The  Bride,  2s.  6d..  per  100. 
D  AFFODILS,  in  Pine  Mixture,  including  Trumpet,  Incompara- 
bilis,  Barri,  Leedsi,  Burbidaei,and  Poeticus  varieties,  4s.  per  100. 
All  Orders  receive  personal  attention.  CATALOGUE  Gratis 
and  Post  free. 

BEM'TAIVIXM'  SOBDV,  SeeiUman  and  Bulb  Importer, 

243.  Walworth  road,  London,  s.e. 


1  Cn  Af^DirC  Of  Trees  &  Shrnbs. 

I  In  the  finest  possible  con- 

.  M—  ^ - rrjTL  dition  for  the  Villa,  the 

Mansion,  the  Plantation,  or  the  Game  Covert.  All  in 
vigorous,  healthy  condition,  not  s‘unted,  starved,  or  closely 
grown  and  drawn.  Carefully  and  frequently  moved,  and 
the  roots  consequently  are  a  mass  of  fibre,  ensuring  safe 
removal  when  sold. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  de>cription»  of  above,  and  of 
many  Bare  and  New  Plants.  Post  Free  from 

CLIBRAN’S  Nursery,  ALTRINCHAM 

Also  at  Manchester,  Bangor,  and  Llandudno  Junction. 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestrias,  and 
others  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season 

The  Nurseries,  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W., 

Begs  to  offer  an  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &o., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
especially  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SBAEaLE  and  RHUBARB  for  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOOUE  FREE. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  RW. 

6000  Oases  of  Plants  sent  off  last  year  to  the  Trade 
Nurserymen  nnd  Florists  send  for  Wholesale  List.- 
SPECIAL  LIST  FOR  AMATEURS.  J.  E.  SMITH. 


FRUIT  TREES  SPECULITY. 

THE  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 


1DB3SERT  APPLE  LORD  HINDLIP. 
COOKING  APPLE  Byford  WONDER. 

1  DESSERT  PEAR  CONFERENCE. 

PLUM . Monarch. 

•  STRAWBERRY  ..  Royal  SOVEREIGN. 
-RASPBERRY  ..VICTORIA. 
CURRANT  ..  ..  Fay’s  Prolific. 


Also  many  other  new 
varieties  of  great 
merit,  and  all  the 
best  of  the  new  or 
old  varieties  either 
for  market  or  own 
consumption.  ; 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOOUE,  one  of  the  most  complete  issued, 
free,  M.  Ordinary  List  free. 


Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  WITHIN GTON,  HEBEFOBD. 
iNo.  864  — VOL.XXZIII.,  Third  Series.  . 

tl':.  e-  O  ^  .'j(j 


CARNATIONS-A  SPECIALITY. 

THE  LABGEST  COLLECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Grand  healthy  well-rooted  layers  now  ready,  13  choice  varieties, 
86.,  post  free  during  October,  my  own  selection;  cash  with 

order. 

PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  all  the  finest  in  cultivation  ;  cuttings 
from  Is.  8d.  per  dozen,  plants  from  2s.  per  dozen.  Winner  of 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Collection  of  Pansies  at  the  National  Viola 
Society’s  Show,  Regent’s  Park,  1896. 

M.  CAMPBELL,  riorist.HIGH  BLANTYEE,  B.B. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  So  SON 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

ICDCCV  fruit  trees 

UkUOCf  So  ROSE  TREES. 

Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  flbronsly-rooted  Apple 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  supeilor 
quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  and  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  oiir  numerons  clients 
in  all  parts  of  Britain  for  many  years  past.  All  true  to  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cordons  a  Speciality. 

KOSES. — Wonderfully  cheap.  An  enormous  stock  of 
beautiful  well-ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant 
fibrous  roots.  Hundre-ls  of  Testimonials. 

All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  carefully  lifted, 
properly  packed  free  of  cost ,  and  promptly  delivered, 
carriage  p-ld. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


SXTr»ER,IL,A.TIVE 

PACDDCDDV  suNYARD’s 
IlilOr  DE.rinV  true  stock. 

The  finest  Raspberry  ever  sent  out. 

Per  dozen,  3,'-;  per  100, 18'-;  extra  showy,  6/-  per  dozen. 
Price  per  1000  on  application. 

For  description  see  Strawberry  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
Illustrated  Fruit  Catalogue,  Six  Stamps. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO., 

ROYAl.  WtTRSERXES,  IVX AXX>STOIUZ:. 


WORLD -FAMED 


CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  ! ! ! 


WE  GROW  NOTHING  ELSE. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue,  Prices  are  Low,  and 
carefully  address— 

FRANK  CANT  &  CQ., 

Braiswick  Nursery, 

OOIL.CI3C3E3^STJE33R. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRy  IT  TREES 

That  will  bear  regularly,  purchase  Apples  worked  upon 
our  Paradise  Stock.  We  have  70,000  to  select  from,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to-  show  them  to  visitors. 

TRAINED  TREES  A  SPECIALITY 

CATALOGUES  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION— 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

CHILWBLL  NURSERIES,  NOTTS. 

ESTABLISHED  1782. 
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THE  INFLUENCES  of  GARDENING. 

AS  we  pass  along  the  great  highway  of  life, 
if  we  use  our  reason  and  instinct  aright, 
how  clearly  do  we  see  that  each  step  is  beset 
with  trials,  temptations,  and  dangers.  Mingled 
with  these  drawbacks  there  is,  I  think,  in  the 
hardest  lots  some  opportunities  for  enjoyment, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  many  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  maintain  that  to  a  great  extent  it  rests 
with  ourselves  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  life's 
enjoyment.  When  once  we  fully  recognise  that 
trials  must  be  patiently  borne,  difficulties  over¬ 
come,  and  dangers  averted,  we  are  stimulated 
to  action  and  frequently  find  pleasure  when 
upon  the  surface  only  trouble  was  apparent,  for 
it  is  in  the  process  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  life  that  new  fields  of  interest  are  opened. 
Granted  that  this  is  so,  then  assuredly  many 
gardeners  will  mentally  exclaim,  “  In  truth  we 
ought  to  be  a  happy  class,”  for  we  have  to  know 
something  of  the  principles  of  many  trades  and 
professions,  and  in  using  that  knowledge  we 
have  endless  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
ingenuity  and  resource. 

We  want  the  ideas  of  an  artist  to  enable  ua 
to  pourtray  when  laying  out  a  garden  beautiful 
landscape  scenes,  which  must  have  some  definite 
charm,  as  well  as  due  proportion.  Artistic  taste 
is  also  necessary  in  carrying  oat  decorations  of 
all  descriptions,  as  well  as  in  planning  and  plant¬ 
ing  flower  gardens  and  flower  borders.  These 
things  we  may  perhaps  be  strong  in,  but  they 
will  not  secure  us  from  downfall  if  we  are  not 
thorough  cultivators  of  the  many  plants  and 
crops  grown  in  gardens.  To  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  we  must  not  only  know  exactly  what 
to  do,  but  be  able  also  to  exercise  method  and 
judgment  in  the  management  of  time  and  men, 
and  thus  accomplish  much  in  bat  little  time. 
Very  watchful,  too,  must  we  be  to  discover  and 
combat  the  attacks  of  insect  pests,  as  well  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  so  as  to  regulate  the  work  in  such  a 
way  that  each  operation  is  performed,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions* 
Fine  days  at  this  season  of  the  year  mast  be 
made  the  most  of,  as  opportunities  for  planting 
.and  doing  similar  work  if  allowed  to  slip  by 
'  No.  2610.— VOL.  XOV.,  Old  SB&IBfl. 
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are  but  seldom  followed  by  equally  favourable  ones.  In  wet 
weather,  too,  there  is  always  plenty  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  it  should  be  performed  systematically.  These  and  hosts  of 
other  matters  are  constantly  requiring  the  supervision  of  our 
mental  powers,  and  then  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  usually 
that  giant  of  “  strict  economy  ”  to  be  grappled  with.  Yes  !  These 
are  influences,  which,  if  used  aright,  will  make  us  not  only  good 
gardeners,  but  worthy  representatives  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  necessity  for  acquiring  knowledge  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects  naturally  tends  in  a  large  degree  to  broaden  the  views  of 
gardeners.  This  breadth  of  view  is  of  course  more  demonstrated 
in  some  than  in  others,  simply  because  Nature  has  bestowed  upon 
a  few  the  “  lion’s  ”  share  ;  but  the  most  narrow-minded  member  of 
our  craft  who  loves  his  work,  and  uses  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
hands,  most  inevitably  materially  develop  his  reasoning  powers,  for 
in  our  feeble  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  which  connect 
cause  and  effect  how  often  are  we  baffled  and  forced  to  see  how 
profound  are  the  workings  of  Nature,  and  so  mighty,  that  before 
them  our  petty  differences  in  regard  to  thought  and  methods 
of  culture  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  in  consequence  make 
ns  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  should  teach 
us  to  form  a  more  noble  conception  of  our  life’s  work  and 
our  duties. 

How  eagerly  does  the  true  gardener  look  forward  to  the 
beginning  of  each  day’s  work.  To  him  it  is  not  a  time  he  wishes 
to  pass  swiftly  by,  for  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  useful,  something  that  contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  and  therefore  to  his  own.  Each  day  with  its  duties  is  to 
him  indeed  a  day  well  spent ;  each  one  so  passed  must  have  an 
elevating  effect  upon  us  all.  How  real  is  the  pleasure  afforded  us 
as  we  watch  the  daily  progress  of  the  plants  and  crops  under  our 
charge  !  To  see  them  responding  to  suitable  treatment  involved  in 
high  culture  quickens  our  pulses  and  makes  us  more  determined 
than  ever  to  do  our  part  toward  wresting  the  secrets  of  Nature 
from  her,  and  thus  strive  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  development 
in  vegetation  generally.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  attain  that 
distinction,  for  no  matter  how  successful  we  be  there  seems 
always  a  still  higher  point  to  aim  at,  till  the  thought  is  forced 
upon  us,  Surely  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection,”  but  in 
striving  for  that  “  myth  ”  how  great  a  harvest  of  enjoyment  do 
we  reap. 

In  our  daily  life  we  meet  with  interests  innumerable  at  every 
step,  for  new  species  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  con¬ 
stantly  launched  upon  the  horticultural  world.  In  some  we  get 
delightful  shades  of  colour  hitherto  unheard  of,  in  others  a  shapely 
form  in  times  gone  by  thought  to  be  impossible  of  attainment,  and 
still  our  hybridists  work  on  to  produce  something  new,  something 
better  in  vegetable  life  than  anything  we  have  already.  New 
tracts  of  country  are  also  being  constantly  opened  in  dark  and 
distant  continents  ;  to  them  our  indefatigable  collectors  speedily 
repair,  braving  the  dangers  of  land  and  sea — and  sometimes 
meeting  death — in  their  attempts  to  find  and  send  us  new  gems 
from  other  lands.  And  thus  the  years  roll  on,  bringing  with  them 
their  ever  widening  sphere  of  interests,  the  influences  of  which 
must  be  good,  and  should  therefore  inspire  us  with  the  wish  to  do 
good  to  others. 

Gardeners  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  long-lived  race.  Can  this 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  note  how  their  time  is  passed  among  healthy 
surroundings,  and  their  thoughts  are  led  to  take  an  elevated  train, 
rather  than  to  trend  in  that  direction  which  leads  to  coarse  and 
wanton  pleasures.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  good  influences, 
all  these  pleasant  surroundings,  some  there  are  who  vote  the  life 
of  a  gardener  to  be  a  dull  one  when  it  happens  to  be  cast  in  rural 
seclusion,  far  from  the  din  and  gaiety  of  toiling  cities  ;  but  who,  I 
ask,  could  feel  dull,  or  fancy  each  day  anything  but  all  too  short, 
when  surrounded  by  the  treasures,  beauty,  and  influences  of  a 
well-ordered  garden  ? — A  Gardener. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

[^Continued  from  page  392.) 

Gardeners  are  not,  a^  a  rule,  men  with  many  friends,  althongb- 
under  some  circumstances,  and  within  a  certain  local  radius,  not  a 
few  people  seem  imbued  with  some  anxiety  to  be  friends  with  the 
new  gardener.  This  may  be  so  to  a  flattering  extent,  for  here 
apparently  is  a  superior  order  of  beings  descending  upon  us  from 
a  higher  sphere  ;  or  else  one  feels  that  his  social  position  is  even- 
higher  than  he  anticipated.  In  either  case  it  comes  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  ;  but  be  not  deceived,  there  are  too  often  friends  who  will 
choose  you  for  what  you  have,  and  not  for  what  you  are.  Thoae 
few,  and  perhaps  very  few,  amongst  them,  of  whatever  status,  who 
have  the  genuine  kindred  feeling  are  most  desirable  to  know  and 
to  have  as  friends.  There  is  not  really  any  need  to  say  so,  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  animal  magnetism,  from  which  commnnion< 
ensues.  One  may  be  frequently  favoured  with  fair-weather  friends 
of  the  flighty  kind,  who,  like  the  swallows,  fly  at  the  approach  of 
winter — the  winter  of  adversity.  Apparent  as  this  is  to  thoie  well 
on  the  journey,  a  young  “  head  ”  is  still  enveloped  in  some  illusive 
glamour. 

“  So  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  gardening  ;  ”  it  might  be  added,  “  of  gardeners  too,”  your  prede¬ 
cessor  being  extolled  for  his  “goodness.”  This  is  one  form  (not 
fictional)  of  self-introduction.  Another  with  less  diplomacy,  but 
more  candour,  says,  ‘  ‘  Oh  !  Mr.  Old  Boy,  you  know  I’m  a  regular 
beggar  (the  knowledge  was  denied).  Oh !  but  I  am  ;  dear  me,, 
what  thousand*  of  bedding  plants  you  have  ;  you  must  be  a  very 
clever  man.”  This  is  another  attack  verbatim,  but  the  carriage 
which  was  waiting  outside  to  load  up  my  “  goodness  ”  went  empty 
away.  However,  it  came  again,  resulting  in  some  fine  bits  of 
skirmishing  to  effect  the  object.  My  memory  is  less  faulty  of 
such  friends  as  apparently  theirs  is,  for  with  the  first  frost  of 
fortune  this  warmth  was  exchanged  for  the  stiff est  of  nodding 
recognitions.  When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all, 
your  “  goodness”  may  be  disbursed,  I  would  say  settle  the  matter 
at  headquarters,  lest  it  be  one  of  those  little  recks  by  the  way. 
Circumstances  considerably  alter  cases,  and  in  my  case  it  was 
generously  settled  by  the  information  that  it  was  entirely  my  own. 
concern. 

One  has  to  realise  the  meaning  of  that  little  word  “  out  ” — and’ 
there  is  no  sterner  word  in  the  gardener’s  dictionary — to  allow  the 
truth  of  what  I  repeat,  that  the  gardener  is  not  a  man  of  many 
friends.  The  hand  of  fellowship  in  the  day  of  prosperity  is  not 
always  the  hand  of  the  friend  in  need.  But  let  it  not  be  under¬ 
stood  that  any  suggestions  of  a  pecuniary  kind  are  here  intended 
such  would  insult  the  class  I  am  writing  for — that,  at  least,  is  my 
feeling,  and  few  probably  have  stronger  feelings  on  this  than 
myself.  True,  one  meets  in  their  daily  walk  of  life  with  examples 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  where  praise  and  compliments  are 
administered  ad  nauseam,',  but,  jper  coni?’®,  when  we  are  scratched 
by  the  rough  diamond  of  truth — of  true  friendship — it  may  not  feel 
pleasant  ;  but  what  is  unpleasant  is  very  often  what  is  alone  pro¬ 
fitable.  “  If  a  man  knows  what  he  is,  he  should  soon  be  what  he 
should  be,”  and  all  our  experience  of  life  tends  to  show  that  such 
knowledge  must  be  derived  from  an  outside  source.  As  you  are 
aware,  these  ingle-nook  thoughts  are  to  reach  you  via  Fleet  Street  ; 
but  had  it  not  been  for  some  right  good  raps  over  the  knuckles 
from  that  quarter  they—- such  as  they  are — might,  though  con¬ 
ceived,  have  been  still  unborn. 

Another  side  of  the  subject  is  one  which  is  so  practically  helpful 
that  it  must  be  included  here.  This  is  the  freedom  of  access 
gardeners  enjoy  to  each  other’s  sphere  of  work,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  the  object  they  are  devoted  to.  It  is* 
here  that  the  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  presides  as  powerful  in  its- 
way  as  the  keener  competition  of  a  flower  show.  Some  few  are, 
certainly,  debarred  from  this  social  interconrte — these  neighbourly 
visits — by  reason  of  feeling,  perhaps  without  knowing,  that  they 
are  not  free  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  gardening  friends,  for' 
those  who  do  not  receive  are  unable  to  pay.  This,  1  think,  often 
proceeds  from  an  undefined  cause  which  by  proper  representation 
of  facts  would  disappear.  It  is  one  of  those  little  things  which,  iff 
occasion  appears  to  demand  it,  may  be  definitely  settled  on  enterinjg' 
the  new  position,  and  once  settled,  either  way,  there  is  no  more  to- 
be  said  upon  the  matter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  good  taste  wiH 
direct  one,  wiether  as  the  visitor  or  the  visited,  to  behave  in  an. 
unobtrusive  manner.  It  is  helpful,  soothing,  and  sympathetic  to 
have  an  old  friend  to  whom  you  can,  now  and  again,  speak  in  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  little  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  disappointments 
besetting  the  path.  Such  friendship  is  worth  cultivating  and  worth 
keeping.  Never  let  any  little  contemptible  differences  of  opinion 
weaken  it  on  this  side  of  the  inevitable. 

Ere  proceeding  farther  on  the  journey  I  would  like  you  to  look 
bftck  and  note  how  our  young  travellers  follow  in  onr  footsteps, 
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and  from  this  impress  the  moral  that  no  man  lives,  or  can  live,  to 
himself.  As  gardeners  our  young  journeymen  are  dutifully 
copying  our  methods  ;  as  men  our  manners.  In  our  footprints 
there  should  be  safety.  Many  a  man  who  feels  indifferent  to 
particular  observances,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  will,  if  he 
has  children,  be  anxious  that  no  stumbling-block  should  remain  in 
their  way  until,  at  least,  they  have  keener  sight  and  more  ripened 
judgment.  “What  my  father  does  is  right,”  so  to  more  or  less 
extent  what  the  “  head  ”  does  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  young 
bothy  dom.  I  do  not  speak  of  particular  observances  lightly  ;  'tis 
one  of  those  tbinga  too  delicate  for  a  gardener’s  pen,  but  not  for 
his  thoughts.  Think  over  it.  Is  there  any  head  gardener  of  to-day 
who  does  not  wear  some  garments  of  character  borrowed  from 
former  masters,  which  modified  or  enlarged  will  be  again  trans¬ 
mitted  ?  I  have  seen  plenty,  for  in  life  “  men  oftener  follow 
models  than  rules.” — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  b  !  continued. 


Miltonias. 


The  genus  Miltonia,  exclusive  of  the  lovely  M.  vexillaria, 
M.  Eoezli,  and  one  or  two  others  therein  placed  by  botanists, 
contains  quite  a  number  of  really  good  and  useful  Orchids  that  no 
representative  collection  ought  to  lack.  The  genus  was  founded 
by  Lindley,  and  named,  as  so  many  genera  of  Orchids  are,  in 
compliment  to  an  orchidist  of  the  period — viz..  Viscount  Milton. 
It  is  practically  a  Brazilian  genus,  though  one  or  two  species  and 
varieties  inhabit  the  Peruvian  and  New  Grenadan  forests.  All  are 
pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes,  and  every  one  in  the  genus  is  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  their  distinct  character  and  the  beauty 
of  their  blossoms.  They  vary  considerably  in  habit  and  their 
culture  is  not  diflScult,  more  depending  on  suiting  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  kinds  than  any  special  mode. 

M.  Candida  is  a  well-known  and  very  useful  species,  with  large 
egg-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  and  a  rather  tufted  habit.  The  scape 
bears  eight  or  nine  large  flowers,  which  in  the  typical  form  have 
sepals  and  petals  chestnut  red,  with  a  few  bars  and  blotches  of 
yellow.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  wavy  edge  and  hollowed  out  in 
the  centre.  It  delights  in  a  fairly  warm  but  very  moist  and  shady 
house,  thriving  well  near  the  door  in  the  Cattleya  house  or 
suspended  near  a  ventilator.  The  roots  are  strong,  and  thrive  in 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  abundance  of  crocks  being 
added,  and  a  thin  layer  of  this  being  placed  over  good  drainage. 

In  potting,  the  roots  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  but 
nothing  decaying  or  sour  should  be  left  behind.  Pot  firmly,  and 
take  care  that  the  pseudo- bulbs  are  all  so  firmly  fixed  that  they 
cannot  rock  to  and  fro  when  the  plants  are  shifted  about  for 
examination  or  cleaning.  There  are  several  named  forms  of  this 
Orchid,  M.  c.  grandiflora  and  M.  c.  punctata  being  two  of  the  best. 
Very  similar  treatment  is  required  by  M.  Clowesi  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
somewhat  similar  species  both  in  habit  and  form  of  flowers.  It 
has  a  large  heart-shaped  lip  of  a  pretty  violet  tint  on  the  lower 
part,  the  rest  of  the  lip  being  pure  white.  This,  too,  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  blossoms,  the  form  known 
as  Clowesi  major  being  the  best  of  ail. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Miltonias  is  M.  cuneata,  a  well-known  old 
kind  sent  home  from  Brazil  in  1843.  This  pushes  up  a  long  erect 
scape,  bearing  from  six  to  eight  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  chocolate  tipped  with  yellow,  the  lip  white  with  a  few  rosy 
purple  markings  about  the  crest.  It  is  sn  erratic  plant  in  its  bloom¬ 
ing  season,  the  blossoms  usually  occurring  in  February  or  March, 
but  sometimes  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  It  likes  more  heat 
than  M.  Candida,  rather  a  small  receptacle  for  its  roots,  and  a 
compost  very  open  and  well  drained.  It  must  have  plenty  of 
moisture  all  the  year  round,  and  if  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a 
good  light  it  is  ad  the  better  for  it. 

This  treatment  suits  M.  Regnelli,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant 
that  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1864.  It  bears  a  many-flowered 
■pike  of  pretty  blossoms  ;  the  sepal  and  petals  being  pure  white  ;  the 
lip  rosy  purple  lined  with  crimson ;  the  crest  yellow.  It  is  an 
autumn  blooming  species  of  great  value,  and  should  be  included  in 
all  collections.  Perhaps  the  best  known,  and  certainly  the  most 
variable  of  all,  is  the  beautiful  M.  spectabilis,  the  type  of  the  genus 
and  the  oldest  species  in  cultivation .  The  blossoms  occur  on  single- 
flowered  scapes,  large  well-flowered  plants  having  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  They  are  about  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 


being  almost  pure  white  ;  the  lip  rosy  purple  with  deeper  coloured 
veins  in  the  type.  Many  varieties  are  described,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  being  M.  s.  radians,  a  form  with  a  rosy  white  lip  and 
radiating  lines  of  magenta  purple  ;  a  chaste  and  lovely  Orchid. 
The  variety  rosea  is  another  fine  form  ;  while  one,  sometimes  mis¬ 
named  alba,  has  the  upper  segments  snow  white,  the  lip  bright  red. 

Although  sometimes  classed  as  a  separate  species,  and  quite  as 
distinct  as  some  so  called,  M.  s.  Moreliana  is  a  variety  of  this 
Orchid .  In  this  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a  pretty  deep  purple,  the 
lip  magenta  and  lined  with  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals.  Of  this 
there  are  several  sub- varieties,  atro-rubens  being  one  of  the  richest 
in  colour,  and  much  deeper  than  the  type.  Though  not  difficult 
plants  to  grow  M.  spectabilis  and  its  varieties  require  considerable 
care  if  they  are  to  flower  freely.  A  point  too  often  lost  sight  of  is 
their  true  epiphytal  nature,  and  they  are  in  consequence  placed  in 
large  potv,  with  too  much  compost  about  the  roots.  Give  them 
shallow  pans  and  abundant  drainage,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  good 
light,  they  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

They  must  never  be  dried  at  the  roots  ;  in  summer  they  require 
very  free  supplies,  and  in  winter  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump 
and  the  compost  moist.  The  Cattleya  bouse  suits  them  best,  and 
they  must  have  a  decided  resting  and  growing  season  if  flowers  aie 
to  be  freely  produced.  Those  named  above  are  the  cream  of  the 
genus,  but  there  are  several  others  more  or  less  distinct,  including 
the  Peruvian  M.  Warscewiczi,  with  its  tall  branching  scapes  and 
bright  looking  blossoms  ;  M.  anceps,  M.  bicolor,  and  according  io 
the  latest  classification  M.  Pbalaeuop^is,  M.  Roezli,  and  M.  vexillaria, 
— H.  R.  R. 


HORTICULTURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

Memories  of  Holland  Park  and  Hammersmith. 

To  by-passers  between  Kensington  and  Hammersmith,  one 
of  the  familiar  objects  along  the  main  road  has  long  been  that 
historic  mansion,  Holland  House,  with  its  gardens  and  a  park 
extending  northward  to  the  Oxford  Road.  A  princely  extent  of 
suburban  property  originally,  for  the  Holland  estate  here  was  about 
300  seres,  and  though  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  were  taken 
possession  of  by  builders  the  home  demesne  might  be  supposed  to 
be  secure.  But  even  this  has  been  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  many 
houses  now  stand  on  part  of  the  park  adjacent  to  Notting  Hill. 
The  number  of  streets  all  round  this  western  suburb  have  also 
been  producers  of  smoke  these  recent  years,  which  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation  in  the  garden  that  yet  remains,  long  admired  for 
the  varied  styles  displayed  in  the  open  ground,  and  for  the  admir¬ 
ably  arranged  conservatories  or  forcing  hou  es.  This  mansion  was 
built  by  Cope,  notorious  as  a  money  lender  in  the  reign  of  James  I , 
and  after  the  great  Civil  War  General  Fairfax  was  its  occupier  for 
awhile,  when,  according  to  a  likely  tradition,  the  leading  men  of 
the  time  held  many  a  conference  under  its  groves.  Most  of  these 
older  trees  have  gone,  but  their  descendants  are  numerous  about 
the  grounds.  It  has  betn  noted  that  the  planting  here  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  managed  very  judiciously,  so  that  the  trees,  while 
not  crowded,  form  glades  which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  effective 
features  of  the  scene.  We  often  see  such  mistakes  made  in  this 
respect  where  trees  are  planted  about  parks  and  towns,  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  various  species,  and  the  difference  in  the  progreti 
they  will  make  not  being  duly  considered,  if  known. 

Some  changes  have  been  carried  out  by  later  gardeners,  but  the 
general  plan  of  the  grounds  exhibits  the  skill  of  Charles  Hamilton, 
who  laid  them  out  during  17G9-1770.  He  introduced  many 
American  trees,  and  planted  about  the  shrubberies  every  variety  of 
Oak  he  could  obtain,  flis  Cedars  were  particularly  successful ;  a 
flue  clump  is  growing  on  the  north-west  side,  but  Conifers,  with 
this  exception,  do  not  take  to  the  lot*lity,  owing  probably  to  its 
moist  fogs.  A  conspicuous  Cedar  on  a  knoll  must  be  of  older  date, 
though  a  junior  to  the  famous  tree  of  Hammersmith,  which  once 
grew  not  far  distant.  That  Cedar,  presumed  to  be  the  finest  in 
Britain,  was  felled  in  1836  ;  it  was  16  feet  in  girth,  60  feet  high, 
and  some  boughs  extended  40  feet  from  the  trunk.  None  of  the 
royal  parks  can  show  finer  Elms  and  Limes  than  those  growing  in 
Holland  Park,  the  Lime  walks  affording  a  beautiful  shade  in 
summer.  A  walk  called  Louis  Philippe’s  Avenue  is  a  memorial  of 
a  visit  made  by  that  monarch,  and  is  under  the  shade  of  ancient 
Elms,  which  have  escaped  as  yet  the  insect  foes  which  have  ruined 
ro  many  of  the  old  trees  about  Loudon. 

Here  Hamilton  laid  out  gardens  in  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian  styles,  also  in  the  favourite  English  mode  of  his  time.  A 
view  of  the  Dutch  garden  was  given  in  this  Journal  of  January  8th, 
1874 ;  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  successful  representation  of  the 
quaint  and  formal  style  linked  with  a  country,  to  which,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  floriculture  has  been  deeply  indebted.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  the  Dahlia  had  never  flowered  in  England  till  Lady 
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Holland  was  iuccessfal  in  raising  plants  from  tubers  she  obtained 
which  were  sent  over  as  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  but  she  discovered 
their  real  nature.  Hence  these  lines  were  written  in  her  honour 
by  somebody  : — 

“  The  Dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle, 

Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak, 

In  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 

And  colours  as  bright  as  your  cheek.” 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dahlia  was 
for  years  maltreated,  being  confined  in  greenhouses,  or  buried  in 
tanpits,  till  a  better  method  was  tried  in  the  French  garden  at 
Holland  House,  and  at  the  Hammersmith  nursery,  where  Lee  the 
elder  had  specimens  which  were  a  surprise  to  other  nurserymen. 
The  great  conservatory  was  erected  to  receive  large  and  choice 
exotics ;  on  tha  north  side  of  it  is  a  banqueting  room,  and  on  the 
south  a  long  colonnade  communicating  with  the  mansion.  From 
the  square,  where  Orange  trees  and  other  greenhouse  plants  were 
placed  in  summer,  we  reach  an  orchard  house  90  feet  long,  which 
has  produced  large  quantities  of  fruit,  and  opposite  to  this  is 
another  range  of  glass  buildings  of  five  divisions.  These  have  been 
used  for  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  fruits  in  succession,  also  for 
various  forcing  purposes,  and  are  surrounded^  by  extensive  frames 
and  pits. 

Altogether  the  gardens  of  Holland  House  exhibit  the  latest 
modern  improvements,  while  they  carry  us  back  to  the  Georgian 
era,  as  they  illustrate  styles  then  popular,  or  of  earlier  date.'  Some 
indeed,  of  the  curiously  shaped  flower  beds  remind  us  of  the  devices 
which  were  favourites  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  matter  to 
which  the  Holland  House  gardeners  are  said  to  have  given  special 
care  was  the  regulation  of  the  edges  of  beds,  so  that  the  outline 
should  not  be  made  indistinct  by  plants  straggling  over,  a  thing  we 
often  notice  even  in  well-kept  gardens. 

Holland  Park  occupies  pare  of  one  slope  of  the  long  ridge  called 
Netting  Hi  1.  A  notion  that  the  name  vr9s  Nivtling  Hill,  from  the 
place  being  resorted  to  for  wild  nuts,  seems  to  be  groundless.  The 
earliest  facts  about  it  connect  the  spot  with  the  manor  of  Knotting 
Barnes,  rather  an  extensive  one  in  1524,  including  about  200  acres 
of  wood  lying  to  the  north,  and  a  “  Wood  Lane  ”  still  remains. 
Describing  it  seventy  years  ago,  one  author  depicts  the  grassy  valley 
below  the  hill,  which  seemed  to  have  undergone  no  change  for 
ages,  a  resort  of  linnets,  larks,  and  nightingales,  though  but  three 
miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Quantities  of  hay  were  produced 
for  the  London  cowkeepers.  Market  gardens,  however,  began  to 
appear  soon  after  that  date,  also  some  nurseries.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  was  the  Cape  Nursery,  owned  by  Middlemist,  which  was 
on  land  called  Charecroft,  belonging  to  the  parish  charities. 
Another  Notting  Hill  nursery  was  that  of  Hopgood,  who  had  also, 
I  believe,  till  1846,  one  upon  Craven  Hill,  Bayswaler,  now  covered 
with  mansions  ;  that  at  Notting  Hill  yielded  to  the  builder  about 
1877.  Taviner  was  another  well-known  nurseryman  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush  ;  near  that  locality  some  market  gardener  planted  20  acres 
with  Hops,  but  the  experiment  of  growing  them  in  that  part  of 
Middlesex  was  unsuccessful. 

From  this  hill,  looking  to  the  south-west,  is  seen  North  End, 
which  seems  now  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  West  Kensington. 
A  fertile  land  between  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  formerly  with 
luxuriant  orchards,  having  intervening  spaces  devoted  to  Straw¬ 
berries  or  vegetables,  Beans  and  Peas  being  very  conspicuous. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  old  plan,  and  to  get  most  out  of  the 
ground.  Cabbages,  or  other  vegetables  made  an  undercrop  in  the 
orchards,  sometimes  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  but  it  proved  thit 
the  bushes  did  not  succeed  when  so  situated,  getting  insufficient 
light  and  air.  (There  are  still  places  about  Kent  where  the 
orchards  have  a  growth  of  rather  venerable  boshes.)  Also  there  was 
an  apprehension  that  insects  on  Apples  might  transfer  themselves 
to  Gooseberries,  or  vice  verad ;  this,  however,  would  not  often 
happen,  it  might  possibly  be  so  with  some  aphides.  Amongst  the 
market  gardens  of  North  End  stood  Colehill  House,  built  about 
1770.  After  a  few  years  tha  owner  purchased  the  land  around  it, 
and  laid  this  out  on  a  plan  of  his  own  in  ornamental  grounds  and 
shrubberies,  which  contained  a  variety  of  novelties.  North  End 
was  noted  also  tor  many  fine  Walnuts.  About  the  middle  of  this 
century  florists  joined  the  market  gardeners  of  the  district, 
cultivating  chiefly  for  local  sale. 

Hammersmith  was  once  noted  for  its  Vines  on  walls  or  trellis- 
work,  occasionally  grown  on  sloping  banks  with  sunny  aspect. 
Wine  was  made  here  by  the  hogshead,  and  a  memory  of  those  days 
remains  in  the  Vineyard  Nursery  connected  with  four  generations 
of  the  Lee  family.  Loudon,  indeed,  called  this  one  of  the  first 
nuraeries  in  the  world,  and  he  attributes  the  success  of  the  firm  to 
their  energy  in  obtaining  new  and  rare  plants,  also  to  the  skill 
shown  in  propagating  or  developing  these.  The  story,  which  has 
been  frequently  printed,  how  Lee,  senior,  founder  of  the  nursery, 
introduced  to  the  public  Fuchsia  coccinea,  having  discovered  one  by 


accident  in  the  window  of  a  sailor’s  wife  at  Wapping,  has  been 
denied  by  some,  but  it  is  quite  true.  The  original  price  of  a  guinea 
each  was  highly  profitable ;  but  the  firm  had  not  only  an  extensive 
correspondence,  from  the  commencement,  with  foreign  gardeners 
and  botanists,  they  employed  collectors  in  likely  countries,  as  for 
instance  in  America,  North  and  South  ;  also,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Empress  Josephine,  they  had  travellers  over  South  Africa, 
who  sent  home  new  Ericas,  Ixias,  and  other  tropical  species. 

James  Lee  was  one  of  our  illustrious  Scotch  gardeners,  being 
born  at  Selkirk  in  1715  ;  he  came  south,  and  got  employment  at 
the  Chelsea  garden,  afterwards  under  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at 
Whitton.  He  came  to  know  Lewis  Kennedy  (another  Scotchman), 
who  was  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  and  the  two  started  the  Vine¬ 
yard  Nursery  about  1760.  The  original  extent  is  not  stated  ;  it 
has  had  its  ground  reduced  of  late  years,  and  there  has  been  more 
culture  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air,  though  the  original  green¬ 
houses  were  numerous,  and  new  bouses  were  built  by  Lee  and 
Kennedy  for  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Vines.  Amongst  the  friends  of 
Lee,  sen.,  was  the  great  botanist  Linnaeus,  and  probably  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  and  with  his  aid  that  Lee  brought  out  an  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Botany  ”  illustrative  of  the  Linnean  principles,  which 
passed  through  several  editions  last  century.  This  brought  many 
scientific  visitors  to  the  nursery.  Van  Roven,  professor  of  botany 
at  Leyden,  honoured  this  nurseryman  in  1767  by  giving  the  name 
Leea  to  a  genus. 

On  the  death  of  James  Lee  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1795,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  the  sons  of  the  two  partners  ;  but  young 
Kennedy  relinquished  in  1818,  and  Lee  remaining,  infused  new 
activity  into  the  concern,  four  of  his  sons  taking  departments 
under  their  charge. 

Amongst  other  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  Vineyard 
Nursery  is  that  the  firm  obtained  the  fi  st  fruit  in  Britain  upon  the 
Weeping  Black  Bigarreau  Cherry,  of  very  excellent  flavour  and 
good  size.  They  raised,  in  1869,  J uniperus  virginiana  elegans,  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  Red  Cedar.  A  few  years  previously 
Begonia  Colteri,  with  its  distinct  orange  crimson  flowers,  was  raised 
here,  and  B  Rodwelli.  That  remarkable  Laurel,  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus  camellise folia,  was  sent  out  in  1876,  and  the  same  year  the 
Golden  Spruce,  Abies  excelsa  aurea.  Another  old  nursery  of 
Hammersmith  was  that  of  Messrs.  Colley  &  Hill,  who  were  famous 
for  their  seedlings,  and  that  of  Plimby  dated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  He  was  a  great  grower  of  Pines.  Several 
amateurs,  early  in  our  Queen’s  reign,  were  very  successful  with 
their  Auriculas,  Pelargoniums,  Irides,  and  Boses. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  GARDENING. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  Cliveden,  near  Maidenhead,  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  what  is  known  as  winter  and  spring  gardening,  and  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  for  many  years  gardener  there,  is  the  name  to  be  associated 
with  it.  About  the  year  1860,  when  the  then  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  was  the  owner  of  this  tine  place,  she  encouraged  this  style 
of  gardening,  and  to  her,  and  more  especially  to  her  gardener,  we  owe 
its  origin  and  remarkable  development. 

Op  to  this  time  most  of  our  flower  beds,  particularly  those  in  all 
geometrical  or  Italian  gardens,  were  from  October  to  May  quite  empty 
— nothing  but  bare  earth  to  look  at  for  this  long  period.  It  was  the 
custom,  as  it  is  even  now  in  some  places,  after  the  frost  had  disfigured 
the  summer  bedding  plants  to  dig  the  beds  up  roughly,  and  let  them 
remain  so  until  the  summer  bedding  time  came  round  again.  To  use  an 
agricultural  term,  the  flower  beds  were  lying  fallow  for  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  year.  To  remedy  this  unsightly  appearance  for  so  long  a 
time  (these  gardens  being,  as  we  know,  in  almost  all  cases  in  prominent 
positions  within  sight  of  the  windows),  Mr.  Fleming  got  together  various 
kinds  of  plants  that  were  perfectly  hardy,  of  good  constitutions,  varied 
in  the  colours  of  their  foliage  as  well  as  flowers,  and  massed  them  care¬ 
fully  together,  using  much  judgment  and  taste  in  their  arrangement,  so 
that  the  beds  were  made  effective  even  in  winter  and  gloriously  beautiful 
in  spring.  He  said  he  could  not  produce  the  pleasing  colours,  or  the 
charming  combinations  with  the  flowers  of  summer,  as  he  could  with 
those  of  spring.  This,  then,  is  what  is  understood  by  winter  and  spring 
gardening — the  replanting  of  our  flower  gardens  in  autumn  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  bedding  time,  and  to  make  them  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  we  can  until  the  end  of  the  following  May. 

There  is  one  other  name  I  must  associate  with  Mr.  Fleming,  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Ingram,  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle.  He  developed  this  movement  in  a  very 
remarkable  way,  especially  for  spring  effects.  The  unique  position  of 
Belvoir  Caetle  lends  itself  to  the  extension  of  this  style  of  gardening, 
for  not  only  did  Mr.  Ingram  furnish  the  beds  and  borders,  but  he  avail^ 
himself  of  the  many  sheltered  nooks,  grassy  slopes,  and  extensive  rock 
gardens  which  he  created,  so  that  all  spring-flowering  plants,  whether 
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•uitable  for  bedding  or  not,  fo«nd  a  congenial  home  ;  many  of  these  not 
being  disturbed  by  periodical  removals  remained  permanently  in  their 
quarters.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  many  places,  but  it 
has  been  the  means  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  many  plants,  and  of 
ahowing  ns  those  that  are  best  adapted  for  bedding  parposes,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ingram  for  much  information  on  this  matter. 

There  is  still  another  name  I  shoald  like  to  mention  in  connection 
with  winter  and  spring  gardening.  It  is  that  of  our  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Wildsmith  of  Heckfield.  He  differed  somewhat  In  his  system  from  the 
two  pioneers  I  have  mentioned.  His  had  a  tendency  more  to  winter 
effect  perhaps  than 
spring.  He  used 
chiefly  the  many 
beautiful  and  telling 
hardy  shrubs  in  a 
small  state  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  beds,  and 
very  neat,  cheerful, 
and  effective  they 
look.  And  he  did 
more  than  this.  He 
introduced  many 
hardy,  dwarf  peren¬ 
nials  for  his  summer 
bedding,  chiefly  for 
edging,  carpeting,  or 
for  patterns.  These 
were,  of  course,  avail¬ 
able  for  the  winter 
and  spring  as  well, 
without  removal  or 
disturbance  in  many 
cases,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  fill  in 
the  designs  with  nice 
little  specimen 
shrubs  or  dot  plants, 
to  replace  the  tender 
ones  that  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  use  in 
summer.  We  have 
lost  these  three  good 
men,  but  they  have 
left  their  mark  in 
their  practice  and 
treatment  of  our 
flower  gardens 
through  all  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year. 

In  some  gardens 
bulbs  only  are  used 
in  the  beds  as  we  see 
them  in  the  London 
parks.  They  give  us 
a  flash  and  a  very 
brilliant  one  in  the 
spring  for  a  short 
time,  leaving  the 
beds  of  bare  earth 
for  the  greater  part 
of  the  season.  The 
Eev.  W.  Wilks,  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  recommends 
shrubs  in  pots  for  the 
purpose.  In  small 
gardens  this  might 
do,  but  when  the  beds 
are  large  and  nume¬ 
rous  it  would  give 
immense  trouble  and 
labour. 

At  Park  Place  we 

follow  no  particular  78.— CHRYSANTHEMUM  MB 

•ystem,  but  what 
may  be  called  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  We  use  many  of  the  beautiful  variegated, 
grey,  or  golden-leaved  perennials  (which  I  shall  mention  presently), 
choice  Conifers,  &c.,  sparingly  as  specimens  for  the  important  points ; 
and  bulbs,  Tulips  especially,  that  work  their  way  up  through  a  carpeting 
of  something  else,  so  that  no  bare  earth  is  visible  at  any  time  of  the 
season. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  I  went  as  a  young  gardener  to  Berry  Hill, 
Taplow,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  late  John  Noble,  Esq.  This 
being  in  the  same  parish  as  Cl.veden,  I  was  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
winter  and  spring  gardening,  and  jilBt  at.  the  time  the  movement  was 
creating  a  great  amount  of  attention  j  so  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that 
I  should  be  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  few  gardens  was  it  carried  out  better  than  at  Berry  Hill,  in 
those  days  by  Mr.  Roger,  the  head  gardener. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  new  style  of  gardening  should  become 


more  or  leas  general.  Some  gardeners,  especially  those  of  the  older 
school,  were  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  innovation.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  dig  up  their  beds  in  autumn  and  forget  them  until  the 
following  May.  It  is  true  the  then  new  movement  involved  considerable 
labour,  not  only  in  the  actual  autumn  bedding,  but  in  growing  plants  for 
it  through  the  busy  season.  The  improvement,  however,  became  so 
evident,  that  those  who  did  not  take  to  it  kindly  at  first  were  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  obliged  to  adopt  it,  although  even  now  there  are 
cases  where  bare  beds  are  tolerated  as  I  have  said  before. 

The  plants  available  for  winter  and  spring  gardening  are  numerous 

and  varied.  Many 
of  those  employed 
thirty  years  ago 
maintain  their  posi¬ 
tions  now ;  others 
have,  of  course,  been 
added  from  time  to 
time.  They  include 
those  that  are  per¬ 
ennial,  biennial  or 
annual  ;  bulbs  of 
various  kinds ; 
shrubs,  especially 
the  many  beautiful 
Conifers,  with  their 
charming  golden  and 
other  tints  and  suit¬ 
able  habit,  and  other 
small  shrubs  with 
variegated  or  effec¬ 
tive  foliage, and  those 
which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  early  flower¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  lack 
of  materials,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to 
mention  by  name 
all  the  most  useful 
plants  that  have  been 
successfully  em¬ 
ployed. 

If  I  was  to  be 
asked.  Has  winter 

and  spring  gardening 
improved  during  the 
last  decade  1  I  should 
be  compelled  to  say 
“  No.”  The  reason 
for  this  decadence 
being  the  rage  for 
other  things  that 

come  in  fashion 

periodically,  yet  it 
must  of  necessity 
have  a  prominent 
place  in  all  our  best 
gardens.  Before 
mentioning  the 
plants  in  detail  1 

should  like  to  say 

that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance 
in  planting  beds  for 
winter  and  spring 
effect  to  have  the 
plants  of  good  size 
and  uniform,  and  to 
plant  them  thickly, 
because  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their 
growing  larger  in 
the  winter  ;  they  are 
likelier  to  grow 
smaller.  The  plants 
1.  JAMES  MURRAY.  {See  p.  446.)  should  touch  each 

other,  and  they  will 
the  better  protect 

each  other.  In  summer  bedding  the  case  is  different.  Small  plants 

may  be  put  in  and  room  allowed  for  them  to  grow ;  but  it  is  not  the 

case  in  autumn.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  bear 
in  mind,  and  one  that  is  essential  if  we  aim  at  a  great  measure  of 
success. 

.  In  mentioning  the  names  of  the  plants  I  will  take  first  the  variegated, 
then  the  grey  or  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  leaved  perennial  plants, 
that  are  souseful  for  edgings,  lines,  bands  or  patterns.  We  should  find 
great  difficulty  in  making  designs  in  our  beds  and  borders  without  these. 
Winter  effects  especially  almost  depend  on  them.  The  variegated  Arabia 
is  one  of  our  most  useful  plants.  Its  variegation  is  so  good  and  telling 
that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  summer  as  well,  being  much  like,  and 
almost  equal  to,  the  good  old  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium.  It  is  a 
variegated  form  of  Arabia  albida.  Arabis  lucida  variegata  is  very  bright 
and  good,  but  much  smaller  and  not  so  reliable ;  its  little  rosettes  are 
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very  pretty  for  small  beds.  Alyssum  saxatile  variegatum  is  not  so  much 
used  as  formerly,  but  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  valuable  among 
plants  of  this  class.  The  variegated  or  Aucuba-leaved  Daisies  are 
charming  for  edging  and  small  designs,  and  must  be  favourites  with 
everybody.  The  variegated  Aubrietia  is  very  neat,  and  so  is  the 
variegated  Forget-me-not,  and  quite  lovely  when  in  flower ;  bat  of  a 
weakly  constitution.  The  variegated  Jacob’s  Ladder  is  a  capital  plant, 
but  is  apt  to  die  out,  and  does  not  like  being  disturbed.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  being  used  all  the  year  round  where  it  thrives  well. 

Among  white  or  grey  leaved  plants  the  Cerastiums  are  of  good  colour, 
and  make  well  defined  edgings ;  but  are  now  seldom  seen.  Stachys 
lanata  I  look  upon  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  plants  of  this  class  ;  it 
is  most  useful  for  making  our  larger  patterns  among  the  taller  plants, 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  We  have  a  dry  bank  at 
Park  Place  near  the  house  that  we  always  pattern  with  it,  and  the 
diamonds  formed  by  this  plant  are  filled  alternately  with  dark  and  yellow 
Wallflowers,  an  edging  of  Golden  Feather  or  some  other  effective  plant, 
and  the  angles  filled  in  with  blue  Pansy.  Even  in  gloomy  November  it 
comes  out  very  effectively,  chiefiy  owing  to  the  bold  design  made  by  the 
Stachys.  This  plant  can  be  very  easily  propagated  by  division.  I  have 
tried  it  this  year  from  seed  for  the  first  time,  more  for  trial  than  anything 
else,  and  it  has  given  us  some  very  nice  plants.  For  very  small  work 
Antennaria  tomentosa  is  effective,  looking  almost  like  snow.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  value  of  Sedum  glaucum  for  edging  or  groundwork ; 
it  has  become  almost  indispensable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  One  of 
the  very  best  dwarf  or  medium  sized  plants  of  this  class  is  Veronica 
incana.  We  grow  it  largely  for  margins  to  beds,  and  it  is  equally  useful 
for  lines  to  patterns.  It 'is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  propagated. 
Achillea  ajgyptiaca  is  another  whitish  grey  plant  of  this  clasa  we  have 
used  with  success. 

Among  yellow-leaved  plants  the  Golden  Feather  is  of  course  the  best. 
Although  it  has  become  such  a  common  and  much-abused  plant  we  can 
ill  spare  it.  We  sow  early  in  March  for  summer  use,  and  we  sometimes 
think  in  the  autumn  the  plants  will  carry  ns  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  show  their  flower  stems,  lose  their  leaves, 
and  become  sticky.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  July  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
we  can  then  get  nice  little  plants  for  our  purpose.  These,  again,  will  not 
do  for  the  following  summer  bedding,  but  will  show  flower,  which  we  do 
not  want.  To  keep  this  most  useful  and  effective  plant  all  the  year  in 
good  condition  we  must  make  two  sowings  at  the  times  1  have  indicated. 
Of  all  plants  for  figuring  designs  it  is,  I  think,  the  most  distinct.  Golden 
Thyme  is  pretty,  especially  after  being  clipped  and  covered  with  fresh 
growth.  When  allowed  its  own  way  it  becomes  ragged  and  stringy. 
The  beautiful  golden-tipped  variety  of  Sedum  acre  is  charming  for 
carpeting,  and  very  striking  when  at  its  best.  It  is  Sedum  acre  aureum. 
I  inention  this  to  distinguish  it  from  Sedum  acre  elegans,  a  cream- 
coloured  variety,  very  pretty,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  first  named, 
Stellaria  graminea  aurea  is  another  effective  little  golden  plant,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Spergula  pilifera  aurea. 

Red-leaved  plants  are  not  numerous  for  winter  and  spring  use.  We 
formerly  used  Ajuga  reptans  purpurea  rather  largely,  a  plant  very  little 
known,  but  I  think  the  best  of  its  class.  The  purple-leaved  Plantain  is 
good  in  colour,  but  rather  rough-looking  and  difScult  to  increase.  A 
little  plant  that  helped  us  a  good  deal  when  we  had  our  terrace  garden 
design  was  Sedum  Lydium,  sometimes  called  S.  lividum.  It  changes 
colour  from  green  to  red,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  the  two.  It  is  a 
very  peculiar  plant  in  this  respect,  and  very  accommodating. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  useful  plants  1  should  like  to  mention  of 
this  class.  Herniaria  glabra  is  a  capital  all-the-year-round  little  plant 
of  a  refreshing  green  colour,  contrasting  well  with  some  others  I  have 
mentioned;  and  Sempervivum  tectorum  and  californicum,  especially 
the  latter,  making  a  neat  fringe  to  a  bed  or  border.  It  is  aa  advantage 
in  almost  all  cases  to  keep  the  bloom  picked  off  all  variegated  or  coloured- 
leaved  plants  ;  it  is  optional,  of  course.  The  bloom  does  not  as  a  rule  add 
to  the  effect,  and  it  is  exhaustive  to  the  plants. 

Among  plants  with  green  foliage  the  first  place  must,  I  think,  be  given 
to  the  Wallflower.  It  is  the  best  plant  from  its  size  for  filling  up  the 
centres  or  larger  areas  of  our  beds  and  borders,  and  if  properly  prepared 
will  be  uniform  in  size,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  compact.  The  following  is 
the  way  we  prepare  the  plants  during  the  growing  season  for  autumn 
planting.  The  seed  is  sown  the  last  week  in  April,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  well  they  are  transplanted  to  a 
piece  of  the  hardest  ground  in  our  kitchen  garden,  a  piece  that  has 
perhaps  not  been  dug  for  a  year.  The  plants  are  put  in  holes  made  with 
an  iron  bar,  and  for  some  little  time  after  planting  they  look  rather 
pitiful,  but  with  a  little  watering  and  sprinkling  they  soon  recover,  and 
by  the  autumn  they  make  just  the  plants  we  want,  not  leggy  or  scraggy, 
but  dense  and  sturdy,  as  broad  as  they  are  high,  a  few  hundreds  of  which 
will  fill  a  large  surface.  We  have  many  good  varieties,  the  dark,  the 
purple  and  ruby,  orange,  yellow  and  primrose,  creamy  white  and  salmon. 
The  Wallflower  is  very  hardy  and  seldom  fails.  You  will  remind  me  of 
the  winter  of  1895,  but  I  want  no  reminder  of  this  disastrous  time.  I 
never  in  my  experience  saw  Wallflowers  so  much  cut  up. — (Jleai  by 
Mb.  Gko.  Stanton,  Henley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reading  Hortioultural 

Society. ')  • 

(To  be  continued.) 


Roses  for  Sandringham. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs.'  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  who  already  hold  the  appointment  of 
Rose  growers  to  the  Queen,  have  lately  received  commands  to  supply 
the  plants  for  a  new  Rose  garden  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Sandringham. 


NOTES  ON  DESTROYING  RED  SPIDER. 

I  SINCERELY  hope  “  W.  D."  will  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  he  puts  in  the  last  line  of  his  communication  at  page  393 
(October  22nd),  and  that  someone  will  give  us  an  effectual,  easy,  and 
safe  remedy  for  red  spider.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  add  much  to  what  has 
already  appeared  from  my  pen  in  this  line,  but  if  in  the  following  notes 
a  hint  is  dropped  that  will  start  others  thinking  and  acting  I  shall  be 
amply  rewarded. 

“  W.  D.”  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  writes,  “  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
fumes  will  not  kill  red  spider  when  used  strong  enough  to  scorch  the 
leaves.”  According  to  my  experience  it  is  easy  to  scorch  the  leaves 
without  killing  the  spider,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  kill  the  spider  at 
certain  stages  of  its  existence  without  scorching  the  leaves,  but  there  is 
always  some  amount  of  risk  in  the  operation,  and  we  certainly  ought  to 
find  a  better  plan. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  sulphurous  acid  is  produced  when 
sulphur  is  placed  on  the  pipes  and  the  latter  are  made  sufficiently  hot. 
A  greyish  mist  is  seen  to  pervade  the  entire  house,  and  it  has  the  same 
suffocating  smell  that  comes  from  burning  sulphur,  though  in  a  much 
milder  form,  and  it  makes  one’s  eyes  tingle  considerably.  If  sulphur  is 
dusted  on  to  red  spider  it  may  perhaps  cause  it  some  inconvenience,  but 
I  have  never  found  that  it  killed  it  unless  the  sun  shone  pretty  warmly 
while  the  sulphur  was  fresh.  The  sulphur  itself  is  of  no  use  without  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  but  what  the  lowest  effectual  temperature 
may  be  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 

Gunpowder  and  Sulphur. 

I  know  persons  who  make  a  practice  of  walking  through  their 
vineries  carrying  a  small  quantity  of  burning  sulphur  on  a  fire  shovel ; 
others  there  are  who  heat  some  bricks  on  a  fire,  place  them  in  the  house, 
and  test  carefully  by  dropping  a  grain  or  two  on  them,  whether  the 
sulphur  will  flare.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  no  flame,  but  only  fumes 
are  emitted,  the  bricks  can  be  covered  with  sulphur  ;  but  every  brick 
must  be  tested  carefully  in  more  than  one  part,  for  one  end  may  probably 
be  much  hotter  than  the  other. 

I  have  never  practised  either  of  these  plans,  and  consider  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  risk  in  doing  so.  But  a  plan  partly  experimented  on 
is  as  follows : — Thoroughly  pulverise  and  mix  four  parts  of  sulphur  to 
one  part  of  gunpowder  ;  make  a  train  along  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
ignite  it  in  one  or  more  places,  according  to  the  length  of  the  building. 
If  the  house  contains  immature  foliage  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
commence  with  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  to  10,000  cubic  feet ;  but  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  properly  it  should  be  done  with  a  few  plants 
of  no  value  in  an  otherwise  empty  house  or  a  vinery  at  rest,  gradually 
increasing  the  dose,  also  repeating  mild  doses  several  times  the  same 
evening,  and  note  the  results. 

The  old  plan  of  coating  the  hot- water  pipes  with  sulphur  and  keeping 
them  quite  hot  on  two  or  three  successive  nights  till  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  I  have  practised  successfully  very  many  times,  killing 
every  red  spider  in  the  house ;  bat  it  will  not  kill  the  eggs,  and  the  next 
batch  is  not  long  in  hatching  out.  This  plan  can  only  be  practised  with 
any  degree  of  safety  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stoning  period. 

Each  of  the  above  plans  has  the  same  object,  that  of  prodacing 
sulphurous  acid  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  red  spider  without  injuring 
vegetation.  The  success  in  every  case  is  only  partial.  The  most  successful 
one,  that  of  coating  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  has  the  great  disadvantage, 
even  if  there  is  no  visible  injury,  of  necessitating  keeping  the  Vines  for 
several  hours  in  a  temperature  which  is  very  much  too  hot  for  them. 
The  thing  could  doubtless  be  done  by  having  something  in  the  shape  of 
large  flat  foot-warmers  placed  over  oil  stoves,  arranged  so  that  the  heat 
could  be  regulated  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  coating  the  upper  surface 
with  sulphur.  But  I  look  to  chemists  for  something  much  simpler,  and 
am  certain  it  will  be  forthcoming  when  we  can  make  them  understand 
our  position,  and  what  is  the  real  agent  which  kills  red  spider. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  Vines  and  the  spiders  are  both  dormant,  no 
amount  of  burning  sulphur  will  kill  either  of  them.  I  have  stripped 
pieces  of  old  Vine  bark  off,  finding  the  enemy  underneath,  hung  the 
strips  of  bark  up  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  burned  2  or  3  lbs.  of 
sulphur,  in  some  cases  repeating  the  dose  on  successive  days  ;  but  the 
red  spider  was  unharmed.  There  was  no  visible  movement  during  all 
this  time  ;  but  on  placing  the  insects  on  the  hot  plate  of  an  oil  stove,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  there  a  considerable  time,  they  woke  up, 
evidently  imagining  the  spring  had  come,  and  started  travelling.  When 
they  have  gone  to  rest  for  the  winter  nothing  short  of  roasting,  boiling,* 
or  crushing  will  have  the  least  effect  on  them.  All  the  real  spiders  (and 
they  are  a  great  nuisance  where  they  are  plentiful),  and  even  a  poor 
toad  inadvertently  left  in  the  house,  succumbed  in  one  instance  to  the 
fire  and  brimstone  treatment ;  but  the  so-called  red  spider  was  perfectly 
unconcerned. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  stove  a  house  in  winter  with  sulphur  the  best 
way  to  proceed,  I  think,  is  to  make  a  number  of  firebricks  red  hot,  or 
nearly,  place  them  at  intervals  on  the  soil  inside  the  house,  and  quickly 
drop  a  quantity  of  sulphur  over  the  surface  of  each  brick,  beginning  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  door.  It  is  necessary  to  be  quick,  for  although 
it  will  not  kill  the  red  spider  it  would  certainly  prevent  the  operator 
giving  us  a  record  of  his  experiments  if  he  remained  long  in  the 
fumes. 

'  As  there  has  been  so  many  mishaps,  it  is  necessary  to  once  more 
warn  amateurs  and  young  cultivators  that  the  fumes  of  sulphur  produced 
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ia  this  way  are  certain  deatii  to  all  active  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
life,  and  they  must  only  be  used  in  the  vinery  when  the  Vines  are  quite 
dormant,  or  as  near  that  condition  as  they  generally  are  in  the  month 
of  January  after  pruning.  Another  plan  of  producing  sulphur  fnmes 
is  to  slake  some  good  lime  and  sprinkle  sulphur  over  it  as  soon  as  it 
-commences  to  slake. 

Caebolic  Acid. 

To  return  to  the  art  of  killing  red  spider  in  the  summer  without 
injury  to  plant  life,  I  may  point  out  that  there  are  other  possible  agents 
than  sulphur  for  the  purpose,  as  the  following  extract  from  my  memo¬ 
randums  will  show — “  1^  oz  carbolic  acid.  Calvert’s  No.  5,  vaporised  in 
a  space  of  2000  cubic  feet,  killed  most  of  the  red  spider  on  Arums  without 
injury  to  the  plants,  but  slightly  Injured  French  Beans  and  young 
Tomatoes.”  In  a  second  experiment  2  ozs.  proved  too  strong  for 
Chrysanthemums  in  flower,  though  Arums  were  scarcely  injured.  The 
carbolic  acid  was  placed  in  two  large-sized  “  XL  All  ”  vaporisers,  with 
as  much  water  as  the  cups  would  hold,  and  the  lamps  placed  under  in 
the  usual  way.  I  think  I  have  tried  all  fumigants  and  vapourisers 
^idvertised  for  killing  insects,  but  although  some  of  them  are  perfect 
instruments  for  the  destruction  of  fly  and  thrips,  I  have  not  found  any 
cf  them  anything  like  effective  against  red  spider. — Wm.  Tayloe. 


LAUREL,  MUSTARD,  AND  PETROLEUM  AS 

INSECTICIDES. 

“  A  Single-handed  Cakdener”  (page  427)  seems  to  be  progressing, 
so  we  will  leave  the  hot-water  and  lime  if  his  “  master  ”  and  “  Mary  ” 
•will  “not  mind.”  He  seems  to  have  felt  the  suggestion  of  cribbing 
lather  keenly,  and  creditably  admits  it  is  not  right  to  use  information 
furnished  by  others  without  acknowledgement ;  he  then  turns  the  tables 
on  me  (not  bad  for  a  cheese  digger)  for  “  cribbing  ”  the  mustard  analysis, 
which  I  forgot  to  say  was  from  Dr.  Wolff, 

This  “Single-handed  Gardener  ”  &  Co.  ask  if  I  have  boiled  any 
Laurels  ?  I  have  not,  but  have  found  Laurels  bruised  and  spread  thickly 
cn  the  floor  of  the  house  in  the  evening,  and  shut  up  close,  make  havoc 
cf  thrips  and  red  spider  during  the  night.  Also  I  have  found  that  by 
bruising  fresh  Laurel  leaves,  filling  a  tub  with  them,  then  pouring  on 
boiling  water  so  as  to  cover  the  lot,  putting  on  the  lid,  and  leaviner  till 
morning,  that  excellent  tea  was  made,  and  found  “  splendid  stuff  for 
green  fly  and  all  that  tribe.”  How  eelworm  would  like  it  I  do  not 
know.  There  is  something  in  Laurel  leaves  that  ought  to  do  for  them — 
namely,  cyanogen  (CjN^),  which  is  a  normal  ingredient  of  mustard. 
When  water  is  added  to  raw  ground  mustard,  the  infinitesimal  cyanogen 
contained  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and  forms  the  deadly 
poison  liydroGyanic  or  prussic  acid.  If  mustard  is  boiled  the  cyanogen 
will  be  decomposed,  its  nitrogen  being  converted  into  ammonia.  This 
ammonia  makes  slugs  “sneeze,”  and  1  oz.  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  the  best  slugicide  I  know ;  also  I  have  an  idea,  as  before 
stated  in  the  Journal  of  Jlorticulture,  that  it  will  prove  an  effective 
celwormicide.  “  A  Single-handed  Gardener  ”  has  thus  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  the  cyanogen  if  he  uses  cold  or  warm  water,  and  ammonia  if  he 
boils  the  mustard  or  the  Laurel  leaves.  Both  kill  soil  pests,  the  difficulty 
being  to  get  the  decoctions  into  the  tissues  where  the  eelworms  are 
located.  If  the  eel  worms  were  free  the  case  would  be  different.  This 
Norfolk  digger  appears  to  know  more  than  he  has  a  mind  to  turn  up 
with  his  wonderful  spade,  hence  says  nothing  about  the  mustard  having 
long  been  used  for  worms  in  flower  pots — the  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of 
warm  water  cure.  This  he  can  work  out  to  any  extent,  and  blister 
eelworms  to  his  heart’s  content  if  he  can  reach  them. 

Petroleum  is  both  a  fungicide  and  an  insecticide.  Raw,  it  is  more  or 
less  injurious  to  vegetation.  To  make  it  harmless  to  useful  crops,  not 
including  the  Mushroom  family,  take  softsoap,  IJ  lb. ;  petroleum,  J  pint ; 
soft  water,  4J  gallons.  Place  the  softsoap  in  an  iron  pan  with  a  gallon 
of  the  water,  dissolve  by  heating  to  boiling  and  stirring,  then  remove 
from  the  fire  for  safety,  and  pour  in  the  petroleum,  stirring  briskly 
till  thoroughly  amalgamated.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  water  hot, 
and  when  cooled  to  120°-130°  apply  by  means  of  a  spraying  apparatus 
to  every  part  of  the  plants  infested  with  insects  or  epiphytic  fungi.  If 
grubs  or  worms  attack  the  roots  of  plants,  apply  the  solution  to  the  soil 
at  a  temperature  of  90°-100°  with  a  rose  watering  can  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  such  as  when  needing  a  supply  of  water,  a  gallon 
sufficing  for  a  square  yard.  Repeat  -'once  or  twice,  alternately  with 
watering  in  the  usual  way.  If  wanted  for  disinfecting  soil  use  of 
double  strength,  and  moisten  the  soil  evenly  through. 

Cyanogen  again.  Attend  to  the  Laurel  leaves,  brew  well  and  strong, 
or  use  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gasworks.  It  is  a  variable  article  I 
admit,  so  also  is  that  of  the  Laurel  leaves,  but  both  are  generally  safe. 
Of  the  gas  liquor  take  one  part,  and  of  soft  water — not  water  containing 
much  lime — five  parts  ;  mix  and  apply  at  once,  having  the  soil  in 
proper  condition,  and  supply  a  gallon  per  square  yard  through  a 
moderately  fine  rose.  This  strength  will  not,  as  a  rule,  hurt  Cucumbers, 
but  it  is  always  advisable  to  try  the  solution  on  a  small  scale  before 
using  it  extensively.  Repeat,  alternately  with  the  watering,  once  or 
twice.  Tomatoes  will  usually  stand  watering  with  a  solution  of  one 
part  gas  liquor  and  three  or  four  parts  water.  This  preparation  is  for 
destroying  eelworm,  root  mites,  and  grubs,  while  its  value  as  a  manure 
is  worth  the  cost  of  the  article.  Soluble  petroleum  has  some  value  in 
that  respect,  but  it  is  not  material.  If  gas  liquor  is  used  for  disinfecting 
soil,  employ  the  liquor  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  parts  of  soft 


water,  moistening  the  soil  evenly  through,  and  let  it  remain  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  then  mix  through  it  2|  per  cent,  of  air-slaked  best  chalk 
lime,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
gas  liquor  must  not  be  used  over  the  foliage  unless  reduced  considerably 
in  strength,  for  plants  are  much  more  tender  at  the  head  than  at  the 
roots, 

’  Now,  Mr.  “  S.  H.  G. by  way  of  warding  off  the  assegai,  let  me  suggest 
how  you  may  obtain  a  good  cup  of  tea  for  “  Mary  ”  without,  like  most 
people,  going  to  Assam,  Ceylon,  Canton,  and  Hoag  Kong  for  leaves, 
when  they  might,  if  they  only  knew  it,  and  would  prefer  home  produce 
to  foreign,  brew  better  and  more  sustaining  tea  from  the  British  Holly. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  “  Laurels.”— -G.  Abbey. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  notes  taken  from  the  plants  growing  in  an  open  field 
in  Scotland  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  purchase  expensive 
varieties  the  first  year  they  are  sent  out.  The  weather  during  the  planting 
season  and  throughout  June  was  extremely  dry,  then  from  the  middle 
of  July  cold  wet  weather  has  prevailed,  and  although  the  Dahlias  are 
still  in  bloom  many  of  the  Cactus  varieties  are  now  semi-double.  I 
notice  a  great  improvement  in  the  habit  of  the  latter  type.  Nearly  all 
the  new  varieties  have  long  flower  stalks,  so  that  the  plants  make  fine 
objects  for  decoration  in  the  garden.  In  the  older  sorts  this  good  quality 
was  absent.  Of  the  sorts  noted  below  from  five  to  twenty  plants  of  each 
were  planted,  so  that  the  test  is  a  good  one. 

Show  and  Fancy  Varieties. 

The  standard  of  the  double  Dahlia  is  at  a  very  high  mark  at  present, 
and  raisers  must  show  something  very  good  now  to  beat  the  older  sorts. 
Of  this  season’s  introductions  the  following  are  very  good  indeed,  and 
may  be  added  to  any  first-class  collection  : — 

Yellow  Gem. — Deep  yellow,  edged  with  red.  A  fine  flower,  good 
centre  :  attains  considerable  size  ;  height  about  3  feet. 

Yellow  Globe, — A  deep  yellow.  A  fine  globular  flower,  very  deep 
good  centre  ;  one  of  the  best  yellows  ;  height  3  feet. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain. — Deep  maroon.  A  dwarf  grower  ;  good  darks 
are  scarce,  so  this  one  is  very  welcome. 

Florence  tranter. — Blush  white  edged  with  purple.  Of  fine  form, 
and  dwarf  habit. 

The  Reverend. — After  the  style  and  colour  of  Mrs.  Stancombe,  but 
larger,  and  deeper  in  colour.  Splendid  form,  good  every  way  ;  height 

3  feet. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

Cactus  Dahlias  now  absorb  most  of  the  public  interest,  and  Dahlia 
specialists  seem  to  devote  most  of  their  energies  to  that  class  and  to  raising 
new  Pompon  varieties,  which  also  are  more  appreciated  than  formerly. 

Mns.  Wilson  Noble. — Salmon  pink,  of  true  Cactus  form.  Bears  the 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  Certainly  one  of  the  best ;  3|  feet  high. 

Mrs.  Montejiore. — Glowing  crimson.  A  magnificent  colour,  but  is 
not  of  quite  the  true  Cactus  form.  Fine  habit ;  4  feet  high  ;  moderately 
free  flowering. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Sloane. — Terra  cotta,  shaded  with  pink.  Fine  habit, 
throws  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage  ;  is  of  true  Cactus  form,  and 
one  of  the  best  introductions  of  1896  ;  4  feet  high. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Seymour. — Golden  yellow,  shading  to  pink.  Although 
this  obtained  a  certificate  recently,  it  is  of  very  little  use  here.  It  has 
the  merit  of  floweringr  on  long  stems. 

Mrs.  Broughton  Stirling, — Cerise,  very  bright.  The  petals  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  flowers  are  produced  freely  and  well  displayed  ;  about 

4  feet  high.  A  fine  variety, 

Arthur  Crimson  purple.  Fine  bushy  habit;  produces  its 

flowers  on  long  stalks,  but  is  not  a  true  Cactus  variety.  Very  useful  for 
cutting  purposes. 

Fusilier. — Coral  pink,  of  true  Cactus  shape.  Long  flower  stalks  ; 
very  free  flowering.  This  has  proved  the  best  Cactus  variety  I  have  yet 
grown.  Between  3  and  4  feet  high. 

Ccesar, — Red  ;  though  described  by  the  raisers  as  without  shading, 
with  me  it  has  a  distinct  crimson  stripe  down  each  petal,  has  short 
flower  stems,  and  is  first-rate  ;  4  feet. 

Beatrice  Martin, — Lighter  in  colour  than  the  old  favourite  Asia.  It 
is  not  a  Cactus,  and  persistently  came  semi-double  all  the  season. 

J.  E.  Frewer, — Certificated  as  Grenadier,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  change  the  name.  Vermilion  in  colour  ;  very  double ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  profusion.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  Cactus  yet  raised  ; 
scarcely  3  feet  high.  Fine  sturdy  habit. 

Royal  George. — A  very  peculiar  and  distinct  colour,  pink  with  a 
purple  tinge.  The  flower  stalks  are  shoit,  but  the  flowers  are  of  the 
best  possible  shape.  No  doubt  with  judicious  thinning  the  flower  stalks 
can  be  lengthened  ;  3  feet  high,  and  very  bushy. 

Miss  Jane  Basham. — Rather  stiff  flat  flowers.  Not  a  very  good 
Cactus,  but  the  stems  are  stiff  and  long.  The  colour  is  brick  red,  lighter 
at  the  base  of  petals.  The  habit  is  good  ;  3^  feet  high. 

Miis  Annie  Jones. — Bright  scarlet.  The  flowers  are  something  like 
Gloriosa  in  shape  but  much  smaller;  The  stems  are  long  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  well  above  the  foliage.  Of  good  Cactus  shape  and  fine  habit ; 
4  feet. 

Mits  Annie  Nightingale. — This  is  not  a  true  Cactus,  but  the  colour 
is  so  unusual  as  to  make  it  a  most  desirable  variety.  The  base  of  the. 
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petals  is  yellow,  and  the  tips  scarlet;  good  stifE  stems  and  first-class 
habit.  A  Vjeautiful  garden  plant ;  4  feet. 

Emily  French.— A.  decorative  flower.  Good  habit  and  free-flowering. 
Colonr  Boit  red  ;  of  no  special  merit. 

Mrt.  Francu  Fell. — Althoagh  sent  out  in  1895,  this  variety  was  not 
generally  cultivated  till  this  season.  The  flowers  are  of  fair  Cactus 
shape,  but  the  stems  are  very  weak,  and  the  flower  is  not  seen  unless 
held  up  by  the  hand.  It  is  fairly  white,  the  base  of  the  petals  being 
yellow.  Altogether  it  was  hardly  worth  the  high  figure  of  ISs.  that  was 
charged  for  it. 

Beatrice. — Beautiful  lilac  rose  colour,  though  the  flowers  are  not 
quite  true  Cactus  shape.  This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and  the  only  one 
of  its  colour.  The  stems  are  long  and  bear  the  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage  ;  4  feet  high. 

Le  nora. — Rosy  pink.  Of  good  Cactus  form,  though  here  in  the 
North  the  centre  is  a  trifle  hard.  This  is  a  very  charming  thing,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  known,  I  have  not  noticed  the  name 
appearing  at  any  flower  shows  this  season  ;  about  4  feet  high. 

Endymion. — Reddish  scarlet.  Good  form  and  habit.  I  had  bat  one 
plant  of  this  variety,  bat  believe  it  will  be  a  favourite. 

New  Pompon  Dahlias. 

Annie  Holton. — Described  as  crimson  tipped  with  silver,  but  it  is 
very  dull  here,  and  the  majority  of  the  flowers  are  self.  Perhaps 
the  cold  wet  season  we  have  experienced  may  account  for  this  ;  3  feet 
high. 

Rosebud. — White  ground  edged  with  rosy  pink  ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  neat,  and  compact  ;  a  delightful  flower  ;  3  feet. 

Rotea. — A  rosy  magenta  shade  ;  the  flowers  are  neat  and  small,  and 
borne  in  great  profusion  ;  good  dwarf  habit ;  has  been  covered  with 
bloom  all  the  season  ;  3  feet  high. 

Ftora. — Orange  yellow ;  a  neat  flower,  and  very  free.  Good  yellow 
Pompons  are  always  welcome  ;  3  feet. 

Neiiisa. — Pale  rose.  The  flowers  are  small,  neat,  and  very  double. 
This  is  an  ideal  Pompon,  the  plants  are  a  mass  of  flowers  ;  3  feet. 

Purity. — When  I  saw  this  exhibited  for  a  certificate  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  it  was  far  superior  to  George  Brinckman,  but  it  has  not  borne 
the  incessant  rain  so  well  here  as  the  latter,  still  it  is  a  very  good  white, 
and  they  are  scarce. 

Locket. — White,  amber  at  the  base,  and  shaded  crimson.  The  flowers 
are  full  size  and  very  double  ;  is  often  very  like  Model ;  sent  out  last 
season.  It,  is  free  flowering,  and  only  3  feet  high  here. 

Single  Dahlias. 

Single  Dahlias  are  not  in  such  demand  now  as  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  existing  varieties  are  so  good  that  the  new  varieties  show  very  little 
improvement. 

Harry  Braten  appears  to  me  the  best  of  the  year  ;  it  is  deep  rose  in 
colour,  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  maroon.  About  4  feet  high,  the 
flowers  are  medium  sized,  and  produced  freely. 

Two  new  varieties  of  Tom  Thumb  were  sent  out,  and  contrary  to  the 
other  varieties  of  this  class  I  have  tried  they  bloomed  very  freely. 

Midnight  is  a  dark  maroon,  12  inches  high. 

Golden  Fairy  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  about  12  inches  high. 

Of  single  Cactus,  the  following  new  varieties  are  very  fine  : — 

Sir  Walter. — Pale  rose  ;  the  base  of  the  petals  deep  amber  ;  the  petals 
are  well  twisted  and  incurve  slightly.  This  is  the  best  single  Cactus  yet 
introduced  ;  3  feet  high. 

Pirate  is  a  dark  crimson  ;  large  flower,  freely  produced  on  long  stems  ; 
3  feet  high. 

Brenda  is  a  deep  chrome  yellow  ;  small  incurving  flowers,  twisted 
petals,  very  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers  borne  in  extraordinary  profusion  ; 
about  2  feet  high. — S.  J. 


CUCUMBER  AND  TOMATO  EELWORMS. 

Me.  W.  Dyke’s  article  on  and  illustrations  of  this  pest  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  As  this  is  his  promised  life  history  I  may 
be  excused  making  a  few  observations.  Passing  over  the  prelude,  and  the  no 
statement  of  the  scale  of  magnifying  beyond  “  highly,”  we  come  to  the 
matured  female  cyst  (fig.  1),  which,  I  confess,  it  has  never  been  my  good  or 
bad  fortune  to  have  seen  as  shown.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  ”  smacks  ”  of 
Professor  Anderson.  All  the  gravid  females  I  have  beheld  were  little 
more  than  mere  sacs  of  eggs  when  mature.  The  eggs,  says  Mr.  Dyke, 
undergo  no  less  than  six  transformations  before  the  embryo  assumes  the 
shape  of  the  larval  eelworm,  and  this  abides  about  two  days  in  the  egg 
before  making  its  exit  into  the  great  world  of  things  ;  but  it  finds  itself 
imprisoned  in  a  cell.  How  did  the  egg  get  into  the  cell?  Granted 
that  the  female  power  of  movement  after  becoming  pear-shaped  is 
possible,  what  apparatus  is  possessed  for  piercing  and  depositing  eggs  in 
cells  ?  The  eelworm  you  say  has  a  spear,  and  by  it  lets  itself  in  ;  but 
must  it  not  first  of  all  let  itself  out  ?  This  is  wonderful,  for  when  a 
plant  cell  is  pierced  its  contents  forthwith  oose  out  into  the  intercellular 
spaces,  at  least  such  occurs  when  dissecting  the  tissues,  these  collapsing 
as  suddenly  as  soap  bubbles  when  pricked  with  a  needle. 

The  decay  of  the  root  gall  is  next  alluded  to  ;  hundreds  of  worms 
are  liberated,  and  enter  a  fresh  portion  of  root  by  piercing  through  the 
cell  walls.  How  if  the  plant  be  dead  ?  Vf  hat  of  the  eggs  ?  Do  they 
come  out  of  dead  tissue  in  the  cells  of  the  plant  ?  I  should  like  to  see 


some  of  these  ”  mysteries,”  such  as  an  eelworm  egg  in  a  plant  cell.  In 
the  fresh  tissues  the  eel  worms  come  to  rest  after  a  time  and  encyst,  and 
in  this  stage  the  male  becomes  a  much  larger  eelworm,  bursts  forth^ 
wandering  about  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  soil,  but  tb& 
female  is  transfixed  in  the  plant  and  remains  flask-shaped.  How  anyone 
can  see  the  male  wandering  passes  human  understanding.  Not  knowing 
when  the  male  wanders  in  the  soil  is  tantalising,  for  how  easily  to  give 
him  a  dose  before  he  returns  to  the  tissues.  This  would  settle  the  whole 
affair. 

Each  female  produces  something  like  200  eggs.  The  cycle  lasts  ss 
month,  and  on  this  are  based  certain  calculations.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  life  history,  and  criticism  is  foreclosed — the  diagrams  were 
taken  from  living  specimens  examined  under  the  microscope.  Then 
follow  editorial  notes,  rightly  giving  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  credit  for 
being  the  first  to  discover  root-eel  worm  in  England. 

To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  with  the  life  history  will  not  surprise 
“  W.  D.”  Not  a  word  is  said  how  the  eelworm  lives  from  one  generation 
of  plants  to  another,  what  life  it  lives  in  the  soil,  upon  what  it  subsists^ 
and  in  what  form  it  is  ;  indeed,  when  practical  zoology  is  entered  upon 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  about  root-eel  worm. 

Mr.  J.  Shalford  (page  414)  obliges  with  particulars  of  the  strength  of 
soluble  phenyle  employed  as  a  preventive,  but  gives  no  data  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  application,  therefore  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  hi» 
failure,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  solution  of  soluble  phenyle  at  a  strength 
of  1  in  50 — a  large  teaspoonful  to  1  pint  of  water,  or  1  fluid  oz.  to- 
2J  pints  water,  or  1  gill  (quaTter  of  a  pint)  to  3  gallons  of  water, 
will  kill  eelworms  of  any  species — at  least,  the  four  found  in  England — 
either  in  the  soil  or  out  of  it.  This  I  have  proved  several  times,  therefore 
I  am  dubious  in  accepting  evidence  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  my 
own  eyes,  and  especially  when  the  solution  is  used  at  three  times  the 
strength — namely,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  soluble  phenyle  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Perhaps  the  solution  was  employed  so  as  not  to  reach  the  eel¬ 
worm,  which  is  the  only  feasible  explanation. 

“  By  the  Sea  ”  tries  (same  page)  to  make  capital  out  of  not’aing, 
not  being  able  to  see  that  pouring  soluble  phenyle  solution  into  a  glasa 
jar  and  placing  an  eelworm-infested  Cucumber-plant  roots  in  it  is  one 
thing  or  experiment,  and  that  of  applying  a  similar  solution  to  another 
plant  growing  in  soil  is  another  thing  or  different  experiment.  This 
is  what  both  “  W.  D.”  and  “  By  the  Sea  ”  contended  for.  They  make 
them  out  to  be  different  things  ;  but  it  is  only  a  difference  of  method, 
for  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases — namely,  the  solutibn. 
Thus,  if  the  eelworms  are  killed  in  the  glass  jar,  and  the  eelworms 
are  also  killed  in  the  soil,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result.  “  Real 
searchers  for  truth  like  to  have  facts  ”  made  clear  before  they  are 
recorded  in  strong  condemnatory  terms,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  act  in  their  own  defence  without  consulting  their  opponents' 
susceptibilities. — G.  Abbey. _ 

I  HAVE  no  desire  to  call  Mr.  Abbey  back  into  the  ‘  arena,”  but  I 
think  I  must  reply  to  a  few  remarks  he  made  on  page  425.  First  of  all, 
he  states  that  I  said  “  eelworms  infested  the  roots  of  Hop  ”  plants.  1 
never  made  such  an  assertion,  as  Mr.  A.  will  see  if  he  turns  back  to  the 
article  again.  He  also  asks  “  why  I  sent  him  Tomato  roots,  not  once, 
but  twice,  instead  of  Cucumber  roots?”  Why  has  he  not  read  my 
articles  (pages  400  and  404)  more  carefully  ?  I  said  on  page  400 
“  Tomato  roots  were  sent  because  1  could  not  get  Cucumber  roots,”  and 
on  page  405,  ”  so  that  Mr.  Abbey  may  ‘  prove  all  things  ’  I  am  sending 
the  roots  of  a  plant  (out  of  my  own  house)  to  the  Editor.”  There  are 
many  other  remarks  in  Mr.  Abbey’s  article  (page  420)  to  which  I  might 
reply,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion. — W.  D, 

[The  eelwormers  must  now  perforce  have  a  little  rest  in  view  of  the 
pressing  demands  of  other  seasonable  matter.] 


WELLINGTONIAS. 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  measurement  of  the  Wellingtonias  given  in 
the  Journal  of  September  17th  and  24th.  I  measured  the  largest  one  here, 
which,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  is  15  feet  6  inches,  and  at  the  ground 
it  is  20  feet  in  girth.  It  has  grown  fast,  but  will  make  slower  growth 
now,  as  it  has  got  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  trees,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  they  do  not  do  well  unless 
shelter  is  afforded. 

There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Cedrus  atlantica.  At  3  feet  high 
it  girths  11  feet,  and  it  is  about  the  same  size  and  without  a  branch  for 
20  feet.  There  is  another  30  feet  of  straight  stem,  with  a  fine  head, 
bearing  a  great  number  of  cones,  which  show  very  conspicuously  at  a 
good  distance. 

A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  formed  a  bole  about  20  feet  in  girth  ;  then  at 
a  height  of  10  feet  it  forks  into  eight  straight  stems  about  30  feet  long. 
The  largest  will  be  8  feet  in  girth.  Near  the  tops  they  are  tied  together 
with  iron  rods,  as  the  snow  lodges  on  the  flat  heads  and  branches,  and 
has  damaged  them  seriously  in  the  past. 

An  Oak  in  the  park,  at  3  feet  high,  measures  19  feet,  and  has  a 
trunk  about  24  feet.  It  looks  green  and  healthy,  but  has  at  times  lost 
most  of  the  original  top.  Another  Oak  is  IG  feet  6  inches,  with  a  clean 
trunk  18  feet  high,  and  a  good  head.  The  largest  specimen  we  have  is  a 
Wych  Elm,  which,  at  4  feet  high,  the  most  suitable  place  to  measure, 
is  21  feet  6  inches  round,  and  has  a  fine  head. — J.  Milne,  Camerton, 
Bath, 
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Weather  in  London. — Daring  the  past  seven  days  the  variations 
in  the  weather  have  been  eoniewhat  considerable.  Bain  has  fallen  on 
several  days,  while  on  others  the  frost  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
has  been  rather  sharp.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it 
is  clear  and  bright. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — Fine  seasonable  weather  has 

marked  the  past  week  up  to  Tuesday  morning  ;  regular  frosts  of  about 
5°  prevailing,  and  the  days  have  been  generally  bright  and  sunny,  with 
coldish  northerly  winds. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire, 

-  Death  op  Mrs.  Heal. — We  much  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. 

John  Heal,  who  is  well  known  for  his  good  work  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Heal  is  widely  respected,  and  will  be 
the  recipient  of  sympathy  from  many  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his 
great  bereavement. 

-  East  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  op  Wight  — This  magnificent 

marine  residence  has  passed  from  Lord  Gort  to  bis  eldest  son,  the  Hon. 
J.  G.  P.  Vereker.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  undulating,  and  contain 
«ome  fine  specimens  of  Coniferae.  Some  seedling  Bamboos  (Arundo 
falcata),  which  surround  a  miniature  lake,  are  very  effective  and  graceful, 
tledars  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Libani)  and  Oriental  Planes  (Platanus 
orientalis)  are  very  conspicuous,  as  is  a  Paulownia  imperialis.  Along 
the  front  of  the  conservatory  are  Myrtles  and  Pomegranates,  whilst  in 
the  interior  are  fine  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Strelitzia 
aiigusta,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Hills,  the  able 
gardener,  abo«t  30  feet  throngh ;  Seaforthia  robusts,  with  Holly-like 
«eed,  sessile,  on  thirty  to  forty  peduncles,  each  about  1  foot  in  length. 
Amongst  the  creepers  are  Sutheflandia  frutescens,  a  huge  Wistaria 
sinensis,  Buscus  androgynus,  and  a  variety  of  Chimonanthus.  In  the 
vineries  were  excellent  crops  of  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s 
"Grapes.  The  whole  of  the  horticultural  department  is  ably  managed  by 
Mr.  Hills,  the  genial  and  amiable  gardener. — O. 

-  Notes  prom  Scotland. —  Traquair  House  is  the  oldest 

inhabited  mansion  house  in  Scotland,  one  wing  of  it  dating  back  to 
1088.  Here  Queen  Mary  and  Darnley  resided  for  a  considerable 
period  immediately  after  the  birth  of  James  YI.,  whose  cradle,  made 
of  black  oak,  is  still  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Stuart  Maxwell,  carefully 
preserved.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  first 
drew  rein  and  stayed  for  the  night,  hiving  ridden  in  “  awful  ”  haste 
over  the  high  Muichmoor  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Philiphaugh. 
Near  Traquair  House  are  two  venerable  trees,  each  of  them  17  feet  in 
■circumference — a  Silver  Fir  and  an  almost  equally  impressive  Yew — 
oach  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  000  years  old.  For  this  information, 
«nd  many  memorable  kindnesses,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Constable, 
factor  on  the  Traquair  estates,  who  is  devoted  to  arboriculture,  and  is 
rapidly  improving,  by  the  judicious  and  artistic  planting  of  durable 
woods,  the  valleys  of  the  Quair,  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Tweed.  After 
<showing  me  all  the  woodland  beauties  environing  his  residence,  Mr. 
Constable  drove  the  Minister  of  Traquair  and  myself  up  the  valley  of 
•the  Yarrow  (by  the  route  described  in  Wordsworth’s  poem  to  the 
memory  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd)  to  St.  Mary’s  Loch.  Though  some¬ 
what  destitute  of  sylvan  attractiveness,  and  differing  in  this  respect 
from  similar  regions  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  scenery  of  the 
Warrow  has  a  classical  and  poetic  interest  of  the  most  commanding 
-character,  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  especially  characterised  by  a 
4)ensive  melancholy,  hardly  to  an  equal  extent  discoverable  elsewhere  ; 
And  it  will  always  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Scottish  song.  It 
breathes  of  the  Present  much  less  than  of  the  Past.  On  the  following 
-day  I  visited  the  exquisite  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  entitled 
■“  The  Glen,”  where  I  saw  some  superb  Crotons  and  Orchids  and  other 
supremely  beautiful  hothouse  flowers.  In  beauty  of  situation  this 
picturesque  mansion  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  On  the  19th  I  found 
myself  once  more  at  Clovenfords,  the  great  centre  of  Scottish  Vine 
-cult  vation,  where  Gros  Colman  is  at  present  creating  a  splendid  display 
And  the  Vine  leaves  are  brilliant  beyond  all  description.  I  have  only  to 
Add  that  the  reputation  of  those  vineries  is  (under  the  superintendence 
u)f  Mr.  John  Thomson)  being  grandly  sustained. — D.  W. 


-  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next  Fruit  and 

Floral  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  10th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  1  to  4  p  m. 

-  Chrysanthemumtide. — This  is  in  full  flow  now,  and  until 

its  ebb  the  abbreviation  of  communications  that  do  not  suffer  by  the 
process  is  imperative,  while  some  others  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  in. 
extenso,  and  which  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  delay,  must  stand  over  for 
a  little  while,  but  in  all  cases  they  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

-  Gardening  Appointment.s.  —  Mr.  J.  Watson  has  been 

appointed  gardener  to  the  Misses  Lister,  Upper  Heath,  Hampstead. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bligh,  formerly  head  gardener  and  steward  to  G.  F.  Lyster, 
Esq  ,  Plas  Isaf,  Ruthin,  North  Wales,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
and  bailiff  to  H.  H.  Hett,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Shoreham,  Sevenoaks. 

-  Primula  obconica. — I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that 

persons  whose  hands  are  affected  with  eczema  or  skin  irritation 
following  from  handling  plants  of  this  Primula  do  not,  to  protect  the 
skin  from  further  suffering,  wear  soft  leather  gloves  whilst  potting  the 
plants.  Surely  that  is  wiser  than  getting  rid  of  the  plants  altogether, 
because  they  give  great  beauty  and  always  merit  cultivation  in  pots. 
It  seems  as  reasonable  to  destroy  Cactuses  because  so  spiny,  or  Roses  for 
a  similar  reason,  for  both  if  they  pierce  the  flesh  greatly  irritate.  After 
all,  the  proportion  of  those  who,  handling  Primula  obconica,  suffer  from 
the  irritation  is  not  large.  Farther,  one  is  seldom  in  any  good  garden 
without  seeing  some  plants. — Observer. 

- Presentation  to  Messrs.  Backhouse. — An  interesting 

ceremony  took  place  last  Thursday  afternoon  at  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Son’s  Gardens,  near  York,  when  a  deputation  of  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  waited  upon  Messrs.  Backhouse  to  present  to  them  a  gold 
medal  and  address  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  generous  assistance  to 
the  Society  in  sending  collections  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  for  com¬ 
plimentary  exhibition  at  the  summer  shows  of  the  Society.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  consisted  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lamb,  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  J.  Lazenby,  Secretary 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  John  Pillmoor,  Stewards  ;  Mr.  Councillor 
Staines,  Mr.  R.  Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  E.  Everard.  Mr,  Wilkinson,  as  the 
senior  Steward,  made  the  presentation,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
illuminated  address.  Mr.  James  Backhouse  accepted,  in  appropriate 
terms,  the  token  of  goodwill  presented  to  his  firm,  which  he  hoped  would 
continue  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

-  Winchester  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation, — The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  October  27th,  The  Secretary’s  report  stated  that  the 
Society  was  still  in  a  good  financial  condition,  with  a  substantial  balance 
in  hand.  The  number  of  ordinary  members  is  a  little  over  100,  and 
the  honorary  members  over  forty.  Mr.  Mayo,  who  has  been  Chairman 
three  years  in  succession,  resigned.  Mr.  Munt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Warner, 
was  elected  Chairman  ;  and  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Twyford,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Mr.  Lowns,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  was  re-elected  ; 
and  Mr.  Witt,  Assistant  Sec.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
past  year  has  been  fifty.  Lectures  during  the  winter  will  be  given  by 
Professors  Gilchrist  and  Foulkes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hampshire 
County  Council. 

-  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala— -Grants  to  Charities.  — At  a 

general  meeting  of  guarantors  and  life  members  of  the  Grand  York¬ 
shire  Gala,  held  at  Harker’s  Hotel,  York,  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  J.P.. 
presiding,  the  following  resolution  had  been  received  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  “The  Council  of  this  Society  having  heard  from 
members  of  the  deputation  attending  the  York  Gala  of  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  of  York  and  by  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Gala,  wish 
to  express  to  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  their  very  best  thanks  and  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  their  deputation.”  The  Chairman  moved  : 
— “  That  the  life  members  and  guarantors  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire 
Gala  beg  to  tender  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Mr,  Alderman  Milward,  J.P.)  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  for  their 
generous  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  deputation  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  annual  fete.”  Mr.  J. 
Blenkin  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  con.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  seconded  by  Mr,  Henry  Scott,  the  following 
grants  were  made  York  County  Hospital,  £30  ;  York  Dispensary, 
£30  ;  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  £20  ;  York  Home  for  Nurses,  £10  ;  York 
Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  £5,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Orphanage,  £5.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  next  year’s  Gala  on  the  IGth,  17tb,  and  18th  of 
June. 
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-  LI^■EHPOOL  Botanic  Gardens.— The  Curator  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Richardson,  who  has  just  retired  after 
thirty-seven  years’  service  under  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  has  been 
made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  present  by  the  employes  on  his  staff. 
The  gift  took  the  form  of  a  writing  desk  of  the  most  modern  and 
improved  workmanship,  a  silver  plate  handsomely  mounted  on  the  outer 
lid  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. — R.  P.  R, 

-  October  Weather  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop. — 

Mean  temperature,  44  7°,  Maximum  in  the  screen,  62  9®  on  3rd  ; 
minimum  in  the  screen,  27’4°  on  27th  ;  minimum  on  grass,  17'3  on  the 
27th.  Sunshine,  seventy-five  hours,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
duration.  Rainfall,  3  68  inches.  Rain  fell  on  twenty-five  days.  A  cold 
and  unsettled  month,  with  a  great  deal  of  showery  weather.  Mean 
temperature  lower  than  for  twenty  years. — J.  Mallender. 

-  October  Weather  at  Driffield. — Mean  temperature  at 

9  A.M.  (corrected),  44  61°;  wet  bulb,  43‘02°;  mean  maximum,  50  89°  ; 
mean  minimum,  37  87°  ;  highest,  62'2°  on  the  2nd  ;  lowest,  26'5°  on  the 
27th  ;  mean  of  maxima  and  minima,  44-38°  ;  mean  radiation  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  grass,  34  82° ;  lowest,  20'5°  on  the  26th.  Rainfall, 
5-135  inches  ;  number  of  rainy  days,  twenty-eight  ;  greatest  amount  on 
one  day,  0  72°  on  the  11th. — W.  E.  Lovel,  Observer,  York  Road, 

- -  Weather  in  South  Wales— The  following  is  a  summary 

of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month  : — Rainfall,  6  inches  ;  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  twenty  ;  maximum,  108  inch.  On  the  first 
seventeen  days  of  the  month  there  was  rain  each  day.  Total  amount 
of  sunshine,  seventy-three  hours  fifteen  minutes.  There  were  seven 
sunless  days.  There  have  been  sharp  frosts  since  the  19th,  with  a 
maximum  of  5°  of  frost,  with  very  cold  winds.  The  wind  has  been  in 
the  W.  and  S.W.  on  seventeen  days,  and  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  on  eleven 
days.— Wm.  M abbot,  Bowlais. 

-  Sussex  Rainfall.  —  The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh, 

Hayward’s  Heath,  Sussex,  for  October  was  3-95  inches,  which  is  slightly 
over  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  99  inch  on  the  6th.  Rain 
fell  on  twenty  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  64°  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd,  the  minimum  28®  on  the  28th  ;  mean  maximum,  53-15°  ;  mean 
minimum,  39°;  mean  temperature,  46-07°,  which  is  1-57°  below  the 
average.  This  continuous  wet  weather  experienced  in  September 
continued  till  the  20  th,  Since  then,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
days  have  been  fair  and  cool ;  northerly  winds.  Thunder  on  the  24th, 
25th  (with  hail),  and  29th,  but  without  heavy  rain  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood, — R.  I. 

-  Exterminating  Ants— In  reply  to  “Ant  Plague  ’’  (page  398) 

in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  22nd,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
following  methods  of  dealing  with  ants  do  not  exterminate  them  yet  if 
persevered  in  will  so  reduce  their  numbers  as  to  render  them  fairly 
harmless.  If  their  nests  can  be  located  used  XL  All  insecticide, 
fifteen  parts  water  to  one  part  XL  All,  and  pour  it  amongst  them. 
Where  they  climb  Vines  or  plants  soak  sponges  in  a  solution  of  treacle 
and  water  and  tie  them  on  the  plants  or  Vines,  and  then  periodically 
plunge  the  sponges  in  very  hot  water,  soak  again  in  treacle  and  water,  and 
so  on.  Saucers  containing  sweet  oil  if  set  about,  with  convenience  for 
them  to  get  easily  in,  will  also  catch  many.  The  places  where  they 
disappear  into  the  earth  or  brickwork  to  their  nests  should  be  particularly 
attended  to. — H.  C.  W. 

-  Dr.  Temple  Digging  Potatoes.— At  one  time  Dr.  Temple 

was  Principal  of  Kneller  Hall,  a  training  college  for  masters  “  for  work- 
house  and  for  penal  schools.”  From  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  new 
Primate’s  career  as  an  educationist  in  the  “  Schoolmaster,”  we  gather 
that  in  the  first  report  on  the  college  from  his  pen  Dr.  Temple,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  the  industrial  training  given,  tells  that  he 
himself  generally  joined  in  the  garden  labour  “  in  order  that  this  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  system  might  not  be  undervalued  ;  ”  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspector,  writing  regarding  the  work  at  Kneller  Hall  on  one  occasion, 
said,  “  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  students  working  in  a  gang  at  spade 
husbandry,  with  the  Principal  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  their  head.”  A 
correspondent  who  sent  us  the  above  item  observes  : — “  We  know  of  many 
elementary  schoolmasters,  at  least,  who  are  such  enthusiastic  gardeners 
that  they  delight,  where  they  have  garden  plots,  to  work  with  their  lads, 
and  practically  show  them  how  to  proceed.  After  all,  when  such  traits 
in  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  character  are  evidenced  as  in  the 
above  instance,  who  can  wonder  that  such  energy  and  force  so  practi¬ 
cally  utilised  should  have  forced  him  finally  to  the  very  top  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tree  ?  ” 


-  The  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson  writes  ; — “  At  the  recent  . 

‘  Patti  ’  concert  in  Edinburgh  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to- 
Madame  Adelina  Patti  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  the  famous  Orchid,  Den- 
drobium  phalicuopsis  Schrbderianum,  on  which  occasion  also  I  described 
to  the  great  singer  its  nature  and  characteristics.  The  fiowers  of 
this  remarkable  Orchid,  which  Madame  Patti  wore  when  singing  the 
‘  Jewel  Song  ’  from  Faust,  were  sent  to  me  by  Baron  Schroder  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  queen  of  song,  who  asked  me  to  convey  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  orchidist  her  gratifying  acknowledgments.” 

-  SwAiNSTON,  Isle  of  Wight.— This  is  the  inland  residence  of  ' 

Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and 
well  wooded,  a  full  description  of  which  I  hope  to  furnish  later  on, 
whilst  for  the  present  a  brief  report  of  the  excellent  Chrysanthemums, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Gash,  the  able 
gardener,  who  is  an  exhibitor  of  note  in  the  island.  Amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  I  noticed  in  the  Japanese  section  Reine  de  I’Augleterre,- 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Harman 
Payne,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Primrose  League,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  Mrs.  T.  Wilkins  ;  incurves,  Empress  of  India, 
D.  B.  Crane,  Globe  d’Or,  C.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Kearne,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
and  Baron  Hirsch. — C. 

-  Spring  Bedding  Plants. — The  late  excessive  rainfall  ha» 

proved  most  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  spring  bedding  plants,  which 
suffered  much  during  the  previous  dry  weather.  It  has  also  made  the 
soil  in  a  far  better  condition  for  planting  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  occupants  look  pretty  here 
yet  planting  is  proceeding  as  fast  as  possible.  Early  planting  gives 
more  time  for  root  formation  before  severe  frosts  occur,  and  the  plante, 
are  thus  able  to  fasten  themselves  securely,  and  are  not  so  liable  to 
suffer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  too  thickly,  especially  in  sheltered, 
positions ;  a  moderate  space  between  the  plants  gives  the  foliage  a  better 
chance  to  dry  in  thick,  foggy  weather.  Inattention  to  this  point  will 
cause  much  loss  by  damping  if  the  winter  is  mild  and  wet.  It  is  well  to- 
remember  also  that  many  of  the  plants  commonly  used  continue  to 
grow  all  through  a  mild  winter,  and  also  spread  considerably  when  they 
develop  their  flower  spikes  in  the  spring.  All  bulbs  should  be. planted 
deeply  and  firmly  ;  they  will  easily  find  their  way  through  6  inches  of 
soil,  and  will  flower  much  more  satisfactorily  than  if  only  covered  with 
2  inches.  Early  planting,  too,  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  as  their  roots 
commence  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  moist  soil.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  carpet  the  beds  where  they  are  grown  with  some  dwarf 
growing  plant,  such  as  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Arabis,  Violas,  Myosotis, 
Saxifraga  muscoides,  S.  ligulata,  or  S.  Camposi.  The  beds  are  then 
always  green,  and  many  of  the  above  commence  flowering  long  before 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  thus  lengthen  the  season  considerably. 
— W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

- A  Century  of  Horticulture. — Oar  earnest  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  friend,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  is  a  little  previous  as  to  the  sixty  years  of 
the  Queen’s  reign,  as  that  period  will  not  conclude  until  the  end  of  May 
next.  That  Her  Majesty,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cannell,  may  not  only  live  to 
see  May  25fch,  1897,  we  all  earnestly  hope,  but  long  after  as  well.  But 
what  our  good  friend  has  written  naturally  leads  to  the  thought  what  a . 
grand  theme  for  ,  the  horticultural  historian  is  open  in  horticultural 
progress  during  the  nineteenth  century.  What  a  wealth  of  material  is 
at  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  and  what  marvellous  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  would  have  to  be  chronicled.  How  impossible  would  it  be  in  any 
such  history  to  omit  reference  to  the  great  horticultural  leaders  in  the 
nursery,  seed,  market,  private  gardening,  and  orchard  departments,  as 
well  also  to  the  part  the  Press  has  played  daring  at  least  the  latter  half  of 
the  century.  If  to  many  of  the  older  gardeners  things  seemed  to  develop 
rapidly  up  to  1850,  certainly  the  progress  made  since  then  has  been  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Anv  work  that  undertook  to  describe  horticultural 
progress  during  the  present  century  would  have  to  be  a  comprehensive 
and  an’  exhaustive  one,  but  then  what  a  splendid  record  of  the  time  would 
it  be,  and  how  exceedingly  valuable  to  future  generations  !  We  have 
no  such  record  at  present  of  any  preceding  century’s  progress  ;  indeed,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  one  progress  in  horticulture  was  com¬ 
paratively  slow.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  glass  and  the  introduction 
of  hot-water  heating  has  performed  wonders,  just  as  the  removal  of  the- 
paper  and  advertisement  duties  have  done  so  much  for  the  expansion  of 
the  horticultural  Press.  Mention  of  these  things  to  show  what  great 
benefits  remedial  legislation  can  bestow  on  a  nation.  Only  four  years- 
and  a  few  months  longer  and  the  centnry , will,  be  complete.  It  is  not 
long.  But  now  the  course  is  clear  for  the  compiler  and  historian,  who 
will  need  all  the  remaining  time  to  enable,  him  to  compile  his  history 
ready  for  launching  on  the  world  in  January,  1901. — A.  D. 
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-  Technical  Insteuction.  —  Whilst  it  is  aa  undoubted  fact  ! 

that  in  Great  Britain  very  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote 
technical  instruction,  yet  in  few  cases  do  the  efforts  of  authorities  take 
on  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in  Germany,  where  either  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  prevails  or  else  a  strong  desire  exists  to  obtain  all 
instruction  possible.  I  read  but  the  other  day  of  a  lecturer  on  gardening 
in  a  popnious  district,  yet  well  known  for  its  market  gardening,  who  was 
announced  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  horticulture,  and  when  he 
attended  to  start  the  course  not  a  person  came  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Well  does  a  lecturer  in  such  case  merit  sympathy.  Happily  such  a  mishap 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  still  would  it  happen  in  Germany,  or  in  any 
other  country  bat  England?  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply 
water  1  But  the  horse  is  stupidly,  doggedly  ignorant,  and  won’t  drink. 
How  immense  is  the  room  for  education  1 — D. 

-  American  Wood. — The  demand  for  American  hardwoods  in 

Europe  is  growing,  and  oak  leads  the  foreign  shipments,  although  tulip, 
poplar,  ash,  gum,  and  black  walnut,  whenever  a  good  quality  can  be 
secured,  are  in  some  demand.  European  consumers  like  the  quality  of 
American  oak,  and  since  it  is  known  to  be  plentiful  here  it  will  probably 
be  in  increasing  demand.  Cottonwood  has  been  shipped  to  Germany  in 
considerable  quantities,  where  cheap  wood  is  required  for  furniture  and 
other  uses.  Much  of  this  lumber  is  forwarded  from  New  Orleans,  and 
since  a  great  part  of  the  oak,  ash,  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  other  timbers 
demanded  by  the  foreign  market  is  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  lumber  for  foreign  markets  will  be  largely  shipped  in 
future  from  the  Gulf  ports.  In  speaking  of  this  matter  the  “  North- 
Western  Lumberman  ”  says  that  the  European  market  requires  lumber 
cut  of  exact  thickness,  and  of  accurate  length,  trimmed  so  as  to  have  the 
butts  square  and  true.  Space  for  piling  in  the  yards  of  the  Old  World 
is  an  object,  so  that  random,  uneven  lengths  are  objectionable,  and  since 
the  foreign  buyer  insists  that  he  shall  have  just  what  he  bargains  for 
quality  should  be  strictly  attended  to. 

-  The  Artificial  Ripening  op  Pears.— Where  these  are  to  be 

exported  considerable  distances,  or  when  the  climate  is  not  favourable  to 
proper  finish,  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  many  growers. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  nurserymen  that  Pears  should  be  picked  while 
green  and  ripened  indoors.  The  sunny  side  of  the  tree  should  be  picked 
first  and  the  rest  later  on.  The  greener  the  Pear  the  higher  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  to  ripen  it.  The  atmosphere  should  be  moist  to  keep  the 
Pears  from  shrivelling.  The  tasteless  Pear  is  the  result  of  too  early 
picking,  and  should  have  received  more  sun  and  less  artificial  beat. 
Such  a  Pear  is  flavourless  and  unfit  to  eat.  Aa  Pears  absorb  odours 
readily  much  care  should  be  taken  that  the  boxes  and  papers  in  which 
they  are  packed  are  kept  fresh  and  clean.  Pears  not  being  so  elastic  as 
Apples  require  straw,  paper,  or  some  such  material  to  keep  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  sides  of  the  box  or  barrel.  Early  Pears  and  those 
nearly  ripe  should  be  packed  in  shallow,  well  ventilated  boxes.  French 
gardeners  generally  pack  this  fruit  in  layers  with  the  spaces  filled  up 
with  powdered  charcoal.  The  largest  and  greenest  fruit  is  in  the  bottom, 
and  all  so  snugly  packed  that  no  movement  is  possible.  See  that  one 
Pear  does  not  press  against  another. — (“  Canadian  Horticulturist. ”3 

-  The  Pollination  op  Plums. — This  is  the  subject  of 

Bulletin  No.  53,  issued  by  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Waugh.  Plums  are  uncertain  in  setting  fruit,  and 
this  is  partially  due  to  lack  of  proper  cross-pollination,  and  therefore 
different  varieties  should  be  planted  together  or  scions  of  other  varieties 
should  be  set  in  the  tops  of  trees  which  do  not  bear  satisfactory  crops. 
This  cross-pollination  is  provided  for  by  the  defectiveness  of  their  floral 
parts  and  by  the  sterility  of  certain  varieties  toward  their  own  pollen. 
American  cultivated  varieties  have  been  derived  from  several  botanical 
species,  and  these  varieties  retain,  to  some  extent,  the  characters  of  the 
parents,  and  it  is  thonght  that  botanical  relationships  will  prove  the  best 
guide  in  cross-pollination.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  economic 
characters  of  the  different  groups  is  given,  but  it  is  admitted,  after 
quoting  the  opinion  of  eminent  horticulturists  and  botanists,  that  there 
are  many  questions,  practical  and  theoretical,  which  are  still  open  to 
investigation.  Some  of  these  questions  are  asked  at  the  close  of  the 
bulletin,  and  readers  are  requested  to  make  a  reply.  The  statement  that 
the  Beach  Plum,  Prunus  maritima,  is  of  little  importance  for  its  fruity 
although  desirable  for  ornamentation,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  modified. 
We  have  seen  individual  trees  of  this  species  which  bore  fruit  of 
beautiful  colour  and  rich  flavour,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  both  in  the  line  of 
selecting  and  hybridising  it  is  a  promising  tree  for  fruit.  The  Bulletin 
is  commended  to  all  who  wish  to  grow  trees  intelligently. — (“  Garden 
and  Forest.”) 


-  Carnation  Yule  Tide. — Mr.  John  Forbes  sends  us  from 

Hawick  blooms  of  his  new  perpetual  Carnation  Yule  Tide,  cut  from 
plants  which  he  says  have  flowered  continuously  for  thirteen  months, 
and  show  no  signs  of  cessation.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
variety  was  awarded  six  first-class  certificates  during  the  past  season, 
presumably  because  of  its  freedom  and  rich  red  colour. 

-  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens.  —  We  have  received  the 

“  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ”  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden8> 
Trinidad,  for  July.  Among  thj  “Natural  History  Notes”  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasol  ants,  Atta  cephalotes 
and  octospinosa,  with  drawings  of  the  various  forms — the  male,  queen, 
soldier,  worker  major,  worker  miner,  nurse,  and  gardener.  Mr.  J .  H. 
Hart,  the  Superintendent,  confirms  the  statement  of  Belt  that  these  ants 
carry  vegetable  matter  into  their  nests,  not  as  food,  but  as  a  material  on 
which  to  grow  the  fungi  on  which  they  feed.  The  destruction  caused 
by  various  species  of  parasol  ant  in  the  Western  Tropics  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  importance  to  the  agricultural  industries. — (“  Nature.  ) 

-  Leland’s  Crataegus. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  shows  of 

berries  on  this  beautiful  shrub  I  have  yet  seen  is  now  visible  to  every 
passer-by  in  the  garden  fronting  the  house  of  Dr.  Trouncer  at  Surbiton. 
Planted  originally  against  the  front  wall  on  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
gate  to  be  trained,  it  was  thought  best  later  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
as  loose  bushes,  with  the  result  that  strong  shoots  were  sent  up  above  the 
wall.  These  later  produced  side  branches,  and  now  present  such  a 
brilliant  mass  of  rich  scarlet  berries  as  to  make  a  feature  that  arrestu 
the  attention  of  everyone  passing.  How  much  more  natural  as  well  as 
beautiful  are  these  heavily  berried  growths,  hanging  in  semi-pendent 
form,  than  are  similar  ones  stifliy  and  flatly  nailed  to  walls.  No  doubt  to 
many  unfamiliar  with  the  wondrous  variety  and  beauty  found  in  berried 
trees  and  shrubs,  this  fine  Crataegus  becomes  a  revelation.— D. 

- -  Washington  Trees. — Of  the  seventy  odd  thousand  trees  in 

the  streets  of  Washington,  D.O.,  fully  5000  were  uprooted  during  the 
recent  gale,  and  of  those  remaining  a  very  large  proportion  were  very 
seriously  injured.  In  the  parks  the  damage  done  to  the  tree?  was 
equally  severe,  especially  so  among  the  fine  specimens  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  near  the  White  House  with  a  vehicle  of  any  description 
on  Wednesday  morning,  owing  to  the  fallen  trees.  The  Silver  Maples 
are  the  worst  sufferers,  scarcely  an  uninjured  tree  of  this  species  being 
left ;  the  Ginkgoes,  the  Honey  Locusts,  and  the  Elms  stood  the  gale 
well.  In  the  parks  some  lofty  specimens  of  Libocedrus  decurrens 
snapped  off  like  pipe-stems,  and  on  examination  the  wood  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  sound.  The  greenhouse  structures  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  were  badly  shattered,  oue  firm  suffering  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. — Garden  and  Forest.”) 

-  Double  Daisies. — Although  these  are  flowers  of  very  humble 

and  unpretentious  appearance,  and  not  highly  regarded,  yet  they  have 
their  season  of  beauty,  and  it  is  a  season  in  which  flowers  even  of  the 
earliest  kind  have  special  charms.  In  the  early  spring,  when  all  flowers 
are  fresh  and  welcome,  then  even  the  double  Daisy  shines  effect! velyf 
especially  the  rich  red  variety  that  is  known  both  as  Rob  Roy  and 
Doable  Crimson.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  many  double 
varieties  introduced  to  commerce,  bat  not  a  few  have  had  very  fleeting 
existences.  The  quilled  white  and  pinks  have  never  been  so  much  liked 
as  flat-petalled  forms,  yet  of  the  deep  reds  the  quilled  is  the  best  and 
most  widely  planted.  The  new  white,  The  Bride,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
form,  the  flowers  being  as  large  as  are  those  of  the  Giant  or  crown 
flowered  section,  yet  more  freely  produced.  The  common  market  Double 
White  has  flat  petals,  and  when  well  grown  blooms  profusely.  None 
seem  better  for  the  making  of  carpets  for  beds  of  bulbs  to  bloom 
simultaneously  in  the  spring  than  the  ordinary  white  and  dark  red.  It 
is  very  easy  to  obtain  good  double  Daisies  from  seed,  but  generally  seed¬ 
lings  are  of  a  pallid  hue,  whilst  no  better  if  white  than  existing  ones. 
Few  give  deep  red  colours,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  more  varieties  are 
required.  No  doubt  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  raising  of  new  and 
attractive  varieties,  but  little  seems  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  The 
pretty  golden  blotched  leaved  variety  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  was  when, 
in  quantity  very  effective  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  hot  dry  samtners 
rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  growing  freely.  The  red  flowered  variety 
was  the  prettiest,  but  there  were  sports  even  from  that  sport  that  had 
white  and  pink  flowers.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  pink  flowered  Daisies  is 
the  old  Hen-and-Chickens,  but  so  soon  as  the  flowers  become  proliferous 
they  lose  their  earlier  beauty.  Now  is  the  time  for  planting  double 
Daisies  in  flower  gardens.  The  sooner  established  the  greater  the  bloom 
furnished  in  the  spring. — A. 
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Cheysanthemum  Shows. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerous 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Nov.  6th  and  6ch. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society  (Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster). — R.  Dean,  Ealing,  London,  W. 

„  5th. — Lowestoft. — J.  Guild  Ling,  Lowestoft. 

„  6th. — Wolverhampton. — J.  H.  Wheeler,  Glen  Bank,  Tettenhall, 
Wolverhampton. 

„  5th. — Ascot  and  Sdnninghill.  —  Lieut.-Col.  Needham,  The 
Glen,  Ascot. 

„  5th. — Bromley  and  District. — W.  Weess,  29,  Widmore  Road, 
Bromley. 

„  5th  and  6th. — Windsor  and  Eton. — H.  Finch,  Bank  House, 
Eton. 

„  6th  and  7th. — Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District. — 
Chas.  Hewitt,  7,  Sandiway  Road,  Altrincham. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Huddersfield  and  District. — J.  Bell,  Marsh, 
Huddersfield. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Brighton. — The  Secretary,  87,  Western  Road, 
Brighton. 

„  10th  and  lltb.— Kingston  and  Surbiton.  —  E.  H.  Douet, 
"  Ortner,”  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

„  10th  and  11th. — West  of  England.— Charles  Wilson,  4,  North 
Hill,  Plymouth. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Ipswich, — H.  E.  Archer,  13,  Museum  Street, 
Ipswich. 

„  11th  and  I2tfa.— County  Borough  of  Hanley.— J.  and  A.  Kent, 
Hanley  Park,  Hanley. 

„  11th  and  12th.— Northamptonshire.— The  Secretary,  2,  Primrose 
Hill,  Northampton. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Liverpool. — W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Street, 
Liverpool. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Rugby. — W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby. 

„  11th  and  12tb. — Hull. — Messrs.  Edw.  Harland  and  James  Dixon, 
Manor  Street,  Hull. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Birmingham. — J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Harborne.  Birmingham. 

„  12th  and  13th. — Glasgow. — Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow. 

„  12th  and  13th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Geo.  A.  Manning,  19, 
Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

„  12th  and  13th.— Winchester.— C.  Shenton,  Westgate  Chambers, 
W  inchester. 

,,  13th  and  14th. — Derby. — H.  J.  Bell,  Normanton  Road,  Derby. 

„  13th  and  14th.— Wellingborough.— H.  Tilley,  53,  Knox  Road. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Bradford  and  District.— Jqo.  Collier,  5, 
Shipley  Fields  Road,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

,  13th  and  14th, — Sheffield. — W.  Houseley,  177,  Cemetery  Road, 
SbeflBeld. 

,  17th  and  18th. — Birkenhead  and  Wirral.— W.  Bassett,  23. 
Grove  Road,  Rock  Ferry. 

„  17th  and  18th. — Chester  Paxton  Society. — G.  P.  Miln, 
Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester. 

„  17th  and  18th. —  Twickenham.  — Edward  F,  Green,  Strafford 
House,  Twickenham. 

„  18th  and  19th.  — Bristol — Edwin  G.  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

„  18th  and  19th. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.  —  J,  J.  Gillespie,  Jun, 
Cross  House  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

r,  18th,  19th  and  20th. — York, — J.  Lazenby,  IS,  Feasegate,  York. 

„  19th  and  20th, — Leamington.  Warwick  and  District.— The 
Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Ijcamington  Spa. 

t,  20th  and  21st. — Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Jun.,  Fern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 

„  20th  and  2l8t. — Bolton. — Jamei  Hicks,  Markland  Hill  Lane, 
Heaton,  Bolton. 

„  24th  and  25th.— I.eeds  Paxton  Society. — James  Campbell,  The 
Gardens,  Meibley  Park,  Leeds. 


Australian  Gold, 

The  uBimy -of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  has  already  been  enricheci 
by  many  new  introductions,  of  which  Cal  vat's  Australian  Gold  is  one 
of  the  very  best.  This  variety  is  being  largely  grown  by  cultivators 
of  repute,  and  is  by  most  considered  one  of  the  finest  novelties  of  the 
season.  The  fiowers  (fig.  79)  are  shapely  and  handsome,  large  without 
being  coarse,  and  of  a  particularly  soft  yet  clear  yellow  colour.  It 
was  staged  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
it  received  an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  kindly 
supplied  the  engraved  flower. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Murray. 

The  number  of  new  incurved  varieties  that  are  put  into  commerce 
each  season  is  not  by  any  means  large,  as  this  section  is  not  generally  so 
popular  as  the  Japanese.  Now  and  again,  however,  a  new  variety  is 
sent  out,  and  one  of  the  best  so  far  is  Mrs.  Jas.  Murray,  of  which  the 
woodcut  (fig.  78.  see  page  439)  depicts  a  flower,  sent  us  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  who 
received  the  plant  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  It  is  a  splendid  type  of  an 
incurved  flower.  The  colour  is  deep  lilac.  Mr,  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
staged  it  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall,  receiving  an  award  of  merit. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
28th  October,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  in  the  chair,  there  were  several 
high-class  exhibits,  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  new  Chrysanthemums  : — 

Royal  Sovereign. — A  very  large  golden  yellow  Japanese,  with  rather 
medium  florets  grooved,  deeply  veined,  and  of  great  length ;  reverse 
waxy  yellow.  A  noble  and  massive-looking  bloom.  Sent  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lewis, — A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Ernest  Calvat,  and 
shown  by  him  last  year.  The  blooms  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Cannell. 
They  are  of  the  Japanese  type,  big  and  solid.  The  florets  are  broad, 
curly,  and  intermingling  j  colour  pure  white. 

Australie. — A  Colonial  seedling  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  a 
massive  Japanese  incurved  with  brood,  heavily  grooved  florets.  The 
colour  is  a  dull  purple  amaranth,  and  the  reverse  silvery.  Some  blooms 
were  staged  by  several  exhibitors,  but  Mr.  W.  Wells  secured  the  award. 

Nathan  Smith's  White. — A  Japanese  of  good  size,  with  notched 
florets  of  medium  width  ;  colour  pure  white.  Shown  by  Mr,  Davis. 

Modesto. — A  magnificent  Japanese  incurved  of  great  depth  of  build  ; 
a  large,  solid  looking  flower  with  grooved  florets,  boldly  incurving,  the 
colour  a  very  pure  shade  of  rich  golden  yellow.  From  the  same  exhi¬ 
bitor  as  the  preceding. 

Western  King. — This,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  of  American  origin. 
It  is  a  Japanese  incurved,  with  curly  pointed  florets  ;  big,  solid  blooms  ; 
colour  pure  white. 

John  Neville. — A  Japanese  with  very  long  florets,  which  are  twisted 
and  drooping  ;  a  fine  and  distinct  novelty  ;  colour  rich  reddish  carmine 
with  reverse  of  deep  old  gold.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Seward. 

George  Seward. — Another  very  fine  and  distinct  Japanese,  having 
long  drooping  florets  ;  colour  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  golden  bronze 
streaked  carmine,  reverse  old  gold.  Staged  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 

National  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue. 

At  length,  after  their  labours  of  several  months’  duration,  the 
Catalogue  Committee  have  put  forth  to  the  world  the  result  of  their 
work.  The  Jubilee  edition  of  the  Society’s  official  Catalogue  bears  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  its  predecessors  of  1888  and  1890,  for  in  style 
and  get  up  generally  there  is  little  that  is  novel  or  striking.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  the  contents  are  scrutinised  that  the  differences  become 
manifest,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  notably  the  Japanese  selected  list, 
there -has  been  an  entire  revolution.  The  prizewinning  varieties  of  six 
years  ago  seem  to  be  almost  wholly  swept  away,  and  a  new  race  reigns 
in  their  stead. 

We  notice  that  the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  no  longer  appears, 
but  in  its  place  a  very  complete  bibliographical  list  compiled  by  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  is  given,  with  all  the  additions  up  to  date.  There  are 
upwards  of  eighty  books,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  noticed,  many  of 
them  from  foreign  horticultural  writers,  which  shows  that  the  love  for 
the  popular  flower  is  not  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  as  some  people 
might  think. 

For  the  selected  lists  for  exhibition  a  special  Committee  of  thirty 
experts  was  chosen  to  send  in  returns.  These  returns  have  been 
tabulated  and  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  no  variety  has  been  included 
that  gained  votes  under  a  certain  limit.  Eleven  sections  are  given,  and 
it  is  explained  that  upon  the  representation  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  group  previously  known  as  Japanese  reflexed  has 
been  abolished ,  and  the  varieties  so  called  merged  with  the  ordinary  Japs. 
The  following  are  the  eleven  sections  of  selected  show  varieties.  Incurved, 
Japanese,  Japanese  incurved,  hairy,  reflexed,  large  Anemones,  Japanese 
Anemones,  Pompons,  Pompon  Anemones  ;  singles  sub-divided  into  large 
and  small,  and  earlies  sub-divided  into  Japanese  and  Pompons. 

The  general  alphabetical  list  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  one  in  the  Centenary  edition,  for  it  contains  only  varieties  raised  or 
distributed  since  the  spring  of  1890.  We  shall  be  curious  to  know  the 
public  estimate  of  the  Committee’s  new  method  of  arranging  the  names 
in  this  list,  because  they  have  followed  the  example  set  by  M.  de  Men- 
lenaere  of  Ghent  and  some  of  the  American  cataloguers,  which  consists 
of  placing  the  surname  first — thus,  Shea,  Miss  Dorothy  ;  Alexis,  Grand 
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'Due  pMondes,  Eafant  des  Deex,  &c. — instead  of  placing  them  nnder 
M.  G.  and  E.  respectively,  as  was  the  former  custom. 

The  Jubilee  edition  consists  of  eighty-seven  pages,  is  stitched  in 
paper  covers,  and  is  published  at  the  price  of  Is.  It  may  be  had  either 
-cf  Mr.  E,  W.  Allen,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  or  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R  Dean, 
Banelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

In  Australia— Sports. 

I  HAVE  taken  great  interest  in  the  articles  that  have  appeared  this 
.season  in  the  JotirrMl  of  Horticulture  on  Chrysauthemums,  and  having 


Fig,  79.— CHRYSANrHEMUM  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD. 


Re  varieties  sporting  at  different  places,  I  may  mention  that  the 
primrose  spirt  of  Lady  T.  Lawrence  was  fixed  here  the  second  season 
the  parent  variety  flowered.  I  have  also  several  sports  fixed  at  different 
times,  but  in  each  case  other  growers  had  sports  that  were  identical. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  white  sport  from  Louis  Boehmer,  but  having  the 
imported  variety  the  same  season  my  sport  was  not  required.  Last  year 
I  had  another  white  sport  from  Louis  Boehmer,  but  in  this  case  it  wa« 
devoid  of  that  hirsute  character  peculiar  to  its  parent.  Pride  of 
Madford  sported  in  this  district  last  year  ;  the  colour  is  much  duller 
than  the  parent,  but  the  reflex  is  gold.  During  the  past  flowering  season 


liad  experience  in  England  previous  to  1878,  and  can  also  claim  to  be 
dihe  first  to  grow  Cnry.-<anthemums  successfully  lu  thi*  country,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  peruse  a  few  notes  on  the 
•Chrysanthemum  in  Victoria, 

A  subject  that  would  appear  to  lead  to  more  controversy  than  many 
^others  is  that  of  sports.  Having  raised  some  thousands  of  seedling 
Carysanthemums  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  watch  closely  any 
.peculiarities  that  may  exist,  and  my  experience  has  been  to  get  more 
•sports  from  seedlings  (during  their  maiden  flowering  season)  than  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  from  the  same  number  of  plants  selected  from 
dhe  best  existing  varieties. 


I  saw  several  petals  with  a  distinct  gold  stripe  on  the  reflex,  and  I 
expect  to  have  the  same  kind  of  sport  during  the  next  flowering  season. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  gives  the  cause  as  an  accidental 
growth,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  all  these  accidental 
growths  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  one  time.  Another 
correspondent  attributes  the  cause  to  cross-fertilising,  and  toe  latter,  in 
my  opinion,  must  play  an  important  part. 

I  will  here  mention  an  experiment  that  will  throw  a  little  light  on 
i  this  very  interesting  study.  About  fivei  years  ago  I  grjw  a  plant  of 
i  Syringa  in  a  lO-inch  pot,  and  purposely  kept  it  from  flowering  until  ail 
the  Chrysanthemums  in  this  district  were  over.  I  then  placed  it  in  a 
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glazed  house  in  a  sunny  position,  and  the  wood  being  well  matured  I 
was  able  to  save  a  fair  amount  of  seed,  say  300.  The  flowers  were  self- 
fertilised,  the  seed  waa  sown,  and  the  plants  were  put  out  in  the  open 
border,  and  yet  strange  to  say,  when  they  came  into  flower,  the  colours 
were  composed  of  various  shades  of  lilac,  white,  and  primrose,  with  the 
form  to  a  great  extent  resembling  the  character  of  the  parent,  but  in  each 
case  inferior  and  invariably  narrower  petals.  As  Syringa  has  sported 
twice,  the  first  time  pure  white  the  second  sport  primrose,  it  almost  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  it  is  constitutional,  and  further,  any  colour  that  can  be 
obtained  by  seed  from  plants  self-fertilised  are  identical  with  the  colours 
produced  by  sports.  Pride  of  Madford  I  believe  to  be  a  cross  between 
Boseum  Pictum  and  Margaret  Alpha,  and  the  latter  I  take  to  be  syn. 
with  We-wa,  one  of  the  broadest  petalled  varieties  I  have  seen,  and 
having  a  gold  reverse,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  sport  of  Pride  of 
Madford  having  a  reverse  of  the  same  colour. 

A  great  deal  more  may  be  said  dealing  with  the  above,  and  if  raisers 
of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  will  work  together,  and  supply  the 
necessary  information  as  regards  parentage,  it  will  not  only  be  the  means» 
of  fixing  definitely  the  origin  of  sports  in  Chrysanthemums,  but  will  in 
all  probability  assist  in  prooucing  sports  artificially. — Thos.  W. 
POCKETT,  Cxirator,  PuUic  Gardens,  Malvern. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent,  and  we  are  sure 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  more  from  him  on  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  Australia.] 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Annie  Holden. 

This  single-flowered  variety  is  by  some  termed  a  yellow  Mary 
Anderson,  so  much  is  it  like  that  variety  in  every  respect  but  one — 
colour.  The  colour  (canary  yellow,  slightly  tinged  buff)  renders  it  at 
once  conspicuous. 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Gibson. 

In  point  of  colour  this  is  one  of  the  finest  introductions  of  recent 
years,  being  an  extremely  rich  orange  yellow.  To  class  it  as  a  reflexed 
flower  of  the  true  imbricated  type  is  a  mistake  in  my  opinion,  and  one 
that  is  almost  certain  to  lead  exhibitors  into  difldculties  at  some  time  or 
another,  where  the  N.C.S.  rules  are  not  recognised.  The  bloom  in  its 
largest  form  is  undoubtedly  a  Japanese,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  classed. 
The  points  of  the  florets  are  far  too  irregular  to  class  it  amongst 
reflexed  varieties. 

Chrysanthemum  Mutual  Friend. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  an  exhibition  bloom,  this  Japanese  variety 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  in  this  section  for  providing  flowers  during  the 
month  of  October.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  vigorous,  and  well  clothed  with 
foliage.  The  blooms  are  of  the  purest  white,  large,  and  massive  in 
appearance.  The  medium  sized  flat  florets  curl  at  the  tip  as  they 
unfold.  For  the  amateur  it  possesses  all  the  points  which  go  to  make  a 
fine  display  in  his  greenhouse,  as  it  is  of  easy  growth,  and  not  too  tall. 
It  was  introduced  from  America  in  1894. — Grower. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 

“  A  Yorkshire  Grower,”  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  asks  for 
information  on  this  season’s  new  Chrysanthemums,  calling  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Edith  Tabor,  Calvat’s  Boule  d’Or,  Mdlle.  M,  A.  de  Galbert,  H.  L. 
Sunderbruck,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mrs, 
W.  H.  Lees,  Madame  Carnot,  and  International. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  for  his  information  that  they  are  all  doing 
well  with  me.  In  addition  to  the  above  new  Japanese  varieties,  I  am 
growing  a  number  of  others,  amongst  which  are  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Madame 
Paul  Lacroix,  Australian  Gold,  Amiral  Avellan,  Emily  Silsbury,  Deuil 
de  Jules  Ferry,  Phoebus,  Mutual  Friend,  Duchess  of  York,  Thos.  Wilkins, 
Madame  A.  Cbatin,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea.  All  these  are  good,  especially 
Emily  Silsbury,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Madame  Paul  Lacroix,  and  Thos. 
Wilkins.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  is  very  late  with  me,  and,  although  it  looks 
promising,  1  cannot  speak  definitely  about  it  at  present. 

Amongst  the  new  incurved  varieties  I  am  growing  the  following  are 
good — viz.,  Lyne,  jun.,  J.  Pearce,  Major  Bonaffon,  Owen’s  Crimson, 
Mr.  R,  C.  Kingston,  M.  P.  Martignac,  Globe  d’Or,  James  Agate, 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Robt,  Petfield,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  1  have  L’Amethiste, 
but  it  is  late  ;  it  looks  like  doing  well,  and  carries  a  fine  bud. 

My  collection  contains  about  400  plants,  and  they  have  all  done 
remarkably  well  this  season .  The  growth  is  strong,  the  wood  firm,  and 
the  foliage  both  plentiful  and  substantial.  This  refers  equally  to  the 
new  and  old  varieties.  On  the  whole  I  think  my  plants  never  looked 
better,  even  if  so  well,  as  they  do  this  season.  They  are  rather  early  for 
the  northern  district  exhibitions.  The  rough  winds  that  occurred  before 
I  got  them  under  cover  did  much  damage  by  breaking  off  the  principal 
shoots  from  many  of  my  plants,  which  are,  consequently,  useless  for  this 
aeason. — H.  Broomhead,  Sheffield. 

Nostell  Priory 

Mr.  Easter  grows  about  400  plants  ;  150  of  that  number  are  grown 
for  large  blooms.  The  floral  decorations  at  Nostell  in  the  house  are 
carried  out  in  a  bold  style ;  these  large  Chrysanthemums  are  therefore 
most  acceptable  and  telling.  The  bush  plants  look  remarkably  well  and 
are  calculated  to  form  a  useful  succession  of  bloom  onwards  well  into 
December.  The  foliage  is  stout  and  a  good  colour.  Free-flowering 
varieties  in  all  the  sections  are  selected  for  cultivation  in  preference  to 
untried  novelties,  and  Mr.  Easter  considers  the  prospect  all  round  as 
good  as  in  former  years. — Y. 


Green  Royd. 

For  the  last  few  years  Mr.  A.  Barber,  gardener  to  —  Omerod,  Esq.» 
Green  Royd,  Brighouse,  has  exhibited  some  fine  stands  of  blooms  at 
Bradford  and  other  places,  growing  for  exhibition  about  200  plants. 
Mr,  Barber  reports  cruel  wind  storms  during  September,  not  only 
breaking  many  leads  but  stripping  off  the  leaves  of  those  left  by 
wholesale,  but  reports  very  favourably  of  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Madame  Ad.  Molin,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Mons, 
Chenon  de  Lech^,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Lago  Maggiore. 
Mr.  Barber  also  reports  that  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  The  Gardens, 
Newlauds,  Brighouse,  has  a  very  promising  collection,  W.  H.  Lees  and 
A,  H.  Fewkes  being  both  very  fine. — G. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Lake  District. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Ireland,  The  Gardens,  Sedgwick  House,  for  an 
interesting  summary  on  Chrysanthemums  in  the  above  district.  He 
says  they  are  very  promising,  the  senior  grower  of  the  neighbourhood 
being  Mr.  Moorhouse,  gardener  to  E.  G.  S.  Horhby,  Esq.,  Dalton  Hall, 
Burton,  who  has  300  plants.  The  majority  are  Japanese,  arranged 
in  one  large  vinery,  and  this  year  a  goodly  number  of  varieties 
of  recent  introduction  are  being  tried,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Theodore  Brock,  Phoebus,  Mutual  Friend,  Miss 
Rita  Schroeter,  Pallanza,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Drewett,  Miss 
Goschen,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Madame  Carnot,  Graphic,  Richard  Dean, 
Eva  Knowles,  and  International.  Mr.  Moorhouse  says  that  the  blooms 
are  opening  more  freely  than  usual,  and  the  colour  is  better  than  in  most 
seasons.  Freeness  from  damping  is  also  notable. 


Mr.  Sarple,  gardener,  Dallam  Tower,  Milnthorpe,  has  a  fine  houseful 
of  350  plants,  which  are  in  fine  condition,  the  blooms  being  massive 
and  of  good  build.  In  this  collection  Eva  Knowles,  Madame  Carnot, 
Mons.  C.  Molin,  Commandant  Blusset,  Pallanza,  Internationa),  Wilfred  i 
Marshall,  Van  den  Heede,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mons.  Panckoucke, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Globe  d’Or,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  are  very  fine.  The 
conservatory  is  also  filled  with  well  grown  bush  plants  affording  a  fine 
display.  _ 


Mr.  Ireland  at  Sedgwick  grows  500  plants,  mostly  Japanese, 
filling  two  vineries.  Vicar  of  Exmouth  and  Pride  of  Exmouth 
are  varieties  of  sterling  merit,  and  the  following  recent  introductions 
are  all  good.  L’lf^re,  Commandant  Blusset,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s), 
Wilfred  Marshall,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Maggie  Bleukiron,  Madame 
Carnot,  International,  Eva  Knowles,  Mr.  J.  Allemande,  Mrs.  Hume 
Long,  Mons.  Demay-Taillandier,  Miss  Goschen,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  Galbert,  Robert  Owen  (fine),  H.  Jacotot  fils, 
Richard  Dean,  Mrs.  Lucker  Pain,  Ad.  Avellan,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter, 
Le  Moucherotte,  Edith  Tabor,  Noces  d’Or,  Directeur  Tisserand,  Coin 
Bourne,  Golden  Wedding,  and  Gold  Dust  will  be  good  later  on. 
Mr.  Ireland  confirms  my  experience  and  observations  on  Heine  d& 
I’Angleterre  as  being  mostly  a  failure  this  year. 

Dover  House. 

Though  situated  within  an  easy  distance  of  Charing  Cross,  and’ 
subject  to  the  detrimental  influences  of  the  metropolitan  atmosphere, 
the  glass  structures  at  the  well-kept  suburban  residence  of  J.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  are  now  gay  with  fine  examples  of  the  Autumn  Queen.  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  the  capable  head  gardener,  is  imbued  with  that  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  so  common  amongst  Scottish  gardeners,  and  with 
the  excellent  facilities  afforded  him  by  a  generous  employer  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  the  standard  of  excellence  attained  throughout  is  an  exceedingly 
high  one,  and  of  which  any  gardener  might  feel  justly  proud.  The 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  may  be  fairly  classed  among  the  best 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  As  the  writer  stood  admiring  the  well-grown 
plants  and  huge  blooms  the  other  day  imagination  rambled  to  the  great 
Jubilee  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium,  provincial  shows,  silver  cups,  and 
prize  cards.  But,  no  ;  Mr.  McLeod's  blooms  have  nothing  in  common 
with  them,  as  he  does  not  grow  for  exhibition,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  many  of  the  blooms  now  adorning  the  houses  at  Dover  House 
were  placed  on  the  show  table  they  would  be  somewhere  in  the  prize 
lists.  No  such  glory,  however,  awaits  them ;  their  honour  is  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  visitors  who  go  to  sse  them. 

Another  point  about  the  collection  is  its  originality,  for  like  all  true 
enthusiasts  Mr.  McLeod  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  anything  new,  provided 
it  is  good,  the  result  being  that  with  respect  to  varieties  he  is  quite  up 
to  date.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  those  of  older  standing 
are  discarded,  for  amongst  the  blooms  are  those  of  proved  excellence 
that  have  figured  creditably  in  many  a  keen  competition.  The  plants, 
which  are  tastefully  arranged  in  sloping  form  in  the  vineries  and  Peach 
houses,  bear  the  brand  of  good  culture,  not  being  unduly  tall,  but 
sturdy,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage.  The  colours  are  pleasingly 
blended,  and  that  general  fault  in  staging  Chrysanthemums — over¬ 
crowding — is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Japanese  and  incurved  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  an  artistic  effect,  while  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
blooms  leave  nothing  to  be  desired .  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  give 
a  long  list  of  names,  but  particularly  striking  in  the  former  section  are 
the  whites,  such  as  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  Mutual  Friend,  Madame  M.  A.  de 
Galbert,  and  others  of  telling  substance  and  purity.  Forming  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  above  are  magnificent  blooms  of  the  golden  Sunflower, 
Pallanza,  and  others  of  yellow  hue,  including  H.  L.  Sunderbruck  and 
W.  H.  Lincoln.  Chas.  Davis,  William  Seward,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth^ 
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Bouled’Or,  Lady  Randolph,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Viviand  Morel,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Commandant  Blusset  are  all  conspicuous,  each  adding  its 
share  towards  the  excellence  of  the  display. 

Turning  to  the  incurves,  which  are  not  so  largely  represented, 
excellent  quality  is  also  noticeable.  Throughout  the  blooms  are  fine, 
and  of  that  well-built  character  which  tells  when  on  the  show  board. 
Exceptionally  so  are  the  flowers  of  Alfred  Salter,  while  of  the  Queen 
family  there  are  many  that  would  acquit  themselves  creditably  at  any 
exhibition.  Among  others  of  special  merit  are  Jeanne  d’Arc,  William 
Tunnington,  Lord  Wolseley,  Baron  Hirsch,  John  Doughty,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Mrs.  Eobinsun  King,  and  Mr.  J.  Kearn,  In  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  McLeod  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  production  of  large  blooms, 
though  these,  of  course,  are  the  feature.  A  large  collection  of  bush 
plants  look  the  picture  of  health,  and  though  not  in  full  bloom  when 
the  visit  was  made,  such  varieties  as  Lady  Selborne  and  Mandarin  are 
making  themselves  seen.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  drawbacks  in  the 
shape  of  fog,  smoke,  earwigs,  and  so  forth,  the  show  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
one  and  a  credit  to  all  those  who  have  had  a  hand  in  its  production. 
— G.  H.  H. 

Chrysanthemums  Round  Hull. 

From  the  initial  stage  onwards  the  representative  character  of  the 
schedule,  with  its  liberal  prize  list,  stamped  the  Hull  Society  as  being 
managed  by  good  business  men,  imbued  with  a  commendable  public 
spirit.  The  happy  combination  of  these  qualities,  with  the  eflEorts  of  the 
local  growers,  have  insured  for  the  Society  a  permanent  success  second  to 
none  in  the  North.  The  well-known  high  character  of  the  local  exhibits 
is  a  sufiiicient  stimulus  to  travel  twice  the  distance  to  have  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes,  in  response  to  Mr.  Leadbetter’s  invitation,  which  was  as 
follows  : — “  If  you  could  run  over  I  should  be  delighted.  I  anticipate 
we  shall  visit  seven  collections,  some  of  them  rather  wide  apart.  I  trust 
we  shall  have  a  fine  day,  and  no  doubt  you  will  enjoy  the  round.” 


To  hold  out  as  an  inducement  the  hopes  of  a  fine  day  at  the  time  a 
miniature  deluge  was  in  progress  had  the  appearance  of  a  stroke  of 
humour.  But  somehow  the  invitation  bad  the  true  ring,  so  I  went,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  fine  day  we  had  fully  justified  Mr.  Leadbetter’s 
optimism  on  that  point  as  on  all  the  others,  except  that  darkness  inter¬ 
vened  when  six  out  of  the  seven  collections  had  been  inspected.  Not 
a  bad  day’s  work,  considering  that  three  hours  at  the  best  end  of  the  day 
were  frittered  away  in  a  journey  of  but  fifty  miles  by  a  slow  train. 


To  avoid  any  waste  of  time  Mr.  Leadbetter  was  waiting  at  the 
station  for  my  arrival  with  an  already  well  thought  out  plan  of 
campaign,  explaining  details  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Mr.  W. 
Wheatley’s  residence  in  Anlaby  Road,  Hull.  This  gentleman  is  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society.  For 
three  years  in  succession  he  has  held  premier  honours  with  a  magnificent 
group  of  Chysanthemums,  thus  constituting  himself  the  winner  of  the 
very  handsome  challenge  cup,  valued  at  20  guineas,  oflPered  by  Sir  Jas. 
Reckitt,  Bart. ,  and  6  guineas  given  by  the  Society.  Having  won  this 
handsome  trophy  Mr.  Wheatley  in  turn  offers  another  challenge  cup  of 
equal  value  for  competition.  Whether  he  intends  to  allow  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Coates,  to  compete  for  it  did  not  transpire. 


On  entering  the  garden  we  were  confronted  by  a  finely  proportioned 
show  house  and  vineries  quite  recently  erected.  We  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Coates  that  having  only  occupied  the  present  site  since  the  houses 
were  finished,  about  three  weeks  ago,  things  were  not  just  as  they  should 
be.  Despite  this  there  were  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  developing, 
notably  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Phoebus  (grand),  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Duchess 
of  York,  Col,  Chase,  Sunflower,  Pallanza,  Madame  Carnot  (grand).  Good 
Gracious,  Chenon  de  Lech4,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Lady  Saunders,  and 
Jas.  Myers.  ^ 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Whitaker,  Cliffe  House, 
Hessle,  where  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  gardener,  is  growing  300  plants.  These 
are  very  promising  for  grouping  purposes,  the  blooms  indicating  both 
size  and  quality,  and  a  good  proportion  being  exceedingly  dwarf. 
Commandant  Blussett,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Tiafford,  Avalanche,  Duke  of  York, 
E.  Molynenx,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Louis  Boehmer,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Petite  Amie  being  noticeable  in  the  Japanese.  Amongst  the  incurveds 
J.  Agate,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  Queen  family  promised  well. 


A  near  neighbour  to  Mr.  Jarvis  is  Mr.  Mason,  gardener  to  A.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Woodleigh,  Hessle,  where  a  splendid  general  collection  is  grown, 
greatly  enriched  by  all  the  best  Anemones.  The  J apanese  notable  were 
International,  Lady  Saunders,  Rose  Wynne,  Miss  Goschen,  Mdlle.  M.  A. 
de  Galbert,  and  buds  of  Madame  Carnot  expanding  giving  promise  of 
magnificent  proportions.  The  best  of  the  Anemones  were  Beauty  of 
Eynsford,  Enterprise,  Delaware,  A.  D.  Strickland,  John  Bunyan,  and 
Cincinnati.  _ 


A  pleasant  walk  through  the  finely  wooded  park  in  the  full  flush  of 
the  autumn  tints,  and  overlooking  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Humber, 
brought  us  to  Hesslewood,  the  fine  seat  of  F.  E.  Pease,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Picker),  where  another  fine  collection  was  found.  Magnificent 
blooms  of  the  following  were  developing : — Mutual  Friend,  Dorothy  Shea, 
International,  Thomas  Wilkins  (fine).  Lady  Byron,  Eva  Knowles, 
Duchess  of  York,  Globe  d’Or,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechd, 


C.  E.  Shea,  Madame  Calvat,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Yiolet  Tomlin.  Some 
very  promising  seedlings  were  being  tried,  raised  by  Mr.  Lawton  of 
Weltcn. 


A  couple  of  miles  drive  now  brought  us  to  Tranby  Croft,  the  seat  of 
A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  where  Mr.  Leadbetter  has  long  and  ably  filled  the 
important  post  of  gardener.  From  the  first  Hull  show,  thirteen  year 
ago,  when  Mr.  Leadbetter  made  bis  mark  as  a  grower,  he  has  always 
proved  a  formidable  antagonist.  Whilst  other  growers  are  priding  them¬ 
selves  on  the  strength  of  their  plants  Mr.  Leadbetter  has  always  been 
content  with  medium-sized  wood,  but  which  eventually  produces  finer 
blooms.  His  skill  as  a  good  finisher  will  again  this  year  stand  him  in 
excellent  stead,  his  incurved  all  through  being  remarkably  well  timed. 
The  Queen  class  is  fully  represented,  Mrs.  Robinson  King  showing 
its  original  form.  The  Teck  family  is  well  up  to  time,  and  fine  blooms 
of  Charles  H.  Curtis,  W.  Tunnington,  Madame  Darrier,  Globe  d’Or,  and 
Brookleigh  Gem  are  strongly  in  evidence.  The  best  of  the  Japanese  are 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  L’ls^re,  Wilfred  Marshall  (fine).  Mutual 
Friend,  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Ad.  Avellan,  Charles  Shrimpton,  R.  Dean» 
Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s),  Hairy  Wonder  (grand),  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees. 


After  a  hurried  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Leadbetter’s  hospitality, 
we  are  again  racing  against  time  and  approaching  darkness  en  route  to 
Swanland  Manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Jas.  Reckitt,  Bart.  We  soon  succeed  in 
beating  up  Mr.  Wilson,  the  genial  gardener,  and  were  speedily  compar¬ 
ing  notes  on  the  mums.  Here,  again,  we  found  finely  developing  Queens 
and  Princess  of  Wales  type.  Chas.  Curtis.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Owen’s 
Crimson.  The  best  of  the  Japanese  were  Mutual  Friend.  Mdlle  Marie 
Hoste,  Elsie  Teichman,  Rose  Wynne,  Boule  d’Or,  Duke  of  York,  Madame 
Carnot,  Chas.  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Madame  Lelandier,  and 
Modesty  ;  the  latter  fully  bearing  out  Mr.  Godfrey’s  description  last 
week  as  one  of  the  best  and  deepest  coloured  yellows. 


We  had  intended  to  visit  Welton  House,  Brough  to  have  a  chat  with 
Mr.  Lawton  on  his  new  seedlings,  but  along  with  others  worthy  of  a  visit 
we  were  obliged  to  hurry  to  the.  station  in  time  for  the  last  train 
westward  after  a  most  enjoyable  day,  all  too  short,  but  with  the  thanks 
due  and  now  tendered  for  the  many  kindnesses  on  every  hand  by  all 
herein  named  to — Yorkshire  Grower. 

Tee  Earlswood  Nurseries. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  has  for  some  years  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  fraternity,  and  his  successes  in  the  cultivation  and 
exhibition  of  that  flower  are  well  known.  At  the  present  moment  he 
has  several  houses  full  of  finely  flowered  plants  comprising  novelties 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Most  of  them  are  well  grown  and  dwarf 
in  habit,  the  greatest  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  Australie,  a  very  fine 
Colonial  novelty,  deep  purple  amaranth  with  silvery  reverse,  only  seen 
for  the  first  time  last  year  ;  M.  J.  Allemand,  Amos  Perry,  Madame  M. 
Ricoud,  charming  as  a  bloom  ;  Silver  King,  Esau,  Edith  Tabor,  Colonel 
Chase,  &c.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  novelties  are  distinguished 
for  their  dwarf  and  sturdy  growth.  The  collection  is  so  extensive  that 
we  can  only  deal  with  it  in  a  hasty  survey,  suflacient  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  what  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 

Continental  seedlings  claim  the  premier  position,  and  are  of  course- 
chiefly  varieties  of  the  Japanese  section.  Mr.  Calvat’s  seedlings  certainly 
show  no  sign  of  deterioration.  Perle  Dauphiuoise  is  a  large  globular 
Japanese  incurved,  with  rather  narrow  florets,  sharply  pointed  at  the 
tips,  and  of  a  rich  shade  of  orange  yellow.  Boule  d’Or.  already  seen 
last  season,  is  as  good  as  ever.  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert  is  a  fine  white 
Japanese,  of  extra  large  size.  M.  Benj.  Giroud,  a  crimson  Japanese, 
though  not  over-large,  is  very  attractive.  Capt.  L.  Chaure,  quite  new,^ 
is  also  an  incurving  Japanese,  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  golden  bronze, 
and  pale  yellow  towards  the  centre.  Calvat’s  Australian  Gold,  intro¬ 
duced  this  spring,  and  certificated  last  season,  maintains  its  reputation, 
and  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  others  in  the 
same  shade.  It  'is  very  pale  pure  yellow.  Ma  Perfection  is  a  closely 
incurving  Japanese,  big,  solid,  and  of  good  size  and  substance  ;  colour 
pure  white.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  is  another  novelty  from  M.  Calvat,  sent  out 
this  spring,  large  blooms,  and  deeply  built ;  also  a  white.  M.  Ed.  Andrfr 
has  long  curly  intermingling  florets,  deeply  grooved  ;  colour  inside 
carmine,  with  reverse  of  old  gold.  Vicomtesse  Roger  Chizelles  is  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type  ;  the  florets  are  rather  narrow  and  grooved,  colour 
rich  golden  yellow,  slightly  shaded  carmine.  Of  older  kinds  raised  by 
this  eminent  Frenchman  we  noticed  excellent  examples  of  Le  Mouche- 
rotte,  Madame  Ad.  Moulin,  Le  Rhone,  Madame  M.  Ricoud,  Nocee  d’Or, 
President  Borel,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre,  Louise  M.  Gruyer,  Hy.  Jacotot  fils, 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  probably  a  score  of  others  L’Emindra  is 
new,  a  very  pretty  Japanese,  creamy  white  narrow  florets,  very  dwarf. 
Madame  Menus  de  Proli,  another  novelty,  a  pure  white  Japanese,  large 
and  solid.  Some  grand  examples  of  M.  Chenon  de  Lechd  were  the  finest 
we  ever  saw,  and  measured  fully  8  inches  in  diameter.  Among  other 
novelties  from  this  source  the  exhibitor  will  do  well  to  look  out  for 
M.  Fournier,  Dr.  Duviard,  Fleur  Grenobloise,  Madame  Gustave  Henry, 
and  Les  Ecrius. 

Chrysanthemums  of  American  origin  are  equally  interesting  although 
less  numerous.  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  G,  Hill,  Mutual  Friend, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Lord  Brooke,  W.  E.  Newitt,  Autumn  Leaves,  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  are  sufficiently  well  known  not  to  need  description,  and 
are  finely  flowered.  Latest  Fad  is  a  rather  loose  Japanese  with  narrow 
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'flat  florets,  colo«r  golden  yellow  flushed  bronze.  Major  Bonaffon  is  very 
pure  pale  yellow — a  doubtful  incurved.  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  a  yellow 
Japanese,  is  m  goua  lorm  ;  as  is  Master  Bates  Spaulding  of  a  pale  lemon 
yellow.  Most,  however,  of  the  American  varieties  are  well  known  to 
the  up-to-date  collector,  and  the  remainder  need  only  be  mentioned  by 
<name,  and  are  The  Queen,  Louis  Biehmer,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and 
Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  Eda  Brass,  and  Niveus. 

The  incurved  section  was  well  forward,  considering  the  earliness  of 
our  visit,  ail  the  leading  show  varieties  being  eji  evideTioe,  Miss  M.  A. 
flaggts.  Globe  d’Or,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Heale,  the  Teck  family,  Baron 
Hirscb,  D.  B.  Crane,  Madame  Darier,  The  Queens,  Barbara,  Mdme. 
Frederic  Mistral,  and  almost  every  other  well  known  variety  being 
ireely  represented, 

English  and  colonial  seedlings  in  the  Japanese  section  also  claim  a 
<place  in  the  Earlswood  collection.  One  of  the  best  is  Emily  Silsbnry,  a 
new  English  white  Japanese  ;  Pallanza,  Sunflower,  and  Charles  Davis, 
three  prominent  yellow  varieties,  were  in  excellent  form.  The  Shrimp- 
tons  and  Sewards,  too.  Pride  of  Madfcrd,  a  rich  rosy  amaranth  Japanese 
incurved  from  Australia,  and  Oceana  of  similar  build,  but  yellow  in 
colour,  and  of  a  like  origin,  were  both  solid  and  massive  in  form. 
J.  Bidencope,  another  colonial,  a  Japanese,  colour  purple  mauve  with 
silvery  pink  reverse,  shows  us  what  can  be  accomplished  in  seedling 
growing  at  the  Antipodes.  Mrs.  Britcoe  Ironside,  a  lovely  shade  of 
salmon  blush,  a  Japanese  incnrved,  is  a  charming  flower.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
the  large  white  Japanese  incnrved.  introduced  last  season,  is  as  big  as 
ever,  and  an  exhibitor’s  flower.  The  new  yellow  Japanese  Edith  Tabor 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Kloss,  chestnut  and  bronze,  both  last  year’s  novelties, 
look  quite  as  well  as  when  first  shown.  We  have  seldom  had  occasion 
to  notice  a  Scotch  seedling  except  Duchess  of  York,  but  at  Earlswood 
there  is  a  very  delicate  looking  pale  yellow  Japanese  called  Dr.  Benny, 
which  was  raised  in  Scotland,  and  promises  to  be  louch  sought  after. 

Most  of  the  hairy  section  of  any  value  are  grown,  but  Esau,  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  pink,  certainly  deserves  a  passing  mention, — Expert. 

[Our  correspondent  does  not  say  whether  Pride  of  Madford  and 
■Beauty  of  Teignmouth  are  synonymous  or  not.  Are  they  1  Was  not 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth  received  from  Australia  ?1 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Yarborough  House,  Brading, 

There  is  an  excellent  display  again  this  season  at  the  above  place. 
Mr.  George  Burt,  tbe  gardener,  grows  strong,  sturdy  bushes,  with  stout 
leathery  foliage,  carrying  as  many  as  from  six  to  a  dozen  flowers  on 
many  of  the  plants.  About  400  plants  are  grown  in  100  varieties,  which 
include  most  of  the  best  of  the  novelties  of  last  season.  Mr.  Burt  also 
has  about  fifty  seedlings  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Madame  Carnot  and 
Viviand  Morel,  one  or  two  showing  great  promise,  although  not  yet 
fully  developed. 

The  best  varieties  at  present  are  Edith  Tabor,  grand  ;  Emily^ilsbury, 
good  but  early  ;  Mathew  Hodgson,  very  fine,  an  improved  'Gloire  de 
Rocher  ;  Calvat’s  Bcule  d’Or  ;  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  rather  late  ;  M.  Chenon 
-de  Lech6,  Mutual  Friend,  Madame  Carnet,  Robert  Owen,  grand ; 
Phoebus,  Pallanza,  Hairy  Wonder,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Dorothy 
Seward,  Golden  Wedding,  Good  Gracious,  Amiral  Aveland,  Directeur 
Tisserand,  Lago  Maggiore,  William  Bolin,  grand  crimson  ;  Commandant 
Blusset,  Richard  Dean,  Abb^  Mendival,  C,  Harman  Payne,  and  Deuil  de 
Jules  Ferry. 

Mo  RETON,  SaNDOWN. 

This  is  about  one  of  the  best  amateur  collections  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  inspect.  Mr.  Love  has  hitherto  been  a  very  successful  prizewinner 
at  the  N.C.S.  as  well  as  at  local  shows,  and  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
well  to  the  front  again  this  year.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  the  flowers 
heavy,  tbe  colours  very  bright  and  telling,  the  new  varieties  standing 
out  very  conspicuous.  The  finest  bloom  in  the  collection  is  undoubtedly 
Emily  Silsbury,  a  grand  fully  developed  flower,  ivory  white,  of  great 
substance.  Hairy  Wonder  is  represented  by  some  grand  blooms,  as  also 
is  Edith  Tabor. 

Madame  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Mrs.  Herman 
Hloss,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  fine  broad  petals  ;  M.  Georges  Biron,  Mrs.  Harry 
Gheesman,  Lily  Love,  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  pale  canary  yellow,  drooping 
florets  ;  Mrs.  G.  Gordpn,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Mrs.  W,  H.  Lees,  grand  ; 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  W.  Fletcher,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Prefet 
Robert,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Louise  Boehmer,  and  the  white  variety,  Good 
•Gracious,  Sunflower,  good  ;  M.  Taillander,  Colonel  Chase,  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Lady  Byron,  large  floret,  but  showing  eye  ;  Commandant 
Blusset,  M,  A.  de  Galbert,  good  ;  international,  M.  Chas.  Molin,  Van  der 
Heed.  John  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Richard  Jones,  good  ;  Boule  d’Or,  Calvat’s, 
*al8o  Viviand  Morel  and  Chas.  Davis. — C.  Orchard,  Bembridge, 


CHRYSANTPIEMUM  SHOWS. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — November  3rd  and  4th. 

The  Jubilee  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster  on  the  above  dates.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  world,  for  there  was  absolutely  no 
weak  section.  True  there  were  no  entries,  or  rather  no  competitors  in 
one  or  two  of  the  classes,  but  these  were  of  such  minor  importance  as 
not  to  mar  the  excellence  of  the  show  to  the  smallest  extent.  In  a  few 
instances  there  were  only  one  or  two  exhibitors,  but  this  was  the  ex¬ 


ception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  the  flowers  staged  were  of  such  good 
quality  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting. 

The  two  great  classes  of  sixty  Japanese  and  sixty  incurved  respectively 
were  a  show  in  themselves,  and  such  a  show,  too,  that  societies  of  some 
importance  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have.  In  the  class  for  Japanese, 
which  Mr.  Mease  so  splendidly  won,  there  were  twelve  exhibitors,  and 
scarcely  a  feeble  flower  in  the  whole  720.  In  the  incurved  class  the 
same  grower  was  successful,  and  everyone  will  be  only  too  ready  to 
tender  congratulations  on  such  a  notable  achievement.  Groups  were 
singularly  teautiful,  and  we  d  mbt  if  a  batter  one  than  that  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  has  ever  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

Regarding  the  management  of  the  show  little  need  be  said,  because  it 
was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  labour  involved  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  must  have  been  stupendous,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
is  deserving  of  all  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  multifarious  duties 
were  carried  out.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  second  show  of  the 
Jubilee  celebration  will  be  held,  and  a  report  of  it  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue.  Appended  herewith  is  a  list  of  the  prizewinners  in  the 
majority  of  the  principal  classes. 

Groups. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  in  a  circular  space  not 
exceeding  12  feet  in  diameter.  All  the  exhibits  were  above  the  average 
in  quality;  that  of  the  first  prizewinner  (Mr,  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham)  was  superb.  Not  only  were  the  flowers  of  more 
than  average  merit,  but  the  arrangement  was  one  of  taste.  The 
flowers  were  all  of  exhibition  quality,  while  the  foliage  plants,  compris¬ 
ing  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  were  splendidly  grown.  Amongst  the 
best  varieties  were  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Australie, 
Louise,  Chas.  Davis,  Wm.  Seward,  and  several  others.  With  this  prize 
went  the  gold  Jubilee  medal.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Henry 
Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  second.  In  this  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  was  in  all  respects  good,  and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  a  private 
gardener  to  secure  such  a  position.  The  third  place  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red  Hill,  whose  flowers  were  good, 
but  lacking  in  tasteful  arrangement.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  nine  trained  specimen  Chrysanthemums  there  were 
three  competitors,  each  staging  grand  plants,  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener 
to  J.  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knott’s  Green,  Leyton,  was  a  superb  first.  The 
varieties,  splendidly  represented,  were  Margot,  Wm.  Seward,  Pink 
Christine,  Chas,  Davis,  Wm.  Tricker,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Blaine,  John 
Shrimpton,  and  Viviand  Morel.  The  second  prize  went  to  W.  Reynolds, 
Esq,,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  who  also  showed  in  exceptionally  good  form. 
Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Pain,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  was  a  fair 
third. 

Mr.  D.  Donald  was  an  easy  first  in  the  class  for  six  specimen  Pomponu 
with  Wm.  Kennedv,  W.  Westlake,  White  Martha,  Frances  Boyce, 
Soeur  Melanie,  and  Yellow  Martha.  Mr.  J,  Brookes  was  a  poor  second  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  H,  Cooper,  Croydon,  third. 

There  were  only  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Anemone- 
flowered  (distinct)  and  twelve  Pompons,  three  blooms  each,  distiuct.^ 
Mr.  W.  Skeggs,  gardener  to  A.  Roseley,  Esq..  West  Lodge,  Barnet,  was 
a  decisive  first.  The  Pompons  were  Jeanne  Hachette,  Rose  Marguerite, 
Marie  Stuart,  Frances  Boyce,  Mr.  Astie,  Perle,  Emily  Rowbottom, 
Antonins,  Astrea,  Mrs,  Wyners,  Marguerite  de  Coi,  and  Bessie  Flight, 
The  Anemones  comprised  Mons.  Dupanloup,  Mons.  Ch.  Leboeqz.  W.  W. 
Astor,  Thermidor,  Madame  Rowton,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  J.  Benedict, 
Descartes,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Mdlle.  M.  Brun,  Mrs.  Levin,  Junon,  John 
Banyan,  Delaware,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Cincinnati,  Mons,  Panckoucke, 
Gladys  Spaulding,  Robin  Adair,  Acquisition,  Jeanne  Mantz,  Gluck, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Miss  Margaret.  Mr.  J.  Justice,  gardener 
lo  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Kempsey,  Worcester,  was  a  good  second. 

For  twenty-four  single  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes, 
gardener  to  D.  Nicols,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  was  a  splendid  first.  Amongst 
the  best  were  Rose  Pink,  Miss  Annie  Holden,  Alphonso,  Nellie,  Snow¬ 
drift,  and  Thomas  Adams.  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  was  second,  Mr.  W. 
Wells  third,  and  Mr.  W,  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq., 
Wey bridge,  fourth. 

Cut  Blooms. 

In  the  great  class  for  sixty  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  twelve 
exhibits  which  completely  filled  both  sides  of  one  long  table,  the  blooms 
producing  a  brilliant  effect  in  variety  of  form  and  gorgeous  colouring. ' 
The  gold  Jubilee  medal  and  £15  as  first  prize  was  worthily  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
with  a  stand  almost  beyond  criticism,  every  flower  being  in  perfect 
condition  and  of  fine  colour.  The  back  row  consisted  of  Mdlle.  M.  A. 
de  Galbert,  Australie  (grand),  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  A.  H. 
Wood  (a  lovely  yellow).  Silver  King,  Mrs.  W,  H  Lees  (splendid),  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea  (fine  colour).  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Simplicity  (worth 
noting),  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Edith  Tabor,  Madame  Carnot  (beautiful), 
Miss  Goschen,  Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  James  Myers.  Inter¬ 
national,  Wood’s  Pet,  and  Mutual  Friend  Second  row:  Mons.  Chenon 
de  Lecb4,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Viviand  Morel,  Pride  of  Swan  ley.  President 
Borel,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Van  den  Heede,  Pheebus  (excellent).  Hairy 
Wonder,  E.  Molyneux  (brilliant).  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Madame  Adolphus 
Chatin,  Mons.  Charles  Molin,  Col.  Chase,  Modesto  (splendid- yellow), 
Western  King,  Violetta,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Charles  Divis,  and  Oceana. 
Front  row  :  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Mrs.  Herman  Kloss,  Mdlle.  Th^r^se 
Rey,  Robert  Owen,  Guirlande,  Sunflower,  Florence  Davis,  Henri 
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J^cotot  fils,  Eda  Frail,  Mrs.  F.  JamesoD,  Mons.  Griiyer,  Thos.  Wilkins, 
Mrs.  Charles  Blick  (a  splendid  white).  Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs,  B.  Ironside, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Lord  Brooke,  Niveus  and 
Madame  M.  Ricond. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet,  was  a  very  good  second,  the  flowers  lacking  the  deep  colour  of 
the  first-prize  stand.  Very  beautiful  were  the  blooms  of  Mutual  Friend, 
Edith  Tabor,  Madame  Rozain,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Lady 
E.  Saunders,  Le  Moucherotte,  Australie,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Modesto  (a  splendid  flower).  The 
third  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Haggart,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Lucius  O’Brien,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  the  flowers  being  bright  in  colour, 
but  wanting  in  weight.  E.  Molyneux,  Pride  of  Madford,  Duke  of  York, 
Richard  Dean,  Phoebus,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  and  Emily  Silsbnry  were 
excellent.  Mr.  J.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathsfieldsaye,  was  a  close  fourth. 

In  the  other  large  class  for  sixty  incurved,  in  not  less  than  thirty-six 
varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety,  there  were  ten 
exhibits,  the  same  prizes  being  offered.  Mr.  W.  Mease  again  won  with  a 
beautiful  stand  of  neat,  fresh,  and  well-coloured  flowers,  the  back  row 
being  Q'ueen  of  England,  Globe  d’Or  (grand).  Empress  of  India  Golden 
Empress,  C.  B.  Whitnal,John  Lambert,  John  Doughty,  Golden  Empress, 
Major  Bonaffon  (superb),  Mrs.  R.  C,  Kingston  (excellent),  Lord  Alcester, 
Globe  d’Or,  Queen  of  England,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Empress  of  India,  C.  B.  Whitnal,  Lord  Alcester,  Robert  Petfield,  and 
C.  H.  Curtis.  Second  row  :  J.  Agate,  W.  Tunnington,  M.  P.  Martignac, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Alfred  Salter,  J.  Agate,  Alfred  Salter, 
Baron  Hirsch,  M.  P.  Martignac,  Robert  Cannell  (grand),  J.  Lambert, 
Ami  Hoste,  Noel  Pragnell,  Ami  Hoste,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Noel  Pragnell, 
Robert  Cannell,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggai,  and  Baron  Hirsch.  Front  row  : 
Robert  Petfield,  Flora  McDonald,  D.  B.  Crane  (very  fine),  Princess  of 
Teck,  Refulgens,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Empress  Eugenie,  John  Fulford, 
John  Doughty,  Empress  Eug^^nie,  Mrs.  F.  Hepper,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Violet  Tomlin,  Madame  Darrier,  and  Brookleigh  Gem. 

The  second  prize  was  a  close  run  up,  and  contained  some  notable 
flowers,  particular  mention  being  made  of  the  magnificent  blooms  of 
C.  H.  Curtis  ;  and  here  another  Leatherhead  grower,  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq  ,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  scored. 
Other  splendid  blooms  in  this  stand  were  J.  Agate,  W.  Tunnington, 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  John  Lambert,  Madame  Darier,  Lucy  Kendall, 
Baron  Hirsch,  and  C.  B,  Whitnal.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  with  a  highly  creditable  stand,  Robert  Petfield,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Globe  d’Or,  M.  P.  Martignac.  and  Baron  Hirsch  being  the  pick  of  the 
collection  ;  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  being  an  excellent  fourth. 

In  consideration  of  Mr.  Mease’s  wonderful  success  as  a  grower  and 
exhibitor  we  take  pleasure  in  again  giving  his  photo  (fig.  80)  in  our 
pages.  That  he  thoroughly  deserves  this  mark  of  recognition  everyone 
will  agree.  We  were  informed  that  Mr.  Mease  was  the  oldest  exhibitor 
in  the  show. 

Special  Jubilee  Prizes. 

Open. — Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  for  six 
blooms  of  the  white  Japanese  Mrs.  Charles  Blick.  Mr.  T.  H.  Lodge, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Meret,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  won  with  magnificent 
flowers.  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes, 
was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  G,  Foster,  Havant,  third. 

Open. — In  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Ipswich,  for  three  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor,  Mr.  Messenger,  gardener  to 
C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  won  with  grand  blooms.  Mr.  R.  Basile, 
gardener  to  D.  H.  Evans,  Eiq.,  Shooter’s  Hill,  was  placed  second  ;  and 
Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Honblow,  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
third. 

Open. — Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  won  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey’s  prize  for 
six  blooms  of  Godfrey’s  novelties  with  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Miss  May 
Godfrey,  Vicar  of  Exmonth,  and  Pride  of  Exmouth.  No  second  prize 
was  awarded  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis  was  placed  third. 

Table  Decorations.  —  In  the  class  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  placed  first  with 
an  elegant  arrangement  of  bronze  Chrysanthemums,  tinted  foliage, 
and  Ferns.  Mrs.  W.  Green,  jun.,  Harold  Wood,  was  placed  second,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Prewett,  Bayswater,  third  in  a  keen  competition.  Mr.  Jas. 
Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  had  the  best  vase  containing 
six  Japanese  blooms,  which  were  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Highgate,  N.,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Walton-on-Thames,  third.  The 
competition  here  also  being  very  keen. 

Amatexirs. — Mr.  W.  Salmon,  West  Norwood,  had  the  best  basket  of 
berries  and  autumn  foliage.  Mr.  T.  W.  Preston,  Camberwell,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  third  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  several  of 
the  baskets  was  much  too  stiff.  Mr.  L,  Dunnall,  gardener  to 
P.  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  won  the  gold  medal  with  twelve  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  vase.  The  blooms  were  fine,  and  of  the 
variety  Madame  Hoste.  Mr.  Mease  was  second  with  Phoebus  in  superb 
form. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Heasman,  gardener  to  Mrs;  Oxley,  Turners  Hill,  won  the 
first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms.  The  flowers  were  good  throughout,  and  comprised 
Lord  Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales,  Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Empress  of  India,  Nil  Desperandum,  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  Madame  Darier,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Lord 


Alcester.  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  Diddington- 
-Hall,  Huntingdon,  was  a  fair  second  ;  and  Mr.  Jno,  Gayner,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Anderson,  Farnham,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Justice  was  first  with  twelve  Japanese  Anemone  blooms, 
showing  Queen  Elizabeth,  Madame  Lawton,  Dame  Blanche,  Ruche 
Lyonaise,  John  Bunyan,  Enterprise,  Caledonia.  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Robin  Adair,  W.  W.  Astor,  and  Nelson.  Mr.  C.  Light, 
gardener  to  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  Ipswich,  was  a  fair  second  ;  and  Mr, 
W.  Skeggs,  gardener  to  A.  Mosley,  Esq.,  Barnet,  third. 

Amateurs. — The  Williams’  Memorial  silver  medal  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Amies,  Ashford,  with  Mrs.  R.  0.  Kingston, 
J.  Doughty,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lucy  Kendal,  Mrs.  Coleman.  D.  B, 
Crane,  J.  Agate,  Miss  Haggas,  Mrs.  Heal,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Robt.  Petfield, 
and  Mr.  Bunn.  The  second  prize  bronze  medal  went  to  Mr.  Edward 
Jones,  Bedford. 

Open. — The  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  (prizes- 
offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham)  was  remarkably  keen.  Mr.  Chas. 
Penford,  prdener  to  Sir  F.  Fitz william,*  Havant,  was,  after  careful 
consideration,  placed  first  with  splendid  blooms  of— Back  row  :  Miss 
E.  Addison,  Primrose  League,  William  Seward,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith, 
Van  den  Heede,  M.  Gruyer,  Edith  Tabor,  Chas.  Davis.  Middle  row  ; 
Madame  Carnot,  E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Cheaon  de  Lech6,  Sunflower,  Etoiie 
de  Lyon,  W.  H.  Lees,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth.  Eva  Knowles.  Front  row : 
Eda  Prass,  Reine  de  I’Angleterre,  Vi  viand  Morel,  Phoebus,  John  Shrimpton, 
Mons,  Ad.  Chatin,  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  and  Jules  Chigtien.  Mr.  W. 
Messenger  was  a  good  second,  the  stand  containing  fine  blooms  of  Etoiie 
de  Lyon,  Phoebus,  Edith  Tabor,  Chas.  Davis,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  Lady 
Brooke,  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  and  others.  The  third  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Russell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Reading :  and 
the  fourth  by  Mr.  G.  W.| 

Drake.  There  were  thirty- 
five  entries  in  the  class. 

Amateurs.  —  Mr.  Jas. 

Stredwick,  St.  Leonards, 
won  Mr.  Sam  Deard’s  prize 
for  twelve  Japanese,  show¬ 
ing  Phoebus,  Mrs.  C.  Har¬ 
man  Payne,  Mr.  A.  H. 

Neve,  C.  Davis,  Van 
den  Heede,  Silver  King, 

Mutual  Friend,  Col.  W.  B. 

Smith,  Rose  Wynne, 

Vi  viand  Morel,  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth,  and  Mons. 

A.  D.  Molin.  Mr.  M,  Sils- 
bury,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  a  good  second  ; 
and  Mr,  A.  Stammers, 

Malden,  third. 

Amateurs.  —  Mr.  A. 

Pooley,  Ealing,  offered  a 
silver  cup  for  six  hairy 
Japanese,  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown, 

Isle  of  Wight,  with  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  D.  Ward,  Louis  Boehmer,  and  Hairy  Wonder.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr,  Jas.  Stredwick  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
Gosport. 

Vegetables. 

The  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  very  numerous,  and  as  a  whole  of 
fine  quality.  Some  sections  were  not  very  strongly  represented,  while 
others  were  decidedly  over  the  average. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  was  first  in  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.’s  class  for  ten  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  with  Standard 
Bearer  Celery,  Perfection  Carrots,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  and  Holborn  Model 
Leeks  were  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq., 
Langley  House,  Abbot’s  Langley,  was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
gardener  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Esher,  third. 

For  nine  specimens  of  Carter’s  Record  Onion  Mr.  J.  Bowerman  was 
placed  first  with  fine  bulbs,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Pope,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  R.  Nairs,  Shobrooke  Park,  Crediton. 

In  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  class  for  a  collection  Mr.  J,  Bowerman  was 
first  with  a  grand  exhibit ;  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkins,  Inwood  House,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Waite  third. 

There  were  thirteen  entries  in  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son’s  class,  Mr. 
J.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  being  first;  Mr. 
E,  Beckett  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Waite  third, 

Mr.  J.  Bowerman  was  first  for  Leeks  with  six  fine  specimens,  Mr. 
David  Pitt  second,  and  Mr.  L.  Collins  third.  There  were  seventy-eight 
entries  for  this  class. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  class  for  Potatoes  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
gardener  to  Hon.  E.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  Farnborough,  was  first.  His  best 
dishes  were  Reading  Ruby,  Abundance,  Perfection,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
a  very  fine  lot.  Mr.  W.  Pope  was  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Dowdeswell,  Wood- 
stock  Park,  Sittingbourne,  third. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  superb  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  comprising  collections  of  Potatoes.  The  firm 
have  made  the  Potato  a  special  feature,  the  result  being  that  they  have 
all  the  best  known  varieties.  Conspicuous  in  the  exhibit  were  fine 
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tubers  of  Early  Regent,  Reading  Russett,  Ringleader,  Magnum  Bonam, 
Supreme,  Floarball,  Satisfaction,  Windsor  Castle,  Matchless,  Reading 
Ruby,  Reliance,  Harbinger,  and  Sutton’s  Seedling.  Much  attraction 
'was  centred  in  the  table. 

Another  exhibit  of  much  beauty  was  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  which  comprised  a  fine  collection  of  single  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Cannas  in  variety,  and  a  superb  bank  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms.  The  latter  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  included  such  varieties 
as  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Wm.  Sewaid,  Kentish  White, 
Australian  Gold,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Mutual  Friend,  Chas,  Davis, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  sent  a  good  collection  of  cut  blooms,  in 
which  both  the  Japanese  and  incurved  sections  were  well  represented. 
Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  blooms  of  early  and  late  varieties 
■of  Chrysantbemumsi  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  had  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pesrs,  the  fruit  being  large  and  of  rich  quality.  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  also  showed  fruit ;  and  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  came  a  good  collection  of  vegetables,  in  which  some  splendid 
Onions  figured  conspicuously.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
were  well  represented  by  a  large  exhibit  of  fruit,  composed  chiefly  of 
Apples.  Among  others  of  high  merit  were  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Golden 
Noble,  Betty  Geeson,  Blenheim  Orange,  Bismarck,  and  Scarlet  Pearmain. 
Fruit  of  high  quality  was  staged  by  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons, 
Hounslow.  Amongst  other  Apples  Duchess’s  Favourite,  Golden  Noble, 
•Blenheim  Orange,  Alfriston,  King  Pippin,  Wellington,  Hoary  Morning, 
and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  were  exceptionally  fine.  One  large  table  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  who  staged  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  comprising  Giant  Gourds  and  Cabbages,  Potatoes, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  others  of  high  quality. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  an  interesting  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  plants  being  sturdy  in  habit  and  the  blooms  large 
and  substantial.  Amongst  others  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  were 
noticed  Viviand  Morel.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Madame  Carnot,  Chas.  Davis, 
International,  Boole  d’Or,  Mons.  Geo.  Biron,  Vicar  of  Exmouth,  Mons. 
■Chenon  de  Lech6,  and  others.  Fruit  of  good  quality  came  from  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood.  Apples  and  Pears  were 
well  represented,  numerous  dishes  of  each  being  staged. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  set  up  a  grand  exhibit  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  much  taste  was  displayed.  Vases 
of  large  blooms  and  tinted  foliage  formed  a  pleasing  background  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Crotons  and  Ferns,  while  along  the  front  were  stands  of 
superb  examples  in  great  variety.  A  somewhat  similar  exhibit  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which  comprised 
most  of  the  now  popular  varieties.  The  bloom  were  of  superb  quality 
and  much  admired.  The  exhibitor  also  sent  the  charming  and  useful 
Godfrey  Calla. 

Messrs.  B  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were  represented  by 
a  table  of  Heaths  and  a  group  of  flower  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  k  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  Carnations  and  fruit  along  the  front.  The  quality 
throughout  was  of  the  best,  and  the  exhibit  a  most  effective  one.  Messrs. 
Chas.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  had  a  table  of  Apples  and  Pearson 
which  fine  frui*^s  of  the  best  varieties  were  represented.  Messrs.  D.  k  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  had  an  exhibit  of  Grapes  and  tinted  Vine 
leaves.  Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  a  small  but  superb 
collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  interspersed  with  Adiantums. 
Messrs.  Sankey  k  Son,  Bulwell,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  their  famous 
artistic  and  other  pottery.  Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  had  a 
large  and  diversified  exhibit  of  horticultural  sundries. 

The  Banquet. 

In  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  about  eighty  gentlemen  assembled 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  show, 
and  took  part  in  the  elegant  banquet  that  was  provided  in  the  White¬ 
hall  Room.  The  President  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
(Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  F.  A.  Bevan,  G.  Cox  Bompas, 
Leonard  Sutton,  C.  Harman  Payne,  Esqrs.,  and  other  gentlemen.  The 
tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with  Chrysanthemums  by  Miss  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury,  the  handsome  flowers  being  supplied  by  Messrs,  N.  Davis 
and  H.  J.  Jones. 

After  the  customary  loyal  toasts,  the  President  met  with  a  hearty 
reception  on  rising  to  propose  “  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.” 
He  said  the  Stoke  Newington  Society  was  established  in  1846,  and  held 
its  first  exhibition  the  same  year,  the  year  also  when  Mr.  Fortune  sent 
the  first  Pompons  from  China.  The  shows  were  continued  at  Stoke 
Newington  for  thirty  years,  but  in  1874  the  Society  became  known  as 
the  Borough  of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  Society,  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Holmes  became  the  efficient  Secretary  in  1878.  Increasing 
in  influence  and  prosperity  the  Society  assumed  its  title  of  National  in 
1883,  and  at  the  present  time  consisted  of  870  members  and  138  affiliated 
societies.  After  adverting  to  the  far  reaching  influence  of  the  Society 
the  President  concluded  by  saying  the  present  year  was  particularly 
interesting  to  them  ;  they  met  together  in  honour  of  a  momentous  event, 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Society,  and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  them 
and  to  the  Chrysanthemum  if  they  had  not  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
a  grand  exhibition,  and  with  feelings  that  found  expression  in  popular 
exultation.  The  President  was  loudly  cheered  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
eloquent  address. 

Q  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  in  proposing  the  affiliated  societies,  settled  the 
matter  of  the  continuity  of  the  National  Society,  and  its  claim  to  the 


long  career  over  which  they  were  rejoicing,  by  observing  that  when  a 
lady  changed  her  name  even  more  than  once,  she  did  not  change  her 
identity,  but  remained  the  same  lady  still.  This  was  the  “hit”  of  the 
evening,  and  evoked  a  burst  of  hilarity  and  responsive  cheers.  Mr.  T. 
Bevan,  Highgate,  replied  to  the  toast  in  an  admirable  speech. 

The  “  Donors  of  Special  Prizes,”  proposed  in  appropriate  terms  by 
Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  was  responded  to  with  great  effect  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bevan,  who  spoke  of  the  international  character  of  the  Society, 
instancing  the  American  medal ;  he  also  in  forcible  terms,  loudly 
cheered,  referred  to  the  incongruous  associations  under  which  they  were 
compelled  to  hold  their  exhibitions,  and  he  should  rejoice  to  see  a  change, 
and  hoped  it  might  eventually  be  accomplished. 

The  “  President  ”  was  proposed  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  met 
with  a  warm  reception.  He  claimed  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  done  something  in  the  interests  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  for 
it  sent  out  Mr.  Fortune,  who  not  only  introduced  the  first  Pompon  in 
1846  but  was  the  means  of  establishing  Tea  plantations  in  India.  Mr. 
Fortune  also  introduced  the  first  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  1861. 
Sir  Trevor,  referring  to  Mr.  Bevan’s  speech,  alluded  to  the  great  want  of 
a  metropolitan  building  for  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  said  that 
Baron  Schrdler’s  effort  a  few  years  ago  was  approaching  success,  when 
financial  disturbances  in  the  City  led  to  the  collapse  of  his  worthy 
endeavour.  But  he  (Sir  Trevor)  was  not  without  hope,  when  he 
remembered  the  riches  of  England,  that  their  desire  would  yet  be 
realised.  A  great  triumph  at  the  Jubilee  by  Mr.  Tate  reminded  them 
of  a  name  associated  with  public  munificence.  In  horticulture  our 
Empire  was  ahead  of  all  the  world,  but  other  nations  were  follow¬ 
ing  on  our  heels,  and  we  must  strive  to  maintain  our  supremacy. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  doing  good  work  in  that 
direction,  and  should  have  a  fitting  building  for  its  shows.  The 
Chrysanthemum  was  not  alone  the  flower  of  the  rich  ;  it  was  essenti¬ 
ally  the  flower  of  the  poor,  as  it  could  be  grown  without  costly 
structures,  and  the  great  Society  which  had  done  so  much  in  popu¬ 
larising  it  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a  President  as, Sir  Edwin 
Saunders. 

Other  speeches  followed,  Mr.  Bompas  citing  a  trite  remark  of  his 
gardener,  who  when  asked  how  he  managed  to  succeed  so  well  at  the 
early  Stoke  Newington  shows,  remarked,  “By  attention  ;  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  every  day’s  inattentiveness  was  in  each  case  one  point  lost 
out  of  365,  and  he  tried  not  to  lose  any  of  the  days  or  points  by  inatten¬ 
tion.”  The  proceedings  were  of  an  enjoyable  nature  throughout. 

TORQUAY. — October  28th. 

The  District  Gardeners’  Association  now  controls  the  management 
of  the  Torquay  spring  and  autumn  shows,  and  they  held  their  second 
Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  on  Wednesday,  October  28th.  The 
advance  made  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  there  were  three  times 
the  number  of  entries  this  year  than  there  were  in  1895.  The  best  of 
the  numerous  groups  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Satterly,  gardener  to 
Dr.  W.  Ford  Edgelow.  The  blooms  in  the  collection  were  superb,  and 
borne  by  plants  of  sturdy  healthy  growth.  Other  excellent  groups  in 
the  chief  class  were  shown  by  Mr.  Casely  (G.  H.  Croydon,  Esq.),  and 
Mr.  Folland  (Thornhill  Tucker,  Esq.),  the  latter  plants  being  extremely 
dwarf  and  well  grown.  In  the  smaller  groups  Mr.  Hill  (Rev.  H.  Ruther¬ 
ford)  took  the  first  prize;  Messrs.  Ferris  (W.  S.  Kimber,  Esq  ),  Pulley- 
blank  (R.  S.  Lloyd,  Esq.),  and  Mr.  J.  French  (Lady  McGregor)  following 
him  very  closely.  The  groups  were  in  the  form  of  semicircles  arranged 
against  the  walls. 

In  the  cut-bloom  classes  Mr.  J.  Stiles  (Miss  Fripp),  Mr.  Lloyd 
(V.  Stuckey,  Esq,),  and  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson  (Rev.  Talbot  Greaves)  secured 
chief  honours.  A  new  feature  was  a  class  for  thirty-six  -Tapanese,  to  be 
cut  with  stems  not  less  than  9  inches,  and  shown  in  vases.  This  class 
secured  three  entries,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson  being  first  with  some  well- 
arranged  blooms. 

The  most  prominent  varieties  in  the  competing  classes  were  Graphic, 
a  massive  flower  ;  Australie,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Duke  of  York  type, 
only  much  larger  and  less  coarse  ;  Mutual  Friend,  which  by  the  way 
aeems  much  newer  than  it  would  appear  to  be  according  to  the  N.O.S. 
revised  list,  where  it  is  dated  1893  :  Madame  Carnot,  the  champion 
white  of  last  year  ;  and  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  a  peculiarly  coloured  dark 
violet  variety,  of  immense  size,  and  extremely  broad  petal. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smale  was  represented  by  a  grand  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  arranged  across  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  a  backing  of  tall  Kentias 
and  other  Palms.  The  varieties  included  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  Madame 
M.  A.  de  Calbert  (a  splendid  white).  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Richard 
Jones  (another  white  of  striking  appearance),  Phoebus  (one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  many  yellows),  Australie  (a  massive  pink),  and  many  other 
new  sorts,  the  whole  bank  attracting  much  attention  throughout  the 
day.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co,  (Ltd.)  showed  an  attractive 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  aud  miscellaneous  plants,  whilst  opposite 
them  the  South  Devon  Fruit  Farm,  with  which  the  firm  is  amalgamated, 
made  a  graud  display  of  fruit  grown  at  Cockington,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Pender.  Messrs.  Jarman  k  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Chard,  also 
made  a  fine  show  of  fruit.  Potatoes,  and  Onions  ;  wbilst  Mr.  J.  House,  of 
Bristol,  showed  some  well-flowered  plants  of  the  new  Violet  “California.” 
Mr.  W.  Allward,  of  Torquay,  showed  an  attractive  collection  of  Ferns 
and  miscellaneous  plants ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Pearse,  of  Torquay,  had  a 
tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  is  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  W,  Wells  of  the  Earls  wood  Nurseries  showed  a  box  of  fine 
blooms ;  and  Messrs.  R,  Veitch  k  Son  of  Exeter  displayed  some  fifty 
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'  dishes  of  Apples,  &c.,  backed  by  Orchids,  Carnations,  Gannas,  &c.,  and 
also  a  nwmber  of  interesting  rock  plants.  Mr.  W.  Dolling  of  Newton 
Abbot  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Barnes  of  Exeter  acted  as  Jsdges.  The  exhibition 
was  ready  for  the  public  at  noon,  but  the  formal  opening  took  place 
later,  when  the  Dowager  Lady  Haldon  performed  that  ceremony.  The 
show  was  a  great  financial  success,  as  was  also  the  limelight  lecture  in 
the  evening,  which  drew  an  Immense  crowd. 

STKYNING.— OCTOBEK  28th  and  29th. 

This  is  a  rising  society,  and  under  capital  management.  Although 
only  the  fifth  exhibition,  there  is  a  rise  of  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-six 
classes,  a  fact  which  will  speak  for  itself. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  the  first  prize,  and  also  the  silver  medal  of 
N,C.S.  was  secured  by  Mr.  0.  Knowles,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
C.  W.  A.  Napier,  Wiston,  for  a  prettily  arranged  lot.  Mr.  G.  Hart, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Head,  Shoreham,  won  for  three  plants,  and  also  for  a 
single  specimen.  The  N.C.  S.  medal  and  first  with  twenty-four  cut  blooms 
(Japanese)  also  went  to  Mr.  Hart,  as  did  that  for  twelve  incurved 
varieties;  these  were  all  very  good  and  clean.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silver- 
-  hill,  Hastings,  was  the  winner  for  twelve  Japanese ;  and  Mr.  R.  Botting, 
Henfield,  in  a  class  for  six  varieties. 

The  local  challenge  cup  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties  was  finally  secured  by  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Jarvis  Villa, 
Gteyning ;  the  N.C.S.  silver  medal  also  goes  with  this,  and  Mr.  Slaughter 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  immense  success  obtained  with  both 
the  summer  and  autumn  queena  of  fiowers,  more  especially  from  so 
«mall  accommodation. 

There  was  strong  competition  in  other  classes,  but  none  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  numerous  special  classes  for  ladies.  Miss  K. 
White  won  the  silver-mounted  umbrella  for  a  well  arranged  basket ; 
Mrs.  A.  White  first  for  a  shower  bouquet ;  Mrs.  A.  Slaughter  for  a  vase ; 
and  Miss  K.  White  for  an  epergne.  Mr.  A.  Goatcher  secured  the  first 
prize,  offered  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  best  kept  cottage  or  allotment 
garden.  The  cottagers’  exhibits  throughout  were  excellent,  and  the 
whole  meeting  a  decided  success,  but  the  extreme  pressure  on  our  space 
will  not  permit  of  a  fuller  report. 

EXMOUTH.— OCTOBEK  30th. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  took  place  on  the  80th,  and  was  much 
4he  finest  the  Society  has  yet  held.  The  Exmouth  show  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  prettiest  arranged  and  largest  in  the  county  as  far  as 
•Chrysanthemums  are  concerned.  No  less  than  nine  groups  were  shown, 
mearly  the  whole  in  a  creditable  manner,  besides  which  there  were  a 
flarge  number  of  plants  in  the  sixes  and  pairs.  The  first  prize  in  the 
principal  class  was  won  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Simms,  and  the  quality  and 
arrangement  left  little  to  be  desired.  Second,  Mrs.  Goldney,  and  third  Gen. 
Bocke,  there  being  very  few  points  between  these  two  groups.  In  the 
groups  arranged  for  effect  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Dr.  Hodgson  ; 
second,  Colonel  Birch ;  third.  Sir  Charles  Pearson,  Semicircles.  — 
First,  Mrs.  Gresswell.  Second,  Sir  J.  B.  Phean.  Third,  Mrs.  Stewart. 

Cut  blooms  were  of  excellent  character.  Seven  competitors  staged 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese.  Here  the  awards  did  not  meet  with 
universal  approval.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Vincent  Stuckey, 
Esq.,  Langport.  Second,  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  the  blooms  of 
which  were  larger  and  of  more  even  character,  and  considered  by  many 
to  be  ahead  of  the  first  prize  lot.  Third  and  fourth  prizes  fell  to  Mrs. 
Drake,  Cardiff,  and  Miss  Fripps,  Teignmouth.  For  twelve  Japs,  first, 
R.  A.  Browning,  Esq.,  Cardiff.  Second,  Mrs.  Kavanagh.  Third,  Mr. 
Dross,  Sid  mouth.  Incurved. — First,  H.  Hammond  Spencer.  Second,  Miss 
Fripp.  Third,  V.  Stuckey,  Eeq.  In  the  local  classes  the  principal  prize 
for  twelve  Japs  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Lloyd,  a  stand  of  blooms  which 
would  have  done  well  in  the  open  class.  Vases  of  blooms  are  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  at  this  show,  being  put  up  in  twelve  blooms,  and  also  sixes 
and  threes  in  distinct  colours.  The  principal  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cross,  Miss  Hunter  Little,  Colonel  Lloyd,  Mr.  H.  H.  Spencer,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Simms,  and  Miss  James. 

There  were  over  forty  classes  for  fruit,  most  of  which  were  filled. 
Among  the  prizewinners  were  Major  Obbard,  Miss  Pinckney,  Rev. 
H.  Clerk,  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  Jos.  Pink,  Esq,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Matthew,  and  R.  Ley,  Esq.  In  the  Grape  classes  the  first  prize  for 
Alicantes  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Matthew,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
three  better  finished  and  more  even  berried  bunches  were  ever  staged 
in  the  county  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  found  they 
were  grown  without  a  particle  of  artificial  heat. 

Among  honorary  exhibitors  were  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  who,  from 
the  famous  Bicton  Gardens,  sent  a  splendid  assortment  of  fruit,  as  well 
as  a  good  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  House,  of 
Bristol,  exhibited  blooms  and  plants  in  pots  of  the  Californian  Violet. 
Messrs.  Bennetts  had  a  pretty  arranged  stand  of  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.,  in 
fancy  pots.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  occupied  the  end  at  the  head  cf  the 
hall  with  a  large  display,  occupying  about  300  square  feet  of  space, 
consisting  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  prettily  arranged 
with  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  Asparagus,  &c.,  backed  up  with  Palms.  Several 
stands  of  cut  blooms  were  included  in  the  display,  the  most  telling 
varieties  being  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Vicar  of  Exmouth,  Australian  Gold, 
Belle  Mauve,  Mutual  Friend,  Exmouth  Yellow,  aid  Arona. 

BATTERSEA. — October  30th  and  31st. 

Nowhere  is  the  Chrysanthemum  more  popular  than  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  exhibits  staged  by  amateur  growers  at  suburban  shows  are 


generally  of  meritorious  character.  The  flourishing  Amateur  Society  of 
Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  the 
above  dates  in  the  Battersea  Town  Hall,  and  it  was  of  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  character.  Groups  of  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  well 
represented,  and  among  the  latter  were  noticed  specimens  that  would 
have  done  themselves  credit  at  any  of  the  most  important  shows. 
The  arrangements  throughout  were  good,  and  testified  to  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Langrish,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the 
Committee. 

The  show  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  open  to  gardeners  and 
the  other  to  amateurs  only.  In  the  former  the  principal  class  was  for  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including  Chrysanthemums,  and  three 
competitors  appeared.  Out  of  these  Mr.  J.  Portbury,  Putney,  was 
placed  first  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  flower  and  foliage  plants. 
Mr,  Chas.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Major  Bosworth,  Rf'cbarapton,  came 
second,  the  group  being  slightly  overcrowded  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Povey, 
gardener  to  Q.  Maine,  Esq.,  Larkhall  Lane,  third.  In  the  class  for 
eighteen  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  W.  J.  Wright,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Tuffnell, 
Esq.,  Wimbledon,  was  first  with  a  fine  stand,  comprising  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Duke  of  York,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs. 
C.  Harman  Payne,  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel,  Chas.  Davies,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  William  Tricker,  and  other  good  blooms.  The  second  award  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Portbury,  whose  stand  also  contained  several  creditable 
examples,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Bentley  was  the  winner  of  the  third  prize.  In 
the  twelve-bloom  class  the  competition  was  very  keen,  Mr;  W.  J.  Wright 
claiming  premier  honours  with  Madame  M.  Ricoud,  Chas.  Davis, 
Madame  Capitant,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Com¬ 
mandant  Blusset,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  and  Sunflower. 
This  exhibit  was  highly  creditable.  Mr.  J.  Portbury  was  a  good  second, 
showing  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  and  Sunflower  in  good  form  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Wimbledon,  took  the  third  award.  Mr.  W”.  J.  Wright  had  the 
best  six,  showing  Good  Gracious,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  Viviand  Morel, 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  Tricker,  and  Madame  Ricoud.  Mr.  H.  Kloss, 
Wandsworth,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown  third.  Mr.  W,  J.  Wright 
had  the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith. 
For  six  incurved  flowers  Mr.  W.  J.  Wright  was  first  with  a  good  even 
exhibit  ;  Mr.  J.  Portbury  was  a  very  close  second,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Bentley  third. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  twelve  Japanese 
was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Kloss,  whose  stand  contained  good  blooms  of 
Viviand  Morel,  G.  W.  Childs,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
and  others.  Mr,  W.  G.  Bond  was  a  moderate  second.  Mr.  H.  Kloss 
was  to  the  front  in  another  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  showing  fine 
flowers,  and  Mr,  W.  G.  Bond  was  second.  For  the  best  six  blooms 
grown  with  the  aid  of  One  and  All  manure  Mr.  H.  Kloss  was  again 
to  the  front  with  a  good  stand.  Mr.  J.  Green  took  the  second  award, 
and  Mr.  J,  0.  Langrish  the  third.  Mr.  W.  H.  Riddle  had  the  best  six 
in  another  class,  his  best  flowers  being  Chas,  Davis  and  Mutual  Friend. 
Mr.  H.  Kloss  followed  a  fair  second,  and  the  third  prize  was  given 
to  Mr.  J.  O.  Langrish.  For  the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr. 
H.  Kloss  was  first  with  Sunflower,  and  Mr.  J.  Green  second  with  Charles 
Davis.  Mr,  H.  Kloss  had  the  best  six  white  Japanese,  also  winning  with 
six  hirsute  varieties,  and  with  half  a  dozen  incurved  Japs.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bond  was  to  the  front  with  six  incurved  blooms,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Kloss  and  J.  Daniel,  In  another  class  for  six  incurved  Mr.  J.  Green 
was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  H,  White  second. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  six  bunches  of  Pompons  went  to  Mr. 
C.  Aubery  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Berridge  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  third.  Mr. 
H.  Kloss  was  first  with  six  Japanese,  shown  with  long  stems ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Riddle  second,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Bolton  third. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  decorative  exhibits,  which 
were  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Bolton  was  placed  first  with  a  vase  of  flowers, 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  Kloss  second,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Riddle  third.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Bond  had  the  most  effective  basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  H. 
Kloss  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Youl  third.  Mr.  Kloss  was  first  with  an 
epergne  of  blooms. 

Three  exhibitors  appeared  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  occupying  a  space  of  30  superficial  feet,  the  silver  cup  being  the 
premier  award.  That  honour  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Hemstead,  who  showed 
well-grown  plants,  carrying  large  blooms,  but  the  arrangement  was 
somewhat  stiff,  Mr.  A.  Hart  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  the  plants 
not  being  of  such  high  quality  as  the  former  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Daniel  took  the 
third  place.  In  addition  to  the  above,  prizes  were  offered  for  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  for  which  there  was  a  fairly  good  competition. 
Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  also  represented,  and  helped  considerably 
towards  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.  The  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment  throughout  the  hall  was  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  we  congratulate 
the  executive  on  the  excellent  show,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  that 
has  yet  been  held. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— November  3rd  and  4th. 

The  annual  show  took  place  on  the  above  dates  at  the  Skating  Rink, 
and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  very  good  one,  especially  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes.  The  amateurs  brought  exhibits  in  fair  numbers,  which  largely 
helped  to  fill  the  show.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  competition  in  some  classes  was  very  keen.  The  arrangements 
were  most  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Faidge.  Below  is  a  list  of  the 
prizewinners  in  the  principal  classes. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Nobbs,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Osborne,  was  a  good  first.  The  blooms  were  Viviand 
Morel,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  C.  Davis,  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
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InternatioDg),  Mri,  H.  T.  Drewitt,  Jules  ChiStien,  Rose  Wynne,  Edith 
Tabor,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Sunflower,  Madame  O,  Mirbeau, 
Miss  M.  Blenkiron,  Pr^fet  Robert,  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste,  and  H.  L.  Sunder- 
brnck.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Inglsfield,  gardener  to  Sir 
J.  W.  Kelk,  Bart.,  Tedworth  House,  Marlborough  ;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  C.  Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwyeram,  Leigh  Park,  Havant. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Penford  was 
placed  first  with  an  even  stand  of  Major  Bonaflon,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden 
Empress,  R.  C.  Kingston,  R.  Petfield,  J.  Lambert,  and  others.  Mr. 
Inglefield  was  second,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Woodfine,  gardener  to 
Major  Boyd,  Emsworth  House.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not 
more  than  two  of  any  one  variety,  nine  stands  competed,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  C.  Penford.  Mr.  G.  Nobbs  was  a  splendid  second,  staging 
all  Japanese  ;  and  W.  G.  Roy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  O.C.,  Byrams,  Marchwood, 
third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Nobbs  was  an  easy  first,  staging 
blooms  of  International,  Viviand  Morel,  Edith  Tabor,  and  T.  Wilkins  as 
his  best ;  Mr.  Inglefield  being  second,  and  Mr.  Woodfice  third.  For 
twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Woodfine  was  placed  first  with  good 
blooms  of  J.  Agate,  R.  Petfield,  Lord  Wolesley,  and  C.  Curtis  as  bis 
best ;  Mr.  Inglefield  second.  For  a  single  bloom  of  Japanese  Mr.  W. 
Goss  showed  a  magnificent  flower  of  Viviand  Morel,  which  gained  him 
first  prize  ;  Mr.  G.  Nobbs  being  second  with  the  same  variety. 

The  class  for  twelve  blooms,  any  variety,  open  to  those  who  have 
never  taken  a  first  prize,  was  well  won  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees  (amateur). 
Cedar  Road,  Southampton,  Mr.  Lees  also  secured  first  prizes  in  all 
the  amateurs’  classes. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.. Mosey,  gardener  to  J.  C,  B.  D’Elstree,  Esq., 
Millbrook  House,  with  a  dwarf  and  well  arranged  group.  Second,  Mr. 
G.  Amys,  gardener  to  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Yorke,  Hamble  Cliff.  Specimen 
plants  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Holloway,  gardener  to  A.  Brown,  Esq., 
Hill  Farm  Dairy. 

Fruit  was  excellent,  especially  in  the  Grape  classes  ;  Mr.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Sir  S.  Montague,  Bart.,  M.P,,  Swathling,  taking  first  prizes 
in  the  black  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W..  Fleming,  Esq., 
Chilworth  Manor,  showing  the  best  white.  Apples  and  Pears  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Vegetables  were  of  good  quality  throughout,  and  Mr.  Ingle¬ 
field  was  the  principal  prizewinner. 

Miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  not  for  competition  were  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  the  Belmont  Nurseries,  St.  Deny’s,  Portswood, 
and  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley.  Messrs,  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  the  Royal 
Narseries,  Maidstone,  staged  a  grand  collection  of  Apples  not  for 
competition  which  was  greatly  admired. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  27th. 

Scientific  Committee;  —  Present ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
chair)  ;  Mr  Douglas,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Bonavia,  Ch.  E.  Shea,  Esq., 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Neio  CarrMtion  Disease — Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  specimens  of  Carna¬ 
tion  plants  badly  attacked  by  a  species  of  bacterium,  giving  a  silvery 
appearance  to  the  leaves.  It  had  previously  proved  to  be  very  destructive 
in  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  now  be  so  here.  If  the  leaves 
are  cut  away  when  first  attacked  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  but  the 
only  remedy  if  it  be  more  severe  is  to  burn  the  plants.  The  fungus 
attacks  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  then  spreads  both  ways. 

Chrysanthevium  Malformed  — Mr.  Jenkins  of  Hampton  sent  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Madame  Desgranges,  in  which  the  white  ray  florets  were  almost 
entirely  suppressed.  The  flowers  sent  were  borne  by  one  plant  only, 
which  was  growing  in  the  same  pot  with  another  of  the  same  name,  but 
while  all  the  flowers  on  the  one  plant  were  malformed,  all  on  the  other 
were  very  good.  No  disease  being  apparent,  it  appeared  that  the  latter 
plant  had  withdrawn  the  nourishment  from  the  soil  at  the  expense  of 
the  former,  which  was  consequently  starved. 

Primida  obconioa  Cross,— Di.  Masters  exhibited  a  truss  and  leaf  of 
a  plant  raised  by  himself,  by  crossing  P.  obconica  with  P.  sinensis  (wild 
form).  The  offspring,  beyond  a  slight  decrease  in  hairiness,  &c.,  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  female  parent. 

Photo  of  Palm. — He  also  showed  a  photo  of  a  Palm  new  to  culti¬ 
vation,  received  from  the  late  Baron  Von  Muller,  who  wrote  as  follows  ; 
— “  In  1882  I  describsd  the  Beatrice  Palm,  then  discovered  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Fitzalan  on  Mount  Elliott  in  N.E.  Queensland  (Ptychosperma 
Beatrice).  It  is  allied  to  P.  Alexandras,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  wide 
enlargement  towards  the  base  of  the  stem  with  step-like,  processes.  It 
differs  also  in  the  much  less  hardness  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  almost  straight  to  the  summit,  besides  in  having  smaller  fruits  and 
other  minor  characteristics.” 

Melon  Fruit,  Photo. — He  also  showed  a  photo  of  a  Melon  growing 
from  the  unusual  position  of  the  “  collar,”  or  junction  between  root  and 
stem  on  the  ground. 

Fitragine. — It  was  suggested  that  this  new  material,  containing 
bacteria  for  fertilising  the  soil  where  leguminous  plants  are  grown, 
should  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 

Hypertrophy  of  Tropaeoluin. — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  a  dense 
globular  mass  of  abortive  shoots,  which  had  grown  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  injury  of  the  collar.  Such 
abnormal  outgrowths  are  not  uncommon  in  Pelargonia,  which  are  allied 
to  Tropaeolum. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN; 

Our  Noble  Craft. 

Since  a  portion  of  space  has  been  kindly  accorded  in  the  Journal  oj 
Hortioulture  for  young  gardeners  some  have  taken  advantage  of  it* 
“May  I  be  allowed  this  week  to  do  the  same  ?  I  had  not  the  luck,  it 
there  is  any,  to  be  born  or  brongb  ..,>  in  a  large  garden,  but  my  parent® 
offered  no  objection  when  I  intimated  my  desire  of  becoming  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gardener,  so  I  was  duly  apprenticed.  When  it  became  known 
to  my  friends  and  neighbours  what  occupation  I  intended  to  follow  for  a 
livelihood  great  was  their  disgust.  I  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by,  “  P 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  gone  in  for  something  better  than 
gardening,”  and  when  I  asked  what  that  could  be  they  answered,  “  Oh  t 
a  clerk,  or  something  of  the  sort,”  just  as  if  gardening  was  such  a 
degrading  and  a  clerkship  such  an  important  position  for  a  person  to 
occupy.  Why  should  we  be  considered  beneath  men  whose  employment 
enables  them  to  wear  clothes  that  are  smarter  than  ours  on  week  days  T 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  clerk  who  could  give  us  such  good  advice  and 
instruction  as  we  obtain  each  week  through  the  pages  of  “  our  Journal,”" 
and  yet  that  comes  from  gardeners.  I  notice  that  “  A  Young  Scot  ”  was 
almost  lured  to  become  a  clerk,  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  he  gave 
up  the  idea  and  became  a  member  of  our  noble  craft.  I  hope  he,  as 
well  as  some  of  our  advanced  brothers,  will  give  their  opinions  on  the- 
subject,  but  I  think  no  calling  is  more  honourable  than  ours. — - 
Only  a  Gardener. 

Bothy  Life. 

The  “  Old  Boy’s  ”  advice  has  been  something  grand,  but  I  ani 
afraid  there  are  hundreds  of  young  gardeners  who  will  scorn  the  idea  of 
carrying  it  out.  I  have  passed  through  three  bothies,  and  only  found  in. 
one  that  the  young  men  had  any  real  love  for  study  after  the  day’® 
work  was  done.  The  theatre,  billiard  table,  or  any  other  amusement 
were  more  attractive  than  trying  to  improve  the  mind. 

I  take  it  th^e  is  no  place  so  happy  as  the  bothy,  when  all  are  agree¬ 
able  and  made^  comfortable  in  a  homely  way  ;  but,  as  the  “  Old  Boy 
has  pointed  out,  this  chiefly  depends  on  the  iforeman.  He  is  the  one 
whom  we  look  to  for  example  and  advice.  Where  he  is  careless  and  not 
interested  in  those  under  him,  the  tendency  of  his  habits  is  to  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  Here  is  a  young  lad  leaving  home,  where  he  has  had 
every  help  which  it  was  possible  to  give  him  ;  he  goes  out  into  the 
world,  and  finds  himself  in  one  of  our  bothies,  with  a  staff  of  young 
men  such  as  I  have  described  above.  What  influence  has  he  to  help* 
him  in  the  right  way  ?  I  feel  that  our  head  gardeners  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  investigating  the  character  of  a  foreman,  and  see  that  he  i» 
worthy  to  have  the  charge  of  young  men  who  would  be  under  him.  If 
that  were  so  I  feel  convinced  that  our  rising  generation  of  gardener® 
would  be  superior  to  the  past,  because,  as  a  rule,  youngsters  generally 
follow  the  leader.  But  the  young  man  who  can  fight  his  way  through 
all  opposing  influences,  and  who  works  hard  with  both  hands  and  brain> 
deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  But  does  he  often  secure  it  ? 

It  is  generally  those  whose  path  has  been  strewn  with  flowers  that 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  tree  first.  A  lad  starts  in  a  small  garden,  hi® 
heart  and  mind  are  thrown  into  his  work,  his  father  gives  him  back  a  few 
pence  out  of  his  small  earnings,  and  instead  of  spending  them  in  tobacca 
he  purchases  a  few  papers  and  books,  gradually  works  and  studies  his- 
way  through,  until  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  of  gardeners  ;  but  he  ha® 
to  content  himself  in  a  single-handed  place,  or  perhaps  turn  to  a  jobbing 
gardener.  He  has  no  great  men  to  help  him  on,  so  he  must  content 
himself  where  he  is.  I  know  our  old  friend  does  not  agree  with  this,, 
but  we  find  it  so  all  the  world  over.  Please  find  a  corner  for  these  few 
thoughts  from  a  young  beginner. — J.  Wiggins,  Bassaltg. 

[Even  if  our  young  friend  were  as  correct  in  his  suppositions  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  his  duty  remains  the  same,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  those 
men  of  sterling  ability  who  by  perseverance  and  sound  judgment  over¬ 
come  the  most  difiiculties,  win,  as  a  rule,  the  most  permanent  success,] 

Words  of  Encouragement. 

“Never  contented,  always  in  want  of  something  or  other.”  Truly 
enough  such  is  the  case  with  me  on  Friday  mornings  when  the  postman 
brings  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  as  then  I  wish  that  I  had  four  half 
hours  for  breakfast  instead  of  one,  so  that  1  could  read  those  instructive 
articles  from  the  many  able  practitioners  who  are  so  willing  to  give 
us  sound  and  practical  advice.  May  they  all  live  for  many  years  to 
benefit  tbeir  fellow  men,  and  see  some  of  the  novices  rise  in  gardening 
life  chiefly  through  their  teaching. 

One  thing  which  strikes  me  particularly  in  “  An  Old  Boy’s  ”  writing 
is  that  he  treats  both  sides  of  the  question  with  equality.  He  tells  us  of 
our  good  points  as  well  as  bad,  and  many  of  our  “bosses  ”  would  help  u» 
much  if  they  would  do  the  same.  A  word  of  encouragement  costs  no- 
more  than  the  opposite,  and  may  do  more  good. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  head  gardener  say,  “  Well  done,”  or 
even  “  That  will  do  very  well,”  or  when  correcting  our  mistakes  speak  in 
a  kindly  way,  then  would  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  their  work  beat 
with  a  full  determination  to  please  the  one  who  takes  pains  to  teach.. 
Still  let  us  hope  that  our  trials  are  all  for  the  best,  and  that  some  day 
when  we  step  up  the  ladder  of  life  may  we  remember  the  words  of 
encouragement  given  through  the  Journal  of  Hortioulture,  and  may  we- 
then  as  men  give  credit  to  all  those  who  are  helping  us  in  our  noble- 
vocation — garfening.  Though  this  short  note  is  my  first  attempt  at 
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writing,  I  hope  every  young  gardener  has  derived  as  much  benefit  from 
your  paper  as  I  have. — A  Journeyman. 


Not  long  ago  a  story  was  published  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  being 
ordered  off  the  grass  in  his  own  park.  Major  Mostyn,  the  Duke’s 
steward,  states  that  it  was  he  who  ordered  boards  to  be  put  up  with  the 
words  “  Keep  off  the  grass,”  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  the  day  of 
the  excursion  to  find  the  Duke  going  round  and  removing  all  the 
boards  he  could  reach.  When  asked  his  reason  the  Duke  replied, 
“  Why,  many  of  the  old  ladies  have  corns,  and  I’m  sure  would  sooner 
walk  on  the  grass  than  on  the  footpath.”  Owing  to  the  insertion  of  the 
original  story  in  the  Journal  I  think  the  sequel  should  appear  also. — 
J.  F.  1). 

[This  and  other  young  gardeners  have  sent  creditable  and  useful 
articles  for  the  ”  Domain,”  but  they  will  keep  without  losing  value  till  a 
future  issue,  which  much  Chrysanthemum  matter  will  not.] 


FRITILLARIA  BREVICAULIS. 

This  Fritillaria  is  a  dwarf -growing  plant,  rarely  exceeding  a  height 
of  9  inches.  The  flowers,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustration 
81),  are  rather  small,  and  produced  singly  as  well  as  in  pairs. 
They  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  although  not  particularly  attractive, 
•the  species  is  well  worth  growing.  Like  other  choice  Fritillarias,  the 


FIG.  81.— FEITILLAHIA  BREVICAULIS. 


species  under  notice  requires  a  sunny  and  sheltered  position,  a  deep 
eandy  loam  suiting  it  admirably.  It  can  also  be  grown  in  pots  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  in'spring. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr,  G.  J.  Ingram,  60,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balbam,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  -Secretary ,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 

'Tne  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fond,  Chi8wlck,^W. 


O  WOKK-FoutreWEEK..  ' 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Where  practicable  planting  operations 
may  now  be  carried  out.  The  choicest  trees  should  be  planted  first, 
especially  those  intended  for  walls,  consisting  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines.  Though  leaves  are  falling  quickly,  and  wood  growth  has 
ceased,  yet  root  action  still  continues,  because  upon  the  whole  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  favourable  to  it.  The  advantages  accruing 
from  early  planting  are  based  upon  the  tendency  shown  by  trees  at  this 
season  to  form  new  root  fibres,  and  they  will  do  so  in  a  suitable  soil 
medium  which  combines  warmth  and  moisture  in  proper  proportions 
during  the  remainder  of  autumn. 

The  Soil. — Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground,  preferably  some 
time  previous  to  planting,  is  necessary.  All  soils  are  best  for  being 
deeply  dug,  though  it  is  not  essential  that  the  trees  be  planted  deeply, 
A  good  depth  of  soil  ensures  good  drainage  and  an  equable  distribution 
of  moisture  over  a  longer  period  than  shallow  prepared  ground  could  do. 
In  wet  seasons  superfluous  water  is  carried  beyond  the  immediate  reach 
of  the  roots,  providing  the  subsoil  is  favourable  to  its  passing  freely 
away.  In  dry  seasons  moisture  from  below  is  available  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Improvement  is  also  effected  by 
the  thorough  mixture  of  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil  when  that  is 
desirable,  but  it  is  not  always  so.  When  the  latter  is  poor  it  should  not 
be  brought  to  the  top,  but  broken  up,  manured,  and  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  is,  treating  the  upper  layer  the  same,  adding,  however,  little  or 
no  manure  to  it.  If  well  prepared  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  this  will  be 
ample  for  medium  and  stiff  soils  light  and  dry  ground  requiring  deeper 
stirring.  The  addition  of  good  loam  of  a  clayey  or  calcareous  character 
improves  light  soils  and  those  required  to  grow  stone  fruits,  lime  scraps, 
chalk  or  marl  also  being  good  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter.  Where  the  soil  may  not  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  planting 
at  present  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  it  would  be  best  to  defer  the  work 
until  the  surface  dries. 

Treatment  of  the  Ttootn  before  Plant  ng. — It  is  very  important  that 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  about  to  be  planted  are  not  exposed  to  the  drying 
influences  of  air  and  sun.  They  ought  to  be  kept  covered  from  the  time 
of  lifting  to  the  time  of  planting,  and  when  received  from  nurseries  laid-in 
1  in  damp  soil.  Should  they  by  mischance  become  dry  soak  them  well  in 
j  water  before  planting.  In  no  case  ought  the  planting  to  be  hurriedly 
i  performed,  nor  the  pruning  of  the  roots  neglected,  whereby  bruised  and 
I  broken  ends  are  left  instead  of  being  smoothly  cut  in  to  firm  and  healthy 
I  parts.  This  assists  largely  in  the  formation  of  fresh  fibres,  and  prevents 
i  the  origination  of  suckers,  which  in  some  trees — for  instance.  Plums — 

!  are  produced  from  injured  roots. 

Planting.— The  excavations  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  must  not 
be  deep,  but  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  width,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  laid 
out  in  them  to  their  full  extent  without  twisting  or  coiling.  The  proper 
depth  for  the  trees  may  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  eartn  marks  on  the 
!  stems,  which  should  not  be  buried  lower  than  before.  In  planting 
arrange  the  roots  horizontally,  spreading  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
layers,  which  secure  in  position  by  light  coverings  of  prepared  compost, 
carefully  sprinkled  over  them  outwards  from  the  stem,  so  as  not  to 
displace  or  alter  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  Continue  this  until  all  are 
finally  disposed  of,  the  upper  layer  of  roots  being  not  more  than  3  or 
4  inches  below  the  surface.  Planted  thus  the  trees  have  every  chance  of 
doing  well  and  starting  into  growth  freely.  The  soil  used  for  sprinkling 
over  the  roots  in  the  first  instance  may  be  of  a  light  fibrous  character, 
mixed  with  a  little  burnt  refuse. 

Staking. — Stake  the  trees  securely  immediately  after  planting,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  damage  by  wind.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
insert  the  supports  previous  to  planting,  which  will  obviate  injury  to 
the  roots  afterwards.  Standards  with  large  heads  may  require  two 
stakes,  one  on  each  side  Some  place  three,  triangular  fashion,  the  feet 
being  set  a  distance  outwards,  their  tops  meeting  with  the  stem  of  the 
tree  between.  Prevent  abrasion  of  the  bark  by  a  layer  of  soft  material 
round  the  stem.  Bind  effectually  with  strong  cord  or  copper  wire. 
The  trees  must  be  well  supported  in  this  way  until  thoroughly 
established.  Trees  against  walls  should  only  be  lightly  fastened  to  give 
opportunity  for  them  to  settle. 

Mulching. — A  dressing  of  short  manure  3  inches  thick  over  the  roots 
after  planting  is  the  best  means  of  protecting  them  from  frost,  and 
maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Pruning  the  Branches. — ‘Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
roots  as  to  pruning  the  branches.  When  roots  are  few  and  not  fibrous 
branches  must  be  pruned  well  back,  or  there  will  be  an  unequal  balance 
between  the  roots  and  tops.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  being  abundant, 
and  but  few  destroyed  in  lifting,  severe  shortening  is  less  necesrory. 
The  multiplication  of  branches  for  furnishing,  however,  may  necessitate 
closer  shortening  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needful  extension  of  strong  wood.  Very  young  trees  require,  as  a 
rule,  close  shortening  to  bold  wood  bads,  in  order  that  sufficient  growth 
may  be  originated  for  furnishing  the  foundations  of  the  desired  shape  of 
tree. 
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It  is  well  to  half-shorten  very  long  young  branches  in  the  autmmn, 
cutting  them  further  back  when  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  It  is  best 
to  leave  short  or  weak  branches  entire,  as  they  will  produce  the  first 
leaves  from  the  terminal  buds,  and  these  are  an  incentive  to  root  action. 
When  growth  is  free  from  the  strong  shortened  branches  the  smaller 
may  be  cut  clean  Jut.  Our  remarks  on  pruning  mainly  apply  to  open 
bush  or  standard  trees.  Wall  trees  will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  issue. 

FRUIT  FOROING. 

Vines, — Early  Forced  Vines  in  —Stout  well  ripened  canes, 
with  plump  buds,  and  given  a  short  rest,  will,  if  started  now,  and  the 
varieties  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court,  afford  fruit  for  table  in  April,  or  by  the  end  of  March 
with  sharp  forcing.  The  Vines  require  a  light,  airy,  efficiently  heated 
structure,  which  may  be  a  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span  roof,  facing 
south.  If  the  hot  water  pipes  are  at  the  front  of  the  house  the  Vines 
naay  be  stood  upon  them  on  tiles  or  slates.  The  drainings  of  the  water 
given  keep  up  a  genial  moisture,  as  well  as  afford  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere  when  liquid  manure  is  used. 

Pits  having  beds  in  which  fermenting  materials  may  be  placed 
answer  admirably  for  forcing  Vines  in  pots,  contingent  on  their  having 
the  necessary  hot  water  pipes  for  top  heat.  Pedestals  of  loose  bricks 
should  be  formed  in  the  beds,  so  as  to  raise  the  pots  to  the  requisite 
heat  and  prevent  sinking,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  Vines  stood 
on  the  fermenting  material.  This  is  essential  whether  the  Vines  are 
trained  to  a  trellis  at  12  to  15  inches  distance  from  the  glass  or  coiled  round 
stakes  where  there  is  no  trellis.  Vines  in  pots  and  restricted  thereto 
afford  excellent  fruit  with  judicious  feeding,  but  if  weight  and  quality 
of  Grapes  are  desired  the  apertures  in  the  pots  should  be  widened,  and 
some  turfy  loam  placed  within  reach  of  the  roots.  The  loam  may  be 
placed  against  or  on  the  pedestals  of  loose  brickwork,  and  the  roots  will 
follow  the  liquid  manure  given  and  gather  8upp>ort  for  the  Vines.  Oak 
or  Beech  leaves  are  the  best  to  afford  bottom  heat — they  afford  a  genial 
warmth  and  regular  mo  sture  in  the  early  stages,  and  rich  stimulating 
food  when  the  demands  of  the  Vines  are  greatest. 

The  canes  should  be  kept  horizontally,  or  have  the  ends  depressed  if 
necessary,  to  insure  their  breaking  evenly  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
heat  about  the  pots  must  not  exceed  65°  at  the  start,  the  leaves  being 
added  to  and  raised  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  70°  or  75°  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  leaf.  Although  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  soil  moderately  moist,  an  excess  of  water  is  undesirable  in 
the  earlv  stages,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  fibres.  Merely  keep  the  soil 
moist  until  the  Vines  start  into  leaf,  increasing  the  supply  as  the  foliage 
unfolds  ;  damp  the  Vines  and  bouse  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
maintain  a  temperature  of  55°,  and  65°  on  fine  days. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — To  have  ripe  Grapes  at  the  end  of 
April  or  early  in  May  the  house  must  be  closed  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  young  and  vigorous  Vines 
that  do  not,  as  a  rule,  start  into  growth  so  quickly  as  those  that  have 
been  forced  for  a  number  of  years.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Vines 
that  have  not  previously  been  subjected  to  early  forcing.  To  produce  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  economise  fuel,  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting 
material  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor  or  inside  border,  and  turned  at 
short  intervals,  additions  being  made  as  the  heat  declines.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  may  range  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  65°  on 
bright  days.  The  outside  border  should  be  protected  from  wet  and  frost 
by  a  covering  of  leaves  or  other  approved  means. 

Houses  Cleared  of  Orapes. — Attend  to  pruning  directly  the  Vines 
are  leafless  and  the  Grapes  cut.  If  the  Vines  have  stoat  short-jointed 
wood,  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  buds  plump,  they  may  safely  be 
pruned  to  a  couple  of  buds.  If,  however,  the  lowest  buds  are  small, 
and  the  Vines  from  similar  buds  in  previous  years  have  not  given 
bunches  as  large  as  desired,  the  shoots  may  be  left  a  little  longer, 
pruning  in  all  cases  to  a  round,  not  flat,  bud,  on  thoroughly  ripened 
wood.  Free  the  Vines  from  loose  bark,  avoiding  close  peeling  and 
scraping,  and  cut  away  all  “snags.”  Wash  the  rods  with  an  approved 
insecticide,  using  a  brush,  and  reach  well  into  every  angle  and  crevice, 
Limewash  the  walls,  and  paint  the  house  and  trellis  if  necessary. 
Remove  the  mulchings  or  loose  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  place  on  a 
couple  of  inches  in  thickness  of  fresh  loam.  If  the  roots  are  deep  raise 
them  nearer  the  surface,  and  lay  them  in  fresh  material,  such  as  the 
following : — Turfy  loam  cut  3  inches  thick,  and  chopped  up  rather 
small,  ten  barrowloads,  and  add  to  it  two  barrowloads  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  one  of  “  nuts  ”  charcoal,  and  a  similar  amount  of  wood  ashes 
or  charred  refuse,  with  half  a  bushel  of  soot  and  a  peck  of  crushed 
bones.  Incorporate  the  ingredients  well  together.  If  the  houses  must 
be  used  for  plant*  they  should  be  kept  cool,  admitting  air  freely,  not 
exceeding  40°  to  45°  by  artificial  means.  Admit  air  freely  on  all  but 
very  severe  weather  where  there  are  no  plants  in  the  house,  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  not  injuring  the  Vines, 

Houses  of  t  Jein-skinned  Grapes.— TaQ  soil  and  atmosphere  have 
been  saturated  by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  and  these  have  caused  Black 
Hamburghs  to  damp  considerably.  A  slight  warmth  in  the  hot  water 
pipes  will  be  required  almost  constantly  to  maintain  an  equable 
temperature,  but  this  must  not  be  too  high,  or  it  will  so  dry  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  to  cause  the  Grapes  to  shrivel  prematurely.  A  temperature  of 
40°  to  45°  at  night  and  50°  by  day  will  be  sufficient,  ventilating  freely 
and  early  in  bright  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  being  condensed 
on  the  .  berries .  Outside  borders  should  be  covered  with  tarpaulins,  or 
preferably  lights,  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  ;  and  if  inside  borders  are 
gives  a  covering  of  dry  straw  it  will  prevent  its  cracking  asd  keep  dowa 


moisture  considerably,  but  thei  point  is  ventilation  and  a  drip-proof 
roof. 

Late  Grapes  not  Finishing  Well, — This  usually  arises  from  three 
primary  causes — namely,  starting  the  Vines  too  late,  and  not  accelerat¬ 
ing  thorough  growth  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  so  as 
to  give  the  Grapes  the  full  benefit  of  the  summer  sun  to  swell  and  ripen. 
Overcropping,  too,  not  only  prejudices  the  current  crop  but  militates 
considerably  against  the  succeeding  year’s  bearing  of  the  Vines.  A 
bad  condition  of  the  roots  is,  however,  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  for 
improper  food  is  attended  with  many  evils,  and  hinders  the  perfection  of 
the  crop.  If  the  defect  is  due  to  overcropping,  relief  should  be  sought 
by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  crop  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and 
though  nothing  will  be  gained  by  pushing  the  fire  now  the  temperature 
should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°,  with  10°  to  15°  advance  from  sun 
heat,  so  as  to  secure  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  admitting  air 
freely  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  leaving  a  little  on  con¬ 
stantly.  When  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  improper  drainage  or  bad 
border  no  time  should  be  lost  after  the  wo(^  becomes  sufficiently 
ripened,  or  when  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  in  getting  out  the 
old  soil,  rectifying  the  drainage,  and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresh  compost. 
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Si 

IE  BEE-KEBPER. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Aspect  for  Hives. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  bee-keepers  on  this 
subject.  Some  very  successful  ones  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
will  always  insist  in  placing  the  entrance  of  their  hives  facing  due 
south,  and  will  tell  one  in  strict  confidence  that  it  is  useless  placing 
them  in  any  other  position.  Others  again,  myself  included,  are 
not  at  all  particular,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
spot,  whether  they  face  east,  west,  or  south  is  immaterial — in 
fact,  I  would  go  further  still,  and  should  not  be  at  all  particular 
about  having  them  placed  in  a  northern  aspect.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  position  the  various  colonies  occupy  as  their  management 
and  close  attention  to  detail,  doing  the  right  thing  and  at  the  right 
time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  position  of  the  hives  has  very  little  to* 
do  with  success  or  failure  in  bee-keeping.  In  my  own  apiary  I 
have  at  least  three  dozen  colonies  facing  due  west.  They  were  not 
placed  there  because  it  was  considered  the  best  possible  aspect  for 
them,  but  because  it  was  the  best  position  under  the  circumstances 
for  manipulating.  Others  again  are  in  an  extremely  warm  spot 
facing  south,  whilst  a  few  stocks  have  an  eastern  aspect.  Now 
bees  situated  in  a  variety  of  aspects  as  these  are  give  one  who  is  a 
close  observer  a  splendid  opportunity  of  judging,  and  giving  an^ 
opinion  after  experimenting  with  them  for  many  years  past. 

Conclusions  Arrived  at. 

A  couple  of  stocks  have  uiualiy  been  selected  from  each- 
position.  These  were  taken  at  random,  and  were  closely  examined 
occasionally,  to  see  what  difference,  if  any,  existed  in  those  from 
various  aspects .  This  has  gone  on,  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for 
at  least  a  dozen  years  ;  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that 
— taking  one  season  with  another,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  matter  closely — there  is  no  perceptible 
difference.  As  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  bee-keepers,  there 
are  no  two  stocks  in  an  apiary  alike.  Take  two  colonies  standing 
side  by  side,  which  to  all  appearance  are  headed  by  a  good  fertile 
queen,  and  have  each  about  the  same  number  of  bees,  say  the- 
first  week  in  May,  neither  of  them  are  allowed  to  swarm,  and  in 
due  course  are  supered.  The  probabilities  are  by  the  end  of  the 
season  that  one  colony  will  have  stored  a  much  greater  surplu* 
than  the  other. 

Why  this  should  be  I  do  not  know,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  . 
and  with  this  exception — it  may  be  this  year  from  a  colony  having 
an  eastern  aspect,  next  year  it  will  not  be  the  same  hive,  but  one 
occupying  a  different  position  altogether,  thus  showing  that  the 
aspect  the  various  hives  occupy  has  really  very  little  to  do  with 
the  weight  of  honey  stored.  It  is,  however,  an  advantage  that 
must  not  be  ignored,  to  place  all  the  bees  in  as  sheltered  a  spot  as 
may  come  most  conveniently  to  hand. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. — Gladioli. 

Extract  prom  a  Lecture  on  “Poods,”  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson.— “ The- 
coRsumpiion  ol  coooa  happily  increases  year  by  year  I  say  ‘  happily,’  because,  as  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  foods,  while  cocoa  is  a  true  food,  any  increase  in  the .  national 
nutrition  means  an  increase  in  the  national  prosperity,  '^nter,  besides,  is  close  npon 
ns,  and  I  advise  those  who  are  susceptible  to  colds  to  fortify  themselves  against  ohill 
by  attention  to  their  food.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  this  end  for  many  is  tOb. 
substitute  opcoa  (Epps’s  being  the  most  nutritious)  for  tea  and  coffee."— [Adtt.] 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  Thk  Editob.'*  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Propagating:  Euonymuses  ( — Short-jointed  firm  cuttings. 
4  or  6  inches  long,  and  more  than  naif  the  length  divested  of  leaves, 
firmly  inserted  in  sandy  soil  surfaced  with  sand,  under  hand-lights  in 
the  autumn,  root  freely  the  following  spring.  You  may  try  some  now 
if  you  wisb,  but  they  are  generally  inserted  sooner. 

Iiettuce  In  Framea  Young"). — Draw  off  the  lights  on  all  dry 

days  except  during  severe  frost,  and  in  rainy  weather  ;  also  during 
mild  nights  prop  up  the  sashes,  to  admit  air  and  exclude  wet.  Stirring 
the  soil  and  dusting  it,  but  not  the  plants,  with  dry  wood  ashes  and 
lime  is  beneficial  to  the  Lettuces  and  inimical  to  slugs. 

Wallflowers  (6".  Sykes), — Thousands  of  Wallfiower  plants  are 
destroyed  every  winter  when  the  frost  is  severe,  through  the  plants 
having  been  grown  too  closely  together  in  too  rich  soil.  Those  which 
are  planted  before  the  seedlings  are  drawn,  18  inches  apart,  in  firm  soil 
and  the  reverse  of  rich  in  a  very  exposed  position,  are  wholly  different 
in  character,  and  only  succumb  to  frost  ( f  unusual  severity. 

Clirysanttaemam  Blooms  Damping  and  Boots  Dying  (.4. 
Young  Srower). — According  to  the  “liberal”  way  in  which  you  appear 
to  have  used  sulphate  of  ammonia  we  are  bound  to  say  that  you  have 
ruined  the  plants.  An  ounce  of  the  “  powder  ”  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
wholly  excessive.  Not  long  since  we  stated  that  one-fourth  of  that 
quantity  was  enough  to  commence  with.  Weak  solutions  are  beneficial 
when  the  applications  are  rightly  judged,  strong  doses  ruinous  or  fatal. 
You  have  made  a  great  mistake,  and  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
the  lesson  will  be  useful  to  you  in  the  future.  You  must  either  be  a 
superficial  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  or  have  bad  memory. 

Hardy  Perns  for  Borders  under  Trees  QSouthJi  Id).  —  Suit¬ 
able  hardy  Ferns  for  the  positions  you  name  on  which  flowers  do  not 
thrive  owing  to  the  shade  are  the  common  forms  of  the  following  : — 
Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare).  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
feemina),  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas),  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris 
fragilis),  and  the  Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  spicant).  If  the  borders  are 
not  too  dry  and  full  of  roots  of  trees  many  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  the 
above  and  also  other  hardy  Ferns  would  succeed,  including  the  Broad 
Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  dilatata),  the  Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (L.  mon- 
tana),  the  Oak  Fern  (Polypodium  dryopteris),  the  Beech  Fern  (P. 
phegopteris),  the  Common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare),  the  Hard 
Prickly  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum  aculeatum),  and  the  Soft  Prickly 
Shield  Fern  (P.  angulare).  The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  April. 

Polnsettla  Deaves  Curling  (N.  D.  F.). — If,  as  we  gather  from 
your  letter,  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  frame  during  the  summer 
with  the  pots  stood  on  ashes,  and  they  are  now  arranged  on  an  “open 
barred  stage  to  let  the  heat  through,”  there  is  not  much  wonder  at  the 
leaves  curling.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  may  have  rooted  through 
the  drainage  into  the  ashes,  and  would  thus  receive  a  check  by  removal  ; 
then  the  action  of  the  dry  air  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  would 
extract  the  moisture  from  them  in  greater  proportion  than  the  roots 
could  supply,  rendering  collapse  inevitaole.  Cover  the  stage  with  slates 
or  whatever  yon  can  obtain,  on  which  spread  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  fine  gravel,  and  keep  this  moist ;  then  by  occasionally  syringing 
the  plants  and  maintaining  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  some  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  effected,  especially  if  no  mistake  be  made  in  watering. 

XTamea  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  natned.,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  r^eet  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
Benders  of  fruit  or  fiowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  4n  a  hard  green  state.  (W.  M.  X.).— -1,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 
2,  Walthilm  Abbey,  Seedling  ;  3,  Greenup’s  Pippin ;  4,  Marie  liaise 


d’Uccle ;  5,  Beurrd  de  Capiaumont.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  flower  in 
its  shrivelled  condition.  (J.  H  ). — 1,  An  unknown  Continental  variety, 
apparently  of  small  value  ;  2,  Beurr^  Clairgeau  ;  3,  Knight’s  Monarch. 

Ifames  of  Flants. —  We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants,, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^Middle  A). — Though  we  cannot  think  it  fair  to  crush  a  tender  plant 
in  a  letter  and  expect  anyone  to  name  it,  we  are  enabled  in  this  instance 
to  identify  the  crushed  spray  as  Eccremocarpus  scaber.  See  instruc¬ 
tions  above.  ( IF.  Crowder). — The  plant  is  a  Verbascum,  but  its  condition 
is  insufficient  for  determining  the  species.  ( IF.  S.)  — 1,  Sedum  Sieboldi ; 
2,  possibly  a  Eochea  ;  3,  undeterminable  without  flowers. 


COVBNT  GABDBN  MARKET. — Kovembek  4th. 

FRUIT. 


I. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

1.  d. 

a. 

d. 

AoDlea.  I  sieve  . . 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

11  n  f  n  1 4 

FilbertsandOobs.perlOOlbs.  25 

0 

27 

6 

Plums,  i  sieve  . 

0  0 

0 

0 

U-rapes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

!  St.  Michael  Fines,  each  .. 

2  0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0  2  to  0 

6 

Beans,  ^  sieve  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel . 

3  6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley ,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2  0 

3 

0 

nftrrnt.flj  hnnrth  ... 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1  0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2  0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1  0 

1 

0 

Ooleworta,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakaie,  per  basket  ..  .. 

0  0 

0 

O' 

Oucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Scorzonera,  bimdle  ..  .. 

1  6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0  3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  ..  .. 

0  0 

4 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprouts,  half  siv . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0  3 

0 

4. 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (various)  doz. 

6 

Oto  36 

0 

Fious  elastics,  each  ..  .. 

1  0 

to  7 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1  0 

5 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

8 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

pots . 

8  0 

10 

0 

„  per  plant 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

3  0 

4 

0 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy  .dozen  .. 

6  0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6  0 

9 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Palms,  in  var,.  each  ,.  .. 

1  0 

15 

0 

„  hyemajis,  per  dozen  12 

0 

18 

0 

,,  (specimens'  .. 

21  0 

63 

0 

Euonymus ,  var.,  dozen  , , 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlets,  per 

Evergreens,  in  variety. 

dozen  . 

2  0 

4 

0 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . ,  . . 

12  0 

15 

a 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— 

CUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  Tsriety 

9. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

a. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

6 

0 

to  8 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunob 

2 

0 

2 

6 

bnuohes . 

4  0 

to  8 

0 

Asters,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

Bouvardias,  bunob  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

9 

bunches . 

2  0 

4 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

blo'-ms  . 

1  6 

12 

O’ 

bonobea  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

4 

6 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  oozen 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  ouuobes 

1  6 

3 

0 

blooms  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0  6 

1 

6 

Eucharls. dozen  ..  ..  ., 

3 

6 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0  9 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

3  0 

6 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

1  0 

1 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Safrnno  (English), 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  12 

dozen . 

1  0 

2 

0 

sprays,  and  per  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

1  0 

2 

0  • 

Lilao,  ’White  (French;,  per 

„  dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

6  0 

9 

0 

bunch . . 

4 

6 

5 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

3  0 

4 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

2  6 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

8 

0 

10  0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms . . 

0  6 

0 

9 

.,  lanoifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Violet  Pacme,  per  bunob  . . 

3  0 

3 

8- 

Lily  of  tbe  Valley,  Iflsprays, 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1  6 

2 

0  • 

and  per  bunch . 

0 

9 

2 

6 

„  (French),  per  dozen 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

bunches  . .  . . 

1  6 

0 

0  ' 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 

The  statistic#  collected  and  tabulated  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  are  now  before  tbe  public  in  full  detail,  and  are  worthy 
of  close  examination.  They  show  how  sensitive  is  the  farming 
of  the  present  day  to  the  influences  of  prices  and  weather.  The 
striking  feature  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  Wheat 
acreage.  This  increase  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  an 
enhancement  of  bs.  per  quarter  last  autumn  as  compared  with 
that  of  1894,  and  partly  to  the  discovery  by  many  farmers  of 
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the  great  inconvenience  of  being  without,  or  nearly  without, 
Wheat  straw.  Notwithstanding  the  wet  autumn  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  sowing,  we  anticipate  another  considerable  addition  to 
the  acreage  under  this  crop,  for  the  agricultural  mind  is  just 
now  full  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Wheat  trade. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  area  under  Barley,  a  small 
decrease  of  2^  per  cent.  Taking  into  full  consideration  the 
very  great  proportion  of  the  crop  that  will  be  unfit  for  malting, 
there  is  every  probability  of  a  firm  trade  at  good  prices  for  all 
sound  samples.  Too  much  h&s  been  thrown  on  the  market 
during  the  last  month,  and  maltsters  are  in  many  cases  so  full 
that  they  cannot  buy  what  they  would  ;  the  boom  in  Wheat  will 
turn  farmers’  attention  from  Barley  threshing,  and  so  indirectly 
give  a  lift  to  the  Barley  market,  so  that  prices  may  be  expected 
to  again  reach  their  recent  level. 

Oats  have  lost  5  per  cent,  in  acreage,  but  the  shortage, 
224,000  acres,  looks  large  in  the  aggregate.  Here,  again, 
enormous  damage  has  been  done  by  the  weather;  the  waste 
alone  should  account  for  fully  .3,000,000  quarters,  and  the 
seriously  damaged  grain  will  probably  exceed  8,000,000.  With 
foreign  Oats  this  year  much  below  par  as  to  quality,  there  is  a 
splendid  prospect  for  holders  of  fine  well  harvested  corn  The 
damaged  portion  of  the  crop  will  have  to  face  serious  competition 
from  the  heavy  supply  of  American  Maize. 

Beans  and  Peas  have  not  varied  much  from  last  season  m 
area.  They  are,  however,  c’eficient  in  crop,  and  good  samples 
will  be  scarce. 

A  larger  acreage  of  Potatoes  has  been  grown  in  England,  the 
increase  being  27  000  acres,  but  taking  the  United  Kingdom 
altogether  the  increase  is  only  18,000  acres  This  increase  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  typical  Potato  counties,  Lincoln  alone 
accounting  for  6000  more  acres  than  in  1895.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  Potato  appears  to  grow  in  favour  in  those 
districts  where  the  early  market  (or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
second  early  market)  is  the  goal  aimed  at 

Considering  the  great  prevalence  of  disease  it  would  be  vey 
interesting  to  know  the  proportions  of  each  of  the  several 
standard  varieties  grown  in  this  present  season.  A  very  good 
idea  could  then  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  sound  Potatoes 
likely  to  come  to  market.  As  far  as  our  own  observation  extends 
it  appears  that  the  earlier  varieties  have  increased  much  in 
popularity  with  growers,  and  that  the  proportion  of  these  is 
much  larger  than  before.  As  early  maturity  and  tenderness  of 
constitution  are  synonymous  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  disease 
on  this  year’s  crop  should  be  proportionately  extensive.  G-rowers 
in  estimating  the  prospects  of  the  trade  should  note  the  shortage 
of  4  million  tons  in  the  Potato  crop  of  Germany  ;  this  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  prospect  of  a  small  crop  of  sound  tubers  in 
England,  the  same  applying  also  to  the  sister  kingdoms,  should 
be  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  hold  their  crops  for  better 
prices.  The  consumer  owes  them  a  little  on  account  of  last 
season  and  the  higher  price  of  bread  will  help  the  situation  to 
turn  in  their  favour. 

Turnips,  Swedes,  and  Mangold  stand  about  the  same  as 
before,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  and 
Rape.  Rape  should  not  be  included  with  Cabbage,  being  so 
very  dissimilar  in  cost  and  value.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  that  farmers  were  awaking  to  the  real  value  of  Cabbage  as 
animals’  food.  Vetches  and  Tares  show  considerable  increase, 
which  is  not  surprising. 

A  reduction  of  112,000  acres  in  the  area  devoted  to  hay  is 
apparently  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  dryness  of  the  spring,  which  entailed  the  grazing  of 
many  fields  otherwise  intended  for  the  scythe. 

Permanent  pasture  shows  another  gain,  this  time  of  140,000 
.acres,  which  means  loss  of  employment  for  about  3000  labourers. 
When  will  this  movement  reach  its  limit  ? 

The  only  feature  of  note  about  the  returns  of  live  stock  is  an 


increase  of  about  a  million  in  the  number  of  sheep,  which  now 
reaches  to  nearly  31  millions.  This  increase  was  inevitable,  for 
no  product  of  the  farm  is  so  steady  as  to  returns,  whilst  as  to 
expenditure  the  flock  of  sheep  is  far  the  most  economical, 
requiring  no  expensive  buildings  and  very  little  labour. 

A  slight  increase  in  pigs  would  appear  to  indicate  that  pork 
has  paid  even  at  the  recent  very  low  prices.  The  injury  to  the 
harvest  will  most  likely  encourage  the  production  of  pigs,  other¬ 
wise  a  reduction  might  have  been  looked  for. 

We  had  omitted  to  notice  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  cattle  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  young  animals  under  two  years 
old ;  there  being  a  decrease  in  those  above  that  age,  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  breeders  are  becoming  more  in  favour  of 
early  maturity,  finding  that  three  and  four-year-old  bullocks  do 
not  pay. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

Portanately  frost  holds  off  well,  for  root-storing  is  desperately  slow 
work  this  season.  We  see  and  hear  of  Potatoes  under  water  and  others 
little  better  ;  indeed,  their  condition  may  be  judged  of  when  we  say  that 
sometimes  they  refuse  to  leave  the  cart  when  tipped  up,  they  are  so 
glued  together  with  sticky  mud.  Never  was  labour  so  scarce  in  Potato 
districts,  2i.  per  day  being  freely  paid  to  women,  who  only  commence 
work  at  eight  o’clock.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  the  crop  for  the  present, 
for  sorting  for  delivery  is  out  of  the  question.  The  buyers  are  hunting 
round  a  little  now,  and  453,  may  be  easily  obtained  for  fair  samples. 

Threshing  machines  are  working  but  intermittently,  so  few  days 
being  favourable.  Much  damage  is  discovered  in  the  stack  roofs,  the 
hay  knife  often  being  requisitioned  to  cut  off  considerable  portions  only 
fit  to  throw  to  the  pigs. 

Sheep  are  now  well  on  Turnips  and  doing  excellently.  They  are 
travelling  over  the  ground  quite  as  fast  as  we  like  to  see  them,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  danger  that  roots  will  not  be  too  plentiful  nearer 
spring.  There  is  one  comfort — we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  let  the 
breeding  ewes  have  too  many. 

We  are  still  keeping  the  older  store  cattle  out  during  the  day. 
Winter  keep  is  likely  to  be  a  very  serious  item,  so  resources  must  be 
husbanded  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  too  cold  out  now  for  dairy  cows. 
A  proper  degree  of  warmth  is  very  essential  for  the  production  of  milk. 
Having  got  them  up,  however,  they  should  be  properly  fed.  Mangolds 
are  not  ripe  enough  for  them  yet  ;  but  a  few  Carrots  are  an  excellent 
addition  to  a  diet  of  hay  and  Oat  straw,  with  a  little  artificial  in  the 
shape  of  cotton  cake.  Malt  culms  and  dried  grains  are  useful  where 
milk  only  is  aimed  at ;  also  peameal  in  small  quantities.  A  judicious 
mixture  of  all  the  above  foods  will  make  an  excellent  diet  for  milk  cows. 
If  yon  wish  your  butter  to  taste  of  something  use  Turnips. 

One  benefit  of  the  surfeit  of  wet  has  been  to  call  attention  in  many 
places  to  the  necessity  for  drainage  work.  Serious  and  unexpected 
floods  have  occurred,  and  shown  that  land  we  had  thought  well  drained 
was  in  urgent  need  of  its  drainage  being  overhauled.  So  good  comes  out 
of  evil. 

Fencing  should  be  proceeded  with  without  delay.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  hedges  in  need  of  plashing  or  scotching,  and  there  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  delays  in  the  winter  without  making  any  now. 

Young  horses  are  better  kept  out  at  grass  all  winter  if  they  have  a 
shed  to  lie  in,  and  a  supply  of  hay  be  given  them  once  a  day  in  a  tumbril, 
and  twice  a  day  in  severe  weather. 


meteorological  observations. 

Oaudbu  squABB,  Loudon. 
Lat.Slosa'W”  N.:  Long.  0°  8/0"  W.;  Altitude  111  leet 
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9  A.H. 
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'O  -J 
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<5  efi  ^ 
a 

n  0  j 
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Direc¬ 
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of  soil 
at 
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d 

& 
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Dry. 

Wet, 

Wind. 

Max. 
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In 
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On 
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Sunday  ..  25 

Inohs. 

29-335 

leg. 

43*6 

deg. 
40  2 

W. 

deg. 

45-0 

deg 

61-1 

deg 

37-6 

deg. 

79-9 

deg. 

31-0 

Inohs. 

0030 

Monday  ..  26 

29-55!3 

42-2 

40-1 

W. 

44-2 

61-9 

35-1 

85-9 

29-9 

— 

Tuesday  ..  27 

29-717 

39-1 

37-9 

w. 

44-0 

50-6 

36-8 

80-4 

30-8 

— 

Wedne^ay  28 

29-803 

35-3 

35  3 

N. 

43-1 

46-6 

29-2 

6L-1 

24-8 

— 

Thursday  . .  29 

29-695 

38-3 

37-1 

N.E. 

42-0 

49-0 

3b-3 

72-8 

28-0 

Friday  . ,  30 

29  768 

37-4 

37-2 

N. 

41-4 

49-9 

33-0 

78-8 

27-2 

— 

Saturday  ..  31 

29-878 

37-4 

36-S 

N. 

41-9 

47-8 

34-9 

80-7 

30-3 

— 

29-631 

390 

37-7 

4a  1 

49-6 

34-3 

77-1 

28-9 

0-030 

REMARKS. 

SSth.  Pair  morning ;  thunderstorm  about  noon  ;  fine  after. 

26th.— Damp  early  ;  bright  sunshine  all  day ;  flae  night. 

27th.— Bright  sunshine  throughout :  fine  night. 

28th.— Fog  early ;  sunny  from  10.30  a.m.  to  noon  ;  hazy  afternoon,  and  fog  again  in 
evening. 

29th.— Sunny  day ;  foggy  towards  sunset ;  fine  night. 

30th. — DuU,  with  . spots  of  rain  early  and  in  afternoon ;  sunny  morning. 

31st.— Bright  snnahine  all  day. 

A  dry  week,  temperature  itill  low  for  the  time  of  year.— G.  J.  Symovs* 


NoveUibei  32,  1898. 
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FRUIT  TREES  SPEC^LITY. 


THE  BEST  NEW  FRUITS. 

DBSS^iRT  APPLB  Lord  Hindlip. 

OOOKING  APPLE  BYFQRD  WONDlfiR. 

DESSERT  PEAR  OONFEREXOE. 

PLUM . MoxARcn. 

STRAWBERRY  ..  Koyad  SoVKfiKlGN. 
KISPBKRRY  ..  VrcTOKIA. 

CURRANT  ..  Pay’s  Prolific. 


Also  many  other  new 
varieties  of  great 
merit,  end  all  the 
best  of  the  new  or 
old  varieties  either 
for  market  or  own 
consumption. 


DESCRIPTIVE  .CATALOGUE,  one  of  the  most  complete  issued, 
free,  6'i.  Ordinary  List  free. 

OrOKClV  WTATKLXJNTS, 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  WITHINGTON,  HEEEFOED. 


;  London  Fern  Nurseries, 

i  LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

^  Perns,  large  and  small,  in  great  v.rriety ;  Aralias,  Qrevilleas, 
Mi  Oyperns,  Solanums,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Draemnas,  Aspidistras, 
Crotons,  Ojclamen,  Bouvardias,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Bpecial  List  for  Amateurs,  send  for  one.— J.  E.  SMITH, 


150  ACRES 


Of  Trees  &  Shrubs. 

In  the  finest  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  Villa,  the 
Mansion,  the  Plantation,  or  the  Game  Covert.  All  In 
vigorous,  healthy  condition,  not,  stunted,  starved,  or  closely 
grown  and  drawn.  Carefully  and  frequently  moved,  and 
the  roots  consequently  are  a  mass  of  fibre,  ensuring  safe 
removal  when  sold. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  descriptions  of  above,  and  of 
many  Rare  and  New  Plants,  Post  Free  from 

CLIBRAN’S  Nursery,  ALTRINCHAM 

Also  at  Manchester,  Bangor,  and  Llandudno  .Junction . 


IG  Soddy’s  Bulbous  Roots. 

SODDY’S  ‘  B”  COLLECTION  OP  270  BULBS,  O.arriago  Paid 
B'  for  68.  fid. :  see  Catalogue,  page  22. 

GLADIOLUS  COLVILLI  aLBA,  The  Bride,  2s.  fid,  per  100. 
lilt  DAPPODILS.  in  Fine  Mixture,  Including  Trumpet,  Incompara- 
%  bills,  BnrrI,Le<>dsi,  Burbidgei,and  Poeticus  varieties,  4g.  per  100. 
if,'  All  Orders  receive  personal  attention.  CATALOGUE  Gratis 

and  Post  free. 

V  SBNrfTAZMIINr  SOSXATTf  Seedsfnan  and  Bulb  Importer 
5  243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestriss,  and 
others  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season 

R0:0£2R-r  OKTEAIL., 

Tha  Nurseries,  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W,, 

Begs  to  offer  »n  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  BOSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &o., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
esperially  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
8EAH1S.LB  and  RHUBARB  tor  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  If  desired. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  PRES. 


Fruit  frees  &  Roses 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock 

IS 

Now  Offered  for  Sale. 


WRITE.  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  <&  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS, 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.B.R. 

No;  88.4.— VoL  ZX2I1I,., Triad  BHUjaa. 


(ANT’S 

^  World-renowned 

R0SES. 


For  Catalogues  apply 

BENJAMIN  R.  CANT, 

Rose  Grower,  COLCHESTER. 


TO  FX-AUTBEtSl 

Douglas  SPRUCE 

(ABIES  DOUGLASI). 

In  F/eiv  of  the  growing  demand  for  this  splendid 
Forest  Tree  we  hold  immense  stocks  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  qualities  offered. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  &  SON 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES, 

ICD6CV  fruit  trees 
UCndCV  Sl  rose  trees. 

Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  flbrously-rooted  Apple 
Pear,  Pmm,  and  Peach  trees,  and  Grape  Vines  of  supeiior 
quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  and  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  our  nnmerons  clients 
in  all  paits  of  Britain  for  many  years  past.  Ail  i rue  to  name. 
Batisfactlon  guaranteed.  Gordons  a  Speciality. 

ROSES. — Wonderfully  cheap.  An  enormous  stock  of 
beautiful  weil-rlpened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant 
fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

All  our  Fruit  trees  and  Roses  are  oarofully  lifted, 
proparly  packed  free  of  cost  ,and  promptly  delivered, 
carriage  paid. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
out  Illustrated  Oataloguea. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


GARNATIONS-A  SPECIALITY. 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Grand  healthy  well-rooted  layers  now  ready,  13  choice  varieties. 
6s.,  pest  free  during  October,  my -own  selection;,  cash  with 

order. 

PANSIES  and  VIOLAS,  all  the  finest  In  cultivation  ;  cuttings 
from  Is.  fid.  per  dozen,  plants  from  38.  per  dozen.  Winner  of 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Collection  of  Pansies  at  the  National  Viola 
Society’s  Show,  Regent’s  Park,  1898. 

M.  0  4MPBELL,  Floriat,  mm  BLANTYRE,  N.B. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1890. 


NEARING  THE  END. 


Perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year  does  the 
garden  present  a  more  melancholy  appearance 
than  during  the  early  days  of  November.  There 
is  something  sad  about  it  if  we  are  in  the  mood 
to  look  at  it  in  that  light.  It  seems  bat  yesterday 
since  everything  was  enjoying  the  full  glory  of 
the  summer  sunshine  ;  the  whole  earth,  so  to 
speak,  seemed  joyful  in  its  own  beauty,  and  such 
a  thing  as  decay  was  only  a  snrmise,  yet  we 
knew  it  must  come,  and  in  the  seared  and 
shattered  leaves  rustling  mournfully  to  the 
ground  we  have  evidence  enough  that  the  end 
is  not  far  off,  and  inanimate  nature  will  soon 
be  at  rest.  Each  season  teaches  its  own  lessons, 
and  in  autumn  retrospection  in  some  form  or 
other  takes  possession  of  most  gardeners.  It 
gives  a  little  breathing  space,  and  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  looking  back  over  his  season’s 
labours,  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
had  to  contend,  and  we  hope  the  successes  that 
have  crowned  his  efforts. 

The  gardener’s  life  is  full  of  incident,  and 
each  year  takes  the  form  of  a  complete  chapter 
in  it.  We  began  well  ’tis  true,  and  prospects 
were  bright  in  the  days  of  springtime,  and  then 
camo  the  drought ;  day  after  day  of  tropical 
snushine,  with  only  an  occasional  thander  cloud 
in  the  sky,  which,  however,  usaally  passed  away 
without  the  longed-for  downpour.  Pastures 
were  brown  and  burnt,  and  meadow  grass  ripe 
long  before  the  crop  was  full,  and  farmers 
thought  dolefully  of  their  banking  accounts  and 
rent  day.  Water,  water,  water,  was  the  cry 
of  the  day  to  keep  crops  alive,  and  the  benefits 
of  mulching  and  deep  cultivation  were  noticed 
in  gardens  where  these  methods  were  adopted. 
It  is  in  such  a  summer  as  the  one  just  passed 
that  the  advantages  of  a  good  water  supply  are 
felt,  for  though  a  few  hours’  rain  is  worth  more 
than  a  great  amount  of  watering,  yet  there  are 
times  when  it  must  be  done  or  the  crop  fails. 

“  Would  it  never  rain,”  we  thought,  as  we  neared 
the  close  of  another  olondless  day  and  spent  the 
evening  sloshing  water  down  the  Pea-rows.  The 
same  with  the  flower  garden,  everything  bad 
to  be  watered,  and  just  when  we  thought  we 
had  finished  for  the  day  more  often  than  not 
some  little  plant  which  had  been  overlooked 
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would  nod  as  we  passed  in  a  pitiable  kind  of  way  as  if  to  say, 
“  It  will  be  too  late  to-raorrow,”  and  as  every  gardener  would, 
we  tamed  back  jast  for  another  canful  to  save  the  little 
outcast. 

Such  episodes  strike  on  the  memory  in  looking  backward ;  but 
in  course  of  time  the  rain  came— and  I  might  add  has  been  coming 
ever  since,  till  for  someticce  past  the  gardeners’  grumbles  have  been 
just  as  earnest  on  the  score  of  too  much  moisture  as  they  were 
before  for  the  want  of  it.  “  Oh,  dear  1  ”  said  one  the  other  day,  “  I 
wonder  when  we  shall  have  any  fine  weather.  Here  I  want  to  get 
on  with  a  lot  of  shifting  and  planting,  but  can  do  nothing  for  the 
wot.”  Such  expressions  are  no  doubt  becoming  general,  but  what 
is  far  worse  in  many  places  we  hear  sad  accounts  of  the  wholesale 
disease  amongst  Potatoes.  This  is  discouraging,  and  to  nse  the 
expression  of  a  lady  the  other  day,  who  said,  “  Whatever  shall  we  do 
if  there  is  a  famine  amongst  the  Potatoes,  and  what  will  become  of 
the  poor  Irish  ?  ”  This  disease  is  a  serious  matter,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  the  numerous  correspondent!  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  in  which  districts  the  Potatoes  are  affected, 
and  to  what  extent.  With  regard  to  Erin  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  how  matter!  stand,  but  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  the  dreaded 
disease  being  added  to  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  Pat  has 
to  contend.  Perhaps,  however,  “E.  K.”  would  be  able  to  give 
some  information  respecting  the  Irish  Potato  crop  that  would  be 
interesting.  We  heard  little  or  no  complaints  of  the  early  and 
midseasou  tubers  being  bad,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
continaed  rain  following  the  weeks  of  drought  has  brought  the 
murrain  abont. 

The  flower  garden  hai  been  well  spared  this  year,  though  in 
mauy  cases  some  anxieties  were  felt  as  to  whether  the  Dahlias 
would  last  till  over  the  harvest  festival.  G  enerally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  done  so,  and  a  daily  paper  recently  told  of  an 
instance  where  the  thanksgiving  service  appeared  to  have  got 
slightly  out  of  place,  as  when  the  choir  was  iinging  “  Summer  suns 
are  glowing  ”  a  snowstorm  was  at  its  height  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  garden  on  the  morning  after  the  first  frost  strikes  one  as 
being  anything  but  cheerful.  Yesterday,  our  favourite  Dahlias 
were  resplendent  with  green  foliage  and  bright  flowers,  aud  though 
there  was  an  autumnal  look  abont  the  place,  yet  there  was  also 
another  aspect  which  told  that  all  was  not  over.  To  day,  however, 
how  different !  What  was  bloom  and  verdure  is  a  blackened  mass, 
which  tells  only  of  decay,  and  we  know  the  end  has  come.  There 
is  a  ruitling  too  overhead,  and  leaves  are  scattered  all  round  us. 
We  look  up  and  note,  perhaps  with  some  regret,  that  the  clothing 
of  greenery  is  rapidly  becoming  detached,  and  soon  the  trees  will 
be  bare  and  leafless.  Then  the  wall,  which  yesterday  was  ablaze 
with  the  rich  red  glow  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  well-known 
Virginian  Creeper,  is  rapidly  becoming  bare,  and  what  was  a 
covering  of  glorious  colour  will  only  be  leafless  stems.  However, 
it  has  done  its  duty,  and  its  last  day*  are  by  far  the  most 
beautiful. 

To  the  Londoner  the  Virginian  Creeper  is  worth  more  than  a 
passing  remark,  for  without  it  how  dull  and  gloomy  many  of  the 
houses  would  be.  We  find  it  everywhere,  covering  walls  and 
climbing  over  arches  in  diminutive  back  gardens,  where  one  would 
hardly  expect  anything  to  grow,  and  even  among  the  smoke,  dust, 
and  grime  of  some  of  the  thickest  populated  districts  the  Ampe¬ 
lopsis  seems  quite  at  home,  while  on  the  villa  in  the  suburbs  it 
simply  luxuriates,  often  hiding  many  defects  of  the  speculative 
builder.  Daring  the*  last  few  weeks  the  bright  tints  of  the 
leafage  have  been  charmingly  effective,  and  if  1  mistake  not  have 
to  some  extent  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  hard-worked 
Londoner  who  has  a  taste  for  the  beastiful  in  Nature,  and  is 
therefore  thankful  that  there  is  at  least  one  creeper  that  so 
readily  accommodates  itself  to  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
surroundings. 

Harking  back  to  the  garden,  how  disorderly  everything  looks 


now  the  frost  has  come,  the  neat  trim  appearance  of  a  few  week! 
before  being  obliterated  by  the  changes  that  must  necessarily  take 
place  as  autumn  days  advance.  The  beds  are  all  topsy  turvey,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  plants  have  been  taken  up  and  stored  for  the 
winter,  except  a  few  not  required,  and  the  annuals,  which  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices.  They  look  woe-begone  and  straggling 
enough,  aud  one  feels  glad  when  the  ragged  remnants  of  the 
summer  are  cleared  away.  Cleared  away  they  must  be,  as  there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  brightness  in  the  spring.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  change  and  replacement,  and  what  has 
done  duty  in  the  past  must  face  the  inevitable,  as  bulbs  will  soon 
be  spoiling  for  the  want  of  planting.  Wallflowers  and  Polyanthus 
are  overgroving  themielves  in  the  nursery  beds,  and  where  not 
already  removed  no  time  should  be  lost  in  transferring  them  to 
their  permanent  quarters. 

Nearing  the  end  ?  we  say,  and  so  we  are  in  many  respects,  but 
sad  though  it  may  seem,  and  reluctant  as  we  are  to  part  with  our 
favourite  flowers,  what  a  glorions  end  it  is  !  The  woodland  has 
been  brilliant  with  autumnal  tints.  What  artist  could  faithfully 
pourtray  them  ?  Imagine  a  Beech  wood  for  instance,  with 
here  and  there  a  Scotch  Fir  or  Spruce,  the  dark  gieen  of  which 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich  hues  of  the  surrounding 
foliage.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  change.  First 
come  the  patches  of  light  yellow  here  and  there  among  the  green, 
then  a  more  general  transformation,  gradually  deepening  into  a 
golden  amber — and  lastly  a  rustle  in  the  autumn  wind,  and  bare 
twigs  remain. 

Such  is  the  end,  and  the  gardener  looks  back,  and  in  looking 
backward  marks  the  changes.  He  recollects  his  early  plans  and 
anticipations,  notes  where  he  has  made  mistakes,  and  resolves,  if 
prudent,  to  avoid  them  in  future.  He  thinks  of  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  meet,  which  at  the  time  never  daunted  him,  though 
now  their  magnitude  has  melted  since  jiQ  overcame  them.  All 
such  thoughts  crowd  on  ns  as  the  end  draws  nearer,  parallels  are 
drawn,  and  comparisons  made  according  to  varying  circumstances 
and  conditions.  Nature  closes  another  chapter  in  her  ceaseless 
round.  Well,  she  has  done  her  duty,  and  if  the  gardener  has  done 
his  there  ought  to  be  no  need  for  regrets.— *G.  H.  H. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

[^Continued  from  page  437.) 

I  SHALL  now  ask  you  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  many  miles  of 
this  journey  of  life — this  path  of  duty.  Each  milestone  hurried 
past  is  one  of  the  fateful  threescore  and  ten.  How  fateful  to  my 
own  quiet  life  matters  not ;  one  may  look  back  where  they  cannot 
turn  back,  and  note  bow  very  faint  impressions  have  become  deep 
convictions,  one  of  which  is  that,  however  fair  the  weather  appeared 
at  starting,  prudence  should  prompt  some  preparation  for  the 
rainy  day.  However,  there  is  much  I  would  speak  of  if  I  could, 
and  much  that  I  could  if  I  would.  The  task  is  now  more  difficult ; 
old  boy*  are  watching  me.  I  feel  it ;  but,  if  they  will  be  kind,  I 
will  be  caretul,  so  now  for  the  middle  milestone  of  life.  It  is  not 
only  a  convenient  but  a  necessary  halting  place.  There  are, 
indeed,  but  few  travellers  who  will  not  pause  here  to  note  what 
hopes  have  been  realised,  also  to  consider  what  prospects  are  yet 
before  them  in  the  decline  of  that  hill  they  must  shortly  face.  It  is 
at  this  period  we  are  apt  to  be  painfully  conscious  of  some  burdens 
which  have  accumulated  en  route,  one  of  which,  at  least,  we  may 
here  prudently  unpack  to  see  if  it  is  really  necessary  to  endure  its 
strain  any  further. 

For  a  brief  space  I  venture  to  shunt  back  to  a  side-track  visited 
in  our  last  short  travel  along  the  path.  Through  the  Editor  comes 
a  letter  which  is  not  only  a  practical  comment  on,  but  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  some  views  expressed — viz.,  those  relating  to  neighbourly 
visits  by  gardeners.  It  was  the  writer’s  lot,  he  says  (che  writer  of  the 
letter  I  mean)  “to  once  serve  a  gentleman  who  was  by  many  regarded 
as  a  '  terror.’  The  previous  gardener  would  not  visit  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  brother  of  the  craft,  because  as  he  alleged-—*  feeling  without 
knowing  ’ — that  he  was  not  free  to  receive  their  visits  in  return. 
The  *  new  ’  gardener,  after  a  service  of  six  months,  did  not  find 
the  gentleman  unreasonable.  He  was  a  very  busy  man  and  held  a 
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highly  responsible  public  position.  The  gardener  soon  found’that 
he  was  expected  to  speak  of  nothing  outside  his  domain,  and  then 
only  when  he  had  something  material  to  say.  One  day  he  intimated 
a  desire  to  visit  a  celebrated  garden  not  many  miles  distant  owned 
by  a  friend  of  his  employer,  who  had  became  quite  the  reverse  of 
‘  a  terror.’  ‘  Certainly,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  Robert  (the  under 
coaohman)  shall  drive  you  over.’  The  response  was,  ‘  I  thank 
you  very  much,  sir,  and  may  I  ask  Mr.  So-and-so’s  gardener  to 
come  and  see  your  garden?’  The  reply  was,  ‘  Oh !  I  am  glad 
you  have  mentioned  that.  By  all  means,  also  any  other  gardeners 
you  may  like  to  see,  and  always  take  them  to  the  houiekeepei ’s 
room,  and  have  luncheon,  dinner,  or  tea  with  them  there.’  This 
gentleman  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  He  was 
really  most  kind-hearted,  and  became  sincerely  respected  by  all  the 
gardeners  round  about.” 

Returning  to  our  standing  point,  I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the 
gardeners  find  themselves  at  this  age  in  possession  of  a  pack  of 
disagreeables,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the 
uncertainty  of  service.  Time  after  time  some  men,  unfortunately, 
find  themselves  relegated  to  the  starting  post,  and  with  all  the 
confidence  their  abilities  ensure,  it  is  now  known  that  there  are  a 
hundred  extraneous  things  which  must  enter  into  calculation. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  clearly  define  this 
v^ue  feeling — this  burden,  which  adds  a  furrow  to  the  brow  of 
care  ;  but  those  who  unfortunately  have  it  require  no  explanation. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  “  Sufficient  for  the  day  .  .  .  ’’ 

and  a  dozen  appropriate  things  of  that  ilk  ;  they  seldom  move  the 
incubus  one  inch.  In  some  cases  this  presentiment  of  evil  so 
dominates  a  man’s  life  that  it  not  only  hastens  the  crisis,  but 
actually  creates  the  catastrophe.  Work  that  is  done  is  done  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  more  for  present  effect  than  for  future 
results,  lest  a  successor  ihould  reap  the  benefit.  “  My  employer  ‘ 
gives  me  no  encouragement,  therefore  I  cannot  take  any  interest.  ' 
Ah  !  I  should  like  some  of  that  Flora  pleno,  but  who  knows  where 
1  shall  be  next  year  ?  ”  These  and  fifty  similar  expressions  are 
visible  signs  of  the  burden. 

I  was  lately  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a  young  nobleman  who 
has  served  bis  Qaeen  and  country  in  three  campaigns.  Having 
heard  that  he  had  retired  from  the  army — this  was  mentioned  in 
Hie  conversation,  and  it  led  up  to  an  expression  of  his  views,  which 
were  not  favourable  to  the  short  service  system,  which  leaves  it 
optional  with  the  men  to  leave  when  they  are,  one  might  say,  most 
fitted  to  enter  it,  or  rather  to  remain  in  it.  I  have  reasons  to  know 
that  many  officers  take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  men,  and  that 
when  they  know  them  they  do  not  like  to  lose  them.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  necessary  to  introduce  a  moral  a  la  militaire,  but  somehow 
a  train  of  thought  opened  up  bearing  on  our  peaceful  art  and  the 
very  unsatisfactory  short  service  part  of  it.  Above  and  beyond 
all  selfish  considerations  this  skipping  in  and  out — Out,  can  never 
breed  that  fine  feeling  of  loyalty  characteristic  of  the  truly  good  ■ 
servant.  From  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  city  where  1 
our  merchants  make  their  homes,  and  beautiful  homes  many  of 
them  are,  the  injurious  effects  of  continual  change  are  in  some  i 
gardens  so  apparent  that  it  is  like  a  perennial  blight.  From  this  | 
very  unsatisfactory  impressions  ensue  with  thoie  who,  whilst  | 
willing  to  pay  for  good  results,  have  neither  time  nor  training  j 
to  «ift  out  the  cause  from  the  effect.  I  know  that  some  of  ! 
these  employers  have  come  to  regard  gardeners  generally  very 
much  as  Joe  in  “Bleak  House”  regarded  the  gentlemen  who 
went  to  “  Tom-all-Alone’s  a  prayin’  —  they  mostly  said  as 
t’other  ones  prayed  wrong  .  .  .  passing  the  blame  on  the 

t’others.” 

It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  control  circumstances,  although 
some  men  actually  appear  to  do  so  ;  in  any  case,  it  pretty  much 
depends  upon  ourselves  at  regards  adaptability  to  them.  “  So  many 
gardeners  in  so  many  years,”  or  in  so  many  months  perhaps,  and 
“it’s  a  place  no  man  can  stay  in.”  But  mark  the  sequel :  Mr.  Tact 
is  appointed,  and — stays.  “Nothing  wrong  with  the  place,”  be 
aays  ;  “So-and-so  is  a  bit  fidgety,  but  I  just  work  away,  try  to 
please,”  and,  moreover,  he  succeeds  in  doing  so.  I  do  not  say  that 
gardenert  as  a  class  are  solely  to  blame,  although  pro'bably  they 
feel  this  burden  the  most — more  acutely  than  in  other  phases  of 
life.  Mr.  Abbey  could  possibly  discover  some  microbe  peculiar  to 
these  latter  days  which  in  its  workings  twixt  masters  and  men  of 
all  denominations  prompts  the  latter  to  sever  the  connection  on 
very  trivial  real  or  fancied  pretexts.  Anyway  it  is  a  growing  evil, 
and  seems  to  have  attacked  the  root  which  nourished  the  growth 
of  that  long  and  faithful  service  our  forefathers  gloried  in. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
more  on  this  head  which  is  quite  outside  our  domain,  to  return  to 
which  I  may  turn  to  some,  at  least,  and  fay,  Throw  the  burden 
off,  brother,  “  trust  like  a  child  while  you  strive  like  a  man.” — 
An  Old  Boy. 

fTo  be  continue!].^ 


{Concluded  fro,.,  page  140.) 

The  next  plant  in  imp  irfaoce  of  this  class  fa  no  doubt  the  Pansy  or 
Viola.  Here  we  have  almost  every  shade  of  colour  to  select  from. 
Some  kinds  come  fairly  true  from  seed  ;  but  to  be  certain  we  propagate 
a  few  well-known  kinds  of  distinct  colours  from  cuttings.  '  am  a  great 
lover  of  beds  and  borders  of  seedling  Pansies,  such  as  Mr.  Dearlove  is 
able  to  show  us,  and  a  place  will  always  be  found  for  tbem.  Thirty 
years  ago  four  kinds  were  principally  srown,  called  tbo  Cliveden 
Purple,  Blue,  Yellow,  and  White.  Th<  first  as  a  purple  '  believe  has 
^ver  been  beaten  ;  the  Blue,  owing  to  its  losing  colour  in  the  san,  we 
have  replaced  with  Blue  King,  an  excellent  variety.  We  have  lost  the 
Cliveden  Yellow,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  have  found  a  better.  Cliveden 
White  has  been  superseded  by  such  kinds  as  Dean’s  White,  Mrs.  Gray, 
or  Countess  of  Hopetoun.  Skylark  is  a  charming  variety  which  we 
grow  largely,  white,  with  a  distinct  edging  of  bright  bine,  and  nothing 
can  beat  it  for  habit  and  constitution.  Archie  Grant,  Countess  of 
Kintore,  True  Blue,  Bullion,  Blue  Cloud,  and  Ardwell  Gem  are  among 
the  best  of  the  Viola  section. 

Daisies  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  for  edgings  or  for  filling  in  email 
patterns.  There  are  the  double  whites,  reds,  crimsons,  and  pinks,  and 
the  red  and  white  variegated  forms  already  alluded  to  ;  they  are  great 
favourites.  Most  of  ns  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a  stock  of  these ; 
they  have  a  fault  of  dying  out,  especially  the  variegated  sorts,  generally 
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owing  to  a  dry  summer.  During  the  time  I  managed  Berry  Hill 
Gardens,  in  conjunction  with  Park  Place,  we  had  very  little  trouble  in 
keeping  them.  We  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  grow  them  at  Berry 
Hill  and  to  bring  them  over  and  plant  them  at  Park  Place,  or  vice  versa. 
Several  other  things  we  did  in  the  same  way  with  much  success,  showing 
the  utility  of  a  change  of  soil  and  situation.  This  was  notably  the  case 
with  Daisies. 

The  Aubrietias  are  gems.  I  call  them  the  Lobelias  of  our  spring 
gardens,  although  they  are  in  no  way  related  to  this  summer  bedder. 
They  associate  well  with  Daisies  for  the  fronts  of  beds  and  borders,  and 
have  a  soft  charming  colour  of  their  own,  and  their  dense  cushions 
of  flower  seldom  disappoint  us  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  There  are 
several  much  improved  kinds  on  the  old  A.  deltoidea,  named  Campbelli, 
purpurea,  and  violacea,  and  a  red  variety  called  Leichtlini. 

The  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  help  us  materially  in  filling  our  beds. 
Of  the  two  I  like  Primroses  the  better  ;  they  bloom  earlier,  and  if  kept 
in  distinct  colours  make  very  effective  beds.  Gilbert’s  Harbinger  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  tried  ;  another  called  Mauve  Queen  and  a  single 
white  we  found  very  useful.  The  double  Primroses  are  beautiful,  bat 
for  bedding  they  have  one  fault — their  flower  stalks  are  not  stout  enough 
to  bear  up  their  heavy  flowers,  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  become 
splashed  and  dirty.  Beds  of  mixed  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  are  very 
interesting  and  showy  when  close  to  them ;  but  for  distant  effect  they 
should  be  grown  in  distinct  colours. 

The  Forget-me-nots  we  generally  treat  as  annuals,  as  we  find  divided 
plants  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory  for  Ailing  up  large  areas.  These  rank 
next  to  the  Wallflower.  There  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  divided  plants, 
in  the  foliage  to  turn  black.  This  is  not  so  frequent  in  seedlings,  and 
we  can,  I  think,  get  them  of  bettir  shape  and  more  uniform  and  healthy. 
The  old  MyoBOtis  sylvatica  so  much  used  by  Mr.  Fleming  is  now  seldom 
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r  een.  Myoaotis  dipaitiflota  is  a  great  improvement  on  it,  and  it  has  given 
^ «  some  much  improved  varieties  in  Perfecuon,  Grandiflora,  and  one 
or  two  othera.  We  alao  have  a  very  good  white  variety  of  this  fine  plant. 
1  ought  to  mention  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  variety  of  Myosotie 
alpeetris,  called  Victoria,  in  which  the  little  roaettea  of  flower  are 
very  peculiar  and  striking. 

I  will  notice  briefly  a  few  other  perennials.  Alyaaum  eaxatile  and 
its  variety  compactum  ia  one  of  the  very  beat  of  our  yellow  blooming 
spring  plants  when  at  its  beat,  and  in  the  aun  few  plants  can  approach 
it  in  brightnesa  of  colour.  Arabia  albida  ia  the  earliaat  of  our  white 
flowering  plant  a  to  bloom,  and  always  keeps  healthyand  very  easy 
propagate.  Iberia  sempervirens  ia  another  very  useful  white  blooming 
plant,  as  white  aa  snow  ;  this  is  better  known  as  the  Evergreen  Candytuft. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  speciea  of  Iberia  occaaionally  used  for 
bedding.  Cheiranthus  Marahalli  is  a  dwarf  rich  yellow,  and  the  dwarf 
Phloxes  frondoaa  and  Nelsoni,  for  small  work,  are  lovely,  but  rather  late 
in  blooming.  Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno  makes  a  very  pretty  bed, 
and  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  old  London  Pride,  is  not  to  be  despised  for 
spring  eifect.  Saxifraga  Andrewsi  we  have  used  for  its  neat  little 
rosettes  of  foliage  alone,  for  edging  work,  and  very  suitable  it  is  for  the 
purpose.  Omphalodes  verna  we  have  tried,  but  it  does  not  bloom  freely 
enough,  and  is  better  left  in  the  herbaceous  border,  where  it  is  always  a 
favourite. 

I  now  come  to  the  annuals,  and  where  large  surfaces  have  to  be 
covered  these  are  of  great  value,  although  not  quite  bo  reliable  as 
perennials.  At  Cliveden,  where  the  flower  garden  was  several  acres  in 
extent,  they  were  largely  employed,  and  wheu  at  their  best  few  things 
could  exceed  them  in  beauty.  Among  the  beat  are  Silene  pendula  and 
its  variety  compacta,  Nemophilas,  Collinsias,  Lasthenias,  Limnanthes, 
and  Saponarias,  Some  judgment  is  required  as  to  the  proper  time  to  sow 
these  ;  we  used  to’sow  the  Silenes  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  rest  a  month 
later.  In  the  case  of  the  Silene  the  seedlings  make  nice  little  rosettes, 
and  can  be  put  out  singly.  The  others  we  used  to  remove  straight  from 
the  seed  beds  in  little  bunches  direct.  It  is  very  important  with  these, 
and  indeed  with  all  the  winter  and  spring  bedding  plants,  to  press  the 
soil  round  them  occasionally.  They  ate  so  apt  to  get  loose  round  the 
collar,  and  the  wind  is  very  apt  to  rock  them  about.  This  attention 
will  be  evident  to  everyone. 

With  regard  to  bulbs,  these  will  always  deserve  a  leading  place  in 
our  gardens  in  spring.  It  is  their  natural  season  of  beauty.  In  geo¬ 
metrical  gardens  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  frequent 
removals  make  it  almost  necessary  to  treat  them  as  annuals,  for  they 
have  to  be  disturbed  before  '.hey  have  properly  ripened  their  bulbs,  and 
wo  have  never  found  them  so  satisfactory  when  used  the  second  time. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  plant  them  out  permanently  on  the  half- 
kept  grass.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  large  masses  planted  in 
this  way  at  Kew  last  spring.  They  were  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  gardens  at  that  time.  This  system  of  naturalising  them  has  also 
been  adopted  in  Begent’s  Park  and  most  of  the  other  London  parks  to  a 
more  oi  less  extent,  and  I  feel  sure,  in  the  near  future,  this  will  be  the 
plan  of  dealing  with  all  those  that  are  adapted  for  this  charming  mode 
of  culture.  All  kinds  of  bulbs  do  well,  and  look  well,  in  shrubi^ry  or 
herbaceous  borders.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  admirable  in  betls  ;  the 
latter  especially  are  really  beautiful  growing  through  a  groundwork  of 
some  other  plant,  and  aad  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  garden.  The 
same,  may  be  said  of  Crocuses  and  Scillas.  Anemones,  again,  are  tc  o 
uncertain  for  beds.  We  have  treated  Anemone  coronaria  as  an  annual. 
The  seed  sown  in  March  will  make  flowering  plants  by  autumn ;  they 
transplant  badly  and  flower  somewhat  irregularly,  producing  a  few 
flowers  occasionally  during  mild  weather  in  winter,  but  are  not  com¬ 
fortable  looking  as  bedding  plants.  I  have  seen  better  results  from  those 
left  in  the  seed  beds  undisturbed,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are. 
They  want  more  special  culture.  Anemone  fulgens  is,  as  we  know,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  earliest  of  our  gems  of  spring,  and  is  best,  I  think, 
in  its  permanent  quarters. 

The  IsiSt  class  I  have  to  deal  with  in  connection  with  Winter  and 
Spring  Gardening  is  the  shrubs,  and  these  frequently  play  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part.  We  have  many  of  great  distinctness  and  beauty  in  form  and 
colour.  In  some  gardens  they  are  used  almost  exclusively,  in  others 
liberally,  in  others  sparingly,  and  in  some  not  at  all.  I  am  in  favour  of 
a  moderate  use  of  them  as  specimens,  perfect  in  shape,  and  the  most 
effective  ia  habit  and  colour  that  can  be  procured.  I  would  place  them 
judiciously  in  the  centres,  and  in  the  principal  points  of  a  bed  or  design 
as  specimens,  or  dot  plants  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  I  did  this  at 
Bark  Place,  and  after  a  time  they  were  so  much  appreciated  that  they 
had  to  be  left  permanently,  and  now,  for  a  reason  over  which  I  have  no 
control,  they  have  become  too  large  for  their  positions.  This  is  a  danger 
to  be  guarded  against.  Of  course,  between  and  among  these  specimens, 
designs  are  worked  out,  and  spaces  filled  up  with  some  of  the  many 
plants  I  liave  mentioned. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  shrubs  we  have  found  meat  effective, 
.and  the  best  adapreci  for  the  purpose  : — Abies  Engeimanni  glaaca.  Blue 
vSpruce,  and  A.  pmsapo  glauca.  The  former  is  the  most  telling  plant  of 
its  class  we  have  used,  and  with  us  the  bluest  of  all  the  Conifers. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Intea,  C.  L.  argentea,  C.  L,  erecta  viridis,  and  C.  L. 
-aurea  variegata.  All  these  are  go^  ;  the  first-named  can  hardly  be 
beaten  as  a  constant  bright  yellow  ;  erecta  viridis  is  very  distinct  in 
character,  erect,  and  bright  green  in  colour.  Biota  orientalis  aurea  and 
B.  o.  elegantissima  ;  the  latter  changes  to  a  deep  bronze  in  winter, 
Thuia  occidentalis  Vervaeneana  is  pale  yellow  in  summer,  and  bronzy 
yellow  in  winter,  Cryptomeria  elegans  and  its  variety  nana  change 
in  the  autumn  to  a  bronzy  crimson,  and  is  very  distinct.  It  is  peculiar 


how  this  plant  especially  takes  on  this  Intensity  of  colour  towards  winter, 
and  reverts  to  a  bright  green  in  its  growing  season  in  spring  and  snmmer. 
Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  the  best  of  all  the  Golden  Junipers  for  our 
purpose,  and  best  known  as  Young’s  Golden  Juniper.  Tbuiopsia 
dolabrata  variegata  is  always  healthy,  useful,  and  distinct.  Retinospora 
plumosa  argentea,  B.  p.  aurea,  B.  ericoides,  and  B.  pisifera  aurea.  These 
are  all  good.  B.  ericoides  changes  in  winter  to  a  purplish  tint.  Taxns 
baccata  aurea  and  T.  b.  elegantissima,  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea,  and  T.  f. 
variegata,  the.  golden  and  variegated  forms  of  the  common  aad  Irish 
Yews,  are  among  the  very  best  of  our  shrubs  lor  be  is.  Hedera  arborea 
argentea,  H,  a.  aurea,  and  H.  a.  elegantissima,  the  variega'ed  Tree  or 
Bueh  Ivies,  are  very  neat,  dwarf,  and  bright,  and  come  in  well  for  the 
fronts  of  beds,  and  fill  up  well. 

Euonymns  radicans  variegata,  E.  japonicus  latffolius  albo-variegatui, 
E.  j.  ovatuB  aureo-variegatns,  and  E  ]•  elegantissimus  are  charming 
variegated  plants.  The  last  three  are  excellent,  but  not  too  hardy. 
The  first  is  one  of  the  most  useful  dwarf  plants  for  edgings  to  beds  or 
borders,  so  good  that  it  is  worth  having  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  luteus  and  O.  i.  argenteus,  com¬ 
pact  little  variegated  Holly-like  plants,  of  close  and  slow  growth. 
Buxus  japonicus  aureus  and  B.  sempervirens  variegatus;  the  former  ia  a 
beautiful  Golden  Box,  of  horizontal  growth,  and  broad  in  the  leaf, 
Aucuba  japonica  is  a  useful  shrub  for  filling  up.  Andromeda  floribunda, 
valuable  on  acconnt  of  its  winter  blooming  qualities,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Laurustinus.  Erica  herbacea  or  carnea  i*  a  most  aseful  and 
very  early  blooming  plant.  There  are  the  white,  flesh  coloured,  and 
purple  vaiieties.  It  is  a  very  striking  and  effective  p  ant,  sometimes 
even  in  February,  when  there  is  so  little  in  bloom.  Few  plants  are 
more  consp’cuons  for  margins  to  beds  or  b.rdrrs  when  in  flower.  Yucca 
gloriosa  and  Y.  recorva  are  so  distinct  in  character,  and  differ  so  ninch 
from  the  shrubs  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  may  be  introduced  more  or 
less  freely  with  good  effect.  Vinci  elegantissima,  where  baskets  or 
raised  beds  occur  this  is  a  very  ufetul  and  elegant  plant  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  Daphne  Mezereum,  I  have  only  this  one  deciduous  plant  to 
recommend,  but  it  flowers  so  early,  and  its  colours  a'e  so  telling  among 
other  shiubs.  that  it  may  be  safely  in  roduc  d,  and  will  be  sure  to  gise 
pleasure.  There  is  a  white  variety,  and  others  of  two  or  three  shades 
of  red, 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have  been  guilty  at  Park  Place  of 
occasionally  filling  up  blanks  or  failures  with  cut  tings  of  various  shrubs, 
and  it  is  not  a  bad  way  of  getting  over  a  difficulty.  Nice  little  bushy 
pieces,  firmly  put  in,  of  Aucuba,  variegated  or  green  Holly,  Tree  Ivies, 
especially  of  several  kinds,  Golden  Box,  Betinospoias,  aud  some  other 
things  have  helped  us  out  of  our  trouble.  1  am  afraid  I  have  somewhat 
wearied  you,  but  I  have  been  anxious  to  give  you  as  complete  a  record 
as  I  could  of  my  experiences  in  this  interesting  branch  of  gardening. — 
{Read  ly  Mr.  Geo  Stanton,  Henley,  at  a  meeting  of  rhe  Reading 
Horticvlttiral  Soeiety.') 


METHODS  OF  DESTROYING  BED  SPIDER, 

If  “  W.  D.”  and  Mr,  Wm,  Taylor  will  try  the  following  they  will 
probably  find  it  effectual  in  destioying  red  spider— the  mite  (Tetranychns 
telarius).  Bisulphide  of  calcium  made  as  follows  : — Slake  1  lb.  of 
freshly  burned  lime,  add  I  lb.  flowers  of  sulphur  and  enough  water  to 
form  a  paste,  then  add  1  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  fifteen  minutes.  It 
should  be  kept  constantly  stirred  while  it  is  boiling,  then  Allowed  to 
settle,  and  when  coot  have  the  clear  liquid  poured  into  a  eione  bottle,  and 
kept  well  corked  in  a  dark  place.  When  required  for  use  place  a  half  pint 
of  the  liquor  in  each  XL*  Al)  vapouriter  impioyed — one  to  each 
2000  cubic  feet — bnd  fill  up  with  waier.  Close  the  Louse,  and  place  the 
lamps  under  the  vapearisers.  Repeat  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  and  again  at  a  similar  interval.  The  worst  of  the  sulphides  is 
that  of  their  discolour’ng  paint,  and  of  so  acting  on  the  skins  of 
Grapes  as  to  harden  them  and  p  ev.mt  further  swelling.  For  those 
reasons  sulphur  in  any  form  is  injurious  to  Grapes  when  vapourised 
at  over  170°, 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  killing  red  epider  by  means  of  sulphur  fumes 
Is  vapourising  Mr.  J.  Simpson’s  mixture  of  sulphor-r-that  is,  flowers  of 
sulphur  formed  into  a  cream  with  skim  milk,  placing  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
half  pint  of  water  at  boiling,  then  in  a  small  vapouring  cup,  and  this  in 
a  larger  filled  vs-ith  boiling  water,  after  the  manner  of  a  glue  pot.  The 
lamp  keeps  the  water  in  the  kettle  hot,  and  the  sulphur  mixture  at  170°, 
80  as  to  give  off  mild  fumes  or  vapour — call  it  sulphurous  aci  l  if  you 
like.  -The  quantity  suffices  for  about  2000  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  great 
evil  is  the  moisture  settling  on  tne  berries  and  “  bluing”  them,  especi¬ 
ally  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  White  Fnntignan.  In  every  form  in 
which  I  have  ssed  sulphur  fumes  there  has  always  been  this  objection  in 
the  matter  of  Grapes,  but  I  have  found  moderate  sulphuring  the  pipes 
fairly  successful,  and  without  material  injury  to  the  foliage  or  fruit. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  W.  Taylor  has  recorded  his  experience  with 
carbolic  acid.  Would  he  mind  trying  “  Cresol,”  “  Izal,”  and  “Lysol,” 
also  “soluble  pheuyle”  and  “  Jeyes’  fluid,”  in  the  same  way  as  he  has 
done  catholic  acid?  They  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  poisonous 
unless  taken  in  excessive  quantities.  I  find  their  vapour  very  effective 
against  “mites.” 

Bat  of  all  things  specially  noxious  to  either  root  or  aerial-living  mites 
I  have  found  nothing  beat  (passing  such  things  as  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  chloroform,  extremely  aangerous  articles)  ammonia,  especially  that 
of  gas  liquor,  using  it  similarly  to  nicotine  in  vapourising.  There  is 
danger  of  giving  an  overdose,  when  it  scorches  the  foliage.  About 
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Sialf  a  pint  in  a  watering-pot  (4  gallons)  of  rain  wateir,  and  that  quan- 
titv  need  per  square  rod  in  the  evening  a  few  times  about  every  five 
da.  makes  things  very  anpleasant  for  red  spider.  Ammoaiated  gnano, 
:2  028.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  using  4  gallons  pef  rod,  I  have  found  service- 
-able.  These  are  old-fashioned  and  good  things  for  the  plants,  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

Then  there  is  spirits  of  turpentine,  which,  distributed  with  an 
4itometer,  as  is  done  for  purifying  the  air  of  rooms,  with  t.  little  lavender 
water  added,  on  every  surface  but  that  of  living  foliage,  will  soon  make 
the  red  spider  clear  out.  An  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  plants,  for  when 
'the  fumes  are  strong  the  foliage  will  flag,  and  unless  air  is  promptly 
^iven  harm  will  be  done.  I  got  this  hint  from  having  a  range  of 
vineries  “flatted”  by  painters  when  the  young  Vines  were  in  full  leaf 
and  spider  on  them.  The  turpentine  vapour  “  cooked  ”  them,  and  the 
■Vines  drooped  as  if  needing  water.  On  air  being  given  they  soon 
recovered  their  normal  form,  and  were  not  injured.  These  are  a  few 
random  notes,  which  may  be  of  service  to  your  correspondents  who  wish 
^something  out  of  the  common  way  for  destroying  this  pest,  which  is  not 
at  ail  formidable  when  the  conditions  favouring  the  plant  are  provided. 

The  great  enemy  of  red  spider  is  water,  which  costs  nothing,  and  the 
next  thing  to  that  is  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  with  a 
judicious  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  especially  such  as  give  off  a  minute 
portion  of  the  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere,  such  as  sweetened  horse 
■droppings  added  from  time  to  time,  never  so  much  as  to  cause  the  “  eyes 
to  water  ”  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  vapour.  Such  things,  and 
^bove  all  precautions  in  winter  time  against  the  pests,  are  better  than 
remedies,  which  art-  seldom  requisitioned  until  damage  is  done  that 
<canaot  be  repaired. — G.  Abbey. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  November  ICth. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  -Tuesday  last  presented  a  rather  empty  appear¬ 
ance,  Chrysanthemums  not  being  nearly  so  numerous  as  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected.  Those  however,  that  were  staged,  both  in 
groups  and  as  cut  blooms,  were  of  creditable  quality.  Orchids  were  not 
particularly  numerous,  but  this  was  made  up  for  by  the  splendid  quality. 
Vegetables,  as  represented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.’s  collection,  made  a 
•striking  display,  but  fruit  was  rather  scarce. 

Fruit  Committee.— Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard.  G.  W.  Cummins,  A.  H.  Pearson,  A.  Dean, 
J.  H.  Veitch,  J.  A.  Laing,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Smith,  T.  F.  Rivers,  J.  Willard, 
H.  W.  Ward,  and  H.  Balderson, 

There  were  only  two  exhibits  placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee — 
■one  from  a  nurseryman  and  the  other  from  a  private  gardener.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  with  a  collection  of  vegetables,  occupied  the 
whole  of  one  long  table,  and  thus  made  an  imposing  display.  Leeks 
were  very  much  in  evidence,  and  some  superb  examples  were  noted, 
while  besides  these  there  were  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Turnips,  Onions, 
Kales,  and  other  kinds  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Fcrest  Hill,  was  the  other  exhibitor,  staging  a  capital 
eollection  of  Grapes,  amongst  which  were  noted  Black  Hamburgh, 
<3ros  Maroc,  Mrs.  Pince,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Lady  Downe’s,  Gros  Guillaume, 
Trebbiano,  and  others  (silver  Knightian  medal). 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  good  flavour  in  Pears  went  to  Mr. 
C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  who  staged  Beurr^  d’ Anjou  ;  while  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  Apples  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
•Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Mitfield,  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  was  first. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herbst, 
E  Owen,  G.  Stevens,  J.  T.  McLeod,  C.  Jellrie?,  J.  Walker,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
G.  Paul,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  Blick,  H.  S.  Leonard,  E.  Mawley, 
J.  Laing,  and  R.  M.  Hogg. 

In  the  floricultural  section  the  finest  exhibit  was  a  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecrcft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  As  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  with  large  blooms  for  imposing 
decorative  effects  this  was  a  distinct  success.  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
whole  of  the  plants  were  admirably  grown,  the  foliage  ones  being  no 
less  so  than  the  Chrysanthemums.  Several  of  the  most  prominent 
.Japanese  varieties  were  utilised  in  the  group  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totteubam,  arranged  an  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums,  mostly  single  varieties,  but  comprising  besides  a  few 
large  flowered  sorts  and  foliage  plants  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  small  exhibit  waspnt  up  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage. 
The  mixture  would  be  considered  by  most  a  rather  incongruous  one, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  Gloxinias  with  a 
few  Herns  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Acton,  sent  several  plants  of  Lycoris  aurea, 
■each  carrying  flowers  of  the  best  quality  (silver  Flora  medai).  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  cut  Chrysauthemums  of  the  first 
quality.  The  varieties  comprised  Ruchais,  Oceana,  Miss  Elsie 
Teichman,  Reine  d’Augleterre,  Australian  Gold,  The  Egyptian,  and 
others.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  Carnation  flowers  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr,  R,  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  a  amall  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  good  quality  with  richly  coloured  Primula  blooms. 

Out  blooms  of  exceptional  quality  were  exhibited  by  0.  E.  Shea,  Esq., 
The  Elms,  Foots  Cray.  There  was  a  refinement  of  colour  and  form  that 
was  very  pleasing.  The  varieties  included,  amongst  others,  Crown  of 
■<Told,  Mdlle.  Th^i&'se  Rey,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
Miss  Elsie  Teichman,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech5,  H.  L. 


Snnderbruck,  Madame  Ad.  Ohatin,  and  Hairy  Wonder  (silver  Flora 
medal)  Mr.  Wytbes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  were  many  flowers  of 
excellent  quality.  These  included  Madame  Carnot,  Hairy  Wonder, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  Chas.  Davis,  H.  Cannell,  and 
several  incurved  blooms  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  sent  a  remarkable  Amorphophallus  named  variabilis,  which 
attracted  much  attention. 

Orchid  Committee— Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  T.  W  Bond, 
J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  C.  Winn,  C.  Pilcher,  E.  Hill, 
S.  Courtanld,  H.  Ballantine,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gardener  to  C.  L.  N,  Ingram,  E-q. ,  Godalming,  sent 
a  few  Orchids,  as  did  other  growers  H.  S.  Leone,  Esq.,  Bletchley  Park, 
sent  a  splendidly  grown  plant  of  Lfelia  prsestans,  and  Mr.  Shill,  gardener 
to  G  W.  L.  Schofield,  Esq  ,  Rawtenstall,  one  of  Pleione  maculata  alba. 
Cypripedium  Fred  Hardy,  from  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  received 
an  award  of  merit  (see  below).  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  garJener  to  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs,  sent  a  handsome  group  of  Odontoglossum 
spikes  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  <k  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
sent  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  as  did  Mr.  R.  Gulzow,  Bexley  Heath. 

Messrs.  J,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  containing  thirty- 
two  hybrid  Orchids,  in  almost  all  of  which  the  quality  was  superb. 
Lielio-Cat'cleyas.  Cypripediums,  and  Cattleya,8  were  alike  admirably 
staged  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
staged  amongst  others  Cypripedium  Alcides,  Pbaio-Calanthe  Aruoldise, 
Cypripedium  insigue  varieties,  Deudrobium  Jobusoniae,  Cattleya  labiata 
varieties,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  and  Sopbronitis  grandifiora  (silver  Bank¬ 
sian  medal). 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  maxima  alia  (J.  Hamilton). — As  the  varietal  name 
implies  this  is  a  pure  white  form  of  the  well  known  C.  maxima  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Chrysanthemum  Duke  of  Wellington  (R.  Oiven). — An  incurved 
Japanese  of  good  size  and  shape.  The  colour  is  golden  bronze  (award 
of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mignon-tte  (R.  Owen). — A  narrow  floreted  decora¬ 
tive  variety  with  pale  yellow  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Cy priptdium  Fied  Hardy  (T.  Stafford)  — A  charming  Orchid.  The 
pouch  and  petals  are  green,  while  the  dorsal  sepal  save  for  a  purple  flush 
at  the  base  is  pure  white  (award  of  merit); 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Xysa  sujoerha  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  indeed 
a  superb  form  of  the  type.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  rose,  and  the 
lip  rich  velvety  crimson  with  yellow  side  lobes  (first-class  certificate). 

Odontoglosium  crispnum  Golden  Queen  (W.  Stevens). — Tuis  variety 
has  a  ground  colour  of  pale  yellow  with  numerous  chocolate  blotches. 
The  lip  is  pure  yellow  (award  of  merit). 


LIVERPOOL  ASIATEUR  GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Vert  few  of  onr  professional  men  take  into  serious  consideration 
the  important  part  that  has  in  the  past  and  is  being  at  the  present  time 
played  ia  the  history  of  horticulture  by  the  amateur  gardener.  On 
turning  over  some  of  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  which 
has  now  stood  the  test  of  time  for  neaily  fifty  years,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  special  admiration  for  tho^e  great  amateurs  who  have 
contributed  to  and  adorned  its  pages  with  practical  and  hqlpful  sugges¬ 
tions  which  must  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  many  readers. 

To  the  man  of  business  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  delightful  hobby 
than  that  of  horticulture,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  the  stirring  enthusiasm 
that  is  being  awakened  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  take  up  this  beautiful  study  and  derive  enjoyment  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  and  from  their  gardens,  either  ’oefore  or  after  business  hours.  I 
have  met  many  amateur  friends  who  are  Imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
and  love  of  horticulture,  and  who  bring  to  the  monthly  meetings  exhibits 
that  would  take  high  rank  at  any  show  in  the  country. 

Then,  too,  the  monthly  paper,  how  welcome  it  always  appears  to  be, 
and  how  forcible  are  the  ideas  expressed,  the  discassions  ensuing  always 
being  well  fought  out.  A  lecture  on  “  Ferns  for  the  Amateur,”  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Pearce,  was  concise  and  extremely  interesting,  sufficient  to  kindle 
a  love  for  them  amongst  all  who  heard  it.  Mr.  G  illander’s  paper  on 
Begonias  was  not  only  practical,  but  his  exhibits  qualified  him  as  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place.  “  General  Wrinkles,”  was  so  admirably 
thought  out  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran,  that  anyone,  however  critical,  could 
not  help  but  admire  the  practical  and  diversified  suggestions  that  he 
advocated.  That,  too,  on  “  Heating  ”  at  the  last  meeting,  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Scott,  was  calculated  to  create  an  interest,  which  it  did,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  being  timely  and  to  the  point.  The  discussion  nights  have  been 
of  great  interest,  and  the  gifts  at  various  times  to  the  infirmaries, 
opportune,  and  suggestive  of  the  kindly  feeling  pervading  all  members. 

Mr.  Butcher,  the  President,  Mr.  D.  E.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Drake  have 
presided  with  much  ability  at  the  meetings.  The  work  by  Messrs.  J.  0. 

;  Glover  and  J.  M.  Smyth,  as  joint  Hon.  Secretaries,  has  been  most 
pleasantly  performed,  while  Mr.  J.  C.  Langley,  the  active  Secretary, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
Liverpool  Amateurs’  Association  is  destined  to  become  a  great  agent  for 
good,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  flourish  exceedingly. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  held  on  Thursday  evening  there  wag 
a  good  attendance,  but  entries  were  rather  below  the  average,  the  early 
date  being  somewhat  against  it,  still  there  was  some  very  good  blooma 
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exhibited.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  cut  blooms  was  a  handsome  silver 
table  lamp  presented  by  Mrs,  Isaac  C.  Glover,  and  that  enthusiastic  amateur 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran  won  with  a  very  pretty  stand.  For  six  Japanese 
Messrs.  W.  Histed  and  A.  Dale  were  first  and  second  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Smyth 
winning  with  three  cut  blooms.  Adiantmms  and  Primulas  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Oangley  and  Cooper.  A  useful  discussion  ensued,  the  subject 
being  the  culture  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias— E.  P.  R. 


The  Weather  in  London.-  On  the  whole  the  weather  during 
the  past  week  has  been  fine,  though  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday 
morning  it  was  very  wet.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  dry  and  clear, 
and  in  the  south-western  suburb  of  Chiswick  12°  of  frost  were  recorded 
on  the  latter  day.  Wednesday  opened  mild  and  dull, 

-  Northern  Weather — Changeable  weather,  though  generally 

pleasant,  marked  the  week  ending  Tuesday  morning,  which  was  dull  and 
wmdy  after  a  rainy  night,  the  thermometer  standing  at  45°.  On  Monday 
morning  8°  of  frost  were  registered,  8°  on  Sunday,  12°  on  the  4th.  The 
days  were  frequently  dull. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire, 

-  The  Fruiterers’  Company’s  Gold  Medal — We  understand 

that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fruiterers  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  gold  medal  of  the  Company  to 
Major  W,  Bythway  for  his  splendid  display  of  fruit  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  show,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  early  in  October — a 
distinguished  award,  and  well  merited  by  the  Major,  whose  fruit  was 
splendid  and  remarkable  for  brilliancy  in  colour. 

-  Coventry  Show. — The  second  annual  Chrysanthemum  show 

was  held  in  Coventry  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  4th  and 
6th.  The  show  was  a  complete  success  in  every  way,  and  the  entries  were 
nearly  double  on  last  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  were  much 
better  in  every  class.  The  large  hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange  was  filled  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  popular  flower,  and  the  addition  of  Primulas, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  made  an  agreeable  change.  The  principal'  prize- 
takers  were  G.  Singer,  Esq.,  Sir  Richard  Moon,  J.  R.  Startey,  Esq., 
S.  Loder,  Esq.,  P.  A,  Mentz,  Esq.,  M.P.  There  were  also  splendid 
exhibits,  not  for  competition,  from  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Mr. 
W.  Pinch,  E.  Petre,  Esq.,  Sir  R.  Moon,  and  others,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  success.  Mr.  F.  Curtis  was  an  energetic  Secretary. 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month.— October  was  remarkable  for 

a  heavy  rainfall,  and  for  the  low  daily  maximum  temperature  after 
the  16th.  The  wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  twenty  days.  Total 
rainfall,  4  04  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty-eight  days,  the  greatest  daily 
fall  being  0  78  inch  on  16tb.  Barometer,  highest  reading,  30100  on 
14th  at  9  A.M. ;  lowest,  28 '934  at  9  A.M.  on  the  19th.  Temperature, 
highest  in  shade  G2°  on  3rd  ;  lowest,  28°  on  the  31st.  Mean  of  daily 
maxima,  50‘86° ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  38'96°.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  month,  44  90°  ;  lowest  on  grass,  23°  on  Slst  ;  highest  in  sun,  111°  on 
9th  and  10th.  Mean  temperature  of  earth  at  3  feet,  50  35°.  Total 
sunshine,  85  hours,  40  minutes.  There  were  six  sunless  days. — 
W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

-  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association 

(Sutton  Coldfield  Branch). — At  this  Society’s  lecture  room  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield,  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  A.  Jenkins  presided. 
A  most  interesting  and  instructive  verbal  dissertation  on  “Hardy 
Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  0.  R.  Bick, 
gardener  to  Walter  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Harborne  Hall,  Harborne, 
before  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  His  graphic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  a  large  variety  of  decorative  trees  and  sbrnbs, 
dealt  with  according  to  their  season  of  flowering,  and  with  cultural 
notes  as  the  occasion  required,  especially  with  regard  to  their  suitability 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  climatically  situated  similar  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  for  instance,  were  excellent.  Mr.  Bick’s  remarks 
were  illustrated  with  several  examples  of  branches  in  flower  or  in  fruit 
and  berry  culled  from  the  pretty  extensive  collection  under  his  charge. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  excited  an  instruc¬ 
tive  discussion. 


^ -  Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  F.  W.  Westcott,  formerly 

foreman  to  E  wd.  Hedley,  Esq.,  Burnhopeside  Hall,  La^ichester,  Durham , 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  T,  Richardson,  Esq.,  J  7.,. 
Moulton  Lodge,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Co.  Durham. 

• -  Royal  Meteorological  Society, — At  the  ordinary  meeting- 

of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  : — “  Report  on  the  International  Meteorological  Conference  at  Paris, 
September,  1896,”  by  William  Ellis,  F.R.S. ;  “  Haze,  Fog,  and  Visibility,”" 
by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell,  M.A.,  F.R.MetSoc. 

-  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  next  election  of 

children  to  the  benefits  of  this  Fund  will  take  place  early  in  February. 
All  applications  mast  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  gratis  of  the  Secretary,  or  any  of  the  Local  Secretaries. 
Such  forms  must  be  correctly  filled  up,  duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this- 
office  by  Wednesday,  December  the  15th,  1896.  —  A.  F.  Barron,. 
Secretary,  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  London. 

-  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wigut  Horticultural’ 
Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport  on  Saturday  last,  when 
Mr,  0.  Orchard,  F.R.H.S.,  gave  a  descriptive  report  of  the  “  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  at  the  National.”  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
growers  and  admirers  of  the  “  mums.”  The  remarks  of  the  lecturer 
being  frequently  applauded,  particularly  when  he  made  reference  to 
the  success  of  the  island  growers  in  Messrs.  H,  Love  and  M.  Silsbury,. 
and  the  success  of  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  tbe- 
Affiliated  Societies’  competition. — S.  H, 

-  Ralston  Show. — The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dalstoa 

and  Haggerston  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Shoreditch,  on  November  4th  and  5th.  The  show  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Society  only.  The  groups  were  numerous,  and  the  competition 
very  close  in  each  class.  The  cut  bloom  section  was  well  filled,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  numerous  exhibits  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect,, 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J .  Toull.  Amongst  the 
chief  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Conies,  A.  J.  Toye,  W,  F.  Barnes,  G. 
Powell,  W.  Smith,  G.  Sampson,  J.  B.  Wynn,  W.  J.  Toull,  T.  Gates, 
J.  Mann,  J.  Hardy,  A.  H,  Brenkiron,  W,  J.  Nettleton,  W.  Pearce,  and 
W.  Barnes. 

-  Apples  for  Europe, — The  shipment  of  American  Apples  to 

Europe  has  reached  such  large  proportions  as  to  distance  all  export 
records  for  many  years.  Already  this  season,  says  an  A.merican  journal,, 
more  than  600,000  barrels  of  our  own  and  Canadian  fruit  have  been  sent 
abroad,  while  in  a  corresponding  period  last  year  only  35,000  barrels 
were  disposed  of  to  our  foreign  friends.  The  influences  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  condition  are  the  poor  crop  abroad,  the  plentiful  supply 
here,  and  the  excellence  of  the  frgit.  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow 
are  the  largest  distributing  ports.  Only  the  best  varieties  are  called  for 
abroad,  and  some  growers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  wrapping  the  fruit 
in  tissue  paper,  after  the  fashion  of  Oranges.  Snow  Apples,  which  here 
bring  1  50  dollar  a  barrel,  are  netting  a  larger  profit  abroad,  while  Pound 
Sweet  and  Holland  Pippin  are  popular,  as  well  as  the  Gravenstein, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  and  King, 

- Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association.— At  the  fortnightly 

meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham  in  the  chair,  an  exhibition  of  Celery,  and  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded,  took  place,  the  successful  competitors  being  Messrs. 
Snead,  George  Stacey,  and  Worrall  in  the  order  named.  The  first  prize 
exhibit  were  fine  examples  of  Standard  Bearer,  which  proved  of  very 
good  flavour,  as  also  did  the  second  prize  exhibit,  a  well  blanched 
selection  of  Manchester  White.  The  attendant  discussion  was  delegated 
to  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  to  open,  and  his  initiatory  remarks  anent  the 
cultivation  of  Celery  pertained  to  the  botanical  history  of  the  plant  and 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  including  also  that  of  Celeriac.  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  Celery  as  an  antidote  to 
rheumatic  affections.  Regarding  the  extraordinary  growth  of  a  stick  or 
“  head  ”  of  Celery,  the  following  quotation  was  given  fronl  “  Rhind’s 
Vegetable  Kingdom.”  “A  head  of  Celery  was  dug  up  in  1815  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  weighed  9  lbs.  when  washed,  with 
the  roots,  leaves,  and  all  attached  to  it,  and  measured  10  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  It  was  of  a  red  sort,  perfectly  solid,  crisp,  firm,  and  remarkably 
well  flavoured.”  Surely  a  misprint  respecting  the  height,  Messrs, 
John  Pope,  Wm,  Spinks,  Walter  Jones,  George  Stacey,  Sallad,  and  others 
also  took  part  in  the  interesting  and  instructive  discussion. 
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-  Spkaying  Plants. — Since  it  has  been  discovered  that  solutions 

•of  copper  will  effectually  destroy  fungus  parasites,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  protecting  large  orchards  from  mildews  and  blights  which  formerly 
proved  so  destructive.  But  for  those  who  have  but  a  few  plants  and 
trees  to  care  for,  some  very  simple  and  easy  mode  is  still  wanted.  In 
some  large  towns  parties  have  made  a  business  of  spraying  plants  for 
protection,  but  in  most  cases  these  -business  enterprises  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  .  In  this  locality  all  the  matters  requiring  attention  are  so  com¬ 
paratively  small  that  the  cost  of  attention  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the 
•Jesuits  achieved. — (“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

-  Apple  Ecklinville  Seedling. — I  often  see  this  Apple 

recommended  as  one  of  the  best  to  plant  for  market.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  caution  planters  to  make  close  inquiries  in  their  own  locality  as 
to  its  behaviour.  Asa  kitchen  Apple  for  home  consumption  no  garden, 
however  small,  should  be  without  a  tree  of  it.  Its  cooking  qualities  in 
August  and  September  cannot  be  surpassed,  neither  can  its  regular 
cropping  be  found  fault  with.  Growing  here  it  succeeds  admirably,  but 
when  offered  for  sale  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  price  at  all  for  it.  The  skin 
*8  well  as  the  flesh  is  far  too  soft  to  bear  as  much  handling  as  it  receives 
•from  a  fruiterer  in  the  course  of  his  business.  If  an  Apple  is  not  firm 
then  it  is  of  little  use  for  market. — E.  M. 

■ - A  Royal  Exhibit — At  the  show  of  the  Irish  Horticultural 

‘■Society,  held  at  Ball’s  Bridge  on  November  4th,  a  very  handsome  stand 
•was  arranged  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  R>yal  Gardens,  Windsor.  This 
was  a  mixture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  each  section  of  excellent  quality. 
The  fruits  represented  were  magnificent  Apples,  Pears  of  the  highest 
merit,  Grapes  in  superb  condition,  and  right  Royal  Pines  grown  as  they 
are  always  done  at  Windsor  and  rarely  anywhere  else.  The  floral 
arrangements  were  made  up  with  Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  foliage. 
Vases  were  utilised  for  their  reception,  besides  boards  of  incurved  and 
Japanese  flowers.  The.  combined  effect  was  imposing  and  yet  pleasing, 
and  horticulturists  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who  saw  it  would  readily 
appreciate  the  cultivation  required  for  the  production  of  fruits  and 
•ffowers  for  the  Royal  table.— Esglishman, 

-  Makgdeuite  Carnations  —  A  writer  in  a  transatlantic 

contemporary  says — ”  I  consider  these  among  the  most  satisfactory  of 
Ralf-hardy  flowers.  To  those  having  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  during 
=the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  (or  till  Christmas  if 
potted  in  September  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame)  they  are 
invaluable.  A  group  of  them  has  been  flowering  in  this  garden  for  the 
past  six  weeks,  and  to-day,  September  6th,  I  counted  on  several  individual 
plants  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  well  developed  buds  and  blossoms.  A 
.great  improvement  has  been  made  in  them  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
they  now  almost  equal  the  greenhouse  kinds  both  in  size  and  fragrance. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  among  them,  and  1  have  not  found  one 
with  the  calyx  split.  We  sow  the  seeds  in  pans  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
4ibout  the  first  week  in  February,  growing  them  along  so  as  to  make  nice 
plants  by  planting-out  time.  After  planting  they  need  to  be  pinched 
once  or  twice  to  make  them  busby,  besides  a  little  attention  in  the 
matter  of  staking  and  watering.  They  do  best  in  an  opsn  sunny  position, 
.and  prefer  a  light  rich  soil. 

-  The  Hbssle  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  November  3rd,  a  paper  was 
Tead  by  Mr.  Skiuner,  The  Gardens,  Swanland  Manor,  on  “Cyclamen 
cand  Their  Cultivation.”  Commencing  with  their  history,  and  the  date 
of  their  first  introduction  into  this  country,  the  essayist  continues  ; — 
“  The  leading  points  in  Cyclamen  culture  are  constant  and  unvarying 
.attention  as  far  as  possible  at  different  stages  of  growth,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  abundant  supplies  of  water,  but  avoiding  anything  like 
^stagnation  at  the  roots,  free  circulation  of  air^  but  no  cold  draughts ; 
light  in  winter,  shade  in  summer,  and  freedom  from  insect  pests.  If 
these  conditions  are  well  observed  the  plants  will  makp  vigorous  growth 
irom  first  to  last,  and  such  as  yon  may  well  be  proud  of— indeed,  a 
-surprising  number  of  flowers  are  produced  by  well-grown  plants  fifteen 
months  old.”  Mr.  Skinner  dealt  with  their  cultivation  from  seed- 
-«owing  onwards  through  the  various  stages  of  growth,  and  as  a  junior 
member  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  moat  practical  manner  in  which 
he  treated  his  subject.  Cyclamen  at  Swanland  are  this  year  unusually 
.good,  and  Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  this  success  was  duo  to  the  essayist’s 
•care  and  attention.  The  meeting  closed  earlier  than  usual,  as  several 
(unembers  were  going  to  London  by  a  trip  organised  by  the  Hull  Chrys- 
.anthemum  Society,  to  start  about  midnight,  on  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster. — F.  L.  S. 


Chrysanthemum  Shows. 


As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerous 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can^  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Nov.  11th  and  12th. — County  Borough  of  Hanley.— J.  and  A.  Kent 
Hanley  Park,  Hanley. 

.,  11th  and  1 2th.— Northamptonshire,— The  Secretary,  2,  Primrose 
Hill,  Northampton. 

„  11th  and  12th.— Liverpool. — W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Street 
Liverpool. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Rugby, — W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby 

,,  11th  and  12th. — Hull. — Messrs.  Edw.  Harland  and  James  Dixon, 
Manor  Street,  Hull. 

,,  11th  and  12  th. — Birmingham. — J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Harborne,  Birmingham. 

,  12th  and  13th. — Glasgow. — Cunningham  &  Wyllie,  98,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow. 

„  12ch  and  13th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds — Geo.  A.  Manning,  19, 
Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

„  12th  and  13th.— Winchester. — C.  Shenton,  Westgate  Chambers, 
Winchester. 

,,  13  h  and  14th. — Derby. — fl.  J.  Bell,  Normanton  Road,  Derby. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Wellingborough.- H.  Tilley,  53,  Knox  Road. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Bradford  and  District.— Juo.  Collier,  5, 
Shipley  Fields  Road,  Friziughall,  Bradford. 

,  13th  and  14th.— Sheffield. — W.  Houseley,  177,  Cemetery  Road, 
Sheffield. 

,  17th  and  18th. — BIRKENHEAD  AND  WiRRAL.— W.  Bassett,  23. 
Grove  Road,  Rock  Ferry. 

„  17th  and  18th.— Chester  Paxton  Society. — G.  P.  Miln, 
Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester. 

„  17th  and  18th. — Twickenham.  — Edward  F.  Green,  Strafford 
House,  Twickenham. 

„  18th  and  19th.  — BRISTOL.  —  Edwin  G.  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

„  18th  and  19th. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. —  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun  , 
Cross  House  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  ^ 

„  18th,  19th  and  20th. — York.— J.  Lazenby,  13,  Feasegate,  York. 

„  19th  and  20th.— Leamington.  Warwick  and  District.— The 
.  Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Leamington  Spa. 

„  20ch  and  2l9t. — Aldeeley  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Jun.,  Fern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 

„  20th  and  2l9t.— Bolton. — James  Hicks,  Markland  Hill  Lane, 
Heaton,  Bolton. 

„  24th  and  25th.— LEEDS  PAXTON  Society.— James  Campbell,  The 
Gardena,  Metbley  Park,  Leeds. 

Mr  Mease  and  Mr.  Donald. 

Most  gardeners  would  be  pleased  to  read  of  Mr,  Mease’s  success  at 
the  Aquarium  Jubilee  Show.  His  name  has  been  known  to  readers  of 
the  Journal  <f  Horticulture  for  many  years  as  a  persistent  and  first- 
class  exhibitor,  and  generally  running  in  the  front  rank.  In  your  notea 
on  page  451,  as  to  Mr.  Mease  being  the  oldest  exhibitor  in  the  show,  I 
think  this  is  hardly  correct,  for  I  see  that  Mr.  D.  Donald  again  came 
well  to  the  front  with  his  usual  well  trained  specimen  plants.  In  previous 
years  they  have  been  grand,  and  much  admired  by  visitors. 

I  remember  well  (because  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  under  him 
at  the  time)  that  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  and  later  years  as  well,  Mr. 
Donald  used  to  grow  and  exhibit  these  largf  trained  plants  to  perfection. 
The  Stoke  Newington,  Leyton,  and  Stratford  Chrysanthemum  Societies 
were  then  in  eiistance,  and  at  the  two  latter  Societies’  shows  he  was 
always  successful  with  well-grown  plants  of  the  large-flowered  section 
and  Pompon  varieties  as  well.  Among  the  nine  plants  of  Mr.  Donald’s 
that  secured  the  gold  Jubilee  medal  there  is  only  one  variety  that  was 
shown  in  the  “sixties,”  and  that  is  Peach  Christine.— A  Country 
Gardener. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
iMt  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  occupying  the  chair.  The 
exhibits  were  not  over-numerous,  but  the  general  average  quality  was 
itigh,  and  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members. 

Among  the  best  flowers  exhibited,  Madame  Paul  Lacroix,  a  large 
Japanese,  with  very  long  florets,  drooping  and  twisted,  colour  pure 
white,  flushed  and  tinted  sulphur  yellow,  was  well  spoken  of.  Matthew 
Hodgson,  a  Japanese,  deep  reddish  terra-cotta,  with  golden  reverse,  was 
commended,  as  was  Golden  Nugget,  a  richly  coloured  golden  yellow 
bloom  of  the  old  incurved  type.  Royal  Standard,  a  long  petalled 
Japanese,  a  very  deep  rich  wine  coloured  crimson,  with  golden  reverse, 
was  also  commended.  Other  noteworthy  flowers  were  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Le  Rh6ne,  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Madame  Ph.  Rivoire,  and  Lady 
Northcote. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows 

Golden  Elsie,— A  small  decorative  Japanese  variety.  A  sport  from 
Elsie,  which  was  submitted  under  the  name  of  Golden  Ball ;  colour 
a  pure  golden  yellow.  It  was  considered  useful  as  a  market  variety. 
From  Mr.  Budger,  Southampton. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gardiner.— Tihii  is  a  good  sized  Japanese  Anemone  with 
long  drooping  and  rather  narrow  guard  florets ;  colour  deep  rosy 
amaranth,  paling  off  at  the  base  of  the  florets  to  white  ;  disc  yellow 
tinted  mauve.  Staged  by  Mr.  S.  Fily. 

Mustayha. — A  Japanese  incurved  of  enormous  dimensions.  The 
florets  are  rather  broad  and  grooved,  the  blooms  massive  and  substantial, 
colour  pure  waxy  white.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Duchess  of  Mfe, — Another  large  Japanese  incurved,  but  more 
globular  in  form  than  the  preceding.  Very  compact  in  build,  medium 
grooved  florets,  colour  pure  white.  This  came  from  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux. 

Samian  Gev.. — A  very  large  Japanese  with  tips  of  the  florets  curly. 
Colour  golden  reddish  bronze  with  golden  reverse,  outer  shaded  rosy 
carmine.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Beckett. 

Mrs.  C.  Orchard. — A  Japanese  incurved,  very  fine,  solid,  and  large  ; 
broad  grooved  florets,  curly  at  the  tips.  Colour  pure  white  shaded  cream. 
From  the  same  exhibitor  as  the  preceding. 


French  Chrysanthemum  Names. 


The  difficulty  in  which  your  young  correspondent  “Five  and  Twenty  ” 
sometimes  finds  himself  is  no  doubt  often  experienced  by  older  and  perhaps 
more  skilful  cultivators.  So  many  of  the  popular  varieties  bear  French 
names  and  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  scores  of  times  during  the 
season,  that  it  must  indeed  occur  to  a  large  number  of  inquiring  men 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  French  language  as  to  whether  their 
mode  of  pronunciation  is  correct  or  not. 

It  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  get  as  near  the  proper  pronunciation  as 
possible,  but  I  can  safely  affirm  that  there  are  some  sounds  in  French 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  represent  by  means  of  the  English  alphabet, 
more  particularly  perhaps  the  nasal  sounds  and  the  combinations  of  the 
letter  “  u.”  However,  I  am  pleased  to  do  my  best  in  explaining  those 
that  your  correspondent  has  selected  as  being  specially  difficult  for  him, 
and  in  doing  so  I  must  say  that  in  the  nasal  sounds  of  an,  om,  he  must 
pronounce  them  as  ang  or  ong,  but  cutting  the  sound  cff  before  Le 
touches  the  letter  g,  and  so  it  will  more  resemble  ahn  or  ohn.  The  exact 
sound  of  u  can  only  be  learnt  from  a  native.  It  is  something  like  the 
English  letter  e  just  sounded,  and  then  continued  with  the  lips  placed  as 
if  the  speaker  were  about  to  whistle.  Underneath  I  give  the  French 
names  with  the  pronounciation  in  as  near  phonetic  English  as  I  can. 


Madame  Carnot . . 

•Tardiu  des  Plantes 
Al('yon 
Belle  France 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard 
Etoile  du  Midi  . . 

Fran9oi8  Belau.x 
T.0  Triomphante 
Mdlle.  Lacroix  . . 

Monsieur  Jules  Lefebvre 
Mont  Bianr 
Roi  des  preeoees. . 
Triomphede  la  rue  ues  ChMel 
Chevalier  Domage  .. 
Fleur  de  Marie  . . 

L’ami  Laytou  .. 

M.  Panckoucke  . . 

Madame  Ther&se  Clos 
La  Yi^rge  , , 

Soeur  Melanie  . . 

La  Petite  Marie. . 

Bouquet  sgduisante 
Souvenir  de  I.ondres  . . 
Bouquet  des  dames 
Gloirc  raj  onnante 


Ma-dam  Camo 

Zhar-dahn  dayplahnte 

Al-see-ohn 

Bel  Frahnce 

Cohntess  d’bo-regar 

Ay-twal  dew  mee-dee 

Frahn-swa  Day-lo 

La  Tree-ohn-fahnt 

Mad-mwa-zel  Laerwa 

M’seeu  Zhule  Lefayvre 

Mohn  Blabn 

Rwa  day  pray-coss 

Tree-ohuf  d'la  rew  day  Shalay 

Shev-aliay  Do-mazhe 

Fler  d’mar-ree 

Lamee  lay-too 

M’seeu  Pahnkook 

Ma-dam  Tayrace  CIo 

La  Yee-air-zhe 

Sir  ^lay-lan-ec 

La  p’teet  Mar-ree 

Bookay  say-dwee-zahn 

Soov-neer  d’Lohndre 

Boo-kay  day  dam 

Glwar  ray  you-nahnt 


Of  course  many  friends  will  point  out  imperfections  in  the  system 
I  have  adopted,  but  if  “  Five  and  Twenty  ”  will  see  that  his  a’s  are 
broadly  sounded,  except  where  modified  by  a  y,  he  will  get  as  near 
the  real  sound  as  I  can  possibly  help  him. — 0.  H.  P, 


New  Chrysanthemums. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  judgment  of  the  experts  on  the 
novelties  in  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  of  the  year.  I  do  not 


observe  so  far  mention  of  anything,  neither  have  I  seen  anything  that 
stands  out  specially  fine,  nor  is  in  any  way  distinctively  novel.  We  hav& 
not  made  any  appreciable  advance  in  distinctness,  but  there  is- 
undoubted  development  of  size,  if  that  be  merit.  There  is  not  a  more- 
beautiful  flower  or  a  finer  one  than  is  Viviand  Morel  or  its  sport  Charles 
Davis,  or  Madame  Carnot,  and  some  others  already  in  commerce.  Last 
year  the  additions  in  Japs  were  numerous  and  wonderfully  good .  Ifc 
seems  doubtful  whether  we  shall  get  far  beyond  them  for  some  time. 

No  doubt  gardeners  and  amateurs  will  not  be  sorry  if  tne  year’s- 
novelties  be  few.  Western  King  is  no  doubt  a  fine  white,  but  then 
we  have  fine  whites  innumerable,  and  far  ton  many  of  them — so  much 
alike  in  form.  Modesto  is  again  a  grand  yellow,  and  because  of  its 
incurved  character  is  a  good  keeper.  Still,  how  many  good  yellows  we 
have  already  ?  la  incurveds  nothing  specially  new  so  far  seems  to 
have  been  presented,  and  some  of  our  latest  novelties  do  not  give 
that  perfection  and  incurved  character  found  in  the  Queen  and 
Princess  types.  With  these,  as  with  the  Japs,  size  ia  not  everything^ 
C.  H.  Curtis  is  perhaps  the  finest,  but  its  peta's  are  rather  narrow  and- 
pointed,  lacking  that  broad  rounded  sbell-like  form  of  the  Queen 
blooms.  However,  the  incurved  had  become  somewhat  stagnated,  so  that 
C.  H,  Curtis,  C.  B,  Whitnall,  Robert  Cannell,  Major  Bonaffon,  and 
some  others  seem,  if  for  size  alone,  to  have  been  greatly  welcomed. 
Considering  how  successful  some  of  the  French  raisers  have  been,  it  wa» 
a  matter  for  surprise  to  find  them  sending  to  the  Jubilee  show  such 
poor  flowers.— A.  D. 

COLOUR  IN  Chrysanthemum  Blooms. 

Each  season  seems  to  leave  its  own  peculiar  effect  upon  the  character 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms ;  sometimes  we  find  size  and  substance 
notable  characteristics,  at  others  flowers  decidedly  under  the  average  in 
regard  to  mere  size  are  greatly  enhanced  in  appearance  by  their  vivid 
colouring,  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  find  those  three  desirable- 
attributes — viz.,  size,  solidity,  and  colour,  found  in  combination  among^ 
blooms  generally.  This  is  perhaps  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that 
very  large  flowers  take  so  long  a  time  to  fully  expand  that  the  colour 
must  inevitably  fade  by  the  time  that  stage  of  development  is 
reached,  hence  the  reason  why  second  crown  or  terminal  buds  usually 
produce  flowers  far  superior  in  colour  to  those  obtained  from  early 
crown  buds.  There  is  a  harshness  about  these  early  buds  which  make 
them  comparatively  so  much  longer  in  unfolding  their  florets  that  the 
little  gained  in  size  is  much  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  superiority 
in  colour  of  flowers  from  late  buds. 

Independent  of  the  above,  however,  each  season  seems  to  have  a- 
different  effect  upon  each  class  of  buds.  Take  for  instance  that  popular 
variety  Yiviand  Morel  and  its  sport  Charles  Davis  ;  late  buds  last  year 
produced  flowers  of  grand  depth,  but  the  colour  was  uot  generally  good. 
In  the  case  of  Yiviand  Morel  the  colour  was  pale  rather  than  deep  rich 
rose.  This  season,  however,  the  colour  is  wonderfully  bright  and  rich, 
by  no  means  corresponding  with  the  catalogue  descriptions.  Good  blooms 
of  Charles  Davis  were  last  year  of  a  bright  bronze  colour,  this  season  they 
are  of  a  much  deeper  shade,  and  in  some  instances  might  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  brown  red  or  terra-cotta,  a  shade  of  colour  which  is  decidedly 
attractive.  That  fine  variety  Thomas  Wilkins  was  last  season  frequently 
exhibited  as  a  clear  yellow  flower,  but  during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
seen  many  floWers  of  a  deep  chrome  yellow,  which  stamps  it  at  once  as 
a  fine  telling  bloom.  Yioletta  is  also  now  showing  its  true  colour — viz , 
violet  rose,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  at  many  shows  this  will  be  seen 
in  fine  condition,  Richard  Dean,  Duke  of  York,  and  Beauty  of  Teign» 
mouth  are  this  year  wonderfully  rich  in  colour,  and  will,  I  think, 
become  firmly  established  as  standard  varieties .  I  shall  be  much  s-jt- 
prised  if  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  Duchess  of  York  by  Mr. 
E.  Molyneux  are  not  shortly  amply  justified.  Complaints  were  rife 
last  year  that  its  flowers  lacked  size,  but  I  have  lately  seen  grand  blooms 
of  it.  The  flowers  do  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  damp,  and 
last  a  long  time  when  fully  expanded. 

Among  the  incurved  Chas.  Curtis  ia  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  anti 
Mr.  Robinson  King  promises  to  produce  a  better  percentage  of  good 
blooms.  Yiolet  Tomlin,  Lucy  Kendal,  and  Lord  Rosebery  are  alsa 
wonderfully  good  In  point  of  colour.  Granted  that  the  above  is,  the 
experience  of  growers  generally,  the  question  arises,  To  what  can  we 
attribute  this  good  colour  in  Chrysantbemum  blooms  this  season  ’  This, 
of  course,  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  argument,  and  doubtless  growers, 
will  entertain  very  divergent  opinions  upon  the  matter,  and  I  fancy  *he 
statement  of  such  opinions  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  all  know  that  various  soils  and  manures  play  an  important  part 
in  influencing  the  colour  of  flowers,  but  then  these  are  used  each  year 
with  varying  results,  so  that  in  the  case  in  point  they  can  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  somtion  of  the  problem 
will  be  found  in  climatic  conditions,  A  certain  amount  of  light  is 
necessary  to  give  high  colour  to  flowers,  but  as  far  .is  Chrysanthemums 
are  concerned  bright  sunny  weather  seems  to  draw  the  colour  out  of  the 
flowers  if  shading  is  not  resorted  to  while  they  are  expanding.  It  so 
happens  that  this  season  while  the  early  blooms  were  expanding  the 
weather  was  extremely  dull  and  wet ;  much  less  shade  was  therefore 
given,  and  the  flowers  were  thus  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  light, 
a  subdued  light  'tis  true,  as  the  sun  was  usually  obscured  by  clouds  f 
but  I  think  it  shows  us  that  dull  -weather  without  shade  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  high  colocr  in  blooms  than  is  bright  weather  when  shade  has' 
to  be  given.  What  say  other  “  mum  ”  growers  ? — A  Fever-strickesl 
Patient. 
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Cheybanthumtjms  at  Swanley. 

Messes.  H.  Canksll  fc  Sons  have  a  large  collection  of  all  the 
beat  of  the  recent  ictrodactions  on  view.  There  are  of  conrae  manj 
older  sorts,  bnt  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  novelties  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  In  whites  Lady  Byron,  Lady  Esther  Smith,  Kentish  White, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  are  all  in  good  form,  and  among  the 
new  yellows  Edith  Tabor  of  course  claims  premier  place.  The  Australian 
novelties  Pride  of  Madford,  Australie,  and  Oceana  are  large,  and  are 
destined  to  become  great  favourites  with  the  exhibitor.  Robert  Powell 
is  quite  new,  a  large  Japanese  incurved,  colour  chestnut  bronze,  and 
reverse  of  old  gold.  A  fine  yellow  is  Vice-Admiral  Kasnakoif.  The 
collection  includes  novelties  from  the  Cape  and  Au8tTaliE^  in  addition  to 
the  usual  sources. 

Novelties  of  Continental  origin  were  numerous  and  mostly  well 
flowered.  Phcebws,  the  yellow  Japanese,  was  very  pure  in  tone.  Reine 
d’ Angle terre  large,  and  of  a  more  decided  pink  than  is  usually  seen 
nearer  the  metropolis.  Among  the  whites,  Mdlle.  TLdiise  Rey,  Madame 
Carnot,  and  Madame  Ad.  Chatin  were  all  excellent.  Commandant 
Blusset.  fine  rosy  purple,  is  well  known  ;  but  Australian  Gold,  Calvat’s 
latest  triumph  in  pale  yellows,  has  only  been  seen  by  the  general  public 
for  the  first  time  this  autumn.  It  is  a  grand  flower,  very  large  In  size, 
deeply  built,  and  very  pore  in  colour,  Barou  Ad.  Rothschild  is  a  large, 
new  white  Japanese  variety  from  the  same  raiser,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
popular.  Perle  Dsupbinoise,  of  incurved  build,  golden  bronze,  is  solid 
and  well  formed.  M.  Ed.  Andr6,  a  Japanese,  with  flat  floret  colour,  dull 
red,  and  a  golden  reverse,  is  also  new.  Madame  C.  Champon,  a  large 
Japanese,  with  florets  of  medium  width,  pale  rosy  mauve,  is  also  a  recent 
introduction,  and  is  large  and  good.  Madame  R.  Grenier  is  a  distinct 
Japanese  incurved,  having  broad  grooved  florets,  twisted  and  curly, 
colour  pure  white.  Madame  Gustave  Henry  is  of  the  same  colour  and 
section,  and  has  already  been  certificated  this  season  somewhat  early. 

The  American  seedling  raisers  are  also  well  represented  at  Swanley, 
for  we  noted  fine  blooms  of  Eda  Prass,  William  Bolia,  Duchess,  of 
Wellington,  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  Mutual  Friend,  and  several  other 
fairly  well-known  varieties  that  have  recently  been  distributed  ;  while 
among  others  Nyanza,  a  Japanese,  with  pointed  grooved  florets,  colour 
rich  velvety  crimson,  yellow  reverse,  was  striking  in  colour  and  solidity 
of  build.  Major  BonafPon,  the  new  pale  golden  yellow  incurved,  was 
well  done ;  and  J.  Agate,  the  white  incurved,  was  very  conspicuous  by 
its  depth  and  massive  form,  the  colour  (pure  white)  l^ing  well  worth 
noticing. 

Most  of  the  good  introductions  belonging  to  the  incurved  section 
were  to  be  seen,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  hairy 
sorts,  both  new  and  old.  In  this  section  several  of  the  latest  additions 
are  really  remarkable  for  the  high  tones  of  colour  they  display,  which 
hitherto  has  not  been  a  characteristic  of  the  class. — P. 

Collected  Notes  on  the  Cheysanthemums  in  the  Nobth 

Yoke  Disteict. 

The  grand  old  city  may  always  be  relied  upon  for  being  to  the  fore 
in  all  matters  horticultural.  For  over  a  century,  in  its  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,  it  has  possessed  a  safe  rallying  point  around  which  both 
professional  and  amateur  gardeners  have  gathered,  through  which  they 
have  found  an  outlet  for  their  enthusiasm  in  the  form  of  the  splendid 
exhibitions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  culminating  in  the  magnificent 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  in  perhaps  the  finest  building  for  that  purpose 
in  the  country.  Proud,  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  result  of  their 
administrative  ability  to  successfully  work  out  the  details  of  their  shows, 
they  are  equally  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens  who  so  efficiently  contribute  so  many  fine  collections  to  crown 
their  work  with  so  great  success. 


Mr.  McIntosh  reports  that  the  long  spell  of  fine  weather  up  to  the- 
middle  of  August  favoured  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  setting  of  the 
buds,  hut  the  prevailing  cold  weather  since  that  time  has  retarded 
development  at  least  a  week  later  than  usual.  Thera  are  some  very  fine 
collections  around  York,  both  for  competition  and  home  displays.  The 
latter  category  includes  the  following  ; — Mr.  Hornby,  gardener  to  Lord 
Delamore,  Heslington  Hall,  has  a  grand  collection  grown  to  cover  as  long 
a  season  as  possible.  For  the  next  two  months  the  conservatory  will  be 
well  worth  seeing.  Mr.  T.  Greenwood,  gardener  to  James  Melrose,  E?q., 
has  a  fine  stock  of  cut-backs  for  conservatory  decoration.  Mr.  Hale, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Loyd  Lincroft,  has  als  >  300  good  plants  of  standard 
varieties,  making  a  fine  display.  Good  collections  are  grown  by 
Mr.  Dawe  at  The  Retreat;  Mrs.  Parnaby,  Bootham  Asylum,  and  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  Station  Hotel.  _ 

,Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  R.  Lawson,  Bsq.,  Ouse  Cliffe,  a  yoving 
exhibitor,  will  doubtless  make  his  mark.  A  more  healthy  and  clean 
lot  of  plants  than  his  1  have  not  seen  this  season.  Notable  are  Madame 
C.  Capicact,  Madame  Carnot,  H.  Jacotot  fils,  Baron  de  Buffi^res,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  Madame  Thdrose  Rey,  and  Good  Gracious.  Le  Collossal 
de  Grenoble,  a  very  robust  grower,  is  a  failure  on  the  crown  bud.  Mr. 
Stainton,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Menzies,  Bsq.,  Escrick  Park,  is  a  large 
grower  of  the  best  stand  ird  varieties,  and  will  be  a* formidable  exhibitor. 
Mr.  Keighley,  gardener  to  G.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Delgbton  Grove,  who 
grows  about  400  plants,  and  is  a  probable  exhibitor,  if  not  too  lKt«,  his 
collection  being  highly  meritorious. 


Mr.  Everard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gntch,  Holgate  Lodge,  a  veteran 
exhibitor,  has  a  fine  lot  for  specimen  blooms,  notably  Ph  rebus,  Bonlo 


d’Or  (Calvat),  Madame  Carnot,  Miss  M.  Blenkiron,  Mrs.  IV".  H-  Lees, 
Mies  D  Shea  among  Japanese,  whilst  in  the  incurved  C.  H.  Curtis, 
R.  Petfield,  J.  Agate,  are  very  good,  and  both  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
sections  are  promising  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Everard  has  also  a  fine  lot  of 
specimen  plants,  as  has  also  Mr.  Smith  of  Tollenden,  and  Mr.  Dickso.;, 
of  Acomb  (amateur).  These  three  gentlemen  are  formidable  opporeD''(, 
and  an  interesting  triangular  fight  for  honours  is  expected  at  the  ^ork 
show.  Mr.  Dickinson,  gardener  to  N.  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Elm  Bank, 
has  also  a  good  collection  of  well  grown  plants  for  specimen  blooms. 
Very  promising  are  Henry  Jacotot  fils,  H,  L.  Snnderbruck,  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  International,  President  Borel,  Mdlle. 
Th^-iesa  Rey,  and  Good  Gracious. 

Mr,  McIntosh,  The  Gardens,  North  Riding  Asylum,  York,  one  of 
the  most  successful  exhibitors,  grows  600  plants,  200  of  them  for  large 
blooms,  the  other  400  cut-backs,  one  half  of  these  again  constituting  tie 
most  free  decorative  varieties,  being  allowed  to  grow  and  bud  at  their 
own  will ;  the  other  half  are  thinned  to  three  or  four  shoots,  disbudded 
to  one  flower  on  each,  the  whole  forming  a  varie:l  and  interesting  show, 
and  providing  a  liberal  supply  of  cut  flowers  well  into  the  n.3w  year. 
The  following  vaiietiei  are  well-timed,  promising  fine  blooms  : — Viviand 
Morel.  Chas.  Davis.  Wm.  Seward,  President  Borel,  Mrs,  C,  H.  Payne, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Chas.  Molin,  Rose  Wynne,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Dorothy  Shea,  Good  Gracious,  Kentish  Yellow,  Florence  Davis,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Beauty  of  Teignmoutb,  Stanstead  White,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Sheffield  District. 

Your  northern  readers  along  with  myself  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr,  H,  Broomhead  (than  whom  no  more  enthusiastic  cultivator  or  more 
reliable  authority  exists)  for  his  valued  contribution  of  last  week  to  tbit 
column.  Mr.  Houseley,  Secretary  to  the  ShefiBeld  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  further  supports  Mr.  Broombead’s  opinion  on  the  varieties 
named  by  him,  and  reports  the  general  prcspecls  aroand  Sheffield  as 
decidedly  equal  to,previo\r8  years. 

The  Malton  District. 

I  am  informed  that  the  blooms  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
Longiter  &  Sons,  florists,  are  a  fortnight  later  than  n«ual,  the  same 
remark  applying  to  other  collections  in  that  neighbourhcod.  Many  of 
the  incurveds,  including  Globe  d’Or,  are  very  fine  ;  the  Queen  family 
also  are  looking  remarkably  well.  Tbe  general  col'ection  of  Japanese 
are  about  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years  whilst  novelties  are  not 
so  promising  or  forward  enough  to  compare  with  the  established 
varieties. 

Around  the  Haetlepools. 

This  thriving  seaport  is  exposed  to  the  boisterous  winds  of  the  North 
Sea,  whilst  on  tbe  landward  side  for  several  miles  around  there  is  no 
natural  shelter.  The  Chrysanthemum  grower  has  therefore  to  rely  upon 
artificial  shelter,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  backward  climate.  Yet  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  gardeners  of  the  district  for  the  excellent  display 
always  in  evidence  at  their  annual  Chrysanthemum  show.  Quality 
rules  very  high,  and  quantity  makes  as  varied  and  interesting  show 
as  most,  miscellaneous  and  Chrysanthemum  groups  being  fine  features. 
I  have  to  thank  several  growers  for  interesting  notes  as  follows. 


Mr.  C.  Sidgwicke,  gardener  to  Msjor  Ropoer,  J.P.,  Ilugbecden,  West 
Hartlepool,  reports  his  collection  as  being  rather  late.  The  following 
varieties  are  promising  good  blooms — Madame  Carnot.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea, 
Directeur  Tlsserand,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Martin  ;  whilst  Miss  Goschen  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees  are  too  late  ;  Eva  Knowles  (fine'),  Mons,  Panckoucke,  Thos. 
Wilkins,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  Eda  Prass,  E.  Molyneux,  G.  C.  Scbwabe, 
W.  Seward,  Dorothy  Shea,  Florence  Davis,  Sunflower.  Incurved  : 
Owen’s  Crimson,  C.  Curtis,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Princess  Teck  sections.  _ 


Mr.  T,  Smith,  gardener  to  N.  Maclean,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Grantully,  West 
Hartlepool,  has  the  following  varieties  as  the  most  promising.  Japanese 
—Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  L.  Snnderbruck,  Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  King  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Commandant  Blusset,  Frank  Wells,  Pallanza,  and  Richard 
Dean,  whilst  Madame  Carnot  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  unstopped  showed 
too  late  to  be  of  service  this  year.  Older  varieties  premising  well  are 
Florence  Davis,  Mdlle.  Tbei^se  Rey,  Sunflower,  Miss  Dorothy,  Shea, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  G.  C.  Schwabe.  Tbe  most  promising  incurveds  are  the 
Queen  and  Princess  of  Wales  sections,  J.  Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Brookleigh  Gem,  and  the  Princess  of  Teck  family.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  latter  family  are  always  in  good  form  in  this  district. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  a  very  courteous  detailed  cultural  report  from 
Chas.  Cooper,  Esq,,  Woodcroft,  Seaton  Carew,  on  some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  including  Pbeebus,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mutual  S  riend,  Madame 
0.  H.  Molin,  International,  Boule  d’Or  (Calvat’s),  all  promising  well ; 
whilst  Madame  Carnot,  with  buds  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  are  rfdher  late, 
and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Lees  a  failure.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  same 
report  on  these  two  varieties  comes  from  Mr.  Cooper’s  neighbour,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Grantully  ;  but  both  varieties  are  too  good  to  be  condemned 
on  the  results  of  the  first  year’s  trial.  For  an  anaateur  Mr.  Cooper  has 
done  well,  and  although  I  cannot  accept  his  invitation  to  view  his 
collection  and  those  of  his  neighbours,  I  hope  to  see  his  name 
aastougst  the  prizewinners  at  the  Hartlepools  show.  —  A  Yorkshire 
Grower. 
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PRIDK  OP  Exmouth. 

If  we  werf  selecting  half  a  dozen  of  this  season’s  novelties  amongst 
the  Japanese,  room  woald  have  to  be  found  for  Pride  of  Brmouth, 
(fiir.  83).  which  is  reoroduced  from  a  flower  forwarded  by  the  grower, 
Mr,  W.  G.  Godfrey,  Exmouth.  This  is  a  variety  that  is  bound  to  find 
its  way  into  the  front  rank,  for  it  possesses  the  several  desirable  attributes 
looked  for  nowadays  by  experts.  The  florets,  slightly  recurving  at  the 
tips,  are  massive  and  occasionally  hirsute  towards  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  The  colour  is  white,  each  floret  beiUu'  edged  Picotee  fashion  with 
deep  rose.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
recommended  an  award  of  merit  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall. 

Ryecroft  Nursery. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  this  nursery  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  Chrysanthemums  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  this  popular  autumnal  flower.  How  far 
he  has  succeeded  one  cannot  say  precisely,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
stock  is  amongst  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  healthy,  correctly  named  cuttings  none  has  a  better  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  it  is  this,  combined 
with  energetic,  clear-sighted  business  ability,  that  has  placed  the  grower 
in  his  present  enviable  position  in  the  by  no  means  limited  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  world. 

It  is  probable  that  most  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Ilor'.ioultnre 
—assuredly  all  those  who  are  enthusiasts  in  Cbrysanthemum  culture — 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Jones’  personality  through  his  giving  on  the  cover 
of  his  catalogues  a  reproduction  of  his  photograph.  It  may  be,  however, 
the  case  that  a  few  are  still  unfamiliar  with  him,  and  for  those  we  give  his 
photograph  (fig.  ,82,  page  461).  It  is  an  excellent  likeness,  and  everyone 
meeting  Mr.  Jones  for  the  first  time  at  a  show  in  the  future  will  imme¬ 
diately  recognise  him  by  the  picture.  We  have  frequently  given  portraits 
of  celebrated  horticulturists  in  these  pages,  and  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
adding  this  one  to  the  list  A  sketch  of  his  career  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  much  interest,  but  just  now  the  remarks  mast  be  confined  to  a  few 
short  references  to  his  nursery,  as  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made 
a  few  days  ago. 

To  visit  and  examine  the  whole  of  the  Ryecroft  collection  would 
swallow  up  more  time  than  “  mummers”  can  afllord  at  this  busy  leascn  of 
the  year,  and  yet  he  who  would  be  up  to  date  must  make  the  journey, 
if  only  for  a  brief  inspection,  as  varieties  may  there  be  seen  that 
will  not  always  be  met  elsewhere.  The  number  of  seedlings  grown  is 
nothing  short  of  stupendous,  and  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  l^stowed 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  examinations  to  insure  only  those  being 
retained  that  are  right  up  to  the  mark  is  surprising.  Out  of  the  hnndreds 
that  are  tried  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
those  saved  could  easily  be  counted  by  dozens,  and  these,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  are  again  subjected  to  a  rigorous  trial,  and  subsequently  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  notice  to  go  into  the  varieties  very  closely, 
but  simply  to  mention  a  few  names  of  the  most  prominent,  though 
before  doing  even  that  it  will  be  well  to  mention  the  plants  as  a  whole. 
Three  very  large  houses  are  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  and 
these  by  no  means  afford  too  much  space  for  the  thousands  that  are 
grown.  In  each  house  they  are  standing  pot  thick,  and  naturally 
this  renders  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  see  the  condition  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  plants;  This  is  a  trouble,  however,  that  is  soon  over- 
c  )me,  and  then  it  may  readily  be  seen  why  such  splendid  flowers  are 
e  ‘Cured.  The  wood  is  hard  though  by  no  means  large,  while  the  leaves  are 
Urge,  substantial,  very  tough,  and  peculiarly  deep  in  colour.  This  is  all 
the  more  commendable  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  the  atmosphere 
is  permeated  with  metrooolitan  imparities,  which  undoubtedly  exercise  a 
distinctly  prejudicial  effect  on  the  plants. 

Amidst  such  completeness  of  culture  and  of  variety  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  what  to  mention  and  what  to  leave  out  when  Space  can  only  be 
found  for  so  few,  so  thatsio  one  must  take  these  as  being  absolutely  the 
best.  They  are  all  good  ;  but  many  equal  now  had  not,  when  the  visit 
was  made,  attained  to  their  true  characters,  and  so  will  not  find  a  place 
here.  Then  selections  must  be  made  with  careful  knowledge  of  varieties 
already  grown,  so  that  too  many  of  one  colour  may  not  be  procured  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  that  are  really  more  needed. 

We  will  commence,  then,  with  Calvat’s  Australian  Gold,  of  which  afi 
illustration  was  given  on  page  447.  This  is,  Indeed,  a  superb  addition  to 
our  yellows,  another  of  which  that  will  come  right  to  the  front  if  it 
maintains  its  present  staadard,  being  Modesto,  while  of  little  less  merit 
is  Oceana,  the  three  forming  a  beautiful  trio.  As  a  white.  Lady  Byron  is 
chastely  beautiful,  as  is  Emily  Silsbury,  this  latter  being  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  majority.  Mrs.  G.  Gover  is  another  Japanese  of  merit, 
chongh  in  an  entirely  diffci' nt  style,  for  the  colour  is  crimson  with  a 
bronze  reverse.  This  variety  has  several  times  been  erroneously  given 
us  Mrs.  G  Gower  in  these  columns  of  late.  Anstralie,  Mr.  Q.  Holling- 
worth.  Mrs.  C  Orchard,  Mrs.  Harry  Chiesman,  W.  Wright,  Faioria,  and 
Alice  M.  Love,  are  all  of  equal  merit,  and  must  conclude  our  reference  to 
the  Japanese.  Of  the  incurved,  besides  the  standard  varieties,  were  noted 
O.  H.  Curtis,  Lyne  Jan.,  J.  Pearce,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  all  in 
splendid  form  ;  while  singles,  hairy,  decorative,  and  others  were  all 
splendidly  represented. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  exhibition  one  would  need  to  particularise 
to  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  here,  and  moreover,  it  would 
bti  necessary  to  pass  from  the  Chrysanthemums  to  the  handsome  foliage 
plants,  so  tastefully  utilised  by  Mr.  Jones  in  making  groups,  and  to  the 


brilliant  Z  inal  Pelargoniums  that  adorn  another  structure  ;  but  these 
must  be  passed  over  now  with  the  remark  that,  as  v/ith  the  mums,  the 
Zonals  are  grown  to  perfection,  proving  that  the  master  is  just  as  much 
in  hie  element  amongst  these  as  amongst  the  queen  of  autumn. 
— t=!CRUTATOK. 

CHRySANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  I8LE  OF  WIGHT. 

{Gontinu^d  from  page  450.) 

Osborne  House,  Cowes. 

The  houses  at  Osborne  are  very  bright.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  encourages  the  growing  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  allows  her  flowers  to  be  exhibited  at  the  neighbouring 
shows.  Mr.  Nobbs,  the  gardener,  is  evidently  an  enthusiast.  He  was 
very  successful  last  year,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  off  further  honours  this 
season.  He  has  some  good  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor,  International, 
Chas.  Davis,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Viviand  Morel, 
W.  Tricksr,  Madame  Octavle  Mirbeau,  H.  Jacotot  fils,  Thos.  Wilkins, 
Madame  P.  Lacroix,  Rose  Wynne,  Viscountess  Hambledon.  Miss  M. 
Blenkiron,  M.  Jules  Chifiden,  Princess  May,  Col.  Chase,  Sunflower, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  W.  Seward,  Madame  Marie  Hoste,  Mrs  H.  J.  Drewett, 
M.  Ad.  Chatin,  Silver  Cloud  ;  and  of  incurved  Baron  Hirsch,  Chas.  H, 
Curtis,  Madame  Darier,  Prince  Alfred,  Ijord  Wolseley,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
M.  Ami  Hoste,  Noel  Pragnell,  C,  B.  VVhitnall  represented  the  best 
flowers. 

Saltwood,  East  Cowf,s. 

Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to  S.  Bird,  Esq.,  has  a  splendid  collection  of  blooms 
here,  and  no  doubt  will  share  in  the  honours  whenever  he  exhibits.  He 
grows  about  500  plants,  all  very  strong  and  robust,  and  shows  great  skill 
and  knowledge  in  timing  the  buds.  There  are  remarkably  fine  blooms 
of  the  following — Japanese  ;  Anstralie,  a  huge  flower  of  the  Duke  of 
York  or  Beauty  of  Teignmouth  style ;  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  International,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Col.  Chase,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Silver  King.  Mrs. 
Hume  Long,  Van  den  Heede,  Baron  de  Buffieres,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Drewett, 
Mons.  Panckoucke  and  Madame  Ad.  Chatin.  Princess  of  Wales,  Violet 
Tomlin,  Lucy  Kendai,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord 
Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Madame  Darier,  and  Jeanue  d’Arc  were 
the  beat  of  the  incurved  varieties. 

Lady  Harpur  Chewb’iS, 

Not  far  from  the  above  ate  the  fine  grounds  and  estate  of  Lady  Harpur 
Crewe,  where  there  are  many  interesting  things  worthy  of  notice,  but 
we  have  only  time  now  to  notice  the  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Joblin,  the 
gardener,  has  got  together  a  very  select  collection,  the  flowers  being 
very  bright  and  highly  coloured.  The  best  of  the  Japs  were  Phoebus, 
Rose  Wynne.  Mutual  Friend,  Pride  of  Mad  ford,  W.  G.  Newitt,  Pallanza, 
Cecil  Wray,  Lord  Brooke,  M.  Marie  Hoste,  Tbos.  Wilkins,  Viviand  Morel, 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Chas.  Divis,  Hairy  Wonder,  lutevnational, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson.  Theincurved  varieties  are 
well  reoresented  by  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Baron  Hirsch,  and  others. — C.  Orchard 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

EASTBOURNE. — November  3rd  and  4th. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  so  marked  an  improvement  as  has  taken 
place  at  the  above  show.  Not  only  have  the  classes  been  increased  and 
a  division  open  to  all  England  added,  but  quality  throughout  was  better 
than  before.  Two  or  three  years  back  the  competition  was  very  meagre, 
and  Mr.  Newman,  the  Secretary,  must  have  worked  hard  to  bring  it  to  the 
present  high  standard. 

The  bronze  Jubilee  medal  of  the  N.C.8.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Jupp, 
gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Eiq.,  Torfield,  Eaitbourne,  for  a  group,  and  te 
was  also  first  and  winner  of  the  N.C.S.  certificate  for  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms.  In  many  other  classes  we  noted  Mr.  Jupp  well  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Wallis,  g&rdener  to  Mrs.  Mews,  Hartfield,  was  first  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  for  twelve  Japanese,  for  six  of  any  colour,  and  for 
eighteen  incurved  in  the  open  division.  Another  successful  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  T.  Fuller,  gardener  to  —  Hooke,  Esq.,  Ashington,  who  was  dr.-t 
in  two  instances  for  groups.  Cut  flowers  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Emery, 
gardener  to  A.  Oakey,  Esq.,  Avoca,  Eastbourne  ;  and  by  Mr.  H.  New¬ 
man,  who  succeeded  in  taking  a  prize  in  all  six  classes  in  the  amateurs’ 
division. 

Fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables  were  good,  the  premier  award  for 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  collections  going  to  Mr.  J.  Morley,  gardener  to 
G.  Langham,  Esq.,  Eastbourne.  Many  good  trade  exhibits  were  staged. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — November  .Srd  and  4th. 

This  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  Tuesday  and 
We.lne8day,  November  3rd  and  4tb.  The  show,  was  to  have  bees 
held  on  the  10th  and  11th,  but  had  to  be  altered  to  the  above  dates 
owing  to  the  Hall  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Pine  weather 
prevailed  on  both  days,  a  fact  which  greatly  adds  to  the  success  of 
any  show,  although  it  may  be  held  in  a  suitable  building  the  same  as 
that  at  Hereford.  As  an  exhibition  it  was  a  great  success,  and  as 
regards  the  Chrysaathemams  they  were  unquestionably  the  beet  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Hereford.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  entrie* 
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lor  Apples  and  Pears,  bn t  the  usual  standard  of  excellence  was  main- 
■  tained  as  far  as  colour,  quality,  and  size  were  concerned. 

Some  fine  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  staged  by  the 
Cranston  Fruit  and  Rose  Company.  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Mr.  Basham, 
Lady  Emily  Foley,  Messrs,  Pewtress  Bros.,  Mr.  C.  Whiting,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
-of  lAbergavenny,  Mr.  Harris  of  Eastnor,  Mr.  Grindrod  of  Whitfield,  Mr. 
AJ.  Lee  Campbell  of  Glewston  Court,  and  Mr.  C.  Williams  of  Lower 
Eaton  staged  fine  samples  of  Grapes.  Air.  Grindrod  showed  three  fine 


i  twenty-four  (open  to  the  county  only)  Mr.  Grindrod  was  first,  and 
I  staged  some  splendid  blooms. 

i  A  noticeable  feature  this  season  was  the  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Herefordshire 
County  Council,  the  condition  being  that  only  those  who  had  received 
instruction  were  eligible  to  compete,  but  unfortunately  the  pressure  on 
our  space  at  this  period  of  the  year  precludes  our  giving  details  of  this 
excellent  show. 


Fig.  83.— pride  of  ex  mouth. 


, -pieces  of  Gros  Colman  that  were  perfect  in  regard  to  colour,  bloom  and 
finish. 

In  the  class  ror  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  C.  Williams  was  victorious 
•with  his  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  a  very  fine  lot  they 
were.  He  also  gained  premier  honours  for  a  group  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  and  secured  several  prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  (open  to  all) 
Mr.  Lockyer,  gardener,  Pontypool  Park,  gained  the  highest  award  with 
s  magnificent  lot  of  blooms,  beautifully  arranged,  as  far  as  colour  was 
concerned,  and  which  was  greatly  admired  by  visitors.  In  the  class  for 


ASCOT. — ^NOVEilBER  ITH  AND  5TH. 

The  grand  stand  was  again  chosen  in  which  to  hold  the  autumn 
exhibition,  which  was  in  every  way  a  decided  success.  Cut  blooms 
received  the  most  encouragement  and  were  well  represen^,  the  com¬ 
petition  being  keen,  while  the  exhibits  were  characterised  by  high 
quality. 

The  two  principal  classes  were  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  th* 
same  number  of  incurved,  distinct.  In  both  classes  Mr.  J.  Salter,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq,,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  secured  the  leading 
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award  with  etands  of  large  highly  coloaied  blooms,  the  following  were 
especially  noteworthy ;  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus,  Mods.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
Madame  Rozain,  B.  Molyneux,  Commandant  Blasset,  Amiral  Avellan, 
Charles  Davis,  Mutual  Friend,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  and  Madame  Marina 
Bicoud.  Mr.  T.  Denne,  gardener  to  N.  8.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Binfield  Park, 
Bracknell,  was  a  good  second,  showing  blooms  possessing  mqch  quality, 
Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  a 
very  close  third.  Mr.  Salter  in  the  incurved  section  had  noteworthy 
examples  of  Charles  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  Major  Bonaffon,  James  Agate, 
R.  Petfield,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  and  Barbara.  Mr.  Neville  followed  with 
blooms  lacking  but  little  in  point  of  quality.  Mr.  W.  L,  Farmer,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  F.  Hereman,  gardener  to  Lady  J.  Keane, 
Rosemount,  Sunningdale,  occupied  second  position,  while  the  place  of 
honour  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Christy,  Esq.,  Ribs- 
den,  Bagshot.  For  six  incurved,  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tollemache,  Coombe  Grange,  Ascot,  secured  the  leading  place.  The  best 
among  several  entries  for  twelve  Japanese  came  from  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
H.  White,  gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of  Conynghame,  second.  Mr.  W. 
Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  J,  Durning  Smith,  King’s  Ride,  Ascot,  won  the 
silver  cup  offered  for  the  best  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese 
somewhat  easily  with  an  even  lot  of  blooms  in  both  sections.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Farmer, gardener  to  W.  H.P.  Laschallas,  Esq.,  Highams,  Win41c8ham,  was 
a  creditable  second.  Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  fairly  well  repre-. 
sented  by  Mr.  T.  Denne,  a  similar  remark  applying  to  the  reflexed 
section  set  up  by  Mr.  Neate,  gardener  to  Miss  Thacker,  Queen’s  Hill, 
Ascot.  The  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  Madame  Carnot ; 
while  C.  Curtis  was  chosen  as  the  finest  in  the  incurved  section,  both 
being  found  in  Mr.  Neville’s  stands. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  occupied  considerable  space.  Mr.  Lane 
wa^  the  first  prizewinner  with  a  collection  that  did  him  credit,  the  plants 
being  dwarf  and  carrying  blooms  that  would  have  taken  prizes  in  the 
cut  bloom  classes.  Mr.  H.  White  second.  Chrysanthemums,  to  which 
were  added  foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  came  best  from  Mr.  T.  Denne ; 
this  group,  however,  lacked  taste  in  arrangement.  In  the  class  for  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer  won  the  premier 
award.  To  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Needham)  a 
word  of  praise  is  due  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
details  of  so  creditable  an  exhibition. 

BROMLEY. — Novbmbek  4th  and  oth. 

The  fifteenth  annual  show  of  the  Bromley  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  held  in  the  Grand  Hall,  Bromley,  on  the  dates  named,  was 
the  best  the  Society  has  ever  held,  both  in  the  number  of  exhibits  and 
the  quality  of  the  blooms.  The  chief  attraction  was  the  class  for  the 
challenge  enp,  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved,  for 
which  the  competition  was  very  keen.  Tbe  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Wittington,  Esq.,  Elmhurst,  Bickley.  This 
stand  was  composed  of  the  following.  Japanese. — Back  row:  Madame 
Carnot,  Eva  Knowles,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Duke  of  York, 
Reine  d’Angleterre,  J.  Bidencope,  Graphic.  Middle  row  :  C.  Davis, 
Australian  Gold,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Mons,  Panckoucke,  Mdlle. 
T.  Rey,  Oceana,  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste.  Mrs.  Carpenter.  Front  row : 
Wilfred  Marshall,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechb,  V.  Morel,  Nyanza,  Phoebus, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Dorothy  Seward,  and  A.  H.  W'ood.  Incurved. — Back 
row :  C.  Curtis  (2),  Globe  d  Or,  Lord  Alcester  (2),  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Empress  of  India,  W.  Tunnington.  Middle  row  ;  Alfred  Salter  (2), 
Miss  Haggas,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Leonard  Payne, 
J.  Lambert,  Lord  Wolseley,  Front  row :  Mrs.  Coleman,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Miss  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress, 
Robert  Petfield,  and  Noel  PragnelL  Mr.  W,  Harvey,  gardener  to  R.  B, 
Martin,  Esq,  Chislehurst,  was  second,  his  best  flowers  being  Madame 
Carnot,  Australie,  Maggie  Blenkiron.  Hairy  Wonder  in  the  Japs ;  and 
C.  Curtis,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  and  Lord  Alcester  in  the 
incurves.  Mr.  R.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Eeq.,  Chisle¬ 
hurst,  was  third  ;  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Wheadon,  gardener  to  J.  Layton,  Esq., 
Bickley,  was  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Payne  was 
again  first,  the  flowers  being  Japs.  Back  row  :  Duke  of  York,  Mdlle. 
T.  Rey,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Mrs.  W.  H,  Lees;  Middle  row  ; 
Madame  Carnot,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Phoebus,  M.  A.  de  Galbert.  Front 
row  :  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Edith  Tabor,  V.  Morel,  E.  Molyneux.  Incurved  : 
C.  Curtis,  Queen  of  England,  Noel  Pragnell,  Lord  Alcester,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Violet  Tomlin,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Madame 
Darier,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs.  F.  Hepper,  Robert  Petfield.  Mr,  E.  Mills, 
gardener  to  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  Croydon,  was  second,  his 
best  flowers  being  Primrose  League,  C.  Davis,  and  M.  A.  de  Galbert  in 
the  Japs  ;  and  C,  Curtis,  Violet  Tomlin  in  the  incurves.  Mr.  Wheaion 
was  third. 

There  were  five  competitors  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 
Mr.  0.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes,  was  first  with  a 
very  even  stand.  Back  row  :  Duke  of  York,  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus, 
C.  Davis,  Mrs,  Charles  Blick,  Commandant  Blusset,  Mons.  G.  Biron, 
Viviand  Morel.  Middle  row  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Nigel  Martin  Smith, 
Jules  Chr&tien,  Mdlle.  T.  Rey,  Edith  Tabor,  Col.  W.  B,  Smith,  Australie, 
Mutual  Friend,  Front  row  :  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Good  Gracious,  Maggie 
Shea,  Dorothy  Seward,  Prefet  Robert,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Herbert 
Outbush,  C.  W.  Richardson.  Mr.  J.  Blackburn,  gardener  to  J.  Scott,  jun., 
Esq.,  Chislehurs^  was  a  very  close  second,  his  best  flowers  being  Mutual 
Friend,  Hairy  Wonder,  Viviand  Morel,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  and  Denil  de  Jules  Ferry.  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener  to 
Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley,  was  third. 


For  eighteen  blooms,  six  Japane.se,  six  incurved,  and  six  reflexed, 
Mr.  Leadtetter  was  first.  The  blooms  were^Japanese :  Graphic,  Mons, 
Panckoucke.  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Mutual  Friend,  E.  Molyneux, 
V.  Morel.  Incurved  ;  Golden  Empress,  Globe  d’Or,  M.  P.  Martlgnac, 
Madame  Darier,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  C.  Curtis.  Reflexed  :  Dorothy  Glbeon, 
Cullingfordi,  Madame  Teizer,  King  of  Crimsons,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Amy 
Furze,  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Tiarks,  Esq.,  Cbislehurst,  was  a 
close  second,  his  incurved  not  being  quite  so  good.  Mr.  W.  Pascoe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Captain  Torrens  Hayes,  was  third.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr, 
G.  Prebble  was  first,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Madame  Darier,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Globe  d’Or  being  the  best.  Mr.  Pascoe  was  second,  and  J.  Lyne  third. 
For  six  incurv^  Mr.  W.  Harvey  was  first  with  a  good  stand  of  Lord 
Alcester,  Golden  Empress,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  Alfred  Salter,  and 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  Mr.  Prebble  was  second,  and  Mr.  B.  Mills  third.  For 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  C.  Blick  was  first  with  the  following 
Madame  Carnot,  Duke  of  York,  Mutual  Friend,  0.  Davis,  Oceana,  Mrs. 
0.  Blick,  Miss  B.  Addison,  Edith  Tabor,  Ooionel  Smith,  Phoebus^ 
V.  Morel,  Mdlle.  T.  Rey.  J.  Blackburn  was  second  ;  Mr.  C.  Twin, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  West  Wickham,  was  third.  Ten  compe¬ 
titors. 

For  six  incurved  of  one  variety  Mr.  Harvey  was  well  first  with  a  good 
stand  of  well-finished  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  Prebble  was  second  with- 
Globe  d’Or,  Mr.  Pascoe  being  third  with  C.  H.  Curtis.  For  six  Japs  of 
one  variety  Mr.  Blick  was  first  with  Pboebus  ;  Mr.  Blackburn  second 
with  Viviand  Morel ;  Mr,  Twin  third  with  Mdlle.  Th^iese  Rey. 

In  tbe  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Weeks, 
the  popular  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  deservedly  first  with  a 
grand  stand  of  the  following : — Etoile  de  Lyon,  Van  den  Heede,  Ohas. 
Davis,  Mutual  Friend,  B.  Molyneux,  Lady  E.  Saunders,  Dorothy  Shea, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mona.  Panckoucke.  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Viviand  Morel.  Mrs.  Silver  was  second,  and  Mr.  Griffin, 
Weybridge,  was  third. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  for  which  the  tradesmen  of  Bromley 
offer  a  silver  cup  in  addition  to  a  money  prize  offered  by  the  Society  were 
grand,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Lyne  for  an  admirably  arranged 
group,  the  whole  of  the  flowers  being  fit  to  go  on  any  board,  and  the 
colours  well  blended,  the  plants  well  covered  with  foliage,  ranging  from 
1 J  foot  to  5  feet ;  a  number  of  incurved  added  weight.  Mr.  G.  Blick  was 
a  close  second.  Mr.  B.  Dove,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Fry,  Esq.,  Bickley  Hail, 
was  third,  and  Mr.  B.  Stone,  gardener  to  C.  Clarke  Hayes,  Esq.,  was 
fourth.  For  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  Lyne  was 
again  first.  Mr.  J.  Amey,  gardener  to  —  Leibreicb,  Esq.,  Chiilehurst, 
was  second,  and  W.  Pascoe,  third. 

For  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck’s  special  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  to  consist 
of  four  Avalanche,  four  Sunflower,  and  four  E.  Molyneux,  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Blackburn  ;  Mr,  W.  Harvey  was  second,  and  Mr.  C,  Jordan 
was  third. 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes.  For 
three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  J.  Lyne  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Amey 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mnnro  third;  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
Mr.  Lyne  was  again  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Blackburn  and  Mnnroe» 
The  front  of  the  orchestra  was  tastefully  decorated  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing. 
and  Sons  of  Forest  Hill. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— November  4th  and  6th. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  its  twelfth  annual 
exhibition  at  Newport  on  Wednesday  and  Thurisday,  November  4th 
and  6th.  The  number  of  entries  w»b  below  last  year,  but  the  qualit7 
showed  an  improvement. 

In  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemnms,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wolfe,  gardener  to 
Misses  Tull,  carried  off  the  premier  award.  Specimen  plants,  as  in 
previous  years,  were  a  feature  of  the  show,  Mr.  i'..  W.  Shepard,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Clarke,  Wootton,  carrying  all  before  him.  In  cut  blooms 
Mr.  T.  W.  Butler,  gardener  to  S.  Bird,  E^q.,  East  Cowes,  took  first  in 
twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  also  first 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  the  first  in  the  class  for  twelve 
incurved.  He  also  secured  special  awards  for  the  best  bloom  of  Japanese 
in  the  twenty-four  class  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  which  was  superb,  and 
for  the  best  Jap  in  the  class  for  twelve  with  Madame  Carnot,  and  the 
best  incurved  in  the  class  for  twelve  with  Lord  Alcester, 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  Mr  W.  Matthews,  Carisbrooke  Cemetery, 
showed  excellent  specimen  plants  as  well  as  cut  blooms,  carry  ing  off  all 
the  leading  prizes.  In  the  cottagers’  classes  Mr.  W.  G.  Denness  secured 
first  for  an  admirable  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  neatly  and  effectively 
arranged,  and  containing  some  good  blooms,  particularly  of  Florence 
Davis,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  Chas.  Davis.  Mr.  Denness  also 
obtained  first  for  four  specimen  plants.  Mr.  W.  Scott,  gardener  to 
Mr,  H.  Shepard,  obtained  first  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show  with  a 
fine  plant  16  feet  in  circumference,  and  with  over  200  excellent  blooms. 
In  the  ornamental  groups  Mr.  W.  Morris,  gardener  to  Capt.  Evelegh, 
secured  first  and  the  bronze  medal  given  by  the  N.C.S.  for  the  moat 
meritorious  exhibit  in  tbe  show. 

The  show  was  in  every  way  a  success,  which  reflected  great  credit 
upon  Dr.  Groves  Ctbe  Chairman)  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Cave  (tbe  Hon.  Sec.). 

WOLVERHAMPTON.— November  4th  and  6th. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  this  progressive  Society  was  held  on  the- 
above  dates  in  tbe  large  Drill  Hall  under  most  favourable  auspices,  and 
on  the  opening  day  the  bright  sunshine  lent  additional  lustre  to  the 
brilliant  scene  that  was  presented  to  the  visitor.  The  show  evidenced  a. 
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conaiderable  advance  upon  its  predecessors,  especially  in  the  Ohrysan- 
themntu  classes  throughout.  A  notable  feature,  and  worthy  of  imitation 
elsewhere,  on  the  present  occasion  was  the  sale  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
fruit  :n  aid  of  the  Wolverhampton  and  StaflEordshire  Auxiliary  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The  large  stall  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  A.  L.  Lowe.  The  display  of  fruit  formed  an  important  feature 
in  the  exhibition,  and  vegetables  were  remarkable  more  for  quality  than 
quantity  as  compared  with  former  exhibits. 

The  six  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  class,  arranged  for 
effect,  made  an  imposing  display.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W  ,  Shingler,  garderer  to  T.  G.  Barker,  Esq.,  Waterdale,  Compton,  for  a 
well  balanced  and  effective  composition  of  Incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties.  A  close  second  was  found  in  Mr.  G,  A.  Bishop,  gardener  to 
S.  T.  Mander,  Esq.,  Wightwick  Manor  Mr.  G.  Bradley,  gardener  to 
Mies  Perry,  Wergs  Hall,  secured  the  third  prize,  and  *Mr.  C,  RaflSl, 
gardener  to  Alderman  G.  Thompson,  Dudley,  the  fourth. 

There  were  five  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  plants, 
Mr.  S.  Horton,  gardener  to  Enock  Horton,  Esq.,  Bencott,  Walsall,  secured 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  pretty  and  tasty  arrangement  of  Orchids, 
Chrysanthemums,  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Maidenhair  Perns  spread  over  a 
carpeting  of  clean,  bright,  dried  moss.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Rudge,  gardener  to  G,  W.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  The  Oaklands,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  for  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement ;  the  third  and  fourth 
prizes  being  accorded  to  Mr.  John  Mnatin,  gardener  to  F..  Sander,  Esq., 
Oaken,  Wolverhampton,  and  Mr.  RaflSI,  respectively. 

There  were  eight  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  not,  less  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties  Mr,  S.  Bremmell,  gardener 
toW.  H.H.  France  Hay  hurst,  Esq  ,  Overley,  Wellington,  took  the  les-d  with 
a  fine  assortment,  comprising  Viviand  Morel,  Mods.  Panckoucke,  Madame 
Chatin,  Mons,  (t.  Biron,  Commandant  Blusset,  International,  Prefet 
Robert,  Mons.  Charles  Molin,  R.  Dean,  Hairy  Wonder,  W.  Seward, 
Charles  Davis,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Amiral  Avellan,  Miss  Ethel 
Addison,  Miss  Rita  Schreeter,  Edith  Tabor,  Duchess  of  York,  Madame 
Carnot,  C.  H,  Payne,  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  gardener 
to  R.  W.  D.  Hanley,  Esq.,  Brampton  Bryan  Hall,  Hereford,  was  second 
with  fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  C.  Beilis,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  H,  Rouse  Boughtoa, 
Bart,,  Dounton  Hall,  Ludlow,  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  fourth. 

Six  stands  of  twenty-four  incurved  were  staged,  Mr,  S,  Bremmell 
securing  the  chief  prize  with  a  superb  stand  of  Globe  d’Or,  Miss  M.  A. 
Hageas,  Mrs.  Heale,  Noel  Pragnell.  Madame  Darier,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mons. 
R.  Babuant,  Princess  of  Wales,  R,  Parker,  Queen  of  England,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Robinson  was  a  good  second.  The  third  and 
fourth  prizes  were  respectively  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Lloyd,  Aston  Hsll,  Oswestry,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  J.  Parks,  gardener  to  W.  Roberts,  Esq., 
Stourbridge,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  very  good  and  bright  lot  ; 
Mr.  S.  Bremmell  second,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend  third.  For  twelve 
Japanese  Mr.  J.  Robinson  was  a  good  first  with  such  as  Madame  Carnot, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Viviand  Motel,  and  Mutual  Friend.  Second  Mr.  S. 
Bremmell,  and  third  Mr.  C.  Beilis. 

The  Anemone  section  was  represented  by  two  interesting  and  well- 
grown  stands  of  blooms.  Mr.  E  Simpson  was  accorded  the  first  prize 
for  good  blooms  of  Caledonia,  John  Bunyan,  Jeanne  Mantz,  Delaware, 
and  Elizabeth.  Seco.ud,  Mr.  A.  Shingler  with  good  blooms  of  Madame 
Lawton,  John  Banyan,  and  Descartes.  Hand  bouquets  and  ladies’ 
sprays  formed  a  very  attractive  feature,  and  for  the  most  part  evidenced 
mnch  taste  in  arrantrement. 

Messrs.  Thos,  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a  small 
but  representative  display  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Sons, 
Rothesay,  had  a  large  stand  of  many  of  the  leading  and  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  for  which  a  diploma  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Judges. 
Mr.  Richard  Lowe  exhibited  a  fine  stand  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

EXETER.— November  ."th  and  6th. 

The  184th  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  the 
dates  named,  and  was  a  decided  success.  Cut  blooms  were  as  usual  well 
represented.  Hardy  fruit,  as  is  always  the  case  here,  was  magnificent  - 
nowhere  can  more  highly  coloured  fruit  be  seen  than  at  the  Exeter 
autumn  show. 

Chrysanthemums  were  perhaps  the  feature  of  the  meeting.  For  fc 
eroup  in  pots  of  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  arranged  in  a  circle, 
there  was  brisk  competition,  making  a  bright  and  varied  display.  Mr. 
W,  Roland,  gardener  to  W.  Brock,  Eeq.,  won  the  premier  position  with  a 
commendable  group  of  well-grown  plants.  Mr.  A.  Williams,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Simms,  secured  the  second  award.  Another  class  was 
provided  for  plants  grown  in  a  natural  way  in  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  for  which  a  silver  cup  was  offered,  Mr.  Roland  won  the  coveted 
honour  with  a  creditable  exhibit.  The  best  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  arranged  for  effect,  was  one  from  Mr.  Roland  also.  Mr. 

F.  Prothero,  gardener  to  M.  Farant,  Esq.,  second. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  represented.  A  silver  cap  was  offered  for 
thirty-six  Japanese  varieties,  which  brought  seven  entries.  Mr. 

G.  Foster,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Spencer,  Esq,,  Qlendarrah,  Teigumouth, 
was  the  first  prizewinner  with  a  stand  of  heavy  blooms  well  arranged, 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Inwood,  Blandford, 
second  ;  Mr.  A,  R,  Nares,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart.,  third. 

ij  or  eighteen  distinct  Japanese  there  wa*  a  spirited  entry.  Mr. 
F.  Hill,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  —  Hutchings,  Teignmonth,  won  premier 
position  with  a  level  stand  of  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Foster,  second;  Mr. 
W,  Lloyd,  gardener  to  V,  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langport,  third.  For  twelve 


Japanese  Mr.  Nalrs  won ;  Mr.  T.  Turner,  second.  Madame  Carnot- 
secured  the  premier  nosition  in  the  class  for  six  white  Japanese,  any 
one  variety,  for  Mr.  Hill,  and  one  of  these  blooms  was  also  awarded  the- 
pri'^.e  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show.  Mr.  G.  Sturt,  gardener  to- 
Mrs.  Kavanagh,  second.  Prizes  are  here  offered  for  six  blooms,  any  one 
yellow  variety.  Mr.  T.  Hill  secured  the  first  prize  with  folly  developed 
examples  of  Phoebus.  Mr.  Nairs  second.  Viviand  Morel  won  for  Mr. 
T.  Wilkins  the  first  prize  for  six  any  other  colour.  Mr.  T  Hill  second. 

Incurved  blooms  were  not  so  largely  represented  in  point  of  numbers, 
although  the  quality  was  not  lacking  in  individual  stands.  For  twelve, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Styles,  gardener  to  Miss  Fripps,  first ;  Mr.  G,  Foster 
second.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  secured  the  foremost  position  for  six  varieties, 
Mr.  T.  Hill  following  closely. 

Grapes  were  well  staged.  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown  in  imtaense 
numbers.  The  Exeter  Nursery  Company  staged  groups  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  weatbs,  and  crosses,  not  for  competition,  and  which  added 
much  to  the  attraction  of  the  show.  In  a  similar  exhibit  from  Messvs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Sons  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  wag  conspicuous  for  its 
freedom  in  flowering  and  individual  value  as  a  winter  flowering  plant, 

FINCHLEY. — November  5th  and  6th. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  took  place  on  the  5th  and  6th,  and  was- 
held  in  the  new  Lecture  Hall.  The  President,  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq., 
assisted  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wells  in  opening  the  exhibition,  and  stated  the  show 
sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society.  There  were  sixty-seven 
classes,  and  most  of  them  were  keenly  contested.  Besides  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  there  were  126  dishes  of  fruit,  several  well-grown  collections 
of  vegetables,  and  some  excellent  trained  plants  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to  W,  Reynold,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Highgate.  A  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  and  foliage  plants  exhibited  by  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate 
(not  for  competition),  was  a  great  feature  in  the  show. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  E.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  W.  Langton,  Esq.,  Hendop,  secured 
first  prize  with  some  grand  blooms,  whilst  the  second  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge,  who  had  fine  blooms  and 
a  very  light  arrangement.  Third  Mr.  F.  Bush,  gardener  to  W.  T. 
Lister,  Esq.,  Totteridge.  In  the  class  for  collection  of  six  Japanese  cut 
blooms,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  H.  A.  Page,  gardener  to  F.  Crisp,  Esq., 
Southgate,  was  first  with  six  grand  blooms  of  Mutual  Friend ;  second 
Mr.  F.  C,  Lodge,  Mill  Hill,  with  highly  coloured  Viviand  Morels  ;  third 
Mr.  J.  Rutson,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill, 

For  a  single  Japanese  bloom  the  competition  was  very  keen.  Mr. 

H.  A.  Page  showed  a  magnificent  flower  of  Madame  Carnot,  and  gained 
first  prize.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  the  competition  was  keen, 
all  showing  first-class  blooms.  There  were  some  grand  specimens  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Japs  and  twelve  incurved.  Mr.  W.  J.  Burch,  gardener 
to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  first ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Page  second  ;  Mr.  J,  Sand- 
ford,  third,  his  incurved  being  rather  weak.  For  six  table  plants  Mr. 
Burch  gained  first  prize  with  pretty  and  well-grown  plants. 

For  the  bast  group  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr,  E.  Spacey,  gardener  to 
H.  Trotman,  Esq.,  East  Finchley,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  grand  exhibit 
of  well-grown  plants. 

HARROGATE —November  6th  and  6th, 

Held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  under  the  management  of  the  local  Paxton 
Society,  this  show,  owing  to  its  earliness,  was  weak  in  the  cut  blooms, 
especially  the  incurved  section ;  but  the  marked  excellence  of  other 
departments  gives  abundant  encouragement  to  the  Committee  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts.  The  schedule  provided  liberal  prizes  for  the  group 
classes,  and  the  building  proved  too  small  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
efforts  of  the  competitors 

The  first  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  100  square  feet  was  won 
by  Mr,  Townhend,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  Harrogate, 
whose  collection  was  enriched  by  the  free  use  of  Cattleya  labiata,  and 
lit  np  by  Crotons  and  other  variegated  plants.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  j&ennett,  gardener  to  Sir  Percy  Ratcliffe,  Rudding  Park, 
Harrogate.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale,  Harrogate.  For 
a  smaller  group,  limited  to  a  radius  of  ten  miles  round  Harrogate,  Mr. 
Townhend  again  secured  first  place;  the  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  M.A., 
Park  Place,  Harrogate,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Pettinger  third.  In  the  Chrys- 
anthemnm  group  Mr.  Townhend  was  again  first  with  a  fine  group ; 
whilst  Mr.  Pettinger  was  second  ;  and  Mr,  Foxton,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitham,  Stafford  House,  third. 

For  thiaty-six  varieties,  eighteen  incurved,  eighteen  Japs,  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Milnthorpe,  Harrogate,  staged  as  follows: — Mons. 
R.  Bahuant,  Empress  of  India,  J.  Aeate,  Baroii  Kitsch,  Goldeu> 
Empress,  Lord  Alcestor,  Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Madame 
Darier,  Queen  of  England,  Globe  d’Or,  S.  Coleman,  George  Cockburn, 
Brookleigh  Gem,  Mr.  Bunn.  Japs;  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Avalanche, 
Eda  Prass,  W.  Seward,  Bonle  d’Or,  Sunflower,  Hairy  Wonder,  Th^rSse 
Key,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Violetta,  Commandant  Blusset,  Rose  Wynne, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Trafford,  Madame  C.  Capitante,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  W.  Tricker. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sen,  florists,  Bodley,  near 
Leeds.  For  twelve  inenrved  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ketchel), 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Ackworth.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Milnthorpe. 
Twelve  Japanese,  first  prize  R.  L.  Hattersley,  Ba.’ragc  House,  Harrogate. 
Second,  Mr.  Ketchell.  Baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  epergnes,  ^uquets, 
and  sprays  for  ladies’  wear  formed  an  interesting  feature,  the  prize¬ 
winners  being  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kirkby,  Overblow  ;  B.  J.  Batchelor, 
Station  Square,  Harrogate  ;  A.  J.  Hall,  Harrogate  ;  J.  Pettinger,. 
W.  Bonsall,  Parliament  Street,  Harrogate. 
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HORNSEY. — Noveaibee  5th  and  6th. 

The  seventh  Rnnaal  Chryeanthemam  exhibition,  held  on  the  5th  and 
■8th,  in  the  National  Hall,  was  a  charming  little  show,  but  there  was  not 
much  competition.  A  magnificent  group  of  Chrysanthemum  and  foliage 
plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  McGregor,  Prospect  Nursery,  Hornsey.  For 
the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  E  Rowbottom,  gardener  to 
H.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  an  easy  first  with  a  grand  exhibit,  in 
the  arrangement  of  which  much  taste  was  displayed. 

Another  exhibit  of  much  credit  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Mathews,  an 
amateur,  in  competition  for  a  silver  cup,  presented  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Thii  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Mathews  has  won  it,  but  he  had  a  worthy' 
rival  in  Mr.  A.  F.  L.  Bougard,  who  also  showed  some  excellent  blooms. 
In  th^clasa  for  eighteen  Japanese  Mr.  Rowb  Atom  was  to  the  front  with 
some  first-class  blooms  ;  the  other  exhibits  in  this  class  were  rather  poor. 

For  eight  table  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  Barnett  first,  Mr.  Rowbottom 
second,  both  showing  clean  and  well  grown  plants.  In  the  class  for 
six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Rowbottom  showed  six  highly  coloured 
Ti viand  Morel,  with  which  he  was  an  easy  first.  Amongst  the  amateurs 
Mr.  B.  R.  Durrant  was  prominent  with  a  creditable  group  of  plants 
for  which  he  was  j  ustly  awarded  first  honours.  For  three  bunches  of 
black.  Grapes,  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rowbottom  being  far  and  away  the 
best.  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  Reynold,  Esq,,  Highgate,  exhibited 
some  superb  specimen  plants  which  were  greatly  admired. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — November  5rH  and  6th. 

The  second  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebrations 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates, 
Jtnd  floriculturally  was  a  decided  success.  Naturally  the  quality  was 
not  quite  up  to  that  of  the  previous  exhibition,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
very  creditable.  The  chief  attractions  were  the  class  open  only  to 
eocieties,  and  the  two  Holmes’  Memorial  classes,  in  all  of  which  the 
competiti  a  was  very  keen.  We  give  below  the  names  of  the  prize- 
wianers  in  the  chief  open  classes,  but  space  forbids  our  naming  the 
whole. 

Society’s  Class. 

In  the  class  open  only  to  Chrysanthemum  societies  the  competition 
was,  as  is  customary,  very  keen.  The  stand  had  to  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved,  all  distinct,  and  the 
specimens  in  almost  every  case  were  very  creditable  indeed.  The  first 
prize  and  challenge  trophy  went  to  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum 
Society  with  blooms  of  excellent  quality.  Thev  were  even,  refined,  and 
of  good  colour.  The  Japanese  comprised — Back  row  :  Mons.  Panc- 
koucke,  Viviand  Morel,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.  Geo.  Carpenter,  Mutual 
Friend,  Phoebus,  Van  den  Heede,  and  Madame  Carnot.  Middle  row  : 
</.  Davis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  International,  Ethel 
Addison,  Pbillipe  Rivoire.  Reine  d’Angleterre,  arsd  Edith  Tabor.  Front 
row:  Mons.  M.  Ricoud,  Wm.  Seward,  Mods.  Chenon  de  Lech4,  Amiral 
Avellan,  Mdlle.  Th^  rise  Rey,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Madame  Ernest  Capitant.  The  incurved  comprised — Back  row  :  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Lord  Alcester,  Globe  d’Or,  White  Empress,  Major  Bonafifon,- Mrs, 
R  C.  Kingston,  Jas.  Agate,  and  Emily  Dale.  Middle  row  :  R.  Petfield, 
Wm.  Tunnington,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin,  Queen  of  England, 
Baron  Hirsch,  Golden  Empress,  and  Jeanne  d’ Arc.  Front  row  :  Madame 
Darier,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lord  Rosebery.  John  Fulford,  Prince  Alfred. 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  C.  B.  Whitnall,  These  blooms 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Agate,  The  Nurseries.  Havant,  and  Mr.  C. 
■Panford,  gardener  to  Sir  Fred  Fitzwygram,  Leigh  Park,  Havant. 

The  second  position  in  this  class  went  to  the  Bromley  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Blackburn,  W.  Harvey, 
C.  Payne,  R.  Leadbetter,  S.  B.  Wheadon,  and  Mr.  J,  Lyne.  The  stand 
was  not,  as  a  whole,  so  even  as  the  first  prize,  but  individually  some  of 
the  blcor'9  were  superior.  Paticularly  meritorious  in  all  respects  were 
Viviand  Morel,  A.  H  Wood,  Graphic,  Elsie  Teiehman,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de 
Galbert,  Australie,  Oceana,  Madame  Carnot,  Edith  Tabor,  Primrose 
League,  International,  and  Beauty  of  Teignmouth  amongst  the  Japanese, 
while  of  incurved  C.  H.  Curtis  (superb),  Wm  Tunnington,  Golden 
Empress,  Robt.  Petfield,  Qaeen  of  England.  Lord  Alcester.  John 
Lambert,  Madame  Darier,  Alfred  Salter,  Percy  Sermon,  Mr.  J.  Kearne, 
Miss  M.  A.  Faggsg,  and  Baron  Hirsch  were  conspicuous.  The  South- 
grate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  assisted  by  various  growers, 
was  placed  third,  the  exhibit  being  greatly  marred  by  lack  of  names  to 
the  varieties.  Five  societies  competed  in  this  class. 

Holmes’  Memorial  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  incurved,  distinct,  with  the  first  prize  in 
which  went  the  Holmes’  Memorial  challenge  cup,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq..  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  was  a  fair 
■first  with  a  stand  of  clean  blooms.  The  varieties  represented  were 
—Back  row  :  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  J.  Agate,  Globe  d’Or, 
R.  Petfield,  Major  Bonaffon,  Queen  of  England,  Perle  Danphinois, 
Empress  of  India,  Baron  Hirsch.  John  Lambert,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston. 
Middle  row  ;  Violet  Tomlin,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Lord  Wolesley,  D.  B,  Crane,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Prince  Alfred,  Ma  Perfection,  Madame  Darier,  and  M.  P. 
Martignao.  Front  row  ;  Princess  Teck,  Barbara,  Lucy  Kendal,  Mrs  N. 
Davis,  Beauty,  Bonnie  Dundee.  Lyne,  jun..  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Brunlees,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lady  Dorothy,  and  Mrs.  Halliburton.  Mr. 
W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haokey,  Esq.,  Fetcbam  Park,  Leatherhead, 
was  placed  second  with  best  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d'Or,  Percy 
■Srrmon,  R  Petfield,  J.  Agate,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India, 

.  Tunnington,  Major  Bonaffon,  and  Lucy  Kendal.  The  third  prizewinner 


-was  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant  ;  and  the  fourth 
to  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Houblon,  Hallingbnry 
Place,  Bishop’s  Stortford. 

In  the  Holmes’  Memorial  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  Japanese  the 
competition  between  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  W.  Mease,  and  W.  Higgs,  the 
three  prizewinners,  was  remarkably  close,  but  we  are  unfortunately 
unable  to  give  the  precise  points.  Some  competent  visitors  were  inclined  • 
to  the  opinion  that  the  placing  of  the  prizewinners  might  have  been 
reversed.  Mr.  Lees’  first  prize  stand  contained — Back  row  :  Mrs,  W.  H. 
Lees,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Australian  Gold,  Australie,  Mutual  Friend, 
C.  Davis,  A.  H.  Wood,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lady  Saunders^  Hairy  Wonder, 
Phoebus,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  J.  Bernard,  Edith  Tabor,  John 
Shrimpton,  and  Madame  Carnot.  Middle  row  :  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
International,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson.  Thomas  Hewitt,  Mephiato,  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  Louise,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Colonel  Chase,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  Miss  Elsie  Teiehman,  Le  Moucherotte, 
Emily  Silsbury,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Modesto.  Front  row:  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  C.  W.  Richardson,  Mons.  Ad.  Giroud, 
Amiral  Avellan,  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Rose 
Wynne,  Sunflower,  Mons.  G.  Montigny,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  G.  C.  Schwabe. 
Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss,  Oceana,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  and  Florence 
Davis. 

Very  bright  and  clean  were  the  flowers  in  Mr.  W.  Mease’s  second 
prize  stand,  though  one  or  two  weak  flowers  were  noticeable.  Amongst 
the  best  were  A-  H.  Fewkes,  Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Alfred  Chatin,  Mrs,  W.  H.  Lees, 
Australie,  Modesto,  Lord  Brooke.  Western  King,  Mdlle.  Th4r^ie  Rey, 
Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechd,  Madame  Carnot, 
Phoebus,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Souvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie,  Mrs.  C.  Blick, 
Oceana,  Mutual  Friend,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  R.  Owen,  Silver  King, 
and  Col.  Chase.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  was  a  splendid  third,  flowers  of  Hairy 
Wonder,  The  Queen,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson, 
Phoebus,  E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Lady  Saunders,  Viviand 
Morel,  Ethel  Addison,  Madame  Carnot,  Louise,  H.  Jacotot  fils,  and 
Chas.  Davis  being  highly  meritorious. 

Special  Classes. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Clemow,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  offered  besides  money  prizes  a 
silver  cup,  valued  5  guineas,  for  a  stand  of  twelve  Japanese,  distinct, 
seventeen  competitors  coming  forward.  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to 
Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Westbury,  Wilts,  was  first  for  a  heavy  well  coloured 
exhibit  comprising  Primrose  League,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Edith  Tabor, 
Oceana,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Hairy  Wonder,  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand 
Morel,  Commandant  Blusset,  Madame  Carnot,  C.  Davis,  and  Lady 
Ridgway.  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate,  was  second.  His  best  blooms  were  Mons,  Chenon  de  Lech6, 
Amiral  Avellan,  Madame  Carnot,  Duke  of  York  and  G.  C.  Schwabe. 
Mr,  J.  Brookrs,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Totteridge, 
was  third  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H,  Berners,  Esq., 
Wolverstone  Park,  Ipswich,  was  fourth. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  P.  Linford  offered  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  cup  to  accompany  the  first  prize,  and  seven  stands  were 
staged.  The  coveted  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  G.  Stradwick,  Silver 
Hill,  S^  Leonards,  for  a  creditable  stand,  though  the  .blooms  generally 
were  rather  small.  Mr.  H.  Love,  Melville  Terrace,  High  Street,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  close  second  ;  Mr.  George  Heal,  Compton,  Guildford, 
third  ;  and  Mr,  W.  Amies,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  fourth. 

N.C.  Society’s  Prizes. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  large  flowered  reflexed,  in  not  less  than  nine 
varieties,  Mr.  W,  Mease  was  placed  first  of  the  five  competitors.  The  blooms 
represented  were  Christine,  Cnllingfordi,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pink  Christine, 
Crimson  King,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Phidias,  Fred  Hart,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth.  Mr, 
W.  Robinson  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich,  third. 

Mr.  H.  Pfickett,  gardener  to  L.  Morgan  Harvey,  Esq.,  Bishop  Lodge, 
East  Barnet,  was  a  fine  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  large-flowered 
Anemones,  distinct.  The  varieties  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Judge 
Benedict,  Nelson,  W,  W,  Astor,  Nathalie  Brun.  Thorpe,  jun.,  Randolpo 
Ragioneri,  Empress,  La  Dual,  Caledonia.  J.  Runyan,  Lady  Margaret, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Pabias  de  Medlana.  Descartes,  Mons.  Dupanloup, 
Dame  Blanche,  Gladys  Spaulding,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Ruche  Abondance, 
Ruche  Toulousaine,  Madame  Lawton,  Cincinnati,  and  Mons.  Panckoucke. 
Mr,  J.  Maule,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Matthews,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Hadley, 
was  a  creditable  second  with  a  fresh,  clean  exhibit,  and  Mr.  W.  Skeggs, 
gardener  to  A.  Moseley,  Esq.,  West  Lodge,  Barnet,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  large  flowered  Anemones,  Mr.  C.  Light, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary,  Ipswich,  was  first 
with  Madame  Nathalie  Brun,  Empress,  Gluck,  Chas.  Leboeqz,  Fleur  de 
Marie,  Miss  A.  Lewis,  Lady  Margaret,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  George 
Sands,  Dilaware,  Tunon,  and  Gladys  Spaulding.  Mr.  W.  Skeggs  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Maule  third. 

Mr  W.  Robinson  was  well  to  the  front  with  six  incurved  Japanese, 
distinct,  staaing  Lady  Bjron  (?),  Pride  of  Madford,  Louise,  Miss  Ethel 
Addison,  Oceana,  and  Australie.  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  gardener  to  A.  G; 
Meirsher,  Eaq.,  Weybridge,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Messenger  third. 

In  the  class  for  .  six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick,  was  first 
with  superb  examples  of  Chas,  H.  Curtis  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Foster  second  with 
the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Calvert  third  with  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  in 
good  form.  There  were  nine  competitors  in  this  class. 

Mr.  W.  Batchelor,  gardener  to  Lieut-Col.  Vernon,  Harefield  Park, 
Uxbridge,  was  apparently  the  only  competitor  in  the  class  for  six  hairy 
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varieties,  distinct.  Tbe  blooms  were  Vaucanson.  Lady  of  the  Late,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Ward,  Hairy  Wonder,  Louis  Boehmer,  and  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Mr.  J.  Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Huntingdon,  was  first 
for  twelve  singles,  distinct,  with  a  perfect  stand  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes, 
gardener  to  D.  Nicols,  Eiq.,  Surbiton,  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood  Kurseries,  Bed  Hill,  third. 

Mr.  T.  Caryer  was  a  splendid  first  for  twelve  Pompons,  distinct,  three 
blooms  of  each,  followed  by  Mr.  M,  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  F.  Lloyd,  Esq., 
Coombe  House,  Croydon,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney, 
Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are 
here  given. 

For  six  white  Japanese,  one  variety,  superb  specimens  of  Madame 
Carnot  secured  tbe  first  prizs  for  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,  Devonhnrst,  Chiswick.  Mr.  B.  Calvert  was  second  with  Mdlle. 
Thdt^se  Key  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Lf'dge  third  with  Mrs.  C.  Blick ;  and  Mr.  C.  Blick 
fourth  with  the  last  named  variety, 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  with  Yiviand  Morel  in  splendid  condition,  was 
first  for  six  coloured  Japanese,  one  variety.  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes  was 
second  with  Edwin  Molyneux ;  Mr.  J.  Watt  third  with  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Cox  fourth  with  Edwin  Molyneux. 

The  several .  classes  devoted  to  specimen  plants  were  fairly  well 
contested,  but  space  precludes  our  giving  details  of  either  these  or  the 
amateurs’  and  single-handed  gardeners’  classes.  It  must  suffice  for  us 
to  say  that  in  both  sections  the  competition  was  keen,  and  that  the 
examples  staged  were  very  creditable  to  their  growers. 

STIRLING.— Novembke  Sth  and  6th. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  which  is  a  light  airy  place 
for  the  purpose.  The  Society  was  formed  in  1889,  and  this  was  the  best 
show  of  the  series.  Cut  blooms  were  exceptionally  strong,  showing  that 
the  season  bad  been  more  favourable  in  the  East  than  tbe  West  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  show  was  well  attended  by  the  Mite  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  of  Clifford  Park.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  excellent. 

As  usual  the  centre  of  interest  were  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  and 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  the  first  prize  for  which  is  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  cup,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir,  was  first  with  magnificent  flowers  of 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Colonel  Chase,  Duke  of  York,  Mutual 
Friend,  Louise.  Mods.  G.  Biron,  Rose  Wynne,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Madame 
C.  Molin,  W.  Tricker,  Commandant  Blusset.  Mdlle.  Th^re-ie  Panckoucke, 
Madame  M.  Giroud,  E.  Molyneux,  G.  W,  Childs,  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste, 
Princess  May,  Sunflower,  Eda  Prass.  Vice-President  Calvat,  Florence 
Davis,  C.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne.  Second,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
Cambus ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Dunigan,  Dunfermline.  Five  entries,  all  very 
good. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct,  first  prize  a  silver  cup, 
presented  by  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling,  Mr.  G.  Pearson,  Viewforth, 
was  first  with  Mons.  G.  Biron,  Stanstead  White,  Col.  Chase,  W,  H, 
Lincoln,  Commandant  Blusset,  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  A.  T.  Ewing. 
Ducheis  of  York,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Wm.  Tricker,  Van  den  Heede,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  C.  H.  Payue,  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  Madame  M.  Giroud,  Second,  Mr.  W,  Rutherford, 
Airthrey,  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Kenneth  McKenzie,  Cambus,  was 
first.  For  a  silver-gilt  medal,  presented  by  Mr.  Jones,  Lewisham,  Mr. 
J.  Reoch,  Lnscar  House,  Dumfermline,  won.  For  six  Japanese,  any  one 
variety,  Mr.  W.  Rutherford  was  first  with  Avalanche,  six  entries,  five 
of  which  were  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Dunmore  Park,  won 
with  three  Baron  Hirsch,  three  White  Beverley,  three  Golden  Empress, 
Prince  Alfred,  Mons,  R.  Bahuant,  and  Lord  WoJseley.  There  were  four 
competitors,  Mr.  A.  Kirke,  Alloa,  won  a  silver  medal  for  two  blooms  of 
a  Chrysanthemum  not  in  commerce  with  a  seedling  named  Mrs.  Dewar, 
a  cream  coloured  flower  w'ith  a  shade  of  pink  at  the  base  of  petals  There 
were  seven  entries  for  six  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  J,  Leslie,  Aytoun, 
Newburgh,  was  first. 

For  a  table  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  foliage  plants,  arranged 
for  effect,  Mr.  George  Pearson,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Paton,  Viewforth, 
Stirling,  was  first  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Fergusson  second.  The  first  prize  table 
was  beautifully  arranged. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  all  staged  in  fine  style.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen, 
showed  Grapes  and  Vine  leaves.  Messrs.  Drummond,  Limited,  Stirling, 
had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  ;  and  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of 
Allen,  exhibited  specimens  of  Vanda  coe  rules, 

WINDSOR.— November  5th  and  6th, 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held,  us  usual,  in  the  Albert 
Institute  in  the  Royal  Borough.  H.R  H.  Princess  Christian  rendered 
the  proceedings  more  interesting,  opening  the  show  as  she  did  and 
presenting  the  prizes.  The  present  exhibition  was  good  in  all  respects, 
the  quality  leaving  little  to  be  desired,  though  perhaps  the  entries  in 
the  cut  bloom  classes  were  not  quite  so  numerous. 

The  principal  class  in  the  cut  bloom  section  was  for  twelve  incurved 
and  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  and  for  which  a  challenge  cup  was 
offered  as  first  prize,  with  an  addition  of  cash.  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gardener 
to  Miss  A.  S.  Ridge,  Englefield  Green,  won  premier  position  with 
excellent  examples  of  cultural  skill.  The  leading  blooms  were— Japanese  : 
Mutual  Friend,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  T.  Wilkins,  Edith  Tabor,  Waban, 
Australie,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  C.  Blick,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  and  Duke 
of  York.  The  incurved  section  was  worthily  represented  by  R.  Petfield, 


Globe  d’Or,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lucy  Kendall,  J.  Doughty,  and  BmpresS’ 
.of  India.  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Englefield 
Green,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  F.  Ricardo,  Esq,, 
The  Friary,  Windsor,  third.  For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Paul,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowring,  Ascot,  was  first  with  medium  sized 
well  finished  examples.  Mr.  J.  Williams  secon-d.  In  a  corresponding 
class  for  Japanese  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  gardener  to  J.  Gilliatt,  Esq.,  Slongb, 
was  placed  first  with  full  blooms  much  too  large  to  be  effectively 
displayed  upon  the  existing  stand. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr.  Sturt  won  with  large  specimens  of 
C.  Curtis,  which,  however,  required  another  week  to  be  perfect,  Mr. 
Lane  with  Globe  d'Or,  and  Mr.  Cawte,  gardener  to  W.  B  Avery,  Esq.,  , 
with  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  secured  the  remaining  awards.  Mr.  Sturt  was 
also  first  prizewinner  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  staging  really  good 
examples  of  0.  Davis,  Mr,  Cawte  following  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mr. 
Lane  with  C.  Davis.  Anemone  blooms  were  well  represented  if  not 
numerous,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  winning 
premier  award  with  worthy  examples. 

Much  encouragement  is  here  offered  for  cut  blooms  on  long  stems 
arranged  in  vases  or  baskets  ;  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  is  thus  made. 
Mr.  Lane  secured  the  premier  award  for  twelve  large  Japanese,, 
associated  with  Eulalia  japonica,  Acers,  Ferns,  and  Pernettya  mucronata, 
Mr.  Sturt  following,  while  Mr.  Cawte  was  close  up  for  third  prize. 

Ladies  had  a  special  class  set  apart  for  them — a  vase  or  basket  filled 
with  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  suitable  for  table  decoration.  To 
Mrs.  Finch  was  awarded  the  premier  prize,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  verdict  was  wrong,  as  this  exhibit  contained  coloured  seaweed 
This,  however,  coming  under  the  schedule  definition  could  not  be 
avoided.  It  will  be  well  if  in  the  future  the  Committee  make  the 
wording  definite  so  as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  mistake.  To  Mrs. 
Simms  and  Mrs.  Wybow  the  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded 
both  being  exhibits  possessing  much  taste  in  arrangement. 

Groups  of  Chrysauthemums  in  pots  were  a  feature,  so  well  were  they 
represented.  The  leading  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cole, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster,  for  plants  especially  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  W.  Wood  second.  Mr.  Cawte  had  the  best  examples  of 
specimen  trained  plants,  large  yet  not  unduly  tied  out,  and  freely 
flowered.  A  challenge  cup  wa.s  offered  for  one  plant  not  formally 
trained.  This  Mr,  Paul  secured  for  a  floriferous  one  of  W.  Tricker, 

Amateur  exhibits  were  a  prominent  feature.  The,  groups  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  pots  possessed  much  merit.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sheppard, . 
Mr.  H.  Edmonds,  and  Dr.  Wyhow  were  the  prizetakers.  The  bronze 
medal  offered  by  the  N.O.S.  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  show 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole  for  his  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

ALTRINCHAM. — November  6th  and  7th. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  good  work  done,  and  the 
Committee  of  tbe  above  Show,  which  held  its  first  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Institute,  is  to  be  congratulated  in  no  small  manner  for  the  excellent 
taste  and  judgment  shown,  the  whole  Show  being  a  good  augury  for 
future  years. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  and  Japanese,  distinct',  Mr.  J.  Wynne, 
gardener  to  G.  T.  Bates,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  was  an  excellent  first, 
having  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  G.  Newitt,  E,  Molyneux, 
Viviand  Morel,  Noces  d’Or,  Duke  of  York,  T.  Wilkins,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Charles  Davis,  Wm.  Seward,  International,  Queen  of 
England,  Baron  Hirsch,  Emily  Dale,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Golden  Empress.  Prince  Alfred,  Mrs.  Heale,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Brook- 
leigh  Gem,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Madame  Darier.  The  second  prize  fell  to 
Mr,  W.  Biddle,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Collins,  Northlea,  Altrincham,  for  a 
more  than  creditable  stand.  ;; 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardecer  to  J,  C. 
Waterhouse.  Esq.,  Prestbury,  was  placed  first  with  some  well  coloured 
blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  L’Isere,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Mutual 
Friend,  Eva  Knowles,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Beauty  of  Teign- 
movith.  Duchess  of  York,  W.  Tricker,  and  E.  Molyneux.  Mr.  McKellar, 
gardener  to  James  Watts,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  was  a  splendid  second,  Mr. 
W.  Driver,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Glazebrook,  Esq.,  was  a  good  third.  Mr.  J, 
Wynne  was  well  to  the  front  again  with  twelve  incurved,  showing  fine 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Baron  Hirsch,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Darier, . 
and  Violet  Tomlin.  Mr.  S.  Vickers,  gardener  to  James  Lamb,  Esq., 
Kenwcod,  Bowdon,  was  a  fair  second. 

In  the  amateur  class  for  nine  incurved  and  nine  Japanese,  Mr.  E 
Biddle  was  placed  first  with  a  neat  stand,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Charles  Duvis,  Van  den  Heede,  Richard  Dean,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Jeanne  d’Arc.  and  Golden  Empress,  The  silver  medal 
also  went  with  this  class.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  S.  Vickers  ;  Mr. 
G.  Wilkes,  gardener  to  Miss  Good.  Ashton-on-Mersey,  second,  with 
twelve  Japanese,  having  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Louise,  and  Princess  May 
very  good.  Mr.  S.  Vickers  was  a  moderate  second.  For  twelve 
incurved,  Mr.  S.  Vickers  had  a  small  but  creditable  stand.  In  the  class 
for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Ashbrook,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Edmondson,  Esq.,  had  a  pretty  stand.  The  same  exhibitor  won  for  three 
of  each. 

The  groups  were,  without  a  doubt,  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
both  in  the  disbudded  and  the  natural  manner.  In  the  former  classes, 
no  fewer  thah  seven  lots  were  put  up,  Mr.  W.  Hopkinson,  gardener  to 
W.  Graham,  Esq.,  Bowdon,  winning  first  and  silver  medal  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  well-grown  plants.  Mr.  A.  Calderbunk,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Crossley,  Esq.,  Altrincham,  was  a  capital  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Holbrook, 
gardener  to  W.  Pollitt,  Esq.,  J.P.,  a  close  third.  Mr.  J.  Ashbrook  had  a 
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Sight  »rrang8ment  ior  first  ia  the  class  for  aon-ditb»dded  class.  Mr.  R. 
Cameron,  gardener  to  Alderman  Hopkinson.Bowdon,  being  an  admirable 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  gardener  to  R.  Hardwick,  E*q.,  Ashtoh- 
on-Meiaey,'  third.  For  three  decorative  plants  the  latter  was  well  ahead, 
also  for  three  plants  any  other  variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Oldfield  Narseries,  Altrincham,  had  nn 
attractive  stand  of  miscellaneous  plants,  a  similar  stand  coming  from 
Mr.  Jno.  Robson,  Bowdon.  Altogether  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles 
Hewitt),  the  Committee,  the  energetic  Chairman  and  willing  worker 
(Mr.  Bhetcher)  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  initial  performance. 

ROTHERHAM.— Novembbb  6th  and  7th. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  and  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  previous  shows,  both  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and 
amateur  classes  being  creditable.  There  is  yet  room  for  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  local  cut  bloom  classes. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  formed 
a  cheerful  feature.*  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B’.  Stocks, 
gardener  to  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.  ;  second  to  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to 
■G  W.  Hodginson,  Esq. ;  third  to  Mr.  T.  Gartery,  gardener  to 

_  Kekwick,  Esq.  Mr.  Stocks  was  again  first  for  Chrysanthemum 

.group.  Mr.  Gartery  was  second,  and  Mr.  Woodward  third.  The  amateur 
Chrysanthemnm  groups  were  equally  meritorious. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  eighteen  distinct 
varieties,  Japanese,  Mr,  Alderman,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Worksop,  was  the  only  competitor,  but  showing  a  fine,  bright,  and  even 
-Stand  of  flowers,  well  worthy  of  first  prize.  His  stand  was  made  op  as 
follows Mrs.  H.  Payne.  E.  G.  Hill,  Duke  of  York,  Amos  Perry, 
Thos.  Wilkins,  E.  G,  Hill,  Van  den  Heede,  Tb^ifeae  Rey.  Middle  row  : 
W.  Seward,  Van  den  Heede,  H.  H.  Speddin,  M.  G.  Molin,  Chas.  Davis, 
W.  Seward,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Viviand  Motel,  M.  Gruyer, 
W.  Tricker,  Col.  W;  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Traflord,  and  C.  Davis. 

BRIGHTON.— November  10th  and  11th. 

Both  the  Doihe  and  Corn  Exchange,  as  well  as  the  side  rooms,  were 
•overcrowded  with  the  many  excellent  exhibits  brought  together  at  the 
above  meeting.  With  valuable  prizes,  capable  management,  and  a 
healthy  rivalry  in  the  neighbourhood,  Brighton  is  likely  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  its  Chrysanthemum  shows.  Tables  of  plants  and  groups 
were  very  keenly  contested,  as  also  was  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
■cut  blooms,  where  ten  lots  were  staged  for  the  President’s  challenge 
■•Silver  bowl.  Fruit  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  good. 

Groups  were  all  circular,  and  with  the  greater  taste  needed  to  make 
finch  thoroughly  effective  the  Committee  may  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  such  a  successful  competition.  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery, 
Brighton,  wou  in  the  main  class  with  a  pretty  arrangement  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Palms,  Crotons.  Dracmoas,  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Simms,  gardener 
to  0.  J.  Inwood,  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Dyke  Road,  was  a  good  second  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Meachen,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Woodslee,  Withdeane, 
third.  Mr.  J.  Turner,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Bart.,  Wick 
Hall,  Hove,  had  a  pretty  group  in  a  smaller  class,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  F.  Ripley,  gardener  to  Miss  Visick,  Withdene.  An  additional  prize 
of  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  presented  to  the  first  in  the  two  above  classes 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  A  magnificent 
circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ouly  came  from  Mr.  T.  Lairs, 
gardener  to  R.  Clowes,  Esq.,  Hassocks,  who  beat  Mr.  G.  Miles  in  this 
instance.  The  success  of  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  Marriage  Wallis,  Esq., 
Brighton,  with  specimen  plants  was  very  noticeable.  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
good  first  for  four  atandards,  four  pyramids,  four  dwarfs,  and  four 
Pompons  ;  also  for  one  pyramid  and  one  Pompon.  Tne  silver  medal  of 
the  Society  was  awarded  here. 

The  class  thirty-six  Japanese  brought  out  ten  lots  of  a  very  even 
character.  The  challenge  silver  bowl,  the  N.C.S.  bronze  Jubilee  medal 
and  wus  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Daney,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Pope,  Esq.,  St. 
Leonard’s  Forest,  Horsham,  for  a  grand  collection  of  fresh  flowers,  the 
best  of  which  were  Nivens,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  Gamut,  International, 
Miss  D.  Shea,  Cecil  Wray,  E.  Molyneux,  W.  H.  Lees,  and  Lily  Love. 
Mr.  W.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mews,  Hartfield,  was  a  close  second. 
Mr.  G.  Hart,  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  Buckingham,  Shoreham, 
followed. 

Seven  competed  with  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  again  gave  the 
Judges  much  trouble.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
offered  a  silver  medal  here,  which,  with  the  first  prize,  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silver  Hill,  Hastings;  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gardener 
to  F.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Little  Horsted,  coming  a  close  second.  A 
capital  box  of  twelve  incurved  came  from  Mr.  J,  R.  Heasman, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Oxley,  Fen  Place,  Turner’s  Hill,  Lord  Alcester,  J  ohn 
Lambert,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  being  the  best.  There  were  six 
fitands  of  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  P.  J.  Palmer,  gardener  to  0.  E.  Legge, 
Esq ,  Chichester,  winning.  Mr.  G.  Daney,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Nichols, 
Esq Crawley,  was  here  placed  in  front  of  Mr.  Sayers,  gardener  to 
the  Misses  Cook,  Nutley  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Baker,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Baxen- 
dale,  Esq.,  Framfield.  Mr.  Palmer  was  also  first  for  six  incurved,  his 
C.  H.  Curtis  and  Lucy  Kendall  being  grand.  Mr.  S.  Baker,  gardener 
to  F.  H.  Baxendale,  Eiq.,  Framfield,  won  for  six  Japanese,  and  staged  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Mona.  Panckoucke. 

Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Eversfield,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was 
A  grand  first  for  six  Anemone-flowered,  John  Banyan  and  Mrs.  Leven 


being  tne  best.  For  twelve  trusses  of  s.ngles  Mr.  Harris  was  also  ahead, 
while  Mr.  R.  Rotting,  Henfield,  beat  him  for  twelve  Pompons.  Against 
the  lot  of  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  T.  Daney  won  with  Viviand 
Morel,  Mr.  A,  F.  Grace,  Steynlng,  winning  with  very  neat  blo.'ms  of 
Golden  Wedding  for  six  yellows ;  Mr.  R.  Botting,  with  some  magnificent 
blooms  of  Madame  Carnot  for  six  of  any  white;  and  Mr.  C.  Sayers, 
Nutley,  with  Lord  Alcester,  in  a  class  for  six  incurved.  Mr.  Douglas 
Erlam,  Portland  Lodge,  Worthing,  had  the  best  basket  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Sedenville,  Worthing,  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  for  dinner  table.  This  was  very  tasty  and  light,  consisting  of 
Chrysanthemums,  coloured  leaves,  and  Grasses. 

One  of  the  Htrongest  classes  was  for  a  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  Ferns  and  other  small  plants.  Nine  tables  competed,  the 
chief  award — a  piece  of  plate — going  to  Mr.  M.  Standing,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Joad,  Patching,  Worthing.  Only  four  competed  for  the  Brighton 
amateur  challenge  trophy  and  silver  medal,  but  they  ran  one  another  so 
closely  that  much  time  was  spent  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at. 
Mr.  J .  Tilley,  32,  Cuthbert  Road,  Brighton,  winning.  This  is  limited  to 
a  three-mile  radius  from  the  Pavilion.  Mr.  Tilley  also  won  for  six 
Japanese  and  six  incurved  (distinct),  Mr.  Harris,  Denne  Park  Gardens, 
Horsham,  won  for  twelve  Japanese  in  this  division.  A  close  fight  was 
made  between  Mr.  H.  Brookshaw,  gardener  to  Lady  Gardener,  32,  Sussex 
Square,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  A.  Emery,  gardener  to  H.  Oakey,  Blsq  , 
Avoca,  Eastbourne,  for  twelve  Japanese  from  single-handed  gardeners 
only,  the  result  being  as  placed. 

KINGSTON. — November  10th  and  11th. 

Once  more  this  popular  metropolitan  exhibition  has  come  and  gone, 
and  again  success  has  to  be  chronicled.  For  its  generous  prize  schedule 
the  Kingston  Society  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  deserves  the  strong 
support  of  exhibitors.  As  usual,  the  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the 
cup  class,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  many  others,  the  competition  was 
very  keen.  All  sections  were  well  represented,  but  space  permits  of 
mention  being  made  of  a  few  of  the  chief  only.  The  table  decorations, 
with  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  were  very  interesting. 

In  the  champion  vase  class  for  twenty-fonr  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  .Japanese,  distinct,  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  Mr.  G. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq,,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  was  placed 
first  with  a  magnificent  exhibit.  Varieties,  Japanese — Back  row : 
Madame  Carnot,  James  Myers,  Edith  Tabor,  Silver  King,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  International,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees.  Middle  row  :  Charles 
Davis,  Rose  Wynne,  B.  Molyneux,  The  Queen,  Mons.  Ch,  Molin, 
Madame  Rozain,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  and  Golden  Gate.  Front  row  . 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Mods.  Panckoucke,  W.  Q.  Newitt, 
Hairy  Wonder,  Madame  Octavie  Mirbeau,  Madame  Marius  Ricoud,  and 
Phoebus.  Incurved  ;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Charles  Curtis,  John  Lambert, 
Globe  d’Or,  Empress  of  India,  C.  B.  Whitnali,  J.  Agate,  and  Duchess  of 
Fife.  Second  row  :  Robert  Petfield,  Robert  Cannell,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
Queen  of  England,  Major  Eonaffon,  Lord  Alcester,  W.  Tunnington,  and 
Alfred  Salter.  Front  row  :  Jeanne  d’Aro,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
John  Salter,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner,  Princess  of  Teck,  Lady  Dorothy,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  and  Norman  Davis.  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  Edgar  Bruce, 
Esq,,  The  Beeches,  Walton-on-Thamea,  was  a  close  second.  His  best 
Japanese  were  Charles  Davis,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Madame  Carnot, 
Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  and  Phoebus  ;  and  incurved  : 
Queen  of  England,  John  Fulford,  Charles  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  C.  B, 
Whitnali,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Robert  Petfield,  Mr.  F.  King,  gardener 
to  M.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  third,  and  Mr.  J. 
Quaiterman,  gardener  to  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  fourth. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Leatherhead.  was  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Charles 
Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Violet  Tomlin,  Slajor  Bonaffon,  C.  B. 
Whitnali,  and  others.  Mr.  G=  Hunt  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
W,  Jinks  third.  For  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr,  G.  Springthorpe, 
gardener  to  W.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Kingston,  won  the  first  prii.e  with  Caarles 
Curtis  in  grand  form.  Mr.  J.  Ashdown,  gardener  to  ColUs  Brown,  Esq,, 
second  with  Empress  of  India,  and  Mr.  G.  Mileham  third  with  Globe 
.  d’On 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs  took 
the  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Hairy  Wonder,  Madame  Carnot,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  Charles  Davis,  Phoebus,  Niveus,  and  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechd. 
Mr  E.  Coombe,  gardener  to  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  TeJdington,  wai  second 
with  best  blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  Mutual  Friend,  W.  T.  Drewett,  and 
Charles  Blick.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Hunt.  For  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  King  was  first  with  splendid  blooms  of  Madame 
Carnot,  A.  H  Fewkes,  and  Mons.  C.  Molin.  Mr.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to 
S.  Sassoon,  Esq ,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  H,  Squelch,  gardener  to  W.  C. 
Bond,  Esq.,  Dorking,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  twelve  stands  were  staged. 
Mr.  G.  Springthorpe  won  the  first  prize  with  a  grand  exhibit  of  Phoebus, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Cook  being  second  with  Madame  Carnot,  and  Mr.  J.  Caryer, 
Weybridge,  third  with  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste. 

For  six  trained  specimens  Mr.  Swan,  gardener  to  G.  Murray  Smith, 
Esq.,  was  an  easy  first  with  fine  plants  of  W.  Tricker,  Sunflower,  Viviand 
Morel,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  Dr.  Sharp.  Mr.  G.  Pead, 
gai  d  iner  to  B.  S.  Bond,  Esq Surbiton,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Carpenter, 
gardener  to  F.  J,  Purssord,  Esq.,  Lower  Tooting,  a  good  third. 

For  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  of  .50  a  juare  feet  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes, 
gardener  to  D.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  gained  the  first  prize  with  a 
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rather  stiff  arrangement  ol  gooA  blooms.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
were  Chas.  Davis,  W.  Sewa^,  Dake  of  York,  J.  Shrimpton,  Sanflower, 
and  Vi  viand  Morel.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  French, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Wimbledon  Park ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sage,  Ham  House,  Eichmond. 

There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  single 
Ohrysanthemums,  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to  the  Dachess  of  Wellington, 
being  first  with  a  splendid  stand  j  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Plowman  third.  Mr.  R.  Ridge  was  first  for  a  miscellaneoijg 
jgroap  with  a  light  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  Oncidinms,  Crotons, 
■single  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants.  Mr.  J.  Portbury,  Putney 
Heath,  was  second. 

WORKSOP. 

Last  year  the  Committee  of  the  Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural 
^Society  inaugurated  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  show  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  a  floral  bazaar.  The  prime  idea  was  that  of  augmenting  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  bat  it  was  also  tried  as  an  experiment  with  a  view  to 
forming  an  annual  show  of  these  autumn  flowers.  This  first  effort  was  a 
non-competitive  one.  The  success  which  attended  this  first  effort,  was  of 
so  encouraging  a  character,  that  the  Committee  decided  to  make  it  an 
annual  event,  and  a  powerful  Committee  consisting  of  most  of  the 
gardeners  and  horticulturists  of  the  district,  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  was  formed.  The  show  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the  older 
established  one,  including  the  patronage  of  Their  Graces  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Newcastle,  and  is  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin,  J.P.,  Gateford  Hill,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Rose  growers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  James  Snow  Wball,  as  Vice-President,  and 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Wood,  of  the  Notts  Bank,  and  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Baxter,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  filled  their  posts  with  conspicuous 
.ability. 

This  year  the  show'  was  opened  for  competition,  and  there  were  in  all 
thirty-four  classes  for  which  prizes  were  given.  These  included  groups 
of  plants,  pot  plants,  and  cut  blooms,  for  both  amateur  and  professional 
growers,  and  seven  classes  for  Potatoes  and  Apples  for  cottagers.  In 
general  outline  the  grouping  of  the  show  resembled  last  year’s,  but  the 
plants  were  more  numerous  and  the  blooms  were  undoubtedly  of  a  finer 
order.  In  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  the  competit:)rs  included  Mrs. 
Berry,  Grove  House ;  Mr.  Aucock,  Manor  Gardens ;  Mr.  Cookman, 
Ryton  Nurseries  ;  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Worksop  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Park 
Street ;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  magnificent  groups  for  exhibition 
.purposes  only  from  the  gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr." 
J.  D.  Ellis,  Sparkden  ;  and  Mrs.  Alderson,  Park  Street.  The  grouping 
of  the  plants  from  Welbeck  was  very  fine,  and  the  blending  of  the 
^colours  most  artistic. 

Amongst  the  plants,  for  competition  Mrs.  Berry  of  Grove  House 
■  showed  some  lovely  blooms,  the  finest  of  which,  even  to  a  non- profes¬ 
sional  eye,  was  a  Charles  Davis.  Mr.  Tesh  was  responsible  for  the 
arranging  this  group,  and  It  did  him  credit.  Mr.  Cookman,  in  his  collec¬ 
tion,  well  upheld  his  reputation  as  a  Chrysanthemum  grower,  and  while 
'there  was  no  particular  plant  which  exceeded  its  fellows  in  any  marked 
degree,  there  was  a  general  all-round  quality  of  size  and  colour,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  excellence  of  this  show  was  in  its  consistency. 
Another  professional  grower  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Aucock  of  the  Manor 
-Gardens  showed  a  beautiful  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  which 
inclnded  several  fine  Chrysanthemums;  two  magnificent  Callas,  Crotons, 
Drac^nas,  Primulas,  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  Grasses,  all  arranged  in 
picturesque  and  pleasing  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the  whole  show  was  that 
arranged  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp  of  Osberton,  This  consisted  of  a  complete 
assortment  of  dessert  fruits  of  the  season,  most  temptingly  arrang^  on 
the  centre  table.  This  comprised  the  Gros  Guillaume  Grape,  a  bunch  of 
huge  dimensions,  weighing  about  12  lbs.,  and  a  smaller  bunch  of  the 
Trebbiano,  a  white  Grape  which  was  also  much  admired.  The  Queen 
Pine  Pears,  dessert  Apples  of  the  highest  order.  Cape  Gooseberries,  Figs, 
a  number  of  the  famous  Osberton  Melons,  which  received  the  silver 
Bankaian  medal  in  London  a  few  days  ago.  Another  special  exhibit 
was  the  Osberton  Scarlet  Tomato,  a  new  variety  which  has  been  raised 
by  Mr,  Crasp.  The  whole  were  artistically  arranged  amid  Lapageria, 
rosea,  Allamandas,  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  the  groundwork  being  Ficus 
repens.  The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  very  small,  and  calls  for  no 
, particular  comment. — (“Worksop  Guardian.”} 


Potato  Scab. — Another  study  of  the  destructive  Potato  scab  has 
’been  made  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  South  Dakota  by  Thomas  A. 
'Williams,  botanist  of  the  experiment  station  there,  and  the  report  has 
been  recently  issued  in  a  bulletin.  When  the  seed  is  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate  and  planted  in  uninfested  land  no  scab  was  found,  and 
when  planted  in  infested  land  the  same  treatment  very  materially 
reduced  the  trouble.  The  weaker  solutian,  where  the  corrosive  sublimate 
is  used  with  the  strength  of  about  1  to  1000  is  about  as  effective  and 
needs  less  care  than  when  it  is  six  times  as  strong.  The  best  practice  is 
to  immerse  the  seed  before  it  is  cut.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the 
so-called  Eau  Celeste  seemed  to  be  effective  against  the  fungus,  but  it 
decreased  the  yield  more  or  less.  One  point  noted  was  that  the  thicker- 
skinned  and  darker-coloured  varieties  of  Potatoes  seemed  better  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease  than  other  ones,  and  it  was  once  more 
demonstrated  that  Potatoes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wet 
.ground  long  after  ripening. — ('■  Garuen  and  Forest.”) 


PHLOX  DRUMMONDI  CUSPID  AT  A. 

The  numerous  beautiful  varieties  of  Phlox  Drammondi  as  grown 
in  this  country  are  proved  fivourites  in  hundreds  of  gardens,  but  those 
introduced  from  the  Continent  under  the  names  of  cuspidata  and 
fimbriata  are  extremely  distinct  departures.  One  of  these,  under  the 
name  of  Phlox  cuspidata,  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  84),  and  ia 
marked  by  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  prolonged  into  acute  points. 
In  some  of  the  flowers  these  points  are  very  long,  and  impart  a  star-like 
appearance  to  the  flowers.  The  colours  present  a  similar  range  to  the 
ordinary  P.  Drummondi,  but  purple  seems  to  predominate.  The  only 


appreciable  difference  between  the  varieties  cuspidata  and  fimbriata  is 
that  in  the  latter  the  lobes  are  not  so  much  prolonged  and  they  are 
rather  more  irregular.  This  information  will  be  of  service  to  “  J.  E.  P.” 


LUCK. 

The  Editor  pertinently  asks  “  Old  Boy  ”  what  he  thinks  of  my 
article.  “  Old  Boy  ”  calls  the  quotations  I  used  poetical  props.  One 
would  think,  judging  from  the  way  he  writes,  that  I  advised  men  to  sit 
in  the  bothy  waiting  for  luck  to  come  to  the  rescue.  If  ho  will  kindly 
read  the  first  part  again,  he  will  see  I  advised  everyone  to  do  his  best  to 
deserve  success  (this  is  in  substance  the  remainder  of  the  quotation  it  is 
said  I  omit). 

In  the  “  Gardener’s  Path”  (page  416),  be  gives  himself  away  on  the 
point  I  wished  to  emphasise  when  1  used  the  illustration  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  sou.  He  tells  of  a  friend  who  obtained  a  big  head  place  to  begin 
with,  and  I  infer  from  what  he  writes  he  was  lucky,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
fortunate.  If  a  boy  could  start  with  the  assurance  that  good  conduct, 
conscientious  work,  and  rising  step  by  step,  taking  a  small  charge  to 
begin  with,  would  eventually  lead  to  a  position  suited  to  his  ability  and 
experience,  he  would  have  little  to  co.oplain  of  ;  but  in  how  many  cases 
does  a  man  who  has  won  his  spurs  find  an  untried  man  preferred  to 
himself,  when  a  good  place  is  filled  ?  I  call  that  luck,  good  luck  to  a 
gardener’s  sou's  friend,  and  bad  luck  to  the  better  men  they  kept  out. 

Winning  cups  and  first  prizes  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  above 
cases  ;  but  luck  comes  in  even  there ;  for  instance,  in  Carnation  showing, 
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during  some  seasons  the  majority  of  the  prizes  go  north,  other  years 
most  of  them  go  south  ;  stiil  such  luck  a  true  florist  can  bear,  shake 
hands  with  his  conqueror,  and  promise  him  a  dusting  nest  year.  Do 
judges  give  the  first  prize  to  the  inferior  products  of  their  exhibitor 
because  his  father  was  a  clever  man  1 — A.  L.  G. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

An  Awaking. 

Thanks,  my  young  friend,  “  W.  T.”  (page  430)  for  your  gently 
insinuative  reminder.  Awake  ?  Oh,  yes,  I’m  awake  ;  have  my  eyes 
upon  the  lot  of  you,  as  “  Young  Ireland  ”  leaps  the  fence  to  join 
“  A  Y'oung  Scot  ”  and  the  other  representative  of  the  empire,  Now, 
young  bothyites,  if  you  do  not  take  this  splendid  opportunity  you  are 
not  what  I  take  you  for  ;  and  if  yon  are  not  that,  what  are  you  ?  Look 
at  them,  Mr.  Fleet  Street,  500  at  least  peeping  over  the  fence  ;  bold  up 
a  box  of  drawing  instruments,  and  see  them  tumbling  over  for  it,  for 
the  best  design  for  a  flower  garden — or  any  garden.  Yet  stay,  “  advice 
is  cheap,  but  example  fetches  a  long  price  ; "  here  is  a  half-guinea 
fountain  pen  for  the  best  literary  work  in  “  The  Young  Gardeners’ 
Domain.”  I  know  the  pen  to  be  a  good  one,  for  I’ve  tried  it.  Here  it 
goes  to  171.  Now,  Mr.  Fleet  Street,  let  me  out  of  the  “Domain,”  and 
keep  me  out,  and  all  the  old  lads  too  ;  and  if  you  are  not  soon  inundated 
with  some  good,  plain,  sensible  letters  from  our  boys,  then  there  will  be 
none  more  disappointed  at  their  diffidence  than — E.  K. 

[This  is  “waking  up’  to  a  purpose,  and  the  watchful  “  E.  K,”  is 
cordially  thanked.  Mr.  Fleet  Street  will  correspond  with  him,  and  a 
mutual  arrangement  for  the  bestowal  of  the  pen  (which  is  received) 
■hall  be  published  iUrhen  the  conditions  are  determined.] 

Long  Wobds  anh  Plain  Work. 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  please  that  I  am  only  the  boy  here,  the  other 
fellows  in  the  bothy  are  young  men,  so  they  say.  When  we  saw  "  The 
Young  Gardeners’  Domain  ”  they  said  it  was  simply  splendid,  and  they 
would  write  out  some  grand  pieces  for  it  at  once.  They  said  “  That 
boy  ”  (that’s  me)  “  needn’t  try,  because  he  knows  nothing  except  wash¬ 
ing  pots,  and  cleaning  up  the  stokeholes,  and  scrubbing  out  the  houses, 
and  what  people  write  about  now  is  eelworms,  and  crown  buds,  and 
phenyle.”  One  fellow  started  about  eelworm,  I  suppose  because  he 
went  fishing  at  night  last  summer,  and  caught  one  little  pike  and  a  big 
wigging  from  the  governor.  I  saw  one  chap  looking  for  some  big  words 
in  the  die.  I  thought  I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  about  my  stokeholes. 

I  take  out  all  the  clinkers  and  ashes  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
then  sprinkle  the  floors  and  sweep  them  clean.  The  governor  likes  them 
so,  and  shows  me  how  much  heat  can  be  had  with  a  small  bright  fire, 
instead  of  a  furnace  choked  full  of  dust  and  ashes.  Sometimes  me  and 
one  of  the  other  fellows  go  to  see  other  gardens,  and  then  I  look  into 
their  stokeholes,  because  I  want  ours  to  be  the  best.  Washing  pots  is  a 
nasty  job,  so  I  count  them  out  twelve  at  a  time,  they  seem  easier  that 
way,  and  when  a  lot  is  put  to  soak  the  night  before  it  is  easy  to  clean 
them  with  some  sand  and  a  bit  of  sacking.  Each  size  is  put  in  its 
own  place,  and  they  look  real  nice.  I  heard  our  master  say  that  I 
should  make  a  gardener  some  day,  but  I  did  not  want  to  wait  till  then 
before  I  wrote,  so  I  send  you  this,  and  I  shall  watch  to  see  if  yon  pnt  it 
in.  If  you  do  so  I  shall  be  glad,  and  the  other  fellows  wo’n’t  they  be 
“  done  ”  when  they  see  its  from — That  Boy. 

P.S. — Please  say  what  you  think  of  my  writing,  because  I  have  been 
practising,  and  will  you  see  the  stops  are  all  right  before  it’s  printed? 

[We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  writing.  As  to  the  “  stops  ”  they 
were  like  the  dirty  pots — too  many  of  them.  We  liked  the  last  one,  as 
it  is  a  good  thing  when  writers  know  where  to  stop.  The  best  part  of 
the  letter  is  the  useful  work  in  it  (which  is  better  than  long  words)  ;  the 
worst  a  few  slips  in  grammar,  and  some  abbreviations.  We  leave  one 
—“Die,”  for  Dictionary — as  an  error  to  be  avoided  in  literary  work. 
We  leave  two  or  three  samples  of  bad  grammar  for  the  “other  fellows” 
to  pick  out,  and  give  the  "  Boy  ”  a  lesson — for  his  benefit.] 

Nature’s  Lessons. 

I  AM  prompted  to  write  now  there  is  an  opportunity  afforded  in 
the  Journal  of  Ilorticu  ture  without  any  fear  of  being  severely  criticised 
by  our  elders.  We  converse  in  our  bothies  on  “  Memories  and  Morals  of 
Bothydom,”  and  approve  of  the-  advice  that  has  been  given.  Shall  we 
always  heed  it  ?  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall ;  indeed  a  great  error  would 
be  made  if  we  did  not  act  and  pay  attention  to  the  counsels  of  our 
friendly  mentor.  I  should  like  to  say  that  much  precious  time  is 
wasted  in  the  summer  which  might  be  utilised  in  a  manner  that  wonld- 
make  ns  more  conversant  with  the  flora  of  our  fields  and  hedgerows. 
Many  of  us  do  learn  from  Nature  no  doubt,  but  a  larger  majority 
remain  ignorant  of  the  many  interesting  plants  of  our  own  native 
land.  The  exercise  recommended  could  be  indulged  in  more  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  our  general  work. — F.  W.  G. 

On  tee  Spending  of  Spare  Time. 

Bravo!  “3.  Junr.”  and  a  “Young  Scot,’’ you  have  set  the  ball 
a-rolling  and  I  will  help  you  to  keep  it  going.  But  I  must  begin  by 
thanking  with  all  my  heart  our  old  friend  for  the  grand  pages  he  has 
given  us  of  late  ;  such  timely  and  helpful  advice  can  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  right  thinking  bothy  lads.  Was  there  ever  a  time  in 
the  annals  of  horticulture  when  the  young  had  more  chances  of  learning, 
more  kind  advisers,  and  perhaps  more  need  of  advice  than  the  present  ? 


I  think  not,  let  ns  then  take  advantage  of  our  chances  while  we  are  • 
young,  for  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  be  very  thankful  for  having  done  so  in 
after  life. 

Let  our  aim  be  to  excel.  Let  us  be  careful  and  attentive  to  minor 
duties.  My  father  told  me  when  I  left  home  to  try  to  do  everything 
better  than  it  was  ever  done  before  ;  grand  advice  that.  We  must  put 
our  whole  heart  into  our  work  or  we  may  as  well  give  up  at  once. 
Gardeners  work  hard,  very  hard,  but  whoever  achieved  greatness  without 
preseverance  in  duty,  and  surely  the  crowning  position  of  a  life  spent 
in  studying  the  beauties  of  nature  is  worth  working  for.  What  say  yon 
my  fellow  workers  ? 

Let  ns  therefore,  instead  of  spending  all  our  spare  time  in  “pleasure 
seeking,”  as  “  S.  Junr.”  puts  it,  or  bur  money  at  the  public  house  bar, 
spend  both  in  sound  literature  and  healthful  study.  Let  us  keep  a 
diary  as  suggested  by  “  S.”  1  have  found  it  a  great  help  to  me,  and 
shall  continue  it.  A  good  practice  also  is  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
summer  drawing  rough  plans  of  the  flower  beds,  numbering  them,  and 
writing  underneath  the  contents  of  each  bed,  then  in  the  winter  they 
may  be  brought  out  and  drawn  more  accurately.  If  we  do  this  every 
year  at  each  place  we  go  to,  we  shall,  when  we  emerge  from  bothy  life 
have  quite  a  collection  of  plans  which  we  may  revise  at  our  own 
discretion  — A  Youngster. 

[Very  good  for  a  “Youngster,”  and  only  two  words  mis-spelt — 
“diery”  for  “diary,”  and  “excell”  for  “excel.”  We  were  pained 
not  long  ago  on  finding  a  sound  practical  gardener  and  worthy  man 
lose  an  excellent  situation  through  a  letter  which  contained  several 
errors  in  spelling,] 

Appreciation  and  Endeavour. 

Now  that  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  has  given  young  gardeners 
encouragement  to  write  on  different  subjects,  I  think  w*  ought  not 
to  let  the  chance  go  by.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  write  articles  con-- 
nected  with  our  work,  which  might  be  both  useful  and  interesting, 
and  I  am  sure  many  young  gardeners  could  do  a  little  in  that  way 
if  they  would  only  try.  Many  thanks  to  “S,  Junior”  for  leading  the 
way.  If  others  will  only  come  to  the  front  as  he  has  done,  we  might 
impart  some  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  our  daily 
duties.  I  think  “Old  Boy”  deserves  great  praise  and  many  thanka 
for  giving  us  younger  members  some  sound  advice  in  his  splendid 
articles,  and  I  hope  we  will  always  remember  the  kindly  remarks- 
towards  young  gardeners. — Dunelm, 


[When  “Dunelm”  writes  again  he  will  oblige  by  leaving  more- 
space  between  the  lines.  The  “  Old  Boy  ”  leaves  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  quite  clear,  and  his  copy  is  a  treat  to  the  printers.] 


FRUIT  FORCING. 


Pines. — Young  plants  are  apt  to  become  drawn  and  weak  through 
the  moisture  so  prevalent  in  our  climate  during  the  autumn  months. 
As  growth  advances  in  these  plants  they  should  be  placed  so  as  to  obtain 
all  the  light  possible,  then  the  growth  will  be  sturdy  and  well  solidified.. 
As  the  beds  subside  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fermenting 
material,  those  freshly  made  of  leaves  or  even  tan  require  prompt 
attention  to  raising  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
light,  and  in  doing  this  take  care  not  to  chill  the  plants  or  allow  them 
to  become  overheated  at  the  roots.  Prepare  new  beds  v/hen  necessary, 
and  the  best  plan,  where  the  extent  of  glass  admits  of  it,  is  to  free  all 
the  pits  or  houses,  and  not  return  them  until  the  structures  and  beds  are 
In  proper  condition.  Tan  is  much  the  best  fermenting  material  for 
affording  bottom  heat  to  Pines  ;  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  are  suitable  and 
durable,  and  the  beat  from  them  is  milder  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other. 

Pine  plants  should  be  arranged  at  this  time  of  year  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements  for  the  winter.  P’ruiting  plants  need  the  best- 
places  for  swelling  off  their  fruits  properly  at  a  time  when  natural  means 
will  not  afford  mnoh  assistance.  The  fruiting  plants  must  have  a  night 
temperature  of  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  during  the  daytime, 
losing  no  opportunity  of  admitting  air  at  80°,  closing  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  Successional  plants  require  a  night  temperature  of  60°  and  65°  by 
day  artificially,  advancing  from  sun  heat  to  75°  or  more ;  but  air  must 
be  admitted  between  70°  and  75°.  Suckers  or  stock  not  in  fruiting  pots 
must  not  be  brought  forward  too  rapidly,  as  they  are  not  prepared  to 
make  growth  until  well  rooted  and  have  formed  a  sturdy  base.  They 
.will'  progress  satisfactorily  in  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  and 
*60°  to  65°  in  the  daytime,  but  avoid  chills  or  anything  likely  to  cause  a 
stunted  growth.  As  regards  moisture,  fruiting  plants  require  a  genial, 
atmosphere  at  all  times,  therefore  sprinkle  the  paths,  beds,  and  walls- 
regularly  as  they  become  dry,  and  the  plants  will  need  syringing  in  a 
light  house  during  bright  weather  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Succession, 
plants  will  only  require  syringing  occasionally,  as  they  will  derive 
*  essential  moisture  from  the  fermenting  materials.  Suckers  will  have; 
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t  sufficient  moisture  in  the  usual  luuk  pits  without  recourse  to  syringing, 
if.  but  a  very  arid  atmosphere  must  be  avoided. 


Cucumbers. — Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  some  time  can  be 
invigorated  by  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  saperphosphate,  and  about  a  sixth  of  “  dust  ”  charcoal,  surfacing 
with  an  inch  thickness  of  sweetened  horse  droppings.  The  latter  must 
not  be  used  fresh,  or  the  foliage  may  be  injured  by  the  ammonia.  Afford 
copious  supplies  of  water,  but  let  the  soil  be  getting  dry  before  any  is 
given,  then  afford  enough  to  moisten  the  bed  through,  using  it  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  house.  Thin  the  old  exhausted  growths  and 
lay  in  young,  by  which  means  the  plants  will  continue  fruiting  some 
time  longer.  The  autumn  fruiters  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  must  not 
be  overcropped,  therefore  remove  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  fair 
size,  and  all  deformed  fruit  when  observed.  Examine  the  plants  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  removal  cf  bad  leaves,  stopping  or  cutting  away 
surplus  growths,  keeping  the  foliage  fairly  thin,  yet  an  even  spread  on 
the  trellis. 

Winter  fruiters  should  be  allowed  to  advance  up  the  trellis  to  the 
extent  of  about  two- thirds  before  stopping  them,  training  the  side 
growths  evenly,  and  not  more  closely  than  to  allow  of  the  foliage  being 
exposed  to  light.  Stop  at  a  few  joints  of  growth,  or  to  one  or  two  leaves 
beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  but  if  the  plants  are  weak  allow  more  extension 
and  crop  lightly  at  first.  Eemove  all  or  most  male  flowers,  and  do 
not  allow  tendrils,  but  remove  them  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Keep  the 
beds  replenished  with  soil,  adding  fresh  and  warmed  as  often  as  the 
roots  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks. 

Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70®,  a  few  degrees  less  in  severe 
weather,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  advancing  to  80°  and  90°  with  sun 
heat.  Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  affording  it,  however,  without  lowering  the  temperature, 
it  being  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  a  few  degrees  over  the 
ordinary  sun  heat  range  than  admit  air  to  keep  the  temperature  down 
when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the  external  air  sharp.  Judicious  ventila¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  great  essential  in  carrying  off  accumulated  moisture 
and  vitiated  air,  giving  solidity  to  the  growths,  and  enabling  the  plants 
to  tide  over  the  trying  ordeal  of  prolonged  severe  weather,  when  plants 
with  thin-textured  leaves  often  succumb.  The  syringe  will  only  be 
necessary  for  damping  the  paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  in  blight  weather,  which  will  give  the  needful  moisture,  especially 
where  the  evaporation  troughs  are  kept  charged  with  liquid  manure. 
On  bright  afternoons  a  light  bedewing  of  the  plants  will  be  beneficial, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  practise  it  early  and  not  make  the  foliage 
tender  by  its  too  frequent  recurrence.  All  water  used  for  damping, 
watering,  or  liquid  manure  applied  to  the  roots  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house  or  bed. 


Strawberries  in  Pots.— All  plants  for  early  forcing  should  be 
placed  in  frames,  with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost,  heavy 
rains  and  snow ,  Severe  frost  does  the  plant  no  good ,  and  often  harm, 
by  destroying  the  tender  fibrous  roots,  while  heavy  rains  and  snow  often 
cause  the  drainage  to  become  much  choked.  In  the  frames,  and  plunged 
in  ashes  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  the  plants  are  quite  safe,  only  take  care 
not  to  let  any  become  and  remain  dry  at  the  roots,  to  use  the  lights  only 
when  heavy  rains  prevail,  and  then  with  them  tilted  at  the  teck,  and 
cl  ised  when  snow  or  frost  occurs,  otherwise  drawing  off  the  lights.  If 
protection,  as  that  of  mats,  is  given  in  severe  weather,  the  plants  can  be 
removed  at  any  time  as  required  for  forcing.  One  of  the  commonest  and 
worst  practices  is  to  pile  the  pots,  plant  outward,  in  a  sort  of  half  cone 
against  a  wall,  packing  them  in  sawdust,  leaves,  or  soil,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  they  get  frozen  through,  and  the  roots  injured,  whilst  not 
a  few  suffer  from  drought,  as  they  are  practically  unavailable  for  water¬ 
ing.  A  greater  mistake  is  made  in  placing  the  plants  on  the  borders  of  a 
Peach  house  with  open  ventilators,  where  the  currents  of  air  being 
constant  and  excessive,  provoke  evaporation  that  simply  wastes  the 
energies  of  the  plants,  and  mostly  destroys  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  It  is  a  far  better  plan  to  stand  the  pots  on  a  foundation  of  ashes 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  surround  them  with  ashes  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  affording  them  a  light  covering  of  straw  or  bracken  in 
severe  weather  j  this  answers  very  well  for  midseason  and  late  forcing 
plants,  they  being  removeable  at  any  time,  and  take  no  harm,  only  if 
frozen  they  must  be  thawed  in  a  house  not  much  above  freezing  point. 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  Strawberry  house,  and  fruit  is 
required  early — say,  in  late  February  or  early  March — a  batch  of  plants 
may  now  be  introduced,  placing  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  and 
only  employing  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost  at  night  and  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  50°  by  day,  at  and  above  which  ventilate  freely.  The 
plants  forming  this  batch  should  be  the  earliest  matured,  with  well 
formed  crowns  and  of  the  most  approved  early  forcing  varieties,  than 
which  we  have  not  found  better  than  La  Grosse  Sucr^e  and  Vicomtesse 
Hdricart  de  Thury.  The  old  Black  Prince  is  earlier,  but  very  liable  to 
mildew,  which  often  ruins  the  crop. 

Where  there  is  convenience  and  the  plants  are  late,  as  they  mostly 
are  this  year,  owing  to  the  drought  of  summer  and  the  recent  heavy 
rainfalls,  it  is  a  great  aid  in  early  forcing  to  afford  the  plants  the  benefit 
of  a  slight  warmth  at  the  roots  by  making  up  a  bed  of  leaves  about 
2  feet  in  height,  placing^tbe  plants  in  a  frame  or  house  upon  it,  packing 
the  space  between  the  pots  with  damp  leaves.  The  bottom  heat  at  the 
base  of  the  pots  should  be  65°,  the  top  being  kept  cool,  60°  not  being 
exceeded,  and  when  mild  draw  off  the  lights.  This  will  promote  activity 
at  the  roots,  and  the  crowns  will  push  little  or  nothing  ;  yet  the  plants, 
after  a  month  of  this  treatment — the  bed  then  being  cool  or  the  pots 
withdrawn  la  preparation  for  removal  to  a  vinery  just  being  start^— 


will  go  right  away  without  having  the  leaves  drawn  or  the  trusses 
weakened  by  being  placed  direct  from  cool  quarters  in  a  house  almost 
warm  enough  when  started  for  the  Strawberry  when  in  flower.  In  fact, 
plants  with  well  developed  crowns  and  abundant  roots  do  not  always 
eacceed  in  a  vinery  because  they  are  brought  into  flower  too  rapidly  ; 
but  treated  in  the  manner  advised  excellent  fruit  of  La  Grosse  Sucrde 
may  be  had  in  March  from  a  vinery  started  at  the  new  year. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbage. — The  value  of  a  good  supply  of  early  spring  Cabbage 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  Every  effort  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made 
to  grow  this  important  crop  so  as  to  render  failure  with  it  wall-nigh 
impossible.  No  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  either  a  single  sowing 
or  planting.  This  season  the  earliest  raised  plants  are  more  forward  than 
desirable,  and  those  raised  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  may  perhaps, 
but  not  of  a  certainty,  give  the  best  results.  Plant  out  from  both  sow¬ 
ings  extensively,  and  also  leave  a  goodly  number  of  the  smaller  plants 
in  the  seed  beds  for  putting  out  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  loose,  rich  root  run  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  coarse 
Cabbages  and  more  outside  leaves  than  hearts,  whereas  neat,  closely 
grown  Cabbage  is  what  most  cooks  prefer.  Plant  on  firm  ground 
freely  manured  for  the  preceding  crop.  Cabbage  forms  a  good  succession 
to  Onions  and  Tomatoes,  and  all  the  preparation  needed  is  to  thoroughly 
clear  the  surface  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  digging  being  uncalled  for  and 
so  much  wasted  labour. 

Celery. — Good  progress  ought  ere  this  to  have  been  made  with  the 
earthing  up  of  the  main  crop  of  Celery,  completing  this  important 
work  before  severe  frosts  intervene.  If  not  first  enclosed  in  strong 
brown  paper  ba.:;dage8  gather  the  outside  leafstalks  well  np  together, 
either  keeping  them  in  that  position  with  the  hand  or  with  the  aid  of 
strips  of  raffia  while  the  soil  is  being  banked  up  around  them,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  soil  from  reaching  the  inner  stalks.  At  the  final 
moulding  finish  off  the  ridge  sharply,  cleanly,  and  smoothly,  so  as  to 
throw  off  as  much  water  as  possible.  The  plants  in  later  rows  ought  to 
be  cleared  of  suckers  and  small  outside  leaves,  and  enough  soil  placed 
about  them  to  keep  the  leafstalks  well  together.  Slugs  are  apt  to 
greatly  disfigure  late  Celery,  and,  on  heavy  soils  especially,  soot  and  lime 
should  be  freely  dusted  along  the  rows  prior  to  moulding  up  each  time. 

Celerlac.— If  kept  clear  of  suckers  the  Turnip-like  roots  of  these 
will  continue  to  increase  in  size  while  mild  weather  lasts.  They  keep 
freshest  where  they  are  growing,  but  are  not  proof  against  severe  frosts. 
Before  the  roots  are  injured  by  the  latter,  either  cover  heavily  with 
leaves,  ashes,  or  soil  only.  A  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  drawn  now,  the 
roots  lightly  trimmed,  the  tops  cut  off,  and  then  be  stored  in  a  heap, 
Turoip  fashion,  ^ith  a  covering  of  straw  and  soil.  Small  quantities  can 
be  kept  in  fine  soil  in  a  cool  shed  or  outhouse. 

Endive. — Showery  weather  has  promoted  a  strong  growth,  and  the 
more  forward  plants  will  need  protection  from  severe  frosts.  Any  fully 
grown  plants  that  are  arranged  in  isolated  or  long  rows  ought  largely  to 
be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  packed  moderately 
closely  together,  either  where  they  cm  b?,  pro  ejted  with  rough  frames  or 
else  in  pits  and  frames.  Replant  firmly  in  rich  moist  soil,  avoid  coddling, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  become  very  dry  at  the  roots.  In  order  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  perfectly  blanched  hearts  withont  having  too  much  at 
one  time,  cover  a  breadth  in  the  frames  or  in  the  open  with  paper  and 
canvas  or  mats,  or  else  tie  them  up  together,  the  outer  leaves  enclosing 
the  hearts,  and  cover  with  inverted  flower  pots,  these  having  their 
drainage  holes  stopped.  Endive  half  grown  may  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  to  frames,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  rich  soil  and  good  room, 
and  they  will  then  continue  growing  strongly.  Protect  from  severe 
frosts  only.  Quite  small  plants  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  these  will 
then  attain  to  a  serviceable  size  by  the  spring.  The  Broad-leaved 
Batavian  is  the  best  variety  for  storing. 

Xettuce. — Much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  Endive  also 
applies  to  late  Lettuce.  A  little  frost  spoils  those  that  are  nearly  or 
quite  fully  grown,  and  they  ought  to  be  covered  by  or  moved  into  rough 
frames.  Tie  them  up  together  before  moving,  and  also  at  other  times  to 
hasteu  blanching.  All  the  Year  Round  and  other  small  close-growing 
Cabbage  Lettuces  will  continue  growing  iu  frames.  If  the  late  sowings 
of  Lettuce  have  failed,  and  slugs  have  been  very  troublesome  during  the 
wet  weather  of  last  month,  sow  more  seed  broadcast  in  shallow  frames  j 
and  if  the  plants  resulting  are  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  protected  from 
the  severest  frosts  only,  they  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  plant  out 
early  next  spring. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Oladlolua  Colvlllol  Tbe  Bride.  —This  is  an  excellent  plant 
when  six  or  eight  corms  aie  placed  In  6-inch  pots  and  grown  for 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse.  The  corms  should  be  covered  with  half  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  then  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  covering  the  pots  with  about 
1  inch  of  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  allowing  them  to  remain  until 
the  plants  grow  through,  when  they  should  be  gradually  exposed  to 
light  and  placed  in  ^  cool  house  close  to  the  glass. 

Carnation  Miss  yoUlde.— Strong  layers  pjtted  early  and  given 
cold  frame  treatment  are  producing  a  central  flower  stem.  The 
strongest  may  be  placed  at  once  into  6 -inch  pjts  and  put  in  a  green¬ 
house  where  they  will  flower  freely  during  early  spring.  If  the  plants 
are  not  needed  for  this  purpose  the  points  may  ba  pinched  out,  which 
will  cause  them  to  branch  freely.  It  is  time  that  all  layered  outside  for 
growing  under  glass  were  potted,  so  that  they  can  become  established 
before  the  winter. 
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PelariTonlums. — Keep  thene  on  ihelves  close  to  the  glass,  where 
the  temperature  will  not  fall  below  40°,  or  rise  beyond  45°  at  night. 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  given  daring  the  day.  Young  stock  well 
established  in  3-inch  pots  should  be  placed  into  5-inch.  The  point  of 
e.aub  plant  onght  to  be  removed,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
Late  cuttings,  poorlv  rooted,  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  where  a  tern 
peratare  of  60°  to  65°  can  be  maintained  antil  they  commence  to  root 
and  grow,  when  they  mast  be  hardened  to  cool  airy  treatment.  Old 
plants  cat  back  late  may  have  the  soil  shaken  from  them,  and  be  re¬ 
potted  into  smaller  pots.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  watering  these 
plants,  or  their  foliage  will  damp  and  become  spotted.  They  should 
be  potted  firmly  and  kept  on  the  dry  side,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  give 
them  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their  fresh-growing  roots  perishing. 

Petunias. — Y^oung  plants  in  3-inch  pots  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass.  When  they  have  well  filled  these  with  roots  they 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  5-inch  pots. 

Xmantopfiy llama. — These  should  be  kept  perfectly  cool  and  on  the 
dry  side  at  their  roots,  or  the  tips  of  their  foliage  are  very  liable  to 
die  back.  Where  seed  on  any  specially  good  kinds  is  ripe  it  should  be 
dried  and  then  sown  in  a  pan  or  pot,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
(>0°.  Seedlings  ought  to  be  grown  in  heat,  where  they  will  make  much 
greater  progress. 

Amaryllis.— Even  the  latest  of  these  should  have  completed  their 
growth.  It  the  foliage  has  practically  died  away  store  them  under  the 
stage  where  they  can  enjoy  a  lengthened  period  of  rest.  Some  of  the 
earliest  that  have  been  well  rested  may  have  the  old  soil  shaken  from 
them,  repotted,  and  placed  in  the  forcing  house.  The  old  Johnsoni 
varieties  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  Care  is  needed  after  flowering  to 
prevent  the  foliage  drawing  up  weakly.  They  do  fairly  well  on  a  shelf 
where  heat  is  maintained  to  assist  them  to  make  their  growth. 

Araucaria  excelsa. — This  is  a  capital  room  plant ;  iu  fact,  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  grown.  Young  plants  in  6 -inch  pots  should  not  be 
confined  at  their  roots  if  rapid  progress  is  needed.  The  plants  may  be 
placed  in  7-inch  pots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  overpot  them.  This  plant 
grows  much  more  rapidly  where  a  little  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  maintained,  but  it  must  not  be  rushed 
up  quickly  in  heat. 

Chrysanthemums.— As  these  go  out  of  flower  remove  any  weakly 
growths,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  house,  where  they  will  soon  pro¬ 
duce  strong  sturdy  cuttings  that  are  certain  to  root  and  do  well  after¬ 
wards.  Cuttings  of  the  earliest  flowering  section  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  whenever  they  are  ready.  It  is  best  to  root  them  under  hand- 
lights  in  a  cool  house.  Careful  feeding  should  be  practised  with  those 
that  are  developing  their  blooms.  Late  kinds  must  not  be  neglected. 
Give  abundance  of  air,  and  syringe  gently  twice  on  fine  days.  Ventilate 
the  structure  early  in  the  morning  where  large  flowers  are  expanding, 
or  the  work  of  the  season  may  be  destroyed  by  the  flowers  damping  or 
becoming  spotted. 

Xlllnm  Barrlsl. — Bulbs  should  be  removed  from  the  ashes  under 
which  they  were  placed  to  start.  Place  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhonse  where  slow  but  sturdy  growth  will  be  made.  Give  watet. 
as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  plunging  material,  aud  be  careful 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  dry. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Wax  for  Exhibition. 

Many  bee-keepers  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  really  first- 
class  sample  of  light-coloured  wax,  and  since  my  notes  appeared  on 
the  rendering  of  wax  from  old  combs  a  reader  seeks  for  further 
information  as  to  the  means  employed  to  obtain  such  splendid 
samples  as  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  exhibition  table-  It  is  well 
known  that  old  combs  of  dark  colour — and  the  older  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  darker  they  become — will  never  melt  into  light  coloured 
wax;  for  that  reason  it  is  not  as  valuable  as  the  better  class 
article. 

I  lately  visited  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  bee-keepers 
in  Hunts,  and  amongst  other  things  I  admired  in  his  apiary  were 
several  large  moulds  of  wax  weighing  about  10  or  12  lbs.  each. 
Although  DO  two  were  alike,  all  were  of  a  splendid  quality.  One 
mould  in  particular  attracted  my  attention,  being  very  light  in 
colour.  This  had  been  exhibited  at  different  shows  and  awarded 
several  prizes. 

I  found  on  inquiry  that  special  care  had  been  taken,  not  only 
in  rendering  the  wax,  but  in  selecting  the  material.  All  cappings 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  extracting  season  were  taken  care 
of  and  put  on  one  side  in  a  clean  vessel  away  from  the  dust  and 
dirt.  Brace  combs,  which  are  sometimes  found  between  the  frames 
whilst  extractiilg  and .  being  newly  built,  are  light  in  colour,  were 
placed  in  the  same  vessel,  also  all  spare  pieces  of  light  comb,  all 
combs  that  had  a  tendency  to  be  the  least  dark  coloured  being 
rejected  for  this  special  purpose.  By  the  end  of  the  season,  in  a 
large  apiary,  there  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  good  feiaed  lump, 


which,  after  being  washed,  is  prepared  in  the  asual  manner,  and  if 
care  has  been  taken  throughout  the  process  the  result  will  be  a 
sample  of  wax  of  superior  quality,  us-ful  for  either  exhibition  or 
home  use,  and  which  will  sell  readily  in  the  open  market. 

Is  THE  Spraying  op  Trees  Injurious  to  Bees? 

Visiting  a  large  garden  in  the  West  of  England  lately  in  which 
there  are  a  numter  of  stocks  of  bees  kept  in  modern  frame  hives, 
I  was  surprised  to  informed  by  the  gardener  that  many  of  his 
colonies  of  bees  had  during  the  past  season  become  very  weak, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  bees,  occasioned,  as  he  thought,  by  spraying 
the  fruit  trees  with  the  usual  mixture  recommended  for  that 
purpose.  He  being  a  large  fruit  grower,  used  the  sprayer  some¬ 
what  extensively,  and  as  the  mixture  contained  poison  he  attributed 
his  losses  to  this  cause. 

I  do  not  remember  the  danger  arising  from  this  cause  being 
mentioned  before,  but  if  it  is  a  fact  (and  my  friend  appeared  to 
think  there  was  no  donbt  in  the  matter)  fruit  growers,  who  are  also 
bee  keepers,  should  be  careful,  how  and  when  they  spray  their 
trees,  as  one  can  well  imagine  the  bees;  taking  the  moisture  rapidly 
from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  directly  it  has  left  the  sprayer,  and  if 
it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  various  insects  which 
infest  the  fruit  trees  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  bees  who  take  it.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  for  bee-keepers  to  be  on  the  alert. — An  English 
Bee-keei*er. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.”  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  ^ee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Peach  Trees  In  Pots  (^Constancy-). — Established  plants  in  13  to 
18  inch  pots  require  now  that  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  be 
removed  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  turfy  loam,  manure,  /,nd  crushed 
bones.  After  this  place  outdoors  iu  a  sheltered  position,  “(llunging  the 
pots  to  the  rim  in  ashes.  The  pruning  necessary  consists  of  retaining 
a  fair  number  of  young  sboots  well  ripened  to  bear  the  following 
season,  shortening  them  a  little  to  triple  buds.  The  shoots  may  be 
disposed  a  few  inches  apart  over  the  trees,  but  shorten  some  further 
back  for  originating  new  wood  for  the  succeeding  year.  Short  spur 
growths  should  be  retained  when  present,  but  all  weakly  and  crowded 
wood  or  spurs  removed.  In  January  place  the  plants  inside  in  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°.  Water  moderately,  bat  when  in  fall 
growth  freely,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry.  When  in  bearing 
give  liquid  manure.  Afford  plenty  of  ventilation.  Disbud  saperfluous 
.shoots  in  spring.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  bear  too  heavily. 

Beds  for  Tomatoes  (J.  L,  E.,  Lincoln). — Y’our  span-roof  house, 
30  feet  by  12  feet,  10  feet  high  in  the  centre  and  3  feet  at  the  sides,  is 
well  adapted  for  Tomato  growing.  In  order  to  have  the  plants  well  under 
control  they  should  be  grown  in  pits  formed  on  each  side  the  house,  hot- 
water  pipes  running  through  them.  Fill  up  above  the  pipes  with 
clinkers  or  rubble  stone,  over  that  lay  turf  sods,  then  the  soil  for 
planting  in.  A  width  of  2  feet  will  be  sufficient,  and  a  foot  depth 
of  prepared  compost  ample,  which  should  not  be  added  all  at  once. 
Plant  on  mounds  of  soil  not  less  than  a  foot  apart.  Confine  each  plant 
to  a  single  stem,  which  train  on  a  wire  under  roof.  This  method  and 
pot  culture  are  the  only  practicable  modes  for  early  crops,  because 
bottom  heat  is  essential,  though  it  must  not  be  strong.  For  the  earliest 
ciops  sow  the  first  week  in  January.  Grow  on  the  seedlings  as  sturdily  as 
possible,  affording  just  eufficieut  bottom  and  top  beat  to  keep  them 
moving,  with  abundance  of  light  to  prevent  weakness.  For  summer 
crops  only  the  plants  would  succeed  very  well  in  the  natural  soil  if 
good.  There  might  be  a  central  bed  with  the  planu  trained  upright, 
the  path  running  round  this.  Overcrowding,  however,  must  be  avoided. 
Cultivation  in  pots,  ;iad  allowing  the  plants  to  root  through  into  the 
soil  when  fruiting,  not  before,  is  a  good  plan> 
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Jelly-like  Substance  (6*.  5.).— The  ipecimens  were  much  bruised 
and  discoloured  by  being  loose  in  the  box,  consequently  moving  in 
transit  through  the  post.  It  appears  to  be  Nostoc  commane,  an  Alga, 
common  in  damp  places  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  especially  on  lawns 
and  walks  in  damp  situations.  As  no  letter  accompanied  your  specimen 
we  are  nnable  to  advise. 

:Syaclntli  Bulba  QA'nmteur'). — Large  bulbs  are  not  necessarily 
'  better  than  those  which  are  smaller,  if  smooth,  firm  and  heavy  for  their 
size.  During  some  years  bulbs  of  practically  all  varieties  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  other  seasons,  the  weather  in  Holland  influencing  their 
size ;  and  every  season  the  bulbs  of  some  varieties  are  small  because 
that  is  their  character.  They  vary  in  size  the  same  as  the  tubers  of 
varieties  of  Potatoes  do.  Hyacinths  this  year  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
smaller  than  usual,  but  we  snspect  there  will  be  no  lack  of  handsome 
spikes  of  flowers  next  spring. 

‘  Culture  of  Xtrerlnea  (^Coggen's  Mill). — The  greenhouse  species  of 

Nerines  or  Guernsey  Lilies  should  be  potted  ia  three  parts  sandy  loam, 
one  part  decomposed  cow  manure  and  sand.  Pot  now,  placing  three 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  well  drained,  and  placed  in  greenhouse.  Keep 
the  soil  moist  when  the  bulbs  are  in  growth  but  dry  when  at  rest,  as 
they  are  deciduous  from  May  to  September.  Annual  repotting  is  not 
necessary,  but  instead  afford  top-clressings  of  rich  material,  repotting 
every  four  years.  The  hardy  species  of  Netine  (N,  sarniensis)  must  be 
accommodated  on  a  south  border  of  light  sandy  soil  enriched  with  cow’ 
manure.  Plant  now  4  inches  deep,  and  protect  from  frost  with  cocoa- 
^  nut  fibre  or  litter.  The  Azaleas  must  be  kept  cool,  but  safe  from  frost, 
vf  If  the  wood  has  been  well  ripened  the  plants  will  bloom. 

Basic  Slag  Phosphate  for  Poor  Ground  (C.  H,). — You  do  not 
say  whether  the  ground  is  light  or  heavy,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  cn  light  sands  basic  cinder  phosphate  bas  not  always 
been  as  favourable  as  on  other  soils,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  lime 
contained  in  the  slag.  If  light  soil  from  4  cwt.  to  6  cwt.  is  a  proper 
dressing  per  acre  ;  if  a  good  loam,  neither  light  nor  heavy,  6  cwt.  to 
r  8  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  if  a  heavy  loam  or  clay  soil  10  cwt.  per  acre.  It 
will  be  needless  to  point  out  that  though  basic  cinder  phosphate  supplies 
phosphoric  acid  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  contains  neither  nitrogen  nor  potash 
— the  other  important  principles  required  by  plants.  The  latter  is 
{■  cheapest  applied  in  kainit,  and  either  mixed  with  the  basic  cinder  or 
put  on  separately.  The  two  are  best  applied  in  the  winter  or  early 
J  spring,  and  may  be  followed  later  in  the  season  by  a  light  dressing  of 
1  some  suitable  source  of  nitrogen  or  nitrate  of  soda  where  snob  is  needed, 

Eucharls  Bulb  (iS?,  L.  S.). — Although  the  bulb  bad  every  appear- 
^  ance  of  being  infested  with  mites,  we  failed  to  discover  anything  of  a 

I*  vegetable  or  animal  nature  likely  to  cause  the  condition  of  the  bulbs, 

1,;^^  but  the  scales  were  discoloured  as  if  mites  had  been  at  work,  and 

;  unfortunately  the  decayed  scales  or  other  coats  of  the  bulb  had  been 

4  removed,  and  the  whole  made  as  clean  as  possible.  The  roots  were  dead, 

but  from  what  cause  we  cannot  say.  The  threads  of  fungus  at  the  base 
of  the  bulb  did  not  strike  us  as  parasitic  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  foreign 
substance  In  the  tissues.  As  the  bulbs  have  probably  been  cleaned 
'  before  pottiug,  that  may  account  for  there  not  being  any  mites  discover¬ 
able.  We  should  give  the  plants,  if  possible,  a  bottom  heat  of  80®  to 
r  90°,  and  thus  encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  If  they  still  have  the 

'  same  stunted  appearance,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  Clibran’s 

Eucharis  mite  killer,  following  the  instructions,  and  by  perseverance  the 
■  pest  will  be  overcome. 

r 

Touratoes  BlseaseU  (A.  C.).  —  Possibly  the  narrative  of  Mr, 
Robert  Fenn  keeping  his  Tomatoes,  Roses,  and  other  plants  free  from 
^  fungoid  attacks  by  dpstings  with  powder  is  what  you  have  read  in  our 

'  pages  some  time  ago.  That  he  succeeded  in  his  object  is  beyond  all 

doubt,  but  you  must  clearly  understand  that  be  applied  the  powder 
hfore  the  fungus  took  possession,  and  also  at  frequent  intervals  to 
prevent  the  germination  of  any  spores  there  might  be  fiying  about  and 
settling  on  the  leaves.  When  the  fungus  is  thoroughly  established  in 
the  leaves  it  cannot  be  destroyed  so  far  as  we  know  by  anything  but 
will  destroy  those  leaves  ;  at  the  same  time  others  that  follow  may  be 
kept  free  by  persistent  attention  to  preventive  measures.  The  powder 
Mr.  Fenn  used  was  Tail’s  Anti-blight,  which  be  obtained  from  Messis. 
Barr  &  Son,  whose  address  can  usually  be  seen  in  our  advertising 
t  columns.  Are  you  sure  your  plants  are  not  victims  of  an  eelworm 
attack  ?  Examine  the  roots,  and  if  there  are  knot-like  swellings  on  them 
send  samples  packed  in  green  leaves  in  a  box  so  as  to  arrive  in  a  fresh 
state,  also  enclose  growths  of  the  affected  plants, 

BTames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  frnit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  conseqTieruse  of  the  large  number  cf  worthiest  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  regcct  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
Benders  of  fruit  or  fiowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  apeehnens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
Bufl^cing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 


first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state,  W.). — 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ; 
2,  Bismarck  ;  S,  Ribston  Pippin ;  4,  Wormsley  Pippin,  {K.  K.),~l, 
Dnehesse  d’Angoulfeme;  2,  Court  Pend  Plat;  3,  unknown,  probably  a 
local  seedling.  {W,  F,  R,), — The  Pears  were  over-ripe  when  packed, 
and  consequently  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a  pulpy  mass. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Potheringham  &  Young,  Damfries. — Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples. — Seeds. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  60,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W,C. 

United  Horticultoha,  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 

Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MABKKT.- 

ERUIT. 


-November  11th. 


Apples,  4  sieve 


Aspararus,  per  100 


Beet,  Bi^,  dozea . . 


Cauliflowers,  dozen  .. 
Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 
Ooleworts,  dozen  bnnohes 
Quoumbers,  dozen  n.  .. 
Endive,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 
Herbs,  bunch  ..  ..  ,, 


Lettuce,  dozen  . . 
Mushrooms,  per  lb. 


1. 

d. 

fl. 

d. 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

26 

0 

27 

6 

Plums,  4  sieve  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

6 

at.  Michael  Fines,  each 

•  • 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

IS. 

d. 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsuey,  dozen  bunches 

•  • 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  >• 

•  • 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

«  • 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale ,  per  basket  . . 

•  • 

1 

0 

3 

e 

Soorzonera,  bundle  .. 

•  • 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  .. 

•  • 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

•  • 

9 

6 

0 

8 

Turmps, bunch  ..  .i 

*• 

d.  s.  d. 

0  to  14  0 

0  0  0 

0  6  0 


d.  s. 
a  to  0 


d. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  0 
0  0 

4  0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  6 


s. 

Arbor  Vitte  (various)  doz.  6 
Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  ..18 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant  6 
Ohrysanthemnms,  per  doi.  4 
„  per  plant  1 

Draoa»na,various,  dozen ..  IS 
Dracaena  viridls,  dozen  . .  9 

Erica,  per  dozen . 9 

„  hyemalis,  per  dozen  IS 
Enonym  ns,  var.,  dozen  ..  6 
Bveryreens,  in  variety, 

dozen  . 6 

Ferns  In  variety, dozen  ..  4 


PLANTS 
d.  B.  d. 
0to36  0 
0  36  0 

10  8 
9  0 
S  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 


IN.  POTS. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


94  0 
18  0 


AVBBAaB  WHOLESALE  PRIOBS. 

8.  d.  8. 

Arum  Lilies.  IS  blooms  ..  6  C  to  8 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunch  2  0  3 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0  6  0 

Oarnatious,  13  blooms  ..06  3 

Ohrysanthemnms,  '  dozen 

bunches  . 3  0  6 

Ohrysanthemnms, 12  blooms  3  0  6 

Euobaris,  dozen  . . 36  4 

Qnrdenias,  dozen  ....  3  0  3 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  ..  ..  ..  ..  6  0  8 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  18 
sprays,  and  per  bunch  .,09  1 

Iiilac,  White  (French),  per 

bunch ..  4  6  6 

LUium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 8  0  10 

.,  lancifolium,  13  blooms  16  3 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  ISsprays, 

per  bunch  . . 0  9  2 

Marguerites,  13  bunches  ..10  3 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 
bunches . 4  0  8 


Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 
Ficus  elnstica,  each  . .  ,  • 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

pots . 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen.. 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

Palms,  in  var. ,  ee  oh  . .  . . 

,,  (specimen-''  ..  •• 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen .. 
Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen  4 
Solanurns,  per  dozen  . .  . .  12 

.—OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms 

B. 

Mignonette,  per  dozen 

bunches . .  “ 

Mimosa  (Fterch)  per  bnch  1 
Narclss,  White  (French), 
dozen  bunches..  ..  ••  3 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blo-ms  . 

Pelargoniums,  13  bunches 
Pyrethmm,  dozen  buucbee 
Roses  (Indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

„  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

„  Bufrano  (English), 

dozen . J 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  .. 
imilax,  per  bunch  . .  • . 

Jtephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses.  18  blooms. .  . . 

Violet  Parme,  per  bunch  . . 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

„  (French),  per  dozen 


8.  d.  «•  d. 
4  0  to  6  0 
0  t 


6 


0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21  0 
6  0 
0 
0 


10 

4 

12 
9 
16 
63 
9  0 
6  0 
16  0 


d. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


in  variety, 
d.  8.  d. 


0  to  6 
0  1 


6  0 


1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 


13 

6 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1 

8 

e 

4 

6 

0 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

U 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


0  0 


MERRIE  ISLINGTON. 

Can  this  be  the  Islington  of  J ohn  Gilpin  »nd  Goldsmith  s  mad 
dog’s  victim  ?  Would  they  know  the  “place  could  they  be  allowed 
once  more  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  ?  We  can  hardly  realise  it  j 
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we  rab  our  eyei  and  think  the  printer  has  made  a  mistake.  Is  it 
really  and  truly  twenty-one  years  since  the  first  Dairy  Exhibition 
in  Islington  ?  Ah,  well !  figures  are  difficult  thing!  to  dispute,  and 
it  must  be  so. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association  are  doing  a  great  work, 
and  they  must  feel  satisfied  at  the  way  their  efforts  are  appreciated. 
Entries  so  good,  character  of  entries  so  good,  and  plenty  of 
spectators.  This  Association  has  many  branches.  Cattle,  milking, 
and  butter  tests,  goats,  poultry,  pigeons,  cheese,  bacon  and  hams> 
bread,  honey,  and  eggs  are  among  the  exhibits.  Surely  there  is 
something  here  to  interest  everyone  ! 

One  is  a  very  important  point — the  class  for  distinctly  dairy 
bulls.  It  is  so  necessary  that  both  parents  should  come  of  good 
milking  types.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point  in  the 
past ;  but  now  breeders  are  beginning  to  see  that  bulls  with  a  hesf 
pedigree  are  worse  than  useless  for  dairy  purposes .  First  under 
notice  were  the  Shorthorns,  and  it  is  instructive  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  that  notes  were  taken — first  of  appearance,  secondly  of 
weight  of  milk,  and  thirdly  (and  here  was  the  crucial  point)  of  the 
quantity  of  butter  that  milk  produced. 

Appearance  does  not  go  for  everything,  for  “  Rose  Sweetheart  ” 
and  “  Little  Gem,”  though  getting  inspection  prizes,  obtained  only 
he  in  the  butter  test.  In  the  milking  trials  “  Daisy  Belle  ”  was 
first,  taking  also  the  Barham  challenge  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  cup. 
The  second  prize  went  to  “  Primrose,”  and  third  to  “Winifred.” 
Now  for  the  butter-fat.  “  Daisy  Belle,”  with  her  55  lbs.  of  milk, 
comes  out  second  with  a  butter  weight  of  3  lbs.  1  oz.  “Dairy 
Model,”  with  46  lbs.  14^  ozs.  of  milk,  produced  3  Iba.  2  ozs.  of 
butter,  which  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  performance.  Two  or 
three  other  cows  followed  close  on  with  yields  of  2  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
butter.  Some  very  heavy  milkers  were  disqualified  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  solids  in  their  milk.  Quality  and  quantity  must  go 
together  at  Islington,  and  ought  to  do  so  on  every  dairy  farm. 

Then  come  the  Channel  Islanders,  Jerseys  to  the  fore.  The 
first  prize  went  to  “  Opal,”  46  lbs.  of  milk  =  2  lbs.  10^  ozs,  butter  ; 
Lord  Rothschild’s  “Beauty”  and  “  Sultana”  coming  in  second  and 
third  with  40  lbs.  12  ozs.  milk  =  2  lbs.  10  ozs.  butter,  and 
30  lbs.  8  ozs.  milk  —  2  lbs.  9^  ozs.  The  Island  bred  heifers  and 
the  English  ones  were  also  a  strong  entry,  and  from  the  prices  they 
made  we  should  fancy  Jerseys  are  greatly  in  demand.  Of  the 
Guernseys  we  must  say  both  quality  and  breeding  are  much 
improved.  In  red-dolled  cows  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Garret 
Taylor’s  “  Pop  IL”  with  her  46  lbs.  of  milk  ;  Lord  Rothschild’s 
“  Charm  ”  gaining  second  prize  with  44  lbs. 

In  the  Ay rsh ires,  again,  we  find  ^  discrepancy  between  the 
yield  of  milk  and  yield  of  butter.  The  first  prize  cow  produced 
47  lbs.  12^  ozs.  milk,  which  made  2  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  butter  ;  the  second 
prize  milked  61  lbs.  of  milk,  producing  only  2  lbs.  5^  ozs.  butter  ; 
the  third  prize  w.as  43  Ibe.  9^  ozs.  milk  1  lb,  13f  ozs.  butter. 

With  Kerries  and  Dexters  in  the  milking  competition,  the 
Dexters  had  the  best  of  it,  taking  first  and  second  prizes,  a  Kerry 
being  the  third. 

Some  of  the  cross-bred  varieties  showed  wonderful  milking 
capacities.  Fancy,  80  lbs.  of  milk  from  one  cow  1  but,  alas  1  the 
half-bred  Guernsey  with  her  63  lbs. ;  and  another  Dutch  one  with 
70  lbs.  came  first. 

Cheese  was  very  strong,  especially  in  the  Cheddar  department. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  went  to  Scotland.  Had  the 
drought  in  the  West  of  England  anything  to  do  with  thii  ? 
Among  the  Stiltons  were  about  half  a  dozen  exhibits  of  fair 
average  quality,  but  there  were  some  so  inferior  that  they 
should  never  have  left  the  obscurity  of  their  own  cheese-room 
shelf.  Not  many  Chesbires  were  exhibited.  All  the  Leicester 
cheeses  were  of  first-rate  quality.  There  was  a  grand  show  of 
foreign  cheeses,  which  if  as  good  to  eat'as  they  were  to  look  npon 
must  have  been  fit  for  the  Lord  .Mayor  himself. 

What  we  have  heard  spoken  of  as  “hog  produce  ’’was  much  to 
the  fore  ;  bacon  and  ham  are  brands  we  English  cannot  dispense 


with.  Butter  by  the  ton,  plain  and  fancy.  Dare  we  say  it?  we 
prefer  the. plain.  Beautiful  as  the  fancy  may  be,  a  simple  pat  or 
small  roll  is  more  appetising  to  us  than  the  choicest  horticultural 
efforts.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  class  for  skim  milk  bread.  It  is  not, 
a  new  departure,  but  we  could  wish  it  were  a  plan  more  adopted 
in  households  where  the  bread  is  really  “  home  made.”  We  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  we  did  not  use  milk.  It  brings  up  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  bread  greatly,  and  with  plenty  of 
“  butter  fat  ”  added  afterwards  makes  a  perfect  food.  Honey 
exhibits,  too,  made  a  great  figure.  Apparently  the  honey  crop  has 
varied  much  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  some 
places  the  flow  has  been  most  abundant,  in  others  it  •  was  arrested 
too  quickly  for  the  bees  to  get  a  full  supply. 

Sterilised  milk,  of  which  much  baa  been  said  of  late,  has  been 
brought  as  near  perfection  as  possible  by  the  use  of  Dr,  Gustav 
Schack- Sommer’s  “  Sterilisalorwerke,”  a  new  invention  exhibited 
at  Islington,  Of  other  inventions  and  appliances  time  fails  for 
telling. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

November  has  opened  brighter  than  its  two  predecessors,  so  we  are 
hoping  for  a  better  time.  What  months  September  and  October  have 
been  I  May  we  never  again  see  the  like.  The  difficulties  of  Potato 
lifting  have  at  last  been  surmounted,  and  what  they  have  been  may  be 
realised  when  we  say  that  loaded  carts  have  frequently  sunk  nearly  up 
to  the  axle,  and  this  on  land  considered  dry,  and  certainly  not  low 
lying. 

Mangolds  are  now  having  their  turn,  and  are  coming  up  well,  in 
some  cases  heavy.  This  is  rather  surprising,  as  they  had  a  late  start, 
and  certainly  no  great  supply  of  sunshine  since  July.  Attention  will 
next  be  directed  to  Swede  storing.  Some  people  store  them  in  heaps 
without  any  trimming  ;  they  are  simply  pulled  up  and  heaped  as  they 
are  (root  and  top),  then  well  covered  with  soil.  We  have  tried  the  plan 
and  found  it  to  answer  well. 

Autumn  Cabbage  should  now  be  planted  on  land  ploughed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  one  row  in  every  third  furrow — i,e.,  27  to  30  inches  apart, 
and  three  plants  to  the  yard  run.  This  plan  requires  16,000  to  20,000 
plants  per  acre.  Tne  plants  should  be  fairly  strong.  Our  own  have 
grown  badly  since  sowing  early  in  August,  and  we  shall  defer  planting  ' 
until  spring.  They  will  then  transplant  well,  bat  will  not  grow  so  large. 

Thrashings  of  Wheat  have  been  heavier  owing  partly  to  a  tempting 
price,  partly  to  finer  weather,  farmers  have  threshed  less  Barley,  and 
it  is  well  so,  for  the  supply  had  been  too  heavy.  Fine,  sound  qualities 
must  command  a  high  price  before  spring. 

Sheep  are  doing  well  on  Turnips,  but  the  layer  is  as  bad  as  it  could 
be  in  midwinter.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  force  the  lambs  too  rapidly. 
It  is  time  to  commence  the  use  of  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with 
the  artificial  food  once  a  week.  Cakes  are  dearer,  ana  likely  to  be  so, 
as  the  price  of  seed  has  gone  up,  as  well  as  other  feeding  stuffs. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Wheat  are  still  being  put  in,  and  the 
increase  in  the  Wheat  acreage  is  likely  to  be  a  large  one,  some  farmers 
even  resuming  the  area  of  twenty  years  ago.  As  they  pertinently 
remark,  “Our  little  bit  will  not  make  much  difference.”  Where  a 
larger  area  is  desired  it  would  be  better  to  put  Wheat  in  after  the 
Mangold  crop,  as  it  is  getting  late  for  it  to  do  well  6a  ley. 


MSTEOROLOGICAL  OBSKRVAriONS, 
Oaudbn  SquARH,  LoynoK. 

Lat.  61®  83' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0®  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  Day. 

d 

i2 

1896. 

November. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32®,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Q-rasd. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inch  a. 

Sunday  1 

29-763 

42-2 

41-7 

N.B. 

42-4 

48-4 

36-9 

62-0 

26-6 

0-099 

Monday  ..  2 

28-869 

48-0 

44  1 

N. 

42-9 

47-9 

42-0 

61-3 

36-2 

0011 

Tuesday  , .  3 

•29-966 

.39-9 

38-6 

N. 

43-1 

47-4 

38-1 

77-3 

31-1 

— 

Wedneeday  4 

30-326 

37-6 

35-9 

N. 

42-6 

48-7 

32-9 

70-9 

26-2 

— 

Thursday . .  8 

30-529 

38-9 

37-8 

N. 

41-7 

48-3 

34-8 

801 

27-8 

Friday  . .  6 

3U-401 

34-6 

32-4 

N. 

40-8 

48-0 

30-0 

69-9 

23-3 

Saturday..  7 

30-022 

33-2 

32-4 

W. 

40-0 

44-6 

26-3 

44-3 

21-1 

0-429 

30-121 

38-8 

37-5 

!  41-9 

1 

47-6 

34'3 

66-8 

27-6 

0-639 

REMARKS. 

1st.— Eait  day,  with  occasional  sunshine;  rain  after  10  P.m. 

2nd.— Rainy  in  small  hours ;  dull  drizzly  morning;  fair  afternoon. 

3rd. — Pine  and  sunny  throughout. 

4th.— Bright  and  sunny  all  day. 

6th.  -  Bright  sun  all  day  ;  cloudless  night. 

6th.— Almost  olondless  throughout. 

Tth.— Cloudy  and  cold  day ;  slight  fog  in  morning  ;  rain  from  8  P.M.  to  midnight. 

Another  cold  Week ;  temperature  nearly  down  to  the  average  for  January.— 
G.  J.  SXMOys. 
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T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 


Oontainirg  all  the  best  Bizarres,  Flukes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fanoiea 
and  Fellow  Grounds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Oornation  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  tor  fourteen 
oonseoative  years  (1883  to  1896  inclnsive).  Good  strong  plants, 
bis  selection,  68.  and  93.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Se^s  from 
the  above,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

7.  X.ORS,  rXiORXST,  TOSlttOXtnSRT. 


100  YARDS  GOOD  BOX  EDGING 

x*oR  ea.RR. 

One  Yard  capable  of  doing  three. — Apply,  GOD  DEN,  The 
Gardens,  Pishiobnry,  Sawbridgewoith. 


WORLD -FAMED 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  aW, 

Perns,  large  and  small,  in  great  variety;  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperns,  Solanums,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras, 
Crotons,  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  List  for  Amateurs,  send  for  one.— J.  E.  SMITH. 

TC  THE  TRADE-WANTED. 

Well  rooted  layers  Uriah  Pike,  Miss  Joliffe.  Price  per  hundred. 
SISLUY,  OOKPORD  HOUSE,  GODALMING. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

-  ^ 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Forest,  Fruit, 

&  all  other 

Trees  &  Plants 


CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  ! ! ! 


WE  SROW  NOTHING  ELSE. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue,  Prices  are  Low,  and 
carefully  address— 

FRANK  CANT  &  CO 

Braiswick  Nursery, 


Roses,  &o. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
"QUALITY,"  "VARIETY,”  &  "EXTENT." 

Priced  Catalogrues  Post  Free 


Dicksons 


N  uraerlea 
(4S0  Acres) 


CHESTER.. 


•J 


CARAWAY  &  CO. 

SPECIAL  OPFEE,“CASH  WITH  ORDER.” 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Alwayt  worth  a  viHt  of  irupection.  Kindly  tend  for  Caialogut, 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

TO  FL  A  JJTJSRS  ! 

Doueus  SPRUCE 

(ABIES  DOUGLASI). 

In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  this  splendid 
Forest  Tree  we  hold  immense  stocks  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  qualities  offered. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


£7  10s.  per  100.  Ail  leading  and  best  kinds,  our  selection. 
12  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  18s. 

12  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  20s. 

12  assorted  Trained  Trees  for  walls. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
and  good  varieties,  40s.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  all  named,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  18b.  per  100. 
CURRANTS,  assorted  Black,  Bed,  and  White,  2s.  6d  per  doz, ; 
183.  per  too. 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. ;  10s.  per  100. 

Buses,  best  named  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  358.  per  100; 

SOs.  per  SO.  12,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  7s.  6d. 
12  Tea  Roses,  packed  and  paid  p«  Parcel  Post,  for  10s.  6d. 

Tea  Boses,  in  pots,  inoludiug  Mardohal  Niel,  Qloire  de  Dijon, 
Niphetos,  and  other  varieties,  128.  and  21s.  per  doz, 

VINKS,  strong  planted  cane.  is.  each. 

ASSOR  I'ED  EVERGREENS,  good  plants,  4b.  to  183.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  43.  to  98.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  STANDARD  TREES- «.p.,  Thoms,  Limos,  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Planes,  Ac.,  18s.  per  doz. 

cr.ii^sx:x2,s. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  reqiJires  no 
nailing,  Is.  each. 

Clematis  Jackmani,  and  other  sorts,  16s.  per  doz. ;  oar  sdeotion, 
Is,  6d.  each. 

Ivies,  iu  sorts,  9d.,  Is.,  and  la.  6d. 

nADAUlAV  P  Pn  Durdham  Down  Nurttri.et, 

UAnAWAT.  &  uU.,  clifton,  Bristol 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1896. 


OUR  QUEEN’S  LONG  REIGN. 

IN  view  of  an  event  to  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  horti- 
cnltorists  are  already,  and  indeed  have  been  for 
some  time,  hoping  that  some  means  will  be 
formulated  by  which  they  can  as  a  body,  in  some 
representative  way,  share  in  the  rejoicings  by 
which  the  year  1897  will  be  memorable  as  that  in 
which  the  revered  monarch  of  these  realms 
accomplishes  the  longest  reign  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Empire.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  subject  in  many  letters  which  we  have 
received,  but  in  only  three  do  we  find  definite 
proposals — one  is  the  establishment,  on  a  business 
basis,  of  a  horticultural  hall  of  a  national 
character,  iu  conjunction  with  music  and  the  fine 
arts.  Another  it  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  make  the  Temple  Show  a  com¬ 
memorative  exhibition  in  honour  of  the  great 
event.  A  third  proposition  is  that  the  chief 
society  thould  celebrate  the  occasion  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  some  great  provincial  exhibition  in 
which  the  art  and  industry  of  horticalture  shall 
be  fully  represented  in  its  various  aspects. 

As  to  the  hall  or  “Home,”  we  ahould  be 
delighted  to  see  it.  That  it  is  urgently  needed 
is  beyond  doubt ;  but  that  it  can  be  provided 
in  time  for  the  rejoicings  is  impossible.  We  will 
say  no  more  about  that  project  at  present  than 
this — namely,  that  when  horticultural  associa¬ 
tions  acted  alone  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
horticultural  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  musical 
associations  did  likewise,  neither  prospered  ;  but 
when  they  joined  forces,  halls  of  harmony  were 
erected  large  enough  for  accommodating  even 
such  great  horticultural  exhibitions  as  the  quin¬ 
quennials  at  Ghent. 

As  to  the  Temple  Show  proposition,  much  as 
we  should  like  to  see  a  grand  national  exhibition, 
broadly  representative  of  horticulture,  in  London, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  this,  if  producible, 
conld  not  possibly  be  celebratory  of  the  historic 
object  in  question  at  the  end  of  May  or  the 
early  days  of  June — the  only  time,  we  believe, 
when  the  Temple  Gardens  are  available  for  any 
public  purpose.  If  this  is  so  the  point  is  settled, 
beoanse  any  rejoicings  before  the  date  of  the 
anspicioDs  event  would  be  distasteful  to  Her 
Majesty,  who  has  clearly  made  known  her  desire 
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on  that  point.  Moreover,  the  Temple  Gkrdens  are  barely  large 
enough  for  the  existing  shows,  so  that  a  larger  one  would  be 
impossible. 

Next,  if  the  summer  show  of  the  Society  should  be  deferred 
for  a  few  weeks,  is  there  an  available  position  in  Loudon  in  which  it 
could  be  held  ?  We  know  of  none  ;  and  if  there  were  would  not 
the  public  rejoicings  in  various  forms  that  are  certain  to  prevail 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  divert  attention  from  a  flower  show, 
however  large  it  might  be  ?  No  one  without  experience  in  trying 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  “  London  ”  on  any  snch  show  in 
the  “Season,"  with  hundreds  of  counter  attractions,  can  have 
any  conception  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  endeavour.  This 
is  so  in  any  and  every  year,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  doubly 
BO  during  such  a  busy  and  distracting  London  season  as  the  next 
IS  bound  to  be.  Wliatever,  then,  may  be  done  in  London  by  the 
Iloyal  Horticultural  Society  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  to 
assume  a  national  character,  or  be  in  any  adequate  sense  representa¬ 
tive  of  national  horticulture. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  “  provincial  ”  idea,  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  practicable  of  all  that  has  yet 
been  promulgated.  Ta  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  direction  that 
so  many  desire  in  having  a  great  Royal  Commemorative  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  there  must  be  the  least  possibility  of  failure,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  no 
steps  at  all  of  a  special  character  in  the  absence  of  a  practical 
assurance  of  success.  In  what  direction  can  we  turn  to  feel  certain 
of  such  assurance  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  if  that  ques¬ 
tion  were  put  to  the  vote  of  ten  thousand  horticulturists,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  votes  would  be  cast  for  Shrewsbury. 

The  Shrewsbury  shows  never  fail.  They  are  the  greatest  repre¬ 
sentative  horticultural  exhibitions  in  Europe.  Nowhere  elie  can 
such  a  splendid  combination  of  specimen  plants,  groups,  floral 
decorations,  fruit  and  vegetables,  be  seen,  exhibited  by  such  a 
great  number  of  cultivators — nurserymen,  amateurs,  gardeners, 
and  cottagers,  as  in  the  famous  Quarry  Grounds  in  August,  and 
nowhere  else  so  far  as  we  know,  do  such  crowds  of  people  assemble 
to  inspect  and  admire  the  productions.  The  shows  are  of  the  first 
magnitude  every  year,  and  if  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Shrewsbury  were,  so  to  say,  to  join  hand  in  hand  in  honour  of  an 
event  that  will  stand  alone  in  history,  the  exhibition  next  August 
would  be  of  a  regal  character,  and  worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 

Shrewsbury  is  central  for  England  and  Wales,  is  connected  by 
two  great  railways  with  London,  has  direct  communication  with 
the  Midlands,  also  the  populous  diatricts  of  Lancashire  and  the 
North.  Representatives  of  leading  horticultural  societies  might 
be  expected  to  attend  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Continental  friends  would  not  be  disappointed  by  even  a  long 
journey  to  see  what  Britain  can  do  in  and  for  horticulture  and  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  (who  is  revered  in  all  lands)  on  the  occasion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  long  and  beneficent  reign. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

When  this  ia  written  the  g[arden  has  lost  its  beauty,  though 
less  by  frost  than  by  wind.  Frost  w  have,  indeed, '  had,  but 
though  it  harmed  the  Dahlias  and  the  Tropseoluma,  it  was  not  ao 
severe  as  to  destroy  hardier  flowers.  The  wind,  however,  has 
wrought  havoc,  and  now  there  are  few  flowers  to  be  seen,  and  some 
of  these  are  but  disconsolate  looking.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are,  perhaps,  the  happiest,  for  the  others  suffer  more  from  cold 
winds  and  boisterous  gales.  Among  the  others  are  the  Crocuses, 
which,  with  a  little  covering  in  the  worst  weather,  delight  us  when 
the  storm  ceases  and  the  sun  shines  once  more,  cold  though  its 
warmest  efforts  are  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  collection  of  these  autumnal  flowering  species  is  a  rare  and 
acceptable  feature  of  the  garden  in  September  and  October,  and 
among  those  in  flower  Crocus  vallioola  is  interesting,  not  only  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  on  account  of  its  comparative  scarcity. 
This  year  it  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  my  garden,  although 
an  unhealthy  oorm  received  a  few  years  ago  made  an  unsuccessful 


attempt' to  grow.  It  has  been  said  that  this  “valley-loving”  ^ 
Crocus  is  the  earliest  to  flower ;  but  this  is  not  my  experience  this 
year,  although  another  season  it 'may  bloom  sooner.  There  is  no  | 

doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  name  of  what  I  have  as  C.  vallicola,  J 
and  though  we  have  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  August  I  should  like  J 
to  have  this  little  plant  in  bloom  at  that  time,  which  is  said  to  be 
its  normal  season-.  '  '  Ij 

It  comes  from  an  altitude  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  on  the 
Alps  of  Trebizond  and  Lazistan,  and  Mr.  George  Maw  iafc  rms  us 
that  Balansa  says  it  flowers  as  early  at  July.  I  do  not  know  that  * 

I  can  describe  its  floral  character  any  better  than  Mr.  Maw  has  ■ 

done  in  the  description,  in  which  he  says  : — “  Throat  bearded  :  : 

segments  pale  cream  colour,  produced  into  fine  thread  like  term!-  '1 

nations,  internally  veined  with  purple  and  marked  with  two  small 
orange  blossoms  near  the  throat.  Anthers  and  polhn  grains  pale  ■ 
cream  colour ;  style  dividing  at  the  level  cf  the  summit  of  the 
anthers,  and  shortly  produced  into  sub-entire  cream  coloured  stiv-  i 

mata.”  This  all  seems  a  little  formal,  yet  it  is  more  precise  than  ! 

one  could  hope  to  give  in  unscientific  language,,  Looking  at  the  ) 

flower  more  from  the  flower-lover’s  point  of  view  than  the  botanist's  * 

one  may  remark  that  its  substance  is  thin,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  j 

owing  more  to  this  than  the  presence  of  a  creamy  colosr  in  the 
segments  that  this  milky  or  creamy  appearance  is  derived.  It  is  i 
not  so  pure  as  either  G  hadriaticus  or  0.  Boryi.  The  purple  veins  , 
also  detract  from  its  beauty ;  but  for  all  this,  one  can  appreciate  j 

and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  little  sun- worshipper  as  it  opens  its  J 

delicate  and  fragile-looking  flowers  to  the  autumn  sun.  J 

Lika  C,  Scharojani  and  C.  zonatus,  C.  vallicola  is  one  of  the  ^ 
three  species  with  the  distinct  features  of  glabrous  leaves,  with  the 
broad  keel  nearly  equalling  the  width  of  the  blade.  Maw  speaks  ' 
of  two  varieties,  but  I  know  nothing  of  these  except  from  reading 
about  them,  and  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  po-ssess  them,  or  even 
to  know  where  they  are  obtainable.  .Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  only  names  i 
one  —  Suwarrovianua  —  the  other,  distinguished  by  Mr.  Maw, 
“having  shorter  segments  than  those  of  the  type,  and  uniformly 
suffused  with  purple  feathered  veins.”  Mr,  Baker  includes 
C.  vallicola  in  the  section  of  Odontostigma,  and  Mr.  Maw  in  the 
Division  Involucrati  and  Section  Fibro-membranacei. 

Another  very  beautiful  Crocus  which  I  have  flowered  this  year 
for  the  first  time  ia  C.  speciosus  Aitchisoni.  There  is  a  richness  of 
colour  about  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  typical  C.  speciosus  that 
makes  one  think  any  of  its  varieties  should  equal  it  in  depth  of 
colouring.  Thus  when  Aitchison  s  variety  began  to  open  (or  rather 
struggled  to  open  in  unpropitious  weather),  I  was  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  it  was  much  paler,  and  I  felt  at  a  loss  to 
discover  why  it  had  been  so  much- eulogised.  One  day,  however, 
the  sun  shone  more  brightly  than  usual,  and  Aitchinon’s  Crocus 
opened  out  almost  perfectly  flat,  and  displayed  to  perfection  its  size 
and  colouring. 

It  was  exactly  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  the  sunlight  full 
upon  it  the  blooms  looked  much  brighter,  and  a«sumed  a  delicacy  of 
tinting  which  compelled  admiration.  I  regret  that  my  infoimation 
regarding  it  is  so  meagre.  It  comes  from  Afghanistan,  and  one 
would  snppose  from  its  name,  bad  been  introduced  by  Sargeon- 
General  Aitchison,  who  has  done  ao  macb  to  introduce  to  our 
knowledge  many  plants  from  these  wild  regions.  I  think  Herr  Max 
Leicbtiin  first  put  this  Crocus  into  commerce.  Although  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  type,  and  less  attractive  in  some  ways,  this  variety 
is,  likely  to  be  welcome  in  many  gardens  where  its  large  flowers 
can  receive  s^ime  shelter  from  boisterous  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

The  Japan  Anemones  are  among  the  most  admired  of  our  late 
autumn  flowers,  and  we  would  miss  them  sadly  were  they  banished 
from  our  gardens.  Fortune  in  his  “Wanderings  in  China”  tells 
us  that  when  he  first  found  Anemone  japonioa  “it  was  in  full 
flower  amongst  the  graves  of  the  natives  which  are  round  the 
ramparts  of  Shanghae  ;  it  blooms  in  November,  when  other  flowers 
have  gone  by,  and  is  a  most  appropriate  ornament  to  the  last 
resting  places  of  the  dead.”  Althoogh  it  blooms  earlier  with  us,  it 
comes,  as  it  were,  to  remind  us  of  the  death  of  the  flowers,  and  to 
give  us  some  recompense  for  the  loss  of  so  many  blossoms.  We 
can  thus  appreciate  this  Anemone,  although  it  seems  so  unlike  the 
“fair  and  frail”  Anemone  of  spring  the  poets  have  loved  and 
praised. 

Admiring  it  thus  we  gladly  welcome  new  varietieti,  hoping  to 
find  among  these  some  which  will  be  cherished  among  our  choicest 
flowers.  Yet  these  new  varieties  have  come,  but  slowly,  although 
lately  the  pace  has  been  more  rapid.  We  have  the  newer  varieties, 
named  Lady  Ardilaun,  Lord  Ardilaxin,  and  Whirlwind  ;  and  now  ; 
from  fair  France  three  others  have  come,  which  are  worthy  of 
being  tried  in  our  gardens.  For  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  whose  garden  at 
BeJgrove,  Queenstown,  seems  to  contain  so  many  new  and  rare 
plants  that  one  is  driven  to  wonder  how  he  secures  such  scarce  j 
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flowers.  Mr.  Gumbleton  very  kindly  lent  me  flowers  of 

M.  Lemoine’s  new  Japan  Anemone,  named  Coupe  d’ Argent, 

Couronne  Virginale,  and  Beaute  Parfaite.  The  first  named  was 
introduced  before  the  others,  and  is  occasionally  offered  under  the 
name  of  “  Silver  Cup'’ — the  translation  of  its  French  name.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  semi-double  flower,  with  a  great  many  petals 
surrounding  its  golden  centre,  these  petals  being  of  pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tinge  of  purple  towards  the  base  of  the 
outside  of  the  exterior  row  which  is  present  in  A.  j.  Honorine 

Jobert,  and  the  other  whites.  It  is  very  ^autifnl  indeed.  Couronne 

Virginale  is  also  semi-doable,  and,  I  think,  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  Coupe  d’ Argent.  It  is  of  a  charming  blush-white,  and.  one 
may  safely  say  is  the  best  of  the  trio. 

Beaute  Parfaite  has  a  name  which  should  denote  a  flower  of  the 
highest  type  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  floral  race.  One 
would  think,  however,  that  it  had  been  named  before  Couronne 
Virginale  first  saw  the  light,  or  that  its  talented  raiser  has  a  slightly 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  writer.  Yet  one  cannot  feel 
dispoied  to  cavil  much  at  the  name,  so  lovely  is  the  flower  with  its 
semi-double  flowers,  faintly  tinged  with  pink.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  these  new  flowers,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  the  shy 
seeding  propensities  of  Anemone  japonica  in  our  climate  will 
prevent  a  more  rapid  advance  in  giving  us  new  varieties  of  so 
valuable  a  plant. — S.  Arnott. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PA.TIt. 

(Continued  from  page  46i.) 

_  * 

“When  I  have  finished  my  education.’’  Ah!  when?  A 
common  expression  denoting  finality,  a  finality  we  ihall  never 
attain,  for  “  every  minute  as  it  springs  conveys  fresh  knowledge  on 
it.s  wings.”  The  youngest  lad  in  the  bothy  has  probably  an  inkling 
of  this  truth,  and  the  oldest  of  old  boys  is  indelibly  impressed  with 
it.  Scale  cliff  by  cliff,  gain  eminence  after  eminence  of  the  hill 
Parnassus.  No  mortal  has  reached  the  summit  where  the  gods  sit 
alone,  but  those  who  have  gone  farthest  have  seen  most — know 
most.  Enough  ?  Oh  no,  not  enough,  for  there  is  an  insatiable 
desire,  a  god-like  attribute  of  fallen  man  to  regain  his  birthright — 
to  be  “  as  one  of  us.”  This  matter  would  not  be  broached  if  it  was 
not  a  burden  that  tome  of  onr  best  men  are  carrying  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  know  it  is  a  burden  that  some  have  carried  too  far. 
I  have  heard  it  quaintly  described  as  “  something  innards,”  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  most  of  our  burdens  are  I  think  “  something 
innards,”  and  consequently  harder  to  bear.  The  remedy  for  it, 
unlike  anything  hitherto  proscribed,  roust  be  sedative  instead  of 
stimulating.  But  don’t  you  boys  of  bothydom  be  frightened  ;  no 
case  of  it  has  yet  occurred  in  your  kingdom  ;  you  may  look  for  it 
in  the  years  to  come  about  the  middle  milestone,  and  if  yon  find  it, 
know  that  it  is  both  a  privilege  to  have  and  a  blessing  to  be  rid  of. 

Much  ado  about  nothing”  some  will  say.  Ah,  well!  it  is  very 
real  to  some,  this  “  something  innards  ;  ”  and  if  we  could  find  a 
remedy  in  the  quotation  that  “  Peace  begins  just  where  ambition 
ends,”  the  question  remain*.  Where  does  ambition  end  ?  But  more 
of  this  anon. 

Happily,  in  the  day*  that  have  fled  from  the  starting  point  till 
now,  a  bundle  of  good,  useful  things  has  been  yea-^ly,  even  daily, 
increasing  that  we  may  even  view  some  “  heads  ”  in  their  prime 
like  those  “ .  .  .  who  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,  one  little 
head  could  carry  all  he  knew.”  Not  only  is  it  what  they  know,  but 
knowledge  always  ready  to  be  turned  to  account  ;  and,  somehow, 
the  larger  this  bundle  grows  the  smaller  becomes  that  pack  of  dis¬ 
agreeable#  previously  mentioned.  So  varied  are  its  contents  that 
the  question  might  be  put,  I#  not  the  bearer  a  “Jack  of  all  trades, 
and  master  of  none  ?”  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  any  piece  of  the 
complex  machinery  of  a  garden  that  is  too  little  or  too  big  to  be 
beneath  or  above  the  notice  of  the  man  who  i#  dependent  on  its 
smooth  working  to  grind  out  the  filling  of  his  cornucopia.  The 
“  Jack  ”  theory  will  not  ease  the  “  head  ”  unless  we  can  abolish  it 
from  that  good  man,  the  plumber,  the  painter,  the  builder,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows  all  about  gardening  ere  he  works 
bis  sovereign  will.  But  we  know  their  ignorance  of  such  matters, 
and  most  of  them  will  confess  it  in  a  fine  independent  spirit. 
Well  and  good.  We  know  they  do  not  know,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  examples  to  prove  it. 

Here  we  must,  of  courae,  exclude  those  eminent  specialiat# 
whose  object  it  is  both  to  know  and  to  give  the  gardener  exactly 
what  he  requires,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  gardener 
living  but  would,  if  he  could,  entrust  such  work  to  skilled  compe¬ 
tency — not  one  but  there  are  thousands  who  have  to  rely  upon 
those  with  whom  little  reliance  can  be  placed  to  give  unqualified 
satisfaction.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  head  gardener  becomes 
expert  in  many  things  by  experience — bought  experience.  “Oh, 


we  know  all  this,”  says  Mr.  Prime  O  Life.  “  That  boiler  should 
have  been  set  this  way,  and  these  pipes  fixed  that  way.  Yon 
house  is  not  adapted  for  what  1  want,  and  it’i — it’s  those 
confounded  tradesmen.’’  Exactly  so.  There  is  no  mistaking 
a  mistake  when  it  is  made ;  the  mistake  is  in  not  seeing  it 
previously  I  want  oar  young  heads  to  know  this,  to  master 
all  detaili,  for  he  who  master#  the  details  is  indeed  maiter  of 
the  whole.  All  this  continuous  teaching  has  led,  or  should 
have  led,  up  to  the  possession  of  that  fine  faculty — the  power 
of  detecting  at  a  glance  the  false  from  the  true,  whether  that 
relates  to  the  ethic#  of  life,  of  work,  or  of  the  fundamental  rules 
governing  harmony  in  all  our  surroundings.  Pew  men  are  afforded 
better  opportunities  in  this  last  respect,  for  apart  from  constant 
communion  with  Nature  there  are  distinct  advantages  conferred  in 
the  duty  of  interpreting  the  wishes  of  those  possessed  of  the 
highest  refined  and  educated  taste.  This  power,  when  attained,  i# 
to  the  gardener  a  tower  of  strength,  even  supposing  that  circum¬ 
stances  demand  the  exerciae  of  ic  in  but  a  limited  degree.  When 
an  opinion  is  asked  for  it  is  given  promptly  and  decisively ;  and 
it  is  felt  to  be  unquestionable,  for  thi#  inherent  power  conveys 
as  much  by  the  window#  of  the  eyes  as  it  does  by  the  door  of 
speech. 

It  18  about  this  period  of  life  we  may  note  examples  where  this 
talent  is  invited  into  other  fields,  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
direct  object'—gardening — perhaps,  but  too  conspicuons  to  escape 
observation,  being,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  triumph  of  gardening. 
“  To  escape  from  it  ?  ”  you  may  ask.  No,  certainly  not;  but  to 
carry  its  high  teachings  into  fro#h  fields  and  pastures  new.  So  we 
may  see  high-class  farming,  forestry,  literature,  and  even  architec¬ 
ture  enriched  by  this  means.  Some  thirty  miles  from  my  garden 
i#  a  stately  mansion  which  ha*  of  late  years  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
one  destroyed  by  fire,  planned  entirely  by  the  gardener,  and  built 
under  his  supervision  from  start  to  finish.  “Impossible!”  you 

will  say  ;  “  just  an  old  boy’s  tale.”  Well,  I  must  add  that  Mr.  F - 

is  now  general  manager  of  the  e#tate ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  detr^ts 
one  whit  from  the  moral,  and  if  you  are  still  inclined  to  question 
the  “  Old  Boy’s  ”  veracity  this  X  is  a  memo .  for  me  to  furnish 
that  address  to  our  Editor,  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give 
to  you.  Perhaps  in  recalling  to  mind  Sir  .Joieph  Paxton’s  powers 
as  illustrated  in  his  marvellous  creation  we  shall  find  that  “  impos¬ 
sible  ”  may  be  all  but  erased  from  our  dictionary. 

1  could,  of  course,  furnish  you  with  ample  illustration#  from 
life,  quite  a  variety  show,  in  fact,  of  snch  things,  real  good  things, 
bearing  the  trademark  of  some  of  our  gardening  “  heads,”  but  you 
may  now  know  (if  the  Editor  permit#  it)  that  my  pen  is  only  used 
at  night  when  the  spade  is  hung  up  for  the  day.  Some  time  since 
I  thought  to  have  hung  up  that  spade  for  good  and  kll.  Yet  (with 
a  sigh)  it  was  not  to  be  ;  but,  and  this  is  my  object  in  mentioning 
it,  the  few  gills  of  ink  consumed  in  this  desultory  fashion  ha#  pro/ed 
to  be,  with  me,  a  fine  cure  for  that  “something  innards.”  This 
“  Old  Boy  ”  is  ambitions,  you  will  conclude  ;  substitute  was  for  is, 
and  the  soft  impeachment  is  admitted.  This  is  such  an  important 
period  in  many  lives  that  I  would  fain  linger  over  it,^  but  am 
reminded  by  a  little  hint  once  given  in  these  words,  “  Y’’ou  go  a 
long  way  round  to  carry  home  a  simple  truth,”  but  I  like  to  dodge 
around  all  tho»e  vulnerable  points  I  know  so  well,  and  think  with 
Feltham  upon  this  matter,  that  “  a  thing  is  never  too  often  repeated 
which  is  never  suflSciently  learned.’'  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  man  in  middle  life  should  mentally  rise  for  the  moment  above 
bis  surrounding#,  and  from  the  eyrie  of  his  eagle  thought  look 
down,  not  upon  his  neighbours,  but  upon  himself ; '  from  this 
vantage  ground  he  may,  too,  look  back  upon  his  own  track  to 
possibly  find  that  thus  viewed  it  i#  not  quite  so  straight  as  he 
thought  it  was  when  treading  it.  The^  principal  reason,  also,  for 
doing  it  now  i#  that,  if  not  done  now,  it  probably  will  never  be 
done  at  all.  Later  on,  and  but  little  removed  from  here,  the  mile¬ 
stones  will  appear  to  hurry  by  us  at  express  speed.  We  may 
confidently,  perhaps,  yet  look  forward  to  a  long  innings,  but  the 
demon  bowler  is  not  to  be  trusted,  it  would  be  presumption  to 
da  so. 

Well,  boys,  young  and  old,  tread  with  me  a  few  more  paces  of 
the  path,  from-  thence  we  will  walk  with  the  shades  of  some  who 
have  joined  the  great  company  beyond.  It  is  a  fairly  easy  road 
now,  not  only  because  it  is  a  little  downhill,  but  because  we  now 
view  it,  possibly,  in  as  good  a  light  as  we  ever  shall.  Some  of  our 
fellow  travellers  have  become  conspicuous  under  the  stronger  light 
of  competition — exhibiting — and  all  my  experience  and  observation 
leads  me  to  infer  that  thi#  active  stimulant  is  of  great  value  lu 
developing  what  might  otherwise  be  to  more  or  less  extent  lateid 
ability ;  there  is  also  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  life  reveled 
here  with  its  pointed  lessons.  Others  have  been  forced  into 
contests,  which,  though  taking  a  widely  different  form,  are  but 
little  inferior  as  means  to  the  end.  This  is  in  having  to  provide, 
or  largely  contribute,  the  sinews  of  war  by  selling  the  produce  of 
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their  Bkill ;  and  whether  it  is  the  silver  cap  or  the  top  market 
price  the  prize  is  a  tangible  lore.  Bnt  there  is  a  great  company  on 
the  road  who  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  form  of  stimulants  ; 
moit  of  these  we,  perhaps,  hear  little  about,  and  they  have  bnt 
little  to  say  from  the  quiet  corners  of  their  own  little  world.  If 
we  knew  more  about  them  it  would  probably  result  in  a  very  deep 
impression  of  the  power  of  character,  the  grandeur  of  duty,  for 
“  honour  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  ;  act  well  your  part,  there 
all  the  honour  lies.” — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  contiDued.1 


SEPTEMBER  NOTES  PROM  NATAL,  S.A. 

This  month  of  September  here  corresponds  with  the  month  of 
May  at  home.  For  many  weeks  past  plant  and  vegetable  life  has 
been  severely  tried  with  winter  drought  and  occasional  hot  winds, 
accompanied  with  dust  storms  night  after  night  since  the  month  of 
June.  One  could  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  on  the  surrounding 
hills  being  consumed  by  fire,  which  gave  the  district  around  a  black 
and  dreary  appearance.  But  ten  hoars’  welcome  and  genial  rain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  refreshed  the  thirsty  land;  and 
blackness  is  now  superseded  by  the  verdant  green  of  spring. 

On  every  band  Nature  is  responding  to  the  call  of  time  and 
season  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  [foliage  and  flowers.  Yerandahs  * 
are  gay  with  the  pendent  racemes  of  the  beautif  ul  Wistaria  sinensis, 
and  are  perfumed  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  Rhynchospermum, 
while  Bougainvillea  brasiliecsis,  which  must  be  seen  here  to  realise  its 
brilliancy  and  the  abundance  of  flowers  it  produces,  and  the  extent 
of  space  covered  by  it.  Of  Mai  echa)  Niels  we  have  had  a  few  all 
the  winter,  but  for  the  past  month  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds. 
The  scarlet  Lonicera,  Bignonia  venuita,  and  Tecoraa  australis  are  also 
doing  good  service,  and  Thunbergia  natalensis  which  has  flowered 
all  the  winter.  la  the  borders  during  the  month  Amaryllis  have 
been  flowering  well.  I  noted  over  a  hundred  flowers  and  buds  on  a 
clump  of  nine  crowns,  and  in  the  grass  Neri^e  curvifolia  is  freely 
dotted  about  and  flowering  well,  also  Irises,  Crinums  and 
Imantopfayllums.  The  flowering  period  of  the  Camellias  has  been 
of  short  duration  this  season.  The  Azalea  indica,  with  its  many 
bright  colours,  has  followed  in  their  train  to  brighten  things 
up  with  the  assistance  of  Oleanders,  Jasminum  revolutum. 
Pomegranates,  Brugmansias,  and  Grevillea  robusta,  with  its 
lovely  orange  flowers,  G.  Caleyi,  scarlet,  and  G.  glabrata.  A 
creamy  white  Spiraea  confusa  and  S.  Reevesi,  also  Deutzias  cienata 
and  gracilis. 

Roses  are  beginning  to  flower  freely,  and  as  they  are  very  clean 
and  healthy  we  ought  to  have  a  good  display  of  them  at  the  soring 
show  here,  on  the  8:h  of  October.  Autumn-sown  annuals  are 
plentiful,  and  altogether  there  is  a  good  display  in  the  flower 
gardens  at  present. 

The  prospect  of  fruit  is  not  very  promising  in  the  orchards 
owing  to  the  exceptional  drought  of  last  summer  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  leafage  by  the  locusts,  followed  by  early  autumn 
rain,  causing  the  trees  to  start  into  growth  and  blossom.  Apricots 
and  Apples  suffered  most,  the  latter  producing  a  second  crop  of 
fruit,  consequently  both  are  going  to  be  scarce.  Late  Peaches  are 
promising  well  now  in  their  flowering  period,  and  Tines  are  show¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  here  in  the  methods 
of  fruit  culture,  and  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  waking  up  to 
the  fact  somewhat  ilowly.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject.  Trees  have  been  planted  witbont  any  consideration  as  to 
quality  or  fitness,  and  left  to  taka  care  of  themselves,  disbudding 
and  systematic  pruning  being  seldom  done,  and  only  a  very  few  of 
the  leading  reliable  sorts  can  be  obtained. 

I  received  a  catalogue  recently  from  a  firm,  and  found  the 
following  mentioned  as  new  and  rare  sorts — viz..  Apples  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Gascoyne’s  Seertling,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Irish  Peach,  and 
Wellington.  Hemskerk  Apricot  was  described  as  a  “new  novelty 
and  in  the  Peach  list  comes  Alex.  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Sea  Eagle,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Vegetables  have  been  paying  well  for  some  months  past.  At  present 
old  Potatoes  are  selling  at  £1  per  cwt,,  and  new  ones  at  4d.  per  lb. 
Cabbages  for  weeks  past  have  fetched  8d.  each.  These  are  auction 
prices,  as  everything  on  the  market  is  sold  by  a  public  official,  and 
as  a  rule  there  is  a  good  variety.  One  can  obtain  almost  anything 
down  to  a  bottle  of  home-made  Hop  beer,  a  pound  of  brawn,  or  a 
tin  of  home-made  jam.  • 

Dairy  produce  has  realised  high  prices.  At  present  fresh  butter 
is  fetching  28.  Cd.  per  lb.,  and  for  three  months  previous  it  ranged 
from  23.  to  Ss.  lOd.,  according  to  quality.  Some  of  the  up-to-date 
farmersacould  demand  any  price  and  receive  it.  Even  horse  forage 
is  selling  at  fls.  per  cwt.  now.  At  present,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 


rinderpest  and  lung  aickness  amongst  cattle,  the  outlook  for  the 
colonial  farm  or  it  not  very  encouraging  for  the  near  future. 

Plagues  of  locust  are  swooping  down  and  destroying  vegetation. 
We  have  had  several  swarms  pass  over  here ;  one  on  Sunday  last 
commenced  to  settle  in  the  orchard,  and  by  dint  of  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  beating  of  old  tins  by  a  dozen  Kaffirs  and  the  burning  of  a 
number  of  small  heaps  of  fresh  stable  manure  under  the  trees  ks  a 
lait  resort,  the  smoke  being  too  much  for  them  they  took  wing  and 
left  us.  For  nearly  two  hours  they  came  in  a  dense  mass  as  fast 
as  a  swarm  of  bees  as  far  as  we  could  see  for  many  miles  round. 
It  y  only  a  few  days  since  I  read  in  the  Natal  papers  of  a  swarm 
passing  np  the  country  thirty  miles  in  length  and  three  wide,  they 
have  not  troubled  the  Colony  for  thirty  years  before  until  this 
year. 

Altogether  it  it  a  record  year  for  the  Colony.  On  the  21st  of  this 
month  W8  had  a  record  temperatnre  of  102°  in  the  shade  and  112° 
at  Durban,  this  being  the  highest  for  twenty  years.  Some  of  the 
trees  which  are  standing  alone  are  scorched  brown,  as  if  they  bad 
been  fired,  the  Grevilleae  having  suffered  the  most.  So  you  can 
see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  gardeners  in  Africa  have  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  the  few  I  have  met  here  are  quite  as  energetic  in 
combating  them  at  are  gardeners  at  home. — W.  Hopkins, 
Moniingside,  Maritzhurg. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SIXTIETH  YEAR  OF  HER 
MAJESTY’S  REIGN. 

As  numerovi  suggestions  are  under  consideration  fur  celebrating  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  beneficent  reign,  may  I  venture  to  bring 
before  the  British  people  a  long-felt  need  of  the  horticaltaral  com¬ 
munity  7  Horticultsrists  have  no  common  meeting  place,  no  centre,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Home  of  Horticulture — a  Royal  Home  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  if  Her  Majesty  graciously  appointed  it  so — would  be  an  event 
worthy  of  this  era  in  oar  national  history.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
emphasise  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  fiower  and  other  similar 
shows  held  in  buildings  not  structurally  adapted  for  them,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  more  than  refer  to  the  undesirableness  of  holding  each 
exhibitions  in  places  to  which  any  exception  can  be  taken.  Our 
institute  should  be  above  any  incongruous  connections. 

1  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  Home  of  Horticulture,  which 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  afford  facilities  for  further  promoting  the 
interests  of  other  arts — music,  painting,  &c.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  best  pictures  are  not  always  received  at  the  Academy,  here  they 
would  find  a  welcome  home  ;  on  behalf  of  music  the  ever- flowing  non- 
professional  talent  might  here  find  ample  opportunities  for  development, 
even  for  the  assistance  of  .philanthropic  enterprises.  Such  a  trio  might 
be  advantageously  united  to  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  enjoyment,  and  advancement  of  the  commnnity. 

Having  worked  ont  this  project  somewhat  in  detail  (particulars  of 
which  need  not  here  be  gone  into),  I  beg  to  invite  co-operation  towards 
its  attainment.  The  aim  is  to  bring  together  all  horticultural  interasta 
to  a  metropolitan  ho:ne,  presided  over  by  Life  Governors,  qualified  in 
the  first  instance  by  donation.  Every  gardener  would  be  eligible  for 
election  to  the  position  of  Life  Governor  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  qnalification  fee  being  only  required  from  the  first  Board  of 
Governors,  for  defraying  expenses  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  Society. 
Suitable  premises  being  found  and  famished  in  every  particn'.ar  with 
due  regard  to  the  intention  and  requirements  of  the  establishment, 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  a  continuous  session  of  lectures, 
concerts,  &c. ;  and  an  annual  convention  be  held,  perhaps  in  May,  to 
consider  the  year’s  work.  For  the  convenience  of  visitors,  a  properly 
conducted  buffet,  with  reception  and  reading  rooms,  would  form  part 
of  the  scheme ;  also  a  library  of  books  of  reference  upon  horticulture. 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  the  refining  infiaence  of  beautiful 
flowers,  hence  the  Home  to  house  such  in  our  great  metropolis,  might  do 
a  great  deal  to  counteract  the  degrading  tendencies  of  music  halU,  &c. 
Let  us  hope  that  another  Joseph  Paxton  will  come  forth  and  erect  a 
Crystal  Palace  in  one  of  our  central  London  parks  as  a  Home  of 
Horticulture  for  Great  Britain. — James  L.  Wood,  P.R.H.S.,  Cranbrook, 
OaMeigh  Park,  Whetstone,  N, 


PLUMBAGO  OAPENSI8. 

Thebb  are  several  species  of  Plumbagos  cultivated,  but  none  la  so 
generally  grown  or  so  useful  as  the  greenhouse  species,  P.  capensis. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  very  uncommon  shade  of  blue,  which  gives  the 
plants  when  in  bloom  an  attractive  and  unique  appearance,  especially 
if  the  plants  occupy  a  position  from  which  the  growths  can  depend  in  a 
natural  manner.  P.  capensis  is  a  perennial  of  an  evergreen  character, 
though  the  method  of  culture  adopted  in  greenhouses  usually  partiaUy 
obliterates  this  by  the  system  of  closely  pruning-in  the  long  shoote  ’a 
winter,  by  which  the  youngest  shoots  and  the  green  leaves  are  cut  away, 
leaving  short  spnrs,  famished  with  a  few  buds  but  no  leaves.  The 
wood,  however,  is  ripe,  and  from  the  matured  buds  strong  and  vigorcua 
growths  will  spring  the  following  scasoB, 
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P.  capeneid  is  easily  raided  from  cuttings,  and  the  best  season  to 
propagate  is  spring  Old  plants  usnally  send  out  sturdy  young  side 
shoots  from  various  parts  These  are  excellent  for  propagating  purposes. 
Secure  them  when  2  or  3  inches  long,  taking  them  oS  from  the  stem 
with  a  p  >rtion  of  the  old  wood  ;  in  fact,  slip  them  off  with  a  heel. 
Insert  singly  in  very  small  pots,  2  inch  size  or  72’d  being  suitable.  Fill 
the  pots  with  a  compost  of  fibrous  sandy  peat,  surfacing  with  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  white  sand.  Water  the  cuttings  in  with  tepid  water 
gently  applied,  and  ptnntre  the  pots  at  once  in  a  hotbed  which  has  a 
reguiar  temperature  of  fiO”  to  75°.  The  hotbed  most  suitable  is  one  in  a 
forcing  house  or  stove  which  has  an  average  temperature  of  65°.  The 
best  material  for  retaining  ample  moisture  and  heat  is  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
It  is  sweet,  clean,  and  easily  moistened.  The  cuttings  may  be  geni  -  j 
dewed  over  occasionally  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming  arid,  and 
so  causing  more  rapid  transpiration  from  the  leaves  than  is  desirable 
until  rooting  commences.  When  the  cuttings  have  rooted  an  increased 
amount  of  air  must  gradually  be  given  until  the  young  plants  will  bear 
full  exposure.  Shortly  after  this  take  the  plants  out  of  the  plunging 
material,  according  them  a  position  nearer  the  glass  in  a  cooler 
temperature  and  if  possible  on  a  moist  base. 

The  small  pots  will  soon  fill  with  roots.  Before  the  plants  become 
pot-bound  transfer  to  a  size  larger,  using  a  compost  of  half  peat  and 
loam,  with  silver  sand  intermixed.  Grow  on  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  syringing  daily,  and  affording  water  as  required.  Afford  a 
further  shift  when  necessary,  inserting  a  light  stake  in  the  centre  of 
pot,  tying  the  growths  to  this,  allowing  all  possible  to  be  mad^.  By 
the  time  the  luants  are  well  established  in  5-inch  pots  air  will  be  freely 
admitted  to  the  greenhouse,  which  will  suit  the  wants  of  the  plants 
admirably.  A  sunny  position  should  be  afforded  the  plants  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  whereby  the  wood  will  become  thoroughly  ripened 
towards  the  base.  With  this  the  culture  for  the  first  year  may  be 
considered  complete. 

Whatever  the  decision  as  to  the  future  method  of  growing  the 
plants  they  thould  be  well  pruned  back,  leaving  a  single  stem  w’tb 
several  well-developed  buds  upon  it.  Early  in  soring,  if  the  plants  are 
to  receive  pot  culture,  transfer  to  7-inch  pots.  Use  a  more  substantial 
compost  than  hitherto.  Let  it  consist  of  four  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  peat  and  silver  sand,  intermixing  well,  and  potting  firmly.  The 
growths  may  be  trained  round  stakes,  or  on  a  trellis  fixed  in  the  pots, 
but  this  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  plants  have  been  potted  into 
the  larger  size  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in.  They  need  moderate 
root  room,  and  pots  even  of  13  inches  diameter  are  not  too  large  ;  but  of 
course  good  thrifty  plants  may  be  grown  in  less  sizes,  especially  for  a 
few  seasons  only. 

Where  practicable,  planting  in  a  well  drained,  prepared  border 
under  glass  is  the  best  method  of  culture.  More  so  is  this  the  case  when 
abundant  space  Is  available  for  training  the  growths  upon.  Long  rafters, 
upright  pillars,  and  wires  under  the  roof  or  upon  walls  afford  the  requi¬ 
site  accommodation.  The  pillars  and  rafters  may  be  fairly  well  covered 
a  few  inches  apart  with  strong  shoots,  extending  as  long  as  they  may. 
Such  shoots  may  not  be  secured  from  buds  on  the  stems,  but  if  the 
plants  are  placed  out  in  good  borders  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
roots  whereby  strong  shoots  will  proceed  later  from  dormant  buds  at 
various  points.  These  may  te  utilised  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
good  specimens.  By  cutting  back  worn  out  stems  at  any  time  strong 
ehoots  are  invariably  fouud  at  hand  to  take  their  place,  thus  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  may  be  constantly  renewed. 

The  leading  stems  which  are  necessarily  close  together  on  pillars  and 
rafters  may  be  spread  over  the  whole  space  of  wires  under  a  roof  or  npon 
the  surface  of  a  wall.  A  collection  of  leading  stems  obtained  or  origi¬ 
nated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  side  shoots  springing  from  these  at 
almost  etery  joint  will  extend  in  a  free  manner  and  bear  at  their  points 
racemes  of  pale  blue  flowers  in  August  and  September.  These  shoots 
ought  to  have  no  special  training  unless  in  trellised  pots^  when  they  may 
be  tied  in .  When  hanging  or  spreading  in  wild  confusion  the  effect  is 
much  better  than  training,  to  which  the  Plumbago  does  not  readily 
lend  itself,  except  to  assume  a  stiff  appearance. 

Tying  in  the  current  year’s  shoots  is  less  necessary  because  such 
shoots,  after  flowering,  require  to  be  pruned  back  during  the  operatiou 
early  in  winter,  cutting  to  within  1  inch  of  their  base. 

During  the  period  of  full  growth  and  flowering  abundance  of  water 
is  required  by  the  plants,  especially  in  pots,  when  fully  established  in 
them.  In  autnmn  of  course  less  is  required,  and  in  winter  it  suffices  to 
maintain  the  soil  just  moist  and  the  plants  cool. 

Considerable  assistance  may  be  given  to  pot-bound  plants  in  large 
pots  if  a  top-dressing  of  rich  material  is  given  in  spring  and  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  consisting  of  clear  soot  water,  weak  solntions 
of  liquid  obtained  from  cow,  sheep,  or  ben  manure,  also  cow  manure  or 
horse  droppings.  Solution!  of  animal  manures  are  always  beneficial, 
but  ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  turgid  or  strong  state. 

An  admirable  method  of  feeding  is  the  employment  of  compound 
artificial  manures,  but  it  is  not  advisable  that  either  natural  or  artificial 
food  should  be  exclusively  employed.  Alternate  sapplies  of  both  com¬ 
mand,  perhaps,  the  beat  results,  affording  such  about  twice  a  week  during 
the  most  active  period  of  growth. 

The  best  period  to  plant  ont  in  borders  under  glass  is  February  or 
March,  just  when  growth  is  about  to  commence.  If  a  plant  has  a  long 
way  to  grow  before  reaching  the  space  on  which  it  has  to  be  trained, 
the  main  stem  may  be  left  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
4Wry. — E.  D.  S. 


AMORPHOPHALLUS  VARIABILIS. 

The  Colocasias  and  Alocasias  are  well-known  occupants  of  our  con¬ 
servatories,  and  much  prized  on  account  of  their  handsome  and  exuberant 
foliage.  Other  genera  of  the  Aroid  family,  such  as  the  Arum  Lily 
(Richardia  aethiopica),  and  our  own  native  “Cuckoo-pint,”  are  more 
familiar  to  those  whose  ambition  in  horticulture  does  not  aspire  to  the 
cultivation  of  exotics  in  hothouses,  in  naming  these,  the  list  of  Aroids 
which  can  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  or  in  England  during  the  warmer 
season  of  the  year  is  almost  exhausted,  but  their  inflorescence  is  so 
typical  of  the  whole  order,  and  so  frequently  to  be  seen,  that  even  the 
unpractised  eye  has  not  much  difficulty  in  recognising  other  often 
portentous-looking  members  of  the  family,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
introduced  by  specialists  in  horticulture  from  tropical  regions.  The 
purely  white  spathe  which  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Arum 


FIG.  85.— A  FRUIT  STORE.  {See  page  biQ). 

Lily  is.  however,  absent  from  most  of  the  exotic  genera  of  this  family, 
the  spathe  in  these  having  deeper-coloured  markings  of  purple  or  brown, 
and  the  central  spadix  or  spike,  which  is  bright  yellow  in  the  Arum  Lily, 
assuming  duller  shades  of  colour,  and  often  monstrous  and  even  sinister 
aspects.  In  the  Amorphophallus  the  most  visible  of  its  characteristics  is 
the.  tendency  in  the  spadix  to  become  fnngus-like  at  the  upper  extremity. 
The  other  characteristics  He  concealed  from  the  eye  in  the  roots,  and  the 
inflorescence  below  this  inflated  cap.  Of  this  carious  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Amorphophallus  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example 
than  that  of  the  Amorphophallus  variabilis,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Nov.  10th  inet.,  and  of  which  we  represent  in  the  illnstration  (fig.  86, 
page  193).  The  first  impression  is  that  of  a  sort  of  puff-ball  excrescence 
emerging  from  a  brown  sheath. 

The  species  variaiilit  of  the  Amorphophallus  genus  is  a  great  rarity 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  enumerated  among  other  species  by  Blume, 
the  founder  of  the  genus,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  have 
encountered  it  in  its  native  habitat  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  it  has 
scarcely  been  seen  by  English  people.  The  present  specimen  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Port  Darwin,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  which  lies  well  within  the  tropical  zone.  For  the 
ordinary  horticultnrist  it  can,  therefore,  be  only  an  object  of  passing 
cariosity,  but  to  the  botanist  and  the  specialist  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
subject  of  much  interest,  and  its  introduction  may  well  be  noted  us 
another  achievement  among  the  many  of  the  firm  which  exhibited  it. 


Winter  Moths.— These  creatures  are  now  very  busy  depositing 
their  eggs.  I  find  from  many  years’  '>bseivatioa  that  the  bulk  of 
the  eggs  are  laid  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November.  1  saw 
the  first  male  on  the  wing  on  October  1st,— O'.  Hiam. 
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Weathee  in  London.  —  From  last  Wednesday  until  Saturday 
the  atmosphere  was  dry,  frosty,  and  seasonable.  On  the  latter  day 
however,  there  was  a  change,  bringing  rain,  until  Sunday  night,  since 
when,  though  dry,  it  has  been  dull  and  warm. 

-  Royal  Hokticdltdral  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

nnetinc  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
>'ovemb’ir  21'-b.  m  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  1  to  4  P  ii.  j4t  3  o’clock  a  Floral  Demonstration  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  M.A. 

-  Horticultural  Club,  —  The  usual  monthly  dinner  and 

conversazione  took  p^ace  on  Tuesday  last  week.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
Chrysanthemum  shows  going  on,  in  which  so  many  of  the  members  were 
interested,  the  meeting  was  comparatively  a  small  one,  which  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Pearson  of  Chilwell,  Nottingham,  on  New  Chrysanthemums 
(see  page  488).  A  discussion  took  place  afterwards,  in  which  most  of 
the  members  joined,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Pearson  for  his  excellent  paper. 

-  To  Mature  Unripe  Tomatoes  — According  to  M.  Chemin  in 

the  “Annals  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  Haute- 
Marne,”  the  following  simple  expedient  suffices  to  ripen  off  a  crop  of 
Tomatoes.  If  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable  for  ripening  of  the 
fruit  the  plants  should  be  pulled  up  when  most  of  the  fruits  have 
reached  full  size,  and  laid  horizontally  on  a  layer  of  clean  straw  in  a 
sunny  place,  and  without  any  further  trouble  the  fruits  become  com¬ 
pletely  ripe,  and  retain  their  peculiar  fine  davour.  In  this  country  we 
do  much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  with  the  difference  that  the  plants  are 
put  under  some  kind  of  glass  protection. 

-  Tunbridge  Wells. — This  show,  held  on  November  11th  and 

12th,  was  beyond  the  average  as  regards  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  but  plants, 
if  we  except  Mr.  J.  Smooker’s  grand  set  of  eight,  were  not  quite  so  good. 
The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  J.  Smooker,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  Broadwater  Down,  and  the  best  miscellaneous  group,  a 
good  arrangement,  from  Mr.  J,  Howes,  gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq., 
Broadwater  Down,  who  was  also  well  in  front  in  a  strong  class  for  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  upon  a  table  of  other  subjects.  For  twenty- 
four  cut  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Howes  led  with  grand  flowers, 
thoroughly  well  finished.  Mr.  Howes  also  led  for  twelve  incurved  and 
for  six  incurved  ;  while  Mr.  J,  Snow,  The  Gardens,  Wadhurst  Park,  won 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  in  grand  form,  and  for  twelve  ditto,  Mr.  J. 
Howes  following.  Mr.  J.  Moss,  Hatfield,  won  for  six  Japanese,  distinct, 
and  for  six  of  any  one  variety,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Snow  in  each  case. 


-  Gardening  lAPPOiNTM  ENTS — Mr.  William  •  Lintott,  for  the 

last  twelve  years  head  gardener  to  A.  J.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Milland 
Place,  Liphook,  Hants,  has  betn  appointed  ho^ad  gardener  to  Walpole 
Green  well,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterham  Valley.  Mr.  H.  Mitchell  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  H.  B.  Cory,  Esq.,  Druidstone,  near 
Cardiff, 

- Seeds  for  India.— We  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

India  has  shipped  soma  thousands  of  sacks  of  vegetable  seeds  snitable 
for  growing  in  the  districts  of  Northern  India  that  are  threatened  with 
scarcity.  The  selection,  packing,  and  shipping  were  accomplished  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  the  Queen’s  seedsmen,  London,  in  the  short 
space  of  nine  days. 

-  Clerodbndeon  fallax. — As  a  showy  autumn  flowariog 

stove  plant  this  has  few  rivals.  It  belongs  to  the  shrubby  species  of 
Clerodendron,  and  is  a  native  of  Java.  The  huge  clusters  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  being  thrown  well  up  above  the  dark  green  handsome 
foliage,  produce  an  effect  obtainable  by  few  other  plants.  This  Clero¬ 
dendron  should  be  grown  largely  for  grouping  and  general  decorative 
purposes.  Never  have  I  seen  it  utilised  with  such  good  effect  as  at  the 
recent  Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show,  held  on  October  27th.  Lord 
Clarendon’s  large  group,  containing  about  thirty  well  grown  plants  of 
C.  fallax,  which  were  most  effectively  arranged,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  cultivator. — H.  T.  M. 

-  “  Awful,’’  Applied  to  Hoeticulturf.. — We  have  lately 

enjoyed  some  “  awfully  ”  interesting  notes  from  “  The  Scribe.”  It  sets 
one  thinking  of  what  one  hears  of  the  various  ways  this  word  is  used. 
Awfully  pretty,  awfully  nice,  awfully  grand  are  not  unfrequently  heard 
at  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  flowers  or  fruits  at  a  show.  But  the  most 
“  awful  ”  calamity  I  experienced  in  the  horticnltural  line  this  season 
were  the  gales  in  September,  before  the  bulk  of  the  Apples  and  Pears 
were  fit  to  gather,  and  one’s  hopes  and  labour  for  the  season  were 
helplessly  set  at  defiance.  It  opens  the  question  of  how  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  in  preserving  the  fruits  by  evaporation  and  other  ways. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  matter  discussed  by  those  able  to  give  the  best 
information.  I  took  great  interest — m  fact,  it  was  the  leading  exhibit 
to  me — in  the  samples  of  dried  fruits  at  the  late  exhibition  in 
Birmingham. — J.  Hiam. 

-  Flowers  in  Bedrooms.— Occisionally  one  hears  of  a  person 

having  narrowly  escaped  death  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  odour 
given  off  by  flowers  standing  in  the  bedroom.  Not  infrequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  faintness  produced  is  due  to  the  decay  of  the  flower  stems  and 
the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  they  were  placed  was  not  changed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  length  upon  cases  like  these.  They  tell 
their  own  story,  and  point  their  own  moral.  The  rule  should  be  that, 
where  flowers  are  kept  in  bedrooms,  they  should  be  changed  frequently, 
and  those  which  yield  a  heavy  odour  should  not  be  retained  after  the 
day  is  over.  In  sitting-rooms  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  but  even 
in  them  flowers  should  not  be  kept  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  the 
vases  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  well  washed  out  with  hot 
water  once  or  twice  a  week. — (“  Hospital.”) 


- The  Flora  of  British  Central  Africa. — This  continues 

to  be  investigated  by  scientists.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Whyte,  the  naturalist 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Commissiomr  in  the  British  Central  Africa 
Protectorate,  had  an  eighteen  days’  sojourn  on  the  highest  range  of  the 
Deep  Bay-Karouga  mountains,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Lake 
Nyassa.  The  flora  of  this  range  proved  most  interesting,  resembling 
that  of  Mlanje,  yet  differing  from  it  in  many  respects.  According  to  a 
contemporary,  Mr.  Whyte  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  a  Conifer  ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  the  range  is  richer  in  Heaths  than  Mlanje  is.  The  three 
principal  peaks  of  the  range,  to  the  tops  of  which  he  went,  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  from  7000  to  8000  feet  above  sea  level.  He  thoroughly 
explored  this  end  of  the  range,  and  could  see  close  at  hand  the  mountains 
explored  at  the  Mount  Walter  end  of  the  range.  In  an  African  con¬ 
temporary  Mr.  Whyte  states  :  “  I  cannot  quote  figures  exactly  till  I  go 
through  my  collections  ;  but  of  plants  I  have  over  6000  dried  specimens  ; 
of  skins  of  birds,  330  ;  of  mammals,  200  ;  of  reptiles,  Ac.,  in  spirits, 
120;  of  crustaoeis,  Ac,,  250;  land  shells,  6000;  insects,  3000;  and  a 
collection  of  geological  specimens.  Ox  the  climate  Mr.  Whyte  does  not 
consider  this  range  of  mountains  will  turn  out  so  healthy  as  Zomba  or 
Mlanje.  There  is  a  want  of  the  soft,  balmy,  bracing  breezes  prevailing 
at  Mlanje.  The  ordinary  wind  is  a  cutting  sonth-easter  from  the  lake, 
which  we  f  3und  chilly,  and  anything  bat  bracing.  Of  course  there  are 
sheltered  valleys,  which  are  pleasant  enough,  except  when  the  wind  is 
driving  over  the  mountain  tops. 


-  Brazil  Wood. — A  new  dye  wood,  probably  of  considerable 

value,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  This  is  produced  by 
Csesalpiuia  bicolor,  a  small  leguminous  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high.  It  has 
several  stems  thrown  up  from  the  base,  none  of  which  is  over  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  branches  are  scantily  armed  with  tborns,  the  leaves 
are  bipinnate  with  eight  to  twelve  alternate  ovate-emarginate  leaflets  ; 
flowers  red-purple,  with  a  ^at,  broad  pod,  2  inches  long  and  about  an 
inch  wide,  containing  five ‘seeds.  Specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  are 
from  Chachapoyas,  in  Peru,  collected  by  Lobb  ;  from  Yitor,  collected  by 
Maclean ;  and  from  Patia  Valley,  1000  to  1500  feet,  and  Magdalena 
Valley,  near  Garzon,  in  Columbia,  collected  by  Mr.  R.  B.  White.  The 
first  specimens  from  the  latter  were  received  in  1869.  They  were  then , 
recognised  as  probably  new  ;  but  it  was  only  in  September,  1895,  that 
adequate  material  was  received  for  the  description,  published  in  a 
recent  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  Mr.  White  stated  that  the  dye  from  this  wood 
was  ascertained  by  the  late  Daniel  Hanbury  to  be  superior  to  that 
yielded  by  the  best  Pernambuco  Brazil  wood.  Peach  wood,  Brazil  wood, 
and  Lima  wood  are  usually  attributed  to  C^salpinia  eehinata.'  The 
sources  of  these  woods  are,  however,  not  satisfactorily  known.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  in  Oaesalpinia  bicolor  we  have  a  source  of  one 
of  the  above  woods  not  yet  recognised.  Mr.  White  has  been  asked  to 
forward  specimens  of  the  wood  for  tbe  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  at 
Kew,  and  on  the  arrival  of  these  their  value  for  dye  purposes  will  be 
tested. 
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-  Qaedenbbs’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  Com- 

-mittee  of  this  Inatitution,  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst,, 
decided  to  place  twenty  candidates,  from  the  list  of  applicants,  on 
'the  funds  at  the  next  election,  on  January  14th,  1897.  Ten  of  these 
■candidates  will  be  recommended  for  election  withost  votes,  they  having 
implied  with  the  terms  of  Rule  III,,  5,  and  other  rules  in  connection 
therewith.  The  remaining  ten  will  be  elected  by  the  votes  of.  sub- 
-scribers  in  the  usual  way.  In  thus  increasing  their  liabilities  by 
adding  to  the  pension  list  the  largest  number  of  candidates  ever 
admitted  at  any  one  election  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  the 
Committee  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  next  year  will  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Qseen’s  reign,  and  as  Her 
Majesty  has  been  for  forty-five  years  the  gracious  patroness  of  the 
Charity  they  intend*  to  appeal  to  all  gardeners  and  other  friends  of 
the  Institution  to  assist  them  in  making  some  special  effort  on  its 
behalf  during  the  coming  year,  to  pommemorate  an  event  which  will  be 
unique  in  the  annals  of  this  country. 

-  Apple  Ecklinvicle  Seedling. — On  page  465  “  E.  M,”  makes 

■some  interesting  remarks  on  this  variety.  Ic  is  a  favourite  in  this  locality 
for  early  culinary  purposes,  and  the  best  crop  of  Apples  I  saw  on  a  single 
'tree  this  season  grew  in  some  allotments  that  years  ago  was  not  worth 
cultivation,  which  is  now  let  at  £3  pet  acre,  thus  showing  what  can  be 
done  by  skill.  I  noticed  a  good  dish  of  Ecklinville  in  a  collection  at  the 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  last  week,  thus  showing 
it  is  not  a  very  bad  keeper.  There  is  one  point  not  mentioned  by 
E.  M.,”  that  I  find — as  with  some  other  soft-fleshed  varieties,  Warner’s 
King,  for  instance — they  cannot  bear  very  hot  sunshine,  and  are  subject 
to  brown  spots  under  the  skin,  which  eventually  develop  into  rottenness 
through  the  flesh  without  much  show  from  without. — J.  Hiam,  Atf  ioood 
Baiih, 

-  The  Tulip  Tree. — The  Tulip  Tree  seems  to  have  too  grand  a 

blossom  for  a  northern  tree.  It  would  better  fit  the  southern  forests, 
setting  off  its  Magnolia  cousins  with  its  own  handsome  shining  leaves 
and  the  royal  orange  and  yellow  of  its  splendid  flower  cup.  I  once  saw 
a  great  mound  of  its  winged  seeds  gathered  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  near  a 
squirrel  hole.  They  had  not  been  nibbled  at,  but  as  it  was  early  in  the 
season  they  were  probably  intended  for  use  later,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of 
Chestnuts  or  acorns  or  Beechnuts,  I  have  sometimes,  says  a  writer  in 
•*'  Meehans’  Monthly,”  stood  under  the  trees,  whose  lowest  limbs  are 
geiicrally  50  feet  above  me,  and  wondered  how  I  should  get  my  subject 
bstween  my  thumb  and  finger  ;  the  grove  is  a  long  way  from  ladders 
and  line-men,  and  it  would  be  too  long  to  wait  until  a  tempest  should 
come  to  blow  off  a  branch,  as  the  devotees  of  India  wait  under  the  tree 
for  the  sacred  leaf  which  never  falls. 


CnRYSANTHEMUJf  SHOWS. 


As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  received  numerous 
intimations  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  season.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  found  for  mentioning 
those  which  have  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  following  list.  We  append 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  respective  Secretaries. 

.JTov.  18th  and  19th.  —  Bristol.  —  Edwin  G-.  Cooper,  Mervyn  Road, 
Bishopston,  Bristol. 

18th  and  19th. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun., 
Cross  House  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

„  18th,  19th  and  20th. — York. — J.  Lazenby,  13,  Feasegate,  York, 

„  19th  and  20th. — Leamington,  Warwick  and  District.— The 
Secretary,  76,  Parade,  Leamington  Spa, 

„  20th  and  -  21st. — Aiderley-  Edge  and  Wilmslow.— G.  Lead- 
better,  Jun.,  Fern  Bank,  Trafford  Road,  Aiderley  Edge. 

20th  and  2l8t. — Bolton. — James  Hicks,  Markland  Hill  Lane, 
Heaton,  Bolton. 

24th  and  25th.— Leeds  Paxton  Society. — James  Campbell,  The 
Gardens,  Methley  Park,  Leeds. 


Sport  from  Madame  Carnot. 

We  are  informed  that  a  beautiful  canary  yellow  sport  has  been  fixed 
from  the  above-named  favourite  white  Chrysanthemum,  and  that  blooms 
may  shortly  be  exhibited  from  the  Earlswood  collection. 

Pride  op  Madford  and  Beauty  op  Teignmouth. 

Re  query  in  last  week’s  Journal  of  Ilorticulture.  re  Pride  of  Madford 
and  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  they  are  the  same.  Pride  of  Madford  was 
sent  to  England  in  1893,  but  was  named  and  distributed  fu  Australia  in 
1892. — W.  Wells. 

[The  variety  appears  to  have  been  certificated  under  both  names 
by  “  experts.”! 

Pride  op  Madpoud. 

Referring  to  the  Editorial  inquiry  at  the  foot  of  my  notice  of  Mr. 
Wells’  Chrysanthemums,  I  can  only  say  la  reply  that  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  judge  last  season  there  was  no  difference  between  Pride  of  Mad¬ 
ford  and  Beauty  of  Teignmouth.  I  saw  blooms  bearing  both  names  at 
the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  the  N.C.S.,  and  at  two  of  our  trade 
growers,  but  on  neither  occasion  could  I  discern  any  difference.  If 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  I  have  only  seen  one  of  them,  and  that 
is  the  one  certificated  under  the  name  of  Pride  of  Madford.  It  was  a 
name  known  to  me  for  some  little  time  previous  to  seeing  it  as  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  variety.  This  season  I  have  not,  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
specially  noticed  any  flower  called  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  although 
many  blooms  of  Pride  of  Madford  have  conde  before  me. — Expert, 

Mdlle.  Thebese  Rby. 

Regarding  Mdlle.  Thdre^e  Rey  (page  418),  I  have  eighteen  plants 
allowed  to  grow  naturally.  The  cuttings  were  inserted  Ich  December, 
and  the  buds  taken  the  last  week  in  July  upon  the  first  run  from  the 
May  bud.  The  blooms  now  average  5  to  6i  inches  deep,  8  to  10  inches 
acruss.  The  buds  of  one  plant,  taken  about  July  15th,  blooms  are  now  just 
over.  All  the  plants  are  growing  in  10-inch  pots  (outside  measurement)  ; 
average  height  of  plants  5  feet,  and  carry  three  blooms  each. — F,  W.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  Duchess  of  Fife. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  this  markedly  incurved 
Y&riety  should  be  by  the  N.C.S.  Fiona!  Committee  classed  as  a  Japanese, 
as  I  hear  has  so  been  decided,  whilst  at  Kingston,  and  probably  else¬ 
where  by  good  judges  it  is  admitted  and  passed  as  an  ordinary  incurved. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  N.C.S.  Floral  Committee  classed  it  as  a  Jap  after 
an  equal  division  of  members  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  then 
must  the  decision  be  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be 
reviewed.  Fine  blooms  exhibited  at  Kingston  showed  it  to  be  literally  a 
C,  H.  Curtis  in  every  sense  except  colour.  In  that  sense,  and  in  form 
and  character  of  petal,  it  is  a  glorified  Jeanne  d’Arc.  The  petals  have 
some  hairs,  but  not  prominent,  indeed  is  in  that  respect  again  the  counter¬ 
part  of  0.  H.  Curtis.  Its  petals  are  more  of  a  Princess  type  by  far 
than  are  those  broad-petalled  and  somewhat  coarse  varieties,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Globe  d’Or,  M,  A.  Bahuant,  Bobt.  Canneli,  and  some  others. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  the  dictum  of  the  N.C.S.  Floral  Committee 
will  not  bo  generally  accepted  that  it  is  hoped  in  classifying  the  variety 
full  consideration  will  be  given  to  its  greater  resemblance  to  incurved 
form  than  to  Japanese.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  inclusion  of 
varieties  such  as  have  been  so  classed  during  the  past  few  years  have 
done  much  to  help  give  the  incurved  renewed  popularity.  With  such 
huge  Japanese  it  was  inevitable  that  the  incnrved  as  they  were 
should  look  disproportionate.  Now,  what  with  C.  H,  Curtis,  Major 
Bonaffon,  R.  0.  Kingston,  Robert  Petfield,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  others 
size  is  being  provided  that  is  by  growers  greatly  welcomed. — A.  D. 

New  CHRY.SANTHBMUMS, 

[  suppose  we  could  not  get  through  an  autumn  without  the  inevit¬ 
able  paper  on  Chrysanthemums,  and  every  side  of  this  subject  being 
now  threadbare  with  the  one  exception  of  the  new  varieties,  1  have  been 
asked  to  make  these  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  There  is  certainly  no 
lack  of  matter  here,  the  difficulty  being  to  know  where  to  begin  and  to 
leave  off.  I  should  have  taken  the  varieties  of  the  year  only,  but  this 
method  is  open  to  one  objection — viz.,  that  many  kinds  received  from 
abroad  are,  owing  to  damage  in  transit,  never  seen  in  good  form  until 
the  second  year  after  arrival,  and  practically,  to  the  general  public, 

.  belong  to  that  season  rather  than  the  one  in  which  they  actually 
arrived.  Ou  this  account  I  propose  to  take  the  novelties  of  1895  and 
1896  together. 

Taking  the  incurved  section  first,  not  because  they  now  occupy  that 
position,  but  from  old  habit  and  the  fact  that,  being  few,  they  are  soon 
disposed  of,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  1  think  our  judges  are  getting 
a  little  lax  in  their  requirements  as  to  form,  perhaps  because  novelties 
in  this  class  are  scarce,  and  therefore  they  do  not  wish  to  reject  anything 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  call  itself  an  incurved.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  several  which  have  been  admitted  lately  have  a  good  deal 
of  Japanese  blood  in  them,  and  require  not  a  little  manipulation  to  fit 
them  for  the  boards. 

Of  the  new  incurved  Charles  H.  Curtis  has  undoubtedly  taken  the 
first  place,  being  a  grand  flower  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  also  an  easy 
variety  to  grow,  which  last  may  be  gathered  from  the  speed  with  which 
it  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  variety  all  over  the  coantry.  1 
should  give  the  next  place  to  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  sent  out  the  same 
year  (1895),  a  pale  rosy  pink  of  first  size  and  perfect  form.  It  also  is  a 
good  doer,  coming  in  at  the  fight  time  without  stopping  or  other  aid 
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Another  very  ?ood  pink  of  the  same  season  is  Mrs.  James  Murray  (see 
Jmrnal  of  Horttoultvre,  paee  439)  not  quite  so  lara;o,  but  worth 
nading  to  a  select  collection.  George  Haigh,  a  dull  bronzy  flower,  sent 
out  this  year,  is  a  sport  from  R.  Petfield,  and  is  worth  having,  but,  like 
the  parent,  needs  special  culture.  It  should  be  either  stopped  in  May 
or  else  rooted  late  and  grown  quickly.  Two  other  new  bronzes  are 
Bonnie  Cundee  (1S9C)  and  D.  B.  Crane  (1893)  ;  the  latter  is  a  neat 
pretty  flower,  bnt  only  large  enough  for  the  front  row  ;  the  former 
I  had  great  hopes  of,  bnt  it  is  coming  cross-eyed  with  me  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  queer  season  we  have  had  may  have  induced  this.  I  hope  that 
it  may  come  all  right  another  year,  as  it  is  a  true  incurved  and  pretty 
colour.  It  should  be  stopped  in  March  to  pet  it  in  time  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  season.  L’Ams^thiste.  one  of  Calvat’s  1895  set,  was  shown  as  an 
incurved  last  jear,  and  will  be  valuable  from  its  purple  colour,  but  it  is 
too  late  with  me  to  say  anything  of  it  yet,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the  case 
with  others,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  shown  this  year.  I  should  advise 
stopoing  it  in  April  next  year  and  taking  the  first  bud  after. 

■  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  red  or  crimson 
novelties  of  the  past  two  years,  as  we  want  the  colour  sadly,.  Owen’s 
Crimson  has  not  given  me  a  flower  fit  to  exhibit.  Jno.  Fulford  is  better, 
but  shows  a  large  eye,  which  must  be  taken  out  early  to  get  a  full 
flower.  Of  whites  we  have  not  had  much  since  J.  Agate  in  1^94,  the 
only  one  I  have  noted  being  Mrs  F.  Hepper,  sent  out  this  spring  ;  a 
well-built  flower,  of  medium  size  but  rough.  Before  leaving  the 
incurved  section  I  may  mention  Major  Bonaffon  (sent  out  in  1894)  in 
order  to  give  a  cultural  hint,  as  it  comes  a  pure  Jap  if  taken  in  early 
bud.  It  should  be  stopped  March  Ist,  and  not  given  too  large  a  pot. 

Coming  now  to  the  Japs,  and  again  taking  the  yellows  first,  I  think  this 
has  been  a  red  letter  year  for  the  colour.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
in  Modesto  and  Australian  Gold  (see  page  447),  two  of  the  grandest  nove’ties 
seen  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  beine  so  opposite  in  shade,  there  will  be  no 
rivalry, between  them.  Modesto  is  the  richest  colour  ever  seen,  and  simply 
extinguishes  any  other  yellow  placed  by  it  for  comparison.  The  two  are 
faultless  as  to  size  and  form,  and  are  also  fortunately  good  doers,  those 
•vho  saw  the  fine  flowers  of  Australian  Gold  shown  recently  at  the  R.H.S. 
on  small  late  rooted  p'ants  in  4S'8,  will  concur  as  regards  that  variety, 
and  I  believe  Modesto  will  prove  equally  free. 

Of  the  other  new  yellows  Oct  ana,  a  grand  incurved  flower,  is  worth 
making  a  note  of,  while  Pallanza  is  now  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely 
need  mentioning.  1  am  rather  doubtful,  now  that  we  have  tried  it  a 
second  season,  whether  it  will  oust  Sunflower  from  the  show  board,  but 
it  is  a  lovely  bloom  for  all  other  purposes.  Edith  Tabor  and  Phoebus 
are  both  splendid  flowers  with  long  falling  florets,  and  not  difBcult  to 
manage,  requiring  no  stopping  or  special  treatment.  The  former  is  a 
little  too  tall  for  decorative  purposes,  but  this  does  not  count  for  much 
with  exhibiting  enthusiasts.  Though  yellows  are  so  many,  John  Seward 
must  not  be  left  out,  as  it  is  a  grand  flower  and  of  diflierent  form  to  most 
of  those  already  mentioned,  the  florets  being  long  and  strap  shaped.  It 
is  a  pure  clear  yellow  except  on  late  buds,  when  it  assumes  a  bronzy 
tint.  Bads  should  be  taken  fairly  early,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  open. 
Still  another  grand  yellow  is  Sunstone,  deep  orange  at  the  centre, 
shading  to  primrose  at  the  oatside.  This  was  sent  out  in  the  spring, 
but  is  very  little  known,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  beard  of  next 
season.  Two  promising  yellows  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1890  have 
disappointed  most  buyers  —  viz,,  W.  Slogrove  and  Lsgo  Maggiore. 
Of  the  first  I  have  not  seen  a  good  flower,  and  the  second  is  too  small 
for  anything  except  decoration. 

Coming  to  whites  the  swarm  is  almost  as  great  as  the  yellows.  One 
of  the  best  is  Lady  Byron,  a  charming  flower  of  most  gracefal  form 
though  large.  Grown  naturally  it  is  a  little  too  early  and  requires 
stopping  in  March,  taking  the  first  bud  after.  It  is  rather  tender  rcoted, 
and  should  not  have  too  large  a  pot.  Mrs.  Richard  Jones  is  another 
lovely  white  with  long  drooping  florets  curling  upwards  at  the  tip.  It 
is  an  easy  one  to  grow,  reqniring  no  stopping  or  special  treatment. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Blick  is  another  good  white,  doing  best  I  find  on  late-rooted 
plants,  and  there  are  in  addition  three  fine  whites  in  Calvat’s  set  for 
this  year  all  worth  having — viz.,  Baronne  Ad.  de  Rothschild.  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  and  Madame  Gustave  Henry.  I  bad  almost  overlooked  two, 
which  should  however  be  mentioned — viA,  Emily  Silsbury,  for  early 
work  the  best  October  variety  to  date,  and  Miss  Elsie  Teicbmanr,  a 
pretty  flower  on  a  very  dwarf  sturdy  plant,  hut  not,  I  think,  quite  full 
enough  for  the  board, 

Of  tinted  whites  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  takes  the  palm,  being,  in  fact, 
worthy  to  rank  with  Modesto  as  the  two  finest  novelties  of  the  season. 
The  reason  it  was  not  staged  so  freely  as  was  expected  on  Tuesday, 
November  10th,  is  that  it  requires  special  treatment,  which  of  course  the 
growers  were  not  aware  of  the  first  season,  and  most  of  them  will  only 
get  it  fully  general  when  the  shows  are  over.  It  is  naturally  very  late, 
and  should  be  rooted  as  early  as  possible,  pinching  the  point  out  at  the 
end  of  January.  N.B.— -This  is  the  raiser’s  advice,  but  my  grower  says 
he  would  prefer  the  Ist  of  March,  and  take  the  first  bud  after.  This 
ought  to  be  widely  known,  as  it  is  such  a  splendid  flower  as  to  be  worthy 
any  pains  to  get  it.  Pride  of  Exmouth  (see  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
page  469)  is  a  white  with  pink  markings,  very  distinct  and  good,  as  is 
also  William  Fyfe,  a  variety  approaching  the  old  “  Belle  Paule  ”  in 
colouring.  Of  the  real  pinks,  the  finest  as  an  exhibition  flower  is 
Australie,  one  of  the  first  fruits  (with  Oceana)  from  the  Antipodes, 
where  the  Mnm  ereze  has  taken  largely  ;  it  is  a  purple  pink,  with  silvery 
reverse,  immense  in  size,  but  not  so  coarse  as  some  of  the  same  race— • 
e  g.,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne. 

There  are  two  or  three  of  the  striped  yellow  and  bronze  Japs  worth 
mentioning,  the  best  perhaps  being  Mrs.  Jno.  Shrimpton,  an  immense 


deep  yellow  bloom  with  reddish  stripinga,  should  be  stopped  the  middle 
of  May,  Arona  is  also  a  fine  flower,  much  in  the  colour  and  bnild  of 
Colonel  Smith,  but  having  more  substance,  and  consequently  a  much 
better  laster,  the  Colonel  being  notoriously  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechd,  a  curious  mixture  of  salmon,  bronze,  an^ 
yellow,  is  now  in  its  second  season  and  thoroughly  established.  There  {» 
no  difficulty  in  timing  it,  as  it  makes  buds  so  freely  that  if  one  be 
removed  another  may  be  confidently  expected  within  ten  days.  Olive 
Oclee,  a  bronzy  incurving  flower  which  was  expected  to  be  very  fine 
this  year,  is  a  failure  vvith  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  good  elsewhere. 
I  bad  forgotten  Mrs.  HCimann  Klose,  a  grand  flower  and  distinct  colour, 
orange  overlaid  with  chestnut  red ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  year's 
novelties.  I  will  conclude  my  list  of  Japs  with  one  which  stands  quite 
by  itself  in  colour — viz.,  Mrs.  Briscoe  Ironside,  a  lovely  flesh  pink,  the 
best,  1  consider,  of  Mr.  Ironside’s  introductions.  It  is  a  good  doer,  and 
requires  no  stopping.  I  have  some  charming  flowers  on  plants,  the 
cuttings  of  which  were  not  inserted  until  March  20th. 

I  am  afraid  my  paper  is  already  very  tedious,  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
deal  with  a  subject  like  this  without  being  cataloguey,  so  I  shall  not 
attempt  the  remaining  sections  except  to  give  an  opinion  that  those 
who  wish  for  an  antidote  to  big  blooms  should  take  up  the  singles  a 
little ;  they  are  most  charming  subjects  for  table  decoration,  and  there 
are  several  very  pretty  novelties  this  season,  among  them  notably  Annie 
Tweed,  a  deep  narrow  crimson,  Ewan  Carveran  and  Mrs.  Stubbs,  white 
(one  Jap  and  the  oiler  a  round  regular  flower).  The  list  of  fine  things’ 
1  have  given  is  a  triumph  to  the  raisers  who  are  at  work  on  the  autumn 
queen,  and  1  do  not  think  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  improvement,  or 
indeed  approached  it.  Already  several  grand  seedlings  have  been  shown, 
which  will  be  heard  of  later,  hut  as  less  than  half  the  season  haseLpi-ed 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  anything  of  future  prospects. — {_Read  iy 
Mr.  0,  E.  Peaeson,  ChilvoelJ,  at  a  mee'ing  of  the  Horticultural  Club  >  rt 
the  10th  ind. 

Hakton  Hall,  Durham. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  by  Mr.  R.  Robson.  Harton  Hall  is  near  to  South  Shields,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  tbe  owner,  J.  M.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  beautiful 
conservatory  will  be  thrown  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  has 
been  done  annually,  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Vines  ILL,  Perth. 

Calling  a  few  days  ago  at  Messrs.  Harley’s  floral  establishment 
at  Vinehill  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  fine  collection  of 
Chysanthemums  grown  there.  Of  course  in  such  establishments  as  the 
one  under  notice  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  grown  for  supply¬ 
ing  cut  blooms.  Tbe  plants,  numbering  over  jOOO,  are  arranged  in 
several  houses,  and  presented  a  very  imposing  apppearance,  healthy  well- 
grown  hushes  bristling  with  flower  buds  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  prom’sing  an  abundant  and  continuous  supply  of  cut  bloom  up 
till  and  after  Christmas.  Amongst  the  sorts  grown  for  this  purpese 
Viviand  Morel,  Elaine,  Lady  Selborne,  Yellow  Selborne,  Elsie,  Source 
d’Or,  and  Soeur  Melaine  were  very  much  in  evidence. 

One  house,  however,  was  filled  entirely  with  plants  grown  for  large 
blooms,  ,and  these  in  the  meantime  formed  tbe  centre  cf  attraction. 
Many  could  be  noted,  each  sort  displaying  its  own  peculiar  characteristic, 
and  all  combining  to  make  a  beautiful  and  interesting  display. 

We  cannot  close  these  rambling  notes  without  complimenting  Mr. 
Bush,  Messrs,  Harley’s  able  and  energetic  manager,  on  the  exceedingly 
successful  issue  of  his  year’s  labours,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  his  old  friends  in  tbe  Hull  district  to  leartJ  of  his  succese 
in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  autumn  queen  in  the  fair  city  of  Perth. — 
Clematis. 

Altrincham. 

Amongst  the  many  numerous  departments  at  Messrs.  Clibran’s,  Old¬ 
field  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  which  merit  attention  at  the  present  time 
that  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums  is  the  most  important.  The  grand 
show  house,  some  200  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width,  is  now  a 
gorgeous  mass  of  colour  delightful  to  behold.  Banked  on  each  side 
with  a  central  path  the  plants  can  be  inspected  with  perfect  freedom, 
those  grown  for  large  blooms  numbering  2000,  whilst  some  1500  are 
grown  principally  in  bush  form. 

Tbe  plants,  too,  are  so  well  grown  by  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  and  the 
information  tendered  by  him  is  of  such  great  value,  that  the  visit  is- 
always  made  doubly  interesting.  The  numerous  successes  attending 
this  firm  are  so  well  known  that  1  need  not  enter  into  detail,  bnt  I 
feel  bound  to  say  that  the  present  show,  as  regards  the  Japanese  sec¬ 
tion,  is  much  ahead  of  former  years. 

Several  of  Calvat’e  varieties  were  splendid.  Madame  Gustave  Henri, 
a  splendid  white  ;  Captain  L.  Cbaurd,  a  very  large  flower,  colour  chamois- 
yellow  ;  Ma  Perfection,  a  lovely  incurved  pure  white  ;  and  Australian 
Gold  were  the  gems  of  the  set  for  1896.  Tbe  handsome  Lady  Byron, 
large  in  flower  and  an  easy  grower ;  Lord  Lisbume,  one  of  the  firm’s 
own  raising,  ahold  flower;  Reine  a'Angleterre,  Miss  Elsie  Teichman, 
John  Seward,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Briscoe  Ironside,  a  lovely 
incurving  pale  flesh  colour ;  Emily  Silsbury,  and  others  were  also 
strongly  represented.  In  the  incurved  section  C.  H.  Curtis  and  a  new 
seedling  raised  here  named  Lady  Dartmouth  are  grown  in  abundance. 
The  latter  is  a  free  doer,  and  is  certain  to  prove  a  great  acquisition.  Tbe 
colour  is  white,  each  petal  being  edged  and  tippea  with  green,  and  it  ia 
one  that  ought  to  be  iu  the  bands  of  all  exhibitors,  being  so  distinct- 
Other  varieties  are  well  grown. 
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Then,  too,  we  have  the  uaefal  and  free*floweiing  early  Borts  and  the 
eingles,  and  here  too  they  are  grown  so  as  to  produce  a  delightful 
effect,  and  certainly  they  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  fascination  for  the 
ladies.  The  seedlings  raised  by  the  firm  are  worthy  of  inclusion  into 
•every  collection,  two  being  especially  noticeable.  Mrs.  James  Ferguson, 
a  pink  sport  from  Mary  Anderson,  giving  almost  a  bouquet  of  flower  on 
each  stem  ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Travers,  a  lovely  dark  crimson  with  golden  eye, 
is  splendid  ;  Mrs.  Coward,  a  fine  terra  cotta,  makes  up  a  splendid  trio. 
Altogether  the  show  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  thousands  of  visitors 
■who  are  certain  to  attend  during  the  next  few  weeks, — R.  P.  R. 

Leighton. 

Leighton  of  late  years  has  enjoyed  quite  a  local  reputation  for 
Cbrysanthemnms,  Mr.  Mann,  the  gardener  in  charge,  being  an 
•enthusiastic  lover  and  grower  of  the  plant,  and  he  is  well  supported  by 
his  generous  employer,  W.  H.  Laverton,  Esq.  Until  the  present  season 
Mr,  Mann  has  been  asucceisfal  exhibitor,  but  this  is  now  discontinued, 
and  instead,  an  exhibition  on  the  place  is  arranged  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Weetbury  may  make  an  inspection  of  the  display  for  a 
small  charge,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  given  to  the  local  charities.  The 
lants  are  arranged  in  the  large  music  saloon,  a  detached  and  elegant 
ailding  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  plants  are  set  out  in  ixjld 
groups  in  such  a  manner  that  visitors  can  easily  inspect  the  Individual 
merits  of  the  many  handsome  blooms  on  view.  That  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laverton  are  appreciated  by  the  town  and  district, 
is  evidenced  in  the  large  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  kindly  provided. 

Some  600  plants  are  grown  for  this  purpose,  while  a  goodly  number 
■for  decorative  and  cutting  purposes  are  accommodated  in  the  fruit 
housqs  Independent  of  the  show  blooms.  Among  those  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  I  noticed  some  particularly  promising  blooms  of  Madame 
Carnot,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  John  Lightfoot,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Pride  of  Lancaster,  Viviand  Morel,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Sir  Edwin  Smith, 
Ernest  Fierrens,  Rose  Wynne.  Good  Gracious,  Pr^fet  Robert,  Com. 
Blusset,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Louise, 
'King  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  E.  G.  Whittle,  Col.  T.  C. 
Bourne,  Robert  Owen,  Blma  D.  Smith,  International,  Mad.  Ad.  Chacin, 
and  Cbas.  Davis. 

Incurved  sorts  are  not  grown  now  so  largely  as  formerly,  Japanese 
being  greater  favourites,  and  are  more  showy  for  home  displays.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  older  ones,  however,  and  a  sprinkling  of  new  ones  are 
represented,  including  one  named  Philip  Mann,  sent  out,  1  believe,  by 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead.  Not  only  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  all  the 
<lepartmentB  of  Leighton  Gardens,  reflect  much  credit  on  its  chief,  as 
■everywhere  good  order,  combined  with  thorough  cultivation,  is  the  order 
•of  the  place,  and  apparently  no  reasonable  expense  is  spared  to  maintain 
it. — Visitor. 

Royal  Gardens 

Home  of  all  good  and  useful  things  horticultural  that  c»n  be  grown 
within  the  boundaries  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  gardens  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  at  Royal  Windsor  Chrysanthemums  with  all  their  regal 
splendour  are  never  out  of  place.  Thousands  are  grown  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  man  realises  better  than  he  their 
utility  for  providing  a  display  over  a  lone  period  of  time.  In  some 
gardens  Chrysanthemums  are  the  flowers  of  a  month,  but  at  Windsor 
they  are  to  be  found  in  wonderful  profusion  from  early  October  to  well 
into  February,  or  a  time  approaching  five  months.  Thus  is  the  utmost 
benefit  secured  by  good  culture  from  these  splendid  plants,  that  for 
affording  abundance  of  cut  flowers  are  ever  in  demand,  which  the  supply 
certainly  tends  to  increase. 

Of  course,  the  plants  are  not  all  grown  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms,  because,  useful  as  these  are  in  reasonable  numbers,  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  flowers  from  Christmas 
onwards.  This  is  one  of  the  main  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  growers 
at  Windsor,  and  the  very  best  success  annually  crowns  their  unceasing 
efforts.  Thousands  of  flowers  may  be  cut  in  these  gardens  in  January, 
and  at  no  time  are  they  more  appreciated  for  the  Royal  apartments. 
Then  Chrysanthemums  in  probably  the  majority  of  establishments  have 
passed  the  best  of  their  beauty,  even  if  they  are  not  entirely  over, 
while  here  they  are  in  abundance. 

It  is  necessary  where  this  spring  flowering  is  a  desideratum,  to  vary 
the  t'me  of  inserting  the  cuttings,  and  not  to  submit  the  plants  to  just 
the  same  treatment  as  those  grown  for  larger  blooms  ;  in  fact,  the  latest 
plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  June  and  trained  as  small 
bushes  in  pots  of  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  These  make  hand¬ 
some  little  specimens,  which  carry  a  fair  number  of  flowers,  good  in 
quality,  rich  in  colour,  but  somewhat  small  in  size.  The  plants  can  be 
ntilis^  as  they  are  in  pots,  or  the  flowers  may  be  cut  for  vases,  and, 
in  either  case,  are  of  very  great  value  in  January  and  February. 

The  varieties  for  this  purpose  must  be  selected  with  caro,  as  there  are 
many  excellent  in  perhaps  all  other  respects  that  for  late  bloomin  g  are  worse 
than  useless,  for  they  take  up  valuable  space  without  providing  an  adequate 
return.  As  a  pure  white  for  flowering  at  Christmas  and  onwards, 
L.  Canning,  or  Hinde’s  White  as  it  is  called  at  Windsor,  is  probably  un¬ 
rivalled  and  certainly  unsurpassed.  As  is  well  known  the  plants  arc  of 
splendid  habit,  and  produce  their  shapely  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
'Hundreds  of  this  are  grown  by  Mr,  Thomas,  the  other  chief  favourite 
being  Golden  Gem,  a  clear  yellow.  It  is  the  coloured  counterpart  of 
X.  Canning  as  regards  habit  and  floriferouBnei>8,  and  no  greater  praise 
4han  this  need  be  bestowed.  These  form  the  backbone  of  the  varieties 


for  late  use,  and  though  others  have  been  tried  these  cJ.nnot  yet  be  ousted 
from  their  place  of  honour. 

Besides  these  the  numbers  of  plants  grown  for  large  blooms  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  never  have  they  been  seen  in  better  health  than  this  year. 
True  the  flowers  have  not  quite  the  size  of  former  seasons,  but  there  is  a 
refinement  of  floret  and  form,  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  colouration 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing,  and  which  enhances  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  combined  display .  The 
collection,  as  it  appeared  about  a  fortnight  ago  when  this  visit  was  paid, 
compared  very  favourably  with  auv  we  had  previously  seen  in  th© 
Royal  Gardens,  and  Mr;  Thomas  is  deserving  of  all  congratulation. 

The  plants  are  capital  examples  of  good  culture,  being  strong  and 
stout,  without  grossness,  and  carrying  leafage  of  the  very  best.  The 
arrangement,  too,  is  made  with  a  view  to  every  individual  flower  showing 
off  its  merits,  the  colours  being  so  placed  as  to  insure  each  harmonising 
with  its  neighbours  and  assisting  in  the  production  of  an  artistic  blending 
of  the  whole.  Such  being  the  case,  the  show  house,  when  full,  is  a 
beautiful  eight,  and  one  wall  worthy  of  being  seen  by  all  lovers  of 
flowers.  As  a  whole  the  plants  are  possibly  not  quite  so  tall  as  usual, 
and  this,  considering  the  structure  at  command,  is  a  decided  advantage, 
as  it  permits  the  visitor  to  see  with  the  utmost  ease  every  bloom  in  the 
house. 

Naturally  amidst  such  a  wealth  of  varieties  almost  everyone  with 
any  pretence  to  merit  is  found  at  Windsor,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  details  of  the  sorts  grown,  but  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  irrespective  of  whether  they  be  of  recent  introduction 
or  not.  Particularly  prominent  are  the  softly  hued  flowers  of  Primrose 
League,  while  Viscountess  Hambledon  of  singularly  rich  colour  and 
perfect  form  is  equally  pleasing.  Moie  bold  is  Commandant  Blusset  and 
the  richly  coloured  Duke  of  York,  both  in  fine  form,  as  are  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward  and  the  older  but  still  popular  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Edith  Tabor, 
Coronet,  and  Phoebus  form  a  trio  of  yellows,  with  a  worthy  companion 
triplet  of  whites  m  Louise,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Nivens.  Each  in  its 
style  is  as  good  as  any  one  need  desire,  and  the  same  may  well  be  said 
of  Princess  May,  Calvat’s  Boule  d’Or,  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Thomas 
Wilkins,  Eda  Prass,  John  Shrimpton,  and  the  several  others. 

Though  BO  far  Japanese  only  have  been  mentioned,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  therefrom  that  incurved  varieties  are  unrepresented.  Not  by 
any  means,  for  they  are  favourites  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  so  are  grown  in 
g  lodly  numbers.  All  the  standard  varieties  find  a  place,  and  in  every 
respect  are  equal  to  their  more  thowy  brethren  the  Japanese. 
Wanderer. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery. 

If  one  were  about  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemuma 
for  the  first  time  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  the  choice  of  situation 
were  entirely  open,  the  casting  vote  would  not  be  given  in  favour 
Chelsea,  with  its  smoke  and  fail  share  of  fogs.  The  assumption  would 
be  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  such  inveterate  enemies  to  secure 
even  creditable  blooms,  much  less  those  of  excellent  quality.  Bit  before 
becoming  quite  convinced  it  might  be  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  where,  even  at  this  late  date,  they  may  be  sure' of 
finding  some  flowers  of  more  than  average  quality,  if  not  quite  up  to 
exhibition  form,  that  will  prove  wbat  incessant,  attention  by  a  capable 
cultivator  such  as  Mr,  Weeks  can  do.  The  flowers  are  there,  but  tl^y» 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  lack  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  colour  that 
is  found  on  blooms  grown  beyond  the  radius  of  metropolitan  smokes 
and  togs. 

An  exhibition  such  as  that  at  Chelsea  is  valuable  in  more  respects 
than  one,  but  especially  as  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  as  a  town  plant  when  rationally  managed.  These  are  wonderf ally 
strong  and  healthy  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  flabbiness  in  the  foliage  or  o^sr- 
laxuriance  in  the  wood — they  are,  in  short,  s'rong  and  fresh,  and  capable 
of  producing  cuttings  of  the  best  quality.  The  prolonged  spell  of  wet 
sunless  weather  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  Veitchian  p’.ants,  for  the 
flowers  are  considerably  later  than  is  usually  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  buds  were  taken  at  the  customary  time.  This  could 
not  be  wondered  at  when  it  was  learned  fiom  the  grower  that  for  quite 
six  weeks  the  buds  of  some  varieties  did  not  move  in  the  slightest— 
neither  forward  nor  Wckwward,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  would  doubt¬ 
less  worry  such  au  energetic,  go-a-head  man  as  Mr.  Weeks — that  ^ 
say,  if  he  expects  the  plants  to  keep  as  incessantly  on  the  move  as  he 
does  himself. 

As  a  collection  of  varieties  this  one  is  little  short  of  perfect,  for 
procurable  one  of  merit  is  to  be  found,  which  means  that  many  hundreds 
of  plants  are  grown,  which  must  call  forth  incessant  attention.  Every¬ 
where  in  all  the  houses  in  this  foreman’s  department  where  space  can 
be  found  may  Chrysanthemums  be  seen,  and  despite  this  fact  space  is 
none  too  plentiful  ;  in  fact,  one  might  say  not  sufficiently  so.  The  large 
show  house,  with  its  immense  central  bank  and  its  narrow  side  borders, 
is  completely  occupied.  An  imposing  display  is  made  therein.  The  pirts 
are  stood  as  closely  together  as  is  possible,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
coloure  is  highly  creditable,  and  such  as  coudnces  to  the  best  effect. 

Amidst  such  a  large  collection  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  all 
♦he  best  varieties  are  cultivated,  it  being  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by 
the  constant  additions  of  the  many  novelties.  There  are  some  sorts, 
however,  that  always  do  remarkably  well  at  Chelsea,  no  matter  whether 
the  season  be  fa'^ourable  or  not,  and  amongst  them  may  be  mentioimd 
O,  Davis,  H.  L.  Sunderbrnck,  Jobo  Lightfoot,  Mons.  Panckoucke, 
Viscountess  Hambledon,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Wm.  Tricker.  Others 
represented  are  Lady  Byron,  Mis.  John  Shrimpton,  Oceana,  Mrs.  Her¬ 
mann  Kloss,  Simplicity,  Mons.  Cbenon  de  Lech<i,  Reine  d’Angleterre, 
and  scores  of  others,  including  both  incurved  and  reflexed. — D.  B. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  S  HOWS. 

ST.  NEOTS. — November  9th. 

Aeter  thirteen  years  of  varied  success  the  St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum 
Society  had  the  satisfaction  at  their  show  last  week  of  securing  by  far 
the  best  representative  ezl  ibition  that  has  yet  rewarded  the  efiorts  of 
its  supporters.  Cut  blooms  and  plants  were  considerably  in  advance  of 
previous  season’s  productions,  vases  of  flowers,  baskets,  and  bouquets 
adding  numerous  attractions,  while  hardy  fruits  with  vegetables  were 
also  well  represented.  The  only  complaint  was  that  the  Corn  Exchange, 
in  which  the  show  was  held,  was  not  large  enough  either  for  the  exhibits 
or  the  large  company  of  visitors  that  assembled  during  the  afternoon. 
However,  the  Committee  and  the  energetic  Secretary  (Mr,  W. 
Ratcbelous)  made  most  of  the  apace  at  their  disposal,  and  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  display  was  the  result. 

The  cbiot  feature  in  the  cut  blooms  was  the  cup  class  for  thirty-six 
blooms,  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved,  distinct,  a  challenge 
cup  value  10  guineas  with  £3  in  money  forming  the  first  prize.  The  cup 
has  to  be  won  by  the  same  exhibitor  twice  in  succession  or  three  times 
in  all.  Last  year  (1895)  another  competitor  entered  the  field — i.e.,  Mr. 
T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  A,  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  and  the  cup  was  awarded 
to  him.  At  the  last  show  Mr.  Lockie  followed  up  his  previous  success 
by  winning  the  cup  a  second  time,  which  was  thus  finally  gained, 
defeating  Mr.  Myers,  who  was  a  close  second.  Mr.  Lockie’s  blooms  were 
particularly  fine  and  fresh  throughout,  the  varieties  represented  being 
as  follows — Japanese- -Back  row;  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  H.  Payne, 
Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus,  R.  Dean,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Second  row  : 
0.  Davis,  Jjady  Saunders,  William  Seward,  Mrs.  C.  Blick,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Niveus.  Front  row  :  Madame  Calvat,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Eva 
Knowles,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Princess  May,  and  a  variety  of  which 
the  name  w’as  missed.  Incurved — Back  row  :  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Baron  Hirach,  Lucy  Kendall,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  R.  Petfield. 
Second  row  :  Lord  Alcester,  Brookleigh  Gem,  J.  Agate,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Violet  Tomlin.  Front  row  :  D.  B.  Crane, 
Miss  Haggas,  Camille  Flammarion,  Nil  Desperaadum,  R.  Bahuant,  and 
Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  Myera’  Japanese  were  uncommonly  good,  especially 
Sunflower,  T.  Wilkins,  Mutual  Friend,  and  G.  Newell ;  while  amongst 
the  incurved  was  an  admirable  (,!.  Curtis,  deep  and  bright  in  colour, 

Mr.  Lockie  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  Mr.  Myers  being  second,  and  Mr.  Redman,  gardener 
to  Miss  Goodgames  third.  Mr.  Myers  won  first  honours  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  showing  even,  deep,  bright,  hand¬ 
some  blooms  of  Phoebus,  R.  Dean,  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
International,  C.  Shrimpton,  Silver  King  and  Madame  Heste.  Mr.  Lockie 
was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Tnomas,  gardener  to  Lady  Esme  Gordon, 
Paxton  Park,  St  Neots,  was  third  with  creditable  blooms.  For  six 
incurved  of  one  variety  Mr.  Myers  led  with  C.  Curtis,  particularly  fresh, 
bright,  and  of  fine  substance,  Mr,  Redman  being  second  with  Baron 
Hirecb.  The  best  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  also  came  from  Mr.  Myers — 
namely,  grand  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot,  Mr,  Thomas  following  with 
Niveus  in  similarly  good  condition. 

The  stands  of  Pompons,  refiexed,  and  Japanese  Anemones,  which 
gained  Mr.  Myers  the  first  prize  in  each  class,  were  extremely  good, 
excellent  representatives  of  the  respective  types.  Mr.  Redman  was  first 
with  eighteen  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms,  showing  well  developed 
specimens  ;  Mr.  Pack,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Sweeting,  Esq.,  being  second. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  the  best  table  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  bright 
excellent  blooms  cn  long  stems  arranged  on  moss  with  Fern  fronds  and 
Myrsiphyllum  sprays,  Mr.  Redman  was  placed  second  with  a  collection 
cut  with  longer  stems  and  arranged  with  Croton  leaves.  A  small  room 
adjoining  the  large  hall  was  devoted  to  table  decorations,  baskets  and 
epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums,  bonquets,  buttonholes  and  other  floral 
attractions  ;  while  in  the  body  of  the  ball  were  specimen  plants,  Mr, 
Redman  having  some  wonderfully  fine  examples  of  Margot,  Madame  B. 
Eendatler,  Chinaman  and  Viviand  Morel,  about  5  feet  in  diameter  ; 
effective  groups  of  plants  and  numerous  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
with  first  rate  vegetables.  Throughout  the  qualivj^’ of  the  exhibits  was 
extremely  good,  and  the  competition  in  most  of  the  classes  very  keen. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — November  10th  and  11th. 

The  earlier  annual  shows,  from  the  year  1883  to  1888,  were  noted 
for  their  general  all-round  excellence.  Unfortunately,  after  five  brilliant 
successes  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  owing  to  lack  of  public 
support,  a  collapse  took  place.  This  year  the  Committee,  reinforced  by 
new  blood,  have  again  made  a  spirited  bid  for  public  patronage.  The 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  fine  public  hall  of  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

In  the  open  class  a  very  handsome  silver  vase,  valued  at  10  guineas, 
was  offered  by  the  Mayor  for  forty-eight  dissimilar  varieties,  twenty- 
four  Japs  and  twenty-four  incurved.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  George 
Burden,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  with  a  fine  stand, 
made  up  of  the  following  varieties  ; — Japanese  :  Princess  May.  Colonel 
W.  B.  Smith,  Pbcebus,  Mona.  Chenon  de  Lecb^,  Mdlle.  Th^t^se  Rey, 
International,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Payne,  Mons.  Panckoacke, 
Violetta,  Mons.  Georges  Biron,  Thoe.  Wilkins,  W.  Seward,  J.  Seward, 
Van  den  Heede,  Marie  Hoste,  Viviand  Morel,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert, 
Edith  Tabor,  E.  Molyneux,  Stanstead  White,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Robert 
Owen,  and  Chas.  Davis.  Incurved  ;  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of 
India,  Mrs.  J.  Murray,  Golden  Empress,  J.  Agate,  Globe  d’Or,  J.  Lambert, 
.Teanne  d’Arc,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lucy  Kendal, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Noel  Pragnell,  John  Doughty,  John  Salter,  Alfred 


Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Madame  Darier,  Mrs.  Heale,  Violet  Tomlin,  Barorv 
Hirsch,  Robert  Petfield,  and  Mr.  Bunn.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr, 
Ketchil,  gardener  to  Charles  Simpson,  Esq.,  Ackworth  Moor  House,  who 
showed  good  flowers  of  Hairy  Wonder,  Lady  Saunders,  Mons.  Panckoucke, 
Eda  Prass,  Viviand  Morel.  Madame  Carnot.  The  third  prize  went  to- 
Mr.  E.  Wood,  gardener  to  Miss  Rawson,  Mill  House,  Halifax. 

In  the  local  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  a  silver  cup  was 
offered  by  the  Society,  and  won  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  gardener  to 
T.  J.  Hirst,  Esq.,  Meltham  Hall,  Huddersfield.  Mr,  T.  Gill,  gardeaer 
to  H.  Ormerod,  Esq.,  Boothroyd  Park,  Rastrick,  secured  -first  prize  for 
twelve  Japanese  with  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Ed.  Lonsdale,  Chas.  Davis,. 
Viviand  Morel,  Florence  Davis,  Sunflower,  Marie  Hoste,  J.  Stan- 
borough  Dibben,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Princess  May,  W,  Seward,  President 
Botel.  The  second  went  to  Mr.  F.  Hatch,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Brigg,  Esq., 
Greenhead  Hall ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  B.  Micklewaite,  gardener  to 
T.  H.  Rainsden,  Esq.,  Oskwell,  Golcar.  Mr.  Henderson  secured  first 
prize  for  twelve  incurved. 

Bouquets  were  represented  by  tasteful  examples,  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharp, 
florist,  taking  premier  position  in  both  Chrysaptbemum  bonquets  and 
hand  bouquets  of  miscellaneous  flowers.  There  was  only  one  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  staged,  but  this  wa*  of  exceptional  merit,  and  won  for 
Mr.  F.  Hatch  the  S-guinea  cup.  In  the  Chrysanthemum  plant  classes 
the  competition  was  limited,  but  fine  specimens  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Hatch,  Buckley,  Henderson,  and  Micklewaite. 

IPSWICH.— November  10th  and  11th. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England' 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall  on  November  lOth 
and  llth.  The  Executive  had  certainly  catered  well,  and  with  no  nig¬ 
gardly  hand,  in  the  providing  of  Judges,  for  who  could  wish  for  anyone 
better  than  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  himself,  for  the  Chrysanthemums  ? 
And  Mr.  Wm.  Allan  and  Mr.  Earley  are  names  to  conjure  with  for 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  decorations.  The  engagement  of  the  “  Blue  Hun¬ 
garian  ”  Band  for  the  two  days  was  also  a  sign  that  the  Society  meant 
to  do  the  thing  as  well  as  possible,  and  the  prizes,  though  not  extraordi¬ 
nary,  comprised  a  silver  cup  and  a  guinea  for  thirty -six  Japanese,  and 
were  certainly  as  high  as  could  be  expected. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  decided  scarcity  of  exhibitors  ;  no  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  cup,  and  no  entries,  or  at  all  events  no  exhibits,  from  outside 
the  locality.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  I  was  told  that  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-two  other  Chrysanthemum  shows  on  the  same 
day  in  different  parts  of  the  country  !  Twenty-two  shows  on  one  day  1 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Rose  shows  clashed  in  f/tts  fashion,  by 
being  so  very  numerous,  some  exhibitors  of  tlie  queen  of  flowers  would 
cease  to  grumble,  and  would  have  rather  a  good  time. 

Groups  were  pretty  good.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  R.  C.  Notentt- 
gained  the  first  prize,  Modesto,  the  new  deep  yellow,  being  well  shown. 
Mr.  Webster  Adams  followed.  In  the  amateur  group  Mr.  W.  J.  Catch- 
pole  was  first,  and  Mr.  C.  Whitfield  King  second  ;  both  of  these  were 
meritorious. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  Mr.  W.  Measenger,  gardener  to  C.  H, 
Berners,  Esq.,  of  Woolverstone  Park,  had  no  opposition  for  the  cup- 
presented  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  his  stand  consisting  of — Back  row  : 
International,  E.  D.  Smith,  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Edith 
Tabor,  Mrs.  H.  Kloss,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  C.  Molin,  Silver  King, 
Violetta,  Triomphe  de  St.  Laurent,  L’lffere.  Middle  row  ;  R  Dean, 
Niveus,  Phoebus,  James  Beggs,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Beer,  W.  G.  Newitt,  H,  H, 
Spencer,  Mons.  G.  Biron,  Medesfo,  Madame  Ad.  Moulin,  Miss  E.  Addison, 
Van  den  Heede,  Front  row  ;  Lord  Brooke,  Madame  Chenon  de  Lech 6, 
Deuii  de  Jules  Ferry,  Madame  Ad.  Chatia,  Mt»ns.  Gruyer,  Mons. 
C.  Molin,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Eda  Brass,  C.  Davis,  Miss  M.  Bleak- 
iron,  F.  Davis,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  Mr.  Notoutt  won  with  a  very  fine  stand.  Back  row  :  Chas. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  Mrs,  W.  H.  Lees,  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  H,  Harman  Spencer. 
Middle  row  :  W.  G.  Newitt,  Van  den  Heede,  Edith  Tabor.  Duke  of 
York,  Primrose  League,  Eva  Knowles,  Silver  King,  Madame  Chenon  de 
Lecb4.  Front  row  ;  Viviand  Morel,  Robt.  Owen,  Chas,  Shrimpton, 
Niveus,  Dorothy  Seward,  Mrs,  W.  G.  Godfrey,  DiichefS  of  Wellington^ 
Madame  Ad.  Chatin.  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  was  second,  and  J.  A,  Burness,  Esq., 
third. 

In  twelve  Japanese  competition  was  good  and  close,  a  select  group  of 
Committeemen  respectfully  admiring  Mr.  Molynenx’s  methods  of 
judging.  Mr.  W.  J.  Catchpole  was  first,  Rev.  Micbell  Carruthera- 
second,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  was  first  with  a  good  stand. 
Back  row  .  Lord  Alc-ester,  Globe  d'Or,  Golden  Empress,  Baron  Hirsch. 
Middle  row  ;  Queen  of  England,  Miss  Hageas,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Chas. 
Curtis.  Front  row  ;  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  S,  Coleman,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Mrs.  Shipman.  Mr.  Notcutt  was  second.  A.  very  fine  stand  was  that 
of  Lord  Alcester,  with  which  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  won  the  prize  of  six 
similar  incurved,  the  Judge  saying  they  were  the  best  he  had  seen  this 
year. 

The  minor  classes  and  decorative  arrangements  were  well  filled.  Mr. 
Notcutt  gave  special  prizes  for  the  best  examples  oi  his  good  new- 
Ipswlch-raiaed  Japanese  Edith  Tabor  in  the  open  and  amateur  cla8.see. 
The  former  of  these  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Berners  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  Maybew  of  Sproughton.  Mr.  Notcutt,  through  comparatively  a 
beginner  in  the  trade,  has  done  well  with  Chrysanthemums  ;  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that,  being  young -and  energetic,  he  may  see  his  way  to  extend  hiff- 
wo'k  to  other  branches,  for  in  more  than  one  department  of  the  nursery 
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business  there  is  not  only  room  but  demand  in  Ipswich.  Mr,  C.  H. 
Berneis  and  Hon.  W.  Lowther  showed  collections  of  fruit  well,  and 
Apples  were  largely  bat  not  very  grandly  exhibited. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

MAIDSTONE. — November  10th  and  11th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Maidstone  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  above  dates,  and  eo  far 
as  exhibits  were  concerned  proved  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  iis 
predecessors.  The  arrangement  throughout  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Executive.  The  feature  of  the  show  was  the  specimen  Chrysanthemums, 
these  being  largely  represented  and  of  fine  quality.  In  addition  to 
Chrysanthemum  exhibits  prizes  were  offered  for  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
competition,  for  which  many  excellent  examples  were  staged,  all  helping 
to  make  up  a  compact,  varied,  and  interesting  exhibition. 

Mr.  H.  Moon,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Leyfang,  Esq.,  was  first  with  nine 
specimen  Japanese.  The  plants,  which  were  well  grown  and  flowered, 
contained  fine  examples  of  Viviand  Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  George 
Olenny,  Florence  Davis,  Sunflower,  and  William  Tricker.  Mr.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  Wm.  Laurence.  Esq.,  Hollingbourne,  was  a  creditable  second, 
and  Mr»  D.  Capon,  gardener  to  H.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Bearstead,  third,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Morris,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Wigan,  was  a  splendid  first  with  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  were  arranged  with  excellent  taste, 
while  the  blooms  were  large,  and  displayed  in  great  variety.  In  the 
class  for  a  smaller  group,  arranged  with  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Robinson 
claimed  first  honours  with  a  tasteful  exhibit,  Mr.  Thorne,  gardener  to 
Miss  Balston,  winning  the  second  award  with  a  group  less  complete.  For 
five  specimen  Japanese,  Mr.  Coveney.  gardener  to  S,  Bentliff,  Esq.,  was 
placed  first  with  good  plants  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Commandant  Blusset, 
La  Triomphante,  William  Holmes,  and  Madame  Lacroix.  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Miss  Farmer,  was  a  fair  second,  and  Mr.  W.  F,  Morris  third. 
Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Prosser,  Esq.,  had  the  best  three  Japanese 
plants.  The  specimens  being  large  and  well  flowered. 

Mr.  Coveney  gained  first  prize  with  three  incurved  specimens,  showing 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Glenay,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Mr.  Sims  was  a  fair 
second,  and  the  third  award  went  to  Mr.  R.  Brown.  Mr.  H.  Moon  had 
the  best  incurved  specimen,  showing  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Baron 
Hirsch.  Mr.  Capon  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Brown  third.  Mr.  Coveney 
showed  a  grand  plant  of  Viviand  Morel,  which  gaini^d  first  prize  in  the 
clasa  for  a  single  specimen  Japanese.  Mr.  Capon  was  second  with  the 
same  variety,  and  Mr.  Moon  third,  M>.  Thorne  was  first  with  five  fine- 
foliage  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  M;  rris,  the  specimens  in  each  case 
being  large  and  well  grown.  In  the  class  for  three  foliage  plants  first 
honours  went  to  Mr.  Robinson  ;  and  tor  an  exhibit  of  small  plants, 
suitable  for  table  df  coration,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  first  and  Mr.  Moon  second. 

Cut  Ulooms. — The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved,  distinct,  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  a  really  fine  stand  of  flowers.  Con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  them  were  excellent  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Empress  qf  India,  M.  A.  Haggas,  Owen’s 
Crimson,  and  Golden  Empress.  Mr.  Todd,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Briscoe, 
Esq.,  followed,  a  good  second.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  eighteen 
distinct  blooms  went  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Todd  in  the  same  order 
as  before,  the  flowers  in  both  stands  being  above  the  average.  Mr. 
Kennard,  gardener  to  R.  Monckton,  Esq.,  was  first  with  ten  incurved, 
showing  moderate  blooms,  the  best  being  R)bt.  Petfield  and  Baron 
Hirsch.  Mr,  Moon  came  second,  and  Mr.  Sims  third.  Mr.  Watersj  gar¬ 
dener  to  Major  Isherwood,  had  the  best  half-dozen  incurved,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Kennard  and  Bates,  second  and  third. 

The  Japanese  blooms  were  a  f nature  in  the  show.  In  the  principal 
class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  Mr.  Lewis,  gardener  to  T.  Oliverson, 
EjO.,  Plast  Sutton,  won  with  maeniticent  blooms  The  best  in  the  stand 
were  Madame  Carnot,  Btoile  de  Lyon,  Miss  E.  Teiehmann,  Primrose 
League,  Phoebus,  Florence  Davis,  and  Colonel  Chase.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  creditable  second,  and  Mr.  Hallaway,  gardener  to  Colonel  T.  H. 
Pitt,  third.  For  eighteen  Japanese  Mr.  Todd  was  a  good  first,  his  stand 
containing  superb  blooms  of  International,  Viviand  Morel,  Good 
GraoioDS,  Florence  Davis,  Btoile  de  Lyon,  and  others.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Hallaway,  who  also  exhibiting  creditable  blooms.  Mr. 
Coveney  won  with  twelve  Japs,  the  stand  containing  several  very  fine 
blooms.  Mr.  Kennard  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener 
to  K.  M'Alpine,  Esq.,  third,  Sir.  Coveney  was  placed  first  with  half  a 
dozen,  his  blooms  being  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  second, 
and  Mr,  Kennard  third,  beveral  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  also 
shown,  not  for  competition,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors. 

PORTSMOUTH.— November  10th  and  Uth. 

Fob  nine  years  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  displays  annually  provided.  Circumstances,  however,  inter¬ 
vened,  such  as  wet  weather,  that  rendered  the  necessity  of  closing  the 
accounts  imperative,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  many  thousands  of 
visitors  who  annually  flocked  to  the  spacious  Drill  Hall.  The  present 
society,  therefore,  is  a  welcome  renewal  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Berry,  Hon.  Sec.,  is  a  painstaking  and  energetic  official  who 
labours  hard  to  merit  success,  and  wltb  a  practical  committee  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  society  on  a  firm  basis. 

Out  blooms  received  the  most  encouragement.  For  twenty-four,  in 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  there  were  four  competitors.  Mr. 
Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  FitzWygram,  Bart.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant, 
won  premier  honours  wltb  a  stand  of  grand  blooms,  conspicuous  being 
Madame  Carnot,  E.  Molyneux,  Viviand  Morel,  Golden  Gate,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  T^ech^,  Mrs.  T,  Denne,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  F.  Davis.  Mr. 


J.  Agate,  Havant,  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Adams,  Clarendon 
Road,  Southsea,  third.  For  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Penford  just  secured  the  premier  award  from 
Mr.  Adams,  both  staging  creditable  examples.  Mr.  Agate  third. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty -four  Japanese,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr,  Adams  was  an  easy  winner  with  really  fine  examples  of 
Arthur  Payne,  Madame  Marius  Ricoud.  M.  Taillandier,  and  Baron  de 
BuflS^res,  were  noticeable.  Mr.  Steptoe,  gardener  to  J.  R,  Williama,  Esq., 
St.  Andrews,  Queen’s  Crescent,  Southsea,  second.  In  the  class  for 
eighteen  incurved,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Adams  again 
secured  the  leading  award  with  neat  examples  of  leading  varieties.  Mr. 
White  second.  Mr.  Snook,  5,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fratton,  had  the  best 
Pompons.  Mr  H.  Conrtnell,  won  a  similar  position  for  Anemone-flowered 
varieties,  both  staging  well.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
Mr.  W.  West,  29,  Hercules  Street,  Landport,  was  first  prizewinner, 
followed  by  Captain  Lancaster.  Mr,  J.  Burridge  staged  the  best  speci¬ 
men  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Nance  the  best  Pompons.  Bouquets,  table 
decoration,  fruit  and  vegetables  made  a  creditable  display ;  space, 
however,  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  prizewinners. 

TROWBRIDGE.— November  11th. 

Tuts  Society,  which  held  its  annual  show  on  the  above  date,  was  the 
best  it  has  seen,  and  was  worthy  of  a  larger  patronage  by  the  leading 
families  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
attendance  of  the  working  classes,  who  mustered  in  goodly  numbers 
during  the  evening ;  but  in  the  afternoon  there  were  few  beyond  the 
subscribers  and  exhibitors  to  be  seen.  This  prevents  the  possibility  of 
the  executive  laying  aside  a  substantial  balance  for  future  events,  and 
raises  the  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  show  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  arrangements  of  the  show  were  admirably  carried  out 
by  a  small  but  practical  Committep,  who  are  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stanley,  C.E.,  as  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Locke,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

In  the  out  flower  classes,  which  formed  the  feature  of  the  show, 
there  was  keen  competition.  For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr. 
W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  J astice  Lopes,  won  with  a  splendid 
stand,  including,  among  others,  fine  blooms  of  Oceana,  Madame  Carnot, 
Primrose  League,  Lady  Ridgway,  Australie,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  Louise, 
Charles  Davis,  and  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Penton,  gardener  to  H.  Harris, 
Esq.,  Chippenham,  was  a  close  second  ;  third,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Frome. 
The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  was  equally  strong,  Mr.  Robinson  taking 
first ;  Mr.  Penton  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  K.  Long,  M.P.,  third. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Robinson  was  first,  Mr. 
Strugnell  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P. 
Clarke,  third.  Twelve  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  Robinson  first,  Mr. 
Carpenter  second,  and  Mr.  Strugnell  third.  Messrs.  Robinsoa  and 
Tucker  secured  the  prizes  for  Anemones,  and  Messrs,  G.  Pymm,  and 
H.  Mathews,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Roger  Brown,  the  prizes  for  six 
Japanese  and  six  incurved  respectively.  -  T.;r  .  t> 

Untrained  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Pymm, 
Mr.  Mathews  being  an  easy  first  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
admirably  arranged,  and  the  plants  and  blooms  of  high  quality.  Mr. 
A.  Mathews,  gardener  to  F.  R.  Willis,  Esq  ,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Newman,  gardener  to  E.  C,  Beaven,  E?q  ,  third.  Six  foliage  plants  were 
well  staged  by  Messrs.  Mathews.  S.  Ager,  and  J.  Coke  ;  and  a  similar 
number  of  Ferns  brought  out  an  interesting  display  from  Messrs. 
G.  Tucker  and  J.  Coke. 

BIRMINGHAM.— November  Uth  and  12th. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates,  in  the  Town  HaJ, 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  as  regards  weather.  It  was  an 
excellent  show,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  There  was, 
however,  a  slight  decadence  in  a  few  of  the  classes  numerically,  but 
above  the  average  quality.  Probably  the  comparative  falling  off  already 
remarked  respecting  the  number  of  entries  in  the  cut  bloom  classes,  may 
be  owing  to  the  absence  of  previous  non-success/ul  prizetakers  ;  be  tPat 
as  it  may,  the  attractiveness  and  success  of  the  recent  show  has  not 
suffered  thereby.  In  preparing  this  report,  the  Chrjsanthemums  only 
have  been  dea.lt  with  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  space.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  were,  taken  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Great  credit  is  dne  to 
Mr.  J.  Hughes,  the  secretary,  for  the  excellence  of  the  arrangeme^s. 

Speemen  Plants  and  Grovpi.—¥ov  nine  large-flowering  Chrp- 
anthemums  (Japanese  excluded).  Mr.  J.  Maldrem,  gardener  to  G. 
Cadbury,  Esq.,  Northfield,  first.  His  best  varieties  were  Golden  Empress^ 
Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter,  John  Djughty,  and  Empress  of  India. 
Mr.  Oliver  Brasier,  gardener  to  Lady  Martineau,  Edgbaston,  secured  tb© 
second  position.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Maldrem  again  took  the  l®ad, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Brasier,  and  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  For  three  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
dissimilar  varieties,  the  same  exhibitors  stood  as  tn®  above  order. 
For  one  large-flowering  specimen  Messrs.  A.  Allbright,  Brasil,  and  J, 
Maldrem  were  the  successful  contestants  in  the  order  named.  For  three 
Pompons  Mr.  A.  Cryer  (the  only  exhibitor)  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
For  one  Japanese,— First  Mr.  J.  Maldrem,  second  Mr.  Brasier,  and  thira 
Mr.  A.  Cryer.  For  three  single-flowered  varieties  Messrs.  Maldrem  and 
Cryer  were  respectively  first  and  second  winners.  , 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect  lira 
space  of  100  square  feet,  the  coveted  premier  position  was  secured  by 
Mr,  0,  Brasier  with  a  grand  and  tastefully  arranged  assortm^t  of 
Japanese  and  incurved,  interspersed  with  elegant  Crotons  and  Palms, 
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his  Japs  especially  being  exceedingly  fine.  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  a  very  close  second, 
and  tboagh  not  quite  so  effectively  arranged,  his  flowers  were  individually 
as  good.  The  third  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  gardener 
to  J.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  Moseley. 

In  the  class  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  in  a  space  not  exceeding  40  square  feet,  there  were  six 
exhibits,  tastefully  and  elegantly  arranged  in  half  circles.  Here  Mr. 
J.  Maldrem  led  off  with  a  splendid  arrangement,  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Torevell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Scarf,  King’s  Heath.  Third,  Mr. 
C.  Batchelor,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armfield,  Edgbaston ;  fourth,  Mr. 
R.  Carrathers,  gardener  to  Mr*.  Mason,  Moseley. 

Cut  Sloom.s, — The  entries  in  the  cut-bloom  section  were  not  quite  as 
numerous  as  last  year,  but  the  competition  and  quality  were  superior, 
especially  amongst  the  Japanese.  The  premier  honour  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  dissimilar,  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Pearce,  gardener  to  S.  Loder, 
Esq. ,  W  eedoD ,  for  a  splendid  stand.  Hia  flowers  were  large,  fresh,  and  bright, 
the  varieties  being — Back  row  :  Silver  King,  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  Viviand 
Morel,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  International,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Madame  Carnot.  Middle  row :  Col  W.  B.  Smith,  Graphic, 
J.  Stan  borough  Dibben,  Lilian  B  Bird,  Mdlle.  Th^tfe^e  Eey,  Mr.  0,  H. 
Payne,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  and  R.  Dean.  Front  row :  Mrs.  E,  G. 
Whittle,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Rose  Wynne.  Mr.  G.  Hollingworth,  President 
Borel,  Niveus,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Elsie  Teichman. 

Mr.  C.  Crookes,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Droitwich, 
staged  a  splendid  lot  for  the  second  prize.  His  best  blooms  were 
Primrose  League,  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus,  Madame  Ad .  Chatin,  and 
Niveus.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq  ,  Barnet,  third. 
Fourth,  Mr.  T.  Sceany,  gardener  to  E.  S.  Cope,  Esq  ,  Redditch.  Fifth,  Mr. 
J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Highbury, 

There  was  keen  competition  amongst  the  five  stands  of  eighteen 
Japanese,  distinct  varietie*.  Here  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  reserved  his  best 
blooms  for  the  first  prize — Simplicity,  Anstralie,  Edith  Tabor,  Inter¬ 
national,  Madame  Carnot,  E .  Molyneux,  Mens.  Ohenon  de  Lechd,  Btoile 
de  Lyon.  Mons.  C.  Molin.  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson, 
Modesto,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Phoebus,  Viviand  Morel, 
and  Thomas  Wilkins  were  represented.  Mr.  C.-  Crookes  was  a  close 
second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Sceany  third. 

Pot  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  incurved  Mr.  J.  Deacon  was  to  the 
fore  with  very  fine  flowers.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Pearce  ;  and  third  Mr. 
R  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick. 
Both  very  fine. 

The  incurved  were  well  shown,  and  included  some  grand  blooms. 
For  twenty-four,  distinct,  Mr,  J.  Copson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Phipps, 
Northampton,  was  to  the  front  with  a  fine  complement,  though  a  few 
were  somewhat  open  in  the  centre,  but  all  were  bright.  His  varieties 
were  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Wm.  Tunnington,  Queen  of  England,  J.  Agate, 
John  Lambert,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
Mrs.  Robinson  King,  Lord  Rosebery,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Etoile  d’Or, 
Violet  Tomlin,  C.  B  Whitnall,  Mrs.  Coleman,  John  Doughty,  Lady 
Dorothy,  Mr,  J.  Kearn,  M.  P.  Martignsc.  Princess  of  Wales,  Major 
Bmaffon,  Lucy  Kendall,  Princess  Teck,  and  Robert  Petfield,  Mr. 
C.  Crookes  was  a  fine  second,  his  blooms  being  very  compact  and  fresh. 
They  included  Lord  Alcester.  Queen  of  Entland,  Golden  Empress, 
Empress  of  India,  Mrs,  R,  C.  Kingston,  John  Lambert,  J.  Agate,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Lucy  Kendall,  Brookleigh  Gem,  and 
Bonnie  Dundee.  Third,  Mr.  .T.  H  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle. 

For  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  C.  Crookes  proved  victorious  ;  his  best 
blooms  were  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Empress 
of  India,  C.H,  Curtis,  and  J.  Agate.  Second  Mr.  T,  Sceany  ;  third  Mr. 
R.  Jones. 

An  interesting  class  was  provided  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  cut  with  long  stems,  arranged  with  any  kind  of 
foliage,  small  Ferns  and  Palms  in  pots.  The  winners  were  Mr.  J. 
Deacon,  Mrs.  Scarf,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  in  the  order  named. 

The  Anemone-flowered  section  presented  an  attractive  appearance-— 
forming  as  it  did  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  classes  already  noticed.  For 
twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  first,  Sir  R,  Temple;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Jones  ;  and  third,  Mr.  P.  Southby. 

Mucellaneous  ExhiMta. — Silver  medals  were  accorded  to  Messrs, 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  for  floral  designs  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons 
for  a  similar  display  ;  Mr.  J.  Crook,  florist,  Edgbaston,  for  a  meritoribns 
assortment  of  wreaths  and  crosses  ;  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Manchester,  for  a 
display  of  skeleton  flowers  and  leaves  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
for  Pelargonium  blooms ;  and  to  Mr.  W,  A,  Trotter  for  evaporated  fruit. 
Bronze  medals  went  to  Mr.  H,  M.  Stevens,  Coventry,  for  a  display  of 
floral  designs,  and  to  the  English  Fruit  Company  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Certificates  of  merit  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  for  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums ;  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Sons  for  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants ;  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons  for  beautiful  designs ;  to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for 
three  new  Japanese  varieties. 

BLUNDELLSANDS  AND  WATERLOO. — November  11th  and  I^th- 

This  show,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
I  iverpool  district,  was  opened  in  the  Waterloo  Town  Hall  on  the  above 
The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  com¬ 


petition  being  extremely  keen  throughout.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Liverpool  show  was  held  on  the  same  dates,  as  a  difference  in  the 
entries  would  have  been  almost  a  certainty.  The  chief  prizewinner  in 
the  show  was  Mr.  H.  Cliffo,  gardener  to  J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  who  scored  a 
great  performance  by  taking  all  the  first  prizes,  also  both  silver  cups. 

The  open  class  for  twenty-four,  twelve  of  each,  distinct,  the  prize  of 
£5  went  to  Mr,  Cliffe  with  a  very  heavy  stand,  which  inended  many 
bright  flowers.  His  Japanese  were — Back  row  :  Pheebus,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  G,  C.  Schwabe,  Duke  of  York,  Viviand  Morel.  Charles  Davis, 
Madame  Calvat,  Richard  Dean,  Avalanche,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  Lonise, 
Sunflower.  Incurved :  Robert  Petfield  (grand),  Jeanne  d’Arc,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Globe  d’  Or,  Lord  Alcester,  Miss  M.  A.  Hspgas,  Owen’a 
Crimson,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of  England,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  and 
Madame  Darier.  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow 
House,  Roby,  was  a  close  second,  his  stand  containing  many  excellent 
blooms;  and  Mr.  J.  Haynes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  C.  Nicholson,  Oswald- 
croft,  Wavertree,  third. 

The  local  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  was  also  taken  by  Mr. 
Cliffe  with  handsome  flowers  of  Phoebus,  Duke  of  York,  Charles  Davis, 
Mrs.  0.  H,  Payne,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Baron  Hirsch,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lord 
Wolseley  being  the  best.  With  this  was  won  the  silver  cup.  presented 
by  Isaac  C.  Glover,  Esq.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Fairclongb, 
gardener  to  Captain  Watson. 

Mr.  Glover  also  most  kindly  presented  another  beautiful  silver  cup 
for  the  best  semicircular  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  to  occupy  not  less 
than  .50  square  feet,  and  here  again  the  champion  of  the  show  (Mr.  Cliffe) 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  thus  winning  the  two  silver  cups,  which 
were  afterwards  presented  to  hiin  by  Lady  Forwood.  The  group 
contained  many  plants  bearing  blooms  fit  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Bice, 
eardener  to  D.  Fernie,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  James 
Pegram,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Further  successes  were  achieved  by  Mr.  Cliffe  for  twelve  incurved, 
twelve  Japanese,  and  six  Japanese.  For  six  of  each,  one  variety,  Mr. 
Park,  gardener  to  C.  McLaren,  Eiq.,  won  with  G,  C.  Schwabe  and  Madame 
Darier.  Other  classes  were  strongly  competed.  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood, 
.Tames  Smith,  E-q  ,  J.  Blundell,  Esq.,  G.  B.  Watts,  B!>q.,  and  B.  Edwards, 
Esq.,  were  amongst  the  chief  prizewinneis.  Altogether  the  show  was  a 
distinct  success,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Messrs.  J.  C.  Glover,  the 
energetic  Chairman  ;  J.  M.  Smyth,  Hon.  Treasurer  ;  and  G.  W.  Ashton, 
Secretary,  with  their  capital  Committee. 

CARDIFF. — November  11th  and  12th. 

The  tenth  exhibition,  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Park  Hall, 
and,  as  usual,  there  was  a  large  number  of  entries,  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  staged  being  decidedly  in  advance  of  previous  years. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  J,  Howe,  gardener  to 
T.  J.  Masters,  Esq.,  first.  His  stand  was  composed  of  the  following— 
Madame  Carnot,  Miss  B.  Addison,  T.  Wilkins  Mrs.  C.  H.  Paine,  B.  Moly- 
reux,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Madame  E.  Capitant,  and  M.  A.  de  Galbert, 
M.  Ricoud,  M.  G.  H.  de  Clarmont,  Australie,  Mods.  Ohenon  de  Lechd 
(very  fine),  International,  President  Carnot,  Madame  M.  Hoste,  R.  Dean, 
Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle,  Oceana,  Reine  d’Augleterre,  0.  Davis, 
Cecil  Wray,  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  gardener  to  R  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq.,  second ;; 
and  Mr.  J.  Dumble,  gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Phillips,  Bart,,  was  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Dumble  was  a 
solendid  first,  his  stand  beiug  comp.sed  of  Charles  Curtis,  W.  Agate, 
Georgs  Haigh,  Golden  Empress,  D.  B.  Crane,  Qaeeu  of  Baglaud,  Globe 
d’Or,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  Haggas,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lord  Alcester, 
Baron  Hirsch,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  J.  Kearn.  Prince  Alfred,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Princess  Teck,  Mr.  N,  Davis,  Robert  Petfield,  and  Mrs.  Heale.  Mr.J. 
Robinson  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Williams,  gardener  to  Right  Hon.  Earl 
of  Lisburne,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  S,  W.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Llewellyn,  Baglan  Hall,  was  placed  first  with  a  very  creditable  stand ; 
Mr.  J.  Howe  second;  and  Mr.  R,  C.  Williams  third.  For  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Robinson  was  first.  Mr.  J.  Howe  and  Mr. 
J.  Lockyer,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Poutypool  Park,  second 
and  third  in  the  order  named. 

The  cup  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  Durable,  gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Phillips,  Bart.,  Picton  Castle.  His  be&t 
blooms  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Shea,  Madame  Carnot, 
Viviand  Morel,  M.  Panckoucke,  Charles  Davis,  Mdlle.  Thebese  Rey,  M. 
ChenondeL8ch4,  Mutual  Friend.  Incurved :  Charles  C  irtis,  Mr.  J.  Kearn, 
Wm.  Tunnington,  Globe  d’Or,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  C.  B. 
Whitnall,  and  Miss  Haggas.  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  the  winner  of  the  cup  last 
year,  w&a  a  very  good  second.  There  were  eleven  competitors  staged  in 
this  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  in  six  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Howe, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  J.  Robinson  were  successful. 

In  the  open  class,  for  the  best  arranged  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  R.  McLew  was  successful,  Mr.  Wm.  Tresedei  being  a  close  second. 
For  the  best  grono  of  Chrysanthemums,  open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  Mr.  W.  Pinches,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Hacqnoil,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
first ;  Mr.  T.  Brindon,  gardener  to  Dr.  Wallace,  was  a  splendid  second.  In 
the  classes  for  trained  specimens,  Mr.  T.  Brindon,  gardener  to  Dr.  Wallace, 
proved  invincible ;  his  plants  were  perfect  models  of  cultural  ability. 
Bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  fior.al  decorations  were  splendidly 
shown  by  Carr  Brothers,  'Treseder,  and  A.  E.  Price. 

Messrs.  Wm,  Clibran  &  Son  were  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums.  Mesers.  DeverilJ,  or 
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Onion  fame,  exhibited  a  very  fine  stand  of  their  Pedigree  Onion.  A 
certificate  of  merit  was  also  awarded  this  exhibit. 

Frmit  and  vegetables  were  staged  in  large  qaantities,  the  quality  of 
the  same  being  of  a  high  order. 

CARLISLE. — Notbmbee  11th  and  12th. 

The  first  show  of  this  new  Society  was  held  in  Drill  Hall  of  the 
border  city,  and  opened  by  the  Mayor,  Carlisle  is  not  famous  for 
horticultural  displays  ;  I  do  not  remember  a  good  show  being  held  since 
the  disastioBS  International  in  1877. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  flowers  was  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not 
Klees  than  eighteen  varieties,  for  which  a  first  prize  of  £2  was  offered,  with 


I  Pompons  Mr.  Hay  won  again  with  Mdlle.  Elsie  Dordan ,  Comte  de  Momy, 
i  and  Black  Douglas,  two  bunches  of  each.  A  special  prize  was  offer^ 
for  a  new  variety  distributed  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Derwent  Lodge,  Cockermoath,  won  with  twelve  fine  blooms 
of  Lady  Ridgeway, 

Plants  were  well  shown.  The  first  prize  for  four  Japanese  was 
taken  by  the  Orchard  Co.,  Scotby  ;  second  Mr,  Tate,  gardener  to  Col. 
Irvine,  Lynchow.  Mr.  G.  Fairbairn,  florist,  Botcherby,  was  first  for  a 
good  group  of  plants. 

Several  fine  stands  were  exhibited  by  the  local  nursery  trade.  Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne  staged  vegetables  and  flower  and  foliage  plants* 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &:  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  bright  stand  of  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  backed  ap  by  Palms  and  Ferns.  A  certificate  was  awarded 


Fig  86.-.AMORPHOPHALLUS  VARIABILIS.  (&e  page  485) 


a  Jubilee  bronze  medal  of  the  N.C.S.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  first  with  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  (2),  Phoebus  (2).  Eia  Prass,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke  (2),  Van  den  Heede,  Mutual  Friend  (2),  Mdlle.  Tbdr^se  Rey,  j 
Eva  Knowles  (2),  Duchess  of  York,  W.  Tricker,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Madame 
M.  Ricoud,  A.  T.  Ewing,  W.  Seward.  The  Queen,  Madame  Carnot, 
Sunflower,  E.  Molyneux,  and  Mons.  G.  Blron.  « 

For  six  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  James  Hay,  gardener  to  W.  Poster, 
Esq.,  Houghton  Hall,  was  first  out  of  six  entries  with  Baron  Hirsch, 
Empress  of  India,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester, 
Mrs.  R.  King.  There  were  three  entries  for  twelve  blooms  of  reflexed. 
Mr.  Hay  was  again  first  with  Golden  Christine  C2),  Peach  Christine  (2) 
Cullingfordi  (2),  Cloth  of  Gold  C2),  Mrs.  Forsyth  (2),  Chevalier 
Domage  (2).  For  twelve  Anemone-flowered  Mr.  Hay  was  again  first  out 
of  three  entries. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  bunches  of  single  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
J.  Hay  came  in  again  first  with  D.  Windsor.  Rev.  Renfrey,  May  Jeal, 
Admiral  Symonds,  Snowflake,  and  Snowdrift.  For  six  bunches  of 


to  a  new  Chrysanthemum,  a  white  sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  shown  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Stuart,  gardener  to  J.  Ritson,  Esq.,  Maryport. 

DUNDEE. — November  11th  and  12th. 

Horticulture  is  in  a  high*  state  of  perfection  in  this  flourishing 
town  on  the  Tay,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show  just  held  shows  no 
diminution  in  cultural  skill.  The  centre  of  interest  as  usual  was  around 
the  cut  flower  classes.  In  the  principal  one  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  not 
less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  Helenslea,  Broughty 
Ferry,  won  with  fine  blooms  of  Sunflower  (2),  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste,  Pallanza,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin  (2).  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  W.  H.  Lincoln  (2),  Mdlle.  T.  Rey,  Duke  of  York, 
Niveua  (2).  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Mons.  Panckoncke,  G.  C.  Schwabe  (2), 
Stanstead  White,  E.  Molyntux  (2),  Viscountess  Hambledon,  W.  Tricker, 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  (2),  Madame  E.  Rey,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  (2), 
Charles  Davis,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Duke  of  York,  Boule  d’Or,  President 
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Borel,  Louiae,  and  Mdlle.  T.  Key.  Mr.  G.  Ruokbie,  LingCeld,  second 
with  Van  den  Heede,  Madame  C.  Capitant,  Rose  Wynne,  Mra.  Trafford, 
Viscountess  Hambiedon  as  the  best  blooms. 

For  twenty-fomr  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Bell,  gardener  to  Sheriff  Robertson, 
Barnside,  Forfar,  was  first  with  Boule  d’Or  (2),  Mrs,  B.  W.  Clarke,  Lonise, 
Stanstead  White,  C.  Davis,  W,  Tricker,  Dachess  of  York,  Viscountess 
Hambiedon  (2),  Madame  Cambon,  Viviand  Morel,  Mons.  Gruyer, 
Amos  Perry,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne.  Mdlle.  M.Hoste,  C.  Davis,  Mrs.  Trafford 
(2),  Stanstead  White,  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  Duke  of  York,  W.  H. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Andrew  Danlop.  Brechin,  second  ;  Mr.  D.  Knellor,  Sea- 
bourne,  Broughty  Ferry,  third.  For  twelve  Japanese,  not  less  than 
nine  varieties,  Mr.  W;  Holman,  View  Bank,  West  Ferry,  was  first  with 
Niveus,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Boule  d'Or,  Lord 
Brooke,  Mons.  Pantkoucke,  President  Borel,  Colonel  W,  B.  Smith,  Mrs 
Dr,  Ward,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  W.  Tricker.  Second,  Mr.  J. 
Fearn,  Carnoustie  ;  third,  Mr.  \V  Kennedy,  Ardarrock. 

For  six  Japanese  Mr,  R.  W.  Lismore,  Broaghty  Ferry,  took  the  lead 
with  good  flowers  of  Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Rose  Wynne,  Mrs. 

C.  H.  Payne,  Win.  Tricker,  G.  C.  Schwabe.  Second.  Mr.  D.  Mather, 
Abercraig.  For  six  Japanese  (white)  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Dundee,  won  with 
Stanstead  White.  There  was  good  competition  for  the  six  vases  of 
Japanese,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  D.  Knellor,  Seaboume,  Broughty 
Ferry,  taking  first  with  Viviand  Moiel,  Commandant  Blusaet,  Charles 
Davis,  Midwinter.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Second, 

D.  Nicoll,  Bossie  Forgandenny. 

For  six  inc’orved  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Holman  led  with  Baron  Hirsch, 
Lord  Alcester,  0 .  Agate,  Golden  Empress,  Mons.  Bahuant,  and  Jeanne 
d’Arc  ;  Mr.  R.  W  Saunders  second;  The  best  bloom  in  the  show  of 
Japanese  was  Mutual  Friend,  shown  by  Dr.  Laing,  Arbroath. 

Bright  stands  not  for  competition  were  pnt  up  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  who  had  their  notable  Vine  leaves,  Grapes,  and 
Tomatoes.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  exhibited  plants,  as  also  did  Laird 
and  Sinclair  and  Storrie  &:  Storrie.  ilessrs.  Dobbie  &  Co,,  Rothesay, 
staged  forty-eight  new  Chrysanthemums  and  some  vases  backed  by 
Palms  and  Ferns. 

GUILDFORD. — November  11th  a^td  12th. 

The  county  town  of  Surrey,  a  county  in  which  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  more  generally  grown,  and  certainly  as  well,  if  not  better,  grown  than 
in  any  other  county,  has  so  far  not  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  notice 
in  the  gardening  papers  for  its  annual  Cbrysantbemum  shows.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  Executive  has  not  been  animated  by  very  ambitious 
ideas,  perhaps  because  in  consequence  the  show  is  rather  a  small  one. 
Passing  through  the  town  on  the  12th,  1  looked  in  at  the  County  Hall, 
where  in  two  large  rooms  or  halls  the  show  was  found.  The  attendance 
then  was  very  poor,  and  interest  seemed  low.  due  in  some  degree  perhaps, 
to  want  of  enterprise  in  billing  the  town,  as  very  little  had  been  done  in 
the  way  of  publication. 

There  was  but  one  competing  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  chiefly 
foliage,  enlivened  by  a  few  Orchids,  but  it  was  dull  all  the  same  and 
crowded.  This  came  from  Mr.  Cook,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  F.  Paynter, 
Guildford.  Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.,  florists,  had  put  up  a  similar  crowded 
group,  but  not  for  competition.  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Miss 
Thrupp,  Merrow,  had  the  best  usual  group  of  Chrytanthemums,  the 
flowers  crowded  unduly  and  very  forma).  The  other  group  in  the  class 
was  poor.  There  was  but  one  group  in  the  single-handed  gardeners’ 
class,  and  but  three  flat-trained  plants,  all  Randles,  .and  of  very  great 
merit. 

In  cut  blooms  the  show  was  far  stronger.  The  best  eighteen 
incurved  came  from  Mr.  H.  Paddon,  gardener  to  Colonel  Ricardo, 
Bramley  Park,  who  had  fine,  well  finished  flowers,  includine  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Robert  Petfield,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Miss  Haggas,  C.  B.  Whitnall, 
Barbara,  Violet  Tomlin,  Queen  of  England,  John  Lambert,  Mrs. 
S.  Coleman,  J.  Agate,  Princess  of  Wales,  Globe  d’Or,  Lord  Alcester, 
Brookleigh  Gem,  and  other  varieties.  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Bridgett,  E-q.,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Tomlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Golding- 
ham,  Chertsey,  third.  The  premier  incurved  was  found  in  this  class, 
a  good  Lord  Alcester,  in  Major  Collis  Brown’s  stand.  Mr.  Paddon  was 
Again  first  with  twelve  blooms,  having  generally  fine  duplicates  of 
previously  named  flowers.  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr  Tomlin  again  followed. 
The  best  six  blooms  came  from  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  gardener  to  F.  S. 
Wame,  Esq,,  Dorking  ;  Mr,  Barrow,  gardener  to  Mrs  Hugonin, 
Bramley,  being  second.  With  six  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  Paddon  was 
first  with  capital  Globe  d’Or  ;  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Ool. 
Tredcroft,  Merrow,  coming  next  with  Empress  of  India  ;  and  Mr,  Hughes 
was  third  with  rather  poor  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Owing  to  his  blooms  being  rather  early,  and  the  best  being  over, 
Mrs.  Paddon  had,  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  to  take  a  back 
place.  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  W.  Webb,  E^q.,  was  a  very  fair  first, 
having  fine  Madame  Carnot,  the  premier  Jap ;  Duke  of  York,  Mons. 
Panckoncke,  International,  Graphic,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Silver  King, 
President  Morel,  Viviand  ^lorel.  La  Moueberette.  Amiral  Avellan,  &c, 
Mr.  Hughes  was  second  with  moderate  flowers,  and  Mr.  Paddon  was 
third,  although  it  was  obvious  he  was  a  capital  second,  his  flowers  being 
all  so  fresh  and  good.  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6.  Madame  Carnot,  Madame 
Ad.  Chatin,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Weeks,  and  others  were  excellent.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  Japs,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  florist,  of 
Woking,  was  a  good  first,  having  Edith  Tabor,  Viviand  Morel.  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Commandant  Blusset,  Madame  Carnot,  Duchess  of  York,  Wilfred 
Marshall,  &c,  ;  Mr.  Baker  was  second,  and  Mr.  Hughes  third. 

With  twelve  incurved  Japs  Mr.  Paddon  was  again  in  the  first  place, 


having  fine,  compact,  and  really  incurved  flowers  of  Ethel  Addison,. 
Robert  Owen.  Colonel  Smith,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Viscountess  Hambiedon,  Rose  Wynne,  Silver  King,  White  Louis  Boehmer,. 
Lord  Brooke,  and  others.  Mr.  Hughes  was  second  with  six  blooms. 
Mr.  C.  Davie,  gardener  to  H,  A.  Bell,  Etq.,  Guildford,  was  first,  Mr. 
Barrow  being  second.  The  best  six  of  one  variety  was  Mdlle  Th^iese 
Rey,  capital  tasselled  flowers  from  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Paddon  coming  next 
with  fine  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  third  with  Viviand 
Morel.  Mr.  Paddon  was  again  first  with  twelve  reflexed  blooms,  having 
good  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cullingfordi,  White,  Golden,  Pink,  and  Peach 
Christines,  Putney  George,  Phidias,  Dr.  Sharpe,  &c.  Mr.  Barrow  bad  th& 
best  six  blooms.  Once  more  Mr.  Paddon  was  first  with  twelve  large 
Anemones,  having  fine  blooms  of  W.  W.  Astor,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Mrs. 
Judge  Benedict,  Madame  Cabrol,  Marguerite,  Delaware,  John  Bunyan,. 
&c.  Mr.  Thomas  was  second,  Mr.  Barrow  had  the  best  six  Anemones, 

HANLEY. — November  11th  axd  12th. 

The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  promoted  b3r 
the  Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Hanley,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  wat  largely  attended.  There 
was  a  magnificent  show  of  plants  and  blooms,  although  the  entries  were 
rather  fewer  than  last  year.  It  is  managed  by  a  capable  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  George  Bowering  is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  Deakin  Hon. 
Treasurer,  the  Secretaries  being  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Arthur  Kent.  Last 
year’s  show,  although  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  district,  was  not 
a  success  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  this  year  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  establish  the  Society  on  a  sound  footing,  and  any  surplus  that 
is  obtained  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Hanley  Nursing  Institute.  The 
exhibits  were  admirably  staged,  and  the  Hall  presented  a  very  charming 
appearance,  the  beautiful  and  varied  colouring  of  the  flowers  being 
enhanced  by  a  plentiful  display  of  foliage  plants.  The  orchestra  was 
adorned  with  a  collection  of  fine  Palms  and  Ferns  from  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  Park  conservatories. 

Three  splendid  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  in  the 
open  division,  the  prizewinners  being  Mr.  James  Maddock,  Aisager  ;  Mr- 
B.  B.  Nixon,  Leek  ;  and  Mfss  Whitley,  Congleton.  The  groups  were 
admirably  arranged,  and  showed  a  great  variety  of  flowers  in  both  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  sections.  Some  pretty  Pompons  were  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  specimen  plants  in  each  division  were  remarkably  well 
flowered. 

Of  cut  blooms  there  was  a  magnificent  display,  both  of  the  Japanese- 
and  incurved  varieties,  which  were  shown  in  great  variety  of  form  and 
colour,  and  some  of  the  specimens  staged  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
show  in  the  country.  The  National  Society’s  Jubilee  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Hall,  of  Collar  House,  Presthury,  for  the  best  cut 
flower  in  the  show — a  beautiful  yellow  incurved  (C.  H.  Curtis).  In 
the  open  amateur  division  a  silver  medal,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Insull, 
of  Hanley,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Montford,  of  Ivy  House,  Congleton^ 
for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  his  division.  In  the  amateur 
division  a  silver  medal,  given  by  the  Secretaries  for  the  best  exhibit, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  F.  Steele,  of  Birches  Head,  Hanley.  In  addition 
to  securing  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  in  the  open, 
division,  Mr,  C,  Roberts,  of  Oswestry,  was  also  awarded  a  special  prize, 
given  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons.  In  the  amateur  division  there  was  an 
excellent  display  of  wreaths  and  crosses.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  of 
Altrincham,  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  bloomu 
not  for  competition.  Space  forbids  our  eutering  into  fuller  details, 

HULL. — November  11th  and  12th, 

Maky  excellent  autumn  exhibitions  have  been  held  during  the 
thirteen  years  which  this  Society  has  been  established,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  one  so  good  as  that  which  took  place  on  the  dates  named  haa 
previously  been  held  viewed  in  a  general  aspect.  True,  there  was  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  plants  exhibited, 
but  by  the  institution  of  new  classes  this  one  defect  was  not  so  notice¬ 
able.  The  Committee  of  this  Society  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  adding  new  classes  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  a  flagging  in  interest 
of  the  shows  by  the  public.  They  know  perfectly  well,  too,  that  to  the 
public  they  must  look  for  their  support,  and  they  exert  their  utmost  to 
merit  that  support,  and  which  is  untrudgingly  given. 

The  new  class,  to  which  especial  mention  it  deserving  this  year,  is 
that  *'  for  two  baskets  or  vases  of  cut  Chysanthemums*.  each  containing 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  one  to  consist  of  Japanese  and  the  other 
incurved,  arranged  for  effect  with  any  kind  of  cut  foliage,  quality  of 
bloom  to  be  the  leading  feature.”  The  handsome  sum  of  5  guineas  as 
first  prize  wat  provided  by  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  Esq ,  M.P.  Without 
exaggeration  thit  class  provided  one  of  the  featuret  of  the  show  so  well 
was  it  contested,  and  illustrated  fully  to  what  extent  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  i^  capable  of  in  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

It  is  by  the  inception  of  such  classes  as  this  that  the  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Society  takes  such  high  rank.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  nowhere  else  can  tuch  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  be  seen.  This  year  was  no  exception,  although  there 
are  many  imitators. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  Journal  In  years  past  regarding  th&- 
management  of  this  Society,  to  say  more  on  this  occasion  would  only  be 
to  attempt  painting  the  Lily.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  oqe  visible  sign 
was  apparent  in  any  shape  or  form  of  decline  in  the  method  adopted . 
Mr.  Dixon,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  was  to  be  found  upon  the 
stroke  of  10  A  M.,  with  watch  in  one  hand  and  bell  in  the  other,  as 
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«aual  ready  to  give  the  signal  for  exhibitors  to  clear  out  at  the  appointed 
hour.  Such  management  as  this  is  thoroughly  commendable,  and  if 
only  for  this  one  reason  the  Hull  Society  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it  and  from  others  in  setting  such  an  example.  Visitors,  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  Judges  to  this  show  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  all  the  multitudinous  details  of  such  a  society  as  this  are 
carried  out.  No  shouting,  hurried  rushing  to  and  fro  like  that  which  is 
common  at  some  shows.  The  work  goes  on  smoothly,  quietly,  efficiently, 
pleasantly,  and  thus  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Mr.  E.  Harland,  Mr. 
Dixon’s  CO- Secretary,  too,  is  the  essence  of  courtesy  to  all  concerned,  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  things  work  smoothly  all  round. 

Taking  the  schedule  in  the  order  of  its  compilation,  cut  blooms 
command  a  hrst  notice,  no  less  than  thirty-two  classes  are  provided  for 
them  alone.  For  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  £10  and  a  silver  cap  was  offered.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to 
Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  followed  up  his  previous 
success  in  the  South  this  season  by  securing  the  premier  award  with  one 
of  the  best  stands  of  blooms  seen  this  year.  The  names  were  C.  B. 
Whitnall  (2),  Lord  Alcester  (2'),  0.  Cuftis  (2),  Mrs.  K.  0..  Kingston  (2), 
W.  Tunnington,  Golden  Empress,  R.  Cannell  (2).  R.  Petfield,  Empress 
of  India  (2),'  Queen  of  England,  John  Fulford,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lady 
Dorothy,  Flora  Macdonald,  Lord  Rosebery,  Princess  Teck,  John  Doughty 
and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to 
A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Trauby  Croft,  Hull,  second  with  a  stand  of  neat  but 
smaller  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Nottingham,  third,  with  larger  blooms  but  lacking  the  reffnement  of  the 
others. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  five  com¬ 
petitors,  Mr.  Mease  again  proving  himself  invincible,  securing  easily  the 
premier  position  with  a  stand  of  heavy  blooms  beautifully  set  up.  Back 
row  :  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Lees,  M.  Panckoucke, 
Mutual  Friend,  very  fine  ;  International,  richly  coloured,  John  Seward 
and  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter.  Middle  row  :  Silver  King.  Phoebus,  Hairy 
Wonder,  E.  Molyneux,  grand  ;  Viviand  Morel,  Mona.  Chenon  de  Lech4, 
Golden  Gate  and  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste.  Front  row  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Weeks, 
Western  King,  Col.  Chase,  Modesto,  Van  den  Heede,  Oceana,  Mdlle, 
T.  Rey,  and  Viscountess  Hambledon.  Messrs.  Pearson  were  a  good  second, 
Mr.  Leadbetter  third.  In  the  class  set  apart  for  six  Japanese,  any  one 
variety,  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Ringrose,  Esq.,  was 
the  most  successful  with  richly  coloured  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Coates, 
gardener  to  W,  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  second  with 
Mdlle.  M.  Hosie,  Mr.  F.  Jackson,  gardener  to  F.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  West 
Hill  Lodge,  Hessle,  third  with  W.  H.  Lincoln.  The  class  set  apart  for 
Anemone  flowered  varieties  was  a  strong  one.  For  twelve,  in  not  less 
tnan  six  varieties,  Mr.  Burrows,  gardener  to  Miss  Bennett,  Westlands, 
Grimsby,  won  the  post  of  honour  with  large  handsome  examples  of  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Mr.  Mason,  gardener  to  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Woodleigh, 
Hessle,  a  good  second.  Mr.  Jackson  third. 

Mr.  Mease  scored  another  success  by  taking  first  priae  in  the  class  for 
twelve  reflexed,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  with  large  highly  coloured 
examples  of  King  of  Crimsons.  Cullingfordi,  Pink  and  Golden  Christine, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  Mr.  R,  Waiker,  gardener  to  Col.  Stracey 
Clitherow,  Hotham  Hall,  Brough,  second.  Pompon  and  Anemone 
Pompons  made  a  bright  and  interesting  display.  For  twelve  bunches, 
Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  B,  Mackrill,  Esq.,  Thwaite,  Cottingham, 
was  easily  first,  Mr.  Walker  second.  The  same  two  competitors  main¬ 
tained  a  similar  position  with  single- flowered  varieties,  staging  really 
good  examples  of  leading  kinds. 

The  classes  devoted  to  residents  within  twenty  miles  of  Hull  pro¬ 
duced  keen  competition  and  good  blooms.  For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  R. 
Walker  led  the  way  with  excellent  examples,  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  gardener  to 
G.  T.  Wilson,  E^q.,  Cottingham  House,  second.  In  a  corresponding  class 
for  Japanese  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  entries.  Mr.  Backhouse,  The 
Bar,  Beverley,  with  most  meritorious  examples,  secured  the  leading  award, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Burrows,  Westlands,  Grimsby,  a  good  second.  The  premier 
incurved  bloom  was  a  medium-8i;ied  one  of  Lord  Alcester  in  Mr.  Mease’s 
first  prize  stand.  Mr.  F,  Mason,  gardener  to  A,  Smith,  Esq.,  Woodleigh, 
Hessle,  secured  a  lise  distinction  for  a  nerfect  bloom  of  Madame  Carnot. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart.,  Swanland 
Manor,  Brough,  secured  the  first  prize  for  the  two  baskets  before  alluded 
to.  Such  Japanese  varieties  as  Madame  Carnot,  G,  W.  Child,  Lady  E, 
Saunders,  Mdlle.  Th^i^je  Rey,  and  Niveus  were  well  represented.  The 
incurved  were  quite  up  to  exhibition  form.  All  were  pleasingly 
associated  with  Asparagus  plumosus.  Ferns,  Berberis  aquifolium,  &c. 
Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  garJeuer  to  Mrs.  Whittaker,  Cliff  House,  Hessle,  a  good 
second,  Mr.  Leadbetter  third. 

Five  classes  were  devoted  to  ladies  in  the  arrangement  of  cut  Chrys¬ 
anthemum*,  foliage‘and  Fern,  suitable  for  table  and  other  decoration.  A 
piece  of  challenge  plate  was  offered  for  the  best  decorated  dessert  table 
suitable  for  six  persons,  to  be  shown  by  gaslight.  A  special  room  was 
act  apart  for  exhibits  in  this  section.  There  were  five  competitors,  and 
as  all  V,  ere  meritorious,  the  display  was  an  interesting  one  and  created 
much  interest.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Leonard,  Preston,  Hull,  was  easily  first  with 
an  arrangement  consisting  wholly  of  small  bronze  coloured  blootas  in 
trumpet-shaped  glasses  and  boat  vases,  with  a  fitting  accompaniment  of 
Fern  and  grasses-  Mrs,  F.  Topham,  Hotham  Hall,  Brough,  was  a  good 
second  with  vases  lightly  filled  mainly  with  single-flowered  white  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  The  only  fault  that  could  he  found  with  this  exhibit  was 
its  colour  or  the  want  of  it,  vzhite  in  itself  having  a  “  cold  ”  look.  Mrs. 
T.  Fawlej  Judge,  Cottingham,  Hull,  third.  Mrs,  B,  Mackril  had  the 
best  bouquet.  Miss  A.  Mabel  Ayre,  The  Cottage,  Hessle,  Hull,  second. 

Mrs,  Leonard  was  successful  also  in  the  class  for  one  epergne  for 


dinner-table  decoration.  Miss  lijnette  Harland,  Wolfreton  Lodge,  Kirk: 
Ella,  secured  the  premier  award  for  the  most  tasteful  arrangeiaeat  of 
flowers  on  a  table  space  ol  3  feet,  with  an  exhibit  that  displayed  mupb 
taste  in  arrangement. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  iuter-spereed  with  foliage  plants,, 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  for  which  a  silver 
challenge  vase,  value  20  guineas,  and  £6  in  cash  is  offered  as  first  prize. 
Four  competed,  making  an  admirable  display.  The  group  selected  by 
the  Judges  for  the  first  prize  was  found  to  belong  to  the  Corporation  of 
Hull,  and  as  a  prize  could  not  be  awarded  to  this  exhibit  the  bronze 
Jubilee  medal  was  awarded.  The  arrangement  was  superb  in  every  way  r 
BO  good  in  quality,  too,  were  the  plants  chosen  for  the  purpose  that  it 
seemed  &  pity  Mr.  Peak,  the  able  superintendent,  could  not  retain  the 
prize.  To  Mr.  Jarvis,  then,  the  premier  award  was  made,  who  had  a 
charming  arrangement  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  carefully 
selected  foliage  plants,  and,  what  is  more,  he  exhibited  much  skill  in 
their  arrangement.  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardena,  Cottingham,  was  an 
exceedingly  close  second.  Mr.  V.  Waterhouse,  gardener  to  W.  T. 
Owbridge,  Esq.,  Cheney  Garth,  Cottingham,  third. 

Three  competitors  entered  for  a  group  of  miscellaueous  plants^ 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  100  feet.  These  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  hall,  a  pleasing  sight  met  the  public  gaze  upon  entering. 
Mr.  J.  Moody,  gardener  to  F.  F.  Bladon,  Esq  ,  Sutton  House,  Sutton-on- 
Hull,  was  easily  first  with  one  of  the  best  arrangements  seen.  At  each 
corner  upon  a  raised  mound  towered  one  magnificently  coloured  Croton 
4  feet  high,  the  base  being  covered  with  suitable  greenery.  In  the 
centre  was  a  similar  mound.  The  base  of  the  group  was  covered  with 
greenery,  from  which  rose  well-grown  plants,  thinly  distributed.  Mr. 
Jarvis  second.  Mr.  Cottam  third.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
decorated  drawing-room  mirror,  along  with  a  suitable  group  at  its  base, 
to  cover  a  space  of  9  square  feet,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to- 
W.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Anlaby  Road.  Hull,  secured  the  premier  award  for 
an  arrangement  in  which  single  Chrysanthemums  played  au  important 
part,  associated  as  they  were  so  pleasantly  with  suitable  greenery. 

Specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  but  poorly  represented 
The  “  cut- back  ”  plants  were  perhaps  the  best.  For  six  Mr.  E.  West,. 
The  Nurseries,  Cottingham,  won  first  prize  with  plants  carrying  high- 
class  blooms  of  Charles  Davi*.  Standard-trained  plants  were  qu'te 
good  in  point  of  quality.  Mr.  W.  Mason,  gardener  to  Colonel  A.  K. 
Dibb,  Kirk  Ella,  had  three  quite  up  to  the  best  form.  Many  other 
plant  classes  were  provided,  but  some  were  indifferently  filled, 

N.B, — One  of  the  secretaries  writes: — “We  bad  a  record  day  on 
Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  show.  The  doors  had  to  be  closed  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  about  1500  people  refused  admission  owing  to  the 
dangerously  crowded  state  of  the  room.  About  11,000  visitors  were 
admitted  on  the  two  days,  and  the  receipts  at  the  doors  were  about  £50^ 
more  than  last  year.  I  never  heard  so  much  satisfaction  expressed  with, 
the  judging  as  this  year.  Tnere  are  always  a  few  dissatisfied  ones- 
This  year  scarcely  any.’’ 

LEWES.—November  11th  and  12th. 

With  Brighton  and  Tunbridge  Wells  both  clasbing,  Lewes  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  so  good  an  exhibition.  Mr.  C.  Funnell,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Thorne,  Southover,  Lewes,  was  first  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Stroud,  gardener  to  F.  Verrall,  E-^q..  Southover.  The 
bronze  Jubilee  medal  of  tbe  N.C.S.  was  secured  by  Mr,  Funnell  for  this 
group.  Mr.  J,  Adams,  gardener  to  Rev,  Sir  G.  Suiffiner,  Bart.,  Coombe 
I’lace.  won  for  a  prettily  ai ranged  group  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hea  l,  gardener  to  N.  A.  Rassell,  Esq.,  Priory  Villa,  running  him 
close.  In  a  special  class  for  a  table  of  plants,  the  same  order  was 
maintained. 

Mr.  E.  Stidwortby,  gardener  to  J,  Adames,  Esq.,  Lewes,  was  well 
I  ahead  for  twelve  untrained  plants  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Colonel  W.  B, 
Smith  being  very  go  id.  The  N.C.S.  certificate  was  awarded  here. 

Mr.  J.  Harwood,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Jack,  Esq  ,  Seaford,  won  in  a 
strong  class  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Slaughter, 
Steyning.  For  twenty-four  incurved  Mi.  C.  Sayer*,  gardener  to  the 
Misses  Cook,  Nutley,  was  placed  in  front  of  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  both  being 
very  good.  Mr.  Sayers  also  led  for  twelve  incurved,  for  six  incurved, 
and  for  six  incurved  of  any  one  variety,  putting  up  some  good  flowers 
of  Baron  Hirsch  in  the  latter  instance.  Mr.  J.  Coles  was  in  front  for 
twelve  Japanese,  for  six  Japanese,  and  for  six  of  any  one  variety  with 
some  magnificent  blooms  of  Mons.  Panckoucke. 

LIVERPOOL.— November  11th  and  12th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  autumn  show  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
and  although  the  date  was  somewhat  early  for  the  district  the  show  was 
of  considerable  merit.  Plant  classes  were  not  so  well  filled,  but  fruit 
was  of  excellent  quality.  Orchids  were  more  than  creditable.  Cat 
blooms  were  better  than  was  anticipated,  being  bright  in  colour. 

For  weeks  the  handsome  cup,  which  the  Committee  has  presented 
for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  Japanese  and  incurved,  distinct,  has  been  the 
one  topic  ;  in  addition  t  here  was  10  guineas  cash  added.  Seven  entered 
and  the  same  numljer  staged,  the  fortunate  one  proving  to  be  an  out-  ^ 
sider — viz.,  Mr.  R.  C,  Townshend,  gardener  to  Col.  R.  T.  Lloyd,  Aston 
Hall,  Oswestry,  with  an  excellent  stand,  the  incurved  b^ing  particular^ 
good.  Tbe  Japs  consisted  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Rose  Wynne,  G.  0. 
Schwabe.  Mutual  Friend,  Viviand  Morel,  Chas.  Shrimpton,  International, 
Charles  Davis,  Madame  Carnot,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Percy  Snrman, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Primrose  League,  President  Borel, 
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W,  O.  Newitt,  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Commandant  Blusset,  Florence 
Davis,  Sunflower,  Mons.  Bernard,  Edith  Tabor,  Madame  Adolphus 
Obatin,  and  Mons.  Panckoucke.  Incurved  :  Lord  Alceiter,  James  Agate, 
Baron  Hirsch.  Queen  of  England.  Jno.  Lambert,  Globe  d’Or,  Empress  of 
India,  Chas,  H.  Cnrtis,  Robert  Petfield,  Golden  Empress,  Mr.  J.  Kearn, 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin,  Flora  McDonald,  Jno.  Doughty,  Princess 
•of  Wales,  Lady  Dorothy.  \V.  Carpenter,  D.  B.  Crane,  Lucy  Kendall, 
Mrs.  Heale,  Madame  Darier,  Brookleigb  Gem,  and  Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  ]‘un.,  Esq.,  Allerton 
Beeches,  Liverpool,  was  an  excellent  second,  the  Japanese  being  remark¬ 
ably  good — Australie,  Mutual  Friend,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Charles  Davis, 
Tiviand  Morel,  Van  den  Heede,  Lady  Ridgway,  and  Richard  Dean,  all 
splendidly  grown.  In  the  incurved  C.  H.  Curtis,  Robert  Cannell, 
James  Murray,  Baron  Hirsch,  Bonnie  Dundee,  James  Agate,  and  Lucy 
Kendall  were  handsome.  Mr.  James  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Honston, 
Eeq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  was  a  very  good  third, 
Hairy  Wonder,  Viviand  Morel,  Lady  Ridgway,  Richard  Dean,  Violetta, 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  T^ees  being  grand  The  incurved  were  smaller,  but 
fresh,  Mr,  G.  Eaton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq,,  Allerton  House, 
a  good  fonrtb. 

There  were  seven  stands  staged  for  eighteen  incurved,  a  gold  medal 
presented  by  Mr.  C,  Colebrooke,  Grimsby,  going  with  first  prize.  The 
winner  was  Mr.  J,  Haynes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  C.  Nicholson,  Wavertree, 
who  had  capital  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Tunnington,  John  Falford, 
Madame  Darier,  and  J.  Agate.  Mr.  P.  Green,  gardener  to  Thos.  Gee, 
E»q.,  Greenhill,  Allerton,  was  a  dose  second,  his  blooms  being  splen¬ 
didly  finished  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Howard,  gardener  to  A.  S,  Mather,  Esq , 
Beechwood,  Woolton,  a  fine  third. 

For  the  same  number  of  Japanese  a  gold  medal  was  also  presented 
by  Mr,  Colebrooke,  and  again  Mr,  Haynes  won  with  a  well  finished 
stand,  the  best  being  Viviand  Morel,  John  Shrimpton,  Wilfred  Marshall, 
<J.  C.  Schwabe,  Van  den  Heede,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hosie,  Mons.  G.  Biron, 
and  Graphic.  Mr.  W.  Neish,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Ismay,  Esq.,  Caldy 
Manor,  West  Kirby,  was  a  moderately  good  second,  and  Mr.  P.  Greene  a 
capital  third.  Five  competed  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
gardener  to  C,  J.  Procter,  Esq.,  Boscobel,  Birkenhead,  winning  with  a 
highly  coloured  exhibit ;  Mr,  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Harold  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Esq.,  coming  second  with  a  smaller  lot,  but  very  fresh. 

Mr.  J,  McColl.  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Allerton,  was  a  very 
good  exhibit  for  twelve  incurved,  John  Lambert.  Baron  Hirech,  Robert 
Petfield,  and  Empress  of  India  being  the  pick.  Mr.  W.  Wilson  won  with 
six  incurved,  and  Mr.  Ponlton,  gardener  to  W.  Long,  Eeq.,  J.P.,  Thel- 
wall,  with  six  Japanese.  The  same  exhibitor  won  the  class  for  those  who 
have  never  won  a  prize  for  cut  blooms  at  any  previous  show  of  the 
Association  with  a  very  fine  stand.  Mr,  H,  Wharton,  gardener  to 
J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  won  the  class  for  Pompons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  prize  group  of  Chryeantbemums, 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall, 
Wavertree,  the  others  were  most  inferior,  and  Liverpool  growers  have 
much  to  learn  from  many  of  the  smaller  shows  throughout  the  country. 
Trained  plants  were  well  shown,  Mr.  J.  Rose,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Kitchen, 
Esq.,  winning  with  three  excellent  Pompons.  For  three  large-flowered 
trained,  Mr.  J.  Gowen,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Bartlett,  Esq  ,  Oneida,  Sefton 
Park.  For  one  untrained  Chrysanihemum  Mr.  J.  Pattison,  gardener 
to  S  J.  Waring,  Esq.,  Palmyra,  Liverpool,  was  first. 

The  trade  as  usual  made  an  excellent  and  varied  display.  Messrs. 
Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  sent  a  charming  bank  of  Cyclamens  ; 
Mr.  Jno.  Forbes,  Hawick,  winter-flowering  Carnation  Yule  Tide  ;  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  superb  exhibit  of  hardy  fruits  ;  and 
Mr,  H,  Middlehurst  a  large  variety  of  Potatoes.  The  show  has  been 
appreciated  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  spring  show. 

NORTHAMPTON. — November  11th  and  12th. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century’s  career  has  enabled  the  Northamptonshire 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  accomplish  much  good  and  useful  work  in 
promoting  a  love  of  torticulture  in  an  important  town  and  district. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  earlier  shows,  and  who  were  in  a  position 
to  compare  them  with  that  of  the  present  year,  could  not  fail  to  be 
satisfied  at  the  astonishing  progress  made.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  proofs  that  a  Society  is  performing  its  allotted  task  in  the 
right  manner,  and  the  evidence  thus  afiorded  by  the  remarkably  fine 
exhibition  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  last  week  must  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  in  its  production.  The  hall  ia  a  spacious 
one,  admirably  adapted  for  shows  of  this  kind.  An  orchestra  at  the 
end  facing  the  entrance  is  rendered  a  most  attractive  portion  of  the  show, 
being  tastefully  decorated  bv  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  &  Son,  Kingsthorpe. 
with  tall  Chrysanthemums,  Palms,  and  Conifers.  A  varied  and  highly 
eflEective  group  was  thus  produced,  extending  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  hall.  Four  rows  of  tables  were  placed  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall, 
and  upon  these  the  cut  blooms,  table  plants.  Primulas,  and  fruits  were 
arranged,  the  groups  and  specimen  plants  being  placed  next  to  the 
walls  and  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  effective  or  simple,  and  members  of  the  Committee  who 
assisted  in  the  staging,  together  with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Draper, 
who  has  for  so  many  years  conducted  the  Society’s  affairs,  were  heartily 
congratulated.  Both  fruits  and  vegetables  were  splendidly  staged. 

The  cut  bloom  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  quality  generally 
much  above  the  average.  For  eighteen  incurved  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Copson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Phipps,  Collingtree  Grange, 
won  premier  honours  with  deep  even  fresh  blooms  of  the  following 
varieties  -Back  row ;  C.  H.  Cnrtis,  W.  Tunnington,  Empress  of  India, 


J.  Doughty,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Middle  row  :  Queen  of 
England,  Mr.  R.  King,  J.  Lambert,  J.  .Agate,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Mrs. 
Coleman.  Front  row :  Miss  Haggas.  Princess  Teck,  Lucy  Kendall, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  J.  Kearn,  and  Lady  Dorothy.  The  second  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Pearce,  gardener  to  S.  Loder.  Esq.,  Floore  House, 
Weedon,  with  compact,  clean,  and  neat  blooms.  Mr.  B.  Cole,  gardener 
to  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  being  third  with  fresh  and  good,  but  not  quite 
such  large  blooms. 

Mr.  Copson  also  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  of  similar 
merit  to  those  in  the  previous  stand,  the  varieties  being  Lord  Alcester, 
W.  Tunnington,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Violet  Tomlin,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Miss  Haggas,  Empress  of  India,  C.  H.  Cnrtis,  J.  Lambert,  Lucy  Kendall. 
J.  Djughty,  and  Mrs.  Coleman.  Mr.  S.  Cole  was  again  in  the  second 
place,  and  Mr.  Tipler,  gardener  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrien,  Aylesbury,  was 
third,  both  showing  blooms  of  much  merit,  and  but  little  behind  the 
first.  With  six  incurved  of  one  variety  Mr.  Pearce  won  the  first  prifee, 
showing  superb  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  deep,  well  proportioned,  even 
and  bright  in  colour.  Mr.  Copson  followed  with  the  tame  variety,  the 
blooms  somewhat  flatter,  but  the  colour  excellent.  Mr.  Cole  was  third 
with  Lady  Dorothy  of  fair  quality. 

The  competition  was  keener  in  the  classes  for  Japanese  varieties,  and 
the  blooms  were  of  extremely  high  quality.  Mr,  Pearce  staged  the  best 
eighteen  distinct,  verv  large  handsome  blooms  of  the  varieties  here 
named.  Back  row  :  Madame  Carnot  (extra  fine),  Viviand  Morel,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Dorothy  Shea,  Stanstead  White,  and  Silver  King.  Middle  row  : 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Miss  Elsie  Teichman,  International,  J.  S.  Dibbens, 
R.  Dean,  and  Mdlle.  Th6r6-'e  Key.  Front  row  :  Wilfred  Marshall, 
Graphic,  President  Borel,  Mr.  E.  G.  Whittle,  Miss  R.  Schroeter,  and 
Duke  of  York.  The  second  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W,  Woods,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Cooper,  B»q.,  Delapre ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  S.  Cole,  both 
exhibitors  contributing  praiseworthy  blooms,  as  well  as  two  other  com¬ 
petitors  who  failed  to  secure  a  prize. 

Six  stands  of  twelve  Japanese  were  staged,  Mr.  Pearce  leading  with 
excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  C.  Davis,  Rose  Wynne,  Madame 
Carnot,  Miss  D.  Shea,  International,  Niveus,  and  Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Rey. 
Messrs.  S,  Cole  and  J.  Copson  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Mr. 
W.  Wood  exhibited  a  capital  stand  of  six  Japanese  blooms  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  International,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Duke  of  York,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste, 
Mrs,  C.  H.  Payne,  and  Mdlle.  Tbdrese  Rey.  Mr.  S.  Cole  was  second 
and  Mr.  Copson  third  ;  Messrs;  Cole,  Pearce,  and  Copson  also  being  the 
winners  in  the  order  named  for  six  Japanese  introduced  in  1895 
and  1896. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  was  a  good  one,  Mr.  Woods 
taking  the  first  prize  with  Etoile  de  Lyon,  large  and  unusually  bright  in 
colour.  Mr.  Cole  was  second  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Pnnkley 
third  with  Viviand  Morel.  In  other  cut  bloom  classes  the  exhibitors 
already  named  secured  several  prizes  ;  other  successful  competitors  being 
Mr.  J.  Hayes,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  j  Mr.  Tipler, 
Mr,  W.  Kirby,  Mr.  J.  Barkway,  and  Mr.  J,  Hemmings,  all  of 
Northampton. 

The  groups  showed  a  great  improvement  of  those  of  previous  years 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  the  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the 
method  of  arrangement,  but  even  now  this  is  rather  too  formal  and  even 
for  some  tastes.  Mr.  0.  Soden,  gardener  to  F.  G  Adnett,  Esq.,  Billings 
Road,  was  first  with  a  group  in  a  space  8  feet  by  7  feet,  the  blooms  of 
excellent  size  and  substance,  the  colours  bright  and  varied.  Mr.  A.  Bate¬ 
man,  gardener  to  R.  Lee  Bevan,  Esq.,  Brixworth,  was  a  close  second  in 
the  same  class,  the  quality  of  the  blooms  and  plants  being  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  first.  For  smaller  group*  Messrs.  Barkway  and  Kirby 
were  the  prizetakers,  while  the  principal  specimen  plants  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr,  J.  Manning  ;  Mr.  Gwillam,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Shepard, 
Billings  Road ;  Mr.  J,  Reeve,  Mr.  Hemmings,  Mr.  Barkway,  and  others. 

WEYBRTDGE. — November  12th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Walton  and  Weybridee  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  this  year  held  at  Walton-on-Thames.  This  is  always  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  Surrey  shows,  and  tl^e  quality  of  the  exhibits 
is  generally  up  to  the  mark.  This  year  was  no  exception,  and  the  work 
of  the  Judges  was  by  no  means  light.  Appended  are  a  few  details 
relative  to  the  principal  classes.  The  arrangements,  as  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Marks  (Secretary)  and  the  Committee,  were  in  all  respects 
commendable. 

For  six  plants,  distinct,  dwarf  trained,  Mr.  Swan,  gardener  t» 
G.  Murray  Smith,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received  the  first 
prize. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  (twenty-four  incurved,  twenty- 
four  Japanese)  Mr,  Jinks,  gardener  to  E.  Bruce,  Ksq.,  Oatlands,  Wey- 
bridge,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The  varieties  were 
Japanese — Madame  Carnot,  Madame  Rozain,  Phoebus,  Charles  Davis, 
Silver  King,  Mrs.  C,  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Whittle,  E.  Molyneux.  The 
Queen,  Richard  Dean,  International,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward, 
Niveus,  Sir  E.  J.  Smith,  H.  Jacotot  fils,  Golden  Gate,  and  Princess 
Victoria  ;  incurved — J.  Agate.  Major  Bonaffon,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  W.  Tunnington,  Empress  of  India,  Robert  Petfield,  Mrs. 
Gardner,  Globe  d’Or,  Queen  of  England,  Charles  Curtis,  Princess  of 
Teck.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Golden  Empress,  Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England, 
and  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  Ridge,  gardener  to  S.  Bady,  Esq.,  Q.O., 
Weybridge,  second,  with  good  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot,  Sunflower, 
Mons.  Panckoucke,  W.  Tunnington,  Charles  Curtis,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
and  Lady  Harding.  Mr.  Quarterman,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Smith,  Esq., 
Cobham,  third. 
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'In  the  clasa  for  thirty-six  distinct,  eit^hteen  Japanese  and  eighteen 
incurved,  first  prize,  silver  cup,  Mr.  Ridge  was  first  with  splendid 
stands,  his  Japanese  being  Madame  Carnot.  Eipile  de  Lyon,  E.  Moly- 
nenx,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Col.  Smith, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Charles  Davis,  Pr^fet  Robert,  Good  Gracious,  R. 
Dean.  Beauty  of  Teignmowth,  Dacheasof  Wellington,  Lord  Brooke,'Loui8e, 
T.  Wilkins,  and  Mutual  Friend  ;  incurved — Jeanne  d’Arc,  M.  P. 
Martignac,  J.  Salter,  Globe  d’Or,  Empress  of  India,  Violet  Tomlin,  J. 
Tomlin,  J.  Agate,  Robert  Petfield,  Miss  Dora  Haggas,  Major  Bonaflfon, 
E.  Fulford,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Globe  d’Or,  Queen  of  England,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Charles  Curtis,  J.  Doughty,  and  Mrs.  Gardner.  Mr.  Jinks  was  an 
exceedingly  close  second,  with  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot,  Duchess 
of  York,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Graphic,  and  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  and  good 
incurves  of  Charles  Curtis,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  J.  Agate,  Empress  of  India,  and 
John  Fulford  Mr.  Caryer,  Weybridge,  third,  and  Mr.  Quarterman, 
fourth. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Caryer  took  the  lead  with  good 
blooms  ;  Mr.  Felgate  second,  and  Mr.  Ridge  third.  For  twelve  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr,  Cook,  gardener  to  J.  8.  Sassoon,  Esq.,  Walton,  was  first 
with  fine  blooms  of  Lord.  Brooke,  Charles  Davis,  Miss  D.  Shea,  Golden 
Gate,  and  Madame  Carnot.  Mr.  Caryer  second,  and  Mr.  Ridge  third. 
For  twelve  reflexed,  not  lees  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Caryer  was  first 
with  a  splendid  stand.  King  of  Crimsons,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Bronze 
Christine,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  Cullingfordi.  Mr.  Pallant,  gardener  to 
C.  Ki  Wild,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  second;  and  Mr.  Pagran,  gardener  to 
J.  Curteny,  Esq.,  third. 

Mr.  Felgate  was  first  for  a  grand  stand  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  Pagran  second,  and  Mr.  Pallant  third.  For  twelve  Pompohs  Mr. 
Caryer  easily  took  first,  with  Mr.  Pallant  second,  Mr.  Pagran  third.  For 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  with  foliage,  Mr.  Cook  was  first  with  a  superb 
stand;  Mr.  Swan  second;  and  Mr.  Felgate  third.  For  six  incurved, 
one  variety,  Mr.  Felgate,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  first 
with  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  ;  Mr.  Pagran  second  with  a  white  seedling  ; 
Mr.  Ridge  third  with  Mrs.  J.  Gardner.  Six  Japanese,  one  variety,  Mr, 
Caryer  was  first  with  a  heavy  stand  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  ;  Mr.  Cook 
second  with  Madame  Carnot,  Mr.  Ridge  third  with  Lord  Brooke.  For 
the  best  ornament  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  Mr,  Pagran  was  first 
with  a  beautiful  light  arrangement  ;  Mr.  Felgate  second ;  and  Mr, 
Hopkins  third. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.— Novembeb  12th  and  13th, 

The  Corn  Exchange,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  presented  a  very  bright 
and  cheerful  appearance  on  Thursday,  the  opening  day  of  this  successful 
show,  that,  thanks  to  the  energetic  Committee  and  the  courteous 
Secretary  (Mr.  Geo.  A.  Manning),  is  becoming  one  of  the  best  in  the 
district.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  these  show  a  marked 
improvement  on  those  of  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  specimen 
plants,  which  are  still  rather  weak.  The  groups,  both  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  miscellaneous  plants,  contained  very  good  material,  but  in 
every  case  the  hard  stereotyped  semicircular  form  was  adhered  to,  and 
all  were  rather  crowded . 

The  first  award  in  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12  feet  by  6  feet, 
fell  to  Gibson  Cullum,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Marks), 
w’ho  put  up  the  best  finished  group  in  the  show  ;  the  second  and  third 
prizes  going  to  Messrs.  G.  A.  Partridge  and  E .  Hawkins  respectively. 

The  specimen  plants,  as  noted  above,  were  very  weak.  For  six 
Japanese  Messrs.  G.  A.  Partridge,  R.  Burrell,  and  J.  Gough  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named,  the  first  two  exhibitors  repeating  their 
success  in  the  class  for  three  specimens  ;  also  for  three  incurved  and  a 
single  specimen,  the  order  being  just  reversed  for  three  Pompons.  For 
thirty-six  cut  blooms  of  Jaranese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener 
to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Woolverstoue  Park,  Ipswich,  gained  premier 
honours  for  a  superb  stand,  containing  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Madame 
Carnot,  which  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the 
show,  and  also  the  premier  bloom  of  Edith  Tabor.  Every  flower  was 
good  aud  remarkably  fresh,  and  the  whole  stand  was  almost  as  level  as 
those  in  the  smaller  classes.  Lord  de  Ramsey  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk) 
was  a  good  second  ;  and  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  a  creditable 
third. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  Lord  de  Ramsay,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Mr. 
Kenyon  took  the  awards  in  the  order  named  ;  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Loti 
Suffield,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  being  successful  in  the  class  for  twelve.  In 
the  six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  Burrell  led  with  well  coloured,  large,  and 
even  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor.  Lord  Suffield  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Allan) 
was  second  with  fine  flowers  of  Niveus,  G.  Cullum,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick, 
following  with  rather  rough  Duke  of  York,  The  incurved  flowers  were 
not  quite  so  good  in  most  cases,  the  majority  being  rather  flat  and  appa¬ 
rently  wanting  a  little  more  time.  For  twelve  distinct  J.  Watts,  Esq., 
was  first,  Messrs.  Kenyon  and  H.  F.  Tiarks  following  in  the  order  named ; 
while  the  last  named  exhibitor  had  a  splendid  half  dozen  flowers  of 
Chas.  Curtis  in  the  class  for  six  of  one  variety.  Mr.  J.  Watts  followed 
with  Lord  Alcester,  and  Mr.  Burrell  was  third.  Chas.  Curtis,  from  the 
above  mentioned  stand,  obtained  first  place  in  the  premier  incurved 
class. 

In  the  six  varieties  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  E.  Dresden,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tolloek),  had  a  pretty  exhibit  for  first  place  ; 
Gibson  Cullum,  Esq.,  second,  the  same  order  being  followed  in  the 
class  for  six,  arranged  with  foliage,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  taking  third 
place. 

Mr.  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  set  up  a  large  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  flanked  with  flne-foliaged  plants  ana  Palms,  and  in 


the  centre  of  this  a  good  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Gros  Colman 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Pears,  Tomatoes,  and  others,  the 
whole  fringed  with  Panicum  and  fruiting  branches  of  Berheris.  If  the 
exhibitors  were  allowed  the  choice  of  outline  for  their  groups,  instead  of 
being  tied  to  the  formal  and  quite  unnecessary  arcs  of  circles  as  they 
are  at  present,  doubtless  there  would  soon  be  a  great  improvement 
in  this,  that  should  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
exhibition. 


GLASGOW  — Novembeb  13th  and  14th. 

The  third  show  of  this  flourishing  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates,, 
and  must  be  pronounced  a  great  success.  Though  Glasgow  boasts  itself 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  it  does  not  possess  a  hall  fit  to  hold  a 
flower  show,  the  Sd.  Andrew’s  Hall  being  very  dark.  The  cut  flower 
classes  were  very  strong,  each  prize  being  hotly  contested  for. 

In  '.he  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first  prize  of  which 
was  £10,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq,,  Keir,  Dunblane,  took 
the  lead  with  fine  massive  blooms  that  would  be  hard  to  beat,  even  fa 
the  South.  The  varieties  were  Mons.  Gruyer,  Mrs.  Trafford,  Mons.  G. 
Biron,  Louise,  W.  Trioker,  Mrs.  Hubbuck,  B.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Hoste, 
Mons.  Giroud,  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Ethel  Addison,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons. 
M.  Ricoud,  Viviand  Morel,  Vice-President  Audiguier,  Mon*.  Panckoucke, 
R.  Dean,  Col.  W.  B  Smith,  Duke  of  York,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
L.  B.  Bird,  Mutual  Friend,  Jules  Chietien,  Chas.  Davis,  Sunflower,  Eda 
Prass,  Princess  May,  Col.  Chase,  Mdlle.  Tb^i^se  Rev,  C.  H.  Payne,  Inter¬ 
national,  Rose  Wynne,  Florence  Davis,  Madame  0.  Capitant,  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees.  The  latter  was  also  judged  to  be  premier  bloom  in  the  show, 
which  no  one  would  dispute,  Mr,  Jas.  Day,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Massey,  Esq., 
Galloway  House,  Galloway,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  PatersotqRow, 
third  ;  five  competed.  For  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen 
distinct  varieties,  the  same  exhibitor  w&‘>  first,  staging  similar  varieties 
as  in  the  thirty-six.  Mr.  R.  Addison,  Blachouse,  Skelmorlie,  second. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Lunt  again  led  with  Sonfiower» 
International,  Princess  May,  E.  Molyneux,  Mons.  Hoste,  Duke  of  Yorkt 
Rose  Wynne,  Boule  d’Or,  Viviand  Morel,  as  the  best  blooms  ;  secondi 
Mr,  T.  Hall,  Skelmoriie  ;  third,  Mr.  Robert  Addison,  Skelmorlie.  For 
twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  0.  Massey, 
Esq.,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  won  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Heale, 
Refulgens,  Madame  F.  Mistral,  Jeanne  d’Arc  (2),  Robert  Petfield,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Globe  d’Or,  D.  B.  Crane,  Hero  ot  Stoke  Newington,  Golden 
Empress,  and  Baron  Hirsch.  Japs — Thos.  Wilkins,  Duke  of  York,  very 
fine  ;  Niveus,  Amos  Perry,  E.  Molyneux,  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Charles  Davis,  Sunflower,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mons.  M.  Ricoud,  Viviaud 
Morel.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Dale,  gardener  to  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Aikenhead. 
Third,  Mr.  Hunter  Craig,  Skelmorlie. 

For  twelve  incurved,  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  some  good  stands 
were  set  up,  but  Scotch  growers  cannot,  do  incurved  varieties  like 
growers  in  the  South  of  England.  Mr.  T.  Dale,  Ockenhead,  took  the 
lead  with  Prince  Alfred,  Mona.  R.  Bahuant  (2)  J.  Agate  (very  fine), 
Brookleigh  Gem,  R.  Petfield,  Globe  d'Or  (2)  Lord  Alcester,  Miss  Violet 
Tomlin,  Ami  Hoste,  and  Barbara  ;  Mr.  J.  Day,  Gaflieston,  second.  For 
six  incurved  Mr  D.  S.  Melville,  gardener  to  Lord  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch, 
was  first  with  J.  Agate,  Lord  Alcester,  Baron  Hirsch,  Prince  Alfred, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Queen  of  England  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Day,  Garlieston. 
For  six  incurved,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Templeton,  Esq.,  Cove,  won  with  Globe  d’Or.  Mr.  D.  Keith,  High 
Blantyre,  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

For  six  blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  Mr.  J.  Briggs,  gardener  to  W.  A; 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  Dantocher,  was  first ;  and  for  six  blooms  of  Mdlle.  T.  Rey, 
Mr.  Fra»er,  Dunoon,  took  the  lead  out  of  three  entries.  There  were  ten 
competitors  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  Mr.  J.  Mailer,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  McFarlane,  Torrance,  was  placed  first  with  Viviand  Morel ;  Mr. 
C.  Scott,  Skelmorlie,  taking  second  place  with  Avalanche.  In  the  class 
for  thirty-six  Japanese,  open  to  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of 
Belfast  were  placed  first ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  second ;  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Kilmarnock,  third  ;  but  the  first  and  second  were  protested 
against  on  the  score  of  having  too  large  boards. 

Handsome  prizes  for  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  are  given,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  was  very  keen .  For  six  vases  of  Japanese  on  long  stems,  one  variety 
in  each,  to  be  show  blooms,  J.  Gorden,  Esq.,  Aikenhead  (Mr.  T.  Dale, 
gardener),  was  first  with  handsome  blooms  with  fine  foliage.  For  three 
vases,  three  blooms  in  egeb,  Mr;  Harris,  gardener  to  J.  Graham,  Esq., 
Crossford,  took  the  lead  in  a  very  strong  competition.  Mr.  G.  McIntyre, 
gardener  to  P.  Buchannan,  Esq,,  Helensburgh,  won  with  the  best  vase 
in  the  hall.  Several  shower  bouquets  were  shown  of  average  quality. 
Mr.  J.  ITorsyth,  gardener  to  A.  Paterson,  Esq.,  Row,  was  first.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  in  sprays — these  were  not  a  success, 
Mr.  G.  McIntyre  bad  the  best  twelve,  all  decorative  varieties.  Good 
prizes  were  offered  for  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  plants, 
but  these  were  flat  and  uninteresting.  There  were  five  entries,  Mr.  T.  Dale 
won  first,  having  some  fine  exhibition  blooms  dispersed  among  the 
plants.  Mr.  Archibald,  gardener  to  Earl  Howe,  Bothwell  Castle,  second. 
Plants  were  poor,  only  the  three  that  obtained  first  prize  were  fit  for 
exhibition,  these  were  Viviand  Morel  and  La  Triomphante,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Helensburgh. 

Several  stands  were  contributed  by  nurserymen,  which  added  much 
to  the  general  effect,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  staged  new  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons  bad  Potatoes  and  general  plants 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nottingham,  showed  Edwardian  pottery :  Messrs. 
Thyoe  had  handsome  Cyclamens  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  show 
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is  very  well  managed,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  hardworking 
President,  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Mr.  Dewar  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  new  seedling 
■Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Bilsland,  a  creamy  white  reflexed  variety. 

WINCHESTER. — NOVEMBER  12th  and  ISth. 

The  fourteenth  annaal  autumn  exhibition  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
■Ouildhall,  and  was  quite  the  best  of  the  series.  The  competition  was 
exceedingly  keen,  the  entries  being  many  in  excess  of  other  years.  In 
the  large  hall  were  arranged  the  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  the  cut 
blooms,  fruit,  and  some  few  miscellaneous  plants.  The  large  ante¬ 
room  was  filled  with  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  table  decoration, 
and  hardy  fruit ;  another  smaller  room  and  a  long  passage  being 
occupied  with  vegetables.  Taken  altogether  it  was  a  magnificent  show, 
deserving  to  rank  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  provinces.  The  management 
is  quite  of  the  best,  the  Committee  being  composed  of  practical  men 
with  an  admirable  Chairman  (Mr.  Flight),  and  led  by  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  courteous  Hon.  Secretaries  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the 
'person  of  Mr  Chaloner  Shenton. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  a  distinct  feature,  so  numerous  and 
good  were  they.  For  a  group  arranged  in  a  semicircle  there  were  but 
two  entries.  The  first  prize  exhibit,  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Street,  gardener 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Fearon,  The  College,  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  best  seen 
this  season.  The  plants  were  extremely  dwarf,  well  clothed  with 
foliage,  and  carried  good  blooms,  Mr,  J,  Butcher,  gardener  to  Rev. 
H;  E.  Moberiey,  St,  Michael’s  Rectory,  Winchester,  was  a  creditable 
second.  Specimen  trained  plants  were  not  so  good  as  in  former  yea*-*. 
For  six  Japanese  Mr.  H.  Holloway,  gardener  to  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hill 
Farm  Dairy,  Southampton,  secured  the  premier  award  with  fairly  good 
plants.  Mr.  Brown  staged  the  best  single  specimen  incurved  or 
reflexed,  a  freely  flowered  one  of  Dr.  Sharpe.  The  best  Japanese 
Hoeciujen  was  a  profusely  bloomed  one  of  W.  Tricker,  belonging  to  Col. 
Tandeleur,  Hyde  Abbey  House,  Winchester. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  eight  plants  in  9-inch  pots  suitable  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  and  produced  an  extensive  display  of  plants 
exactly  suited  for  the  purpose.  In  fact  this  was  the  best  filled  class 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Gigg,  gardener  to 
Rev.  E.  M.  Moorsom,  Holyrood,  Winchester,  who  secured  the  first  prize, 
were  models  of  culture,  being  dwarf,  well  clothed  with  foliage,  and 
carrying  excellent  blooms.  Louis  Boehmer,  Madame  Carnot,  Charles 
Davis,  and  Good  Gracious  were  especially  noteworthy.  Mr,  G.  Adams, 
gardener  to  Colonel  F.  A.  Dickens,  Blackbridge,  Winchester,  a  credi¬ 
table  second.  Mr.  Astridge,  gardener  to  W,  Barrow  Simmonds,  Esq., 
Abbots  Barton,  third. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  show  in  themselves.  The  principal  class  was  that 
for  forty-eight,  half  Japanese  and  the  remainder  incurved,  each  section 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to 
F,  W,  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  won  somewhat 
easily  the  premier  position  from  his  three  opponents  with  medium  sized, 
fresh,  highly  coloured  specimens  well  staged.  The  varieties  were — 
Japanese  :  Madame  Carnot  (2),  C.  Davis  (2),  J.  Bidencope  (2),  M. 
Panckoucke  (2),  Mutual  Friend  (2).  Richard  Dean  (2),  Madame  A. 
Chatin,  Mrs  C.  H.  Payne,  G.  Biron,  Elsie  Teichman,  Miss  Ethel  Addi¬ 
son,  Edith  Tabor,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech4,  Yiviand  Morel,  M.  Charles 
Molin,  M.  D.  Taillandier,  Lady  Byron,  and  G.  C.  Scbwabe.  Incurved  •. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  (2),  Lord  Alcester  (2),  C.  Curtis  (2),  Wm.  Tunning- 
ton,  Globe  d*Or,  G.  Haigh,  Mr-  J.  Kearn,  R.  Petfield  (2),  Empress  of 
India,  Princess  of  Wales,  M.  P,  Martignac  (2),  Lord  Rosebery,  Lucy 
Kendall,  Nil  Desperandum,  Madame  Darier,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Baron  Hirsch, 
and  Golden  Empress.  Mr.  G.  Inglefield,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Kelk,  Bart., 
Tedworth,  Marlborongh,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Penford,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Fitzwigram,  Bart.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  third. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr,  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  won  premier  position  with  a  heavy  stand  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  Neville 
second  ;  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese, 
distinct,  there  was  a  numerous  entry.  Mr.  Inglefield,  with  a  good 
collection,  secured  the  premier  position.  Mr,  L.  Dawes,  gardener  to 
P.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  Rosecroft,  Hambledon,  second  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Cedar 
Road,  Southampton,  third .  Mr.  Inglefield  secured  first  prize  for  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  with  a  pretty  stand  of  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Penford  and 
Neville  following  in  the  order  here  given. 

For  twelve  white  Japanese  in  four  varieties  Mr.  Bowerman  was  first. 
Mr.  G.  H.  .Street  second  ;  Mr,  Agate  third.  Mr.  Bowerman  secured  also 
the  leading  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms,  any  section,  with  good  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Rev,  Canon  Valpy,  The  Close,  Win¬ 
chester,  second.  The  class  for  twelve  yellow  or  bronze  blooms  in  four 
varieties  made  a  varied  display.  Mr.  Bowerman  again  occupied  first 
place  with  well  developed  specimens  of  leading  varieties  ;  Messrs. 
Flight  and  Agate  following.  Mr,  H.  Lees  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  in  the  amateurs’  section. 

Table  decoration  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  show.  For  the  best 
decorated  centre  of  a  dinner  table  5  feet  by  3  feet  six  competed.  Mr, 
Carr  was  an  easy  first  with  a  superb  collection  of  Orchids,  lightly 
disposed  amid  suitable  greenery.  ^Ir.  W.  Southey,  Winton  House, 
Winchester,  second;  Miss  Ethel  Colson,  Shawford,  third.  The  most 
tastefully  arranged  stand  of  Chrysanthemums,  grasses,  and  foliage,  Miss 
Ethel  Wadmore,  Basingstoke,  contributed,  and  was  much  admired.  Miss 
.Ethel  Colson  second. 

Fruit  was  almost  a  show  in  itself  ;  Grapes  were  of  the  finest  quality. 


For  three  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  Montague, 
Bart.,  South  Stoneham  House,  Southampton,  was  first  with  grand 
examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Alicante.  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor, 
second.  Mr,  Hall  won  also  for  three  bunches  any  black  variety  with 
grand  examples  of  Alnwick  Seedling  ;  Mr.  Mitchell  occupying  a  similar 
position  with  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  in  the  show  was  that  from  Mr» 
E.  Molynenx,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  who  staged  three  dozen  Japanese,  two  dozen  incurved, 
one  dozen  single- flowered  varieties,  along  with  numerous  bunches  of 
Pompon  blooms.  The  incurved  were  especially  of  high  quality  ;  the 
Japanese  large,  bright,  and  well  staged.  To  this  exhibit  was  awarded 
the  N.O.S.  certificate  of  merit.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  J.  Oarpenter-Garnier,  Esq.,  Rookesbury 
Park,  Fareham,  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Mary  Molyneux  and 
Princesss  Frederick  Charles  of  Denmark,  both  seedlings  of  his  own 
raising.  The  former  especially  possesses  much  merit.  It  belongs  to 
the  loosely  incurving  section,  somewhat  resembling  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  in  the  manner  in  which  its  florets  entwine.  The  colour  is 
quite  distinct,  rose  lilac,  flashed  and  edged  purple,  with  a  silvery  reverse  ; 
the  latter  is  orange  amber,  also  incurving  in  its  petals  ,  a  promising 
variety. 

BRADFORD. — November  13th  and  14th. 

This  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  and  proved  to  be  a  marked 
success,  all  the  classes  being  well  filled  and  the  competition  very  keen. 
Cut  flowers  were  a  fine  feature,  groups  and  plants  being  a  distinct 
advance  on  previous  years. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese,  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Burbar,  gardener  to  0.  Omerod,  Esq.,  Green 
Royd,  Brighouse,  was  first  with  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Phoebns, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  ''^n  den  Heede,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech(i,  Viviand 
Morel,  Duchess  of  York,  Bouled’Or,  Mdlle,  Marie  Hoste,  President  Borel, 
Mons,  Panckoucke,  Miss  Elsie  Teichman,  W.  Seward,  G.  0.  Scbwabe, 
Charles  Davis,  Duke  of  York,  Louise,  and  Florence  Davis.  Second  Mr.  G- 
Haigh,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Tate,  Esq.,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  and  third 
Mr.  George  Burden,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Oockburn,  Esq.,  Birkenhead. 

For  six  Anemone,  large-flowered,  dissimilar,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Son, 
Eodley,  were  first,  and  Mr.  George  Haigh  second.  For  twenty-four 
blooms,  incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  G.  H.  Goodacre 
was  first  with  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Globe  d’Or,  Major  Bonaffon,  Lord 
Alcester,  John  Fulford,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Miss  S. 
Coleman,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Mr.  G.  Kearn,  W.  Tunnington,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Ami  Hoste,  W.  Clibran,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas, 
Violet  Tomlin,  and  J.  Gardner.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  Haigh  ;  and  third 
prize  Ml.  George  Burden.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct, 
went  to  Mr.  Georee  Burden,  who  showed  Charles  Davis,  Mons.  Panc¬ 
koucke,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  W.  Seward,  Mdlle. 
Th^rese  Rev,  Colonel  B.  Smith,  Mons,  Georges  Biron,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lechd,  G.  C.  Scbwabe,  Robert  Owen,  and  Charles  Davis.  Second,  Mr. 
Haigh;  and  third  Mr.  A.  Burber.  For  twelve  incurved,  dissimilar. — 
First,  ilessrs.  Longster  &  Sons,  Malton  ;  second,  Mr,  George  Haigh  ;  and 
third,  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Studley  Royal. 

The  local  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  dissimilar,  was  keenly  contested. 
Ssven  exhibitors  staged  a  fine  lot  of  flowers,  Mr.  Midgley  winning  with 
an  even  stand  of  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  G.  C.  Scbwabe,  Mrs.  H.  Payne, 
Boule  d’Or,  President  Borel,  Prcfet  Robert.  Thos.  Wilkins,  Mi»s  Dorothy 
Shea,  Louise,  Mrs.  E.  S.  *Trafltord,  and  Van  den  Heede.  Second  prize 
Messrs  Clark  &  Son,  Rodley,  and  third  Mr.  Thos.  Barrel,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Cockerham,  Esq.,  Bingley. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  half  circle, 
occupying  80  square  feet  space.  First  prize,  silver  cap,  given  by  the 
Mayor,  value  £5  Ss.,  and  £3  in  money  given  by  the  Society,  Mr.  L. 
Dean  was  first  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group  of  bloom*,  bright  and 
fresh.  Second  went  to  Mr.  G.  Sharman,  Undercliff e  Cemetery  ;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Bird. 

ECCLES.— November  13th  and  IIth, 

The  tenth  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Patricroft.  The  Committee  being  favoured  in  the  matter  of  entries,  a 
capital  show  was  the  result,  the  competition  in  every  class  being  keen. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incur-^ed,  distinct, 
Mr.  J.  Kirkman,  gardener  to  John  Stanning,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Leyland,  was  a 
splendid  first,  his  Japanese  being  excellent  in  colour  and  the  incurved 
of  fine  form.  International,  Madame  C,  Molin,  Duke  of  York,  Mons, 
Panckoucke.  Dorothy  Shea,  Waban  (premier  bloom  in  the  show), 
Stanstead  White,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  L’Isere,  M.  Gruyer, 
and  Chas.  Davis.  Incurved  :  Queen  of  England,  C.  H.  Curtis,' J.  Agate, 
John  Lambert,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  W.  Tunnington,  Golden  Empress,  Mons. 
E.  Bahuant,  Mr.  J.  Kearn,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Lord 
Alcester  were  the  names.  The  second  place  was  worthily  won  by  Mr. 
C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  jun.,  Esq.  The  third  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Carling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  Woolton,  with  a  splendid 
stand  of  Japanese,  the  incurved  losing  a  few  points. 

For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Osborne  was  a  guM  first,  having  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Lucy  Kendall,  and  Alfred  Salter  very  good, 
Mr.  Whittle,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Allen,  Esq.,  wa,3  well  second  ;  and  Mr, 
R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  a  close 
third.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Kirkman  was  again  well  ahead.  Miss 
Rita  Schroeter,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  and 
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were  of  high  order.  Mr.  Oaborne  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Pinning- 
ton  third. 

For  thirty-six  miecellaneous  Japs,  incurved,  reflsxed,  and  Anemones, 
Mr.  T.  Carling  just  sncceeled  in  beating  Mr.  R.  Pinnington.  In  the 
•classes  for  six  Japanese,  six  incurved,  and  six  Anemones,  Mr.  R.  Pin¬ 
nington  had  excellent  blooms  for  first  prizes.  In  the  classes  for  those 
only  employing  one  gardener  Mr.  Edwin  Pollitt,  gardener  to  John 
Wynne,  Esq  ,  Eccles,  succeeded  in  winning  all  the  first  prizes,  and  this 
exhibitor  would  m  doubt  take  a  much  higher  position  had  he  only  more 
iglass  accommodation. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  more  than  attractive,  the  first 
prize,  staged  by  Mr.  Mnllay,  gardener  to  Thomas  Barker,  Esq ,  J.P., 
Fallowfield,  being  noticeable  for  the  fine  quality  of  blooms.  Mr.  Henry 
J’ackson,  Newton-le-Willows,  second.  Groups  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  were  a  decided  advance,  Mr.  Upiohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
^Ellesmere,  having  a  charming  exhibit,  in  which  Cattleya  labiatu  stood 
out  in  great  prominence  against  a  background  of  Fern,  the  front 
containing  well-coloured  foliage  plants.  Mr.  W.  Elkin,  gardener  to 

-  J.  Agnew,  Esq.,  was  placed  second. 

For  three  Pompons  Mr.  W.  Powell,  Eccles,  had  attractive  plants,  and 
for  six  large  plants  of  Japanese  and  same  number  of  incurved  Mr.  Mulloy 
had  grand  healthy  specimens.  Eccles  is  noted  for  its  floral  decorations  ; 
-and  the  bouquets  put  up  by  Messrs.  Whittle,  Mosely,  and  Wilson,  the 
epergnes  by  Messrs.  Elkin  and  Mosely,  and  the  buttonholes  by  Mr. 
•■Oaborne  fully  sustained  the  reputation  by  their  handsome  appearance. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen  cat  blooms,  staged  for  effect,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morton  was  first  with  fresh,  well-coloured  blooms,  a  splendid 
stand,  the  same  gentleman  winning  the  silver  challenge  cup  for  six 
-Japanese  and  six  incurved,  having  previously  won  it  twice.  The  com¬ 
petition  was  keen  all  through,  and  the  exhibits  of  much  merit.  Messrs. 
I'lorton,  Huber,  Crawshaw,  Montford,  Atherton,  Masker,  Guildford,  and 
Wilson  were  the  chief  prizewinners.  Mr.  Huber  won  the  silver  cup 
outright  with  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese,  having  handsome  C.  H. 
Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Rose  Wynne. 
He  also  won  the  gold  and  bronze  medals  for  six  plants,  large  flowered 
incurved  and  Japanese ;  also  the  silver  medal  for  six  distinct  varieties,  a 
great  achievement. 

Messrs,  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  of  Manchester,  contributed  hand¬ 
some  tables  of  superb  Cyclamen  and  other  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr. 
Huber  and  his  energetic  Committee  are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
'kindness  and  civility  to  all  exhibitors. 

SHEFFIELD.— November  13th  and  14th. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  spacious 

•  Corn  Exchange  and  was  iu  every  way  satisfactory.  The  cut  blooms  were 

•  of  high  quality;  the  competition  was  exceptionally  keen.  Groups  of 

•  Chrysantuemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants  v^ere  a  distinct  feature 

-  of  the  show.  The  local  classes  wereexceptionally  well  filled,  the  exhibits 
'leaving  but  little  to  be  desired  throughout.  The  management  was  of  the 

best.  Mr.  W.  Housley,  the  Secretary,  laboured  hard  to  make  the  show 

•  what  it  was — -a  success. 

In  the  cut  bloom  department  eight  classes  were  set  apart  for  open 

-  competition,  the  remainder  were  district  classes.  In  the  former  valuable 
prizes  were  offered  for  twenty-four  incurved  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties.  Mr.  Goodaere,  garaener  to  Earl  o!  Harrington,  Elvaston 
iCistle,  Derby,  was  the  first  prizewinner  with  a  stand  of  excellent 
blooms,  neatly  set  np.  The  varieties  were  0.  H.  Curtis,  Empress  of 
India,  Globe  d’Or,  J.  Agate,  J.  Kearn,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman, 
'Queen  of  England,  W.  Tunningtoa,  Alfred  Salter,  Golden  Empress, 
Jl.  Petfield,  0.  Gibson,  Princess  Teck,  MissM.  A.  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin, 
■Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  H. 
Broomhead occupied  the  second  place  with  neat  examples.  Mr.  C.  Crooks, 
gardener  to  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Droitwich,  third.  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Son  fonrth.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr,  C. 
Crocks  secured  the  premier  award  with  large  fully  developed  specimens 
of  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus,  Duke  of  York,  Niveui,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  Viviand  Morel,  Madame  Rozain,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Primrose  League,  Miss  Rita 

•Schroeter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees.  C.  Davis.  Mons.  Gruyer,  Viscountess 
Hambledop,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lecb^and  Lady  Randolph.  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &.  Son,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  G, 
.Alderman,  gardener  to  J.  D,  Ellis,  Esq.,  Worksop,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Crooks 
won  premier  honours,  as  he  did  in  six  of  each  this  section  also,  in  all 

•  cases  staging  creditable  examples.  Mr.  G.  Stables,  gardener  to  Mrs, 
Wake,  Osgathorpe  House,  won  first  prize  for  six  Anemone-flowered 
varieties;  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  ,1 .  Colley,  Esq.,  Sheffield,  occupying  a 
similar  position  in  the  reflexed  section. 

In  the  district  class  for  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Scott  was  the  most 
successful  with  neat  examples.'  Mr.  Alderman  second.  The  last  named 
won  for  twelve  Japanese,  with  large  well-flowered  gpecimens  of  leading 
varieties.  Mr.  C,  Scott  second.  Many  smaller  classes  were  well  filled 
with  creditable  blooms.  The  amateurs  were  also  well  represented. 

For  a  gro.ip  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants 
Mr.  M.  H.  Wiliford,  Walkley,  Sheffield,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  pleasing 
combination  of  well-grown  plants.  Mr,  J.  Morton,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Lowood,  Esq.,  Five  Oaks,  Sheffield,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Willgoose,  Shefifield, 
.third.  Mr.  B.  Qlossop  won  first  prize  in  the  amateurs’,  division  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  with  a  bright 
-display. 


3ATLEY. — November  14th. 

This  popular  show  was  held  In  the  Drill  Hall,  which  is  both  com¬ 
modious  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  open  class  cut  blooms 
was  not  so  well  filled  as  in  former  years,  this  being  due  to  the  large 
number  of  exhibitions  held  daring  the  week,  including  the  date  of  this 
fixture. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  won  the  20-guinea  cup  offered 
for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  incurved,  innot  less  than  fifteen  varieties, 
and  eighteen  Japanese,  not  less  than  fifteen  varieties.  All  were  finely 
developed  specimens,  fresh  and  brightly  coloured.  Mr.  Leadbetter, 
gardener  to  A.  'Wilson,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second.  The  third  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr,  J.  Thornton,  Drighlington,  a  local  exhibitor,  with  a  highly 
creditable  stand. 

Mr.  Leadbetter  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese  as  follows  ; — Madame 
Carnot,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Eva  Knowles,  BtoUede 
Lyon,  Dorothy  Shea,  Duke  of  York,  Florence  Davis,  Mdlle  Th^rese  Rev, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  President  Borel,  R.  Dean.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
secured  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  with  Queen  of  England,  Wm. 
Tunnington,  J.  Lambert,  C.  H,  Curtis,  Lucy  Kendall,  Princess  of  Wales, 
0.  B.  Whitnall,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alceater,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas.  In  the  local  class  Mr.  J.  Thornton  won  the 
silver  challenge  cap,  value  6  guineas,  for  stand  of  nine  incurveds  and 
nine  Japanese.  Mr.  James  Davis,  gardener  to  G.  Sheard,  Esq.,  was 
second.  Chrysanthemum  groups  made  a  very  effective  display.  The 
first  position  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Davis  with  an  excellently  arranged 
and  well  finished  group  of  healthy  plants,  carrying  massive  well  timed 
flowers.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Lofthouse,  Ossett.  Mr. 
8.  Harford,  gardener  to  W.  Critchley,  Esq.,  was  placed  third. 

TWICKENHAM,— November  17th.  . 

The  Town  Hall  of  Twickenham  was  requisitioned  for  the  reception 
of  the  exhibits  at  thi?  show,  and  the  accommodation  at  disposal  was 
inadequate  for  the  proper  staging  of  the  exhibits,  which  were  in  many 
lust  ances  cramped  for  room.  With  the  local  classes,  as  weil  as  those 
devoted  to  vegetables,  we  have  no  space  to  deal,  aud  therefore  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  various  products  were  shown  in  highly  creditable 
condition.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  for  the  Committee 
to  give,  in  addition  to  the  names,  the  addresses  of  all  competitors.  In 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Green  and  W.  Bates  the  arrangements  were 
well  carried  out. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying  a  space  of 
aC-  square  feet,  quality  and  effect  being  the  leading  feature,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rickwoi'Kl,  gardener  to  Lady  Freake,  was  awarded  the  premier  prize. 
The  stiff  semicircular  group  was  composed  of  plants  carrying  splendid 
flowers,  and  edged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  was  placed  second.  For  a  group  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants  Mr.  H.  K.  Fordham,  Twickenham, 
was  first;  Mr.  J.  Portbury,  gardener  to  W.  N.  Froy.  Esq.,  second  ;  and 
Mr,  A.  Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  third.  Though 
creditable,  there  was  nothing  striking  in  either  of  these  exhibits. 

The  principal  cut  bloom  class  was  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  twelve  in¬ 
curved  and  twelve  Japanese,  five  competitors  staging.  The  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Taloot,  who  showed  ex¬ 
cellent  Sowers  in  both  sections.  Tae  incurved  varieties  were  C,  B. 
Whitnall,  Empress  of  India,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Golden 
Empress,  Robert  Petfield,  Lord  Alcestcr,  Major  Bonaffon,  Mrs.  Coleman, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Emily  Dale,  and  Brookleign  Gem.  Thu  Japanese  com¬ 
prised  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel, 
Madame  Carnot,  Ethel  Addison,  Mutual  Friend,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea, 
Niveus,  Duke  of  York,  Rose  Wynne,  William  Fyfe  and  Mons.  Ch. 
Molin.  The  second  position  was  adjudged  to  Mr,  R.  Cawte,  whose 
Japanese  were  good,  but  whose  incurved  flowers  were  under-sized.  Mr. 
F.  Fitz waiter,  gardener  to  F.  Braby,  Esq.,  was  a  creditable  third. 

E'er  eighteen  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  only  two  stands 
in  competition,  Mr.  T.  Osman,  with  an  even  stand,  taking  the.  leading 
place  with  0.  'B.  Whitnall  W.  Carpenter,  Violet  Tomlin,  John  Lambert, 
Mrs,  Mitchell.  Princess  of  Teck,  Madame  Darier,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Barbara,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lord  Rosebery,  M.  P.  Mairtignac,  R.  Petfield, 
Empress  of  India,  Lucy  Kendal,  Globe  d’Or,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Miss 
M.  A  Haggas  Mr.  J.  Portbury  was  second. 

Six  exhibitors  staged  eighteen  distinct  Japanese,  and  some  of  the 
stands  contained  handsome  flowers.  Mr.  E,  Coombs,  gardener  to 
W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Teddington,  was  a  splendid  first  with  a  stand  of  fresh, 
even,  clean,  and  well  coloured  specimens.  The  varieties  were  Madamo 
Carnot,  Viviand  Morel,  Pheebus,.  Mrs.  0.  Harman  Payne,  Lord  Brooke, 
Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Miss  Elsie  Teichman,  Silver  King, 
Mrs.  G.  J,  Beer,  Chas.  Blick,  Primrose  League,  Stanstead  White,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Chas.  Davis,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and 
Miss  E  thel  Addison.  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  a  capital  second  with  best 
blooms  of  R.  Owen,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Mdlle. 
Ther^se  Rey.  Mr.  J,  Allsop.  gardener  to  W.  Canard,  Esq.,  was  third. 

Mr.  E.  Coombs  with  Niveus  was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese,  one  variety,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Cawte  with  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Odium  with  Viviand  Morel.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  six  incurved,  Mr.  R.  Cawte  was  first  with  Miss  M.  A,  Haggas  in 
splendid  form,  Mr.  0.  J.  Waite  second  with  0.  B.  Whitnall,  and  Mr; 
J,  Allsop  third  with  Barbara.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had  the  best  incurved 
in  Charles  H,  Curtis,  in  superb  form,  and  Mr.  E.  Coombs  the  best 
Japanese  in  a  highly  coloured  Charles  Davi.s. 

For  twelve  Anemones  Mr.  W.  J.  Wright,  gardener  to  11.  A.  Tuffnell, 
Esq,,  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  Portbury  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Bentley,  gardener 
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to  Major  Bosworth,  third.  Mr.  C.  Bentley  was  to  the  fore  with  six 
banches  of  singles,  being  the  only  exhibitor. 

We  have  to  tender  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  the  reports  of 
other  shows  which  arrived  after  our  pages  were  filled,  and  must 
perforce  stand  over.  At  the  Ghent  Show  silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  M.  J.  Jones  and  H.  Canuell  &  Sons. 


STORING  FRUIT. 

A  CORBESPONnENT  writes : — “  I  was  looking  through  a  garden 
recently,  well  planned  and  well  managed  in  all  respects,  also  furnished 
with  most  kinds  of  requisites,  bat  with  one  notable  exception.  There 
was  no  fruit  store  or  room  worthy  of  the  name,  and  certainly  no  person 
but  the  gardener  would  think  of  climbing  up  a  rough  ladder  to  see  the 
fruit.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  A  fruit  room  should  be  a  recognised  | 
necessity  and  an  attractive  adjunct  to  a  garden,  to  be  entered  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  range  of  glass.” 

We  are  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  and  we  know  of  hundreds  of 
gardens  where  no  such  suitable  fruit  store  is  provided.  Almost  by  the 
same  post  one  of  Mr.  Orr’s  circulars  arrived,  and  it  seemed  to  ratify  the 
great  wanr.  and  point  a  way  to  better  things.  We  liked  the  idea  of  a 


FIG.  87.— GRADING  FRUIT. 


rustic  thatched  summer  honse,  or  what  might  be  used  as  such  from  June 
to  October,  and  then  turned  to  a  not  less  useful  account  as  a  store  for 
fruit.  We  liked  also  the  idea  of  sorting  the  fruits  at  gathering  time, 
placing  in  trays,  stacking  these  one  on  another  and  carrying  them  to  the 
store.  The  illustrations  (figs.  85,  page  485,  and  87) — two  out  of  several — 
show  these  ideas  at  least  in  part,  and  some  such  provision  as  they  indicate 
would  not  only  be  of  real  service,  but  add  a  feature  of  interest  to  many 
gardens.  The  trays,  which  we  have  seen  in  use,  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  and  obviously  suitable  for  storing  other  products  besides  fruit. 

This  question  of  fruit  stores  in  gardens  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  has  been  generally  accorded,  and  the  matter  may  well  j 
be  thought  over  during  the  winter  in  order  that  better  provision  may  be 
made  in  time  to  be  of  service.  It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the 
silver  Banksian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  granted 
to  Mr.  Orr  for  his  neat  and  usefal  contrivances,  and  no  better  proof  of 
their  value  can  be  adduced. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERb’  DOMAIN. 

Useful  Plants  for  Table  Decoration. 

In  consideriag  the  material  required  for  the  embellishment  of  a 
dinner  table,  we  must  possess  an  acute  eye  for  gracefulness  and  diversity 
of  form  in  the  objects  which  we  utilise.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  so  brevity  is  a  necessary  component. 

I  shall  start  by  introducing  the  Croton,  one  of  the  best  suited  plants 
for  decorative  purposes  known.  Crotons  revel  in  a  compost  of  three  j 
parts  rich  loam  to  one  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  adding  a  fair  quantity  of  j 
sharp  sand.  Firm  potting,  with  an  abundant  allowance  of  heat  and  mois-  1 
ture,  are  essential .  Crotons  are  generally  propagated  from  cuttings  taken 
daring  April  or  May,  and  inserted  in  thumb  pots,  using  a  light  compost. 
Plunge  the  pots  among  cocoa  fibre  in  a  pit  or  case,  place  them  in  S-inch 
or  4-inch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  allowing  them  more  light  and  air. 
Syringe  on  all  favourable  occasions  from  May  till  October,  Abundance 
of  water  ought  to  be  given  provided  the  drainage  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  following  list  contains  good  varieties  for  our  present  purpose — 


Eleeantissima,  Aigbunh  Gem,  Archibaldi,  Superbe,  Wilsoni,  Domei, 
and  Golden  Ring. 

Compeers  with  Crotons  we  have  the  Dracaenas ;  these  plants  have 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Crotons.  Propagating  is  frequently  done  by 
root-cuttings.  Procure  pieces  of  root  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  place 
them  in  fibre,  whence  they  emit  roots  (fibrils)  and  shoots.  These  may 
be  placed  in  a  small  potto,  begin  with,  and  this  method  is  probably  the 
best,  as  no  time  is  lost  in  potting,  and  the  tender  roots  are  not  injured, 
j  By  propagating  with  shoots  we  obtain  a  young  stock  much  sooner,  and 
perhaps  the  plants  are  sturdier  and  better  coloured.  In  making  cuttings, 
two  pairs  of  leaves  may  be  removed,  but  leave  all  possible,  even  inserting 
some  in  the  soil  when  dibbing  in.  Syringing  ought  to  be  discontinued 
when  the  plants  are  a  foot  or  so  high,  as  the  water  lodging  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  may  cause  decay.  A  compost  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  peat 
with  sharp  sand,  is  their  delight.  The  selection  is  at  hand  :  Dracaenas 
angustifolia,  Mrs.  D,  P.  Laird,  elegantissima,  Princess  May,  Frederick!, 
norwoodiensis,  Goldieana,  and  Lindeni,  when  young  and  well  grown. 

We  next  survey  the  Palm  familv,  but  seem  lost  in  the  array. 
Palms  are  placed  in  centrepieces.  Taking  them  alphabetically,  we 
have  Areca  Intescens,  a  noble  specimen  for  decoration  at  any  time.  The 
wavy  golden  stems  of  the  plants  are  like  fairy  structures.  A.  alba,  aurea, 
and  rubfa  are  also  employed.  Calamus  ciliaris,  C,  Draco,  and  C.  Rotang 
are  all  choice  Palms.  Cbammdorea  elegantissima  and  graminifolia  must 
be  included,  while  Euterpe  edulis  is  handsome  and  useful. 

Kentias  gracilis,  Belmoreana,  and  Fosteriana  are  beautiful  ; 
very  difficult  to  excel  when  young.  Malortiea  gracilis  is  a  fine  small 
Palm.  Phoenix  tenuis  and  P.  rupicola  are  good  ;  the  latter  is 
rather  stiff,  and  ought  to  be  used  when  quite  small.  This  selection 
ought  to  give  a  large  and  varied  choice.  Palms  are  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  cocoa  fibre,  and  placed  in  boxes  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  keeping  all  well  moist.  The  compost  for  most  Palms  consists 
of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  increasing  the  loam  with  each 
shift  or  dressing.  Sound  drainage  allows  us  to  water  copiously^ 
syringing  during  the  summer.  Avoid  potting  if  top-dressing  can 
be  made  to  answer.  But  enough  for  the  present.  More  remains 
for  another  week.— A  Young  Scot. 

Hoiv  TO  Prevent  Chrysanthemums  Damping. 

An  experiment  we  have  tried  with  our  Chrysanthemums  this 
seasou  has  so  far  given  ua  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  we  have  not  lost  a  single  bloom  through  damping' 
The  plants  were  housed  a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  treated  as 
follows : — A.  temperature  of  40“  is  maintained  by  night,  without 
the  aid  of  fire  heat  if  possible.  Air  is  admitted  freely  on  mild 
clear  days,  but  keeping  the  houses  closed  in  damp  foggy  weather 
and  the  atmosphere  inside  as  dry  as  possible.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  a  frigi  domo  blind  on  rollers  at  night  as  a  substitute  for  fire 
heat  and  to  prevent  drip  caused  by  the  glass  getting  frozen.  Fire 
heat  is  only  given  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and  then  only  what  will 
suffice  to  exclude  frost.  Chrysanthemums,  when  treated  in  this 
way,  are  much  richer  in  colour,  the  flowers  stronger,  and  the  petala 
broader  with  greater  substance  in  them  than  when  grown  under 
warmer  conditions. — J.  F,  D. 

Plodders  and  Butterflies. 

Seeing  the  encouragement  offered  through  the  Journal  to  young- 
j  gardeners  to  ventilate  their  ideas  on  gardening  matters,  I  should  like  to  - 
say  to  our  young  correspondent  (page  464  of  last  week),  and  to  all  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  despair,  that  though  luck,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  it,  does  not  set  you  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  your 
ambition,  yet  you  must  derive  pleasure  from  the  work  you  are  engaged 
in  if  you  conscientiously  do  your  duty.  Having  passed  through  several 
bothies  in  places  of  repute,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  men  whose 
path  seemed  strewn  with  flowers.  Born  in  gardens,  with  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession,  they,  on 
leaving  home  and  entering  a  new  place,  imagined  they  knew  far  more 
than  their  less  favoured  brothers,  and  acted  like  the  bare  in  the  fable, 
while  the  lad  from  the  village,  working  and  plodding  on  quietly,  taking 
notes  of  work  done  during  the  day,  denying  himself  of  what  some  term 
pleasure,”  stores  his  mind  for  the  future.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  the  men  who  to-day  adorn  our  best  places  as  head 
gardeners  7  and  the  come-day -go-day  men  of  the  butterfly  species  talk 
their  tall  experiences,  but  after  a  season  turn  to  chrysalids.  Employers 
of  gardeners  want  Grapes,  not  leaves. — C.  Blackley. 

Perseverance. 

Since  you  have  kindly  devoted  a  small  space  to  us  juniors  we  feel  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  “  Journal.”  I  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  regret 
as  I  read  in  your  issue  of  October  8th  what  1  then  thought  was  the 
concluding  talk  of  our  mentor,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  are  to 
enjoy  his  company  a  little  farther.  We  are  still  following,  in  spirit  I 
mean,  for  it  is  not  ours  to  tread  the  higher  path  yet,  but  we  are  living- 
in  hopes,  and  trying  to  educate  ourselves  for  it  when  the  time  comes 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  those  of  us  who  will  bs  better  able 
to  fulfil  the  higher  position  through  having  read  your  very  able  articles 
week  by  week.  Then  let  ns  profit  by  the  advice  that  has  been  given, 
and  throw  ourselves  heart  and  aoul  into  our  work  whatever  it  may  be— 
crocking  pots  or  decorating  a  dinner  table ;  it  is  all  honourable,  which  I 
am  sure  will  in  due  time  receive  its  own  reward  according  to  the  spirit 
in  which  we  do  it. — A  Young  Boy. 

[We  are  only  able  to  insert  short  communications  this  week  for- 
obvious  reasons.] 
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HAEDT  FKUIT  GARDEN. 

Wall  Trees. — Sweet  Cherries. — Whether  trees  on  walls  are  trained 
fan-shaped  or  horizontally  some  pruning  and  nailing  will  be  necessary. 
Both  forms  may  be  furnished  with  permanent  branches  clothed  with 
epura,  many  of  which  will  have  been  originated  naturally.  There  will, 
however,  i  certain  number  artificially  formed,  some  probably  being 
in  the'  course  of  formation.  These  are  situated  at  the  base  of  shoots 
developed  during  the  current  year,  but  which  were  shortened  early  in 
^summer.  Such  shoots,  which  ought  not  to  be  very  numerous  on  well 
managed  Cherry  trees,  must  be  further  cut  back  at  the  present  time, 
retaining  only  about  an  inch  in  length,  or  where  it  is  seen  a  cluster  of 
fruit  buds  have  formed.  Should  such  shoots  be  numerous  it  is  not 
advisable  to  preserve  them  all,  especially  if  there  is  a  good  selection  of 
natural  spurs,  and  the  retention  of  all  will  cause  crowding.  Nor  ought 
the  spur  clusters  to  be  allowed  too  closely  situated  on  the  branches.  In 
order  to  attain  this  end  without  severe  thinning  cut  out  the  oldest  and 
weakest  annually. 

A  mixed  system  of  pruning  and  training  may  answer  with  fan- 
trained  trees.  This  method  admits  of  periotiically  renewing  the  oldest 
branches  and  training  in  younger  ;  also  a  nnmber  of  vigorous  current 
year’s  shoots  may  be  laid  in,  and  they  will  fruit  the  second  or  third 
year  :  but  they  must  be  thinly  disposed. 

Morello  Cherries.— Spar-praning  may  be  adopted  with  these,  but  it 
is  not  the  custom  so  generally  as  that  of  training  in  young  shoots 
annually.  The  latter  is  the  better  method,  because  it  produces  the  finest 
fruit,  and  the  trees  can  be  kept  evenly  furnished  with  vigorous  young 
wood.  Yeung  growths  are  selected  each  year  from  the  base  of  the  fruit¬ 
ing  shoots.  After  the  latter  are  cut  out  early  in  the  antumn,  the  reserved 
■boots  may  take  their  place,  the  operation  of  tying  or  nailing  them  in 
being  carried  oat  daring  the  winter  months,  by  which  time  the  exposure 
they  have  had  to  air  and  sunshine  insuring  thorough  ripening. 

Plums. — The  treatmeuc  with  reference  to  training  and  pruning  is 
carried  out  on  similar  lines  to  that  adopted  with  Sweet  Cherries.  Plums, 
however,  may  be  more  freely  shortened  back  to  refurnish  trees  with 
young  wood  when  the  older  branches  are  exhausted,  or  signs  of  unfruit- 
fnlness  are  shown.  This  is  easily  accomplished  when  the  branches 
radiate  from  one  stem  as  they  do  on  the  fan  system.  A  large  extent  of 
wall  space  may  be  covered  with  such  trees  both  as  regards  height  and 
width.  In  training  Plums  on  the  free  or  extension  principle,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  young  wood  does  not  fruit  so  freely  as  Morello 
Cherries  or  Peaches  the  first  year  following  its  formation,  but  usually 
requires  a  longer  period,  daring  which  time  a  number  of  natural  spurs 
are  formed  which  eventually  fruit  well.  At  the  same  time,  lateral 
growths  may  issue  from  the  shoot,  and  if  pinched  or  summer-pruned,  the 
development  of  spurs  at  their  base  will  also  take  place.  Then,  at  the 
winter  prnniug,  cut  back  the  shortened  lateral  shoots  to  an  inch  of  their 
base.  Young  wood  may  also  be  laid  in,  in  spaces  available  to  receive  it 
without  crowding,  or  In  positions  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  old 
branches. 

Pears, — Pears  are  usually  grown  on  walls  in  the  espalier,  cordon, 
and  fan-shaped  forms.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  fruit  is  produced  on 
spurs  originated  along  the  entire  length  of  the  front  of  each  branch. 
The  clusters  of  spurs  should  be  about  6  inches  apart,  the  branches  being 
a  foot  asunder.  It  is  frequently  the  fact  that  branches  are  allowed  to 
remain  closer  together  than  is  desirable,  which  renders  the  trees  unfruit¬ 
ful.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  originated  suffi.iently  wide  apart, 
they  will  not  subsequently  overshadow  others,  preventing  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  spurs.  Endeivonr  to  keep  the  spurs  moderately  close 
to  the  branches.  When  they  elongate  unduly,  the  warmth  and  protection 
of  the  wall  are  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  besides,  the  younger  and  shorter 
spurs  may  be  weakened,  and  will  not  plump  up  as  they  should,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  light  and  air.  Spurs  as  well  as  branches  being  thinly 
disposed,  fruit  buds  should  form  freely,  and  not  push  into  long  summer 
growths.  Nearly  all  trees,  however,  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
latter  which  are  dealt  with  in  summer,  pruning  to  four  or  five  leaves, 
further  shortening  back  now  to  a  few  bnls.  These  having  received  good 
nourishment  finally  form  stout  fruit  buds. 

Old  projecting  clusters  of  spurs  on  aged  branches  are  better  reduced, 
even  to  the  extent  of  dispensing  with  some  of  the  most  gnarled  and 
twisted  examples.  By  this  means  a  considerable  amount  of  most 
desirable  thinning  of  useless  parts  will  be  carried  out.  Trees  not  having 
completely  filled  their  allotted  space  may  have  the  leading  shoots  laid 
in,  only  slightly  shortening  the  terminal  ends,  choosing  well  placed, 
plump  buds  for  continuing  successional  growth  next  season.  Cordon 
trees,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  extend. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Teacbea  and  Nectarinea. — Earliest  Forcing  House. — The  trees 
must  now  be  started  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  May,  when  the  varieties  consist 
of  Hale’s  Early,  Condor,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal 
George,  and  Crimson  Galande,  all  first  quality  Peaches  of  good  colour, 
which  is  essential  to  take  the  “eye”  and  bring  top  prices.  Early 


Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Humboldt,  and  Dryden 
Nectarines.  The  very  early  varieties,  Alexander  or  Waterloo,  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Leopold,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  with  Cardinal, 
Advance,  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  need  not  be  started  until  the 
new  year  to  ripen  at  the  time  named.  The  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  for  brown  aphis,  and  if  there  be  the  least  trace  of  the  pest  the 
affected  parts  should  be  brushed  over  the  same  way  as  the  growths  with 
tobacco  water,  and  the  house  fumigated  on  two  consecutive  evenings 
with  tobacco  paper  or  nicotine.  If  the  roof  lights  have  been  drawn  off 
the  border  will  have  been  thoroughly  moistened  down  to  the  drainage, 
bat  there  must  not  be  any  mistake  abont  this,  for  it  is  important  t^t 
the  trees  have  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  ;  therefore  if  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil  give  a  thorough  watering.  Weakly 
trees  will  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  liquid  manure.  Fire  beat 
need  only  be  employed  at  night  to  excluderfrost,  and  by  day  to  insure  a 
temperature  of  50°.  Commence  ventilating  at  50°,  and  close  the  house 
at  that  temperature,  ventilating  fully  without  lowering  the  heat  below 
60°  in  the  daytime. 

Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  fine  days 
until  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour,  but  then  (and  on  dull  days  prior 
thereto)  discontinue  the  syringing,  yet  maintain  a  suitable  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  on  bright  mornings  and 
fine  afeeruoous,  admitting  a  little  air  coustantly  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Aim  at  bringing  the  trees  on  gradually  to  secure  well-developed  blossoms, 
strong  in  the  stamens  with  anthers  laden  with  perfect  pollen,  and  the 
pistils  stoat,  well  advanced  above  the  ovary  and  perfect  for  fertilisation. 
These,  however,  will  be  perfect  or  imperfect  as  they  were  formed  in 
embryo  in  the  previous  season,  but  they  can  be  enfeebled  by  bringing 
them  on  too  rapidly,  and  made  thin  in  the  petals,  weak  in  stamens,  and 
slender  in  pistil,  with  ill-developed  ovary,  by  not  affording  time  for  their 
perfect  development. 

Houses  Started  at  the  Hew  Year. — Trees  started  early  in  the  year 
for  affording  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  May,  the  trees  being  the  old  forcing 
varieties,  must  now  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  This  is  best  effected  by 
keeping  the  roof  lights  off  the  bouse  until  the  time  of  starting.  The 
severest  weather  does  not  injure  the  wood  or  buds,  and  the  trees  are  in 
perfect  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  our  climate.  The  lights,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  replaced  about  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  starling  the 
house,  and  they  must  be  cleansed,  repaired,  and  if  necessary,  painted. 
The  woodwork  of  the  house  must  be  washed  with  carbolic  or  petroleum 
soapy  water,  and  the  walls  washed  with  hot  limewash.  Pruning  will 
have  been  attended  to,  which  is  a  light  affair  where  proper  attention  has 
been  given  to  disbudding  and  cutting  out,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  useless  wood.  The  trees,  however,  must  be  examined  to  remove  wood 
not  required,  and  that  overlooked  during  growth.  Brown  scale  is  some¬ 
times  troublesome,  and  it  is  impatient  of  extremes.  Syringing  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  160°  frees  the  ^ranches  of  the  pest, 
but  the  water  must  not  be  used  excessively,  it  stffi  lingto  reach  every 
part  with  the  hot  water.  Frost  also  has  a  decisive  effect  on  brown  scale, 
and  trees  exposed  in  the  rest  season  are  seldom  affected  with  it,  but  it  is 
often  introduced  from  plant  houses  by  persons  in  charge  of  veniilatiou. 
Trees  under  fixed  roofs  may  be  cleansed  ot  scale  by  washing  them  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  or  petroleum  soap,  4  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
using  a  stiffish  brush,  taking  care  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  Secure  the 
trees  to  the  trellis,  allowing  plenty  of  space  in  the  ties  for  the  swelling 
of  the  branches.  Remove  any  loose  inert  soil  ;  supply  fresh  loam,  not 
more  than  2  inches  thick  on  the  roots,  and  to  which  has  been  added  a 
quart  of  bone  meal,  a  similar  quantity  of  soot,  and  double  the  amount 
of  wood  ashes  per  barrowload,  the  whole  well  incorporated.  Mulching 
the  surface  with*  short  manure  should  be  deferred  until  the  trees  are 
somewhat  in  growth.  Houses  with  fixed  roofs  should  be  kept  us  cool  as 
possible,  ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent,  except  when  severe  weather 
prevails. 

Hou.  es  for  Startvig  in  February . — The  trees  started  early  in 
February  ripen  the  fruit  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  will  now 
require  similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  those  in  the  bouse  to  be 
started  in  the  new  year.  The  roof  lights  are  very  much  be' ter  removed, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  houses  of  this  kind  for  plants 
requiring  protection  from  frost,  especially  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  not 
an  advisable  proceeding,  for  the  Peach  trees  are  deprived  of  that  rest  so 
essential  to  success,  and  it  often  excites  them  prematurely,  being  then 
followed  by  a  check,  as  is  usually  caused  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
over  by  throwing  the  house  open,  inducing  the  buds  to  fall.  It  is  also 
a  bad  system  to  leave  houses  and  trees  unattended  after  the  leaves  fall 
until  the  absolute  necessity  arisfs  for  starting  the  trees.  These  are 
never  handled  so  safely  as  when  the  wood  contains  least  sap,  which  is  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  delay  is  taken  advautage  of  red 
spider  and  other  pests  to  find  safe  retreats.  The  house,  therefore,  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  trees  pruned,  readjusted  to  the  trellis,  and 
every  needful  operation  performed,  so  that  a  start  may  confidently  be 
made  when  the  time  arrives. 

Houses  St  rted  in  March.— IAiq  trees  in  these  structures  and  closed 
early  in  Match,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  July  if  brought  forward  by 
artificial  heat,  but  where  warmth  is  only  given  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  young  fruit  from  frost,  the  frait 
will  not  ripen  until  August  or  September  if  kept  cool  and  the  varieties 
are  the  usual  midseason  ones.  The  house  may  be  a  Peach  case  or  glass- 
covered  wall,  with  sufficient  hot- water  piping  to  exclude,  frost ;  afford  a 
genial  warmth  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  accelerating  the  ripening  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  ripening  the  wood  in  cold  districts.  The  trees 
are  now  leafless  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  artificial  heat  to  ripei) 
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the  fruit  in  August,  anci  should  undergo  the  operations  advised  for  those 
in  the  early  houses  ;  the  roof  lights  should  be  removed,  the  hot*water 
pipes  emptied,  leaving  the  lights  oS  antil  the  blossoms  show  colour, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  start  the  trees  before.  If  the  lights  are  fixed, 
the  ventilators  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  fullest  extent  except  when 
frost  prevails. 

Latext  Hovneg. — Late  Peaches  are  quite  as  valuable  as  early  ones, 
considering  that  they  are  had  at  much  less  cost,  for  all  that  is  necessary 
for  late  houses  is  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  in  spring  and  in  autumn, 
and  not  always  heat  at  those  times.  The  fruits  are  noble  at  dessert,  and 
when  well  done  good  in  quality  Make  no  attempt  to  remove  the  leaves 
until  they  part  readily  from  the  trees  by  shaking  the  trellis.  Out  out  all 
the  wood  that  has  borne  fruit  and  all  superfluous  growths,  Lo  not 
allow  the  soil  to  become  very  dry,  but  if  necessary  give  water  to 
moisten  the  soil  down  to  the  drainage.  Keep  the  house  cool  by  free 
ventilation,  clearing  away  the  leaves  as  they  fall.  Trees  that  grow  too 
luxuriantly  should  be  root-pruned  and  lifted  whHst  the  leaves  are  upon 
them  ;  but  the  wood  being  unripe,  they  must  not  be  lifted  until  the 
leaves  have  for  the  most  part  fallen,  or  the  unripe  wood  will  shrivel  and 
die.  If  the  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  turn  the  heat  on  by  day  with 
moderate  ventilation,  and  turn  it  off  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the 
pipes  cool  by  night,  and  then  open  all  the  ventilators  unless  frost 
prevails,  when  ventilate  according  to  circumstances,  for  a  sudden 
collapse  of  the  foliage  is  detrimental  to  the  tree’s  health.  When  the 
wood  does  not  ripen  up  to  the  points  of  the  shoots  a  trench  may  be 
formed  at  some  distance  from  the  stem  and  the  roots  be  cut,  which  will 
check  the  tendency  to  growth  and  induce  maturity.  After  remaining 
open  a  few  days  or  a  fortnight  the  trenches  may  be  closed,  making  the 
soil  firm,  and  giving  a  good  watering. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Does  Bee-keeping  Pay? 

Anothi:r  reader  says,  “  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with 
my  honey?  ‘The  Missus’  says  give  it  back  to  the  poor  little 
bees  again.  I  have  spent  about  £2  on  them  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  having  sold  only  a  few  shillings’  worth  of  honey,  it 
looks  as  if  I  ought  to  have  taken  ‘  The  Missus’s  ’  advice  four  years 
ago,  and  then  sold  the  business.” 

The  above,  on  the  face  of  it,  certainly  appears  rather  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  as  it  comes  from  a  man  of  “grit”  in  other  branches, 
my  advice  is.  Don’t  give  it  up  in  disgust,  but  try  again.  No  mention, 
however,  is  mace  of  honey  for  home  use  ;  but  even  if  this  is  nil, 
bees  will  amply  compensate  the  fruit  grower,  and  his  neighbours, 
for  any  pains  bestowed  on  their  management,  by  fertilising  their 
fruit  blossoms,  and  who  will  in  doe  course  be  rewarded  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  increased  a  thousandfold  by  the  bses. 

That  bee-keeping  pays,  even  in  this  changeable  climate  of  onrs, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  ;  and,  speaking  personally,  taking 
one  year  with  the  other,  I  may  say  it  pays  handsomely.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  districts  are  much  better  than  others  for  bee¬ 
keeping.  There  is,  however,  something  more  than  a  good  district 
required  to  make  a  successful  bee-keeper — it  is  management.  In 
this  lies  the  whole  secret  of  success  or  otherwise.  The  careful 
bee-keeper  will  examine  his  stocks  during  the  early  snminer  months, 
and  when  more  room  is  required,  will  at  once  give  it  in  one  form  or 
the  other  ;  the  consequence  is,  supers  are  at  once  taken  possession 
of,  and  directly  supplies  are  coming  in  freely,  a  surplus  will  be 
stored. . 

The  case  is  very  different  when  bees  are  left  to  chance.  Instead 
of  more  space  being  provided  for  them  when  required,  they  are 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  not  having  the  necessary  room  for 
their  daily  increasing  family,  they  make  preparations  for  swarming, 
and  thus  become  unsettled  for  several  weeks,  very  little  honey 
being  stored,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  that  received  proper 
attention  at  the  right  time.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  bees  to  swarm  if  a  surplus  of  honey  is  the 
chief  airn.  Unfortunately  they  require  attention  at  what  is  usually 
a  busy  time  of  the  year  with  gardeners,  although  when  their  wants 
are  understood  very  little  time  is  taken  up  in  the  operation  of 
seeing  what  the  bees’ requirements  are  ;  still  it  it  at  this  time  when 
“  the  Missus’s”  help  is  appreciated,  and  many  ladies  are  experts  in 
the  management  of  bees,  and  the  many  incidental  duties  in 
connection  with  them. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Dobbie  &■  Co.,  Eothesay. — Trade  Lixt  of  SpsciaTities. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trcet, 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Ijetters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  ae  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  wo  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

description  of  Apples  (A.  It.,  Nottingham). — Lord  Saffield  is 
an  early  culinary  Apple  of  the  first  merit ;  in  use  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  variety  is  a  good  bearer,  doing  well  in  northern  and 
midland  districts,  where  it  is  not  so  liable  to  canker  as  in  the  south. 
The  fruits  are  usually  large,  conical  in  shape,  -juicy,  and  briskly 
flavoured.  Eckliaville  is  an  excellent  midseason  culinary  variety, 
succeeding  Lord  Suffield.  The  fruits  are  large,  but  flatter  than  Lord 
Suffield,  which,  however,  it  resembles  in  flavour,  usefulness,  and  bear¬ 
ing  qualities  as  well  as  suitability  for  your  district.  Annie  Elizabeth  is 
a  late  culinary  Apple  of  large  size  ;  in  use  January  to  May.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  first-class,  being  firm,  of  a  brisk,  sub-acid  flavour, 
and  keeps  well.  It  is  a  variety  which  bears  fairly  well.  Lady  Heaniker 
is  also  a  large  fruiting  variety,  useful  either  for  culinary  or  dessert 
purposes.  It  is  bandsotre  in  shape  and  tender  in  quality,  its  season  being 
from  October  to  January.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a  well-known  dessert 
variety  of  handsome  shape  and  colour,  medium  in  size,  the  flavour 
]«icy  and  sweet.  Its  season  is  October  and  November.  Trees  of  this 
variety  usually  bear  well  in  favourable  situations  in  the  north  and 
midland  districts. 

Xicalry  Greenhouse  Roof  (/.  W.,  York). — If  the  wood  be  sound 
and  the  construction  of  the  house  in  proper  order,  the  fault,  as  you 
suggest,  may  be  in  the  putty.  But  as  you  say  the  water  is  seriously 
rotting  the  wood,  the  roof  is  probably  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  being 
repaired  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  economical  and  satisfactory,  and 
we  have  sometimes  found  patching  up  eutail  more  expense  than  would 
have  given  a  new  and  qaite  drip-proof  roof.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  good  lead  and  oil  paiut.  If  the  putty  is  firm  and  would  not  come 
off  without  hacking,  there  cannot  be  anything  wrong  with  it,  and  to 
take  it  off  would  necessarily  break  a  number  of  jquares.  If  the  putty 
comes  off  easily,  as  we  have  frequently  had  it  do  where  the  painting  has 
beeu  neglected,  there  would  not  be  any  material  breakage  of  glass,  then 
giving  a  good  coat  of  paint  and  stopping  up  the  defects  with  rather 
soft  putty,  all  the  woodwork  being  quite  dry,  would,  as  we  have  frequently 
found,  make  the  roof  quite  sound,  the  putty  being  merely  level  with 
the  glass,  and  the  squares  sprigged  to  prevent  slipping  downwards  or 
lifting  upwards.  We  have  not  for  many  years  used  top  putty,  as  it 
sometimes  leaves  the  glass,  wet  gets  under  it  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
wood,  whilst  frost  lifts  the  whole  off.  We  should  have  all  the  loose 
putty  removed,  no  more,  thoroughly  overhauling  the  roof  for  places 
where  water  is  likely  to  enter,  and  after  priming  stop  up  the  holes  or 
crevices  where  wet  is  likely  to  enter  with  putty  ;  cement  may  be  used 
where  the  wood  is  decayed  after  removing  the  decayed  parts,  and  give 
a  good  round  coat  of  lead  and  oil  paint.  We  do  not  know  what  yon 
can  do  better.  A  painter,  however,  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  then  you  nan 
exercise  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter  of  expense. 

Scabbed  Potatoes  (A,  6f.)  —  There  are  so  many  causes  of 
scabbing  in  Potatoes,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  advise  without 
seeing  specimen.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  scab  fungus  (Oospora 
scabies),  which  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  treating  the  sets  before 
planting  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  bichloride), 
one  part  in  one  thousand  parts  of  water.  The  fungus  can  generally  be 
seen  on  partially  developed  scabby  Potatoes,  in  the  shape  of  fine  white 
threads  running  over  the  surface,  and  from  these  the  fruit-bearing 
hypbm,  the  spurs  being  oval  and  rather  large  micro-organisms-  This 
is  the  common  form  of  scab  in  this  country,  and  is  prevalent  on  light 
soils  where  much  animal  manure  is  used.  We  have  known  it  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  comparatively  dry  than  in 
wet  seasons,  aud  on  the  dry  and  mealy  (through  starch  being  abundantly 
stored  in  the  cells),  early,  second  early,  and  late  high  quality  Potatoes, 
than  on  the  waxy  and  coarse.  By  using  chemical  instead  of  stable  or 
farmyard  manure  the  fungus  may  sometimes  be  ousted  from  the  land, 
BElphates  acting  promptly  against  it ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  use 
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expenaive  preparations,  as  kalnit  supplies  sulphates  of  both  potash  and 
magnesia,  and  if  applied  in  autumn  to  earl^y  spring  the  salt  it  contains 
is  washed  away  to  a  great  extent  before  setting  time,  then  superphos¬ 
phate  or,  on  dry  soils,  fish  meal  acts  well.  The  thing,  however,  is  to 
kill  the  spores  on  the  seed  Potatoes,  bearing  in  mind  tuat  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  a  viralent  poison,  and  every  treated  set  should  be  planted. 
Sometimes  the  smat  fangus  (Tabercini®  scabies)  attacks  Potatoes,  and 
is  distinguished  by  discoloured  blotches  on  the  skin.  No  Potatoes 
showing  traces  of  this  fungus  should  be  planted.  It  is,  however,  not 
common.  Then  there  is  scabbing  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
fungi,  but  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  some  irritating  or 
corrosive  substance,  such  as  ashes,  containing  potassic  substances-. 
Continued  drought  and  sudden  changes  may  also  produce  it,  the  skin 
being  iujured,  and  then  the  plant  strives  to  repair  the  injury,  a  hard 
scab  originating.  If  you  forward  specimen,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper 
and  packed  in  a  box  with  moss,  so  as  not  to  .  move  about  and  get 
damaged,  we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  more  precisely  to  what  the 
scabbing  is  due. 

Treatment  of  Tomatoes  (F.  Z.,  BeVant'). — The  difficulty  you 
have  experienced  in  not  knowing  the  best  method  of  removing 
superfluous  growths  from  Tomatoes  we  will  endeavour  to  make  plain. 
Tomatoes  fruit  on  the  main  stems,  usually  midway  between  the  main 
leaves.  Plants  in  pots  are  best  confined  to  one  stem,  and  this  is 
managed  by  rubbing  out  all  growths  which  spring  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  the  stem  as  soon  as  the  growths  attain  to  an  inch  In 
length.  These  side  growths  start  when  the  plants  attain  to  a  foot 
in  height,  and  continue  to  appear  as  the  plants  extend.  If  you  rub 
them  out  early  you  will  never  have  superfluous  growth.  The  Perfec¬ 
tion  type  of  Tomato  is  a  good  one  to  grow. 

Cbrysanthemum  and  Cineraria  Iieaves  Injured  {J,  6'.). — 
The  Cbrysanihemara  leaves  are  badly  intested  with  the  Cnrysanthemum 
leaf-miner  (Tryptera  artemisi®),  which  is  now  in  the  pupa  state, 
specimen  of  which  you  may  find  in  leaves  on  the  under  side,  varying  in 
colour  from  pale  brown  to  black.  In  some  cases  you  may  notice  a 
small  hole  in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  through  which  the  fly  has 
emerged  from  the  pupal  case,  which  is  left  behind  in  the  leaf  tissue. 
The  fly  thus  taking  flight  pairs  with  another,  and  the  female 
shortly  afterwards  deposits  eggs  ia  the  leaves  of  various  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Composit®,  such  as  Chrysanthemum,  Cineraria, 
and  Marguerites,  and  from  these  hatch  minute,  fleshy,  legless  maggots, 
pointed  at  the  head  and  bluot  at  the  tail,  dirty  white  or  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  colour.  They  feed  on  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle  on  both  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
CbrysaDthemums  (^mcluding  Marguerites),  forming  mines  clearly 
defined  on  the  leaf  by  the  whitish  marks.  When  the  numerous  mines 
run  together  they  form  blisters,  which  caufc  the  parts  to  wither,  and  in 
some  cases  ruining  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Wben  the  maggots 
are  full-fed  the  skin  hardens,  and  they  turn  to  brown  or  black  oval¬ 
shaped  pup®,  with  two  horn-like  projections  at  the  anterior  and  two 
curved  hook-like  processes  at  the  posterior  end  in  the  leaf,  and  when 
ready  to  emerge  they  emit  a  secretion  softening  and  breaking  through 
the  pupa  case  and  the  hardened  cuticle  of  the  leaf  ;  thus  the  fly  gains  a 
free  perfect  existence.  It  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  an  ashy  grey  colour,  due  to  the  hair,  with  dark  eyes  and  transparent 
wings,  having  a  bluish  lustre.  Tuere  are  several  broods  in  a  season  ; 
indeed,  the  pest  continues  under  glass  the  whole  year  round,  but  is 
most  dirastrous  to  Chrysanthemums  and  Marguerites  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Outdoors  the  late  broods  pupate  on  the  dead  leaves  or  some¬ 
times  earth  over  winter,  the  flies  appearing  in  May.  Oa  Cinerarias 
the  maggots  usually  make  a  long  mine,  and  do  most  damage  at  the  leaf 
margin,  causing  the  part  there  to  wither.  On  these  plants  it  usually 
suffices  to  pinch  the  leaf  at  the  ead  of  the  mine  between  tbe  finger  and 
thamb,  so  as  to  crush  the  maggot,  and  this  is  also  a  good  practice  to 
follow  on  Chrysanthemum  leaves.  In  bad  cases  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  burnt.  As  a  preventive  the  plarts  may  be  sprayed 
occasionally  with  soluble  petroleum  solution,  which  will  render  the 
leaves  noxious  to  the  flierf  and  prevent  egg  deposition.  Under  glass,  and 
even  outdoors,  we  have  found  such  treatment  efiectual,  the  flies  appear¬ 
ing  to  hate  either  nicotine  or  tobacco  ;  heuce  this  is  useful  as  a  preventive, 
either  as  fames  or  as  decoction.  If  strips  of  card  paper,  coaied  on  both 
sides  with  myocum  gum,  are  placed  on  split  sticks  amongst  the  plants, 
the  flies  alight  on  them  and  become  transfixed.  We  found  this  the  best 
of  all  plans  for  saving  large  Marguerites  under  glass  from  the  rav^ge8  of 
the  maggots,  the  plants  being  lightly  sprayed  with  soluble  petroleum  or 
a.  solution  of  nicotine  e.-sence.  Besides,,  either  kill  the  grubs  in  the  leaven, 
as  they  work  just  beneath  tbe  cuticle  and  it  sinks  through  the  skin  into 
the  mines.  Yon  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Cinerarias  swarm  with 
aphis.  Fumigate  the  plants  with  tobacco,  for  such  fine-leaved  plants — 
the  largest  we  have  seen — deserve  every  care. 

KTames  of  Trults  (IF.  H.  P.). — West  of  England  seedlings, .of 
which  local  names  might:  posbibly  be  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
fruit  grower.  (A.  M.  6'.). — 1,  Warner’s  King  ;  2,  Golden  Spire  ;  3 
Greenup’s  Pippin  ;  4,  Lewis’  Incomparable.  Pear  Beurr^  Lombard. 
The  plant  is  an  Aloe,  but  the  species  is  undeterminable.  (Z/.  H.')  — 
Your  specimens  are  probably  local  seedlings  that  abound  in  tbe  western 
counties  ;  try  a  neighbouring'  fruit  grower  for  the  names.  (P.  6'.). — 
1,  Maltster  ;  2,  Bishop’s  Thumb  ;  3,  Uurondeau  ;  4,  Hacon’s  Incom¬ 
parable  ;  5,  Nouvelle  Fulvie  ;  6,  Bearr6  Superfin.  {J,  F). — 1.  Due 
d’Anmale  ;  2,  small  Beurrti  d’Amanlis  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  ; 
4,  hard  ;  6,  Beurib  d’Aremberg  ;  G,  Apple  New  Hawthornden. 


Ifames  of  Tlantu  (J. J).)—Acet  Schwedleri.  {Ifovice). — Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  florists’  flowers  that  can  only  be  named  by  comparison. 


CO’FENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Novembek  ISte. 

FBUIT. 


Apples,  J  Steve . 

Filberts’audOobSjperlOOlbs. 
lirapes,  per  lb . 


Asparafrns,  per  100  ..  . 

Beans ,  i  sieve  . .  . .  . 

Beet.  BAl.doeeu . . 

Oarrots,  bunch . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  .. 

Celery,  bundle . 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bnnchei 
Ououmbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

Endive,  dozen  . . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

Mgahrooms,  per  lb.  ..  . 


t. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

•. 

<1, 

8. 

d. 

1 

3  to  2 

6 

Lemons,  case  ,.  .. 

11 

0  to  14 

0 

25 

0 

27 

6 

Plums, )  sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

St.  Miobael  Pines,  eaob 

•  • 

8 

0 

8 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

d. 

6. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 

0 

to  u 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

•  • 

3 

6 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley, dozen  bunohos 

•  • 

2 

0 

i 

U 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  owt.  . . 

•  • 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Balsafy,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Sciikale,  per  basket  . . 

•  • 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

0 

8 

6 

Scorzouera,  bundle  .. 

• 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ,.  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  pad  ..  .. 

n 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sprout?,  half  sieve  .. 

•  • 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

•  Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ,. 

•  • 

u 

4 

0 

(' 

0  10 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

a. 

Arbor  Vit«  (various)  doz.  6 
Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  ..18 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant  6 
Ohrysanthemnms,  per  doz.  4 
„  per  plant  1 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen  . .  18 
Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . .  9 

Erica,  per  dozen . 9 

„  byema.is,  per  dozen  18 
Buonymus,  var.,  dozen  ..  6 

Bverpreens.  in  variety, 

dozen  . 6  0 

Pema  in  variety, dozen  ..  4  0 


PLANTS 
d.  a.  d. 
0  to  36  0 
0  36  0 

10  8 
9  0 
2  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
IS  0 


94  0 
18  0 


IN  POTS. 

j  Ferliv  (small)  per  hundred 
'  Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  .. 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 
Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

pots . 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen.. 
Myrtles,  dozen  . .  . .  . . 

Palms,  in  var..  eaob  ..  .. 

,,  (specimens ..  .. 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen .. 
Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen 
Solaunma,  per  dozen  . .  . . 


d.  s.  d. 

0  to  6  u 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRIOBS.— ODT  FLO  WBR3.— Orchid  Blooms 


Arum  Lilies,  18  blooms  .. 
Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunoh 
Bouvardias,  bunoh  .. 
Oarnations,  12  blooms  . . 
Ohrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 

Qhrysanihemnma,12  blooms 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  18 
sprays,  and  per  bunch  .. 
Lilac,  White  <Prenohj,  per 

bunch  . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 

.,  laiicifolium,  12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Iflsprajs, 

per  bunch . 

Mara-uerites,  IS  bunches  . . 
Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 
bnnehes  ..  ..  ..  •• 


B.  d.  s. 

6  0  to  8 

.2  0  2 

0  8  0 

0  6 


d. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8  0 
1  0 


6  0 


8  0 
1  6 

0  9 

1  0 

4  0 


10 

3 

2 

3 


8  0 


Mignonette,  pet  dozen 

bunches  . . 

Mimosa  (Frerch)  per  bach 
NarcUs,  White  (French), 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blo-ms  . 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  ouucbes 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 
„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrano  (Buglieh), 

dozen . 

,,  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

StephanOtis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses.  12  blooms. . 
Violet  Pacme,  per  bunoh  . . 
„  per  doz.  bunches  .. 
„  (French),  per  dozen 
bunches  . .  . . 


1 

0 

T 

0 

1 

0 

S 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

IS 

0 

St 

0 

63 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

4' 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

ims  in  variety 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d, 

3 

0 

to  6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

12 

0 

4 

n 

6 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

9 

8 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

U 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

U 

9 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

Facts  are  apt  to  grow  with  time  ;  rumour  and  tradition  are 
always  unreliable.  Few  minds  can  rosiit  the  embellishment  of  a 
tale  or  figures,  and  evil  reports  are  more  apt  to  be  exaggerated  than 
good  ones.  In  times  of  common  plague  or  sickness  the  tendency 
is  to  donble  the  death  rate  and  to  magnify  the  ills  suffered,  hence 
has  arisen  the  great  need  for  properly  authorised  returns  taken  by 
competent  people.  In  facing  a  foe  it  is  well  to  know  his  strength, 
and  it  is  well  also  to  count  our  slain— thus  may  we  better  prepare 
for  any  future  onslaught.  For  some  time  human  ills  have  been 
Classified,  and  statements  (properly  authenticated)  of  the  causes  of 
deith  laid  before  the  public.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore¬ 
armed,  and  what  the  various  medical  officers  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  doing  for  us  is  now  done  by  the  veterinary  department  for 
live  stock.  The  report  for  1895  is  before  us  now,  this  first  week  in 
November.  Dare  we  say  it  is  a  little  late  in  making  its  appearance  ? 
Are  the  Government  printers  to  blame,  or  who  ?  However,  here 
it  is,  and  we  iuppose  should  be  thankful  for  imall  mercies. 


m 


ifmmxL  m  mnnontmut!  jm  oomos  oikbrnsn. 
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The  report  begics  with  the  pigs.  Swine  fever  has  again  been 
most  prevalent.  In  West  Riding  of  Yorks  there  have  been 
positively  no  less  than  658  ostbreaks,  and  3638  pigs  have  been 
slaughtered,  either  as  actually  or  probably  diseased.  In  Great 
Britain  altogether  the  number  of  outbreaks  has  been  6305, 

•  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  alone  being  free. 

These  figures  appear  tremendons,  but  possibly  they  do  not 
really  exceed  the  record  of  other  years.  There  is  such  a  vigilant 
watch  kept  now,  and  every  case  is  noted.  People  seem  to  be  more 
awake  to  the  serionsness  of  the  complaint,  and  more  ready  to  aid 
the  authorities  in  dealing  with  it.  There  is  proof  of  this  in  the  fact 
that  this  year  the  Board  of  Agricnlture  has  received  for  examina¬ 
tion  16,434  sets  of  viscera,  being  4380  more  than  they  dealt  with 
in  1894. 

That  swine  fever  is  a  contagions  and  infections  eruptive  fever  all 
admit ;  but,  like  many  other  diseases,  there  is  a  time  when  the 
symptoms  are  so  slightly  marked  as  to  escape  obseivaiion  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  his  servant,  and  thus  the  disease  may  spread 
before  anyone  supposes  mischief  is  afoot. 

The  special  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  chronic 
form  of  the  disease  that  shows  itself  in  the  condition  of  the  pigs,  or 
rather  in  their  non-condition  —  i.e.,  they  never  seem  to  thrive 
or  “mend,”  as  we  say.  These  pigs,  however,  are  quite  capable  of 
giving  the  disease  to  others  in  the  moat  virulent  form. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  of  all  classes  of  domestic  animals 
pigs  are  oftenest  the  worst  fed,  worst  housed,  and  worvt  treated 
generally.  So  many  will  keep  pigs,  whatever  their  accommodation 
may  be,  and  trust  to  being  able  to  beg  the  necessary  bedding  of 
richer  neighbours.  The  less  said  about  the  bedding  the  better, 
and  the  less  about  the  cold,  cheerless,  miserable  sty  where  these 
wretched  creatures  drag  out  their  weary  lives.  It  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  all  pigs  to  live  on  barleymeal  and  potatoes.  Oh,  no  ; 
and  possibly  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  market  for  the  bacon 
and  ham  did  consumers  only  know  what  the  food  had  been.  As 
it  is  generally  the  poor  wandering  cur  that  first  exhibits  signs  of 
rabies,  so  it  is  these  poor  neglected  pigs  that  set  up  this  fell 
disease  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  fever  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  agency  of  persons,  animals,  and  substances,  wo  need  not 
wonder  at  the  tremendous  number  of  cases. 

There  is  good  news  concerning  pleuro-pneumonia  —  only 
one  centre  was  detected  last  year  in  Great  Britain.  This 
was  in  the  first  instance  an  imported  disease,  and  during 
the  fifty  years  it  has  been  known  here  has  caused  the  loss  of 
250,000  head  of  stock.  All  imported  stock  is  submitted  to  close 
examination,  and  iu  consequence  of  the  sharp  look  out  twenty-six 
cases  were  reported  and  dealt  with  at  the  port  of  lauding. 

Five  cases  were  from  the  States,  two  from  Canada,  one  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  eighteen  from  Australia.  We  gave  it  to 
Australia  in  1858,  and  she  now  returns  it  “  with  thanks.”  Happily 
foot  and  mouth  disease  has  been  this  last  year  absent  j  may  it  long 
remain  so,  we  have  seen,  alas  !  too  much  of  its  ravages  in  bygone 
days. 

Anthrax  still  hangs  about,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  ground. 
Once  eetablished,  it  seems  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  We  personally 
know  one  village  in  Fast  Riding,  Yorka,  where  this  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  six  times  daring  1894-5,  and  all  that  human 
forethought  and  skill  could  do  has  been  done.  We  cannot 
remember  the  records  before  1894,  but  we  know  of  another  farm 
in  the  same  hamlet  where  this  disease  only  slnmbered  to  wake 
again  at  constantly  recurring  periods. 

As  with  regard  to  glanders,  this  disease  has  received  a  whole- 
■ome  check.  The  Mallein  test,  the  invention  of  a  Russian  Y.8., 
named  Raining,  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent  as  showing  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  glanders,  thns  saving  many  a  valuable  animal,  and  again  con-  ! 
demning  with  all  certainty  an  infected  one. 

e  said  enough  in  a  late  paper  abont  the  chief  sheep  disorder 
«-6cab,  bat,  alas  I  not  a  word  too  mnoh  if  we  may  judge  from  the 


reports  before  na.  In  eighty-eight  counties  has  this  disease  existed 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Only  in  1879  were  the  losses  greater 
from  this  one  scourge,  and  yet  this  is  quite  an  ailment  which  might, 
be  under  control.  Wo  do  not  say  easily  curable,  as  care  and  vigilance 
must  both  be  exercised,  but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  that  this  state 
of  things  should  exist  another  three  months,  especially  now  as  we 
slaughter  States  aud  Canadian  sheep  at  the  ports. 

The  report  on  rabies  is  not  cheering  ;  last  year  were  found 
672  dogs,  thirty-seven  sheep,  eight  sw’ne,  seven  cattle,  and  three 
horses,  all  suffering  from  hydrophobia — by  far  the  largest  number 
since  the  passing  of  the  Rabies  Order  of  1886. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  alarmists,  but  we  wonder  if  any  or  how 
many  hides  may  be  now  imported  from  South  Africa.  Few  of 
this  generation  can  remember  the  terror  and  consternation  caused 
by  the  rinderpest  visitation  in  the  sixties.  We  proved  then  what 
fearful  infection  could  be  so  easily  conveyed,  and  we-  do  trust  that 
those  in  authority  will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  any  risk  to  our 
English  stock  from  their  poor  dying  brethren  in  that  far  off 
country. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Impiovement  in  the  weather,  with  consequently  good  progresa  msde 
towards  completion  of  arrears  of  work,  is  noted  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  alas  I  in  others  rain  has  again  fallen,  and  Wheat  drilling 
has  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  It  still  may  be  ploughed  in,  however, 
that  is  if  ploughing  is  possible.  It  shonld  be  sown  broadcast  on  the 
surface  and  ploughed  at  once  not  more  than  3  inches  deep,  and  the 
furrow  shonld  be  tamed  ever  as  flat  as  possible.  Early  sown  Wheat  is 
coming  up  very  slowly  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  tenting. 

Potato  lifting  having  been  carried  on  under  such  sticky  conditions, 
many  were  left  in  the  ground  and  have  turned  up  on  the  surface  since 
either  harrowed  up  or  washed  bare  by  rain  ;  it  is  anfortucate  that  many 
of  these  have  been  exposed  to  the  recent  frosts,  and  are  spoilt  except  for 
pfg-feeding  purposes.  One  crop  being  now  stored  we  are  prep^uing  for 
the  growth  of  another.  The  ley  intended  for  Potatoes  next  year 
mast  be  ploughed  before  the  new  year,  and  if  manure  is.  in  hand  for  it, 
we  shall  apply  it  before  ploughing.  There  may  be  a  little  loss  of 
ammonia  daring  the  winter,  bnt  the  gain  in  not  having  the  manure  to 
cart  on  at  planting  time  will  be  very  great,  besides  which  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  thoroughly  decayed  manure  produces  a  better  quality 
of  Potato. 

If  kainit  is  intended  to  be  used  for  next  year's  crop  it  shonld  be  put 
on  now  and  ploughed  in  ;  in  fact,  whatever  crop  kainit  is  applied  for  it 
should  always  be  used  several  months  before  rapid  growth  commences. 
The  use  of  kainit  is  becoming  more  necessary  every  year  as  the  selling 
off  the  farm  of  bay,  straw,  and  roots  becomes  more  general. 

Where  straw  is  very  scarce,  bracken  may  be  used  in  its  place  for 
pieing  Mangolds  ;  it  will  tnrn  frost  well  with  plenty  of  soil  over  it,  bat 
will  nob  keep  the  roots  so  dry  as  straw. 

Lambs  shonld  be  dipped  at  once,  it  dipping  is  thought  desirable  before 
winter.  The  rams  will  now  be  leaving  the  ewes,  and  salving  the  latter 
with  mercHiial  ointment  before  Christmas  will  keep  their  skins  clean 
and  greatly  benefit  the  wool.  For  ewes  we  prefer  salving  to  dipping,  as 
it  knocks  them  about  less.  For  the  young  sheep  salve  Is  dangerous, 
whereas  the  bath  is  both  safe  and  efficacious,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSKEVATIONS. 
Oaudbn  Squabs,  Loudou. 

Lat.  81“ M'AO"  N. ;  Lon?.  0®  8/ 0"  W.:  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.1I 

IB  THU  Day. 

1 

189S. 

November. 

1  Barometer 

at  33°, and 

1  Sea  LeveL 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 

at 

Ifoot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Badlation 

Temperature 

Bry, 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Bun. 

On 

Grass. 

• 

Inohs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

InohA 

Sunday  8 

29-fi39 

39-2 

38-£ 

N.W. 

40-a 

46-7 

33-3 

71-4 

30-1 

0-016 

Monday  ..  9 

30-246 

.'56-7 

35-6 

N. 

40-1 

46-9 

34-9 

76-6 

28-3 

Tneeday  ..  10 

30-435 

33-1 

32*3 

NW. 

39-9 

45-4 

29-9 

64-1 

24-9 

Wednesday  ll 

30-249 

41-9 

39-8 

W. 

39-1 

49-0 

53*7 

65-0 

37  9 

Thursday..  12 

30-084 

44-7 

43  1 

w. 

40-8 

50-8 

39-4 

61-9 

331 

Friday  ..  13 

39-936 

41-1 

40-8 

w. 

40'8 

44-3 

31-6 

61-4 

35-2 

0-198 

Saturday  ..14 

29  b06 

41-0 

40-9 

N.W. 

41-3 

47-4 

38-7 

61-2 

82-9 

0-207 

40-066 

39-7 

386 

40-3 

47-7 

34-5 

63-1 

28-9 

0-481 

RBMABES. 


8  th.— Gale  and  rain  till  9  a.h  ;  high  wind  and  ocoas'onal  sun  daring  the  day ;  clear  night, 
9th.-  Bright  sun  from  snnrise  to  innset. 

10th.— Sonny  almost  throughout  but  a  little  hazy.  11th— Overcast  but  fair. 

ISth.- Bail  with  alight  fog  in  morning ;  fine  afternoon,  with  occasional  faint  sunshine. 
IStb. — Vog  rather  dense  at  times  till  10.30  AM. ;  occasional  gleams  of  son  aftc:-'. 

14th,— Bain  from. 1  a.u.  to  4  A.U.  ;  damp  fog  all  morning,  slight  after  10  AM;  rain 
from  4  P.M.  to  11P.U. 

Another  cold  week,  the  temperature  being  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  previous 
wetk.-^.  J.  eYMOKS. 


November  48,  1896. 
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NOVELTIES  &  MERITORIOUS  VARIETIES 

Wtilchi  all  Exhibitors  In  the  front  rank  must  g^row 


NOVELTIES  for  1897. 

LADY  NOKTHCOTE,  White  fluahed  Pink  ..  7/6 

WILFRED  H.  GODFREY  U„SSd“C£„.!  7/6 

MRS.  J.  P.  BRYCE,  Crimson  and  Gold,  lovely  form  7  /  6 

MES.  rUESDOIf,  clear  and  bright  Amaranth  Pink  5/  - 

M’OVELiTIBS  OF  1396 

WHICH  MUST  COME  TO  THE  FRONT. 

PRIDE  OF  EXMOUTH. — This  has  already  made  its 
mark,  and  was  seen  in  fine  condition  in  many  stands  at 
the  great  J ubilee  Exhibition  of  the  N.C.S.  Considered 
by  many  experts  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
recent  years.  First  Class  Certificate  N.C.S.,  and 
Award  of  Merit  E.H.S.  Cuttings,  1/6;  plants,  2/6. 

ARENA, — Rich  bronze,  as  large  as  Col.  Smith,  but  of 
more  substance.  First  Class  Certificate  N.C.S.,  and 
Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  2/6;  cuttings,  1/6. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  (CALVAT).— The  largest  yellow 
in  existence ;  a  canary-coloured  Madame  Carnot,  but 
an  easier  grower.  Cuttings,!/-;  plants,  1/6. 

BELLE  MAUVE. — Clear  lavender-pink,  very  distinct 
and  lovely. 

MODESTO.— The  richest  yellow  up  to  date;  a  superb 
variety.  Cuttings,  2/- ;  plants,  2/6. 

Space  will  net  permit  or  a  longer  list,  but  Preliminary  Catalogue 

wilt  be  sent  Post  Free,  also  Full  and  Complete  List  of  Hoeeliies 
in  December. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  The  Nurseries,  EXMOUTH. 


PLANTING  SEAS0!t. 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Foros'S:,  Fruiit, 

_  &  all  other 

Troos  8l  PBarats 
E  ve  o  ra  s , 

Roaos,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
"QUALITY,"  "VARIETY,"  &  “EXTENT." 

Priced  Catalog:ues  Poet  Free.  | 

CHESTER.J 


pricea  Gsxxsk.io 

.  Dicksons  .r. 


ursarles 
(430  Acres) 


CARAWAY  &  CO. 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  “CASH  WITH  ORDER.” 


S'r.A.KrX>-A.R,D  uA.PPr.BS. 

£7  lOs.  per  100.  Ail  leading  and  best  kinds,  our  selection. 
12  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  ISs. 

12  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  20a. 

12  assorted  Trained  Trees  for  walls, 

Apple.  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
and  good  varieties,  lOs.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  all  named,  28.  6d.  per  doz. ;  ISs,  per  100. 
OUBBaNT.S,  assorted  B.ack,  Bed,  and  White,  28.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
I8s.  per  1 00. 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. ;  lOs.  per  100, 

ROSBS. 

Roses,  best  named  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  36g.  per  100; 

20s.  per  50.  12,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  78.  6d. 
12  Tea  Roses,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  lOs.  6d. 

Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  including  Mar^ohal  Niel,  Cloire  de  Dijon, 
Niphetos,  and  other  varieties,  12g.  and  218.  per  doz. 

VINES,  strong  planted  cane.  43.  each. 

ASSOR  I'BD  EVERGREENS,  good  plants,  4b.  to  ISs.  per  doz, 
ASSORTED  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  43.  to  98.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  STANDARD  TSEES  e.g..  Thorns,  Limes,  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Planes,  &c.,  IBs.  per  doz. 


CBZIVEBBRS. 


Ampelopsls  Veitchi,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  requires  no 
nailing.  Is.  each. 

Olematis  Jackmani,  and  other  sorts,  ISs.  per  doz. ;  our  seleotion. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Ivies,  in  sorts,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d. 


CARAWAY  &  GO., 


Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 

CLIFTON,  BRISTOL 


ROSES. 


For  Catalogues  apply 


BENJAMIN  R,  CANT, 

Rose  Grower,  COLCHESTER. 

ROYAX.  SOVEREIGN 
STRAWBERRIES, 

Strong  Runners,  guaranteed  t>-ue,  28.  61.  per  100.  Special 
price  for  quantity. 

JOHigr  CHXVERS,  BXSTOM,  CAMBRXDCB. 


FRUiT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


The  best  procurable.  Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  free,  lor  Cash  with  order. 
8  -  per  doz.,  60  -  per  100. 

A/l  other  Nursery  Stock  carriage 
forward. 

ROSES  in  POTS  «f.nd"oz 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres 
A  Superb  Collection  of 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis(80,000)  from  lS/>perdoz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CA  TALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  nf  Nursery  Stock 
artistically  produced,  containing  some 
hundreds  or  illustratioiis,  and  full  of 
valuahle  Infoimation,  free  on  ret  eipt  of 
Sd.for  postage.  Please  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  WORCESTER. 


No.  867.— VOL.  XXXIII..  Third  Skbiks. 


Jsttpal  of 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1896. 


FRUIT  HOUSES  IN  WINTER. 


The  practice  of  horticulture  in  its  endless 
windings  is  becoming  more  complex  each 
year.  In  this  respect  at  least  we  of  the  craft 
realise  that  horticulturists  are  moving  with  the 
times.  The  pressure  of  competition  in  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  trades,  crafts,  businesses,  or  callings  (no 
matter  by  what  term  they  sre  designated)  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  our  national  life  of  to-day. 
The  great  aim  on  all  sides  seems  to  be  to  get 
as  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  possible  out  of 
time,  labour,  and  capital.  But  it  is,  I  think,  an 
open  question  whether  or  not,  by  making  life  so 
fast  a  race,  we  adopt  the  best  means  for  reaching 
the  goal  we  strive  for.  To  put  the  matter  in 
still  plainer  words,  “If  w6  attempted  less,  should 
we  not  succeed  the  better  ?  ”  Here  is  a  nut  for 

gardeners  to  crack,  which  I  fancy  many  will  find 
a  tough  one,  knowing  as  they  do  that  often  so, 
much  is  expected  from  them,  when  their  facilities 
are  by  no  means  proportionately  large.  Tha 
subject  has  many  phases,  but  for  the  present  I 
intend  to  deal  only  with  one  of  them — viz., 
the  way  in  which  high-class  fruit  is  impeded 
by  the  practice  of  growing  so  many  plants  in 
fruit  houses. 

The  demand  for  large  quantities  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  seems  to 
increase  year  by  year,  without  additional  struc¬ 
tures  being  provided  to  grow  them  in.  Wherever 
a  few  glass  structures  exist,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  plant  houses  proper  or  houses  planted 
with  Vines  and  fruit  trees,  flowers  and  plants  are 
usually  expected  in  large  quantities.  Instead  of 
being  contented  with  one  good  fruit  crop  annu¬ 
ally,  hosts  of  decorative  materials  are  looked  for 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  consequence  is  that 
compromises  have  to  be  effected  all  round,  and 
like  most  arrangements  of  this  description  seldom 
result  in  high-class  productions  in  any  direction. 
The  culture  of  almost  any  plant  or  crop  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  a  good  gardener,  provided  a 
home  can  be  devoted  entirely  to  one  of  them. 

When,  however,  a  system  of  mixed  culture  has 
to  be  followed  difficulties  arise  on  every  side. 
Happy  indeed  were  those  gardeners  of  olden 
times,  and  the  few  similarly  situated  now,  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  their  fruit  housea  free  from 
plants.  Work  of  all  descriptions  connected  with 
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fruit  culture  can  under  such  conditions  be  expeditiously  performed, 
and  each  crop  be  given  the  exact  treatment  required.  In  winter 
this  takes  the  form  of  keeping  fruit  houses  very  much  cooler  than 
they  can  be  kept  when  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants.  When  Vines  or  Peach  trees  have  been  prsned  and  dressed, 
the  houses  cleaned  and  borders  attended  to,  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  ventilators  open  to  their  fullest  extent  during  all  weathers  for 
a  few  weeks  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the  occupants  by  securing 
complete  rest,  and,  therefore,  enabling  them  to  respond  more 
readily  to  the  influence  of  fire  heat  when  forcing  begins.  The  soil 
forming  the  borders  too  becomes  thoroughly  sweetened  by  this  full 
exposure  to  frost,  air,  and  sunshine. 

This  is  a  principle,  the  importance  of  which  we  folly  recognise 
in  fruit  culture  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  with  fruits  grown  under 
glass,  upon  which  we  bestow  so  much  care,  this  vital  matter  is  too 
often  neglected,  or  through  the  force  of  circumstances  inevitably 
'*  ignored.  The  difiicnlties  attending  this  matter  are  no  doubt  great 
but  I  think  not  in  every  case  insurmountable.  Writers  there  are 
at  the  present  time  who  wield  facile  pens,  and  describe  in  flowing 
sentences  cut  and  dried  methods  of  culture,  which  the  general 
reader  might  be  tempted  to  think  showed  a  snre  and  easy,  if  not 
a  “  royal  road,”  to  success  ;  but  too  often  I  fear  the  flowing  language 
is  to  many  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  for  in  the  teaching  advanced 
there  is  a  “  missing  link  !  ” — that  link  which  shows  the  way  to 
connect  our  cultural  practices  with  the  “  means  at  our  command,” 
when  the  conveniences  we  should  be  so  glad  to  have  are  absent. 
Having  now  shown  the  difficulties  under  which  so  many  labour,  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  how  they  may  be  grappled  with,  and, 
like  the  nettles  when  grasped  firmly,  denuded  of  their  sting. 

“  Grow  only  such  plants  and  flowers  as  are  really  required  ”  is  a 
sentence  that  might  well  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  in  many  a 
garden.  '  Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  a  little  of  almost 
everything  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  sake  of  having  variety. 
This  is  doubtless  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  a  botanical  garden, 
but  the  competition  of  present  times  renders  it  a  very  unsuitable 
method  of  procedure  in  private  gardens.  Find  out  what  plants  and 
flowers  are  the  most  valued  and  expected  ;  grow  such  in  quantity, 
and  leave  curiosities  in  plant  life  to  those  who  have  the  facilities 
for  growing  them.  Do  not  grow  two  plants  when  you  have  only 
room  for  one,  as  the  common  practice  of  overcrowding  is  as  fatal 
to  the  production  of  healthy  vigorous  specimens  in  vegetable  as  in 
animal  life. 

No  matter  whether  our  object  is  to  provide  cut  flowers,  or  plants 
in  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  the  same  principle  applies,  for  one 
well-grown  specimen  is  of  more  value  than  half  a  dozen  inferior 
ones.  To  secure  such  good  cultivators  know  that  each  must  have 
adequate  room  for  light  and  air  to  play  around  it,  and  not  merely 
given  standing  room.  When  matters  are  managed  in  this  way, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  to  grow  plants  in  vineries,  by 
arranging  them  thinly  light  and  air  is  enabled  to  reach  the  surface 
of  Vine  borders,  only,  of  course,  in  a  limited  degree,  but  still  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  either  can  do  when  plants  are  placed 
thickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  border.  Temporary  stages 
should  also  be  erected  over  the  borders  whenever  plants  must  be 
grown  in  fruit  houses.  This  is  beneficial  to  both  plants  and  Vines, 
as  the  former  are  brought  nearer  the  glass,  and  the  borders  are 
kept  sweet  by  the  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  plants.  With  a 
little  ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  removing  plants  from  one  house  to 
another,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  allow  one  or  other  of  the  fruit 
houses  to  remain  quite  free  from  plants  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that 
the  free  exposure  I  have  previously  indicated  to  be  so  beneficial 
may  be  practised. 

Much  may  also  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  both  plants  and  crees 
by  giving  abundance  of  air,  provided  actual  frost  is  kept  out  and 
cold  cutting  winds  guarded  against.  It  is  surprising  what  an  amount 
of  ventilation  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  fruit  houses  in 
winter.  A  little  experimenting  in  this  direction  will  often  give  the 
observant  cultivator  a  “  wrinkle  ”  in  plant  growing ;  indeed,  I 
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fancy  it  is  sometimes  in  this  way  that  our  greatest  successes  areji;^ 
scored.  Such  are  cases  when  judgment  and  observation  triumph" 
over  reason.  The  distinction  may  seem  a  subtle  one,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  acknowledged  to  exist  by  those  who  study  the  complex 
workings  of  the  human  brain. — ViTis. 


Orchids  in  Flower. 


During  these  dull  wintry  days,  when  outside  everything  wears 
a  dreary  and  melancholy  aspect,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  well- 
filled  and  prettily  arranged  house  of  Orchids  in  flower,  and  thanks 
to  the  labours  of  Orchid  collectors  abroad  and  diligent  hybridists 
at  home,  we  have  now  quite  a  plethora  of  good  things  that  bloom 
about  this  time.  The  interest  of  only  a  medium-sized  collection  of 
these  beautiful  plants  need  never  lack,  for  each  succeeding  month 
brings  its  own  quota  of  blossoms  to  keep  up  a  constant  though 
wondrously  variable  diiplay.  Yet  with  all  this  variety  there  ii  a 
distinctive  character  about  an  Orchid  bloom  of  any  kind  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

To  take  the  Cypripedium  family  as  an  instance,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  they  were  perhaps  not  ao  much  sought  after  as  at 
present,  the  rising  interest  taken  in  them  used  to  be  styled  a  craz^. 
A  good  deal  of  method  there  must  be  in  the  madness  that  prompts 
a  cultivator  to  get  all  he  possibly  can  of  these  most  useful  and 
beautiful  plants — plants  that  under  the  simplest  culture  thrive,  and 
never  fail  to  produce  a  full  complement  of  blooms,  in  most  cases 
when  they  are  most  in  request,  and  lasting  week  after  week  in  the 
best  of  condition  ;  plants,  too,  that  are  almost  as  beautiful  in 
foliage  aa  in  flower,  and  for  this  reaaon  being  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  consideration 

Among  the  more  recently  introduced  kinds  few  can  vie  with 
C.  Charlesworthi  (see  fig.  90,  page  52.3).  Well  flowered  plants  of 
this  species  with  th-ir  large  and  showy  dorsal  sepals  never  fail  to 
elicit  praise  from  visitors  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  The 
forms  are  very  variable,  but  all  are  good,  and  doubtless  C.  Charles¬ 
worthi  has  come  to  stay.  G.  Spicerianum,  another  somewhat 
similar  kind,  can  hardly  be  overpraised,  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  it  is  not  quite  so  easily  grown  as  some  others.  In  some 
places  it  does  remarkably  well,  and  speaking  personally  no  Cypri¬ 
pedium  gives  os  less  trouble ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  collections 
where  almost  every  other  kind  did  excellently,  yet  this  was  a 
failure. 

What  a  grand  plant,  too,  is  the  old  C.  insigne  !  Even  the  com¬ 
monest  of  the  varieties  is  a  good  all-round  useful  Oichid  ;  while, 
among  the  rarer  and  more  expensive  forms,  there  are  many  that 
their  possessor  would  not  part  with  on  any  account.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  Orchids  for  table  decoration,  the  colours  showing 
up  well  under  artificial  light,  while  its  lasting  properties  allow  of 
its  being  used  time  after  time,  or  used  and  placed  in  water  to  come 
out  again  as  fresh  as  ever  in  a  week  or  fortnight’s  time.  Among 
the  cheaper  hybrid  kinds  many  fine  flowers  may  be  mentioned 
C.  Harnsiaunm,  C.  Ashburtoniee,  C.  Sedeni,  and  others,  all  possess¬ 
ing  some  distinctive  character,  and  all  alika  useful,  while  the  quaint 
forms  and  delicacy  of  the  beliatulum,  niveum,  and  concolor  tribe 
are  also  well  known. 

Very  charming  too  are  the  deciduous  Calanthes,  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  their  colouring  making  them  everywhere  favourites. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  rare  hybrid  forms  and  varieties  very 
beautiful  effects  may  be  got  from  the  ordinary  C.  vestita,  C.* 
Veitchi,  and  varieties.  But  how  badly  these  are  often  treated 
while  in  bloom  by  being  placed  about  in  draughty  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors  !  This  has  been  the  ruin  of  scores  of  the«e  beautiful  plants 
that  of  all  others  require  comfortable  winter  quarters.  Plants 
highly  fed  and  carefully  treated  during  the  summer  must  of 
necessity  be  kept  warm,  both  while  in  bloom  and  after  the  flowers 
are  past,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  satisfactory. 

The  mention  of  Cattleyas  at  once  brings  the  now  well-known 
C.  labiata  to  mind,  the  re-introduction  of  which  has  done  great 
things  towards  keeping  up  an  autumn  and  early  winter  display. 
The  flowers  are  as  variable  as  can  be  wished  for,  and  among  a 
couple  of  hundred  plants  I  saw  in  bloom  recently  I  could  barely 
have  picked  out  a  dozen  similar  in  every  way.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  blossoms  ranges  from  the  deepest  rosy  crimson  to,  in  some 
cases,  pure  white ;  but  while  the  latter  is  uncommon  there  are 
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intermediate  tints  beyond  number.  C.  Bowringeana  is  another 
fine  species  now  in  flower,  the  blossoms  telling  in  colour  and  freely 
produced.  This,  too,  is  easily  grown,  and  likes  rather  more  heat 
than  the  majority  of  kinds,  though  it  will  thrive  quite  well  in 
their  company. 

D^ndrobiums  are  not  as  yet  makins!  much  show,  always  except¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  and  aptly  named  D.  Phalsenopsis.  The  charming 
racemes  of  this  kind  well  repay  the  most  assiduous  attention,  and 
despite  the  dismal  predictions  as  to  its  culture  one  occasionally 
comes  across,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  long  ere  this  fine  species  is  relegated 
to  the  ranks  of  Orchids  difficult  to  grow.  Plenty  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  light  while  growing,  -and  timely  attention  to  cultural  details, 
has  as  yet  with  me  proved  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  D.  Phalse- 
nopsis  is  heir  to.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the 
lovely  Vanda  Sanderiana  have  in  this  a  splendid  autumn-blooming 
kind,  that,  like  Miltonia  yexillaria  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
stands  unrivalled  for  delicate  beauty. 

The  cool  house,  too,  is  now  getting  bright,  the  showy  little 
Pleiones  contrasting  well  with  such  Odontoglots  as  O.  Halli, 
O.  tripudians,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  or  any  others  that  may  be  in 
bloom.  In  this  section  0.  Rossi  is  one  of  the  moat  useful,  yet  how 
few  bestow  more  than  a  passing  glance  upon  it,  or  recognise  the 
length  of  time  the  pretty  little  blossoms  last  in  good  order. 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  with  its  glowing  crimson  or  scarlet  bloaaoms 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  few  Orchids  are  more  brilliant  in 
flower  or  more  easily  grown.  Trichosma  suavis  is  a  pretty  and 
sweetly  scented  little  plant,  whilst  Masdevallias  in  quaint  and 
beautiful  variety  are  still  with  us.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  lack  of 
beautiful  and  easily  grown  kinds  to  flower  at  this  season,  and 
nicely  grouped  in  a  suitable  house  they  will  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  any  garden. — H.  R.  B. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

{,Continued  from  page  484.) 

What  is  the  chief  feature  of  a  well  planned  garden?  A 
debateable  question  perhaps,  but  an  amiable  master  once  told  me 
that  it  was  good  walks.  What  gave  rise  to  the  remark  was  that 
there  was  one  walk  in  particular  which,  I  understood,  had  been 
made— ill  made — thirty  years  previously,  and  was  only  satisfactory 
in  fine  weather;  and  he  said,  “Although  it  has  been  endured  so 
long  it  had  better  be  cured  at  once,  ripped  up  and  re- made.”  So 
we  cured  it,  made  it  good  for  all  weathers,  and,  practically,  for  all 
time.  Some  of  our  paths — the  gardener’s  path — are  a  little  like  that 
walk,  perhaps,  pleas int  enough  in  fine  weather,  but  bad  for  the 
traveller  on  a  “  rainy  day,”  or  after  the  thaw  of  morning’s  frosted 
hopes.  Is  it  too  late  to  do  what  should  have  been  done,  or  to  alter 
what  was  done,  in  life’s  morning,  now  that  we  are  facing  the 
setting  aun  ?  “  Well,  I  have  jogged  along  so  far,”  says  one 

traveller,  “so  I  can  jog  along  to  the  end.”  This  is  not  a 
direct  answer  ;  one  would  indeed  grieve  to  hear  the  reply  “Too 
late,”  for  such  could  only  be  wrung  from  black  despair.  No  ; 
“  Hope  springs  eternal  ...”  even  whilst  jogging  along  ;  but 
it  is  not  dignified  to  jog  along,  especially  towards  the  end,  and 
don’t  you  boys  of  bothydom  ever  do  so  at  the  start.  Mind  how 
you  mike  this  path  ;  excavate  all  loose  material,  work  in  solid 
layers  of  the  good  substances  you  have  heard  so  much  about, 
surface  it  with  the  little  courtesies  of  life,  then,  when  edged  with 
thrift  which  thrives  best  with  a  background  of  honesty,  there  is  a 
sound  path  on  which  you  cau  comfortably  carry  out  your  duties  as 
a  practical  gardener — carry  them  out  to  the  end.  And  what  of 
the  unsatisfactory  paths  which  have  been  endured  so  long  ?  Had 
they  not  better  be  cured  at  once,  “  ripped  up  and  re-made  ”  for  the 
sake  of  the  miles  that  are  to  come  ? 

Never  at  any  previous  part  of  the  journey  have  the  lights  and 
shadows  been  so  sharply  defined,  although  farther  on  they  will  be 
more  intensely  stereotyped.  It  it  from  these  positive  and  negative 
examples  when  brought  into  contact  we  derive  the  strongest 
current — the  highest  potential  of  teaching  ;  and  here  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stand  aside  for  a  brief  space  to  view  the  passing  throng. 
It  is  easy  to  note  the  successful  man,  it  is  so  conspicuous  in  his 
bearing,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  detect  his  antitype  whose  features  are 
limned  with  disappointment  ;  they  are  both  prominent  fieures  in 
this  great  company,  many  of  whom  are  jogging  along.  We,  who 
are  for  the  moment  viewing  the  procession  ere  re-entering  the 
ranks,  may  find  in  it  our  second  self,  or  a  sufficiently  close 
resemblance  for  hypothetical  recognition  if  the  view  is  unbiassed. 
We  will,  also,  venture  to  interview  some  of  these  travellers  and  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  First,  the  successful  man,  and  he, 
probably,  has  the  least  to  say.  “  No,  I  did  not  find  the  early  stages 
strewn  with  Roses — a  flowery  way — it  was,  indeed,  the  reverse  ; 
hard  work,  hard  living,  and  (here  some  very  determined  lines  are 


noticed  about  the  successful  mouth)  I  determined  to  succeed,  and— 
I  did.”  Ah,  young  bothyites,  if  you  only  knew  the  power  of  will 
in  conjunction  with  high  principles  1  Pass  on,  Mr.  Successful. 
Stand  for  a  moment,  neighbour  Well  Content  ;  you  are  not  so 
conspicuous  as  our  former  friend,  but  there  is  a  pleasant  facial 
expression  which  befits  your  name.  Do  you  take  the  world  easy, 
or  have  you  a  good  bank  balance,  or  what  ?  J ust  a  suspicion  of  a 
sigh  as  he  says,  “  No,  there  is  not  much  provision  for  the  ‘  rainy 
day,’  but  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Self  and  the  missus  have 
had  a  hard  pull,  but  we  pulled  together,  and  pulled  through.  We 
have  reared  our  young  slips — the  olive  branches— transplanted 
them  out  into  the  world,  so  they  are  no  longer  suckers  on  the 
parent  stem.”  But  what  of  the  future  ?  “  Well,  when  we 

started  we  meant  to  do  a  great  deal ;  yet,  somehow,  the  years 
have  slipped  away  and  we  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  we  set  out, 
but  (this  is  the  buttress)  we  have  always  managed  to  pay  the  life 
insurance  premium,  and,  you  know,  I  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institation,  so  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  it  will  not  be  so  bad.” 

“  Oh  !  it’s  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk,”  says  Careless.  “  I  don’t 
believe  in  those  things.”  “  What,  Sir,  is  then  your  faith,  may 
we  ask  ?”  Here  ensue  some  clever  logical  reforms  which  the  world 
in  general,  and  he  in  particular,  would  be  the  better  for.  “  Ah  1  I 
admit  the  world  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be ;  but  it  is  as  it  is  we 

must  deal  with  it.  Would  I  rob  a  poor  man  of  his - ,  and  the 

few  little  enjoyments  he  has  ?  No,  certainly  not,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  see  them  cut  off  at  the  end.”  Here  is  another,  a  good  man,  but 
a  great  grumbler  ;  as  a  gardener  he  is  all  right ;  it  is  the  profession 
which  is  all  wrong.  Something  wrong,  that  is  evident,  for  there  is 
a  hard,  careworn  expression  deeply  envisaged  which  is  neither  right 
to  have  nor  good  to  see.  One  could  scarcely  imagine  those  full, 
fresh  faces  we  see  in  bothydom  could  ever  be  thus,  we  trust  they 
never  will.  “Talk  is  cheap,”  he  says;  “look  at  my  papers,  see 
what  they  prove — ability,  sobriety,  honesty  ?  Do  I  question  them  ? 
and  after  all  my  toil  and  moil,  what  is  there  to  look  forward  to  ?” 
Not  quite  honest  to  yourself,  friend  ;  perhaps  a  little  pruning  and  a 
few  buds  cleverly  inserted,  if  done  at  once,  may  yet  bear  good  fynit, 
although  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  hope  for  a  full  crop. 

So  they  pass  along  this  path — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
gardeners.  Where  is  my  own  double  in  the  motley  throng  ?  Can  I 
see  him  ?  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  hope  so  ;  and  what  judgment  do  I 
pass  on  this  second  seif  of  an  oil  boy  ?  As  severe  as  the  court  of 
conscience  will  allow.  Will  you  do  the  same,  that  we  may  “see 
ourselves  as  ithers  see  us?”  at  once.  We  are  too  far  on  the 
journey  to  dally  with  Time.  It  is.  Now  or  never. 

“  Give  a  man  a  pension  and  he  will  live  for  ever  ”  is  a  saying 
I  lately  heard,  and  it  impressed  me  as  being  more  forcible  than 
graceful ;  but  having  discounted  it,  there  is  a  good  sound  moral 
conveyed  in  the  strength  of  a  prop  of  some  kind  to  a  man  in  his 
declining  years.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  trust  in  Providence,  but  bad 
policy  to  tempt  it,  and  Providence  seems  most  disposed  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  You  will  say  that  the  old  boy  is 
introducing  his  favourite  theme,  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  It  is  so  ;  I  am  paid  to  do  it.  Paid  ?  Yes  ;  but  do 
not  mistake  me — paid  in  pounds  of  comfort  for  having  done  at 
least  one  thing  (and  mind,  young  heads,  at  the  right  time)  which 
it  is  wise  to  do.  Possibly  you  might,  from  passing  interest,  like  to 
know  more  ;  to  know  am  I  depending  upon  this.  Certainly  not — 
not  now,  but  as  for  the  future  I  cannot  say  ;  I  cannot  see  the  end. 
Can  you  ? 

There  is  one  matter  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  those  who  are 
members  of  the  above  noble  institution,  and  in  whose  hand  lies 
the  power  to  elect  by  vote  those  who  seek  its  assistance— that  is, 
it  appears  to  be  a  plain  duty  to  rally  round  the  brother  who, 
though  late  iu  life,  has  become  a  member  in  preference  to  those 
who  seek  to  reap  where  they  have  never  sown.  It  may  appear  to 
be  uncharitable,  but  it  is  not  unjust,  for  there  is  amongst  this 
great  company  who  are  jogging  along  few,  perhaps,  who  will  heed 
this  matter,  and  some  at  least  whom  the  subscribers  will  hear  of 
sooner  or  later ;  and,  again,  there  are  others  who,  though  rather 
late  in  thinking  of  it,  deserve  the  prior  consideration  to  those  who 
have  never  thought  of  it  at  all.  1  should  not  like  any  one  man  to 
feel  that  it  is  too  late,  but  rather  that  it  is  better  late  than  never. 
It  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  at  any  time,  but  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  do 
it  before  self-interests  prompt  the  action.  Will  some  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  to  “  The  Young  Gardener’s  Domain  ”  gratify  an  old  boy 
by  telling  him  that  this  appeal  to  their  heads  and  hearts  is  not  in 
vain  ?  You  need  not  pa  7se  to  consider  th's,  as  yon  have  been 
asked  to  do  some  things.  I  have  considered  it  for  many  years — 
for  you.  Simply  take  my  word  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  that  on  your  part  of  the  path  lays  the  privilege  of  doing  it 
at  the  right  time. — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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Protection  of  Teas. 

In  thii  matter  “Practice”  makes  some  remarks  (page  426)  which 
seem  to  be  open  to  criticism.  First,  he  says  it  is  “  wise  to  have 
protecting  material  handy  in  ample  time,  and  to  make  use  of  a  little  of 
this  as  an  aid  to  more  gradual  ripening  than  often  occurs  among  our 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  with  their  late  growing  propensities.”  This  is  a 
novel  idea.  The  very  opposite  course,  of  exposing  the  wood  as  much  as 
possible  to  light  and  air,  and  even  cutting  away  unripe  shoots  that 
may  shade  it,  is  what  is  generally  recommended  for  the  full  ripening 
of  the  wood.  I  can  only  suggest  that  he  fears  such  over-ripening 
of  the  early  wood  that  it  will  break  late  in  the  season  into  fresh  growth. 
This  seems  a  very  remote  contingency  ;  the  plant  will  generally  only 
continue  to  grow  at  the  top,  and  if  a  break  does  occur  lower  down  it 
will  very  seldom  be  of  a  character  to  move  all  the  dormant  buds  ;  at 
all  events,  there  was  no  fear  of  over-ripening  this  autumn.  Then 
follows  the  statement,  “  I  am  certain  many  people  over- protect.”  That 
is  not,  or  rather  was  not,  my  opinion.  I  was  completely  prepared  to 
deny  that  any  harm  was  done  by  protection  or  over-protection,  till  I 
read  of  the  “  practice  ”  of  using  protective  material  in  such  ample 
time  as  to  make  the  ripening  more  gradual. 


I  know  of  no  harm  from  over-protection  in  winter.  “  Practice  ”  is 
astonished  at  the  announcement  of  a  most  successful  amateur  that  he 
was  intending  to  use  the  straw  covers  of  wine  bottles  and  encase  his 
Teas  entirely  in  them.  But  still  this  amateur  was  “  most  successful,” 
and  as  long  as  he  takes  proper  precautions  he  will  probably  continue  1o 
be  so.  “  Practice  ”  considers  this  actira  to  be  “  going  to  unnecessary 
extremes  ;  ”  and  then  we  have  the  terrible  dangers  that  may  accrue 
from  such  over-care.  He  “often  meets  with  cases  where  the  young 
growth  of  Roses  has  been  almost  bleached  upon  the  removal  of  their 
winter  coverings.”  Dear  me  1  is  that  all  1  Why,  what  harm  is  there  in 
that?  One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  “  Practice  ’  did  not 
know  that  after  the  removal  of  the  winter  protection  comes  the  pruning, 
when  all  fresh  growth,  whether  bleached  or  not,  is  cut  away,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Any  grower  of  Teas  knows  that  in  an  ordinary  English 
climate  all  growth  mads  before  the  middle  of  April  is  absolutely  useless, 
and  best  removed.  Something  a  little  more  serious  than  this  must  be 
stated  as  an  objection  before  we  give  up  the  protection  that  in  many 
winters  stands  between  our  Teas  and  utter  destruction.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  other  opponents  of  protection  that  the  extra  warmth  makes 
the  dormant  buds  break  too  soon.  This  is,  of  course,  a  misapprehension  ; 
there  is  no  extra  warmth  in  protection,  which, .on  the  contrary,  keeps  a 
cold  thing  cold,  just  as  it  will  keep  a  warm  thing  warm.  Even  if  it  did 
make  some  dormant  buds  break,  and  they  came  bleached,  would  not  this 
be  better  than  that  the  plants  should  be  killed  outright  ?  One  might  as 
well  refuse  to  take  an  acknowledged  specific  medicine  for  a  fatal  disease, 
because  of  the  nasty  taste,  as  to  refuse  protection  for  such  trifies  as 
these. 


Those  of  us  who  protect  our  Tea  Roses  heavily,  do  so  not  because  of 
what  we  imagine  or  have  read  of,  but  because  of  what  we  know  by 
experience.  Several  times,  at  least  four  or  five,  almost  the  whole  of  my 
Teas  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  One  year  my  Marechal  Niels — short 
standards,  planted  slantingly,  so  that  their  shoots  were  low — were  covered 
all  over  completely  and  thickly  with  straw,  and  when  the  severe  frost 
came  there  were  several  inches  of  snow  in  addition  on  the  top  of  the 
straw  ;  nevertheless,  there  was  not  an  atom  of  life  left  in  the  whole  of 
the  row.  So  now  I  proceed  to  necessary,  not  “  unnecessary  extremes.” 
The  whole  of  my  Niels  are  laid  as  flat  on  the  ground  as  possible,  then 
covered  with  straw.  Asparagus  tops,  or  something  similar,  and  then 
covered  over  with  earth ;  in  fact,  they  are  put  into  a  pie  clamp,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  Mangolds  or  Potatoes  are  protected  from 
frost  in  the  open  field.  And  the  result  ?  Well,  the  past  two  winters  have 
surely  been  pretty  good  tests  of  severity  on  the  one  hand  and  mildness 
on  the  other.  There  was  no  loss  whatever  on  either  occasion.  After  the 
severe  winter  the  medal  Rose  at  the  Crystal  Palace  came  from  one  of 
the  plants ;  after  last  winter  I  had  certainly  more  blooms  during  the 
past  autumn  than  I  ever  had  before.  It  is  well  known  that  Maidchal 
Niel  is  very  sensitive,  and  ready  to  start  in  the  spring.  I  always  have  a 
few  “  bleached  ”  shoots,  but  they  are  cut  off,  and  no  harm  is  done. 
And  why  should  I  not  do  this,  if  I  can  keep  them  alive  no  other  way  1 


“  Practice  ”  considers  the  straw  cases  of  wine  bottles  “  unnecessary 
extremes.”  I  do  not  want  to  shock  him,  but  they  are  not  extreme 
enough  for  me,  and  I  absolutely  need  more  protection.  When  the  winter 
before  last  came  I  had  a  number  of  standard  stocks  budded  early  and 
well  with  Teas,  the  buds  being  apparently  extra  sound  and  ripened. 
These  were  all  protected  carefully  by  the  straw  caps,  witu  the  result 
that  hardly  2  per  cent,  survived  that  terrible  winter.  Last  winter  I 
had  again  similar  stocks,  and  this  time  I  protected  each  bud  with 
wool,  extra  thick  “  giant  ”  Berlin  wool,  wrapped  round  them,  with  the 
straw  cases  as  before  to  keep  off  the  wet.  No  doubt  they  would  all 
have  survived  in  such  an  unusually  mild  winter  without  any  protection, 


but  were  they  any  the  worse  for  such  coddling  during  such  a  warm 
season  1  Not  at  all.  Thej  were  the  best  standard  maiden  Teas  I 
ever  had ;  in  fact,  these  170  standards  were  the  only  satisfactory  Rose 
plants  I  had  last  season,  and  I  had  to  do  almost  all  my  exhibiting  from 
them.  Not  one  of  them  had  grown  or  moved  when  the  protection  was 
taken  off,  yet  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  alleged  evils  of  over-protection 
what  wretched  things  they  would  have  been. 


“ Practice ”  says,  “provided  dwarfs  are  well  earthed  up  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  and  a  few  branches  of  Fir  or  Gorse  fixed  among  them,  I 
see  no  reason  to  fear  even  a  severe  winter.”  No,  indeed  ;  for  the  “  well 
earthing  up  ”  is  a  very  efficient  protection,  with  a  serious  drawback. 
How  deep  is  your  hoe  going  scraping  into  the  soil  in  order  to  “  well 
earth  up  ”  your  dwarf  Teas  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  that  it  cannot  be 
done  in  my  beds  without  scraping  and  injuring  the  roots ;  and  in  my 
opinion  where  it  can  be  done,  the  roots  of  the  Roses  are  not  sufficiently 
near  the  surface  for  really  good  cultivation.  “  Practice  ”  sees  no  reason 
to  fear  about  his  dwarfs  ;  but  what  about  bis  standards,  whose  heads 
cannot  be  earthed  up  ?  He  does  not  tell  us  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
the  best  method,  and  1  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  him.  I  wish  I  could.  I 
can  only  say  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  am  not  going  to  be  in 
the  least  afraid  of  overdoing  it.  My  aim  will  be  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  base  of  the  scion  as  far  as  one  or  two  dormant  buds  with  the  wool, 
and  over  that  put  straw  as  best  I  may  for  a  thatch  to  keep  it  dry.  And 
if  anyone  can  tell  me  of  any  real  evilsarising  from  the  winter  protection 
of  Tea  Roses  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  them,  and  pleased  to  rejoin 
that  I  have  escaped  them.  That  there  can  be  any  drawbacks  to  the 
practice  comparable  to  the  wholesale  destruction  which  it  often  averts  I 
find  at  present  impossible  to  believe. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


BOYAL  HORTIOULTTJRAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall,  November  24th. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  bright  and 
interesting  one,  particularly  in  the  Chrysanthemum  department. 
Orchids  were  seen  in  superb  form  and  great  variety,  but  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  not  numerous, 

Fruit  Committee  — Present  :  P,  Crowley.  E?q.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  T.  F,  Rivera,  J.  H.  Veitch,  A.  F.  Barron, 
R.  Fife,  J.  Smith,  G.  Woodward,  G.  Wythes,  G.  T.  Miles,  W.  Bates,  T. 
Farr,  C.  Herrin,  4.  J.  Laing,  A.  Dean,  J.  Cbeal,  F.  Q.  Lane,  and  J.  Wright, 

Mr.  H.  J.  Sheppard,  High  Street,  Bedford,  sent  a  dessert  Apple 
Clapham  Beauty,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  granted.  Fruit 
medium  sized,  somewhat  oblate,  about  3  inches  wide  and  2  inches  high  ; 
skin  glossy,  flushed  with  crimson,  marked  with  deeper  broken  streaks 
on  the  sun  side,  yellowish  green  in  the  shade  ;  eye  rather  large,  with 
broad  somewhat  connivent  segments,  set  in  a  very  shallow  even  depres¬ 
sion  ;  stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thin,  set  in  a  rather  deep  cavity,  without 
russet ;  flesh  greenish  white,  crisp,  yet  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet,  but 
with  no  particular  flavour.  A  good  table  Apple,  but  not  of  superior 
quality. 

Messrs,  T.  Rivers  &  Son  sent  fruits  of  Brook's  Hill  Pippin,  an 
attractive,  conical,  faintly  striped  fruit,  with  long  refiexed  segments  ; 
also  a  dish  of  Apple  St.  Martins.  Fruit  somewhat  medium  sized, 
conical,  3^  inches  high,  and  about  3  inches  wide,  higher  on  one 
side  than  the  other  ;  skin  dark,  shining,  bronzy  crimson,  marked  with 
numerous  broken  purplish  crimson  streaks  on  the  sun  side,  yellowish  in 
the  shade  ;  eye  rather  small,  with  refiexed  leafy  segments  set  in  a 
shallow  slightly  puckered  basin ;  stalk  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  its  whole 
length  inserted  in  a  slightly  russety  cavity  ;  flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
and  sugary.  A  good  table  Apple,  having  a  general  resemblance  to 
American  Mother,  but  quite  distinct. 

Mr.  J.  Tallock  again  sent  his  Apple  Liverere  Favourite,  a  medium 
sized,  richly  coloured  fruit.  Because  of  its  very  dark  crimson  hue  an 
award  of  merit  was  granted  by  seven  to  five  votes  as  a  “  market  Apple,” 
for  which  purpose  attractive  appearance  seems  to  have  more  weight  than 
high  quality. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  Queen  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  sent  a  dish  of 
Royal  Windsor  Tomato,  deep  yellow,  handsome  fruits,  and  the  variety 
was  recommended  to  be  grown  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  sent  a  box  of  beautiful  Cucumbers,  Frogmore  Pro¬ 
lific,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  unanimously  awarded. 
He  further  sent  twelve  splendid  Pines  worthy  of  the  table  of  an  Empress, 
and  well  meriting  the  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  that  was  granted  with 
acclamation.  Silver  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq.,  for  twelve  dishes  of  excellent  Apples,  with  two  of  Pears,  and  to 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  for  a  collection,  a  bronze  medal  going  to 
Mr.  Batchelor,  gardener  to  Lieut, -Col.  Vernon,  for  a  collection 
of  fruit.  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Hinckley,  sent  a  well  coloured  fruit 
of  Bismarck  Apple  of  exceptional  size  (vote  of  thanks),  and  Mr.  G. 
Wythes  sent  samples  of  Vllmorin’s  white  Artichokes,  the  tubers  being 
6  inches  long,  but  contracted  as  if  they  had  made  a  second  growth,  but 
when  the  committeeman  returned  to  the  table  all  he  could  have  said,  if 
he  said  anything,  would  have  been  “  Thank  you  for  nothing.”  Mr. 
Wythes  is,  however,  a  man  of  mettle  and  apt  to  try  again. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt,  R.  Owen,  G. 
Stevens,  J,  Hudson,  J.  T.  McLeod,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  T.  Peed,  G. 
Nicholson,  J.  D.  Pawle,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Pce, 
G.  Gordon,  H.  Turner,  E.  Mawley,  and  J,  Laing. 
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Mi.  R,  Gulzow,  Bexley  Heath,  arranged  a  gronp  of  Dracaenas,  in 
which  the  specimens  were  splendidly  coloured  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Prom  Messrs.  Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage,  came  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety  arranged  in  bottles  (bronze  Banksian  medal),  an  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  also  coming  from  Mr.  Batchelor,  The  Gardens, 
Harefleld  Place.  Uxbridge,  Mr.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  had  an  exhibit  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  which  many  of  the  leading  varieties  were  represented  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with 
Crotons  and  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Darnell,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill,  both  flowers  and  plants 
being  highly  creditable  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Blue  and  white  Primulas  were  staged  by  Mr.  D.  Kemp,  gardener  to 
W,  Bryant,  Esq.,  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  the  plants  being  well  grown  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  exhibited  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  blooms,  inclnding 
several  new  varieties. 

Amongst  others  were  J. 

Lockie,  St.  Julian,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Bellem,.  Jalene, 
and  many  similar  seed¬ 
lings  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Cyclamens  of 
various  colours  came  from 
Messrs.  Hi  Low  &  Co., 

Clapton,  as  also  did  Car¬ 
nations  (silver  Banksian 
medal)  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Tottenham,  sending  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms.  Mr. 

B.  Lad  hams,  Shirley, 

Southampton,  staged 
flowers  of  a  yellow  market 
Chrysanthemum  named 
Golden  Elsie;  and  Messrs. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 

Albans,  sent  plants  of 
Cephalotus  follicalaris. 

Small  and  large- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums 
were  staged  by  Messrs. 

H»  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swan- 


ley,  the  varieties  compris¬ 
ing  Mrs.  E.  Staines,  Pride 
of  Swanley,  Mias  Storer, 

Miss  D.  Hawkins,  Chas.  E. 

Wilkins,  Madge,  and 
Nyanza.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  from 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Foot’s  Cray,  were 
of  splendid  quality,  the 
colours  being  particularly 
clear  and  rich.  The  varie¬ 
ties  included  Madame  Ad. 

Chatin,  Abbe  Mendenhall, 

Mens.  Chenon  de  Lech4, 

Golden  Gate,  Miss  Maggie 
Blenkiron,  Mutual  Friend, 
and  others  (silver  Bank¬ 
sian  medal).  Mr.  •  W. 

Wells,  Earlswood  Nur¬ 
series,  Red  Hill,  staged 
single  and  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  of  good 
quality,  and  in  fair  variety. 

The  most  noticeable  were 
Lady  Hanham,  Australian 
Gold,  Eucharis,  Ada 
Owen,  James  Lynch,  and 
Disraeli  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  of  superb  quality 

came  from  Mr.  W.  J,  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
lioyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  flowers  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  of  the  Javanico-josmiaiflorum  section,  including  Thetis,  Star  of 
India,  luteo-rosea,  Triumph,  Aphrodite,  and  others.  The  same  firm  also 
sent  Begonias  Ensign  and  Myra,  both  results  of  crosses  between  a  tuberous 
rooted  variety  and  B.  socotrana. 

Okchid  Committee. — Present ;  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt,,  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  De  B.Crawshay,  T.W.  Bond, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  P.  Sander,  W.  H.  White, 
E.  Ashworth,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  Thompson,  C.  Winn,  C.  Pilcher,  E.  Hill, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Douglas,  S.  Courtauld,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Very  charming  was  the  group  of  Orchids  arranged  by  Messrs,  o, 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  With  the  excellent  quality  of  every  specimen 
there  were  brilliancy  of  colour  and  fine  diversity.  Particularly  prominent 
were  Laelio-Cattleyas  Eunomia,  Lady  Rothschild,  Statteriana  and  Decia ; 
Cypripediums  insigne  montannm,  Zeno,  Leeanum,  Cleola,  Euryades, 
Arthurianum,  Niobe,  and  insigne  Chantini,  with  Oucidiums,  Dendro- 
biums,  and  Oattleyas  in  variety  (silver  Flora  medal),  W.  Cobb,  Esq., 
Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  Liparis  longipesand  Cypripedium  Sanderianum. 


Messrs.  P.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  Orchids  in  variety, 
amongst  which  Cypripediums  were  most  conspicuous,  though  Oattleyas, 
Dendrobinms,  Sophronitis,  and  others  were  also  noticed  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Hay,  gardener  to  G.  Shorland  Ball;  Esq,,  Wilmslow,  sent 
a  very  deep  form  of  Oattleya  labiata  that  received  an  award  oi  merit. 
Mr.  H.  J,  Chapman,  gardener  to  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  sent 
a  few  Orchids  in  variety.  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Wo^all, 
Esq.,  Scarborough,  staging  a  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea.  Mr.  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  Egham,  sent  Orchid  flowers  of  superb 
quality  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Ensign  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — Resulting  from  a  cross  between  a 
tuberous-rooted  variety  and  B.  socotrana.  This  is  a  double  red  coloured 
variety  that  clearly  shows  the  presence  of  both  parent8-(award  of  merit)* 

Cattleya  lahiataautnm- 
nalis  var.  Ashford  (A. 
Hay).—  One  of  the  .  ichest 
coloured  forms  of  C.  labi¬ 
ata  that  has  been  seen 
(award  of  merit), 

Cattleya  Tiresius  (J. 
Veitch  &  Sons).  —  Cat- 
tleyas  Bowringiaoa  and 
elegans  Tutneri  were  the 
parents  of  this  hybrid. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  singularly  rich  rose, 
while  the  lip  is  rosy  crim¬ 
son  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  C.  A. 
Owen  (R.  Owen). — Rich 
golden  yellow  is  the  colour 
of  this  massive  fioretted 
Japanese  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Gem 
of  Earlswood  (W.  Wells). 
— An  Anemone  Pompon 
with  rose  coloured  guard 
florets,  and  a  yellow  crown 
(award  of  merit). 

Chryianthevium  Miss 
Louise  de  Bloroh  (W.  J. 
Godfrey  and  W.  Wells). 
—  A  narrow  fioretted 
bronzy  yellow  incurved 
of  good  form  (award  of 
merit), 

Chrysan' hemum  Golden 
Elsie  (B.  Ladhams  and 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A 
sport  from  the  well  known 
decorative  variety  Elsie 
(award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
Jos  Thom/ps  n  (W.  Bain). 
— A  creamy  white  broad 
fioretted  incurved  Jap  of 
great  merit  (award  of 
merit) . 

Cypripedium  Baron 
Schroder  (J.  Veitch  and 
Sons).  —  A  beautiful 
hybrid  between  C.  oenan- 
thum  super  bum  and  C. 
Fairieanum.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  white  with  a  faint 
greenish  yellow  flush  at 
the  base,  the  whole  being 
lined  and  spotted  with 
maroon.  The  petals  have 
a  green  ground  with  spots 
brown,  the  pouch  being  a  glossy  brown  (first- 
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and  stripes  of  chocolate 
class  certificate), 

Dracaena  Broomfieldi  (F.  Sander  &  Co.).— -Discovered  in  Australasia 
by  J.  Broomfield,  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Dracaenas  we  have 
seen.  The  somewhat  narrow  leaves  are  green  down  the  centres  with 
white  margins  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  must  be  grown 
in  a  stove,  but  it  is  a  decided  acquisition  (first-class  certificate). 

LesUa  Juvenalis  (W.  H.  White). — Rose  is  the  hue  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  charming  Orchid,  the  lip  being  deep  crimson,  the  throat 
pure  white  (award  of  merit). 

LceliO' Cattleya  Apollonia  (Mr.  J.  Douglas). — Soft  rose  is  the  hue  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid.  The  lip  is  rich  velvety 
maroon  with  a  fimbriated  edge  of  rose.  The  parentage  was  not  given 
(award  of  merit).  " 

Lmlio-Cittleya  Decia  alha  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  superb 
bigeneric  hybrid.  The  sepals  are  creamy  white,  while  the  chastely 
beautiful  lip  is  delicate  rose  with  creamy  venations.  The  parents  were 
Lmlia  Perrini  and  Cattleya  Downiana  aurea  (first-class  certificate). 

_  Odontoglossum  Halit  crisp<  vi  (N.  C,  Cookson). — The  prevailing 
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coioar  of  this  flower  is  white,  with  abundant  chocolate  spots  of  large 
size.  The  tips  of  sepals  and  petals  are  cream  (first-class  certificate). 

Jihododend/ron  Cloth  of  Gold  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— Admirably  named 
is  this  Rhododendron,  which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Lord 
Wolscley  and  R.  Teysmanni.  The  flowers  and  trusses  are  large  and 
the  colour  almost  that  of  an  Allamanda  in  its  richness  (award  of  merit). 

Sophrolmlia  Marriotti  (Sir  W.  Marriott,  Bart.).— A  bigeneric  hybrid 
resulting  from  a  cross  between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Laelia  flava. 
The  small  flowers  are  very  rich  orange  in  colour  and  of  elegant  shape 
^award  of  merit). 


Weather  in  London. — Though  practically  no  rain  has  fallen 
.during  the  past  seven  days,  the  weather  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been 
very  pleasant  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  Some  portions  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  were  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  yellow  mist,  while 
Tuesday  though  not  positively  foggy,  was  not  so  clear  as  might  have 
been  wished.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  same  conditions 
prevail. 

- Weather  in  the  North. — With  an  occasional  bright  morning 

or  afternoon,  the  weather  for  the  fortnight  preceding  the  24th  has  been 
generally  dull,  with  rain  or  drizzle  on  one  nr  two  evenings,  and  one  very 
wet  night.  There  was  one  slight  frost,  and  on  the  20bh  the  hills  were 
covered  with  snow.  Tuesday  morning  was  dull  and  calm,  with  a  very 
high  barometer,  and  the  temperature  47°.  For  several  weeks  the  daily 
records  have  borne  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. — B.  D.,  S.  P/ithsHre. 

- Loughborough  Gardeners’  Association.  —  This  newly 

formed  Association  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  session  in  the  Co-operative^ 
Room,  Woodgate,  on  November  17th.  Mr.  English,  Kingston  Hall 
Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  “  Makeshifts  in  the  Garden.”  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  Mr.  A.  Hamshire  presiding.  The  subject 
under  consideration  was  well  received  and  fully  entered  into  by  the 
members  present,  and  useful  information  elicited. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer.  —  One  of  Britain’s 

great  nurserymen  has  been  called  away  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Waterer  on 
the  ICth  inst.  The  Knap  Hill  Nurseries  near  Woking  have  long  been 
famed  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  generally. 
Mr.  Waterer  appears  to  have  been  gradually  failing  for  some  time,  but 
no  one  who  met  him  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  a  fortnight  ago  could  have 
thought  his  end  was  so  near.  He  was  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

-  A  Charles  Darwin  Memorial. — The  Shrewsbury  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  done  much  for  the  town  and  its  surroundings,  in 
which  the  famous  shows  are  held  ;  it  now  decides  to  do  more — namely, 
erect  a  statue  of  the  great  naturalist  who  was  born  there,  and  who  by 
his  researches  and  works  undoubtedly  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  flori¬ 
culture.  The  action  of  the  Committee  is  highly  commendable  and 
appropriate,  and  if  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  should  be  diilOOO  or  more, 
the  Society  can  happily  afford  it. 

- Winchester  Gardeners’  Association.  —  A  lecture  was 

given  on  Tuesday,  November  17th,  by  Professor  Gilchrist  on  ”  Soils  and 
M.anures.”  The  lecture  was  very  instructive,  Professor  Gilchrist  showing 
on  the  map  the  different  kinds  of  soil  both  in  the  district  and  various 
parts  of  the  country,  dealing  principally  with  the  local  soils  /and  the 
treatment  of  them,  also  what  some  soils  were  deficient  of,  and  what  to 
apply,  especially  in  some  cases,  where  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime  were 
needed.  The  application  of  lime  and  the  uses  of  it  were  ably  dealt 
with,  as  well  as  the  different  manures,  and  what  crops  they  were  most 
suitable  for.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  was  considerably  over 
an  hour,  Professor  Gilchrist  invited  the  members  to  ask  questions  on  any 
of  the  subjects  treAted,  Several  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  answers  to  all  were  given.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
givsT!  to  Professor  Gilchrist,  it  being  the  second  time  he  has  visited  the 
above  Association.  The  number  of  members  present  showed  how  well 
they  appreciated  the  lectures,  which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Council. 


- Grimsby  Show. — The  seventh  annual  show  of  this  Society 

was  held  on  November  i2fch  and  13th  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  cut  blooms  formed  an  excellent  display  in  all  the  classes. 
The  amateurs  showed  some  very  creditable  blooms,  greatly  in  advance 
of  previous  years.  The  groups  and  plants  were  not  up  to  their  usual 
excellence. 

-  Death  op  a  Nonogenarian.— The  death  is  announced  of 

Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  which  occurred  at  Dulwich  on  the  10th  inst. 
in  his  ninety-third  year.  Mr.  Chandler’s  name  was  prominent  half  a 
century  ago  in  connection  with  his  then  famous  Camellia  nursery  at 
Vauxhall.  The  site  has  long  since  been  bnilt  over,  and  even  “  Camellia 
Street,”  which  marks  the  spot,  presents  somewhat  of  an  antiquated 
appearance. 

-  Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 

was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  Thursday,  the 
19th  inst.,  Vice-President,  G.  T.  Harper,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presiding  over  a 
very  good  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  B.Sc,,  London, 
Lecturer  in  Biology  at  the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton,  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  entitled  “  Plants  and  Air,”  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  chemical  experiments.  A  number  of  diagrams  were  also 
exhibited  to  show  how  the  leaves  of  plants  were  feeding  portions  of  the 
plants,  and  Mr.  Mellor  contended  that  plants  drew  much  more  carbon 
from  the  air  by  their  leaves  than  the  roots  do  from  the  soil. 

- The  Curatorship  op  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 

— We  are  informed  that  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  at  a  special  meeting  held  yesterday,  appointed- Mr,  Herbert 
to  be  chief  of  all  the  public  parks  and  gardens  in  the  city ;  and 
Mr.  James  Guttridge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  to  be  his 
deputy  and  resident  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardena,  Edge  Lane.  Five 
selected  candidates  attended  before  the  Committee.  The  vacancy  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens  arose  through  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson 
on  superannuation. 

- -  Apples  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Show. — Mr. 

King  of  Gatton  Park  Gardens,  Reigate,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success  in  securing  the  first  prize  for  both  dessert  and  cooking  Apples, 
But  are  the  judges  or  the  schedule  framers  to  be  equally  congratulated  f 
I  trow  not.  Two  of  Mr.  King’s  dessert  Apples  were  Blenheim  Pippin 
and  Cox’s  Pomona.  Two  of  Mr.  King’s  cooking  Apples  were  Cox’s 
Pomona  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  In  both  classes  six  varieties  only  were 
required.  Whether  Blenheim  Pippin  or  Cox’s  Pomona  may  be  considered 
dessert  Apples  does  not  affect  my  argument,  though  for  my  own  part  in 
a  very  small  class  of  six  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  staging  these 
varieties  as  dessert  Apples  ;  but  I  do  think  that  for  the  same  exhibitor 
to  stage  these  same  two  varie'ties  in  the  following  class  as  cooJiiitg 
Apples  immediately  after  showing  them  as  dessert  fruit  amounts  to 
an  absurdity,  and  had  I  been  one  of  the  judges  I  would  not  have 
sanctioned  the  proceeding.  A  pomological  paradox  i  Blenheim  Pippin 
and  Cox’s  Pomona  are  dessert  fruit  here;  there,  a  few  yards  away, 
they  are  culinary  fruit.  Mr.  '•  W.  R.  fiaillem,”  will  you  kindly  buckle 
on  your  armour  and  come  to  the  front,  and  support  a  poor — 
Bedfordshire  Foundling. 

- Royal  Meteorological  Society.  —  The  first  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  18th  inst,,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George 
Stfeefc,  Westminster,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  F.R.H.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Ellis,  F^R.S.,  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
International  Meteorological  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Paris  from 
September  17th  to  23rd.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  about  forty 
representatives  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Ellis  being  the 
delegate  from  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.  The  Hon.  F,  A.  Rollo 
Russell  read  a  paper  on  “  Haze,  Fog,  and  Visibility.”  Haze  is  most 
prevalent  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north-east,  and  is  due  probably  to 
excess  of  dust  brought  about  by  conflictipg  currents.  The 
causes  of  fog  are  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  the  causes  of  haze, 
although  radiation  in  certain  states  of  the  air  and  ground  plays  a  more 
conspicuous  part.  The  main  cause  of  fog  is  mixture  of  airs  of  different 
temperatures,  and  the  attainment  of  a  size  of  water  particle  so  much 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  haze  is  due  to  suddenness  of  mixture,  greater 
humidity,  or  greater  differences  of  temperature.  The  conditions  favour¬ 
able  to  visibility  are  dryness  of  the  air  near  the  ground  level,  uniformity 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  radiation  below  the  mean,  steady  and 
homogeneous  winds  through  a  great  depth  of  the  atmosphere,  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  temperatures  of  sea  and  land,  and  a  number  of  dust 
particles  less  than  the  mean. 
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-  Restitutiox  OB'  ExCLOSTTiiES  AT  BRIGHTON. — Widespread 

'Satiafaction  has  been  caused  at  Brighton  by  the  transfer  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  what  are  known  as  the  North  Steyne  enclosures,  which  form 
links  in  a  succession  of  enclosures  that  extend  from  the  sea  front  up  the 
central  valley  of  the  town.  They  cover  about  acres,  and  were  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  common  land,  but  were  fenced  in  and  placed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  use  of  sub- 
flcribers.  For  several  years,  says  a  contemporary,  an  agitation  has  been 
intermittently  carried  on  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  town  what 
in  many  quarters  was  regarded  as  public  property  ;  and  this  aspiration 
has  been  realised,  the  transfer  having  been  made  possible  by  the  trustees 
consenting  to  a  clause  being  inserted  in  the  recently  passed  Brighton 
Improvements  Act.  The  formal  ceremony  consisted  of  the  Mayor 
receiving  the  key  from  the  senior  trustee,  and  walking  round  the 
grounds  with  members  of  the  Town  Council  and  others. 

-  Amorphophallus  campane  laths, — The  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  published  in  the  Journal  last  week  on  page  493  represents  this 
species,  and  not  A.  variabilis,  The  latter,  is  a  much  smaller  and  less 
attractive  plant,  having  a  whitish  rootstock  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  a 
lanceolate  spathe  4  inches  long,  and  an  erect  tail-like  spadix  9  inches 
long.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull  twenty  years  ago,  and  described 
in  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  1876  (2),  page  322,  under  the  name  of 
Brachyspatha  variabilis.  It  has  been  found  in  Birma  and  Penang. 
A.  eampanulatus  is  largely  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India  for  the 
sake  of  the  starch  of  its  large  tubers,  which  are  sometimes  a  foot  across. 
We  have  had  quantities  of  it  in  flower  at  Kew  at  various  times.  The 
leaves  vary  in  height  and  marking,  as  do  the  spathes  in  size  and  form, 
but  generally  the  former  are  about  4  feet  high,  and  the  spathes  a  foot 
across,  lurid  purple  inside,  green  and  white  spots  outside.  The  large 
cone-shaped  appendage  to  the  spadix  is  characteristic  of  this  species. 
The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  very  powerful  and  offensive  for  the  first 
day  or  so  after  opening,  when  they  are  an  attraction  to  bluebottle  and 
other  flies  that  delight  in  things  fcetid. — W.  Watson,  Kew. 


VEGETABLES  AT  THE  JUBILEE  SHOW. 

I  OBSERVE  one  press  representative  has  characterised  the  collection 
of  ten  kinds,  with  which  Mr.  E.  Beckett  carried  off  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter 
and  Co.’s  first  prize,  as  being  the  finest  ever  seen.  If  the  remark  had 
been  limited  to  the  particular  time  of  year  I  should  have  agreed,  as  it 
was  for  November  a  superb  lot.  But  comparing  it  with  what  we  see  at 
some  of  the  leading  shows  in  August  or  early  in  September,  then  I  think 
it  was  not  entitled  to  such  general  praise.  There  is  in  the  early  autumn, 
if  less  of  size,  more  of  refined  quality  seen  as  a  rule.  We  do  not  see 
Potatoes  or  Tomatoes  in  the  same  beauty  or  freshness  of  colour ;  we  miss 
Peas  and  Runner  Beans,  and  collections  in  November  have  to  be  made 
up  more  of  roots  than  is  the  case  two  months  earlier.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Jubilee  vegetables,  it  is  just  to  say  that  in  both  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.’8  and  Messrs.  Webb  k  Sons’  class  collection,  better  have  rarely 
been  seen  in  November.  A  severe  critic  might  have  found,  as  I  found, 
some  deficiencies,  but  the  average  excellence  was  wonderfully  good. 
Oat  of  the  many  really  good  growers,  men  who  in  their  respective 
localities  have  high  reputations,  how  many  were  there  who  had  to  suffer 
disappointment,  yet  the  experience,  bitter  as  it  may  have  been,  will  have 
done  rather  good  than  harm  if  they  took  stock  of  the  winning  exhibits, 
and  noted  what  quality  is  needed  to  win  prizes  in  such  a  national 
contest. 

I  pointed  over  the  nine  dishes  with  which  Mr.  Bowerman  won  the  first 
prize  in  Webb’s  class,  and  did  the  same  with  Mr.  Beckett’s  ten  dishes  in 
Carter  &  Co.’s  class  ;  curiously  enough  each  had  the  same  kinds.  Mr. 
Beckett’s  tenth,  which  was  not  pointed,  were  white  Turnips.  Taking 
seven  points  as  a  maximum,  I  placed  in  each  collection  Beets,  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes,  and  Carrots,  all  with  six  each,  neither  being  quite  perfect. 
Leeks  were  both  so,  each  having  seven  points.  Mr.  Bowerman’s  Onions 
had  six,  against  Mr.  Beckett’s  seven.  Mr.  Bowerman’s  Brussels  Sprouts, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  samples  ever  staged,  had  seven,  and  Mr. 
Beckett’s  but  five  ;  whilst  Cauliflowers  were  reversed,  the  former’s  getting 
five  and  the  latter’s  seven.  Celery  with  Mr.  Bowerman,  though  wonder¬ 
fully  good,  lacked  the  great  weight  of  Mr.  Beckett’s,  and  therefore  came 
six  points  ana  seven  points.  Thus  Mr.  Beckett’s  collection  got  fifty- 
seven  points  and  Mr.  Bowerman’s  fifty-five  points  ;  but  it  was  weight  in 
both  Celery  and  Onions  that  secured  the  extra  two  points. 

I  did  this  pointing  just  to  see  how  the  two  winning  collections 
compared  with  each  other.  How  much  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  yet  in 
future  years  these  growers,  with  Messrs.  Pope,  Lye,  Waite,  Empson  and 
others,  may  have  other  opportunities  of  showing  what  they  can  do  in 
vegetable  production.  As  to  the  Potato  classes,  Mr.  E.  G.  Wiles  was 
well  first  in  the  three  larger  ones ;  indeed,  his  samples  were  not  only  j 
faultless  in  desirable  use  and  evenness,  but  they  were  wonderfully  bright  ! 
and  beautiful.  It  seems  as  if  this  famous  grower  had  found  in  Kent  j 
even  more  excellent  Potato  soil  than  he  had  at  Banbury,  whence  | 
he  used  to  show  such  fine  bright  samples.  Too  many  growers  expose 


their  tubers  too  long  to  the  air  after  being  lifted,  hence  the  skins 
become  browned  and  lose  natural  brightness.  To  secure  such  samples 
as  Mr.  Wiles  exhibited  should  be  the  aim  of  all  growers,  even  if  they  do 
but  exhibit  single  dishes  with  collections  of  vegetables.  Certainly  these 
Kent  grown  Potatoes  were  equal  in  most,  and  superior  in  some  other 
respects  to  the  best  samples  ever  seen  at  the  International  Potato  shows. 
Let  no  one  say  they  were  of  show  varieties.  They  were  all  of  recognised 
garden  or  field  varieties,  oiily  exceptionally  well  grown  and  cared  for. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Sons  for  their  prizes  in  securing 
such  wonderful  examples  of  Leeks  and  Celery.  With  respect  to  Onions, 
oval  and  round,  Beets,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  nothing  was  shown 
superior  to  what  has  been  before  seen.  The  tapering  roots  generally 
ran  too  large,  but  we  know  that  the  wet  autumn  did  unduly  develop 
size.  Still  there  is  great  room  in  connection  with  these  roots  for 
better  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  table  quality.  The  Leeks  made 
a  most  imposing  show,  upwards  of  400  being  staged.  Many  had 
stems  of  great  thickness,  indeed  larger  probably  never  were  seen,  and 
perfectly  blanched  12  inches  high  Others  had  stems  of  hardly  more 
than  one-half  that  thickness,  but  blanched  from  16  to  18  inches. 

I  noticed  that  the  Judges  favoured  thickness,  the  finest  being  as  big 
round  as  a  man’s  wrist.  I  should  have  preferred  the  longer  and  thinner 
ones  as  being  best  suited  for  the  table.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
from  cooks  which  forms  or  sizes  of  Leek  stems  are  best  for  the  table  ;  or, 
better  still,  have  tested  for  that  purpose  stems  equally  blanched,  but  of 
varying  sizes.  I  have  strong  belief  that,  for  eating,  exhibition  Leeks  are 
far  too  large  and  coarse  in  texture.  Celery  ran  wonderfully  fine,  the 
first  and  second  prize  lots  being  exceptionally  so.  If  these  huge  stems, 
when  prepared  for  salading,  were  as  crisp,  tender,  and  highly  flavoured  as 
lesser  ones,  then  they  were  indeed  meritorious.  It  was  remarkable,  but 
in  spite  of  the  large  consignments  of  produce  in  Messrs.  Bobbie’s  classes 
from  Scotland  nearly  all  the  leading  prizes  went  to  southern  growers. 
That  fact  leads  to  the  assumption  that  vegetables  are  not  so  well  grown 
in  the  north  as  they  are  in  this  direction. 

One  exception  has  to  be  made,  and  that  was  in  favour  of  the 
exceedingly  beautiful  yellow  Turnips  sent  up  from  the  North  in  great 
abundance.  These  roots  were  indeed  perfect  in  form  and  of  great 
substance.  Certainly  the  firm  have  a  most  beautiful  strain  of  these,  so 
I  superior  to  that  poor  yellow  sort  grown  in  the  south  in  the  summer  just 
for  'variety,  that  has  hollow  or  concave  bottoms.  That  seems  to  be,  as 
is  also  the  scarlet  variety,  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  surprising 
that  this  Golden  Ball  variety  is  not  largely  grown  here,  especially  that 
its  flesh  is  so  sweet,  good  flavoured,  and  of  such  marrowy  texture. 

The  vegetables  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  demonstrated  most  effectively 
how  fine  and  attractive  a  show  they  can  make.  Our  best  exhibitors 
do  know  how  to  sat  up  their  collections  with  such  taste,  and  when  they 
have  really  high  class  samples  each  collection  becomes  quite  a  picture. 
If  there  be  art  in  growing  vegetables,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  doing 
them  well,  there  is  also  some  art,  as  well  as  taste,  required  to  display 
them  effectively.  Grapes  on  boards  may  be  very  beautiful  as  well  as 
tempting,  and  rich  coloured  Apples  and  Pears  exceedingly  nice  to  look 
upon,  but  their  setting  up  is  at  the  best  stiff  and  formal.  With  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  it  is  very  different,  and  they  when  well  done  are 
singularly  effective. — A.  D. 


LONDON  HOME  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

(Merelt  a  Shggestion.) 

Knowing  that  there  are  many  gardeners  when  visiting  the  large 
London  shows,  or  even  at  other  times  when  in  London,  who  are  almost 
strangers,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go  to  for  lodgings  and 
association,  the  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me,  Why  cannot  a 
Gardeners’  Union,  not  “  Trades  Union  ”  (I  should  be  sorry  to  suggest 
such  a  thing),  but  a  "Home”  where  gardeners  could  meet — a  sort  of 
club,  so  to  speak,  for  food,  lodgings,  library,  and  where  a  gardeners’ 
register  'could  be  kept.  There  is  a  “  Church  House,”  why  should  not 
there  be  similar  provision  for  horticulturists  1 

To  go  further,  I  believe  that  if  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  o^^^her 
papers  would  kindly  open  their  pages  for  a  free  discussion  on  the  subject 
a  Central  Hall  might  be  acquired  for  large  exhibitions  and  meetings  ;  or 
still  further,  why  could  not  the  large  national  societies — viz.,  the  Rose, 
Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  Daffodil,  and  others— combine  their  energies 
and  make  a  determined  effort  to  celebrate  the  coming  year  in  honour  of 
our  beloved  Queen,  who  has  always  been  the  first  to  recognise  any 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  good  of  her  people  ?  Th’s  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  the  least  in  confiict  with  the  holding  of  a  commemorative 
exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  or  anywhere  else. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cast  reflections  on  any  existing  societies — far  from 
it ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  noisy  Aquarium  and  the  draughty  Drill  Hall 
are  two  as  uncomfortable  places  as  can  well  be  imaging.  But,  then, 
where  can  the  Committees  find  better  t  Ah,  where  ?  Let  them  try. 

Gardeners  as  a  body  are  as  friendly,  respectable,  and  sensitive  as  any 
class  of  men  in  existence,  but  they  cannot  afford  heavy  hotel  bills,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  patronise  cheap  and  common  lodgings  ;  then  why 
not  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  Home,  so  that  everyone  may  know 
where  to  go  or  write  ?  Many  ladies  or  gentlemen  would  assist  in  this 
scheme  if  once  started  I  feel  sure,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  must  have, 
gardens  and  gardeners,  and  I  believe  there  is  more  union  between  thh 
gentry  and  their  gardeners  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of 
employers  and  employed.  Something  of  a  permanent  character  should 
be  done  by  the  gardening  community  in  honour  of  the  longest  reign  of 
any  Sovereign. — W.  Wells,  EarUvooed. 
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Any  attractive  change  from  the  stereotyped  classes  at  autumn  shows 
is  welcome.  In  our  report  of  the  Hull  show  last  week  (page  494) 
approving  reference  was  made  to  the  exhibits  in  two  new  classes.  One 
of  these  was  entitled,  “  A  drawing-room  mirror  or  panel  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  plants,  interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect 
in  a  space  of  9  square  feet.  A  mirror  3  feet  wide  by  6  to  7  feet  high 
will  be  provided  by  the  Society,  standing  against  the  wall.”  These 
mirror  decorations  placed  between  the  large  Chrjcanthemum  groups 
imparted  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  large  hall.  The  first  prize  mirror,  decorated 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  W.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  is  represented  in 
fig-  88,  page  509.  Single  Chrysanthemums  were  mainly  employed,  with 
a  margin  of  small  light  Coleuses  with  Ferns  and  Crotons.  The  mirror 
was  lightly  dressed  with  Ferns  and  Myrsiphyllum.  A  portion  of  one  of 
the  large  groups  has  also  been  "  caught  by  the  camera.” 

Another  new  Hull  class  was  entitled,  “Two  baskets  or  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  each  containing  twelve  blooms  distinct,  one  basket 
to  consist  of  Japanese  and  one  of  incurved,  arranged  for  effect  with  any 
kind  of  cut  foliage  ;  quality  of  the  blooms  to  be  the  leading  feature.” 
Highly  effective  all  the  six  decorative  baskets  were,  and  it  was  only 
after  loug  and  close  examination  that  the  leading  prize  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart.,  and  which  is 
represented,  as  well  as  the  too  dark  photograph  permitted,  in  fig.  89, 
page  517. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee. 

On  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  B.  W,ynne  presided  at  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  Twelve  members  were  present.  There  was  a  nice 
•little  display  of  flowers,  chiefly  Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  N.  Davis  staged 
some  good  blooms  of  American  seedlings,  notably  Simplicity,  Sunstone, 
Jalene,  and  Triumph^  de  St.  Laurent,  the  latter  a  fine  golden-yellow 
form.  Mr  .  H.  J.  Jones  showed  several  pretty  single  varieties,  and 
among  his  other  forms  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  the  crimson  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck, 
and  Mdme.  James  were  conspicuous.  From  Mr.  Owen  came  a  useful 
orange  sport  from  Mons.  W.  Holmes,  a  bronzy  yellow  incurved  named 
Esther  Peacock,  and  a  large  creamy  Japanese  variety  named  Pearl  of 
Maidenhead.  Mr.  Wells  showed  a  specimen  of  a  yellow  sport  from 
Mdme.  Carnot,  this  was  rather  weak,  but  it  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
acquisition.  Mons.  Calvat  sent  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  Japanese  blooms 
from  Grenobloes,  but  none  of  the  half-dozen  varieties  gained  awards. 
Several  private  growers  sent  blooms.  Mr.  Seward  sent  Joseph  Brooks, 
and  Mr.  Lees  showed  fine  flowers  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck.  Mr.  Jinks, 
gardener  to  E.  Bruce,  Esq  ,  Waiton,  showed  an  incurved  seedling  from 
Marie  Hoste  ;  Mr.  Silsbury,  Isle  of  Wight  ;  Mr.  Weeks,  Derby,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lyne,  Chislehurst,  also  sent  blooms. 

Mr.  Lyne  raised  the  question  as  to  what  should  and  what  should  not 
be  recognised  as  incurved  blooms.  He  showed  that  many  varieties,  after 
having  helped  to  win  prizes  as  incurved  varieties  at  N.C.S.  shows,  had 
been  afterwards  classed  in  other  sections  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Mr. 
Lyne  thought  the  Committee  should  seriously  consider  the  matter,  and 
so  be  able  to  deal  in  a  consistent  manner  with  varieties  of  incurved  form 
but  which  had  some  evidence  of  Japanese  parentage.  He  considered  the 
Committee’s  decision  with  regard  to  Duchess  of  Fife  as  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  one.  Mr.  Mease,  Mr.  Lees,  and  Mr.  Dean  joined  in  the 
discussion,  and  were  in  favour  of  widening  the  definition  of  an  incurved 
bloom,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  recent  conference.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  General  Committee  for  decision. 

The  varieties  certificated  were  as  follows  : — 

Simstone. — Japanese  ;  buff,  suffused  orange.  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Pramfield. 

SimpUcit7j. — White  Japanese  ;  elegant.  Mr.  N,  Davis. 

Joseph  Brookes. — A  large  incurving  Japanese ;  orange,  shaded  scarlet. 
Mr.  W.  Seward. 

3Irs.  Moling  Grant. — A  very  fine  Japanese  ;  deep  rosy  buff,  tinged 
with  bronze.  Mr.  Jinks,  gardener  to  E.  Bruce,  Eiq.,  Walton. 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Huhluck. — A  grand  crimson  Japanese  of  great  depth  and 
fine  form  ;  yellow  reverse.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

General  Committee. 

The  General  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  after  disposing  of  the  ordinary  routine  business, 
gave  some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  Jubilee  show,  by  which 
it  appears  that  7610  feet  of  tabling  was  used  to  accommodate  the 
exhibits.  There  were  eleven  entries  in  the  class  for  sixty  incurved 
blooms,  each  of  these  exhibits  requiring  a  run  of  lOJ  feet,  or  IIC  feet 
in  all.  For  sixty  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  blooms  there  were  twelve  ' 


entries,  each  taking  up  a  run  of  12  feet,  or  144  feet  for  the  entire  class', 
Mr.  Jones’s  special  prize  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  brought 
thirty-seven  entries,  of  which  thirty-three  actually  competed.  This  clasa 
occupied  a  run  of  tabling  extending  to  198  feet.  There  were  234  bunches 
of  Grapes  shown,  and  1200  plates  were  required  to  hold  the  exhibits  of 
fruit  and  Potatoes.  Mr.  Dean  also  acknowledged  his  thanks  to  the- 
gardening  press  for  the  support  given  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  made  a  biief  interim  verbal  report  of  the 
visit  of  himself,  Mr.  Bevan,  and -Mr.  Jones  to  the  Continent.  He  stated 
that  they  had  been  to  the  Ghent,  Paris,  and  Amiens  exhibitions,  and 
also  to  a  private  collection  near  Brussels,  and  that  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  deputation  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  and  cordial 
nature.  Mr.  Payne  promised  to  embody  the  imprefsions  of  the  journey 
in  a  formal  report,  which  should  be  submitted  in  proper  form  on  the 
next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  Mr.  Bevan  also  spoke  to  the  like  effect. 

The  dates  recommended  for  the  Society’s  shows  in  1897  are  as 
follows  ; — October  12th,  13th  and  14th  ;  November  9th,  10th  and  11th  ; 
December  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

Mr.  Waterer  exhibited  a  new  cup  and  tube,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Floral  Committee. 

Twenty-one  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  York  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Mr.  John  Lazenby. 

The  present  year’s  exhibition  concludes,  I  believe.  Mr.  John 
Lazenby’s  twentieth  year  of  office  as  Secretary  to  the  “  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,”  which  was  itself  established  in  the  year  1760,  and 
under  whose  auspices  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  is  held.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  present  would  form  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
recognise  in  some  tangible  form  the  service  of  Mr.  Lazenby.  From 
much  personal  experience  of  his  method  of  managing  the  shows  in 
question  I  am  certain  the  Committee  have  a  valuable  official,  and  one 
whose  services  deserve  hearty  appreciation. — E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemums  from  Ash. 

I  enclose  a  few  blooms  for  your  inspection.  Golden  Wedding  has 
done  very  well  with  us  this  season,  Madame  Carnot  is  our  best  white, 
but  Mdlle.  Thdidse  Rey  has  also  done  well.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope 
to  produce  crack  blooms  equal  to  winning  silver  cups,  still  for  home 
display  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  they  are  very  useful. — William 
Maybury,  Ash,  Dover. 

[The  specimens  were  in  all  respects  creditable,  and  we  have  seen 
many  worse  on  prize  stands  at  various  shows  this  season.] 

Small  and  Poor  Shows. 

From  what  I  have  seen  at  many  of  the  smaller  local  shows,  both  of 
the  quality  of  plants  and  flowers  found  there,  and  of  the  very  meagre 
competition,  I  can  but  think  that  many  of  these  shows  are  doing  more 
harm  to  the  Chryianthemum  than  good.  To  assume  that  the  poor  plants 
and  flowers  so  often  seen  help  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  is  absurd,  whilst  1  fear  it  is  too  certain  that  many  such 
shows  are  kept  alive  rather  in  the  interests  of  a  few  local  growers  than 
of  the  flowers  specially  said  to  be  honoured. 

It  is  deplorable  to  find  so  few  of  even  local  competitors  at  many  of 
these  little  exhibitions.  That  one,  two,  or  three  may  be  found  only  in 
class  after  class,  and  except  that  a  few  varieties  of  the  flowers  vary 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  the  shows  are  stereotyped,  if  not  in  some 
respects  inferior  now  to  what  they  were  several  years  ago.  Some  small 
ones  have  died  out  from  lack  of  support.  They  were  too  poor  to 
bp  worth  keeping  alive.  Some  others,  no  doubt,  will  soon  follow  ;  but 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  because  of  such  extinctions  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  in  any  way  suffered.  Rather  when  the  plants 
and  flowers  are  at  these  small  shows  so  poorly  presented  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  suffers  in  consequence. — Orserver. 

Duchess  of  Fife. 

On  page  487  “  A.  D.”  says  this  variety  was  classed  by  the  N.C.S.  as 
a  Japanese  after  an  equal  division  of  members  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee.  This  is  hardly  correct,  as  I 
believe  it  was  certificated  by  a  good  majority.  It  is  peculiar  that  this 
variety  should  be  classified  as  a  Japanese  when  it  was  introduced,  and  has 
been  catalogued  by  the  trade  as  an  incurved.  The  variety  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  discussion  mentioned  by  “  A.  D.”  was  Mrs.  Airdrie,  and  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  it  was  decided 
to  register  it  as  a  Japanese, 

This  discussion  cannot  be  very  flattering- to  those  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  catalogue  Committee,  for  in  the  last  catalogue  of  the  N.C.S,  it 
has  already  been  placed  among  the  Japs,  and  such  classification  should 
be  as  binding  on  the  N.C.S.  as  it  is  on  the  provincial  societies.  If  it  be 
no  guide  for  the  N  S.C.  why  for  others? 

Apparently  in  several  exhibitions  this  bas  been  shown  as  an  incurved. 

I  quite  concur  with  “  A.  D.,”  that  it  is  as  much  an  incurved  as  many 
other  varieties  scheduled  in  the  class,  and  it  is  quite  time  for  the  N.C.S. 
to  adopt  some  basis  by  which  varieties  may  be  classified.  In  judging  many 
stands  this  season  I  have  found  among  the  incurveds  Perle  Dauphinoise, 
a  variety  which  no  more  belongs  to  the  section  than  Robert  Owen  and 
many  others  which  are  classified  as  Japanese.  I  turn  for  advice  to  the 
Jubilee  edition  of  N.C.S.  catalogue,  but  fail  to  find  it  mentioned. 
Then  again  as  to  Miss  Louise  D.  Black.  This  is  really  a  first  class 
incurved,  bat  is  catalogued  by  all  as  a  Japanese.  Again  I  turn  to  the  N.C.S. 
catalogue  to  find  it  omitted.  Why  these  varieties  are  not  catalogued  it 
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"ifl  difficult  to  say,  especially  as  we  find  scores  of  varieties  mentioned 
which  have  not  and  never  Jwill  be  grown  in  this  country. — W,  J. 
Godfeet,  Exnmith. 

COTJXTY  COMPETITIOoTS, 

many  good  shows  schedules  are  yeAr  after  year  of  the  most  stereo- 
■typed  form.  Classes  seemed  to  be  fised  and  unalterable ;  there  is  no 
effort  to  arouse  greater  Interest  in  the  show  by  introducing  more 
novel  or  attractive  features.  One  course  which  I  think  could  be  taken 
with  advantage  would  be  to  affiliate  all  in  counties  to  one  County  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Council,  which  should  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  local  executive,  and  specially  should  have  power  to  assist  in  the 
•organisation  of  a  local  society,  if  needed,  or  to  put  out  of  existence  any 
that  might  be  found  useless.  When  new  societies  were  proposed  the 
promoters  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  neighbourhood  needed  an 
•exhibition,  and  that  ample  pecuniary  support  was  assured.  Then  I 
should  like  to  see  county  challenge  prizes  established,  the  competitions 
■to  be  peripatetic — that  is,  carried  from  year  to  year  from  one  show  to 
Another,  of  course  in  the  same  county. 

One  special  object  of  such  prizes  should  be  to  help  to  keep  in  the  county 
exhibitions  the  flowers  of  the  best  growers  in  the  county  who  now  fly  at 
higher  or  more  profitable  game.  The  competitions  should  be  held  every 
year,  and  the  local  society  having  the  competition  for  the  time  being 
should  be  bound  to  supply  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  needed  in  prizes. 
How  large  an  amount  would  be  required  every  year  would  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  county  class.  If,  for  instance,  one  only,  and  that  for 
thirty -six  Japanese,  were  established,  with  a  first  prize  of  £10,  followed 
by  £8,  £6,  £4,  £8.  £2 — that  is,  six  prizes,  the  sum  of  £33  would  be 
required — not  a  large  sum  for  a  county  to  raise  annually,  and  the  good 
sums  offered  should  attract  very  high  class  competition.  Such  a  show 
would  be  worth  travelling  many  miles  to  see,  and  no  doubt  because  of 
the  esprit  de  corpf;  created  in  the  county  the  attendance  would  be 
invariably  great. 

I  should  object  to  cups  or  medals  as  being  usually  either  worthless 
or  unsatisfactory ;  but  a  very  moderate  cost  the  County  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Council  could  have  prepared  a  specially  handsome  illumi¬ 
nated  certificate  of  merit,  to  be  granted  to  the  leading  prizewinners 
•each  year,  for  framing.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  of  one  year  should 
be  barred  from  competing  the  next  year,  but  for  that  year  only. 

In  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Committee  of  the  Kingston-on-Thames 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  promote  something  good  and  novel  in 
celebration  of  the  Society  attaining  its  majority  next  year,  I  have 
■suggested  the  formation  of  this  county  class  in  a  local  paper,  the  first 
competition  to  be  at  Surrey’s  premier  show — viz,,  that  at  Kingston  next 
November.  That  such  a  class  if  originated  would  become  popular  in  the 
county  I  can  have  no  doubt;  after  Kingston,  Guildford,  Reigate,  Croydon, 
Wimbledon,  Godaiming,  Leatherhead,  Woking,  Sutton,  and  other  good 
centres,  might  all  desire  to  have  a  turn  with  the  county  class.  Then 
how  strong  the  county  is  in  growers ;  indeed,  has  it  not  this  year 
furnished  practically  the  champion  of  the  year  in  Mr.  Mease,  who  is 
indeed  a  grower  of  whom  any  county  may  be  proud  1  Then  we  have 
Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  others  at  Reigate  ;  Mr.  Paddon  at  Bramley  ; 
M  r.  Higgs  of  Leatherhead  ;  and  Mr,  Hunt  of  Ashtead  ;  with  many 
•others  of  lesser  note,  and  there  are  famous  trade  growers  in  the  persons 
of  Mr,  Wells  of  Earlswood,  and  Mr.  Shoesmith  of  Woking. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  were  a  county  challenge  class  instituted  at 
Kingston  for  a  start  next  year,  and  these  famous  growers  could  be 
induced  to  compete,  that  we  should  see  resulting  a  competition  in 
Japanese  blooms  equal  to  any  similar  competition  in  the  kingdom.  Still 
farther,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  institution  of  such  county  class 
would  very  largely  create  special  interest  in  the  minds  of  Surrey  county 
gentlemen,  who  would  be  thus  induced  to  patronise  the  competition  in 
«n  unwonted  degree.  That  the  proposal,  if  taken  up,  would  result  in  a 
great  success,  I  have  no  doubt,  provided,  of  course,  it  be  taken  in  hand 
with  energy. — A.  D, 

Classification  of  Chrysanthemums. 

It  has  been  with  some  diffidence  that  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  on 
the  question  of  a  fuller  classification  of  Chrysanthemums,  for  the  subject 
is  not  one  that  readily  lends  itself  to  picturesque,  treatment,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  much  ground  that 
is  of  necessity  more  or  less  familiar  to  those  who  take  any  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  Chrysanthemums  and  Chrysanthemum  culture. 
The  subject  is  not  one  of  my  own  choosing,  but  i«,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  exhibition  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  which  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  among 
horticultural  activities.  The  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Bociety  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  considering  whether  or 
not  a  fuller  classification  than  that  now  generally  adopted  should  not 
be  made,  and  they  invited  me  to  open  the  discassion. 

In  discussing  questions  of  classification  of  the  types  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  flower,  there  are  two  points  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  kept  in  view.  One  is  to  so  arrange  the  groups, 
sections  or  classes  that  the  multitudinous  forms  can  with  the  aid  of 
technical  descriptions  be  allotted  a  place  in  their  proper  section  without 
any  great  difficulty.  The  other  is  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  classification 
the  grouping  and  designations  that  have  come  to  be  generally 
adopted  by  the  cultivators  of  the  flower.  Such  a  classification  will 
necessarily  lack  novelty,  but  it  will  prove  useful,  and  in  a  question  of 
this  kind  utility  should  be  the  first  consideration. 

The  necessity  for  placing  the  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
proper  order  has  long  been  recognised,  and  several  attempts,  with  vary¬ 


ing  success,  have  been  made.  Sixty-three  years  ago  Mr.  A.  H.  Hawortb, 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  were  then  felt  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  several  types  grown  at  the  time,  undertook  the  task  of 
classifying  them,  and  contributed  his  classification,  under  the  title  of 
“  A  New  Arrangement  for  Double-flowered  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,” 
to  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  1833  (page  218).  Mr.  Haworth  arranged 
the  varieties  then  grown  in  six  classes  which  he  distinguished  as  follows  : 
— (1)  Ranunculus-flowered,  (2)  Incurving  Ranunculus-flowered,  (3) 
China  Aster- flowered,  (4)  Marigold-flowered,  (5)  Tassel-flowered,  and 
(6)  Half-double  Tassel-flowered.  The  first  section  comprised  varieties 
with  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  having  reflexed  florets  ;  the  second,  the 
large-flowered  varieties,  with  the  blooms  of  which  the  florets  showed  an 
indication  to  incurve  ;  the  third,  large-flowered  single  and  semi-double 
varieties ;  the  fourth,  varieties  having  blooms  of  mediqm  size  double  and 
neat  in  form  ;  tue  fifth,  varieties  with  very  large  double  and  more  or  less 
conspicuously  drooping  flowers,  and  elongated  and  quilled  florets  ;  and 
the  sixth,  varieties  of  which  the  blooms  were  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  the  preceding  section  but  only  semi-double. 

In  this  classification  no  provisions  were  made  for  the  incurved  or  the 
Pompons,  for  in  those  days  the  Pompons  had  not  been  introduced  to 
this  country,  and  the  incurved  varieties  as  we  know  them  did  not  exist. 
This  classification  created  some  interest  at  the  time,  bat  it  had  no 
practical  value,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  not 
recognised  by  cultivators ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  this  was  the 
case,  for  what  Mr,  Haworth  attempted  was  equivalent  to  arranging  the 
present  race  of  Japanese  into  six  classes.  To  remedy  the  obvious  defects 
of  Mr.  Haworth’s  classification,  Mr.  Salter  proposed,  in  his  book  on 
“  The  Chrysanthemum,”  published  in  1835,  to  amend  It  by  adding  four 
new  classes,  instead  of  attempting  a  quite  new  classification  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  cultivators  of  that  dayi  Mr.  Salter  proposed  four 
additional  classes,  and  these  were  :  — (7)  Incurved  form,  (8)  Pompon 
Ranunculus-flowered,  (9)  Pompon  Anemone-flowered,  and  (10)  Matri- 
carioides  or  Feverfew  form  and  size.  It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  to 
criticise  classifications  prepared  at  periods  in  the  history  of  the  flower 
when  other  conditions  obtained  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Mr. 
Salter,  so  recently  as  thirty  years  ago.  should  not  have  attempted  in  his 
extension  of  Haworth’s  classification  to  include  the  large  Anemone  and 
the  reflexed  varieties,  which  wore  then  plentiful,  and  of  greater  relative 
importance  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  prepared  a  wholly  new  classification,  which, 
I  venture  to  believe,  found  considerable  favour,  from  the  fact  that  :t 
has,  with  the  exception  of  one  class,  been  generally  adopted  by 
Chrysanthemum  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  classification 
there  were  seven  sections,  and  these  were  : — (1)  Incurved,  (2)  Reflexed, 
(3)  Large  Anemone-flowered,  (4)  Japanese,  (5)  Pompon,  (6)  Anemone- 
flowered,  and  (7)  Intermediate.  The  last  class  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  section  for  the  varieties  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Pompons  and  the  reflexed,  which  were  generally  termed 
hybrids.  It  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
justify  it.  We  have  still  varieties  with  blooms  so  large  as  to  suggest 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Pompon  section — Sceur  Melaine,  for 
example — and  some,  like  Julie  Lagravere,  which  have  blooms  so  small 
that  they  do  not,  at  first  sight,  belong  to  the  reflexed  section.  These 
intermediate  varieties  have  occasioned  considerable  difficulty  to  judges 
and  others  in  determining  the  classes  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  simple  matter,  for  all  Pompons  have  small  leaves 
and  reflexed  large  ones,  and  it  was  by  means  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  classified  lists  in  the  Society’s 
catalogue  for  1888  that  I  succeeded  in  placing  the  doubtful  varieties  ia 
their  proper  classes. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  classification  in  1879  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  has  undergone  a  remarkable  development,  and  several  new 
types  have  been  added,  with  the  result  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  classification  of  the  types  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  be  increased,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  suggestions  1 
shall  make  will  readily  be  accepted,  as  the  greater  portion  have  already 
had  practical  effect  given  to  them  in  modelling  the  Society’s  catalogue, 
in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jubilee  edition,  I  have  had  a  large 
share  since  1888,  when  this  important  work  was  given  its  present  form. 
My  suggestions  are  that  the  classification  should  comprise  twelve 
sections,  and  that  these  should  be  arranged  as  follows  :  —(1)  Incurved, 
(2)  Japanese,  (3)  Japanese  Incurved,  (4)  Large  Reflexed,  (5)  Large 
Anemone-flowered,  (6)  Japanese  Anemone-flowered,  (7)  Hairy  or  Hirsute, 
(8)  Pompon,  (9)  Pompon  Fringed,  (10)  Ifompon  Anemone-flowered, 
(11)  Large-flowered  Single,  and  (12)  Pompon  Single. 

These  classes  will  provide  for  all  the  varieties  of  which  at  present 
we  have  knowledge,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  technical  descriptions  that  I 
have  prepared,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  relegating  the  varieties 
to  their  proper  sections  or  classes.  Difficulties  will,  of  courfe, 
occasionally  arise  iu  determining  the  exact  position  of  varieties,  owing 
to  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  several  sections  merge  into  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  varieties  that  form  the  connecting  link  between 
two  sections,  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  sinall 
sub-committee  for  consideration,  who  would  be  able  to  give  more  time 
to  the  matter  than  is  possible  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
and  be  able  to  determine,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  blooms 
and  the  definitions  of  the  two  sections,  with  exactitude  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong. 

With  reference  to  the  definitions,  I  would  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  suggesting  the  desirability  of  members  of  committ^, 
of  judges,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  new  varieties, 
making  themselves  familiar  with  the  points  defining  the  several  classes, 
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for  it  is  only  by  a  fnlness  of  knowledge  that  we  can  hope  to  avoid 
mistakes.  This  appears  to  be  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
incurved,  for  a  danger  hag  been  foreshadowed  of  varieties  being  added  to 
the  class  that  properly  belong  to  the  Japanese  incurved.  No  one  could 
possibly  be  more  ready  to  welcome  additions  to  the  class  than  myself, 
but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  the  receptacle  for  Japanese  incurved  that  are 
neither  bold  enough  or  sufficiently  beautiful  to  justify  their  being 
distributed  as  such. 

So  long  as  the  incurved  are  retained,  and  I  see  no  signs  of  their 
being  pushed  out  by  their  more  showy  rivals,  let  us  insist  upon  regularly 
arranged  and  overlapping  florets  that,  when  properly  developed,  will 
form  a  bloom  globular  in  form  and  full  in  the  centre.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  florets  of  the  Japanese  incurved  must  not  be  so  regularly 
arranged  as  to  form  a,  globe.  With  regard  to  the  typical  Japanese,  it  is 
not  necessary  I  should  say  much,  because  I  have  now  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  blooms  when  in  competition,  but  I  would  in  passing 
express  my  entire  concurrence  with  the  action  of  the  Catalogue  Com¬ 
mittee  in  abolishing  the  class  for  Japanese  refiexed.  I  have  never  liked 
the  class,  and  experience  in  judging  has  convinced  me  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  reflexed  section  does  not  require  any 
special  comment,  except  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  improve 
the  class  by  adding  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  that  we 
may  have  finer  flowers  and  a  greater  diversity  of  colour  in  the  section. 

No  change,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  large  and  Japanese  Anemones,  and  with  reference  to  the 
question  that  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  merging  them 
into  one  class,  T  will  say  that  the  operation  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
as  merging  the  incurved  and  Japanese  into  one  section.  Were  these 
two  Anemone- flowered  sections  to  be  f  jrmed  into  one  the  effect  would 
probably  be  to  give  rise  to  a  race  lacking  the  perfection  of  fofra  of  the 
large-flowered  and  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  Japanese.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  is  a  special  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
sections  ;  but  this  is  not  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  both  the  cushion 
and  ray  florets  of  the  large-flowered  should  be  quite  regular,  and  that  in 
the  other  both  may  be  of  varying  lengths,  and  should  be  characterised 
by  irregularity.  I  have  arranged  the  Pompons  in  three  classes,  and  in 
suggesting  one  for  fringed  Pompons  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
those  with  florets,  fimbriated  or  fringed,  an  equal  value  to  those  in 
which  the  florets  are  regular  at  the  margin  and  not  divided  at  the 
apex.  The  fringed  varieties  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
comprise  many  that  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  fully  recognise  all  thoroughly  distinct  types.  In  the 
case  of  varieties  with  hirsute  appendages,  I  would  suggest  that  those 
varieties  only  having  blooms  ou  which  the  production  of  glandular  hairs 
is  constant  should  be  admissible  to  the  class.  I  mention  this  because 
under  certain  conditions  the  florets  of  some  of  the  incurved  varieties, 
such  as  Princess  Teck  and  its  several  forms,  become  hirsute,  and  to 
include  these  would  be  absurd. 

The  single  varieties,  owing  to  the  great  'diversity  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers,  have  occasioned  some  difficulty  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  limit  them  to  two  classes  for  the  present,  one  embracing  those  with 
blooms  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  those  of  which 
the  blooms  exceed  that  size  ;  single  blooms  should  not,  as  a  rale,  contain 
more  than  two  rows  of  ray  florets,  but  in  some  cases  three  rows  may  be 
admissible.  With  reference  to  this  point,  it  appears  desirable  to  state, 
although  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  do  so,  that  a  semi-double  variety 
is  not  converted  into  a  single  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ray 
florets.— read  by  Mr,  6.  Gordon  at  the  Jubilee  Celebration  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,') 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Bound  Leeds. 

Mr.  Eastwood,  of  Pelargonium  fame,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  of 
Weetwood,  has  staged  upwards  of  500  plants,  which  give  evidence  of 
careful  cultivation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  few  flowers 
sufficiently  advanced  to  speak  definitely  ;  the  buds  expanding,  how¬ 
ever,  were  developing  freely. 


Mr.  Grix,  gardener  to  Sir  Jas.  Kitson,  Mayor  of  City,  had  also 
coming  on  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  a  like  number  plants 
to  Mr.  Eastwood’s,  Mr.  Grix  is  trying  a  fair  number  of  new  varieties, 
including  lieine  d’Aneleterre,  Edith  Tabor,  Mods.  Chenon  de  Lecb^, 
Amiral  Avellan,  Pride  of  Madford,  Wm.  Slogrove,  Boule  d’Or 
(Cal vat’s),  Elsie  Teichmann,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Duchess  of  York,  Interocean, 
Egyptian  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  promising  well  amongst  his  Japanese  and 
new  varieties  of  incurved  in  full  force,  including  Bonnie  Dundee. 
George  Haigh,  John  h'ulford,  James  Murray,  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  Chas. 
E.  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  Wm.  Tunnington,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Owen’s  Crimson, 
and  0.  B.  Whitnall. 


Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Bowering,  Allerton  Hall.  Gledhow.  is 
also  growing  600  plants,  one  of  the  best  collections  around  Leeds,  show¬ 
ing  clean  healthy  foliage  somewhat  earlier  than  his  neighbours,  the 
incurved  section  being  very  good.~A  Yorkshire  Grower. 

Downside. 

To  omit  a  visit  to  Downside,  Leatherhead,  this  season,  when  Mr. 
Mease  has  made  it  more  famous  than  ever  by  his  striking  successes, 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  not  alone  to  the  grower,  but  also  to  the: 
readers  of  the  Journal  rf  Horticulture.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
those  phases  of  gardening  that  are  undertaken  here  are  all  done  well, 


be  they  Carnations,  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  or 
anything  else,  but  as  more  general  notes  were  given  awhile  back,  only 
the  mums  will  be  referred  to  now.  The  visit  was  made  before  the.  great 
battles  bad  been  fought  and  won,  but  the  promises  were  of  something 
far  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  those  who  saw  the  flowers  at  the  Aquarium 
will  know  well  the  grand  fulfilment.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  take 
further  heed  of  this,  so  let  us  turn  to  the  plants  as  they  were  at  home 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Mease  commenced  the  growth  and 
became  a  enccess/ul  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  experience  has 
added  to  his  knowledge  and  ripened  his  judgment,  while  the  hand  has 
not  yet  lost  its  cunning.  The  plants  number  about  800,  the  major 
portion  for  large  blooms,  while  the  remainder  are  cultivated  in  bush 
form  for  the  production  of  many  flowers  of  comparatively  small  size 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  leading  characteristics  when  the  plants- 
were  seen  were  medium  height,  wood  of  average  size,  perfectly  matured, 
and  such  leafage  as  is  not  seen  in  every  collection,  so  excellent  was  its 
condition,  and  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

In  the  flowers  the  chief  beauty  was  in  the  elegance  of  the  florets, 
the  exquisite  colours,  and  the  splendid  shape.  Large  blooms  have  been 
seen,  but  it  is  questionable  if  superior,  taking  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
have  ever  been  grown.  The  colours  were  most  remarkable,  such  delicacy, 
yet  depth  and  purity  of  tone  ;  never  was  the  splendour  of  this  eastern 
flower  so  emphatically  demorstrated.  The  gracefulness  of  the  florets- 
was  such  as  every  true  lover  of  the  “  mums  ”  in  preference  to  the 
coarseness  that  is  now  all  too  frequently  seen  amongst  those  varieties  of 
the  type  of  Mrs.  C.  Harn^an  Payne.  Then  there  was  a  refinement  in 
the  representatives  of  the  incurved  section  that  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  in  the  rage  for  size  alone.  As  an  object  lesson  in  the  “  dressing  ”  of 
flowers  for  exhibition  ihe  champion  Jubilee  stands  were  amongst  the 
best  that  could  have  been  provided,  and  must  have  been  of  value  to 
those  of  the  rising  generation  of  growers  who  are  determined  to  be  the 
Meases,  the  Lees,  and  the  Molynenxs  of  the  future. 

Many  readers  will  of  course  know  by  the  detailed  reports  the  names- 
of  the  varieties  that  are  grown,  but  as  a  few  stood  out  so  conspicuously 
above  others  for  quality  mention  may  be  made  of  those  alone.  Taking 
first  the  Japanese,  we  may  commence  with  Edwin  Molyneux,  which  was- 
in  its  very  beet  form.  Going  from  an  old  one  to  a  new,  we  have  Anstralie, 
a  superb  incurved  Jap  that  has  a  future  before  it ;  Western  King,  from 
America,  is  ivory  white ;  and  Modesto,  from  the  same  source,  rich  yellow, 
were  perfect,  as  were  Madame  Carnot  and  the  Australian  Oceana. 
Peculiarly  rich  in  hue  were  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Miss  Dorothy  Bhea, 
Duke  of  York,  Charles  Davis,  Phoebus,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  and 
Hairy  Wonder ;  while  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Nivens,  Mrs.  Charles  Blick, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mdlle.  Tb^ifese  Bey,  Silver  King,  and  Mrs.  Hermann 
Kloss  were  no  less  meritorious.  Besides  these  there  were  manv  others, 
new  and  old,  all  of  more  than  average  merit,  but  these  must  suffice. 

Magnificent  is  the  word  needful  to  open  the  references  to  the 
incurved  with  Globe  d’Or,  for  it  was  quite  that,  while  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Major  Bonaffon,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Robert  Cannell,  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  D.  B.  Crane,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Mons.  R. 
Bahnant  were  as  good  as  anyone  ne^  wish  to  see.  So  one  might 
continue  through  the  incurved  to  the  reflexed,  using  adjective  after 
adjective,  and  not  then  doing  justice  to  the  Chrysanthemums  grown  in 
1896  for  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  by  the  veteran  Liverpudlian,. 
Mr.  W.  Mease. — Monocle. 

Ston  House, 

Such  an  establishment  as  is  managed  by  Mr.  Wythes  for  the  Right. 
Hon.  Earl  Percy  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  could  not  be  termed  com¬ 
plete  if  Chrysanthemums  were  not  brought  within  its  scope.  However, 
there  they  are  by  the  hundreds  from  early  October  until  January,  some 
large,  some  small,  some  tall,  some  dwarf,  but  all  of  the  first  merit.  Not 
that  the  plants  are  grown  for  exhibition  as  is  done  in  most  pl'.ces,  for 
none  finds  its  way  on  to  the  show  board,  but  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  conservatory  and  the  mansion.  True,  Mr,  Wythes  did  on  a 
recent  occasion  stage  a  group  at  the  Drill  Hall,  which  was  not  for 
competition,  though  many  of  the  flowers  would  have  graced  a  board  and 
scored  points  for  the  exhibitor. 

When  at  home  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  borders  in  the  fruithouses, 
and  with  incessant  care  excellent  flowers  develop,  but  there  must  be  no 
neglect, .or  failure  would  most  certainly  accrue.  As  it  is  the  plants  do 
not  retain  their  leafage  so  long  as  do  those  grown  in  the  purer  air  of  the 
country,  while  the  paler  coloured  blooms  soon  acquire  a  smoke- 
begrimed  appearance,  for  which  London’s  fogs  and  Brentford’s  dampness 
have  to  answer.  Apart  from  this  the  plants  were  wonderfully  healthy, 
and  though  all  were  rather  later  than  is  customary,  the  display  at  the 
end  of  October  was  a  good  one  and  highly  creditable  in  all  respects  to- 
its  growers . 

As  the  object  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  here  is  not  for 
exhibition,  but  rather  for  making  a  display  of  first-class  flowers  over  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  the  cultivation  of  the  novelties  is  not  taken 
up  with  the  enthusiasm  that  they  are  in  many  places.  Instead,  the- 
grower  waits  and  closely  watches  the  new  ones  until  be  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  superior  to  the  older  varieties  for  this  purpose,  then 
he  takes  them  up  in  quantity.  By  this  means,  only  those  find  a  place  in 
the  collection  that  are  likely  to  give  good  returns  for  the  labour  expended 
upon  them.  Both  incurved  and  Japanese  are  extensively  grown,the- 
former,  perhaps,  more  freely  than  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  places  , 
nowadays. 

,  Turning.for  a  brief  rnument  to  the  varieties,  we  will  mention  some- 
of  the- best  of  the  Chinese  incurved  section  first,  and  commence  with. 
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Mias  M.  A.  Haggas,  which  has  done  excellent  service,  as  also  have 
Robert  Qannell  and  Lord  Rosebery.  As  usual  Baron  Hirsch  has  done 
splendidly,  and  provided  nnmbers  of  flowers  of  the  first  quality  ;  while 
others  of  note  were  Queen  of  England,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Empress  of  India, 
Emily  Dale,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Empress,  and 
Mr.  Bunn,  all  of  which  ware  in  good  form. 

Good  as  the  incsrved  flowers  undoabtedly  were,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
for  them  that  they  made  such  a  bright  display  as  their  more  informal 
relations  the  Japanese.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  display,  such  varieties  as  Charles  Davis,  Beauty  of  Exmonth, 
Hairy  Wonder,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Wm.  Seward 
being  noted  quite  up  to  exhibition  form  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Others 
seen  in  very  litde  inferior  condition  were  Etoile  de  Lyon,  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruck,  Mrs.  0.  Harman  Payne,  Jchn  Lightfoot,  Amos  Perry,  Robert  Owen, 
Wm.  Tricker,  Miss  Doiothea  Shea,  and  Eda  Prass.  These  were  a  few 
of  the  many  which  upwards  of  three  weeks  ago  were  making  a  display, 
and  which  are  still  doing  well  their  duty. 

Beyond  these  a  speciality  is  made  of  bash-trained  plants,  of  which 
between  200  and  300  are  cultivated.  For  this  purpose  Lady  Selborne, 
Source  d’Or,  Viviand  Morel,  Plcrence  Percy,  Edwin  Beckitt,  Etoile  de 
1  jon,  and  Val  d’Andorre,  with  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and  Miss  Rose,  are 
the  most  highly  favoured  varieties,  and  all  were  in  the  very  best  of 
health  and  condition.  These  carry  on  the  display  from  the  large 
rlowered  plants  until  the  late  ones  represented  by  L.  Catiniug,  Lady  T. 
Lawrence,  and  Golden  Gem  are  at  the  summit  of  their  beauty,  thus 
securing  an  abundance  of  Chrysanthemums  over  a  period  approaching 
twenty  weeks.  The  plants  throughout  are  well  grown,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  on  the  exhibition  board. — 
Southerner. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

HIGHG.^TE.— November  12Tn  anjD  13th. 

This  very  popular  metropolitan  exhibition  was  held  in  the  North' 
field  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  entries  were  far  in  excess  of  last  year* 
the  Hall  and  side  rooms  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  many 
excellent  exhibits,  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  large  marquee,  which 
was  filled  principally  with  the  cottagers’  exhibits.  A  £10  10s.  silver 
cap  will  he  offered  by  SA.  Horace  Regnart  at  the  next  exhibition  for 
forty-eight  cut  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved,  and  twenty-four  Japanese, 
not  mere  thaa  three  blooms  of  one  variety. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen 
incurved,  the  competition  was  very  keen  and  the  quality  excellent.  Mr, 
W.  J.  Burch,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill,  won  first  honours, 
his  incurved  being  grand,  particularly  J.  Agate,  C,  H.  Curtis,  and  Major 
Bonaflon.  For  six  white  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  H.  A.  Page,  gardener 
to  F.  Crisp,  Esq.,  took  first  with  magnificent  blocms.  For  twelve  in- 
carved  blooms  Mr.  D.  M.  Haylor,  gardeter  to  W.  Hannafordi.Esq.,  was 
placed  first  with  superb  blooms. 

For  twenty-tour  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  W.  Wright  Ingle,  Esq.,  secured  first  with 
splendid  blooms  of  John  Seward,  Mons.  Charles  Molin,  Phoebus,  Mdlle. 
M.  A.  de  Galbert,  and  others  very  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Rowbottom, 
gardener  to  H.  R.  Williams,  Esq..  J.P.,  was  second  with  a  good  exhibit. 
For  six  yellow  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Broi  ke,  gardener  to  J.  Newman,  Esq., 
Totterid  ge,  was  first  with  superb  blooms.  For  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  Page  again  took  first  with  very  large  highly  coloured  specimens. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Pompons,  three  blooms  of  each, 
some  splendid  blooms  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  L,  Turk,  who  gained 
first,  Mr.  Turk  again  taking  first  with  a  similar  lot  for  twelve  cut  blooms 
arranged  for  effect. 

The  groups  arranged  for  effect  formed  a  cheerful  feature,  another 
attractive  addition  to  the  show  this  year  being  the  table  decorations  by 
the  ladies.  The  public  fully  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  exhibition 
by  the  increased  attendance.  The  Society  may  well  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellency  it  has  attained.  On  entering  the  Hall  one  could  not 
but  notice  the  excellent  way  in  which  all  the  exhibits  were  arranged, 
showing  great  forethought,  which  is  due  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyce,  to  whose  efforts  the  success  of  the  show  is  largely  due. 

DERBY.— November  13th  and  14th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Derby  Chrysanthemum  Association 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  and  14th.  A  more  suitable 
place  for  a  show  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  country,  being  large, 
lofty,  and  well  lighted.  There  were  twenty-three  classes  provided,  five 
of  which  were  open  to  all.  Cut  blooms  were  good,  and  the  groups, 
which  were  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  were  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year,  and  prerented  a  plea8i;ag  appearance. 

For  twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  distinct,  first  Mr.  W,  Holder,  gardener 
to  Earl  Ferrers,  Staunton  Harold,  with  a  very  neat  stand,  which  included 
Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  J.  Agate,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Empress  of  India,  and  Baron  Hirsch.  The 
second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stopps,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Alton,  Esq., 
Corrowash,  with  a  very  even  stand  of  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Elphinstone, 
Woodtborpe  Grange,  Sherwood,  Nottingham,  came  in  third.  For  twelve 
■Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.*W.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton, 
was  first  with  a  magnificent  stand.  Mr.  W.  Holder,  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  Stopps  third. 

Groups  of  Chrysantbemams  to  fill  a  space  of  36  square  fee!;,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  only,  arranged  for  quality  and  effect.  First,  Mr.  H.  Gough, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Mallin,  Overdall.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener 


to  A.  Cqx,  Esq., Mill  Hill.  Third,  Mr.  J.B. Chapman,  with  =  very  neatand 
light  arrangement.  Fourth,  Mr.  W.  Garnett,  Derby.  For  a  hand 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  J.  Wood  was  placed  firs*  with  a  very 
tasty  arrangement.  Second,  Mr.  Joseph  Adams,  and  the  third  was 
awarded  Mr.  Holder. 

For  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums,  epergne,  vase,  or  basket, 
first,  Mr.  J.  Adams;  second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnsby.  In  the  members’ class  for 
twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  first,  Mr.  J.  Brown  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  irnett ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Hickling  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Twelve  cut  blooms, 
Japanese,  first,  Mr.  J.  Wood  ;  second,  Mr.  Jos.  Bfown  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Garnett ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Hickling.  Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  first, 
Mr.  J.  Brown  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bryan  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Garnett ;  founh, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hickling.  Six  cut  blooms  reflexed,  or  six  cut  blooms  Anemone 
(large  flowering),  or  n  ixed,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  first,  Mr.  J. 
Brown  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bryan  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Garnett. 

For  six  bunches  Pompons,  three  flowers  in  a  bunch,  with  foliage,  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  nor  more  than  two  of  a  kind,  first,  Mr.  J.  Bryan  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnsby.  For  six  bunches  single  Chrysanthemums, 
three  flowers  in  s  bunch,  with  foliage,  not  less  i  ban  four  varieties,  nor 
more  than  two  of  a  kind,  first,  Mr.  J.  E,  Barnsby;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Bryan. 

Bor  three  decorative  plants,  Chrysanthemums,  first,  Mr.  J,  Adams; 
second,  Mr.  Chapman.  Three  single  Chrysanthemum  plants,  in  7-inch 
pots,  distinct,  bush  grown,  but  not  formally  trained,  first,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Barnsby  ;  second,  Mr.  Bryan. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading,  made  a  fine  show  of  some  of  their 
best  varieties  of  Potatoes,  including  Reading  Ruby,  Reading  Hero,  Ring¬ 
leader,  Perfection,  Early  Regent,  and  Best  of  AIL  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons.  Swanley,  showed  some  Z  )Qal  Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  Kentish  White,  Ernest  Cannell,  Robert  Powell,  A.  H.  Wood 
(a  sport  from  Primrose  League),  and  Mrs.  Oporto  Tait.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  made  a  good  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  included 
many  of  the  latest  novelties.  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Oldfield 
Nurseries,  Altrincham,  also  made  a  splendid  show  of  cut  blooms,  show¬ 
ing  many  new  and  rare  varieties,  and  was  a  great  attraction  to  the  show, 

GRASSES  DALE  .—November  14th. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Parish  Room  on  Saturday 
last,  and  was  a  magnificent  one  in  every  respect.  The  entries  numbered 
about  thirty  more  than  last  year,'and  the  room  preieuted  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  appearance. 

For  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  incurved  and  Japanese,  distinct,  the 
President,  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  had  offered  a  magnificent  silver  cup, 
valued  at  ten  guineas  ;  and  the  third  prizewinner  at  the  recent  Liverpool 
show,  Mr.  J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn, 
Aigburth,  proved  the  winner  with  an  excellent  stand,  comprising 
Viviand  Moiel,  Charles  Davis,  Hairy  Wonder,  Etoile  de  Lvon.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Payne,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Duke  of  York,  Violetta,  Robert 
Owen,  Madame  Ad.  Ohatin,  Mods.  Panckoucke,  James  Agate,  Golden 
Empress,  John  Lambert,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lord  Alcester,  Robert  Petfield. 
Empress  of  India,  L’Amethiste,  Mr.  J.  Kfarn,  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Mias 
Lucy  Kendall,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Bruce  Ismay,  Esq.,  was  a  capital 
second. 

The  next  striking  competition  was  for  a  group  of  plants,  a  gold 
medal  being  given  to  the  first  prizewinner  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Great 
Grimsby,  and  here  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  gardener  to  E.  Pryor,  Esq..  Aiglrorth, 
was  successful,  with  a  neat  arrangement.  He  also  won  the  prize  offered 
by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  for  a  hamper  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  and  a  very  pretty  one  it  proved.  There  were  many  smaller 
classes  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  handsome  fruit  staged  played 
a  great  part  in  the  success  of  the  show,  the  winners  in  every  class  having 
a  close  run-up. 

Amongst  the  successful  names  in  various  parts  of  the  show  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Duncan,  A.L.  Jones,  Esq.,  A.  Cook,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Hornby, 
Esq.,  T.  H.  Brlngham,  Esq.,  B.  Ismay,  Esq..  H.  A.  Saanderson,  Esq., 
R.  Singlehurst,  Esq,  J.  Wilson,  Esq,  C.  W.  Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  apd 
B.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

GHENT.— November  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

It  is  exactly  seven  years  ago  since  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  held  a  show  to  do  honour  to  the  popular 
flower,  that  had  then  been  exactly  100  years  in  Europe.  Since  then 
the  Society  has  annually  held  a  show,  but  we  have  never  bad  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  present  at  any  of  them  until  the  one  held  on  the  15th, 
16th.  and  17th  instant. 

To  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  English  Chrysanthemum 
shows  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them  and  those  on  the  Continent, 
where  great  attention  is  paid  to  what  we  may  term  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  exhibits.  As  a  rule  at  Ghent  the  competitors  place  their 
plants  and  blooms  la  the  show  room  the  day  previous  to  the  opting  ; 
they  are  then  judged,  the  awards  are  all  made,  and  the  exhibits  latelled, 
after  which  the  Exhibition  Committee  re-arrange  the  show  entirely  for 
the  public.  At  Ghent  there  were  very  large  groups  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  foliage  plants  in  the  spacious  casino  in  which  the  show  is  held.  The 
various  exhibits  assume  various  forms — viz.,  circles,  ovals,  semiciroles, 
and  the  like,  all  edged  with  green  turf,  and  between  the  groups  are  broad 
winding  paths  that  lend  an  effectiveness  to  the  show  well  worthy  of 

imitation  here.  j  4*4.  j 

On  the  opening  morning  only  members  and  their  friends  were  aamlttM, 
and  the  company  present  was  numerous  and  evidently  of  good  social 
position,  for  the  Society  is  an  important  one,  and  has  for  its  members 
(which  number,  we  believe,  something  like  2000)  most  of  the  v/eil-to-do 
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citsfes  In  Ghent  and  the  vicinity.  The  importance  of  Ghent  may  be 
gauged  when  we  say  that  ft  contains  aboat  175,000  inhabitauti,  and  has 
a  large  population  of  working  people  in  the  numeroas  factories  and 
industrial  establishments,  besides  about  300  nurseries.  The  exportation 
of  plants  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  town ,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  only  appropriate  that  the  Chrysanthemum  should  receive  a 
just  measure  of  attention,  which  it  certainly  appears  to  do. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Ghent  nurserymen  to  English  visitors  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit  was  most  cordial  and 
lavish,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  once  again  to  chronicle  the  fact. 
In  recording  our  impressions  of  the  show  we  have  found  it  inexpedient 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  usual  manner,  but  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
general  rather  than  a  particular  account  of  it.  It  was  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  character  to  English  visitors,  many  of  the  best  blooms  on  the 
plants  ’)eing  as  fine  as  could  be  expected  seeing  that  they  bore  a  large 
number  and  were  grown  for  effect.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  Executive, 
one  and  all,  were  most  courteous  and  cordial  in  their  attention,  and 
spared  themselves  no  time,  trouble,  or  expense  to  render  our  s^ort  stay 
most  agreeable.  Among  novelties  of  recent  introduction  which  have 
become  familiar  to  English  growers  during  the  present  season  Calvat’s 
Australian  Gold,  the  beautiful  pale  yellow  Japanese,  was  in  fine  form. 
Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mons,  Chenon  de  Lecb^,  Madame  Carnot, 
L’Amethiste,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Baronne  A. 
de  Rothschild,  Nocesd’Or,  Reine  d’Angleterre,  Boule  d’Or,  Surprise,  and 
many  others  were  found  plentifully  distributed  in  all  the  groups,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  collections  at  Ghent  are  thoroughly  well  up  to  date ;  and, 
indeed,  the  anxiety  of  the  principal  prizewinners  to  secure  all  the 
newest  and  best  novelties  of  the  season  was  good  evidence  of  their  keen 
desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  formed  an  important  and  imposing 
feature  of  the  show,  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  being  staged  by 
Mons.  Ernest  Fierens,  the  Secretary,  who  contributed  an  extensive 
collection  of  100  plants  in  pots  arranged  in  a  group  of  sloping  and 
undulating  form,  occaping  a  superficial  space  of  about  450  square  feet,  and 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  work  of  art.  Many  of  the  plants  bore  a  large 
number  of  finely  developed  blooms,  the  mc^t  noticeable  of  which  were 
M,  Delamotte,  a  large  yellow  Japanese  ;  W,  H.  Lincoln,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Rey,  Val  d’Andorre,  very  rich  in 
colour;  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Reine  d’Angletarre,  Charles  Davis,  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  the  new  white  incurved  Japanese  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
several.of  the  large  Anemones,  Mdlle.  Thdr^^e  Rey,  Louise,  and  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith.  In  a  similar  class  for  nurserymen,  Mons.  de  Vriesere  Remens 
was  awarded  a  similar  prize  for  his  collection,  which  was  on  the  whole 
dwarfer  and  composed  of  smaller  flowers.  The  best  in  his  collection 
were  President  Borel,  Bellem,  W.  Falconer,  Enfants  des  Deux  Mondes, 
and  Fleur  Lyonnaise,  a  hairy  variety,  dull  rosy  carmine  with  a  golden 
reverse. 

For  a  group  of  fifty  plants  in  pots  Mons.  Ernest  Fierens  was  again 
first  with  another  splendid  group  of  finely  flowered  plants,  occupying  a 
space  equal  to  about  300  square  feet.  The  best  examples  were  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  Richard  Dean,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Duke  of  York,  very  large  ,* 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  President  Borel,  IToces  d’Or,  Australian  Gold, 
Chas.  Davis,  Mons,  Chenon  de  Lechd,  Baron  Hirsch,  Pride  of  Launceston. 
Mons.  0  de  Meulenaere  was  awarded  second  honours.  His  group 
was  very  fine,  every  plant  carrying  some  excellent  blooms.  The 
best  were  Hairy  Wonder.  Dr.  Allard,  L’lsere,  Florence  Davis,  Madame 
Carnot,  Leopold  II.,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  J,  Curtis,  International,  and  a 
few  others.  Class  21  was  a  similar  class  for  the  trade  only.  Mons.  Van 
de  Saegher  had  a  fine  group  with  a  Urge  number  of  fine  flowers, 
especially  meritorious  being  Waban,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  C.  Davis,  Madame 
Carnot,  W.  Tricker,  Pidfet  Robert,  Edwin  Molvneux,  Colonel  W.  B. 
Smith,  Noces  d’Or,  Ivory,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Val  d’Andorre.  Other 
groups  for  a  smaller  display  brought  capital  collections  from  MM.  de 
Meulenaere,  Van  der  Haeghen,  and  Mons.  de  Saegher. 

Single  plants  were  also  shown,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  shnw  coming 
from  Mons.  O.  de  Meulenaere,  who  had  International,  5  feet  across,  being 
followed  by  Mons.  Ernest  Fierens  with  Souvenir  de  Jam  bon.  The  best 
incurved  was  Baron  Hirsch,  the  best  reflexed  Julie  Lagravdre,  and  the 
best  Anemone  John  Bunyan,  all  of  which  were  well-flowered  plants.  In 
the  competition  for  the  best-flowered  plant  of  Pompon  varieties  Aimd 
Porte,  a  good  white  Pompon,  was  shown  by  Mons.  de  Meulenaere. 

Cut  flowers  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  an  English  show,  the  finest 
exhibit  being  one  contributed  by  the  following  members  of  the  N.C.S.  of 
London — viz.,  Messrs.  T.  Bevan,  J.  Brookes,  Turk,  Martin,  Skeggs,  and 
A.  H.  Page  of  Southgate,  whose  Madame  Carnot  was  of  colossal 
dimensions,  and  called  forth  a  special  mention  of  the  Jury,  and  was 
much  admired.  They  were  all  staged  in  glass  bottles,  interspersed  with 
tmall  Adiaulnms  in  pots,  and  formed  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the 
show.  There  was  a  large  number  of  Japanese,  Pompons  in  about  twenty 
varieties,  and  forty-five  cut  blooms  of  large  Anemones,  such  as  Enter¬ 
prise,  John  Bunyan,  Delaware,  Descartes,  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  W.  W. 
Astor,  Timon,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  Japanese  were  Madame 
Carnot,  M  ns  Panckoucke,  A.  H.  Woods,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lecb4,  Wilfred  Marshall  (very  fine).  Phoebus,  Viviand  Morel,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste,  and  others,  all  excellent  examples  of  English  cnltivation. 
The  highest  award  possible  was  made  to  this  exhibit,  with  acclamation 
of  the  Jury,  ^medail'e  Ae  verwoU  ewcatfjw  was  awarded.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  of  Lewisham  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  of  Swanley  also  con¬ 
tributed  cut  blooms,  novelties  in  the  Japanese  section,  and  received 
similar  aw.nrdg. 

Mons.  Ernest  Calvat  exhibited  cut  blooms  in  two  classes,  mostly  new 


seedlings  of  the  past  two  years.  He  received  two  illver-gilt  medals  for 
his  exhibits,  and  Mons.  de  Eeydellet  also  received  one  for  a  collection  of 
his  novelties,  all  of  which  were  staged  under  numbers.  Other  exhibitors 
of  cut  ’olooms  were  Mons.  Fierens,  who  staged  a  mixed  collection  of  fifty, 
among  which  Ernest  Fierens.  a  white  Japanese  ;  Madame  Rozain,  a  very 
large  pink  Japanese;  Lord  Brooke,  Col.  Bourne,  Ma  Perfection,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  John  Bunyan  (Anemone),  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  York, 
Madame  Carnot,  Waban,  C.  Davis,  Louise,  Eda  Prats,  L’Amethiste  were 
excellent  examples,  and  showed  a  distinct  advance  when  compared  with 
those  which  we  saw  at  the  Ghent  Centenary  show,  held  seven  years  ago. . 
Mons.  de  Meulenaere  had  a  very  tastefully  arranged  collection  in  the 
same  class  that  called  forth  the  congratulations  of  the  Jury,  and  for 
which  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded.  Exhibits  hors  cc^cums  were 
numerons,  and  received  suitable  recognition. 

There  were  also  many  fine  exhibits  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids,  and 
other  subjects,  which  we  unfortunately  cannot  do  justice  to  for  want  of 
space,  but  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  well  maintained  the  reputation  of 
the  town,  which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  horticulture. 

The  Banquet. 

After  the  judging  was  over  the  Jury  adjourned  to  the  dining  room 
upstairs,  where  a  banquet  was  spread  in  their  honour.  The  Count  Oswald 
de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem  occupied  the  chair,  being  supported  by  Mons. 
Van  den  Bossche,  Senator  ;  Mons.  Van  Wambeke,  Commissaire  General : 
Mons.  Lubbers  ;  Mons.  le  Chevalier  Hynderick,  Proenreur  General ; 
Mons.  Brunei,  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  most  of  the  representatives 
of  the  leading  horticultural  establishments  at  Ghent  and  the  Brussels  and 
Ghent  newspapers,  [the  deputation  from  the  N.C.S. ,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Harman  Payne,  Jones,  and  T.  Bevan,  sat  on  the  left  of  the 
President.  After  the  dinner  was  over  the  President  proposed  “  The 
Health  of  the  Jury,  the  Exhibitors,  and  the  New  Members,”  which  was 
responded  to  by  Senator  Van  den  Bossche.  Mons.  W.  Pynaert  proposed 
that  of  “  The  Foreign  Members  of  the  Jury  and  the  Press.”  M.  Dalld, 
of  Paris,  replied  ;  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  speaking  in  French  in  a  way 
that  called  forth  the  compliments  of  many  gentlemen  present,  thanked 
the  Society  for  having  done  him  and  his  fellow  countrymen  the  bonour 
of  participating  in  the  festivities.  Several  other  speakers  followed,  and 
the  proceeding's  were  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 

* 

BIRKENHEAD  AND  WIRRAL.— November  17th. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Claughton 
Road,  a  fine  spacious  building  with  plenty  of  room  to  give  visitors  amnio 
space  to  inspect  the  exhibits.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener  to 
E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Heswall,  was  placed  first  with  a  fine  well-balanced  stand 
of  the  following  : — Phoebus,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Viviand 
Morel,  Primrose  League,  Mons.  G.  Biron,  Mutual  Friend,  James  Myers, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Cbas,  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  F  Jameson.  Mona. 
Panckoucke,  Good  Gracious,  Van  den  Heede,  Wm,  Seward,  Mons.  0. 
Molin,  Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey,  G,  C.  Schwabe,  Madame  Carnot,  Charles 
Davis,  Madame  Adolphus  Chatin,  International,  and  Mrs  W.  H.  Lees. 
Mr.  G.  Burden,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Cockburn,  B-q.,  Lingdale  Lodge, 
Oxton,  was  second  with  a  bright  stand.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Williams,  gardener  to  0.  J.  Procter,  B^q,,  Boscobel,  Birkenhead. 

For  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardenfi  to  W.  H.  W. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  with  a  very  handsome  stand  secured  the 
first  place.  The  varieties  were  C,  H,  Curtis,  W.  Tunnington,  Queen  of 
England,  James  Agate,  Mrs.  R.  King,  Lord  Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Empress  of  India.  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  John  Fulfird, 
Mrs.  S  Coleman,  Miss  Haggas,  Lucy  Kendall,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Major  Bouaffon.  and  Violet  Tomlin,  The  second  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Burden,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  H.  Howard,  gardener  to  A.  S. 
Mather,  Beq.,  Beechwood,  Woolton. 

In  the  local  cI»89p8  Mr.  J.  Williams  was  a  splendid  first  with  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Clarke,  Thos.  Wilkins,  Duke  of  York,  Charles  Davis,  W,  H. 
Lincoln,  G.  W.  Childs,  Viscountess  Hambiedon,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Colonel 
W.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste.  A 
gold  medal,  given  by  Mr.  C.  Colebrooke,  went  with  the  first  prize.  The 
second  and  third  prizewinners,  Messrs  Divies.  and  Burden,  were  so 
extremely  close  as  to  make  comment  quite  unnecefsary. 

Mr.  Burden  had  a  beautiful  twelve  incurved  ;  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate, 
Globe  d’Or,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress,  and  Baron  Hirsch  were  solid 
and  fresh.  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  G.  E.  Grayson,  Esq., 
Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
For  six  Japanese  Mr.  Holford,  gardener  to  C.  Maciver,  Eeq.,  Heswall, 
won  with  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Charles  Davis,  and  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de 
Galbert  as  the  best.  Six  incurved,  Mr.  T.  Pink,  gardener  to  K.  Balfour, 
Esq.,  Oxton.  Other  classes  for  six  Jap.ane9e  and  six  incurved  were  won 
by  Mr.  W.  Darlington,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Kinghorn,  Efq.,  Prenton  ;  and 
P.  Barber,  gardener  to  G.  R.  Clover,  Esq.,  Claughton. 

Three  pretty  groups  were  placed  for  competition,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
gardener  to  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  Dpton,  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  with 
plants  carrying  handsome  blooms,  the  front  being  chastely  draped  with 
small  Crotons.  Ferns,  and  Panicum.  Mr.  H.  Benson,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Gostenbofer,  Esq.,  with  the  usual  orthodox  system,  was  placed  second. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits,  which  provedawelcome#ddition  to  the  show, 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  S.  Johnson,  Oxton  ;  Smith  &  Son,  and  W.  Mason. 
The  speeches  by  the  President,  C.  J.  Gatehouse,  Esq.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Procter, 
and  Mr.  Yeo  were  exceeding  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  gardeners  and  the  general  public.  The  President 
also  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  silver  cup  for  next  year. 
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SUTTON  COLDE’lELD. — November  17th  and  18th. 

The  eleventh  annaiil  exhibition  of  the  Sutton  Coldfield  branch  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  proved  to  be  a  splendid  one 
throughont,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  classes 
are  confined  to  growers  residing  within  the  district.  It  was  the  best  yet 
held  by  the  Society,  and  was  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Thoukas  B. 
Grove,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  and  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  show  was  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  10  feet  by  5  feet.  The  four  were  all 
at)  good  that  it  would  almost  be  invidious  to  compare.  The  premier  group 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Thorpe,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Pears,  Esq.,  Elsimore, 
Manor  Hill.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr,  A.  Jenkins,  gardener  to 

A.  W.  Wills,  Esq.,  Wylde  Green,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Jas.  Padbury, 
fliorist,  Erdington.  In  the  class  for  three  plants  of  Japanese  Chrys- 
anthemnms  Mr.  W.  Pearce,  gardener  to  V’rs.  Jerome,  Holland  House, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  only  exhibit.  For  one  plant  of 
Pompon  Mr.  T.  Wise,  gardener  to  S.  C.  Emery,  Esq.,  Wylde  Green,  was 
•first.  For  one  plant  of  Japanese  Mr.  A.  Thorpe  claimed  the  first,  Mr.  A. 
Hughes  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Pearce  the  prizes  in  order  named. 

"S,  Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemams  were  exceedingly  well  represented, 
•and  in  the  leading  class  of  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  not  less  ! 


admired.  Primulas,  both  double  and  single  varieties,  always  an 
admirable  feature,  weie  this  year  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  cultural  skill.  The  risk  of  staging  some  fine-foliage  plants  in  a  tent 
at  this  time  of  year  militated  against  the  quality  of  the  miscellaneous 
groups  ;  but  Ohrysanthemsm  groups  were,  as  usual,  up  to  a  high  standard. 

The  interest  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  centred  in  the  champion  cup 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  twelve  Japanese,  and  twelve 
incurved.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey,  gardener 
to  G.  Steele,  Esq.,  Owton  Manor,  for  Viviand  Morel,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs. 

B.  W.  Clark,  Chas.  Davis,  Mods.  Panckoucke,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Florence  Davis,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Madame  Carnot,  Duke  of  /ork, 
and  C.  Shrimpton.  Incurved  :  J.  Agate,  Baron  Hirsch,  Lord  Alcester, 

C.  H.  Curtis,  Barbara,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  John  Lambert.  Brookleigh  Gem, 
Queen  of  England,  D,  B.  Cra.ie,  White  Venus,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Maclean,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Grantully,  West 
Hartlepool,  was  a  close  second.  Mr.  A.  Kennedy,  gardener  to  R. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Northbrook,  Hartlepool,  wj-s  third. 

PARIS.— November  17th-21st. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  was  last  year  found  to  have  outgrown  its  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  Society’s  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  and  so  a  move  was 
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“than  six  varieties  of  each,  Mr.  A.  Hughes  was  victorious,  whilst  Mr.  A. 
Jenkins  was  an  excellent  second.  For  twelve  blooms  of  incurved 
Mr.  A.  Hughes  was  awarded  the  first  and  Mr.  W.  Pearce  the  second 
prizes  for  very  creditable  stands.  For  twelve  Japane.se  Mr.  A.  Thorpe 
was  to  the  front  with  very  fine  examples.  Mr.  A.  Jenkins  was  second. 

For  a  hand  bouquet  and  three  buttonholes,  to  be  made  by  the 
■exhibitor  in  the  show  room  on  the  morning  of  the  show,  Mr.  Albert  Jeffs 
worthily  won  the  first  prize  for  a  very  elegant  and  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Warren  for  a  highly 
■creditable  exhibit,  extra  prizes  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
W.  Pearce  for  meritorious  examples. 

A  feature  were  the  three  floral  dinner-table  decorations,  open  to 
ladies.  The  two  leading  examples  evidenced  much  artistic  taste  and 
lightness  in  arrangement.  The  first  honour  was  secured  by  Miss 
A.  Tonks,  the  Rookery,  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  second,  Miss  Rosa  Jerome  ; 
and  third,  Miss  L.  E.  Sage,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  whose  arrangement 
was  somewhat  heavy. 

HARTLE  POOLS.— Nove-viber  17th  and  18th. 

The  management  of  the  above  Society  has  again  /, cored  a  distinct 
success.  The  ninth  annual  show  was  held  in  two  large  marquees 
adjoining  the  armoury,  the  room  beir  <  reserved  for  the  popular  prome¬ 
nade  concert  under  the  managemeut  of  Captain  Irvine.  With  the 
exception  of  the  incurved  blooms  the  exhibition  was  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  previous  years. 

Epergnes  for  dinner  table  decoration  were  in  good  taste,  and  greatly 


made  this  year  to  the  Palais  de  I’Indnstrie,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  It 
was  opened  on  the  17th  November,  and  was  held  for  five  days,  during 
which  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors,  the  crowd  being  very 
dense  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  Mons.  Felix  Faure,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  paid  a  visit  to  the  show  on  the  first 
and  second  days,  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  English  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  sent  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Harman 
Psyne,  Foreign  Secretary  ;  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  who  were  much  pleased  with  all  they  saw, 
and  with  the  cordial  reception  they  met  with.  The  show  was  held  in 
fourteen  separate  rooms,  all  communicating,  and  which  are  well  lighted 
from  a  glass  arched  roof.  The  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  for  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  best  parts  of  the  city.  Many 
large  groups  of  plants  were  staged,  there  being  altogether  ninety-five 
exhibitors,  some  of  whom  contributed  very  largely  to  the  show.  Bronze, 
silver,  silver-gilt,  and  gold  medals  were  awarded,  besides  special  prizes 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase,  just  before  entering  the  series  of  exhibition 
rooms,  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  Otaksa,  staged  by 
Mons.  Truffaut  of  Vertailles,  and  bought  by  one  of  the  leading  florists  of 
Paris,  Mons.  Lachaume  of  the  Rue  Royale. 

The  Jury  was  divided  into  six  sections,  the  three  first  being  for 
Chrysanthemums,  and  the  remainder  for  fruit,  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  foliage, 
and  other  plants.  The  deputation  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  formed  a  part  of  the  secoud  section,  which  was  constituted  as 
follows — President :  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne.  Members ;  Mons.  Welker 
and  Mons.  Debrie,  Honorary  members  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  T.  Bev^n. 
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Steward  •  Mods,  Savoye.  There  were  no  money  prizes  oJIered.  The  total 
number  of  medals  awarded  to  all  exhibits  exceeded  150. 

In  some  of  the  classes  the  judging  began  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  show  :  other  secfions  of  the  Jury  did 
not  begin  till  nine  o’clock,  and  after  their  duties  were  over  a  lunch  was 
given  at  the  Restaurant  Ledoyen,  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  City.  Mons.  Viger,  late  Minister  of  Agricalture, 
and  now  President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France, 
occupied  the  chair,  being  supported  by  all  the.  officers  of  the  Society, 
and  many  distinguished  visitors.  Among  ihose  present  were  MM,  Henry 
de  Vilmorin,  Abel  Cbatenay  (the  Secretary).  Truffaut,  H,  Martinet, 
Salliec,  .Ernest  Bergman,  Villarcl,  with  Messrs.  Harman  Payne,  T.  Bevan. 
and  H.  J,  Jones. 

After  proposing  the  usual  toasts,  Mons.  Viger  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  foreign  members  of  the  Jury,  to  which  Mr.  Harman  Payne  replied 
in  French,  and  whose  speech  was  several  times  interrupted  by  applause. 
Altogether  the  reception  accorded  to  the  deputation  of  the  N.O.S.  was 
most  cordial,  and,  .is  at  Ghent,  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  was  looked 
after  in  the  most  hospitable  way. 

The  premier  prize  in  the  show  was  called  a  grand  prix  d’honneur, 
and  was  a  work  of  art  offered  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
This  was  carried  off  by  Mons.  Auguste  Nonin.  Considerations  of  space 
prevent  us  from  dealing  with  this  gentleman’s  exhibit,  which  was 
arranged  round  three  sides  of  one  of  the  rooms,  each  side  being  arranged 
in  semicircular  form  and  the  plants  sloping  down  to  the  front.  Here 
there  were  many  varieties  but  little  grown  in  England,  and  which  seem 
to  succeed  far  better  in  France.  Hairy  novelties  formed  ciuite  an  attrac¬ 
tion  in  this  group  ;  and  Japanese,  such  as  Graphic,  Le  Moucherotte, 
Colonel  Smith,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Calvat,  L’lt&re,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kobinson,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Australian  Gold,  besides  a  few 
incurved  varieties,  were  finely  llowered. 

Cut  blooms  were  largely  shown,  the  raisers  of  new  varieties  mustering 
in  strong  foree,  for  exhibits  of  new  seedlings  not  yet  in  commerce  came 
from  Mods.  Ernest  Calvat,  who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  Mons.  Nonin, 
Mons.  de  Reydellet,  Mons.  Heraud,  Mons.  Scalarandis,  Mons.  Chantrier, 
Mons.  Morieres,  and  Mons.  Garmichon,  to  all  of  whom  the  Jury  made  a 
suitable  recognition,  medals  in  silver  and  silver-gilt  being  awarded. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mons.  Calvat  for  the  following 
novelties: — Cal  vat’s  Distinction,  a  large  white  Japanese  incurved,  which, 
after  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  was  named 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure  ;  Czarina,  a  large  Japanese  incurved,  with  very 
long  florets,  rather  broad  and  pointed;  colour,  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery  pink  ;  a  compact  solid  bloom.  Lawrence 
L^d(^,  a  big  solid  Japanese  incurved,  very  broad,  deep  florets,  sharply 
pointed  ;  colour,  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  deep  silvery  pink.  Madame 
Bergier,  another  large  variety,  Japanese,  with  great  length  of  floret ; 
colour  white,  shaded,  and  streaked  pale  pink,  tips  yellow.  Madame 
Deis,  Japanese,  with  very  long  florets,  of  medium  width  ;  colour,  pure 
creamy  white.  Madame  Xavier  Rey  Jouoin,  a  very  pretty  Japanese 
incurved,  with  broad  grooved  florets,  of  good  size  and  substance,  very 
globular  ;  a  pretty  shade  of  deep  rosy  pink,  and  slightly  hairy  at  the 
tips.  Werther,  Japanese  incurved,  rather  broad  florets ;  colour,  white, 
shaded  amaranth,  reverse  waxy  sulphur,  white  tips,  faintly  marked 
yellow.  First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mons.  Heraud  for 
Madame  Filleul  Broy,  to  Mons.  Nonin  for  Mons.  Pierre  Caltant,  to 
Mobs.  Queteer  for  Leocadie  Gentils,  a  pale  yellow  sport  from  Enfant  des 
Deux  Mondes  ;  to  Mons.  de  Reydellet  for  Ernest  Verdet,  and  to  Mons. 
Scalarandis  for  Louis  Sirtori,  a  Japanese,  with  broad  florets  ;  colour, 
golden  bronzy  chestnut,  tipped  and  edged  yellow.  Madame  Tbdi^se 
Chavet,  a  very  pretty  shade  of  soft  pale  pink,  reverse  silvery.  Pi(5mont, 
one  of  the  Japanese  incurved  type,  broad  giooved  florets  :  colour, 
streaked  pink  on  a  white  ground, 

Mons.  Anatole  Cordonnier, the  well  known  Chrysanthemum  specialist 
of  Bailleul  (Nord),  also  made  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  cut  blooms. 
These  were  arranged  with  long  stems  and  placed  in  bottles  of  water  on 
a  stage  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  largest  room  in  the  show.  Behind  the 
blooms,  to  lend  variety  to  the  exhibit,  were  placed  specimens  of  Palms 
and  foliage  plants,  but  the  flowers  needed  very  few  ornamental  surround¬ 
ings  to  show  off  their  merits.  From  an  English  point  of  view  they 
were  almost,  if  not  quite  the  best  in  the  show,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  gained  a  gold  medal  but  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  varieties  were 
not  named.  They  were  all  very  large  show  blooms,  and  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  compared  with  them  were  shown  by  Mons.  Oudot,  gardener 
to  the  well  known  play  writer,  Mons,  Victorien  Sardou.  In  Mons. 
Cordonnier’s  collection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Madame 
Carnot,  Julian  Hillpert,  Ph.  de  Wolfs,  a  large  massive  yellow  Japanese  ; 
Mrs,  George  Gordon,  a  fine  pale  yellow  Japanese  ;  Rider  Haggard,  a  large 
Japanese  Anemone  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Deedemona,  Mrs.  Hy,  Robinson,  a 
grand  white  Japanese  ;  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  which  was  really 
remarkably  fine  in  every  exhibit  in  which  it  was  shown  throughout  the 
exhibition,  thus  proving  it  to  be  a  show  flower  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  exhibitors  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  big  and  massive  ;  Madame  Garbe, 
a  noble  white  Japanese,  not  much  known  in  England  ;  Viviand  Morel,  j 
and  others. 

Mons.  Couillard,  the  registrar  of  the  French  N.C.S.,  had  one  or  two 
collections  of  cut  blooms,  among  which  there  were  several  good  flowers — 
Waban,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  Madame  Calvat,  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  Madame 
Carnot,  Madame  Rozain,  Le  Colosse  Grenobloise,  Hairy  Wonder, 
Antoinette,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  all  being 
good. 

Mons.  E,  Rosette  also  staged  an  enormous  collection  of  cut  flowers,  of 
Japanese  varieties.  Some  very  fine  examples  of  cultivation  were  to  be , 


found  in  his  collection,  the  best  being  Madame  Aug.  Nonin,  a  largfr 
Japanese  incurved,  with  rather  narrow  florets,  colour  deep  chestnut, 
with  sharply  pointed  grooved  florets  tipped  yellow  ;  Madame  Le  Blanc 
was  another,  Madame  Ohaui6,  Phoebus,  H.  Jacotot  fils.  Charles  Davis, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  a  new  white  Japanese,  Le  Rhone,  Triomphe  da  St, 
Laurent,  and  Madame  C.  Champon  were  also  very  fine,  but  in  this  col¬ 
lection  88  in  most  of  the  others,  the  principal  varieties  bore  names  with 
which  English  growers  are  quite  unfamiliar. 

For  the  best  fifty  cut  blooms  Mons.  Oudot  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  with  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  finest  display  of  cui.  blooms 
in  the  show.  They  were  all  of  immense  size,  and  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  any  English  exhibitor  ;  but  they  were  not  set  up  in  the  best 
form,  and  consequently  looked  a  little  rough.  Remarkably  good  in  this 
lot  were  Le  Drac,  Phoebus,  Australian  Gold,  Lilian  B,  Bird,  Heroine 
d’Orleans,  and  C.  B.  Whitnall. 

Mons.  Bagnenan’s  collection  was  probably  the  next  best.  He  had 
Rider  Haggard,  the  Japanese  Anem  me,  in  gigantic  proportions  ;  and 
others,  such  as  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Mdlle.  Th<';i6se  Rey,  Hairy 
Wonder,  Good  Gracious,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  several  American  varieties 
were  all  in  excellent  forms.  . 

The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
made  a  grand  display,  which  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  finest  in  extent  in 
the  whole  show.  It  consisted  of  two  enormous  collections  of  cut  blooms, 
arranged  on  a  sloping  stage  covered  with  black  vslvet.  One  of  them  com¬ 
prised  about  250  cat  flowers,  and  the  other  about  80.  They  also  had  a  large 
collection,  with  long  stems  and  foliage,  set  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  with  the  bottles  and  pots  sunk  in  green  moss.  In  addition  to 
these,  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  contributed  four  large  oblong  groups, 
45  feet  by  6  feet.  In  the  middle  was  a  fine  group  of  Palms  and  Araucarias, 
and  a  huge  bouquet  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  the  whole  display  being 
edged  with  green  moss.  This  was  much  admired  by  the  visitors,  and- 
was  contributed  by  Mons,  Vouette. 

The  importance  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin’s  exhibit  may  be  estimated  when 
we  say  it  was  arranged  in  the  largest  room  in  the  show,  and,  in  extent, 
would  far  surpass  ^many  an  ordinary  English  provincial  show.  The 
dimensions  of  the  room  were  160  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width ;  and 
the  only  other  exhibitor  of  importance  in  the  same  room  was  Mons. 
Anatole  Cordonnier,  whose  flowers  occupied  the  upper  end.  In  cut 
flowers  there  were  very  many  of  the  popular  American  and  French 
varieties,  but  English  novelties  were  c  imparatively  few. 

Among  other  meritorious  novelties  in  Messrs,  de  Vilmorin’s  groups 
wmre  Jardinier  Borard,  a  Japanese  with  very  narrow  florets,  dull  crimson, 
tipped  gold,  a  useful  variety  for  grouping  ;  Souvenir  de  ma  Soeur,  a  large 
Japanese  incurved,  colour  silvery  pink  ;  Anatole  Cordonnier,  a  Japanese 
of  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy  mauve,  with  tips  of  pale  yellow,  very  striking 
and  effective  ;  Madame  Valla,  a  fine  yellow  Japanese,  quite  new.  There 
were  also  very  meny  hairy  varie  ies  we  have  never  seen  before,  and 
which  we  may  refer  to  separately  on  some  future  occasion. 

Messrs.  Lev^que  &  Sons  sent  gome  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Carnaiions  in  pots.  They  were  also  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms,  and  their 
arrangement  of  them  was  quite  unique.  The  flowers  were  all  very 
large  show  blooms ;  they  were  placed  in  b  ttles  on  the  floor  in  a  sunken 
bed,  and  the  bottles  concealed  fiom  view  by  being  covered  with  moss,  a 
far  more  attractive  method  than  al'ow  ng  the  bottles  to  be  exposed. 

Mons.  Oudot,  gardener  to  Mods.  Victorien  Sardou,  also  had  a  fine 
group  of  plants,  each  bearing  some  very  large  blooms.  The  plants  were 
very  dwarf,  and  his  Madame  Carnot,  0.  B.  Whitnall.  Boule  d’Or',  and 
Thomas  Wilkins  were  of  exceptional  merit.  Mons.  Vacherot  showed  a 
pretty  square  group,  all  in  48-pots,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  arrangement  was  good,  being  edged  with  a  double  row  of 
Cyclamens  and  Selaginellas.  MM.  Patrolin,  Boutreux,  Delavier, 
Defresne,  Geraud,  Yvon  &  Son,  and  Ragout  were  also  exhibitors  of  plants, 
in  pots. 

AYR.— November  18th. 

This  annual  fixture  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  above  date, 
and  some  creditable  products  were  shown.  This  year  Glasgow  show  was 
held  before  Ayr,  and  no  doubt  attracted  some  of  the  blooms  that  are 
usually  shown  here,  but  it  is  in  the  plants  Ayr  shines.  Nowhere  in 
Scotland  do  they  show  such  magnificent  specimens  as  here.  The  classes 
for  miscellaneous  plants,  as  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  were 
fairly  well  filled,  also  the  amateurs’  classes. 

For  the  Land  of  Burns  challenge  cup  there  was  a  stiff  fight,  six 
exhibitors  staging,  and  all  shpwing  well,  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  Barganey, 
won  with  eighteen  fine  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel,  Duke  of  York,  Charles 
Davis,  President  Borel,  Emily  Doune,  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey,  Thomas 
Wilkins,  Charles  Shrimpton,  Princess  May,  Rose  Wynne,  Hairy  Wonder, 
MisS  D.  Shea,  Avalanche,  Sunflower,  and  Mons.  Panckoucke.  Second, 
D.  Halliday,  Craigengillan  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Gordon.  There  were  three 
entries  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese.  First,  Mr,  A.  H.  Scott, 
Cambusdoon  ;  his  best  blooms  were  Mrs  Wheeler,  Viscountess  Hambledon , 
W.  G.  Newitt,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Sunflower,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Second, 
i  Mr.  Ganley.  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott  took  the  lead  for  six  of  any  section,  out  of 
six  entries,  with  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Charles  Davis,  Wilfred  Marshall, 
Stanstead  White,  Gooil  Gracious,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford.  Mr.  Hugh 
Stewart,  Alloway  Place,  was  second. 

For  six  Japanese  there  were  also  six  entries,  Mr.  Hugh  Steward 
winning  with  Charles  Davis,  Mdlle.  M.  *A.  de  Galbert,  Pboehus,  Thos. 
Wilkins,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  and  President  Borel.  Mr.  Jas.  Barrow, 
j  Ardmillan,  was  second.  There  were  four  entries  for  incurved.  First, 

I  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  with  R.  Petfield,  0.  H.  Curtis,  and  Baron  Hireuh  as  the 
best  blooms.  Eor  six  spikes  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Jas.  Thompson,  Airiee,, 
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led  with  Vi  viand  Morel  and  Cbai.  Davia  as  the  best.  For  a  bouquet 
of  Ohryaanthemums,  Mr.  Thoa.  Gordon,  Bwenfield,  was  first  with  a  fine 
example.  Miss  Beveridge,  Alloway  Street,  Ayr,  was  second.  For  a 
bouquet  of  Everlasting  Flowers  Mr.  T.  Gordon  was  again  first,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Walker,  Maybole,  second.  These  classes  for  bosquets  of  Everlasting 
Flowers  are  very  popular  at  Scotch  shows. 

Plants  at  Ayr  are  always  magnificent,  and  this  year  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule ;  many  of  the  plants  exhibited  were  6  feet  high  and  as  far 
through,  and  well  furnished.  For  two  plants  on  single  stems,  first  Mr. 
Ganley  with  the  Mrs.  Bundle  and  the  Yellow  Bundle.  Mr.  Ganley  was 
also  first  for  two  pots  of  Anemone  varieties,  Mr.  Pringle  second.  The 
same  exhibitor  won  with  one  trained  specimen — an  enormous  Mrs. 
G.  Bundle  ;  Mr.  Robson,  Skalmair,  second. 

In  the  class  for  four  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Jas.  Thompson, 
gardener  to  R.  Niven,  Esq.,  Airlie,  won  with  wonderful  plants  of 
Viviand  Morel  and  Charles  Davis  ;  Mr.  Ganley  was  second. 

Messrs,  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  new  Chrysanthemums. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA,  WARWICK  AND  DISTRICT.— Nov.  18th. 

The  well  known  truism,  that  “^‘Great  things  spring  from  small 
beginnings,”  is  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  above  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  started  some  five  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  Smith  Ryland,  Since  the  first  exhibition  at  Barford  the  exhibits 
have  each  year  increased  in  number  and  advanced  in  quality.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  larger  attendance  the  show  was  last  year  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Warwick,  and  this  year  to  Leamington,  where  under  the  spirited 
management  of  an  energetic  Committee,  with  Mr.  R.  Greenfield  as 
Chairman,  and  Mr,  F.  L,  Lawrence  as  Hon.  Secretary,  the  public 
support  was  such  as  to  place  the  Society  upon  a  sound  financial  basis. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits,  too,  were  of  so  high  an  order  of  merit  that 
the  show  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Midlands. 

For  a  single  specimen  of  Japanese  Mr..  R.  West,  Warwick,  was  a 
good  first  with  a  grand  plant  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Greenfield, 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  Leamington;  third,  Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  Hilden.  The 
premier  award  for  three  Japanese,  dissimilar  varieties,. was  also  won  by 
Mr,  West  with  perfect  examples  of  Viviand  Morel,  Beauty  of  Exmouth, 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  12  feet  by  7  feet,  Mr.  R,  Greenfield  won  easily  with  a  splendid 
group  containing  many  grand  flowers,  the  body  of  the  group  being  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  and  the  front  skilfully  finished  ;  second  Mr.  Vause, 
Leamington. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Pearce,  gardener  to  S. 
Loder,  Esq.,  Flore  House,  Weedon,  followed  up  his  Birmingham 
successes  by  scoring  another  victory  here.  His  flowers  were  large,  fresh, 
and  wonderfully  well  coloured.  The  varieties  were — Back  row  :  Madame 
Carnot  (very  fine),  International,  Duchess  of  York,  Silver  King,  Mrs. 
Charles  Blick,  Etoilu  de  Lyon,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees  (grand).  Middle  row  ;  Graphic,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mdlle.  ThdiSse 
Rey,  Golden  Gate,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Richard  Dean,  Niveus,  and 
Golden  Wedding.  Front  row  :i Mdlle.  Marie Hoate  (fine),  Interoceau,  Miss 
M.  Blenkiron  (good),  Viviand  Morel,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Miss  Elsie  Teichman,  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  Mr.  H.  Blakeway, 
Dunsmore,  Rugby,  was  a  good  second,  having  among  others  fine  blooms 
of  Madame  Carnot,  Phoebus,  and  Charles  Davie.  Mr.  W.  Tustin,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A,  James,  Coton  House,  Rugby,  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  close  third.  Five  lots  were  staged,  and  the  vanquished  had  flowers 
good  enc  ugh  to  win  at  many  shows. 

For  twelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Pearce 
secured  the  coveted  award,  being  followed  very  closely  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Blake,  Coundon  Court,  Coventry,  Mr.  H.  Blakeway  being  third.  The 
last  named  exhibitor  won  the  first  prize  for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  with  a 
weighty  stand,  Madame  Carnot  being  conspicuous  among  them.  Messrs. 
Pearce  and  Tustin  followed  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  two  classes  devoted  to  incurved  Chrysanthemums  some  capital 
flowers  were  staged.  The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  J.  Masterson, 
ga'denerto  Countess  Camperdown,  Weston  House  Gardens,  Shipston-on- 
Stour,  who  has  large  solid  flowers,  the  best  among  them  W.  Tunnington, 
J.  Agate,  Mrs,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Golden  Empress,  Robert  Petfield,  and 
Major  Bonaffon ;  Mr.  J.  Blake  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Pearce  a 
close  third.  Seven  lots  of  six,  distinct,  were  staged,  the  first  prize  being 
won  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Castle 
Gardens,  Warwick,  who  had  solid,  well  finished  flowers,  the  varieties 
being  C.  H.  Curtis  (grand).  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  a  fine 
unnamed  seedling,  Lady  Dorothy,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Blake  for  a  very  even  exhibit,  the  third 
position  being  secured  by  Mr.  Masterman.  So  good  were  the  flowers  in 
this  class  that  an  extra  prize  was  award;^d  to  Mr.  Pearce. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Duakin  for  a  fine 
seedling  incurved  Chrysanthemum  of  a  rich  claret  colour.  The  example 
staged  was  large  and  massive,  and  the  variety  promises  to  supply  flowers 
of  great  depth. 

BRISTOL — Novembeb  fSTH  and  19th. 

The  thirty-third  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
Colston  Hall,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  So  numerous  were  the 
exhibits,,  that  in  addition  .to,  the  large -hall  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
plants,  fruit,  and  baskets  of  autn’miiaf  foliage;  Bouquets,  and  so  forth 
were  arranged,  three  other  rooms  were  required  in  which  to  dispose  of 
the  exhibits.  Not  onJy  do  the  exhibitors  support  right  well  the  Com¬ 


mittee,  but  the  public  respond  heartily  by  their  attendance — a  necessity 
for  the  welfare  of  such  a  prominent  Society.  The  arrangements  were,  as- 
usual,  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Cooper, 
the  courteous  Secretary. 

Cut  blooms  formed  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  show. 
Nowhere  has  there  been  keener  competition  this  season  than  here,  and 
nowhere  has  the  quality  been  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  varieties,  or  mere  than  two  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  The  first 
prize  was  a  challenge  cup,  along  with  a  good  money  prize.  No  less 
than  thirteen  stands  were  staged,  making  an  exceedingly  fine  display. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Inwood  House, 
Blandford,  was  the  winner  of  the  coveted  trophy  with  an  admirable 
collection  well  staged ,  Especially  rich  in  colour  were  the  bulk  of  the 
varieties,  though  some  were  perhaps  a  trifle  coarse.  The  varieties  were 
Madame  Carnot,  C.  Davis,  Silver  King,  Phoebus,  International,  Mona. 
J.  Chretien,  R.  Dean,  Duke  of  York,  Mkdame  Ad.  Chatin,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Thes.  Wilkins,  Mdlle.  E.  Capitante,  Amiral  Avellan,  Miss.  D.  Shea, 
Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  Le  Oolosse  Grenoblois,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Mrs. 
C.  Blick.  Graphic,  Edith  Tabor,  Viviand  Morel,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Mrs. 

G.  J.  Beer,  E.  L.  Jameson,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne.  Mr,  J.  Macdonald, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Marling,  Esq.,  Clauna,  Lydnev,  Gloucester,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  A  Holbrook,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Beddoes,  Etston-in- 
Gordano,  Bristol,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  seven  competed,  Mr.  H.  Baker, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith,  The  Mount,  Cbepstow,  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  premier  award  with  blooms  of  excellent  quality,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Payne,  gardener  to  C.  Wills,  Esq.,  Avon  Grove,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 
was  a  close  second.  Incurved  blooms  were  fewer  in  number  but  of 
average  quality.  For  twenty-four,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
four  competed.  Mr.  J.  Bishop,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Anderton,  Esq., 
Henlade  House,  Taunton,  with  especially  well-dressed  blooms,  was 
first,  Mr.  J.  Aplin,  gardener  to  W  .  M.  Baker,  Esq.,  Gloucester,  was 
an  exceedingly  close  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  Justice 
Lopes,  Hey  wood  House,  Westbury,  Wilts,  third.  For  twelve  incurved 
Mr.  G.  Runnacles,  Leweston,  Sherborne,  was  distinctly  ahead  of  Mr. 
W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Long.  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton,  Wilts, 
with  exceptionally  neat  blooms. 

Anemone  blooms  were  of  excellent  quality.  For  twelve  Mr, 
W.  Robinson  staged  high-class  blooms  of  popular  varieties.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Ambrose,  gardener  to  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second.  Mr. 
W.  Robinson  was  also  successful  in  the  class  for  reflexed  varieties, 
staging  high-class  coloured  specimens  of  well-known  varieties.  Mr.  W. 
Carpenter,  gardener  to  A,  R.  Bailey,  Esq.,  second. 

Plants  were  staged  in  large  numbers,  and  of  excellent  quality.  For 
four  specimens  Mr.  J.  Ayres,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  2,  Worcester 
Villas,  Bristol,  won  premier  position.  Mr.  G.  Sutton,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Todd,  Esq.,  second.  For  three  Japanese  Mr.  Ayres  again  secured  the 
premier  award  with  huge  plants  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  B.  Pigny, 
and  R.  Dean,  each  carrying  about  120  blooms.  Mr,  G.  Sutton  second. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  contributed  freely.  Mr.  J.  McCul- 
lock,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Godwin,  Esq.,  Ellinthorpe,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 
was  first  with  plants  carrying  large  well-built  blooms  lightly  disposed. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bunkey,  gardener  to  Alfred  Shipley,  Esq.,  was  second.  Groups 
of  miscellaneous  plants  were  effectively  displayed,  Mr.  G.  Newbury, 
gardener  to  Joshua  Saunders,  Esq.,  Sutton  House,  Clifton  D  jwu,  Bristol, 
winning  first  honours  easily  with  an  effective  display  of  Orchids,  Palms, 
and  Paucratinms. 

NEWCASTLB-ON-TYNE.— November  18th  and  19th. 

The  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  this  year  held  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  on  the  dates  named.  There  were  for 
plants  nine  classes,  cut  blooms  eleven,  fruit  seven,  and  honey  four. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  in  a  space  60  square  feet,  the  Society  offered  £5  and  the  silver-gilt 
medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  There  were  three  com¬ 
petitors,  Mr  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Miss  Pease,  Woedside,  Darling¬ 
ton,  was  an  easy  first.  It  was  in  his  ntnal  style,  light  aud  graceful.  Mr. 
George  McDougall,  gardener  to  Mr.  Howard  Pease,  Arcot  Hall,  Dudley, 
was  second  ;  and  Mrs.  B,  Jennings,  Haymarket,  Newcastle,  third. 

For  four  incurved  plants  Mr.  Paul  Blanchford.  gardener  to  Dr.  Gibb, 
Sandyford  Hall,  was  first.  The  varieties  were  H.  Shoe.amith,  George 
Glenny,  W.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle.  Mr.  Blanchford  was  also 
first  for  two  incurved  and  first  for  four  Japanese,  including  yellow  Lady 
Selborue,  James  Salter,  W.  H.  Horner,  Madame  Baco  ;  and  in  addition 
first  for  two  Japanese  and  four  and  two  Pompons. 

For  twenty -four  incurved  blooms  Mr.  G.  Shotton,  gardener  to 

H.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Swarland  Hall,  Northumberland,  was  first  with  fine 
large,  fresh,  and  even-formed  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Murray, 
Robert  Petfield,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Violet  Tomlin,  Queen 
of  England,  Globed’Or,  Princessof  Wales,  J.  Doughty,  Nil  Desperandum, 
J.  Agate,  Golden  Empress,  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Mrs.  R.. 
King,  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  James  Coultas,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Hardinge,  Hollyhurst,  Darlington,  was  second.  For  twenty-four 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  J.  Corbet,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  Muigrave  Castle,  Whitby,  was  first  with  fresh  blooms  of 
Princess  May,  Phoebus,  Mntual  Friend,  Wilfred  Marshall,  Condor, 
Viviand  Morel,  Henri  Jacotot  fi'.s,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  M.  Galbert, 
Madame  C.  Molin,  E.  Molynenx,  and  Mrs.  H.  Payne. 

For  twelve  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Sholton  was  first ;  aud  for  twelve- 
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Japanese  Mr,  J,  Conltas  first.  For  twelve  Aaemone-fiowered  Mr, 
6.  Shelton  was  again  to  the  fore  with  Jeanne  Mattz,  John  Banyan, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  J,  Benedict,'  Deleware, 
Descartes,  John  Banyan,  Lady  Margaret,  Jauira.  For  an  epergne  of 
Chrysanthemums  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Edmondson  ;  bouqaet 
of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  F.  Edmondson,  Green  Market,  Newcastle.  For 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums  Miss  Edmondson  ;  and  for  lady’s  spray 
Mr.  George  Webster,  Newmarket,  Sunderland. 

There  were  several  nurserymen’s  exhibits,  Messrs,  Wm.  Olibran, 
Altrincham,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  single  Chrysanthemums  and 
fiuit.  Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  nurseryman,  Benwell,  received  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  certificate  for  a  cushion  of  powers,  artistically 
arranged,  and  a  bouquet  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Cypripedinra  insigne, 
interspersed  with  Croton  foliage  of  Andreannm  and  Victoria,  and 
Smilax.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  Tynemoath,  received  a  certificate  for  a  stand 
of  Orchids,  and  the  Orchard  Company,  Scotby,  Carlisle,  for  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  Grapes,  and  the  Herefordshire  Fruit  and  Rose 
Company  a  certificate  for  Apples. 

SOLIHULL. — Novembeb  18th  and  19th. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held 
on  the  above  dates  in  the  rooms  of  the  Public  Hall,  and  it  was  generally 
considered  a  marked  improvement  on  either  of  the  previous  events,  both 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  exhibits.  The  groups  arranged  for 
effect  were  especially  good  both  in  quality  of  the  blooms  and  the  general 
artistic  setting.  Mr.  G.  Robbins,  gardener  to  Thos.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  was 
to  the  front.  Mr.  T.  Preece,  gardener  to  S.  Leitner,  Esq.,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  Dix,  gardener  to  A.  Lovekin,  Esq.,  proved  a  good  third. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  to  occupy  not  more  than  30  square 
feet,  Mr.  T.  Warner,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Upton,  Esq.,  secured  first 
honours  for  a  very  tasteful  arrangement.  Mr.  T.  Leeson,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  Chattock,  Esq,,  was  second.  Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants 
were  yery  well  shown  throughout,  and  Mr.  T.  Kemp,  gardener  to 
G.  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  Olton  Hall,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  white 
coloured  Pompon  ;  second  Mr.  G.  Robbins  with  the  same  yariety, 
Cedo  Nulli.  For  one  Japanese,  Mr.  Robbins  was  first,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  T.  Leeson  ;  third  Mr.  D.  Bagg.  For  one  single  flowered  yariety 
Mr.  G.  Robbins  was  to  the  fore,  second  Mr.  T.  Preece,  and  third 
Mr  T.  Warner. 

Mr.  T.  Preece  occupied  the  post  of  honour  for  an  excellent  board  of 
twelye  Japanese,  his  varieties  being  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Carnot,  Mr. 
C.  Harman  Payne.  Mrs.  E.  W,  Clarke.  Amos  Perry,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward,  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  Niveus  (excellent),  H.  H.  Spencer, 
and  Robert  Owen.  Mr.  H.  Dix  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Robbins 
a  very  good  third.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  G.  Robbins  was  victorious 
with  0.  H.  Curtis.  Violet  Tomlin,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  R.  C  Kingston, 
White  Empress,  Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  John  Lambert,  Mrs. 

S.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Heale,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  and  Robert  Petfield.  Mr. 

T.  Preece  was  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  Mr.  G.  Milton,  gardener  to  J.  Gilliatt, 
Esq.,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  fine  examples,  and  Mr.  G.  Robbins  the 
second  for  also  a  good  exhibit.  For  six  incurved  Mr.  J.  Bales,  gardener 
to  F;  Hoskins,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  worthily  accorded 
the  first  prize.  For  six  Anemones  Mr.  G.  Robbins  was  first  with 
beautiful  examples  of  John  Banyan,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Enterprise,  Owen’s 
Perfection,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Caledonia.  Mr.  T.  Leeson  and  Mr. 
F.  Warner  were  respectively  second  and  third  with  most  creditable 
blooms. 

The  arrangement  of  the  show  throughout  reflected  much  credit  upon 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Davis,  and  his  energetic  Committee. 

Wokingham. — November  18th  and  19th. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Woking¬ 
ham.  This  show,  always  being  held  somewhat  late,  creates  a  strong 
competition  in  the  Reading  and  Ascot  districts,  and  this  year  was 
above  its  usual  standard,  some  first-class  flowers  being  staged,  the  three 
classes  for  groups  showing  strongly. 

Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonegran,  Esq.,  Creesingham 
Park.  Reading,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  heavy  flowers  ;  Mr. 
R.  Bassil,  gardener  to  D.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Shooters  Hill  House.  Pang- 
bourne,  second  ;  Mr.  D.  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Wilmot,  Binfield 
Grove,  Bracknell,  third.  In  a  group  of  foliage  plants  Mr.  Bassil  secured 
first  prize  with  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  Palms,  Orotons.  Ferns,  and 
Orchids,  a  good  strain  of  Cattleya  labiata  being  very  showy.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Edge,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech.  Tetworth, 
Ascot,  in  whose  group  were  some  fine  Calanthe  Veitchi.  Mr,  Paine, 
gardener  to  the  Hon  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Campbell,  Bingfield.  third.  The 
first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded  (which  is  a 
very  showy  class)  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  George 
Russell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Swallowfield  Park,  Reading,  with  flowers  of  good 
•quality.  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Nicholson,  Mathews  Green, 
Wokingham,  second,  with  a  tasteful  arrangement. 

In  the  cut  flower  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gardener  to 
Miss  A.  S  Ridge,  Highfield,  Enelefield  Green,  was  first,  in  whose  stand 
good  flowers  of  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Rose  Wynne,  Niveus,  and 
Mr.  T.  Denne  were  shown.  Mr.  Cole  followed  closely  with  a  heavy 
stand.  Mr.  Herreman,  gardener  to  Lady  Isabella  Keane,  Rose  Mount, 
•SunninghiJl,  third.  The  class  for  twelve  incurved,  in  which  were  some 
good  flowers  in  all  the  stands,  was  led  by  Mr.  6,  Lane.  Mr,  A.  Sturt, 
•gardener  to  N.  L,  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Cak,  Englefleld  Green,  second. 


Mr.  W.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  J.  D.  Smith,  Ascot,  third.  The  class  for 
six  Japanese  (one  variety)  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Sburt  with  extra  fine 
Madame  Carnot,  which  stand  was  awarded  the  Jubilee  bronze  medal 
for  the  best  stand  of  cut  blooms  in  the  show.  Second,  Mr.  Townsend, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  J.  Fairer,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  with  Duke  of  York. 
Mr.  G.  Lane  third  with  Desdemona.  In  a  similar  class  for  incurved, 
Mr.  Sturt  was  first  with’  0.  H.  Curtis  ;  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Lane  and 
Mr,  G,  Lane  with  good  Lord  Alcesters. 

YCRK. — November  18th,  19th  and  20th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists,  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Fine  Art 
Exhibition  Buildings.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  year  by  year, 
and  this  show  proved  a  distinct  advance  on  all  previous  ones  in  both 
quality  and  numbers  of  exhibits.  In  addition  to  the  £260  offered  in 
prize  money,  several  challenge  cops,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and 
special  prizes  by  Messrs.  Suttons  and  Carters  were  offered  in  com¬ 
petition.  The  cut  blooms,  bouquets,  and  table  plants  were  staged  in  the 
fine  Central  Hall,  and  filled  two  tables,  each  25  yards  long,  forming  an 
imposing  display. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms,  eighteen  incurved,  not  lees 
than  twelve  varieties,  and  eighteen  Japanese,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  won  the  first 
prize  of  £10  and  the  £20  silver  challenge  cup,  staging  fine  examples  of 
the  following  varieties  : — Charles  H.  Curtis,  John  Lambert,  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Kingston,  Lord  Alcester,  J.  Fulford,  J.  Agate.  Golden  Empress,  Major 
Bonaffon,  Queen  of  England,  Princess  of  Teck,  Miss  S.  Coleman,  and 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas.  Janauese  :  General  Roberts,  International,  Phoebus, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Duke  of  York,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mens.  Demay  Taillandier, 
Primrose  League,  John  Seward,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin.  Miss  M.  Blenkiron, 
Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Mons,  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mdlle.  Tberese  Rey,  and  Charles 
Davis.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  gardener  to 
A.  Milnthorpe,  Esq.,  Tower  Hill,  Whixley,  the  incurveds  being  very 
neat  and  well  finished.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  was  a  close  third. 

For  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  Goodacre  was  well  to  the  fore  with  fine 
examples  of  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Major  Bonaffon, 
John  Fulford,  J.  Agate,  Golden  Empress,  W,  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Mrs.  Clibran,  Mr.  J.  Kearn,  Lyne  junior,  Robert  Petfield,  and  Charles 
Gibson.  Mr.  G.  Anderson  was  second,  and  Messrs. , Longster  &;  Sons, 
Malton,  third. 

The  class  of  eighteen  Japanese  was  a  very  heavy  one, eight  exhibitors 
competing,  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons  secured  first  place  with  Madame 
Carnot,  Duke  of  York,  Viviand  Morel,  Primrose  League.  General  Roberts, 
Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Phoebus,  Mons.  Demay 
Taillandier,  Mdlle,  Tbdr^se  Rey,  Charles  Davis,  Mr.  G  Childs,  International, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech6.  Duchess  of  York,  Dorothy  Shea,  and  Robert 
Cwen.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  Lord  Feversham,  was  second  ;  Mr, 
Anderson  third,  and  Messrs.  Longsters  fourth.  The  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  was  another  very  heavy  one  of  fourteen  entries.  Mr.  Picker, 
gardener  to  F.  K.  Pease,  Esq.,  Heaslewood,  secured  fi'St  prize  ;  Messrs. 
Longster  &  Sons  second,  Mr.  Williams  third. 

Mr.  Bverard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate,  won  the  citizens’ 
challenge  cup,  value  10  guineas,  with  a  stand  of  eighteen  varieties, 
showing  Primrose  League,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Good  Gracious,  Mdlle.  Th^r^se 
Rey,  G.  C.  Schwabs,  Mdlle.  M.  Hoste,  President  Bore),  Sunflower, 
E.  Molyneux,  Lord  Brooke,  Florence  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  John 
Lambert,  Empress  of  India,  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Baron  Hirsch,  and  J.  Agate,  the  front  row  of  incurved  being  massive 
blooms  Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  R.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Clifton,  York,  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  Richardson,  Elm  Bank,  York,  third.  In  the  smaller 
classes  competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  the  blooms  being  of  fine 
quality.  Baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  fine  feature,  as  were 
bouquets,  the  first  prize  for  the  latter,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bonsai  of  Harro¬ 
gate,  calling  forth  high  encomiums. 

Groups  were  as  usual  of  the  highest  standard  of  merit,  the  competi¬ 
tion  being  very  close.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed 
with  fine-foliaged  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  McIntosh,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  Clifton,  York,  secured  first  honours  with  an 
effective  arrangement,  coming  out  very  fine  under  artificial  light,  the 
blending  of  the  colours  of  the  Chrysanthemums  being  worthy  of  note. 
If  fault  could  be  found  it  lay  in  the  matter  of  a  trifle  overcrowding. 
Mr.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  Hall,  was  placed  second  with 
a  lighter  yet  very  effective  arrangement.  The  third  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitaker,  Cliff  House,  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  in  most  competitions  would  have  secured  a  higher  place. 
Mr,  J.  Key,  Clifton,  York,  was  fourth.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums, 
cultural  excellency  to  be  the  basis  of  merit,  were  represented  bv  two 
circular  groups,  staged  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  transept  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Bverard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch.  secured  first  prize  with  an 
effective  arrangement,  well  elevated  for  the  display  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  individual  flowers;  Mr.  Cottam  again  securing  second  prize  with 
a  freer  arrangement,  but  lacking  the  breadth  of  colour  of  the  first  prize 
collection.  Smaller  semicircular  groups  (amateur  class)  on  each  side 
flanked  the  central  groups,  the  whole  combined  making  a  gorgeous 
display.  Here  Mr.  J.  Emms  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  Sutton  second  ;  and  Mr. 
B.  B.  Pannett  third. 

Too  much  praise  could  not  be  lavished  upon  the  plant  classes,  growth, 
style,  staking,  number,  and  quality  of  the  blooms  being  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  Everard  secured  first  prize  for  feur  incurved  for 
Robert  Cannell,  Mrs.  Geo.  Randle,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  each 
a  superb  specimen.  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Smith  were  respectively 
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second  and  third  with  finely  finished  specimens.  The  class  for  fonr 
plants,  Japanese,  was  of  equal  merit  to  the  former,  Mr.  Everard  again 
securing  first  prize,  his  exhibit  including  an  exceedingly  effective  sport 
from  Val  d’Andorre,  for  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Smith  were  again  second  and  third  respectively. 
Classes  for  single  specimens,  including  reflexed,  single,  and  Anemone- 
flowered,  were  equally  meritorioas  to  the  foregoing. 

Three  exhibitors  responded  to  the  invitation  to  lay  out  for  six 
persons  a  “  dessert  table,”  8  feet  by  4  feet,  only  Chrysanthemums  with 
any  kind  of  foliage  to  he  used,  fruit  allowed,  arranged  by  ladies  only. 
Each  arrangement  was  in  perfect  taste,  a  monotone  in  colour,  with  all 
accessories  to  match.  A  Committee  of  ladies,  led  by  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : — Mrs.  Cuthbert  first.  Miss  Whitehead 
second,  Mrs.  Oottam  third.  In  one  of  the  roomy  galleries  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  vegetables  ever  seen  in  York  was  on  view.  In  addition 
to  numerous  valuable  prizes  given  by  the  Society  and  others,  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Sutton  offered  prizes  in  the  different  classes  for  collections 
of  vegetables.  Upwards  of  thirty  collections  were  exhibited,  the  quality 
being  very  high,  the  arrangement  being  exceedingly  tasteful  and 
striking. 

BARNSLEY. — November  19th  And  20th, 

This  show  was  held  in  the  large  Concert  Hall  of  the  Harvey 
Institute.  The  group  and  plant  classes  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
average  of  former  years,  excepting  the  first  prize  group  which  was 
won  by  Mr.  S.  Ballinger,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fox,  Harboro’  Hill,  whilst 
bouquets  and  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  gave  evidence  of  an 
awakening  taste.  The  cut  bloom  classes  were  more  keenly  contested 
than  previous  years^  and  the  quality  very  even  throughout. 

Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener  to  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Sparken  Hill, 
Worksop,  was  deservedly  awarded  first  for  twenty -four  varieties, 
twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  for  International,  J.  G. 
lis,  Duke  of  York,  Madame  Gambon,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Van  den 
Heede,  Niveus,  Chas.  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Thomas  Wilkins, 
Hairy  Wonder,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne.  Incurved  : — J.  Agate, 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Robert  Cannell,  Mrs.  R.  C;  Kingston,  John  Salter, 
Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Lyne,  Golden  Empress,  D,  B.  Crane, 
M.  P.  Martignat,  Baron  Hirschi  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Mr.  J.  Vaughan, 
gardener  to  T.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  was 
second  ;  Mr,  W.  Smith,  Sheffield,  was  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Vaughan  secured  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Smith 
second.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Alderman  received  premier  prize,  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  second,  and  Mr.  Ketchil,  gardener  to  Chas.  Simpson,  Esq., 
Moor  House,  Ackwortb,  was  third, 

In  the  local  cut  bloom  class  a  special  challenge  cup  was  offered. 
The  competition  for  this  trophy  lay  between  Mr.  Ketchil  and  Mr,  Dunn, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Elmsall  Lodge.  Last  year  Mr.  Ketchil 
secured  premier  position  by  about  two  and  a  half  points,  but  this  season 
Mr.  Dunn  reversed  the  order  by  securing  first  position .  His  Japanese  on 
first  sight  appeared  a  trifle  lighter,  but  this  did  not  deteriorate  their 
value  in  the  points  awarded,  as  Mr.  Dunn’s  blooms  were  fresher  and 
brighter  in  colour.  His  stand  was  made  up  as  follows : — Charles  H. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  John  Salter,  J.  Agate,  Madame  Darier, 
Robert  Petfield,  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of  Wales.  Japanese ; 
Viviand  Morel,  Chas.  Davis,  Madame  Carnot,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey,  Waban,  Van  den  Heede,  and  Rose 
Wynne. 

LINCOLN. — November  19th  and  20th. 

The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  the  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  opened  by  C.  H.  Seeley,  Esq,,  M.P.,  in  the  Drill  Hall, on  Thursday, 
the  19th,  the  attendance  being  good.  Fruit  was  largely  shown,  but  the 
entries  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  show  being  later  than  usual. 

For  twenty.four  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Thornton,  gardener 
to  C.  E.  Marfleet,  Esq.,  Boothby  Hall,'  Lincoln,  was  an  excellent  first. 
The  varieties  staged  were— Back  row  ;  Madame  Carnot,  C.  Davis,  Silver 
King,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Madame  Th^rese  Rey,  Viviand  Morel,  Eva 
Knowles,  and  C.  H.  Payne.  Middle  row  :  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Van  den  Heede,  Miss  Rita  Schroeter,  Richard  Dean,  Mons. 
A.  Moulin,  Duke  of  York,  and  Wilfred  Marshall.  Front  row  : 
Viscountess  Hambledon,  W.  Seward,  Avalanche,  Mephisto,  Mdlle. 
M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Lord  Brooke,  Louise,  and  Madame  M  Ricoud. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Burrows,  gardener  to  Miss  Bennett,  Westlands,  Grimsby,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  'Wipf,  gardener  to  N.  C.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  third.  The 
last  named  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved, 
in  not  less  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  being  the  only  exhibitor  in 
the  class. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  six  Japanese,  six  incurved,  and  six 
reflexed,  distinct  varieties^  the  competition  was  very  keen,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Warrener,  Esq.,  The  Moorlands,  Skellingthorpe,' was 
first  with  Japanese  :  Mutual  Friend,  Louis  Boehmer,  Madame  Carnot, 
Viviand  Morel,  Phoebus,  and  C.  Davis.  Incurved  :  C.  H,  Curtis, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  J.  Agate,  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
Empress  of  India.  Reflexed;  White 'Christine,  James  Carter,  Crimson 
King.  Zelia,  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Cullingfordi.  T.  J.  Blades,  Esq., 
Epworth,  was  a  good  second,  and  John  Clark,  Esq.,  Grimsby,  third. 

For  twelve  blooms  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Thornton  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  received  first  prize  for  a  grand  stand  of  clean,  frfth, 
blooms.  The  varieties  were  C.  H.  Curtis,  Violet  Tomlin,  Baron  Hirsch, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India,  Madame  Darier', 
Globe  d’Or,  Cherub,  Lucy  Kendall,  Robert  Petfield  and  M.  P.  Martignac. 


For  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Thornton  was  first,  andr 
Mr.  Burrows  second.  Twelve  Anemones,  distinct,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
first  with  a  magnificent  stand.  T.  J.  Blades,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  third.  For  twelve  bunches  of  single  Chrysanthemums  Mr,. 
Thornton  was  an  easy  first  with  the  best  stand  tbe  Judges  had  seen 
this  year.  Mr,  Wipf  was  second. 

The  groups  were  a  special  feature.  la  the  classes  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  semicircle, 
Mr,  Mitchell  was  a  good  first  with  a  well  arranged  exhibit.  Some  of 
the  flowers  would  have  been  bad  to  defeat  on  the  show  board.  Mr. 
Wipf  was  second,  the  flowers  not  being  so  good  as  in  the  first  group,  and 
Mr.  Herring,  Lincoln,  third.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  square  of  12  feet,  Mr.  Illman.  nursery¬ 
man,  Tjincoln,  was  first  with  a  tastefully  arranged  group.  Mr.  Wipf 
was  a  very  close  second. 

Miss  Foster  was  first  for  dessert  table,  Mrs.  Illman  a  good  second. 
For  a  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  buttonholes,  sprays.  Chrysanthemums 
only,  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  Mrs.  Illman  was  first  with  a  superb 
table. 

EDINBURGH. — November  19th,  20th,  and  21st, 

In  the  Waverley  Market  as  usual  the  annual  autumn  exhibition  was 
held,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  of  a  long  series  held  by  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  Handsome  prizes  will  in  all  cases  produce 
good  exhibits  ;  this  system  has  largely  been  followed  by  this  Society,  and 
with  good  results.  Cut  blooms  were  a  feature  of  the  show,  fully  3000 
being  staged.  Specimen  plants  exhibited  a  marked  increase  over  former 
years  in  point  of  quality,  still  there  is  ample  room  for  development 
in  this  respect.  Fruit  has  long  been  a  feature  of  Edinburgh  shows,  the 
present  being  no  exception  to  tbe  rule.  Vegetables  were  staged  in 
immense  numbers  and  of  superior  quality.  The  arrangements  were,  as 
is  customary,  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr,  R.  B.  Laird,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  an  efficient  Committee. 

Cut  blooms  demand  a  prior  notice.  The  principal  class  was  that  for 
forty-eight  Japanese,  distinct,  for  which  a  cup  value  £20  is  offered  for 
the  premier  exhibit.  Naturally  such  a  handsome  prize  was  sure  to  bring- 
keen  competition.  The  pride  of  place  fell  somewhat  easily  to  Mr. 
McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Strathfieldaaye,  Berks, 
for  a  set  of  blooms  possessing  much  quality,  capitally  staged.  So  good 
were  they  that  we  give  their  names  as  a  guide  to  other  exhibitors. 
Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Beer,  Niveus,  John  Seward,  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea,  Abb6  Mendenhall,  International,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Mdlle.  Th^i^se 
Rey,  Golden  Gate,  Mons.  C.  Champion,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  W.  G.  Newitt, 
N}  anza,  Duchess  of  York,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  Viscountess  Hambledon, 
Simplicity,  Van  den  Heede,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  M.  A.  de  Galbert, 
President  Borel,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Edith  Smith,  Lilian 
B.  Bird,  Philadelphia,  Silver  King,  Lady  E.  Saunders,  Modesto,  Rose 
Wynne,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mir.  T.  Denne,  Amiral  Avellan,  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  Pearl  Beauty,  Elmir  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  Reine 
d’Angleterre,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Charles  Davis,  Phoebus,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  H.  Kloss,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mons.  Gruyer,  and  Madame  Ad.  Chatin. 
Mr.  J.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armistead,  Castle  Hantly,  Longforgan, 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Swinburne,  Esq., 
Corndean  Hall,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire,  a  close  third. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  was  confined  to  Scottish 
growers,  the  first  prize  being  a  silver  challenge  cup,  and  for  which  nine 
competed,  Mr,  R.  Addison,  gardener  to  Hugh  Steven,  Esq.,  Blackhouse,. 
Skelmorlie,  secured  the  premier  position  with  really  fine  examples.  Mr. 
T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Reir,  Dunblane,  was  a  good 
second,  with  most  creditable  examples.  Mr.  D.  Niccoll,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  third.  Mr,  T.  Lunt  secured  the 
premier  award  for  twelve  Japanese  with  a  most  satisfactory  collection  ; 
Mr.  Addison  second  ;  Mr.  Martin  a  good  third.  The  class  for  twelve 
blooms  in  three  varieties  produced  keen  competition,  eight  entering, 
Mr.  Addison  being  first  with  representative  examples  of  Madame  Carnot, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  Duchess  of  York,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Lunt  following 
in  the  order  here  given.  Mr,  Lunt  defeated  his  ten  opponents  in  the 
class  for  six  Japanese.  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
Carberry  Tower,  Musselburghj  secured  the  premier  place  for  six  Japanese, 
any  one  variety,  With  good  examples  of  Charles  Davis. 

Incurved  varieties  are  not  so  much  cultivated  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  Tbe  quality,  however,  was  up  to  the  average.  For  twelve, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Roberts,  Eiq.,  Bannerfield, 
Selkirk,  won  first  prize  with  medium  sized,  neatly  finished  examples  ; 
Mr.  McHattie  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Martin  third.  Mr.  Clark  was 
also  successful  for  six,  distinct,  and  for  six  any  one  variety  with  praise¬ 
worthy  exanaples  of  Queen  of  England. 

Chrysanthemums,  cut  with  long  stems,  arranged  in  vases,  are  always 
a  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  shows.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  £7  is  offered  to  the  first  prizewinner,  and  Mr.  D.  Niccoll 
secured  the  coveted  award  with  blooms  of  high-class  merit,  accompanied 
with  good  foliage.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Esq.,  Blackford  House  (President 
of  the  Society),  secured  tKe  second  award  with  commendable  examples  ; 
Mr.  McHattie  being  third.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  in  four  vases,  Mr.  J. 
Foster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rolerts,  Wellwood  Park,  Selkirk,  secured  the 
first  place  with  a  commendable  exhibit.  Mr.  J.  Carruthers,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Fleming,  Hillwood,  Coistoiphine,  wss  a  good  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  arranged  in  one  vase,  there  were  thirteen 
exhibitors.  Mr.  D.  Kidd  secured  the  leading  award  with  a  mixed  lot  of 
blooms,  Mr.  Carruthers  second.  The  premier  incurved  bloom  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  C.  Curtis,  belonging  to  Mr.  Clark.  The  premier 
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Japaaese  was  Edith  Tabor,  one  of  the  finest  specimeD^  of  the  variety  ever 
^n,  this  coming  irom  Mr.  D.  Niccoll. 

Plants,  as  previously  staged,  were  an  improvement  on  former  years-. 
For  sir  distinct,  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  Winton 
Castle,  Pencaitland,  won  first  place  with  planta  of  huge  size,  freely 
flowered.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  of  high-class  quality.  Mr.  D. 
Cavannagh,  gardener  to  Mrs.  .J.  C,  Oliver,  St.  Edwp.rd’s,  Murray,  won  for 
four  Japanese  distinct.  Mr.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Miss  Moir,  Fenton 
House,  Alloa,  won  first  place  for  Pompons.  Amatears  showed  well  in 
the  various  classes  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Bydon,  Tweedbank,  Inner¬ 
leithen,  secured  the  premier  award  for  both  twelve  and  six  Japanese 
with  creditable  examples. 

Mr.  11.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  London,  staged,  not 
for  competition,  blooms  of  new  and  leading  varieties,  many  novelties  in 
this  .lollection  creating  much  interest.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  varieties  :  Mr.  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  rich  terra-cotta 
red,  a  finely  built  Japanese  flower ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  rich  golden 
yellow  Japanese  ;  General  Maarlc,  incurved,  soft  primrose,  with  golden- 
tipped  florets  of  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  style  of  build. 

ALDERLEY  EDGE  AND  WiLMSLOW.— Nov.  20th  and  21st. 

The  annual  autumn  show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruit  was  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Wilmslow,  the  opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Bgerton,  M.P.  The  cut  blooms  were  not  so  well 
represented  as  last  year,  but  groups  were  good.  The  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  magnificent  group  of  Orchids,  not  for  competition,  by 
Dr,  Hodgkinson,  containing  many  rare  and  valuable  varieties,  which 
were  set  up  with  Begonias  and-  Maidenhair  Fern. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr,  E.  Seal, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Goodair,  won,  his  group  containing  well-grown  plants 
carrying  fine  flowers.  Mr.  A.  Trail,  gardener  to  R.  B.  L.  Monk,  Eeq., 
was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Johnson,  gardener  to  W.  Cobbett,  Esq., 
third,  A  group  of  miscellaneouB  plants  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Smith, 
gardener  to  A.  Crewdson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Trail  again  taking  second  place. 

The  competition  for  cut  blooms  was  not  so  keen  as  last  year,  the  reason 
being  that  Bolton  and  Manchester  shows,  with  more  attractive  schedules, 
were  held  on  the  same  day.  The  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Hall,  gardener  to  J,  0.  Water- 
house,  Esq.,  with  good  blooms  of  the  following  :  Mrs.  0.  E.  Shea,  Miss 
D.  Shea,  Rose  Wynne,  Viviand  Morel,  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mr.  C.  Cox,  Duke  of  York,  Madame  Carnot,  Chas. 
Davis,  Marie  Hoste,  John  Fulford,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lord 
Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Baron  Hirsch,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Lord  Wolseley,  Globe  d’Or,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Princess  Teck. 
Mr.  Trail  followed  with  good  blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  Marie  Hoste,  E. 
Molyneux,  Phoebas,  and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  For  eighteen  cut  blooms, 
nine  of  each,  Mr.  E.  Mottram,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Heenen,  Esq,,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  W,  Groves,  gardener  to  Alfred  Ashton,  Esq. ,  second . 

For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Mottram  again  won,  Mr.  Hall  second,  the 
prize  for  twelve  incurved  falling  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  local  classes 
Mr.  Mottram  took  nearly  all  the  first  prizes ;  Messrs.  Heap,  Seal,  and  | 
A.  Hobson,  gardener  to  C.  Hillingworth,  Esq.,  one  each.  The  prize  for  j 
six  white  Japanese  was  taken  with  Madame  Carnot,  and  for  any  other  j 
colour  Viviand  Morel.  In  corresponding  classes  for  incurved  the  varie-  | 
ties  were  Baron  Hirsch  and  Empress  of  India.  Specimen  plants  were 
well  shown,  Messrs.  Heap,  Seal,  Johnson,  and  Hobson  being  the  first 
prizewinners. 

Miscellaneous  plants  also  formed  an  attractive  feature,  the  fruit 
classes  also  being  extremely  interesting.  The  arrangements  were  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Lead  better,  jun.,  and  his  willing  Committee,  and  if 
the  dates  can  be  fixed  another  season  so  as  not  to  clash  with  neighbouring 
shows  no  doubt  the  Alderley  Edge  show  will  gain  a  great  amount  of 
popularity. 

BOLTON.— Novembeb  20th  and  21st. 

The  Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  tenth 
annual  show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bolton,  on  November  20th 
and  2lBt.  The  schedule  contains  many  valuable  prizes  in  the  open 
classes,  and  brought  together  some  old  exhibitors  with  grand  stands  of 
blooms.  The  circular  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Shone,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  J.P.  It  was  a  light, 
graceful  group  of  well  grown  plants.  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  gardener  to 
J.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Pownall,  gardener  to 
M.  Musgrave,  Eiq.,  third. 

In  the  cup  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and 
twelve  incurved,  four  lots  were  staged,  the  competition  being  very  close. 
Mr.  Kirkman,  gardener  to  J.  Stanning,  Esq.,  Leyland,  was  well  first 
with  a  heavy  stand.  The  silver  cup  now  becomes  his  property,  having 
won  it  two  years  in  succession  as  required  by  the  schedule.  His  blooms 
were  as  follows  : — Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Miss  D.  Shea,  Staustead  White,  Duke 
of  York,  Waban,  Mdlle.  T.  Bey,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Golden  Gate,  Madame 
A.  Chatin,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  and  Miss  R.  Scbroeter  (Japs)  ;  and 
J.  Agate,  W.  Tunnington,  J.  Kearn,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lord 
Alcester,  J.  Lambert,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  J.  Fulford,  Golden  Empress,  Henry 
Perkins,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas.  Messrs,  Pearsons  of  Notts  were  a  good 
second  ;  Mr.  T.  Parker,  gardener  to  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  was  tnird ;  Mr. 
C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  jun„  Esq.,  being  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  Kirkman  was  again  victorious  with 
large  well-coloured  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees.  Miss  D.  Shea,  Madame 
C.  Molin,  Duke  of  York,  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Deuil  de  Jules  Perry,  Mdlle. 
T.  Rey,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  0.  Blick,  Silver  Cloud,  Mons.  Gruyer,  Niveus, 


International,  Madame  Carnot,  R.  Scbroeter, C,  Davis,  L’ls^re,  L.B.Bird,  « 
Golden  Gate,  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  A.  Chatin,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  f,; 
Primrose  League,  and  Amos  Perry.  Mr.  R.  Plnnington,  gardener  to  -4 
Mrs.  E.  Banner,  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Osboi^ne  third.  In  the  class  for 
eighteen,  nine  Japanese,  nine  incurved,  Mr.  Pinnington  was  first  with 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs,  W.  H.  Lees,  Madame  A,  Chatin,  Mons.  Panckoucko, 

C.  Davis,  Curtis,  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  Lord 
Alcester.  Mr.  Thos.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mr,  0.  Taylor,  second  ;  and  - 
Mrs.  Shaw  third.  Mr.  C.  Oslwrne  won  with  twelve  incurved,  Mr,  \ 
Pinnington  second,  and  Mr.  Parker  third.  For  six  Anemones  and  six 
reflexed  Mr.  Pinnington  was  the  only  exhibitor.  The  stand  of  cut  " 
blooms,  arranged  for  effect,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Abbott.  ^ 

The  local  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve  of  each,  was  won  'a 
by  Mr.  McGregor,  gardener  to  W.  Howarth,  Esq. ;  Mr.  T.  Eastwood  was  ; 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Shone  third.  Mr,  McGregor  won  with  twelve  incurved,  y' 
and  Mr.  Eastwood  with  twelve  Japanese.  Messrs,  Clibran  &  Sons  had 
a  stand  of  cut  blooms,  bulbs,  and  sundries. 

MANOHE.STER. — November  20th  and  21st.  ^ 

PEOB.\Br<Y  the  finest  show  ever  held  in  connection  with  this  Society 
was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday  last.  Not  only  were  the  blooms  >' 
of  excellent  quality,  but  the  competition  was  extremely  close  in  all  J 
classes,  as  instanced  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mease,  the  Jubilee  champion,  v 
and  Mr.  Townshend,  the  Liverpool  champion.  In  the  class  for  thirty-  ^ 
six  incurved  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Harrington,  i 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  an  indisputable  first,  having  0.  H,  Curtis,  J 
F.  W,  Flight,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Mr.  J.  Kearn.  Wax.  Tunnington, 

J.  Agate,  Jno.  Fulford,  Jas.  -Agate,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Mrs.  Coleman,  * 
Empress  of  India,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Globe  d’Or,  Golden  ^ 
Empress,  Princess  of  Teck,  Charles  Gibson,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  v 
N.  Davis,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  and  Mrs. 

J.  Gardner,  Mr.  W,  Mease,  gardener  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  i 
Leatherhead,  was  a  good  second,  having  splendid  blooms  of  C.  B.  )j 
Whitnall,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  G.  H,  Curtis,  Robert  Cannell,  Hero  " 
of  Stoke  Newington,  and  J.  Agate.  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  ^ 
W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  an  excellent  third.  j 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  again  succeeded  in  ^ 
winning  with  a  heavy,  well-coloured  stand  of  C,  H.  Curtis,  Jno.  Fulford,  I 
Jas.  Agate,  Globe  d’Or,  Mr.  J.  Kearn,  Lord  Rosebery,  Major  Bonaffon, 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner,  Miss  Haggas,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  - 
and  Mrs.  Coleman.  Mr.  Vaughan,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklebank,  Esq., 
The  Hollies,  Woolton,  and  Mr,  J.  Bracegirdle  were  excellent  for  second  y 
and  third  position.  t 

For  thirty-six  miscellaneous,  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J 
Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  Liverpool,  won  with  a  grand  stand  of  | 
blooms,  the  Japanese  and  incurved  greatly  predominating  ;  Mr.  Vaughan  jj 
was  a  good  second,  and  T.  H.  Sykes,  Esq,  Cringle  House,  Cheadle,  a  p 
moderate  third.  i 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  the  Jubilee  winner,  Mr.  Mease,  1 
was  a  decided  first  with  solid  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs,  G. 
Carpenter,  Rose  Wynne,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Adams,  Niveus,  'ij 
Golden  Gate  (grand),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  President  Borel,  Elsie  Teichmsn, 
Silver  King.  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Etoile  de  | 
Lyon,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  Robert  Owen,  Mutual  Friend,  Viscountess  * 
Hambledon,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  Western  King,  Oceana,  and  Mrs.  C.  B,  j! 
Shea.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  second  with  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot,  Vj 
Good  Gracious,  Mons.  C,  Molin,  Hairy  Wonder,  and  Silver  King.  T.  H.  j 
Sykes,  Esq.,  was  an  extremely  close  third.  l 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  prize  lot  of  nine  Chrysanthemums  in  I 
pots,  staged  by  Thos.  Harker,  Esq,,  aad  which  won  the  first  prize,  the  j 
plants  were  not  up  to  the  usual  Manchester  standard,  but  this  collection  J 
was  a  triumph  of  cultural  skill.  G.  H.  Gaddnm,  Esq.,  was  a  fairly 
good  second  ;  and  R.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  third.  The  same  exhibitor  '« 
was  also  a  splendid  first  for  six  Japanese  in  pots.  G.  H.  Gaddum,  j 
Esq.,  second.  For  six  Pompons  in  pots  James  Brown,  Eeq.,  Heaton-  1 
on-Mersey,  had  a  pretty  exhibit ;  R.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  coming  secondi  * 
Mr.  R.  Shorland  Bell  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  Cattleya  i 
labiata  alba.  Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons  staged  excellent  dishes  of  j 
Apples.  To  Messrs.  Brown  and  Robinson,  the  courteous  Hon.  Ssere-  J 
taries,  nothing  but  praise  could  be  accorded  for  their  earnest  endeavours  ^ 
to  make  the  show  a  success  ;  and  to  Mr.  Paul,  the  Curator  in  charge,  i 
whose  arrangement  was  perfect.  \ 

BEDFCRD.  1 

The  young  and  unpretentious  Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Improve-  ^ 
ment  Association  held,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Bedford  a  ; 
most  successful  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  ' 
table  decorations.  Too  much  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  we  were  all 
surprised  at  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  its  result.  Mr.  Empson,  the 
well-known  gardener  at  Ampthill  House  (Mrs.  Wingfield’s),  brought  *1 
his  gold  medal  R.H.  S.  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  this 
occupying  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Town  Hall.  Mr,  E.  Jones  of  i 
Bedford,  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums  in  London  and  • 
in  the  provinces,  was  much  to  the  fore.  Mrs.  Crr  (whose  son’s  fruit-storing  , 
trays  and  houses  were  illustrated  last  week  in  the  Journal,  page  600), 
gained  a  bronze  medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Lady 
Amptill  sent  a  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  J 
Laxton  Bros,  and  Mr.  H.  J,  Sheppard  were  excellent  in  all  respects.  j 
To  the  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Laxton,  Hon.  Sec.,  much  of  the  success  s 
of  the  exhibition  is  due.  The  Society  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  ‘J 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  all  the  neighbouring  aristocracy.  More  members  1 
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■are  wanted,  and  as  the  pfardenera’  subscription  Is  only  28,  6d,  per 
4innum  the  Society  only  needs  to  be  known  In  order  to  be  put  on  a  firm 
financial  and  useful  basis. — bbdfordiexsxs. 


E  THE  JUDGING  AT  YORK  SHOW. 

P  It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  solicit  space  in  your  valuable  paper 

to  bring  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horiicxdture  the  erratic 
,  actions  of  the  Judges  at  the  show  held  at  York  on  the  18th,  ]9bh,  and 
1,1  20th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the  fruit  classes.  Throughout  these  classes 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  severely  criticised.  The  most  peculiar 
action,  which  amounts  to  injustice,  was  in  the  class  for  six  kinds  of 
i!  dessert  fruits,  including  two  varieties  each  of  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples, 

r  In  this  class  exhibitor  No.  2  showed  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  as  one 

of  his  dishes,  and,  to  his  consternation,  the  Judges  disqualified  him  for 
doing  so,  as  they  seemed  to  think  it  a  cooking  variety  only.  The  variety 
in  question  is  "tender,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sugary,  and  has  a  pleasant  and 
slightly  aromatic  flavour  ”  {vide  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual  ”).  It  is 
classed  in  all  the  principal  nurserymen’s  catalogues  as  suitable  for  either 
i  cooking  or  dessert, 

;  When  exhibitors  are  treated  in  this  manner  is  there  any  wonder 

^  that  dissatisfaction  finds  its  way  to  the  pages  of  the  horticultural 

1,  periodicals?  In  this  case  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  reason 

^  why  the  exhibitor  should  not  claim  compensation  for  the  damage 

sustained  by  his  summary  exclusion.  I  conclude  the  Society  is 
;/  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  it  appoints  to  determine  the  merits 

fc  '  of  the  various  exhibits.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  above  case, 
Mr.  Editor  ? — J.  Riddeli,,  Castle  Howard. 

[If  we  had  been  judging  we  should  have  given  the  Apples  the  points 
F,  to  which  we  thought  them  entitled,  but  not  so  many  as  to  first-class 
K.  samples  of  Cox’s  Orange  or  Ribston  Pippin.] 


I'  -  THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

I  L'seful  Plants  for  Table  Decoration. 

{Continued  from  page  500.) 

Aralias. — Like  the  Lilies  of  the  field,  we  might  say  of  Aralias, 
“  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  How 
I'  graceful  they  arel  Aralia  gracillima,  A.  elegantissima,  A.  Yeitchi, 
A.  Regina,  and  A.  Kerchoveana  are  conspicuous  plants  for  table 
embellishment.  If  provided  with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  a  day  temperature  of  65°  to  68°  or  70°,  followed  by  about  60°  at 
;v  night,  and  adequate  moisture,  we  may  expect  good  plants,  and  others 

imay  be  raised  from  cuttings.  Slight  shading  is  necessary  for  their 
;■  welfare.  Cultural  details  are  concise  no  doubt,  but  the  writer  expects 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  plant  cleaning,  airing,  and  general  sweetness 
I  of  surrounding  elements  to  be  classed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  plant 
^  cultivation. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  when  grown  properly,  is  very  pleasing, 
,  and  if  taken  when  in  6-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  and  trained  rather  negli- 
gently  to  stakes,  it  has  a  charming  effect.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
I  with  perfect  drainage  are  essential,  but  avoid  syringing.  Such  treat- 
f  meat,  though  simple,  will  produce  just  what  we  desire.  Only  a 
r,  moderate  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  Asparagus  can  be  propagated 
Ft'  by  means  of  se^  sown  in  spring.  Place  the  pans  or  pots  in  the  propa- 
\  gating  pit ;  pot  as  need  requires.  The  practice  of  propagation  by  division 
!  can  also  be  adopted. 

Iv  Another  wee  gem  is  Panax  Victoria.  Two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of 
loam  with  a  little  silver  sand,  answer  for  potting  compost.  Slight 
■  shading  in  summer  and  syringing  the  foliage,  tend  to  promote  health 
J"  and  beauty. 

/  Pandanus  Yeitchi  and  P.  omatus  are  indispensable.  Pot  firmly  in 
‘  good  sandy  loam  and  water  freely.  Cuttings  arc  taken  in  spring  from 
the  side  shoots  of  older  plants. 

^  ’  Ananassa  sativa  variegata  is  perhaps  rather  stiff,  but  when  in  a  young 
!’■’  state  any  fault  inclining  in  that  way  is  compensated  for  by  the  richness 
i  of  colour  in  the  leaves.  Use  genprous  loam,  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
r  vegetable  mould  and  pot  very  firmly.  A  strong  bottom  heat  greatly 
ft  deepens  the  colour.  A  high  temperature  is  necessary  for  raising  plants 
I  from  seed. 

Coleuses  are  frequently  used  as  centrepieces.  Minstrel  Boy,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Sunbeam,  and  Phoebus  are  good  old  varieties.  Cutting  or  seed, 
and  these  inserted  almost  any  time,  though  best  in  October,  potting  and 
^  pinching  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Loam  and  peat  with  a  little 
R  sand  form  a  suitable  compost. 

In  Bambnsa  gracilis  we  have  a  very  fine  Grass,  not  often  used,  but 
still  good.  It  luxuriates  in  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  Raise  from  seeds  in  a  temperature  of  66°. 

Ferns  !  What  should  we  do  without  Ferns  ?  Gymnogrammas 
Laucheans  and  chrysophylla,  grown  in  good  fibrous  peat,  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand  are  effective,  and  will  stand  fairly  strong  sunshine; 
Nephrolepis  compacts,  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  double  quantity  of 
peat,  used  lumpy  ;  Lastrea  lepida,  leaf  mould,  peat,  and  sand,  equal ; 
Pteris  cristata  gracilis  and  Nephrolepis  hirta  cristate  are  serviceable  when 
It  young.  Of  the  Adiantnms,  A.  gracillimum,  farleyense,  Williarasi,  and 
It  the  native  capillus-Veueris  may  all  be  employed.  Heat,  shade,  and 
V  moisture  are  three  essentials  in  growing  these  Ferns. 

-  From  the  greenhouse  section  we  select  Grevillea  robusta.  Sow  in 
fairly  rich  soil  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  long  in  germinat- 
!■>  ing,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  watered.  Sow  in  a  4-inch  pot,  placing 


on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  raise  the  plants  in  a  close  frame  or  pit 
Their  culture  is  simple.  Small  Fuchsias  when  in  full  bloom  add  a 
charm  to  the  dinner  table. 

Many  small  bulbs  may  also  be  used.  Miniature  and  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  and  various  Lilies.  Pot  and  grow  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  when  these  are  in  bloom  remove  them  from  the  pots  and 
lessen  the  root  balls.  Arrange  them  tastefully  in  vases  and  basins 
with  moss  and  small  Maidenhair  Perns  interspersed,  and  a  pleasing 
effect  will  be  produced. — A  YoUNa  Scot. 

E.\ch  for  All— The  Path  of  Duty. 

I  CANNOT  concur  with  J.  Wiggins  in  his  remarks  on  “  Bothy  Life,” 
page  4.54,  where  he  maintains  that  the  comforts  of  young  gardeners 
chiefly  depend  on  the  foreman.  I  admit  the  foreman  should  set  a  good 
example ;  but  even  though  he  be  in  possession  of  sterling  qualities,  is 
he  always  imitated  ?  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  be  made  to  feel  comfort¬ 
able  unless  one  and  all  contribute  towards  that  comfort.  We  should 
endeavour  to  act  on  the  maxim  “  each  for  all ;  ”  for  when  each  seeks 
the  good  of  all  in  a  society,  the  happiness  of  each  is  increased  by  all  in 
the  society.  Again,  I  think  that  head  gardeners  as  a  rule  discriminate 
wisely  in  the  selection  of  their  foreman,  knowing  with  what  responsi- 
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bility  he  will  become  invested  ;  although  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
fortunate  enough  in  obtaining  a  pattern  of  excellence,  they  generally 
satisfy  themselves  with  regard  to  his  character. 

Passing  on  to  the  latter  part  of  J,  Wiggins’  note,  one  seems  to  read 
along  the  lines  a  few  touches  of  despair,  as  if  he  were  peering  into  a 
hazy  future.  But  why  be  disheartened,  even  if  we  must  necessarily 
content  ourselves  with  a  single-handed  place  ?  The  article  that  appeared 
in  these  columns  recently,  from  the  pen  of  “A  Single-handed  Gardener,” 
confirms  the  fact  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  there. 

We  must  not  be  too  fastidious,  but  cultivate  patience,  and  all  will 
be  well  with  us.  Whatever  the  vocation,  we  should  strive  to  apply  our 
energy  assiduously.  Ignore  the  theatre  and  the  billiard  table,  and  get 
hold  of  the  right  “  cue  ”  for  work.  Be  assured  that  he  who  acquits 
himself  creditably  is  most  likely  to  emerge  from  the  obscure  ;  and  even 
if  we  do  sometimes  feel  that  our  efforts  are  met  with  a  cooling 
acknowledgement,  we  may  have  pleasure  in  looking  back  on  time  well 
spent  and  work  well  done. — A.  H.,  Staffs. 

Notes  in  Season. 

I  CONSIDER  the  privilege  set  before  us  in  the  “  Young  Gardeners’ 
Domain  ”  ought  to  be  utilis^,  and  I  think  the  time  has  now  come  when 
we  should  try  and  show  our  seniors  that  we  are  capable  of  writing 
sensible  notes,  and  making  our  page  interesting  even  to  them,  as  I  am 
certain  they  would  appreciate  our  first  attempts  at  literature,  and  be 
pleased  to  see  good  use  being  made  of  the  space  allotted  to  us. 

Autumn  has  passed  away  with  the  tinted  grandeur  of  the  falling 
leaf,  leaving  the  attractive  Cratsegns  and  Holly  berries  behind  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  past  summer.  The  beds  and  borders  that  were  but  a 
short  while  ago  a  mass  of  verdant  growth  and  flowers  are  now  laid  bare 
for  the  reception  of  Winter’s  share  of  work.  Some  sharp  frosts  have 
already  occurred  daring  the  last  few  weeks  that  have  reminded  us  of 
its  approach. 
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This  season  of  the  year  is  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of  work. 
Besides  clearing  lawns,  drives,  and  walks  of  fallen  leaves,  tree-shifting, 
planting,  and  other  alterations  are  being  carried  on  in  most  gardens,  if 
the  weather  be  at  all  favourable,  and  such  work  occupies  time  and 
entails  much  labonr. 

Our  houses  and  conservatories  are  now  gay  with  Pompons  and  other 
bush  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  affording  a  magnificent  display  of 
bloom,  imparting  brightness  throughout  the  short  and  often  sunless  days 
of  winter.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  handsome  Poinsettias,  which 
are  ablaze  with  their  richly  coloured  bracts,  producing  a  pleasing  effect, 
and  being  admired  by  all.  Calanthes  are  now  coming  into  flower  ;  they 
are  exceedingly  attractive  when  arranged  with  a  few  small  Palms  and 
Ferns,  as  they  are  destitute  of  leaves  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

The  bulk  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  now  well  nigh  over  ;  a  few , 
have  yet  to  come,  to  end  the  sway  of  the  autumn  queen.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  successfu';  year,  and  the  Jubilee  will  remain  memorable  in 
the  minds  of  all.  It  has  also  been  marked  by  many  new  and  substantial 
varieties.  Oceana,  Australian  Gold,  and  Australie  are  among  the 
principal  ones,  and  there  are  others,  too,  worthy  of  note. 

Considering  the  drought  of  last  summer,  most  of  the  vegetables  have 
been  fairly  good,  though  the  hot  scorching  days  experienced  proved 
fatal  to  more  than  one  promising  crop,  besides  putting  many  a  gardener 
to  all  manner  of  inconvenience  in  procuring  sufficient  water  for  the 
produce,  causing  weeks  of  painful  anxiety  to  one  and  all  by  the  non- 
appearance  of  rain. — F.  W.  G. 

A  Few  Eemindees. 


As  “  Danelm  ”  says  (page  476),  we  might  help  each  other  in  our  work 
now  a  chance  is  afforded.  We  are  having  frosts  during  most  nights, 
which  necessitates  more  firing.  A  deficiency  of  piping  for  maintaining  the 
desired  temperature  means  keeping  the  surfaces  very  hot,  causing  a 
very  dry  atmosphere.  Have  a  rose  can  close  at  hand ;  damp  down  two 
or  three  times  in  the  evening.  Be  careful  to  use  warm  water  to  prevent 
lowering  the  temperature.  Pat  a  little  air  on  the  stoves  on  favourable 
occasions  ;  close  and  syringe  early.  Keep  all  damp  and  decayed  leaves 
picked  off,  the  plants  and  the  houses  as  tidy  as  possible.  Hanging 
Grapes  need  constant  attention,  as  one  damp  berry  will  soon  cause  the 
whole  bunch  to  decay.  Peach  houses  are  apt  to  be  neglected  ;  the 
borders  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  bud  dropping  will 
follow.  The  time  has  come  when  houses  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  put  in  order,  as  now  is  the  time  to  hunt  out  bug,  scale,  and  spider. 
Let  us  do  this  and  all  work  thoroughly  and  well.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  note  down  what  is  done  from  day  to  day  for  future  reference.  Our 
old  friend’s  articles  will  nqt  be  In  vain  I  feel  sure  ;  many  thanks. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  something  for  Christmas. — 
A  JOUENEyMAN, 


E.H.S.  Examinations— College  Coaching. 

Now  that  young  gardeners  have  a  corner  to  themselves,  I,  as  one  of 
them,  should  like  to  express  my  ideas  of  the  above  examinations.  They 
will  never  become  popular  in  their  present  form  amongst  young 
gardeners,  for  how  can  men  who  have  to  work  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night,  and  often  longer  in  the  summer  time,  expect 
to  compete  against  College  students,  who  are  coached  for  the  purpose  ? 
Young  gardeners  may  stand  nearly  as  good  a  chance  in  the  practical 
half,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  put  tbeir  knowledge  on  paper  so 
well  as  Is  desirable  ;  but  in  the  elementary  half  they  are  left  woefully 
behind.  The  time  (two  hours  and  a  half)  I  consider  too  short  for  men 
more  used  to  using  a  spade  and  pick  than  the  pen  to  answer  eight 
questions,  of  which  I  will  give  two  examples  : — 

“  Give  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawberries.  What  i.s  the 
most  suitable  soil  for  their  culture  ?  Describe  the  culture  in  detail  for 
forcing  and  open  garden.” 

“  Of  the  elements  and  compounds  that  go  to  make  up  the  constitution 
of  plants  a  few  occur  in  much  larger  proportion  than  others.  Which  are 
they,  and  whence  are  they  obtained  ?  ” 

The  last  one  I  dare  say  the  College  students  answered  easily,  but  I 
venture  to  say  it  made  1)9  per  cent,  of  the  young  gardeners  stop  and 
think. 

If  the  E.H.S.  were  to  bold  an  examination  in  really  useful  practical 
gardening  it  would  be  welcomed ;  but  at  present  few,  either  under  or 
head  gardeners,  can  obtain  anything  except  a  third  class  certificate.  I 
have  known  several  instances  of  young  men  who  have  spent  hours  and 
hours  in  atudying  what  the  B  H.S.  call  “elementary  principles”  whose 
houses  have  ^en  the  dirtiest  in  the  whole  range.  It  would  have  been 
better  in  my  idea  if  they  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  mealy  bug, 
tbrips,  and  scale,  and  banished  them  from  their  departments. 

No  young  gardener  in  want  of  a  situation  would  care  to  advertise 
“  holder  of  third-class  certificate  from  the  E.H.S  ”  Several  excellent 
men  have  only  obtained  thirds.  At  the  last  examination  a  foreman, 
who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  head,  and  well  competent  to  take 
charge  of  a  garden,  only  obtained  a  third-clasi  position. 

“  College  coaching  ”  is  not  practical  gardening,  and  while  it  is 
countenanced  the  examinations  will  never  have  the  confidence  of  the 
gardening  community. 

1  appeal  to  the  E.H.S.  to  give  young  gardeners  a  fair  chance,  and 
they  will  do  their  best  as  candidates,  but  few  will  enter  under  the 
present  conditions. — Young  Gaedenee, 

[We  have  received  contributions,  and  some  of  them  very  good,  from 
“W.  S.,”  “B.  C.  W.,”  “E  P.,”  and  two  writers  who  sign  as  “Bothyites.” 


A  change  from  this  term  would  be  desirable,  as  a  dozen  young  scribes 


WOWoktheWEEK. 


FKUIT  FORCING. 


Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots, — To  have  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  May,  of  such  kinds  as  Brown  Turkey  and  Pingo  de 
Mel,  and  to  precede  those  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  Early  Violet, 
and  St.  John,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  surest  cropping  of  Figs  for  first 
crop,  the  trees  must  be  started  early  in  December  ;  therefore  dress  them 
with  an  insecticide,  applying  it  with  a  brush  to  every  part,  care  being 
taken  not  to  rub  off  the  embryo  fruit  or  damage  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
The  tr^es  should  be  placed  on  loose  brick  pillars,  so  that  they  may  not 
sett’e  'With  the  fermenting  material,  which,  being  placed  in  the  pit  and 
brought  up  about  the  pots,  will  afford  a  genial  warmth  ;  but  the  heat 
about  the  pots  must  not  exceed  65°  until  the  trees  are  fairly  in  growth. 
The  top  heat  may  be  50°  to  55°  at  night,  and  65°  by  day,  the  trees  and 
bouse  being  damped  in  the  morning  of  fine  nays,  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  it  must  be  done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  trees 
to  become  fairly  dry  before  night.  Water  must  be  given  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist,  and  about  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  heat  about  the  pots.  Avoid  a  very  close  atmosphere,  ihe  moisture 
arising  from  the  fermentine  material,  with  an  occasional  damping  of  the- 
paths  and  walls  will  be  sufficient  on  dull  days. 

Pines. — Suceessional  Plants. — Span  or  three-quarter  span-roofed 
pits  or  small  houses  properly  ventilated  are  the  most  suitable  for  small 
stock,  which  at  this  season  often  suffer  irreparable  injury  from  being 
kept  too  close  and  warm,  also  from  being  too  crowded  and  far  from  the 
glass,  the  plants  being  drawn  and  weakly.  A  temperature  of  60°  at  night 
and  65°  in  the  daytime  will  keep  all  young  stock  gently  progressing, 
admitting  a  little  air  at  65°  at  the  top  of  the  house,  leaving  it  on  all  day,, 
but  not  to  lower  the  temperature  below  that  point,  and  when  the  sun 
rises  the  temperature  to  75°  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  allowed. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80°.  Avoid  anything 
approaching  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  moderate  humidity  only  is  needed 
at  this  time  of  year.  Apply  water  only  when  the  plants  become  dry, 
and  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure.  It  is 
essential  that  the  plants  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  and  .be  given  plenty 
of  room. 


7. 
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Suckers. — Those  ready  for  starting  now  should  be  kept  until  March,.  ^ 
and  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  suckers  any  recently  potted 


may  be  retained  in  5-incb  pots,  affording  them  a  light  situation  in  a 


may  adopt  it.  The  writers  indicated  have  not  sent  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  by  their  doing  so.] 


rather  moist  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  55°  at  night  and  a  slight  bottom 
heat,  keeping  them  rather  dry.  Take  every  opportunity  of  collecting 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  and  whenever  favourable  push  forward  whatever 
may  be  necessary  in  the  renewing  or  augmenting  the  fermenting  beds, 
effecting  this  without  giving  a  check  to  the  plants. 

Cucumbers. — Winter  fruiting  Cucumbers  are  frequent  failures. 
This  is  mostly  due  to  a  deficiency  of  heating  surface  combined  with  an  arid 
atmosphere.  Sharp  weather  necessitates  brisk  firing,  which,  where  there 
is  little  piping,  dries  the  atmosphere,  cansing  excessive  evaporation  from' 
the  foliage,  and  it  becomes  crippled  in  consequence  ;  the  fruits  also  are 
stunted  and  swell  indifferently,  and  where  the  pipes  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roots  the  soil  is  dried  too  much,  and  the  growth  is 
consequently  not  healthy.  Heat  radiated  at  a  high  temperature  is  not 
good  for  vegetation,  and  when  the  water  has  to  be  kept  at  near  boiling 
point  failure  is  almost  inevitable,  besides  it  Is  highly  wasteful  of  fuel. 
Admit  air  very  carefully,  yet  afford  a  little  when  opportunity  offers, 
excluding  it,  however,  when  the  external  air  is  sharp  and  cold,  turning 
off  the  top  heat  when  the  sun  is  very  bright  and  likely  to  raise  the 
temperature  much  over  85°  or  90°.  In  bright  weather  damp  the  house 
morning  and  afternoon,  closing  early,  but  be  careful  not  to  wet  the 
embryo  fruit,  for  water  hanging  from  it  will  cause  decay.  Water  will 
be  needed  at  the  roots  about  twice  a  week,  always  affording  it  equal  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  bed.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60° 


to  05'’,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  advancing  5°,  10°,  or  16°  from  son 


heat,  and  endeavour  to  enclose  as  much  sun  heat  as  safe. 

The  plants  from  the  August  sowing  planted  out  in  September  have 
covered  the  trellis  and  are  fruiting,  but  this  must  be  allowed  very 
moderately  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  afford  full  supplies  at  a  later  jj 
period,  and  uniess  there  is  undue  vigour  in  the  plants  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  bear  for  a  few  weeks,  especially  if  they  are  wanted  toi 
supply  fruit  plentifully  at  the  new  year  and  forward.  Attend  frequently,? 
to  stopping  and  thinning,  also  tying  the  shoots,  avoiding  overcrowding, 
as  stout  foliage  better  endures  the  trying  ordeal  of  wintry  weather, . 
Canker  is  best  held  in  check  by  lessened  moisture  and  quicklime  rubbed  ’ 
well  into  the  affected  parts.  Eemoving  old  useless  leaves  is  good' for  the 
plants,  and  may  keep  off  attacks  of  red  spider,  but  if  that  pest  appears.' 
sponge  the  infest  d  leaves  carefully  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2  ozs.  .j 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  If  this  be  done  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  pest  j 
much  after  trouble  will  be  saved.  Mildew  may  be  kept  under  by  dusting! 
the  infested  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  brushing  the  pipes  with* 
sulphur  brought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  skim  milk.  This  will' 
also  destroy  white  fly.  Aphides  succumb  to  vapourisations  with  nicotine, 
as  also  does  mealy  bug.  Tobacco  fumigation  on  two  or  three  consecutive^ 
evenings  is  also  effectual  against  aphides  and  thrips. 


lC()V’embBr  26,  1896. 
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Strawberries  in  Pots. — A  start  must  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  next  month  to  have  fruit  ripe  early  in  March.  La  Grosse  Suor4e  has 
been  our  standard  early  forcing  variety  for  many  years,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  change,  as  it  usually  sets  well  and  swells  the  fruit  to  a  good 
size,  besides  being  of  a  bright  glossy  colour  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Princess  Frederick  William  runs  it  hard  as  an  early  forcer,  being  a  good 
cropper,  bright  in  colour,  with  a  pleasing  aroma.  It,  however,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  cultivation,  being  a  poor  doer  outside,  as  also 
is  La  Grosse  Suci^e.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  usually  shows  and 
sets  abundance  of  fruits,  and  these,  if  well  thinned,  attain  to  a  good 
size  whilst  the  quality  is  excellent.  Royal  Sovereign,  however  is  a  strong 
claimant  for  first  honours  as  an  early  forcing  variety,  and  probably  will 
shortly  be  so  placed.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fruiting,  size, 
colour,  and  quality.  Noble  and  Auguste  Nicaise  yield  to  no  other  for 
noble  looking  fruits,  and  if  brought  on  slowly  may  be  started  with  the 
preceding  varieties,  assigning  them  positions  on  shelves  in  Peach  houses. 
The  others,  to  fruit  at  the  time  named,  will  need  forwarding  in  a  Straw¬ 
berry  house.  The  plants  to  be  introduced  to  the  Strawberry  house, 
vinery,  or  Peach  house  should  have  the  drainage  seen  to,  rectifying  it  if 
defective,  making  sore  that  it  is  free,  removing  the  loose  surface  soil, 
and  supplying  a  top-dressing  of  horse  droppings  rubbed  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve,  adding  a  good  handful  of  bone  superphosphafe  to  every  peck, 
then  watering  with  a  rose  watering  pot  so  as  to  bring  into  a  moist  state 
and  consolidate  the  material,  otherwise  it  washes  off  in  watering  the 
plants.  After  removing  the  old  leaves — decayed  ones  only — the  pots 
may  be  placed  in  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  for  dry  soil 
causes  the  loss  of  roots  ;  therefore  rap  the  pots,  and  if  any  ring  dry — a 
practised  hand  readily  detecting  by  the  sound  which  plants  are  needing 
water — afford  a  thorough  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  avoid  giving  water 
where  not  required,  as  a  sodden  soil  causes  the  destruction  of  the  roots, 
the  plants  seldom  being  of  any  use  afterwards. 


HE 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Flowers  for  Bees. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  two  months  proved  most  disastrous 
to  our  autumn  flowers,  and  instead  of  the  borders  being  bright 
until  the  frosts  came,  which  usually  takes  place  the  third  week  in 
October,  were  this  season,  owing  to  the  incessant  rain,  spoiled  early 
in  September.  Some  plants,  however,  made  rapid  growth  after 
the  drought,  but  failed  to  bloom  satisfactorily.  This  has  been 
followed  by  severe  sharp  frosts,  which  have  cut  off  all  tender 
vegetation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  bees  having  a  merry  time  among  the 
autumn  flowers  they  were  confined  to  their  hives  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  and  did,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  the  whole  of  the 
time.  Often  at  that  season  bees  are  on  the  wing  daily,  and  collect 
sufficient  stores  for  their  requirements.  Mignonette  I  have  found 
to  be  one  of  the  best  annuals  for  a  late  supply  of  honey  in  the 
autumn,  not  that  a  surplus  is  to  be  expected  from  it ;  but  for 
keeping  bees  at  work  near  at  home  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it,  and 
as  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  position,  it  should  be  extensively 
grown  by  all  bee-keepers.  It  is  advisable  to  make  several  sowings 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  late 
crop  of  bloom. 

Preparation  should  now  be  made,  and  planting  be  done  of  plants 
and  bulbs  that  are  useful  to  bees  for  either  pollen  or  honey. 
Pollen  in  some  form  or  the  other  is  necessary  directly  breeding 
commences,  otherwise  the  young  bees  cannot  be  fed,  and  the  stock 
that  fails  to  obtain  a  supply  must  end  in  disaster. 

Bee-keepers  have  the  matter  very  much  in  their  own  hands  by 
planting  within  a  short  distance  of  their  hives  a  selection  of  spring 
flowering  plants  and  bulbs  that  will  bloom  at  various  times  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months.  As  many  of  these  are 
inexpensive  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
bee-keeping. 

What  to  Plant. 

If  previous  instructions  have  been  carried  out  many  readers 
will  already  have  a  good  supply  of  bulbs  planted  out  in  their 
gardens,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift  them  annually.  If  some  are 
planted  in  warm  sheltered  spots  they  will  bloom  several  days  earlier 
than  those  in  a  more  exposed  position. 

Winter  Aconites  are  the  earliest  of  the  spring  flowers,  often 
appearing  in  .January,  and  are  usually  a  mass  of  bloom  early  in 
February.  During  bright  days  the  bees  will  be  found  to  be  busy 
collecting  pollen  from  the  fast  opening  flowers.  They  are  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  planting  under  trees  and  in  shady  places.  Snow¬ 
drops  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Both  the  single 
and  double  should  be  planted  in  quantity,  and  will  commence  to 
bloom  in  February  ;  bees  work  on  them  chiefly  for  pollen. 

Crocuses  are  amongst  the  most  showy  of  our  early  spring 


flowering  bulbs.  If  the  different  colours  are  kept  separate  and 
planted  in  masses  on  the  grass  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 
These  also  do  well  under  trees,  but  mice  are  partial  to  the  bulbs, 
and  if  troublesome  should  be  trapped.  Tulips  may  also  be  planted 
in  the  same  manner.  They,  however,  bloom  somewhat  late  in  the 
spring  when  flowers  are  more  plentiful. 

Arabis  alpina  is  a  splendid  bee  flower,  and  should  be  grown 
by  all  bee-keepers.  It  does  remarkably  well  on  a  rockery,  and  if 
planted  in  a  warm  spot  will  commence  to  bloom  early  in  March, 
and  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  If  the  plants  remain 
in  one  position  for  several  years,  they  will  form  large  masses,  which 
will  be  literally  covered  with  bees  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
increased  by  divisions  after  its  flowering  season  is  over  in  the  spring. 
— An  English  Bee- keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphi*. — Sweet  Peas. 
Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington. —  Tree^. 

R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. —  Chrysantlv^mvms, 

W.  Welch,  Romford. — Chrysanthemums , 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  lettA^  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Chrysantbemum  Sport  {G.  M.'). — We  have  received  the 

8pecimeD6.  Curioualy  you  omit  the  name  of  the  parent  of  the 
undeveloped  yellow  bloom.  The  sport  is  obviously  dissimilar,  pleasing 
in  colour,  but  small.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  variety 
ii  capable  of  development.  Try  and  grow  it  as  well  as  possible  another 
year,  but  in  its  present  condition  it  is  attractive  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (F.).— The  saltpetre  you  did  not  use  last  year 
for  fruit  trees,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  should  be  held  over  until 
the  spring  ;  then,  having  it  crashed  fiue,  it  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  about  the  time  the  trees  commence  swelling  their  buds,  or 
from  that  to  developing  leaves.  The  trees  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  active 
state  at  the  roots  at  that  period,  and  be  able  to  take  up  the  nitrate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  the  soil  waters,  so  that  little  or  no  loss  would  take 
place,  and  the  nitrogen  and  potash  be  utilised  by  the  growing  cells  for 
the  development  of  the  growths  and  fruits  in  the  early  stages.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  nutrient  elements  into  the 
plant  where  it  will  be  assimilated,  and,  if  not  immediately  used,  be  stored 
for  future  transference  as  the  necessity  arises.  If  applied  now,  the  nitrate 
would  be  more  or  less  washed  away  by  the  winter  rains  and  lost  to  the 
trees. 

AKusbrooms  not  Developing  (iT.  G,"). — We  have  frequently  had 
Mushrooms  come  in  the  manner  you  describe,  and  always  go  off  in  the 
pin-head  or  very  small  button  state.  This  we  have  generally  found  to 
arise  from  the  manure  or  bed  materials  being  too  far  spent.  In  such 
cases  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  generally  moist,  which  does  not  help 
matters,  especially  when  the  temperature,  and  especially  that  of  the 
beds,  is  too  low,  for  when  the  materials  are  not  too  much  reduced,  but 
are  und  rgoing  some  decomposition,  there  is  some  heat,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  much  more  satisfactory — indeed,  sufficient  warmth  is  generated 
to  keep  the  Mushrooms  progressing  over  a  long  period.  In  your  case  a 
temperature  of  66°  would  probably  promote  a  better  development  of  the 
Mushrooms,  but  we  fear  the  bed  materials  are  too  much  reduced  for 
good  produce  to  come  from  them.  Sometimes  the  buttons  do  not  come  to 
anything,  being  destroyed  by  a  minute  fungus,  which  turns  them  brown 
and  mouldy.  In  such  cases  watering  with  salt  solution  is  usually  effective. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  appears  too  wet.  Employ  litter  of  a  more  opeq 
nature,  and  afford  the  temperature  named  if  you  can. 
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Sxtalbltlngr  {Precise  Amateur). — Yoh  cite  a  class  entitled  thus  ; — 

"  Cottagers  and  allotment  holders. — Open  to  any  cottager  whose  rent 
does  not  exceed  £13  a  year  then  aek  if  you  can  exhibit  in  the  class 
without  disqualification  if  your  rent  exceed  that  limit,  contending  that 
the  rent  only  applies  to  cottagers  and  not  allotment  holders.  Our  reply 
is  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  application  sbou  d  be  made  to  the  secretaries  of  shows  for 
information  and  guidance  prior  to  exhibiiiog.  In  this  case  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  terms  cottagers  and  allotment  holders  are  synonymous, 
and  that  the  words  “  open  to  any  cottager  ”  practically  covers  “  and 
allotment  holder.”  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  schedules  too  clear, 
quibbling  over  terms  when  their  meaning  is  generally  understood  is  not 
particularly  edifying. 

Ziggs  on  Plum  Shoots  {Southern  Gardener), — The  minute  black 
eggs  at  the  base  of  the  buds  on  the  shoot  are  those  of  the  Plum  aphis 
(A  pruni),  and  differ  materially  from  those  of  Hop  aphis  (A.  or  Phorodon 
humuli),  though  there  is  a  general  similarity.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  late  summer,  and  from  these  hatch  out  the  viviparous  aphides  in  the 
spring,  which  increase  at  a  marvellously  rapid  rate  and  infest  the  growing 
tender  shoots,  seriously  crippling,  and  sometimes  ruining  the  crop  by 
their  filthy  excretions,  as  well  as  abstracting  the  juices  of  the  growths, 
causing  them  to  become  distorted .  The  best  means  of  destroying  the 
eggs  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  Coates’  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
commercial  potash  (pearlash),  half  pound  each,  dissolving  separately  in 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  then  mix  and  dilute  to  6  gallons  with  hot 
water,  applying  by  means  of  a  spraying  apparatus,  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  the  trees  dry,  so  as  just  to  coat  every  part  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  solution,  which  is  most  effective  when  at  120°  to  130°.  The  trees 
must  be  quite  dormant.  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  specimen,  as  it 
enables  us  to  verify  certain  points  in  the  aphis  history. 

IVZagnolia  grandlflora  not  Flowering  {F.  D).  —  It  is  not 

unusual  lor  this  noole-foiiaged,  large-flowered,  sweet-scented  tree  to 
grow  strongly  and  flower  little  or  not  at  all  until  aged,  especially  when 
growing  in  rich  and  deep  soil.  We  should  try  what  effect  root-pruning 
had  upon  the  tree,  taking  out  a  trench  about  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  stem  the  tree  covers  in  extent  of  wall,  and  cutting  the  roots  there. 
This  we  have  generally  found  successful  especially  when  any  straight 
down  roots  are  cut  off  somewhat  close  to  the  stem.  Root-pruning,  how¬ 
ever.  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  it  will  seriously  affect  the  growth, 
if  not  cause  the  death  of  the  tree  ;  indeed  Magnolias  are  somewhat 
impatient  of  root  disturbance,  so  that  you  must  exercise  care  and 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  root-pruning.  We  suppose  the  growths  are 
sufficiently  thin  to  expose  them  to  light  and  air,  this  being  important 
to  secure  well-ripened  wood  and  a  free-flowering  habit.  We  have  heard 
o'  sterile  forms  of  this  evergreen,  but  have  not  seen  any,  as  those  (so 
called)  have  flowered  well  after  root  restriction,  while  some  do  not 
flower  through  not  having  sufficient  space,  being  cut  and  kept  continu¬ 
ally  making  growth,  so  that  the  wood  does  not  ripen  sufficiently. 

Fungoid  Diseases  of  Tomatoes  {T.P.R.), — “  Sleepy  disease,” 
“  black  spot,”  and  *■  black  stripe”  are  all  one,  being  caused  by  Fusarinm 
solani  syn.  lycopersici,  which  hybernates  in  winter  in  the  soil  in  the 
resting  stage  or  spore,  and  is  certainly  frost,  wet,  and  drought  proof, 
pushing  germinal  tubes  in  the  spring,  and  entering  a  Tomato  plant’s 
root  penet'-ates  between  the  bark  and  woody  tissue,  ascending  by  the 
stem,  and  causing  the  disease  with  the  above  popular  names.  The 
fungus  lives  both  as  a  saprophyte  and  as  a  parasite,  hence  is  frequently 
introduced  in  fibry  soil  and  stable  or  farmyard  manure.  We  mention 
this,  as  disinfecting  the  house  is  sometimes  ineffectual,  or  apparently  so, 
through  the  resting  spores  being  reintroduced  as  described,  and  the 
disinfecting  processes  nullified,  the  advisers  then  getting  nothing  but 
unmerited  denunciation  for  endeavouring  to  profit  growers.  The  best 
thing  we  have  u  ed  as  a  soil  disinfectant  for  this  disease  is  quicklime. 
In  ordinary  cases  about  2^  per  cent.,  quarter-inch  thickness  of  best 
(atone)  lime,  freshly  burned  and  slaked  just  before  use,  using  only 
sufficient  water  to  oiuse  it  to  become  floury,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  an  ordinary  digging  fork,  taking  small  slices,  so  as  to  better 
insure  the  mixing.  When  there  is  reason  to  use  more  lime,  as  when  the 
soil  is  very  fibry  or  contains  much  organic  matter,  such  as  roots  of 
plants  or  rough  manure,  5  per  cent,  of  lime  should  be  used,  say  ^-inch 
thickness  to  10  inches  depth  of  soil,  while  in  bad  oases  or  where  there 
has  been  infection,  10  per  cent,  of  lime  or  1  inch  thickness  to  10  inches 
depth  of  soil  can  be  employed.  The  lime  does  not  kill  the  resting 
spores  of  the  fungus,  but  it  converts  the  organic  matter  into  nitrate  of 
lime  by  certain  ch4;mical  and  micro-organic  processes,  and  thus  cuts  off 
the  nutrition  of  the  germinal  tubes,  which  neither  in  soil  nor  anywhere 
can  live  on  anything  but  organic  matter,  either  obtained  from  dead  or 
living  plants,  or  from  solution  in  the  soil.  This  is  the  whole  and  sole 
object  of  the  lime,  and  it  is  equally  effective  against  diseases  in  various 
plants  set  up  by  slime  fungus,  which  in  no  case  can  exist  where  the  soil 
contains  the  amounts  of  lime  quoted.  For  the  walls  you  cannot  have 
anything  better  than  hot  limewash.  Nothing  answers  better  for  wood¬ 
work  than  soluble  petroleum,  using  similarly  to  softsoap,  with  water 
and  a  brush  on  painted  wood.  Any  unpainted  wood  may  be  painted 
when  quite  dry  with  Stockholm  tar  thinned  to  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  paint  with  petroleum.  This  is  the  best  fungicide  and  the  best 
preserver  of  wood,  two  coats  being  necessary,  and  unlike  creosote  does 
not  give  off  fumes  injurious  to  plants.  We  have  not  advised  anything 
for  killing  resting  apores,  for  some,  as  gas  lime,  sterilise  the  soil,  and 
such  things  require  to  be  used  long  in  advance  of  using  the  soil,  to  allow 
of  their  deleterious  properties  passing  off.  Frost,  so  far  as  we  have 
experience,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  resting  spores  of  fungi. 


Chemical  IMtaunre  for  Fruit  Trees  {F.  J.), — The  best  for 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  we  have  tried  is  composed  of  dissolved  bones 
(bone  superphosphate),  twelve  parts  or  lbs. ;  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre, 
crushed),  ten  parts  ;  chloride  of  soda  (common  salt),  four  parts ;  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  two  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol), 
one  part ;  and  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  eight  parts,  mixed  and  used  in 
late  winter  or  very  early  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  4  oks.  per  square 
yard.  It  is  Mr.  Tonks’  mixture  advised  as  a  cure  for  canker  in  Apple 
and  Pear  trees,  and  a  perfect  one  it  is  for  that  form  of  canker  arising 
from  defective  nutrition.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  use  7  lbs.  of  basic  slag 
phosphate  and  If  lb.  of  kainit  per  square  rod  now,  pointing  in,  and  in 
the  spring  supply  |-lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  the  buds  commence 
swelling,  repotting  toe  dose  if  a  good  crop  of  fruit  sets  when  the  crop 
is  fairly  swelling.  If  a  poor  crop  of  fruit  and  there  is  plenty  of  growth 
omit  the  second  application  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Pear  Borgamotte  Hertrlcb  {W.  C.  3)  Sons). — Your  specimen 
more  closely  resembles  this  variety  than  any  we  know,  but  as  it  was 
hard  and  unripe  we  cannot  be  positive  that  it  is  correct.  It  is  a 
delicious  Pear,  the  flesh  being  yellow  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  flavour  re¬ 
sembling  the  Swan’s  Egg.  It  is  an  excellent  keeping  Pear,  indeed  this 
is  one  of  its  valuable  qualities ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  easily  brought 


FIG  91.-^pear  bekoamotte  hektkich. 


forward  in  a  warm  room.  Itdoesnot,  of  course,  rank  so  high  as  GIou 
Mot 93au  or  Winter  Nelis  as  a  January  Pear,  but  it  keeps  much  longer 
than  either.  Most  growers  find  Bergamotte  Hertrich  (fig.  01)  hardy 
and  a  great  bearer. 

K°epliigr  Apples  {F.  J.). — The  generality  of  Apples  are  keeping 
excellently  this  year,  there  being  very  little  ”  bitter  rot,”  even  in  the 
American  samples,  and  less  in  the  English  ;  but  some  have  the  tracks  of 
the  parasite  fairly  defined  in  the  flesh,  and  may  any  day  go  wrong,  as 
we  have  seen  Pears  that  would  fetch,  if  sound,  3d.  each  rotting  by  the 
bushel,  the  fungus  entering  by  the  eye  (mostly)  and  causing  the  fruit  to 
decay  at  the  core.  The  plan  you  adopt  is  the  correct  one,  keeping  cool, 
dark,  and  not  too  dry.  We  do  not  know  of  any  system  that  would  other¬ 
wise  help  to  keep  the  fruits,  as  when  fruits  begin  to  ripen  in  the  store 
only  cold  will  stop  them. 

Ferns  tTnhealthy  {E.  C.J). — We  have  examined  the  Adiantums 
very  carefully,  and  find  nothing  of  either  an  insect  or  fungoid  character 
to  account  for  their  condition  ;  indeed,  we  failed  to  discover  anything  of 
either  a  visible  or  microscopic  nature  in  those  respects.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Maidenhair  Ferns  to  have  the  tips  of  the  fronds  in  a 
browned  condition,  and  the  whole  gradually  becoming  greatly  disfigured. 
We  have  found  this  to  frequently  arise  from  noxious  fumes,  such  as 
escape  of  smoke  from  flues  or  furnaces,  and  commonly  in  result  of 
fumigation  with  tobacco  or  vaporisation  with  nicotine  essence.  It  may 
also  arise  from  the  atmosphere  being  excessively  damp  and  moisture 
condensing  in  the  fronds,  then  air  being  admitted  so  as  to  suddenly  dry 
the  atmosphere  or  produce  a  chill,  the  tender  tissues  suffer  and  die 
more  or  less.  The  misfortune,  however,  may  occur  from  soil  condition. 
In  your  case  the  rhizomes  are  quite  healthy  and  pushing  young  fronds, 
so  that  there  is  not  a  case  made  out  of  “  poison  ”  having  been  applied, 
but  there  is  evidence  of  defective  nutrition  essential  for  healthy  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  near  akin  to  what  is  known  as  sourness  of  soil,  and 
though  slight,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  unhealthy  fronds.  In  such 
cases  we  have  found  a  moderate  use  of  air-slaked  chalk  lime  of  great 
service,  a  little  being  sprinkled  on  the  pots  or  soil  from  time  to  time, 
theusual  waterings  washing  it  in.  This  arrests  the  sourness,  liberates 
'  ammonia,  and  this  with  the  lime  as  a  base  is  converted  into  nitrate  of 
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lime,  in  which  form  it  is  takea  in  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  utilised 
in  building  «p  its  structures  healthily,  and  of  firm  enduring  texture.  The 
lime  ts  particularly  useful  when  peat  soil  is  used.  In  certain  cases  we 
have  found  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  usefal,  one>eighth  of  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  applying  about  once  a  week  when  growing. 

Tomato  Plants  for  House  (22.  J.  C."). — You  give  the  width  of 
the  house,  but  not  its  length,  yet  ask  us  how  many  plants  you  will 
require  ?  As  the  house  is  a  thrce*quarter  span  roof  with  eastern  aspect, 
we  should  have  single  cordons  trained  up  the  roof  from  the  front  at 
2  feet  apart,  and  similarly  to  the  back  wall  and  up  the  short  roof, 
with  a  row  of  upright  cordons  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  house  from 
the  front.  This  would  give  as  many  plants  as  there  would  be  room  for, 
bat  perhaps  you  can  improve  upon  such  arrangement.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  crowding  the  plants,  but  so  long  as  there  is  room  fo'r 
them  to  properly  develop,  economy  of  space  is  a  consideration  in  such 
matters  and  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  variety  and  soil.  The 
earliest  time  it  would  be  advisable  to  start  with  such  house  is  the  new 
year  for  raising  plants,  having  them  strong  for  planting  out  by  the 
middle  of  February  to  early  in  March.  The  sturdier  the  plants  the 
better,  therefore  raise  in  a  light  house  and  keep  them  near  the  glass,  so 
as  to  secure  short- jointed  plants  from  the  start,  and  showing  for  fruit 
when  not  more  than  18  inches  in  height. 

IMClxlngr  Black  Sulpbur  with  Soil  for  Cbrysantliemums  to 
Prevent  IVXlldew  (G.  H.  J.). — Blacx  sulphur  (vivum)  is  only  an 
impure  form  ot  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  has  been  in  nse  by  gardeners  for 
more  than  a  century  as  a  combined  fungicide  and  insecticide,  and  has 
even  been  advised  for  applying  to  the  soil.  Any  value  it  may  have  there 
is  probably  due  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  it  contains  rather  than  to  the 
sulphur,  which  must  combihe^ith  an  acid  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  with  a  base,  the  sulphate  thus  formed  being  soluble  is  taken  into 
the  plant  in  the  soil  water.  If  the  soil  contains  a  fair  amount  of  organic 
matter  and  a  due  proportion  of  mineral  substances  it  would  not  do  any 
harm,  but  the  quantity  is  somewhat  more  than  we  have  experience  of  it, 
and  would  probably  result  in  the  production  of  so  much  acid  as  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  plapts.  Only  the  sulphate  can  enter  the  plants,  and 
wnat  form  of  sulphate  you  get  will  depend  upon  the  bases  in  the  soil,  or 
in  that  supplied  by  using  the  black  or  sulphur  vivum,  which,  as  before 
stated,  contains  a  little  sulphate  of  iron.  The  black  sulphur  is  much 
cheaper  than  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  on  that  account  preferred  for 
dusting  on  plants  affected  with  mildew,  besides  not  having  so  glaring  an 
appearance,  while  some  consider  it  is  more  effective.  If  you  make  the 
experimeot  there  is  little  chance  of  its  bettering  anything  but  the  mildew, 
for  the  01  Hums  appreciate  sulphate  as  organised  by  the  plant,  and  as 
manure  sulphur  is  much  better  applied  in  an  available  form,  yet  there  is 
a  chance,  as  sulphate  of  iron  certainly  hardens  the  epidermal  tissues,  or 
rather  the  plant  uses  the  sulphur  for  energising  its  protoplasm  and 
rejects  the  iron  or  places  it  outside. 

KTames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  /»  conseqtten.ce  of  the  large  numher  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved^  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
suflBlcing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (B.  P.). — 1,  New  Hawthornden  ; 
2,  not  known,  probably  a  local  seedling  ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Old  Nonesuch  ; 
6,  Spanish  Warden.  (TF,  P.  P.). — 1,  Wellington  ;  2,  Bramlev’s  Seed¬ 
ling  ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins;  5,  Emperor 
Alexander  ;  6,  Lord  Derby;  (D  It.  W.). — 1,  Winter  Nelis  ;  2,  Beuri6 
Superflu  ;  3,  Beur  6  de  Capiaumont.  (2i.  W.  S  j — 1,  Court  Pendu 
P13,t  ;  2.  New  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Reinette  da  Canada  ;  4,  Round  Winter 
Nonesuch.  (^Pachwo'od'). — The  advanced  stage  of  the  fruit  and  prevalent 
decay  has  rendered  it  diiBcnlt  to  find  the  name  of  the  Pear.  If  the 
tree  is  an  upright  grower  it  is  Beurr^  Capiaumont. 
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Aiipara^a,  per  100  . .  . . 

0 

d. 

0 

bo  0 

d. 

u 

Beaus,  i  sieve  ..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beet.  B<h1,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oarro.a,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Oauliflo  were .  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

(.elery,  bundle  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(3oleworta,  dozen  bunobei 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Oucombers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Endive,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunoh  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mvibrooms,  per  lb.  ..  .. 

0  10 

1 

0 

B.  d.  B.  d. 

Mustard  and  Oreas,  punnet  0  8  to  0  4 

Onions,  bushel .  3  6  4  0 

Parsley, dozen  bunohee  ..3  0  10 

Parsnips,  dozen . 10  0  6 

Potatoes,  per  owt .  2  0  4  9 

Sslaafy,  bundle .  10  1  u 

Seakale,  per  basket  ....  1  6  10 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ....  1  6  0  0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 03  00 

Spinach,  pad  .  0  0  4  9 

Sprouts,  half  sieve  ....  1  6  10 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ....  0  4  0  0 

Taraipa,buaoh  ......  0  8  0  0 


FRUIT. 

I.  d.  a.  d.  i  •-  d.  8.  d. 

Apples,  J  sieve . 1  3  to  2  6  Lemons,  case  ..  ..  ..  11  0  to  14  0 

FilbertsandOobSiperlOOlbs.  26  0  27  6  ;  Plums,  J  sieve  .  0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ......  06  16j  St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ,,  3  0  6  0 


PLANTS 


Arbor  Vltie  (various)  doz. 

8. 

6 

d.  a. 
Oto  36 

d. 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

Aspidistra,  spaoimen  plant 

18 

0 

36 

0 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  per  plant 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Oyclamen,  per  dozen..  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Diaceena,  various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena  viridia,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

„  hyemalis.  per  dozen  12 

0 

18 

0 

Buony  mu3 ,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  variety, 
dozen  . 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

IN  POTS. 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

Perns  (sDsall)  per  hundred  4  0  to  6  0 

Pious  elastics,  each  ....  1  0  7  0 

Poliaire  plants,  var.  each  10  6  0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

pots .  60  80 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  ..3  0  ♦  0 

Marguerite  Daisy ,  dozen . .  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  ......  60  90 

Palms, invar,  each  ..  ..  1  0  15  0 

,,  (specimens'  ..  ..  21  0  63  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  ..  6  0  9  0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen . .  .,  12  0  18  0 

Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . .  ..  12  0  16  0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  variety . 


B. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  4 
Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunoh  2 
Azalea,  per  dozen  sprays  ,.  0 
Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0 

Oarnations.  12  blooms  ..  0 
Christmas  Roses,  12  blooms  1 
Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches  . 3 

Ohrysanthemums,12  blooms  2 

Buoharis,  dozen . 3 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  ..  2 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  .  6 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  12 
sprays,  and  per  bunoh  ,.  0 
Lilac,  White  (French;,  per  ♦ 

bunch . 4 

Lilium  lougiflorum,  twelve 

blooms  . 6 

.,  laticifolium,  12  blooms  1 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  IBsprays, 

per  bunch . 0 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 
bimahea . 4 


d.  a. 

0  to  6 
0  2 

9  1 

6  0 

6  8 

0  1 

0  6 

0  6 

6  4 

0  3 

0  8 

9  1 

6  6 

0  8 

6  3 

9  2 

0  8 


d. 

0 

6 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  per  dozen 

bunches . 

Mimosa  (Prerch)  per  bnch 
Narciss,  White  ( French), 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blo"ms  . 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 
Py  rethrum,  dozen  ouucbev 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen 
„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 
,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 
„  Safrano  (English), 

dozen..  . . 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

Smilax,  per  bunoh  . .  . . 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses.  12  blooms. . 
Violet  Parme,  per  bunch  . . 
„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 
„  (French),  per  dozen 
bunches  . .  . . 


a.  d.  a.  d* 

1  0  to  3  0 

3  0  6  0 

10  16 

3  0  4  0 

1  6  12  0 

4  0  6  0 

16  3  0 

0  6  16 

0  9  2  0 

3  0  6  0 

10  16 

10  2  0 

3  0  6  0 

3  0  4  0 

0  0  6  0 

0  6  0  9 

3  0  4  0 

16  2  0 

16  0  0 


WINTERING. 


Problems  for  Cattle  Owners. 

When  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  abroad  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Government,  there  was  a  great  outcry  from  cattle 
feeders  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
8  ore  cattle  would  soon  reach  the  price  of  fat  ones.  Last  spring 
this  was  almost  the  case,  ai  the  margin  for  the  feeder’s  profit, 
without  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  was  a  very  small  one  ;  now, 
however,  all  is  changed,  and  it  is  very  many  years  since  store*  of 
all  descriptions  have  been  as  cheap  as  they  are  now.  We  have 
seen  two-year-old  steers  sold  at  £7  each,  and  fre*h  drapes  at 
£8.  But  why  this  sudden  transformation  scene?  What  is  the 
cause  ?  A  probable  scarcity  of  food  is  the  chief  one,  and  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  very  much  of  one  mind  on  the  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  nearly  all  sellers.  Yes  ;  the  bears  are  causing  a  “  slump.” 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  offer  for  old  or  rough  beasts,  and 
they  will  have  to  be  kept  on  in  some  way. 

The  cattle  food  in  the  south  and  east,  though  small  in  bulk,  is 
good  in  quality,  and  will  go  a  long  way  if  made  the  most  of.  The 
hay  and  straw  are  of  the  best.  Turnips  are  generally  a  light  crop. 

In  tht  midlands,  west,  and  north  the  straw  and  hay  crops  were 
much  more  bulky  ;  the  hay  was  well  got,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  straw  ;  Birley  and  Oats  suffering  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  straw  of  these  crops 
will  not  be  fit  for  fodder  at  all,  except  it  be  cut  up  and  mixed  off 
with  large  quantities  of  flavouring  and  appetising  materials. 

A  good  crop  of  roots  would  have  done  much  to  save  the 
situation,  but  though  Mangolds  are  fair.  Turnips  both  began  and 
finished  badly.  Common  Turnips  are  patchy  and  small,  whilst 
many  have  quite  rotted  away  owing  to  the  constant  wet.  Sheep 
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are  likely  to  require  the  whole  Turnip  crop  on  many  farms,  so  the 
prospect  for  the  owner  who  has  in  addition  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
to  provide  for,  and  little  or  no  sound  straw,  is  anything  but  an 
enviable  one. 

A  mild  winter  of  course  would  be  a  great  help,  and  is  to  be 
earnestly  desired,  for  then  a  good  portion  of  the  stock  might  be 
kept  out  all  the  winter.  We  are  keeping  some  breeding  cows  and 
heifers  out  now,  and  with  the  help  of  one  good  meal  of  cut  straw 
and  a  little  finely  ground  cotton  cake,  the  pasture  is  keeping  them 
in  good  condition.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  shed  for  shelter. 
We  are  about  to  try  dried  grains  in  lien  of  cake  as  being  cheaper 
and  also  better  for  mixing  with  the  chop. 

Calves  under  a  year  old  require  careful  treatment  and  more 
warmth  and  shelter  than  most  open  fields  now  provide,  bat  all 
older  cattle  will,  if  healthy,  go  successfully  through  a  good  deal  of 
hardship  if  they  are  never  brought  up  at  all,  but  are  allowed  to 
keep  tbe  winter  coat  that  Nature  provides. 

In  purely  arable  districts  where  the  cattle  must  be  taken  into 
the  yards,  the  question  to  be  answered  is.  How  to  use  the  damaged 
straw  to  the  best  advantage  ?  It  is  of  little  value,  except  as  a 
foundation  to  build  upon  in  mixing.  As  roots  are  not  largely 
available  other  foods  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  people  advise  tbe 
use  of  treacle  or  sugar,  but  having  tried  them  we  cannot  speak  very 
favourably  of  them.  Cakes  are  rising  in  value,  besides  which  they 
would  be  more  useful  in  conjunction  with  roots.  Malt  culms  or 
dried  grains  at  a  reasonable  price  we  think  very  well  of,  the  use  of 
either  has  an  excellent  effect  in  inducing  animals  to  clean  their 
cribs.  Malt  is  good  in  small  quantities,  and  may  be  especially  so 
in  present  circumstances,  as  it  may  aid  in  the  digestion  of  food, 
which  without  it  might  prove  dangeroas.  It  is  probable  that  every 
farmer  whose  straw  has  been  damaged  by  weather  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  rough  malt  very  handy,  we  refer  to  the  portion  of  tbe 
grain  which  has  sprouted  by  the  rain,  and  has  since  harvest  been 
slowly  dried  in  the  stack.  If  thrashed  after  a  sufficient  time  for 
drying,  so  as  to  be  in  grinding  condition,  much  of  the  damaged 
grain  up  and  down  the  country,  rapidly  becoming  unsaleable  as 
deliveries  of  it  increase,  should  be  the  best  thing  that  farmers  can 
use,  at  the  same  time  being  the  cheapest,  to  aid  the  consumption  of 
the  damaged  straw.  Cut  the  straw  and  grind  the  Barley,  use  the 
latter  only  in  reasonable  quantities  (not  more  than  6  lbs.  per  head 
per  day)  with  a  little  scalded  linseed. 

Potatoes  may  be  used  for  cattle  beneficially  where  Turnips  are 
not  available,  but  they  are  more  suitable  to  aged  than  to  young 
beasts.  They  are  excellent  for  milk  prodaction,  and  will  feed  off 
cows  very  rapidly.  They  should  be  used  sparingly  at  first  until  the 
animal  grows  accustomed  to  them,  when  as  much  as  80  lbs.  per  day 
may  be  given.  Cotton  cake  should  always  be  used,  as  Potatoes  are 
laxative. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  farmer  to  store  his  Swedes,  the  work 
should  he  done  at  once,  as  they  cannot  be  left  in  the  ground  with  safety 
after  December  7th.  Hardy  varieties  like  Hartley’s  Short  Top  or 
Golden  Melon,  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  if  the  soil  be  pretty  heavy, 
and  especially  if  they  have  been  drilled  on  tbe  level,  but  some  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  productive  S  wedes.  such  as  Elephant  and  Monarch, 
grow  well  out  of  the  ground  and  should  be  taken  up. 

We  generally  take  up  the  portion  intended  for  cattle  and  pie  them 
in  long  heaps,  as  we  do  Mangold  ;  those  remaining  in  the  field  we 
throw  into  heaps  (tops  and  all)  about  forty  heaps  to  the  acre,  and  cover 
them  well  with  soil.  We  have  never  regretted  taking  Swedes  up  ;  it  is 
the  right  thing,  be  the  winter  mild  or  severe. 

The  rows  ot  heaps  should  be  as  far  apart  as  the  roots  can  be  thrown ; 
the  land  between  the  rows  can  then  have  the  drag  run  through  it  so  as 
to  nproot  any  weeds  or  bits  of  twitch  that  may  have  sprung  up  after  the 
ast  cleaning. 

Turnip  land  mast  be  kept  ploughed  close  up  to  the  sheep  fold  ;  there 
s  considerable  loss  of  fertility  from  neglect  of  this. 

The  most  important  work  amongst  the  fences  should  be  attended  to 
now  ;  the  longer  it  is  left  over  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
getting  all  completed  before  spring  ;  work  is  always  plentiful  when  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen. 

Early  sown  Wheat  is  only  just  above  ground  and  hardly  yet  out  of 
the  way  of  birds.  That  just  put  in  will  be  long  before  it  is  up.  Where 
hirings  date  from  Martinmas,  farmers  are  losing  their  horsemen  for  a 
week  ;  this  is  of  little  consequence  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  they  will  be 


missed  this  year.  We  have  often  thought,  after  thoroughly  weighing 
pros  and  cons,  that  this  loss  of  hands  for  six  days  turns  tbe  scale  against 
single  waggoners  and  in  favour  of  married  men  who  serve  the  whole  year, 
only  having  a  day  or  so  off  when  convenient.  But  as  our  hirings  are 
in  May  and  at  a  very  busy  time,  we  feel  the  inconvenience  to  its  fullest 
extent. 


ROOT  COMPETITION. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  competition  covers  nearly  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  restricted  to  crops  grown  from  Webbs’  seeds,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  firm’s  special  manures.  The  Judges  were  Messrs.  T.  J. 
Beech,  Pessall  Pits,  Edingale,  Tamworth  ;  John  Mellings,  Lady  Halton, 
Ludlow  ;  Jas.  Picken,  Torrs  Farm,  Kirkcudbright.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  such  good  results  in  a  season  which  has  been  so  unfavourable. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford, 
Montgomery,  Warwick,  and  Leicester). — First,  Mr.  J.  S.  Billington, 
Balterley  Hall,  Crewe.  49  tons  4  cwt.  per  acre  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Sharrod.  Cberrington  Manor,  Newport,  Salop,  39  tons  1  cwt.  per  acre ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Batho,  Winston,  Ellesmere,  37  tons  4  cwt.  per  acre. 
Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold.  —  First,  Mr.  T.  Williams,  Slindon 
House,  Eccleshall,  74  tons  17  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Radnor,  and  Pembroke) — First,  Mr.  W. 
Emerson,  Sweldon  Farm,  Caerau,  Cardiff,  39  tons  18  cwt.  per  acre; 
second.  Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  Bart.,  Glanusk  Park,  Crickhowell,  39  tons  1  cwt. 
per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold. — First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harding, 
Monachty  Farm,  Maindy,  Cardiff,  65  tons  15  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester).— First,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Butler,  Churchill,  Kidderminster,  26 tons  15 cwt.  per  acre;  second, 
H.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Church  Farm,  Botley’s  Park,  Chertsey,  24  tons  18  cwt. 
per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold, — First,  Mr.  Gi  Corbishley, 
Bricklehampton  Court,  Pershore,  48  tons  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (opemto  the  county  of  York). — First, 
Mr.  G.  Beckett,  Deighton,  Escrick,  York,  31  tons  10  cwt  per  acre ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancaster,  Ketton  Hall,  Brotton,  R.S.O.,  31  tons 
6  cwt.  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold,— First,.  Sir  Andrew 
Fairbairn,  Askham  Grange,  York,  37  tons  11  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham, 
Essex,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Nottingham.  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Rutland,  Somer¬ 
set.  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Westmoreland,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Cardigan, 
Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth)  — First,  Mr.  S.  S,  Raingill,  The  Grange, 
Ringway,  Altrincham,  46  tons  17  cwt.  per  acre  ;  second,  Mr.  Jas.  CaU- 
wood.  Road  Side  Farm,  Cbelford,  Crewe,  42  tons  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Roxburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Berwick). — First,  Mr,  Joseph  Forrest,  Swinton,  Green- 
rigga,  Dunse,  34  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth, 
and  Forfar). — First,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  East  Bank,  Longforgan,  Dundee, 
36  tons  13  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Elgin) — Prize  equal,  Mr,  W.  Grant,  Faich  Hill,  Gartly,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson,  Lessendrum,  Huntley,  27  tons  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown).  —  First,  Mr.  Jas.  Bickett,  Gerranton, 
Castle  Douglas,  36  tons  17  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Dum¬ 
barton,  and  Clackmannan). — First,  Mr.  Jas.  King,  Airthrey  Kerse, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  35  tons  12  cwt.  per  acre. 

Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede  (open  to  the  county  of  Ayr). — First, 
eqnal,  Mr.  John  Russell,  Craigie  House,  Ayr,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Bone, 
Robstone,  Girvan,  38  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OA.UDJBN  SqUABB,  LONDON. 
Lat.Sl^ia'aO"  N,;  Lon<r.0°8'0''  W.:  Altitude  111  feet 


DATS. 

9  A.M. 

In  thb  DAT. 

i 

.c3 

1896. 

November. 

1  Barometer 

at  32°, and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Son. 

On 

Grass. 

Inohs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inoha. 

Sunday  .«  IS 

29-369 

41-2 

39-7 

N.W. 

42-0 

47-7 

38-6 

72-9 

33-0 

0-149 

Monday  . .  16 

29-806 

38-9 

37-8 

N, 

41-9 

60-2 

38-0 

76-1 

32-2 

— 

Tuesday  ..  17 

30-030 

43-4 

41-2 

N. 

41-9 

45-1 

38-6 

47-7 

33-6 

— 

Wednewiay  I8 

29-929 

4-i-4 

4)-l 

N.W, 

42-2 

46-9 

41-3 

51-1 

38-6 

0-021 

Thursday..  19 

30-130 

34-1 

33-9 

N.W. 

42-0 

48-2 

31-8 

53-9 

26-2 

0-031 

Friday  . .  20 

30-064 

46-9 

44-9 

W. 

4l-l 

50-2 

33  8 

73-2 

28  6 

— 

Saturday  ..21 

30-487 

37-4 

36-4 

W. 

41-0 

48-4 

32-3 

66-2 

26-4 

29-871 

40-6 

39-1 

41*7 

48-0 

36-3 

61-6 

30-8 

0-201 

REMARKS. 

16th, — Almost  cloudless  morning,  gradually  clouding  in  afternoon,  and  rain  from 
6  P  .M.  to  8  P.M. 

16th. — Bright  and  sunny  almost  throughout.  17th. — Overcast  but  fair. 

18th.— Overcast  day,  with  raiu  from  3  P.M.  to  3.30  P.M ;  clear  night. 

19th.  Slight  fog  early,  sunny  from  9  A  M.,  and  clear  evening 

20th.— Rain  between  2  and  8  A.M.,  cloudy  and  damp  early  ;  bright  sun  from  10  A.1I. 
31st.— Fine  with  frequent  faint  sunshine. 

-  A  dry  dull  week,  not  as  cold  as  tbe  previous  oneL— G.  J.-Symons, 
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ROSE  GROWERS 

8y  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
CKf,  Jplant,  Bulb  &  sccft  fBcrcJanfs. 


SPEC  I  ALITI  ES: 

ROSES  in  all  forms  .  Priced  Catalogue  free 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS .  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

BULBS  AND  CAMELLIAS  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free. 
SEEDS  &  GARDEN  SUNDRIES  Priced  Catalogue  free. 


Jiriii[nal  nf  ^»rtic«Ittti[^ 

THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  8,  1896. 


OUR  QUEEN’S  LONG  REIGN. 

COMMEMORATIVE  PROPOSALS. 

Evidently  a  widespread  desire  exists  that 
something  should  be  done  by  horticulturists 
next  year  in  celebration  of  what  a  correspondent 
describes  as  “  the  gieatest  of  national  events  in 
modern  or  ancient  history.”  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1897,  Her  Majeity  will  have  completed 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign — certainly  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire. 
During  no  similar  period  has  such  great 
progress  been  made  in  art,  science,  industry,  and 
all  that  contributes  to  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation  and  the  well-being  of  a  people. 
Horticulture  in  its  varied  aspects  has  made 
enormous  progress  since  the  Queen  ascended  the 
throne  in  1837.  Its  advance  has  not  been  marked 
so  much  by  a  series  of  leaps  and  bounds  with 
the  consequent  reactions,  as  by  certain,  steady, 
healthy  growth,  and  a  diffusion  of  its  wholesome 
influences  throughout  the  community.  Not 
during  any  of  the  years  which  have  gone  before 
have  BO  many  persons  engaged  in  gardening,  both 
as  a  delightful  health-giving,  home-loving  pursuit, 
or  as  a  great  commercial  industry,  as  will  be 
thus  engaged  in  the  year  that  is  destined  to  be 
memorable — 1897.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  horticulturists  ai  a  body  shonld  wish 
to  share  in  an  appropriate  manner  in  the  rejoic¬ 
ings  which  must  be  inseparable  from  an  occur¬ 
rence  that  will  constitute  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  nation’s  life. 

How,  where,  and  in  what  form  can  this  desire 
best  find  expression  ?  So  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  many  allusions  we  have  had  to  the  subject 
there  is  a  wish :  (1),  That  something  of  a 
spectacular  nature  should  be  forthcoming  in  the 
form  of  exhibitions  in  which  the  best  products 
of  horticulture  can  be  represented,  and  for 
which  medals  may  be  provided  commemorative 
of  the  historical  event  ;  and  (2),  that  at  the 
same  time  the  foundation  shonld  be  laid  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  lasting  memorial, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in 
London  in  which  horticultural  products  may 
ba  adequately  and  fittingly  represented,  with 
accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  the  art  in  which  so  many  persons 
are  interested,  and  the  industry  the  extension  of 

No.  2M4.— VOL.  XOV.,  OLD  SKBIES. 


T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Oontalniog  all  the  best  Bizarres,  Flakes,  Piootees,  Selfs,  Fancies 
and  Yellow  Groauds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Carnation  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  for  fourteen 
oonsecntiTe  years  (1883  to  1896  inclusive).  Good  strong  plants, 
his  selection,  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Seeds  from 
the  above,  Is.  and  28.  6d.  per  packet. 

T.  XiORD,  FZ.ORXST,  TODMORBEMT. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  new  and  proved  best  sorts  all  should  see  my 
NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  Now  Ready, 
post  free.  Prices  most  moderate. 

•Wjvr.  'WEILaCH,  F.N.C.S., 

The  Nurseries,  KOMFORD,  ESSEX. 

PIPTANTHUS  WEPALENSIS 


(Syn.  Thermopsis  laburnifolia— Evergreen  Laburnum). 
See  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Oct.  2),  page  4S7. 

Fine  plants,  2  to  2Jft . 2/-  each,  18/-  per  dozen 

„  2.ito3ft . 2,6  „  24/- 

CEANOTHDSGloirediVmilles 

The  most  beaut  ful  and  freest  flowering  variety  of  this  fine 
genus  with  wh  ch  we  are  acquainted.  Abund^nt  panicles  of 
clear  blue  flowers. 

Strong  plants,  in  pots,  Ijto  2ft.  ..  1/6  each,  15/-  per  dozen 

„  „  2  to  3ft.  . .  2/4  „  24/-  , 

Both  the  above  are  fine  plants  for  covering  walls, 
even  in  northern  districts. 
Price-Current  of  FOREST  d  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  and  ROSES  sent  on  application 

J.  BACKHOUSE  &  SON, 

Y  O  3Et  Kl  . 


20  ACRES 


Of  FRUIT  TREES 

In  all  the  best  sorts  and 
forms  for  the  Villa  Garden 
or  the  Orchard.  Free  from  blight  and  disease,  clean, 
healthy  stems,  and  branches  carefully  pruned  in  good  form. 
Roots  a  mass  of  fibre.  Sizes  from  maidens  to  trees  six  to 
eight  years  old  of  many  kinds,  and  all  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  deseriptiont  and  Prices, 
Post  Free. 

CI.1BRAN  SON, 

MANCHESTER,  Bangor,  Llandudno  Junction, 
and  Oldfield  Nursery,  ALTRINCHAM. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  great  variety ;  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperns,  Solanums,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras, 
Orotous,  Oyclamen,  Bouvardias.  &o.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  L'st  for  Amateurs,  send  for  one.— J.  E.  SMITH, 


PLANTING  SEASOM. 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Fores-fc,  Fruit, 

&  all  other 

Troos  A  PBo.wts 
Evor^roeras, 

&o. 


Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
“QUALITY,”  “VARIETY,”  &  "EXTENT. 

Priced  Cataiogrues  Post  Free. 

Dicksons  (4S0  Acres)  CHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection:  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

TO  3PL  A1>TTER.S  ! 

Douglas  SPRUCE 

(ABIES  DOUGLASI). 

In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  this  splendid 
Forest  Tree  we  hold  immense  stocks  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  qualities  offered. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

No.  888.— VOL.  XXXIII.,  Third  Series. 


ALLINGTON  PIPPIN, 

The  finest  New  Dessert  4pple  sent  out  for  30  years. . 
Maidens,  53.;  Two  Years,  Ts.  6d,  each ;  larger  to  21s.  each. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO.,  MAIOSTONL 

SZSTRXBUTSD  XW  WOVEIVXBZIR. 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestries,  and 
others  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season 


The  Nurseries,  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W., 

Begs  to  offer  fn  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &o., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
especially  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SBAKALE  and  RHUBARB  tor  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOaUE  FREE. 
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which  it  is  so  desirable  to  promote  ;  also  with  the  charities  that  are 
establiihed  for  beneficent  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  spectacular  aspect  of  the  case  the  minds  of  men 
naturally  turn  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  ask  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  matter  either  has  been 
or  will  be  considered  by  the  Council  in  the  view  not  only  of  what 
is  desirable,  but  what  is  practicable.  We  have  already  suggested 
that  if  the  Society’s  great  show  is  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  at 
the  usual  time,  it  cannot  be  celebratory  of  an  event  that  has  not 
then  come  to  pais,  and  we  have  also  doubted  the  possibility  of  the 
Society  instituting  a  second  exhibition  in  London  which  would  be 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion  as  a  national  representative  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibition  that  would  command  success.  The  Temple 
Gardens  are  barely  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  shows  of  the 
R  H.S.,  and  not  another  marquee  could  be  erected  last  May.  The 
public  parks  seem  closed  against  demonstrations  that  involve 
payment'by  visitors  to  them.  A  great  show  of  the  nature  implied 
could  not  be  huddled  into  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  if  it  could 
the  attendance  would  be  practically  limited  to  persons  specially 
interested,  plus  local  visitors,  and  regarded  as  a  national  event 
there  would  be  grave  danger  of  iti  proving  a  national  fiasco  It 
is  true  other  lices  and  amalgamations  have  been  mooted,  as  mentioned 
Jn  an  excellent  letter  we  have  received  from  a  gentleman  who  does 
not  occupy  an  obscure  position  in  the  horticultural  world,  but  who 
prefers  that  his  remarks  shall  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits  or — 
as  we  knowj  he  would  like  us  to  add — the  reverse.  Though  we 
differ  to  some  extent  with  some  of  r.ha  ob-tervaMons  oi  the 
ffr|ter,^f,hey  ngt  h  -  r^^a  iil-.  'U-ie  ed  ^.;ll  >  >  -  ;  — 

r.,,J 'oavoe')  .vo  o  u.  ]  •  -  ;h  m  h- 

Of  ■'  Hi;  ■  t  .  (I  1  y  X  e  H  ■ 

.VI-.J  »  ,  ■«  )  I,,  .  ‘  y,,  I’,,.  ,, 

w  '  h-HV  tfi  .  .  f  •,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

**  •'  •'*  '  o;.  ..  -Ml  0  li  .  lif-ajd 

-  ’W  s  .  L  u-  . 

1  ,,  :s  Mine  k  wt'  fi.  t. (is.  .1110  ;i,  0>-al  Pa  ac. 

autU-i'i  ie  .  j  luiing  ii.inriH  to  (io  •■oiu  ;  0'h-i  »  I  bear  suggest 

joint  effoi  ih  wita  ih;'  Regf  nc’s  ParK  pe 'ple  ;  and,  lastly,  your 
Stir*  wst*u  j.  ptoj-»ct.  H  )i  tioulturally  speaking,  the  Crystal  Palace 
migUt  be  a  fair  succi-S'.  ■  Whether  the  Regent’s  Park  project  would 
be  so  18,  I  think,  doubtful  ;  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Shrewsbury  Show  and  Gala  Committee  take  the  matter  in  band  with 
the  R  H  S.  a  glorious  exhibition  would  be  certain.  But  in  c  mnec- 
tioo  with  the  Shrew.sbur'y  idea,  it  leerns*  to  me  to  be  a  humilia'ing 
,  thing  for  the  great  R  H.S.  of  England  to  have  to  go  to  a  small 
provincial  town  to  celebrate  thii  great  national  event. 

We  are  told  that  d  .ffi  lulties  are  made  to  be  conquered,  and  if 
the  R  tl.S.  fails  to  come  out  and  do  something  bold  and  worthy  of 
Its  old  and  glorious  traditions,  and  that  without  the  help  of  any 
other  society,  It  will  miss  a  golden  opp'»rtunity  of  adding  bright 
lu  tre  to  its  fame,  and  also,  I  think,  weaken  its  influence  for  good 
in  the  fu  ure. 

At  B.-lfast,  I  bear,  they  are  offering  £100  in  one  class  for 
Chrysauthemums  and  £100  in  one  class  for  fruit.  The  R.H.S.  is 
Uow,  I  am  g Ian  to  think,  financially  in  a  position  to  do  something 
handsome  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  medals. 

All  these  projects  mentioned  are,  as  it  were,  only  for  the  hour, 
and  are  fleecing,  and  I  must  say  my  sympathies  go  with  those 
geotlemen  who  advocate  something  more  tangible  and  lasting,  as  a 
horticultural  memorial  of  this  unique  event.  Let  us  hope  ike  man 
ox  the  men  wanted  to  carry  out  such  a  project  may  be  found. 

Having  pointed  out  to  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  certain 
contingencies  pertaining  to  the  alliances  mentioned  (which 
alliances  are  moreover  not  in  harmony  with  the  proposition  that 
the  R.H.S.  should  do  something  without  the  help  of  any  other 
society]!  ; -^also  that  a  permanent  memorial  could  not  be  provided 
next  year,  we  were  favoured  with  a  second  communication,  here 
inserted. 

With  reference  to  a  permanent  horticultural  memorial  com¬ 
memorative  of  this  greatest  of  national  events  in  modern  or  ancient 
history,  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear.  I  may 
now  say  that  I  am  quite  at  one  with  you  in  saying  that  no  adequate 
permanent  memorial  could  possibly  be  conceived  and  carried  out 
this  year.  Indeed^once  it  is  decided  (if  it  is  decided)  what  is  to 
be  done,  it  will  possibly  take  years  to  accomplish,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  plan  of  auch  a  memorial  should  not  be  laid  down, 


and  some  of  the  sinews  of  war  got  together  whilst  the  enthusiasm 
for  such  a  project  is  warm  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  lovers  of 
horticulture  and  Her  Majesty. 

The  brilliant,  representative,  and  commemorative  horticulture 
exhibition,  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  held  by  the  R.H.S.  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  would  bear  no  relation  to  the  permanent 
memorial,  further  than  I  think  the  balance  (if  any)  left  over  should 
be  handed  over  to  help  the  finances  of  anv  such  project. 

I  think  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Regent’s  Park  ideas  un¬ 
tenable.  As  regards  Shrewsbury,  I  know  the  exhibition  would 
be  horticulturally  and  financially  an  unqualified  luccess,  but  I  itill 
think  the  R.H.S.  ought  to  come  out  haodiomely,  and  that  alone 
and  in  London,  if  posiible.  The  shades  of  Paxton,  Lindley,  and  a 
host  of  giants  in  horticulture  who  have  paiied  away  will  rise 
in  judgment  against  them  if  they  don’t.  Such  an  exhibition  need 
cost  the  Society  nothing  in  money  lor  prizes — commemorative 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  occasion  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 

While  no  one  will  question  the  sincerity,  Z3al,  and  power  of 
advocacy  of  our  correspondent,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  writes 
under  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  he  has  evidently  no  clear  con¬ 
ception  as  to  where  (in  L  mdon)  his  desire,  and  the  desire  of  others, 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  befitting  the  great  occasion  ;  but 
if  he  can  summon  the  “  man  or  the  men  ”  capable  of  formulating 
a  definite  project,  and  carrying  it  out,  he  will  have  done  good 
service.  As  to  a  permanent  memorial,  Mr.  Wood’s  resuscitation 
of  the  “  Home  of  Horticulture  ”  idea  is  the  only  definite  project 
at  pretent  before  the  public,  and  his  method  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  has  yet  to  be  set  forth  Mr.  Wood  is  a  gent  eman 
end  >wed  h  >;r*st  burliness  capacity,  and  he  appears  to  see  that 
i-ht  bj  .(1  VI  V  cftn  nl\  oe  at  aio*  d  by  procet-ding  on  business 
;o  ;  III  b  ah  VC  iv-*<  r.hat  p*  rsims  inieresie.d  in  horti- 
•  II  n  »  1  in  <  ii  le.-  tik^ly  r*)  p  o.iuce  and  maintain  a 

o  c  i-ii  II*/  »(  d  (!  i.'t  y  r'lifioe,  hau  if  there  weie  a  j  doing  of 
f  i-f-  A  |i  ii  I  he  a' t  world. 

W  see  U'lr.hin.*  incongruous  in  the  associar.i'in  of  flowers  with 
music  and  painting  in  their  higher  aspects,  and  we  have  already 
:  said  that  a  sbmewhat  similar  association  proved  successful  in 
B  Igium,  as  resulting  iu  the  erection  of  “  Halls  of  Harmony  ”  or 
casinos,  suitable,  and  at  disposal  when  required,  for  floral  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  that  a  similar  amalgamation  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  great  world  of  London.  The  Westminster  Aqaarium 
I  was  .established  as  a  “Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society,”  or 
with  some  such  title,  and  when  opened  by  Royalty  was  laid  out 
and  furnished  as  a  beautiful  garden  ;  but  it  did  not  long  retain  its 
j  character,  and  though  the  building  is  occasionally  devoted  to  flower 
I  shows  for  filling  the  till,  they  can  only  be  held  amidst  the  babel¬ 
like  din  of  shouters  and  touters  from  which  not  a  few  visitors 
to  the  flower  shows  are  glad  to  eicape.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Home  of  Horticulture  is 
no  light  task .  but  as  our  correspondent  says  “  difficulties  are 
made  to  be  conquered,”  we  shall  be  glad  if  a  conqueror  is  forth¬ 
coming. 

They  seem  to  be  overcome  in  America,  as  not  long  since  one  of 
our  transatlantic  contemporaries  (“  American  Gardening  ”),  gave 
an  illustration  of  a  newly  erected  Horticultural  Hall  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  containing  a  library,  with  various  kinds  of  business  rooms, 
and  two  halls  for  “exhibitions  and  entertainments,”  one  of  them 
capable  of  seating  1100  persons,  the  entire  builing  covering  a  space 
of  200  by  70  feet.  It  is  easy  to  say  if  Philadelphia  can  do  that, 
London  should  be  able  to  produce  something  larger.  London  is 
“able”  enough,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  concentrate  attention  on 
and  induce  investments  in  projects  out  of  which  money  is  not  to 
be  made.  It  is  of  no  use  mincing  matters.  We  live  in  a  money 
searchmg  era,  and  nothing  succeeds  very  long  that  does  not  yield  a 
return  for  investments,  and  to  achieve  this  result  the  directors  of 
a  project  do  not  hesitate  in  resorting  to  means  ali^n  to  the  objects 
the  promoters  had  in  view.  We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Wood  is 
not  alive  to  all  this,  and  his  plans,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
so  based  as  to  provide  against  degenerative  contingencies. 

Returning  to  the  spectacular  aspect  of  the  question — a  great 
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horticultural  exhibition.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  were  not  of 
E  distinctly  national  character  it  would  be  inadequate  for  celebrating 
an  essentially  national  event ;  and  next,  if  it  were  not  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success  in  London  it  would  be  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  failure,  and  far  more  humiliating  than  a  practically 
guaranteed  success  would  be  in  the  provinces.  Our  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  a  celebratory  exhibition  is  to  be  held  nothing  but 
the  greatest  and  most  widely  representative  display  that  the  nation 
can  produce  can  be  worthy  of  the  occcasion  ;  and  if  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  can  contribute  to  that  result  by  the  weight 
of  its  infiuence  and  active  recognition  of,  and  co-operation  in,  luch 
an  object  for  such  a  purpose,  it  could  do  nothing  more  worthy  of 
its  traditions  and  nothing  more  in  accordance  with  its  primary 
object  as  set  forth  in  its  charter — “The  improvement  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  all  its  branches,  useful  aa  well  as  ornamental,”  over  the 
widest  posaible  area. 

We  cannot  see  that  the  friendly  association  of  the  “Great 
Horticultural  Society  of  England  ”  with  the  greatest  provincial 
society  in  England  could  do  otherwise  than  add  to  the  magnitude, 
richness,  and  diversity  of  a  display  of  horticultural  products,  which 
would  in  all  probability,  having  regard  to  all  departments  of  the 
art  and  all  sections  of  cultivators,  be  greater,  in  a  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  sense,  than  any  which  has  been  seen  in  the  kingdom 
since  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  sixty  years  ago. 

Whatever  the  Society  can  and  may  do  in  London  it  would,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  be  a  mistake  to  withhold  its  patronage  and 
hold  aloof  from  such  a  triumph  as  that  foreshadowed,  wherever  it 
might  be.  As  to  the  “shades  of  Paxton  and  other  giants  in 
horticulture  ”  of  past  days,  we  should  fear  no  disturbance  from 
them  in  the  assurance  that  as  practical  and  broad-minded  men 
in  their  generations,  they  would  if  still  with  us  give  their  strong 
approval  to  any  movement  having  for  its  object  the  best 
representation  of  national  horticulture  that  could  possibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  honour  of  an  event  unique  in  the  annals  of  history. 


CRATiEGUS  PYRACANTIIA. 

Berries  this  season  are  very  nuifaerous,  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  adage  that  their  presence  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  severe 
winter,  then  we  may  expect  something  quite  arctic  before  the 
spring.  Hollies  generally  are  well  clothed  with  berries,  and  even 
the  hedges  are  beautiful  in  their  covering  of  scarlet  “  hips,”  but 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  the  subject  of  this  note — the  Evergreen 
Thorn.  As  a  climber  for  furnishing  walls  and  bare  places  this 
Cratoegus  has  no  superior,  its  hardy  nature  rendering  it  suitable  for 
almost  all  soils  and  aspects.  It  never  looks  shabby  or  untidy,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  generally  speaking  the  garden 
presents  a  somewhat  dreary  aspect,  its  rich  mantle  of  scarlet 
berries  forms  a  subject  of  general  admiration. 

Recently  I  passed  a  small  villa,  situated  by  the  roadside,  the 
front  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  Cratasgus  pyraaantha. 
It  was  bearing  a  prolific  crop  of  berries,  and  the  effect,  assisted  by 
rays  of  November  sunshine,  was  particularly  bright  and  pleasing. 
The  whole  front  of  the  house  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  scarlet, 
which  will  continue  for  some  time,  provided  the  birds  do  not  see 
fit  to  claim  the  fruit  as  an  article  of  food. 

For  covering  the  walls  of  mansions  the  Evergreen  Thorn  is 
well  adapted,  and  in  paying  a  visit  to  Ingestre  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  a  few  years  ago,  this  was  one 
of  the  features  that  attracted  me  most.  Mr.  Gilman,  the  head 
^rdener,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  protect  the  berries  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  nets,  and  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  feathered 
tribe  this  is  a  good  plan,  though  at  the  same  time  it  hardly  seems 
fair  to  deprive  the  poor  birds  of  their  legitimate  food  in  the 
winter.  At  Ingestre  the  Pyracanthus  is  quite  at  home,  having 
grown  so  freely  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mansion  is  clothed  with 
it,  and  when  thickly  covered  with  berries  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  effect.  Several  other  buildings,  including  the  gardener’s 
cottage,  are  similarly  clothed,  and  help  considerably  in  making  the 
garden  attractive  at  a  dull  time  of  year. 

One  is  rather  surprised  that  this  charming  and  accommodating 
tree  is  not  more  largely  grown.  It  may  be  that  sufficient  thought 
is  not  generally  given  to  the  berry-bearing  shrubs,  and  few  attempts 
are  ma  te  to  provide  for  beauty  in  November.  Why  should  it  be 
so  ?  Surely  we  have  beauty  sufficient  in  the  garden  in  sammer, 


and  when  the  flowers  are  gone  why  not  keep  up  the  brightness 
with  berries  ?  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  large  family  to  choose 
from,  and,  amongst  others,  none  more  adapted  than  the  Evergreen 
Thorn,  which  though  common  is  absent  from  many  positions  that 
it  would  beautify. — H. 

[Our  correspondent  makes  no  mention  of  the  Crataagus  pyracantha 
as  a  lawn  shrub.  In  sandy  soils  and  sunny  positions  in  the  South 
of  England,  where  the  growth  is  not  too  luxuriant,  and  consequently 
matures  the  better,  free  bushes  or  pyramids  may  be  expected  to 
become  objects  of  great  brilliancy  at  this  period  of  the  year.  In  the 
small  front  garden  of  a  gardener’s  cottage  at  Surbiton,  a  Pyracanthus 
in  the  form  of  a  free  pyramid  about  10  feet  in  height  and  half 
that  in  diameter  at  the  base,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  grass  plot. 
It  is  laden  with  splendid  clusters  from  base  to  summit  of  orange 
scarlet  fruits,  and  has  a  brilliant  effect  on  a  bright  November  day.] 


ELORAL  FACTS  AND  PANCIBS.--23. 

Not  uncommon  as  garden  weeds,  and  often  to  be  seen  on  a 
ramble  in  the  country  wherever  we  may  go,  the  Euphorbias  or 
Spurges  are  plants  we  can  hardly  help  knowing,  t^ugh  few 
species  are  of  tall  growth.  One  observable  peculiarity  is  their 
gresn  flowers,  and  another  ia  the  milky  juice.  Did  this  originate 
the  name  of  Euphorbia  ?  for  its  Greek  meaning  is  “  good  for  food.” 
If  it  did,  it  was  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  for  this  seem¬ 
ing  milk  is  not  wholesome,  but  the  reverse.  Hence,  according  to 
some,  theae  are  emblems  of  “  deceit  ”  or  perhaps  of  “  danger,”  for 
though  a  few  kinds  may  have  medicinal  powers  they  must  be  most 
cautiously  applied.  Others  have  said  they  were  called  after 
Euphorbus,  a  physician,  who  gave  preparations  of  them  to  his 
patients  ;  the  name  Spurge  was  no  doubt  “  Purge  ”  at  first. 

Florists  still  offer  E.  cyparissias,  a  dark-leaved  species  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  formerly  it  was  now  and  then  planted  aa  a 
border  edging.  Along  the  Rhine  travellers  may  notice  masses  of 
its  sea-green  foliage.  No  British  Spurge  is  more  poisonous,  and 
I  advise  the  exclusion  of  this  and  all  its  kin  from  gardens,  even  at 
I  object  to  the  Aconite  tribe,  handsome  though  they  are.  The 
author  of  a  book  on  flowers  remarks  that  one  Spurge  was  cultivated 
because  its  fruits  made  a  substitute  for  Capers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  a  fact,  but  if  not  grown  with  that  purpose  in  view 
the  fruits  have  been  occasionally  eaten,  raw  or  pickled,  the  results 
being  sometimes  serious.  Old  Gerard  wrote  long  ago,  “  These 
herbs  should  not  be  received  into  the  body,  considering  that  there 
be  many  good  and  wholesome  potions  to  be  made  with  other 
herbs.” 

The  Caper  Spurge,  however  (E.  Lathyris),  frequently  conies  up 
about  gardens,  its  long  narrow  leaves  having  a  white  vein  in  the 
middle  ;  the  seeds  are  within  capsules,  which  are  like  the  fruits  of 
the  Nasturtium.  By  rubbing  these  upon  the  skin  “just  for  fun  ” 
children  have  induced  a  sort  of  blood  poisoning.  In  some  parts  of 
France  the  peasantry  avoid  this  Spurge,  believing  that  to  step  upon 
it  may  do  them  harm.  The  Sun  Spurge  (E  helioscopia)  is  prolific 
in  names,  since  it  was  also  called  Milkweed,  Wolf’s  Milk,  Wart- 
wort,  and  Spurge  Thyme ;  one  of  these  indicates  its  use  as  an  extir¬ 
pator  of  warts.  This  short  many-branched  plant  hat  leaves  and 
flowers  of  golden  green,  and  apparently  the  name  connecting  it  with 
the  sun  was  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  when  growing  in  a 
cluster  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  patch  of  sunlight  upon  the  ground. 
This  is,  however,  still  more  observable  with  the  Wood  species, 
E.  amygaloides,  which  covers  acres  in  some  counties.  It  has  the 
stem  tinged  with  purplish  red,  but  not  so  markedly  as  another 
species  found  upon  the  seashore. 

Abundant,  too,  is  the  Petty  Spurge  (E.  peplus)  which  the 
children  in  some  districts  call  “  Fat-hen,”  one  knows  not  why,  and 
the  Irish  Spurge  (E.  hiberna)  has  also  the  name  of  Makinboy.  It 
has  purplish  flowers,  and  has  been  used  to  stupefy  fish  in  streams. 
Botanists  have  detected  Kentish  specimens.  Allied  to  the  Spurges 
are  the  Mercuries,  which  have  been  troublesome  weeds  this  year , 
especially  the  Annual  Mercury,  of  which  a  fresh  crop  sprung  up 
rapidly  after  the  September  rain.  It  is  a  plant  reminding  as  of 
“  speed,”  since  Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  its 
growth  is  speedy,  too  much  so.  The  perennial  species  has  been  called 
the  Dog’s  Mercury,  but  dogs  don’t  touch  it.  An  expression  of 
contempt  it  probably  is.  The  annual  species  seems  to  have  been 
more  esteemed,  being  used  medicinally  in  France.  It  is  stated 
these  plants  serve  one  good  purpose  at  least — the  seeds  are  food  for 
some  small  birds. 

There  ia  a  general  belief  that  the  Yew  was  regarded  by  our 
ancestors  as  a  symbol  of  immortality,  because  of  its  evergreen 
nature,  and  the  vast  age  to  which  it  can  attain.  It  may  have  been 
planted  in  churchyards  for  that  reason,  but  there  were  others.  One 
legend  makes  the  tree  a  representative  of  sorrow,  since  under  it  the 
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Ohriat-mofcher  sat  one  night,  and  wept  over  her  sleeping  infant,  the 
result  being  that  the  Yew  was  thenceforth  evergreen.  Tennyson, 
in  a  pensive  mood,  surveying  a  tree  that  was  iu  bloom,  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  even  the  sombre  Yew  has  a  period  when  it  puts 
forth  those  flowers  that  are  part  of  the  host  which  Nature  exhibits 
as  emblems  of  joy,  though  they  are  inconspicuous,  and  soon  vanish 
from  view.  Always  observant,  he  does  not  fail  to  notice  its 
abundant  pollen  • — 

“  01(3  warder  of  these  buried  stones, 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke. 

Dark  Tew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones. 

And  dippest  towards  the  dreamless  head, 

To  thee,  too,  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower.” 

But  the  crimson  berries  that  follow  help  to  enliven  the  gloomy 
foliage  during  autumn.  Amongst  our  modern  novelties  we  have 
several  varieties  of  Plum-fruited  Yews.  Britain  is  not  rich  in  native 
evergreens,  bat  another  kind  is  the  Arbutus,  some  species  of  which 
have  also  the  name  of  Bearberry  ;  occasionally  these  have  been 
confused  with  both  the  Whortle  or  Bilberry  and  the  Barberry. 
The  red  Bearberry,  A.  Uva  Uni,  is  a  northern  plant,  a  trailing 
species  which  is  said  to  represent  a  “  friendly  welcome  its  flowers 
are  reddish,  the  berries  scarlet,  so  rough  that  even  birds  shun  them. 
Pliny  is  reported,  long  ago,  to  have  given  the  Strawberry  Tree  fruit 
a  name  which  it  still  has,  expressive  of  its  uninviting  nature,  but 
in  South  Europe,  where  Arbutus  Uhedo  grows  to  a  large  tree,  the 
fruit  is  more  agreeable  thau  it  is  here.  It  occurs  wild  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  Snowberry  suggests  “  celestial  purity,”  and 
the  Bladder  Senna  or  Colutea  reminds  us  of  “  frivolity.”  Symbolic 
of  “  firm  friendship  ”  are  the  various  species  of  Thuia. 

There  is  a  tree  found  in  some  of  the  Mexican  forests  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  flower,  the  Aztecs  are  said  to  have 
called  the  “  Hand-flower  Tree;’’  scientifically  it  is  the  Cheirostemou. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  con¬ 
servatories,  but  the  likeness  is  in  the  scarlet  stamens,  which  are 
joined  at  their  base,  then  divide  into  five  curved  clawlike  parts,  the 
who'e  somewhat  resembling  a  hand.  Of  course  the  numeroui 
exotic  Palms,  symbols  of  “victory,”  took  name  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  of  some  species.  Some  of  the  resemblances  between 
flowers  or  leaves  and  animal  forms  are  not  very  marked,  and  we 
have  to  call  in  the  aid  (jf  imagination  ;  others  are  obvious,  as  in  the 
little  plant  Myosurus  minimus,  or  Mouse-tail,  an  annual  occurring 
about  corn  fields,  which  has  no  stem  and  numerous  fleshy  leaves  ; 
the  seeds  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  pointed  flower-stalk, 
which  really  does  suggest  a  mouse's  tail. 

The  plants  called  Cat’s-ear,  of  which  Hypochceris  maculata  is  an 
example,  grow  in  pastures  and  Tarnip  fields  ;  this  species  had  its 
leaves  rough  with  short  hairs,  but  another  species  has  them  smooth. 
The  yellow  flowers  close  in  the  afternoon.  Again,  some  folks 
fancied  that  the  buds  of  Lamium  Galeobdolon  resembled  a  weasel’s 
snout,  henoe  one  old  name  ;  it  is  alsothe  Yellow  Archangel,  a  funny 
appellation  which  belongs  to  several  of  the  Dead  Nettles  orLaminms. 
Obviously,  the  Goat’s-beard  (Tragopogon  pratense)  took  its  title 
from  the  fuzzy  brown  cluster  of  stalked  seeds  displayed  on  the 
receptacle.  An  emblem  of  “laziness”  this,  since  it  closes  the 
starry  flowers  about  midday,  so  that  it  has  also  been  called  “  Jack- 
go-to-bed-at-noon.” 

The  Herb  Paris  (P.  quadrifolia)  is  not  named  in  honour  of  the 
Trojan  hero  of  eventful  history  ;  the  idea  was  the  parity  or  equality 
of  its  structure,  four  leaves  in  a  whorl  (though  sometimes  there 
are  five  or  even  six),  sepals  and  petals  also  four,  stamens  eight,  the 
crossed  leaves  suggested  that  it  was  a  token  of  “  true  love.”  Green 
flowers  are  generally  to  be  suspected,  but  Linnajus  has  reported  that 
the  Herb  Paris  owns  good  qualities  as  a  medicine.  In  some  gardens 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Alyssum  that  “worth  excels  beauty  such 
is  its  significance  as  a  flower,  yet  it  is  not  unornamental,  especially 
the  border  species  A.  saxatile,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  A,  variegata, 
which  has  mottled  leaves,  and  is  used  in  ribbon  bedding.  Another 
cultivated  species  is  A.  maritimum,  having  hoary  foliage  and  a 
honey-like  scent,  but  it  occurs  wild  on  cliffs  near  the  sea.  An  old 
name  for  this  was  “  Madwort,”  which  implies  some  bygone  belief 
in  its  curative  properties.  The  flowers  are  brilliaut  white,  densely 
clustered,  turning  violet  when  fading.  Fields  of  Flax  yield  now 
and  then  specimens  of  A.  sativum,  which  had  the  odd  name  of 
“  Gold  of  Pleasure its  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pouches  or  pods  that 
are  pear-shaped  and  inflated. 

Neglected  gardens  sometimes  exhibit  a  free  growth  of  the  Pearl- 
wort  (Sagina  procumbens),  the  slight  stems  with  tiny  pointed 
leaves  spread  in  all  directions  bearing  inconspicuous  greenish  white 
flowers,  which  represent  “  purity.”  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Chickweed  tribe.  Then  the  Soapwort  (Saponaria  ofiBcinalis)  was 
also  emblematic  of  purity  or  cleanliness  ;  housewives  used  to  boil 
the  plant  and  wash  linen  in  the  liquor,  also  it  was  planted  about 


gardens,  its  clusters  of  pale  pink  flowers  being  admired.  Mithri- 
date  Mustard  our  ancestors  called  Tbaspe  arvense,  a  plant  at  home 
in  nearly  every  country  of  the  globe  ;  the  seeds,,  acrid  and  black, 
were  an  ingredient  in  the  old  Mithridate  Confection.  It  was  also 
the  Penny  Cress,  because  the  pods  are  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny.  The  Alpine  T.  sylvestre  has  a  purplish  calyx  and  anthers  ; 
its  seed  pod  is  rather  heart-shaped.  Our  native  Balsam,  Impatiens 
noli-me-tangere,  became  a  symbol  of  “  impatience  ”  from  the 
capsule  bursting  with  the  slightest  touch.  Named  from  Mount 
Parnassus,  but  found  in  English  hills,  that  favourite  Parnassia 
palustris  and  its  hundred  garden  species  flower  on  till  October  ; 
emblems  of  “  freedom.” — J.  R.  S.  C. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Looking  out  upon  the  garden,  or  venturing  into  it  in  these 
short  days,  we  feel  that,  as  the  poet  gays,  “  The  melancholy  days 
are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year.*'  In  times  past  we  told  of  its 
glory  which  has  vanished  long  ago,  bat  now  we  have  to  tell  of  it  in 
its  gloomy  days.  Gloomy  indeed  are  they  now,  for  the  Frost 
Spirit,  which  came  to  scatter  desolation  among  the  flowers,  has 
gone  again,  and  in  his  place  have  come  fog  and  rain  and  sunless 
days.  When  he  came  he  brought  with  him  sparkling  hear  frost 
and  snow-capped  hills  ;  but  now  the  earth  is  dark  and  damp,  and 
the  hills  are  shrouded  by  thick  vapours.  Clear  skies  and  sunny 
if  cold  days  gave  brightness  ;  but  now  the  sun  is  veiled,  and 
sadness  reigns. 

There  are  ghosts  in  the  garden  now ;  but  though  they  bring 
sadness  they  bring  no  feeling  of  revulsion,  for,  shadows  only  though 
they  are,  they  are  shadows  of  the  flowers  we  loved,  and  our  love 
can  again  clothe  them  with  their  beauty  and  their  sweetness. 
There  are  withered  stems  with  brown  or  yellow  or  blackened  leaves 
rustling  sadly  as  the  winds  drive  through  the  dead  stalks  ;  there 
are  seed  pods  and  feathery-tipped  seeds,  the  successors  of  the 
flowers  which  have  given  them  birth  :  but  though  we  look  to  them 
to  perpetuate  the  race  we  cannot  reap  from  them  now  the  joy  the 
flowers  themselves  have  given.  And  yet  how  slight  is  the  effort 
it  requires  to  recall  from  memory’s  depths  those  verdant  leaves 
and  the  fragrant  flowers  overflowing  with  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  !  That  Iris  with  yellow  leaves  is  green  once  more,  and  its 
stems  rise  surmounted  by  their  rainbow  flosvers;  that  Rose  is  again 
covered  with  those  flowers  which  are  the  grace  of  the  earth ; 
that  withered  Lily  stem  is  again  a  thing  of  life,  fair  and  dazzling 
to  look  upon  with  its  crimson-spotted  and  golden-banded  blooms  ; 
that  clump  of  decaying  leaves  and  stems  once  more  a  golden  Sun¬ 
flower  ;  that  one  a  bright  Phlox.  So  we  can  clothe  these  dead 
things  with  beauty,  and  mid  the  gloom  find  some  consolation.  As 
Whyte  Melville  says  of  the  Moss  Rose — 

“  And  now  more  than  ever  I  cherish  and  prize  her. 

For  Love  shall  not  falter  though  Beauty  depart.” 

Though  we  can  thus  people  the  garden  again  with  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  flowers  there  is  a 
longing  for  something  more  than  mere  memories,  hallowed 
though  these  may  be  by  their  purity  and  elevating  influences,  and 
we  must  seek  for  something  upon  which  our  eyes  can  rest  with 
pleasure,  something  we  can  touch  and  feel  to  be  existent  now. 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  beauty  there  is  still  to  be  found 
something  nndefaced  or  something  which,  if  less  beautiful  than  in 
more  joyous  times,  can  still  give  gladness  to  our  longing  eyea. 
There  are  also  flowers  which  come  naturally  in  this  time  of  gloom, 
and  among  these  is  the  “queen  of  winter  flowers.”  It  is  in  vain, 
perhaps,  for  the  Chrysanthemum  seeking  to  bloom  outside  in  theae 
November  days  to  hope  to  excite  admiration,  satiated  as  we  may 
well  be  with  the  brilliance  and  magnificence  of  its  sisters  which 
have  opened  their  great  flowers  within  the  shelter  of  the  green¬ 
house.  And  yet  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  where  they 
can  open  in  the  pure  country  air  free  from  the  defilement  of  smoke 
and  dust.  They  want  some  disbudding  and  the  shelter  of  a  wall 
or  fence,  bat  with  these  in  most  seasons  yield  a  recompense  for 
the  little  attention  they  receive.  I  paused  in  writing  this  to  go 
out  to  look  at  a  plant  of  Elaine  trained  against  a  trellis  on  the 
gable  of  an  outhouse.  Smaller  are  its  flower  than  those  grown  in 
pots  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  very  beautiful  still. 
Only  one  of  them  is  discoloured,  and  it  bad  broken  loose  and  been 
dashed  against  the  trellis  by  a  high  wind,  some  of  its  petals  being 
injured.  The  others  are  of  perfect  purity  ;  not  a  ipeck  mars  their 
snowy  whiteness  as  they  show  brightly  against  their  dark  green 
background,  nor  is  one  seen  however  closely  they  may  be  examined. 
On  the  petals  are  the  clear  rain  drops,  but  no  shade  of  defilement. 
The  white  varieties  are  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  outside  at 
this  season,  some  of  the  coloured  ones  requiring  the  shelter  of 
glass  to  bring  out  their  brightest  tints. 
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Near  by  is  a  China  Rose,  the  old  blush  one,  which  does  so  well 
and  blooms  for  so  long  a  season.  We  look  upon  it  with  chastened 
delight.  It  is  wet  and  dripping,  but  it  is  a  Roie.  Why  say  more  ? 
A  look  at  it  with  its  delicate  beauty  is  like  touching  an  electric 
button,  throwing  open  the  doors  which  stand  between  us  and  the 
golden  summer  days.  We  are  once  more  in  the  land  peopled  with 
the  joys  of  the  past,  but  must  not  stay,  fain  though  we  would 
linger. 

There  is  rivalry  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  not,  however,  a  war 
of  flowers,  but  of  plants  ;  no  longer  a  contention  as  to  which  shall 
show  the  brightest  blossoms.  To  make  use  of  the  imagery  of  the 
poet.  Nature  has  other  seasons  than  spring  in  which  she,  in  part  at 
least,  arrays  herself  in  “  her  green  mantle.”  She  may  not  be 
“  blithe  ”  now,  but  she  is,  if  not  fully  arrayed,  at  least  ornamented 
with  emerald  hues.  The  mosses  which  time  has  employed  to 
relieve  the  coldness  of  the  rock  garden  stones  are  clad  in  their 
brightest  tints  and  shades  of  green.  There  are  cushions  of  green 
velvet  of  the  softest  pile  and  masses  of  soft  growth  in  the  form  of 
miniature  Ferns.  The  colours  of  some  of  the  Lichens  rival  the 
mosses  in  tinting,  but  not  in  their  cushion-like  growth.  The 
Saxifrages,  however,  are  the  rivals  of  the  mosses  in  both  of  these. 
Less  soft,  perhaps,  but  no  less  varied  in  hue,  and  forming  cushions 
of  the  loveliest  verdure,  are  many  of  these  Rockfoils.  The  mossy 
section  are  at  present  charming  in  their  colouring,  and  as  they 
hang  over  the  stones  lead  one  to  think  how  appropriately  are  they 
named  Rockfoils,  if  we  accept  one  of  the  dictionary  definitions  of 
the  word  “foil.”  This  is,  “Anything  of  another  colour,  or  of 
different  qualities,  which  serves  to  set  off  another  thing  to 
advantage.”  These  Saxifrages  are  true  “  foils  ”  to  the  stones,  and 
the  latter  return  the  service  by,  in  their  turn,  showing  the  beauty 
of  the  plants. 

Very  pretty  still  are  the  blue  flowers  left  on  a  good  plant  of 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  which  for  some  years  has  adorned  the 
rockwork  edging  of  one  of  the  borders.  Of  a  deep  yet  brilliant 
blue,  they  are  rare  in  their  colouring  and  welcome  at  this  season. 
This  Prostrate  Gromwell  frequently  flowers  far  into  winter,  and  is 
one  of  the  flowers  which  are  lovingly  looked  at  now. 

The  “pale  Primrose  that  dies  unmarried”  is  well  named  “pale’’ 
now,  as  its  blossoms  appear  in  the  nooks  of  the  rock  garden.  It 
looks 'wan  and  sad  indeed,  haunter  chough  it  is  of  shady  spots. 
The  few  coloured  kindred  Polyanthuses  which  are  in  bloom  are 
brighter,  and  look  more  at  home  with  their  gayer  flowers  and  less 
pensive  aspect. 

The  Crocus  is  yet  with  us  in  the  shape  ot  some  clumps  of 
C.  longiflorus  and  a  few  blooms  of  C.  ochroleucus.  Beautiful  are 
they,  but  like  the  Primrose  sad  looking,  as  if  (as  in  truth  it  is) 
fate  were  dealing  unkindly  in  calling  them  to  bloom  now.  A  few 
days  ago  one  could  have  spoken  of  them  in  cheerier  tones,  for  they 
had  sunshine  then  and  opened  their  cups.  The  bees  were  quick  to 
discover  them,  and  clambered  about  the  flowers,  humming  cherrily 
the  while.  I  suppose  some  of  them  would  think  spring  had  come, 
but  that  they  had  been  cheated  out  of  the  Snowdrops.  Who 
knows  ?  the  bees  may  have  their  memories  of  the  past,  and  hopes 
of  the  future  too. 

There  are  a  few  Christmas  Roses  out  too.  They  have  come  out 
of  the  “  earth  so  chilly,”  and  are  like  the  winter  moon,  so  clear  and 
cold  do  they  seem.  As  Ben  Jonson  says  of  the  moon,  they  are 
“  chaste  and  fair,”  and  we  may  look  upon  them,  as  “  Rare  Ben  ”  said 
of  the  orb,  as  “  excellently  bright,”  cold  though  they  seem.  There 
are  various  waifs  and  strays,  too,  some  the  relics  of  brighter  days,  as 
an  Anthemis  or  two,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Stocks,  a  few  annuals, 
and  other  things,  but  none  please  us  more  than  the  Snowdrops, 
the  scouts  of  the  army  of  fair  maids  which,  when  January  and 
February  come,  will  take  our  gardens  and  our  hearts  by  storm. 
The  first  drooped  its  head  some  time  in  the  middle  of  November, 
about  ten  days  sooner  than  last  year,  and  there  are  a  few  more  now 
in  bloom.  The  names  of  these  autumn  Snowdrops  are  of  little 
consequence,  so  like  are  they  to  each  other.  They  are  mostly  small 
in  size,  but  as  graceful  as  their  later  sisters.  To  some  they  are 
unwelcome  as  out  of  due  season ;  but  to  those  of  us  who  cannot 
follow  the  swallows  to  sunnier  lands,  they  are  acceptable,  and  speak 
of  the  coming  of  another  season.  There  are  a  few  flowers  open  too 
on  the  white  Winter-flowering  Heath — Erica  carnea  alba — and  these 
also  lead  us  to  think  of  spring  again.  Wax-like  are  these  Heath 
flowers,  and  delightful  in  their  setting  of  fresh  green. 

When  I  began,  I  intended  to  write  the  lament  of  the  flower- 
lover  over  hie  dead  flowers.  Yet  the  pen  seems  to  have  turned 
against  the  hand  that  held  it,  and  to  have  told  more  of  the  joy  of 
the  past  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  the  lesson  of  man’s  life 
repeated  in  the  flowers — amid  the  mourning  there  are  the  happy 
thoughts  of  the  past  days,  and  the  looking  forward  to  those  to  come. 
Have  we  looked  out  on  the  garden  in  vain,  even  when  “  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  ?  ” — S.  Arnott. 


Cypripedtum  Baron  Sohroder. 


Many  were  the  beautiful  Orchids  sent  by  Messrs  Jas.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  to  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 
24th ult.,  and  amongst  them  all  Cypripedium  Baron  Schroderi(fig.  92) 
was  conspicuous,  as  it  should  be  with  such  a  name  and  from  such  a 
source.  It  is  a  hybrid,  resulting  from  a  cross  between  C.  oeuan- 
thum  superbum  and  the  rarer  0.  Fairieanum,  of  which  the  former 
was  the  seed- bearing  parent.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  particularly  hand¬ 
some.  The  ground  colour  is  white  with  a  faint  greenish  white 
flush  at  the  base,  the  whole  being  lined  and  spotted  with  purplish 


Eia.  92.— CYPRIPEDIITM  BARON  SCHRoDBR. 


maroon.  The  petals  are  broad,  with  stripes  and  spots  of  chocolate 
on  a  pale  green  base.  The  pouch  is  a  glossy  brown,  with  faint 
veinings  of  yellow. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

{Continued  from  page  507.) 

Men  I  have  known,  those  who  have  run  the  race,  must  now  by 
the  magic  wand  of  memory  shed  a  light  upon  that  end  of  the  path 
which  to  us,  be  it  far  or  near,  is  still  veiled  in  obscurity.  One 
would  fain  handle  the  past — this  past  which  has  passed  into 
eternity — in  that  spirit  which  inscribes  the  virtues  only,  and  which 
caused  an  observer  in  a  country  churchyard  to  infer  from  the 
epitaphs  of  poor  humanity  that  none  but  good  people  were  buried 
there.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  more  or  less  of  that  past  has 
left  its  legacy  of  influence  to  us — the  present  generation,  therefore 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  escape  duty  free  ;  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  form  an  ideal,  comparison  is  too  valuable  to  be  left 
out  of  calculation,  hence  I  commence  apologetically  to  the  shade 
of  an  old  gardener  from  whom,  whilst  yet  viewing  the  path,  I 
gained  impressions  which  time  has  never  effaced.  Two  of  his 
favourite  theories  of  life — animal  and  vegetable  life — were  that 
boys  could  never  be  thrashed  too  often,  or  Ferns  watered  too 
frequently,  for  if  they  conjointly  did  not  need  it  at  the  moment  of 
application,  it  was  but  an  inappreciable  question  of  time  before 
they  would.  Literally  he  never  thrashed  me,  but  the  mental 
tortures  I  then  suffered  leave  me  but  little  compunction  now  in 
raking  him  up  as  an  example  to  avoid.  Somehow  I  conclude  that 
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boya  were  not  thought  much  of  then,  or,  at  least,  were  generally 
regarded  as  a  bad  lot. 

He  would  roar  at  me  when  I  had  a  message  to  deliver,  and  when  not 
in  a  savage  mood  he  was  always  satirical,  which  was  worse.  I  daresay 
that  he  was  a  clever  gardener,  for  there  were  rumours  of  rare  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  (“  grinhus  ”  he  called  it)  which  my  longing  to 
inspect  was  never  gratified.  Poor  man !  he  had  a  most  comfortable 
situation  with  old-fashioned  people,  in  one  of  those  pretty  Kentish 
gardens,  and  with  indeed  but  little  or  no  perceptible  annoyance.  I 
could  never  understand  then,  nor  do  I  now,  how  any  man  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  gardening  could  have  had  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  so  irrevocably  soured  ;  he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  life  in 
being  utterly  miserable,  and  so  his  life  story  closed,  leaving  a  moral 
which  might  have  been  construed  into  his  epitaph  thus,  “  Affliction 
sore  long  time  he  bore,”  from  within  ;  and  moreover  just  possibly 
transmitted  it  to  posterity,  for  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  type,  though  rare,  is  extinct.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  in  his 
admirable  book  “  The  Pleasures  of  Life,”  that  “  most  of  us  can,  at 
we  choose,  make  of  this  world  either  a  palace  or  a  prison.”  Why 
one  should  choose,  when  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  choice,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  in  this  case,  to  weave  such  fetters  as  only  the 
inexorable  hand  could  break,  is  one  of  those  human  mysteries 
apparently  impossible  to  fathom. 

How  I  appreciated  the  kindly  old  nurseryman  and  his  “  missus,’ 
under  whom  four  milestones  of  the  path  were  traversed  ;  walking 
a  long  distance  night  and  morning  ;  working  hard,  but  encouraged 
by  many  a  kindly  word,  and  when  the  gentle  “  missns  ”  was  borne 
to  her  long  home  there  were  few  who  mourned  her  loss  more  than 
“  the  boy  ”  who  went  daily  to  tend  the  flowers  upon  her  grave. 
Very  unpretentioui  was  the  little  nursery,  but  famed  for  a  specialty 
of  plant  culture,  then  much  favoured.  There  is  a  sad  sequel  to  it 
though  ;  the  business  eventually  devolved  upon  one  who  did  not — 
could  not,  I  suppose — change  with  the  times  Other  fashions  came 
in,  and  it  dwindled  away  under  the  leadership  of  one  who  was 
studiously  inclined,  and  who  clung  to  the  traditions  of  its  youthful 
vigour  ;  hoping,  probably,  that  the  ebbing  tide  would  return  in  that 
particular  direction, “^but  it  never  did,  nor  has  it  to  this  day.  His 
path  had  a  rather  tragic  ending  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  had  he — the  successor — gone  with  the  times  instead  of 
against  them,  “  that  spot  where  once  a  garden  smiled  ”  would  not 
have  been  the  wilderness  it  was  when  last  seen. 

The  nurseryman’s  son,  as  many  gardeners’  sons  are,  had  been 
more  tenderly  reared  than  the  father,  and,  however  enviable  this 
position  with  its  many  advantages  may  appear  to  those  who  early 
on  the  course  are  left  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  it  is 
better  to  start  hard  and  finish  easy  than  vice  versa.  It  is  difficult  I 
know  to  apply  this  moral  early  in  life,  and  not  all  will  accept  it 
farther  on.  I  can  only  reason  from  what  I  know  ;  and  although  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire  closely 
keeping  to  the  track,  others  there  are  who  have  flown  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  straight  course.  One  young  fellow,  an  only  son, 
who  was  lifted  straight  into  a  good  position,  better  than  his  father 
ever  aspired  to  or  even  dreamt  of — and  how  I  envied  him  with  his 
nice  clothes,  ready  address,  and  polished  manners— early  went  the 
pace  that  kills.  The  father  was  a  gentle,  kindly  man,  not  given  to 
much  conversation,  in  fact  the  reverse  ;  bearing  his  load  of  sorrow 
patiently  in  the  retirement  of  his  duties  until  failing  health  and 
an  honourable  endeavour  to  repay  losses  incurred  by  others,  left 
him  nothing  save  that  prop  before  mentioned,  which  prudent  fore¬ 
thought  now  entitled  him  to  grasp,  and  finally  his  widow  after  him. 
A  prop  is  good  at  the  end,  but  when  our  boys  have  one  placed  in 
their  hands  at  the  start  it  is  too  often  enervating,  and  may  be 
positively  injurious. 

Retiring  from  active  life  nnder  favourable  conditions  with 
perfect  freedom,  absolute  rest  is  perhaps  what  more  aspire  to  than 
ever  carry  out  successfully  in  practice,  for  “  absence  of  occupation 
it  not  rest ;  a  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  dittressed.”  One  I  knew 
who  was,  probably,  as  good  a  traveller  along  the  path  as  we  shall 
ever  follow,  attained  this  desideratum  a  few  years  since,  and  he  was 
well  prepared  for  what  he  had  long  looked  forward  to.  Thirty 
years  with  a  noble  family  was  a  fine  term  of  service  concluded  with 
a  substantial  recognition  as  be  retired  to  spend  bis  declining  days 
amongst  his  kith  and  kin  and  the  dear  native  bills.  What  an  enviable 
position  !  free,  independent !  Yes,  independent  of  all  but  work,  for 
the  abrupt  severance  from  it  brought  the  end  suddenly.  I  daresay 
that  many  at  the  middle  milestone,  at  the  zenith  of  physical  power 
(not  mental,  I  think,)  look  forward  to  absolute  rest  as  the  ideal 
object  of  attainment ;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  for  an  object  in  life  other 
than  passive  there  must  always  be — ahead,  or  the  thread  of  reason 
or  of  life  may  be  rudely  snapped. 

This  object  of  rest  that,  probably,  all  hope  for  and  possibly 
few  attain,  appears  to  be  an  ideal  one  in  theory  only,  and  where  j 
and  when  the  relaxation  still  compulsorily  enforces  some  congenial  j 
work  as  an  aid  to  the  means  of  living,  paradoxical  as  it  is,  perfect 


rest  is  found  in  continuous  work — not  necessarily  labour.  The 

neighbours  used  to  pity  old  B - ,  who  at  eighty  years  of  age  was 

to  be  seen  at  5  a.m.  on  most  summer  mornings  working  in  his 
garden,  “  pottering  ”  they  called  it,  amongst  his  flowers  which  he 
grew  for  sale  to  eke  out  a  support  at  the  far  end.  His  garden  was, 
indeed,  his  life  ;  in  part  literally,  and  wholly  so  figuratively,  and  it 
is,  I  think,  soothing  to  feel  that  one  is  of  use  in  the  world  whilst 
spared  to  remain  in  it.  Anyway  the  moral  is  clearly  exemplified 
in  all  phases  of  life,  and  not  less  pointedly  so  in  its  application  to 
the  gardener’s  path — the  last  stage.  It  was,  I  think,  at  the  eighty- 
seventh  milestone  the  old  gardener  received  a  short  notice  to  hang 
up  the  well-worn  spade.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  had  never 
been  a  strong  man  though  always  a  temperate  one.  Time’s  tool- 
house  does  not,  I  fear,  contain  many  such  relics — good  bright  steel 
to  the  last  inch  of  metal,  never  allowed  to  rust,  never  allowed  to 
rest  until  the  summons  came,  “  Peace,  be  still.”— An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


OLLA  PODRIDA. 

Oftentimes  in  rambling  about  one  meets  with  things  which  seem 
to  be  worth  recording  and  yet  hardly  deserving  of  a  separate  article, 
their  importance  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant  such  an  intrusion  on 
your  Space  ;  I  therefore  thoaght  it  better  to  give  sundry  brief  notices  of 
them.  In  former  times  I  put  them  under  the  head  of  011a  Podrida, 
that  savoury  Spanish  dish  seeming  to  mark  out  what  I  wanted  my  little 
dish  to  be. 

Something  Like  a  House  op  Muscats. 

In  the  interesting  paper  which  Mr.  Peter  Kay  read  last  year  before 
the  Horticultural  Club,  and  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  extent  of  his  Grape  growing  at  the 
Chaigmar  Vineyards,  Finchley,  which  was,  I  believe,  a  revelation  to 
many.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  was  borne  witness  to  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  in  the  delightful  visit  which  the 
members  of  the  Club  enjoyed  in  the  summer  of  1895  ;  bat  they  did  not 
and  could  not  see  wbat  was  my  privilege  to  behold  the  other  day. 

Imagine  a  house  400  feet  long  filled  with  that  queen  of  all  Grapes 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Vines  carrying  8000  bunches  of  perfectly 
finished  Grapes,  each  bunch  averaging  about  1^  lb.,  the  berries  large  and 
beautifully  coloured,  and  in  all  respects  most  perfect  specimens.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  result  has  been  achieved  during  an 
exceptionally  difficult  season,  the  heavy  soaking  rains  of  the  present 
autumn  making  the  borders  so  wet  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  damp  and  mildew.  There  were  other  houses  filled,  some  with 
7  and  some  with  5  tons  of  Grapes  of  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  and  Canon 
Hall  Muscat ;  but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  so  much  surpasses  all  these,  and 
is  so  often  but  indifferently  grown,  that  I  think  such  a  feat  is  well 
worth  recording. 

I  may  add  that  the  Vines  bore  nearly  as  heavy  a  crop  last  year,  yet 
one  must  recollect  this  is  only  one  establishment  among  the  many  which 
have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  horticulture.  One  is  glad,  too,  to  find  that  the  export  of 
Grapes  to  America  has  been  largely  developed  of  late,  and  such  fruit  as 
this  must  always  command  a  good  price  amongst  the  rich  millionaires  of 
the  States,  and  it  would  be  still  further  developed  if  suitable  agents  for 
disposing  of  the  produce  were  found. 

The  Oldest  H.P.  Rose. 

It  is  of  course  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  this  question,  because 
the  Roses  that  were  formerly  cultivated  either  for  the  exhibition  or  the 
garden  have  been  pushed  on  one  side  by  newer  and  better  varieties  ;  but 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  G6n4ral  Jacqueminot  is  not  by  any  means 
the  oldest  H.P.  It  came  out  in  1853,  but  G6ant  des  Batailles,  which  your 
correspondent  mentions,  was  introduced  in  1846,  and  I  well  remember 
the  sensation  it  created  when  first  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  ;  and 
yet  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  now  very  rarely  seen.  It  is  too  small.for  an 
exhibition  Rose,  and  its  terrible  tendency  to  mildew  makes  it  an  unsuit¬ 
able  garden  Rose;  but  there  were  H.P.’s  before  G(iant  des  Batailles. 
Baronne  Prevost  was  introduced  in  1843.  This  is  a  Rose,  too,  which  has 
completely  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Of  all  the  older  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
Gdndral  Jacqueminot  is,  however,  without  doubt  the  very  best.  As  a 
forcing  Rose  no  bright  colour  H.P.  can  compete  with  it.  Whole  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  devoted  to  its  culture,  and  it  is 
surely  remarkable  for  a  Rose  which  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
cultivation  to  hold  so  high  a  position.  As  an  exhibition  Rose  it  is  also 
indispensable  ;  it  sometimes  carries  off  the  medal  for  the  best  H.P.,  and 
one  has  been  forced  very  often  to  inquire  on  standing  before  some  grand 
blooms  of  it  whether  anything  in  its  way  which  has  come  into  com¬ 
merce  during  these  forty-three  years  can  equal,  much  less  exceed  it ; 
and  in  like  manner  many  of  the  older  Roses  still  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  affections  of  exhibitors  and  the  opinion  of  judges,  for  did 
not  Duchesse  de  Morny  carry  off  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  at 
the  last  metropolitan  show  of  the  N.R.S.  ? 

Improved  Acme  Label  for  Roses. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  consideration  of  Roses  themselves  to 
that  of  the  best  method  of  labelling  them  in  the  Rose  garden.  There 
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are,  it  is  trae,  some  Rose  growers  who  despise  all  labels,  and  haring  a 
retentive  memory  are  able  to  recollect  where  they  plant  their  Roses,  or 
can  distinguish  them  either  by  their  foliage  or  flowers.  Having  had  so 
many  favourites  in  the  garden  my  attention  has  been  divided  amongst 
them,  so  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  moreover  my 
impaired  sight  prevents  me  from  that  active  discrimination  which  is 
necessary  in  such  a  case. 

Labelling  has  always  been  a  point  on  which  I  have  been  particular. 
People  come  to  look  at  your  Rose  garden,  and  are  sure  to  pounce  on 
some  unnamed  plant,  if  you  have  such,  and  ask  “  What  is  that  Rose  ?  ” 
not  that  it  makes  the  slightest  difference  to  them,  as  they  will  probably 
forget  it  the  next  minute.  I  have,  therefore,  used  various  methods  of 
labelling.  Wooden  labels,  unless  they  are  the  huge  ones  used  by  nursery¬ 
men,  are  a  never-ending  vexation.  They  decay  or  are  pulled  up,  or 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  and  so  become  useless.  I  have  tried 
for  many  years  zinc  labels,  on  which  the  name  is  written  with  indelible 
ink,  and  then  suspended  on  a  zinc  peg. 

Preferable  to  this  is,  however,  the  acme  label.  No  one  who  has  ever 
used  them  will,  I  think,  care  for  any  other  ;  and  Mr.  Pinches  has  lately 
made  an  improvement,  which  makes  them  absolutely  perfect.  They  are 
now  made  with  two  uprights,  which  fix  the  label  so  that  it  is  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  front  of  the  observer.  This  plan  was  originally 
adopted  for  Rhododendrons,  but  Mr.  Pinches  found  they  were  so  much 
inquired  after  for  Roses  that  he  has  arranged  to  have  all  the  leading 
varieties  ready  for  use  in  this  manner. 

The  Craze  for  Bio  ThinDs. 

The  size  of  the  stands  of  huge  Chrysanthemums  is  not  one  that  fills 
me  with  intense  admiration,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  considered  a 
heretic  if  I  say  it  is  only  one  indication  of  the  vulgar  taste  which  has 
crept  into  all  branches  of  horticulture,  for  the  loss  in  the  case  of  flowers 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  and  in  that  of  vegetables  of  excellence  and 
flavour.  I  call  it  vulgar,  because  size  is  so  much  associated  in  the 
minds  of  half-educated  people  with  excellence.  The  negro  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  can  never  believe  that  a  little  man  is  worth  anything, 
and  intense  was  the  disgust  of  the  Christian  natives  of  Sierra  Leone 
when  a  thoroughly  good  man,  but  very  diminutive  in  stature,  went  out 
as  their  bishop.  “  That  cannot  be  our  big  father  1  ”  was  the  cry  of 
disappointment  which  greeted  his  landing.  I  look  back  on  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  that  used  to  be  exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  must 
confess  that  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  they  were  to  me  preferable  to 
many  of  those  monstrous  mops  that  we  see  nowadays. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  vegetables.  The  enormous  Brussels  Sprouts 
so  dearly  beloved  by  exhibitors  are  coarse  as  compared  with  those  which 
we  used  formerly  to  grow.  We  get  enormous  Onions,  but  the  pungent 
flavour  has  been  eliminated  from  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  the 
cottager  to  whom  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  what  is  sought  for,  and 
who  will  rejoice  in  a  Cauliflower  that  weighs  12  lbs.  or  a  Potato  that 
weighs  3^  lbs.,  as  was  the  case  here  recently,  but  those  whose  palates 
are  a  little  more  educated  eschew  such  monstrosities. 

I  have,  however,  good  authority  on  my  side.  The  R.H.S,  has  issued 
a  set  of  rules  for  judging,  and  a  broad  distinction  is  made  between  the 
products  of  the  cottager’s  garden  and  those  of  a  gentleman’s.  Of  course, 
I  despair  of  seeing  any  change  with  regard  to  Chrysanthemums,  except 
it  be  in  the  production  of  larger  mops  than  those  which  we  at  present 
have.  At  present  the  Rose  has  been  exempted  from  these  aitempts  at 
size  ;  where  they  have  been  produced  they  are  in  no  great  favour.  Such 
Roses  as  Paul  Neyron  and  Antoine  Mouton  are  but  seldom  seen.  I  for 
one  think  Ulrich  Brunner  too  large,  and  as  a  general  rule  our  new  Roses 
are  devoid  of  that  coarseness  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from  size. 
— D.,  Deal. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  AND 

“THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY.” 

Some  little  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  when  perusing  that  useful 
book  “  The  Horticultural  Directory,”  that  it  could  be  the  means  of 
affording  a  little  help  to  that  valua^e  institution,  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent.  1  was  rather  astonished  to  find  what  a  number  of  gardeners 
names  and  addresses  there  were  in  one  book  ;  there  are  no  less  than 
5200.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  done  free  of  charge,  as  is  usual  in  such 
works,  still  I  think  something  might  be  done  towards  helping  the 
Gardeners’  Benevolent  if  a  small  charge  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  coming  year  being  so  important  as  regards  Her  Gracious 
Majesty’s  sixtieth  year  of  reigning,  a  commencement  might  be  made  to 
commemorate  such  by  sending  a  printed  circular  to  all  names  found  in 
the  “  Directory,”  asking  them  to  subscribe  Is.  for  the  1898  insertion, 
this  to  cover  three  years  ;  then  make  another  request  every  three  years. 
Gardeners  failing  to  subscribe  not  to  have  their  names  inserted.  Of 
coarse  there  will  be  small  amount  of  expense  for  stamps  (halfpenny) 
and  printing,  still,  if  heartily  responded  to,  there  would  be  a  good  sum 
to  hand  over  to  the  Society  ;  and  I  for  one  feel  quite  sure  no  gardener 
who  has  his  heart  in  the  right  place  could  possibly  object,  on  receipt 
of  the  circular,  to  forward  the  shilling  postal  order,  but  feel  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  helping  the  Society,  without  practically  any 
loss  to  himself. — A.  J.  Long,  Head  Gardener,  Wyfold  Court, 

[This  is  a  question  for  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Institution  to 
consider,  and  while  the  more  shillings  he  might  collect  the  better  we 
should  be  pleased,  we  cannot  exercise  any  coercion  in  the  matter.  This 
would  be  offensive  to  the  generously  disposed,  and  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  coercion  is  often  the  parent  of  revulsion.] 


HOME  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

My  letters  upon  the  above  have  not  passed  unnoticed.  They  have 
been  commented  upon  in  your  columns,  and  I  have  received  numerous 
replies,  all  admitting  the  desirability  for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  of 
Horticulture,  but  no  one  has  made  any  suggestion  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  for  its  accomplishment.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  subject,  and  am  persuaded  that  with  united  effort  a  home  for  horti¬ 
culture  may  be  found. 

Time  is  of  value,  and  none  should  be  lost.  To  make  a  move  in  this 
matter,  I  would  venture  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  proposed  building  and 
a  scheme  for  providing  the  necessary  funds;  The  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  site  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
a  meeting  should  be  convened  at  an  early  date  for  this  purpose.  With 
your  permission,  I  propose  very  shortly  to  put  this  scheme  before  your 
readers,  so  that  they  may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  details.  I 
trust  I  may  count  upon  your  kind  co-operation. — James  L.  Wood, 
Oaldeigli  ParU,  Whetstone, 

[We  suspect  the  public  awaits  the  issue  of  Mr.  Wood’s  scheme  ;  his 
communications  are  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  invite  suggestions.] 


FRUIT  JUDGING  AT  YORK  SHOW. 

I  THINK  Mr,  Riddell  is  quite  right  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  the  action  of  the  fruit  Judges  in  disqualifying  his  collection 
of  dessert  fruit  at  the  above  show.  It  is  a  nice  point  indeed  to  decide 
where  dessert  Apples  end  and  culinary  varieties  begin.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  parties  concerned  that  they  state  a  case  for  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  adjudicate  upon,  and  that  the  said 
Council’s  decision  be  accepted  as  final  ?  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Rule  12,  page  7,  in  the  Rules  for  Judging,  published  by  the  R.H.S. — 
J.  McIndoe, 


I  AM  sorry  to  see  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Riddell  is  breathing  forth 
his  anathemas  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  Judges  at  York  for 
simply  doing  their  duty.  We  fully  expected  that  our  decisions  would 
be  severely  and  even  adversely  criticised  by  defeated  and  disappointed 
exhibitors ;  but  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  received  many  assurances 
that  the  great  majority  of  independent  and  fully  competent  critics 
agreed  in  nearly  every  case  with  our  decisions,  and  more  especially  so  in 
the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Riddell.  We  are  also  quite  content  to  leave 
the  question  of  our  honesty  and  ability  in  the  hands  of  the  many 
societies  for  whom  my  honoured  colleague  and  myself  have  so  often 
officiated  as  Judges  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Riddell  says,  “We  seemed  to  think  that  the  Apple  (Emperor 
Alexander)  was  only  a  cooking  variety.”  Yes,  we  not  only  thought  so, 
but  we  felt  sure  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  cooking  or  kitchen  Apple, 
notwithstanding  what  many  of  our  nurserymen’s  catalogues  may  state 
to  the  contrary.  But  let  us  look  to  more  reliable  authorities.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  “  Gardeners’  Assistant  ”  states  that  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  is 
“  A  large  but  light  kitchen  Apple  of  a  beautiful  colour.”  Nicholson’s 
“  Encyclopsedia  of  Horticulture  ”  says,  “  A  kitchen  variety,  very  large, 
showy,  and  good.”  Mr.  Riddell  has  quoted  what  his  copy  of  Hogg’s 
“  Fruit  Manual  ”  says  of  this  variety.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  what 
my  copy  states — viz.,  “  Flesh  yellowish,  white,  rich,  juicy,  and  aromatic. 
A  very  handsome  Apple,  but  only  fit  for  cooking.” 

Further,  has  any  gardener  or  fruit  grower  ever  exhibited  or  seen 
exhibited  a  dish  of  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  in  a  class  for  “  Dessert 
Apples  ?  ”  I  never  have,  and  do  not  think  I  ever  shall.  Nor  shall  I  ever 
place  a  dish  of  this  variety  before  anyone  to  be  eaten  as  dessert,  and  I 
can,  in  my  imagination,  picture  the  grimace  upon  our  good  Editor’s 
features  should  he  ever  be  tempted  to  taste  a  fruit  of  this  variety  ;  and  I 
beg  most  respectfully,  but  decidedly,  to  differ  from  him  in  the  way  in 
which  he  would  have  acted  had  he  been  in  our  position.  His  method,  to 
my  mind,  would  be  simply  avoiding  the  point  at  issue.  The  question 
was.  Were  there  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit,  or  only  five  dishes  exhibited 
by  exhibitor  No.  2  ? 

My  colleague  and  myself,  after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
strike  this  collection  out  of  the  competition,  as  it  did  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  schedule,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  con¬ 
sidered  that,  in  perfect  justice,  it  was  our  duty  to  award  the  exhibitor  a 
special  prize  equal  in  value  to  that  he  would  have  taken  in  this  class  had 
the  Apple  m  question  been  in  the  least  eligible  as  a  dessert  variety,  and 
this  award  was  confirmed  by  the  Committee. — Chas.  Lawton,  The 
Gardens,  Welton  House  (jone  of  the  Fru  it  Judges  at  York'). 

[We  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Mclndoe’s  suggestion  should  not  be 
complied  with  subject  to  the  specified  conditions. 

Mr.  Riddell  omitted  to  inform  us  that  the  disqualified  collection  was 
his,  also  that  an  extra  prize  was  granted  equal  to  the  second,  which 
would  have  been  awarded  had  there  been  no  disqualification.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Judges  acted  on  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sound  principle 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  yet  endeavoured  to  do  substantial  justice. 
Knowing  them  both  as  gardeners  of  great  experience  and  recognised 
integrity  we  could  expect  from  them  nothing  else  than  action  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions.  They  did  what  they  believed  to  be 
right,  and  did  not  shrink  from  what  was  no  doubt  to  them  an 
unpleasant  duty. 
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There  is  ho  recognised  line  between  dessert  and  cooking  Apples;  If 
we  were  compelled  to  place  Emperor  Alexander  in  either  one  section  or 
the  other  we  should  do  the  same  with  it  as  with  Cox’s  Pomona — namely, 
place  both  in  the  cooking  list,  though  we  know  very  well  that  both  have 
been  used  for  dessert  purposes  for  years.  When  there  is  a  conflict  of 
“  authorities,”  who  simply  express  their  individual  opinions,  we  are  apt 
to  appeal  to  facts. 

Mr.  Lawton,  on  the  weight  of  his  authority,  has  no  hesitation  in 
implying  that  the  “good  Editor  ”  has  not  yet  tasted  a  fruit  of  Emperor 
Alexander  Apple.  It  is  not  difficult  to  test  the  weight  of  this  particular 
authority  in  this  particular  reference.  The  “  good  ”  Editor,  if  he  does 
not  turn  to  a  “  bad  ”  one  in  a  week,  gathered  the  first  crop  off  a  tree  of 
this  variety  just  thirty-five  years  ago  this  autumn,  and  nine  subsequent 
crops  in  consecutive  years.  He  happens  to  know,  too,  that  the  variety 
was  true  to  name,  and  also  that  the  fruits  were  regularly  used  for  dessert 
every  year  and  appreciated.  Nor  is  that  all ;  for  this  good  or  bad  man, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  seen  fine  dishes  of  this  fine-looking  Apple  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  dessert  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquets  in  the  London 
Mansion  House ;  he  has  seen  them,  and  seen  them  eaten,  at  the  banquets 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  ;  he  has  seen  them  in  the 
dessert  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  M4tropole,  also  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  “  bad.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  persons  prefer  a  sub-acid  Apple  to  a  sweet  one  after  a  good  dinner, 
and  some  persons  of  very  high  rank  enjoy  Apples  then  which  are  much 
more  acid  than  the  variety  in  question.  It  is  on  such  evidence  of  facts 
that  this  particular  Editor  would  not  have  disqualified  the  collection  at 
York,  but  have  pointed  the  dish  lower  than  a  dish  of  good  fruits  of  a 
richly  flavoured  variety. 

What  is  the  definition  of  “  dessert  1  ”  Let  our  friend  turn  to  a 
dictionary  and  he  will  find  something  like  this,  “  That  which  is  served 
when  the  substantial  part  of  a  meal  is  removed,  or  ^^-served,  consisting 
of  pastry,  fruits,  &c.”  It  does  not  say  sweet  fruits  or  sour  fruits.  They 
may  be  either  sweet  or  sour,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  if  used  at  dessert 
they  will  be  dessert  fruits.  But  perhaps  after  all  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  may  decide  that  the  York  Judges  were  right,  and  thus  over¬ 
turn  the  dictionary.  Then  will  our  friend  and  excellent  judge,  for  such 
he  is,  be  happy ;  but  he  really  must  not  declare  by  implication  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  presumes  to  express  an  opinion 
founded  on  ignorance  or  nothing.] 


Peemit  me  to  revert  to  Mr,  J.  Riddell’s  complaint  with  respect 
to  the  disqualification  of  Emperor  Alexander  as  a  dessert  Apple  at  York. 
Here  we  have  a  complaint  which  is  the  exact  obverse  of  the  Aquarium 
case  referred  to  elsewhere.  It  is  certainly  rare  that  Emperor  Alexander  is 
placed  with  dessert  fruits,  but  that  is  probably  because  the  fruits  usually 
run  large.  Were  the  fruits  of  moderate  size  no  doubt  from  the  first  it 
would  have  been  classed  as  a  dessert  variety.  A  more  beautiful  or  soft- 
fleshed  Apple  hardly  exists . 

Apart  from  Dr.  Hogg’s  classification  of  the  variety,  I  turn  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  admirable  fruit  catalogue,  one  regarded  as  a  standard 
guide  by  most  gardeners,  and  find  Alexander  is  there  described  in  almost 
the  same  terms  ;  and  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  another  standard  authority, 
classes  it  as  both  kitchen  and  dessert.  To  have  disqualified  the  exhibitor, 
therefore,  for  exhibiting  the  variety  at  York  shows  that  the  Judges  com¬ 
mitted  a  mistake. — A.  D,  _ 


No  one  could  blame  Mr,  Riddell  for  drawing  attention  to  the  case  of 
a  collection  of  dessert  fruits  being  disqualified  at  York  show  for  having 
a  dish  of  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  in  it.  The  editorial  remarks 
elicited  are  clear  and  obvious,  but  judging  from  the  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  for  and  against  this  decision  at  the  show  by  practical  men  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  ample  room  for  discussion,  and  to  have  the 
matter  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  If  we  are  to  have  classes  for  dessert 
and  culinary  Apples  inserted  in  schedules,  the  line  to  be  drawn  should 
be  more  clear  and  defined  than  it  seems  to  be  at  present.  The  same 
variety  in  both  classes  seems  an  absurdity,  and  not  very  satisfactory  for 
exhibition  purposes;  A  solution  that  could  be  adopted  by  all  on 
authoritative  grounds,  and  not  left  merely  to  trade  catalogues,  is  desirable 
to  avoid  complications. 

I  regret,  however,  to  see  the  spirit  and  tone  of  Mr.  Riddell’s  remarks, 
and  protest  strongly  against  his  denunciations  in  respect  to  what  he 
terms  the  “erratic  action  of  the  Judges”  throughout  the  fruit  classes 
— an  implication  of  their  incompetence,  and  an  allusion  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  liabilities  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Lawton  of  Welton  House,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  of  Grimston  Park,  the  J udges  in  question,  require  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  me.  They  are  well  known  as  practical  men  of  common 
sense  and  broad  views,  and  not  mere  tyros  in  the  art  of  judging.  The 
Society  has  employed  them  on  several  occasions,  and  they  always  gave 
general  satisfaction,  so  much  so  that  contrary  to  the  Committee’s  usual 
custom  of  changing  the  judges  every  year,  they  appointed  them  two 
years  in  succession. 

Having  been  on  the  Committee  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
know  that  no  pains  or  any  reasonable  expenses  are  spared  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  men  available.  As  one  who  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
fruit  classes,  and  not  the  most  (successful,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw 
no  such  discrepancies  as  alleged,  nor  did  I  hear  severe  criticism  although 
present  for  most  of  the  three  days.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  could  be 
detected  the  wail  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  unhappily  prevalent, 
more  or  less  loud,  as  at  most  flower  shows. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  the  judges  awarded  an  extra  prize  to  the 
exhibit  in  question,  as  it  was  of  exceptional  merit,  and  recommended 


that  it  should  be  of  equal  value  to  the  second  prize,  as  there  they  would 
have  placed  it  had  they  not  felt  compelled  to  disqualify  it.  This  the 
Committee  at  once  agreed  to,  as  their  whole  desire  is  that  all  exhibitors 
who  come  to  York  shall  have  justice  and  generous  treatment. — 
R.  M'Intosh,  Clifton,  Torh,  _ 


As  your  paper  has  a  big  circulation  amongst  the  exhibitors  and 
others  who  visit  fruit  shows,  I  should  like,  as  one  of  the  Judges  at 
the  York  show,  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  Mr.  Riddell  says, 
p.  623.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  doing  this  I  am  breaking 
a  thirty  years’  rule — viz.,  never  to  attempt  to  bolster  up  my  judgment 
when  once  given,  Show  committees  have  future  arrangements  in 
their  hands.  For  my  part,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  I  ever 
again  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  or  not.  The  class  Mr.  Riddell 
complains  of  was  one  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits.  I  learn  the 
disqualified  lot  was  his  own.  We  did  this  on  the  simple  ground  that 
Emperor  Alexander  Apple  was  not  a  dessert  fruit.  At  the  same  time  the 
remaining  five  dishes  being  good  ones,  we  drew  the  Committee’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  for  their  favourable  consideration.  We  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  exhibitor  might  have  put  in  Emperor  Alexander  Apple 
in  ignorance.  Mr.  Riddell  quotes  from  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual.”  If 
he  had  wished  to  be  fair  and  honest  he  would  also  have  quoted  as 
follows  :  “  It  is  more  adapted  for  culinary  than  dessert  use.”  I  may  add 
that  my  colleague  was  Mr.  Lawton  of  Welton  Gardens,  Brough,  East 
Yorks.  Those  who  know  us  personally  will  at  least  admit  this — that 
neither  of  us  lays  claim  to  infallibility  in  these  matters.  I  daresay, 
though,  that  our  reputations  as  fairly  competent,  honest  judges  will  out¬ 
live  even  Mr.  Riddell’s  attempt  to  disparage  them. — Henby  J,  Clayton, 
Grimston  Gardens,  Tadcaster, 

[Mr.  Clayton’s  letter  is  readily  inserted.  Our  estimate  of  him  is 
embodied  in  another  note.  The  best  of  judges  are  not,  as  he  suggests, 
infallible.  As  neither  Mr.  Riddell  nor  Mr.  Clayton  has  given  Dr.- Hogg’s 
description  and  observations  fully,  as  they  apply  to  the  present  case, 
they  may  appropriately  be  given  here  from  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Fruit 
Manual”: — “  Emperor  Alexander  .  .  .  Fruit  sometimes  very  large  ; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  pleasant 
and  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  More  adapted  for  culinary  than  dessert 
use,  but  is  also  desirable  for  the  latter  were  it  only  on  account  of  its 
noble  appearance  at  the  table.”  We  can  say,  in  Dr.  Hogg’s  absence, 
that  no  higher  authority  can  be  cited,  and  no  better  description  of  and 
truer  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  Apple  be  found  than  this.  At  the 
same  time  the  Judges  committed  no  professional  sin.  They  decided 
for  themselves  honestly  in  a  case  in  which  “authorities”  notoriously 
differ.  Mr.  RiddeU  asked  us  a  definite  question,  and  we  gave  him  a 
definite  reply  on  page  523,  and  to  that  reply  we  adhere  for  the  reasons 
elsewhere  stated.  ] 


BELLADONNA  LILY. 

In  a  rectory  garden  in  East  Norfolk  some  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  very 
beautiful  display  of  these  charming  Lilies,  which  are  far  too  rarely  met 
with  in  English  gardens. 

The  bulbs  occupied  and  seemed  to  well  fill  a  narrow  border  looking 
south-west  at  the  base  of  a  conservatory  wall.  I  was  told  they  had  been 
planted  there  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  and  had  been  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  border,  affording  a  little  protection  in 
winter  by  a  covering  of  leaves  over  the  surface  soil.  They  have  flowered 
more  or  less  each  season,  but  never  before  so  profusely  as  this  year.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  scores  of  strong  spikes,  each  about  2  feet 
high,  carrying  four  or  five  flowers  much  resembling  strong  spikes  of  the 
Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea),  save  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  in  the  Vallota  is  a  bright  crimson,  but  in  the  Amaryllis  bella¬ 
donna  the  ground  colour  is  white,  heavily  striped,  and  overlaid  with 
pink. 

In  the  same  garden,  which  by  the  way  is  most  interesting  and  well 
cared  for,  are  many  rare  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  also  a  fine  collection 
of  Narcissi.  I  noticed  occupying  the  most  of  a  central  bed  on  the  lawn 
a  fine  large  bush  or  tree  of  Brugmansia  arbprea,  growing  in  a  large  pot, 
which  was  plunged  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  hidden.  The  tree  was  in  most 
robust  health,  the  foliage  ample,  stout,  and  of  a  very  healthy  dark  green 
colour.  The  large  trumpet-shaped  pendent  flowers  were  also  very 
numerous  and  fine,  and  as  seen  by  me  during  the  third  week  in  October, 
after  nearly  two  months  of  almost  incessant  wet  stormy  weather  and 
two  frosty  nights,  which  had  destroyed  Dahlias  and  such-like  tender 
plants,  were  entirely  uninjured  and  strikingly  effective. 

The  rector,  whose  property  it  was,  told  me  that  shortly  it  would  be 
given  the  shelter  and  protection  of  a  coachhouse  for  the  winter,  as  in 
numerous  past  seasons.  In  the  spring  it  is  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to 
start  it  into  growth,  prior  to  its  ^ing  again  placed  outside  in  its  usual 
position  on  the  lawn  in  June,  where,  given  ample  supplies  of  water  with 
weak  liquid  manure  frequently,  it  grows  luxuriantly  and  flowers 
profusely,  untroubled  by  red  spider  or  other  insect  enemies. — W,  K.  W. 


The  Floea  of  Alabama. — For  all  his  advancing  years  the 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  botanist.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mohr  of 
Mobile,  is  as  youthfully  active  as  ever.  In  August  he  returned  from  an 
extensive  botanical  trip  through  the  south-western  extremities  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  and  has  added  another  interesting 
plant  to  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Alabama  in  the  form  of  a  Grape 
Vine,  Vitis  palmata,  originally  discovered  in  Missouri  by  the  lynx-eyed 
Michaux,  but  still  comparatively  unknown, — (“  Meehan’s  Monthly.”) 
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Events  op  the  Week — London  and  provincial  horticnlturists  will 
doubtless  welcome  the  rest  that  has  now  come  after  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  the  scores  of  Chrysanthemum  shows.  Within  the  metropolitan  area 
things  are  likely  to  be  very  quiet  for  a  time,  as  there  are  no  exhibitions 
of  any  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th  inst.,  this  side  of 
Christmas. 

Weather  in  London. — From  Wednesday  until  Snnday  the 
weather  in  London  was  bitterly  cold,  not,  however,  so  much  on  account 
of  frosts,  as  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong  easterly  winds.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  there  were  indications  of  snow,  and  though  none  fell 
there  was  a  sleety  rain  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  day,  since  when  it 
has  been  clear  with  bright  gleams  of  sunshine  on  Sunday.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  brought  sharp  frosts,  with  a  dry  invigorating  atmosphere, 
while  Wednesday  was  milder  and  wet. 

-  Northern  Weather. — Dull,  coldish  weather  continued  till 

the  29t;h,  with  a  gradually  falling  thermometer.  Sunday  was  brighter, 
and  frost  set  in.  On  Monday  morning  10°,  and  on  Tuesday  13°  frost 
were  registered,  accompanied  by  dense  hoar  frost.— B.  D.,  N.  Perthshire. 

-  An  Interesting  Presentation. — On  Wednesday  evening, 

November  25th,  an  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  George  Bnnyard,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  when  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  of  the  employes  assembled  to  present  their  employer 
with  a  testimonial  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  firm’s  existence.  In 
the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs;  Bmnyard  and  family,  Mr.  Buss  made 
the  presentation.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  handsomely 
illuminated  address  on  vellum,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  head  offices 
and  heraldic  and  other  designs,  and  set  in  a  massive  carved  oak  frame 
of  Oak  leaves,  the  dome-shaped  top  being  fianked  by  cornucopias, 
beautifully  worked  in^  relief.  Mr.  Bunyard  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  gift  in  a  few  words,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

-  PoiNSETTlAS.— A  fine  display  of  the  above  is  now  to  be  seen 

at  Bonington  Grove,  near  Newbury,  tastefully  arranged  in  the  plant 
stove.  The  majority  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  and  look 
the  picture  of  health,  carrying  their  foliage  well,  which  clearly  shows 
that  Mr.  T.  Surman,  the  able  gardener,  thoroughly  understands  their 
treatment.  The  bracts  averaged  15  inches  across,  one  head  in  particular 
noticed  being  19  inches.  Mr.  Surman,  who  was  for  many  years  a  success¬ 
ful  exhibitor  at  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum  show,  believes  in  a  long 
season  of  growth,  and  generally  starts  his  plants  early  in  May,  growing 
them  in  cool  pits  through  the  summer  months,  quite  close  to  the  glass. 
The  plants  under  this  treatment  become  well  ripened  and  sturdy 
previous  to  their  removal  to  warmer  quarters  in  the  autumn* — 
Visitor. 

-  The  Hessle  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  on  November  17th,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  D.  Toyne  on  The  Modern  History  of  Horticulture,” 
After  describing  the  many  and  various  improvements  which  have  been 
made  of  recent  years  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fiowers  the  essayist 
continued : — “  It  has  been  said  that  beauty  is  more  useful  than  utility. 
Probably  that  is  a  theory  about  which  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Should  we,  however,  measure  use  by  mental  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  considerations,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  highest 
place  must  be  conceded  to  beauty.  The  love  of  flowers  is  more  refining, 
ennobling,  and  satisfying  than  the  love  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  says  a 
writer  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  higher  taste,  yet  a  purer  pleasure,  because 
less  utilitarian.  That  flower  gardening  is  the  favourite  branch  of 
horticulture  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seeing  the  numbers  attracted  to 
our  parks  and  cemeteries  to  admire  their  beauty,  where  during  the 
last  few  years  such  care  and  attention  have  been  lavished  on  them ; 
and  this  appreciation  by  the  general  public  has  given  rise  to  a  friendly 
rivalry  not  only  between  professional  gardeners  but  also  between 
amateurs.  We  had  abundant  proof  of  this  during  the  past  week  at 
our  local  Chrysanthemum  show.  Each  year  seems  to  mark  a  decided 
advance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  queen  of  autumn  flowers  in  colour, 
form,  size,  and  also  ia  taste  of  arrangement.” — F.  L.  T. 


- Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  A.  Perry  has  been  appointed 

gardener  to  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  Blaen-y-Pant,  Malpas,  Newport,  Mon. 

-  A  “  Tall  ”  Celery  Story.— iZe  article  under  “  Birmingham 

Gardeners’  Association,”  page  464,  November  12th,  giving  quotation 
from  ”  Rhind’s  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  I  beg  to  say  that  the  height  is 
misprinted,  as  your  correspondent  could  have  known  if  he  referred  to 
the  starred  footnote.  In  Loudon’s  1822  “  Encyclopasdia  of  Gardening,” 
page  721,  the  height  of  the  Celery  reads  4  feet  6  inches. — T.  W. 
Wellington. 

-  November  Weather  at  Driffield. — Mean  temperature  at 

9  A. M.  (corrected),  40'32°,  *  Wet  bulb,  39*90°.  Mean  maximum,  45*42'’ ; 
mean  minimum,  35  88°.  Highest,  50°  on  the  5th  ;  lowest,  22*4°  on  the 
30th.  Mean  of  maxima  and  minima,  40  65°.  Mean  radiation  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  grass,  29*94° ;  lowest,  12  0°  on  the  30th.  Rainfall, 
1*725  inch.  Number  of  rainy  days,  thirteen.  Greatest  amount  on  one 
day,  0*56  on  the  7th. — W.  E.  Lovel,  Observer,  York  Road,  Drijield. 

-  A  New  Experimental  Station. — We  are  informed  that  an 

agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  established  at  IJsambara,  in 
German  East  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  agricultural 
character  of  that  region  and  discovering  its  adaptability  to  various  crops. 
Both  native  and  introduced  tropical  plants  are  now  under  test  at 
different  altitudes  to  decide  which  are  best  suited  to  cultivation,  and 
when  these  points  have  been  determined  both  the  plants  and  seeds  will 
be  supplied  in  commercial  quantities  to  settlers. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  William  Young.  —  We  regret  to  have 

to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Young,  who  passed  away  on 
November  12th,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  was  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  raiser  and  cultivator 
of  such  florists’  flowers  as  Pansies,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Auriculas.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Young  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society,  and  afterwards  as  holding  the  same 
post  in  the  Royal  Caledonian  after  the  two  amalgamated.  This  Society 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Britain,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to  Mr.  Young’s 
enthusiasm,  and  to  the  untiring  energy  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  its 
development  and  arrangement. 

-  Gas  Lime. — Gas  lime  as  such  is  very  injurious  to  organic  life, 

whether  insects  or  plants,  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Owing  to 
its  destructive  effects  it  has  been  frequently  used  on  insect-infested  land 
when  there  are  no  crops  of  value  upon  it.  It  is  usually  recommended, 
and  correctly  so,  that  nothing  be  sown  or  planted  upon  land  to  which 
gas  lime  has  been  applied  until  six  or  eight  weeks  have  elapsed.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  seen  when  it  is  mentioned  that  gas  lime  is  calcium 
sulphide  containing  no  oxygen  in  its  composition,  and  from  this  cause 
is  very  injurious  to  puant  and  animal  life.  Immediately,  however,  it  ia 
applied  to  the  soil,  breaking  it  well  up,  it  begins  to  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  then  converted  into  calcium  sulphate.  In  this 
form,  having  united  with  the  oxygen,  it  becomes  a  valuable  plant  food. 
Then  there  is  no  daneer  of  solving  or  planting  upon  ground  which  has 
been  dressed  with  gas  lime. — S. 

-  Potatoes  in  Ireland. — I  must  apologise  to  “  G.  H.  H.”  first 

for  not  having  replied  before  to  bis  query  on  page  460  about  our  Potato 
crop,  and  secondly  for  having  so  little  to  say  about  it  now.  The  higher 
class  culture — agriculture — as  practised  in  Co.  Dublin,  to  which  my 
observation  is  limited,  does  not  afford  a  safe  criterion  on  which  to  base 
any  calculation  affecting  the  area  of  the  island,  and  even  in  this  county 
my  experience  is  very  limited.  Here,  however,  on  the  limestone  com¬ 
plaints  are  few,  good  culture,  with  a  careful  selection  of  seed  and 
varieties,  telling  its  own  tale.  Prices  at  lifting  time  ruled  very  low, 
and  now,  although  a  shade  firmer,  one  feels  a  little  compunction  when 
receiving  such  fine  baskets  of  Sutton’s  Main  Crop  for  the  few  pence  the 
grower  asks  for  them.  As  for  quality,  scrubbed  and  boiled  in  their 
jackets  (as  they  should  be),  I  prefer  one  to  a  Peach,  but  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  for  taste.  Perhaps  later  on  the  commendable  interest  taken  in  our 
“  taters  ”  by  “  G.  H.  H.”  may  not  be  imrewarded,  for  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  tercentenary — viz,,  a  great  Conference  and  Exhibition  of  Potatoes, 
to  be  held  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on  December  9th  and  10th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association.  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Shaw,  with  an  able  Committee,  have  taken  such  initiatory  steps 
as  bid  fair  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  name  and  object,  and  both  practical 
and  scientific  men  from  far  and  near  have  promised  to  assist  in  this 
glorification  of  the  tuber,  which,  unfortunately,  so  many  of  the  poorer 
population  are  practically  dependent  on  for  existence.— K.,  Dublin. 
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- The  Benefits  op  Apples. — The  malic  acidof  ripe  Apples,  either 

raw  or  cooked,  will  neutralise  any  excess  of  chalky  matter  engendered 
by  eating  too  much  meat  It  is  also  the  fact  that  such  fresh  fruits  as 
the  Apple,  the  Pear,  and  the  Plum,  when  taken  ripe  and  without  sugar, 
diminish  acidity  in  the  stomach  rather  than  provoke  it.  Their  vegetable 
salts  and  juices  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates,  which  tend  to 
counteract  acidity.  A  good  ripe  raw  Apple  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
vegetable  substances  for  the  stomach  to  deal  with,  the  whole  process  of 
its  digestion  being  completed  in  eighty-five  minutes. 

-  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  second 

meeting  of  the  present  series  of  readings  and  discussions  in  connection 
with  the  above  Society  took  place  recently  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  in  the  chair,  when  Mr,  A.  Randall, 
of  Aigburth,  read  his  prize  essay  on  “  The  Selection  and  Cultivation 
of  Plants  Most  Suitable  for  House  Decoration,”  the  subject  being  treated 
in  a  very  able  and  practical  manner.  All  the  details  of  cultural 
requirements  were  minutely  described,  and  also  the  attention  necessary 
when  in  use.  A  selection  of  varieties  was  given,  which  included  some 
of  the  very  best  and  most  enduring  plants  for  house  decoration,  A 
discussion  followed,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  reader  and  Chairman 
ooncluded  the  proceedings. 

-  The  Farms  in  Sweden,  —  These  vary  in  size  from  5  to 

50  acres  as  a  general  rule,  although  out  of  the  329,930  farms  in  cultiva- 
tion  there  are  about  3000  having  an  area  of  250  acres  and  over.  Owners 
cultivate  272,316  farms,  and  the  remaining  are  presumably  held  under 
lease,  A  contemporary  says  that  besides  these  farms  there  are  166,419 
small  crofts  or  tracts  of  land  held  by  agricultural  labourers  in  return 
for  certain  services  rendered  on  set  days  to  the  owners.  Agriculture  is 
by  far  the  leading  industry  in  Sweden,  as  the  following  returns  made 
in  1894  will  show  : — Orchards  and  market  gardens,  87,397  acres  ;  arable 
land,  8,371,748  ;  natural  meadows,  3,774,158  ;  wooded  land,  46,663,404  ; 
other  land,  42,709,548  ;  total  land  area,  101,606,255  acres.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  rank  in  importance  as  follows  Hay,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Potatoes,  green  fodder,  Maslin,  Wheat,  roots.  Peas,  Vetches,  Beans, 
and  Buckwheat. 

-  Pruning-  Fruit  Trees  in  Italy. — Some  of  the  disadvantages 

arising  from  the  failure  of  fruit  trees  to  produce  in  successive  years  a 
uniform  quantity  of  fruit  (says  United  States  Consul  Seymour,  writing 
from  Palermo,  Italy),  are  well  known  to  all  engaged  in  fruit  culture, 
and  information  regarding  any  system  of  cultivation  that  has  for  object 
the  equalisation  of  successive  crops,  especially  when  it  is  said  that  such 
system  has  been  successful,  must  be  of  interest  to  them.  According  to 
the  “  Agrarian  Review,”  with  the  view  of  equalising  the  crops  in  the 
Sorrentine  peninsula,  it  has  been  shown  that  good  results  are  obtained 
from  the  following  method  of  pruning  :  Prune  considerably  after  the 
scarce  year,  cutting  some  fruit-bearing  branches,  and  little  after  the  full 
year.  This  system,  though  the  opposite  of  the  old,  seems  to  be,  in 
theory,  the  proper  one  ;  for  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  loaded 
year  the  tree  is  deprived  of  nourishment  that  might  be  used  by  it  the 
next  year  in  the  formation  of  fruit,  and  by  depriving  the  tree  of  the 
branches,  which  is  only  depriving  it  of  fruit,  there  will  be  less  nourish¬ 
ment  required  by  the  fruit  in  the  following  year,  and  the  tree  will  have 
more  for  the  formation  of  fruit.— (“  Californian  Fruit  Grower.”) 

-  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. — A  very  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  “Varieties  and 
Selection  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ”  was  given  at  the  last  fortnightly 
meeting,  in  the  presence  of  a  more  than  usual  attendance  of  the  members, 
by  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill, 
Warwick.  His  information  was  valuable,  and  created  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  was  also  a  small  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  in  com¬ 
petition  by  members  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Committee.  Amongst 
the  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  E.  T.  Mustin,  H.  Snead,  and  Jones- 
One  of  the  members  adverted  to  the  fact  that  large  specimen  plants  may 
readily  be  produced  by  using  established  one  or  two  year  old  plants  of 
the  common  Anthemis  frutescens  as  a  stock,  the  natural  vigour  of  which 
rendering  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  purpose,  especially  for  infusing 
extra  strength  into  weakly  constitutioned  varieties,  and  by  grafting 
different  varieties  upon  the  same  stock,  a  novel  and  parti-coloured  speci¬ 
men.  plant  can  be  produced.  See  reference  to  the  Anthemis  frutescens, 
by  Mons.  J.  Everaerts  of  Antwerp,  in  the  Journal  of  Hortioulhre, 
March,  23rd,  1893 ;  also  the  Editor’s  suggestion  that  some  of  his 
Chrysanthemum-growing  readers  would  experiment  in  the  directipn 
indicated  by  Mons.  Alexis  Callier,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
and  communicate  the  results  in  due  course. — W.  G. 


-  Flora  of  the  Bay-Karonga  Mountains.  —  Professor 

Whyte,  the  Government  naturalist  in  the  British  Central  Africa 
Protectorate,  has  just  published  an  interesting  report  on  the  flora 
of  the  highest  range  of  the  Bay-Karonga  Mountains  in  Nyassaland. 
He  found  that  the  flora  resembled  that  of  Mlanje — rich  in  Heaths,  but 
utterly  wanting  in  Conifers.  The  climate  is  not  so  healthy  as  Zomba, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  the  soft,  balmy,  bracing  breezes  prevailing  at 
Mlanje.  He  has  formed  a  valuable  collection,  consisting  of  6000  dried 
specimens  of  plants. 

- Moisture  for  Plants. — The  influence  of  moisture  upon 

vegetation  has  been  found  by  Professor  E.  Gain  to  vary  greatly  at 
different  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  plants.  As  a  rule,  water  is  needed 
when  the  first  leaves  are  appearing ;  then  only  little  is  called  for 
until  just  before  blossoming,  when  a  large  supply  is  demanded.  The 
fruit  is  best  perfected  in  comparative  dryness.  Very  few  plants 
require  constant  moisture,  and  in  all  experiments  tried  the  plants 
that  were  watered  at  the  two  critical  seasons  of  first  growth  and  the 
beginning  of  blossoming  did  as  well  as  those  that  were  constantly 
watered. — (  “Echo.”) 

- “  Physiological  Role  of  Water  in  Plants.”— In  an 

article  on  this  subject.  Professor  Edmond  Gain,  of  the  University  of 
Nancy,  France,  published  in  the  “  Experiment  Station  Review,”  says 
among  other  practical  applications  of  the  subject,  we  are  told  that  when 
a  given  soil  produces  vigorous  plants  whose  transpiration  is  very  active, 
and  young  plants  whose  organs  are  less  developed,  the  roots  of  the  first 
will  take  up  the  humidity  of  the  scil  with  greater  force  than  those  of 
the  second.  If,  therefore,  the  soil  does  not  contain  enough  water  for 
both,  the  weaker  will  suffer.  This  is  the  case  with  Clover  seeded  with 
Wheat  which  suffers  in  a  dry  spring,  while  Clover  seeded  alone  makes  a 
good  growth.  Farmers  continue  to  sow  their  forage  seed  with  cereals 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  cereals  are  beneficial  as  a  shade.  If 
they  would  seed  their  forage  plants  alone  they  would  not  only  secure 
a  greater  yield,  but  in  dry  countries  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop. 

- Forests  op  Sweden.— The  Crown  forests  of  Sweden  comprise 

more  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  wooded  area  of  the  country  and  are 
managed  with  scrupulous  care.  The  increase  alone  is  cut,  so  that  a 
productive  forest  is  to  stand  for  ever  on  all  Crown  lands  that  are 
unsuitable  for  cultivation.  More  than  this,  the  Government  has  entered 
upon  an  extensive  system  of  planting  trees  on  desolate  and  uncultivated 
areas,  and  these  object-lessons  have  induced  owners  of  private  forests, 
especially  the  larger  proprietors,  to  manage  their  timber  lands  so  that 
they  will  become  permanent  sources  of  income.  These  facts  were  com¬ 
municated  to  our  Department  of  State  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Thomas,  United 
States  Minister  to  Sweden,  and  they  are  of  particular  interest,  not  only 
to  Sweden,  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose  lumber 
meets  the  Swedish  product  as  its  greatest  competitor  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Since  the  forests  in  Sweden  grow  slowly  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  immense  quantities  exported  would  gradually 
exhaust  this  most  important  source  of  the  nation’s  wealth ;  but  from  the 
facts  stated  it  appears  probable  that  the  47  millions  acres  of  forest  in  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  income  for  all  future  time.  The 
products  of  the  forest  now  comprise  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  country  in  value. — (“  Garden  and  Forest.”) 

-  Reform  in  the  Apple  Trade.— The  sooner  farmers  adopt 

the  best  methods,  take  the  Apple  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
middlemen,  and  send  to  market  only  No.  1  fruit,  feeding  No.  2  to  the 
cattle  or  swine — if  they  can  be  put  to  no  better  use — the  sooner  Maine 
will  regain  its  lost,  yet  coveted,  stand  among  the  Apple-growing  sections. 
Let  them  combine  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  negotiate  the 
entire  lot,  and  establish  a  lasting  market  by  sending  strictly  first-class 
fruit,  faced  at  the  head  and  bottom,  and  all  the  way  through  the  same. 
Buyers  abroad  have  lost  confidence  in  American  shippers  because  of  the 
dishonest  methods  resorted  to  in  putting  the  fruit  into  the  market.  The 
quality  of  the  Apples  in  many  cases  does  not  tally  with  the  X  X  X  on 
the  head  of  the  barrek  Fruit  being  of  excellent  quality,  this  is  an 
exceptionally  good  year  to  begin.  Let  neighbourho  ods  unite,  put  theii 
fruit  together,  selecting  some  brand  or  mark,  and  do  business  on  business 
principles.  Mr.  Whittier  of  this  State,  one  of  the  largest  Apple  growers, 
receives  from  50  cents,  to  1  dol.  per  barrel  more  than  market  price, 
simply  because  his  name  and  fame  is  established  as  reliable.  His 
brokers  in  Boston  can  sell  all  he  has,  thousands  of  barrels,  whether  or 
not  there  are  few  or  ihany  Apples  raised.— L.  0.  Straw,  Maine  (in 
"  American  Agriculturist  ”). 
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PEA-GROWma  IN  NORTH  NOTTS. 

The  Pea-growing  industry  in  Nottinghamshire  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  past  few  years.  More  particularly  is  this  to  be  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Worksop,  where  the  land  hag  been  found  from 
experience  to  be  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  an  early  district,  as  the  difference  of  only  a 
few  days  in  the  time  of  gathering  the  early  varieties  will  enable  those 
who  can  place  them  on  the  market  first  to  obtain  a  much  better  price 
for  their  produce. 

They  are  grown  in  the  open  fields,  and,  as  is  usual  in  this  system  of 
cultivation,  no  stakes  are  used.  Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may  mention 
a  fact  that  I  have  observed  on  several  occasions  which  I  have  not  seen 
noted  before.  It  is  this  :  Peas  grown  in  the  open  field  are  often  ready 
to  gather  before  the  same  varieties  grown  in  gardens  in  the  orthodox 
way  and  staked.  I  one  day  asked  a  large  market  grower  how  he 
accounted  for  this  difference,  as  he  was  then  gathering  a  heavy  crop  of 
well-filled  pods  ;  whereas  the  same  variety  grown  in  a  garden,  and  of 
course  staked,  was  several  days  later.  His  reply  was,  “  The  haulm  lying 
closely  on  the  soil  prevents  evaporation  and  keeps  the  heat  in  the  land  ; 
consequently,  the  peas  swell  much  more  rapidly  than  when  they  are 
staked.”  I  afterwards  experimented  on  these  lines,  and  found  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Much  of  the  land  hereabout 
is  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  which  the  earliest  varieties  are  grown.  There 
is  also  some  good  sandy  loam  in  which  the  majority  of  crops  do  well, 
whilst  only  a  few  miles  away  the  land  is  chiefly  on  the  limestone  forma¬ 
tion  where  the  crops  are  not  so  early,  but  the  late  varieties  do  remark¬ 
ably  well. 

Pea  Pullers. 

The  sight  of  a  crowd  I  saw  going  out  into  the  country  one  day  in 
July  would  have  naturally  called  forth  the  question,  “  Where  are  all 
these  people  going  "  They  cannot  be  the  workpeople  from  a  factory, 
for  this  is  purely  an  agricultural  neighbourhood,  and  the  pretty  town 
whence  they  are  emerging  is  only  celebrated  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  wondrous  Dukeries,  where  thousands  of  tourists  are 
driven  per  coach  and  four,  a  twenty-mile  drive  through  magnificent 
scenery,  where  they  can  feast  their  eyes  on  countless  ancient  Oaks, 
where  Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie  men  hung  their  venison  and  held 
their  revels.  They  are  of  all  conditions  of  the  working  poor.  Here,  a 
few  strong  men,  but  they  are  evidently  men  who  work  at  odd  jobs  and 
earn  a  precarious  living  ;  there,  delicate,  care-worn  looking  women  with 
children  in  their  arms,  others  with  several  children  stowed  away  in 
perambulators  ,*  yonder  again  strong  girls,  who  are  caretakers  of  their 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  have  several  of  their  little  charges  running  at 
their  heels,  while  besides  there  are  also  a  few  strong,  brawny  women  from 
the  sister  isle,  and  also  a  few  men  from  the  same  country  of  the  small 
hawker  class.  For  nearly  two  miles  you  meet  a  continual  stream  of 
these  people,  and  you  wonder  where  they  can  be  stowed  away  in  clean 
trim  Worksop,  but  even  Worksop  has  its  poor  quarters  where  people 
congregate  thickly. 

All  these  people,  it  is  noted,  have  some  sort  of  receptacle  with  them  ; 
some  have  baskets,  but  the  majority  have  pails,  cans,  workman’s  basses, 
dilapidated  workbaskets,  and  in  fact  everything  one  can  imagine  that 
will  hold  Green  Peas,  for  these  poor  people  are  going  into  fie  country 
Pea  pulling,  and  as  it  requires  no  skill,  and  as  all  are  paid  according  to 
the  quantity  they  pull,  all  may  feel  assured  of  earning  something. 

The  Number  Employed. 

Thus  hundreds  find  employment  in  the  country  during  the  Pea¬ 
pulling  season,  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  Kirk  Dennis  of 
Worksop,  who  may  be  termed  “The  Pea  King,”  as  most  of  the  Peas 
grown  in  this  district  pass  through  his  hands,  informed  me  that  it  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  have  from  300  to  500  persons  in  a  field  at 
one  time.  Sometimes  he  has  had  upwards  of  600,  and  on  one 
memorable  occasion  they  gathered  1100  bags  of  peas  (11,000  pecks) 
before  ten  o’clock  one  morning. 

The  wages  paid  for  gathering  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  variety 
and  crop.  In  answer  to  my  query,  one  of  the  workers  replied,  “  Earn, 
sir  ?  W^y  I  can  make  3s.  a  day  when  the  crop’s  a  good  ’un,  but  a  many 
on  ’em  don’t  get  more  than  a  shilling.”  The  whole  family  often  turns 
out  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  Pea  harvest,  and  as  there  are  several  children 
to  assist,  who  when  not  working  may  romp  the  whole  day  among  the 
Pea  straw,  eating  Green  Peas  to  their  heart’s  content,  and  while  the 
sbillings  or  pounds  earned  will  be  put  by  to  pay  the  rent,  the  few  weeks 
spent  in  the  country  will  bring  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  into  many 
a  poor  home. 

Varieties  op  Peas  Grown. 

Comparatively  few  varieties  are  grown.  What  is  required  for  market 
are  good  hardy  sorts  that  will  fill  their  pods  well  in  either  a  wet  or  dry 
season,  and  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Dennis,  who  should  be  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  having  been  connected  with  their  cultivation  for  many  years 
past,  says,  “  Earliest  of  All  ”  and  “  William  the  First  Improved  ”  for  the 
first  crop,  followed  by  “Duke  of  York,”  “Prince  of  Wales,”  and 
Telegraph,  “  English  Wonder,”  a  dwarf  is  also  grown,  but  only  in  limited 
quantity.  The  above  selection  is  considered  the  best.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  of  “  Prince  of  Wales  ”  and  “  Telegraph  ”  grown  than  all 
the  other  varieties  put  together,  “  Veitch’s  Exonian  ”  will  be  extensively 
grown  as  an  early  variety  next  year,  as  a  high  opinion  has  been  formed 
of  it.  I  can  corroborate  this,  having  grown  it  as  a  first  early  variety 
under  garden  culture  for  several  years  past.  Those  who  have  not  done 
BO  should  give  it  a  trial  another  season,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 


Where  the  Peas  Go. 

The  Peas  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country,  the  chief 
markets  being  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  and  London.  The  former 
town  is  a  busy  centre,  within  easy  reach  of  Worksop,  but  a  few  miles 
does  not  make  much  difference  when  special  rates  are  obtained.  Those 
sent  to  London  are  divided  between  Covent  Garden  and  the  Borough 
Markets,  and  thus  the  hard-working  artisan  in  our  busy  towns  buying 
Green  Peas  in  the  market,  is  indirectly  assisting  his  poor  fellow-workers 
in  the  small  town  of  North  Nottinghamshire. — G.  S. 


ALDERBROOK. 

A  VERY  beautiful  portion  of  the  county  of  Surrey  is  that  between 
Guildford  and  Dorking,  and  Alderbrook  lies  about  midway  between  these 
towns.  It  is  comparatively  new  in  a  sense,  as  the  trees  around  and 
throughout  the  park  and  woods  seem  to  be  from  80  to  100  years  old, 
whilst  the  house — a  pretty  mansion  of  red  brick  which  almost  glows  with 
colour  in  the  wealth  of  trees  by  which  surrounded — has  been  built  some 
seventeen  years  only.  Less  than  a  year  since  Pandeli  Ralli,  Esq.,  the 
proprietor,  was  compelled  to  change  his  gardener,  and  being  strongly 
recommended  accepted  the  service  of  Mr.  Barks,  yet  comparatively 
young,  who  had  been  for  several  ytars  Mr.  Mease’s  foreman  and  right- 
hand  help  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 

It  was  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  that,  on  visiting  Alderbrook 
on  October  30th,  I  found  a  capital  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
because  Mr.  Barks  had  exhibited  at  Downside  ample  evidence  of  his 
capacity  to  grow  these  beautiful  autumn  fiowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
curious  yet  most  delightful  features  of  the  Cranleigh  district  that  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  season  certain  gentlemen,  notably  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  M.P.,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Pandeli  Ralli,  Mr.  Ramsden, 
all  having  good  collections  of  Chrysanthemums,  throw  open  these 
during  certain  days,  invariably  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  to  public 
view,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  privilege  is  utilised,  especially  on 
Sundays,  when  hundreds  of  people  flock  to  see  the  flowers.  It  says 
much  for  public  appreciation  that  although  each  of  the  gardens  referred 
to  be  some  three  miles  from  Cranleigh,  the  only  village  near,  yet 
distance  seems  to  present  no  impediment  to  the  people.  What  a  pity 
such  examples  were  not  universally  followed.  How  much  would  they 
be  everywhere  appreciated  1 

The  Alderbrook  collection,  when  I  saw  it,  had,  of  incurved,  really  fine 
blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Alcester,  Golden  Empress,  Lucy  Kendall,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of 
India,  Violet  Tomlin,  Globe  d’Or  (rich  golden  buff).  Princess  of  Wales, 
Baron  Hirsch,  and  others.  Generally  the  incurved  seemed  rather  later 
than  the  Japanese,  and  it  seemed  as  if  most  of  the  former  flowers  would 
be  in  better  form  during  the  second  week  of  the  month  than  in  the  first 
week,  Then  of  Japs,  Viviand  Morel,  Chas.  Davis,  H.  Jacotot  fils.  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Sunflower,  B.  Molyneux,  Duke 
of  York,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Rose  Wynne,  Sir  B.  T. 
Smith,  Madame  Ricoud,  Madame  Carnot,  Violetta  (after  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
but  deeper  in  colour),  Col.  Chase  (very  beautiful),  H.  L.  Sunderbruck, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  President  Borel,  are  but  some  of  the  good  things 
in  this  section.  That  another  year,  after  there  has  been  time  to  turn 
round,  Alderbrook  will  have  a  very  fine  collection,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  business  in  this  direction  is  meant. 

Orchids  form  a  fine  feature  here,  as  several  roomy  show  houses  are 
devoted  to  them.  One  house  is  full,  now  very  gay  with  Cattleyas, 
especially  labiatas,  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Bowringiana  are  blooming 
finely,  carrying  big  clusters  of  flowers,  Aurea,  Hardyana,  and  others  are 
good  also.  Cypripediums  are  in  great  force,  so  too  are  Calanthes, 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  the  variety  fimbriatum  oculatum  having 
growths  5  feet  in  height ;  crispum,  thyrsiflorum,  and  others.  Phalse- 
nopsis  grandiflora  is  very  finely  blooming,  and  the  collection  includes 
Schilleriana,  Schrblenana,  and  others  ;  also  fine  clumps  of  Coelogynes, 
Aerides,  Vandas,  Odontoglots  in  great  variety,  Sophronites,  and  the 
beautiful  golden  Cattleya  citrina.  The  whole  of  the  plants  are  in  capital 
condition,  very  clean,  as  also  the  houses  ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
collection  is  in  excellent  hands.  Climbers,  such  as  Lapageria  rosea 
superba,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  running  under  the  roofs,  clean  as 
can  be,  grow  and  bloom  profusely.  .  -d  i 

In  other  houses  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  varied  and  good.  Palms, 
Perns,  Crotons,  Dracmnas,  Salvia  splendens,  Poinsettias,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  many  other  things  are  all  well  done.  Glass  houses  are 
good,  but  all  full,  and  as  there  is  not  enough  now  for  fruit  and  other 
things  it  is  hoped  that  several  others  will  be  erected  next  year. 
Carnations,  especially  winter  bloomers,  are  highly  valued,  and  some 
3000  are  grown.  Outdoors  tree  foliage  in  every  direction  is  beautiful. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  rather  new,  and  there  is  no  parterre  gard^. 
A  new  and  eventually  charming  feature  is  being  provided  in  a  woody 
dell,  through  which  water  meanders,  by  trenching  out  Stocks  and 
planting  many  noble  semi-aquatic  or  strong-growing  plants,  such  as 
Bamboos,  These  will  be  in  big  clumps,  Lilies  planted  out  in  borders 
beneath  the  trees  do  wonderfully  well,  and  give  to  the  garden  the 
appellation  of  the  Lily  walk.  Great  improvements  in  that  particular 
direction  are  being  effected,  so  also  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  depart¬ 
ments.  Owing  to  the  considerable  Oak  tree  surroundings  caterpillars 
were  a  great  plague  last  summer,  and  now  every  tree,  standard,  dwarf, 
or  espalier,  has  been  grease-banded,  with  good  results  already.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  Mr.  Ralli  is  an  intense  lover  of  his  place,  and 
especially  of  his  garden. — A.  D. 
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Roses  akd  Her  Majesty. 

Relative  to  the  coming  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  sixtieth  year 
of  sovereignty  we  have  been  reminded  by  Mr.  Cannell  in  the  JourTuil 
of  Horticulture  that  in  all  phases  of  horticulture,  equally  with  other 
matters,  there  has  been  an  immense  stride  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
In  Roses  this  has  been  gradual,  especially  if  we  consider  that  it  is 
during  the  last  thirty  years  or  less  that  any  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  popular  flower.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  selection  of 
what  may  be  generally  considered  the  best  Roses  of  the  year  since  Her 
Majesty’s  ascension  might  prove  interesting.  It  is  merely  a  list  of 
names,  and  I  give  them  in  due  order,  commencing  with  1837.  In  a  few 
cases  it  may  be  that  a  variety  I  have  allotted  to  one  year  is  taken 
exception  to  by  some  readers,  as  more  rightly  belonging  to  the  year 
previous  or  following. 

Might  not  the  N.R.S.  embody  an  extra  division  in  their  schedule  for 
the  year  1897?  Say,  six  classes,  each  to  be  confined  to  Roses  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  decades  1837-46,  1847-56,  and  so  on  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  an  advantage  in  extending  the  two  first 
classes  to  twenty  years  each,  and  then  continue  with  the  two  last  decades. 
Appended  is  a  list  of  varieties  available,  but  there  are,  of  course,  many 
others  that  may  still  be  grown  in  some  gardens  or  collections.  In  the 
abreviations  P.  stands  for  Provence,  G.  for  Gallica,  0.  for  China,  B.  for 
Bourbon,  T.  for  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  M.  for  Mosses.  The  remainder, 
excepting  a  few  odd  varieties,  are  all  H.  Perpetnais  or  H.  Teas. 

1837—1846. 

Ana'is  L^gais  (p),  Arlequin  (g),  1837,  pale  yellow  ;  Acidale  (b), 
E.  Beamharnais  (C),  Miss  House,  Devoniensis  (t),  1838  ;  Alain  Blan¬ 
chard  (p),  Safrano  (t),  Comte  de  Paris  (t),  1839 ;  Ch(^n4do]6,  Coupe 
d’Heb4,  Armosa  (b),  1840;  Glillet  Parfait  (G),  Ophirie  (t),  1841  ; 
La  Reine,  1842  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (b),  Baronne  Prevost,  Comtesse 
de  Murinas  (M),  Gonbault  (T),  Solfaterre  (T),  Cloth  of  Gold  (t), 
Abricot4  (t),  1843  ;  Eulalie  Lebiun  (G),  Niphetos  (T),  Moir4  (t), 
Vicomtesse  Decazes  (t),  1844  ;  Blairi  No.  2 ;  Perle  des  Panaches  (G), 
Madame  Willermoz  (t).  Fortune’s  Yellow  (t),  -De  la  Grifferaie,  1845  ; 
Lanei  (M),  Princesse  Royale  (m),  G4ant  des  Batailles,  Madame  de 
St.  Joseph  (T),  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (t),  1846. 

1847—1856. 

Merc4d4s  (G),  La  Pactole  (T),  Melaine  Willermoz  (t),  1847  ;  Douglas 
(O),  Madame  Bravy  (t),  1848  ;  none  in  1849  worthy  of  mention  ;  Madame 
Rivers,  William  Griffiths,  1850  ;  Sombreuil  (t),  Auguste  Mie,  Blanche 
Lafitte  (b),  Louis  Odier  (b),  1851  ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Gloire  des  Monsieuses 
(M),  David  Pradel  (t),  Pauline  Labont4  (T),  1852  ;  G4n4ral  Jacqueminot, 
Jules  Margottin,  Charles  Lawson,  Gloire  de  Dijon  (t),  Canari  (t),  1853 ; 
Baron  de  Wassenaer  (M),  Blanche  Moreau  (m),  Madame  Edouard  Cry 
(m),  Salet  (M),  Princesse  de  Vaudemot  (m).  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  (t), 
Lord  Raglan,  1854  ;  Capt.  J.  Ingram  (M),  Madame  Vidot,  Charles  Wood 
(not  Madame  C.  Wood),  Cornelia  Kook  (t),  Louise  de  Savoie  (t),  1855  ; 
William  Lobb  (m),  Imp4ratrice  Eugenie  (m),  1856. 

1857—1866. 

La  Noblesse  (P),  Tour  de  Malakofi  (p),  Triomphe  de  Rennes  (t), 
1857  ;  Comtesse  C.  de  Chabrillant,  Reine  Blanche  (m),  Cdline 
Forestier  (T),  Madame  Falcot  (t),  1858  ;  S4nateur  Vaisse,  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Anna  Alexieff, 
FranQois  Arago,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Rmbens  (t),  Hom4re  (t).  Due  de 
Magenta  (t),  Socrates  (t),  1859 ;  Dr.  Marjolin  (m),  Guilletta  (b), 
Eugdne  Appert,  La  Boule  d’Or  (T),  1860  ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Mar4cha]  Vaillant,  1861  ;  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  John  Hopper,  Due  de  Rohan,  1862  ;  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Marie  Baumann,  Pierre  Netting,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault,  1863  ;  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Wellin^on,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mens.  Boncenne, 
Mardchal  Niel  (t),  Madame  Charles  (T),  1864  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Marie  Rady,  Abel  Grand,  Camille  Bernardin,  1865  ;  Annie 
Wood,  Horace  Vernet,  Mons.  Noman,  Madame  Margottin  (t),  Mons. 
Furtado  (t),  1866. 

1867—1876. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Boule  de  Neige,  Miss  Ingram, 
Isabella  Sprunt  (t),  1867  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  1868  ; 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Bugdnie  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Paul  Neyron,  Catherine  Mermet  (t),  Belle  Lyonnaise  (t), 
Rive  d’Or  (t),  1869  ;  Madame  Bdrard  (T),  Emilie  Dupuy  (T),  1870  ; 
Etienne  Levet,  Francois  Michelon,  Le  Havre,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (t)  ; 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  (t),  Ma  Capucin  (t),  1871 ;  Madame  Lacharme, 
Marie  Cointet,  Amazone  (t),  Caroline  Kuster)  (T),  Anna  Ollivier  (t), 
Marie  Van  Houtte  (t),  Boule  d’Or  (t),  1872  ;  Paul’s  Reynolds  Hole, 
Thomas  Mills,  Captain  Christy,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  1873  ;  Jeanne 
Ducher  (t),  Perle  des  Jardins  (t),  1874  ;  Abel  Oarri^re,  Prince  Arthur, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Commandant  Beaurepaire,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Pernet,  1875  ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc  (t),  1876. 


1876—1886. 

A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Verdier,  Madame 
Lambard  (t),  1877  ;  Madame  EugSne  Verdier,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Innocente  Pirola  (t),  W.  Allen  Richardson  (T),  1878  ;  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Setina  (b),  Francisca  Kruger  (T),  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere,  1879 ;  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Madame  Isaac  Periere  (b), 
Crown  Prince,  Cecile  Brunner,  Catherine  Soupert,  1880;  Pride  of 
Waltham.  Ulrich  Brunner,  Camoens,  Etoile  de  Lyon  (T),  Madame 
Cuain  (T),  1881  ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Edith 
Gifford  (t).  Princess  of  Wales  (t),  Souvenir  de  Thdr^se  Levet  (t),  1882  ; 
Eclair,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Madame  de  Watteville  (T),  Papa 
Gontier  (t),  Perle  d’Or,  Sunset  (t),  1883  ;  Victor  Hugo,  Grace  Darling, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  1884  ;  Her  Majesty,  Pride  of  Reigate,  The  Bride  (T), 
1886  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Polyantha  grandiflora,  Dr.  Grill  (t), 
Luciole  (t),  Madame  Chauvry  (t),  1886. 

1887—4896. 

Earl  of  Dufferin,  Laurette  Messimy  (c),  Mrs.  John  Laiug,  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  Bardou  Job,  Ethel  Browlow  (t),  Madame  Hoste  (t), 
L’Iddal  (T),  Madame  Georges  Bruant,  1887  ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Margaret  Boudet,  Claire  Jacquier,  Ernest  Metz  (t),  1888  ; 
A.  Guinnoiseau,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Cleopatra  (T),  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  (t).  Climbing  Niphetos  (T),  Kaiserin  Frederick  (t),1889  ;  Caroline 
Testout,  White  Lady,  Gustave  Regis,  Elisa  Fugier  (T),  Climbing  Perle 
des  Jardins  (T),  1890;  Margaret  Dickson,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Mrs. 
Paul  (b).  La  Fraicheur,  Medea  (t),  1891  ;  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Janet’s 
Pride,  Duke  of  Fife,  Golden  Gate  (t),  1892  ;  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Crimson  Rambler,  Marquise  Litta,  Beaut4  Incon- 
stante  (t).  Bridesmaid  (T),  Corinna  (T),  Maman  Cochet  (T),  1893  ;  Clio, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sbarman  Crawford,  Charlotte 
Guillemot,  Clara  Watson,  Madame  Joseph  Cointet,  the  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briars,  Madame  E.  Helfenbein.  Alister  Stella  Gray,  1894;  Helen  Keller, 
Marjorie,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mavourneen,  Carmine  Pillar,  1895  ;  Ellen 
Drew,  Tom  Wood,  Bladud,  Muriel  Grahame  (T),  Mrs.  Pierpoint  Morgan 
(t),  and  the  H.  Sweet  Briars  of  1895,  with  almost  the  whole  of  the 
miniature  Polyanthus,  and  others. 

This  makes  a  formidable  list,  and  I  would  further  suggest  that  the 
classes  for  the  first  three  decades  be  made  for  twelve  varieties  only,  and 
the  remaining  three  classes  for  eighteen  or  twenty- four  varieties.  I 
throw  out  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  would  like  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  other  Rose  growers. — A.  Piper. 

Old  Roses. 

In  reply  to  “A.  D.,”  page  426, 1  do  not  remember  writing  that  our  old 
friend  G4n4ral  Jacqueminot  was  “  the  oldest  Hybrid  Perpetual,”  but  as 
one  of  the  oldest  really  good  ones  that  are  still  in  great  demand.  G4ant 
des  Batailles  was  intr^uced  by  N4rard  in  1846,  some  seven  years 
previous  to  G4n4ral  Jacqueminot.  La  Reine  was  sent  out  in  1842  ;  I 
have  also  known  it  as  Reine  des  FranQais,  and  Reine  du  Midi,  Mons. 
Roland  introducing  it  under  this  name  in  1868.  After  all  the  G4n4ral 
is  the  best  and  most  reliable  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Devoniensis  being  about 
the  oldest  of  our  good  Teas,  although  Adam  was  introduced  some  five 
years  earlier.  If  we  except  these,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Lanei,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Bravy,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  C41ine  Forestier,  Madame  Falcot,  Rubens,  and  S6nateur 
Vaisse,  we  must  go  well  into  the  sixties  before  finding  many  that  would 
still  be  considered  first-class. — A.  P. 

Rose  Analysis. 

The  analysis  of  the  blooms  actually  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Langton 
in  issue  of  October  25th  is  very  interesting,  but  it  would  have  been  far 
more  so  had  he,  in  brackets  to  each,  given  the  number  of  plants.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  rarely  been  able  to  exhibit  Hon.  E .  Gifford,  from 
the  fact  that  it  so  often  stares  me  out  of  countenance.  Floriferous 
it  truly  is,  and  were  every  bud  allowed  to  bloom  I  fancy  no  Rose 
would  give  a  greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
but  it  fails  in  the  quality  of  modesty  with  me,  and  that  is  a  sad  blot 
on  the  escutcheon  of  a  good  bloom.  I  have  always  been  surprised  that 
in  “E.  M.’s”  yearly  analysis  it  stands  so  high.  I  would  endorse  all  he 
says  as  to  Maman  Cochet,  except  that  hitherto  I  have  seen  no  coarseness. 
It  is  a  Rose  that  everyone  will  have,  whether  exhibitor  or  not ;  it  is 
free  in  growth  with  plenty  of  quality  and  plenty  of  bloom.  It  must 
soon  be  very  high  up  in  any  analysis. 

Again,  with  me  Innocente  Pirola  is  a  disappointment  as  regards 
exhibition  ;  very  rarely  do  I  find  one  that  I  would  desire  to  stage.  The 
position  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Catherine  Mermet  is  to  me  the  most 
astonishing,  the  latter  especially,  although  I  do  not  think  the  past 
season  quite  agreed  with  it.  It  is  generally  in  my  eyes  the  perfection 
of  a  Rose,  and  I  recollect  a  friend  of  mine,  judging  with  me  at  a  show, 
rather  objecting  to  giving  a  bloom  the  N.R.S.  medal,  because,  said 
he,  “  It  is  too  easy  to  grow,  it  cannot  grow  badly.”  Madame  de 
Watteville  in  my  hands  has  been  the  most  tender  of  all  the  Teas,  and 
has  never  given  me  but  one  good  bloom,  but  that  certainly  was  one  of 
the  Roses  that  dwell  in  my  memory.  Captain  Christy  is  another 
most  disappointing  Rose  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  grown  a 
bloom  that  really  pleased  me ;  it  is  rough  and  ragged.  Two  or  three 
times  I  have  given  it  up  and  have  taken  to  it  again,  because  it  was  in  such 
beauty  in  a  friend’s  garden.  I  have  eight  or  ten  plants  now,  but  never 
find  a  bloom  that  I  would  care  to  exhibit,  unless  it  were  because  I 
could  not  help  myself. 

Possibly  the  age  of  Roses,  which  I  presume  dates  from  their  intro-  ^ 
duction  to  the  public  by  sale,  when  brought  out  is  as  uncertain  as  a 
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lady’s  is  said  to  be.  Mr.  Piper  ia  big  note  says  G^ndral  Jacqueminot  is 
the  oldest  H.P.,  but  not  as  “A.  D.”  seems  to  think,  in  existence.  I  ] 
fancy  Mr.  Piper  simply  alluded  to  age  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis.  I  i 
am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Piper  is  in  error  as  to  the  age  of  j 
the  old  Q(in4ral,  any  way  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  Eoses  I  have 
ever  seen  is  contained  in  “  The  Eose,”  by  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  Eochester,  j 
N.Y.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  (I  am  truly  sorry  to  write  war,  but  he  bar 
joined  the  majority)  devoted  to  Eose  growing,  and  was  most  kind  to  my¬ 
self  when  in  former  days  I  had  to  do  with  the  Eose  elections,  the  only  bond 
between  ns  being  our  mutual  love  for  the  Eose,  and  kindly  wrote  me , 
filling  up  blanks  here  and  there  in  the  lists,  and  when  he  brought  on  t 
his  book  most  kindly  forwarded  me  a  copy,  which  1  greatly  value.  If 
concludes  with  a  list  of  no  less  than  956  Eoses,  most  of  which  have  the 
date  of  introduction  and  the  raiser’s  name. 

In  this  catalogue  the  H.P.’s  are  called  Eemontant,  and  many  of 


DRAC^NA  BROOMFIELDI; 

Amokgbt  the  many  handsome  Dracaenas  that  are  found  of  such 
great  value  must  now  be  placed  a  new  Australian  species  named 
D,  Broomfieldi,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  merit,  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  attracting  the  greatest 
attention  and  receiving  a  first-class  certificate.  A  glance  at  the  woodcut 
(fig.  93)  will  show  the  habit  of  growth,  which  is  very  short-jointed, 
and  also  the  elegance  of  the  leaves,  which  measure  about  2  feet  in 
length  and  2  inches  in  width  when  at  their  greatest  size.  The  centre 
of  each  leaf  is  rich  glossy  green,  occasionally  striped  with  white,  the 
margins,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  being  pure  white, 


Fig.  93.— DEAC^NA  BEOOMFIELDI. 


the  Eoses  most  of  us  have  never  grown,  and  possibly  have  never  heard  of. 
I  give  a  list  of  the  oldest  H.R.’s,  or,  as  we  call  them,  H.P.’s,  I  can 
find  : — 

Madame  Zaffay  (Laffay,  1839). — Eose  colour. 

“  Rivtrs'  ”  Laffay  (1839).— Eose  colour. 

, IS  of  Sutherland  (Laffay,  1840). — Eosy  pink. 

WiUia7n.  Jtsse  (Laffay,  1840). — Eed,  suffused  violet. 

Baronue  Provost  (Desprez,  sent  out  by  Cochet  in  1842). — Pure  rose. 

La  Reine  (Laffay,  1843). — Glossy  rose. 

Yolande  d'  Aragon  (Vibert,  1843). — Lilac  rose. 

Alphonse  Karr  (Portemer,  1846). — Flesh  colour,  margined  carmine. 

GmiU  des  BataUles  (N^rard,  1846,  sent  out  by  Gnillot,  pere). — 
Fiery  red. 

Jaques  Lahtte  (Vibert,  1846). — Eosy  crimson. 

Sydonie  (Dorissy,  1846). — Eose  colour. 

From  these  extracts  it  would  appear  that  the  early  H.P.’s,  although 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  lovely  forms  of  to-day,  did  not  give 
great  promise,  and  the  rosarians  and  hybridisers  of  the  past  fifty  years 
have  vastly  improved  the  forms  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Further,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pioneer  of  the  H.P.’s  was  Laffay.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


thus  giving  the  plant  a  very  striking  appearance,  more  after  the  style  of 
a  Pandanus  than  a  Dracaena.  The  plant  will,  we  understand,  require 
stove  treatment  for  its  successful  culture.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  were  the  exhibitors. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SciENTiKiC  Committee. — Present :  Mr.  Michael  (in  the  chair), 
Eev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Bonavia,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Eev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon. 
Sec.). 

The  Recent  Bijfferentiaiion  of  the  Wheat  MUdeWS. — The  following 
interesting  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Plowright. 

On  the  Recert  Differentiation  of  the  Wheat  Mildetos, — We  are  all 
familiar  with  what  is  known  to  us  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Wheat 
Mildew  par  excellence,  Puccinia  graminis.  Curiously  enough  during  the 
past  season  (1896)  it  has  been  practicaUy  absent  from  our  cornfields. 
The  only  specimens  I  have  seen  have  been  upon  Triticum  repens,  and 
on  Barley.  These  were  only  found  after  careful  searching  in  the  imme- 
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diate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  few  Barberry  bushes  growing  semi¬ 
wild  in  a  hedge  a  few  miles  from  King’s  Lynn.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
Barley  plants  affected  with  the  fungus  could  be  found,  and  they  were 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  mcidial  host  plant.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  Professor  Eriksson  of  Stockholm,  working  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
E.  Henning,  has  succeeded  in  elucidating  the  morphology  of  the  fungi 
which  produce  the  so-called  “  rust  ”  of  Wheat.  Rust,  of  course,  is  a  col¬ 
lective^  name  applied  to  any  uredo  with  a  yellow  or  orange  colour 
occurring  upon  cereals  generally.  We  have  hitherto  recognised  a  Puccinia 
on  Wheat  and  other  grasses,  characterised  by  the  yellow  colour  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  its  uredospores,  and  have  known  it  as  P.  rubigo-vera,  or  P. 
straminis.  From  the  investigations  of  the  above  botanists  it  is  clear 
that  these  two  distinct  and  well  marked  species  confounded  under  these 
names,  which  they  call  P,  glumarum,  Schinn,  and  P.  dispersa  E.  and  H. 
Specimens  of  these  are  sent  herewith. 

Puccinia  glumarum  is  the  most  important  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  as  it  is  apt  to  attack  not  only  the  leaves  and  sheaths  of  the 
Wheat  plants  but  also  the  glumes,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  the  grain 
itself.  When  this  is  the  case  the  uredospores  constitute  the  old  Tricho- 
basis  or  Uredo  glumarum,  and  may  be  readily  enough  seen  by  pulling 
apart  the  glumes  of  the  affected  ears.  They  look  as  if  a  little  golden 
dust  had  found  its  way  into  the  ear,  some  of  which  adheres  to  the 
glumes,  while  some  is  dusted  upon  the  young  kernel.  That  the  “rust  ’’ 
was  injurious  to  Wheat  when  it  attacked  the  ear  has  been  known  to 
agriculturists  for  long,  and  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that 
rust  does  our  Wheat  crops  any  appreciable  amount  of  harm.  This  rust, 
it  should  be  remarked,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rust  which  does  so 
much  injury  to  the  Wheat  grower  of  Australia.  To  us  the  injury 
consists  in  a  dwarfing  of  the  affected  kernels  which  the  uredo  and  its 
associated  teleutospore  cause.  On  the  leaves  of  the  Wheat  the  uredo¬ 
spores  of  P.  glumarum  make  their  appearance  very  early  in  the  life  of 
the  plant ;  in  early  winter  it  may  be  found,  but  especially  in  spring. 
The  quantity  of  these  uredospores  is  very  great  and  the  rustiness  of  the 
plants  very  striking  ;  but  strange  to  say,  our  Wheat  growers  do  not  look 
upon  it  with  much  disfavour  at  this  season,  for  it  is  often  said  to  do 
more  good  than  harm  by  checking  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  good  it  may  effect  in  this  direction 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  injury  it  does  the  grain  itself  later 
on  in  the  year.  The  Uredo  is  very  conspicuous  because,  although  the 
spores  beds  are  very  minute,  yet  they  are  crowded  in  great  numbers  upon 
long  discoloured  stripes  on  the  leaves.  The  spores  themselves  are  yellow 
and  round. 

The  popular  name  suggested  is  that  of  “  Yellow  Rust,”  and  it  is  a 
very  expressive  one.  Puccinia  dispersa,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  its  uredospore  beds  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  spore  beds  are  larger  and  brown,  or  yellowish  brown  in  colour. 
Seen  side  by  side  when  fresh  these  two  species  can  be  instantly  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  naked  eye.  Prof.  Eriksson  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  specimens  of  both  species,  and  during  the  past  autumn  I  have  given 
some  little  attention  to  the  matter.  Doubtless  P  dispersa  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  by  us  in  its  uredo  stage  as  P.  gratninis,  while  its  teleuto- 
spores  have  been  confused  with  those  of  P.  glumarum.  Nor  is  this  last 
mistake  surprising,  for  between  the  teleutospores  of  P.  glumarum  and 
those  of  P.  dispersa  very  liltle  morphological  difference  exists.  They 
are  alike  in  form,  in  colour,  in  size,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  both 
germinate  in  autumn.  P.  dispersa,  however,  occurs  more  frequently 
scattered  on  the  leaves,  while  P.  glumarum  is  in  lines  upon  the  sheaths. 
Unfortunately,  however,  P.  dispersa  also  sometimes  occurs  on  the  sheaths, 
but  its  spore  beds  are  larger.  My  attempt  this  year  to  get  the  teleuto¬ 
spores  of  both  species  to  germinate  have  been  unsuccessful,  nor  have  I 
been  more  fortunate  in  getting  P.  dispersa  to  produce  its  secidiospores 
on  Anchusa  vulgaris,  although  small  bundles  of  affected  Wheat  leaves 
have  been  for  the  past  two  months  placed  in  contact  with  young 
plants  of  Anchusa  growing  in  the  open  air.  In  Sweden,  P.  glumarum 
appears  to  be  generally  the  more  frequent,  but  Prof.  Eriksson  tells  me 
that  this  year  P.  dispersa  is  more  abundant  than  he  has  ever  hitherto 
known  it.  He  considers  P.  dispersa  to  be  commoner  in  warmer  climates, 
and  considers  its  profusion  this  year  to  be  due  to  the  greater  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  He  has  proved  by  experimental 
culture  that  the  %cidiospores  of  P.  dispersa  occur  on  Anchusa  vulgaris, 
but  the  life  history  of  P.  glumarum,  as  far  as  this  stage  is  concerned,  is 
at  present  unknown.  The  three  fungi  above  referred — Puccinia 
graminis,  P.  glumarum,  and  P.  dispersa — may,  as  has  been  suggested,  be 
popularly  and  appropriately  designated  the  black  rust,  the  yellow  rust, 
and  the  brown  rust. 

Blenheim  Ajople  Sport,— Kt.  Wootton  of  Byford,  Hereford,  sent  an 
Apple,  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  which  were  dark  crimson,  the 
remaining  part  uncoloured,  the  junction  between  the  colours  being 
sharply  defined.  The  colour  was  confined  to  the  epidermis  alone.  It 
was  thought  that  it  might  have  been  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  some 
dark-skinned  variety  ;  but  Mr.  Wootton  reports  that  the  neighbouring 
Apple  trees  are  a  Ribston,  a  King  of  the  Pippins,  &c. ;  but  several  stocks 
of  bees  are  very  near. 


SCHIZANTHUS. — Group  plants  were  recently  under  discussion  in  the 
Journal  for  summer  arrangements.  One  of  the  best  plants  for  use  at 
the  present  time  is  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  being  light  and  elegant,  and 
in  addition  very  free  flowering.  When  at  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  a 
few  days  ago  several  plants  were  noted  in  full  bloom  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seed  sown  at  midsummer.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  flower  it  in  as  airy  a  place  as  possible,  being  very 
liable  to  damp  unless  grown  under  those  conditions. — H.  W.  B. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  The  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  and 
the  most  promising  novelties  staged  were  Miss  Louise  D.  Black,  a 
deep,  roundly  built  incurved  flower,  colour  orange  yellow  ;  1  ,ady  North- 
cote.  Japanese,  with  long  drooping  florets,  colour  white  tinted  ;  The 
Egyptian,  a  big  solid  compact  Japanese  incurved  with  very  broad  florets, 
colour  purple  chestnut.  Two  old-fashioned  incurved,  almost  identical, 
bnt  shown  under  the  names  of  Thomas  Lockie  and  General  Maurice,  also 
excited  some  little  interest. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

C.  W.  Itiehardson. — A  very  fine  Japanese,  of  great  size,  with  long, 
twisted,  curly,  and  intermingling  florets,  narrow  and  grooved  ;  colour 
pale  canary  yellow,  reverse  waxy  pale  yellow.  A  great  acquisition, 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Lees. 

Gem  of  Earlswood. — This  is  a  pretty  neat  little  Pompon  Anemone, 
of  first-rate  form.  A  good  disc  ;  colour  pure  yellow,  with  medium  sized 
flat  ray  florets  ;  colour  lilac  mauve.  Shown  by  Mr,  W,  Wells  of  Earls¬ 
wood. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Annual  Dinner. 

Over  130  members  and  friends  of  the  N.C .  S .  foregathered  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  November  26th,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society.  The  President  for  the 
evening  was  W.  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  J.P.,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  N.C.S, 
Floral  Committee,  and  himselt  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  majority  of  the  leading  trade  growers  were  present,  as 
also  were  the  foremost  prizewinners  of  the  year  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society.  A  distinguished  visitor  was  Mods.  Martinet  of  Paris,  editor  of 
Le  Jardin,  whose  visit  was  of  special  importance,  as  will  presently  appear. 
The  dining  hall  was  decorated  with  Palms  and  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  proceedings  were  enlivened  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  being  one  of  the  vocalists. 

A  lengthy  programme  having  been  provided,  no  time  was  lost  after 
dinner  in  honouring  the  usual  loyal  toasts.  The  Chairman,  who  was 
greeted  with  considerable  applause,  then  rose  to  propose,  “  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.”  He  pointed  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Society  as  it  was  at  present,  a  character  that  it  had  not  always  so 
well  deserved  as  now  ;  he  also  considered  the  N.C.S.  provided  excellent 
examples  of  good  management,  and  of  schedule  construction  to  the 
societies  affiliated  with  it.  The  membership  he  informed  the  meeting 
had  increased  by  182  during  the  year,  and  now  stood  at  880,  while 
twenty-six  newly  affiliated  societies  brought  up  the  total  of  these  to 
136.  When  referring  to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Jubilee  celebrations, 
the  Chairman  added  that  no  less  than  half  a  mile  of  tabling  had  been 
used  on  the  first  two  days,  and  this  alone  showed  that  the  Secretary  and 
his  assistants  had  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  perform,  and,  he  observed, 
they  did  it  well.  The  Chairman’s  concluding  remarks  included  a  plea 
for  a  better  exhibition  hall  than  the  Aquarium,  and  a  personal  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Aquarium  Society  for  the  special  efforts  they  made  to 
make  the  N.C.S.’s  displays  successful. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Affiliated  Societies”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
P.  Waterer,  who  said  the  parent  Society  had  done  wisely  in  presenting 
Jubilee  medals  to  those  affiliated  with  it,  and  had  in  return  received 
great  support.  He  hoped  the  number  of  societies  in  affiliation  would 
largely  increase.  Mr.  W.  Weeks  of  Bromley  replied,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  referred  to  the  N.C.S.  deputation  to  Ghent  and  Paris  as 
one  way  of  bringing  foreign  societies  into  touch  with  their  own.  This 
speaker  also  hoped  for  the  abolition  of  classes  at  shows  for  both  Japanese 
and  incurved  varieties  ;  he  objected  to  mixed  classes. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  by  the  Chairman  was  the  next  item,  and 
much  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Berry 
received  the  challenge  shield,  on  behalf  of  the  Portsmouth  Society,  with 
a  very  positive  assertion  that  the  same  society  would  take  it  next  year. 
The  Portsmouth  Society,  but  a  few  months  old,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  great  achievement.  Mr.  Lees  was  not  present  to  receive  the  two 
Holmes’  Memorial  cups  which  he  has  won  for  the  second  time.  Mr. 
Donald  of  Leyton,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  were  received  with  rounds  of 
applause  when  gold  medals  were  presented  them,  but  the  ovation  Mr.  W. 
Mease  received  when  taking  the  two  gold  Jubilee  medals  was  simply 
deafening,  and  caused  our  very  modest  friend  to  blush  crimson.  Various 
other  prizewinners  received  medals  or  cups.  Following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  prizes  came  a  most  interesting  ceremony,  in  which  Mons.  Martinet 
and  Mr.  C.  Hannan  Payne  were  the  prominent  figures.  The  former  had 
come  over  from  Paris  to  present  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne  the  Order  of  the 
Meritd  Agricole.  The  presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France,  whose  members  had  petitioned  the 
French  Government  to  so  recognise  the  services  rendered  to  French 
Chrysanthemists  by  Mr.  Payne.  Mons.  Martinet,  speaking  in  excellent 
English,  made  a  most  appropriate  speech,  congratulating  the  N.C.S. 
upon  its  position  and  work,  and  Mr.  Payne  upon  his  well-merited  reward. 
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He  also  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  present,  and  felt  it  a  great  honour  to 
be  sent  to  make  the  presentation.  Romnds  of  cheering  followed  Mr. 
Payne’s  investiture,  and  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  '‘Jolly  Good 
Fellow.”  Mons.  Martinet  also  was  honosred  with  British  cheers,  and  the 
company  joined  in  a  verse  of  the  Marseillaise.  A  resolution  was  sub¬ 
sequently  moved  by  the  Chairman  to  the  effect  that  the  N.C.S.  appre¬ 
ciated  the  honour  done  them  by  the  N.H.S.  of  France  in  sending 
Mons.  Martinet  to  present  Mr.  0.  H.  Payne  with  the  Order  of  the  Meritd 
Agricole,  and  that  they  hoped  for  a  continuance  of  the  pleasant  relations 
already  existing  between  horticulturists  of  the  two  nations.  This  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  eulogised  the  ”  Donors  of  Special  Prizes,”  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  duly  responded.  The  “  Health  of  the  Chairman,”  given  by 
Mr.  B.  Wynne,  was  well  received.  Mr.  C.  Orchard  ably  proposed  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  this  toast  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne  replied.  “  The 
Visitors  ”  and  ”  The  Press  ”  were  the  remaining  toasts.  The  former  being 
responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 

A  R.H.S.  Disappointment— Mbs.  Malino  Grant. 

I  HAVE  received  so  much  help  and  advice  from  the  Journal  of 
Ilorticulture  for  so  many  years  that  I  regret  having  to  make  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  it.  In  the  issue  of  the  19th  an  announcement  is  made 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  would  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  1  to  4  P.M.  I  arrived 
there  on  the  morning  at  12.40,  taking  with  me  a  Japanese  seedling 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Maling  Grant,  for  which  I  was  awarded  a  F.C.C. 
by  the  N.C.S.  last  week.  I  was  then  told  at  the  Drill  Hall  that  the 
Committee  met  at  twelve,  not  one  o’clock.  I  explained  matters  to  the 
Chairman,  but  he  refused  in  what  I  thought  a  very  arbitrary  manner 
to  admit  my  blooms.  The  treatment  was  quite  different  from  that  which 
I  received  at  the  N.C.S.  meeting,  where  the  Committee  seem  to 
encourage,  as  should  be  the  case,  raisers  of  new  varieties  to  show  them. 

I  enclose  for  your  inspection  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  Maling  Grant.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Gloire  du  Rocher  x  Boule  d’Or.  On  one  occasion  I  used 
pollen  from  G.  C.  Schwabe,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  cross  between 
the  first  two  named.  You  will  see  from  the  foliage  enclosed  that  it  has 
the  leaf  and  habit  of  the  seed  parent.  It  is  a  capital  doer,  and  grows 
about  4  feet  high.  The  bloom  I  enclose  is  one  of  those  exhibited  at  the 
Aquarium  last  week,  except  being  a  little  lighter  in  colour,  is  as  good 
as  ever,  and  is  proving  a  wonderful  keeper. — Walter  Jinks. 

[We  regret  the  disappointment  of  our  correspondent,  but  have  to 
state  that  the  notification  of  the  meeting  was  inserted  precisely  as  it 
was  received  from  the  office  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  The 
time,  “  1  to  4  P.M.,”  evidently  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  Hall  to  the 
public.  The  business  of  the  Committees  has  for  years  commenced  at 
twelve  o’clock,  but  we  think  exhibits  which  have  arrived  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  have,  under  special  circumstances,  been 
admitted  and  examined.  In  this  case  Mr.  Jinks  was  misled  by  the 
Society,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
refusal  to  examine  his  blooms,  if,  as  his  letter  implies,  they  were 
presented  with  an  explanation  before  the  business  was  closed.  The 
specimen  of  Mrs.  Maling  Grant  that  we  have  received  is  full,  well 
formed,  and  bright — a  mixture  of  pale  chestnut  and  gold.  It  is 
evidently  a  good  keeper,  while  the  foliage  is  remarkable  by  its  substance. 
The  plant  has  clearly  been  admirably  cultivated.] 

York  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Mr.  John  Lazenby. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  above  show,  and  associated  with 
the  courteous  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Lazenby,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
twenty  years  of  his  service,  I  most  heartily  support  the  suggestion  of 
your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  Molynenx,  page  612  of  your  last  issue, 
that  the  present  would  form  a  fitting  opportunity  to  recognise  the  valu¬ 
able  services  Mr.  Lazenby  has  rendered  to  the  Society,  which  has  made 
enormous  strides  during  his  secretaryship.  On  referring  to  the  list  of 
subscribers  I  only  find  thirty-five  names  prior  to  Mr.  Lazenby  joining 
thb  Society,  which  can  now  boast  of  nearly  800  members.  The  total 
income  in  1879  being  £71  that  of  last  year  £741,  affords  ample  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  activity  ;  and  the  same  progress,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
is  continuing,  and  the  accounts — when  made  up  for  the  present  year — 
are  expected  to  again  show  a  very  handsome  increase. 

Besides  the  great  winter  show,  there  are  five  minor  shows  held  during 
the  summer  ;  the  latter  are  free  to  the  public,  and  judging  by  the  atten¬ 
dance,  the  privilege  is  evidently  appreciated.  All  this  must  prove  that 
much  work  devolves  upon  Mr.  Lazenby,  though  he  has  the  support  of 
a  good  Committee  who  work  with  him  disinterestedly  with  an  eye  ever 
upon  the  advancement  of  the  Society.  It  needs  but  to  mention  some 
of  the  most  prominent  incidents  Mr.  Lazenby  has  been  inetrumental  in 
bringing  about,  and  with  which  I  am  personally  conversant.  It  was  he 
who  first  initiated  the  holding  of  a  Chrysanthemum  show  on  a  large 
scale,  and  but  for  his  persistence,  was  very  likely  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  He  also  assiduously  followed  up  some  clue  for  the  recovery  of 
records  of  the  Society,  dating  from  about  1760,  which  for  many  years 
were  obscured,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  light.  Then  an  idea 
that  Royal  patronage  would  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  Society,  and  he 
devised  means  to  secure  this  end,  and  succeeded  in  being  honoured  by 
the  gracious  consent  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  to  become  patrons  of  the  Society. 

Such  has  been  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lazenby  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  not  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  one  so  capable  as  Mr.  Lazenby  for  some  years  yet  to  come, 


I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Molyneux  but  voices  the  feelings  of  many  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  York  shows  either  as  judges,  exhibitors,  or 
visitors.  I  shall  willingly  contribute  my  share  to  any  fund  that  may  be 
started,  as  doubtless  some  organisation  may  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  put  forward  by  Mr.  Molyneux.  Meantime,  if  any  friend  so 
disposed  will  remit  to  me  whatever  he  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute  I 
will  gladly  see  that  it  is  placed  in  proper  quarters, — Jas.  Folkard, 
Sand  Hutton,  York, 

[A  more  zealous,  efficient,  and  courteous  official  than  Mr.  Lazenby 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  is  deserving  of  honour  by  the  amateurs 
and  gardeners  of  the  city  and  county  in  which  he  has  laboured  so 
long  and  so  well.] 

Classification  of  Chrysanthemums. 

{Concluded  from  page  514.) 

In  submitting  the  proposed  classification  to  this  Conference  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Society’s  Committee,  I  have  carefully 
avoided  disturbing  recognised  classes,  but  instead  have  endeavoured  to 
formulate  from  the  materials  at  command  a  classification  that  shall 
possess  scientific  exactitude,  and  be  generally  acted  upon  and  readily 
understood  by  all  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
Chrysanthemum. 

The  suggested  classes  are  as  follows 

1,  Incurved. — The  incurved  varieties  represent  in  the  matter  of 
form  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Chrysanthemum  has 
been  brought,  and  the  perfect  bloom  does  not  require  the  trained  eye 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  The  incurved  bloom  should  be 
as  nearly  globular  as  possible  ;  the  florets  broad  or  of  medium  breadth, 
with  perfectly  smooth  margins  and  entire  apex,  rounded  or  passing  to  a 
point,  and  to  be  finely  incurved  and  so  closely  and  regularly  arranged  as 
to  form  a  solid  ball  ;  the  colour  to  be  clear  and  decisive.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  relative  merits  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  when  placed 
upon  the  exhibition  stage,  flatness  of  the  blooms,  irregularity  of  the 
florets,  hollow  centres,  weakness  of  colour,  and  want  of  freshness  are 
serious  defects  which  should  be  given  full  consideration  by  the  judges 
in  making  their  awards. 

2,  Japanese. — In  this  class  we  group  all  the  large-flowered  varieties 
with  blooms  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and  fantastic  form,  and  as 
these  evince  so  great  a  diversity  of  character  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  give  a  definition  that  would  apply  with  any  deg;ree  of  exactitude  to 
any  considerable  proportion  of  them,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  mould  them 
according  to  any  set  of  rules,  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  attributes  is 
the  great  variety  in  form  as  well  as  colour  afforded  by  the  blooms  of  the 
varieties  belonging  to  the  section.  The  blooms  of  the  Japanese  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  should  be  of  medium  or  large  size,  and  more  or  less 
irregular  in  form  ;  the  florets  may  be  broad  or  thread-like,  or  of  any 
breadth  between  these  extremes.  They  may  be  entire  or  divided  one  or 
more  times,  drooping,  horizontal,  erect,  or  incurving  ;  but  there  should 
not  be  any  great  difference  in  the  size  or  form  of  the  florets  of  any  one 
bloom  ;  the  colour  should  be  pare  in  the  case  of  the  white  varieties, 
clear  in  the  light  shades,  and  rich  anff  effective  in  the  high-coloured 
forms.  Size  of  bloom  according  to  the  respective  varieties  ;  fullness, 
uniformity  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  florets,  and  purity  or  brightness 
of  colour  are  merits  ;  and  extreme  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
florets,  coarseness,  confused  or  thin  blooms,  and  ineffective  colouring  are 
defects. 

3,  Japanese  Incurved. — The  varieties  forming  this  section  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  typical  Japanese  by  the  incurving  of  the  florets. 
The  blooms  of  the  Japanese  incurved  should  be  of  large  size,  globular  in 
outline,  and  have  florets  narrow  or  of  great  breadth,  and  irregularly 
incurving.  In  the  varieties  of  this  section,  depth  as  well  as  d'ameter  of 
bloom  is  of  importance,  although  less  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  incurved  ; 
but  like  the  blooms  of  these  the  whole  of  the  florets  should  incurve,  the 
incurving  of  a  few  of  those  in  the  centre  not  being  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  variety  to  a  place  in  the  section.  Large  size,  without  coarseness, 
effectiveness  of  colouring,  and  well  incurved  florets  are  merits  ;  and  the 
reflexing  of  the  florets,  whether  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  thinness 
and  want  of  brightness,  are  defects.  For  the  present  the  varieties 
properly  belonging  to  this  section  are  admissible  in  all  classes  for 
Japanese,  unless  special  classes  are  provided  for  them,  in  which  case, 
provided  it  is  desired  to  exclude  them  from  the  other  classes,  there  should 
be  a  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  schedule. 

4,  Large  Reflexed. — The  varieties  belonging  to  this  class  should 
have  flowers  that  are  more  or  less  circular  in  outline,  and  with  regularly 
arranged  florets.  The  blooms  of  the  refiexed  should  be  from  medium 
to  large,  perfectly  circular  at  the  circumference,  and  with  high  centre, 
the  florets  may  be  narrow  or  broad,  but  should  have  a  regular  margin 
and  an  entire  apex,  and  regularly  reflex,  the  colour  to  be  clear  and 
decisive.  Evenness  of  outline,  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
florets,  are  merits ;  and  irregularity,  whether  in  the  outline  or  the 
florets,  or  hollow  centre  and  dulness  of  colour,  are  defects, 

5,  Large  Anemone-flowered.— These  comprise  a  very  distinct 
and  extremely  beautiful  class,  and  they  should  on  all  occasions  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  their  more  showy,  but  less  refined,  rivals  the  Japanese 
Anemones.  The  Anemone  Chrysanthemums,  without  respect  to  class, 
consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  florets — one  strap-like,  drooping,  or  spread¬ 
ing  out  horizontally,  and  known  as  the  ray  florets,  and  forming  the 
border  ;  and  the  other  quilled,  and  forming  the  cushion  or  disc.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  Anemone- flowered,  the  ray  florets  should  be  broad, 
and  so  regularly  arranged  as  to  form  an  even  and  perfectly  circular 
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outline,  and  clear  or  rich  in  outline  ;  and  quilled  florets  bo  arranged  as 
to  form  a  hemispherical  cushion-like  centre.  Regularity  of  the  ray 
florets,  high  centre,  and  bright  colouring  are  merits  ;  and  unevenness  in 
the  outline,  hollowness  in  the  centre,  and  ineflective  colouring  are 
defects. 

6,  Japanese  Anemones.— These  as  in  the  ordinary  type  of  Japanese 
have  blooms  distinguished  by  their  large  size,  fantastic  form,  and 
effective  colourings.  In  the  Japanese  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  the 
centre  should  be  full,  but  not  necessarily  hemispherical,  as  in  the  large 
Anemone-flowered  ;  and  the  ray  florets  of  varying  breadth,  short  or  of 
considerable  length,  drooping  or  horizontal,  curled  or  straight,  but  more 
or  less  irregularly  arranged.  The  irregularity  of  the  ray  florets  is  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  section  ;  and  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  roughness  in  a  large  Anemone-flowered  does 
not  justify  it  having  a  place  in  this  section,  of  which  elegance  is  one  of 
its  most  distinctive  characteristics. 

7,  Hairy  or  Hirsute. — Though  the  varieties  with  blooms  having 
glandular  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  florets  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Japanese  sections,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  class 
should  be  limited  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  all  varieties,  of  which  the 
flowers  are  constantly  hirsute,  are  admissible.  The  blooms,  therefore, 
may  be  incurved,  or  reflexed,  or  fantastic  in  form,  have  Anemone  centres 
or  not ;  but  they  must  be  constantly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  furnished 
with  glandular  hairs  on  the  back  or  reverse  of  the  florets,  and  the 
profusion  of  these  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
merit, 

8,  Pompon. — The  small-flowered  or  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  are  so 
valuable  for  various  purposes,  that  any  tendency  to  excessive  size, 
relatively  speaking,  or  coarseness,  should  be  effectually  checked.  The 
Pompon  Chrysanthemum  may  have  blooms  rather  flat  or  globular,  and 
the  florets  may  be  flat,  fluted,  or  quilled,  spreading  out  horizontally, 
erect,  or  incurving  ;  but  the  blooms  should  be  neat,  and  not  exceeding 
2  inches  in  diameter. 

9,  Fringed  Pompon.— In  this  section  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  division  in  the  florets,  which,  instead  of  being  entire  as  in 
the  typical  Pompon,  may  be  fimbriated  at  the  margin  or  deeply  cut. 
In  all  other  particulars  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  agree  with 
the  typical  forms,  and  they  may  be  shown  with  them  unless  there  are 
stipulations  in  the  schedule  to  the  contrary. 

10,  Pompon  Anemones. — These,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pompons,  have 
a  dwarf  habit,  small  foliage,  and  neat  blooms  ;  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  the  blooms,  consisting  of  two  distinct  types  of  flowers.  The 
Pompon  Anemone  is  a  miniature  counterpart  of  the  large  Anemone- 
flowered.  The  ray  florets  should  be  flat  and  regularly  arranged,  forming 
a  complete  circle,  the  disc  full  and  hemispherical,  and  the  colour  clear 
and  decisive.  Irregularity  in  the  ray  florets  and  a  low  cushion  are  serious 
defects. 

11,  Large-flowered  Singles. — The  single  varieties  are  rapidly 
acquiring  importance,  and  the  diversity  in  the  size  of  the  blooms  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  form  them  into  two  groups,  the  first  group  to 
comprise  those  varieties  which  have  blooms  exceeding  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  large  foliage.  The  blooms  of  the  large-flowered  singles 
should  be  not  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  under  ordinary  culture, 
and  contain  not  more  than  two  rows  of  ray  florets  ;  the  latter  may  be 
long  or  short,  drooping,  horizontal,  or  incurving,  and  regular  or 
irregular  in  arrangement,  while  the  disc  florets  must  not  be  sufficiently 
raised  to  form  a  cushion  in  the  centre. 

12,  Pompon  Singles — Varieties  to  be  admissible  in  this  class  should 
have  the  short  sturdy  habit  and  the  small  foliage  characteristic  of  the 
Pompons  and  the  Pompon  Anemones.  The  blooms  of  the  Pompon 
singles  should  not  exceed  3  inches  in  diameter  when  grown  under  high 
culture ;  they  should  not  have  more  than  two  rows  of  ray  florets,  and 
these  should  be  regularly  arranged  and  perfectly  flat ;  the  disc  must 
not  be  raised  or  unduly  prominent.  In  determining  whether  a  single 
variety  belongs  to  this  or  the  section  immediately  preceding  it,  the  size 
and  character  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  of  the  blooms,  should  be  taken 
into  account. — {Read  hy  Mr.  G.  Gordon  at  the  Jubilee  Celebration  of 
the  National  Chrysantheumin  Society, ') 


APPLES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 

Before  “  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ”  made  the  complaint  published 
on  page  610  he  should  first  have  ascertained  whether  Mr.  King,  or 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  two  Apple  classes,  was  barred  by  the 
terms  of  the  schedule  from  showing  similar  varieties  in  the  classes. 
No  such  restrictions  exist.  In  one  case  the  schedule  asks  for  cooking 
and  in  the  other  for  dessert  Apples.  Now  in  showing  varieties  that 
are  generally  classed  as  both  cooking  and  dessert  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  King  was  within  his  right.  It  is  not  merely  generally  but 
universally  understood  that  whilst  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Cox’s  Pomona 
are  two  of  our  very  best  cooking  Apples,  both,  too,  are  of  excellent 
dessert  quality.  Only  the  other  day  I  ate  a  fine  Pomona  and  found 
it  to  be  soft,  very  pleasant,  and  to  my  now  aged  teeth  really 
delightful  eating.  Blenheim  Pippin  is  always  the  same. 

If  it  be  thought  undesirable  to  have  duplicate  varieties  in  these 
classes  henceforth,  then  it  will  be  needful  to  intimate  that  no  variety 
can  be  exhibited  in  both  classes.  Until  that  is  the  case  it  is  entirely 
open  to  any  exhibitor  to  set  up  the  varieties  named  or  some  others  in 
both.  If  your  critic  had  suggested  that  the  judges,  in  selecting  the  first 
prize  lot  of  cooking  Apples,  seemed  rather  to  favour  colour  over  weight, 
size,  and  good  appearance  I  could  have  agreed.  Still,  it  would  have 


been,  as  this  is,  a  very  small  matter.  In  awarding  points  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  flavour  with  appearance  should  be  the 
dominating  features.  Now  Mr.  King,  having  undoubtedly  admissible 
varieties,  had  American  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  and  Pomona,  all  superbly  beautiful 
samples. 

In  the  second  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Woodward  were  Cox’s  Orange  and 
Ribston  Pippins,  Calville  Rouge,  Barnack’s  Beauty,  Melon  Apple,  and 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  all  very  beautiful  samples  too.  But  how  many 
points  for  flavour  are  due  to  some  of  these  latter  ;  and  how  little,  if 
they  have  high  dessert  qualities,  are  known  of  them  ?  In  the  third  prize 
lot  were,  besides  Cox’s,  two  Ribstons,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Barchard’s  Seedling, 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  (called  Glory  of  England),  and  Claygate  Pearmain. 
Who  therefore  can  doubt  but  that  Mr.  King  was  rightly  placed  first  ? 

I  have  thought  that  arising  from  out  of  the  Aquarium  and  York 
complaints,  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  Apples,  also  because 
of  others  that  crop  up  from  time  to  time,  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  were  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  invite  its 
Fruit  Committee  to  tackle  the  subject.  It  should  not  be  one  of  difficulty. 
We  might  in  that  way  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  long  before 
Apple  competitions  again  recurred,  have  set  into  authoritative  lists 
varieties  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  dessert  only,  of  cooking  only,  and 
what  are  fitly  entitled  to  be  classed  as  both. 

Such  a  list  issued  with  authority  would  then  settle  these  matters 
easily,  and  1  even  think  the  Committee  might  go  farther  and  make  two 
lists  of  the  table  varieties,  by  distinguishing  fruits  that  really  have 
flavour  from  the  large  rank  and  file  that  have  colour,  or  are  other¬ 
wise  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  being  good  croppers  are  profitable  to 
grow  for  private  use  or  for  sale.  The  Committee  might  also  help  to  put 
out  of  existence  many  varieties  that  whilst  still  in  lists  few  care  to 
grow.  There  is  great  room  for  a  reduction  of  our  redundant  lists  of 
Apples.  We  have  so  many  really  high  class  that  continuing  to  grow  or 
catalogue  worthless  varieties  is  an  error  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated. — A.  D. 


I  am  pleased  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  matter  suggested  by 
“  Bedfordshire  Foundling,”  but  unfortunately  I  am  quite  unable  to 
support  him.  In  fact,  a  note  of  mine  not  long  since  in  the  Journal  was 
entirely  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  King’s  exhibits  and  the 
Judges  who  did  not  disqualify  him. 

Blenheim  Pippin  is  a  dessert  and  cooking  Apple,  of  merit  in  both 
classes,  and  I  see  therefore  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  shown  in 
both,  just  as  we  show  Tea  Roses  in  their  own  class,  and  in  the  general 
class  as  well.  Cox’s  Pomona  is  also,  I  should  say,  eligible  for  both,  but 
would  not  probably  be  valued  very  highly,  except  for  appearance.  I 
am  personally  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  good  dessert  Apples 
which  are  large  enough  are  also  good  cooking  Apples.  (I  see  someone 
has  been  making  cider  of  Cox’s  Orange  1)  but  we  do  badly  want  an 
authority  to  settle  these  matters,  and  draw  these  lines  for  us. 

Does  ”  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ”  (which  I  fear  cannot  be  called  a 
first-class  Apple)  if  he  hails  from  that  county,  know  anything  of  a  large, 
soft,  cooking  Apple,  fair  keeper,  forming  a  very  large  tree,  which  1  knew 
there  forty  years  ago  as  “  Joe  Roger  ?  ” — W.  R.  Raillem. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  AND  NATIONAL 

AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA  SOCIETIES  (Southern  Section). 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  held  on  the  18th 
ult.,  the  report  of  thfe  Hon.  Treasurer  was  presented,  and  showed  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carnation  Society,  eighty  new  members 
having  joined  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  305  members.  Up-' 
wards  of  £200  was  offered  in  prizes  at  the  exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  July  last,  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  many  classes 
were  not  filled,  and  only  £171  was  paid  for  prizes,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £236. 

The  Auricula  Society  numbers  seventy-one  members,  as  against 
sixty-eight  last  year  ;  £64  was  paid  in  prize  money,  a  balance  of  £10  12s. 
being  carried  forward.  The  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Auditors,  and 
Committees  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
The  Rev.  H.  Honywood  D’Ombrain,  owing  to  advanced  age,  has  resigned 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  members.  Mr.  E.  Colby 
Sharpin  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  post. 

Owing  to  his  numerous  engagements  and  increase  of  business  Mr. 
Douglas  has  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  both  Societies.  The  loss  of  his  services  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
in  gratitude  for  his  past  services  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice- 
President  of  both  the  Societies,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
with  acclamation  : — 

“  In  accepting  with  much  regret  the  resignation  by  Mr.  James  Douglas  of 
his  post  as  lion.  Secretary  of  the  two  Societies  the  members  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  always 
striven  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Societies, 
and  to  express  to  him  their  grateful  thanks  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  efficient 
services.” 

Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  was  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to 
both  Societies. 
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TULBAGHIA  YIOLACEA. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  bulbous  plant,  which  is  far  too  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  The  name  may  be  said  to  be  the  least  recommendation 
possessed  by  the  plant,  for  it  is  by  no  means  euphonious,  though  the 
plant  itself  is  both  graceful  and  attractive,  and  should  be  more  generally 
grown.  The  flowers  are  rich  purple  and  are  borne  in  large  umbelsi 
which  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  intermixed  with  other  hardy  flowers* 
It  succeeds  in  any  light  moderately  rich  soil,  and  requires  no  special 
attention  in  its  cultivation.  This  information  will  he  of  assistance  to 
“  W.  P.  K.,”  while  the  woodcut  (fig.  94)  will  convey  to  our  correspon¬ 
dent  the  habit  of  flowering. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

LEEDS. — November  24th  and  25th. 

The  eighth  autumn  exhibition  was  held  this  year  in  the  Town  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  and  was  quite  the  best 
of  the  series  yet  held.  A  marked  improvement  was  manifest  in  the 
quality  of  the  cut  blooms  staged.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  remain 
yet  somewhat  stiff  and  formal.  A  combination  of  foliage  plants  would 
add  much  to  the  attractivpnees  of  these  groups,  while  it  would  be  the 
means  of  dispensing  to  a  large  extent  of  so  much  “  packing  ”  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  plants. 

Cut  blooms  were  the  most  important  item  in  the  schedule.  Classes 
were  provided  both  for  all  comers  and  for  local  exhibitors,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  appears  to  work  satisfactorily  at  many  shows.  In  the  open 
division  eighteen  incurved  specimens  were  asked  for.  Here  Mr. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
somewhat  easily  carried  off  the  premier  award  with  excellent  examples 
of  leading  varieties,  C.  H.  Curtis  and  J.  Agate  deserving  special  mention. 
Mr.  Carpenter  and  C.  Gibson  were  staged  in  good  form  also,  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Pearson  &  Son,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  were  a  good 
second  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright,  Oswestry,  third. 

In  a  similar  class  for  Japanese,  Mr.  Goodacre  again  secured  the 
premier  award  for  a  wonderfully  fine  lot  of  blooms.  Madame  Carnot, 
Ktoile  de  Lyon,  Mutual  Friend,  Silver  King,  Rose  Wynne,  and  John 
Seward  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright  a  good  second.  Mr,  J.  W. 
Backhouse,  Beverley,  third.  For  both  twelve  incurved  and  the  same 
number  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Goodacre  secured  the  first  prize  with  wonder¬ 
fully  good  specimens.  Charles  Curtis  in  the  former  was  a  charming 
flower.  Rose  Wynne  was  the  best  among  the  Japanese  varieties. 

In  a  mixed  class,  to  consist  of  incurved,  Japanese,  reflexed,  and 
Anemone  varieties,  Messrs.  Pearson  were  the  most  successful.  Local 
classes  were  well  filled,  the  prizes  hotly  contested  for,  and  the  result 
being  a  creditable  display.  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tetley, 
Leeds,  was  a  large  prizetaker. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  60  square  feet,  Mr.  Eastwood  easily  secured  the  premier 
award  with  plants  much  too  tightly  packed,  yet  carrying  good  blooms. 
Mr.  ,T.  Pettinger,  Strawberry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate,  was  second.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Faber,  Belvedere,  Harrogate,  won  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  aranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
100  square  feet,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Newton  Nurseries,  Potternewtown,  Leeds, 
second, 

SOUTH  SHIELDS.— November  25th  and  26th. 

This  long-established  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  AssemWy  Hall  on  Wednesday  the  25th,  and  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  predecessors  was  fully  maintained.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  the  exhibits  in  such  a  fresh  state  so  late  in  the  season.  Cut  blooms 
were  both  numerously  staged  and  of  admirable  quality.  Groups  were, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  prominent  as  in  past  years.  The  premier  award 
deservedly  fell  to  Mr.  John  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease, 
Woodside,  Darlington,  for  a  most  artistic  and  pleasing  arrangement  of 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  as  to  make  the 
whole  pleasingly  effective . 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  Mr.  G.  Shotton,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Andrews, 
Esq,,  Motherley,  was  well  to  the  front  with  large  and  massive  examples, 
especially  his  twenty-four  incurved,  for  which  he  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  first  prize.  His  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress, 
Robert  Petfield,  C.  Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales,  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  Cole¬ 
man,  Baron  Hitsch,  J,  Lambert,  J.  Agate,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Mons. 
Bahuant  stood  out  prominently  both  for  freshness  and  solidity.  Mr.  J. 
McKenzie,  gardener  to  the  Rev,  R.  Burdon,  was  placed  second  ;  Mr. 
James  Corltas,  gardener  to  Alderman  Harding,  J.P.,  being  a  very  good 
third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Whitby,  took  the  first 
award  ;  while  Mr.  Shotton  ran  him  very  close,  gaining  the  second,  and 
Messrs,  G.  Fairbairn  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Carlisle,  third  place.  The 
best  flowers  in  the  first  prize  stand  were  W.  H.  Lees,  Phoebus,  Viviand 
Morel,  Madame  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Wilfrid  Mar¬ 
shall,  Dorothy  Shea,  and  Mons.  Panckoucke.  In  the  second  prize  stand 
there  were  splendid  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Thdrose  Rey,  Lady  E.  Saunders, 
Louise,  and  Mons.  Gruyer. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  Mr,  Corbett  was  again  first  with  a  well 
balanced  and  fresh  collection,  W.  G.  Newett,  President  Borel,  and 
Louise  being  especially  noticeable  ;  Mr.  G.  Shotton  following  very  close 
for  second  honours,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  gardener  to  E,  Smith,  Esq., 


Benton  House,  Longbenton,  for  third  prize.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr. 
Thomas  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mitchel,  Jesmond  Towers,  Newcastle, 
had  a  splendid  first  stand,  Edith  Tabor,  C.  Davis,  Marie  Hoste,  and 
Simplicity  were  especially  well  grown.  Mr.  E.  Pettifer,  gardener  to 
J.  White,  Esq.,  took  the  second  prize.  In  the  classes  for  eighteen 
incurved,  and  twelve,  distinct,  Mr.  Shotton  was  awarded  both  first  prizes 
for  well  built  and  solid  blooms,  Messrs.  McIntyre,  Coultas,  and 
McKenzie  sharing  the  other  prizes  between  them. 

Anemones,  reflexed,  and  Pompons  were  well  represented,  and  found 
many  admirers,  Mr.  Shotton,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr,  McIntyre  being 
placed  in  the  order  of  their  names  for  twelve  Anemone-flowered.  Mr. 
Shotton  exhibited  Jean  Marty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Banyan,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Descartes,  and  W.  W. 
Astor  in  grand  condition  :  and  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Shotton,  and  McIntyre 
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shared  the  awards  for  reflexed  in  the  order  given.  Mr;  Wheeler’s  best 
flowers  were  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Miss  Florence  Lunn,  Amy  Furze,  Chevalier 
Domage,  and  Cullingfordi. 

More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  and  encouragement  given  for  hand 
bouquets,  bridal  bouquets,  epergnes,  ladies’  sprays,  and  buttonholes,  one 
long  table  being  devoted  solely  for  these  exhibits,  and  in  several  of  the 
classes  the  competition  was  most  keenly  contested,  many  an  artistic  and 
tasteful  arrangement  not  being  able  to  secure  an  award.  Mr.  G. 
Summers,  Fawcett,  Sunderland,  secured  the  coveted  award  with  a  shower 
bouquet  most  beautifully  arranged.  Mr.  J,  Rutherford  was  here  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Webster  third.  For  a  bridal  bouquet,  Mr.  Rutherford, 
Sunderland,  secured  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Summers  second,  and  Mr. 
Webster  third.  Epergnes  were  charmingly  represented.  Messrs. 
Rutherford,  Summers,  Webster,  and  Pettifer  securing  most  of  the  awards. 
Table  plants  were  beautifully  exhibited,  Messrs.  Wheeler,  McIntyre,  and 
Fairlee  being  placed  first,  second,  and  third,  respectively.  The  show  was 
admirabiy  managed,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  whole  officials  beyond 
praise. 

DARLINGTON. — November  28th  and  29th, 

Encouraged  by  the  public  support  given  to  the  exhibition  of  last 
year,  the  Committee  of  the  Darlington  Gardeners’  Institute  have  again 
held  an  exhibition,  which  has  been  even  more  successful  than  its  last. 
It  was  decided  for  this  year  that  medals  should  he  offered  for  several 
classes  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  in  order  to  afford  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  could  be  grown  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  only  Apples  and  Pears  that  had  been  grown  outside  were 
admissible  for  competition. 

In  a  class  for  nine  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  six  collections  were 
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staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Hutton  Hall,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  J.  Mclndoe).  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  Annie  Elizabeth'Apples ;  Marie  Louise,  Beurrd  Diel, 
and  General  Todleben  Pears  were  specially  good.  Mrs.  Maynaru  Proud 
(gardener,  Mr.  Finlay),  East  Layton,  Darlington,  was  a  close  second. 
Following  up  his  success,  Mr.  Mclndoe  also  took  the  medal  for  the  best 
dish  of  dessert  Apples  jpith  a  beautiful  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  The 
first  prize  for  a  dish  of  culinary  Apples  went  to  Lady  Cowell,  Clifton 
Castle,  Bedale  (gardener,  Mr.  Lee),  with  a  magnificent  dish  of  Blenheim 
Orange.  In  the  class  for  Pears  the  premier  place  was  awarded  to 
Lord  Deramore,  Heslington  Hall,  York  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hornby),  with 
a  dish  of  Benrrd  Diel,  which  for  size  and  quality  we  have  seldom  seen 
equalled.  Lord  Barnard,  Baby  Castle,  Darlington  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Tullett),  exhibited  some  beautiful  bunches  of  Barbarossa  and  Royal 
Vineyard  Grapes,  for  which  a  special  medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  show  was  the  collection  of  Apples,  some 
forty  varieties,  from  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York.  Where  all  were  so 
even  and  good  it  is  diflScult  to  particularise,  but  specially  worthy  of 
note  were  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  The  Queen,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Waltham  Abbey,  Gloria  Mundi,  Annie  Elizabeth,  D.  T.  Fish,  Alfriston, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Galloway  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Blenheim  Orange,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Tower  of  Glamis.  R.  H,  Appleton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lonsdale),  EaglesclifEe,  sent  collection  of  fruit,  which  included  good 
specimens  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  Duke  of  York  Melons,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  and  Rose  Hill  Pippin  Apples,  and  Souvenir  de  Congres  Pear. 
Other  collections,  which  added  materially  to  the  success  of  the  show, 
were  sent  by  Sir  Theodore  Fry,  Woodburn  ;  Col.  Scurfield,  Hurworth ; 
J.  E. Backhouse, Esq., Hurworth  Grange  ;  J.  Glaister, Esq., Orchard  Croft, 
Darlington  ;  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Woodside  ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Pease,  Mowden  ; 
H.  Christie,  Esq.,  Jervaulx  Abbey  ;  and  Aid.  Harding,  Hollyhurst, 
Darlington. 

Cut  Blooms. — Chrysanthemums  were  not  a  large  show,  but  were 
exceptionally  good  in  quality.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  nine  varie¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Craig,  gardener  to  Miss  Barclay,  St  Nicholas,  Richmond,  was 
first;  his  collection  contained  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Viviand  Morel,  President 
Borel,  Chas.  Davis,  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  all  very  fine.  Mr.  Coltas, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Harding,  was  a  close  second.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved,  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Coltas  was  an  easy  first. 

In  the  amateur  classes  G.  P.  Andrews,  Esq.,  carried  everything  before 
him.  A  beautiful  stand  of  double  Primulas  was  shown  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hodgkins,  Esq.,  Elmridge.  The  arrangements  were 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who,  along  with  his  assistants, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  getting  together  such  a  collection  of 
fruit. 


ROYAL  AQUARIUM. — December  1st,  2nd.  and  3ed. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  excellence  and  magnitude  of  its  last  1896  show.  The  cut  bloom 
section  more  particularly  was  of  exceptional  merit,  the  number  of 
blooms  staged  being  enormous  for  September,  and  the  quality  decidedly 
above  the  average.  The  competition  was  wonderfully  keen  in  the  majority 
of  the  classes.  The  arrangements,  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
were,  as  usual,  of  the  best. 

The  chief  class  for  Japanese  in  the  open  section  was  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  the  premier  award  going  to 
Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  Ipswich.  The  stand 
was  an  even  one  of  flowers  elegant  in  shape  and  rich  in  colour.  Amongst 
the  best  blooms  were  Madame  Carnot,  Golden  Gate,  Violetta,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Duchess  of  York,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  Beauty  of  Castlewood, 
Waban,  Miss  M.  Blenkiron,  and  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechti.  Mr.  W. 
Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigate,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park, 
third.  This  was  a  superb  class,  seventeen  stands  being  in  competition. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  went  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  whose 
exhibit  of  Japanese  varieties  was  splendid  in  all  respects.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Ipswich,  was  a  fair  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Henley-on-Thames,  third.  There  were 
eighteen  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr. 
H.  Perkins  being  placed  first.  The  stand  was  an  excellent  one,  com- 
prisinsr  Madame  Carnot,  J.  P.  Kendall,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Madame  Rozain, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  E.  L.  Jamieson,  Graphic,  General  Roberts,  Niveus, 
William  Wright,  Mrs.  Richard  Jones,  and  Golden  Wedding.  Mr.  W. 
Messenger  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright- 
Ingle,  Esq.,  North  Finchley,  third. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins  was  again  first  in  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  followed 
by  Messrs.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Withington,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park, 
and  J.  Sandford  in  the  order  named.  As  in  the  previous  class  the 
competitors  numbered  eighteen,  and  the  specimens  were  wonderfully 
good.  Twelve  stands  were  staged  in  the  class  for  a  dozen  incurved,  the 
prizewinners  being  Messrs.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.. 
Twyford;  H.  Butcher,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Buss,  Esq.,  Smeeth,  Kent,  and 
J.  Agate,  Havant,  in  the  order  named.  The  winner  staged  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Major  BonafEon,  J.  Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Tunnington, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  and  King  of  Orange,  all  in  good  form.  Mr.  Neville 
was  also  first  for  six  incurved,  distinct,  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  gardener  to  D.  Nicols,  Esq.,  Surbiton. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  was  a  decided  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese 
blooms,  Mr.  N.  Davis  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to 
H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Streatham,  third.  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  jun,.  Horsham,  was 
to  the  fore  with  six  bunches  of  large-flowered  singles,  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  Agate  and  Mr.  A.  Meridew,  gardener  to  Dr.  Paul,  Camberwell.  For 


twelve  bunches  of  large-flowered  singles  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes  was  a  splendid 
first,  Mr.  W.  C,  Pagram  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Felgate  third.  Mr.  W. 
Slogrove  was  first  for  six  bunches  of  Japanese,  Mr.  N.  Davis  being 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  Alderman  third. 

Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Wimbledon,  was  a 
splendid  first  for  a  table  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  W.  Howe  being 
second.  Mr.  W.  Orpwood,  Uxbridge,  was  first  for  a  table  of  Cyclamens, 
with  well-grown  plants,  Mr.  W.  Bowles,  Hanwell,  being  second.  Mr.  W. 
Frost,  gardener  to  G.  Ashley  Dodd,  Esq.,  Ashford,  secured  the  premier 
award  for  twelve  Cyclamens,  and  Mr,  J.  Sandford  for  twelve  Primulas. 
Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Chiswick,  was  first  for  a 
table  of  Primulas,  and  Mr.  J,  P.  MacGregor,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hay.  Putney  Hill,  second.  The  prizes  for  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums 
went  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Miss  Green,  jun.,  and  Mr.  E.  Jones,  in  the 
order  named, 

Misoellaneous  Exhibits.  —  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
staged  a  superb  stand  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthemums. 
Amongst  the  former  Dr.  Nansen,  Rev.  Brett,  Snowdrop,  Mrs.  P.  Routh, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Niagara,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Valkyrie,  and 
Lilacina  were  conspicuous  ;  while  of  the  Chrysanthemums  the  best  were 
Madame  Carnot,  Madame  Rozain,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  J,  Lewis,  Baron 
Tait,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler  (silver-gilt  medal). 

A  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  his 
superb  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers  were  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  showed  well  above  the  groundwork  of  Maidenhair.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a 
table  of  Apples.  The  many  varieties  were  admirably  staged,  the  colour 
being  particularly  bright.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
arranged  an  exhibit  that  was  conspicuous  more  for  quality  than  quantity. 
The  varieties  were  all  in  splendid  form  and  of  rich  colour  (silver-gilt 
medal).  A  charming  basket  of  flowers  from  Miss  Easterbrook,  The 
Briars,  Fawkham,  received  a  bronze  medal.  It  was  composed  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  small  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  Coleus,  Asparagus,  and  Smilax, 
an  elegant  effect  being  produced. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  cut  blooms  of  incurved  and 
Japanese  in  good  condition,  taking  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  cut  Chrysanthemums,  received  a  silver-gilt  medal.  The 
flowers  were  of  good  quality,  and  the  varieties  numerous.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  was  adjudged  a  silver 
medal.  The  exhibit  was  composed  of  flowers  of  great  merit,  and  con¬ 
taining  several  new  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood, 
arranged  a  table  of  Apples  of  much  merit  (silver  medal),  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  Esher,  a  grand  collection  of  vegetables  (silver-gilt  medal). 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

R.H.S.  Examination. 

As  one  who  has  passed  beneath  the  caudine  forks  of  “  a  single- 
handed  place,”  as  well  as  of  “  examination,”  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  “  Young  Gardener’s  ”  question  on  page  524,  last 
week.  We  find  in  the  past  that  men  as  busy  as  those  he  refers  to  have 
passed  the  examinations,  and  have  come  out  higher  on  the  lists  than  the 
majority  of  college  students.  What  these  have  done  others  can  do. 

Let  young  gardeners  take  a  lesson  from  the  vegetable  world,  wherein 
we  find  Nature  does  not  work  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  by  imperceptible 
units  of  increase.  Each  microscopic  cell  does  its  part ;  no  one  can  see  it, 
but  its  work  is  done  silently  and  methodically,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
perfect  plant  is  the  result.  So  with  ourselves.  Knowledge  comes  in 
leisured  fashion  ;  one  principle  is  grasped  at  a  time,  one  fact  becomes 
mastered  and  understood  before  another  is  tackled.  Nature’s  phenomena 
gradually  make  themselves  clear  to  our  inquiring  mental  or  natural 
vision,  and  as  time  passes  on  each  year  finds  the  steady  and  persistent 
observer,  reader,  and  worker  better  prepared  for  tasks  either  practical 
or  intellectual.  The  motto,  “  Keep  on  doing  a  little  each  day,”  is  the 
candidates’  rule. 

Now  let  us  examine  that  old  bugbear,  “  the  time  allowed  for 
answers.”  My  experience  when  being  examined  was  always  the  same 
— namely,  that  the  time  given  was  just  enough  when  one  had  read  and 
studied  the  subjects  fairly.  There  are  always  some  questions  requiring 
only  short  answers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  given  on  page  624. 
The  one  on  Strawberry  culture  might  be  allowed  forty  minutes, 
whereas  that  on  elements  ought  not  to  take  more  than  five.  The 
candidate  is  asked  in  the  latter  for  a  few  names  and  fewer  sources  of 
supply.  Any  candidate  floundering  about  in  the  quagmire  of  “how” 
the  plants  obtain  the  elements  would  be  simply  wasting  his  time,  as 
that  information  is  not  asked  for.  This  is  a  good  typical  example  of 
the  class  of  simple  questions  upon  which  we,  all  of  us,  in  the  past 
have  wasted  our  time  and  paper  in  consequence  of  our  not  sticking  to 
the  point,  and,  worse  than  that,  of  not  paying  attention  to  the  question. 

Again,  two  and  a  half  hours  give  nearly  nineteen  minutes  to  each  of 
the  eight  questions,  so  the  candidate  might  give  two  of  them  forty 
minutes  each ;  two,  twenty  minutes ;  two,  ten  minutes  ;  and  two,  five 
minutes  each.  I  always  found  it  a  good  plan  to  divide  up  my  time  thus. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  only  the  examination  questions,  but  also  “  The 
Young  Gardeners’  Domain,”  will  make  many  of  us  “stop  and  think,” 
and  also  “observe.” 

Examinations  in  really  useful  practical  gardening  are  being  held 
hourly  by  employers  of  gardeners  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  granted  or  cease  at  pay  day,  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  any 
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Society  to  undertake  that  duty.  An  hour’s  careful  study  every  evening 
from  now  to  the  6th  of  April  next  will  enable  young  gardeners  to  lace 
the  R.H.S.  examination  with  pleasure  and  confidence.  The  old  advice, 
“  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know,”  seems  applicable  in  the  present  case, 
and  1897  may  see  more  practical  gardeners  in  the  lists  than  ever. — 
Peactice  with  Science. 

[We  admit  this  letter  into  the  ”  Domain,”  because  of  its  excellence, 
relevancy,  and  cogency.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  writer  is  no  longer 
“  young,”  but  as  his  object  is  clearly  to  help  those  who  are,  and  also 
commendably  striving,  we  permit  him,  so  to  say,  to  address  the  class  this 
week.  A  short  address  will  be  given  by  another  senior  on  another 
subject  in  a  future  issue.] 

Potting  L.<elia  anceps  and  Cattleya  labiata. 

I  HAVE  been  at  work  in  the  Laelia  and  Cattleya  house  this  week.  I 
notice  that  the  Laelia  anceps  are  making  fresh  roots,  and  I  have  wondered 
why  the  potting  or  top-dressing  is  put  off  till  the  spring.  Those  without 
flower  spikes  could  be  done  now  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the 
remainder  when  the  flower  spikes  are  cut. 

The  same  with  Cattleya  labiata,  which  will  soon  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing,  and  will  be  making  fresh  roots  by  the  new  year.  I  had  to  assist  in 
potting  some  labiatas  the  first  week  in  February  of  this  year,  and  when 
the  pans  were  broken  we  found  a  number  of  new  roots,  but  the  eyes 
were  only  just  beginning  to  swell. 

I  am  in  another  situation  now ;  it  is  a  small  place,  and  I  have  to  do 
all  the  potting.  I  wished  to  do  the  “anceps  ”  at  once  before  they  make 
much  root,  and  the  “  labiatas  ”  in  December.  My  superior  likes  to  see 
the  eyes  pushing  before  he  pots  them  ;  but  when  it  is  put  off  till  that 
time  we  cannot,  if  we  are  ever  so  carbful,  avoid  injuring  the  soft  points 
of  some  of  the  roots,  and  when  these  are  damaged  it  is  some  time  before 
the  old  roots  send  out  any  more  rootlets. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  young  gardeners,  or  preferably  an  experienced 
cultivator,  will  tell  me  when  those  plants  should  be  repotted,  and  if  1 
am  wrong  as  regards  their  rooting  season  1 — Second  of  Three. 

[A  compliment  is  due  to  our  youthful  correspondent  on  the  neatness 
of  his  writing,  and  the  space  he  has  left  between  the  lines  for  editorial 
revision,  though  in  this  case  little  was  needed.  The  subject  being  one 
for  an  expert  we  have  consulted  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  he 
favours  with  the  following  reply : — 

”  Second  of  Three  ”  is  quite  right.  One  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes 
in  Orchid  growing  is  to  repot  when  the  annual  flush  of  roots  is  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  of  the  work  being  done  without  injury  to  them.  1 
have  not  found  as  a  rule  that  Lmlia  anceps  when  grown  in  a  suitable 
temperature  commences  to  root  before  the  new  year,  but  if  growing  in 
the  same  house  as  Cattleyas  the  plants  will  doubtless  by  now  be  on  the 
move.  In  this  case  they  should  be  repotted  without  delay  ;  the  young 
roots  will  then  enter  the  new  compost  freely,  and  prove  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  forming  growth.  In  the  case  of  Cattleya  labiata,  too, 
observation  of  the  roots  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  these  are  active 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  the  plants  are  in  bad  condition  at  the 
root,  by  all  means  repot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  material  is  in 
fairly  good  order  and  the  drainage  right  they  will  be  better  left  until 
the  young  shoots  are  about  4  inches  high  and  just  commencing  to  root 
on  their  own  account.  Our  correspondent  will  be  wise  in  cultivating  this 
faculty  of  observation  which  he  has  formed,  for  only  thereby  is  success 
in  Orchid  growiag  attained.] 

Looking  Forward. 

Yes,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  commencement  of  another  year 
in  the  horticultural  world.  Everything  around  seems  to  tell  us  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  series  of  quietude  and  rest  ;  yet  with  what  pleasure 
we  look  abroad  over  the  woods  and  valleys  1  Trees  with  their  autumnal 
change.  Ferns  with  their  decaying  tints  of  brown  and  yellow,  all  these 
tell  us  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  another  year,  and  so  we  look 
forward  for  the  next. 

With  what  interest  do  we  go  through  the  garden  and  watch  every 
fruit  tree  to  see  what  prospect  there  is  for  the  coming  season’s  crop  ! 
and  as  we  look  at  the  plump  fruit  buds  we  say,  Yes  ;  there  is  enclosed 
in  that  bud  the  result  of  all  our  labours  for  months  past ;  and  so  we 
watch  and  wait  to  see  what  the  coming  year  will  bring  forth. 

The  flower  garden  again  presenting  a  dismal  appearance.  As  we  pass 
along  we  say  to  ourselves,  Gan  this  be  what  we  saw  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  everything  looked  as  bright  and  charming  as  a  summer’s  morn  1 
But  the  shrivelling  plants  have  done  their  season’s  work,  and  we  shall 
next  look  for  the  pearly  Snowdrop  and  bright  Crocus  which  we  always 
welcome  in  the  first  days  of  spring. 

Young  gardeners,  too,  look  forward  for  something  in  the  greenhouse 
as  well  as  the  garden.  Every  day  brings  its  work  ;  as  one  batch  of 
plants  seems  to  have  done  its  service  another  takes  its  place.  We  some¬ 
times  wonder  what  our  superior  will  find  to  take  the  place  of  that  useful 
and  beautiful  plant,  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  but  when  we  look  ahead  we 
see  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Hyacinths, 
and  Crocuses  coming  into  flower  ;  and  what  a  brilliant  display  they 
make  1  In  the  fruit  houses  we  are  looking  for  the  starting  of  the  first 
crop  of  the  season,  and  what  is  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than  a 
vinery  putting  forth  its  buds  or  the  Peach  house  in  full  blossom  ?  All 
these  seem  to  throw  new  vigour  into  our  life  ;  and  as  seasons  come  and 
go  we  learn  that  as  fades  the  leaf  and  flower  so  one  day  we  shall  do  the 
same. 

I  always  look  forward  to  the  new  year  with  interest,  because  I  can 
turn  over  and  begin  a  fresh  page  in  my  diary.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
beginners  to  note  every  operation  that  has  been  transacted  during  the 


day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  a  number  of  useful  notes  we 
have  to  refer  to.  I  am  careful  to  note  the  different  methods  practised  in 
different  gardens,  for,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  often  find  two  gardeners 
adopt  exactly  the  same  plans,  and  our  head  gardeners  are  interested  in 
a  young  man  who  carries  his  pencil  and  pocket  book,  and  is  always  on 
the  look  out  to  learn  all  he  can. 

Again,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  hope  to  rise  to 
the  same  position  as  our  superiors.  We  have  every  opportunity  for 
doing  so.  Books  are  cheap,  and  a  few  shillings  spared  oat  of  our  earn¬ 
ings  will,  I  am  sure,  well  repay  us.  Then  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  roam 
the  fields  and  hedgerows  on  a  summer’s  evening  in  search  of  wild 
flowers  and  Ferns,  of  which  numbers  of  them  well  deserve  a  place  in 
the  flower  garden,  bat  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  young  gardeners  (and 
old  ones  too)  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  names  and  locality.  ' 

By  steady  perseverance  in  acquiring  knowledge,  educating  our  eyes 
to  business  and  our  hands  to  work,  we  shall  by-and-by  reach  the  goal. — 
Fair  Oak,  Bassaleg. 

[Will  oUr  correspondent  when  next  he  sends  an  equally  well  written 
and  easily  revised  communication  oblige  by  numbering  his  sheets  ?] 

Training  Fruit  Trees. 

At  present  everyone  connected  with  gardening  seems  to  be  affected 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  fever.  Still  we  mast  not  overlook  other  parts 
of  the  season’s  duties.  The  weather  is  at  present  very  suitable  for  tree 
pruning,  nailing,  and  tying  outside.  We  can  sometimes  see  the  effects 
of  delay  regarding  this  kind  of  work.  As  long  as  mild  weather  lasts 
many  gardeners  will  be  kept  busy  with  planting,  though  it  may  be  late 
enough  for  autumn  planting.  However,  should  we  be  favoured  with  a  mild 
winter,  the  extra  work  of  spring  planting  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the 
advanced  state  of  the  work  done  now,  and  nothing  bat  good  will  come  from 
the  present  early  planting.  But  to  return  to  the  training  of  fruit  trees. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  the  milder  the  weather  the  more  work  will 
be  done.  It  is  not  work,  however  industrious  we  may  be,  to  keep  the 
body  comfortable  when  a  cold  biting  wind  blows.  It  is  in  such  weather 
that  time  is  wasted. 

At  tne  present  time  the  garden  looks  rather  bleak  and  dull  out  of 
doors,  but  how  interesting  it  is  to  see  a  wall  covered  with  well  trained 
trees.  This  kind  of  work  takes  the  whole  skill  of  a  man  to  effect  any 
way  near  perfection.  Most  skill,  Lthink,  can  always  be  displayed  with 
a  Peach  or  Morello  Cherry  tree.  A  watchful  eye  has  to  be  kept  on  every 
part  so  that  the  tree  may  be  equally  balanced,  and  have  every  shoot 
running  straight  in  the  proper  direction.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  tree 
unequally  balanced,  and  its  shoots  crooked  and  running  into  each  other. 

So  long  as  the  sides  of  a  tree  are  kept  well  furnished  there  is  no  fear 
for  the  centre,  for  it  is  on  rare  occasions  that  wood  cannot  be  produced 
for  it.  It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  nail  shoots  in  thickly,  as  they 
crowd  the  others  and  make  demands  on  the  roots  which  are  quite 
unnecessary.  A  well  trained  tree  is  always  a  pleasure,  and  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  young  workman  who  has  had  it  to  train. — S.  Junior, 

Hints  on  Bouvardias. 

The  main  object  in  growing  Bouvardias  is  to  keep  them  cool  after 
they  are  well  rootedj;  once  they  get  established  they  are  very  easy  to 
cultivate.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  treatment  of  those  I  have  had 
under  my  charge.  First,  after  the  old  stools  have  had  a  rest,  they  are 
brought  into  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  giving  those  that  need  it  a 
good  soaking  through  with  tepid  water,  keeping  them  well  syringed  on 
bright  days  with  plenty  of  moisture  about  the  house,  and  they  will  soon 
commence  breaking.  When  the  cuttings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
take  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife  and  a  little  old  wood,  and  insert  them  in 
small  thumbs  previously  filled  with  light  sandy  soil  with  a  good  dash 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Plunge  the  pots  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass,  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  with  a  good  bottom  heat,  keeping  close  and  well  shaded, 
avoiding  a  too  humid  atmosphere  until  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight.  After  that  they  are  taken  out  and  stood  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  keeping  them  shaded  for  a  few  days,  being  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water  them,  A  great  point  in  growing  Bouvardias  is  careful  watering, 
for  once  a  plant  becomes  soddened  it  will  hardly  if  ever  regain  its  lost 
health.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  each  plant  as  soon  as  it  has  made  two 
or  three  joints. 

Repot  when  necessary,  using  a  compost  of  good  fibry  loam,  part  leaf 
soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  When  they  are  shifted  into 
.54’s  or  48’s,  place  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  it  close  for  a  few  days  ;  then 
gradually  harden  by  the  admission  of  air.  On  bright  days  the  lights  may 
be  removed  altogether.  About  the  beginning  of  August  stand  the  plants 
in  full  sunshine  to  get  well  ripened,  attending  to  the  stopping  of 
them  as  required.  A  little  liquid  or  artificial  manure  will  help  them 
considerably. 

Old  stools  that  are  not  wanted  for  cuttings  may  be  started  into 
growth  any  time  during  March  or  April.  After  they  have  commenced 
breaking,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  shaking  some  of  the  old  soil  off, 
placing  them  in  a  smaller  size,  and  when  well  started  into  growth  pinch 
them  as  previously  advised.  They  grow  freely  in  a  temperature  of  60°, 
keeping  them  well  syringed,  afterwards  removing  to  a  cold  frame  and 
treating  as  aforesaid.  When  wanted  for  autumn  or  winter  flowering 
they  may  be  safely  pinched  back  till  about  the  end  of  July.  Bouvardias 
like  a  good  amount  of  drainage. 

When  housed,  which  will  be  about  September,  arrange  them  on  a 
stage  with  plenty  of  moisture  about  them,  as  they  are  very  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips.  Fumigate  occasionally  against  green 
fly.  Scale  when  once  established  on  Bouvardias  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  so 
must  be  looked  sharply  after,  and  destroyed  in  its  early  stages. — Dunelm. 
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Winter  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — The  prsning  of  fruit  trees  should 
be*csrried  on  whenever  there  is  a  favourable  opportunity  throughout 
the  winter,  but  preferring  if  possible  to  commence  and  complete  the 
work  early.  The  advantages  of  doing  this  are  obvious.  The  superfluous 
wood  being  removed  early,  cut  or  wounds  caused  are  soon  healed  over. 
Opportunity  is  also  aflford^  to  effectively  dress  the  trees  with  insecti¬ 
cides  for  the  destruction  of  insects  and  fungoid  pests.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  operations  the  ground  beneath/'  the  trees  can  be  forked 
over,  or  cleaned  and  dressed  with  manure  for  completing  the  winter 
treatment. 

Winter  pruning  requires  good  judgment  and  knowledge  to  carry  it  out 
effectively.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  last  stage  in  the  year’s  management,  and 
decides,  according  to  the  method  of  procedure,  whether  fruitfulness  shall 
be  insured  or  wood  growth  promoted.  Restricted  trees  that  have  been 
properly  summer  pruned  so  as  to  check  the  exuberance  of  the  current 
year’s  shoots  and  induce  them  to  build  up  fruitful  buds  at  the  base,  are 
those  which  seem,  apparently,  most  benefited  by  the  winter  treatment. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  previous  attention  was  given,  and  the 
strength  of  the  shoots  modified  by  judicious  shortening. 

Bash  and  Pyramid  Trees. — It  depends  whether  the  trees  are 
fully  formed  or  not  as  to  the  details  of  pruning.  Young  trees  that  have 
not  become  furnished  with  the  full  number  of  branches  ought  to  be  so 
shortened  to  strong  wood  buds  that  vigorous  shoots  will  be  originated  in 
the  desired  positions  or  near  at  hand.  Similar  treatment  is  given  when 
branches  have  not  extended  to  their  full  length.  The  younger  wood  at 
the  points  requires  to  be  shortened  to  about  two-thirds  or  half  length, 
according  to  the  situation  of  prominent  wood  buds,  for  continuing 
vigorous  growth.  •  One  of  the  upper  buds  will  form  the  fresh  leader, 
while  the  majority  of  those  below  form  fruit  buds  and  spurs.  Some 
may  not  have  arrived  at  such  a  highly  organised  condition  as  to  do  this 
the  first  season,  but  throw  out  side  or  lateral  shoots  instead,  which  may 
be  summer  pruned. 

Trees  fully  established  in  size  and  height  must  in  the  first  place  have 
the  main  branches  arranged  distinctly  wide  enough  apart.  A  foot 
distance  is  ample  for  many  trees,  but  some  will  be  better  for  at  least 
15  inches.  Next  give  attention  to  the  spurs,  it  frequently  happening 
that  these  are  too  rankly  placed,  in  a  manner  which  crowds  the  trees  ; 
if  BO,  apply  a  little  judicious  thinning,  selecting  for  removal  the  oldest 
or  worn-out  portions  and  those  which  project  unduly,  thus  shading  or 
spoiling  others  below  on  adjacent  branches.  The  young  summer  shoots 
upon  the  remaining  spurs  ought  then  to  be  cut-in  to  two  or  three  buds  ; 
but  if  fruit  buds  have  formed  or  are  promised,  cut  back  to  them.  These 
remarks  apply  chiefly  to  bush  and  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears. 

Standard  Trees. — Standard  trees  require  but  simple  pruning.  It 
consists  in  regulating  the  branches,  so  that  abundance  of  light  and  air 
can  reach  every  part  of  the  trees.  Not  only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the 
interior,  a  comparatively  free  access  of  light  is  necessary  in  summer 
when  the  foliage  is  abundant,  so  that  assimilative  processes  may  proceed 
equally  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  examine  well  each  tree,  and 
dispense  with  branches  that  cross  others,  especially  such  disposed  in  the 
centre.  All  dead  wood  should  be  noted,  and  cut  out.  In  dealing  with 
trees  that  have  been  neglected  for  a  long  period  considerable  care  and 
attention  is  needed  to  improve  them.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  effect 
a  complete  renovation  in  one  season.  In  such  cases  seek  principally  to 
afford  access  of  light  by  gradual  thinning.  It  is  not  possible  to 
improve  trees  in  the  best  manner  when  they  stand  too  closely  together, 
owing  to  being  originally  planted  at  incorrect  distances.  Standard 
trees  cannot  succeed  well  when  the  branches  at  any  point  grow  into 
those  of  adjacent  trees.  This  shows  the  wisdom  of  planting  free-growing 
specimens  20  to  30  feet  apart.  Shapely  trees  planted  at  this  distance 
have  every  chance  of  developing  naturally,  and  assuming  the  most 
desirable  contour  by  which  a  fruitful  character  is  perpetuated. 

Small  Bush  Fruit. — Gooseberries. — Young  annual  wood  bears 
good  crops  if  well  ripened  and  not  retained  too  thickly.  Cut  away  the 
shoots  freely  near  the  ground  and  in  the  centre  of  crowded  bushes, 
leaving  the  rest  fairly  evenly  disposed.  The  pruning  may  be  completed 
now,  if  protection  can  be  afforded  to  prevent  the  buds  being  attacked 
by  birds.  Stringing  cotton  over  the  bushes,  or  dustiug  with  lime  are 
preventives.  Some  prefer  late  winter  pruning  on  account  of  bird 
depredations . 

Black  Currants, — Prune  these  on  the  principle  of  retaining  strong 
young  shoots  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  bushes  or  as  suckers.  These 
are  annual  shoots,  the  older  or  fruit  bearing  portions  being  cut  out. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — The  main  branches  of  these  must  be 
retained  permanently,  the  side  shoots  being  annually  spurred  in  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  origin.  The  leading  shoot  on  each  branch  is 
shortened  to  9  inches  of  the  annual  growth  until  full  length  is  secured. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vlnea. — Houses  Started  Early  in  November, — Whether  the  Vines 
are  in  pots  or  planted  in  inside  borders  the  temperature  will  need 
to  be  increased  to  60°  at  night  in  mild  (55°  in  severe)  weather  after  the 


buds  break,  gradually  increasing  it  from  that  stage  to  60°  at  night  when 
the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  65“  by  day  in  severe  weather,  and  70°  to  75°  in  ’ 
mild  weather.  Ventilation  should  be  given  at  70°,  just  a  little  to  insure  * 
a  change  of  atmosphere,  increasing  it  with  the  sun  heat,  having  it  rather 
free  at  75°  and  above  that  temperature,  for  it  is  important  that  the 
foliage  be  well  formed  and  solidified;  Avoid,  however,  sharp  and  drying 
currents  of  air,  as  that  cripples  the  foliage,  stunting  the  growth. 
Sprinkle  the  Vines  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days,  and  damp  the  floors  j.' 

twice  a  day  according  to  external  influences,  avoiding  a  saturated  jf 

atmosphere  on  the  one  hand  and  a  dry  one  on  the  other.  If  there  be  t 

evaporation  troughs  charge  them  with  liquid  manure,  the  clear  drainings  j'J 

of  stables  and  cow  byres,  but  avoid  those  of  pigstyes.  Guano,  1  oz.  to  a  ^ 

gallon  of  water,  is  suitable  for  filling  the  troughs,  also  for  watering  .y 

Vines  in  pots  or  planted  out,  the  liquid  being  applied  at  the  same  y 

temperature  of  the  house,  Disbuddding  must  not  be  practised  until  ^>1 

the  bunches  show  in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  the  Vines  should  be 
tied  in  position  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  well  commenced,  and  before 
the  shoots  are  so  long  as  to  be  liable  to  be  damaged  in  the  operation. 

Houset  to  Afford  Ripe  Grapes  in  May. — The  Vines  that  are  to  /. 

produce  Grapes  fit  for  table  at  the  time  stated  must  be  started  at  once,  o 

these  having  had  a  few  weeks’  rest  after  being  pruned  and  the  house  -i 

cleansed,  and  everything  put  into  proper  order.  To  insure  an  even 
break,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist — nothing  insures  this  better 
than  a  bed  of  stable  litter  and  leaves  properly  sweetened,  placing  the 
materials  on  the  floor  and  turning  daily,  adding  fresh  as  requisite. 
Outside  borders  should  have  the  needful  protection  from  cold  rains  and 
snow  ;  two-thirdi  leaves  and  one  of  stable  litter  afford  a  lees  violent  but  . 
more  lasting  heat  than  manure,  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  fermenting 
material  on  outside  borders  unless  they  can  be  properly  attended  to 
afterwards  in  removing  the  spent,  and  replenishing  with  fresh  as  required, 
then  they  are  useful,  not  otherwise.  Where  outside  borders  were  covered 
with  leaves,  bracken,  or  litter  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
the  temperature  will  be  considerably  warmer  than  of  exposed  borders, 
and  in  that  case,  covering  with  fermenting  material  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  but  where  the  roots  of  Vines  are  wholly  outside,  a  covering  of 
warm  litter  is  preferable.  Such  Vines,  however,  are  not  suitable  for 
early  forcing,  as  for  that  purpose  the  roots  should  be  inside  mainly,  if  . 
not  wholly,  the  outside  border,  if  any,  being  properly  protected  from 
cold  and  wet.  Inside  borders  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist 
state  by  applying  water  in  a  tepid  state.  Avoid,  however,  making  the 
soil  very  wet,  as  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  emission  of  fresh  fibrelets. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day  ia 
bright  weather,  occasionally  only  on  dull,  avoiding  excessive  moisture  and 
a  close  atmosphere,  as  these  excite  the  emission  of  aerial  roots  from  the 
rods.  The  temperature  should  be  50°  at  night  in  severe  weather,  55°  when 
mild,  and  65°  by  day,  except  the  weather  be  severe,  thea  maintain  at  65°, 
not  exceeding  those  figures  until  the  Vines  commence  growth.  Young 
Vines  will  need  the  rods  depressed  to  the  horizontal  line,  or  below  it,  to 
insure  the  regular  breaking  of  the  buds,  without  this  they  push  growths 
from  the  upper  buds  only. 

Early  Muscat  Houses. — Where  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  are 
required  ripe  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  the  house  must  now  be 
started.  The  Vines  must  have  the  roots  wholly  inside,  and  the  soil  be 
brought  into  a  fairly  moist  but  not  wet  condition.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  55°  to  60°  at  night,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  the  lower  heat 
representing  the  severe,  and  the  higher  the  mild  weather  rate.  These 
temperatures  should  be  maintained  until  the  buds  break,  when  the  heat 
will  need  to  be  raised  gradually,  so  as  to  have  it  65°  to  70°  at  night  by 
the  time  the  Vines  come  into  leaf,  70°  to  75°  by  day  in  dull  weather, 
and  10°  to  15°  rise  from  sun  heat ;  the  house  therefore  must  be  well  heated, 
and  means  provided  for  admitting  air  without  causing  cold  currents.  ' 
With  these  contrivances  and  good  management  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  always  command  good  prices  early  in  the  season,  but  unless  they 
are  well  done  the  Grapes  are  not  satisfactory  in  returns,  considering 
that  the  expense  is  much  greater,  taking  the  cropping,  as  compared  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  into  consideration.  Madresfield  Court  is  an  excellent 
black  companion  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  forces  splendidly. 

Midseason  Houses. — Prune  the  Vines  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

This  is  advantageous  in  securing  complete  rest  and  a  good  break  at  the  i 
proper  time.  Thin-skinned  Grapes  keep  better  cut  and  bottled  than  on 
the  Vines,  especially  under  a  leaky  roof,  and  with  plants  in  the  house. 

The  Grapes  should  be  cut  with  sufficient  wood  for  placing  in  bottles  of 
clear  rain  water,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  each.  In  a  suitable  room 
the  Grapes  have  a  more  equable  temperature  than  it  is  possible  to  accord 
them  in  vineries,  and  they  keep  longer  and  quite  as  plump.  Keeping  | 
late  Grapes  on  the  Vines  to  mature  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  certainly 
improves  those  having  a  coarse  earthy  flavour,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  and 
the  Grapes  from  their  leathery  skins  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from 
damp  as  the  thiu-skinned  Grapes,  therefore  they  are  left  on  the  Vines  .  - 
until  the  new  year,  or  later,  before  cutting  and  bottling  ;  but  in  the 

case  of  the  midseason  Vines  it  is  well  to  prune  them  directly  all  the  ' 

leaves  are  down,  and  cut  and  bottle  any  Grapes  at  that  time  remaining. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  the  house,  dress  the  Vines,  top-dress  the  border  after 
removing  the  loose  surface  soil,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible. 

Late  Houses. — Take  every  possible  precaution  against  damp.  Drip 
is  fatal  to  late  Grapes,  a  single  drop  getting  inside  a  bunch  being 
sufficient  to  spoil  it,  as  the  decay  rapidly  spreads.  Drip  is  often  caused 
by  keeping  the  house  closed  and  the  pipes  cold,  so  that  moisture  con¬ 
denses  on  the  glass  and  falls  from  the  rafters  or  sashbars  on  to  the  } 

Grapes.  This  is  common  where  early  ventilation  is  neglected  on  fine  ' 

days,  the  moisture  being  condensed  on  the  berries.  A  little  air  and  ;j 
gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  dissipate  the  moisture  and  prevent  decay 
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ia  the  berriea,  but  too  much  heat  and  too  dry  air  cause  the  Grapes  to 
shrivel;  seek  therefore,  a  dry,  cool,  and  equable  temperature,  40°  to  45° 
being  sufficient,  keeping  the  house  closed  in  damp  weather,  and  when 
clear  admit  air  freely.  Remove  all  leaves  as  they  become  ripe,  avoiding 
sweeping,  as  dust  greatly  impairs  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes. 

Cherry  Bouse. — The  trees  must  now  be  pruned.  Full-grown  trees, 
properly  attended  to  in  stopping  during  growth,  will  require  very  little 
pruning  now.  Any  summer  shoots  that  have  grown  considerably  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  an  inch  from  the  base,  and  the  worn  out  spurs  may 
be  shortened  or  removed  as  required.  Cutout  dead  wood  and  spurs, and 
thin  those  where  crowded,  always  reserving  sufficient  for  forming  a  crop. 
The  terminal  shoots  in  the  case  of  trees  extending  must  not  be  shortened, 
but  when  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  they  will  need  shorten¬ 
ing,  always  to  a  wood  bud.  Young  trees  will  require  shortening  or 
cutting  back  as  necessary,  the  central  shoots  being  shortened  so  as  to 
originate  others  for  filling  the  space  regularly  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  start  them  too  closely  together,  as  that  may  cause  the  branches  to 
press  against  each  other,  and  this  is  a  common  cause  of  gumming.  Fan¬ 
training  is  unquestionably  the  best  for  Cherries,  as  it  admits  of  replacing 
any  branch  that  may  fall  a  prey  to  disease.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house — the  woodwork  with  soapy  water  and  a  brush,  limewash  the  walls, 
using  freshly  burned  lime,  with  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each 
pailful  of  limewash,  for  acting  against  red  spider  and  micro-organisms 
that  produce  spot  in  Cherries.  Wash  the  trees  with  soapy  water,  and 
afterwards  dress  them  with  an  insecticide,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
the  buds.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  and  supply  fresh  loam.  The 
roof  lights  being  off  they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  time  arrives 
for  starting  the  trees,  which,  to  have  Cherries  ripe  early  in  May,  should 
be  at  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  very  early  varieties  will  ripen 
sooner,  such  as  Early  Rivers  and  Belle  d’Orleans,  these  being  well  in 
advance  of  Black  Tartarian  and  Governor  Wood.  These  divergencies  in 
ripening  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  forcing  Cherries,  and  it  is  necessary 
not  to  bring  them  forward  too  rapidly,  especially  when  ^'orcing  them  for 
the  flrst  time.  Trees  under  fixed  roofs  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water  if  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Fixed  roofs,  however,  are 
great  mistakes  in  the  early  forcing  of  Cherries. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bepenthes. — These  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  too  close  to  the 
glass,  or  they  may  become  seriously  checked  when  severe  weather  sets 
in.  They  will  be  safe  at  18  inches  or  2  feet  from  the  roof.  Do  not 
allow  these  plants  to  suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  at  their 
roots,  also  keep  them  liberally  syringed.  If  this  is  not  done  thrips  are 
liable  to  attack  them  at  this  season  of  the  year  now  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stove  is  kept  much  drier. 

Cyauophyllum  magnlficum. — This  plant  is  very  liable  to  become 
infested  with  thrips,  and  if  this  is  allowed  the  noble  foliage  is  soon 
destroyed.  Place  the  plants  at  the  shadiest  part  of  the  house,  where 
they  can  be  freely  syritged  and  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  maintained. 
If  thrips  do  attack  the  foliage  dew  or  syringe  the  plants  with  a  weak 
solution  of  tobacco  water,  and  maintain  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  pest. 
Spbserogyne  latifolia  requires  the  same  treatment  and  care. 

9onerllas. — These  charming  foliage  plants  need  care  to  preserve 
them  in  good  condition  throughout  the  winter.  If  young  stock  has  not 
been  piepartd  for  this  purpose  place  the  old  plants  at  the  warmest  end 
,  of  the  stove  and  water  them  sparingly,  or  they  may  damp.  Even  at 
this  late  period  it  is  a  good  plan  to  root  a  few  of  the  growing  ends  of 
the  shoots  for  fear  any  of  the  old  plants  fail, 

Flttonlas. — Wheie  const  ant  supplies  of  these  are  needed  during  the 
w  nter  and  spring  for  furnishing,  any  shoots  that  can  be  spared,  or  stock 
plants  that  have  cuttings  upon  them,  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted.  These 
cuttings  root  freely  if  inserted  thickly  together  in  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  the  propagating  frame  in  brisk  heat.  When  well  rooted  the 
plants  may  be  tied  up  in  moss  and  a  little  soil,  placing  them  in  boxes 
to  grow.  By  this  method  they  can  be  lifted  out  with  good  balls  and 
need  not  be  potted  ;  in  fact,  if  kept  moist  they  will  last  as  long  as  if 
they  were  placed  in  pots. 

Coleus. — Dark  and  distinct  highly  coloured  tops  look  well  in  2-inch 
pots  for  the  table,  also  for  using  with  moss  and  small  Ferns  at  the  edge 
of  baskets  and  large  vases  that  have  to  be  kept  neatly  furnished  with 
plants.  They  do  not  last  long  in  rooms,  but  are  attractive,  and  small 
specimens  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  tops  root  freely  enough 
when  inserted  in  small  pots  and  placed  on  a  shelf  where  the  temperature 
ranges  at  about  60°  to  66°.  Give  a  good  watering  after  insertion,  and 
dew  the  cuttings  with  a  syringe  on  fine  days. 

Foliage  Begonias. — These  when  grown  in  small  pots  are  most 
useful  for  furnishing,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stock  of  these 
plants  already  prepared  do  not  damp.  Keep  them  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  where  the  atmosphere  is  moderately  dry.  These  plants 
after  they  become  shabby  by  use  in  rooms  will  do  for  stock,  provided 
they  are  cut  down  and  kept  on  the  dry  side  until  they  start  again  into 
growth . 

Seedling  Ferns. — A  number  of  these  should  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  for  they  are  invaluable.  When  once  they  have  been  used  in  rooms 
and  become  shabby  they  should  be  thrown  away.  Seedlings  are  raised 
so  easily  that  it  is  a  waste  of  room  and  time  to  recruit  plants  that  have 
been  seriously  checked.  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Pteris  of  sorts  are 
among  the  most  useful.  If  an  easier  and  readier  system  is  needed 
than  gathering  and  sowing  the  spores  in  pots  or  pans,  pieces  of  turf  may 
be  laid  amongst  established  plants,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be 
covered  with  young  Ferns.  These,  if  the  turves  are  placed  under  the 
plants  at  the  present"  time,  will  be  ready  for  pricking  into  pans  about 


the  end  of  March,  and  will  make  capital  plants  for  another  winter. 
Most  Fern  spores  grow  very  freely  on  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  if  a 
thin  layer  is  placed  on  the  stage  for  plants  to  stand  upon,  hundreds  of 
seedlings  can  be  taken  up  and  potted.  We  prefer  small  bunches  to 
single  plants  because  they  fill  up  better  at  the  base  and  display  a  much 
more  furnished  appearance. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Flowers  for  Bees, 

Wallflowers  are  general  favourites  and  are  appreciated  in 
the  gardens  of  the  rich,  often  in  preference  to  the  more  expensive 
flowers,  as  well  as  by  the  cottager,  who  may  only  have  a  few  square 
yards  of  garden.  But  whether  snaall  or  large  one  will  invariably 
find  that  Wallflowers  have  a  small  space  devoted  to  their  culture, 
their  bright  colours  and  rich  perfume  making  them  doubly 
welcome  at  a  season  when  all  vegetation  is  bursting  into  growth. 

Not  only  are  they  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  a  garden,  but  bees 
are  particularly  fond  of  them,  working  incessantly  on  the  fast 
opening  flowers,  from  which  they  obtain  both  honey  and  pollen. 
For  this  reason  bee-keepers  should  plant  them  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  bees  may  obtain  full  benefit  from  them  in  their  season.  If 
planted  in  various  positions  they  will  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
The  most  forward  plants  will,  if  the  winter  is  not  severe,  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  in  February,  whilst  those  in  more  exposed 
positions  will  continue  flowering  until  J une.  This  is  an  advantage, 
as  the  early  flowers  will  keep  the  bees  near  to  home  instead  of  flying 
long  distances  in  search  of  forage,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  overtaken  by  sudden  showers  and  beaten  down,  becoming 
chilled  and  unable  to  rise  again.  Many  bees  are  lost  in  this 
manner  throughout  the  early  spring  months  when  the  weather  is 
changeable. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  planting  Wallflowers.  Unlike 
bulbs,  which  invariably  do  well  when  planted  on  the  grass,  they 
require  to  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  though  they  are  not 
particular  as  regards  position,  thriving  best,  however,  if  planted  in 
the  full  sun.  They  may  be  propagated  by  either  seed  or  cuttings 
(the  former  for  preference),  as  much  less  trouble  is  entailed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  May,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  should  be  planted  oat  about  10  inches 
apart.  They  will  then  form  good  bushy  plants,  which  may  be 
placed  in  their  permanent  places  at  the  present  time. 

No  list  of  bee  flowers  would  be  complete  if  mention  were 
not  made  of  Limnanthes  Donglasi,  more  often  called  “The  Bee 
Plant  ”  on  account  of  the  bees’  fondness  of  it  whilst  in  bloom. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Palm  Willow  (which  is  oyer  before  the 
Limnanthes  comes  into  flower)  there  is  no  flower  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  the  bees  are  so  fond  of.  It  is  a  dwarf  flowering 
annaal,  usually  in  bloom  in  April  or  early  in  May.  It  forms  a  mass 
of  primrose  coloured  flowers,  which  are  literally  covered  with  bees 
throughout  the  day.  It  looks  remarkably  well  when  planted  as 
an  edging  to  borders  or  shrubberies,  and  when  grown  in  that 
position,  if  allowed  to  remain  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  will  grow  freely 
without  any  further  trouble. 

Nearly  all  the  Salix,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Willows,  are  beneficial  to  the  bees  whilst  in  bloom.  Some  of  the 
varieties  bloom  late  in  the  spring,  when  other  flowers  are  some¬ 
what  plentiful.  Tae  Palm  Willow,  however,  is  an  exception, 
commencing  to  flower  in  February,  and  lasting  several  weeks 
should  the  weather  be  warm  enough,  which  is  usually  the  case  at 
that  season  when  we  are  often  favoured  with  more  or  less  of  bright 
sunny  weather.  If  there  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  within  easy 
reach  of  the  apiary  it  will  be  alive  with  bees,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  early  pollen-producing  trees  we  have.  It  is  surprising  the 
quantity  produced  on  two  or  three  ordinary  sized  trees  ;  bee¬ 
keepers  should  therefore  plant  a  few  trees  whenever  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  They  succeed  well  on  the  margin  of 
ponds  or  any  wet  place,  and  if  allowed  ample  room  have  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance  whilst  in  bloom. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Bell  &  Sons,  Govent  Garden. — Catalogue  of  Boohs. 

R.  &  G.  Cathbert,  Southgate. — Trees  ajid  Shrubs. 

A.  Findlay,  Matkinch,  N.B. — Potatoes. 

G.  W.  Riley,  Herne  Hill. — Hortioultural  Buildings. 

C.  Sahut,  10,  Avenue  du  Pont  Juvenal,  Montpellier.— IVet's  and 
Shrubs. 
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Desetnbet  S,  liM.' ' 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.”  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Hollies  (^Somerset'). — Ilex  contorta,  the  Corkscrew  Holly,  and 
I.  tortuosa,  the  Twisted  Holly,  we  consider  identical,  and  probably  the 
plant  named  crispum  ”  differs  but  little  it  anything  from  them. 
Cannot  you  compare  the  leaves  ? 

Chrysanthemum  Robert  3wen  {Thorncliffe), — We  have  not 
seen  a  clear  yellow  bloom  of  the  variety  before,  and  do  not  know  that 
such  blooms  are  prbduced  by  any  particular  buds,  though  we  know  the 
colour  varies  considerably.  Perhaps  some  grower  may  refer  to  the 
subject. 

Propagating  Eugenia  (A^alj^nrgh'). — If  the  Eugenia  berries  are 
fully  ripe,  they  may  be  gathered,  not  waiting  until  they  fall,  and  the 
extracted  seed  sown  in  pots  filled  with  peat,  loam  and  sand,  plunging  in 
a  genial  bottom  heat  of  65®  to  70°.  Cuttings  of  firm  shoots  with  good 
leaves,  the  lower  pair  removed,  and  the  shoot  cut  below  the  joint 
transversely,  inserting  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  in  pots  in  a  stove 
propaeating  frame,  will  root  in  due  course. 

Judging  Cups,  Tubes,  and  Wires  {T.  O.'). — Your  statement  of 
"having  been  placed  second  at  a  show  for  having  cup  and  tube  in¬ 
stead  of  wires  ”  (we  quote  exactly)  is  incomprehensible.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  see  wbat  a  cup  and  tube  could  do  except  in  a  single 
blooin  class,  and  in  the  next  it  is  the  rule  at  Chrysanthemum  shows 
geuerally  to  judge  the  blooms,  and  not  the  attendant  paraphernalia.  We 
cannot  understand  the  case,  and  you  supply  ns  with  no  data  to  enable 
us  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  your  question  A  schedule  with  the  class 
in  qusstion  marked  would  perhaps  be  elucidatory,  but  this  you  have  not 
sent. 

Tomato  Eeaves  Elseased — Petroleum  Emulsion  (^Captain 
S.,  E'  kington) . — The  specimen  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  this 
g'''atly  facilitates  examination  and  clearness  in  defining  between  the 
i  utgrowths.  The  specimens  are  infested  by  several  micro-organisms  of 
a  fungoid  nn.'^ure,  some  being  saprophytes  on  the  dead  tissue,  and  clearly 
have  no  commotion  with  those  in  the  living.  The  leaves  with  the  black 
margin  are  in'csted  by  the  Potato  fungus  (Phytophthora  infestans),  and 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  appear,  on  the  under  side,  the  conidia- 
bearing  hypbas  The  other  leaves,  with  yellow  margins  to  tbe  spots,  are 
attacked  by  the  top-collapse  fungus  (Macrosporium  solani  or  lycopersici), 
and  are  very  fine  specimens,  the  threads  or  mycelial  hypbae  penetrating 
the  living  tissues  and  destroying  the  cells.  Beyond  burning  the  affected 
plants  after  the  crop  is  cleared  we  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  way 
of  disinfection  that  is  of  material  use  against  either  pest,  for  the  resting 
spores  are  practically  invulnerable  until  they  crack  tbeir  hard  coats  and 
the  contained  spares  can  then  be  reached.  Nevertheless,  clearing  away 
all  remains  of  old  plants  and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  house  in  the  usual 
manner  gets  rid  of  many  resting  spores.  Another  season  preventive 
measures  should  be  taken,  dusting  tbe  plants  occasionally  with  some 
sulphate  of  copper  powder  fungicide,  keeping  the  foliage  very  lightly 
coated,  and  so  prevent  the  growth  of  the  spores,  or  rather  destroy  their 
germinal  tubes  before  entering  the  tissues  of  the  plants.  This  is  neither 
a  costly  nor  a  tedious  or  dangerous  process,  and  is  certainly  effective 
against  tbe  fungi  named,  as  well  as  against  scab  fungus  (Cladospoiium 
fnlvum,syn.  lycopersici), of  which  we  found  a  few  spores  on  your  specimen. 
It  is  necesiary  that  tbe  under  side  of  the  leaves  be  coated,  and  the 
dressings  commence  when  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high,  or  not  later 
than  showing  for  fruit.  Though  prevention  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
principle  on  which  t©  rely,  still  in  the  case  of  plants  being  unfortunately 
attacked  the  following  preparation  may  be  tried — it  has  been  found 
useful  in  a  case  this  year  : — Best  Boftsoap,  1^  lb.  ;  petroleum,  ^  pint ; 
rain  water,  7  gallons.  Place  the  softsoap  in  an  iron  pan  with  1  gallon 
of  the  water  and  dissolve  by  boiling ;  then  remove  from  the  fire  (for 
safety),  and  add  the  petroleum,  stirring  briskly  to  form  a  complete 
emnlsiou  or  amalgamation.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  water  (hot)  for 
use,  and,  when  cool  enough,  apply  very  lightly  with  a  syringe  or 
preferably  spraying  apparatus,  and  so  as  to  just  moisten  every  part, 
especially  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  is  named  for  further  trial. 


Roses  for  Planting  In  Bonse  (A  Life  Readerf — Mar^chal  Niel, 
The  Puritan,  Catherine  Mermet,  W.  P.  Bennet,  Sunset,  and  Niphetos 
are  good  of  the  colours  you  name — the  "best”  is  a  question  of  taste. 
Roses  do  well  in  good  turfy  loam,  preferably  rather  strong  than  light, 
with  a  fourth  of  well  decayed  manure,  and  about  a  twelfth  of  charcoal 
"  nuts.”  We  will  supply  what  you  need  in  respect  to  Crotons  and 
Chrysanthemums  in  a  future  issue. 

Staging  In  a  Span-roofed  House  (Idevi). — The  most  elegant 
and  convenient  staging  for  a  stove  we  have  seen,  and  we  claim  above 
all  things  to  be  “  practical,”  had  a  central  bed  with  a  tank  under,  with 
pipes  in  it  for  heating  the  water,  covered  with  slates,  having  open  joints. 
The  tank  being  fed  with  rain  water,  al  ways  gave  tepid  water  of  the  best 
kind  for  watering  and  syringing.  A  3-foot  walk  run  all  round  the  bed, 
and  at  the  sides  and  ends,  excepting  doorways,  was  a  2^-foot  wide  shelf, 
fixed  6  inches  below  the  wall  plates,  this  shelf  being  slate,  with  2-inch 
slate  edging  for  holding  gravel,  and  the  whole  supported  by  galvanised 
ornamental  ironwork.  The  central  bed  was  also  covered  with  gravel, 
having  the  requisite  edging.  It  has  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
the  woodwork  of  the  house  being  of  teak,  and  the  glass,  32  ozs.  British 
sheet,  thirds,  is  still  as  good  as  new.  Perhaps  you  would  find  something 
to  suit  your  taste  for  “  elegance  and  convenience  ”  if  you  were  to  look 
around,  there  being  so  many  forms  of  arrangement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  the  best  for  every^dy.  There  Is  no  one  book  that  equals  the 
standard  of  your  requirement*.  Thompson’s  ”  Gardeners’  Assistant  ”  and 
Nicholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  are  both  excellent,  but  rather 
expensive.  If  you  want  a  less  costly  work  there  is  “Johnson’s 
Gardfiners’  Dictionary,”  which  teems  with  sound  information. 

Weevil  Eating  Cbrysanthemum  Shoots  {II.  B.) — From  your 
description  we  consider  the  "  small  insect  which  had  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  flea  ”  was  one  of  the  Rhyncbites,  probably  E.  conicus,  which  eats 
the  shoots  of  various  plants  partly  through.  We  wish  you  had 
forwarded  a  specimen  to  us  for  identification,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  proper  delinquent.  The  only  preventive 
is  to  make  the  plant  distasteful  to  the  weevils  by  the  application  of 
some  solution  or  substance  which  will  adhere  to  the  plant.  This  we 
have  found  effected  by  occasional  syringing  with  tobacco  water  and 
soluble  petroleum  solution,  also  when  other  insecticides  have  been  used 
for  the  destruction,  or  better,  the  prevention  of  insects,  there  has  been 
immunity  from  this  pest. 

Crimson  Clirysantliemum  {R.  Oweii), — We  cannot  say  that  in 
our  opinion  the  variety  is  a  pure  incurved  Chinese  Chrysanthemum — 
i  e.,  destitute  of  Japanese  influence,  though  we  certainly  think  it  is  as 
admissible  in  incurved  stands  as,  for  instance,  Major  Bonaffon,  and  in 
those  stands  the  nameless  crimson  may  be  expected  to  find  its  way.  The 
florets  are  exceptionally  broad,  some  of  them  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  they  are  generally  rounded  at  the  tips  ;  but  their  great 
length  and  slight,  though  observable  twists,  in  most  of  them  suggest 
some,  though  not  mnch,  Japanese  influence,  and  hence  we  are  not  able 
to  regard  the  variety  as  a  pure  and  undiluted  Chinese  incurved.  The 
yellow  C.  A.  Owen  with  its  florets  curling  in  one  direction,  as  if  follow¬ 
ing  the  sun  is  bright  and  attractive. 

Destroying  Daisies  on  Dawn  {Daisy').  —  The  best  means  of 
destroying  daisies,  moss,  and  weeds  on  lawns  is  to  employ  a  lawn 
manure  calculated  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  finer  grasses,  and  to 
discourage  tbe  daisies  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds.  Bucb  lawn 
manure  is  prepared  by  various  manure  vendors  and  nurserymen,  and  has 
been  advertised  in  onr  columns.  “Lawn  sands,”  also  advertised,  aie 
efiScacious  when  properly  applied  in  the  spring  and  at  intervals  until  the 
effect  desired  is  attained.  We  cannot  recommend  dealers,  but  most 
nurserymen  or  horticultural  sundriesmen  will  be  able  to  supply  you. 
Only  ask  for  *' lawn  manure”  or  “lawn  sand”  for  destroying  daisies. 
It  requires  to  be  somewhat  carefully  used,  therefore  attend  to  the 
instructions  supplied  with  the  article. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Iron  Sheets  for  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  {Reader). — A  successful  grower  of  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  for  market  has  the  sides  of  his  bouses  and  tbe  bottom  of  the 
beds  formed  of  galvanised  corrugated  iron  sheets,  no  injury  whatever 
taking  place  in  the  plants  or  roots.  The  sheets  for  the  bed  are  supported 
by  cross-bars  (angle  iron)  and  uprights,  at  3  feet  apart,  and  about  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  glass,  the  sides  of  the  house  being  4  feet  high,  and  that 
of  the  beds  12  inches,  kept  from  jutting  outwards  by  light  angle  iron  at 
bottom  and  cross  bars  at  the  top.  Rough  ashes  are  used  for  drainage. 
This  appears  a  case  similar  to  what  you  propose,  and  so  far  is  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  how  it  would  answer  in  the  long  run  we  are  unable  to  say. 
We.  however,  do  not  see  that  there  is  likely  to  be  anything  calculated  to 
injure  the  roots  or  plants,  as  if  the  ammonia  acts  prejudicially  on  the 
galvanised  sheets  the  solution  formed  would  pass  off  in  the  drainage 
water,  and  not  being  taken  up  by  the  plants  could  not  injure  them. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  who  has  used  the  galvanised  corrugated 
iron  sheets  for  shelves  or  bottoms  of  beds  would  oblige  by  giving  his 
experience 

Heating  Bedroom  by  Extension  of  Vinery  Hot-water  Tlpes 

{J  R.) — We  have  had  a  similar  extension  answer  very  satisfactorily, 
and  without  forcing  the  indiarubber  rings  out  of  the  sockets  by  the 
weight  of  water.  In  another  case  of  a  similar  nature  the  joints 
leaked,  and  they  bad  to  be  caulked  with  rope  yarn  coated  with  red  lead 
putty — white  lead  having  suflicient  red  lead  added  and  mixed  to  give 
the  red  colour  and  suitable  consistence.  This  answered  very  well,  and 
would  no  doubt  in  your  case,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary,  as  all  depends 
upon  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  present  joints.  We  suppose  yon 
will  have  a  H  syphon  at  the  end  of  the  vinery  pipes  with  a  valve  on  it, 
also  valves  on  both  the  flow  and  return  pipes  at  or  just  beyond  the  joint 
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leading  to  the  bedroom,  so  as  to  be  able  to  beat  the  vinery  separately. 
Then  you  will  need  to  consider  the  swell  of  the  water,  for  when  the 
bedroom  is  entirely  cut  off  by  the  valves  there  must  be  an  expansion 
allowance,  and  that  as  high  or  higher  than  the  proposed  supply  cistern, 
otherwise  the  water  will  be  forced  out  when  both  are  working.  The 
expansion  you  may  allow  for  in  the  coil,  having  the  upper  part  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  supply  cistern,  or  allow  for  expansion  in  this,  and 
then  by  keeping  the  return  valve  of  the  bedroom  pipe  slightly  open  the 
swell  of  the  water  can  take  place  without  an  expansion  pipe  in  the 
vinery,  thus  heating  this  separately  as  required. 

Judging  Stands  of  Japanese  Chrysanttaemums  (^II,  B."). — 
When  two  stands  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are  arranged  in  which  the 
blooms  point  equal,  the  adjudicators  search  for  a  distinguishing  meritorious 
feature  in  the  stands  as  a  whole,  and  if  one  stand  contains  but  one  point 
of  advantage  over  the  other  in  that  respect,  that  point  counts,  and  the 
stand  is  placed  first.  This,  is  correct  judging. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  regect  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  fiowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  Initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named-  in  a  hard  green  state.  (^No  Name')  —  Cox’s  Pomona. 
(A.  T  IF.). — 1,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2  Greenup’s  Pippin  ;  3,  Golden 
Winter  Peurmain  ;  4,  Aromatic  Esssei  ;  5,  Winder  Greening  ;  6,  Lord 
Derby.  (5  A.  N.)  — 1  Beauty  of  Hants  ;  2,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  ;  3, 
Minchall  Cr-»b  ;  4  Golien  Noble.  (iV  C.  A) — 1.  Beurid  Bose;  2, 
Uvftdale’s  Sr.  G  rmain  ;  3,  Marie  Louise.  (^H.  P)  — 1,  Beurrd  de  Jonghe  ; 
2,  Forelle  ;  3  Bergamotte  E.^peren.  The  labels  had  been  rubbed  off  the 
Aoples  owing  to  loose  packing.  The  small  one  is  Court  Pendu  Plaf, 
and  the  large  one  Bramley’s  Seedling.  {N). — Hollandbury.  (_B.  S), 
— 1,  Gloucestershire  Costard  ;  2,  Cox’s  P(,mona  ;  3.  Blenheim  Orange. 
(J.  B  )  — 1  and  2  New  Hawthornden  (the  fruits  shall  be  micro.scopically 
examined  regarding  the  fungus);  3,  Golden  Noble  ;  4,  Cobham  ;  5,  we  sus¬ 
pect  this  to  be  a  local  seedling  ;  6  Cox’s  Pomona.  {LW.C). — 1,  Queen 
Anne  ;  2,  Glou  Moi9eau  ;  3,  Crimson  Qsoining;  4  Stoup  Leadington  ; 
6,  Beauty  of  Hants.  (  TF.C  B  ). — 1,  Baronne  de  Mello ;  2,  Beurrd  Superfin. 

Names  of  Plants. —  We  only  nndertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(/  B.) — 1,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ;  2,  O.  constrictum.  (ff.  K.  P.). 
— 1,  Asparagus  deflexus  ;  2.  Adiautum  cuneatum  ;  3,  Draemoa  indivisa  ; 
4,  Justicia  coccineac  {C.  0.  B.) — 1,  Bertolonia  guttata  ;  2,  Jasmihum 
Sambac.  (j4.  TF.  P.). —  1,  Anthurium  Andreanum ;  2,  Impatiens 
Hawkeri ;  3,  Aralia  Ye’tcbi ;  4,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  5  and  6,  Send 
when  in  flower,  (ff.  O.  H.). — Your  specimens  reached  us  on  Monday 
morning,  and  probably  owing  to  having  been  in  the  post  over  Sunday 
were  quite  dead.  Send  fresh  ones,  carefully  packed,  and  we  will  gladly 
assist  you. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— -Decembek  2nd 

FRUIT. 

1.  d  8.  d.  I  I.  d.  <<.  d. 

Apples,  J  sieve . 1  3  to  2  6  I  Lemons,  case  . 11  0  to  14  0 

Filbeit8and0bbs,perlu01bs.  25  0  27  6  Plums, }  sieve  .  0  0  0  0 

Drapes,  per  lb . 0  6  1  6  1  St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ..  2  0  6  0 

AVBRAGB  WHOLBSALB  PRIOBS.— OUT  FLOWBRS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  variety 


a.  d.  8.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  4  0  to  6  0 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bunch  2  0  2  6 

Azalea,  per  dozen  sprays  ..0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0  6  0  9 

Oarnatlons.  12  blooms  ..  0  6  2  0 

Ohristmas  Roses,  12  blooms  10  16 

Ohrysanthemums,  cozen 

bunohes  .  30  60 

Ohrysanthemums, 12  blooms  2  0  6  0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ......  3  6  4  0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ....  2  0  3  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches  ..  ..  .,  ..  60  80 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  1 2 
sprays,  and  per  bunch  ..09  10 

Lilac,  White  (French;,  per 

bunch .  46  60 

Lilium  longihorum,  twelve 

blooms  .  6  0  8  0 

.,  laDoifoUum,  12  blooms  16  3  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  128pray3, 

per  bunch . 16  26 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  ..  2  0  4  0 


8. 

d. 

s 

d. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

bnnobes . 

4 

0  to 

8 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Mimosa  (Frerch)  per  bnch 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

blooms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pyrothrum,  dozen  buucbes 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

6 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

9 

2 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

6 

0 

9 

r 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  Salrano  (English), 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

U 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooins. .  . . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Violet  Patme,  per  bunch  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  (French),  per  dozen 

bunches  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

6 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

A. 

0 

to  0 

d. 

0 

Beaus,  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beet,  rAi.  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oarrots,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunohes 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Ououmbers,  dozen  ..  ,, 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Bndi  vo.  dozen 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  b;moh  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  ,,  ,, 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0 

10 

1 

0 

VBGBTABLBa. 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 
Onions,  bushel  .. 

Parsley,  dozen  bunohes 
Parsnips,  dozen  .. 
Potatoes,  per  owt. 

Salaafy,  bundle  .. 

Seakale,  per  basket 
Scorzonera,  bundle 
Shallots,  per  lb  . . 
Spinach,  pad 
Sprouts,  half  sieve 
Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

Turnips ,  bunoh  . . 
PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


d.  I. 

a  to  0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

3 
0, 
6 

4 
3 


d. 

4 

0 

a 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

ft. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitas  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0  to  6 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Fions  elastlCB,  each  ,.  .. 

1 

0 

7 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

8 

Foliage  plants,  var. .each 

1 

0 

b 

0 

Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

„  per  plant 

1 

0 

2 

0 

pots . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Oyclimeu.  per  dozen..  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dracaena, various,  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen.. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  viridls,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  eaoh  .,  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

„  liyemalis,  per  dozen  12 

0 

15 

0 

,,  (specimens^  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Kuony  m  us ,  var.,  dozen  . , 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsetiia,  per  dozen. .  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Primula  siitcnsis,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

12 

0 

16 

0 

OUR  BEEF  OR  BROTHER  JONATHAN’S. 


An  Eaglishman  coDBiders  he  needs  two  things,  two  essential 
things,  in  his  food  supply — beef  and  bread.  No  soups  or  foreign 
“  kickshaws,”  no  vegetarian  diet,  no  delicacies  from  “  furthest 
Ind  ”  will  ever,  to  his  mind,  supply  him  with  those  muscles  and 
brains  bred  and  reared  on  solid  plain  bread  and  beef. 

It  used  to  be  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,"  and  so  it  is 
still  to  a  great  extent ;  but  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  our  teeming 
and  prosperous  population,  who  with  cheap  money  in  plenty  desire 
and  procure  the  best  of  everything.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  when  their  meat  bill  is  a  great  one. 

As  all  the  beef  roasted  in  English  ovens  or  before  English 
fires  is  admitted  not  to  be  of  Eoglish  growth,  it  is  advisable  to 
learn  whence  it  comes,  and  to  learn  also  whether  the  supply 
can  be  kept  up.  We  are  likely  to  have  dear  bread  this  winter. 
Well,  we  as  farmers  will  not  grumble  at  that  ;  we  consider  the 
consumer  owes  us  a  good  bit  as  compensation  for  all  those  years 
when  our  labour  has  been  but  in  vain,  when  the  corn  crop  has  not 
only  not  paid  its  way,  but  has  left  ns  with  a  heavy  deficit.  As 
wages  are,  the  consumer  can  afford  to  give  more  for  the  family 
loaf  ;  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  is  a  different  question. 

If,  however,  with  a  dearer  loaf,  he  has  to  buy  a  dearer  sirloin,  he 
will  think  he  has  a  good  cause  for  grumbling.  And  it  is  quite 
within  range  of  possibilities  that  beef  will  be  a  good  bit  dearer  this 
winter  and  coming  spring.  We  import  a  great  deal  of  beef,  both 
alive  and  dead,  from  the  States,  and  from  oflUcial  reports  we  find 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  American  supplies.  Years  ago  we 
were  told  (but  did  not  behove  it)  that  the  Americans  conld  not  keep 
up  the  supply,  and  the  time  seems  now  to  have  come.  Listen  to 
what  figures  have  to  tell  us.  In  the  year  1876  prices  for  beef  in 
English  markets  went  up  about  30  per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  1858. 
This  rise  induced  other  countries  to  try  and  dispose  of  their  surplus 
stock  here,  and  when,  in  1870,  the  railway  system  of  the  States 
began  to  be  more  opened  up,  the  cattle  suddenly  trebled  in  value. 
Naturally  everyone  wanted  to  go  into  the  ranching  business,  hoping 
thereby  to  reap  gold.  From  Texas  the  business  spread  rapidly 
over  the  Western  and  North-Western  States,  until  cattle  occupied 
all  the  suitable  ranges  of  country  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Rockies . 

Raising  cattle  in  these  countries  and  on  the  ranch  plan  was,  and 
is  yet,  very  cheap.  Land  cost  nothing,  and  there  was  no  taxation, 
and  the  one  expense  was  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  mounted 
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cowboys,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  did  not  keep  a  French  cook  or 
enjoy  a  very  elaborate  bill  of  fare.  In  these  golden  days  a  bullocks’ 
keep  was  estimated  at  about  43.  per  aniiam. 

Things  are  changing  now — tax  collectors  go  into  these  distant 
districts,  and  other  expenses  increase,  and  with  these  disadvantages 
the  ranch  owner  has  still  to  contend  with  heavy  losses  from  dearth 
of  food,  and  cold  in  winter  and  drought  in  summer,  as  well  as  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  Up  till  1885  the  business  grew,  then 
the  tide  turned.  More  settlers  turned  their  steps  westward,  and  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  the  “free  ranches”  are  things  of 
the  past.  There  are  some  still  in  Texas,  and  only  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  N.  Dakota  do  we  find  large  ranch  holders.  There 
was  a  great  increase  in  American  cattle  between  the  years  1870  and 
1885,  an  increase  from  15,000,000  to  .85,000,000  ;  then  in  1892  the 
numbers  were  37,500,000,  and  now  in  1896  the  numbers  have  sunk 
to  32,000,000. 

Now  we  find  the  case  somewhat  thus.  A  larger  home  popula¬ 
tion  needing  beef  supplies,  a  system  of  distribution  which  takes 
the  beef  to  their  very  doors,  and  thus  creates  a  demand  and  a 
lessening  of  the  number  of  cattle.  This  must  affect  the  importa¬ 
tions  to  England. 

If  prices  rise  in  England,  can  the  American  producer  also  rise 
to  the  occasion  ?  Has  he  still  unexhausted  resources  ?  It  is 
wonderful  what  people  can  do  if  they  see  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
return  for  their  outlay.  If  the  States  can  afford  to  pay  a  trifle 
more  per  pound,  naturally  they  will  get  the  first  chance  of  the  best 
meat.  There  is  not  a  great  margin  of  profit  to  be  got  by  sending 
to  English  markets. 

Should  beef  get  too  dear  for  English  purses  the  mutton  trade 
must  receive  a  great  stimulus.  Mutton  can  be  successfully  brought 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  can 
do  a  good  deal  towards  supplying  us  with  meat.  Beef  is  still  the 
standard  di«h  of  the  world,  and  there  seems  great  probability  now 
that  unless  the  American  cattle  feeder  can  advance  with  the  times 
he  will  have  little  or  no  surplus  for  John  Bull.  At  the  present 
prices  the  English  farmer  can,  without  being  accused  of  undue 
greediness,  ask  for  a  slight  advance  ;  indeed,  how  to  keep  beasts 
going  at  all  this  winter,  let  alone  make  them  ready  for  the  butcher* 
is  a  problem  that  needs  a  wiser  head  than  ouri  to  solve. 

Natural  food  is  extremely  scarce  and  lacking  in  nutritive 
qualities,  and  all  “  artificials  ”  are  daily  becoming  dearer,  and  that 
they  are  likely  to  become  dearer  still  is  more  than  probable.  A 
straw  will  show  the  set  of  the  wind,  and  a  well-known  seed 
crusher,  who  usually  is  most  importunate  in  his  desire  to  effect 
contracts  with  farmers  for  forward  deliveries  of  cake,  has  of  late 
most  carefully  absented  himself  from  those  places  where  farmers 
moit  do  congregate. 

We  have  urged  in  former  papers  the  desirability  of  more  stock 
raising  ;  we  do  it  again.  If  the  consumer  insists  on  beef  let  him 
have  it  by  all  means,  and  let  the  supply  come  from  our  own  home¬ 
steads.  We  do  not  say  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  whole  demand, 
but  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  jmuch  more  might  be  done  than 
is,  and  the  money  would  be  far  better  in  our  own  pockets  than  in 
that  even  of  our  Brother  Jonathan. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Rain  keeps  off,  though  the  weather  is  dull  and  foggy.  We  are 
having  very  little  frost,  and  it  is  now  so  mild  that  early-sown  Wheats 
are  rapidly  covering  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  green,  whilst  the  later- 
sown  look  like  having  a  chance  of  getting  away  before  Christmas. 

Drilling  still  prevails,  and  the  increase  in  the  Wheat  acreage  will 
probably  be  a  large  one.  We  have  had  the  ewes  on  old  seeds  lately,  and 
have  grazed  them  pretty  close.  There  will  be  nothing  more  to  be  gained 
by  further  grazing,  and  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  ploughing 
them  down.  Two  fields  are  intended  for  Potatoes  ;  these  will  be  ploughed 
with  chilled  ploughs  (each  with  three  horses),  10  inches  deep,  having 
been  previously  manured  as  far  as  manure  shall  be  available.  The 
third  field  we  have  planned  for  Oats,  and  will  be  ploughed  after  the 
other  two  are  completed  with  the  same  ploughs,  but  7  inches  instead  of 
10.  These  fields  are  good  free- working  laud  ;  if  they  were  strong  we 
should  not  plough  so  deeply  for  Oats,  and  should  not  plant  Potatoes  at 
all.  Skimmers  will  have  to  be  used  to  turn  the  sod  well  into  the  furrow  ; 
it  is  very  essential  to  have  the  furrow  well  turned  and  all  vegetation 
thoroughly  buried,  or  complete  decomposition  will  not  take  place  before 
the  land  is  required  in  spring. 

Pences  have  not  yet  had  the  attention  they  should  ;  very  little  has 
been  done  as  yet,  but  every  spare  man  will  now  have  to  be  sent  to  make 


up  for  lost  time.  We  are  sending  a  few  Potatoes  to  market,  but  prices 
are  not  very  encouraging.  They  are  coming  out  of  the  pies  so  dirty  that 
sorting  is  a  work  of  difficulty  ;  the  riddles  soon  clog  up  with  dirt,  and 
every  Potato  has  to  be  examined.  Disease  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  much  since  lifting,  which  is  a  satisfactory  feature.  The 
heavy  rains  have  in  some  places  gone  quite  through  both  soil  and  straw  ; 
where  this  has  occurred  there  will  be  great  danger  from  extreme  frost 
if  such  should  occur.  To  make  the  Potatoes  safe  for  a  lengthened  period 
restrawing  will  be  necessary. 

Sheep  are  doing  well  on  Turnips,  but  the  latter  are  not  carrying  the 
number  per  acre  we  expected.  Complaints  on  this  head  are  very 
genera!. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL,  FARM,  AND 
DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
have  issued  to  the  public,  in  a  concise  and  handy  form,  a  pamphlet 
embodying  particulars  of  scales  of  reduced  rates  recently  adopted  by 
the  Company  for  agricultural,  farm,  and  dairy  produce  carried  by 
passenger  and  goods  trains  respectively. 

The  rates  applicable  by  passenger  trains  have  been  specially  provided 
for  small  consignments  of  farm  and  dairy  produce,  such  as  eggs,  butter, 
cream,  poultry,  game,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  farmer  to  supply  his  products  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  much  appreciated  by  those  who  require  a  rapid  service. 

The  scales  of  reduced  rates  granted  for  traffic  sent  by  goods  trains 
embrace  fresh  meat,  dead  poultry,  dead  rabbits,  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  apply  to  quantities  of  10  cwt.,  1  ton,  2  ton,  and  3  ton 
lots  respectively.  One  important  advantage  in  connection  with  these 
rates  is  that  they  will  cover  mixed  consignments  of  any  or  all  of  the 
articles  named,  so  that  farmers  may  combine  to  send  away  varying  small 
quantities  (exceeding  3  cwt.)  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  3  tone, 
2  tons,  1  ton,  or  10  cwt.,  and  have  the  whole  of  the  separate  lots  charged 
at  the  rates  applicable  to  those  quantities,  the  only  stipulation  being  that 
the  traffic  must  be  sent  at  one  time  from  one  station  to  another  station  ; 
and  that  the  carriage  must  be  paid  by  one  sender,  or  by  one  consignee. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  thus  announced,  rates  for  the  same 
descriptions  of  traffic  have  been  specially  arranged  to  London,  in  no  case 
exceeding  the  scales  above  referred  to  ;  and  rates  have  also  been  given 
for  consignments  of  less  than  10  cwt.  by  goods  train  in  order  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  facilities  offered  by  passenger  train  for  small  quantities  going 
to  the  London  markets. 

The  Company  have  also  revised  and  largely  reduced  the  rates  for 
cider  and  perry  from  the  producing  districts  of  Devonshire,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Herefordshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  are  making  numerous  and 
important  reductions  in  the  charges  for  other  articles  of  agricultural 
traffic,  such  as  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzel, 
feeding  stuffs,  and  manures. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Great  Western  Company  are  evincing  an 
earnest  desire  to  assist  the  agriculturist ;  and  it  now  remains  for  the 
farmers  to  see  how  they  can  best  obtain  (by  combination  or  otherwise) 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  concessions  given,  and  justify  the  experiment 
that  is  being  made  by  bringing  about  such  a  development  in  the 
quantities  of  home  produce  forwarded  by  railway  as  will  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  revenue  that  will  otherwise  result  from  the  reduction  in  the 
charges. 


BiRMiKaHAM  Show. — Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  desire  us  to  state 
that  although  the  past  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  root  crops, 
their  stand  at  the  above  show  contains  remarkable  examples  with  various 
other  specialties.  We  publish  this  intimation  in  order  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  happen  to  be  visiting  Birmingham  may  inspect  the  exhibits 
of  the  Wordsley  firm. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdsn  SqUABa,  Lo:?dok. 

Iiat.61°  J2'40"  N.;  l4On(?.0°  8/0"  W.;  Attitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1896. 

M  rrj  * 

S  £ 

®  fl8  ► 
fl  ® 

J 

Hygn^ometer. 

Direo- 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature, 

Radiation 

Temperature 

a 

£ 

November. 

S  M  ca 
CO  cQ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind, 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Sunday  ..  32 

Inehs. 

30-607 

leg. 

45-4 

deg. 

44-7 

N.W. 

deg. 

41-7 

deg. 

49-2 

deg. 

36-7 

deg. 

5 1-7 

deg. 
33  0 

Inohs. 

Monday  ..  23 

60  603 

40-8 

40-7 

N.B. 

42-1 

43-1 

37-6 

44-6 

31-9 

—• 

Tuesday  . .  24 

30-643 

39-8 

38-0 

N. 

43-J 

41-9 

38-2 

44-3 

31-3 

— 

Wednesday  25 

30-564 

40-0 

37-8 

N. 

41-9 

42-0 

39-0 

48-1 

38-1 

— 

Thursday , ,  26 

30-347 

38-8 

36-2 

N.B. 

41-6 

39-7 

38-1 

41-4 

36-4 

0-010 

Friday  . .  27 

30-137 

35-1 

34-1 

N.B. 

40-9 

44-1 

33  7 

67-3 

27-2 

Saturday  ..  28 

29-986 

32-3 

31-6 

E. 

40-1 

89-0 

31-1 

45-8 

25-9 

30-411 

38-8 

37-8 

41-5 

42-7 

36  3 

43-6 

31-7 

0-0 10 

.REMARKS. 

2?nd. — Overjaat  moruinif  ;  smoke  fog  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

23rd. — Fog  alt  morning  and  in  evening  ;  overcast  afternoon. 

34th.— Overcast,  but  fair  throughout. 

25th.  Overcast  but  fair. 

26th. — Fair,  bnt  sunless. 

27th. — Bright  sunshine  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  overcast  evening  with  slight  drizzle. 
28th.— Generally  overcast,  but  occasional  sunshine  at  midday. 

An  almost  rainless  week,  with  little  tog  and  one  day  of  bright  sunshine.  Pressure 
high,  and  temperature  about  4*  below  the  average. — G.  J.  SYMONS. 


l)ecember  10,  1800. 
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IN  POTS  for  WINTER  F01{CING. 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

Desire  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive  stock  of  the  above,  the  quality  of  the 
,  plants  being  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  market. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  Templ^  show  and  other  Spring  Exhibitions  have  been  given 

of  recent  years  to  WM.  PAUL  d  SON'S  Forced  Roses,  and  the 
plants  now  offered  cannot  fail  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction. 

Extra  s'ron?  established  Plants  in  8-in.  pots,  of  all  leading;  Hybrid  Perpetual 

A  1-  Scented  varieties  . .  to  428.  per  doz.,  £10  to  £15  per  100 

A  limited  quantity  of  specially  selected  Plants . .  ..  60s.  per  doz. 

Smaller  Plants  in  5  and  6-izi.  pots . Igg.  to  30s.  per  doz.,  £6  to  £10  per  100 

nail  specimen  and  Specimen  Plants,  magnificent  for  conservatory  decoration  7s.  Gd.  to  63s.  each. 

PRICES  BESCRZPTXVE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE 


ON  APPEZCATZON. 


Pauls’  Nurseries,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


»XJr»EIti:^A.TIVE 


BDNYARD’S 
TRUE  STOCK. 


R/iSPBERRY 

The  finest  Raspberry  ever  sent  out. 

Per  doz.,  3'-,  post  free.  3/9;  per  100,  18/-;  extra  strong, 
6/-  per  doz.  Price  per  1000  on  application. 

For  description  see  Strawberry  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
Illustrated  Fruit  Catalogue,  Six  Stamps. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO., 

ROTAI.  NURSERIES,  lYEAZBSTONE. 

RIVERS’ 

Fruit  Trees  &  Roses 

A  Large  and  Select  Stock 

IS 

Now  Offered  for  Sale. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  d  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE,  3d. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLO-W  STATION.  G.K.R. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FRUIT  TREES 

That  will  bear  regularly,  purchase  Apples  worked  upon 
our  Paranise  Stock.  We  have  70,000  to  select  from,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  visitors. 

TRAINED  TREES  A  SPECIALITY 


CATALOGUES  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION— 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS, 

CHILWELL  NURSERIES,  NOTTS. 


ESTABLISHED  1782. 


T.  LORD’S  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY, 

Oontainiog  all  the  best  Bizarres,  Flakes,  Picotees,  Selfs,  Fancies 
aud  Yellow  Grounds.  Winner  of  the  leading  prizes  at  the 
National  Carnation  Exhibition  (Northern  Section)  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years  (1883  to  1896  inclusive).  Good  strong  plants, 
his  selection,  6s.  and  98.  per  dozen,  free  for  cash.  Se^s  from 
the  above.  Is.  and  2s;  6d.  per  packet. 

T.  LORE,  FLORIST,  TODMORDEN. 


PIANTING  SEASON. 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Fores’t,  Fruit, 

&  all  other 

& 


Ro@os,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
“QUALITY,"  “VARIETY,"  &  “EXTENT." 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

Dicksons 


Nnrserles  DUCOTCD 
(480  Acres)  bllLOlLn.^ 


CARAWAY  &  CO. 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  “CASH  WITH  ORDER.*’ 

£7  lOs.  per  100.  Ail  leading  and  best  kinds,  our  selection. 
12  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  ISs, 

12  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  20s. 

12  a=3orted  Trained  Trees  for  walls, 

Apple  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
aud  good  varieties,  40s.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  all  named,  28.  6d.  per  doz. ;  18s.  per  100. 
OUERANTS,  assorted  Black,  Red,  and  White,  28.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
183.  per  100. 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. ;  ICs.  per  100. 

Rvses,  best  named  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  35s.  per  100 ; 

20s.  per  50.  12,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  7s.  6d. 
12  Tea  Rosea,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  lOs.  6d. 

Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  including  Mardchal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Niphetos,  and  other  varieties,  128.  and  218.  per  doz. 

VINES,  strong  planted  cane,  43.  each. 

ASSOR  TED  EVERGREENS,  good  plants,  48.  to  18g.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  48.  to  98.  per  doz. 
assorted  standard  TREES- e.g..  Thorns,  Limes,  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Planes,  &o.,  ISs.  pet  doz. 

CraXlVCBESRS. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  requires  no 
nailing,  Is.  each. 

Clematis  Jackmsni,  and  other  sorts,  158.  per  doz, ;  our  selection, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Ivies,  in  sorts,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d. 

PAD  All/ A  V  D  PO  Durdham  Down  Nur$erie$, 

UAnAWAi  &  bU.,  clifton,  Bristol 


Jfitti{nal  df  ^drtifultttud. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1896. 


THE  GARDENERS’  PATH. 

(Conclttded  from  page  634.) 


Approaching-  the  end  —  the  end  of  our 
path — one  would  like  to  pause  and  ponder 
over  a  few  things  which,  although  more  con¬ 
spicuous  on  other  roads,  are  not  wholly  exempt 
from  ours.  On  one,  at  least,  a  passing  thought 
may  be  expressed.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 
iurprise  that  even  shrewd  and  prudent  “  heads  ’* 
should  be  a  little  turned  at  the  present  time  by 
the  dazzling  visions — golden  dreams — presented 
on  every  side  for  making  money.  “  Not  in  our 
path,”  you  will  say  ;  well,  once  it  is  known  that 
our  traveller  has  a  few  precious  pounds  in  band 
a  shower  of  prospectuses  come  fluttering  over 
the  garden  wall,  tempting  him  to  embark,  in 
what  has,  in  some  instances,  proved  to  be  but  a 
rotten  hulk,  only  to  be  floated  and  freighted  ere 
it  founders.  There  is,  probably,  no  greater 
temptation  peculiar  to  the  present  day  whilst 
money  is  so  cheap  and  always  so  desirable  to 
have,  for  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  power,  though 
sometimes  abused. 

Old  T - and  his  “  missus  ”  had,  in  the  course 

of  a  long  and  frugal  life,  spent  in  the  service  of 
one  family,  laid  by  a  nice  sum  sufficient,  when 
invested  at  a  safe  rate  of  interest,  to  render 
them  comfortable  and  independent  to  the  end. 
But  the  fever  of  10  per  cent,  infected  him,  as  it 
did  many  more,  and  the  old  “head,”  so  long 
prudent,  went  giddy,  was  caught  in  the  vortex — 
caught,  spun  round,  and  tossed  out  a  wreck  in 
sight  of  his  haven  of  rest  after  the  long  and 
prosperous  voyage.  This  was  practically  the 
end,  so  quickly,  perhaps  mercifully,  it  came. 

I  know,  as  many  more  know,  that  the  spirit  of 
peculation  under  divers  disguises  is  now  and 
again  to  be  seen  flitting  across  the  gardeners 
path,  seeking  what  it  may  devour  amongst  the 
fruits  of  patient  labour.  Our  travellers  oannot 
proceed  with  too  much  caution,  for  if  they  have 
but  little  to  lose  they  can  least  afford  to  risk  it.  I 
do  not  hold  it  essential  to  measure  a  man’s 
success  in  life  by  his  bank  balance,  although  few 
may  agree  with  me  on  this  matter.  What  is 
success  from  the  point  of  those  who  gauge  it  by 
the  possession  of  millions  ?  Here  is  an  instance 
what  it  is  not  in  the  powerful  words  of  an 
American  writer  when  criticising  the  end  of  a 
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countryman  of  Ida  own.  This  critique,  terrible  in  the  sublimity  of 
simple  language,  concludes  in  these  words  ; — “  .  .  .  gripping 
his  riches  till  the  scythe  of  Death  cut  off  his  hands  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  ;  from  being  one  of  the  richest  men  who  ever  lived  in 
this  world  to  being  one  of  the  poorest  souls  that  ever  went  out  of 
it.”  You  will  doubtless  wonder  at  the  introduction  of  this  matter  ; 
possibly  feel  that  it  is  superfluous.  That  is  a  matter  of  'opinion, 
mine  being  that  in  this  feverish  age  of  speculation  we  cannot  be 
“  too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent,  of  simple  tastes  and  mind 
content.” 

There  are,  too,  some  small  matters,  but  not  unworthy  of 
consideration  by  our  young  head  gardeners,  some  of  whom  may> 
perhaps,  conclude  without  thinking  that  certain  customs  are  right 
because  they  are  customary.  If  you  feel  that  there  are  any  little 
rocks  on  your  chart  I  would  say,  Do  as  some  do  ;  steer  a  clear 
independent  course  because  you  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  Insert  this 
conscience  clause  in  your  articles,  and  you  will  feel  the  better  for 
it  at  the  end.  The  old  boy  has,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  by 
virtue  of  his  age  and  his  eyes,  seen  a  good  many  things  in  his  time, 
and  by  mental  comparison  with  other  branches  of  service  has 
concluded  that  as  a  rule  gardeners  as  a  class  are  conspicuous  for 
integrity  and  honourable  conduct.  One  could  not  say  more  on 
this  head  without  a  suspicion  of  self-anointment ;  nor  could  I  say 
less  to  young  men  than  this  :  Never  let  the  suspicion  lurk  in  your 
path  “  that  nothing  comes  amiss,  though  money  come  withal.” 

“  The  pleasures  of  life  ” — the  real,  solid  pleasures  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  the  man  who  travels  any  path  knows  them  to  be  no 
costly  exotics  which  money  alone  can  procure.  No  ;  the  true 
pleasures  are  hardy  things  not  nipped  by  frosts  of  fortune,  for  they 
are  not  dependent  on  it.  Bend  under  ill  winds  they  may,  but  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  surely  there  is  no  path 
superior  to  the  gardener’s  path  which  they  may  adorn  and  in  which 
they  may  flourish.  No  need  to  ask,  Is  life  worth  living  ?  It  is  to 
that  crucial  point  the  end. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  an  old 
man  who  was  ending  the  gardener’s  path  at  the  time  when  mine 
began.  The  recognition  has  been  tardy,  but  I  never  knew  till  now 
how  much  I  owed  to  him  for  implanting  sound  seeds  in  the  plastic 
soil  of  a  youth’s  mind.  Not  his  fault  that  some  “  missed  ”  or  that 
others  remained  long  dormant.  I  am  now  competent  to  judge 
from  his  life,  or  rather  the  end  of  it,  what  a  good  finish  means. 
His  pleasant,  genial  face  was  the  visible  sign  of  a  mind  attuned  to 
the  notes  of  Nature’s  harmony,  whose  apt  pupil  he  had  been,  and 
it  does  me  good  to  repicture  it  from  the  long  past.  The  end  of 
his  path  could  scarcely  be  termed  that  known  as  easy  circumstances, 
neither  had  the  earlier  stages  escaped  severe  trials.  These,  like 
the  bruising  of  a  herb,  had  possibly  much  to  do  in  revealing  a  rare 
sweetness  of  character  ;  but,  be  it  understood,  not  that  which 
savours  of  insipidity.  On  the  memory  of  his  unfaltering  footsteps 
these  papers  may  fittingly  close. 

A  more  successful  example  of  life,  as  we  generally  understand 
it,  could  have  been  selected — one  less  chastened  by  affliction, 
with  fewer  trials  than  this  man  had  borne  ;  but,  as  he  told  me, 
there  could  be  no  trials  come  to  me  on  the  journey  but  what  could 
and  would,  if  I  so  willed  it,  be  turned  into  blessings.  He  had 
found  it  so  (he  said),  and,  moreover,  hii  manner  of  saying  it  with 
the  closing  chapter  of  his  life  left  no  room  for  doubt.  There  are, 
too,  so  few  on  the  path  who  escape  those  trials  ;  so  few,  perhaps, 
who,  unlike  him,  extract  the  essence  of  good  from  them  and  fling 
away  the  dregs  of  disappointment,  and  generally  speaking  it  was  a 
closing  scene  which  appeals  more  strongly  to  a  greater  number  than 
any  other  I  could  choose. 

As  a  gardener  my  friend  of  long  ago  was  a  man  of  skill  and 
ability,  and  though  past  active  service  was  ever  ready  to  advise  or 
help  unostentatiously  in  many  ways,  which  he  was  frequently 
invited  to  do.  As  a  man  none  was  more  respected  or  more 
»5'enerally  esteemed  by  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  whether  considered 
as  being  above  or  beneath  him  in  the  social  scale,  which 


consideration  was  not  apparent.  It  surprised  me  then  that  one 
whose  worldly  goods  were  ao  little  in  evidence,  whose  mannera  were 
so  unassuming,  should  have  been  so  univerally  paid  that  deference 
he  never  sought.  True,  there  was  no  shadow  of  poverty  over  the 
pretty  cottage — his  humble  dwelling  ;  he  had  lufficient  for  his 
wants,  but  his  wants  were  few.  He  was  invariably  addressed  or 

spoken  of  as  Mr. - ,  that  plain  homely  title  by  great  and  small, 

although  some  of  the  local  dignitaries  were  not  always  similarly 
respected. 

How  poor  is  my  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  this  truly  great  man 
— this  grand  old  gardener.  It  is  not  possible  to  analyse — to  show 
the  points  which  went  to  form  the  sum  of  those  high  principles 
which  made  the  man.  I  have,  indeed,  attempted  too  much  ;  but  it 
was  at  the  end  the  deepest  impression  ensued.  I  saw  him  very 
shortly  before  he  passed  away  to  join  those  he  had  loved  long  since 
and  lost  awhile.  Never  was  his  mind  brighter  and  clearer,  though 
he  knew  the  end  was  at  hand,  and  his  parting  words  were  more 
deeply  impressed  by  the  feeble  hand  laid  on  my  shoulder — words  of 
sympathy,  and  hope,  and  thankfulness.  So  will  I  now  leave  our 
path — the  gardeners’  path — under  the. influence  of  the  hush  and 
calm  ending  his  good  life.  So  would  I  leave  it  at  the  appointed 
hour,  as  he  did.  “Soothed  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
.  .  .  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him, 

and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”— An  Old  Boy. 

[Again  we  say,  “  Well  done.”  A  gardener  so  accomplished, 
mainly  by  his  own  efforts,  might  surely  be  able  to  be  still  further 
helpful  to  others  by  recounting  the  methods  of  his  own  self- 
education.] 


OUR  HARDY  PLANT  BORDER. 

The  value  of  hardy  plants  is  well  established  and  widely 
known,  but  the  ranks  of  their  admirers  are  being  constantly 
increased,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  never  ceasing  demand  for 
information.  Not  only  do  borders  devoted  to  these  plants  present 
a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  over  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  but  the 
great  range  of  variation  in  form  and  habit,  together  with  the 
durability  of  many  flowers,  render  such  borders  the  most  useful 
department  in  the  garden  where  quantities  of  flowers  are  required 
for  house  decoration.  The  plants  have  many  econjmic  points  in 
their  favour  also,  for  some  of  the  best  are  extremely  cheap  to 
purchase  in  the  first  instance,  are  easily  increased  afterwards,  and 
do  not  impose  any  severe  demands  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  cultivator.  Some  few  rare  plants  that  may  be  grown  for  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  will,  it  is  true,  test  the  skill  of  their 
custodian  to  the  utmost,  but  in  an  ordinary  border  few  of  these  will 
be  grown  and  they  will  add  a  little  zest  to  the  work. 

The  Situation. 

In  most  instances  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  amateur  or 
gardener  commencing  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  to  select  the 
site  for  the  border  ;  but  in  tome  it  may  happen  that  the  choice  is 
much  restricted.  This  was  my  case  ;  in  fact,  it  was  confined  to 
two  sitnitions^ — one  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  impoverished  by 
the  roots  of  a  hedge,  the  other  adjoining  a  small  stream.  The 
latter  was  unhesitatingly  chosen,  although  it  presented  some  serious 
disadvantages  in  the  damp,  cold  position,  the  danger  of  the  banks 
giving  way  at  flood  times,  and  the  abundance  of  water  rats.  Yet 
it  offered  some  advantages  also,  as  the  moisture  would  suit  many 
strong,  young  plants  and  be  especially  useful  in  the  summer 
months  ;  besides,  the  soil  was  good,  and  the  position  lent  itself  to 
an  attempt  at  picturesque  effects  in  the  disposition  of  the  plants. 
There  was,  further,  the  opportunity  of  utilising  the  banks  of  the 
stream  for  many  plants  that  would  not  succeed  in  a  drier  situation, 
and  this  was  in  itself  no  small  recommendation.  A  length  of  over 
1000  feet  was  available  for  our  purpose,  the  width  varying  from 
6  to  12  feet  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  bank  on  the  stream 
side,  on  the  other  side  being  a  carriage  road  straight  and  level  for 
a  distance  of  1200  feet. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  were  a  few  moderate  sized 
trees  at  intervals,  sufficient  to  afford  a  choice  of  shady  spots  for 
some  plants  requiring  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Such  in  brief  was  the  situation  to  be  devoted  to  our  hardy  plant 
border,  and  on  the  whole  we  were  well  satisfied  with  it,  as  it 
possessed  what  a  one  time  famous  landscape  gardener  would  have 
termed  great  “  capabilities.” 
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Tite  Pbeparation. 

The  soil  of  the  bank  was  mostly  a  heavy  loam,  approaching  a 
clay  in  places,  and  at  others  rendered  more  friable  by  the  growth  of 
turf.  We  should  have  liked  to  break  up  and  turn  in  the  whole  of 
the  turf,  bat  unfortunately  it  was  largely  composed  of  twitch,  and 
this,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  tract  of  land  had  never  been 
under  cultivation,  induced  ui  to  adopt  a  more  thorough  system  of 
preparation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  attempted.  It  was 
resolved  to  trench  the  whole  border  two  spits  deep.  Where  the 
turf  was  suitable  it  was  pared  o£E,  chopped  up  with  a  spade  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil  in  the  process,  every  piece  of  twitch 
root  being  carefully  removed.  Decayed  vegetable  refuse  free 
from  weeds  was  added,  also  a  little  old  stable  manure  where  it  was 
intended  to  grow  the  stronger  plants.  Throughout  the  preparation 
stations  were  marked  off  at  intervals  for  plants  requiring  different 
kinds  of  soil.  For  instance,  several  stations  were  prepared  in  which 
peat  was  dug  in,  in  others  sand  or  sand  rock  was  used,  with  lime 
and  limestone  in  others.  Beyond  breaking  up  the  soil  thoroughly 
this  was  all  the  preparation  given,  and  a  considerable  extent  was 
left  without  stable  or  farmyard  manure  and  vegetable  refuse,  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  effects  of  some  of  the  principal  artificial  or 
chemical  manures. 

The  chief  difiBculty  in  regard  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  border  was  that  it  was  a  dead  level  from  end  to  end,  and  to 
obviate  this  to  some  extent  we  arranged  to  have  irregular  mounds 
raised  to  be  covered  with  the  roots  of  trees,  or  large  blocks  of 
sandstone  to  form  rockeries,  but  to  obtain  the  desired  diversity  of 
outline  we  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  selection  of  plants  notable 
for  distinct  habit.  Another  means  of  obtaining  some  variation 
from  uniformity  was  yielded  by  the  opportunity  to  throw  a  couple 
of  rustic  bridges  across  the  stream,  which  added  materially  to  the 
attraction  of  the  view  from  each  end.  By  cutting  away  the  bank 
in  places  and  making  steps  down  to  the  water  level  we  were  enabled 
to  prepare  stations  suitable  for  swamp  or  marsh  plants,  and  in  one 
instance  an  opportunity  was  presented  at  a  shallow  part  of  the 
stream  to  have  stepping  stones  conducting  across  to  a  similar 
cutting  on  the  opposite  bank.  All  the  corners  thus  obtained  have 
been  appropriated  to  special  plants,  and  the  diversity  of  positions 
has  assisted  greatly  in  permitting  the  extension  of  the  collection. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Hardy  Plants. 

It  is  customary  to  treat  borders  of  hardy  plants  in  a  very 
general  manner  as  regards  manures.  Farmyard  or  stable  manure  is 
dug  in  before  planting,  and  perhaps  annually  afterwards,  or  is 
applied  as  a  top-dressing.  Some  of  the  special,  mixed  artificial 
manures  are  also  used  occasionally,  but  little  attempt  is  made  to 
systematically  test  and  compare  the  effects  of  any  of  the  chemical 
manures  either  alone  or  in  compounded  form.  Four  substances 
offered  themselves  as  most  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  this  way — 
namely,  superphosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potassium,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  which  dressings  were  applied  to 
four  plots  before  planting,  four  other  neighbouring  plots  to  be 
occupied  with  similar  plants  being  left  without  any  dressing.  Two 
mixtures  of  the  above-named  manures  were  also  used  in  comparison 
with  other  unmanured  plots,  and  afforded  some  noteworthy  results. 
Before  dealing  with  these,  however,  and  the  respective  quantiiies 
used,  something  must  be  said  about  the  plants  selected  for  the 
various  positions,  and  the  methods  of  increase  adopted,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  another  letter. — A  Countryman. 

CTo  bi  continued.) 


CROTONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  growers  of  fine-foliaged  plants  to  make  their 
mark,  as  at  all  great  shows  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  them,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  some  of  the  prizes  are  unclaimed  through 
lack  of  exhibits.  Although  we  have  a  few  veteran  exhibitors 
whose  colours  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  lower,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  at  aP  the  shows  where  good  prizes  are  offered, 
though  they  frequently  exhibit  at  two  or  three  simultaneously, 
which  division  of  their  forces  must  necessarily  weaken  them,  and 
therefore  give  a  rival  the  opportunity  to  score  a  win.  How 
different  is  the  case  with  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums,  Grapes, 
and  vegetables  !  Frequently  we  find  the  exhibits  of  the  former  so 
numerous  that  two-thirds,  and  sometimes  nine-tenths,  fail  to  gain 
an  award,  though  perhaps  in  many  cases  the  produce  staged  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  winning  examples. 

Crotons  invariably  prove  to  be  among  the  most  telling  plants 
in  the  big  classes,  and  as  I  have  at  various  times  bad  considerable 
experience  in  the  culture  of  large  specimens  for  exhibition,  I  will 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  I  feel  sure  will  be  of 


service  to  many,  and  I  trust  have  the  effect  of  spurring  on  to 
victory  some  young  aspirant  to  that  honourable  fame  that  awaits 
the  skilful  plant  grower.  The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  thus  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  future  giant.  When  the  necessary  expense  can  be 
incurred  it  is  sound  policy  to  purchase  half-specimens,  because  if 
properly  handled  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  exhibitor  may 
begin  to- make  his  mark  ;  whereas  if  a  start  is  made  with  small 
plants  several  years  mast  elapse  before  they  are  quite  up  to 
exhibition  size. 

I  will,  however,  begin  my  cultural  instructions  by  treating  with 
plants  in  a  small  state,  so  that  they  may  be  suitable  for  the  many 
whom  necessity  compels  te  start  with  young  plants.  The  healthiest, 
most  vigorous  and  bushy  ones  at  command  should  be  selected, 
and  if  possible  these  ought  to  be  free  from  insects.  If  they  are 
not  they  must  be  d’ppsd  in  a  solution  of  one  of  the  many  good 
insecticides,  and  after  a  few  days  given  a  thorough  sponging  with 
a  weak  solution  of  loftsoap.  Assuming  that  the  plants  are  well 
rooted,  they  will  then  be  ready  for  potting,  and  may  be  placed  in 
pots  three  sizes  larger  than  those  they  occupy.  Crotons  do  not 
require  a  complicated  mixture  of  soils  to  grow  them  to  perfection. 
I  have  tried  them  in  a  variety  of  composts,  but  found  succeed 
in  nothing  so  well  as  good  fibrous  loam  with  the  finer  portions 
knocked  out,  and  a  little  sharp  sand  and  charcoal  added.  The 
loam  should  be  cut  and  stacked  six  months  before  use,  and 
if  inclined  to  be  heavy,  or  rather  deficient  in  fibre,  one  part  of 
the  best  fibrous  peat  should  be  mixed  with  three  of  loam.  A 
compost  of  this  description  is  perfectly  suitable  for  both  small  and 
large  plants.  The  compost  should  be  used  in  rough  state,  and  be 
pressed  only  moderately  firm  with  a  blunt  stick.  Good  drainage 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  secured,  but  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  a  great  depth  of  it  be  given,  as  the  aim  of  the 
exhibitor  is  to  get  the  largest  poisible  well-developed  plant  in  a 
comparatively  small  pot. 

From  2  to  3  inches  is  an  ample  depth  of  drainage  for  a 
12-inch  pot,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  great  point  to  aim 
at  is  to  secure  a  free  outlet  for  water  which  cannot  easily  become 
clogged.  This  can  with  certainty  be  accomplished  by  using  large 
and  well  placed  crocks  at  the  bottom,  finishing  off  with  a  layer  of 
smaller  ones,  and  over  the  whole  placing  a  covering  of  fertilising 
moss.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  permeated  the  soil  and  are  freely 
coiling  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  the  plants  should  be  repotted 
until  they  are  placed  in  the  largest-sized  pots  or  tubs  intended  for 
them  ;  and  at  the  final  potting,  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  about  the 
size  of  walnuts,  ought  to  be  worked  in  as  the  operation  proceeds. 
Crotons,  at  certain  seasons,  require  abundant  supplies  of  water,  ample 
space  should  therefore  be  left  to  hold  a  suffiuient  quantity  at  each 
watering  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball  throughout.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  in  the  culture  of  large  plants  of  all 
descriptions.  After  potting  the  plants  may  with  advantage  be  plunged 
in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  where  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80° 
to  85°  is  at  command,  but  as  soon  as  growth  is  being  made  freely 
it  is  so  important  to  have  the  plants  near  the  glass  to  insure  good 
colour,  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  raise  them  on  inverted  pots. 
Where  the  houses  are  low  the  pots  can  often  be  plunged  to  half 
their  depth  while  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  from  1  to  2  feet 
from  the  glass  ;  but  in  all  instances,  for  a  few  weeks  before  they 
are  required  for  exhibition,  they  should  be  lifted  above  the  plunging 
material. 

Abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  are  the  words  I  would  use 
were  I  asked  to  describe  in  a  single  sentence  the  outline  of  Croton 
culture.  The  rock  on  which  many  are  wrecked  is  in  giving  heat 
without  moisture.  In  such  cases  red  spider  and  thrips  play  havoc 
with  the  plants  by  ruining  and  disfiguring  many  of  the 
leaves.  The  temperature  in  winter  should  range  from  60°  to  70°, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Under  such  conditions  a 
great  deal  of  damping  of  the  floors  and  the  stages  will  be  required, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  little  sunshine  at  midday  the  plants  should 
be  freely  syringed.  In  summer  the  night  temperature  must  be 
maintained  at  from  65°  to  75°,  and  from  75°  to  80°  by  fire  heat  on 
dull  days.  Little  air  should  be  given  in  the  early  summer 
months,  but  during  August  and  September  a  free  circulation  is 
necessary  to  solidify  the  gfowth  made.  A  slight  amount  of  shade 
is  beneficial,  but  it  should  not  be  given  except  when  absolutely 
necessary.  An  observant  cultivator  will  quickly  discern  exactly 
when  to  give  or  withhold  shade.  During  the  summer  months 
syringing  plays  a  most  important  part  in  Croton  culture.  When  it 
is  done  it  should  be  thorough,  so  as  to  moisten  every  part  of  the 
plant,  especially  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  bat  the  water 
must  be  directed  in  a  fine  spray,  so  as  not  to  deluge  the  soil  in 
the  pots,  otherwise  the  frequency  with  which  the  operation 
requires  to  be  performed  will  soon  result  in  sodden  soil  and  decay¬ 
ing  roots.  In  very  bright  weather  syringing  may  with  advantage 
be  performed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  on  dull  days 
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it  it  only  needed  once.  A  syringing  at  noon,  while  the  blinds  are 
down,  should  always  be  given  in  bright  weather,  and  plants  that 
stand  near  the  hot- water  pipes  ought,  during  spring  and  tummer  to 
be  syringed  at  night,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  house  is 
rather  high. 

Important  though  watering  is,  little  need  be  said  about  it 
here,  because  a  trained  cultivator  knows  intuitively  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  whether  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
under  various  circumstances  is  necessary.  It  will,  however, 
be  obvious  to  them  that  with  soil  thickly  interlaced  with 
roots  which  have  a  large  leafage  to  support  copious  supplies 
during  the  growing  season  are  necessary.  Tapping  the  pots  as 
a  test  will  not  do  with  these  large  plants,  as  the  soil  should 
seldom  become  dry  enough  for  the  pot  to  give  out  a  sharp 
ringing  sound  when  struck  before  water  is  given.  Close  observa¬ 
tion  will  soon  show  the  cultivator  when  to  give  water  and  when  to 
withhold  it.  When,  however,  it  is  applied  make  sure  that  every 
particle  of  the  soil  is  moistened.  After  repotting,  of  course  great 
care  must  be  exercised,  and  the  tapping  test  may  then  be  generally 
relied  upon. 

Before  commencing  training  it  must  be  definitely  determined 
what  shape  the  plants  shall  be  gradually  moulded  into.  Crotons 
naturally  assume  a  bushy  form,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  Johannis,  with  its  long  arching  leaves,  the  bush 
form  is  usually  adopted  by  exhibitors,  although  pyramidal-shaped 
specimens  of  some  varieties  are  noble  in  appearance  ;  but  bush 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  easily  kept  in  shape  as 
they  get  old.  After  potting  the  selected  plants  as  previously 
advised  every  shoot  should  be  tied  out  as  far  as  possible.  A  few 
stakes  may  be  necessary,  but  at  this  early  stage  few  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  as  a  ring  of  wire  fastened  under  the  rim  of  the  pot  will 
serve  to  fasten  the  shoots  to  by  means  of  green  thread. 

Pains  must  be  taken  to  arrange  the  shoots  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  shapely  specimen.  This  tying  out  will 
allow  a  thorough  exposure  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  will  cause 
the  wood  to  send  out  abundance  of  young  shoots  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  blank  spaces,  but  it  is  often  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  the  young  growths  to  give  others  room  for 
full  development.  Any  shoots  that  show  a  tendency  to  grow  very 
strongly  so  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  plant  ought  to  be  pinched, 
and  when  once  uniformity  of  growth  is  secured,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
mouths  the  young  growths  should  be  constantly  tied  out  so  that 
they  stand  quite  clear  of  each  other.  Heat,  moisture,  and  strong 
light  will  then  do  their  part  toward  the  production  of  brilliantly 
coloured  leaves.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  plants  are  wanted 
for  exhibition  the  final  tying  may  be  given,  this  time  arranging 
them  somewhat  closer  together  so  that  every  shoot  is  seen  and  yet 
no  blank  spaces  noticed.  A  little  practice  will  soon  make  a  lover 
of  this  work  an  expert  trainer,  as  the  shoots  may  easily  be  twisted 
in  various  directions  to  give  the  plant  a  symmetrical  form. 

When  the  plants  have  done  duty  at  the  various  shows  any 
damaged  or  fading  leaves  should  be  removed,  and  a  rather  cooler 
t'^mperature  be  maintained  by  a  free  circulation  of  air  till  the  end  of 
October.  During  November  and  December  very  little  air  will  be 
required,  and  only  sufficient  fire  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  about 
60®  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  5®  or  10®  during  the  daytime,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  and  throughout  the  winter  the  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  sponged  whenever  there  is  a  trace  of  insects 
upon  the  leaves.  In  January  the  heat  may  be  gradually  increased, 
especially  during  the  day.  Those  plants  that  require  it  must  be 
placed  in  larger  pots,  and  others  have  the  surface  soil  removed  and 
be  given  a  top-dressing  with  good  turfy  loam.  As  growth  proceeds 
more  water  will  be  required,  and  tying  out  attended  to.  Each 
plant  should  also  stand  quite  clear  of  others,  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  light.  By  doing  this,  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  and  attending  to  other  details  of  culture  as  given  above, 
anyone  in  earnest  with  the  work,  provided  they  have  the  necessary 
facilities,  may,  I  am  sure,  succeed  in  growing  Crotons  which  will 
make  their  mark  in  the  show  tent,  for  I  take  it  that  anyone  who 
has  the  ambition  to  excel  in  the  growth  of  the  grand  specimens 
which  receive  so  much  admiration  at  our  best  shows,  will  have 
energy  enough  to  give  the  amount  of  hard  work  and  attention  to 
detail  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  will  not  be  wanting 
in  that  wealth  of  resource  for  which  Britons  are  famed,  and  which 
enables  them  to  overcome  the  many  little  difficulties  which  con¬ 
tinually  arise,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  exact 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Let  a  plant  grower  tackle  a  “  great 
opponent,”  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  press  that  opponent  hard. 

The  following  are  a  dozen  of  the  best  thoroughly  tested 
varieties.  Aigburthiensis,  Andreanus,  angustifolius.  Lady  Zet¬ 
land,  Chelsoni,  majesticus,  Johannis,  Williamsi,  Queen  Victoria, 
Morti,  Warreni,  and  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild. — Old 
Exhibitor. 


Hybrid  Oypripbdiums. 

With  no  other  genus  in  the  order  have  hybridists  been  so 
successful  as  with  Cypripediums,  the  immense  number  of  crosses 
effected  having  brought  them  more  prominently  into  notice  than 
could  possibly  have  been  the  case  had  we  to  depend  only  upon 
the  species.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  late  Mr. 
Dominy  crossed  0.  villosum  and  C.  barbatum  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
nursery,  and  raised  the  now  well-known  and  appreciated 
C.  Harrisianum,  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  hybrid  Cypripedium 
ever  raised,  though  not  the  first  hybrid  Orchid  ;  but  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  genus  for  cross-fertilisation  soon  became  apparent, 
until  now  it  probably  contains  more  artificially  raised  hybrids  than 
all  other  genera  pot  together. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  genus  so  easily  manipulated  by 
the  hybridiser  should  not  contain  any  well  marked  natural  hybrids. 
The  genital  organs  appear  admirably  adapted  for  crosi-fertilisation 
by  insects,  and  that  they  are  impregnated  in  this  manner  there  can 
be  not  the  least  doubt ;  yet  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
single  species  that  shows  distinctly  its  hybrid  origin,  to  speak 
rather  paradoxically.  The  only  evidence  of  insect  agency  lies  in 
the  fact  of  many  seedling  plants  having  been  imported,  and  in  the 
fact  of  so  many  varieties  being  in  existence  of  one  species. 

When  we  turn  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  family — ^namely, 
the  true  Cypripediums  and  the  section  with  many-flowered  spikes 
grouped  under  Selenipediums,  we  find  that  though  crosses  innumer¬ 
able  have  been  raised  in  each  section,  the  success  when  crossing 
Cypripediums  with  Selenipediums  has  not  been  very  brilliant. 
Plants  have  been  raised  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  these  have 
grown  well,  but  their  flowering  so  far  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory.  To  my  mind  this  forms  a  stronger  reason  than  any 
other  that  could  be  adduced  for  keeping  these  two  sections  apart  in 
all  classifications,  but  the  names  are  now  so  well  known  and 
generally  used  that  for  gardening  purposes  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  separate  them . 

They  certainly  are  not  more  nearly  related  than  Cattleya  and 
Lselia,  Pleione  and  Coelogyne,  or  many  others  that  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  are  now  kept  distinct.  Certain  also  it  is  that  if 
crosses  could  really  be  effected  between  them  we  might  expect  some 
marvellous  progeny.  Infuse  some  of  the  superbiens  and  Stonei 
blood,  for  instance,  into  the  seedlings  of  Roezli  and  longifolium,  or 
cross  C.  caudatum  with  any  of  the  barbatum  or  Lawrenceanum 
sets,  and  a  wide  field  would  at  once  be  opened  up.  This,  however, 
is  as  yet  far  out  of  the  range  of  probabilities,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  a  hybrid  Orchid  of  any  kind  would  have  been  considered  in 
the  same  light. 

Many  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised  between  the  bella- 
tulum  section  and  others,  the  foliage  of  these  being  very  orna¬ 
mental  in  addition  to  the  lovely  blossoms.  Apparently,  too,  the 
vigour  which  in  the  species  comprising  this  group  is  somewhat 
lacking,  is  transmitted  from  the  other  parent,  for  most  of  these  hybrids 
are  of  free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  when  well  treated  move  very 
quickly.  This  vigorous  growth  is  in  fact  a  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  hybrid  Orchids,  and  it  is  a  good  omen  for  future  culturists. 
How  much  easier,  for  instance,  it  is  to  grow  C.  Sedeni  than  C. 
Schlimi,  one  of  its  parents.  The  one  grows  freely  under  the  most 
ordinary  conditions  of  culture,  small  bits  soon  growing  into  good 
specimens,  while  many  people  cannot  grow  the  other,  do  what  they 
will. 

It  is  a  somewhat  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  some  of  our 
skilled  Orchid  raisers  are  turning  their  attention  not  only  to  the 
raising  of  new  forms,  but  also  to  the  perpetuation  by  seed  of  some 
of  the  more  rare  and  expensive  species,  while  many  of  the  more 
select  hybrids  have  been  duplicated  again  and  again  by  those  who 
wish  to  possess  what  are  now  practically  unique  sorts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  raising  of  rare  kinds  from  seed  will  be  successful, 
and  that  the  plants  produced,  if  not  so  vigorous  as  hybrids,  will  at 
least  be  as  vigorous  as  the  parent  plants  from  which  they  spring, 
though  possibly  fertilisation  by  pollen  of  the  same  flowers  will 
hardly  conduce  to  this. 

In  almost  direct  ratio  with  the  hybrids  has  the  number  of 
hybridists  advanced,  but  the  number  is  still  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Orchid  lovers  and  amateur  growers.  This  will  always 
be  so,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  lot  of  skill  is 
required  in  the  operation.  What  is  really  needed  is  close  attention, 
application,  and  patience,  and  given  these  no  one  who  is  sufficiently 
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skilled  to  grow  Orchids  at  all  need  be  afraid  of  trying  to  raise 
seedlings  ;  but  without  these  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  it, 
and  the  amateur  who  is  to-day  pottering  about  among  his  Orchids, 
and  to-morrow  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  hired  man 
or  boy,  will  never,  in  all  probability,  see  more  than  the  tiny  germ 
of  the  Orchid  he  wishes  to  raise. 

They  are  so  small,  so  sensitive,  and  have  so  many  enemies, 
even  in  a  well-considered  atmosphere  and  carefully  managed  house, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  they  go  off  by  scores  when  the  opposite  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  This  will  discourage  some  growers,  no  doubt ;  but 
others  it  will  stimulate  to  further  exertion«i,  and  I  need  not  say 
which  of  the  two  classes  of  cultivators  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  most  interesting  of  all  phases  of  gardening. — H.  R.  R. 


APPLE  ST.  MARTIN’S. 

We  give  an  illastration  of  a  typical  fruit  of  this  Apple,  for  which  an 
award  of  merit  was  granted  by  the  Frait  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  24th.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  &  Son,  and  was  described  as  follows  in  our  report :  — ■  Fruit 
somewhat  medium  sized,  conical,  3.^  inches  high,  and  about  3  inches 
wide,  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other  ;  skin  dark  shining  bronzy 
crimson,  marked  with  numerous  broken  purplish  crimson  streaks  on  the 
sun  side,  yellowish  in  the  shade  ;  eye  rather  small,  with  reflexed  leafy 
B  ^  gments  set  in  a  shallow  slightly  puckered  basin  ;  stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  nearly  its  whole  length  inserted  in  a  slightly  russety  cavity  ;  flesh 
yellowish,  tender,  and  sugary.  A  good  table  Apple,  having  a  general 
resemblance  to  American  Mother,  but  quite  distinct. 


UTILISING  WASTE  PRODUCTS  IN  GARDENS. 

The  materials  which  accumulate  in  gardens  may  always  be  utilised 
in  a  practical  useful  way,  thus  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  All 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  leaves  for  various  purposes.  They  are  chiefly 
collected  and  made  into  leaf  mould,  packing  them  in  a  heap  in  some 
odd  corner  where  they  gradually  decompose  through  the  agency  of 
fermentation,  usually  taking  twelve  months  to  become  snfHciently 
reduced  to  humic  matter  as  to  be  available  for  mixing  with  soils. 
Wherever  possible  the  cleanest  leaves  should  be  collected  in  a  place 
distinct  from  that  selected  for  those  brought  together  in  a  rougher  and 
readier  manner,  and  which  contain  probably  refuse  material  from  walks 
and  roads,  with  decaying  sticks,  fruits  and  seeds  of  tree  shrubs,  and 
various  plants.  It  is  best  to  keep  such  separate,  as  they  contain  more  or 
less  of  fungoid  germs. 

The  cleanest  leaves  are  those  swept  from  lawns,  or  the  top  layers  of  a 
bulky  downfall  in  autumn  when  they  can  be  collected  without  extra¬ 
neous  materials  being  mixed  with  them.  Pack  these  in  shallow  heaps 
where  fermentation  will  not  proceed  rapidly,  if  at  all,  copying  as  far  as 
possible  the  mode  of  deposition  adopted  by  Nature  in  woods  and  forests, 
where  the  fallen  leaves  steadily  decompose,  forming  rich  layers  of  sweet 
leaf  soil.  This  is  what  gardeners  like  for  potting  purposes,  and  is  far 
preferable  to  the  sour  matter  often  employed. 

A  certain  quantity  of  leaves  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  and 
loose,  choosing  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  if  obtainable,  for  mixing  with  fresh 
horse  manure  in  early  spring  to  form  hotbeds.  Leaves  are  valuable  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  so  tone  down  the  active  fermentation  which 
stable  manure  is  liable  to  that  a  steady  production  of  heat  is  secured 
affording  a  regular  and  lasting  temperature. 

Of  course  leaves  are  frequently  dug  into  the  soil  as  they  lie  upon  the 
ground  in  shrubberies  and  vacant  quarters  of  land .  This  is  one  way  of 
disposing  of  them,  but  it  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  mutilate  or  destroy  fibrous 
roots  of  trees  or  shrubs  simply  to  bury  the  leaves.  If  the  burying  of 
them  under  the  soil  cannot  easily  be  effected  rake  them  off  entirely,  or 
place  in  trenches  in  convenient  spots. 

Weeds  of  all  kinds  accumulate  in  large  quantities  along  with  the 
discarded  plants  from  flower  beds,  borders,  and  the  kitchen  garden. 
M  aterial  of  this  character  and  any  rubbish  not  suitable  for  rotting  in  the 
ordinary  manure  heap,  but  composed  of  fairly  succulent  stems,  may  be 
packed  in  a  heap,  treating,  when  doing  so,  either  with  gas  lime,  quick¬ 
lime,  kainit,  or  caustic  liquid  manure.  A  layer  of  any  of  these  materials 
alternating  with  the  rubbish,  or  soakings  with  strong  liquid  manure, 
promotes  decomposition,  and  destroys  insect  pests. 

The  materials  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  fertilising  substances  by 
this  method  must  be  subjected  to  burning  or  charring.  Hedge  clippings, 
tree  and  shrub  prunings,  old  Pea  sticks,  Pea,  Bean,  and  Potato  haulm, 
and  woody  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  heap  to  burn,  thus  reducing 
them  to  ashes  and  charcoal.  If  combustion  of  the  materials  is  thoroughly 
complete,  wood  ashes  alone  will  be  the  result ;  but  by  preventing  air 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  heap  to  a  large  extent,  charring  will  simply 
take  place,  and  there  will  be  more  charcoal  than  otherwise.  The  weeds 
and  rubbish  previously  referred  to  and  recommended  for  separate  treat¬ 
ment,  might  be  used  for  covering  round  the  burning  heap,  modifying  its 
action,  and  causing  it  to  burn  slowly,  the  whole  contents  being  ultimately 
reduced  to  aehes  and  charred  material. 

Another  method  of  disposing  of  succulent  organic  substances  is  con¬ 


venient.  It  consists  of  forming  a  good-sized  trench  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
into  which  waste  leaves  from  the  root  crops  and  others  may  be  consigned. 
As  the  trench  becomes  filled,  it  is  easy  to  cover  with  soil  from  adjoining 
ground,  thus  forming  another  opening  ready  for  receiving  more.  By 
this  means  a  plot  of  ground  may  be  enriched  and  trenched  in  a  thorough 
manner,  only  requiring  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,— 
A  Kentish  Gakdener. 


CULTURE  OF  ANTHURIUMS. 

Anthitriums  are  so  well  known  for  their  extreme  beauty  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  extolling  their  merits,  so  I  will 
proceed  at  once  with  a  few  cultural  details,  which  I  trust  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Hortioulture, 

All  the  species  at  present  in  cultivation  require  stove  treatment. 
During  the  growing  season  the  temperature  should  range  from  65°  to  76°, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  sunheat  and  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with 
humidity  ;  while  for  the  winter  months,  when  the  stock  will  be  at  rest, 
a  much  lower  temperature  will  suffice,  at  which  time  the  atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  partially  withheld,  though  at  no  time  must  they  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  must 
receive  copious  supplies  of  clear  soft  water  (which  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  that  in  which  the  plants  are  growing)  both  at  the  roots 


FIG.  95.— APPLE  ST.  martin’s. 


and  by  syringing,  which  latter  ought  to  be  performed  twice  a  day  ;  also 
water  the  paths  and  stages  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

The  end  of  the  month  of  February  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
repotting,  as  Anthuriums  commence  making  their  new  growth  about 
that  time.  Rather  deep  pans  are  preferable  to  pots,  as  the  roots  of  all 
the  species  run  along  either  on  or  just  below  the  surface.  Whatever  the 
receptacles  they  must  be  quite  clean,  and  be  filled  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  rim  with  potsherds,  placing  over  these  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  after 
that  a  good  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost,  which  should  be  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
broken  charcoal  and  silver  sand  This  mixture  will  be  found  to  suit 
them  admirably.  Then  take  the  old  ball  of  soil  and  carefully  remove 
a  portion  of  the  exhausted  soil,  separating  and  spreading  out  the  roots 
in  the  new  soil,  and  place  the  remaining  compost  about  them  in  a  convex 
form.  Those  plants  not  requiring  a  shift  may  be  top-dressed  with  fresh 
soil. 

The  stock  may  be  readily  increased  either  by  offsets  taken  from  the 
old  plants,  or  from  seeds.  The  latter  mode  of  propagation  is  simpler  and  at 
the  same  time  more  interesting.  The  pans  in  which  it  is  intended  the 
seed  shall' be  sown  should  be  well  crocked,  and  filled  with  finely  sifted 
peat  and  silver  sand,  on  which  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  from  the  plant,  covering  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  When  the 
seedlings  make  their  appearance  carefully  place  them  in  very  small  pots, 
to  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  of  the  stove,  afterwards  growing 
them  as  advised  for  the  specimens. 

I  cannot  close  these  few  cultural  notes  without  referring  to  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  now  well-known  species  A.  Andreanum,  which  is 
of  easy  growth,  and  produces  its  magnificent  heart-shaped  scarlet  spathes 
in  great  profusion.  These  last  for  a  considerable  time,  either  on  the 
plant  or  when  cut,  and  placed  in  water  for  house  decoration.  A.  Scher- 
zerianum  in  its  many  forms  are  indispensable  in  a  collection,  A.  S.  Wardi 
being  one  of  the  best,  and  A.  8.  Williamsi  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  it,  with 
its  pure  white  spathes.  Other  good  varieties  are  A.  ferrierense,  A.  Idndeni- 
anum,  A.  ornatum,  and  A.  floribundum.  Of  varieties  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage  alone  I  would  include  A.  crystallinum,  A.  Warocque- 
anum,  and  A.  Yeitchi. — H.  T.  M. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Mr,  T.  Bevan  presiding.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  as  under ; — 

Commodore. — A  Japanese  variety,  with  narrow  grooved  florets,  in¬ 
curving  at  first,  but  reflexing  as  the  flower  opens ;  very  full  and  double, 
colour  pale  pearly  blush,  centre  tinted.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
of  Lewisham. 

W.  Wright. — A  very  large,  fine-looking  Japanese,  with  long  drooping 
florets  of  medium  width ;  colour,  white  striped  purple.  Also  from  Mr. 
Jones. 

There  were  other  novelties  of  promise — viz.,  Mrs.  John  Cooper,  a  rich 
crimson  sport  from  Lord  Brooke  ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  a  pale  yellow 
sport  from  Mme.  Carnot. 

Chrysanthemum  Thieves. 

Exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Aquariam  on  December  Ist,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  and  going  in  to  clear  away  my  exhibits  at  ten  minutes  to  nine  of 
the  last  day’s  show,  I  was  astounded  to  find  that  in  two  classes  I  was 
competing  in  everything  had  been  stolen.  A  board  of  Japanese  blooms 
I  had  there  had  the  best  blooms  taken  out  and  inferior  ones  put  in  their 
places.  What  a  shame  this  is  I  Cannot  something  be  done  so  that 
exhibits  may  stand  in  saiety  till  10  p.m.  on  the  last  day’s  show  1  I  was 
sorry  to  lose  my  things,  as  they  were  wanted,  and  I  have  decided  not 
to  show  any  more  in  this  direction  till  an  alteration  is  made. — 
Exhibitor. 

Date  of  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

I  NOTE  several  of  the  leading  Chrysanthemum  societies  are  announcing 
the  dates  of  their  exhibitions  for  1897.  Tnis  is  a  commendable  feature, 
and  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by  smaller  societies.  To  all  concerned, 
the  clashing  of  shows  is  inconvenient  as  well  as  disappointing  to 
exhibitors  and  to  societies,  also  often  resulting  in  a  loss  of  exhibitors, 
and  at  times  a  deficit  in  finance.  To  me  there  seems  little  reason  for 
being  so  late  in  announcing  the  fixtures  of  many  leading  shows. 

Birmingham  for  years  has  set  an  example  in  this  respect.  It  was 
the  first  this  season  to  announce  its  1897  dates.  The  N.C.S.  have 
chosen  the  following  dates  for  their  three  meetings  : — October  12th, 
13th,  14th  ;  November  9th,  10th,  11th  ;  December  7th,  8th,  9th  ; 
Birmingham,  November  10th,  11th  ;  Winchester,  November  11th,  12th. 
York,  Hull,  and  Bristol  have  all  chosen  November  17»h  and  18th.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  a  third  day  is  included,  as  in  years  past. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

County  Competitions. 

The  suggestions  of  “  A.  D.”  (page  513)  with  the  object  of  improving 
Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Surrey  appear  to  me  to  be  excellent,  and  I 
hope  something  will  be  the  outcome  of  them.  Kingston,  being  the  most 
important  Society,  is  the  best  centre  to  start  in  the  matter.  I  feel 
sure  such  a  competition  as  that  named  would  awaken  fresh  interest  in 
the  Kingston  Show,  now  that  the  “  cup  class  ”  is  apparently  on  the 
down  grade. 

There  are  too  many  “  local  ”  shows— at  least,  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Some  of  them  just  exist,  and  the  languid  interest  goes  on  from 
year  to  year,  the  prize  lists  not  being  tempting  enough  to  bring  any  but 
purely  local  contestants.  We  therefore  find  the  worst  modes  of  staging 
blooms  in  vogue,  and  grouping  of  the  most  ancient  order. 

Now,  if  something  were  done  to  amalgamate  these  societies,  the  emu¬ 
lative  spirit  would  change  the  whole,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  benefit 
thereby.  I  am  sure  lovers  of  the  flower  in  this  neighbourhood  will  assist 
in  any  object  likely  to  improve  affairs  and  widen  the  enthusiasm  among 
growers  throughout  Surrey. — H.  Shoesmith,  Wohing. 

Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  display  here,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  improvement  has  been  manifest  every  season.  This  year  Mr.  Dewar 
has  600  plants  in  extra,  making  3000  in  all,  and  a  larger  number  of  new 
varieties  have  been  grown  than  hitherto.  Considerable  numbers  of  seed¬ 
lings  were  raised  last  year,  and  they  are  now  showing  at  their  best. 

The  plants  were  housed  in  the  Kibble  Palace,  and  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  was  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Dewar  and  his  assistants.  The 
central  group  was  composed  of  about  a  thousand  plants,  the  diameter 
being  35  feet  and  the  centre  about  16  feet  high,  sloping  down  to  2  feet 
from  the  floor  level.  The  individual  blooms  were  of  high  excellence,  being 
of  good  size  and  colour,  forming  a  magnificent  group.  Many  hundreds 
of  plants  were  disposed  round  the  circle  and  in  the  side  wings  at  the 
entrance. 

A  few  of  the  more  notable  varieties  were  among  whites,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  Mutual  Friend,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Lady  Byron,  Niveus,  Madame 
Carnot,  and  Mrs.  D.  Dewar.  In  yellows  the  new  Edith  Tabor  took  the 
lead,  Mrs.  Briscoe  Ironside  was  also  very  fine.  Duchess  of  York,  Mons. 
Panckoucke,  and  many  other  well  known  sorts  were  well  grown.  Hairy 
Wonder,  Calvat’s  Equle  d’Or,  Pride  of  Madford,  and  Ch.  Schwabe  were 
all  splendid.  In  the  appreciation  of  the  visitors  Mr.  Dewar  and  his 
grower  have  their  reward. — G.  R. 


Notes  on  the  Chrysanthemum. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  a  writer  (page  536)  makes  an 
attempt  to  degrade  to  the  level  of  vulgarity  the  large  specimen  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms.  Ever  since  the  era  of  Chrysanthemum  popularity 
set  in  similar  attempts  at  disparagement  in  one  direction  or  another 
have  been  made.  By  some  of  its  detractors  it  has  been  charged  with 
crushing  out  of  cultivation  many  interesting  plants  which  formerly 
were  grown.  Another  will  probably  tell  us  that  big  blooms  are 
worthless  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  every  season  brings  the 
confident  prediction  that  the  end  is  near.  Now  we  are  to  be  held  up  as 
promoters  of  vulgarity,  where  refinement  and  quality  only  should  obtain. 


Let  these  critics  look  over  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  at  the 
shows  mentioned,  and  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  establishments  over 
which  they  preside,  and  they  will  find  the  rule  to  be,  abundance  of 
vegetables,  magnificent  crops  of  Grapes,  Peach  trees  in  the  best  possible 
trim,  decorative  plants  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill  for  both  indoors 
and  out. 


In  variety  of  form  and  wide  range  in  size  the  Chrysanthemum  may 
be  compared  to  the  broader  face  of  Nature,  which  provides  admiration 
for  all  tastes  in  those  who  care  to  study  these  variations  ;  but  to  stigma¬ 
tise  the  admirer  of  a  fully  developed  tree  or  Chrysanthemum  in  all  their 
majestic  proportions  as  one  whose  taste  is  degenerate  and  vulgar,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  calling  upon  him  to  appreciate  a  stunted  sapling  because 
It  is  less.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fully  developed  Hawthorn,  like  a  smaller 
type  of  Chrysanthemum — having  each  their  individual  characteristics, 
calling  forth  the  admiration  due  to  their  special  beauties — are  yet  lack¬ 
ing  the  grandeur  of  the  fully-developed  Oak. 


Another  fallacious  argument  often  brought  to  bear  is  that  the 
popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  on  the  wane.  The  results  of  the 
past  season’s  exhibitions  wherever  they  aie  well  managed  give  a  flat 
contradiction  to  this  argument.  At  Hull  several  hundreds  were  unable 
to  gain  admission  to  the  show,  whilst  at  York  the  attendance  the  first 
day  and  evening  was  a  marvel,  the  spacious  exhibition  building  being 
packed  from  galleries  to  doors.  At  Liverpool,  Hartlepool,  Sheflield,  and 
Leeds  the  reports  of  attendances  are  equally  of  a  cheering  character. 
These  are  societies  of  long  standing,  some  of  them  covering  seventeen 
years’  experience,  yet  every  year’s  success  gives  encouragement  for 
extended  efforts  and  guarantees  of  future  success. 


One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  continued  success  may  be  traced  to 
efforts  of  the  local  exhibitors  to  master  the  cultural  details  of  the  plant. 
At  the  northern  shows  a  few  years  ago  the  open  class  prizes  in  bulk  fell 
to  the  Liverpool,  Midland,  and  Hull  growers.  The  steady  advance  in 
cultural  skill  of  local  growers  has  this  year  been  marked  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  in  many  cases  able  to  more  than  hold  their  own 
with  their  former  formidable  opponents  in  the  open  classes,  whilst  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  local  exhibits  have  given  a  distinct  lift  to  a 
higher  level  of  previous  efforts,  the  somewhat  adverse  season  notwith¬ 
standing. — A  Yorkshire  Grower. 


CHKISTMAS  ROSES. 

For  producing  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  through  the  dull  days 
of  winter  and  early  spring  I  think  the  Helleborus,  or  Christmas  Roses, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  termed,  difficult  to  surpass.  Their  value 
either  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  cutting  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  Hellebores  have  long  been  considered  a  plant  of  evil  omen,  growing 
in  dark  and  lonely  places,  but  they  are  easily  cultivated  and  thoroughly 
hardy.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground  is  the  early 
spring,  just  after  their  period  of  blooming,  choosing  a  well  prepared 
border,  as  they  revel  in  generous  treatment.  If  loamy  so  much  the 
better,  with  a  south-east  or  easterly  aspect,  occasionally  mulching  with 
manure. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  for  flower,  usually  about  November,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  place  a  frame  over  them  ;  this  tends  to  keep 
the  flowers  clean  and  improve  the  quality. 

The  most  notable  varieties  are  H.  niger,  sometimes  called  the  Black 
Hellebore.  It  is  an  excellent  midwinter  variety,  expanding  its  flowers 
somewhat  like  a  Rose  ;  it  is  also  well  adapted  either  for  borders  or  the 
margins  of  shrubberies.  H.  niger  maximus,  the  giant-flowered,  is  also 
an  excellent  early  white.  H.  niger  major,  as  its  name  implies,  produces 
flowers  somewhat  larger  than  the  type.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
varieties  we  have.  It  is  of  a  very  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  H.  niger 
minor  is  very  distinct,  but  small.  H.  niger  scoticus,  introduced  by 
Miss  Hope  of  Wardie,  who,  I  believe,  found  it  at  Aberdeen,  is  a  very 
useful  variety,  producing  large  white  flowers.  H.  niger  angustifolius  is 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  grown  for  pot  culture,  though  I  have  always 
found  it  more  satisfactory  to  lift  them  from  the  beds  about  October 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  using  pots  just  large 
enough  to  take  them,  afterwards  placing  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse ; 
they  will  flower  freely  about  Christmas  time.  After  the  blooming  period 
is  over  my  practice  is  to  again  plant  out  in  beds  as  heretofore,  allowing 
them  to  rest  the  following  winter.  This  enables  the  plants  to  grow  again 
freely  preparatory  to  forcing  the  following  season. 

Amongst  other  distinct  members  of  the  genus  we  have  H.  orientalis. 
One  of  the  earliest  is  purpurascens,  it  is  also  very  free,  while  for  late 
flowering  in  April  and  May  H.  colchicus  should  find  a  place  in  every 
collection.— George  Hagon,  Fowley. 
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APPLES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 

Dessert  v.  Ctri^ixARY. 

I  All  pleased  to  find  answers  to  my  complaint  from  “  A.  D,”  and 
"  W.  R.  Raillem,”  thongh  both  appear  to  have  missed  the  point  of  my 
argument.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  (page  636)  Mr.  R.  M’Intosh  sapporting 
my  views,  when  he  writes,  “  The  same  variety  in  both  classes  seems  an 
abssrdicy,  and  not  very  satisfactory  for  exhibition  purposes.  Mr. 
King’s  six  dishes  in  the  dessert  class  were  perfect,  and  four  of  them 
represented  the  best  of  this  dessert  fruit,  American  Mother,  one  of  the 
dishes,  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  delicious  Apple  grown.  Here 
was  clearly  and  easily  the  first  prize.  It  was  the  repeating  of  Cox’s 
Pomona  and  Blenheim  Pippin  in  the  cooking  class  that  I  objected 
to.  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  writes.  '*  Blenheim  Pippin  is  of  merit  in  both 
classes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  shown  in  both,  just 
as  we  show  Tea  Roses  in  their  own  class,  and  in  the  general  class  as 
well.”  This  is  not  an  analogous  case.  If  the  Royal  Aquarium’s 
schedule  had  offered  prizes  (1)  for  six  “  dessert  Apples,  and  (2)  for  six 
Apples  ”  then,  but  then  only,  would  Mr.  ”  Raillem’s  ”  argument  hold 
good  ?  Where  six  varieties  only  are  asked  for  none  should  be  repeated . 

Most  dessert  Apples  are  delicious  when  cooked,  most  culinary 
Apples  are  not  very  palatable.  When  my  friends  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  send  me  clotted  cream,  then  I  take  from  my  shelves  Cox’s 
Orange  or  Ribston  for  my  cook  to  make  savoury  pastry  dishes.  I 
do  not  consider  that  appearance  only  should  qualify  for  dessert  fruit. 
The  ”  good  ’  Editor  has  seen  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  at  civic 
banquets  and  public  dinners  in  high  places,  but  this  does  not  make  it 
a  dessert  Apple.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  many,  my  o>vn  wife  and  my 
many  children  included,  prefer  a  sub-acid  Apple  either  before  or  after 
dinner,  but  does  this  peculiarity  of  palate  qualify  these  sub-acid  and 
acid  fruits  for  the  dessert  class  ?  I,  too,  have  seen  Cox’s  Pomona  and 
Emperor  Alexander  and  other  highly  coloured  Apples  on  the  dinner 
table,  and  beautiful  decorative  dishes  they  make,  but  they  are  too  large 
•  for  tlie  purpose  of  eating  after  dining,  and  how  seldom  is  an  entire 
Apple  eaten  at  a  dinner  party.  If  the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
these  Apples  under  review  in  this  discussion  may  be  shown  either  as 
dessert  or  culinary,  then  in  the  name  of  logic  and  common  sense  let  not 
the  same  exhibitor  be,' allowed  to  repeat  varieties  in  the  two  different 
classes  at  the  same  show. 

As  to  the  cooking  Apple  Joe  Roger,  I  will  make  inquiries.  It  is 
quite  unknown  to  me  under  this  name  — Bedfordshire  FouNDLina. 

[The  results  of  a  poll  taken  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
which  130  exhibitors  voted  for  what  they  considered  the  best  dessert 
and  best  culinary  Apples  in  order  of  merit,  show  that  Bleuheim  Orange 
obtained  the  fifth  position  in  the  dessert  list  of  sixty  varieties  with  fifty- 
two  votes,  also  the  fifth  position  in  the  culinary  list  of  sixty  varieties 
with  sixty-three  votes.  This  was  in  connection  with  the  great  Apple 
Congress  held  at  Chiswick  in  1883,  and  the  report,  entitled  “British 
Apples,”  was  issued  by  t^e  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Committee 
responsible  for  that  report  comprised  fifty  persons  specially  selected  for 
their  knowledge  of  Apples  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
Committee,  moreover,  “  considered  many  dessert  Apples  too  small  for 
general  use,  and  it  would  seem  useless  to  cultivate  them.”  It  seems 
that  “Bedfordshire  Foundling”  objects  to  having  the  Apples  that  he 
and  his  family  prefer  for  dessert  (eating  after  dinner)  classed  as  dessert 
fruits.  We  suspect  the  only  way  in  which  certain  Apples  can  be  kept 
out  of  both  classes  will  be  by  a  special  line  of  prohibition  in  schedules. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  contravention  of  the  stipulations  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  and  judges  it  must  be  a  serious 
matter  to  disqualify  exhibits.  When  the  terms  are  not  complied  with 
it  is  the  duty  of  judges  to  refrain  from  awarding  prizes,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  the  products  may  be.] 


JUDGING  AT  YORK. 

I  THANK  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  giving  publicity  in  the  Journal  oj 
Horticulture  to  my  note  on  Emperor  Alexander  Apple,  and  the  action  of 
the  Judges  at  York  Show,  and  also  for  your  unbiassed  opinion.  Although 
the  show  was  held  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  November,  I  was  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  “  extra  ”  prize  awarded  to  the  disqualified  collection 
of  fruit  meant  until  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  day  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  case,  as  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Secretary  verifies.  More, 
I  had  sojne  difiSculty  in  learning  the  reason  of  the  disqualification.  But 
even  if  I  had  known  that  the  exhibit  was  to  receive  a  prize  equal  in 
value  to  the  second,  it  certainly  would  not  have  deterred  me  from  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  gardening  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodicals. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  money,  but  a  question  of  right  that  was  at 
issue,  and  the  fact  that  the  Apple  under  discussion  is  generally  used 
where  cultivated  for  both  culinary  and  dessert  purposes  in  private 
establishments,  marked  what  I  considered  the  injustice,  and,  at  the  least, 
arbitrary  proceedings  (however  honest  their  convictions)  of  the  Judges. 
Until  then  I  never  once  beard  a  word  against  the  Apple  being  admitted 
to  the  dessert  class.  Its  size  alone  entitles  it  to  a  place  among  cooking 
varieties,  and  its  eatable  qualities  are  decidedly  superior  to  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  many  others  included  in  dessert  lists  of  Apples.  It  is 
indeed  time  that  exhibitors  had  some  ready  means  of  verifying  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  decision  of  judges,  and  if  the  R.H.S.  will 
undertake  the  compiling  of  a  list  of  Apples,  Pears,  .and  Plums  suitable 
for  dessert  and  culinary  use,  as  “  A.  D.”  mentions  (page  544),  we  would 
be  less  likely  to  trouble  the  editors  of  horticultural  papers  with  our 


vexations.  I  thank  Mr.  Mclndoe  for  his  remarks  on  the  above  question, 
and  his  suggestion  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  R.H.S.  There  is  certainly 
no  greater  living  authority  on  fruits  than  Dr.  Hogg,  and  to  his  decision 
I  would  have  preferred  leaving  the  matter,  but  as  Mr.  Lawton,  one  of 
the  York  Judges,  places  a  higher  value  on  his  own  abilities  than  that 
of  the  honoured  doctor,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  all  the  interested 
parties  being  satisfied.  t  j  > 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  quite  willing  to  adopt  Mr.  Mclndoe  s 
suggestion,  page  535,  and  leave  the  case  for  the  R.H.S.  to  decide. 
As  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Judges  that  this  case  has  arisen,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  to  approach  the  R.H.S., 
with  the  view  of  securing  its  acquiescence  to  adjudicate  on  the  disputed 
point.  If  all  interested  are  agreeable  to  this  course  being  adopted,  and 
the  R.H.S.’s  consent  is  obtained  to  decide  the  question,  I  will  willingly 
forward  the  Apples.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  services  of  the  R.H.S. 
would  be  invaluable  to  both  Judges  and  the  judged,  and  the  Society 
make  its  usefulness  felt  in  almost  every  garden  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  reference  to  the  Judges’  remarks,  and  those  of  the  Ancient  York 
Society  by  their  representative,  Mr.  McIntosh,  I  have  only  to  add  that 
my  statements,  page  523,  were  justified  by  the  results  which  led  to  them. 
Mr.  Clayton’s  broad  views  on  doubtful  subjects  are  well  known,  and 
his  acquiescence  in  disqualifying  the  collection  of  de.s8ert  fruits  at  York 
has  perplexed  more  than  myself. — J.  Riddell,  Castle  Howard. 

[Par.  12,  page  7  of  the  Judging  Code  is  as  follows  :  “The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  willing  to  act  as  referee  in  cases 
of  dispute,  if  the  parties  concerned  signify  their  consent  to  abide  by  the 
Council’s  decision,  in  which  case  a  complete  schedule  must  be  sent  with 
a  statement  from  both  sides,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  10a.  6d.”] 


I  CONSIDER  Mr.  Riddell  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint.  Judges  are 
not  expected  to  carry  out  any  peculiar  ideas  of  their  own,  but  to  act  on 
a  broad  basis,  and  to  adhere  to  the  usual  customs  where  there  are  no 
regulations  in  the  schedule  to  the  contrary.  Emperor  Alexander  Apple 
is  used  for  both  dessert  and  kitchen  purposes,  and  is  quite  as  much 
entitled  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  dessert  fruit  as  is  Blenheim  Orange 
or  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  personally  I  much  prefer  it  to  either  of  these  for 
eating  purposes.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  the  prisoner 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  so  likewise  in  horticultural  judging. 
Moreover,  the  extra  prize  awarded  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  as  it 
cannot  make  amends  for  the  word  “disqualified,”  which  no  exhibitor 
likes  to  have  awarded  to  him. — W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens , 
Grantham,  _ 


In  connection  with  this  controversy,  and  Mr.  Meindoe’s  suggestion 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  asked  to  give  a  decision 
on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  body  has  already 
virtually  decided  that  the  Apple  Emperor  Alexander  should  be  classed 
among  the  cooking  varieties,  and  that  it  should  not  be  exhibited  as  a 
dessert  variety  at  their  autumn  fruit  shows,  held  the  past  few  years  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  In  this  year’s  schedule  of  this  exhibition,  under 
the  heading  Division  3,  which  relates  to  the  collections  of  Apples,  the 
following  clause  is  inserted  ; — “  In  distinguishing  dessert  and  cooking 
varieties  be  guided  (as  far  as  it  goes)  by  Division  4.”  In  Division  4 
Emperor  Alexander  is  specially  allotted  a  class  as  a  cooking  variety. 
Thus,  had  an  exhibitor  staged  this  variety  in  any  of  the  dessert  classes 
the  duty  of  the  Judges  would  certainly  have  been  to  disqualify  him.  On 
page  1  of  the  above  mentioned  schedule  will  be  found  the  names  of 
eight  gentlemen,  all  well-known  pomologists,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  framing  of  these  regulations  on  behalf  of  the  R  H.S.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  exhibitors  and  judges  would  uphold  the  Judges  at  York  m 
their  decision. — 0,  Herrin,  Droymore,  Maidenhead. 

[If  the  stipulations  in  the  York  schedule  were  as  clear  as  those  of 
the  R  H.S.  schedule  referred  to,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty, 
for  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Riddell  would  have  been  most  unlikely  to  have 
ignored  them,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  he  had,  the  Judges  would  have 
had  no  option  to  withholding  a  prize  on  the  ground  of  the  exhibit  not 
being  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  But  if  the  York 
schedule  were  not  thus  explicit,  what  then  ? 

In  the  general  or  fundamental  “Rules  for  Jddgino.  para¬ 
graph  8,  page  6,  states  :  “Any  exbibits  contrary  to  xhQ  wording  of  the 
schedule  are  disqualified.  But  in  the  case  of  an  exhibitor  having  acci¬ 
dentally  made  a  disqualifying  error,  through  misunderstanding  the 
terms  of  the  schedule,  or  such  other  innocenc  cause,  the  J udges,  though 
forced  to  disqualify,  may  recommend  the  authorities  of  the  show  to 
"rant  an  extra  prize  if  the  exhibit  is  sufficiently  meritorious.  ’ 

In  the  York  esse,  it  would  seem  that  if  Mr.  Riddell  “  accidentally 
introduced  something  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  schedule  that  “  forced 
the  Judges  to  disqualify,  they  did  exactly  right,  as  the  exhibit  v^s  m 
their  view  “  meritorious.”  The  Judging  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  evidently  regard,  and  rightly  so  in  our  opinioiq  the 
schedule  as  the  Law,  and  that  judges  must  act  in  strict  accordance  there¬ 
with  ;  but  at  the  same  time  may  signify  their  opinion  that  it  does  not 
adequately  meet  a  particular  case  by  recommending  the  innocent  trans¬ 
gressor  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Committee.  If 
lawyer  could  make  his  own  law  as  he  went  along,  the  result  would  be 

obvious — chaos.  .  ,  .  . 

Then  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  judges  of  exhibited  produces 
are  instructed  as  follows— [Code,  par.  38,  pages  10-11].  “  Judges  should 
not  disqualify  exhibits  without  a  substantial  reason,  but  when  they  are 
satisfied  there  has  been  an  intention  to  deceive,  they  should  not  hesitate 
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for  »  moment,  or  when  the  wording  of  the  schedule  is  distinctly  trans 
gressed  (in  which  case  they  have  no  optioB).”i  The  italics  are  in 
the  code..  The  negative  indicates  the  positive  clearly  enough,  for 
the  natural  corollary  is  that  they  must  not  disqualify  in  the  absence  of 
a  clear  “  intention  to  deceive,”  or  if  the  “  wording  ”  of  the  schedule  is 
not  infringed. 

We  think  our  correspondent  has  arrived  at  his  verdict  in  the  absence 
of  material  evidence — the  York  schedule,  and  so  far  the  “majority”  is 
against  him — good  man  though  he  be.] 


Weather  in  London,— The  dull  weather  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  last  Wednesday  culminated  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  in  rain,  which  continued  at  intervals  over  Thursday  and  Friday. 
On  the  latter  day  it  was  accompanied  by  very  high  wind.  Eain  fell 
on  Sunday  morning,  but  the  sun  shone  in  the  afternoon.  Monday  was 
finer,  with  a  frosty  night,  but  rain  came  again  on  Tuesday.  To-day 
(Wednesday)  it  is  wet. 

- Northern  Weather. — Following  the  sharp  frost  of  the  30th 

ult.  and  the  Ist  inst.  there  has  been  a  return  to  dull,  cold  weather  with 
easterly  winds.  Several  days  have  been  showery,  and  some  evenings 
very  wet,  while  there  was  an  inclination  to  frost  on  the  mornings  of 
Sunday  and  Tuesday,  followed  in  both  instances  by  rain.  —  B.  D., 
S.  Perththire. 

- Koyal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  December  16th,  1  to  4  p.M. 
New  Fellows  will  be  elected  at  three  o’clock. 

— —  Fruit  Committee. — May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  allow 
me  the  use  of  your  columns  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
to  come  to  the  next  meeting  on  December  16th,  prepared  to  revise  the 
pamphlet  “  Fruits  for  Cottagers,”  published  in  1892  ?  About  65,000 
copies  have  been  distributed,  and  a  new  edition  is  now  wanted,  and 
the  expediency  of  revision  has  been  suggested. — W.  WiLKs,  Sec. 

-  Poultry  and  Caterpillars. — A  correspondent,  in  sending 

the  following  paragraph  from  “  Science  Siftings,”  observes  that  it  may 
not  always  be  advisable  to  use  poultry  as  caterpillar  destroyers,  and 
suspects  that,  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  the  juices  of  some 
caterpillars  become  poisonous  if  eaten  by  birds  in  quantity  : — 
“  M.  Giraud  notes  a  fact  that  merits  the  attention  of  poultry  farmers. 
He  has  observed  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  in  ducks  following  their 
feeding  on  caterpillars,  especially  those  of  the  cabbage  moth.  After 
from  six  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  number  of  caterpillars 
eaten,  poisoning  manifests  itself  by  loss  of  appetite,  great  weakness, 
tottering  steps,  accompanied  sometimes  by  symptomatic  movements, 
finally  by  diflScalty  of  breathing  and  often  death,  after  an  agony  of 
variable  duration,  during  which  the  beak  and  claws  grow  pale.  The 
lesions  disclosed  by  an  autopsy  consist  chiefiy  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  digestive  passages.  The  disease  is  not  always  fatal.” 

- A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Allotment  Culture.— 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  very  kindly,  through 
its  Secretary,  the  Rev .  W.  Wilks,  presented  to  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
presentation  to  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  of  Carshalton,  an  ex-policeman, 
whose  finely  cropped  and  cultivated  allotment  received  the  highest 
number  of  marks  of  all  the  allotments  judged  last  summer  by  the 
County  Council’s  horticultural  instructors.  The  medal  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  shortly  be  presented  to  the  recipient  at  a  public  function,  to  be 
attended  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council, 
Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  This  act  on  the  part  of 
the  B.H.S.  to  some  extent  marks  a  new  departure,  and  an  excellent  one^ 
obviously  capable  of  extension  to  other  County  Councils,  which,  like 
that  of  Surrey,  give  special  encouragement  to  both  allotment  and 
cottage  garden  culture  in  their  respective  areas.  It  would  add  immense 
interest  to  such  work  no  doubt  were  one  of  these  medals  annually 
awarded,  and  they  might,  perhaps,  be  given  to  allotments  and  cottage 
gardens  alternately.  Once  well  known  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
competitions  for  the  medals  would  be  very  great,  and  superior  cultivation 
consequently  promoted.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can  make 
its  influence  for  good  widely  known  in  the  direction  indicated. 


- The  Agricultural  Rates  Act, — Magisterial  decisions  have 

been  arrived  at  at  Norwich  and  Wandsworth  to  the  effect  that  green¬ 
houses  erected  in  market  gardens  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
regarded  as  “  land,”  and  that  the  occupants  are,  therefore,  entitled  to 
the  same  reduction  in  rates  as  are  occupiers  of  agricultural  land. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society.— At  the  ordinary  meeting 

of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  instant,  at  7.30  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  ; — “An  attempt  to  Determine  Velocity  Equivalents  of  Wind-Forces 
estimated  by  Beaufort’s  Scale,”  by  Richard  H.  Curtis,  F.R.Met.Soc. 
“The  Winter  Climate  of  Egypt,”  by  H.  E.  Leigh  Canney,  M.D., 

F. R.Met.Soc. 

-  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.  —  At  the 

meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  on 
2nd  inst.,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  on  “Some  Ways  of 
Making  Gardens  Beautiful,”  illustrated  by  many  charming  views  shown 
by  oxy-hydrogen  light.  The  views  showed  how  much  is  lost  to  gardeners 
by  not  grouping  the  plants  more,  and  paying  more  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  shrubs  in  parks; 

-  Corrugated  Iron. — Seeing  on  page  660  that  you  invite 

readers  to  give  their  experience  of  using  the  above,  1  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  you  one  or  two  facts.  Whilst  at  Torquay  we  grew  Melons 
on  one  side  of  a  span-roofed  house.  A  ridge  of  soil  was  put  up  about 
16  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth,  on  corrugated  iron  sheets,  no 
drainage  being  used,  the  sheets  being  slightly  sloped  to  each  end  from 
the  middle  to  take  off  surplus  water.  Nothing  whatever  was  placed 
between  the  sheets  and  soil,  and  no  injurious  effects  resulted ;  in 
fact,  the  four  years  that  I  was  there,  the  crops  each  year  were  a  perfect 
success.— J.  Wilkinson. 

-  Edgbaston  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  second  annual  dinner  of  this  recently  formed  Society  took 
place  on  Thursday  last,  when  some  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
repast.  Mr.  G.  Jevons  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Jevons  the  vice¬ 
chair.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Groves)  read  a  short  report.  The  Society, 
he  said,  consisted  of,  up  to  the  present  time,  forty  male  members  and  ten 
female  members  ;  the  former  paid  in  2d.  per  week,  and  the  latter  l^d., 
and  drew  3b.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively  as  a  dividend.  He  sincerely 
hoped  the  number  of  members  would  be  doubled  by  the  time  of  their 
next  dinner,  also  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  include  lectures  and 
discussions  upon  matters  horticultural  at  future  periodical  meetings. 
Songs  and  recitations  formed  a  part  of  the  recent  convivial  assembly. 

-  A  Garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— It  is  quite  true  that 

many  of  our  clergymen  make  excellent  amateur  gardeners,  and  take 
special  interest  In  one  or  two  things.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  call  on 
Mr.  Ewbank,  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Ryde,  where  I  was  delighted  with  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  thousands  of  herbaceous  plants  that  find  a 
home.  During  the  summer  a  visit  to  this  garden  will  amply  repay  any¬ 
one  interested  in  horticulture.  At  present  there  is  a  grand  display  of 
the  gaudy  coloured  Schizostylis  coccinea,  whilst  here  and  there,  in  the 
sheltered  nooks,  an  Iris  will  unfold  its  blooms,  one  of  which  I  received. 
In  this  garden  plants  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  grow 
luxuriantly  without  the  shelter  afforded  them  in  the  North  of  England. 
There  is  also  a  huge  plant  of  a  Poinciana  raised  from  a  fourpenny  packet 
of  seed,  which,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  grows  and  blooms  profusely 
in  the  open  air  ;  whilst  an  Exogonium  and  a  Mandevilla  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  front  part  of  the  house,  the  former  not  yet  deprived  of  all 
its  magnificent  purple  coloured  flowers. — S.  IJeaton. 

- Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — Programme  of  Meetings  for 

the  Fourth  Quarter,  Session  1896-97. — December  12th,  “Cities  of 
Modern  Europe,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides;  Mr.  A.  S.  Nicholson 
December  19th,  “  The  Exotic  Fernery  Mr.  W.  H.  Vere.  Dec.  26th 
Musical  Evening  by  the  Wakefield  Harmonic  Society.  1897. — 
January  2nd,  “A  Chat  on  Small  Birds  (Finches),”  illustrated;  Mr. 

G.  Parkin.  January  9th,  “  Soils  and  their  Management ;”  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  Leeds.  January  16th,  “  Natural  History  Myth  and  Mystery,” 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides ;  Major  Norwood.  January  23rd,  “  Rambling 
and  Scrambline  amongst  the  Alps,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  McPherson,  B.A.  January  30th,  “  A  Visit  to  a  Dutch  Bulb  Farm  ;” 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries.  February  6th,  “  Man  and  Mother 
Nature;”  Rev.  A.  Chalmers.  February  13th,  “  The  Use  of  Plants  and 
Flowers  in  Art,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  ;  Mr.  J.  Swire.  Feb.  20th. 
"Mimicry  of  Nature;”  Mr.  G.  Bott.  February  27th,  “All  About  a 
Daisy  Mr.  A.  E.  Benney,  Bradford.  March  6th,  annual  meeting.— 
G.  W.  Fallas,  T.  H,  Mountain,  Hon,  Scot. 


December  10,  1896. 
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-  Sussex  Wbathek.— The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh, 

Hayward’s  Heath,  Sassex,  for  November  was  1-29  inch,  being  2 '38 
inches  below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0'53  inch  on  the  7th. 
Rain  fell  on  eight  days.  The  maximam  temperature  was  O  SS'*  on  the  12th, 
the  minimum  25°  omthe  7th,  Mean  maximum,  41:‘22°  j  mean  minimum, 
36'08° ;  mean  temperature,  40 ’15°,  2 ’20°  below  the  average.  A  fine 
month  ;  but  little  frost  and  no  snow. — R.  I. 

- November  Weather  at  Hodsook  Priory,  Worksop. — 

Mean  temperature,  39-7°.  Maximum  in  the  screen,  52 '3°  on  the  11th  ; 
minimum  in  the  screen,  18 '3°  on  the  30th ;  on  the  grass,  10°  on  the 
30th,  Number  of  frosts  :  In  the  shade,  ten  ;  on  the  grass,  twenty- five. 
Sunshine,  fifty-five  hours,  or  22  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  Rain¬ 
fall,  1‘18  inch.  Rain  fell  on  thirteen  days.  Maximum  fall,  0'62  inch 
on  the  7th.  A  dry  and  open  month,  but  the  coldest  November  since 
1879. — J,  MajjLENder. 

■  Weather  ix  South  Wales,— -The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month  Total  rainfall,  1’60  inch, 
which  fell  on  eleven  days ;  greatest  fall  0-76,  which  fell  on  the  14th. 
Sanshine,  seventy-five  hours  twenty  minutes.  There  were  nine  sunless 
days.  The  wind  was  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  on  seventeen  days,  and  in 
the  N.W.  on  eight  days.  Mean  temperature  for  the  month,  37'58°; 
highest  reading  56°,  on  the  6th  and  7th  ;  lowest  24°,  on  the  6th,  29th, 
and  30th.  Very  strong,  cold,  cutting  winds  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month. — Wm.  Mabbott,  Dowlais,  Glam, 

—  The  Weather  Last  Month. — November  was  very  change¬ 
able,  with  a  severe  frost  on  the  30th,  several  heavy  fogs,  and  six 
consecutive  dull  days — 2l8t  to  26th.  The  wind  was  in  a  westerly 
direction  fifteen  days.  Total  rainfall,  1*19  inch,  which  fell  on  fourteen 
days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  0'56  inch  on  7th.  Barometer,  highest 
reading,  30'408  on  the  24th  at  9  p.m,  ;  lowest,  28’972  on  the  14th  at 
9  P.M.  Temperature,  highest  in  the  shade,  51°  on  the  11th  ;  lowest,  21°  on 
the  6th.  Mean  of  daily  maxima,  43  93°;  mean  of  daily  minima,  34' 00°. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  38  96°.  Lowest  on  the  grass,  17°  on  the 
6th  and  30th  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  94°  on  the  3rd.  Mean  of  the  earth  at  three 
feet,  43*46°.  Total  snnshine  eighty-three  hours  ten  minutes.  There  were 
eleven  sunless  days.  —  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

•  Snowdrops  in  Pots.  —  These  bulbs  are  so  universally 
associated  with  the  outdoor  garden  that  few  think  of  cultivating  some 
in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  window  or  conservatory.  The  Giant 
Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Elwesi)  produces  the  largest  blooms  compared 
with  the  ordinary  variety.  It  blooms  equally  as  free,  producing  single 
flowers.  A  few  pots  of  the  double  variety  of  Snowdrops  may  also  be 
grown  for  interest  and  variety,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
every  bulb  will  give  double  flowers,  but  this  does  not  detract  much 
from  the  pleasure  experienced  in  growing  them,  as  Snowdrops  are  always 
welcome  whether  the  blooms  are  single  or  doable.  The  chief  points  in 
their  caltnre  are  to  place  as  many  bulbs  in  a  pot  as  can  be  accommodated, 
employing  4  or  5-inch  pots,  which  will  usually  be  large  enough.  Use  a 
simple  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  sand,  just  burying  the  bulbs 
below  the  surface.  Plunge  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  ashes  until  growth 
commences.  A  period  of  four  to  six  weeks  suffices  to  start  them  freely 
into  growth,  after  which  time  a  light  bat  cool  position  near  the  glass  in 
a  frame  or  house  brings  the  bulbs  on  sufficiently  fast  to  be  in  bloom 
early.  Heat,  in  the  sense  of  forcing,  they  are  rather  impatient  of,  so 
it  should  be  avoided  if  possible. — B.  D.  S. 

-  Anthericum  vittatum. — The  saperiority  of  this  newer  form 

over  the  old  variety,  A.  variegatum,  is  so  marked  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
supersede  the  latter  in  the  near  future.  It  is,  as  the  name  denotes, 
striped  longitudinally  as  the  old  form  is,  but  differs  in  being  much 
brighter  in  the  markings.  A  broad  band  of  creamy  white  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  entire  leaf,  which  is  margined  with  an  irregular  band  of 
bright  green,  streaks  of  the  green  sometimes  running  in  through  the 
white.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  to  be  white  where  the  old  form  is 
green  and  green  where  the  old  form  is  white.  It  possesses  all  the  good 
standing  qualities  of  the  older  form  ;  the  habit  is  more  compact  and 
growth  somewhat  slower.  It  is  very  serviceable  as  a  dwarf  decorative 
plant,  and  especially  valuable  as  an  edging  for  groups  ;  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  under  leaves  enabling  it  to  entirely  hide  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  Division  is  probably  the  easiest  and  best  method 
of  propagation.  The  plants  thrive  well  in  light,  moderately  rich  soil 
and  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  It  is  of  a  rapid  rooting  nature 
and  quickly  becomes  pot-bound,  and  should  be  kept  liberally  supplied 
with  water. — W.  Scott  (in  “  Garden  and  Forest  ”). 


- Loughborough  Gardeners’ *  Association.— This  Society 

held  its  fortnightly  meeting  on  December  Ist,  in  the  Co-operative 
Rooms,  Woodgate.  Mr.  W.  English  occupied  the  chair.  The  subject 
for  the  evening  was  a  paper  on  “  Grape  Vine  Culture,”  by  Mr.  A.  Ham- 
shire,  of  Beaumanor  Gardens.  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  essayist  has  renewed  the  whole  of  the  Vines  and  borders  under  his 
charge.  The  subject  was  treated  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
manner,  much  interest  being  evinced  in  the  details  of  the  practice  ex¬ 
pounded.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Hamshire  for  his 
paper. 

-  The  Queen’s  Reign— National  Open  Spaces  Memorial. 

— In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
and  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  was  held  recently 
at  the  residence  of  Lord  Hobhouse,  to  consider  the  proposal  of 
commemorating  the  long  continuance  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  by  the 
dedication  in  each  town,  parish,  or  district  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
some  appropriate  open  space  or  place  of  beauty  or  of  historic  interest 
for  common  use  and  enjoyment.  Resolutions  supporting  the  object  in 
view  were  passed,  and  a  committee  of  delegates  from  the  several 
Societies  was  appointed  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  It  is  proposed 
shortly  to  circulate  a  statement  on  the  subject. 

- •.  Lee  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting 

held  on  November  27th,  at  the  Lee  Institute,  the  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent  Horticultural  Society  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  their  lecturer  Mr.  G.  Burch,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  and 
W.  H.  Burch  of  Peterborough,  the  subject  being  of  “  Roses  and  Rose 
Culture.”  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  elicited  the  important  fact  that 
Roses  could  be  grown  in  such  neighbourhoods  as  Blackheath  and  Lewis¬ 
ham  if  proper  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  soil  suitable  and  varieties 
planted  which  were  favourable  to  the  locality.  At  the  same  place  on 
December  18th,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  Crawley,  will  read  a  paper 
on  “Fruit  Gathering,  Storing,  and  Preserving,”  illustrated  by  samples 
and  appliances. 

- The  Hessle  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

— A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  Ist, 
Mr.  Charles  Lawton  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper  was  read  on  “  Apples  ” 
by  Mr.  George  Picker,  gardener  to  F.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  Hessle  wood. 
A  large  collection  of  Apples  was  exhibited  by  the  essayist,  which  for 
size  and  colour  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  for  the  inspection  of  those 
who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  amongst  many  others, 
equally  good,  in  the  fruit  room  at  Hesslewood.  The  lecturer  ably 
described  his  method  of  bringing  about  such  satisfactory  results,  the 
principle  of  which  was  original,  and  his  own  ideas,  based  on  many  years’ 
successful  practice ;  and  the  display  of  fruit  on  the  table  proved  that 
his  mode  of  culture  could  safely  be  followed  by  any  who  intended  taking 
up  fruit  growing,  or  by  any  who  had  hitherto  not  been  so  successful  as 
they  would  wish.  A  good  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
and  to  the  various  questions  asked  Mr.  Picker  suitably  replied.  Votes  of 
thanks  concluded  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  evening. — F.  L.  T. 

- Barnsley  Paxton  Society.  —  On  December  1st  Mr. 

J.  Henshall,  President  of  the  Barnsley  Paxton  Society,  presided 
over  a  large  meeting  specially  convened  to  hear  a  paper  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  read  by  Mr.  Daniels,^  Superintendent  of  Crow 
Nest  Park,  Dewsbury.  The  essayist  staged  a  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  blooms,  supplemented  by  exhibits  from  local  growers,  the 
whole  making  a  really  fine  display.  In  introducing  the  essayist  to  the 
meeting,  the  Chairman  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  first  supporters  of 
their  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  by  reason  of  the  fine  and  successful 
stands  of  cut  blooms  at  their  earlier  shows,  and  in  later  years  as  one  of 
their  Judges.  At  home  this  year  Mr.  Daniels  had  provided  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  had  caused  quite  a  sensation, 
giving  the  people  of  Dewsbury  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the 
beauty  and  capability  of  the  flower  as  a  decorative  subject,  no  less  than 
10,000  people  having  during  the  last  month  passed  through  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  house  at  Crow  Nest  Park.  Mr.  Daniels  then  proceeded  to  give 
in  detail  his  method  of  propagation  and  explain  his  practice  onward  to  the 
blooming  stage.  The  questions  of  the  stopping  and  non-stopping  systems 
were  discussed,  and  much  valuable  information  was  given  bearing  on 
different  varieties.  The  essay  provoked  a  long  and  interesting  discus¬ 
sion.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  and  exhibitors  brought  to  a  close 
one  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  meetings  ever  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society. — T.  G. 
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A  RESTING  TOUR. 

Snows  !  Who  has  felt  their  overwhelming  power  of  late  more 
preasingly  or  their  attractive  force  more  cruohingly  than  he  who  has 
had  no  “  rest  ”  because  of  them  for  a  month  in  dealing  with  more 
than  threescore  and  ten.  Now  “guarded  by  the  police”  in  judging, 
to  keep  the  crowds  at  bay,  then  wedged  in  a  mass  of  humanity  and 
struggling  to  be  free  ;  at  one  moment  receiving  the  blandishments 
of  a  smiling  champioh  in  his  class  for  acumen  in  recognising  the 
merits  of  his  blooms,  at  another  meeting  the  scowls  of  hi»  less 
fortunate  rival  for  obtuseness  and  knowing  nothing  at  all  about 
them.  “What!  he  a  judge?”  said  one  of  these  worthies  to 
another,  in  the  hearing  of  his  victim,  “  why,  he  ought  to  he  in  jail !  ” 
and  the  scornful  way  in  which  he  said  it  was  almost  worthy  of  an 
Irving.  Such  are  the  risks  that  judges  run,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
moderating  influences  they  would  soon  all  be  “in  jail and  then, 
what  ?  The  millennium  of  jumble  of  each  judging  his  own.  But, 
happily,  disappointments  are  usually  only  for  the  moment.  Time, 
the  healer,  steps  in,  putting  all  things  right,  and  the  loser  at  one 
show  becomes  a  chief  winner  at  the  next,  the  judges  thus  atoning 
for  the  errors  of  the  past — at  least,  in  his  particular  estimation. 
Thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  round  its  changes  ;  and  now, 
after  this  “  resting  ”  in  reflections  on  matters  near,  we  pass  to 
scenes  afar,  some  remnants  of  which  still  linger  in  the  memory, 
but  on  which  the  kindness  of  friends  is  indelibly  impressed. 


When  the  northern  tour  was  over  in  September,  and  the  home¬ 
ward  train  was  entered,  Mrs.  Scribe  was  asked  for  her  imprestions 
of  our  four  last  “  rests  ” — Melville  (referred  to  on  page  413),  Keir, 
Rothesay,  and  Drumlanrig.  With  all  her  faults  (which  she  thinks 
many,  but  which  I  have  not  discovered  in  forty-six  years)  she 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  chatterer.  One  is  enough  in  a  family,  and 
she  taught  him  a  lesson  in  laconics,  thus  : — “  Melville  is  fine,  Keir 
beautiful,  Rothesay  charming,  Drumlanrig  grand,  and  everybody 
so  very  good  and  very  nice.”  Quite  a  lady’s  term  the  last,  and  a 
masculine  old  editor  once  advised  me  never  to  use  it,  but  leave  it 
to  those  with  whom  it  more  gracefully  associated.  Rather  a  hard 
hit  ;  but  the  advice  was  followed,  and  readers  will  have  to  watch 
in  vain  for  the  soft,  smooth  word  to  fall  from  this  rugged  and 
garrulous  pen — so  garralous  that  it  turns  trifle*  to  account,  and 
therefore  seizes  as  texts  the  above  train  descriptions,  surely  the 
most  concise  on  record,  of  the  three  reating  places  to  be  farther 
referred  to,  commencing  with  beautiful  Keir. 


Leaving  fine  old  Melville,  haunted  by  its  noble  trees  and 
imposing  family  portraits,  the  mind  soliloquised  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  dual  name  of  the  family,  Leslie-Melville,  and  search  led  to  the 
following  historical  records  : — Sir  Alexander  Leslie  having 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Swedish  army,  became  Field 
Marshal  under  the  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1638.  Returning 
to  Scotland  he  took  command  of  the  Covenanters’  army,  and  at 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ripon,  was  created  Earl  of  Leven  in 
1641.  Ilis  portrait,  also  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  are  prominent 
in  the  Melville  collection.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  and  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Marston  Moor  in 
1616,  Sir  Robert  Melville,  twice  Ambassador  to  England,  and 
hereditary  keeper  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Murdocarnie  (1594),  was  subsequently  created  Baron  Melville, 
dying  in  1621.  One  of  his  successors,  being  connected  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  and  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1685  escaped  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  to  England 
three  years  later,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  ;  the 
attainter  was  rescinded  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Melville  of 
Monymail  in  1690,  the  pariih  in  which  Melville  House  is  situated. 
The  King  and  Queen  not  being  able  to  carry  out  an  intention  to 
vi*it  Melville  sent  their  portraits,  which  have  remained  in  their 
positions  to  the  preient  day.  In  the  course  of  time  the  families 
became  united  and  have  lince  remained  the  Leslie-Melvilles. 


A  connection  of  the  family  with  Keir  was  effected  by  Lady 
Anna  Maria  marrying  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling-Max  well,  Bart., 
the  latter  name  being  assumed  on  his  succeeding  to  the  Pollock 
estate.  This  lady  died  through  a  sad  accident  in  1875  (and  Sir 
William  shortly  afterwards),  Lady  Susan  Leslie-Melville  taking 
charge  of  her  sister’s  then  youthful  sons  (the  present  Sir  John 
Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollock,  and  the  present  Master  of  Kair, 
Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards,  and 
unmarried),  has  occupied  the  position  of  mistress  of  Keir  to  the 
present  time.  This  estimable  lady  (though  ab*ent  from  home) 
learning  of  our  visit  to  Scotland,  wrote  a  cordial  welcome  to  Keir 
on  the  part  of  herself  and  Mr.  Stirling,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
that  Mr.  Stockley  and  Mrs.  Allan,  who  were  in  charge,  would  do  all 


that  was  necessary  for  our  comfort.  This  they  did  right  well,  and 
a  more  agreeable  rest  amidst  more  beautiful  surroundings  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive. 


En  route  for  Keir,  a  call  was  made  at  the  “  Fair  city  of  Perth,” 
and  all  that  can  be  said  about  it,  in  result  of  a  drive  round 
“between  trains,”  is  that  there  was  nothing  “ Reekie  ”  about  it, 
that  its  surroundings,  on  one  side  at  least  are  beautiful,  and  that 
far  more  flowers  were  observed  in  its  suburbs  than  in  those  of 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  only  seen  here  and  there,  while  around 
Perth  they  appeared  to  be  everywhere,  even  in  the  smallest 
frontages  where  they  could  be  grown,  while  the  dwellings  were 
draped  with  climbers.  Yet  the  modern  Athenians  must  love  flowers 
or  they  would  not  patronise  the  shows  so  well.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  from  Perth  to  Stirling  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope  of  a  southern  declivity,  and  overlooks  on  the  left  a  great 
expanse  of  alluvial  country,  excellent  land,  no  doubt,  and  splendidly 
farmed.  The  Wheat  in  stooks  waiting  to  be  carried  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  sight,  even  to  travellers  who  were  brought  up  in  the  largest 
Wheat-growing  county  in  England.  There  were  miles  of  the 
“  Golden  Grain,”  if  it  is  “  Golden  ”  in  these  days,  the  sheaves  in 
many  caies  piled  so  closely  that  it  would  need  careful  driving  to  pass 
a  large  waggon  and  pair  between  the  stooks.  It  was  thought  and 
said  that  if  Wheat-growing  did  not  pay,  there  must  be  a  great 
amount  of  skill,  labour,  and  money  lost  in  that  fine  vale.  But  such 
crops  might  still  be  expected  to  “  pay  ”  if  (a  most  serious  “  if,” 
remembering  the  weather  that  followed)  the  produce  were  safely 
stored.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Scottish  farmers  seem  to 
have  a  quicker  way  of  securing  the  harvest  than  generally  prevails 
in  England.  They  gather  up  the  sheaves  sooner,  do  not  carry  them 
so  far,  and  pile  them  in  an  enormously  greater  number  of  infinitely 
smaller  stacks — round,  tall — or  as  tall  as  they  will  stand — chimney 
like  columns.  In  these,  instead  of  the  mass  heating  and  sweating, 
as  it  would  if  twenty  to  forty  of  such  stacks  were  packed  in  one 
huge  rick  (as  they  easily  might  be)  the  itraw  and  grain  gradually 
become  dry,  at  least  that  is  the  rule,  and  if  the  plan  did  not 
answer  it  would  scarcely  have  become  the  custom  of  the  country. 


No  apology  is  made  for  a  reference  to  this  subject,  seeing  that 
many  agriculturists  read  the  Journal  of  Horticulhire,  while  it  may 
be,  and  in  fact  ha*  been,  of  advantage  to  not  a  few  gardeners  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  the  methods  of  good  farmers.  On  several 
small  to  medium-sized  estates  proprietors  in  these  days  of  low 
prices  do  not  feel  any  longer  justified  in  keeping  both  a  bailiff  and  a 
gardener,  and  are  gradually  finding  the  combination  profitable, 
though  they  naturally  allow  something  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
emolument  of  the  gardener  on  bis  taking  additional  duties,  and 
thus  the  change  satisfies  both.  Still,  after  the  best  that  the  best  of 
farmers  and  bailiffs  can  do  they  are  powerless  to  save  the  harvest 
when  the  rain  falls  before  it  is  by  any  means  ready,  and  continues 
till  much  of  the  grain  is  spoiled.  A  large  and  ungrudging  measure 
of  sympathy  ought  then  to  be  accorded  them,  and  every  possible 
allowance  made  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  is  hard 
for  men  to  be  ruined  who  have  made  no  mistake  in  their  methods 
in  trying  to  nullify  the  effects  of  adverse  circumstances  absolutely 
beyond  human  control.  _ _ 

At  Dunblane  we  detrain ;  a  conveyance  is  there,  and  we  go 
bowling  along  to  beautiful  Keir.  It  is  only  some  two  miles  distant ; 
half  along  the  high  road,  which  is  practically  a  “  covered  way  ”  by 
the  arched  canopy  of  Beechei,  the  remaining  half  through  the  park. 
It  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  station 
from  or  for  the  South.  Keir,  or  caer,  signifie*  a  fort  or  castle,  and 
is  sufficiently  elevated  to  overlook  the  carse  of  Stirling,  a  flat,  low- 
lying  expanse,  with  the  famous  castle  as  a  prominent  object  in  the 
distance,  about  four  miles.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
patronymic  with  the  introducers  of  some  of  our  fruit*,  for  we  have 
the  Stirling  Castle  Apple,  Stirling  Castle  Peach,  and  Stirling  Castle 
Strawberry — whether  because  they  were  considered  prominent  or 
remarkable  is  not  known.  Thi*  ancient  fortress  i*  certainly  remark¬ 
able,  or  the  rock  is  on  which  it  stands — a  stupendous  upheaval,  on 
one  side  almost  perpendicular,  rising  out  of  a  low,  flat  plain. 


The  Stirlings  of  Keir  date  back  from  an  early  period.  History 
records  that  in  the  reign  of  James  YT.  the  Laird  of  Keir,  Sir 
Archibald  Stirling,  had  charge  of  the  young  Prince  Henry  in 
Stirling  Castle;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  took  an 
active  part  as  a  Royalist  soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Keir 
as  it  is  to-day  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  a  remarkable  man — 
not  a  man  of  war  but  of  peace.  The  greatness  of  his  intellect  i* 
apparent  everywhere,  not  in  the  planting  and  disposition  of  the 
grounds  alone,  but  equally  if  not  more  so  in  the  mansion,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  library.  In  literature,  art,  inventiveness. 
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taate,  refinement,  industry,  the  late  Sir  William,  who  died  in  1878, 
must  have  almost  equally  excelled,  and  it  seems  astonishing  that 
any  one  man,  even  with  boundless  wealth,  could  have  collected 
such  treasures  and  produced  such  results  on  his  own  initiative  and 
by  his  own  devotion  to  intellectual  work,  as  abound  at  Keir  as  the 
precious  possession  of  the  present  young  laird.  Keir  is  well 
“  kept”  by  Mr.  Stirling,  but  not  for  himself  alone,  for  he  generously 
permits  the  public  to  enjoy  it  on  specified  days. 


A  detailed  description  of  what  is  noteworthy  at  Keir  would  fill 
many  pages  ;  even  a  citation  of  the  mottos  produced  by  Sir  William 
and  carved  in  appropriate  positions  would  fill  a  column.  “  Salve  ” 
cut  in  stonework  over  the  entrance  gates  conveys  its  greeting  of 
“  Welcome,”  while  the  motto  in  letters,  some  2  to  3  feet  long,  in 
clipped  Box,  forming  the  outer  rim  of  a  circle  of  lawn  in  front  of 


filled  with  his  works — huge  tomes,  splendidly  printed,  illustrated, 
and  bound,  veritable  idiiinm  de  luxe,,  rare,  as  for  private  circulation, 
and  in  literary  style  os  well  as  bulk  of  matter,  such  as  to  quite 
take  the  conceit  out  of  the  ordinary  scribe  and  make  him  feel  very 
small  indeed  in  comparison.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so,  as 
even  modest  men  are  prone  to  be  vain. 


What  can  be  said  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  ?  Multum  in 
parvo  must  be  the  guiding  motto  here.  The  grounds  are  delightful, 
some  parts  high,  others  low,  with  flights  of  steps  and  connecting 
tunnels,  with  balustrades  and  vases,  avenues  and  vistas.  Conifer- 
margined  walks  and  broad  lawns,  imposing  glades,  picturesque 
rocks  and  ferny  dells,  noble  deciduous  trees  and  Conifers,  semi- 
wild  woodland  scenes  in  contrast  with  terrace  walks  and  trimmed 
evergreens,  with  flowers  enough  to  brighten  but  not  to  overbalance 


Fig.  96.— keir  HOUSE 

the  living  temple  of  Yew,  conveys  a  great  truth  to  all  who  read  and 
understand  them.  “  Homo  ([uasi  flos  egreditur  et  conteriturj  which 
may  be  freely  interpreted  “  Man  like  a  flower  passes  away  and  is 
■pent.’'  This  sermon  in  Box.  ought  never  to  be  obliterated. 
Sentiments  good  and  well  placed  abound  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mansion.  They  are  excellently  and  attractively  carved  round  the 
cornices  of  room  after  room.  One  must  suffice  as  an  example  in 
the  first  room  entered,  and  its  appositeness  will  be  admitted. 
“  Peace  be  with  all  who  ’neath  this  roof  tree  rest — Peace  with  the 
coming  and  the  parting  guest.”  Not  only  round  all  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  magnificent  library  do  we  find  the  same  method  of 
decoration — admirable  maxims — but  round  the  sloping  margins  of 
the  tables,  also  on  the  backs  of  every  chair,  and  even  round  some 
of  the  inkstands.  What  time  they  must  have  taken  to  carve  may 
in  some  sense  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  they  took  nearly 
an  hour  to  read.  In  the  gallery  of  this  fine  structure  with  its 
arched  colonnade  is  what  is  -considered  the  most  complete  Spanish 
library  in  the  kingdom,  for  among  his  scholarly  attainments  Sir 
William  was  a  great  linguist,  a  great  author  too,  a  room  being 


AND  ROMAN  CYPRESSES. 

the  more  permanent  features  that  surround  them.  Of  the  ancient 
trees  a  Spanish  Chestnut  on  one  side  of  the  mansion  and  a 
Sycamore  on  the  other,  are  veritable  monarchs  without  evidence  of 
senility,  though  they  have  endured  the  storms  of  some  400  years. 
Then  there  are  the  reputedly  oldest  Larches  in  Scotland,  except 
those  at  Dunkeld,  in  transit  to  which  it  it  said  these  Keir  trees  were 
I  “  lost  ”  on  their  way  as  a  portion  of  the  original  consignment, 
i  They  are  noble  and  cherished  specimens. 

In  the  dressed  grounds  the  herbaceous  border  and  Begonia 
garden  were  attractive  features  in  September.  Extending  from  the 
mansion  westward  some  100  to  200  yards,  an  ancient  stone  wall 
12  or  14  feet  high  supports  the  higher  ground.  This  wall,  once 
entirely  covered  with  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  has  had  large  panels 
cut  out,  which  are  being  clothed  with  variegated  Ivies.  On  the  higher 
ground  along  the  top  of  the  wall  embrasured  Portugal  Laurels 
1  command  attention,  the  whole  forming  an  effective  background 
j  for  the  wide  and  well-furnished  border  of  bardy  flowers  along  the 
front,  facing  the  lawn.  In  the  distance  is  an  enclosure  each  as 
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probably  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  ground  has  been 
excavated  to  form  a  huge  oblong  dish  in  the  lawn,  enclosed  along 
one  side  and  end  with  a  hedge  of  Golden  Queen  Holly,  and  the 
others  by  Yew,  the  hedges  cut  square  about  3  feet  high.  -In  this 
there  would  be  nothing  remarkable,  but  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet 
extension  growths  have  been  encouraged  and  cut  square  like  the 
hedge,  yet  tapering,  and  there  they  stand  like  so  many  golden  and 
deep  green  Cleopatra  Needle-like  columns.  In  the  lawn  thus 
enclosed  Mr.  Stirling  had  a  series  of  large  beds  formed,  and  these 
planted  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  separate  colours — white,  rose, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  as  the  plants  had  grown  luxuriantly  they 
formed  bold  masses  of  colour,  and  as  looked  down  upon  between 
the  living  pillars  of  green  and  gold  like  a  huge  pallisade,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  was  unique.  It  should  be  said  that  the  vases  above 
mentioned,  judiciously  placed  so  as  to  have  a  background  of  foliage, 
were  beautifully  furnished,  the  twirling  stems  and  large  soft  yellow 
trusses  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulii  showing  to  great  advantage  in 
association  with  other  flowers,  a  hint  that  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  employed  that  beautiful  and  distinct  species  in 
the  same  way.  _ 

Keir  House  differs  from  all  others  that  we  know  in  outward 
ornamentation.  Instead  of  planting  the  usual  kinds  of  climbers 
or  wall  covering  plants.  Sir  William  had  recourse  to  Conifers  raised 
from  seeds  which  he  brought  from  the  East,  and  on  that  account 
the  species  become  known  as  Cupressus  orientalis.  It  is  really 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  also  known  as  C.  fastigiata,  the  Upright 
Roman  Cypress.  The  right  position  was  chosen  for  these  plants, 
as  the  species  is  too  tender  to  withstand  our  winters  in  other  than 
sheltered  places.  The  planter  was  no  doubt  aware  of  this,  and 
imported  a  distinct  feature  to  the  mansion  by  planting  and  training 
the  trees  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  fig.  96.  They  are  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  branch  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
top,  and  appear  to  be  about  30  feet  high.  They  are  trimmed 
slightly  in  April.  There  are  nearly  forty  of  these  trees,  as  they 
occupy  the  west  as  well  as  the  south  side  of  the  building  (shown), 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  such  a  number  of  trees  of  the 
Upright  Roman  Cypress,  similarly  disposed,  cannot  be  seen  else¬ 
where  in  Britain.  The  trees  live  long  in  their  native  clime,  and 
Mr.  Veitch  points  out  in  his  “  Manual  of  Coniferfe,”  that  in  the 
Convent  Garden  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Rome  two  out  of  three  trees 
planted  by  Michael  Angelo  (1471-1563)  are  still  vigorous.  From 
remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  the  evergreen 
character  of  the  Cypress  as  a  symbol  of  immortality,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  remarkable  collection  at  Keir  will  keep  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  green  for  many  generations. 


J ust  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  enclosed  kitchen  garden  and 
glass  department.  The  enclosure  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  but  so  masked  as  to  be  unobservable  till  by  avenue 
or  terrace  walk  you  reach  the  massive  iron  gates,  which  were 
specially  designed  by  Sir  William  for  their  positions.  The  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  this  garden,  with  flowers  for  cutting,  were 
all  that  the  most  exacting  critic  could  desire.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  excellent  work  as  represented  in  plant  culture  under 
glass,  both  in  the  form  of  prize  specimens  and  decorative  material. 
The  long  fruit  range  is  undergoing  renewal,  old  portions  being 
taken  down  and  new  and  wider  sections  erected  yearly,  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  serious  break  in  the  supply  of  produce.  Young  Tines 
are  taking  the  place  of  old  ones,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  may  be 
expected  that  Keir  will  be  as  famed  for  its  Grapes  as  it  is  for  its 
beauty.  February  (of  this  year)  raised  Tines  were  maturing  canes 
as  thick  as  the  gardener’s  thumb,  and  20  feet  long.  Tines  raised 
the  preceding  February,  trained  up  the  back  wall,  and  as  super¬ 
numeraries,  bearing  eight  to  ten  fine  bunches,  and  the  permanents 
each  two  bunches,  or  an  average  of  eleven  to  a  rafter,  in  that 
short  time  is  excellertt  work,  though  Mr.  T.  Lunt  will  not 
tell  you  so  ;  he  will  let  you  see  and  judge  for  yourselves.  Black 
Hamburghs,  Muscats,  Mrs.  Pince  and  Gros  Colmans  were  all 
alike  splendid,  and  not  much  less  so  were  the  Chrysanthemums 
along  the  front  of  the  range,  which  have  since  developed  first  prize 
blooms.  Mr.  Lunt  is  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  valuable  quality  of  looking 
closely  after  his  own  business  and  letting  other  people’s  alone.  The 
condition  of  Keir  in  its  gardens  and  grounds  is  a  credit  to  him. 


The  beautiful  demesne,  bearing  as  it  does  the  stamp  of  a  master 
mind,  the  impress  of  the  capacity  of  a  truly  great  man,  must  be 
regarded  by  its  owner  as  a  priceless  inheritance  in  the  pleasures  of 
which  he  thoughtfully  permits  others  to  share,  a  boon  that  must  be 
highly  valued  ;  while  the  short  September  rest  enjoyed  within  its 
precincts,  and  all  the  kindly  associations  connected  therewith,  will 
be  long  in  fading  from  the  memory  of  someone  else  besides  the 
appreciative  wanderer — The  Sckibe. 


NATIONAL  BOSE  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  excellent  Society  proved  a  very 
great  success,  for  it  was  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the  two  scores  that 
have  been  held.  As  usual  the  gathering  was  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  and 
under  the  admirable  chairmanship  of  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents),  everything  passed  off  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  Amongst 
those  present  were  the  Reverends  H,  B.  Biron,  A.  Foster-Melliar,  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  W.  Wilks,  with  Colonel  J,  H.  Pitt,  Captains  Christy  and 
J.  Ramsay,  Dr.  Shackleton,  and  Messrs.  J.  Bateman,  W.  Boyes,  G. 
Bunyard,  C.  E.  Cant,  Frank  Cant,  G.  W.  Cooke,  W,  F.  Cooling,  G. 
Gordon,  W.  J.  Grant,  R.  Harkness,  T.  B.  Haywood,  W.  J.  Jefferies, 
Conway  Jones,  J.  H.  Laing,  R.  H.  Langton,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  J.  R. 
Mattock,  G.  Monies,  G.  Mount,  0.  G.  Orpen,  A.  W.  Panl,  G.  Paul,  G.  W. 
Piper,  W,  D  Prior,  T.  F.  Rivers,  T.  W.  Sanders,  A.  Slaughter,  W.  Tayler, 
A.  Turner,  R,  E.  West,  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  the  Rev.  H, 
Honywood  D’Ombrain  and  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq. 

After  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  and  the  minntes  of  the  last 
general  meeting  had  been  read  Mr.  Mawley  was  desired  to  read  the 
report  fur  the  year.  This  proved  both  gratifying  and  enconraging  as 
may  be  seen  herewith. 

Report  op  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1896. 

The  past  season  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
with  which  rosarians  have  had  to  contend  for  many  years.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  leading  show  of  the  Society  should 
have  proved  an  unusually  poor  one,  and  yet  on  no  previous  occasion  has 
the  loyalty  of  the  exhibiting  members  been  more  clearly  manifested, 
blooms  having  been  staged  by  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  different 
competitors.  The  exhibition  at  Reading  on  June  24th  was  the  largest 
provincial  show  ever  held  in  the  South  of  England,  the  exhibits  even 
exceeding  in  number  those  at  Gloucester  in  the  previous  year.  The 
show  was  excellently  managed  by  the  Local  Committee,  of  whom  may 
be  specially  mentioned  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mr.  B.  C.  Mount,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Strange,  and  their  energetic  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker. 
The  members  present  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Francis  FergusBon,  Chairman  of  the  Reading 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  the  most  trying  part  of  the  season,  proved,  as  before  stated,  an 
inferior  one,  whether  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  extent,  or 
the  general  quality  of  the  flowers.  The  Northern  Show  at  Ulverston,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  surprise  to  many,  who  thought  that  a  show  held  so 
far  north  in  such  an  unfavourable  year  for  Roses  must  certainly  be  a 
failure,  whereas  the  display  of  blooms  was  not  only  large  but  in 
many  classes  remarkably  good,  while  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  also 
large.  The  success  of  this  exhibition  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Mackereth  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose 
Society,  as  well  as  to  the  generous  manner  in  which  all  the  arrangements 
connected  with  it  were  carried  out. 

The  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  "  Hybridisation  of  Roses,*’  offered 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Gray  of  Bath,  brought  out  six  competitors,  and 
the  prize  and  silver  medal  of  the  Society  were  ultimately  awarded  to  Mr. 
Walter  Easlea.  This  essay  has  recently  been  issued  to  the  members, 
together  with  the  supplement  to  the  official  catalogue.  The  Committee 
take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  their  best  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 
who  so  kindly  acted  as  adjudicators  upon  the  essays  sent  in  for  Mr.  Gray’s 
prize,  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  for 
the  time  and  trouble  they  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  catalogue. 

They  record  with  much  regret  the  loss  through  death  of  two  of  the 
oldest  members — Mr.  Richard  Bloxam  and  Mr.  George  Prince,  both  of 
whom  have  for  many  years  past  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Society,  and  were  until  recently  members  of  the  Committee. 

Finance. — There  has  been  the  usual  fluctuation  in  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  but  the  gains  have  again  exceeded  the  losses ;  in  fact,  at  the  present 
time  there  are  more  members  on  the  Society’s  books  than  at  any  previous 
period.  The  financial  year  was  entered  upon  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£46  14s.  3d.,  and  now  at  its  close  there  remains  £76  128.  3d.  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year’s  account.  This  the  Committee  cannot  but 
regard  as  very  satisfactory  when  it  is  considered  that  the  expenditure  in 
prizes  alone,  including  medals,  has  amounted  to  £506. 

Arrangements  for  1897. — The  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows  : — Tne  Southern  Show  will  be  held  at  Portsmouth  on 
Wednesday  June  23rd,  in  the  Central  Gardens  ;  the  Metropolitan  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday,  July  2nd  ;  and  the  Northern 
Show  in  the  grounds  of  Carrow  Abbey,  Norwich,  on  Thursday,  July  15th, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society. 

Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  a  new  champion  challenge 
trophy  for  amateurs  has  been  subscribed  for  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
which  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition 
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next  year  in  place  o£  the  present  trophy.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  also  due  to  Mr.  Grahame  for  providing,  at  his  own  expense,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  for  amateurs  growing  less  than  1000  plants.  This  also  will  be 
competed  for  for  the  first  time  in  1897. 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  a  f  and  has  been  raised,  entitled  “  The  George 
Prince  Memorial  Fund .”  The  amoant  subscribed  will  be  offered,  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  in  prizes  for  Tea  Roses,  and  the  first  of  these  will  form  the 
leading  prize  next  year  in  the  Amatears’  Tea  and  Noisette  division  at  the 
Portsmouth  Exhibition. 

Members’  PRiviLEass. — Members’  subscribing  £1  will,  as  asual, 
be  entitled  to  two  private  view  and  foar  transferable  tickets,  the  latter 
admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  pablic ;  while  subscribers  of 
ten  shillings  are  entitled  to  one  private  view  and  two  transferable 
tickets.  Each  of  these  tickets  is  available  for  any  one  of  the  Society’s 
exhibitions.  Members  joining  the  Society  for  the  first  time  in  1897 
will  also  receive  copies  of  the  following  publications ; — The  official 
Oatalogae,  the  supplement  to  the  Catalogue,  “  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,” 
and  the  prize  essay  on  the  “  Hybridisation  of  Roses.”  Members  alone 
are  entitled  to  compete  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions. 

To  their  local  secretaries  and  the  donors  of  special  prizes  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  are  especially  due.  Of  the  former  the  Rev. 
A.  Cheales,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  H.  P,  Landon  have  rendered  excel¬ 
lent  service  during  the  past  year  j  while  of  the  latter  among  others  may 
be  mentioned  Lord  Penzance,  Mr,  Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Grahame,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Fund. 


Financial  Aspect. 

That  financially  the  Society  is  on  a  good  foundation  is  easily  proved 
by  glancing  through  the  tables  given  below.  These  show  the  position 
cl^rly,  and  demonstrate  how  economically,  yet  efficiently,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries  carry  out  their  duties. 


Balance-sheet  fob  the  Tear  Ending  30th  November,  1896. 

Receipts. 

Balance  at  Bankers,  December  1st,  1895  . 

Subscriptions  . 

Affiliation  Fees  and  for  Medals  from  Affiliated  Societies 


„  Crystal  Palace  Company 
„  Ulverston  . . 

For  Special  Prizes 
Sale  of  Publications 


Expenditure. 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising  . . 

Postage,  Telegrams,  and  Sundry  Expenses 
Secretary’s  Travelling  Expenses  to  Arrange  Shows 
Expenses  Reading  Show  , . 

,,  Crystal  Palace  Show 
„  Ulverston  Show 
Medals  . .  . .  . . 

„  for  Affiliated  Societies 
Prizes  Reading  Show 
„  Crystal  Palace  Show 

„  Ulverston  Show  . , 

Purchase  of  Plate  for  Prizes 
Prize  Essay  on  Rose  Hybridisation 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Accountant 
Balance  at  Bankers 


£ 

8. 

d. 

45 

14 

3 

380 

16 

0 

s  • 

73  16 

6 

13 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

•  • 

105 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

78  12 

0 

2 

18 

6 

£829 

17 

3 

£ 

s. 

d. 

71 

18 

3 

48 

14 

4 

3 

14 

6 

5 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

2 

12 

8 

20 

15 

6 

60 

14 

0 

100 

10 

0 

246 

10 

0 

138 

1 

0 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5 

0 

30 

0 

0 

76 

12 

3 

£829  17  3 

Thomas  Burt  Haywood,  Ron.  Treasurer. 

(Sip.ed, 


The  Chairman  spoke  briefly  in  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  amongst  other  things  thought  the  outlook  for  the  Society  in 
the  future  was  very  promising.  Mr.  G.  Paul  was  the  seconder,  and  the 
report  and  financial  statement  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  J .  Grant  wag  particularly  happy  in  his  remarks  when  proposing 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  the  Committee,  which  after  being 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  K .  B.  Lindsell  proposed  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  exclusive  ” 
before  the  word  “  property  ”  in  Regulation  7,  which  was  carried,  as 
was  the  new  regulation  “All  Roses  should  be  correctly  named,” 
expounded  by  the  Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton.  Another  new  regulation  that 
was  adopted  reads  “  Only  Roses  in  commerce,  or  those  advertised  for 
distribution  in  the  following  autumn,  or  that  are  exhibited  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name,  and  the  name  of  their  owner  or  raiser,  which  name  shall 
be  registered  by  the  Society  and  be  afterwards  adopted,  aball  be 
admitted  into  any  class  other  than  the  gold  medal  class  for  new  seedlings 
or  sports.” 

After  adding  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  to  the  Hat  of  Vice-Presidents 
and  according  a.  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  closed. 
The  annual  dinner  was  thep  partaken  of,  and  proved  to  be,  like  the 
meeting,  one  of  the  most  successful  the  Society  has  held. 


Rose  Exhibitors  ano  Railway  Companies. 

I  AM  pleased  to  observe  there  seems  to  be  an  interest  growing 
amongst  Rose  exhibitors  respecting  the  reduction  of  railway  fares 
and  free  carriage  of  their  boxes  to  all  Rose  exhibitions  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have 
deep  sympathy  with  the  scheme,  and  who  think  that  something  ought  to 
be  done,  but  are  rather  doubtful  of  the  result.  But  I  say.  If  at  first  you 
■don't  succeed,  try  again.  As  regards  my  own  opinion  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  predicting  it  being  a  thorough  success. 

We  have  an  instance  which  ought  to  give  ms  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr,  Belfast,  when  he  says  in  his  paragraph 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  16th,  page  376,  that  he  pressed 
upon  the  railway  co.  the  absolute  necessity  for  giving  greater  encomrage- 
ment  to  exhibitors  going  to  shows.  However,  his  first  attempt  was  a 
failure,  but  the  second  he  went  to  the  fountain  head,  and  saw  the 
manager,  and  after  a  thoiough  explanation  he  gained  his  point,  and 
his  request  was  granted.  Now  at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  an 
exhibitor  can  go  to  any  show  on  any  railway  line  the  double  journey  for 
single  fare,  and  all  Rose  boxes  free  of  charge. 

If  this  can  be  so  successfully  carried  out  in  Ireland  surely  we  have 
gentlemen  on  our  N.R.S.  Committee  who  could  obtain  the  same  boon  for 
English  and  Scotch  rosarians. — M.  W. 

Protection  of  Teas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  join  in  the  controversy  that  is  now  going 
on  between  “  Practice  ”  and  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ;  ”  but  as  the  hardiness  of 
Teas  is  of  such  great  interest  to  rosarians,  I  hope  many  growers  will 
relate  their  actual  experience,  as  such  results  would  give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  in  what  districts  Teas 
can  be  safely  grown. 

I  have  up  to  the  present  always  protected  the  majority  of  my  plants, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  because,  having  seen  the  disastrous  havoc 
'the  frost  has  wrought  in  other  gardens,  it  seems  stupid  to  run  unneces¬ 
sary  risks,  as  I  look  upon  the  trouble  of  protection  in  the  light  of  an 
insurance.  My  experience  is  that  in  our  neighbourhood  Teas  are 
practically  hardy — I  am  not  now  referring  to  dwarfs,  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  fairly  hardy — but  to  standards.  Bracken  fern 
loosely  placed  in  the  head  of  the  plants  seems  with  me  to  answer  best 
as  a  protection.  If  covered  to  the  extent  of  a  thatch,  I  find  the  rain 
gets  in,  causing  mildew,  and  an  undesirable  growth  is  frequently 
produced. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1894  I  left  many  standards  completely 
unprotected,  and  they  came  through  the  season  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  the  protected  plants.  Among  the  varieties  were  Cleopatra, 
Ernest  Metz,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Madame 
Hoste,  which  are  generally  considered  among  the  most  delicate  of 
Teas, 

Considering  that  the  winter  of  1894  was  abnormally  cold,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  have  a  severer  test  than  that  to  which  these  plants 
were  subjected.  I  could  go  on  and  give  experience  of  other  years,  which 
would  only  further  emphasise  the  fact  that  with  me  standard  Teas  can 
live  through  the  hardest  seasons  without  protection. 

Of  course  some  of  the  shoots  are  blackened  with  the  frost,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent,  and  plenty  of  sound  wood  is  left  to  prune  back  to  in 
the  spring.  I  may  have  a  different  tale  to  relate  this  year  should  we 
have  a  severe  winter,  as  many  of  my  plants  have  failed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  during  the  past  summer,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  see  if  they  can  withstand  any  great  amount  of  cold. 

That  all  Teas  are  more  short-lived  than  H.P.’s  I  readily  admit,  but 
where  they  succeed  they  are  far  more  interesting  to  the  amateur, 
and  any  extra  expense  and  trouble  which  they  give  are  amply  repaid  by 
their  beauty  and  perpetual  fiowering. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  I  visited  Mr.  Lindsell’s  garden,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sad  spectacle  of  seeing  his  whole  collection  of  standard 
Teas  practically  swept  away  by  the  frost.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
everything  in  the  way  of  protection  that  forethought  could  devise  had 
been  done.  Now,  if  our  amateur  champion  (or  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
most  successful  amateur  grower  of  recent  years)  cannot  keep  standard 
Teas  through  a  severe  winter,  it  is  absurd  for  me  to  say  they  are  hardy 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  though  personally  I  find  them  so. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  in  certain  districts  no  amount  of 
protection  will  save  standard  Teas,  but  in  other  situations  they  come 
through  the  hardest  winters  nearly  untouched. —  E.  H.  Langton, 
Hendon,  N,  W.  _ 

Just  a  few  words  in  reply  to  “W.  R.  Raillem's!’ remarks  upon  a 
previous  article  of  mine,  in  which  I  alluded  to  the  protection  of  Teas. 
“  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  does  not  seem  to  have  read  my  meaning  very  clearly. 
I  am  by  no  means  afraid  of  over-ripening  ;  rather  the  reverse.  Hence 
my  suggestion  and  practice  of  slightly  covering  young  growth  upon  the 
approach  of  sharp  autumn  frosts.  My  contention  is,  that  such  a  course 
induces  a  steadier,  and  consequently  more  efficient  ripening,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  a  sharp  frost  was  allowed  to  cut  up  and  cripple  valuable 
late  growth  before  it  could  mature  sufficiently. 

Surely  the  very  fact  of  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  believing  that  even  the 
straw  cases  from  wine  bottles  are  insufficient  protection  will  confirm  me 
in  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  slight  protection  against  a  sudden 
sharp  frost  late  in  the  autumn,  and  while  the  plants  are  still  in  full  leaf. 

*  In  the  early  seventies,  and  again  in  the  early  eighties,  when  we  had 
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exceptionally  cold  weather,  my  Teas  were  not  protected  more  than  last 
season.  The  sharp  winter  of  1893-4  did  no  more  harm  to  my  Teas  than 
to  the  majority  of  my  neighbours  who  protected  heavily.  I  have 
never  advocated  no  protection,  but  I  do  repeat  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
carried  out  in  a  more  elaborate  manner  than  is  generally  necessary. 
Both  maiden  and  older  Teas  have  been  left  unprotected  in  an  open  field 
facing  due  north  for  the  last  five  winters,  and  they  certainly  came  to 
rather  less  harm  than  the  majority  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the 
same  position. 

Your  correspondent’s  position  must  be  very  bleak  and  cold.  If  it 
were  not  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  to  judge  his  beautiful 
Teas  and  Noisettes  upon  several  occasions  I  should  imagine  “  VV.  E. 
Eaillem  ”  cultivated  none  but  the  more  tender  varieties  of  our  Teas. 
Can  he  even  claim  that  the  Tea  Rose  is  any  but  a  tender  flowering 
shrub  if  it  needs  such  wrapping  up  with  “extra  thick  ‘giant’  Berlin 
wool  ”  as  well  as  straw  caps  to  keep  off  wet  ?  The  same  winter  which 
proved  so  disastrous  to  his  budded  Teas  certainly  crippled  some  of  my 
own  dormant  buds  upon  standards,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  failed. 

I  do  not  like  Teas  upon  full  standards,  not  only  because  of  the 
greater  exposure,  but  because  experience  has  proved  to  me  only  the 
strongest  and  freest  growers  survive  any  length  of  time.  Not  that  they 
are  killed  by  frost ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  lack  of  vigour  and 
ability  to  derive  sufficient  sap  through  the  length  of  a  standard  stem.  It 
also  appears  to  me  an  unnatural  form  for  the  Briar,  which  in  a  wild 
state  is  constantly  producing  fresh  suckers,  thus  gaining  new  life  and 
strength,  whereas  we  rigorously  cut  these  off. — Practice. 

The  Past  Season’s  Influence  on  Roses— Hybrid  Teas, 

The  past  season,  memorable  almost  beyond  precedent  for  its 
terrible  visitations  of  wind  and  rain  (especially  during  the  autumnal 
months),  immediately  following  upon  a  strongly  contrasted  period  of 
exceptional  drought,  has  been  a  most  trying  one  for  the  earnest  horti¬ 
culturist,  whose  patience  was  not  seldom,  in  the  words  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  “  too  near  neighbour  to  despair.”  Yet  it  brought  out  the 
remarkable  merit  of  at  least  one  race  of  Roses — I  mean  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  which,  in  other  senses  than  those  I  have  indicated,  have  had 
much  to  endure. 

In  my  own  garden  by  reason  of  the  fierce  floods  that  prevailed  pure 
Teas,  such  as  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  The  Bride, 
either  “damped  off”  or  refused  to  unfold  their  secret  charms.  Many 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  on  the  other  hand,  revealed  a  marvellous  capability 
of  steadfastly  flowering  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  the  most 
saddenin?  that  the  soul  of  a  rosarian  could  conceive  ;  while  in  my 
strongly  sheltered  garden  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  fragrant  beauties 
of  those  supreme  favourites,  Innocente  Pirola,  Bridesmaid,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Ernest  Metz,  Ethel  Brownlow.  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  while  it  was  seldom  that  flowers  of 
considerable  merit  were  not  discoverable  on  such  Hybrid  Teas  as  La 
B’rance,  Augustine  Guinnoiseau,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  or  Caroline 
Testout. 

Most  of  the  Teas  are  line  weather  productions,  too  delicate  in  their 
constitution  to  be  always  satisfactory  in  a  climate  such  as  ours  ;  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  like  extremely  obdurate  oysters,  difficult  to 
open.  A  few  of  them  indeed,  such  as  the  venerable  Safrano,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  and  its  snow-white  variation  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  are 
notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Upon  such  as  these,  in  almost 
any  season,  I  can  always  rely  ;  but  as  I  have  indicated,  my  reliance  for 
inevitable  floral  achievement  under  the  most  exacting  atmospheric 
influences,  is  chiefly  concentred  upon  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

These  are  indeed  invaluable  for  garden  cultivation.  They  are  a 
remarkable  combination  of  sweetness  and  of  strength,  for  they  have  the 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  grandest  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  association 
with  the  refinement  and  delicate  fragrance  of  the  Teas.  They  are  also 
valuable  for  their  free  flowering  capabilities.  Catherine  Mermet  and 
her  exquisite  daughters  may  fail  us  in  such  a  season  as  I  have  pictured. 
If  we  want  consolation  for  the  absence  of  their  individualistic 
beauty,  we  instinctively  seek  the  presence  of  the  La  France  family. 
Caroline  Testout  is  always  heroic,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  we  seek  not  in 
vain,  for  she  too  has  strength  most  calmly  to  endnr^.  Viscountess 
Folkestone  passes  through  the  waters  with  an  equanimity  and  an 
assurance  which  it  rejoices  the  heart  of  the  rosarian  to  see.  She  has 
not,  as  a  rule,  too  many  encumbering  hard  petals  in  the  centre,  and, 
unlike  such  varietien  among  the  purer  Teas  as  Ernest  Meti  (whose  value 
has  been  over-estiiuated)  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  opens  with  a 
facility  which,  if  they  only  possessed  the  gift  of  consciousness,  would  be 
the  constant  envy  of  these. 

The  greater  number  of  my  precious  Tea  Roses  are  now,  fortunately 
for  their  continued  existence,  asleep,  and  they  have  not  done  much, 
unless  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  early  summer,  to  earn  their  repose. 
But  rny  feeling  is  different  when  I  contemplate  their  stronger  and  more 
enduring  companions,  those  veritable  giants  in  strength  and  in  activity, 
the  Hybrid  Teas.  They  rest  from  their  labours,  like  warriors  after  a 
fierce  combat,  in  which  they  have  prevailed. — David  R.  Williamson. 


Public  Park  for  Dublin.  —  We  learn  that  Lord  Ardilaun, 
Lord  Iveagh,  and  Mr.  James  T.  Power  have  made  arrangements  for 
laying  out  and  maintaining  a  public  Park  near  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  districts  in  the  city.  Already  £10,000  has  been 
expended,  and  it  is  intended  to  spend  an  additional  £20,000  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  property  and  in  laying  out  the  park.  > 


WINTER  PRUNING. 

{Continued  from  page  373.) 

Bush  Fruits, — Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  the  first  to  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  pruning.  Some  growers,  especially  near 
towns,  in  villages,  and  by  farmsteads,  consider  autumn  or  early 
winter  pruning  inadvisable,  as  the  birds,  particularly  house  sparrows, 
do  considerable  damage  by  pecking  and  eating  the  embryonic  growths 
or  fruit  in  the  buds.  This  is  a  serious  consideration  in  some  localities, 
but  the  sparrows  are  not  the  only  delinquents  that  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  for  bullfinches  are  notorious  eaters  of  buds  in  the 
winter  and  spring  time,  these  being  their  almost  sole  food,  when  seeds 
of  weeds  fail,  up  to  breeding  time  ;  then  they  devote  their  attention  to 
insects.  The  tomtits  also  visit  the  fruit  quarters  in  the  winter  season, 
and  sometimes  peck  the  scales  off  the  buds,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover 
their  devouring  the  embryo  growth  and  fruit.  The  long-tailed  titmouse 
certainly  does  not  eat  anything  but  the  eggs  of  aphides,  which  are 
frequently  deposited  in  late  summer  on  the  buds  of  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries  and  on  Damsons.  I  have  noticed  that  when  these  curious 
birds  visited  the  bush  fmit  quarters  in  the  winter  there  were  few  aphides 
on  the  bushes  in  the  summer  time,  and  when  they  did  not  there  was  a 
dreadful  plague  of  the  lice  on  the  Currants.  The  blue  titmouse  also 
visits  the  buds  more  or  less  ;  but,  though  a  vegetable  feeder,  at  times  on 
Peas  and  Pears,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  insects  or  their 
eggs.  In  hard  winters  I  have  known  them  clear  Apple  trees  of  mussel 
scale,  and  several  times  found  them  enter  glass  structures  and  devour 
mealy  bug.  The  great  tit,  likewise,  occasionally  has  recourse  to  the 
buds,  but  though  tearing  some  in  pieces  the  bird  does  not  appear  to  be 
guilty  of  eating  the  would-be  growths  and  fruit.  The  green  linnet  has 
been  charged  with  destroying  the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  This,  however,  is 
a  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  only  once  (and  that  a  not  very  clear  case) 
have  I  seen  anything  that  could  be  attributed  to  them  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  question  of  bud  destruction  is  confined  to  bullfinches  and 
house  sparrows.  The  former  is  very  beautiful,  and  for  nine  months  out 
of  twelve  in  a  year  does  nothing  but  good.  It  is  bred  in  woods  or  their 
outskirts,  in  hedgerows,  and  sometimes  about  gardens  When  autumn 
arrives,  and  winter  has  become  foreshadowed,  it  visits  orchards  and  fruit 
plantations.  The  cultivator  then  traps  it,  and  one  of  the  freest  creatures 
in  Nature  is  sold  into  detestable  slavery.  Death  by  shot  is  a  merciful 
preventive  of  the  torture  in  cages  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  captured 
creatures  to  turn  in,  and  a  badgering  from  pillar  to  post  by  bird  fanciers 
(save  the  mark) .  Piping  bullfinches  mean  many  sacrificed.  Why  not 

keep  the  birds  until  the  buds  are  so  far  out  of  danger  as  to  admit  of 

their  being  set  free  ?  Surely  nine  months’  service  in  behoof  of  useful 
crops  is  worth  such  little  attention  and  expense. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  sparrows  their  scavengering  in  towns  is  a 
great  blessing,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  town  gardens  are  much 
more  free  from  insects  than  thpse  in  the  country.  The  scene  entirely 
changes  when  they  devour  the  tender  growths  of  seedling  vegetables  and 
eat  buds  of  fruit  bushes  and  trees.  The  good  qualities  of  sparrows 

are  then  lost  to  view— the  insects  they  destroy  in  breeding  time, 

innumerable  small  weed  seeds  consumed,  and  the  waste  put  out  of 
way  of  fostering  microbes.  Too  many  may  be  an  evil,  none  a  curse.  The 
former  is  the  case  when  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  prey  on  tender 
salading  and  vegetables,  and  on  the  buds  of  bushes  and  trees,  then  what 
is  man  for  but  to  restore  the  balance  of  Nature  which  he  has  destroyed  ? 
Town  denizens,  without  gardens,  seldom  consider  that  the  sparrows  they 
protect  in  breeding  time  are  so  many  that  go  to  form  the  flocks  that 
devastate  the  farmer’s  grain  in  advance  of  harvest  time,  and  which 
render  it  practically  impossible  to  grow  cereal  crops  advantageously 
neat  towns  and  large  villages.  Thus,  instead  of  the  sparrows  being 
mutually  advantageous,  there  is  positive  parasitism — the  towns  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers,  and  stable  yards  at  that  of  gardeners.  The 
towns  certainly  profit.  Why  should  not  the  damage  committed  on  the 
farmer’s  crop  be  assessed,  and  corporations  be  made  pay  1  Private  places 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  ;  strike  a  fair  balance,  and  then 
sparrows  do  far  more  good  than  harm.  This  is  my  experience  in  both 
town  and  country. 

Red  and  White  Currants  mainly  produce  the  fruit  on  spurs,  the 
bushes  having  the  centres  kept  open,  and  the  branches  so  disposed  that 
the  hand  can  be  got  freely  between  them.  The  side  growths  are  annually 
shortened  to  a  few  buds  of  the  base,  leaving  about  half  to  one  inch  of  the 
last  made  wood.  This  means  dense  clusters  of  spurs,  and  the  fruit  being 
huddled  together,  decays  wholesale  in  a  wet  season.  Besides,  the  bushes 
become  too  crowded,  hence  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  cut  away  an 
old  limb  to  a  younger  one  springing  from  the  base.  This  means  much 
larger  berries,  more  air,  and  a  more  satisfactory  result.  It  is  a  matter 
that  requires  some  judgment,  so  as  to  keep  the  bushes  well  furnished  with 
bearing  wood,  without  inducing  the  growth  of  timber. 

Gooseberries  are  often  pruned  on  similar  lines.  It  is  not  the  way  to 
get  plentiful  crops  of  berries,  for  the  more  of  the  knife  the  more  wood 
for  cutting  away,  hence  beyond  getting  the  requisite  number  of  branches 
always  far  enough  apart  to  get  the  hand  between  them,  and  preventing 
crossing  and  too  much  height  by  shortening,  the  less  pruning  in 
winter  the  better  for  filling  the  basket.  There  is  the  question  of  small 
berries,  but  that  is  overcome  by  timely  gathering  for  green  fruit,  and 
also  by  cutting  out  the  old  branches  and  laying  in  new  from  the  base  or 
where  favourably  situated.  This  means  very  little  work  for  the  knife  in 
winter,  short,  stubby  shoots,  giving  either  berries  or  spurs  for  subsequent 
crops  instead  of  a  lot  of  wood  to  cut  away  to  no  useful  purpose.  Confine, 
therefore,  the  pruning  to  shortening  irregularities,  and  keeping  the  heads 
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open  by  removing  old  limbs,  leaving  promising  to  take  their  place.  This 
is  very  simple,  and  invariably  satisfactory  for  general  purposes.  Black 
Currants  bear  both  on  spurs  and  on  last  year’s  shouts,  consequently  it  is 
with  them  a  matter  of  thinning  and  shortening.  The  old  shoots  or 
branches  become  long  and  more  or  less  drooping,  overhanging  the 
growths  from  the  base,  and  rendering  them  unfruitful.  To  prevent  this, 
the  long  branches  should  be  shortened  to  where  they  began  to  depend, 
and  yoang  growths  left  to  take  their  place.  If  the  thinning  and  shorten¬ 
ing  be  done  properly,  the  bushes  will  have  wood  from  one  to  five  or  six 
years  old  from  base  to  summit,  all  so  disposed  as  to  let  the  sun  right  into 
the  heads,  so  that  the  fruit  will  not  only  be  finer,  but  less  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  gales  and  wet,  also  more  convenient  for  gathering  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  growths  free  from  insects.  Sturdy  growths  only  give  fine  fruit, 
and  the  younger  all  are  the  better.  With  a  little  judgment.  Black 
Currants  will  produce  grand  fruit  indefinitely,  as  they  are  constantly 
rejuvenated  by  the  periodical  cutting  out  of  the  branches  and  encouraging 
young.— G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.! 


CROCOSMA  AUREA  MACULATA. 

The  old  type,  C.  aurea,  which  is  a  well-known  plant  in  gardens,  is 
sometimes  designated  Tritonia  aurea,  and  Crocanthus  mossambicensis, 
under  either  of  which  names  it  may  frequently  be  found.  It  is  a  native 
of  Kaffraria,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  northwards  to  Mozambique,  and 
the  Zambesi  highlands,  and  although  usually  grown  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  it  will  also  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  open  air  flowers. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  new  race  of  Tritonias  lately  introduced  through 
Lemoine  &  Sons  of  Nancy,  which  along  with  the  Crocosma  get  injured 
in  severe  winters  if  not  well  protected . 

The  handsome  variety  maculata  (fig.  97)  is  also  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  greenhouse  bulb,  but  it  may  readily  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  either  lifted  and  protected  in  frames,  or  protected  in  the 
open  ground  with  any  loose  open  material  at  hand.  This  variety 
is  by  far  the  best  of  this  group,  and  one  of  the  showiest  and  most 
useful  of  summer  flowering  bulbous  plants.  The  flowers  are  quite 
half  as  large  again  as  the  type,  the  three  inner  segments  being  marked 
near  the  base  with  red  brown  blotches.  Seen  in  a  group  it  gives  a 
most  telling  effect,  and  in  this  way  is  superior  to  C.  aurea  imperialis, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  brilliant  orange  shade.  Both 
varieties  should  be  noted  by  all  on  the  outlook  for  showy  probably  hardy 
plants.  There  is  no  reason,  at  any  rate,  why  they  should  not  be  grown 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tritomas,  and  be  equally  as  hardy  as  those 
very  popular  garden  flowers.  They  are  all -increased  by  division  and 
seeds,  and  make  good  plants  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. — 
Practice. 


HOME  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  respecting  the  above.  The  drawings  which  I  have 
referred  to  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  afford  space  for  their  publication,  together 
with  the  outlines  of  my  scheme  for  promoting,  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  proposed  Home  of  Horticulture,  which  will  be  my  reply  to 
the  questions  which  have  arisen. — James  L.  Wood. 

The  Queen’s  Long  Eeign. — Commemorative  Proposals. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  makes  a  most  valuable  suggestion 
(page  .511)  with  regard  to  the  horticultural  world  doing  something  to 
commemorative  the  longest  reign  ;  and  not  only  would  his  proposal  (if 
carried  out)  of  a  club  and  permanent  exhibition  ball  be  a  splendid 
memorial  of  such  an  auspicious  event,  but  would  also,  I  feel  ceitain, 
supply  a  long-felt  want — a  home  and  meeting-house  for  gardeners 
coming  up  to  London  from  the  provinces  for  a  few  nights.  Apart  from 
the  acknowledged  need  of  a  central  hall,  built  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
exhibitions  comfortably  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  your  correspondent 
certainly  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  remarks  that  gardeners 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  of  a  place  where  they  could  go  and  be 
certain  of  obtaining  clean  and  comfortable  lodgings  and  necessary  food 
at  moderate  prices,  and  it  would  be  a  veritable  godsend  for  gardeners 
out  of  place — particularly  young  men.  As  things  are  at  present,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  class  of  lodgings  that 
their  purses  allow  them  to  patronise,  so  I  second  Mr.  Wells  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  allow  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in  your  valued  paper,  and 
that  the  other  gardening  papers  will  also  take  the  matter  up,  for  it  will 
be  necessary,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  a  success,  that  the  whole  of  the 
horticultural  Press  and  the  leading  nurserymen  and  gardeners  co-operate 
most  cheerfully  together,  in  which  case  I  believe  such  a  club  would  be  a 
great  success,  bo^h  socially  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  1  feel 
certain  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  gardeners  who  would  gladly  pay 
a  small  yearly  subscription  to  become  members  of  such  a  club,  which 
would,  besides  being  a  home,  also  bind  them  together  in  a  manner  that 
at  present  they  lack  more  than  any  other  trade  or  calling.  I  trust  we 
shall  see  the  matter  taken  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  important  an 
object  and  occasion. — Alba. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  AT  NEWTON  PARK. 

What  is  more  cheerful  than  to  find  oneself  surrounded  in  the  dull 
gloomy  days  of  December  by  a  grand  display  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
as  I  did  when  visiting  this  well  kept  place  at  Burton-on-Trent  ?  Houses 
well  adapted  have  been  erected  to  suit  the  convenience  of  growing  such 
plants.  One  structure  contains  about  300  splendid  Cyclamens  (Sutton’s 
superb  strain)  in  48-pots,  throwing  up  their  flowers  in  a  manner  that 
shows  they  have  received  the  proper  treatment.  Many  have  dozens  open 
now,  from  the  purest  white  to  the  brightest  rose  and  deep  crimson. 
Another  house  contains  a  good  collection  of  Primulas,  double  and  single. 
Amongst  the  former  Marchioness  of  Exeter  and  candidissima  are  very 
conspicuous.  The  singles  are  in  superb  condition.  All  the  varieties 


FIG.  97.— CROCOSMA  AUREA  MACULATA. 


are  profusely  flowered,  most  of  them  in  4  and  6-inch  pots.  They  are 
beautifully  arranged,  the  colours  being  well  mixed,  and  have  a  telling 
effect. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  receive  great  attention,  for  one  of  the  finest  and 
brightest  sights  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  the  house  devoted  to  these. 
There  are  some  300  in  48 -pots,  many  producing  a  dozen  spikes  of  their 
gorgeous  flowers.  Amongst  them  are  W.  Holmes  (salmon),  Florence 
Farmer  (white  and  salmon).  Snowdrop  (a  grand  white),  Lancelot 
(scarlet),  Stella  Massey  (pale  pink),  Neila  (rosy  pink).  Lady 
Francis  Bussell  (bright  pink).  Opal  (very  distinct,  peculiar  greyish 
pink),  are  most  conspicuous.  From  the  appearance  of  these,  as  well  As 
the  Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  a  show  is  in  store  for  some  time  to  come, 
for  the  flowers  and  spikes  are  innumerable.  All  the  leading  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  represented.  Over  600  in  pots  are  grown ,  not  for 
exhibition  flowers  but  for  good  useful  decorative  work.  Here  we  can 
cut  and  come  again.  A  succession  of  these  will  be  kept  up  yet,  for  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  at  Christmas  is  great,  and  these  will  prove  most 
useful.  Other  houses  contain  good  collections  of  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants  grown  for  decorative  purposes.  iOVgruKi- 

The  vineries  and  fruit  houses  are  numerous  and  well  plantedi;  some 
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good  late  Grapes  yet  remain.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  owner,  is  constantly 
improving  his  garden  and  enlarging  his  estates.  Outdoor  planting  is 
receiving  special  attention,  and  many  valnable  additions  are  being  made. 
The  whole  is  being  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Bedford,  the  gardener,  who 
has  had  charge  there  for  many  years. — Rdstious. 


The  forms,  STRUCTURE  and  FUNCTIONS  of  LEAVES. 

Botanists  divide  leaves  into  three  classes — floral,  scale,  and  foliage 
leaves,  but  the  most  important  are  the  foliage  leaves. 

The  flat  or  expanded  portion  of  leaves  is  termed  the  lamina  or 

blade.  It  assames  different  forms,  which  are  almost  endless  in  variety. 

They  may,  however,  be  grouped  under  two  heads — simple  and  compound. 
Simple  leaves  are  all  in  one  part,  frequently  with,  but  sometimes 
without  divisions.  In  the  simple  forms  the  divisions  are  only  partial. 
When  the  divisions  reach  the  midrib  the  leaf  becomes  a  compound 

form.  Some  simple  leaves  are  so  very  deeply  cut  that  it  becomes  a 

question  whether  they  are  simple  or  compound. 

The  leafstalk  when  present  is  termed  the  petiole,  and  varies  in  length 
with  different  leaves.  The  leaves  of  some  plants,  for  instance  the 
Wallflower,  have  no  petioles,  they  are  then  sessile  on  the  stem,  sitting 
upon  it  as  it  were. 

At  the  base  of  the  petioles  or  leafstalks  there  are  to  be  found  projec¬ 
tions  which  are  termed  stipules.  They  are  prominent  on  the  petiole  of 
the  Apple  leaf  and  Rose  leaf.  The  stipules  are  extraordinarily  developed 
in  the  Lathyrus  or  Pea  tribe,  while  the  real  leaf  and  also  the  petiole  are 
converted  into  tendrils. 

Some  plants  have  structures  which  look  like  leaves  but  which  are 
not  leaves.  In  the  Butcher’s  Broom  we  find  flowers  spring  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  surface  of  leaves,  but  which  are  really  flattened  branches ; 
in  the  older  the  fruit  will  be  found.  When  we  find  a  flower  or  fruit 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  a  leaf,  then  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
it  is  not  a  leaf  but  a  branch. 

The  green  flattened  structure  which  is  the  most  expanded  on  the 
Australian  Acacias  into  a  leaf-like  form  is  really  the  petiole  or  leaf¬ 
stalk,  the  real  leaves  being  stunted.  The  prickles  on  the  common  Furze 
are  the  structures  which  serve  these  plants  as  leaves.  The  flattened 
stems  of  the  Cactus  tribe  fulfil  the  functions  of  leaves. 

The  size  and  form  of  leaves  have  something  to  do  with  the  size 
and  thickness  of  stem.  The  leaf  is  best  adapted  for  that  particular 
stem  on  which  it  is  found,  but  we  do  not  find  generally  big  leaves  on 
small  stems. 

The  sub-kingdom  of  flowering  plants  is  divided  into  two  classes — 
dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons.  Both  these  classes  exhibit  differences 
more  or  less  in  all  the  parts,  but  one  of  the  chief  diflierences  lies  in  the 
evident  structure  of  the  leaves.  In  the  dicotyledon  class  the  leaves  are 
always  net  veined  ;  in  the  monocotyledons  they  are  parallel  veined. 
Grasses  and  cereals  are  examples  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  a  leaf  consists  of  beyond  what  we 
can  see  with  the  naked  eye. 

A  leaf  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells.  On  the  surface  there  is 
the  epidermis  or  protective  layer  of  flat  cells.  The  layer  immediately  on 
the  surface  is  the  cuticle,  and  from  this  in  many  plants  there  are 
prolongations  of  some  of  the  cells  into  what  we  know  as  hairs ;  they 
are  usually  very  fine  and  only  contain  one  cell.  Next  to  the  cuticle 
there  is  a  layer  of  large  cells  constituting  the  epidermis  proper,  and  it  is 
very  probable  the  single-celled  hairs  are  also  connected  with  this  layer, 
the  cuticle  simply  being  a  thin  outer  covering.  Much  larger  cells  are 
then  arranged  at  right  angles  known  as  pallisade  cells ;  these  contain 
the  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter.  Below  these  there  are  a 
number  of  stellate  shaped  cells,  not  arranged  closely  together,  but  at 
such  a  distance  that  a  large  amount  of  air  space  is  present.  Air  enters 
the  leaf  by  the  stomata  on  the  under  sides  chiefly,  but  they  are  situated 
both  on  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis,  the  latter  being  the  most 
numerously  furnished  with  them.  The  stomata  are  the  openings  or 
breathing  spaces  of  the  leaves. 

Some  leaves  have  very  fleshy  smooth  surfaces,  others  are  ex¬ 
tremely  woolly  or  hairy.  Fleshy  leaves  are  almost  always  found  on 
plants  which  have  to  live  in  places  of  extreme  drought ;  Sedums,  Agaves, 
and  Aloes  are  examples  of  such.  The  leaves  of  plants  assume  modifi¬ 
cations  according  to  their  environment ;  for  instance,  the  Mullein,  a 
plant  usually  with  very  woolly  leaves,  may  perhaps  be  found  growing 
on  a  hill  with  an  excessive  amount  of  hairs,  while  down  in  the  valley 
it  may  scarcely  have  a  hair  at  all.  The  function  of  the  hairs  is  to 
conserve  moisture.  When  the  environment  of  the  plant  is  such  that 
the  plant  obtains  abundance  of  moisture,  then  the  hairs  are  not  required 
and  they  gradually  die  out  or  are  suppressed.  If  the  plant  has  to  endure 
excessive  dryness  in  a  dry  district  hairs  in  more  abundance  develop. 
Almost  all  water  plants  are  free  from  hairs. 

Water  plants  have  usually  two  kinds  of  leaves.  The  white  Water  Lily, 
Nympbaea  alba,  has  large  upper  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  submitting  a  large  space  of  leaf  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
lower  leaves,  which  are  constantly  submerged,  are  thin  and  narrow  and 
are  capable  of  moving  about. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  to  assimilate 
the  fcod  received  from  the  roots  and  that  taken  in  by  the  stomata  from 
the  atmosphere — namely,  carbon  dioxide  and  free  oxygen.  The  elements 
received  from  the  air  is  gaseous  food,  that  from  the  roots  liquid.  Under 
the  influence  of  light  the  carbon  is  separated  from  the  oxygen.  The 
former  is  fixed  by  the  plant,  the  latter  set  free,  being  restored  to  the 


atmosphere.  The  carbon  also  combines  with  the  water  solution  from  the 
roots,  and  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  with  the  assistance  of  chlorophyll, 
or  green  colouring  matter,  certain  chemical  changes  are  undergone  and 
starch  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  a  ferment  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  which  becomes  soluble  enough  to  be  translocated  through  the 
whole  plant,  building  up  and  strengthening  existing  parts,  also  forming 
fresh  growth. 

Transpiration  is  an  important  function  of  leaves.  It  is  the  giving  off 
water  as  watery  vapour  ;  it  is  the  great  means  by  which  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  is  carried  on,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  more  moisture  there 
is  passes  away  from  the  leaves  the  more  must  be  drawn  up  from  the  roots. 
Thus,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  light  will  the  various 
processes  of  absorption,  assimilation,  transpiration,  and  circulation  be 
carried  on. 

The  green  leaves  of  plants  do  an  immense  work.  We  may  regard 
leaves  as  so  many  nets  and  sails  to  catch  air  and  sunshine  ;  they  are  good 
absorbers  of  both,  and  the  heat  thus  acquired  does  work  of  great 
importance.  With  this  work,  which  may  be  termed  altered  sunshine,  the 
whole  of  our  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  built  up  and  brought 
into  valuable  form.  If  the  green  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants 
were  to  disappear  from  the  earth  the  results  would  be  disastrous  to  animal 
life,  because  the  leaves  of  plants  take  up  substances  which  would  otherwise 
accumulate.  We  obtain  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  action  of  green  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
plants,  but  principally  the  leaves.  Thus  the  disposal  of  natural  energy 
is  brought  into  convenient  form  for  food  and  very  many  purposes.  It  is, 
then,  desirable  that  plants  should  receive  as  much  light  in  the  form  of 
sunshine  as  possible. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  essentially  a  vital  process.  When  a  leaf  dies 
on  a  branch  in  summer  it  adheres  more  closely  than  it  would  in  autumn, 
but  when  it  dies  in  the  natural  way  in  autumn  it  separates  easily  from 
the  branch,  leaving  a  scar  where  it  has  been  attached.  Prior  to  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  change  going  on,  chiefly  of  a 
chemical  character,  but  yet  considerable  physical  change.  The  material 
likely  to  be  of  further  use  to  the  plant  is  withdrawn  from  the  leaf  and 
stored  up  in  an  available  form  either  in  the  stem  or  root. 

Very  small  quantities  of  waste  material  are  taken  in  with  the  food. 
In  the  annual  fall  of  the  leaf  we  find  that  these  waste  matters  are 
removed  from  the  stem  or  root  into  the  leaf,  and  are  restored  again  to 
the  soil  with  the  annual  fall. — E.  D.  S. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

9 

*  A  Beginning. 

As  you  have  kindly  offered  to  devote  space  in  your  valuable  Journal 
to  the  younger  generation  of  the  craft,  I  hope  it  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  fullest  degree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  youngsters  shall  be 
enabled  to  prove  that  the  education  of  the  present-day  gardener  is  not 
degenerating,  as  some  of  our  critics  would  at  times  have  us  believe. 
Who  knows  but  from  our  ranks  may  be  found  young  fellows  who  in  time 
to  come  may  have  their  writings  as  much  sought  after  in  their  day  as  the 
writings  of  the  best  of  past  or  present  contributors.  Now,  young  gardeners, 
let  us  try  our  best  to  fit  ourselves  for  a  head  place  in  years  to  come,  with 
the  one  idea  of  reaching  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  if  only  by  our 
own  exertions.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by  trying,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  gained.  We  cannot  lay  in  too  great  a  store  of  knowledge  while  we 
are  young.  We  know  there  are  many  temptations  to  lure  us  away,  but 
let  us  strive  against  them  and  determine  to  become  masters  of  our 
profession.  And  now,  Mr,  Editor,  this  is  the  first  attempt  of,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  too  hard  on — Samuel  Sempee. 

[Our  printers  have  set  up  your  Latin  signature  as  it  appears,  and  as 
it  will  do  very  well  we  do  not  alter  it.  It  is  a  well-written  little 
contribution.  The  observations  taken  out,  though  creditable  to  the 
writer  of  them,  would  be  the  reverse  of  pleasing  to  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  and  he  would  be  pained  by  having  something  attributed  to 
him  to  which  he  has  no  claim.  Try  again.  We  shall  only  be  “hard” 
when  praise  preponderates.] 

The  Cinekaria, 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  a  suggestion  put  to  us  in  the  way  of 
offering  seasonable  hints  regarding  our  vocation  ;  I,  therefore,  offer  my 
views  on  the  culture  of  the  Cineraria  as  one  of  our  chief  greenhouse 
lants.  To  have  good  plants  for  early  flowering  the  seed  should 
e  sown  in  April  in  light  sandy  soil,  care  being  taken  not  to  sow  too 
thickly,  as  by  so  doing  the  plants  are  drawn  and  weakened.  They 
should  be  sturdy  plants  to  start  with,  and  then  let  it  be  the  aim  of  the 
grower  to  keep  them  so  by  judicious  ventilation.  Draughts  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag,  and  help  to  bring  on  inildew. 

After  sowing,  the  pans  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  when 
the  seedlings  appear  removed  to  a  cooler  position,  and  eventually  into  a 
cold  frame.  When  large  enough  to  handle  let  them  be  pricked  off  in 
pang  of  light  soil,  and  before  they  become  crowded  placed  singly  in  large 
60’s  in  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  decomposed  Mushroom  bed  refuse,  keeping 
the  plants  close  for  a  day  or  two,  and  syringing  rathex'  lightly  twice  a 
day  in  bright  weather.  After  they  become  established  more  air  should 
be  given,  but  avoiding  cold  draughts. 

The  plants  ought  to  be  strong  enough  by  the  end  of  August  to  have  a 
shift  from  GO’S  to  24’8,  in  a  little  heavier  compost,  potting  rather  firmly. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater,  but  rather  keep  them  on  the  dry 
side  till  they  have  become  established,  and  even  then  overwatering  is 
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detrimeatal  to  their  well-being.  As  we  flower  them  ia  2i's  and  32’a,  we 
support  the  plants  with  liquid  manure,  given  weak  and  often,  than  too 
strong  at  once. 

As  the  plants  are  subject  to  aphis,  a  light  fumigating  with  tobacco, 
when  the  leaves  are  dry,  on  two  successive  nights,  will  put  a  check  to  their 
ravages.  It  is  better,  however,  to  prevent  than  destroy  insects.  Should 
mildew  appear,  the  affected  parts  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur.  Expose 
the  plants  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  till  they  show  signs  of  flagging, 
and  then  slightly  shade. — B.  T.  E. 

Botanising. 

As  “  F.  W.  G.”  writes,  many  of  us  know  little  about  our  native 
flowers,  and  I  think  that  more  of  our  time  might  be  spent  in  extending 
onr  small  stock  of  knowledge  in  that  direction.  I  have  derived  much 
information  and  also  pleasure  by  seeking  and  gathering  specimens  of 
native  flowers  during  the  summer  months,  and  drying  them  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper.  Too  many  of  our  craft  (as  well  as  others)  are 
too  fond  of  the  social  glass,  which  means  much  time  wasted  that  might 
be  more  profitably  spent,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  flowers.  Some¬ 
times  the  bothy  is  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  which  is  often  an  excuse 
for  public  house  visits,  but  it  is  a  poor  one.  I  wish  all  foremen  would  do 
their  best  to  make  bothy  life  pleasurable,  and  all  who  are  under  them 
would  join  in  the  effort. — Anothek  Junior. 

Steps  in  the  Ladder. 

Like  myself  many  young  gardeners  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  educated  sufficiently  to  be  brilliant  scholars  or  accurate  writers,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  anxious  to  improve  and  to  benefit  by  correction. 
We  ought  to  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  learn,  and  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  also  in  gaining  practical  experience.  It  gives 
pleasure  to  our  chiefs  to  see  young  men  taking  interest  in  their  work, 
although  it  may  seem  to  be  work  of  minor  importance,  yet  it  is  to  them 
important  to  do  all  things  well,  as  steps  in  the  ladder  of  success. 
— C.  W.  M. 

K.H.S.  Examination. 

I  NOTICE  on  page  546  one  of  the  older  school,  who  styles  himself 
“  Practice  with  Science,”  has  answered  my  article  on  the  above  subject. 
I  did  not  think  when  I  wrote  that  we  were  to  be  favoured  by  an  answer 
from  one  who  from  his  article  agrees  with  the  way  the  examination  is 
conducted  in  every  detail.  He  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  write  about  sticking  to  the  point  of  elementary 
questions,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  point  of  many  of  them.  I 
note  that  our  mentor  does  not  consider  the  exams  really  useful  in 
teaching  practical  gardening,  for  he  says  there  is  no  need  of  any  society 
to  undertake  that  duty.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  hold  several  first-class 
certificates  from  employers  for  practical  work,  and  I  think  if  gardeners 
are  not  practical  at  the  present  day  they  will  soon  have  to  give  place  to 
others,  as  the  order  seems  to  be  big  returns  for  a  small  outlay  with 
employers  now.  I  am  not  blaming  them,  but  only  stating  facts. 

How  many  young  gardeners  passed  through  the  last  exam  with 
pleasure  and  confidence  ?  ” 

Where  was  the  college  student,  and  where  the  young  gardener  ? 
Read,  mark,  learn,  and  digest  the  results,  my  older  brother,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  Out  of  152  candidates  who  sat  sixteen  only  were 
placed  in  the  first-class  list.  The  twelve  college  students  who  had  been 
trained  to  answer  questions  on  paper  would  not,  I  suspect,  have  been  a 
match  for  twelve  others  I  could  pick  out  of  the  third-class  for  practical 
work  and  the  management  of  a  garden.  I  am  in  touch  with  some  of  our 
largest  bothies,  and  can  with  confidence  write  that  the  “  exam  ’’  will 
never  take  on  to  any  great  extent  with  practical  men  in  its  present 
form.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  young  gardeners  who 
have  sat  for  the  examinations. — Young  Gardener. 

Herbaceous  and  Mixed  Borders. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  re-arranging  herbaceous  borders,  or 
making  new  ones.  In  the  case  of  new  ones,  the  site  chosen  may  advan¬ 
tageously  face  south  or  west.  The  border  or  bed  may  be  from  10  to 
12  feet  wide,  well  drained,  and  composed  of  good  loam  and  vegetable  or 
leaf  mould.  If  the  border  is  to  be  re-arranged,  all  the  plants  should 
have  been  previously  labelled,  with  name,  colour,  height,  and  time 
of  flowering,  so  that  there  shall  be  proper  harmony  in  colour,  and 
the  bloom  equally  distributed  throughout  the  borders,  at  the  different 
periods. 

The  plants  must  be  carefully  lifted,  the  choice  sorts  with  good  balls 
of  soil  attached  to  them,  and  laid  in,  in  some  corner,  until  the  border  is 
dug.  It  is  better  to  save  the  young  suckers,  or  those  growths  which  are 
found  around  the  outside  of  such  free  growing  plants  as  the  Helianthus, 
Asters,  and  others,  as  they  produce  blooms  of  better  quality,  and  which 
lash  longer  in  a  cut  state  than  the  old  stools  produce,  which  can  then 
be  thrown  away.  The  ground  ought  to  be  well  trenched,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  incorporated  as  the  work  proceeds.  Should 
the  soil  be  composed  principally  of  clay,  a  good  dressing  of  vegetable 
manure,  such  as  leaf  soil,  also  wood  ashes  or  burnt  earth,  would 
pulverise  and  sweeten  it.  If  the  land  is  of  a  light  texture,  deep 
trenching,  with  a  dressing  of  rich  manure,  would  improve  it,  as  almost 
all  herbaceous  plants  like  deep  rich  soil. 

The  borders  having  been  dug,  planting  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible  when  weather  permits.  I  consider  the  grouping  system  to  be 
the  best,  as  the  object  in  view  should  be  to  obtain  colour  in  such 
quantity  as  to  prove  effective  at  a  distance.  The  groups  should  be  of 
irregular  form,  and  the  number  of  plants  in  each  group  may  vary  from 


seven  or  nine  of  the  small  growing  kinds,  to  three  of  the  taller  and 
more  robust  varieties. 

As  regards  varieties  ;  for  the  back  rows  tall-growing  sorts,  which 
attain  the  height  of  6  to  8  feet,  are  suitable,  such  as  Helianthus 
orientalis,  H.  atro-rubens,  H.  giganteum,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
and  Hollyhocks  in  variety. 

Plants  growing  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  are  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
variety,  Pasonies  (both  herbaceous  and  tree  or  Moutan),  Scrophularia 
nodosa  variegata  (a  plant  that  is  attractive  all  the  summer),  Tritomas, 
Lupins,  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  Chelone  barbata,  (Enotheras  or 
Evening  Primrose,  Papaver  bracteatum,  Erigeron  speciosa  superba, 
Bupatorium  pnrpureum.  Spiraea  aruncus,  and  Veronicas. 

Towards  the  front  such  plants  as  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Hypericum 
Moserianum,  Iberis  corifolia,  dwarf  Asters,  Splriea  filipendula,  S.  pal- 
mata,  S.  japonica,  Pyrethrums  in  variety.  Daphnes,  Trillium  grandi- 
florum,  Potentillas,  Oxalis,  Saxifragas,  and  a  host  of  others. 

A  few  ornamental  shrubs  (deciduous  and  evergreen)  are  very 
effective.  Such  Conifers  as  Retinosporas  and  Cupressus  brighten  the 
borders  during  the  winter  months.  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  and  Hydran¬ 
geas  dotted  here  and  there  help  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 
In  summer  annuals.  Gladiolus,  and  half-hardy  plants  may  be  used  to 
fill  up  any  blank  spaces — in  fact,  a  fine  display  of  bloom  may  be  had 
almost  all  the  year  round  in  our  mixed  borders. — X. 

[We  do  not  know  what  age  this  young  gardener  may  be,  but  he 
writes  very  much  like  an  old  practitioner.] 


LINTON  PARK. 

To  the  average  visitor  any  garden  on  a  drear  November  day  has  not 
a  particularly  inviting  appearance.  Take  the  pleasure  ground,  for 
instance  ;  everything  seems  topsy-turvy  ;  flower  beds  are  upside  down, 
dead  leaves  rustle  mournfully  about,  transplanting  and  alterations  are 
going  onj  the  neat  appearance  of  a  few  weeks  before  is  entirely  gone, 
and  the  gardener,  if  his  visitor  be  a  novice,  apologises  for  something  that 
he  cannot  avoid,  and  extends  an  invitation  to  come  again  in  the  summer, 
when  ”  they  are  looking  gay.”  The  brother  craftsman,  however,  needs 
no  apologies  ;  he  knows  how  affairs  are  at  home,  and  therefore  takes  no 
notice  of  November’s  untidiness,  but  enters  into  the  details  of  fresh 
plantings,  proposed  alterations,  and  so  forth,  with  a  zest  that  shows 
gardeners  are  not  only  interested  in  their  own  work,  but  also  that  of 
others. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  pleasure  of  garden  visiting  even  at  the  dullest 
time  of  the  year,  and  recently  as  the  writer  walked  up  the  carriage 
drive  leading  to  the  beautiful  Kentish  home  of  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq., 
the  aspect  was  anything  but  dismal.  A  wide  tract  of  fine  park  land 
sweeps  gently  away  from  the  mansion,  which  is  situated  on  a  hillside 
facing  south.  The  expanse  is  studded  with  timber,  and  the  Kentish 
downs  stretching  away  for  miles  beyond  complete  a  picture  of  truly 
English  scenery.  The  air  on  the  day  in  question  was  clear  and  crisp 
without  being  cold.  From  a  preserve  close  by  the  sharp  crack  of  fire¬ 
arms  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  (it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
big  shoot),  and  pheasants,  disturbed  from  their  usual  haunts,  flew  aim¬ 
lessly  about,  uttering  distressful  cries.  The  scene  was  at  once  exhili- 
rating  and  the  surroundings  in  character,  for  are  not  November  and 
sport  inseparable  ?  But  gardening  was  our  errand,  and  soon  we  were 
chatting  with  the  somewhat  portly  and  still  more  genial  head  gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Mackenzie. 

As  the  name  implies,  Mr.  Mackenzie  hails  from  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  has  successfully  managed  the 
extensive  gardens  at  Linton  Park.  As  an  exhibitor  too  he  has  a 
reputation  ;  fruit  perhaps  is  his  strong  point,  and  the  result  of  his  skill 
as  a  cultivator  has  figured  creditably  in  many  a  keen  competition.  Like 
many  another  gardener  too,  he  has  been  Chrysanthemum  struck,  and  to 
use  his  own  expression  he  went  in  for  exhibiting  till  he  brought  home 
one  of  the  most  coveted  trophies  from  the  Aquarium  and  then  retired 
on  his  laurels  (the  proper  time  for  retiring  we  thought).  Since  then 
Chrysanthemum  shows  have  known  him  no  more,  at  any  rate  as  an 
exhibitor,  though  we  had  only  one  opinion  about  his  blooms  being  quite 
good  enough  for  that  purpose. 

The  plants  were  tastefully  arranged  in  a  large  conservatory,  and 
presented  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  graceful  verdure  of  several  fine 
specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
majority  of  the  plants  had  been  grown  on  the  cut-back  system,  the 
dwarf  habit  pointing  to  this,  while  each  was  crowned  with  several 
superb  blooms.  Some  of  them  seemed  familiar.  "  Oh,  yes,”  remarked 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  “you  saw  them  at  Maidstone  yesterday.”  Then  we 
remembered  the  elegant  group  “  not  for  competition,”  which  had  been 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Corn  Exchange  the  day  before.  The 
collection  is  well  up  to  date,  most  of  the  novelties  and  best  varieties 
being  included,  and  amongst  them  were  noticed  splendid  examples  of 
Edith  Tabor,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Madame  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend, 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Baron  Hirsch,  anc^  other  familiar  figures  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  world. 

The  generous  owner  of  Linton  Park  makes  it  a  rule  to  throw  open 
the  gardens  and  grounds  to  the  public  on  two  days  a  week.  Would  that 
his  example  were  followed  more  generally.  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  his  part 
contrives  to  always  have  something  for  the  visitors  to  see.  In  the 
summer  the  25  acres  of  pleasure  ground  are  sufficient,  and  later  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  keeps  up  the  interest.  The  gardens  at  Linton  are 
of  an  all-round  character,  and  one  quickly  observes  that  the  gardener  is 
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an  all-round  man.  Perhaps,  however,  fruit  is  his  strong  forte,  if  he  has 
any  preference,  and  amongst  it  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  Recollections 
rose  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  and  the  number  of  prize  cards 
which  bore  his  name.  We  had  seen  the  Apples,  we  should^  like  to  see 
the  trees.  “  Certainly  ;  come  on,  there  they  are.”  There  is  no  great 
quantity,  but  each  tree  is  a  fine  example  of  good  culture  and  an  object 
lesson  in  fruit  growing.  The  situation  is  a  gentle  slope  facing  south,  and 
the  soil  a  stiff  loam.  The  trees  are  dwarf  and  shapely,  destitute  of  any 
sign  of  canker  or  disease,  the  wood  being  clean,  healthy,  and  plump. 
We  inquired  which  kinds  did  the  best.  ”  Oh,  all  sorts  do^  well  here^, 
was  the  reply,  “  excepting,  perhaps.  Lord  Derby,  which  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.”  The  trees  are  well  fed,  a  thick  mulching  of  stable  manure  on 
the  surface  testifying  to  this.  “  There’s  no  secret  about  it.”  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  ”  treat  your  trees  well  and  you  will  get  good  fruit.” 

There  was  logic  in  the  statement,  and  if  every  fruit  grower  in  the 
country,  whether  commercial  or  otherwise,  would  follow  this  simple  yet 
golden  rule  we  should  no  doubt  hear  less  of  unremunerative  prices, 
and  be  able  to  buy  English  fruit  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

Under  glass  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists.  Not  long  ago  some  of 
the  old  houses  were  done  away  with,  and  in  their  place  now  stands  a 
splendid  range  of  teakwood  vineries  erected  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  the  well-known  horticultural  builders.  These  are  stocked  with 
healthy  canes  planted  a  little  over  twelve  months  ago.  Up  to  the  present 
the  borders  are  inside,  but  provision  is  made  for  their  extension  outside. 
To  utilise  the  space  to  the  best  advantage  has  been  the  endeavour,  and 
for  this  purpose  supernumerary  Vines  are  planted  between  the  permanent 
canes,  to  be  removed  as  the  space  is  required.  One  portion  is  devoted  to 
Black  Hamburghs,  another  containing  a  mixture  of  Alicante,  Lady 
Downe’s,  and  so  forth.  We  remarked  on  the  splendid  growth  they  had 
made.  “Yes,”  was  the  rejoinder,  “they  were  planted  twelve  months 
ago  last  July,  and  we  are  we’l  satisfied  with  them.”  A  simple  verdict, 
but  meaning  a  great  deal. 

On  stages  in  the  vineries  was  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  just  coming  into  flower  for  the  winter.  Dwarf  and  of 
sturdy  habit,  with  numerous  trusses  showing,  they  testified,  if  testimony 
is  needed,  to  the  usefulness  of  this  old  favourite  for  giving  a  supply  of 
bloom  throughout  the  winter.  In  another  structure  were  sonae  fine 
plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  one  of  the  most  useful,  charniing,  and 
accommodating  flowers  we  have.  Forming  a  row  up  one  side  of  a 
span-roofed  house  they  looked  perfectly  charming,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  among  all  the  additions  to  the  Cypripedium  family  we  have 
anything  to  equal  this  fine  old  flower. 

November,  of  course,  is  not  the  time  to  see  pleasure  grounds  at  their 
best,  but  the  extensive  gardens  all  round  the  mansion  are  full  of  interest. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  good  soil  and  charming  situation,  and  the 
result  is  apparent.  Shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  are  magnificent.  Giant 
Cedars  spread  oat  their  graceful  branches,  affording  shade  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  Araucarias  are  perfectly  at  home,  and  never  have  we  seen 
finer  specimens,  furnished  without  a  break  from  base  to  summit.  Ilere 
was  noticed  a  fine  old  Cork  Tree,  there  a  Tulip  Tree  of  immense  pro¬ 
portions,  and  further  on  healthy  specimens  of  Palms  (Chammrops 
excelsa)  that  stand  out  all  the  winter  without  protection.  The  formation 
of  the  ground  is  likewise  pleasing  ;  no  straight  lines  and  tiring  expanses 
of  turf,  walks,  and  geometrical  flower  beds,  but  undulating,  sequestered, 
and  restful.  At  one  point  you  get  a  peep  through  an  avenue  of  trees  at 
the  country  beyond ;  at  another,  without  being  fully  aware  of  it,  you 
come  across  flower  beds,  then  a  flight  of  steps  leads  you  on  to  a  terrace 
from  which  a  wider  view  is  obtained,  down  again  by  a  winding  walk, 
which  leads  to  a  dell,  shaded  and  almost  wild,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
shut  off  from  any  other  portion  of  the  garden,  and  so  on,  every  turning 
giving  variety.  Such  is  Linton  ;  an  ideal  English  home  ;  charming 
even  in  November,  so  we  thought,  as  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  we 
bade  him  “good  morning.” — G.  H.  H. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  XiTectarines. — Earliest  Forced  House. — When  trees 
have  been  started  at  an  early  date  in  previous  years  they  swell  their 
buds  promptly  without  much  assistance  from  artificial  heat,  but  those 
forced  for  the  first  time  are  slower  in  starting  into  flower.  These  must 
not  be  hurried,  and  with  the  buds  swelling  and  advancing  for  flowering 
the  atmosphere  must  not  be  kept  nearly  so  close,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  blossom  advance  steadily  and  have  time  to  develop  a  strong  flower 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  When  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  kept  close  and  too  moist  the  flowers  are  drawn  and  weak ;  if  low 
in  temperature  little  progress  is  made,  and  the  organs  are  stunted  and 
effete.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house  started  early 
in  December,  and  above  50°  it  should  be  increased  correspondingly  with 
the  temperature,  but  not  allowing  a  decline  below  50°  in  the  daytime, 
sufficient  artificial  heat  being  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
sun  heat  an  advance  may  be  allowed  to  65°,  closing  for  the  day 


before  the  temperature  has  receded  below  55°.  A  temperature  of 
40°  to  45°  is  ample  at  night,  or  in  milch  weather  50°.  When  the 
flowers  are  well  advanced,  and  the  anthers  showing,  cease  syring¬ 
ing,  but  afford  moderate  moisture  by  damping  the  borders,  paths, 
and  walls  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Avoid  a  close,  moist, 
stagnant  atmosphere  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  night  with  a 
high  temperature.  Examine  the  inside  border,  making  sure  that  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  moisture.  If  necessary  afford  a  thorough  supply  of 
water  or  liquici  manure.  The  surface  soil  is  often  deceptive,  being  kept 
moist  by  syringing,  therefore  supply  enough  to  moisten  the  soil 
through  to  the  drainage,  for  surface  moistening  docs  very  little  good. 
Avoid,  however,  making  the  soil  sodden  by  needless  applications.  If 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  blossom  buds,  remove  those  on  the  under 
side  of  the  trellis  by  drawing  the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growth. 
This  will  materially  assist  the  swelling  of  the  buds  remaining.  If  there 
are  any  traces  of  aphides,  fumigate  the  house  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
evenings  before  the  flowers  are  much  advanced  in  colour,  always  before 
the  petals  unfold,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  dry,  or  the  moisture  will 
be  condensed  on  the  cooler  surfaces  of  the  flowers,  and  they  will  be  dis¬ 
coloured  and  injured  by  the  tobacco  smoke. 

Second  Eorced  House. — This  may  correspond  to  the  first  in  some 
cases,  and  if  the  trees  consist  of  such  very  early  varieties  as  Alexander 
and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  with  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines, 
fruit  may  be  had  in  late  April  or  early  May  by  starting  at  the  new  year  ; 
but  if  the  trees  are  such  as  Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George, 
or  Dymond  Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier  and  Stan  wick  Elruge  Nectarines, 
the  fruit  will  not  ripen  until  May  is  well  advanced,  or  early  in  June. 
This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  growers.  In  either  case  the 
house  must  be  closed  without  much  further  delay,  fire  heat  only  being 
used  to  exclude  frost,  the  trees  being  sprinkled  occasionally,  or  on  fine 
days  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  allowing  time  for  them  to  become 
fairly  dry  before  night.  Keeping  the  trees  constantly  dripping  with 
moisture,  especially  at  night,  enfeebles  the  blossoms,  and  is  provocative 
of  wood  bud  rather  than  blossom  bud  development.  Do  not  allow  the 
temperature  to  exceed  50°  in  the  daytime  without  full  ventilation.  Supply 
water  or  liquid  manure  to  inside  ’oorders  as  needed,  and  protect  those 
outside  with  litter  or  dry  leaves. 

Succession  Houses.— the  roof  lights  are  moveable  it  is  much 
the  best  plan  to  remove  them,  and  expose  the  trees  to  the  elements  for 
the  winter,  the  wood  being  thoroughly  ripe.  This  is  very  inimical  to 
many  insects,  such  as  brown  scale,  and  the  trees  are  insured  rest  and 
thorough  moistening  of  the  border.  Even  the  latest  trees,  including 
those  in  unheated  houses,  are  best  treated  in  that  way,  often  having  the 
effect  of  causing  trees  to  retain  their  buds  which  cast  them  under  fixed 
roofs,  and  the  blossoms  are  generally  finer  than  on  trees  that  are  kept 
constantly  evaporating  from  the  young  wood  through  the  time  they  are 
at  rest  under  fixed  roofs,  or  when  they  are  subjected  to  alternating  rests 
and  excitements  where  plants  are  grown  in  the  house.  The  fogs  and 
damps  of  winter,  with  the  drenching  rains  and  snow,  suit  Peaches  in 
well-drained  soil,  the  trees  being  invigorated  and  the  soil  enriched.  If 
the  houses  have  fixed  roof  lights,  ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all 
but  very  severe  weather.  Proceed  with  the  pruning,  bringing  matters  in 
respect  of  cleansing  the  house  and  trees  to  as  speedy  conclusion  as 
possible. 

Cncumbera.— The  weather  has  been  sharp  and  also  changeable,  but 
on  the  whole  favourable,  as  there  have  been  bright  intervals,  light  being 
very  important  in  all  forcing  operations,  especially  in  winter  ;  therefore 
the  glass  should  be  kept  clean,  both  inside  and  outside.  Use  warm, 
sweet  soil  and  not  over-wet  for  earthing  over  the  roots  as  they  show  at 
the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks  ;  a  few  sweetened  horse  droppings 
spread  on  the  surface  will  attract  the  roots  and  afford  nutriment  to 
them  when  watered.  This  is  preferable  to  liquid  manure,  unless  the 
plants  are  growing  in  limited  borders,  boxes,  or  pots,  then  copious 
supplies  will  be  necessary.  Always  apply  it  weak  and  tepid,  and  not  too 
often.  Sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  secured  by  damping  the 
paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days  ;  but 
avoid  excessive  moisture,  and  do  not  supply  water  to  the  roots  till  the 
soil  is  becoming  dry,  and  then  afford  a  soaking.  Look  the  plants  over 
at  least  once  a  week  for  stopping  and  thinning,  removing  bad  leaves,  but 
stopping  and  thinning  will  not  be  much  needed  ;  yet  it  must  not  be 
neglected,  as  crowding  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  growth  of 
winter  Oucumbers.  Overcropping  is  a  still  greater  malpractice,  and 
allowing  fruits  to  remain  after  they  attain  a  size  fit  for  cutting  serves 
only  to  weaken  the  plants  and  to  prevent  other  and  younger  fruits 
swelling ;  but  when  large  enough  the  fruits  keep  several  days  if  the 
heels  are  inserted  in  saucers  of  water  in  a  cool  place,  but  safe  from  frost. 
Ill-shaped  and  superfluous  fruit  should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  and 
tendrils  and  staminate  blossoms  answer  no  useful  purpose,  therefore 
remove  them  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fertilise  the  pistillate 
flowers  to  make  sure  of  the  fruits  swelling,  and,  though  this  may  cause  a 
“  knotty  ”  fruit,  it  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome.  It  may  be  combated  by  dusting 
the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
not  be  overcharged  with  moisture.  A  light  sulphuring  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  is  useful  against  mildew,  also  r^  spider  and  white  fly.  Red 
spider  thrives  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Sponging  the  leaves  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  pest  with  a  weak 
solution  of  softsoap — say  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water — is  the  surest,  and 
all  things  considered  the  safest  remedy.  Thrips  are  best  destroyed  by 
fumigation  with  tobacco.  Tobacco  powder  dusted  on  the  leaves  infested 
with  green  or  black  fly  destroys  them,  and  fumigation  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  eveqings  eradicates  these  pests,  The  foliage  at  this  time  of 
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year  is  tender ;  therefore  care  mast  be  exercised  in  fumigation,  not 
giving  an  overdose. 

Pines. — Ymmg  Stock — Growing  plants  are  liable  to  become  drawn 
and  weakly  at  this  time  of  year  by  keeping  them  too  close,  moist,  and 
warm,  the  damage  often  being  irreparable,  and  not  infrequently  arises 
from  improper  structures  being  employed.  Well  ventilated  pits  or 
small  bouses  properly  heated  are  most  suitable  for  young  Pine  plants,  as 
they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  should  be  given  plenty  of  room. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  B5°  to  60°,  which,  with  65°  in  the  day¬ 
time,  will  keep  all  young  stock  gently  growing,  admitting  a  little  air  at 
the  top  of  the  house  at  65°,  leaving  it  on  all  day  ;  but  do  not  let  the 
temperature  fall  below  that  point,  and  when  the  temperature  advances 
to  75°  a  free  ventilation  must  be  allowed.  The  bottom  heat  should  be 
kept  steady  at  80°.  Avoid  a  damp  atmosphere  ;  an  occasional  damping 
of  the  paths  will  suffice.  Water  only  when  necessary,  but  when  the 
plants  become  dry  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak  liquid 
manure. 

Plants  to  Ripen  Fruit  in  May  and  June. — This  is  a  very  important 
time  to  have  Pine  Apples  ripe,  as  fresh  ripe  fruit  is  not  over-plentiful, 
and  they  are  a  great  ornament  at  dessert,  far  transcending  imported 
frnit  in  appearance,  and  are  juicier  and  more  briskly  flavoured,  besides 
having  a  much  more  pleasant  aroma.  Where  a  supply  is  required  at 
the  time  named,  and  plants  are  not  now  showing  fruit,  it  will  be  advis¬ 
able  to  select  from  those  started  in  March  last,  which  have  completed 
growth  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  rest,  such  as  show  a  stout  base,  the 
best  indication  of  starting  into  fruit  when  subjected  to  a  higher  tempe¬ 
rature  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  plants  are  best 
placed  in  a  structure  to  themselves.  Where  this  cannot  be  afforded  they 
must  have  a  light  position  in  the  house  where  the  fruiters  are  swelling. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  in  the  fruiting  department,  5°  less 
in  the  morning  of  cold  nights,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  ;  but  in  very  severe 
weather  a  few  degrees  lower  is  preferable  to  extra  sharp  firing. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forcing-  Asparagus. — Asparagus  sent  to  the  table  in  December 
and  January  is  invariably  appreciated.  No  vegetable  is  more  easily 
forced,  only  unfortunately,  having  it  early  necessitates  the  breaking  up 
of  well  established  beds,  and  once  forced  the  roots  are  of  no  further 
value.  Not  till  an  old  bed  can  be  spared  in  the  spring  ought  it  to  be 
broken  up,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  force  Asparagus  every  season 
ought  to  plant  a  fresh  bed  every  year,  each  in  its  turn  being  broken  up 
for  the  roots  when  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  garden.  If  young  shoots  are 
wanted  at  midwinter,  forcing  must  commence  at  once,  A  mild  hot¬ 
bed  of  well  prepared  leaves  and  manure,  surmounted  by  a  frame,  or  a 
gentle  hotbed  may  be  formed  in  a  pit,  heated  or  otherwise,  but  the  less 
fire  heat  used  to  keep  up  to  about  55° at  the  outset,  and  from  60°  to  65° 
when  top  growth  commencss,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  superior 
produce  being  obtained. 

Lift  the  requisite  number  of  roots,  or  enough  to  fill  at  least  two 
lights,  and  at  once  replant  closely  together  in  rich  moist  soil.  There 
ought  to  be  H  inches  of  soil  under  them  and  as  much  on  the  top,  and 
long  succulent  shoots  will  then  be  produced.  Keep  the  lights  closed 
and  mats  on  until  top  growth  has  well  commenced,  afterwards  giving  a 
little  air  on  warm  days  and  admitting  more  light.  In  order  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  dishes,  more  roots  should  be  placed  in  heat  every  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks.  Severe  frosts,  unless  anticipated,  interfere  with 
this  routine.  Take  advantage  of  mild  open  weather  to  lift  enough 
roots  to  last  through  January,  storing  them  close  together  on  the  floor 
of  a  shed  and  covering  with  fine  moderately  moist  soil. 

Kidney  Beans.  —  In  order  to  be  successful  in  forcing  these 
abundance  of  heat  and  a  light  position  are  essential.  They  succeed  well 
on  the  shelves  in  a  winter  Cucumber  house  or  Pine  stove,  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  75°  suiting  them  well.  Syon  House,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Osborne’s  Forcing  are  old  and  well  tried  favourites.  Fill  well  drained 
8-inch  pots  with  moderately  rich  loamy  soil  nearly  up  to  the  rim,  bow 
eight  or  nine  new  seeds  in  each,  and  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil.  The  seeds 
will  germinatb  quickly  if  the  pots  are  set  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  but 
they  must  be  raised  up  to  the  light  before  the  plants  become  leggy. 
Leave  six  plants  in  a  pot,  support  early  with  birch  spray  or  stakes  and 
raffia,  and  avoid  crowding.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  top-dressing  is  so 
much  wasted  labour.  Fill  up  the  pocs  with  soil  at  the  outset,  and  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  utilised  by  the  roots  in  due  course. 

Rhubarb.— Frosts  having  given  the  reauisite  check  to  root  move¬ 
ment,  or  in  some  other  way  prepared  them  for  forcing,  early  Rhubarb 
should  be  plentiful  and  good.  The  time-hononred  practice  of  covering 
strong  clamps  where  they  are  established  with  tabs  or  deep  pots  and 
square  heaps  of  hot  manure  and  leaves,  answers  well  if  a  close  look  out 
is  kept  for  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of  the  beds.  Sometimes  the 
heat  declines  very  low,  in  which  case  sufficient  nearly  fresh  manure 
must  be  added  to  start  it  heating  again.  It  also  happens  occasionally 
that  the  heating  material  becomes  violently  hot,  this  necessitating 
opening  it  oat  to  get  nd  of  excess  heat.  Neglect  this  precaution  and  all 
the  crowns  will  moat  probably  ba  spoilt.  Rhubarb  may  be  more  simply 
forced  in  heated  pits  or  houses  and  Mushroom  houies,  also  starting 
strongly  if  not  particularly  early  in  warm  cellars.  Early  and  second 
early  varieties,  giving  the  preference  to  those  with  red  stalks,  are  the 
best  for  forcipgi  Jiift  strong  clumps  with  a  small  quantity  of  soil  about 
them,  set  closely  together  on  a  layer  of  rich  moist  soil,  and  cover  with 
more  of  the  same.  In  a  cellar  or  in  other  moist  dark  place  this  covering 
of  soil  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  ought  always  to  be  given  where  the 
roots  are  exposed  to  dry  heat.  Force  every  bit  of  growth  out  of  these  * 


clumps,  and  then  throw  them  away.  Introduce  more  clumps  into  heat 
about  every  three  weeks. 

Seakale. — Much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  Rhubarb  also 
applies  to  Seakale,  only  in  this  instance  young  roots  are  better  for 
lifting  than  the  old  clumps.  Any  with  crowns  half  an  inch  and- 
upwards  in  diameter  are  suitable  for  lifting,  and  these  may  have  their 
coarse  roots  or  thongs  shortened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  being 
packed  together  in  deep  pots,  boxes,  or  beds  of  rich  soil.  If  pots  are 
used  these  may  be  taken  into  a  forcing  house  and  have  other  pots 
inverted  over  them,  taking  care  to  exclude  the  light,  as  Seakale  must 
be  forced  in  the  dark,  or  otherwise  it  is  useless.  The  soil  about  the  roots 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

DotJBLE  versus  Single  Walls  to  Hives. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  bee-keepers.  Some  are  in  favour  of  double  sides  to  their 
hives,  with  an  open  air  space  between,  which  during  the  winter 
months  is  packed  with  cork  dust,  chaff,  or  similar  material,  the 
former  being  the  best  I  have  tried  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
removed  after  the  cold  weather  is  over  the  following  spring,  and 
the  air  space  allowed  to  remain  open  until  being  packed  again  for 
winter. 

At  first  sight  this  plan  appears  preferable  to  an  ordinary  hive 
having  only  single  walls,  and  in  theory  the  bees  should  winter 
much  better,  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  consume  less  food 
and  be  several  degrees  warmer  at  midwinter.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  several  objections  to  this  system.  For  one 
thing  the  hives  have  to  be  large  and  bulky,  and  are  not  nearly  as 
convenient  for  taking  long  distances  by  road  or  rail  as  those  of 
smalhr  dimensions.  This  is  a  great  consideration  in  some  localities, 
where  the  bees  are  annually  taken  to  the  moors.  But  irrespective 
of  that,  what  is  there  gained  by  using  large  ungainly  hives  if 
smaller  ones  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  That  they  will  I 
have  no  doubt  ;  speaking  from  practical  experience  extending  over 
many  years,  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  as  during  that  time  I 
have  experimented  with  many  stocks  of  bees,  wintered  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  have  invariably  found  those  colonies  wintered  in 
sound  home-made  hives  with  single  sides  were  as  strong  and 
healthy  in  doubled-sided  hives.  For  this  reason  I  have  now 
discarded  nearly  all  my  large  double-walled  hives,  as  the  smaller 
hives  have  much  to  commend  them,  taking  less  material  in  their 
manufacture,  being  easier  to  make,  and  more  simple  in  their 
manipulation. 

The  Hive  for  General  Use. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  bee-keepers  will  agree  as  to  which  is 
the  best  hive,  each  having  his  special  favourite.  It  is  better  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  those  who  have  the  means  at  their  disposal 
cannot  do  better  than  place  their  orders  during  the  slack  season 
with  some  of  the  dealers  who  advertise  their  wares  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  There  are  some,  however,  who  are  pro¬ 
bably  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  hive  for  their  purpose.  The 
one  I  chiefly  use  and  recommend,  holds  ten  frame*  (standard 
sizs)  and  should  be  made  of  three-quarter-inch  wood.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  frames  are  placed  parallel  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  entrance  ;  the  majority  of  mine  are  on  the  latter  plan. 

When  one  has  obtained  a  start  at  bee-keeping,  and  has  met 
with  a  suitable  hive  to  work  from,  ’t  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
make  their  own  hives  out  of  old  packing  cases,  or  boxes  that  may 
ba  obtained  from  grocers  and  Italian  warehousemen  for  a  few 
pence.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  wood  be  sound,  at  least 
9  inches  in  width,  and  of  the  required  thickness.  It  is  better  to 
obtain  a  specimen  hive,  as  it  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  what  i* 
required  than  figures  do,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  measurements 
ihould  be  very  exact.  It  is  also  an  advantage  for  all  hives  to  be 
made  the  same  size,  frames  then  being  interchangeable.  The 
hive*,  too,  may  be  used  for  doubling  purposes,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  bee  keeper  to  have  all  frames 
and  hives  of  the  same  size  and  pattern. 

A  hive  of  the  above  dimensions  is  large  enongh  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  this  country,  either  for  supering  to  obtain  comb  honey, 
or  for  doubling  purposes,  by  which  means  the  finest  sample  of  run 
honey  is  obtained.  If  bees  are  fed  early  in  the  autumn  there  is 
sufficient  combs  for  them  to  store  supplies  to  last  unt'l  honey  is 
being  brought  in  from  the  fast  opening  flowers  daring  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  These,  if  worked  on  the  system  advocated  in  these 
pages  will  be  fully  stocked  with  bees,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
honey  flow  when  it  comes,  and  if  examined  will  be  found  to  be  in 
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as  good  condition,  and  in  many  instances  better,  than  those  housed 
in  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  hives. 

Roofs  for  Hives. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  hive  is  the  roof,  as  with¬ 
out  a  sound  roof,  the  most  expensive  and  well  finished  hive  will 
fail.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for  bee-keepers  to  guard  against  this, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  roofs  that  are  thoroughly  waterproof.  I 
have  had  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  this  respect  at  various  times, 
as  nearly  all  the  hives  I  obtained  from  various  makers  in  my  early 
days  of  bee-keeping  failed  in  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  They  were,  however,  without  exception,  all  made  of 
wood.  Since  then  many  of  them  have  been  covered  with  zinc, 
which  has  made  them  thoroughly  waterproof. 

This  I  can  confidently  recommend  for  the  purpose.  The  roofs 
may  be  made  to  slope  to  the  back  of  hive,  or  they  may  be  of  span 
form  ;  in  either  case,  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  a  light  frame  of 
wood,  and  strain  the  zinc  over  it,  which  should  be  tacked  down  at 
the  edges.  Treated  in  this  manner,  the  hive  and  its  contents  will 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  ;  corrugated  zinc,  too,  answers  the 
purpose  admirably.  All  that  is  required  is  to  have  an  outside  frame 
to  fit  on  the  hive,  to  which  it  must  be  securely  fastened  ;  there  will 
then  be  a  circulation  of  air  over  the  coverings  placed  on  the  top  of 
frames,  which  is  a  decided  advantage. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


*0®  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor."  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Coi respondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  imertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 


Urea  as  a  Fertiliser  (J/.  IF.). — You  are  right  in  your  assump¬ 
tion.  Urea  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fertilisers  in  the  world,  and  most 
commonly  wasted.  Perhaps  Mr,  G.  Abbey  will  favour  with  an  article  on 
the  subject,  as  we  know  he  regards  it  as  one  of  great  importance. 

Barometer  and  Rain  Gauge  (^Ten  Years'  Header'). — The  scale 
of  some  instruments  is  divided  into  thousandth  and  others  into 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  the  former  representing  the  variations  with 
the  greater  exactitude  ;  but  for  ordinary  practical  purposes  those  you 
possess  (in  hundredths)  suffice.  Your  method  of  recording  is  correct. 
When  you  read  29-99,  and  the  mercury  rises  a  mark  you  read  30  00  ;  if 
it  rise  another  mark  30  01  ;  if  it  rise  ten  marks  above  30  it  will  be 
30TO.  As  to  the  rain  gauge,  when  you  had  half  an  inch  of  rain  on  the 
day  named  it  would  have  been  correctly  recorded  as  1  50.  If  you  have 
only  one-tenth  it  should  be  entered  OO'IO  ;  if  an  inch  and  two-tenths 
1  02  ;  if  an  inch  and  nine-tenths  1  90.  All  will  be  clear  if  you  adhere 
to  this  method  and  let  the  other  scale  alone.  It  does  not  apply  in  your 
case,  100  parts  on  your  scale  representing  1  inch.  If  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  now  write  again. 

IVKushrooms  for  Profit  (IF.  E.  6'.).— Full  crops  of  Muihrooms 
are  still  as  profitable  as  any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown  and  sold 
from  the  month  of  October  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  more 
remunerative  than  most  crops  are;  but  half  crops  of  Mushrooms  are 
not,  and  quarter  crops  over  any  great  extent  of  beds  and  ridges  involve 
serious  loss.  We  should  not  like  to  advise  any  person  without  practical 
experience  to  invest  largely  in  Mushroom  culture  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  his  experience  by  early  losses,  unless  we  had  the  assurance  of 
his  employing  a  man  of  proved  competency  in  the  work.  The  best  soil 
for  casing  Mushroom  beds  is  sound  loam,  such  as  a  gardener  would  like 
for  growing  Chrysanthemums  in.  With  an  acre  of  such  land  a  first-rate 
Mushroom  grower  could  do  much  more  than  make  a  “livelihood," 
always  provided  that  he  was  in  proximity  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  manure  from  stables  in  which  horses  are  fed  on  dry  food.  The  three 
essentials  for  success  are  (1)  a  good,  certain,  and  cheap  manure  supply  ; 
(2)  good  soil ;  (3)  special  knowledge  of  the  work.  Bead  carefully  every 
line  of  the  last  edition  of  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  Is.  2d.  post 
free  from  this  office,  and  then  if  you  require  any  further  information 
write  again. 


Chrysantbemums  (/.  T.  .S'.).— Select  the  first  btid  formed  by 
Major  Bonaffon  after  the  stopping,  if  this  does  not  take  place  until  the 
end  of  the  second  week  in  August ;  if  the  bud  form  earlier  take  the 
second.  Stop  Mis.  C,  Blick  during  the  first  week  in  April.  Prom  the 
new  shoots  resulting  select  the  number  you  require  blooms  of  (three), 
one  on  each  shoot.  After  the  stopping  no  more  interference  must  take 
place  with  the  shoots  ;  simply  allow  them  to  grow  uninterruptedly  until 
the  flower  buds  form. 

Caustic  Soda  Solution  (^Southern  Gardener). — There  is  no 
difference  between  Coates’  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  commercial 
potash  and  ordinary  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  solution,  only  Mr. 
L.  Coates  advised  caustic  soda,  98  per  cent,  purity,  and  ordinary  caustic 
soda  may  not  be  65  per  cent.  We  put  in  the  prefix  Coates  so  as  to  credit 
Mr.  L.  Coates  with  the  first  making  public  of  the  excellent  winter  wash 
for  fruit  trees  in  the  Journal  (f  Horticulture,  as  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  without  any  acknowledgement  of  the  source  whence  it  is  derived. 

White,  Vellow,  Red,  and  Pink  Chrysanthemums  for  Deco¬ 
ration  (A  Life  Header). — We  have  consulted  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  on 
this  subject,  and  he  truly  states  that  the  “best”  varieties  of  any  colour 
are  those  which  give  the  most  aatisfaction  to  those  for  whom  they  are 
grown,  individual  tastes  varying  in  this  matter,  as  in  food,  very  consider¬ 
ably.  Some  persons  prefer  one  form  of  flower,  some  another.  The 
following  varieties  are  all  good,  and  a  choice  can  be  made  from  them. 
Among  whites,  Lady  Selborne,  Elaine,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Swanley 
White  are  good  early  flowering  varieties  ;  Niveus,  Mdlle.  Thdr^ie  Bey, 
Lady  Lawrence  and  L.  Canning  giving  later  blooms.  Amongst 
yellows.  Byecroft  Yellow  (very  free).  Sunflower,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
W.  H.  Lincoln  are  recommended  ;  while  Wm.  Holmes,  Boi  des  Prdcoces 
(free),  Simon  Delaux,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Charles  Shrimpton  give 
reddish  flowers  in  abundance.  Pure  binks  for  the  purpose  are  scarce. 
Varieties  possessing  shades  of  pink  are  Viviand  Morel,  W.  Tricker,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Bouquet  Fait,  Baron  de  Prailley,  Boseum  Superbum,  and  La 
Nymphe.  Yellow  Jane,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  and  Golden  Star  are 
good  yellow  flowering  single  Chrysanthemums.  In  all  cases  the  varieties 
are  placed  somewhat  in  their  order  of  flowering.  We  cannot  at  prese'nt 
say  exactly  when  the  analysis  will  be  ready. 

Caustic  Soda  and  Potash  Solution  for  Winter  Washing 
Prult  Trees  (IF.  H.  Y.). — Caustic  soda  alone  will  not  do  as  well  as 
caustic  soda  and  potash  for  making  the  solution  advised  for  destroying 
hibernating  insects,  eggs,  lichens,  and  moss  on  fruit  trees.  Of  course 
you  want  to  know  why,  and  we  may  tell  you  that  the  two  chemists  who 
told  you  “  that  the  action  of  both  is  the  same  ’’  knew  nothing  of  the 
respective  substances’  effect  on  vegetation,  nor  even  of  their  principles 
in  either  action  or  reaction.  Soda  is  hardening,  and  the  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  use  it  for  making  “  hard  ’’  soap.  Potash  is  softening,  and  with 
it  is  prepared  “  soft  ’’  soap.  Caustic  soda  is  a  powerful  caustic,  greyish 
white,  solid,  which  if  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  water,  becoming 
liquid  ;  if  it  falls  on  the  bare  skin  it  is  apt  to  produce  painful  sores,  and 
to  corrode  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  hardens  the  bark  of 
trees,  kills  or  irjures  it,  causing  cracks.  Potash  also  is  a  corrosive 
deliquescent  salt,  and  it  is  this  deliquesceacy  that  renders  it  so  valuable 
for  use  with  the  csustic  soda,  as  it  keeps  this  from  harlening  so  quickly 
as  to  injure  the  bark,  besides  causing  it  to  act  longer  on  the  insects. 
That  is  the  reason  why  caustic  soda  and  commercial  potash  are  used 
together.  If  we  remember  rightly,  caustic  soda,  93  per  cert.,  is  Is. 
per  lb  ,  and  commercial  potash  (carbonate  of  potash  or  pearlash)  4:d.  to 
6d,  per  lb.  The  solution  must  not  be  used  hotter  than  130°  generally. 

Bro-nrn  Spots  on  KTew  Hawthornden  Apple  (^Head  Gardener). 
— The  small  brown  specks  are  undeveloped  pycnidia  of  brown  rot  fungus 
(Gloeosporium  fructigenum),  which  frequently  causes  Apples  and  Pears 
to  become  brown  prematurely,  and  that  very  suddenly.  For  what 
reason  the  “rot”  has  remained  undeveloped  we  do  not  know,  it  not  at 
present  being  more  than  skin  deep,  and  the  threads,  so  far  as  we  csn 
discover,  not  permeated  the  flesh.  The  brown  streaks  and  depressed 
brown  spots  of  the  skin  are  not  caused  by  the  fungus,  but  by  the  Apple 
miner  (Trypeta  pomonella),  a  near  relative  of  the  Ohrysanthemum  leaf 
miner  (T.  artemism).  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Apple  maggot  in 
contradistinction  to  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)  cater¬ 
pillar,  the  latter  of  which  confines  its  attentions  chiefly  to  the  core  of 
the  affected  fruit,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  pips.  The  Apple  maggot  feeds 
just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  burrowing  in  the  flesh  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  leaving  behind  irregular  brown  marks;  and  the  worst  thing 
about  it  is  that  of  the  parent  insect  selecting  the  finest  fruit  for  egg- 
laying,  and  always  the  soft-fleshed  varieties.  The  adult  of  the  Apple 
maggot  is  a  dipterous  or  two-winged  fly,  very  small,  black,  but  appear¬ 
ing  grey  from  the  hairs  clothing  the  fore  parts  of  the  body.  It  appears 
at  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  after  pairing  the  female  deposits  eggs 
(there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  maggot  in  your  fruit,  at  least  we 
only  observed  one  hole  through  which  it  had  escaped  from  the  fruit)  in 
the  partially  grown  Apples.  These  eggs  are  inserted,  one  in  a  place, 
just  through  the  skin  of  the  Apple,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they 
hatch  into  maggots,  very  small  and  legless,  yet  they  force  their  way 
through  the  pulp,  forming  tunnels  in  all  directions,  and  become  full- 
grown  in  five  or  six  weeks,  when  they  are  whitish  with  a  dark  coloured 
head,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They  then  leave  the  fruit 
and  go  into  the  soil,  seldom  more  than  an  inch,  and  change  into  pupa 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  In  this  stage  they  remain  until  the  following 
summer,  and  then  appear  as  flies  again.  This  insect  has  been  much  on 
the  increase  of  late  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  contend 
with  without  destroying  the  affected  fruit,  which  to  be  of  service  must 
be  while  the  maggots  are  therein.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  a  poisonous  substance  or  petroleum  emulsion.  The  only  thing 
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tb^t  we  have  found  of  use  was  to  water  the  ground  early  in  autumn  or 
late  summer  with  gas  liquor,  one  part  to  five  parts  water,  and  extending 
quite  a  yard  beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches,  giving  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  1  inch  deep.  When  the  gas  liquor  cannot 
be  had  kainit  may  be  used  instead,  from  3^  to  7  lbs.  being  used  per 
square  rod,  the  former  in  mild  attacks,  and  the  latter  in  bad.  It  is  well 
also  to  use  a  similar  amount  of  dissolved  bones  along  with  the  kainit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Apple  trees  ;  hut  the  kainit  will  not  do  any  harm, 
as  most  of  the  salt  (chloride  of  soda)  will  be  washed  away  by  the 
winter  rains.  As  a  preventive  of  the  fungus,  carbonate  and  copper,  and 
ammonia  solution,  used  in  the  form  of  spray  In  spring  and  early 
summer,  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  applied. 

Chrysanthemums  (2'.  T.'). — Nos.  4  and  18  are  the  only  two 
varieties  that  can  in  any  way  be  termed  early  flowering.  The  remainder 
are  midseason  varieties  ;  not  one  of  them  comes  under  the  head  of  late 
flowering.  Presuming,  however,  the  object  in  cultivating  the  plants  is 
the  exhibition  table,  we  would  strongly  advise  you  to  eliminate  Nos.  2,  4, 

5,  7,  8j  9,  13,  15,  19  and  20,  as  they  are  a  long  way  behind  many  others 
in  point  of  quality.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition  one  cannot 
aflEord  to  include  even  a  moderate  variety  ;  all  should  be  of  the  best  in 
this  respect.  As  a  rule,  the  first  week  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  pinch 
the  hulk  of  sorts.  However,  to  be  exact  in  this,  experience  in  the 
locality  is  the  only  true  guide.  No  ;  6-inch  pots  are  not  large  enough 
to  grow  the  plants  to  produce  good  blooms.  Nothing  less  than  9-inch 
should  be  employed  ;  indeed,  for  the  strong  growing  varieties,  pots  10 
inches  in  diameter  are  better.  It  is  not  possible,  either,  to  have  good 
blooms  in  a  general  way  from  plants  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in 
March  or  May .  •  Ton  might,  in  an  Isolated  instance,  secure  a  really  good 
bloom.  The  leading  cultivators  strike  early — December — so  as  to  give 
the  plants  abundant  time  to  grow  away  steadily,  so  that  the  growth  is 
solidified  as  it  progresses. 

Names  of  Fruits.— iVofioi?. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  media  ms  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  Jh  cmisequence  of  the  large  ntimier  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  nanned^  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  oi 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  {L.  W.  Cf — 1,  Golden  Reinette  ; 
2,  New  Northern  Greening;  3,  Goloen  Rusret;  4,  Dutch  Miguonne  ; 

6,  Small’s  Admirable.  Several  of  your  fruits  are  seriously  attacked  by 

a  fungus,  regarding  which  see  reply  to«!^‘  Head  Gardener”  on  previous 
page.  (f?.  O.  Li  gard) — 1,  New  Hawthoinden  ;  2,  Bramley’s 

Seedling ;  3,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  4,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  5,  Cox’s  Pomona  ; 
6,  Bismarck.  QF,  Coles'). — It  is  impossible  to  name  Pears  that  are 
rotten  ;  your  specimens  should  have  been  forwarded  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ago.  (J.  B.), — 1,  Northern  Greening  ;  2,  Hollandbury  ;  3,  Pile’s 
Russet ;  4,  not  known,  probably  local  ;  5,  Winter  Oolman. 
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Apples,  J  sieve . 1 

PllbertsaadOobs,pevl001bs.  25 
Hrapes,  per  lb . 0 


FRUIT. 

d  a.  d.  I  «.  d.  i. 

3  to  2  6  I  Lemons,  oaae  . 11  0  to  14 

0  27  6  I  Plums,  J  sieve  . 0  0  0 

6  16  9t.  Michael  Pines, each  ..  2  U  6 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  per  100  ..  0  0  to  0  0 

Beans,  i  sieve  .  0  0  0  0 

Beet,  Red,  doaen . 10  0  0 

Carrots,  bunch  ......  0  3  0  4 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  .,,,  2  0  3  0 

Celery,  bundle  .  I  0  0  0 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunchei  2  0  4  0 

Ououmbers,  dozen  ....  1  0  2  6 

Endive,  dozen  . 13  16 

Herbs,  bunch  .  03  00 

Leeks, bunch  0  2  0  0 

Lettuce, dozen  1  3  0  0 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 0  10  10 


8. 

d. 

a. 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

2  t,. 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

Parsley ,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

i 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

‘ 

Potatoes,  per  owt . 

2 

0 

4 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

Seakaie,  per  basket  ..  .. 

1 

8 

1 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

Spinach,  pad  . 

0 

0 

4 

Sprouts,  half  sieve  ..  .. 

1 

■6 

1 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

u 

4 

0 

Turnips,  bunob . 

0 

3 

0 

d 

0 

0 

0 


d 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

a. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arbor  Vitse  (various)  doz. 

6 

0  to  36 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

to  6 

U 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Pious  elastics,  each  .. 

1 

0 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Obrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

„  per  plant 

1 

0 

2 

0 

pocs . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Oyclameu,  per  dozen..  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  .. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Dracaena, various,  dozen 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen,. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

6 

n 

9 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  eaob  ..  .. 

1 

0 

16 

0 

»  hyemaiis,  per  dozen  12 

0 

15 

0 

,,  (specimens'*  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Kuonymus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen , .  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Evere-reens.  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ferns  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanuma,  per  dozen  .. 

12 

0 

16 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRIOBS.— OUT  PLOWBBS.— Orchid  Blooms  in  variety 


s. 

d 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

di 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

to  8 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0  to  6 

0 

Asparagus  Pern,  per  bunch 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Mimosa  (Frerch)  per 

Azalea,  per  dozen  sprays  . 

0 

8 

1 

u 

bunch . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Bouvardias,  bunob  ,.  .. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Naroiss,  White  (French), 

Oarnations  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Christmas  Roses,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Narcits,  Yellow  (French), 

OhryHantbemums,  i.ozen 

dozen  bunches  , . 

2 

6 

4 

0 

bnncbes  . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Ohrysanihemums, 12  blooms 

2 

0 

6 

0 

blo-ms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Eucbaris,  dozen . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunches 

t 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  uuui-bes 

1 

6 

3 

n 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bunches  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

0 

2 

8 

Htaontbs  (Roman)  12 

,,  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

6 

0 

9 

sprays,  and  per  bunch  . . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French;,  per 

„  Safrano  (English), 

hunch  . 

4 

6 

5 

0 

dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

LiUum  longidorum,  twelve 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

blooms  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

.,  lancifolium,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. . 

0 

6 

1) 

9 

rjily  of  the  Valley,  123prajs, 

V  iolet  Pa  rme,  per  bunch  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

per  bunch . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Marc-uerites,  12  bunches  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  (French'),  per  dozen 

Maidenhair  Pern,  per  dozen 

bunches 

1 

G 

2 

6 

bunches  . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  —  Wholesale  List. 
S.  F.  Richmond,  0^8ett. —  Chrysanthemums. 

Otto  Putz,  Erfurt. —  Wholesale  Seea  List, 


Curious  title  for  an  agricultural  paper,  is  it  not?  and  yet 
we  feel  ourselves  to  blame  that  we  have  not  approached  the 
subject  sooner.  It  is  one  that  needs  ventilating,  and  although  we 
are  not  officers  of  that  excellent  So.dety  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  we  still  would  say  onr  say,  though  we  feel 
ourselves  not  competent  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

“  More  ill  is  wrought  for  want  of  thought,  than  wrought  from 
want  of  heart,”  and  ignorance  is  often  as  much  to  blame  for 
causeless  pain  as  real  bad  heartedness.  We  have  not  yet  got  motor 
power  on  the  farms,  so  we  will  first  look  at  the  case  of  our  motor 
powers  in  the  stable.  Those  big,  powerful  horses,  so  willing  to  do 
our  bidding,  so  easily  controlled,  so  gentle,  so  tractable,  do  they 
always  get  their  .share  of  attention  ?  do  they  always  escape  unjust 
punishment  ?  We  think  not.  No  man  with  a  hasty  temper  has 
any  business  to  be  among  yonng  horses.  We  hear  of  “good  hands 
we  know  men  who  would  break  in  a  young  cart  colt  in  three  days, 
and  make  him  as  handy  as  any  of  the  old  stagers.  Dapend  upon  it, 
a  gentle  even  temper  is  the  gieatest  factor  in  horse-breaking — co 
hurry,  no  bluster,  and,  above  all,  no  hard  words,  or  harder  blows. 

A  horse  is  a  wonderfolly  nervous  animal,  always  on  the  alert 
for  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  and  the  unseen  are  always  the  most 
terrible.  Let  a  horse  approach  the  dreaded  object  quietly  ;  let  it 
tike  full  stock  of  it,  and  depend  upon  it  at  a  future  day  there  will 
be  no  more  trouble  with  that  one  particular  bugbear.  Some  men 
can  get  twice  as  much  out  of  their  horses  as  others,  and  this  with 
less  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  their  animals.  In  driving,  for 
instance,  a  judicious  arrangement  of  weight  causes  an  even  balance, 
and  then  the  weight  draws  itself  instead  of  being  drawn  How 
often  we  have  seen  men  sitting  so  “  forrard  ”  in  the  dogcart,  and  the 
belly  band  so  tight,  that  all  the  weight  is  on  the  horse’s  back.  Push 
the  seat  an  inch  or  two  back,  let  out  the  belly  band  a  hole  or  two, 
till  the  tongue  plays  in  the  buckle,  and  see  how  much  easier  the 
motion  of  the  cart  is  and  how  much  freer  the  horse  goes. 

Then,  too,  a  careful  driver  not  only  uses  his  hands  and  guides 
his  horse  on  to  the  easiest  track,  he  also  moderates  his  pace,  and 
will  allow  his  horse  to  get  his  wind  a  bit,  and  possibly  at  a  steep 
hill  may  stretch  hia  own  legs.  Nothing  vexes  us  so  much  as  to 
aee  a  carter  riding  on  the  shafts  of  a  full  cart.  If  he  has  properly 
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filled  that  cart  there  is  load  enough  without  hi*  great  idle  carcase. 
There  is  not  only  positive  cruelty  to  horses  inflicted  by  blows  from 
fork,  shafts,  kicks  in  the  belly  from  a  heavy  foot,  and  other  rough 
treatment,  but  there  i*  quite  as  much  cruelty  practised  by  the  man 
who  means  no  harm,  who  gets  up  too  late  in  the  morning  to  allow 
his  horses  a  proper  feed,  and  a  little  digesting  time  after  the  feed. 
The  master  provides  neceseiry  food,  but  from  the  nature  of  t'^ings 
has  to  leave  the  administration  to  his  men.  A  horse  is  not  always 
in  the  same  condition  of  health,  and  what  it  would  eat  cheerfully 
at  one  time  will  leave  rejected  at  another.  A  good  horseman 
knows  this,  and  he  also  knows  two  horses  are  rarely  alike.  He  has 
it  in  his  power  to  vary  the  diet  (of  course,  at  a  little  trouble  to 
himself),  but  he  will  not  eat  his  own  supper  cheerfully  if  he  knows 
his  charges  are  merely  toying  wdth  theirs. 

A  horse  regularly  fed,  well  groomed,  will  bear  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  yet  show  a  healthy  bloom  on  his  coat.  Now,  to  get 
this  bloom  and  healthy  appearance  without  the  due  expenditure  cf 
labour  and  care  is  often  the  aim  of  young  farm  servants,  and  they^ 
in  their  crude  ignorance,  inflict  on  these  noble  animals  untold 
suffering,  whilst  their  masters  may  be  thankful  if  they  get  off 
without  actual  loss  of  life.  Indeed,  this  evil  has  assumed  such 
proportions  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  a  society  has  been 
organiied  to  prosecute  any  men  found  giving  deleterious  drugs  to 
their  horses.  Unfortunately,  the  law  does  not  help  us  much  ;  the 
punishment  does  not  fit  the  crime. 

We  recall  a  case  where  the  four  best  carthorses  were  found 
suffering  from  some  unknown  disease.  A  vet  soon  discovered  that 
the  waggoner  in  charge  had  been  using  most  deadly  drugs  ;  but, 
^las  !  his  disclosures  came  too  late — all  remedies  were  in  vain,  the 
poor  beasts  lingered  in  agony  for  several  days,  three  died,  one 
recovered  to  be  only  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Horses  were 
dear  then  ;  it  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  work  was  plentiful^ 
and  it  cost  the  farmer  £200  to  make  good  his  loss.  The  waggoner 
was  fined,  and  got  one  month.  Comment  is  needless. 

This  wa*  ignorant  cruelty,  but  nevertheless  cruelty,  that 
ended  in  death.  It  is  not  onlv  by  drugs  that  harm  may  be  done. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  stolen  Wheat  and  Barley  ?  stolen  probably 
in  the  hurry  and  rush  of  a  threshing  day. 

“  Ram  Wheat  into  um,”  says  waggoner.  There  i4  colic  and  a 
stoppage,  great  anxiety  on  the  master’s  part,  and  a  heavy  bill  for 
“  drinks,”  “  balls.”  That  is  the  minor  evil,  the  major  is  lameness 
in  the  feet — fever  in  the  feet ;  turn  out  to  grass — a  long  rest — and 
premature  decay.  ’ 

It  is  easv  to  tell  whether  a  gartbman  understands  his  business 
or  not.  •  Go  into  a  yard  full  of  feeding  beasts,  observe  their 
attitude  towards  you.  Do  they  go  on  quietly  chewing  their  cud,  or 
do  they  jump  up  all  on  the  alert  for  a  rough  word  or  rougher  blow  ? 
Why,  the  very  first  essential  for  feeding  stock  is  perfect  rest  and 
quietness. 

In  quietness  and  confidence  they  possess  their  souls  and  lay  on 
fat.  There  is  another  small  cruelty  exercised  towards  cattle — 
irregularity  of  feeding  times.  You  do  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting 
for  your  dinner  ;  it  disturbs  your  digestion  ;  it  spoils  your  appetite. 
We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  it  is  never  well  to  upset  Nature’s 
balance.  Some  will  cavil,  and  say,  Why,  if  the  food  is  given  some 
time,  what  does  it  matter?  But  it  does  matter,  and  a  good  garth- 
man  will  prove  to  you  in  few  words  that  punctuality  is  the  soul  of 
his  business  at  any  rate. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  next  point,  when  our  text  was 
horses,  “  Better  late  than  never.”  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give 
every  horse  a  loose  box,  but  we  do  know  men  who  have  perhaps 
one  hackney  and  a  good  two-stalled  stable.  It  never  occurs  to  them 
how  much  more  comfortable  their  “gee”  would  be,  and  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  his  legs,  if  the  carpenter  might  make  a  set  of 
poles  that  would  convert  his  restricted  standing  into  a  free  and 
easy  loose  box. 

Imagine  the  sensation  of  always  being  tied  up  by  the  head  ;  of 
always  placing  your  poor  tired  feet  in  exactly  the  same  number  of 
inches,  and  hiving  to  stand  so  wpek  in  week  out — how  tvould  you 
like  it  ? 

Ja»t  one  last  word  to  shepherds.  Any  shepherd  who  has  any 
opinion  of  himself  is  “found”  with  an  old  “Galloway”  and 
possibly  a  cart.  The  bigge*t  sheep  pastures  now  are  not  immense. 
Could  not  you  manage  to  do  a  little  more  walking  round  the  flock 
yourself  in  lieu  of  “dogging  ”  them  ?  We  hate  to  see  sheep  racing 
and  panting  round  a  field  while  the  shepherd  sits  at  his  ease  in  his 


cart  ;  in  fact,  we  much  prefer  to  see  the  dog  safely  at  home  tied 
op.  It  is  used  much  more  frequently  than  need  be,  and  is  a  source 
of  terror  and  dismay  to  the  sheep,  if  not  of  anything  worse. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

On  many  farm*  the  rush  of  aatumn  work  is  over,  and  horses  and  men 
are  taking  a  much-needed  breather.  The  weather  has  again  been  of  a 
favourable  character,  and  suitable  for  any  kind  of  work.  We  have  been 
doing  a  little  thraibing,  and  allowing  the  horses  to  rest  meanwhile.  Oats 
were  the  grain  thrashed,  and  they  came  out  in  good  condition.  The  yield 
was  quite  good,  but  price  not  up  to  expectations,  the  markets  for  ail 
cereals  (except  Wheat)  being  now  very  flat. 

We  still  hear  rumours  of  late  drilling  of  Wheat,  the  land  having  dried 
suflflciently  to  warrant  the  attempt  being  made  In  one  case  the  seed 
was  drilled  with  the  coulters  up  lengthwayof  the  ploughing,  no  previous 
harrowing  having  been  attempted ;  the  seed  thus,  in  great  part,  dropped 
into  the  seams,  and  was  effectually  covered  by  once  harrowing  across 
them. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  storing  of  Swedes,  but  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  two  frosts  of  12°  and  15°  respectively,  sharp  enough  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  time  the  work  were  finished,  or  winter  may  find  us 
unprepared  for  it. 

The  ridges  of  the  Potato  and  Mangold  pies  may  now  be  covered  with 
soil  ;  it  is  not  often  that  frost  gets  into  them  along  the  top,  but  wet  docs, 
so  earthing  had  better  be  completed. 

We  have  ploughed  in  the  Mangold  tops  ;  some  people  eat  them  off 
with  sheep,  but  they  are  soon  consnmed,  and  we  find  them  of  more  value 
as  a  manure  ;  the  roots  are  all  drawn  off  for  consumption  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  land  to  leave  the  tops.  The  frost  was  so  severe  on 
one  of  the  mornings  referred  to  above,  that  ploughing  was  found  impos¬ 
sible,  and  we  bad  to  cart  manure  instead. 

The  birds  are  paying  very  close  attention  to  the  newly-sown  Wheat ; 
its  worst  enemies  are  the  larks,  which  delve  it  up  as  soon  as  they  can  see 
the  green  blade  appearing.  On  light  soils  they  are  very  destructive,  and 
we  have  in  the  past  had  to  resow  fields  which  had  been  almost  denuded 
of  the  Wheat  plant  by  these  sweet  songsters. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  country  districts  where  game  is  heavily  preserved 
and  birds  of  prey  are  exterminated,  many  of  the  smaller  birds  are  now 
much  too  numerous.  Tenting  larks  is  almost  an  impossibility,  they  are 
9)  bad  to  see,  and  they  spread  themselves  over  such  a  wide  area. 


TELE  DAIRY  DIARY.® 

We  have  just  seen  a  useful  little  book  with  ruled  spaces  for  the  entry 
of  dairy  produce  At  a  glance  can  be  ascertained  the  quantity  of  milk 
brought  into  the  dairy  each  day  of  the  week,  what  quantity  is  used 
new,  and  the  house  cream  supply,  together  with  an  account  of  butter 
churned.  There  are  some  useful  dairy  hints  given  of  things  that  every 
one  should  know,  but,  alas  1  that  everyone  doe6  not  know.  The 
influeace  of  food  on  the  milk  ;  the  management  of  the  cow  in  health  ; 
some  simple  remedies  and  precautions  in  case  of  illness.  We  have  seen 
aconite  given  with  the  best  results  in  eases  of  milk  fever,  and  this 
writer  is  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  its  efficacy. 


Seed  Stands  at  the  Smithfield  Show.— We  are  informed  that 
Messr*.  Webb  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  very  fine  atauds  of 
roots  and  other  products  at  the  above  show  ;  bat  as  the  authorities  have 
not  sent  tickets  for  the  purpose,  the  exhibition  cannot  be  repor  ed  in  our 
columns. 
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Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

a 

03 

1896 

November. 

and 

December. 

Barometer  > 
at  32°, and 

1  Sea  Level.  ! 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperatur* 

Dry. 

Vi7et. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

leg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg 

deg. 

deg. 

Inohs 

Sunday  ..  29 

30'296 

3b-l 

33-4 

N.E. 

3h-4 

39-2 

32-8 

56-1 

26-3 

— 

Monday  . .  30 

40  361 

29-1 

27-3 

K. 

38-3 

38-2 

25-4 

60- a 

191 

— 

Tuesday  . .  i 

SO-000 

'34-3 

31  2 

B. 

37-4 

40-0 

2»'9 

49-2 

20-8 

0-268 

Wednesday  2 

29-702 

37-8 

37-0 

B. 

3o-l 

47-2 

85-8 

48-2 

29  0 

(-751 

Thursday ..  3 

29-58 « 

47-1 

46-9 

S. 

38  3 

50-6 

37-2 

58-4 

36-1 

0090 

Friday  . ,  4 

29-288 

46-7 

45-2 

B. 

40-9 

47-9 

42  4 

60-1 

35-4 

0-618 

Saturday  ..  6 

23-972 

42-9 

42-2 

W. 

41-9 

46-3 

42-3 

69-1 

37-8 

0-150 

29-740 

39-1 

37  6 

38  9 

44-2 

36  1 

63-0 

29-1 

1-877 

REMARKS. 


SStih. — Bright  sunshine  almost  all  day  ;  clear  cold  night. 

30th. — Gold,  with  bright  sunshine  all  day. 

Ist. — Sunny  morning  ;  overcast  afternoon  ;  rain  at  night. 

2nd.— R  tin  till  5  A  M.,  r.hen  du)l  and  drizzly  till  2  P.M  .  and  continuous  rain  after. 
3rd.— Rain  early ;  Joggy  and  damp  morning ;  sunihine  at  1  P.M  ,  and  at  interval 
after  ;  rain  from  10  r  M  to  midnight. 

4th. _ Overcast  anj  damp  morning  ;  rain  from  noon  to  3.S0  P.M.,  then  a  gleam  of  sun, 

and  dull  and  damp  after,  with  rain  at  night 
5th.— Rain  till  7.30  A.M.,  then  dull  and  damp  ;  bright  sun  for  an  hour  at  noon  and  lair 


after. 

Temperature  about  the  average. 


rainfall  above  it.— G.  J.  SVMONS. 


*  Messrs.  Beechings,  174,  Strand. 
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FRUIT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
ANC  EASY  TO  GROW. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


The  best  procurable.  Lists  Free, 


HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Husliei  in  variety.  F.-icking  and 
Cariiat{e  free,  lor  Cash  with  order. 

8  -  per  doz.,  60  -  per  100. 

A  U  other  N tirsery  Stock  carriage 
fo>'ward. 

RUSES  in  POTS  tsf-X 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres 
A  Superb  Collection  of 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis(80,000)  from  15/-perdoz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  p;i|:esi  of  Nursery  Stock 
artistically  produced,  containing  some 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  and  full  of 
valuable  information,  ftee  on  receipt  of 
3d. for  postage.I'lease  mention  this  paper 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  WORCESTER. 


. 


WM;  PAUL  &  SON, 

ROSE  GROWERS 

fiy  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
JlrcMlIant,  Bulb  Sc  5tcd  fflrrrfidnts. 


ham  cw 


SPECIALITIES: 

ROSES  in  all  forms  .  Pi  iced  Catalogue  free. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free. 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

HERBACEOUS  pi  ANTS .  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

BULBS,  AND  CAMELLIAS  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free. 
SEEDS  &  GARDEN  SUNDRIES  Priced  Catalogue  free. 


■X*  O 


Xa  AriTTER-S  ! 


Douglas  SPRUCE 

(ABIES  DOUGLASI). 

In  view  of  the- growing  demand  for  this  spiendid 
.  Forest  Tree  we  hold  immense  stocks  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  qualities  offered. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

V _ I-  --  -  -  -  - - - 

‘  PRIZE  COB  FILBERT  TREES. 

Mr.  '.OOPER  F.R.H.S  ,  is  the  Largest  Grower  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  above  for  sale. 

Pi  ice  Lists  and  PanuMels  on  app  icuion  to— 

ran.  COOFEH,  Calcot,  Boscombe,  HAITTS. 


GRAND 

NEW 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  new  and  proved  best  sorts  all  should  see  my 
NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  Now  Ready, 
post  free.  Prices  most  moderate. 

■V^T-iva:.  F.N.C.S., 

’’  The  Kurseries,  EOMFORD,  ESSEX. 

ALLINGTON  PIPPIN, 

i  The  finest  New  Dessert  Apple  sent  out  for  £0  years. 

■  Maidens,  53. ;  Two  Tears,  7s,  6d.  each ;  larger  to  21s.  each 

GEORGE  BUNYARO  &  GO.,  MAIDSTONE. 

BZSTRXBUTEB  ZTOr  NTOVBMCBBB. 


is  not  needed  in  offering  poods  at  talf  their  value. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS  now  ready.  List,  1  stamp. 
)2  show  sort»,  la.  6d.-— H.  K.  RICHARDSON,  Wollaton,  Notts. 

London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  great  variety ;  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Solanums,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Draoesnas,  Aspidistras, 
Crotons,  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  L'st  for  Amateurs,  send  for  one.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


MY 
COMPLF.TB 


Catalogue  and  Chrysanthemum  Guide 

will  be  READY  SHORTLY,  when  I  hope  to  submit  additional 
varieties  of  sterling  worth  to  the  many  otlmra  of  exceptional 
merit  already  in  commerce. 

In  addltiontotheOulturalArticleaalready  inmy  Guide,Ihave 
much  p  OTSure  in  announcing  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees,  whose  reputation  as  a  grower  is  world  wide. 

'  Post  Free  for  Eight  Stamps. 

H.  J.  JOEES,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


FRUIT  TREES  SPEC^LITY 


THE  BEST  NEW 

DB=!SERT  APPL3  LORD  HiSDLir. 
COOKING  APPLE  Byford  WiNDKK. 
DESSERT  PBaR  CONFERENCE. 

PLUM . monahch 

STP.AWBERRY  ..  Boya I.  SOVEREIGN. 
RASPBaRRY  ..  VIOTOHI4. 
CURRANT  .,  ..  Fay’s  Pbolifio. 


FRUITS. 

Also  many  other  new 
varieties  ot  great 
merit,  and  all  the 
best  cf  the  new  or 
old  varieties  either 
for  market  or  own 
oousurr.ption. 


JDSaORiPTJVB  C.iTALOOUB,  one  of  the  most  complete  issued, 
/t  ee,  6d.  Ordinal  y  List  free. 

jroXXlM  -WATKIINS, 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  WITHINGTON,  HEREFORD. 
No.  860.— VoL.  XNXril.,  Third  Series, 


150  ACRES 


Of  Trees  &  Shrubs, 

In  the  ftnevt  posjdble  con-  j 
dition  for  the  Villa,  the 
Mansion,  the  Phintation,  or  the  Game  Covert.  A 11  in  { 
vigorous,  healthy  condition  not  s'uuted,  starved,  or  closely 
grown  ami  drawn.  Caiefully  and  frequently  moved,  and 
the  roots  consequently  are  a  mass  of  fibre,  ensuring  safe 
removal  when  sold, 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  descriptions  of  'above,  and  of 
many  Bare  and  New  Plants.  Post  Free  from 

CLIBRAN’S  liursery,  ALTRINCHAM 

Also  at  Manchester,  Bangor,  a'od  Llandudno  Junction. 


^Ruitnal  uf  ^«rtkitlt«i[t 

THURSDAY,  DBCEMBER  17,  1896. 


OUR  QUEEN’S  LONG  REIGN. 

MR.  WOOD'S  PROPOSALS. 


Mr.  JAMES  L.  WOOD’S  great  proposal — 
but  not  too  great  for  the  remarkable 
event  it  is  designed  to  commemorate — to  estab- 
lith  a  Home  of  Horticulture  and  the  Fine  Arts 
is  now  before  the  public.  Mr.  Wood  knows 
London  well,  and  is  no  doubt  quite  aware  that 
only  a  project  of  imposing  dimensions  would 
have  the  least  chance  of  concentrating  attention 
upon  it.  His  scheme,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  of 
a  very  comprehensive  character,  and  should  he 
fortunately  succeed  in  his  object  the  building 
that  he  has  designed  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  metropolis. 

So  far  as  we  can  decipher,  the  scale  of  the 
ground  area  appears  to  be  something  like  300  by 
nearly  200  feet,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  includes  a 
large  exhibition  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  also  a 
similar  room  above  it,  besides  galleries  and 
rooms  for  various  other  purposes,  also  two 
small  aide  gardens. 

Mr.  Wood  has  evidently  bestowed  long  and 
careful  thought  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans, 
also  in  the  formulation  of  proposals  for  carrying 
out  the  project.  If  he  should,  by  the  steady 
perseverance  which  characterises  him,  succeed  in 
enlisting  the  active  co*jperatIon  of  the  Ijord 
Mayor  and  Civic  authorities.  City  Guilds  and 
other  agencies,  and  through  them  enlist  the 
support  of  the  flnanoial  world,  his  present  strong 
hopes  would  be  strengthened  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  object.  Horticulturists  would  rejoice 
if  this  should  be  so,  and  would  help  towards  the 
end,  but  we  suspect  that  City  wealth  would  have 
mainly  to  be  relied  on  for  providing  the  means, 
necessarily  large,  for  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

The  support  of  the  art  world  would  be  an 
important  factor,  and  the  association  of  high- 
class  music,  paintings,  and  sculpture  with  flowers 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  inappropriate 
but  the  reverse,  and,  as  we  have  previously  said, 
the  association  proved  successful  in  some  Belgian 
cities  some  years  ago. 

All  we  can  say  now  in  placing  Mr.  Wood’s 
scheme  before  the  public  is  that  the  promoter 
of  it  deserves  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  thooght,  care,  and  diligence  in  its  preparation, 
and  his  whole  proposals  will  doubtless  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

No.  2616.— VOL.  XOV..  Old  Series. 
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Part  I. — The  Promotion  and  Formation. 

1,  The  Need. — The  need  for  a  metropolitan  horticultural  initi- 
tute  has  been  recognised  for  years,  each  succeeding  year  accentuating 
the  need,  until  this  year  we  find  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
letters  Aud  suggestions  for  its  early  establishment. 

2,  The  Opportunity. — No  better  monument  can  be  raised  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  Her-  Majesty’s  beneficent  reign  than  the 
establishment  of  a  “  Home  of  Horticulture,”  a  “  Victoria  Palace,” 
or  “  Queen’s  Home  of  Horticulture.”  The  present  is  the  time  for 
its  inaaguration,  and  all  that  is  required  to  carry  the  scheme  is 
united  effort. 

3,  The  Start — The  first  step  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  Trustees,  to  be  elected  from  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
HorticultHral  and  other  societies,  whose  co-operation  is,  of  course, 
essential  ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  of  influence  may  be  induced  to  act  as  Trustees.  These 
gentlemen,  and  others,  should  be  solicited  to  give  the  start,  and 
also  to  appoint  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  2oro  tern.,  and  Banker. 

4,  Seaond  Step :  Deputation  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. — 
A  deputation  from  the  Trustees  should  wait  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  lay  before  hi*  Lordship  the  needs  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  request  that  a  meeting  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  founding  a  Metropolitan  Home  of 
Horticulture  in  honour  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  site  for  it.  If  possible, 
H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  approached  respecting  this 
meeting. 

h,  Third  Step :  Rose  Festival  and  Banqtiet  at  the  Mansion  House. 
— The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  waited  upon  at  an 
early  date  and  petitioned  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement 
by  holding  a  Roie  festival  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  upon  the  same 
lines  as  those  so  successfully  held  during  the  mayoralties  of  Sir 
J.  Whitaker  Ellis  and  Sir  David  Evans.  If  convenient,  this  would 
be  about  June  20tb,  1897.  The  Rose  festival  to  conclude  with  a 
banquet  in  aid  of  the  funds, 

6,  Fourth  Step:  Provincial  Rose  Festivals. — That  all  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies  in  Great  Britain  be  communicated  with,  and 
urged  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Home  of  Horticulture  by  holding  Rose  Festivals  (Victoria 
Rose  Festivals)  about  June  20th,  or  other  most  convenient  date, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution.  No  more  appropriate  exhibition  can 
be  held  on  that  day  than  one  of  Roses  (our  national  emblem)  ;  but 
the  details,  of  these  exhibitions  would  be  left  to  the  respective 
Committee*.  These  floral  festivals  might  all  conclude  with  a 
banquet  to  augment  the  fund*.  To  the  gifts  already  promised, 
and  special  large  donations  expected  (and  I  would  add  with  the 
earnest  trust  that  my  wish  may  be  acceded  to,  the  invaluable 
support  of  the  horticultural  papers),  may  there  be  added  the 
nation’s  affectionate  tribute  in  commemoration  of  our  beloved 
Queen’s  glorious  reign.  I  hope  the  horticultural  Press  will  open 
its  columns  for  subscriptions,  however  small,  with  a  kindly  word 
from  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  By  their  aid  in  this  united  effort 
I  feel  confident  success  will  be  ours,  with  a  balance  to  spare  to 
enable  us  to  add  to  the  tribute  by  a  gift  to  the  benevolent 
societie*. 

7,  Life  Governors. — Every  society  remitting  £50  from  its  Rose 
or  other  floral  festival  should  be  represented  by  one  Life  Governor, 
who  i'honld  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  contributing  society. 

Associates. — Every  society  remitting  £25  from  its  floral 
festival  to  be  represented  by  one  Associate,  who  should  be  elected 
by  the  member*. 

3a,  Financial  Statements. — To  bo  prepared,  audited,  and  signed 
by  the  Truitees,  a  copy  being  sent  to  each  contributing  society. 

9,  Fifth  Stfji. — A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  should  bo  held  to 
receive  the  Secretary’s  report  of  the  result  of  the  Rose  and  other 
floral  festival*,  and  to  appoint  delegates. 

Part  II. — The  Establishment. 

10,  I'irsi  Step. — The  Secretary  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Uouneil,  which  should  be  composed  of  the  Treasury  Board 
(Trustees),  Life  Governors?  and,  as  an  ex-ofiicio  member,  the 
Secretary,  to  consider  the  financial  position. 

11,  Second  Stej_>. — The  Secretary  would  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  “  Ways  and  Means  ”  to  report  procedure.  The 
“  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ”  should  be  composed  of  Associates 
and  Life  Governors  and  Secretary. 

12,  Third  Step. — The  start  having  been  made  by  the  Right  Hon, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  400 
horticultural  societies,  ad  representing  horticulture,  a  deputation 
should  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Masters  of  the  several  Livery 


Companies  of  the  City  to  solicit  their  co-operation,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Life  Governor  to  the  General  Council  from  each  City 
Company  contributing  at  least  £50. 

13,  Fourth  Step. — The  General  Council  should  be  farther 
strengthened  by  the  admission  of  head  gardeners  at  half  the  nsHal 
qualificf.tion  fee  for  Life  Governors,  viz.,  £25.  ' 

14,  Fifth  Step — The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  admission  of  head  gardeners  at  half  the  usual 
qualification  fee  for  Associates — viz. — £12108. 

15,  Sixth  Step. — The  executive  body  having  been  fully  con¬ 
stituted,  a  general  meeting  should  be  called  by  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  rules,  determine  procedure,  and  to  appoint  a  Chairman 
and  Secretary  for  the  General  Council,  and  also  for  the  Ways  and 
Mean*  Committee.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  these  means,  we 
should  secure  a  thoroughly  representative  constitution,  in  which  all 
j  uteres  ts  would  have  fair  consideration. 

Part  III.— Revenue, 

16,  First  Step. — The  financial  statement  having  been  sent  to 
each  contributing  society  or  body  (Clause  8a),  the  Secretary  shall 
forward  copy  of  rules  as  formulated  (Clause  15)  to  each  society 
and  body,  soliciting  the  support  and  co-operation  of  every  individual 
member  upon  the  following  basis  :  — 

17,  Fellows. — Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  be  enrolled  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  upon  payment  in  advance  of  an  annual  subscription 
of  Two  Guineas.  This  entitles  to  free  admission  to  every  horti¬ 
cultural  meeting  held  during  the  year  (except  the  Bmevolent 
Festivals  and  such  others  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found 
neceisary  by  the  Council),  with  two  passes  to  reserved  seats  for 
each,  and  free  access  to  the  Library. 

18,  Members  — Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  become  a  member  of 
the  Institute  upon  payment  in  advance  of  21s.  The  membership 
gives  free  admission  to  all  horticultural  exhibitions  during  the 
year,  with  the  exceptions  above  alluded  to. 

19,  Subscribers.-  Any  lady  or  gentleman  who  aubscribes  lOs.  6d. 
per  annum  (in  advance)  should  be  furnished  with  a  coupon  admit¬ 
ting  to  fifteen  ordinary  horticultural  exhibitions  in  the  year. 

20,  Contributors. — Any  lady  or  gentleman  who  contribute* 
2s.  6d  per  annum  (in  advance)  should  receive  a  voucher  admitting 
to  three  ordinary  horticultural  exhibitions  in  the  year.  Ladies  and 
genJemen  resident  fifty  miles  and  beyond  from  London  should 
have  the  same  privileges  on  reduced  terms. 

21,  Admission  to  the  Public. — The  admission  to  the  public  is  fixed 
at  Is.  each  person  every  day,  excepting  on  special  occasions. 

22,  Gardeners'  Privileges. — All  accredited  gardeners  should  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  any  of  the  above  privileges  at  one-half 
the  usual  charge  for  Fellows  and  Associates,  and  have  also  the  use 
of  the  Gardeners’  Club  Room,  where  refreshments  might  be 
supplied  to  them  at  a  reduced  tariff. 

22a,  Exhibitions . — It  is  contemplated  that  prizes  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  either  money  or  useful  articles,  together  with  special 
awards  for  meritorious  exhibits  which  have  not  obtained  prizes,  to 
encourage  cottagers  and  others.  Shows  of  wild  flowers,  exhibits 
representing  bee  culture,  and  all  similar  country  industrie*,  to  be 
periodiciUy  arranged. 

23,  Ti'adc  Support. — The  co-operation  of  the  horticultnral  trade 
should  be  solicited,  500  feet  run  in  the  galleries  being  reserved  for 
their  use  at  a  moderate  rental  ;  and  where  attendants  are  not 
necessary,  the  letter-boxes  would  be  cleared  daily  by  the  Secretary, 
and  all  communications  be  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
exhibitors.  Collecting  boxes  would  be  supplied  to  the  trade  on 
behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  and  Gardeners’  Orphan  Funds, 
such  boxes  being  collected  by  the  Secretary  seven  days  before  the 
annual  benevolent  festival. 

24,  Stewards  {Benevolent).  —  The  itewards  for  benevolent 
festivals  would  be  members  of  the  horticultural  trade,  and  be 
elected  from  those  whose  contribution  boxes  yielded  the  best 
results. 

25,  Stewards  ( Horticultural)  would  be  elected  by  the  General 
Council  in  recognition  of  special  service*  rendered,  preference 
being  given  to  gardener*. 

26,  Refreshments. — The  refreshment  department  would  be  let 
out  to  some  well-known  first-class  caterer  by  yearly  contract. 

27,  Music. — Musical  arrangements  would  be  made  with  the 
executive  ;  only  those  of  the  highest  class  would  be  considered. 

28,  Picture  GuUeriet  picture  gallery  would  be  rented, 

and  every  facility  given  by  the  staff  for  the  sale  of  pictures  and 
statuary  at  a  fixed  percentage. 

'29,  Eo'hibition  of  Appliances. — This  department  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  ;  apace  being  charged  for,  and 
assistance  given  to  further  the  interests  of  inventors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  at  a  fixed  percentage. 

30,  Horticultural  Papers  be  solicited  to  open  their  columns  for 
donations  t 
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31,  Exhibitions. — As  far  as  possible  there  ehouM  be  a  con 
tinuous  series  of  exhibitions,  high  class  concerts,  conversaziones, 
lectnres,  debates,  &o.,  so  as  to  fnlly  utilise  tha  premises. 

32,  Rot/al  Courts. — The  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  to  be 
solicited. 

32a,  Loan  Collections. — Six  Courts  being  reaerved  upon  the 
ground  floor  (ahown  in  sectipn  lines  upon  ground  floor  plan)  for 
the  reception  of  a  loan  collection  if  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
should  be  pleased  to  entrust  one  to  the  Institute. 

33,  City  Courts. — Thirteen  or  more  Courts  should  be  reserved 
upon  the  ground  floor  for  the  City  companies,  who  would  be  asked 
to  furnish  them  with  exhibits  illustrative  of  their  several  trades  ; 
or  those  Courts  might  be  let  to  leading  manufacturers  or  others, 
every  facility  being  given  to  them  for  furthering  their  business. 
These  Courts,  it  is  estimated,  would  let  at  an  annual  rental  of  £50 
each. 

,  34,  Hospital '  Courts. — Certain  Courts  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  City  charities  at  a  reduced  rental,  donation  boxes  being 
p’aced  in  each. 

35,  Charity  ;  TJi/ree  Days'  Festival. — Apart  from  its  expository 
uses  as  an  exhibition  ball  for  everything  pertaining  to  horticulture, 
metropolitan  and  other  trades  and  charities,  the  Institute  would  be 
farther  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  charity,  as  periodically  special 
efforts  would  be  made  to  augment  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Societies,  a  three  days’  festival  being 
organised  every  year  for  thisr  purpose. 

3G;  Sa'c  of  Work :  ChiMren's  Help. — The  co-operation  of  every¬ 
one  would  be  invited,  lady  secretaries  being  appointed  to  further 
the  work  amongst  children  by  interesting  them  in  plants  and 
flowers,  and  by  encouraging  them  to  make  articles  for  the  sale  of 
work  held  at  the  festival.  Anyone  sending  goods  of  the  value  of 
2i.  Gi.  to  the  feitival  for  this  sale  of  work  should  be  admitted  free 
on  each  day, 

37,  Distribution  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  after  Shows  — All  flowers 
and  fruit  sent  for  exhibition  should  be  distributed  by  the  lady 
secretaries  at  the  close  of  each  show  amongst  the  metropolitan 
charities.  Exhibitors  be  specially  asked  to  consent  to  this  as  far  as 
possible,  in  aid  of  the  suffering  and  poor. 

38,  National  Festivals,— Oa  St.  Andrew’s,  S^  Patrick’s,  and 
St.  David’s  days  respectively,  special  concerts  might  be  given,  and 
as  far  as  possible  exhibitions  be  held  representative  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  On  the  occasion  of  grand  concerts  all  the 
ouiti  would  be  concealed  by  drapery,  red  curtains  being  drawn 
a  iross  the  front  of  each. 

Railway  arrangements  would  be  made  with  the  railway 
companies  for  special  trains  at  special  rates,  so  as  to  affoid  facilities 
for  our  country  friends  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  help  the  funds  of  the  charities  by  contributing  to  the 
appeals  which  would  be  made  to  them  during  the  three  days  of  the 
festival. 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  formation,  establishment,  and 
rnaintenance  of  the  Institute,  it  now  remains  to  pat  the  project 
“  upon  its  mettle,”  and  as  it  is  imperative  that  action  should  be 
taken  at  once — and  someone  must  take  the  initiative — I  propose  to 
wait  up6n  certain  representative  gentlemen  and  submit  the  scheme 
to  them,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  prepared  to  find  that  tome  of  my 
proposals  may  rt quire  to  be  more  or  less  modified. 

The  main  points  I  firmly  believe  are  attainable,  and  I  look  with 
great  confidence  to  the  results  of  the  Yictoria  Rose  and  other  floral 
festivals  held  simultaneously  all  over  the  land  as  giving  expression 
to  the  nation’s  loyalty  to  our  Queen,  and  show  its  love  of  horti¬ 
culture. 

Here  it  an  opportunity  for  everyone,  from  the  cottager  to  the 
nobleman,  to  give  expressions  of  fidelity  to  our  beloved  Queen. 
Such  a  gift  would  find  a  welcome  ia  the  heart  of  the  greatest  living 
mother. 

That  considerable  organisation  is  involved  is  obvious,  but  no 
work  of  such  magnitude  was  ever  accomplished  without  it — 
“  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  If  we  sink  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  and  join  hand  in  hand,  the  Horticultural  Institute  will 
surely  be  founded. 

Horticulture  bar  advanced  and  prospered  during  he?  reign,  and 
how  could  her  children  more  expressively  “  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed”  than  by  establishing  a  permanent  Home  for  Horticulture 
in  grateful  memory  of  her  glorious  reigu  ? — James  L.  Wood, 
Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstone. 

P.S. — I  purpose  dealing  further  with  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
scheme  at  an  early  date,  probably  in  your  next  issue. 

1  have  not  given  the  basement  plan.  Ic  contains  kitchens,  engine 
rooms,  store  rooms,  and  other  offices.  Of  course  the  plans  may 
require  modification  according  to  site,  the  general  arrangement* 
here  shown  would  be  a  convenient  one  for  the  purposes  con¬ 
templated.  I  certainly  can  see  where  improvements  might  be 


made  in  the  elevation.  The  time,  ho  wever,  at  my  command  just 
now  is  insufficient  for  me  to  give  further  thought  to  it  at  present. 
-J.  L.  W. 


I  WAS  amused  to  read  in  the  note  oa  this  subjeot  from  Alba  ”  the 
engge»tion  that  gardeners  need  a  place  (la  London)  where  they  could 
find  clean  and  comfortable  lodgings  and  necessary  food  at  moderate 
prices.  This  is  putting  the  proposed  Home  on  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
ian  or  boarding  house.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  Barely  London  already 
sapplies  such  requirements  to  everybody,  gardeners  included,  in  an 
eminent  degree.  “  Alba’s  ”  idea  seems  to  be,  not  a  home  for  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  central  horticultural  societies,  but  rather  the'  providing  of  a  sort 
of  club  for  young  gardeners.  The  result  of  such  provision  would  be  to 
attract  young  men  from  the  country  to  London  in  the  expectation  that 
such  a  club  or  home  would  be  a  ready  means  of  furnishing  them  with 
situations.  To  do  that  would  be  a  sad  mistake. 

The  sooner  puerile  sentiment  is  dissociated  from  any  propositions  the 
better,  and  all  this  talk  about  gardeners  being  able  to  associate  with 
one  another,  and  that  is  excellent  in  their  respec  .ive  spheres,  would  be 
and  ia  nonsense  when  applied  to  London,  wbic  i  is  not  the  place  to 
bring  gardeners  to  by  any  means.  Proposals  rela  ingto  “Homes,” large 
or  small,  may  be  acceptable  to  some  readers,  butth  sy  will  be  bat  so  much 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  just  about  as  m  ch prospect  of  getting 
money  to  carry  out  some  enthusiasts’  exalted  otions  as  there  is  of 
finding  the  millennium.  Sentiment  is  beautiful  but  common  sense  is 
practical,  and  if  all  suggestions  relating  to  horti<  ulturists  honouring  of 
the  Queen’s  long  reign  next  year  be  based  on  co  omon  sense,  then  only 
practical  ones  will  be  heard  of. — A.  D. 

[We  like  to  give  all  sides  a  hearing,  and  if  'opositions  are  merely 
fanciful  they  receive  their  quietus  and  are  done  ith.  We  fear  London 
is  about  the  worst  place  in  England  for  a  garde  ers’  club  and  hostelry. 
If  one  were  wanted  and  could  be  supported,  we  suspect  it  would  have 
been  established  long  ago.j 

Akotheh  Suggestion 

I  CANNOT  but  agree  with  Mr.  Wells,  on  pa  (611,  that  “something 
of  a  permanent  character  should  be  done  by  tbi  gardening  community, 
&c.”  I  think  also  for  the  horticultural  commu  aity  as  a  body  over  the 
whole  in  the  British  Isles,  and  if  so  thought  advr  jable  in  the  whole  of  the 
Bi'ithh  possessions,  whereby  our  rising  8uccei8<  rs  may  have  a  memento 
of  the  Victorian  era  (with  so  long  and  prosperoi  sa  reign)  always  before 
them  in  a  prominent  position.  We  have  our  Yeitch’s,  Turner’s, 
Banksian  and  other  medals,  to  exhibits  and  ab  lities  of  excellence,  and 
sjcieties’  cups,  medals  and  certificates  of  these  societies’  exhibitors.  But 
we  have  a  vast  army  who  have  never  had,  and  may  never  have  a  chance 
to  test  their  abilities  publicly,  and  who  also  are  placed  in  positions  of 
inequality.  True  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  provides  examinations, 
but  very  few  worthy  men  can  excel  In  these  amongst  so  many. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  large  bo*iy  of  horticulturists,  with  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  and  other  such  bodies  combined,  be  appointed  to  formulate 
a  scheme  which  would  provide  annual,  or  other  examinations,  embracing 
a  general  course  of  practical  horticulture  iu  a  series  of  years.  Certificates 
of  efficiency  that  might  be  awarded  might  further  be  signed  by  some  or 
all  of  the  candidates,  previous  and  present  employers,  or  chiefs,  under 
whom  they  may  have  served,  these  certificates  to  bs  looked  upon  as  a 
horticulturist’s  indentures, 

1  think  a  Home  o;'  Horticulture  is  needed  In  which  to  bring  our 
national  societies  together  in  one  meeting  place  in  some  part  of  London 
of  easy  access.  It  would  be  a  fitting  place  for  many  of  the  horticultural 
fraternity  to  combine  pleasure  with  business  (especially  those  from  a 
distance),  and  ample  in  scope  to  suit  all  tastes. — A.  Stukt. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS. 

TRINIDAD. 

Government  House,  unrivalled  in  its  situation,  is  newly 
centrally  placed  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  comprising  about  sixty 
acres  of  what  may  be  called  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Here  much  of 
the  plant  wealth  of  this  and  other  tropical  lands,  both  east  and  west, 
have  found  a  congenial  home.  The  House,  or  palace  as  it  is,  is  a 
j  substantial  stone  building  with  galleries  all  round,  where  one 
can  walk  or  rest  in  the  cool  breeze  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
interior  is  always  beautifully  decorated  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
gorgeous  foliage  plants  supplied  from  the  gardens.  On  entering 
the  gardens,  many  Orchids  of  various  kinds  growing  au  naturel. in  a 
group  of  trees  are  conspicuous  by  their  beauty,  and  amongst  them 
is  to  be  seen  the  Mistletoe  Cactus,  depending  in  graceful  tufts, 
studded  with  white  berries. 


From  this  point  one  hardly  knows  what  to  admire  most;  but  a 
group  of  Cabbage  Palms,  with  grand  heads  tossing  far  up  in  the 
breeze,  are  very  beautiful.  On  the  centre  cf  the  lawn  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Sacred  Fig,  Ficus  religiosa,  and  near  at  hand  ia  the 
Monkey-pot  Tree,  Leuythis.  Elais  Guineensis,  the  West  African  Oil 
Palm,  i*  represented  by  two  specimens  ;  bat  for  general  utility,  few 
Palms  are  more  commendable  than  Borassm  flabeiliformis,  from  the 
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leaves  of  which  are  made  baskets,  fans,  matting,  hats,  and  other 
useful  articles,  whilst  the  stem  furnishes  a  beautifully  marked  wood, 
and  the  flower  spathes  yield  toddy,  very  refreshing  when  fresh,  but 
highly  intoxicating  when  fermented.  BertholleHa  excelsa,  the 
Brazil  Nut,  is  represented  by  a  fine  specimen  over  100  feet  high. 
The  fruits  containing  the  nuts,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number, 
require  the  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer  to  break  the  shsll,  and  as  each 
entire  fruit  weighs  about  3  lbs.,  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  under 
the  trees  during  their  period  of  falling — the  autumn  months. 


The  Sago  Palm  (Sagus  farinifera)  is  near  at  hand,  also  a  low 
growing,  wide  spreading  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Umbrella  Palm, 
Corypha  umbraculifera.  Beside  an  old  .Nutmeg  tree  is  a  plant  of 
the  handsome  Stevensonia  grandifolia.  Very  peculiar  is  the 
flowering  of  the  Cannon  Ball  Tree,  the  blossom*  being  produced 
from  special  flowering  branches  which  are  short  and  spring  direct 
from  the  main  stem,  bearing  subsequently  huge  fruit  with  a  very 
brittle  shell.  The  above  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  trees  which, 
with  innumerable  bright  and  diversely  coloured  Crotons,  adorn  the 
front  view  of  G-overnment  House  although  fine  specimens  of 
Araucaria  Cooki,  and  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 
plants  of  Amherstia  nobilis  in  the  western  world  must  be  included. 


East  of  Government  House  are  the  tennis  courts,  admirably 
situated  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation. 
Tennis  and  cricket  are  in  vogue  all  the  year  round.  From  here  a 
turn  to  the  right  leads  up  a  straight  avenue  of  Fan  Palms  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Before  entering  some  lovely  Orchids,  including  a  number  of  South 
American  Cattleyas,  are  admired.  A  knock  brings  a  turn  of  the 
lock,  or  rather,  the  bidding  to  enter,  in  a  courteous,  well  defined 
English  accent.  Mr.  Hall’s  appearance  after  his  twenty-one  years 
of  life  in  Trinidad,  speaks  volumes  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  if  further  testimony  were  required,  Mrs.  H.  biings  forward  her 
eons  and  daughters  of  tropical  growth.  Some  people  come,  stay  a 
few  days,  ask  questions  from  some  pessimist  perhaps,  and  returning 
to  England  give  injurious  reports  about  this  Eden  of  the  Tropics. 
With  society  as  refined  as  in  London  or  Paris,  and  English  officials 
as  courteous  and  obliging  as  one  could  meet  or  wish  to  meet  with, 
the  wonder  is  that  more  visitors  are  not  a'tracted  to  Trinidad. 


The  Superintendent's  office  contains  a  well-stocked  library, 
including  the  cream  of  botanical  literature,  all  arranged  in  cedar, 
mahogany,  and  teak  bookcases  made  from  wood  grown  here. 
Upstairs  is  the  herbarium,  comprising  over  10,000  specimens  of  the 
Trinidad  flora.  Native  rum  is  here  sampled,  and  appears  to  be 
both  “  g.  ateful  and  comforting.”  Again  in  the  outer  world  and 
choosing  another  route  we  make  our  way  amongst  graceful  snd 
noble  foliage,  interspersed  with  gorgeous  flowering  plants  with 
something  fresh  or  striking  to  admire  at  every  itep.  Here  the 
male  and  female  Ivory  Palms,  Pbytelephas  macrocarpa,  are 
flourishing,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  walk  in  the 
gardens  is  now  before  u«.  This  is  called  “  The  Ravine,”  and  is 
densely  shaded  by  Nutmeg  trees,  with  Palms  over  100  feet  high. 
In  the  gardens  a  space  is  reserved  as  a  nursery  for  the  railing  and 
distribution  of  various  things,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  small 
cost.  Many  plants  are  propagated  in  bamboo  pots  made  by 
cutting  tbe  canes  into  sections  at  every  joint,  and  for  this  purpoie 
they  are  admirably  adapted.  ~ 

A  red  flowered  variety  of  the  Star  Apple  (Ghrysophyllum) 
would  delight  anyone  when  seeing  it  sheeted  with  blossom,  and  a 
large  specimen  of  Brownea  latifolia,  locally  known  as  “  the 
Mountain  Rose,”  is  not  less  inter( sting.  Mimusops  disiecta  is 
esteemed  for  the  durability  of  its  wood,  and  the  Vanilla  flourishes 
either  on  trees  or  trained  to  trellises.  Cinnamon,  Cardamums, 
with  the  Breadfruit,  Artocsrpu^  integrifolia,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  s  specimen  of  the  Pomme  Malac,  the  Malay  Apple,  which  is 
very  beautiful  in  its  purplish  crimson  flowers.  Nux  vomica  and 
Castillea  elastica  are  each  valuable  in  their  way,  the  latter  for  its 
rubber  production.  _ 


Near  the  gardens  is  a  trial  ground  for  Sugar  canes  that  planters 
may  note  those  varieties  the  most  profitable  to  cultivate.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  easy  task ,  although  it  is  but  an  endeavour  to  notice  some 
of  the  more  prominent  things  comprising  tbe  floral  and  sylvan 
wealth  of  this  island.  The  importance  of  the  economic  section, 
which  includes  cofEee,  cacao,  arrowroot,  and  sugar,  which  embraces 
tropical  fruits  in  profusion  and  of  superb  quality,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Food.«,  drags,  spices,  everything  in  addition, 
to  gratify  the  eye  and  to  olease  the  palate,  are  characteristic  of 
Trinidad.— (Extracts  from  “Brother  J.’s”  recent  letters  to“E.K., 
Dublin") 


SPIRAEA  JAPONICA. 

As  the  season  for  potting  clumps  of  this  handsome  and  nseful 
forcing  plant  is  with  ns,  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  will  not  be 
inapplicable  at  the  present  time.  Tbe  clumps  of  roots  are  so 
cheaply  obtained,  and  prove  to  be  reliable  in  flowering,  that  the 
method  of  securing  imported  clump*  is  the  best  for  insuring  good 
flowering  plants  over  a  long  period.  It  is  true  that  roots  dug  from 
an  open  piece  of  rich  ground  where  they  have  received  good 
cultivation  for  two  seasons  may  also  prove  excellent  in  every 
respect.  They  may  not  give  the  finest  spikes  of  bloom,  but  those 
that  are  afforded  may  be  utilised  for  cutting,  and  if  retained  on  the 
plant*  the  latter  will  supply  useful  decorative  specimens  for  the 
conservatory. 

Spirseis  are  ready  for  lifting  and  potting  inamediately  the  foliage 
dies  down  in  autumn,  which  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  October. 
From  that  period  then  until  February  active  growth  is  practically 
quiescent,  though  there  is  plenty  of  force  stored  in  the  bold 
crowns  and  in  the  roots.  Fresh  young  fibres  are  emitted  freely 
from  the  older  when  these  are  in  contact  with  moist  soil  or  material 
of  any  kind.  For  instance,  if  the  clumps  are  not  immediately 
potted,  but  laid  in  clo.sely  together  in  damp  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  not  burying  the  crowns,  they  will  be  quite  safe  until 
finally  potted. 

It 'is  not  advisable  to  pot  Spirasas  in  les*  sized  pots  than 
6  inches  diameter.  The  smaller  clamps  with  a  limited  number  of 
crown*  are  usually  large  enough  to  fill  the  pots  in  question  ;  7- inch 
pot*  will  accommodate  the  larger  clumps.  So  long  as  they  can  be 
placed  in  tbe  pots  and  worked  low  enough  down  into  positior  they 
will  be  right.  Frequently  there  is  but  little  room  left  for  adding 
soil ;  bnt  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  because  Spirieas  do 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  food  obtained  from  the  fj-esh  additions 
of  soil  for  the  roots  to  work  in  for  producing  abundant  flowers  as 
upon  an  ample  and  continuous  *upply  of  moisture  from  tbe  time 
the  foliage  begins  to  develop.  However,  any  narrow  interstices 
that  need  filling  up  after  the  clumps  are  placed  in  tbe  pots  may 
have  compoit  carefully  worked  in  with  a  potting  stick. 

The  pots  do  not  need  much  drainage,  one  large  hollow  crock 
placed  over  the  centre  hole  with,  at  most,  a  few  surrounding  it, 
being  ample.  Over  the  drainage  spread  a  lajer  of  manure,  sprink¬ 
ling  upon  that  a  little  soot,  a  moderate  dusting.  For  pot  culture 
an  elaborate  compost  is  not  required.  The  materials  for  forming 
it  may  consist  of  loam  aud  leaf  soil,  adding  to  and  well  intermixing 
with  each  bushel  about  a  pound  of  some  concentrated  manure.  After 
potting  a  cold  frame  is  the  most  suitable  place  to  stand  the  pot*. 
Here  they  may  remain  until  either  they  are  wanted  for  forcing,  or 
the  natural  growth  developing  indicate*  that  a  more  roomy  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  better  for  them.  It  it,  of  course,  important  that  the 
clumps  are  perfectly  moist  when  potted,  and  mainteined  so  in  the 
pots  while  in  the  frame.  Rootlets  may  be  actively  forming  if 
there  is  no  viiible  movement  of  the  crowns,  and  the  active  formation 
of  young  roots  has  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  a  vigorous 
start.  Nevertheless,  tbe  material  must  be  previously  stored  there 
by  the  well- nourished  foliage  of  the  previous  summer. 

Sphajas  do  not  respond  very  readily  to  forcing  before  the  a  ’vent 
of  the  new  year.  They  are  then  more  easily  excited  into  growth,  and 
are  more  and  more  susceptible  to  increasing  light  and  the  approach 
of  spring.  When  introducing  the  earliest  plants  into  heat,  it  is  best 
to  proceed  gradually,  commencing  with  a  genial  temperature  of  50° 
to  60°,  afterward*  in  a  bottom  heat  of  65°  to  75°,  finishing  off,  if 
necessary,  with  a  little  more. 

The  pots  are  best  plunged  to  the  rim  or  over  in  moi*t  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse.  This  will  both  equalise  the  temperature  and  the 
moisture,  causing  a  steady  and  progressive  development.  As  the 
flower  spikes  show,  the  roots  will  have  become  very  active  indeed,  and 
recourse  may  be  had  to  affording  stimulating  food  in  tbe  shape  of 
liquid  manure  and  solutions  of  artificial  manures,  given  alternately 
with  clear  water.  Feeding  in  this  way  may  be  continuous,  avoiding 
too  strong  doses,  which  may  be  difficult  for  the  plants  to  appropriate. 
More  care  is  necessary  for  the  early  plants  than  the  later,  assimila¬ 
tion,  peihaps,  not  being  quite  so  thorough. 

When  the  plints  are  coming  into  flower  they  take  up  the 
maximum  quantity  of  water,  and  continue  the  same  for  tbe  whole 
time  during  which  the  foliage  is  most  active.  In  order  that  the 
plants  may  not  suffer  from  inadequate  supplies  of  moisture  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  of  water,  so  that  the  roots 
may  always  have  moisture  for  absorption.  Without  this,  or  fre¬ 
quent  attention  in  the  hot  sunny  days  of  spring,  the  available 
moisture  in  the  pots  is  soon  gone. 

The  later  plants  do  not  require  bottom  heat,  but  to  bring  them 
on  steadily  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  is  beneficial,  strictly 
attending  in  all  caie*  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots. 
— E.  D.  S. 
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HORTICULTDRAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

Hackney's  Famous  Nursery. 

Some  people  who  h&ve  never  been  to  Hackney  have  formed,  I 
find,a  not  very  pleasant  impression  of  this  north-eastern  suburb  and  its 
neighbours  Homerton  and  Bjw,  from  what  they  have  read  or  heard 
about  them.  They  fancy  the  district  is  a  dreary  one,  neither  town 


Besides  this  are  South  Hackney  Common  of  20  acres,  and  the  historic 
London  Fields  of  26  more,  while  the  Downs  and  the  Mill  Fields  are 
nearly  100  acres  ;  and  then  there  is  Hackney  Marshes  of  thrice  that 
extent,  with  sundry  smaller  plots.  About  fifty  years  ago,  however, 

!  the  houses  were  few,  nurserymen  and  market  gardeners  had  under 
I  cultivation  160  acres,  and  the  grass  land  was  1500  acres  or  more, 
i  In  early  times,  part  of  the  old  forest  of  Middlesex  extended  over 
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nor  country,  low-lying,  rather  marshy,  with  much  of  itc  population 
living  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  in  tenements  representative  of  the 
jerry  builder.  Yet,  on  a  visit,  you  would  say  Hackney  has  its 
pleasant  aspects,  though  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  most  cheerful  or 
finest  London  suburbs,  and  horticulture  ia  by  no  means  a  lost  art  in 
the  district.  Nor  is  it  at  all  hard-up  for  open  spacea,  since  Victoria 
Park,  with  its  244  acres,  is  close  to  Hackney,  where  the  beds  and 
border! ,  in  most  years,  make  a  show  rivalling  the  Weat  End  parks. 


Hackney.  The  name  is  ancient,  but  the  origin  of  it  is  unknown. 
Doubtful,  too,  is  the  tradition  that  the  place  gave  its  name  to  the 
first  hackney  coaches  that  traversed  London  streets. 

We  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact,  when  we  look  at  modern 
Hackney,  that  it  waa  once  chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  not  only 
by  many  well-to-do  citizens,  but  also  by  noblemen  and  courtiers. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Oxford,  the  Lords 
Brooke,  Hunsden,  and  Rich,  with  others  ;  yet  it  was  not  through 
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■uch  persoas  Tfsckney  became  known  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
but  by  the  fame  of  Loddiges’  Nursery,  There  were  aboat  half  a 
dozen  London  nurseries  of  the  last  century,  which  stood  in  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  that  perhaps  none  can  occupy  now,  when  first-class 
establishments  are  so  numerous.  Before  entering  upon  a  descrip- 
tion  of  this  hi;  ioric  nursery,  which  disappeared  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  som*  thing  mast  be  said  of  the  association  of  Hackney 
with  gardenin  ;  pursuits  at  an  earlv  period.  Lord  Zouch  carries  us 
back  in  thought  o  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizahj^th,  when  he  was  a 
well-known  courtier,  who  acted  a.^  one  of  Q‘ieer.  Mary’s  judges, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Sir  H  rry  Wotton  Horticuiture  was  his 
hobby,  and  on  his  estate  at  Hackney  he  had  a  physic  “garden,” 
so  called  ,  also  a  nursery  for  exotics,  and  large  orchards.  He  tried 
various  methods  of  gardening  then  new  to  Britain,  and  caused  some 
surprise  by  his  successful  transplantation  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old.  Dying  in  1625,  this  worthy 
amateur  escaped  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  Wars  ;  who  had  his 
gardens  is  uncertain. 

Then  the  ever  quaint,  inquisitive  Pepys  has  told  us  his  story  of 
sundry  visits  to  Hackney  which  he  made  after  the  Restoration. 
He  went  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Cock's  garden,  but  the  owner  was  out. 
The  head  gardener  showed  him  over,  calling  special  attention  to 
the  greenhouses,  which  Pepys  did  not  think  extraordinary.  In  fact, 
one  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  for  “  the  roof  had  been 
made  a  receptacle  for  water,  and  this  overcharged  with  weight  fell 
down,  causing  great  damage  to  the  trees  and  pots.”  This  seems 
odd,  but  the  greenhouses  of  that  day  we  must  remember  had  not 
usually  glass  or  sloping  roofs.  Originally,  too,  greenhouses  were 
thus  named  because  they  were  chiefly  filled  with  evergreens,  for  our 
ancestors  shut  up  ridiculously  during  the  winter  many  shrubs  which 
would  have  borne  its  cold  well  enough  out  of  doors  when  not 
exceptionally  severe.  Other  gardens  at  Hackney  which  Pepys 
saw  were  those  of  a  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  latter  being  a 
cultivator  of  Oranges,  which  were  just  beginning  to  be  grown  in 
England. 

There  exists  a  curious  record  of  a  survey  made  in  1650  of 
divisions  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Manor,  which  were  leased  out 
to  several  tenants.  On  some  of  these  the  trees  are  numbered  and 
the  value  estimated,  also  particularised  as  Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash.  One 
plot  of  an  acre  and  3ft  perches  is  called  the  Rose  Garden,  indicating 
the  growth  of  that  flower  thereabout.  “  Broom  Hill  ”  and  “  Broom 
Field”  occur  as  names,  presumably  the  plant  abounded  in  the 
neighbonrhood.  “Mutton  Close”  is  mentioned,  suggestive  of  sheep 
pastures  we  think  on  the  marshy  ground.  For  what  is  now  known 
as  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  seems  to  have  been  first  called  Mere 
Street  or  Road,  leading  to  some  mere  or  fen.  Adjacent  to  the  east 
side  of  this  road  was  an  estate,  which  had  the  odd  title  of  Berbun 
Berns,  upon  which  a  mansion  was  built  in  1591 ;  the  name  was  by 
the  vulgar  altered  to  Barber’s  Barn .  It  was  for  awhile  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Okey,  one  of  the  regicides.  After  sundry  changes,  about 
the  year  1750  the  house  and  grounds  were  taken  by  John  Busch 
to  be  used  as  a  nursery.  This  gardener  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  by  his  skill  and  industry  he  soon  took  high  rank  amongst 
London  nurserymen  ;  his  fame  also  travelled  to  distant  lands. 
When  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  seeking  a  first-class  gardener 
for  her  establishment  Busch  was  recommended  to  her,  and  his 
acceptance  of  her  offer  led  him  to  sell  his  Hackney  nursery 
to  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1771,  The  new  owners  expended  a 
large  amount  of  capital  on  the  erection  of  hothouses,  constructed 
on  improved  principles,  and  principally  heated  by  steam.  Like 
Bome  other  firms,  they  had  a  staff  of  correspondents  and  travellers 
abroad. 

The  precise  extent  of  Loddiges’  nursery  is  uncertain,  probably 
]  5  acres  at  its  largest,  but  the  space  was  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges  had  added  6  acres  in  1787,  purchased  from 
St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  there  being  insufficient  room  for  the  large 
consignments  of  plants,  and  the  business  continued  to  grow  till 
near  the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  promoted  by  means  of  the 
press,  lor  the  Loddiges  issued  catalogues  of  plants  and  seeds  when 
few  nurserymen  had  commenced  the  practice.  Later  on  they 
produced  a  monthly  called  the  “Botanical  Cabinet,”  which  appeared 
from  1817  to  1834.  But  a  serious  check  to  their  trade,  and  that  of 
most  English  nurserymen,  was  given  by  the  long  war  with  France, 
which  intei’cepted  communications  with  many  other  countries,  also 
its  heavy  expenses  which  more  or  less  affected  all  classes,  preventing 
indulgence  in  such  luxuries  as  flowers.  Also  the  export  trade  was 
interfered  with  ;  Loddiges  in  particular,  sent  numbers  of  plants 
abroad,  the  firm  being  famous  for  skill  in  packing.  Their 
object  often  was  to  retard  the  natural  growth  of  plants  during 
a  long  voyage  till  they  reached  the  climate  for  which  they  were 
intended.  To  effect  this  Loddiges  packed  them'  in  layers  with 
sphagnum,  a  bad  conductor,  which  was  trodden  or  pressed  down 
firmly. 

Alter  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  nursery  trade  improve  i 


decidedly,  though  gradually,  and  from  1820  to  1840,  or  so,  Loddiges 
was  at  its  best,  London  gives  it  the  title  of  Hackney  Botanic 
Nursery  Garden,  and  there  was  something  quite  original  in  its 
arrangements  as  he  describes  them.  The  principal  entrance  was 
in  Mare  Street,  which  ushered  the  visitor  at  once  to  a  range  of 
hothouBe*,  leading  him  to  the  grand  Palm  house,  then  from  the 
dry  stoves  to  the  Camellia  house,  and  sundry  greenhouses.  All 
these  formed  a  square.  In  the  central  space  were  pits,  frames,  beds 
of  tender  herbaceous  species,  and  a  collection  of  plants  in  pots 
ready  for  sale.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  ground  another  space 
was  reserved  for  propagating  pits  and  plantations  of  species  in 
much  demand  Near  the  entrance  was  the  path  to  the  arboretum, 
which  consisted  of  a  number  of  winding  walks  or  circular  paths, 
occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  grounds.  Along  these,  on  the 
right  hand,  were  trees  and  shrubs  arranged  alphabetically  ;  behind 
each  named  specimen  were  stools  and  stocks  for  laying  or  grafting, 
also  usually  rows  of  young  plants  ready  for  removal.  'The  left- 
hand  side  of  the  arboretum  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  walks 
a  collection  of  all  the  Roaes  obtainable,  and  then  a  succession  of 
herbaceous  plants  to  the  end.  Enclosed  in  the  arboretum  was  the 
American  garden.  This  was  formed  on  a  similar  plan — a  series 
of  circular  grass  walks,  along  which  were  beds  of  bog  earth  inter¬ 
sected  by  short  paths.  The  increasing  smoke  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  demand  for  building  land  led  to  the  break  up  of 
Loddiges  in  or  about  1852. 

At  Hackney  there  were  other  gardens  once  of  note,  concerning 
which  we  know  now  but  little.  Evelyn,  who  explored  nearly 
every  garden  accessible  in  his  time,  mentions,  in  1654,  that  of  Lady 
Brooke’s  as  “  the  neatest  and  most  celebrated  in  England,”  which 
was  high  praise.  Elsewhere  he  states  that  he  saw  there  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  Queen  Pine  grown  in  England,  by  a  plant 
brought  from  Barbadoes  ;  also  he  noticed  a  number  of  Vines,  planted 
10  feet  apart,  and  supported  by  stakes.  Some  time  ago,  observing 
at  Hackney  the  Vine  Nursery  of  Mr.  John  Balaam,  Hackney  Downs 
Road,  I  wondered  whether  this  might  be  near  the  spot  where  once 
was  the  vineyard  of  Lady  Brooke.  Nursery  men  of  that  name  were 
well  known  in  Georgian  times.  Living  not  far  distant — that  is,  at 
Ball’s  Pond  Nursery,  the  establishment  of  Brooks  &  Co.,  started 
about  1770,  connected  with  which  were  several  collectors.  This 
was  one  of  the  nurseries  at  which  Chrysanthemums  were  con¬ 
spicuous  at  a  period  when  the  flower  had  not  become  popular. 
Early  in  this  century  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Browning,  near  the  old 
turnpike  at  Kingstand  Gate,  had  some  repute,  also  Mr.  Smith  had 
extensive  grounds  about  Hackney  and  Dalston. 

To  the  south-east  of  Hackney  was  the  celebrated  Mile  End 
nursery  started  by  Gordon  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  gardeners  working  under  Dr.  Sherard  at  Eltham, 
who  had  a  very  large  collection  of  exotics.  Another  of  his  gar¬ 
deners  (Knowlton)  became  a  skilled  botanist,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough.  The  Mile  End  nursery 
had  several  proprietors,  the  last  being  Thompson  &  Co.  It  did  a 
large  business  with  City  people  for  many  years.  Forsyth,  who 
was  an  extensive  seed  merchant,  had  grounds  at  Mile  End  to  supply 
his  warehouses.  Near  Hackney  is  De  Beauvoir  Town,  which 
represents  an  old  estate  called  Balmes,  where,  two  centuries  ago, 
there  was  about  100  acres  of  orchard,  the  trees  chiefly  Apple  and 
Pear  I  suspect. — J  R.  S.  C. 


Beckenham  Hoeticuetdkal  Society.— On  Friday  evening  last, 
before  a  large  number  of  the  members,  Mr.  A.  Dean  of  Kingstou- 
on-Thames  gave  a  lectare  on  “  Apples,”  dealing  first  with  their  culture 
in  gardens  as  bush,  espalier,  and  cordon  trees,  and  second  with  their 
market  culture  on  the  more  modern  fashion  of  bush  trees  planted 
relatively  thickly,  embodying  nursery  culture  with  that  of  the  garden, 
so  as  to  secure  the  finest  fruits  in  the  most  convenient  way  in  bulk  for 
market  sale.  The  lecturer  said  that  to  plant  Apple  trees  in  driblets 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  fruit  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation  was 
useless.  'What  was  needed  was  not  only  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  best  situated  arable  land  in  the  southern  counties  should  be  planted, 
bat  that  the  trees  should  be  counted  by  millions.  It  was  only  in  that 
way  it  would  be  found  possible  to  combat  the  existing  enormous 
importations  from  abroad.  Of  course,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
their  immense  population  had  such  quantities  of  Apples  to  eat,  but  it 
was  humiliating  all  the  same  to  realise  that  they  were  not  grown  at 
home.  Yet  they  had  thoasands  of  acres  of  good  land  that  would,  properly 
cultivated  and  planted,  produce  as  fine  Apples  as  any  the  world  now 
sent  them.  Mr.  Dean  held  that  it  was  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
dwarf  or  bush  trees  that  they  must  look  for  the  fine  samples  that  could 
alone  be  expected  to  checkmate  the  beautiful  Canadian  fruit,  now  so 
plentiful  in  shops,  and  so  cheap,  lusts  of  the  best  varieties  for  market 
culture,  both  on  bash  trees  and  on  standards,  were  given.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  sent  by  Messrs,  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Some  beautiful  Cyclamens  from  the  same  firm, 
and  some  grand  Calanthes  from  Mr,  Webster,  Kelsey  Park,  helped  to 
decorate  the  room. 
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National  Chbysanthemom  Society. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  held  its  last  meeting  of  the 
season  on  Wednesday,  the  0th  inst.,  at  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  when  Mr. 
T.  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  Novelties  were  not  numerous,  and  the 
attendance  of  members  was  rather  below  the  average. 

Tho  most  promising  novelties  shown  were  Florence  Chandler,  a 
white  sport  from  Primrose  League.  Disraeli,  a  pretty  little  Japanese 
single,  colour  pale  primrose  yellow,  was  commended,  and  a  Japanese 
incurved  variety  called  Christmas  Gold,  of  a  peculiarly  pure  golden 
yellow  shade,  was  also  commended  as  a  good  late  yellow. 

A  fiiut-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wells  of  Earlswood, 
for  Kin^  of  Oranget  a  deep  globular  incurved  flower  of  good  size  and 
substance,  colour  deep  orange  yellow,  the  outer  florets  slightly  tinted 
carmine. 

Chrysanthemitm  Edith  Taboe. 

So  fully  has  this  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  borne  out  the  high 
opinion  formed  of  it  last  year  that  itiis  now  a  general  favourite.  Apart 
from  the  somewhat  quaint  formation  of  the  florets,  there  is  a  richness 
about  the  colour  of  the  blooms  that  cannot  be  ignored.  To  a  magni¬ 
ficent  specimen  the  premier  award  was  made  at  the  late  Edinburgh 
show.  The  bloom  in  question  measured  9  inches  in  diameter,  without 
any  undue  stretching  of  the  florets.  In  depth  it  was  fully  7  inches. 
The  florets  were  broad  and  massive,  the  tip  of  each  having  an  elegant 
curl.  Tho  bloom  in  question  was  much  the  best  seen  of  any  variety 
during  a  2000  miles  tour  of  the  shows.  In  fact,  I  have  some  difficulty 
in  calling  to  mind  a  superior  flower  for  many  years.  The  habit  of 
growth,  too,  is  desirable,  blooms  developing  easily  from  buds  formed 
without  any  complex  method  of  pinching. — Grower. 

Morality  in  Exhibiting. 

I  note  the  observations  of  “  Exhibitor  ”  in  the  Journal  of  last 
week  (page  658),  and  should  be  pleased  if  his  remarks  resulted  in  the 
Council  of  the  N.C.S.  takiug  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  as  the  same 
petty  thefts  occur  at  nearly  every  show  both  of  cut  blooms  and  fruit, 
and  this  annoyance  causes  numbers  of  people  to  refrain  from  exhibiting 
who  would  otherwise  be  delighted  to  compete.  There  is  another  point 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council — namely,  the  hona  fides  of 
the  exhibitors  in  amateur  classes.  This  I  know  may  look  a  big  order, 
but  might,  T  think,  be  met,  if  for  a  small  fee  all  shows  could  be  affiliated 
and  the  committees  be  induced  to  co-operate  with  the  Council.  I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  amateurs,  especially  at  country  shows,  buying  or 
begging  superfluous  blooms  from  the  professional  exhibitors,  and  staging 
them  as  their  own  production,  to  the  annoyance  and  defeat  of  their 
more  honest  brethren,  I  think  the  committees  should  be  on  the  look 
out,  and  in  case  the  practice  should  be  discovered,  the  party  exhibiting 
these  blooms  ought  to  be  disqualified ,  and  a  fine  inflicted  on  those  persons 
supplying  the  blooms. — Wm.  Standring. 

Hairy  Chrysanthemums  Abroad. 

Although  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  was  called  to  the 
hairy  section  when  a  few  of  the  first  introductions  appeared  in  this 
country,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  that  degree  of  public  cbteem 
that  was  desired  by  the  introducers,  and  the  probable  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  as  cut  blooms,  unless  shown  by  themselves, 
they  do  not  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  a  stand.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  cut  blooms  are  not  such  an  important  part  of  a  show  as  here, 
and  in  most  of  the  groups  at  Ghent  and  Paris  large  numbers  of  hairy 
Chrysanthemums  were  very  effectively  and  judiciously  employed, 
reminding  me  of  a  somewhat  interesting  display  I  saw  at  Southwark 
Park  last  year,  where  hairy  Chrysanthemums  formed  a  most  prominent 
feature. 

At  both  shows  mentioned  all  the  well-known  varieties  in  cultivation 
here  were  to  be  seen,  such  as  Hairy  Wonder,  which  was  uniformly  fine; 
Louis  Boehmer,  Princess  Ena,  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Chrysanthfimiste  D^laux,  and  the  like  :  but 
there  were  many  other  very  attractive  sorts  little  known  in  England, 
and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  place  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  those 
English  growers  for  whom  such  novelties  have  an  attraction. 

Most  of  these  hairy  varieties  mentioned  below  appear  to  be  of  French 
origin,  but  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  look  up  the  raisers’ 
names,  as  the  majority  of  them,  if  not  all,  could  no  doubt  Iw  easily 
obtained  by  any  of  our  importers  if  not  already  in  stock.  The  Paris 
groups  were  particularly  rich  in  the  hairy  section,  and  they  are  un¬ 
questionably  of  great  value  to  an  artistic  grouping  where  a  taste  like 
that  of  the  French  is  to  be  found. 

Raphael  Collin. — Japanese  incurved.  Florets  of  medium  width,  and 
grooved,  colour  a  beautiful  shade  of  golden  bronze,  reverse  silky  yellow. 

Rai'hais. — Japanese  incurved.  An  attractive  variety,  colour  rich 
reddish  golden  bronze,  reverse  very  bright  gold, 

Mauvioe  .Boietiard, — Japanese  incurved,  with  rather  broad  florets, 
deeply  grooved,  and  blooms  very  solid,  pure  golden  yellow, 


L^.ocadie  Gentils. — A  bright  pale  golden  yellow  sport  from  Enfant 
des  Deux  Mondes. 

Frere  Japanese  incurved.  Florets  very  narrow  and  grooved 

and  having  a  peculiar  lustre  ;  colour  golden  chestnut  bronze.  ’ 

Dragon. — Crimson  and  gold,  might  be  described  as  a  hairy  Edwin 
Molyneux,  only  the  florets  are  much  narrower. 

JRadayne  -Japanese  i&curvcd,  with  verv  narrow  grooved 

florets,  silky  in  appearance  ;  pale  blush,  with  yellow  shade  in  the 
centre. 

Mdllfl.  RenriettP  Berlox.—k  very  large  Japanese  incurved,  but  thin. 
Florets  narrow,  and  curly  at  the  tips  ;  silky  blush. 

AbU.  Pierre  A Japanese,  with  medium-sized  florets,  loosely 
incurving  ;  colour  a  glistening  bronze. 

Braute  Lyr7inaiio.~lA\&  most  of  the  section  a  decided  Japanese 
incurved,  but  having  narrow  florets,  and  ball-like  in  build  ;  colour  dull 
crimson,  centre  golden. 

Dnvef.  Japanese,  and  as  its  name  implies,  white  in  colour. 

Gloirc  Lyonna>se.—-K  Japanese,  with  very  long  drooping  florets, 
good  size.  Colour  rosy  pink. 

Somwnir  do  Nicolas  .Belissc.—Very  pretty  Japanese.  Colour  bright 
terra  cotta,  shaded  golden  bronze,  reverse  golden. 

Souvenir  de  Japanese,  with  medium  sized  florets  curiously 

pointed  and  curly  at  the  tips ;  colour  golden  bronze,  streaked  carmine 
red. 

Madame  Japanese  incurved  with  very  narrow  florets  deeply 

grooved  ;  white  shaded  pink. 

Japanese  with  narrow  florets,  colour  indicated  by  the 
name,  very  rich  and  deep  in  tone  ;  reverse  silvery. 

Hairy  White. — Japanese  with  tips  of  pointed  florets  incurving ; 
rather  close  and  compact,  and  a  large  flower  ;  colour  white  tinted 
yellow. 

3[adame  X.  Bey  Jouoin, — A  very  pretty  Japanese  incurved  with 
broad  grooved  florets.  Blooms  of  good  size,  and  very  globular  ;  pretty 
shade  of  deep  rosy  pink. 

Japanese  incurved  ;  colour  inside  deep  crimson  chestnut  ; 
reverse  of  golden  bronze.  This  and  the  six  preceding  will  probably 
not  be  put  into  commerce  until  1898. 

Madame  J.  Chaure.—K  very  deeply  built  flower  of  the  Japanese  type, 
florets  rather  narrow  and  sharply  pointed,  long  and  drooping  ;  colour 
deep  reddish  carmine,  with  reverse  of  gold, 

Piqvemal  de  RozevUle. — Florets  sharply  pointed  ;  colour  dull  crimson, 
with  reverse  of  golden  bronze,  tipped  gold.  An  effective  variety.' 

Belle  des  Gardes. — A  Japanese  incurved,  with  rather  narrow  grooved 
florets,  very  close  and  compact  in  build ;  colour  pale  pink,  tinted  yellow. 

Fleur  -Japanese  incurved,  with  flattish  florets  ;  colour 

dull  rosy  carmine,  reverse  golden. 

Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Ward. — Japanese,  with  long  drooping  florets,  and 
rather  broad ;  colour  a  delicate  shade  of  bright  gold,  cinnamon  or  buff, 
reverse  bright  golden  yellow. 

Provueur  Poirier. — Japanese  incurved,  dull  carmine  crimson,  with 
golden  bronze  reverse,  tips  golden. — 0.  Harman  Payne. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Christmas, 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  in  this  country  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  with  more  or  less  success.  Some  growers  devote  a  great  amount 
of  attention  to  them  for  exhibiting  purposes ;  in  which  case  only  a 
limited  number  of  blooms  is  grown  on  a  plant,  the  flowers  being  generally 
at  their  best  in  November,  Others  grow  them  on  the  natural  system, 
simply  pinching  the  points  out  of  the  plants  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season,  and  allowing  all  the  blooms  to  remain  on  them.  As  they  are 
not  disbudded  like  the  former,  the  grower  is  rewarded  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  flowers  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  system  of 
culture.  These  are  preferred  by  many  employers  to  the  large  flowering 
varieties. 


What  can  be  more  charming  for  table  decoration  at  this  season 
than  Julie  Lagravire  and  Emily  Wells  ?  the  former  a  very  old  reflexed 
variety  of  a  beautiful  velvety  crimson  colour,  and  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  single  varieties  for  the  above  purpose  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  pink  with  a  yellow  centre.  Both,  when  arranged  lightly 
in  small  glasses,  are  invariably  admired.  These  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
will  continue  in  good  condition  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  plants 
were  grown  in  pots  throughout  the  season,  and  kept  iu  the  open  air  as 
long  as  possible,  temporary  coverings  being  provided  in  case  of  frost, 
thus  insuring  later  blooming  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


White  flowers  are  in  much  request  for  church  and  other  decorations 
at  Christmas,  and  as  a  grower  for  market  it  has  been  my  aim  to  have  as 
many  Chrysanthemums  as  possible  in  bloom  at  that  time  and  onwards,  for 
the  simple  reason  they  are  more  valuable  then  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  flowers  of  course  are  not  so  large  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
plants  not  been  retarded.  They,  however,  come  in  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  getting  over,  and  prices  are  much 
in  advance  of  those  prevailing  in  November. 


The  chief  thing  to  conaider  is.  Which  are  tho  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose,  and  what  treatment  should  they  receive  I  usually  grow  about 
300  plants  on  the  orthodox  system  for  large  blooms,  chiefly  Japanese ; 
and  as  a  limited  number  of  new  varieties  is  tried  annually,  they  are 
closely  observed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  something  good  for  market, 
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as  the  latter  part  of  the  business  is  very  different  from  supplying  a 
private  family,  who  usually  require  mixed  colours,  and  are  often  not 
particular  as  to  the  variety.  For  market  the  variety  must  be  a  robust 
grower,  and  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  time  mentioned  should  flower  freely 
on  the  terminal  bud.  The  stem  must  be  stiff,  and  the  bloom  solid  and 
nob  likely  to  drop  its  petals  readily.  I  have  tried  many  varieties  for 
this  purpose,  the  majority  of  them,  however,  have  been  discarded. 


Lady  Lawrence  comes  nearest  my  ideal  of  a  good  late  white,  but 
unfortunately  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  I  tried  it  as  bushes,  stopped  and 
unstopped,  disbudded  and  left  to  chance,  still  it  was  not  a  success. 
Mdlle.  Tb^rfese  Key  was  promising  when  first  tried,  being  such  a  beautiful 
pearly  white.  It,  however,  does  not  flower  freely,  and  the  stems  are 
weak  and  drooping.  Madame  Lacroix  is  a  favourite  for  wreath-making, 
and  if  grown  in  bush  form,  and  stopped  two  or  three  times,  will  yield 
a  quantity  of  flower  from  now  onwards.  It  is  better  grown  on  this 
system  then  when  disbudded .  Madame  Louise  Leroy  is  a  good  white, 
and  comes  well  from  the  terminal  bud,  but  its  stem  is  rather  weak. 


The  plan  that  I  recommend  for  this  variety  and  others  that  I  shall 
mention  is  to  obtain  the  cuttings  as  early  as  possible  at  this  season, 
placing  two  in  a  thumb  pot.  These  are  stood  in  a  frame,  which  is  kept 
close,  a  little  heat  being  turned  on  occasionally  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  are  kept  perfectly  cool  and  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  potting  as  necessary  until  they  eventually 
reach  those  9  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  the  plants  are  flowered. 
There  will  be  two  plants  in  each  pot,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  until 
about  18  inches  of  growth  has  been  made,  when  the  point  of  each  plant 
is  taken  out.  From  this  break  three  or  more  shoots  to  each  plant  are 
allowed  to  remain,  and  by  the  time  they  have  grown  3  feet  in  height 
they  will  break  naturally.  All  will  now  depend  on  the  treatment  they 
receive,  whether  the  crop  of  bloom  is  good  or  bad.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  long  enough  remove  those  that  are  not  required,  leaving  from  twelve 
to  twenty  to  each  pair  of  plants,  according  to  their  strength ,  They  will 
require  no  more  attention  in  the  way  «f  thinning  the  shoots  or  dis¬ 
budding  until  the  terminal  bud  is  formed.  The  small  buds  surrounding 
the  terminal  should  then  be  removed,  having  previously  placed  one  stake 
to  each  pair  of  plants ;  this  will  be  ample  to  prevent  the  plants  being 
broken  by  the  high  winds.  On  the  first  appearance  of  frost  remove  the 
plants'  to  temporary  quarters  where  they  may  be  protected  if  necessary, 
placing  them  in  their  permanent  quarters  early  in  November.  The 
grower  will  then  be  rewarded  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  through¬ 
out  December  and  January.  _ 

At  the  present  time  I  have  upwards  of  2000  plants  grown  on  this 
system,  none  of  which  is  fully  open  yet.  About  half  will  be  ready  for 
Christmas,  the  remainder  not  until  the  middle  of  January.  Stanstead 
White  is  still  the  mainstay  for  this  season,  and  will  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  that  the  back  petals  occasionally 
fall.  Its  constitution  is  good,  and  it  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
flower  freely.  Niveus  is  another  good  broad-petalled  white,  which  will 
be  more  extensively  grown  in  the  future.  L.  Canning  is  also  a  useful 
white  for  flowering  in  January,  but  it  does  not  bloom  as  freely  as  the 
above.  Etoile  de  Lyon  flowers  remarkably  well  from  the  terminal  bud, 
but  will  not  be  fully  open  for  another  month.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
a  pale  pink,  others  are  quite  white.  They  invariably  come  much  lighter 
in  colour  from  the  terminal  bud  in  January  than  the  blooms  from  the 
crown  buds  in  November.  _ 


Of  yellows  I  can  recommend  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  J.  S.  Dibben.  They 
are  quite  distinct,  and  both  dwarf  sturdy  growers.  The  former  is 
usually  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  December,  but  this  season  it  is  later 
than  usual.  The  latter  is  the  best  late  yellow  I  have  yet  grown,  and 
will  notbe  fully  in  bloom  before  the  second  week  in  January .  Although 
yellows  are  not  in  as  great  request  as  the  white  varieties,  they  are 
appreciated  at  a  season  when  Chrysanthemums  are  somewhat  scarce. 


The  advantage  of  growing  the  plants  on  the  above  system  is  that 
flowers  of  fine  quality  may  be  obtained  at  a  season  when  prices  are 
good,  and  there  is  really  not  as  much  labour  involved  as  at  first  sight 
appears.  After  they  have  received  their  final  potting  it  is  beneficial 
to  half  plunge  the  pots  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  ;  mine  usually  follow 
Strawberries.  Directly  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  plants  are  destroyed, 
a  trench  is  taken  out  and  2  or  3  inches  of  coal  ashes  placed  on  the 
bottom.  On  this  the  plants  are  stood,  about  3  feet  being  allowed 
between  the  rows  of  plants.  Treated  in  this  manner  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  plants  being  blown  over,  and  they  also  require  much  less  water 
— a  great  advantage  in  a  season  like  the  last. 


Since  writing  the  above  a  well  known  exhibitor  writes,  “  What  a 
grand  variety  Niveus  is  for  supplying  cat  flowers  for  Christmas.  1 
have  a  cut-back  plant  of  this  variety  which  has  forty  flowers  now 
opening ;  they  average  from  4  to  fi  inches  in  diameter,”  thus  corro¬ 
borating  my  remark,  “  that  it  will  be  more  extensively  grown  in  the 
future.” — S,,  Yorkt. 

[In  order  to  practically  illustrate  the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
culture  advocated  by  our  correspondent,  he  sends  ns  a  few  specimens 
of  flowers,  leaves,  and  buds  representing  the  varieties  enumerated. 
They  are  all  of  the  best  quality — the  colours  pure,  the  substance  good, 
and  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  Flowers  such  as  these  in  homes 


(and  offices)  at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  cannot  but  be  admired 
and  appreciated  by  everyone,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  more 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  specially  cultivated  for  late  blooming,  for 
which  the  varieties  named  in  the  article  are  so  admirably  adapted  ) 

Select  New  Cheysantuemums— Japanese  ■Varieties. 

Foe  the  benefit  of  those  cultivators  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  1  present  my  annual  list  of  selected  varieties 
in  the  various  sections.  From  the  many  letters  written  by  cultivators 
who  reside  far  away  from  large  Chrysanthemum  centres  expressing  their 
thanks  for  this  yearly  contribution  to  the  Journal,  I  am  pleased  to  find 
my  efforts  in  this  direction  are  appreciated.  New  varieties  possessing 
all  the  desirable  points  of  quality  to  stamp  them  as  improvements 
on  existing  varieties  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been  in  some 
past  years.  This  may  be  owing,  however,  In  some  respects  to  the  season, 
which  cannot  be  considered  quite  of  the  best  and  most  favonrable  for 
developing  in  the  highest  degree  the  various  points  of  quality  of 
individual  varieties. 

It  often  happens  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock  many  cultivators 
do  not  receive  the  plants  of  some  varieties  until  the  middle  of  April. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  success  is  not  achieved  by  all,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  thoroughly  test  every  variety  ?  Take,  for  example,  that 
charming  Japanese  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  which  has  only  in  a  few  instances 
been  seen  in  its  proper  character.  This  is  naturally  somewhat  a  late- 
flowering  variety,  more  time  being  required  to  test  thoroughly  the 
most  eflficient  method  of  culture  to  be  adopted  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results. 

Following  my  usual  practice  of  collecting  the  notes  from  actual 
observation  they  may  not  in  all  instanoeslagree  with  catalogue  descriptions 
of  colour  and  floret  formation.  In  the  Japanese  section  I  find  the 
largest  increase  is  in  varieties  belonging  to  the  incurved  type,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  least  desirable  of  all,  taken  not  only  from  an  exhibitor’s 
point  of  view  btrt  from  the  decorative  employment  of  large  blooms  also. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  desire  by  the  public  to  encourage  the  Japanese 
in  preference  to  the  somewhat  stiff-looking  members  of  the  incurved 
I  place  the  Japanese  first  in  my  list. 

Modedo. — I  place  this  in  the  front  rank,  as  I  consider  it  is  the  best 
yellow  variety  of  the  present  year.  The  blooms  are  of  full  size,  with 
loosely  incurving  petals  of  medium  width,  the  whole  forming  a  full,  solid 
bloom.  The  colour  is  a  charming,  deep  golden  yellow.  All  intending 
exhibitors  should  add  this  to  their  collection. 

Oeeana. — This  belongs  also  to  the  golden  yellow  incurved  section. 
The  florets  are  broad  and  loosely  placed.  I  can  safely  recommend  it, 
even  to  those  with  a  limited  space. 

Austro' ian  Gold. — With  this  I  must  confess  1  am  a  little  disappointed, 
which  may,  however,  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  seen  in  its  best 
form.  The  blooms  appeared  to  lack  vigour,  and  a  want  of  definition  in 
shape.  Owing,  however,  to  the  late  season  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators,  it  possibly  did  not  receive  a  favourable  trial.  As  it 
is  a  free  producer  of  cuttings,  I  shall  look  hopefully  for  finer  blooms  next 
season.  The  florets  are  irregularly  formed,  some  incurving,  while  others 
are  straight.  Generally  they  are  slightly  curled  at  the  tip.  The  colour 
is  pleasing  deep  yellow  on  the  surface,  the  reverse  soft  primrose.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  dwarf,  abundant  leafage, 
dark-coloured  stems,  with  peduncles  fully  15  inches  long. 

'Mrs.  H.  'Weeks. — Though  really  one  of  last  year’s  new  varieties,  it 
was  seen  by  so  few  persons  that  it  more  properly  comes  under  the 
recognition  of  the  present  season’s  novelties.  This,  too,  belongs  to  the 
incurving  section,  but  not  so  close  in  floret  formation  as  to  render  it 
objectionable  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  florets  possess  much  snbstance, 
and  are  slightly  hirsute.  The  early  blooms  are  pure  white,  the  midseason 
ones  flushed  with  pink,  and  later  they  are  even  more  decided  in  this 
respect.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  novelties  seen  for  several 
years. 

Mrs.  nermann  Klnss. — Mr.  W.  Seward  raised  this  variety,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  English  origin.  The  florets  are  of  the  type  of  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  lance  shaped  ;  it  is  a  full,  well-built  bloom,  yellow  flushed  and 
snffused  with  apricot  bronze. 

Sunstons. — This  is  an  American  seedling,  which  is  best  described 
as  a  semi-incurved  Japanese.  The  surface  of  the  florets  is  straw  yellow, 
yellow  reverse  over  the  apricot  suffusion.  This  is  of  full  size,  and  in 
every  way  deserving  of  attention  by  cultivators  for  exhibition. 

Western  King. — Another  variety  belonging  to  the  medium-sized 
section  of  incurved  Japanese.  The  florets  are  rather  narrow  and  pure 
white  in  colouri 

Mrs.  C.  Blio'k. — This  is  a  semi-incurved  Japanese  variety,  dull  white 
in  colour.  Fully  developed  blooms  are  exceptionally  deep. 

Pride  of  Exmouih. — An  English  seedling  which  deserves  extended 
notice,  ranking  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  present  season’s  novelties.  The 
blooms  are  fully  9  Inches  in  diameter,  with  loosely  incurving  florets. 
White  ground  flashed  with  purple,  lined  and  margined  with  a  deeper 
tint. 

Mrs.  J.  Leiois. —  One  of  Calvat’s  Jubilee  set.  It  is  worthy  of  extended 
growth,  being  dwarf  in  habit,  giving  full  sized  blooms  on  plants  but 
3  feet  high.  The  florets  are  long  and  semi-drooping,  some  curling  at  the 
tip.  When  unfolding  the  colour  is  dull  white,  afterwards  it  is  pure. 

Australie. — This  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  incurving  Japanese  blooms. 
The  florets  have  much  substance,  and  do  not  bind  each  other  too  tightly 
— a  decided  point  in  its  favour.  The  colour,  light  rosy  amaranth  on  the 
surface  with  a  silver  reverse,  is  distinct  and  pleasing. 
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Uoste. — Calval  sent  out  this  seedline:  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
i  yoai.  The  habit  of  growth  is  desirable.  Full  sized  blooms  are  procurable 
on  plants  3  feet  high.  The  strap-shaped  florets  are  regular  in  develop¬ 
ment,  pure  white  ground,  faintly  lined,  edged  and  flushed  pmrple,  the 
whole  cbaneing  to  pure  white  with  age. 

L' Emindra. — Another  of  Mons.  Cal  vat's  present  year  introductions. 
The  blooms  are  extremely  well  formed  ;  the  almost  flat  florets  droop  at 
the  point  most  gracefully.  The  colour,  ivory  white,  is  faintly  flushed 
with  salmon.  The  habit  of  growth  is  dwarf.  The  plants  are  well 
clothed  with  foliage.  If  this  variety  grows  large  enough  it  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  any  exhibitor. — E.  ^^olyneux. 

(To  bi  continued.) 


DEATH  OF  MR.  CHARLES  PROSPER  VAN  GEERT. 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  of  Belgian  horticulturists,  . Mr.  Charles  Prosper 
Van  Geart  of  Antwerp.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  long  suffered  from 
a  bronchial  affection,  but  early  last  year  was  the  victim  of  a  paralytic 
seizure,  rendering  his  left  side  practically  useless,  but  fortunately  not 
affecting  the  brain,  and  he  was  able  for  a  long  time  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  pursuit  of  reading  in  various  languages,  iucluding  the 
English,  and  he  had  Macaulay’s  Essays  nearly  “  off  by  heart.”  Mr. 
Van  Geert,  however,  never  seems  to  have  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
last  year,  and  of  late  gradually  became  worse,  dying  on  the  12th  inst. 
in  his  eightieth  year.  We  last  saw  him  in  the  spring  of  1894,  shortly 
after  the  portrait  (fig.  99j  was  taken.  He  was  in  all  respects  a  most 
excellent  man,  and  with  all  his  knowledge  and  ability  wore,  so  to  say, 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  making  him  particularly  loveable.  An  outline 
sketch  of  his  career  appeared  in  our  pages  a  few  years  ago,  and  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  early  Dahlia  days  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  republished.  In  the  meantime  the  many 
English  friends  of  the  Van  Geert  family  will  join  with  ns  in  expressions 
of  sincere  condolence  in  their  great  bereavement.  Mr.  Van  Geert  was  a 
Chemlier  de  I'Ordre  de  Leopold,  and  a  member  of  council  of  the  leading 
horticultaral  societies  in  Belgium. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  FARMYARD  MANURE. 

The  term  farmyard  manure  is  a  convenient  one,  as  it  embraces  not 
one  kind  of  manure  only,  but  a  mixture  of  several.  This  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  a  general  way,  because  manures  vwy  in  qsality  and  power 
to  decompose  readily.  Horse  manure,  for  instance,  heats  very  rapidly, 
and  is  liable  to  great  loss  of  valuable  substances  from  this  cause  alone. 
Cow  manure  is  of  a  cold,  watery  nature,  and  ferments  slowly.  A  mixture 
of  the  two,  however,  is  an  excellent  way  of  modifying,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  rapid  fermentation  of  horse  manure,  and  of  increasing  that  of  cow 
manure.  The  influence  of  both  combined,  therefore,  brings  about  a 
steady  fermentation  of  the  whole,  which  largely  prevents  loss  of  volatile 
and  valuable  material. 

Typical  farmyard  manure  will  usually  be  composed  of  an  admixture 
of  horse,  cow,  fowl,  and  pig  manure,  mixed  with  litter.  According  to 
Warrington  farmyard  manure  contains  of  the  three  important  plant 
foods — nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid — 10  to  15  lbs,  per  ton  of 
nitrogen,  the  same  amount  of  potash,  and  4  to  9  lbs,  per  ton  of  phosphoric 
acid,  with  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  water. 

Farmyard  manure  in  fermenting  is  liable  to  loss,  especially  if  the 
temperature  rise  too  high.  McConnell  considers  86°  Fahr.  as  the  best 
temperature  to  carry  ou  fermentation  without  loss  to  the  material.  The 
experience  of  gardeners  also  shows  that  this  temperature  in  hotbeds,  or 
wherever  manurial  ingredients  are  undergoing  decomposition,  is  a  safe 
and  reliable  one.  A  higher  temperature,  long  continued,  will  certainly 
spoil  the  quality  of  the  manure,  and  it  might  injure  the  growth  of 
plants,  seedlings,  or  cuttings.  A  much  higher  temperature  fdt  short 
periods  does  no  harm,  provided  it  is  checked  by  turning  and  mixing. 

When  manure  becomes  too  hot  and  dry  one  of  the  greatest  losses  is 
that  of  free  nitrogen,  which  passes  away  with  the  moisture.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  loss  of  ammonia  carbonate,  which  can  be  readily 
detected  by  the  smell,  but  the  amount  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  nitrogen. 
These  losses  from  manure  heaps  should  be  prevented.  It  can  be  done  in 
several  ways — by  frequently  turning  the  material  to  prevent  violent 
heating  in  one  part,  while  in  another  there  is  no  fermentation ;  con¬ 
solidating  the  manure  by  treading,  or  placing  layers  of  soil  between  the 
manure  as  it  is  collected  together.  The  escaping  ammonia  may  also  be 
fixed  by  sprinkling  cheap  superphosphate  or  gypsum  upon  it  whenever 
fresh  manure  is  added. 

The  application  of  layers  ‘  earth  has  been  proved  by  some  American 
experiments  to  reduce  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  2  per  cent,  from  what  it 
was  when  the  manure  was  not  protected,  and  to  favour  the  additional 
formation  of  it  to  18  per  cent. 

When  losses  from  the  manure  are  prevented  there  is  a  change  effected 
In  the  ammonia,  which  is  changed  from  ammonia  carbonate — an 
extremely  volatile  element — into  ammonia  sulphate,  which  is  not 
volatile.  Both  forms,  however,  are  soluble. 


The  best  method  of  preparing  manure  for  use  upon  the  land  is,  when 
practicable,  by  allowing  the  animals  themselves,  especially  in  the  case  of 
fattening  bullocks,  to  consolidate  it  as  made  In  the  feeding  boxes,  letting 
it  remain  to  accumulate.  It  may  do  so  to  the  extent  of  2  or  S  feet  if 
there  is  a  sunken  floor  2  feet  deep.  Each  day  add  a  little  fresh  bedding 
material,  and  a  sprinkling  of  chemical  manure  as  a  “  fixer  ”  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  ammonia.  When  the  manure  is  to  be  used  on  heavy  or  medium 
soil  the  best  substances  for  fixing  purposes  are  cheap  superphosphate 
or  gypsum,  but  for  light  soils  use  kainit.  The  latter  is  a  potassic  manure, 
and  light  soils  need  more  potash  than  heavy  soils,  especially  if  largely 
composed  of  sand,  which  is  usually  deficient  in  potash.  The  amount  of 
fixer  per  day  per  animal  may  be  1  { lb.,  sprinkling  it  on  the  manure  before 
laying  down  fresh  litter.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  system  is  open  to 
objections  of  a  serious  character,  involving  defiance  of  sanitary  laws,  but 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  manure  from  fattening  animals  is  usually  so  much  richer  than 
that  from  others  that  it  is  worth  some  special  effort  to  secure  it  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  when  decomposed.  The  reason  for  its  superiority  is  that 
fattening  animals  are  fed  on  rich  food,  from  which  they  only  take  small 
quantities  of  nutrition  as  compared  with  poor  or  young  animals,  which 
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need  and  abstract  all  the  nourishment  possible  from  the  food  they  take- 
Hence  we  find  that  all  young  animals  produce  comparatively  poor 
manure,  because  the  substances  which  influence  the  fertilising  value  of 
manure  have  been  extracted  to  a  large  extent  in  building  up  the  animal 
frame.  Cows  in  milk  for  the  same  reason  give  manure  of  low  fertilising 
value,  a  large  per-centage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  having  been 
monopolised  in  the  production  of  milk,  young  animals  using  it  largely 
for  formation  of  bone. 

The  solid  part  of  manure  is  simply  the  undigested  food  given  off  by 
the  animal.  The  liquid  part  is  urine,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  nitro¬ 
genous  waste  of  body,  but  it  also  contains  impurities  in  the  form  chiefly 
of  calcium  compounds  or  chalky  matter.  The  difference  between  liquid 
and  solid  manure  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  very  readily  decom¬ 
poses,  consequently  supplies  available  plant  food  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
rich  in  potash,  and  also  contains  other  ash  constituents.  Solid  parts  of 
manure  require  time  to  decompose  in  order  that  the  food  contained  may 
be  available.  Solid  manure  is  also  of  value  because  of  the  humus  it 
forms,  which  increases  the  physical  power  of  soils. —  A  KENTISH 
Gardener. 


Imports  op  Mexican  Oranges. — The  export  of  Oranges  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  is  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of 
an  immense  business,  as  reported  by  our  Mexican  exchanges.  Up  to 
last  year  not  more  than  100  carloads  of  Oranges  per  season  came  to  us 
from  Mexico.  In  consequence  of  the  shortage  caused  by  the  freezing 
of  the  Florida  crop  dealers,  looking  over  the  field  for  Oranges,  turned  to 
Mexico  for  heavy  .supplies  with  which  to  fill  this  shortage.  During  1895 
there  were  shipped  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  400  carloads  of 
Oranges,  and  it  is  predicted,  as  the  result  of  a  close  estimate,  that 
Oranee  imports  to  this  country  from  Mexico  during  1896  will  aggregate 
from  700  to  1000  carloads.  The  great  majority  of  these  shipments  will 
be  made  by  five  dealers  now  in  the  Republic.  One  Chicago  firm  has 
just  commenced  shipping  from  Jalapa  and  Cordova  in  bulk,  their  cars 
being  arranged  with  trays  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  this  Mexican  trade  will  become  a  permanent 
industry,  as  even  when  Florida  Oranges  again  find  their  way  into 
market  they  will  not  compete  with  the  Mexican  fruit. — (“  California 
Fruit  Grower.”) 
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Wbatheb  in  London.— During,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
of  last  week  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  fell,  though  the  down¬ 
pour  was  never  particularly  heavy.  The  wet  was  accompanied  by 
rather  high  winds,  which  increased  on  the  latter  day  to  almost  a 
gale.  On  Sunday  the  weather  was  dry  and  much  colder  until  evening, 
when  it  commenced  raining  and  continued  until  Monday  midday. 
Tuesday  morning  was  wet,  but  there  was  a  frost  at  night ;  Wednesday 
morning  being  clear  and  cold. 

—  Weather  in  the  North.— Throughout  the  week  ending  the 
16th  inst.  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  except  on  the  11th 
and  the  13th  little  sunshine.  On  Monday  morning  there  were  5°  frost, 
followed  by  a  drizzly  cold  day,  and  a  fine  evening.  There  was  again 
a  slight  touch  of  frost  on  Tuesday  morning.  There  is  still  a  strong 
adherence  to  the  record  of  last  year.— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire 

Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Agriculture. — A 
Copy  of  this  work  has  reached  us,  and  it  well  displays  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Department  in  obtaining  and  disseminating  valuable  information  in 
connection  with  the  land,  and  the  cultivation  of  useful  crops.  Thu 
report,  of  course,  pertains  to  last  year.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  650 
pages,  well  printed,  and  freely  illustrated.  The  number  of  subjects 
treated  practically  or  scientifically  as  each  demanded  is  very  great,  and 
the  report  is  distinctly  creditable  to  all  who  have  shared  in  its  produc¬ 
tion.  An  article  on  “  Humus  ”  (page  589),  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  character  of  the  work. 

—  ^  Qrimston  Park. — This  Yorkshire  domain  at  the  end  of 
November  this  year  was  indeed  a  place  worth  visiting.  At  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr,  J,  H.  Clayton  I  was  privileged  to  see  through  the  glass 
structures  recently,  and  thought  a  few  words  on  what  was  to  be  seen 
there  during  this  dull  season  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Journal. 
The  first  house  I  entered  presented  such  a  sight  as  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  plants  were  arranged  on  the  stages  to  form  a  bank,  and  when  I  tell 
you  this  was  composed  of  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  Plumbago  coccinea,  Laslia  anceps,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  some  grand  specimens  of  Cypripediums  insigne  and  Sedeni  full  of 
bloom,  and  with  a  groundwork  of  Adiantums  and  Fittonia  Pearcei, 
interlaced  with  Cissus  discolor  and  the  various  new  and  old  varieties 
of  Asparagus,  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  was  a  superb  spectacle. 
Nor  twas  this  all.  In  other  houses  I  saw  Chrysanthemum  W.  H. 
Lincoln  just  showing  colour,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  a  Banana  with 
a  large  bunch  of  fruit,  Cucumbers,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Mushrooms  ready 
for  cutting.  Owing  to  the  fading  light  I  was  unable  to  see  all,  but  those 
1  have  enumerated  will  show  what  careful  attention  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  will  do  in  the  floral  world  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.— P. 

— —  Eczema  prom  Contact  with  BULBS.—This  irritating  skin 
disease  is  said  to  have  frequently  been  produced  on  persons  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  cleaning  or  otherwise  handling  of  Hyacinth  bulbs. 
That  some  irritation  is  caused  by  such  contact  has  long  been  recognised, 
though,  as  with  Primula  obconica,  not  every  person  sufiers  by  contact. 
According  to  experiments  recently  made  at  Kew,  and  detailed  by 
Dr.  Morris,  C.M.tr,,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  it  appears  that  the  raphides  in  the  bulbs 
are  the  prime  agents  in  producing  eczema.  These  needle  -  shaped 
raphides,  or  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  vary  from  one-hundredth  to  a 
two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
dispersed  by  rubbing  the  bulb  scales.  Dr.  H.  Scott,  Keeper  of  the 
Joddrell  Laboratory,  confirmed  Dr.  Morris’s  opinion  that  the  irritation 
of  the  skin,  or  form  of  eczema,  produced  by  contact  with  Hyacinth 
bulbs,  was  due  directly  to  puncture  by  these  numerous  raphides.  These 
raphides  are  no  doubt  protective  to  the  bulbs,  as  it  has  been  observed 
that  snails  avoid  Hyacinth  bulbs,  while  they  attack  other  bulbs  close  by. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  Roman  Hyacinths  cause  greater 
irritation  than  the  well-known  garden  varieties  usually  known  as  Dutch 
Hyacinths.  This,  says  a  contemporary,  is  no  doubt  because  the  Roman 
Hyacinth,  being  a  specific  variety  (Hyacinthus  orientalis  albulus) 
retains  more  of  the  origipai  character  of  the  species  than  do  the  garden' 
forms. 


- Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Lord 

Rothschild  has  fixed  Wednesday,  May  2(lth,  for  the  fifty-eighth  anni¬ 
versary  festival  dinner  of  this  institution,  which  will  be  held ,  at  the 
Hotel  M^tropole  undei  his  lordship’s  presidency. 

-  Royal  Botanical  Society  op  Manchester,  —  We  are 

informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Manchester  has  appointed  Mr.  P,  Weathers  of  Isleworth  to 
fill  the  joint  offices  of  Curator  and  Secretary,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay. 

-  Corrugated  Iron.—I  have  grown  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and 

various  other  plants  on  stages  erected  with  corrugated  iron  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  have  found  it  most  satisfactory.  I  use  a  layer  of  very 
fine  gravel  for  drainage.  I  favour  the  growing  of  Tomatoes  in  Seakale 
pots.  The  roots  that  find  their  way  out  of  the  bottom  into  the  gravel 
on  the  corrugated  iron  will  become  a  mass  of  white  roots,  thus  showing 
there  cannot  be  the  least  injury  arising  from  the  use  of  corrugated  iron. 
I  consider  the  use  of  it  for  staging,  with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel,  prefer¬ 
able  to  wood,  as  plants  standing  on  it  do  not  become  so  dry  as  on  the 
latter. — H,  C. 

- The  Nursery  Trade. — I  do  not  know  how  far  the  general 

report  may  assimilate  with  that  I  found  given  to  me  on  visiting  one  of 
our  large  Surrey  nurseries  recently,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  rarely 
been  so  busy  during  an  autumn  as  from  October  to  the  present  timh. 
The  exceeding  abundance  of  lifted  trees  and  shrubs  in  process  of  packing 
or  waiting  to  be  packed,  fully  bore  out  the  statement.  That  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  same  remark  I  found  applied  to  the  fruit  tree  trade, 
which  I  learnt  also  was  very  heavy.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  trade 
in  this  direction  is  so  good  ;  not  only  does  it  mean  prosperity  for  the 
grower,  but  it  indicates  ample  employment  for  the  gardener  elsewhere. 
Although  there  has  been  much  rain  at  times,  yet  has  there  been  so  far 
very  little  hindrance  to  lifting  and  planting. — D. 

- Famous  Gardens  Abroad  and  at  Home. — This  was  the 

subject  of  a  very  interesting  lecture  given  recently  at  the  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  landscape  gardener,  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Yeitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  before  the  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association,  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  about  one 
hundred  capital  limelight  views,  giving  examples  of  beautiful  gardens  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  For  this  occasion  the  use  of  the  large 
Guildhall  had  kindly  been  granted  by  the  Mayor,  and  an  excellent  lantern, 
producing  pictures  of  12  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  was  kindly  lent,  and 
skilfully  manipulated,  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Pengelly,  Magistrates’  Clerk.  Mr. 
Meyer,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  dealt  first  with  ancient  gardens,  and 
among  the  views  exhibited  were  reproductions  of  ancient  Egyptian 
gardens,  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  old  Roman  gardens, 
and  a  picture  of  the  famous  glacier  garden  of  Lucerne.  Passing  on  to 
modern  gardens,  Mr.  Meyer  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
from  the  many  views  of  foreign  gardens  which  he  exhibited  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  most  English  gardens  were  less  beautiful  ;  but  the 
foreign  pictures  were  introduced  for  better  comparison,  and  because 
they  were  less  generally  known  In  this  country.  Japanese  and  Chinese 
gardens  were  then  illustrated  by  means  of  about  a  dozen  different 
pictures.  Then  followed  views  from  India,  Jerusalem,  Madeira,  and 
Italy,  The  next  picturtjs  dealt  with  some  of  Nature’s  magnificent 
gardens  among  the  rugged  mountain  peaks  of  Switzerland,  Of  France, 
the  principal  gardens  illustrated  were  the  famous  gardens  of  Paris,  the 
lake  and  waterfall  scenes  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  monster 
gardens  of  Versailles,  with  their  miles  of  clipped  trees  and  their  huge 
foundatiouk  Most  interesting,  too,  was  the  section  of  pictures  dealing 
with  the  best  gardens  in  Germany,  including  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of 
1896,  the  public  gardens  of  Berlin,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Palm  gardens  in  Frankfort.  The  latter  were  Illustrated  by 
several  very  beautiful  pictures,  and  Mr.  Meyer  said  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  this  garden  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  seen. 
The  next  twenty -two  pictures  dealt  exclusively  with  English  gardens, 
including  the  private  grounds  of  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Virginia  Water,  and  Hampton  Court ;  also  several  of  the  famous  London 
parks,  Crystal  Palace,  and  Kew  Gardens.  Slides  of  Sefton  Park, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead  Park,  and  Chatsworth  were  also  included  in  this  section, 
which  finished  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  gardens  at  Tresco  Abbey 
in  the  Scllly  Isles,  famous  for  their  almost  tropical  vegetation.  A  most 
enjoyable  and  instructive  evoning  was  spent,  and  both  Mr.  Meyer  for 
his  lecture,  and  Mr.  Pengelly  for  his  valuable  assistance  with  the 
lantern,  thoroughly  deserved  the  votes  of  thanks  that  were  so 
unanimously  accorded. 


l)eoember  17,  1898. 
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jOURl^AL  OF  HORTICVLTUkE  AND  GOTTAGE  GARDENER- 


-  Waited— Manners  and  Customs  op  New  RosEB.—In  the 

Journal  of  Horticulture  for  October  8th,  on  page  o44,  there  is  an 
aadit  of  nineteen  of  the  newer  Eoaes.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
ask  some  contributor  to  describe  the  “  manners  and  customs  ”  (as  per  Mr 
Foster- Melliar).  of  these  I  ask  this  (a)  because  many  smaller  growers 
who  bud  and  otherwise  propagate  some  of  these  newer  Roses  for  their 
own  use  are  often  puzzled  to  know  which  “  stock  ”  to  use  ;  and  (J) 
because  the  kind  contributor  who  has  previously  described  the  new  ” 
Roses  has  failed  to  contribute  of  late,  or  I  have  overlooked  the  article. 
The  contributions  of  Mr*  Molyneux  on  “  New  Chrysanthemums  ”  is  a 
parallel  to  what  I  am  asking  for,  and  is  extremely  helpful  both  to  mind 
and  pocket.  We  are  “going  in”  for  Roses  in  this  part  of  the  country 
as  well  as  for  hunting. — Pttchley. 

A  Gakdeneks’  Library. — Very  largely  through  the  active 
exertions  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton,  the  executive  of 
the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  have  got  together  a  capital  library 
of  about  230  books  of  a  horticultural  nature,  and  having  fortunately  found 
a  home  for  them  at  a  room  in  the  Church  House  well  in  the  town,  have 
,  appointed  Mr.  Webster  of  Kelsey  Park  Gardens  to  be  the  Librarian. 
The  Library  is  open  for  two  hours  on  Friday  evenings,  and  is  available 
to  all  members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  6d.  extra  for  the  winter 
season ;  but  of  course  is  chiefly  utilised  by  gardeners,  although  some 
amateurs  and  cottagers  take  books.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
generally  high-class  books  are  sought  for,  it  being  the  evident  desire  of 
the  borrowers  to  gain  wider  knowledge  in  branches  ordinarily  outside 
their  own  range  of  operations.  Such  a  work  as  “  The  Fruit  Growers’ 
Guide,”  which  is  represented  by  six  parts,  is  in  constant  request.  So, 
too,  are  books  on  Orchid  culture,  or  on  plant  physiology.  The 
Library  was  opened  so  recently  as  October  last,  and  there  are  now 
thirty-one  borrowing  members.  The  room  is  also  furnished  with  copies 
of  all  the  gardening  papers,  specially  purchased,  and  duplicate  copies  are 
often  added  by  members.  In  addition  to  this  educational  aspect  of  the 
Society’s  work,  courses  of  lectures  and  discussions  are  arranged  through 
the  winter  months,  the  meetings  being  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  and  are 
invariably  well  attended.  Thus  it  is  made  evident  that  the  Beckenham 
Horticultural  Society  is  seeking  to  do  good  work  in  its  district. — 
Visitor. 

— -  Allotments  in  the  Isle  or  Doas.— In  the  heart  of  that 
dreary  and  dismal  region  known  as  the  Isle  of  Hogs  there  flourishes  a 
little  oasis  in  the  shape  of  an  allotment  colony  ;  and  from  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  “  Isle  of  Dogs’  Allotment  Garden  Society  ”  for  the  year 
ending  November,  189fi,  submitted  to  a  meeting  recently,  we  learn  that 
it  flourishes  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  waste  bit 
of  land  near  the  docks,  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  houses,  growing 
champion  vegetables  and  dotted  here  and  there  v/ith  flower  plots  and 
picturesque  chalets,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  garden  allot¬ 
ments  are  a  paying  enterprise.  These  allotments  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  established  in  London,  and  owe  their  existence  to  Mr.  John 
McDougall,  L.C.O.,  in  whose  constituency  they  are  situated.  The  land 
is  rented  at  1121  68.  8d.  a  year,  and  the  allotments  are  managed  by  a 
committee  of  the  men  who  hold  them.  There  is  an  important  condi¬ 
tion  attached  to  occupation  ;  no  one  must  sell  the  produce  of  his  plot. 
The  crop  is  for  consumption,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tenants,  who 
are  working  men  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  grow  on  a  small  plot 
the  whole  vegetables  they  require  throughout  the  year.  If  the  plots 
are  not  large  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  tenants  are  in  the  happy  position 
of  getting  manure  presented  to  them  with  a  bonus  for  taking  it.  The 
local  vestries  are  delighted  to  dispose  of  street  sweepings  and  other 
refuse  in  this  way,  and  pay  to  be  relieved  of  the  stuff.  From  the 
balance-sheet  we  learn  that  a  surplus  of  £20  was  carried  from  1895,  that 
the  rent  from  members  came  to  £12  10s,,  and  the  total  receipts  to 
£81  Is.  7d.  On  the  other  hand  the  expenses  were  only  £58  9s.  7d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £22  128.  The  members  pay  a  secretary,  they  grant 
loans  to  new  members,  and  they  even  pay  for  auditing  their  accounts. 
They  have  also  given  a  grant  to  a  member’s  widow  and  established  a 
benevolent  fund.  The  allotments  are  divided  among  166  members, 
heads  of  families,  which  would  mean  that  about  800  people  benefit ;  and 
the  rent,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  a  trifle  over  58  per  member.  The 
great  value  of  the  allotments  is  not  to  be  lopked  for  altogether  in  the 
material  benefits  which  the  members  receive,  but  from  the  advantages 
of  healthy  occupations.  Mr.  McDougall  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
business  of  the  neighbouring  public  houses  has  been  affected  adversely 
by  *he  influence  of  the  allotment.  The  system  of  managing  the  allot¬ 
ments,  a  kind  of  free  commnn.ism,  must  also  lead  the  members  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  larger  community  of  which  they  form  a 
part,— (“  Daily  News.”) 


-  The  Weather. — Although  so  far  we  have  had  no  appreciable 

floods,  the  rain  having  not  been  excessive,  yet  does  the  weather  seem  much 
like  that  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  1894,  when  such  tremendous 
floods  prevailed  and  the  opinion  was  general  that  a  soft  wet  winter  was  in 
store.  We  found,  however,  that  January  was  remarkable  for  its  intense 
cold  and  bitterly  keen  frost,  which  left  behind  an  impression  the  present 
generation  will  not  soon  forget.  We  are  now  in  a  difficult  condition  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  winter,  as  it  is  not  at  all  possible  to  tell 
whether  we  shall  have  a  continuance  of  the  present  softness  and 
moisture,  or  whether  we  may  have  some  intense  frosts.  No  wonder 
gardeners  do  not  know  what  weather  to  provide  for .  Generally  it  is  no 
doubt  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. — D. 

-  Winchester  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — On  Tuesday,  the  Bob  inst..  Professor  Gilchrist,  of  the  University 
Extension  College,  Reading,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Manures,”  being  a 
continuation  of  the  previous  lecture  last  month.  Professor  Gilchrist 
begaii  by  speaking  of  the  experiments  which  were  carried  out  at  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  last  season,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  spoke  of 
the  usefulness  of  lime  as  a  corrective  for  some  soils,  the  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  best  time  to  apply  it.  The  subject  of  “  Artificial 
Manures  ”  was  then  taken,  and  the  sources  whence  they  were  obtained 
and  what  they  were  composed  of.  He  advised  those  who  wished  to  use 
artificial  manures  to  find  out  what  each  crop  needed,  and  apply  it,  and 
not  to  bay  the  mixed  manures,  as  they  were  more  expensive  and  possibly 
not  give  such  good  results.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
lecturer,  and  also  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

-  Yucca  uuoraosA. — Mr.  J.  Meehan,  Germantown,  writes  in  an 

American  contemporary  : — "  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
this  plant  has  flowered  perfectly  here.  It  blooms  late  in  the  season,  and 
until  this  year  every  attempt  it  has  made  to  flower  has  been  frustrated 
by  freezing  weather.  This  year  a  slight  coveting  at  night  has  sufficed  to 
protect  it  against  the  lowest  temperature  yet  experienced,  and  for  three 
weeks  or  more  its  large  panicle  of  flowers  has  been  a  novel  and  attractive 
spectacle.  The  warm  weather  has  permitted  every  flower  to  expand, 
and  although  it  is  now  (November  20th)  past  its  best,  it  is  still  an  object 
of  much  interest.  It  has  a  second  branch  almost  ready  to  flower,  but  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  for  more  flowels  with  winter  at  hand.  I  know  only 
one  or  two  more  examples  of  this  arborescent  Yucca  in  Philadelphia. 
They  are  quite  hardy  here,  and,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  planted  in  a 
warm  sheltered  place,  the  flowers  would  often  expand  in  spite  of  their 
late  appearance.” 

_ Wolverhampton  Gardeners’  Association. — The  annual 

meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
took  place  on  the  9th  inst.  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Bishop. 
Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Haiborne,  Birmingham,  was  invited  to  give  a  lecture 
on  the  occasion.  To  this  he  responded,  selecting  as  his  subject  a 
modified  reproduction  of  an  address  entitled,  “  Welcome  and  Unwelcome 
Guests,”  given  by  Mr,  A.  W.  Wills,  F.O.S,,  before  the  members 
of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association  on  January  28th,  189.5, 
and  of  which  a  report  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on 
February  7th,  The  lecture  was  mainly  composed  of  illustrations  from 
Mr,  Wills’  admirable  paper,  also  partly  from  other  sources,  and  including 
the  essayist’s  own  observations  respecting  the  various  insects,  winged  or 
wingless,  which  act  as  friends  or  foes  towards  the  fertilisation  or  the 
reverse  of  flowers  needing  such  insect  agency.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  was  listened  to  throughout  with  deep  attention,  and  it  elicited 
several  remarks  by  members  regarding  their  own  observations. 

-  -  The  Cellar. — This  is  a  capital  storehouse  for  certain  plants; 
Such  things  as  Hi^drangeas,  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  Daturas,  Sweet  Bays, 
and  the  like  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  part,  say  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  runs  from  35°  to  40° ;  never  let  these  plants  get  absolutely  dry. 
Drought  may  not  hurt  the  Daturas,  Fuchsias,  and  some  others,  but 
it  does  them  no  good.  Gladioli,  Tigridias,  and  summer  Hyacinths  may 
be  kept  dry  in  flats,  or  hung  up  in  bags,  where  they  will  be  away 
from  vermin,  and  in  a  temperature  of  45°  or  thereabout.  Dahlia  and 
Ganna  roots  and  tubers  of  Ipomce*  paniculata  also  live  well  in  the  same, 
says  an  American  contemporary.  While  Tuberoses,  Oaladiums,  Gloxi¬ 
nias,  and  other  tropical  roots  might  exist  fairly  well  in  a  low  tempera- 
tuure,  we  prefer  one  of  50°  to  60°  to  keep  them  in.  A  draughty  cellar 
is  bad  for  all  plants,  and  so  is  a  dry  parching  place,  such  as  near  the 
furnace.  A  wet  cellar  is  uncongenial  to  anything,  widle  deciduous  or 
leafless  plants  and  tubers  may  be  kept  in  dark  quarters  ;  leafy  ones,  as 
Hydrangeas,  or  evergreen  ones,  like  Roses,  Myrtles,  or  Cactuses,  should 
have  a  little  light.  Roses  in  the  cellar  should  be  kept  very  cool,  even 
to  letting  a  slight  frost  touch  them,  and  faintly  moist  at  the  root. 
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POINSETTIA  PULOHEBRIMA. 

The  season  for  this  beawtiful  winter  floweriue;  plant  being  with  »8, 
snd  knowing  that  some  gardeners  dnd  a  difficulty  in  their  successful 
CHltivation,  a  few  remarks  on  our  mode  of  treatment  may  prove 
acceptable.  This  plant  stands  unrivalled  for  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
its  scarlet  bracts,  and  cannot  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
arranged  amidst  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  especially  where  space  occurs 
to  enable  one  to  form  a  group  on  the  floor,  as  the  bracts  are  then  placed 
more  under  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

These  plants  when  started  early,  say  in  May,  and  grown  in  stove  heat 
all  the  summer,  become  so  tall  that  when  placed  on  a  stage  the  bracts 
are  too  far  away  for  anyone  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  great  beauty.  At 
the  same  time  they  may  be  arranged  in  this  way  to  produce  a  good  effect, 
as  the  plants  have  a  natural  tendency  to  droop  the  bract,  either  from  its 
weight  or  the  attraction  of  light  from  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Some  plants  are  grown  so  stout  and  strong  that  they  carry  their 
heads  quite  erect.  These  (if  desired)  may  be  tied  down  so  that  they 
can  be  more  easily  seen. 

To  get  strong  plants  it  ’s  necessary  to  commence  early,  especially 
where  a  large  stock  has  to  be  worked  np  annually  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths,  which  give  by  far  the  best  results.  Good  cuttings  taken 
off^  with  a  heel  about  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  rooted  as 
quickly  as  possible,  is  laying  the  foundation  for  future  success.  The  old 
stools  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  about  60®  early  in  April,  as 
near  to  the  light  as  possible,  damping  them  occasionally  during  the  day, 
with  a  syringe  to  assist  them  to  break.  Having  been  kept  diy  for  some 
time  the  soil  in  the  pots  will  require  pricking  and  firming,  afterw'ards 
watering  each  one — after  this  water  must  be  given  very  cautiously.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  when  about  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  with  a 
heel ;  this,  if  dipped  in  silver  sand,  will  prevent  its  bleeding.  Having 
procured  some  pots,  clean  and  well  drained,  and  filled  firmly  with  a  light 
compost,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  on  the  surface,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  cutting  inserted.  The  propagating  box  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
place  in  which  to  root  them,  provid^  it  be  well  heated,  and  not  likely 
to  become  too  damp,  for  then  they  are  very  liable  to  damp  oft.  1  think 
the  best  place  is  in  a  frame,  placed  on  a  good  hotbed,  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  sawdust. 

Previously  to  plunging  the  pots  it  is  advisable  to  water  the  cuttings 
with  tepid  water ;  they  will  require  very  little  more  except  damping 
over  with  the  syringe  until  rooted,  but  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 
When  sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  frame  and 
placed  where  they  can  be  gradually  inured  to  more  air  and  light, 
attention  being  given  to  each  pot  daily  for  water.  The  young  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  or  they  will  receive  a  check 
which  may  cause  the  loss  of  foliage. 

Potting  must  commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready,  the  first 
and  strongest  plants  into  6  and  7-inch  pots,  others  into  smaller,  while 
a  few  of  the  smallest  might  be  put  into  pans,  which  make  a  useful 
bit  for  room  decoration,  six  or  seven  plants  in  each.  We  find  the 
following  compost  to  suit  them  well.  A  barrowload  of  good  loam,  one- 
fourth  half -decayed  leaf  mould,  a  10-inch  potful  of  peat,  one  6-inch 
potful  of  soot,  two  6-iDch  pots  of  old  night  soil  or  fowls’  manure, 
one  of  pure  wood  ash,  a  little  bonemeal,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of 
silver  sand. 

The  greatest  secrets  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  are  perfect 
drainage,  flrna  potting,  and  careful  watering.  Some  growers  treat 
Poinsettias  more  hardily  than  others  after  the  plants  get  established,  and 
I  have  seen  excellent  results  obtained  both.  ways.  vVe  adopt  the  plan  of 
plunging  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  sawdust,  thus  getting  slight 
bottom  heat  (the  pots  being  stood  on  pieces  of  slate  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  worms,  and  the  holes  in  the  pot  bottom  from  becoming 
choked  up),  and  grow  them  in  beat  all  the  summer  in  span-roofed 
pits,  giving  air  cautiously  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  prevent  their 
becoming  drawn.  An  addition  to  their  beauty  is  the  retention  of  their 
foliage. 

Under  the  foregoing  treatment  bracts  may  be  obtained  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter.  When  fully  expanded  a  cooler  and  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  preferable,  also  a  little  drier  at  the  root,  which  helps  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  bracts.  We  remove  them  from  the  pits  about  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  arrange  them  amongst  the  stove  plants  and  Ferns. 
Daring  growth  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  sodden,  otherwise 
they  are  certain  to  lose  their  roots.  We  continue  rooting  cuttings  as  fast 
as  ready  until  we  have  the  required  quantity,  generally  about  300, 
which,  when  in  bloom,  vary  in  height  from  6  inches  Jo  6  feet  6  inches, 
or  probably  more.  The  old  stools  are  planted  out  on  an  old  hotbed, 
and  give  good  cuttings  in  August  for  small  pot  work. 

In  cutting  the  bracts  for  packing,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  seal  the  wonnd 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  prevents  the  bleeding  that  would  otherwise 
take  place.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pnt  the  plants  away  to  rest  imme¬ 
diately  the  bracts  are  cut,  but  keep  them  rather  on  the  dry  side  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  rest  more  naturally  and  gradnally.  They  may  be  stortd 
In  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  till  starting  time  arrives  again,  being  laid 
on  their  sides  under  a  stage  ont  of  the  reach  of  drip.  A  warm  loft  in  a 
^iler- house,  where  such  exists,  is  a  very  good  place.  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora,  with  its  long  sprays  of  intense  scarlet  flowers,  succeeds 
well  under  the  same  treatment. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  frequent 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure,  when-  the  pots  become  fairly  filled 
with  roots  ;  also  an  application  of  some  well-tried  fertiliser. — J.  S.  G. 


THE  BARBAROSSA  GRAPE  VINE  /T  THORNHAM, 

SUFFOLK. 

This  Vine  was  planted  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  inside 
the  house,  which  is  60  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  about  15  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge.  It  was  planted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  beautiful 
crimson  leaves  for  dinner  table  decoration,  and  for  aftording  a  little 
shade  to  the  pot  plants  beneath.  The  Grape  itself,  as  your  readers 
know,  is  not  so  good  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  its  long  tapering 
bunches  are  very  attractive  (especially  when  ripe).  I  have  kept  some 
bunches  in  bottles  of  water  until  the  end  of  the  following  April. 

The  space  of  3  feet  average  below  the  glass  seems  to  have  suited 
it  well.  The  warm  air  can  play  freely  between  the  foliage  and  the  glass 
No  scorching  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  least.  No  border  was  made, 
so  there  were  no  dead  horses,  donkeys,  dogs,  cats,  or  rats  used,  bnt  which 
some  people  still  think  are  requisite  for  the  good  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  Vine.  I  do  not  know  where  the  roots  are.  They  may  have  found 
their  way  into  the  kitchen  garden,  or  taken  an  opposite  direction  and 
gone  through  stift  loam,  brick  earth,  or  blue  clay  down  to  a  good-siKed 
pond  where  they  could  regale  themselves  in  the  late  hot  summer  in 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  their  heart’s  content. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  extension.  I  think  when 
Vines  are  confined  to,  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  rafters,  their  roots  must  be 
restricted  in  like  proportion.  This  house  requires  to  be  made  as  large 
again,  when  600  bunches  would  very  soon  be  the  crop.  The  photo  was 
taken  last  year,  with  260  bunches.  This  year  300  ripened  well,  and  must 
be  the  limit,  unless  the  house  is  enlarged.  I  know  the  Vine  at  Hampton 
Court,  which,  with  a  good  glass  cover  and  plenty  of  heat,  would  most 
likely  have  reached  St.  Paul’s  before  now,  and  would  not  the  bunches  be 
finer  and  more  luscious?  I  believe  there  is  a  large  Vine  at  or  near 
Bishop’s  Stortford. — J.  Perkins, 

[There  are  several  Vines  larger  than  the  one  at  Hampton  Court, 
including  Her  Majesty’s  grand  old  giant  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  We 
figure  the  Thornham  Vine,  because  of  the  pleasing  association  of  Grape 
and  plants  j  also  because  its  planter  is  appropriately  represented,  and 
who  can  say,  what  few  gardeners  can — namely,  that  his  terin  of  service 
at  Thornham  extends  to  forty-eight  years.  Ws  are  glad  to  learn  that 
he  is  as  active  as  he  looks,  and  regards  gardening  as  a  *'  healthy 
recreation.”  The  Vine  is  no  doubt  Gros  Guillaume,  usually  called 
Barbaroisa.l 


TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Dublin,  December  9th  and  10th. 

Ip  the  Potato  is  worthy  of  the  glorification  accorded  to  it  by  a 
tercentenary  celebration,  then,  surely,  no  more  appropriate  place  could 
be  found  for  holding  it  than  the  metropolis  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  At 
first  sight  one  might  infer  that  the  difficulty  of  working  up  a  certain 
degree  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to  success  would  be  insurmountable ;  yet 
it  is  astonishing  what  a  few  earnest  men  in  unity  can  do,  and  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  to 
anticipate  far-reaching  lesnlts  as  a  reward  of  their  labours  in  inaugurating 
and  carrying  out  this  practical  exposition  of  the  culture  of  that  tuber 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  economy  of  Ireland. 

Before  noting  the  primary  features  of  this  Exhibition  and  Confer¬ 
ence,  further  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  principle  involved  j  for  it  is 
rather  on  this  than  to  that  matter  of  fact  £  s.  d,  with  which  we  are  so 
apt  to  measure  success  or  failure  that  an  estimate  must  be^  based. 
Whether  sufficient  has  been  gathered  to  defray  expenses  I  am  not 
qualified  to  say,  but  those  who  attended  on  the  second  day  and  heard 
the  reading  of  the  crisp,  short,  clear  address  presented  to  His  Excellency 
tile  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  the  Secretary,  and  heard 
His  Excellency’s  reply,  could  not,  1  think,  but  share  in  my  opinion  that 
tuese  eftorts  were  successful.  I  must  still  further  digress  by  saying  that 
The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  is  composed  of  practic^  men,  men 
who  work,  and  men  who  think,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  these  men,  gardeners  pure  and  simple,  were  received  by  His 
Excellency  and  the  Countess  Cadogan,  standing  “shoulder  to  shoulder” 
as  they  did  on  the  one  platform  in  conference  for  the  commonweal.  The 
exhaustive,  kindly,  sympathetic,  and  informal  reply  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  evinced  the  interest  he  feels  in  the  object— the  ulterior 
object  which  has  prompted  the  good  work. 

It  was  with  a  little  misgiving  I.  approached  the  rendezvous  on  the 
closing  day,  a  cloud  of  steam  hovering  about  the  facade  of  the  Rotunda 
momentarily  bringing  Up  the  question.  Was  I  too  late,  and  weie  the 
■■  noble  tubers  ”  bfeing  •  ‘  done  ”•  m  tbeir  jackets  ?  No  ;  other  good  works 
were  progressing,  a  quantity  of  lime  being  slaked  for  the  purpose  ;  so  by 
the  side  door  aamission  is  gained  to  the  “  round  room,”  which  is  for  the 
nonce  bisected  by  what  may  be  termed  Potato  Avenue.  This  avenue, 
6  feet  wide  by  some  24  yards  long,  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  4-feet 
tabling,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  2  tons  of  most  excellent  specimens 
of  the  esculent  tuber,  piled  np  in  heaps,  heaped  up  on  plates,  and  dished 
up  on  dishes.  Truly  a  marvellous  show,  consisting  of  209  varieties. 
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Here  prospecting  commences,  and  the  card  says,  "  Satton  &  Sons, 
Reading  ;  ”  and  the  card  lower  down  says,  “  Sutton  &  Sons,”  and,  in 
fact,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Potato  Avenue  it  is  ”  Sutton  &  Sons  ” — 
their  exhibit.  Surely  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  who  is  here,  should  have 
something  to  say  about  Potatoes  ;  and  I  find  he  has,  or  rather  ha  .1 ,  for 
he  said  most  of  it  yesterday  in  the  lecture  he  then  delivered.  [This 
paper  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  29th,  1895,  and  a  digest  of  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  Slst  of  that  year.]  But  he  says 
now,  “This” — patting  some  plump  beauties  on  a  plate — “this  is  the 
— the  Potato  for  Ireland.”  Its  name,  “  Windsor  Castle ;  ”  because, 
irrespective  of  its  noble  points,  “  it  is  ready  for  use  in  August,  and  is 
good  as  long  as  Potatoes  are  good  from  thence  onwards.”  Mr.  Sutton 
is,  I  find;  of  an  inquiring  mind,  for  he  has  been  somewhere  in  Dublin 
incognito,  and  asked  someone  about  their  Potatoes.  "Are  they  good?” 
“Yes.”  “And  what  do  you  call  them?”  “Sutton’s  Abundance,”  is 
the  answer  ;  but  a  military  band  in  the  gallery  seriously  discounted  the 
joke  twinkling  in  his  eye,  for  it  is  imperfectly  heard  and  detailed  here. 


prietary  seedlings  are  shown,  some  of  which  should  have  a  future  before 
them.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  object  lesson  in  the  variety  “  Up  to  Date.” 

I  Samples  from  Bute  and  from  Messrs.  Dobbie’s  auxiliary  nursery  at 
{  Orpington  being  totally  distinct  in  character.  Why  should  “Up  to 
!  Date  ”  from  sunny  Kent  be  clothed  in  a  thick  rough  jacket  whilst  hia 
j  blood  relation  from  Bute  has  practically  nothing  on  but  the  most  deli- 
;  cate  skin  ?  There  is  perverseness  even  in  Potatoes.  The  courteous  - 
j  representative  is  about  to  discuss  the  matter  when  he  is  called  to 
I  “  attention  ”  by  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  to  inspect  the  Scotch 
j  contingent. 

The  old  Dublin  firm  of  Sir  J.  W.  Mackey  is  worthily  represented, 
and  one  becomes  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  Potato 
I  show  with  all  its  apparent  sameness  possesaes  in  reality  a  great  variety 
i  of  character.  Mr.  Todd,  the  manager,  points  out  on  his  stand  twenty 
^  varieties  from  America,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  of  fresh  interest ; 

!  amongst  these  two  varieties  of  the  Batatas  (Sweet  Potato)  are  included, 

I  very  artichoky  looking  in  shape  and  skin.  All  came  across  direct,  but 
I  one  is  not.  The  missing  link  is  one  called  “  Uncle  Sam,”  and  Mr.  Todd 


Up  and  down  Potato  Avenue  I  watidef  with  the  object  of  notedaking, 
but  amongst  200  varieties  as  handsome  as  Potatoes  can  be  I  can  only 
fall  back  on  the  few  whose  merits  pertain  to  the  curious,  and  these  range 
from  the  Pink*eyed  Blacksmith  to  Fir*apple  Red.  Mr.  Lashnm,  the 
head  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  Potato  department,  runs  over  the  lot  with  me, 
and  lovingly  expatiates  on  the  good  characters  of  each  and  all ;  and 
what  character  there  is  even  in  Potatoes  as  much  as  in  humanity  1  Here 
is  “  Sutton’s  Best  of  All  ”  with  fat,  dimpled  cheeks  rolling  and  swelling 
up  to  the  eyes. 

From  the  far  North  come  Messrs.  Dobbie  of  Rothesay  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  100  varieties,  and  they  are  able  to  represent  farther 
north  still  by  seven  varieties  from  Shetland,  and  curious  carbuncly 
looking  little  specimens  they  are.  One  called  “  Blackheart,”  judging  its 
character  by  appearance,  can  bo  nothing  else  but  a  blackguard  of  the 
great  Potato  family.  In  looking  at  these  unlovely  little  tubers  the 
feeling  arises  that  Ireland  is  not  well  represented,  though,  of  course, 
these  shaggy  Shetlanders  have  nought  to  do  with  it.  One  would,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  liked  to  have  specimens — average  examples — as 
grown  by  the  peasantry  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  perfect  specimens 
shown  by  the  giants  of  Potatodom.  On  this  stand  some  promising  pro* 


mentions  the  matter  regretfully.  There  are  also  twenty  varieties 
from  France,  interesting,  too,  but  compared  with  home  produce  “  tot 
in  it.”  This  stand  further  embraces  some  100  varieties  of  Irish 
growth.  We— Irish— are  still  further  and  ably  represented  by  fine 
stands  put  up  by  Messrs.  W.  Tait  &  Co,;  McKenzie  &  Son,  Hunter 
and  Co.,  Lord  Powerscourt,  Lady  Mayo,  and  some  other  private  grower* 
I  have  contributed* 

1  Messrs.  Fidler  k  Sons  of  Reading  make  a  good  show,  and  from  the 
:  Cheshire  Horti-Agricultural  School  comes  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  j 
I  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne  of  Carlisle  are  equal  to  themselves  and  the 
;  occasion,  and  Mr.  Findlay  of  Markinch  further  exemplifies  North 
I  British  culture.  • 

!  Although  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  limited  space  for 
visitors  was  fairly  well  occupied,  one  would  have  liked  the  pains  and 
labour  taken  by  all  concerned  to  have  been  better  appreciated  in  this 
direction.  “  Why  is  it  ?  ”  I  ask.  “  Where  are  the  people  ?  ”  “  Oh,  it’s 
the  cattle  show  at  Ball’s  Bridge  they  are  interested  in  ”  one  remarks, 
The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is  that  the  beef  and  Potatoes  ought  to  have 
been  together,  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have  ample  room  in 
their  spacious  premises  to  have  taken  this  grand  exhibit  of  Potatoes 
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iindei  its  wing,  wbere  thousands  could  not  have  failed  to  see  “  the  noble 
trbet  ”  in  all  it's  glory. 

Apart  from  the  comprehensive  display  of  all  kinds  of  the  Potato 
worth  growing,  and  probably  some  that  are  not,  tbe  lectures  delivered 
by  experts  upon  the  snbiecl  incladed  all  that  cosld  be  said  for  it  as  well 
as  what  could  be  said  against  it.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  question  His 
Fxcelloncy  struck  a  note  of  no  uncertain  sound  by  saying,  “I  wish  to 
express  the  hope,  which  I  trust  all  of  you  share,  that  Ireland  will  not 
continue  to  rely  upon  one  staple  product  for  her  food  ...  so  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  we  may  be  freed  from  that  dependence  on  the  Potato 
crop  which  must  at  all  times  cause  anxiety.”  Although  it  is  known,  of 
coarse,  that  there  was  literally  not  a  bad  Potato  in  the  show,  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  numerous  appliances  and  scientific  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  impress  the  fact  that  this  Tercentenary  celebration  was  born  of 
far  more  serious  motives  thar  the  sole  glorification  of  Raleigh’s  intro¬ 
duction.  One  table  was  particularly  interestiug.  On  this  the  authorities 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Musenm  showed  up  under  the  microscope  all 
those  evildoers — famine- mongers,  which  are  better  known  by  their 
works  than  by  their  personality.  In  connection  with  this  further 
revelations  were  made  in  the  lectures  given  by  Professor  Johnson  and 
Mr.  G,  H.  Carpenter.  Again,  whole  batteries  of  polished  engines  of 
war  were  ranged  by  various  firms,  including  the  Stott  Company  of 
England,  Powder  and  shot  was  provided  by  the  Cork  Chemical  and 
Drug  Company’s  stand  of  specialities  for  blight  prevention,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Harrington’s  Potato  blight  powder.  Bordeaux  mixture,  with 
exhibits  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  these  preparations.  Tubers  from 
various  districts  were  also  shown  which  had  been  grown  inder  the 
treatment  of  these  specifics,  and  the  same  firm  displayed  a  bottle  of 
“  Potato  spirit,”  a  clear,  colourless  liquid  ;  but  failing  an  invitation  to 
sample  it,  its  character  is  unknown. 

After  this  brief  review  of  the  exhibition— its  tubers,  their  friends  and 
enemies,  not  forgetting  the  bottle  of  spirit  which,  by-the-by,  was  thin, 
sour-looking  stuff,  a  few  excerpts  may  be  given  from  the  expressions  of 
those  whose  statements  bore  the  weight  of  experience  on  the  subject,  or 
of  sympathy  with,  the  object.  Mr.  A.  C.  Watkins  as  M.O.  commenced 
the  proceedings  by  ably  setting  forth  the  right  of  being  of  “  The  Irish 
Gardeners’  Association,”  of  which  he  is  tbe  President,  and  under  whose 
auspices  this  Tercentenary  exhibition  was  held.  Hopes  were  also 
expressed  that  the  proceeds  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to  initiate  the 
formation  of  “A  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Fund  for  Ireland.”  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  masterly  address  which  followed  fell  nothing  short  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  nobleman  who  has  taken  such  practical 
Interest  in  Ireland  as  an  agricultural  country.  Tribute  was  also  paid  by 
him  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  in  the  mentioning  of  another  intro¬ 
duction  accredited  to  that  hero — viz.,  “  Ye  fragrant  herb,  Tobacco,  with 
the  adaptability  of  some  of  the  coarser  varieties  to  Irish  culture.”  Hii 
Lordship  also  said,  "  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  of  the 
famine  in  1847-48,  when,  as  a  child,  I  recollect  being  told  that  we  were 
not  to  eat  Potatoes,  but  to  keep  them  and  give  them  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 
Thank  God,  those  days  can  never  return.”  The  value  of  spraying  was 
exemplified  in  the  remark,  “  I  had  my  Potatoes  sprayed  this  year,  and 
there  was,  practically,  no  disease  amongst  them.”  Stress  was  also  laid 
upon  the  benefits  of  lifting  as  soon  as  ripe,  instead  of  the  too  common 
practice  of  raising  only  sufficient  for  daily  consumption  (far  into  tbe 
winter). 

On  the  second  day  zest  was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  visit,  who  made  a  minute  inspection  of  every  stand,  and 
asked  many  questions  of  bis  guides.  Her  Excellency  the  Countess 
Oadogan  also  showed  practical  interest  in  the  matter  by  ever  and  anon 
handling  some  shapely  tuber  to  gauge  its  points.  Following  on  the  tour 
of  inspection  a  move  was  made  for  the  platform.,  where  Mr.  Thomas 
8baw,  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association,  read  the  address 
presented  by  him  on  behalf  of  that  body.  The  address,  after  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  preamble,  went  straight  to  the  root  of  tbe  matter — 
the  Potato — by  calling  “  His  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  lamentable 
deterioration  of  the  variety  known  as  ‘  The  Champion,’  which  is  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  at  the  present  time,  and  suggest  ....  the 
advisability  of  Her  Msjesty’s  Government  introducing  without  delay 
experimental  stations  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  comparing  the  principal  round  varieties  of  recent  introduction, 
with  a  view  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  for  general  use,  and  thus  avert 
a  possible  recurrence  of  a  Potato  famiae.”  Emphasis  was  then  placed 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  Government  measures  as  means  to 
the  end,  and  the  address  concluded  by  saying  a  practical  report  upon  the 
subject,  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  would  be  submitted  thrjugh  His 
Excellency  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  Viceroy,  on  the  presentation  of  the  address,  said  .  .  .  of  all 
the  addresses  which  have  been  presented  to  me  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  in  some  respects  this  is  perhaps  the  most  practical,  and  that 
it  deals  more  thoroughly  with  the  subject  it  is  intended  to  promote.” 
The  remarks  following  show  that  the  Queen’s  representative  is  quite 
ah  courant  with  the  subject  as  affecting  Ireland,  although  his  views  on 
the  general  aspect  pertaining  to  this  season  were  not  pessimistic,  as  he 
said  ”  If  my  information  is  reliable  I  think  I  may  say,  oh  the  whole,  that 
it  (the  Potato  crop)  has  not  fallen  far  short  of  the  average.”  Then 
follows  the  statement  which  furnished  our  press  with  big  type  headings 
the  next  morning — viz.,  “  Important  Official  Statement.”  “  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland.”  His  Excellency  said,  "I  have  been  asked 
whether  it  is  possible  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  once  into  this  subject, 
and  to  carry  out  in  some  districts  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  is  the  best  type  of  Potato  to  replace  that  which  is  failing. 


On  that  point  I  can  only  say  that  I  look  for  this,  as  for  many  other 
benefits,  to  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  which  will  take  all 
these  subjects  under  consideration  .  .  .  but  you  will  probably  remind 
me  that  this  time  last  year  I  said,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
confidence  too,  that  a  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  promoted  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  Well,  I  grieve  to  say  that  such  wsw  not 
the  case  ;  but  1  may  be  permitted  now  to  utter  a  more  sanguine 
prediction,  and  having  returned  from  London  early  this  morning,  where 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  my  colleagues,  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  say  that  in  all  human  probability  ...  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  created  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.” 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  which  was  received  with  deep 
attention,  the  proverbial  pin-drop  silence  was  broken  by  applause  which 
made  the  "  round  room  ”  and  all  that  was  therein,  including  the  Potatoes, 
shake  in  response. 

Now  there  was  one  thing  about  this  exhibition  which  had  struck  me 
as  being  the  one  thing  wanting,  therefore  before  the  conclusion  of  His' 
Excellency’s  speech  the  inclusion  of  some  pertinent  remarks  endorsed 
my  unexpressed  opinion.  Certainly  this  nobleman  has  had  more 
practical,  if  unhappy  experience,  than  might  have  been  expected  when 
he  said,  “  There  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  the  Potato  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  and  do  so  in  the  character  of  an  English¬ 
man.  You  may  grow  your  Potato  ,  .  .  and  you  may  bring  it  in 

triumph  into  your  house,  but  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  cook  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  it  at  its  full  value.  I  rather  wish  that  the 
gentlemen  who  have  promoted  this  exhibition  had  one  section  in  which 
to  show  us  how  to  cook  our  Potatoes.  Englishmen  are  absolutely  hope¬ 
less  in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  can  only  say  for  myself — I  say  so  with 
all  due  respect  to  Lady  Cadogan — that  I  never  see  a  Potato  properly 
cooked  in  ray  own  house.  Since  I  have  been  in  Ireland  a  large  number 
of  my  friends  have  broken  bread  in  my  house,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  not  one  of  them  could  have  broken  the  Potatoes  there.  Mine 
are  waxy,  hard,  and  thoroughly  indigestible,  and  if  any  lady  would 
kindly  allow  my  cook  to  come  down  and  see  how  Potatoes  are  cooked 
in  Ireland  my  presence  here  will  have  a  result  which  will  be  a  blessing 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  This  is  the  only  criticism  I  have  to  pass 
on  the  proceedings  of  this  day.” — K,,  Dublvi, 


WINTER  PRUNING. 
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The  berry  quarters  being  cleared  of  the  debris  after  pruning,  moss 
and  lichen  on  the  bushes  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  dusting  them  whilst 
damp  with  quicklime — that  is,  freshly  burned,  slaked,  and  applied  at 
once.  The  bushes  should  receive  an  even  coat  all  over,  and  it 
will  bring  off  all  overgrowths,  addle  eggs  of  insects,  and  scorch 
hibernating  pests.  Some  of  these,  as  red  spider  and  sawfly  pupte, 
may  harbour  in  the  soil  at  the  base,  by  taking  out  the  soil  down 
to  tbe  roots,  say  2  or  3  inches  around  Red  and  White  Currants, 
also  Gooseberry  bushes,  but  not  Black  Currants,  from  the  stem  out¬ 
wards  to  the  extent  of  the  spread  of  the  branches,  placing  in  the 
opening  the  manure  usually  applied— -say  an  inch  thickness  of  stable 
or  farmyard  manure,  and  covering  this  with  fresh  weedless  soil  from 
between  the  rows  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  something  will  be  done 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  next  year’s  crop.  If  the  removed  soil  be 
then  put  in  the  trench  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  pressed  with  the  feet 
very  few  pests  so  buried  will  come  out,  but  be  converted  into  manure, 
which  will  diffuse  through  the  soil  and  profit  the  bushes  during  growth. 
After  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  turn  the  weeds  under,  extracting  the 
perennial  ones,  and  all  is  right  for  another  year. 

Black  Currants  should  have  the  manure  placed  on  the  top  or  only 
removing  any  loose  soil,  covering  it  lightly  with  soil  from  the  open 
spaces  between  the  rows.  In  both  cases  the  bushes  have  the  advantage 
of  fresh  soil  as  well  as  the  manure,  and  with  the  first  flush  of  spring  the 
roots  will  put  forth  a  network  of  hair-like  fibres  into  the  fresh  material, 
rendering  it  quite  white  with  their  ramifications,  and  this  implies  a  well 
sustained  growth  of  fruit  from  the  start— that  is,  early  berries  and 
large. 

In  some  cases  stable  or  farmyard  manure  may  not  be  forthcoming.  It, 
however,  is  best  for  all  berries  ;  at  least,  this  is  my  experience,  giving 
the  best  results  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  on  success¬ 
fully  without  it.  Chemical  manures,  or  very  few  of  them,  supply 
humus,  and  this  tells  greatly  in  favour  of  berries  in  a  droughty  seasoii, 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  use  animal  manure  occasionally.  For 
berries  dissolved  bones  and  kainit  in  equal  parts  may  be  used  in  the 
autumn  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  per  rod,  10  cwt,  per  acre,  pointing  in  lightly, 
and  in  the  early  spring  when  the  buds  commence  swelling  a  peck  of  soot 
per  rod,  40  bushels  per  acre,  be  given.  This  will  nsually  supply,  along 
with  the  dissolved  bones,  sufficient  ammonlacal  matter.  If  soot  is 
not  at  hand,  nitrate  of  soda,  1.]  to  2  lbs.  per  rod,  2  cwt,  to  2'|  cwt. 
(rather  more  in  both  cases)  per  acre,  may  be  used  instead  on  light  and 
calcareous  soils  ;  or  1  to  1 J  ib  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  rod,  1 J  to  2  cwt, 
1  st,  (rather  more  in  both  cases)  per  acre  on  strong  land. 

As  regards  the  birds  tbe  only  things  I  have  found  easily  applied  and 
effective  are  (1).  tbreaoing  the  bushes  with  black  thread  from  branch  to 
branch,  forming  a  sort  of  netting  with  irregular  mesh  of  about.  4  inches. 
This  is  easily  done  with  the  "Patent  Webber '*  manufactured  by  the 
“  Stott”  Fertiliser  and  Insecticide  Company,  Manchester,  (2),  Forming 
a  limewash  of  freshly  burned  lime  and  syringing  it  on  tbe  trees. 
Ordinary  limewash  is  no  use,  for  unless  hot  limewash  be  used  it  will  not 
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hold  on  the  bushes.  Daubs  of  various  kinds  have  been  devised,  but  they 
entail  a  large  expenditure  in  applying,  Cages,  of  course,  answer  better 
than  anything,  but  wire  netting  hardly  enters  into  growing  berries  for 
general  purposes  and  market. 

Easpberries  will  have  had  the  old  canes  cut  out  some  time  ago  j  if  not, 
these  vvill  need  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  and  sufficient  of  the 
promising  canes  reserved  for  next  year’s  bearing.  The  thing  is  to 
reserve  enough  and  no  more,  as  overcrowding  Easpberries  neither  secures 
a  heavy  crop  nor  makes  sure  of  the  fruit  being  fine  and  withstanding 
wet  weather.  Four  to  six  strong  canes  to  a  stool  are  ample,  and  the 
small,  unripe,  frequently  bent  over  tops  should  be  cut  off  to  plump  buds 
on  stout  well-matured  wood,  always  remembering  that  neither  the  tips 
nor  the  bases  of  the  canes  give  fruit  worth  mentioning.  This  means  the 
exercise  of  judgment  according  to  variety.  The  dwarfer  sorts,  as  Eed 
Antwerp,  may  be  shortened  to  a  yard  length,  and  the  stronger  to  about 

4  feet.  Autumn-bearing  varieties  should  be  cut  over  at  the  ground. 
Staking,  tying,  and  bending  over  will  suggest  itself  to  private  growers, 
buc  market  men  save  the  staking,  though  some  plait  the  canes  so  as  to 
make  them  self-supporting. 

What  has  been  said  about  manuring  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
applies  to  Easpberries.  All  are  woodside  plants  naturally,  and  get  a 
top-dressing  more  or  less  annually  of  leaves.  This  implies  vegetable 
mould — humus,  that  moistens  in  summer  time  besides  soil  enrichment. 
I  therefore  advise  an  application  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  for  Easp¬ 
berries,  removing  the  soil  about  the  stools  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  supplying  fresh  soil  from  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  While  open 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  freshly  burned  slaked  lime  freely  on  the  stools, 
for  in  these  various  pests  harbour,  and  the  lime  certainly  kills  all  it  gets  a 
good  hold  on.  Larvae  of  various  beetles  haunt  the  Easpberry  quarters, 
the  great  fat  grubs  of  the  cockchafer  being  frequently  turned  up,  and 
other  smaller  fry  are  yet  in  the  larval  stage,  sc  that  to  burn  their  skins 
means  destruction,  and  then  there  will  not  be  any  beetles  or  weevils  to 
hinder  the  tender  growth  from  making  headway.  Dissolved  bones  are 
not  eaten  by  grubs,  and  kainit  stupefies  and  kills  most  of  them.  Soot 
is  hateful  to  nearly  all  enemies  of  crops,  therefore  users  of  this  cheap 
fertiliser  do  good  in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  subjects  of  their  cultures. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  liked  by  any  pest  lurking  in  the  soil,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  For  these  reasons  we  advise  sub¬ 
stances  that  act  againii^  the  enemies  of  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
profit  them  in  their  growth.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  animal  manures, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  organic  substance,  for  many  pests  do  subsist  on  such 
in  a  state  of  decay,  especially  the  larvse  of  coleopterous  insects  ;  hence 
the  importance  of  a  change  of  feeding,  so  as  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  a  hotbed  of  fungoid  and  insectal  infection,  for  no  animal  can  subsist 
on  inorganic  substances,  and  whatever  cuts  off  supplies  of  food  for  para¬ 
sites  diminishes  their  power  for  mischief,  always  provided  the  elements 
act  prejudicially  upon  them,  otherwise  saprophytism  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  develop  into  absolute  parasitism . 

Strawberries  require  no  winter  pruning,  for  the  old  leaves  being 
considerably  reduced  after  the  crop  was  gathered  in  the  clearance  of 
the  runners,  the  plants  will  not  have  more  top  than  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  crowns.  In  the  cssa  of  very  old  beds,  thinning  the 
rows  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to,  but  very  few  growers  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  so  long,  the  plants  being  treated  as  biennials  or 
triennials.  For  these  plants  stable  or  farmyard  manure  is  still  the  best 
dressing.  It  is  usually  applied  to  and  left  on  the  surface  during  the 
winter,  partly  as  it  aids  the  plants  to  withstand  severe  weather,  and 
partly  to  secure  a  better  amelioration  of  the  food  elements  or  conversion 
into  available  form.  Digging  in,  if  any,  is  deferred  until  the  late 
winter,  or  very  early  spring,  and  the  plant  roots  then  can  lay  hold  of 
the  food  at  once,  whereas  if  buried  raw  it  very  slowly  becomes  service¬ 
able  to  them,  often  not  for  the  coming  crop. 

For  similar  reasons,  manures  that  were  formerly  applied  in  the  spring 
are  employed  in  the  autumn,  especially  those  supplying  ammonia  slowly, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  In  the  case  of  animal  manure,  rank  growth 
in  crops  is  obviated,  and  the  potash  is  gripped  and  held  by  the  soil, 
whilst  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  held  over  so  as  to  not  be  of  any  use 
for  seed  formation.  Phosphates  of  the  ammoniacal  class,  such  as  dis¬ 
solved  bones,  are  frequently  app'ied  in  autumn  or  winter  so  as  to  be 
ready  as  food  for  crops  in  the  early  spring,  but  mineral  saperphosphates 
are  not  given  until  spring,  as  they  act  promptly,  and  supply  nothing  but 
the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain,  except,  of  course,  sulphur  in  the 
sulphate  of  lime.  Potash,  whether  as  muriate  (chloride)  or  sulphate, 
aa  in  kainit,  is  also  found  best  applied  in  autumn  or  winter,  for  though 
the  chlorine  may  wash  away,  the  potash  abides  and  is  in  better  form  for 
the  tender  rootlets  to  imbibe  than  the  crude  article.  Ammoniacal 
substances  also  do  not  vanish  like  nitrates,  therefore  they  are  applied 
earlier,  as  the  soil  holds  such  elements  unless  becoming  carbonate,  as 
when  there  is  much  lime  in  Ihe  soil,  an  i  the  passing  over  into  nitrates 
is  done  at  the  right  time  when  tLe  plants  need  the  stimulus  to  help 
them  along.  Nitrates,  on  the  other  hand,  either  are  taken  up  by  the 
plants  without  much  delay,  or  they  pass  away  with  drainage  water, 
therefore  they  are  not  apnlied  until  the  spring. 

Owing  to  slowness  in  becoming  available,  basic  cinder  phosphate  is 
applied  in  autumn,  and  with  it  what  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the 
shape  of  potash.  From  5  to  10  cwt.  of  basic  cinder  phosphate  and  2h  to 

5  cwt.  of  kainit  supplying  what  most  bush  fruits  require  in  respect  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  and  soda,  the  basic  cinder  supplying 
some  iron  ;  these  are  dug  in,  and  in  the  spring  either  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  supplied,  so  that  the  plants  have  adequate 
amounts  of  phospbatic,  potassic,  and  nitrogenic  elements  wherewith  to 
build  up  their  structures  healthfully.  There  is  no  fiushing  under  such 


circumstances,  but  a  steady,  progressive,  and  well -sustained  growth 
from  beginning  of  growth  in  the  plants  to  the  finish  of  the  crop. 
Consequently  there  is  health,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  food  supplies  and  its 
wbolesomeaess,  right  through  all  the  stages  of  development  and 
maturity,  to  which  purpose  all  cultural  management  does,  or  should, 
trend. — G.  Abbet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HUMUS  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

JJi/  H.\uiiY  Snvdf.k,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  term  humus  is  applied  to  a  large  class  of  compounds 
derived  from  the  decay  of  former  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  materials  (organic  matter)  undergo  decompo¬ 
sition  in  the  soil,  the  final  result  of  which  is  the  disappearance  of 
these  substances,  leaving  only  a  few  gases  and  a  small  amount  of 
mineral  matter.  When  the  organic  matter  is  in  its  inter¬ 
mediate  stages  of  decomposition,  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  is 
known  as  humus. 

Opinion  as  to  the  fertilising  value  of  humus  has  swung, 
pendulum  like,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  alchemists 
taught  that  the  spirits  left  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  and  entered  plants.  By  many  of  the  earlier  chemists 
humus  was  considered  as  supplying  the  larger  part  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  crop,  but  when  the  combined 
labours  of  De  Saussure,  Boussingault,  Dumas,  and  Liebig 
demonstrated  that  the  air  supplied  plants  most  of  their  food, 
particularly  that  part  which  was  supposed  to  come  from  humus, 
scientists,  as  a  rule,  assigned  a  low  value  to  humus. 

From  the  very  earliest  times,  however,  farmers  have  assigned  a 
very  high  value  to  humus  as  a  factor  of  soil  fertility,  and  this  belief 
was  strengthened  by  the  observed  facts  that  soils  rich  in  humus 
were,  as  a  rule,  highly  productive,  and  that  such  material  as  animal 
excrement  or  barnyard  manure,  which  supplied  the  soil  with  an 
abundance  of  humus,  possessed  a  marked  fertilising  power. 
Although  many  of  the  old  theories  which  were  supposed  to  account 
for  the  value  of  humus  are  no  longer  tenable,  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  there  are  sound  scientific  reasons  for  ascribing  to 
humus  a  high  value  as  a  factor  of  soil  fertility,  and  have 
demonstrated  that  “  farmers  are  wholly  right  in  attaching  great 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  humus  in  their  soils.” 

As  the  following  paragraphs  will  show,  humus  performs  a  number 
of  different  functions  in  the  soil  which  are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  crop  production.  It  influences  the  temperature,  tilth,  perme¬ 
ability,  absorptive  power,  weight,  and  colour  of  soils,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  controls  to  a  high  degree  their  supply  of  water, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

Loss  OP  Soil  Humus  and  Decline  in  Fektility. 

A  virgin  soil  or  one  recently  cleared  may  show  a  high  state  of 
productiveness  for  a  number  of  years  after  it  is  brought  under 
cultivation.  Gradually,  however,  a  decline  in  fertility  is  observed, 
which  is  slight  at  first,  but  more  marked  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  decline  in  fertility  is  not 
entirely  a  result  of  the  removal  from  the  soil  of  the  essential 
fertilising  elements — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or  lime — 
but  is  due  in  many  cases  to  getting  the  land  out  of  condition 
through  a  loss  of  humas.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  different  types  of  soils  worn  by 
continuous  grain  cropping  have  shown  that  when  a  fertiliser  was 
used  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or  lime,  or  when 
any  one  of  these  materials  was  applied  alone,  there  was  “  in  no  case 
an  increase  of  over  3  bushels  per  acre  of  Wheat  and  2  of  Flax.  .  .  . 
With  soils  that  have  been  cropped  for  twenty  years  the  largest 
increase  was  4  bushels  per  acre.”  The  difference  between  the 
grain-producing  power  of  new  soils  and  of  worn  soils  of  the  same 
original  character  was  about  15  bushels  per  acre.  These  results,  as 
well  as  many  others  which  could  be  quoted,  make  it  clear  that  the 
decline  in  fertility  of  the  soils  was  not  entirely  due  to  a  loss  of  the 
essential  elements  of  fertility,  and  that  we  must  seek  the  cause 
elsewhere. 

The  most  important  difference,  physical  or  chemical,  between 
the  composition  of  old,  worn  soils  and  new  soils  of  the  same 
character  is  in  the  amount  of  humus  which  is  present. 

That  the  loss  of  humus  is  an  important  factor  in  the  decline  of 
fertility  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  with  methods. of  farming 
in  which  grasses  form  an  important  part  in  the  rotation,  especially 
those  that  leave  a  large  residue  of  roots  and  culms,  the  decline  in 
productive  power  is  much  slower  than  when  crops  like  Wheat, 
Cotton,  or  Potatoes,  which  leave  little  residue  on  the  soil,  are 
grown  continuously.  Under  grass  and  similar  crops  the  soil 
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humas  increases  from  year  to  year,  while  the  coatiiiuous  culture 
of  grain,  Cotton,  or  Potatoes  gradually  reduces  the  original 
•tock  of  humus.  Grass  and  grain  crops  in  rotation  result  in 
alternately  increasing  and  decreasing  the  humus  of  the  soil  and 
keep  the  land  in  a  higher  state  of  productiveness,  although  more 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  is  removed  from  the  soil 
than  when  grain.  Cotton,  or  corn  is  raised  continuously.  In  no  case, 
however,  do  those  systems  of  farming  which  return  humus-forming 
materials  to  the  soil  reduce  the  land  to  so  low  a  state  of  productive¬ 
ness  as  do  those  systems  in  which  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  humus 
from  the  soil. 

Agriculturally  considered,  the  two  most  important  points 
regarding  the  composition  of  humus  are  (1)  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  as  a  constant  constituent,  and  (2)  the  chemical 
union  of  the  humus  with  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  forming 
humates. 

Nitrogen  in  Humus. 

Humus,  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  soil,  contains  from  3  to 
12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  According  to  Professor  Hilgard,  the  soils 
from  arid  regions  are  poor  in  humus,  containing  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.,  but  this  humus  is  correspondingly  rich  in  nitrogen,  in  many 
cases  containing  14  per  cent.  In  many  of  the  prairie  regions  the 
soil  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  humus,  and  this  humus  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Since,  therefore,  nitrogen  is  one  of 
the  prominent  constituents  of  humus,  it  is  easily  understood  how  a 
loss  of  humus  has  also  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  This  decline 
in  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  serious  results 
of  the  loss  of  humus  from  the  soil.  A  virgin  soil  containing  4  per 
cent,  of  true  humus  and  0  35  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  will  after  twenty 
years  of  grain  cropping  show  about  2  5  per  cent,  of  humus  and 
0-2  per. cent,  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  twenty  years,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  I'S  per 
cent,  of  humus,  equivalent  to  about  3500  lbs.  per  acre,  and  015  to 
0*2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  is  equivalent  to  3000  to  5000  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  Since  50  lbs.  per  year  of  nitrogen  is  a  large 
quantity  for  any  ordinary  grain  crop  to  remove,  the  twenty  crops 
have  at  the  most  removed  900  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  At  least 
2500  lbs,  have  therefore  been  lost  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
humus,  the  nitrogen  being  lost  either  in  the  free  state 
or  in  the  drainage  waters.  For  every  pound  of  nitrogen  removed 
in  the  crops  during  the  twenty  years  of  cultivation  there  has  been 
an  additional  loss  of  3  or  4  lb*,  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  humus. 

We  know  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  changes  that  organic 
matter  undergoes  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  microscopic 
organisms.  Such  changes  as  nitrification,  or  the  transformation  of 
organic  nitrogen  into  nitrates  and  its  opposite  denitrification,  or 
the  reduction  of  nitrates  to  gaseous  nitrogen,  besides  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  are  illustrations  of  the  work  of  these 
minute  organisms.  Humus  furniihes  a  medium  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  activity  of  these  organisms.  The  decomposition  of  humus, 
by  which  it  loses  its  nitrogen,  U  due  chiefly  to  the  combined  action 
of  the  organisms  of  nitrification  and  denitrification.  The  nitri- 
lying  organism  feeds  upon  the  humus,  breaking  down  its  organic 
nitrogenous  constituents  and  producing  nitrates  which  may  be 
washed  out  in  the  drainage,  and  the  denitrifying  organism  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  by  feeding  upon  the  nitrates,  producing  free 
nitrogen  gas,  which  escapes  into  the  air. 

Nitrification  is  one  of  the  most  important  natural  provisions  for 
rendering  the  inert  fertility  of  the  soil  available  to  plants,  and  a 
certa,in  amount  of  it  is  necessary  to  plant  growth  ;  but  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  under  injudicious  management  or  cultivation  of 
the  soil  it  may  work  a  positive  injury  by  causing  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  nitrogen,  or,  in  case  of  rich  soils,  it  may  supply  the 
growing  crop  with  too  much  nitrate  and  thus  produce  a  rank 
growth  of  straw  and  leaves. 

Summer  Fallomng  —Bare  si  mmer  fallowing  is  widely  practised, 
and  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  succeeding  crop  by  increasing 
the  available  nitrogen  of  the  soil ;  but  frequently  more  nitrogen  is 
rendered  available  than  is  necessary  for  the  following  crop,  and 
whatever  the  crop  is  unable  to  utilise  is  lost  by  leaching  or  else 
escapes  into  the  air.  The  available  nitrogen  is  thus  increased, 
while  the  total  nitrogen  is  greatly  decreased. 

•  8,t  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

indicated  that  one  year  of  fallowing  caused  a  gain  of  0  0022  per 
cent,  available  nitrogen  and loss  of  0  0114  per  cent,  of  total 
nitrogen  in  a  soil  containing  originally  0  1356  per  cent,  of  total 
nitrogen  and  0-0002  per  cent,  of  available  nitrogen.  For  every 
pound  of  nitrogen  rendered  available  by  the  fallow  treatment  there 
was  a  loss  of  over  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Bare  summer 
fallowing  1*,  therefore,  only  temporarily  beneficial  at  the  expense 
of  the  total  humus  and  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  When  a  soil  is  poor 
m  humus  and  nitrogen  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  much  smaller  ;  but 


even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  bare  summer  fallowing  is  a  wise 
practice.  In  no  case  should  summer  fallowing  be  practised  on  a 
new  soil , 

Fall  ploughing  keeps  the  humus  and  nitrogen  of  the  soil  in 
better  condition  than  late  spring  ploughing.  Nitrification  goes  on 
in  the  soil  until  quite  late  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  South  the  process 
goes  on  the  entire  year.  The  change  is  most  rapid  near  the  surface, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  In  early  fall 
ploughing  the  available  nitrogen  formed  from  the  humus  is  near 
the  surface,  where  it  does  the  sprouting  seeds  and  young  crops  the 
most  good.  With  late  spring  ploughing  this  available  nitrogen  is 
ploughed  under,  and  inert  organic  nitrogen  is  brought  to  the 
surface. 

In  old  soil*  the  process  of  nitrification  does  not  go  on  rapidly 
enough  to  furnish  available  nitrogen  to  the  crop.  In  a  new  soil 
the  process  of  nitrification  is  liable  to  go  on  too  rapidly.  Deep 
ploughing  and  thorough  cultivation  aid  in  nitrification  ;  hence  the 
longer  the  soil  is  cultivated,  the  deeper  and  more  thorough  must 
be  its  preparation.  Ploughing  mu*t  be  done  at  the  right  time, 
preferably  in  the  fall,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  next  year’* 
water  supply. 

The  application  of  lime  and  wood  ashes  aids  in  the  reduction 
of  nitrogen  of  humus  to  available  forms,  and  prevents  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sour  mould.  Good  drainage  is  also  necessary  to 
nitrification  in  the  soil.  In  waterlogged  soils  the  humus  does  not 
decompose  normally,  but  peat  is  produced  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  oxygen. 

We  thus  see  that  nitrification,  although  sometimes  a  serious 
source  of  loss,  may  be  largely  controlled  by  careful  management  of 
the  soil. 

Burning  Over  of  Soils. — Another  source  of  loss  of  humus  in  the 
prairie  and  forest  regions  is  the  frequent  burning  over  of  the  land. 
Soils  covered  with  Pine,  in  which  sand  largely  predominates, 
frequently  lose  half  or  three-'quarters  their  total  nitrogen  when 
visited  by  forest  fires.  The  sand,  being  of  an  open  and  porous 
nature,  aids  in  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the  humus.  In 
the  timbered  regions  of  the  North-West  the  great  forest  fires  of 
1894  resulted  in  the  average  destruction  of  over  1500  lb*,  of  humus 
nitrogen  per  acre,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nitrogen  lost  in  the  burning 
of  the  timber.  Analyses  of  soils,  before  and  after  the  fire,  made 
by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  showed  a  loss  in 
some  cases  of  2500  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  a  loss 
of  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  in  the  soil.  The  prairie  fires 
have  not  been  so  destructive  upon  the  humu*  as  the  forest  fires, 
because  the  burning,  has  been  confined  more  to  the  surface.  An 
average  prairie  fire,  however,  will  remove  more  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  than  five  ordinary  crops  of  Wheat. 

Mineral  Matter  in  Humus. 

Besides  being  a  great  reservoir  of  nitrogen,  humas  is  an 
indirect  means  of  supplying  the  plants  with  other  fertilising 
constituents.  Humus,  as  it  occurs  in  the  soil,  is  combined  with 
potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  compounds  which  are 
essential  as  plant  food.  The  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  form  various  organic  acids,  which  combine  with  the  potash, 
lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  as  well  as  with  other  elements,  and  form 
a  series  of  compounds  known  as  humates,  of  which  but  little  is 
definitely  known. 

By  some,  the  potash,  lime,  and  other  mineral  constituents  of 
the  humus  are  regarded  as  simply  associated  with  the  humus  and 
not  organically  combined  with  it ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  facts 
which  indicate  that  the  union  is  chemical  and  not  simply  mechanical. 
The  mineral  matter  combined  with  the  humus  is  characteristically 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  two  compounds  which  are  of 
great  value  agriculturally.  The  mineral  matter  combined  with 
the  humus  from  different  soil  types,  however,  is  not  always  of  the 
same  nature,  and  the  amount  of  plant  food  thus  combined  with 
humus  has  not  been  extensively  investigated.  In  the  case  of  rich 
prairie  soils  over  1500  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1000  lbs.  of 
potash  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  have  been  found  to  be  in 
combination  with  the  humus.  In  the  case  of  soils  poor  in  humus 
and  worn  by  croppibg,  the  amount  may  be  reduced  to  100  lbs,  per 
acre.  The  averages  of  analyses  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
humus  from  samples  of  productive  prairie  soils  yielding  25  per 
cent,  of  humates  showed  7-50  per  cent,  of  potash  and  12-37  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  these  soils,  which  were  well  supplied 
with  humus,  1500  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  out  of  a  total  of 
8750  was  combined  with  humus,  and  1000  lbs.  of  potash  out  of  a 
total  of  12,250  lbs.  According  to  Hilgard,  the  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  usually  found  associated  with  humus  varies  from 
0-1  to  0'5  of  the  total  amount  in  the  soil,  indicating  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  this  element  available  to  plants. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PSORALEA  PINNATA. 

“^Tttnioe  ”  asks  a  qaestion  regarding  Psoralea  pinnata,  and  we  can 
tell  him  that  it  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  hard  wooded  plants  that 
for  some  reason  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are 
now  seen  in  greenhouses.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Psoraleas, 
amongst  which  P.  pinnata  (fig,  101)  is  one  of  the  best.  When  in  bloom 
this  species  is  really  attractive,  and  should  be  more  generally  grown.  It 
is  a  compact  shrub,  attaining  a  maximum  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  but  is 
seldom  seen  so  large  as  that.  The  leaves  are  neatly  pinnated,  with 
three  or  four  linear  pinnae.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  but  singly 
on  short  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  upper  parts  of  the 
growths,  their  colour  being  a  bright  blue,  shaded  lighter  or  nearly  white 
ia  the  centre.  A  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  with  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  Cape  plants  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  suits  the  plant,  and  it  can  be 
propagated  by  cuttings. 


APPLES. 

Showing  Desseet  and  Kitchen  Apples. 

Theee  .seems  more  than  the  usual  dissatisfaction  this  autumn 
amongst  exhibitors  of  fruit,  particularly  so  in  the  Apple  classes.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  at  some  shows  such  sorts  as  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Cellini,  Wellington,  and  other  cookers,  are  shown  with  standard  dessert 
kinds  in  classes  set  apart  for  dessert  fruits.  Moreover,  the  above  varieties 
are  shown,  in  some  cases,  by  the  same  exhibitor  at  the  same  show  in 
culinary  classes.  These  mixed  classes  place  the  judges  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  position,  as  I  know  by  experience,  and  invariably  cause  more  or 
less  dissatisfaction  amongst  exhibitors.  As  we  have  such  a  fine  collection 
of  first  class  dessert  Apples  to  select  from,  is  it  not  time  to  have  a 
definite  understanding  which  are  dessert  fruits  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  which  should  be  shown  as  culinary  sorts  1 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  the 
arbiter  in  the  matter,  and  draw  the  line  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors 
and  judges.  Last  year  the  Society  issued  a  set  of  rules  for  judging 
horticultural  produce,  why  not  now  go  a  step  further  and  provide  us 
with  a  catalogue  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  also  of  Pears  to  apply 
to  exhibition  purposes  only  ?  Could  not  such  a  list  be  issued  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Society’s  rules  for  judging  ? 

We  might  also  have  the  opinion  of  the  mother  Society  as  to  what  is 
the  most  suitable  sized  fruit  for  the  purpose.  Huge,  unshapely,  turnipy 
flavoured  Pears  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  dessert  exhibition  table 
and  consigned  to  their  proper  place.  If  something  of  this  sort  were 
issued  from  headquarters  it  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a  standard  guide  to 
exhibitors  and  judges,  and  would  be  a  great  boon  to  gardeners  generally. 
— J.  Eastee,  Nostell  Priory  ^Gardens. 

[Would  it  not  suffice  to  decide  which  of  the  usually  marked  “  K.  D.” 
varieties  are  considered  eligible  for  dessert  classes,  so  that  the  short  list 
might  be  inserted  in  schedules  ?  We  may,  perhaps,  add  that  we  have 
received  i;ample8  of  Mr.  Kiddell’s  Emperor  Alexander  Apples  from  his 
York  dish.  They  are  medium  sized,  symmetrical,  and  attractive,  but  not 
equal  in  quality  to  fruits  we  have  tasted  grown  in  the  South.  If  we  were 
judging  a  class  containing,  a  superior  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  worth, 
we  will  say,  7  points,  American  Mother  G,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  5,  we 
should  in  relative  gradation  give  to  such  fruits  as  Mr,  Riddell’s  three 
points,  if  admissible  within  the  terms  of  the  schedule ;  if  the  variety 
were  specifically  excluded,  we  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  against  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  and  the  collection  would  stand  disqualified.] 


Ir  appears  the  Judges  of  the  fruit  at  York  have  brought  a  hornets’ 
nest  about  their  ears  through  having  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
What  is  to  constitute  dessert  and  what  kitchen  Apples  ?  I  should  never 
think  of  placing  Emperor  Alexander  before  my  employers  for  eating, 
and  only  if  I  had  nothing  better  and  was  short  of  a  dish  to  balance  the 
other  dishes  it  would  come  in  to  lend  colour.  Is  it  not  making  an 
opening  for  the  large  showy  varieties  and  ignoring  the  smaller  and 
better  flavoured  sorts  1  What  will  be  the  use  of  growing  such  fine 
flavoured  small  varieties  as  Kerry  Pippin,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Non¬ 
pareils,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Lord  Lennox,  and 
many  others?  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mclndoe  that  the  point  at  issue  is  a 
case  for  the  CommRtee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  settle.  If 
they  can  settle  this  vexed  question  satisfactorily  then  Messrs.  Lawton 
and  Clayton  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  exhibitors  and  judges 
throughout  the  kingdom.— -Geo.  Piokee,  Ifesslewood,  Hull, 

[Every  writer  on  the  subject,  including  Mr.  Picker,  supplies  evidence 
which  shows  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  personal  taste.  What 
Mr.  Picker  and  other  gardeners  would  not  do  Mr.  Riddell  and  many  more 
have  done.  Beauty  is  an  element  on  the  dessert  table,  and  very  small 
Apples  are  much  less  valued  than  formerly.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Apple  Committee  long  since  decided  that  “  such  varieties  as 
Sam  Young,  Golden  Harvey,  Court  of  Wick,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain, 
Redleaf  Russet,  Guernsey  Pippin,  Downton  Pippin,  and  others  of  that 
character  are  too  small,  and  it  would  seem  useless  to  cultivate  them.” 
Lord  Lennox  is  an  attractive  little  market  Apple,  but  of  second-rate 
quality.] 


I  THINK  it  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Riddell  if  instead 
of  charging  me  with  egotism,  he  had  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  questions 
and  reasons  given  in  my  former  letter,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
him  to  read  it  again  ;  he  will  then  see  that,  amongst  other  reliable 
authorities  on  which  we  based  our  adjudications,  I  gave  that  of 
Dr.  Hogg,  who  states  in  his  ”  Fruit  Manual "  that  Emperor  Alexander 
Apple  is  “  only  fit  for  cooking,”  and  he  further  includes  it  in  both 
his  lists  of  kitchen  varieties  only.  Our  “  good”  Editor,  in  his  recent  and 
valuable  book  “The  Fruit  Growers’  Guide,”  also  places  it  in  the  lists  of 
kitchen  Apples,  notwithstanding  which,  he  now  tells  us  that  he  had 
for  years  used  it  as  a  dessert  Apple.  The  editors  of  other  papers 
give  Mr.  Riddell  cold  comfort,  one  of  them  stating  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  culinary  Apple,  and  the  other  quotes  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Apple  Congress,  held  at  Chiswick,  1883,  the  official  catalogue 
of  which  states  that  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  is  a  culinary  variety, 
and  not  eligible  as  a  dessert  variety.  Mr.  Herrin  of  Dropmore,  who, 
though  a  total  stranger  to  myself,  deserves  and  receives  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  his  able  letter,  which  abundantly  proves  the  opinion  of  the 
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R.H.S.  on  the  Apple  in  question,  as  they  do  not  allow  it  or  any  other 
kitchen  Apple  to  be  exhibited  as  a  dessert  variety  at  their  fruit 
exhibitions. 

Having  now  quoted  the  most  reliable  anthorities  ou  the  matter  in 
dispute,  it  is  not  my  intention  of  carrying  on  this  discussion  any  further  ; 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  insert  the  following  communication  which 
I  have  to-day  received  from  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  passed 
at  their  last  Committee  meeting  : — Resolved,  “  That  the  Judges,  Messrs. 
Lawton  and  Clayton,  be  empowered  to  take  up  the  challenge,  if  so 
disposed,  as  put  forth  in  the  journal  of  Horticul  ure  of  December  10th, 
re  Mr.  Riddell’s  complaint,  and  the  Committee  hereby  pledges  itself  to 
be  responsible  for  the  necessary  fee.” — Chas.  Lawton. 

[We  publish  the  resolution  with  pleasure.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  words  “only  fit  for  cooking”  are  not  in  the  later  editions  of 
Dr.  Hogg’s  "  Fruit  Manual,”  so  it  may  bo  presumed  its  author  advanced 
with  the  times.  The  report  of  the  R.H.S.  Apple  Congress  does  nos  say 
the  variety  is  “  not  eligible  for  dessert.”  The  compilers  have  done 
exactly  what  we  said  we  should  do  if  compelled  to  place  the  Apple  in 
question  in  either  list — namely,  put  it  in  that  for  culinary  varieties,  m 
we  should  Cox’s  Pomona  and  twenty  other  K.D.  Apples ;  but  it  is 
another  thing  disqualifying  an  exhibitor  who  has  not  infringed  any 
rules,  regulations,  or  stipulations  of  a  society  that  are  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  both  judges  and  exhibitors.  We  do  not  know  whether  that 
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was  doue  at  York  or  not.  If  the  Royal  Hortioultural  Society  settle  the 
matter  it  it  hoped  that  every  person  concerned  will  loyally  accept  its 
deoiiioB.I  _ 


Pliease  allow  me  a  little  more  of  yonr  valuable  space.  Referring  to 
the  above  named  subject,  first  let  me  say  that  until  the  judging  was  over 
I  did  not  know  whose  fruit  we  had  been  judging.  In  my  previous  note  I 
made  use  of  the  following  sentence  : — “  We  did  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  exhibitor  might  have  pnt  it  in  in  ignorance” — i.s.,  Emperor 
Alexander  Apple.  Inadvertently,  would  have  better  expressed  my 
feelings.  However,  neither  word  was  needed,  as  I  learn  on  good 
authority  that  more  than  one  good  fruit  grower  told  Mr.  Riddell  in  the 
morning  he  was  running  a  risk  in  putting  that  Apple  in  his  collection  of 
dessert  fruits. 

Personally  1  should  gladly  accept  the  decision  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the 
point  at  issue — vii^,,  is  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  a  kitchen  or  dessert 
variety  ?  Let  us  keep  to  the  point.  There  is  danger  that  the  scent  may 
be  lost  or  overrun.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  named, 
“  The  Fruit  Growers’  Guide,”  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  includes  the 
Apple  in  question  amongst  culinary  varieties.  In  your  reply  to 
“  Bedfordshire  Foundling,”  page  659,  you  quote  from  “  British  Apples,” 
the  report  of  the  Apple  Congress  in  1883.  Evidently  yonr  point  was  to 
prove  that  Emperor  Alexander  Apple,  like  Blenheim  Pippin,  is  eligible 
both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert  variety. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is.  While  you  were  quoting  from  the 
report  in  question  why  did  you  not  also  quote  that  at  the  election 
referred  to  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  received  twenty-eight  votes  (28) 
as  a  culinary  variety,  but  not  one  as  a  dessert  ?  The  writer  of  this 
note  was  one  of  the  twenty-eight  who  voted  as  above,  and  does  so  yet  in 
spirit.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  judging  code,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  quotation  therefrom  at  page  559 — viz.,  paragraph  8,  page  fi — 
in  your  reply  to  Mr.  Herrin,  entirely  covers  the  judges’  position  as  taken 
up  at  York.  T  must  thank  you  for  giving  so  much  valuable  space  and 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  1  hope  and  trust  that  some  real  good  may 
result  from  the  discussion. 

Judging  by  the  writers  in  your  columns  and  from  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  there  is  evidently  much  interest  taken  in  the  question.  I 
have  received  letters  from  well-known  fruit  growers  and  exhibitors,  some 
of  whom  are  personally  not  known  to  me,  thanking  us  for  taking  the 
position  we  did  at  York.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  majorities  ;  even  if  I  did,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
we  sbonld  not  be  on  the  wrong  side  in  this  matter. — H.  J.  C.,  Grimston 
Gardens,  Tadcaster. 

(  There  is  no  section  for  ”  K.D.  ”  fruits  in  the  B.H.S.  Apple  Con¬ 
gress  Report,  and  in  that  case  we  consider  Emperor  Alexander  rightly 
placed.  Onr  correspondent  ought  to  possess  the  B.H.S.  "Judging 
Code,”  which  we  think  can  be  bad  from  117,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  for  Is.  Id.] 

The  Classification  of  Apples. 

Much  ink  has  been  shed  from  time  to  time  over  this  difficult 
problem,  and  if  only  in  the  interests  of  exhibitors  of  tbs  fruit  it  is 
expedient  that  some  desirable  solution  of  the  difficulty  be  evolved  as 
soon  as  possible,- either  by  an  authorised  pomological  code,  or,  failing 
that,  by  an  explicit  intimation  in  the  exhibition  schedule  to  the  effect 
that  “  no  variety  can  be  shown  in  both  classes.”  Thus,  for  instance, 
restricting,  say,  Blenheim  Pippin  either  to  the  culinary  or  the  dessert 
class — though  this  variety  is  eligible  for  both  purposes— some  such  rule 
I  opine  would  prove  a  readier  reference  or  basis  than  the  morre  difficult 
one  of  drawing  a  line  between  culinary  and  dessert  varieties  proper, 
considering  there  are  so  many  suitable  for  either  purpose. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  controversy  in  the  Journal  of  Uortieulture 
anent  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  as  a  dessert  variety,  I  fear  that  inas¬ 
much  as  there  exist  probably  as  many  degrees  of  palates  as  there  are 
degrees  of  flavour  in  Apples  and  Pears,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
formula  for  general  acceptance.  Some  palates  affect  such  cooking  sorts 
in  theraw state 03  the  briskly  acidulous  Dumelow’s  Seedlingor  Wellington, 
or  the  poignant  Hanwell  Souring,  in  preference  to  the  sweetest  dessert 
varieties. 

There  is  also  a  uiversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  properties  of  the 
popular  Blenheim  either  as  a  dessert  or  a  culinary  sort,  and  though  good 
for  both  it  is  excelled  by  several  others,  needless  to  mention,  lacking  as 
it  does  that  vinous  piquancy  or  pleasant  acidulousness  desirable  in  a 
first-class  Apple.  This  may  be  considered  somewhat  heterodox,  con¬ 
sidering  the  recognised  popularity  of  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  which 
its  handsome  appearance  ^Ips  to  sustain. 

What  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  Apples,  it  may  be  opportune  to 
remark,  approximately  applies  to  Pears,  though  hardly  anyone  would 
prefer  a  stewing  sort,  such  as  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Catillao,  Vernlam, 
or  Black  Worcester,  to  the  best  dessert  varieties,  yet  I  have  known  such 
instancv  s,  and,  needless  to  gay,  did  not  envy  their  taste.  Most  dessert 
Pears,  however,  are  saitable  for  cooking  if  taken  in  the  proper  season  ; 
and  in  reference  to  exhibition  purposes  it  is  not  infrequent  for  growers 
to  substitute  unripe  fruits  of  such  as  Beurr^  Ranee,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Beurri  Bachelier  for  the  recognised  stewing  varieties,  and  rig’utly  so  far. 
A  more  definite  classification,  however,  would  prove  of  material  value 
to  both  exhibitors  and  judges,  and  the  lack  of  which  was  exemplified 
at  a  recent  local  show,  where  two  exhibitors  staged  ripe  and  delicious 
fruits  of  King  Edward’s  (syn,,  Jackman’s  Melting)  Pear,  misnamed 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  as  such  recognised  by  the  judges,  excepting 
that  one  of  them  thought  it  might  be  Hurondeau.  The  exhibitors  might 


be  excused  on  the  plea  that  they  had  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions 
been  awarded  prizes  under  the  same  circnmstances. 

There  can  ho  no  doubt  that  the  formulation  of  a  more  definite  classi. 
fication  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  question  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,”  and  the  sooner  the  better  now  the  ball  has  been  set 
rolling. — W.  G.,  Birningham. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Drill  Hall.  December  ISth. 

This  was  a  very  gratifying  exhibition  and  formed  a  fitting  concln- 
sion  to  the  many  excellent  shows  that  have  been  held  during  189ti. 
The  exhibits  were  both  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence’s  group  of  Calanthes  was  a  show  in  itself.  Fruit  and  general 
plants  were  also  well  shown. 

Fruit  Committee — Present:  P.  Crowley,  Eeq.  (in  the  chair); 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Cheal,  P.  Veitch,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  G.  W.  Cummins.  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Pope,  G.  Sage,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  Smith,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  W.  Bates,  C.  Ilerrin, 
W.  Farr,  C.  Ross,  A.  J.  Laing,  A.  Dean,  and  J.  Wright. 

As  will  be  seen,  and  as  is  usual  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  several  products  were  examined, 
inoludiog  collections  of  fruits  on  the  side  tables.  Mr.  W.  Allan  sent 
from  Qunton  Park  three  fruits  of  a  new  Pear  named  President  Baralie, 
The  fruits  varied  in  size,  one  of  them  being  large.  It  is  a  roundish 
Bergamot-like  Pear  with  a  russety  skin  ;  eye  level  with  the  surface, 
large  and  open,  with  erect  segments  ;  stalk  half  an  inch  long,  thick,  and 
set  in  a  small  cavity  ;  flesh  juicy  and  delicately  flavoured.  A  promising 
Pear,  for  which  an  avard  of  merit  would  have  been  granted  had  there 
been  six  fruits  in  accovdance  with  the  stipulations. 

Mrs.  Wingfield  Grape  was  again  sent  by  Mr.  Empson.  The  fruits 
are  of  good  size,  oval,  black,  but  had  lost  colour  ;  the  berries  were  firm 
and  fresh.  The  Vine  was  planted  under  the  name  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Committee  considered  the  Grape  to  be  Black 
Morocco  or  Kempsey  Alicante.  Mr.  Empson  sent  a  dtsb  of  highly 
coloured  Apple  Beauty  of  Ampthill,  good  in  appearance,  but  inferior  in 
quality  ;  also  Godina’s  Mammoth  Capsicum,  very  large  crimson  fruits, 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded.  Mr.  C.  Ross  sent  several 
seedling  Apples,  and  although  most  of  them  were  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  their  quality  was  not  such  as  to  merit  any  award.  The  most 
promising  was  Mrs.  Phillimore,  a  large  angular  fruit  with  five  prominent 
ridges,  colour  similar  to  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  flesh  tender  and  sweet,  like  the 
Gravenstein.  The  Committee  desired  to  see  fruits  again  a  little  earlier 
in  the  season. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  sent  from  Mentmore  fine  bunches  of  Lady  Hutt  (white) 
and  Appley  Towers  (black)  Grapes.  The  first  named  very  pleasant,  like 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  but  berries  smaller  ;  the  other  brisker  and  fuller 
flavoured.  Two  good  Grapes,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  grown  well,  and  a 
cultural  commendation  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Farr  sent  a  large  basket  of  ripe  fruits  of  Tomato  All  the  Year 
Round,  a  King  Humbert  or  Chiswick  Red  type  of  fruit,  but  firmer  and 
very  bright  red.  A  cultural  commendation  was  promptly  granted. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton,  Secretary  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society, 
sent  p*per  plates  for  exhibiting  fruits,  light,  neat,  handy,  and  cheap,  as 
they  can  be  bad  for  48.  Cd.  per  100  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  A.  Dean 
exhibited  one  of  the  boxes  in  which  Potatoes  are  stored  for  keeping  and 
planting  in  the  Surrey  County  Council  trials.  They  cost  6d.  each,  and, 
as  Mr.  Dean  said,  would  easily  last  six  years,  or  Id.  a  year,  'They  hold 
about  a  peck,  closely  packed,  so  that  sturdy  growths  are  produced  in  a 
light  place,  and  retained  for  planting  (vote  of  thanks). 

Well  fruited  branches  of  Tomatoes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  recorded.  Mr.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Park 
Gardens,  exhibited  sixty  dishes  of  fine  Apples  and  five  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  similar  award 
was  granted  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  who  staged  upwards  of  fifty 
dishes  of  Apples  ;  and  a  silver  Knightian  to  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  for  a 
larger  collection.  The  medals  were  awarded  in  each  case  unanimously. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Eeq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  R.  Owen, 
G.  Stevens,  J.  Hudson,  G.  Nicholson,  W.  Bain,  T.  Peed,  J,  D.  Pawle, 
C.  E.  Shea.  J.  W.  Barr,  H.  Turner,  H.  Cannell,  G.  Paul,  J.  T.  Becnett- 
Pob,  C.  Jeffries,  R.  M.  Hogg,  G.  Gordon,  E.  Beckett,  and  J.  Laing. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  <fe  Son,  Highgate,  arranged  a  large  collection  of 
Oranges  in  pots,  and  small  plants  of  Sklmraia  japonica.  bearing 
numerous  clusters  of  fruit  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  number  of  plants  of  the  Rose 
Enchantress,  which  forcibly  demonstrated  its  utility  as  a  winter  bloomer. 
The  variety  is  of  excellent  habit  and  extremely  free  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Chrysanthemums  in  extensive  variety  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Young  &  Dobinson,  Stevenage.  The  colours  were  rich  and  pure  (bronze 
Banksian  medal).  Foliage  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons.  Forest  Hill.  The  specimens  were  all  clean  and  healthy. 
Mr.  P.  lisdds,  Swanley,  sent  flov’ers  of  Chrysanthemum  Christmas  Gold, 
the  colour  of  which  is  very  rich. 

For  brilliancy  of  colouring  the  exhibit  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  was  unrivalled  in  the  hall.  The 
varieties  comprised  O.  W.  Holmes,  Mdlle.  Trine,  Snowdrop,  Mrs.  P. 
Routh,  Volcanic,  John  Euskin,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  many 
others,  were  arranged  in  large  bunches  over  a  groundwork  of  Maiden¬ 
hair.  The  excellence  of  the  flowers  was  clearly  apparent.  Splendidly 
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prown  plants  of  double  Prfmulaa  with  flowers  of  single  varieties  and 
Oannas  alio  came  from  this  source  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal),  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  staged  Irises  and  Narcissi  ;  and  Messrs.  H. 
Low  &  Co..  Upper  Clapton,  plants  of  Cyclamen  persicum  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

A  group  of  plants,  mainly  composed  of  Crotons  suitable  for  table 
decoration  came  from  Mr  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
Ampthill  House,  Beds.  The  specimens  were  all  remnrkably  healthy. 
Pandanus,  Beidias  Aralias,  and  Dracsenas  were  also  represented,  as  was 
a  well-flowered  specimen  of  Lselia  anceps  (silver  Banksian  medal), 
Dracmnas  and  Palms,  with  one  or  two  Cypripediums,  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  exhibit  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwich  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  A  small  circular  group  of  Poinsettias,  with  a  Palm  in  the 
centre,  looked  very  bright.  The  plants  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Farr,  gardener 
to  A.  F.  Pears,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  were  dwarf  and  admirably  grown  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Anthurium  spathes,  com¬ 
prising  aeveral  seedlings,  besides  named  varieties  of  excellent  quality 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Bain  also  sent  plants  of  Primula  obconica 
graudiflora.  Rhododendrons  of  the  first  merit  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  comprised  nobilius,  Little  Beauty,  and 
many  other  varieties.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  Begonia 
Winter  Favourite ;  Mr.  J.  Kitley,  Bath,  Pteris  tremula  petroeelina  ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Eimouth.  Chrysanthemum  H.  W,  Reeman  ;  Messrs. 
Crane  &  Clarke,  March,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Bookham,  Carnations  in 
variety, 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood.  Redbill,  exhibited  a  small  collectir>n  of 
Chrysanthemums  (bronze  Banksian  medal) ;  as  did  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  both  staging  several  attractive  and  meritorious  varieties. 

Orctiid  Committer,— Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  D.  B.  Crawsbay,  R.  Brooman  White,  F.  Hardy, 
H.  Ballantine,  B.  Ashworth,  T.  W.  Bond.  W.  H.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
0,  Winn,  T.  Statter,  B.  Hill.  J,  Douglas,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  S.  Comitauld, 
W.  H.  Protheroe,  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

Mr  Downes,  gardener  to  J  T  Bennett- Poe.  Esq.,  Cbeshunt,  arranged 
a  handsome  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  Oalanthes,  Lsebas,  and  Cypri- 
pedinms  were  most  conspicuous  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.  sent  a  few  Orchids  ;  while  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schrilder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent  spikes  of  Orchids  of  superb  quality. 
There  were  Lselias,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  and  others, 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  staged  a 
splendid  group  of  Calanthes,  the  plants  all  being  finely  flowered.  Other 
Orchids,  anch  as  Cypripediums  and  Masdevallias.  came  from  the  same 
source  (small  gold  medal).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a 
few  Orchids  of  good  quality. 

Cypripediums  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  magnificent. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  hybrids  and  varieties,  all  of  very  fine 
quality  ;  besides  these  there  were  Lselio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncldiuras  and  others  (silver  Flora  medal),  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne,  gardener  to 
J.  Joicey,  Esq.,  Sunningdale  Park,  sent  two  wonderfully  healthy  plants 
of  Dendrobium  Johnsonse,  both  carrying  splendid  spikes  of  flowers. 
Small  exhibits  of  Orchids,  which  we  cannot  particularise,  also  came 
from  several  other  sources,  and  included  Laelia  pisestans  alba  from 
Mr.  IT.  Holbrook,  gardener  to  E.  Ashworth,  Bgq.  Mr.  J.  George,  Putney, 
sent  samples  of  West’s  Patent  Orchid  basket. 

Certificates  anb  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  W.  Rohimon  (Crane  &  Clarke). — This  is  a  rich  scarlet 
variety  with  flowers  of  medium  size  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Jnlian  (J.  Douglas).  —  A  very  deep  crimson-black 
perpetual  flowering  variety  with  a  faint  clove  scent  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Christmas  Gold  (P.  Ladds). — An  incurved  Japanese 
of  a  peculiarly  rich  yellow  colour  (award  of  merit), 

Laliaprcestans  alba  (H.  Holbrook). — The  type  of  this  is  well  known, 
the  variety  being  identical,  save  that  it  is  pure  white  in  colour  (first- 
class  certificate); 

Lodio-Caitleya  Rosalind  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — The  parents  of  this 
bigeneric  hybrid  were  L;  Domini  and  C.  Trianas.  The  narrow  petals 
are  white,  and  the  broad  sepals  have  a  margin  of  white  with  very 
delicate  purplish  rose  as  a  central  shade.  The  lip  is  purplish  crimson, 
with  abnndant  shadings  of  blue,  and  a  gold-veined  throat  (first-class 
certificate). 

Rhododendron  nobilius  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  fine  variety 
hybrid  between  Teysmanni  and  javanicum.  The  flowers,  of  good  size, 
arc  a  deep  ciiiome  yellow  in  hue  (award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Little  Beauty  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  small-flowered 
hybrid  resulting  from  a  cross  between  Monarch  and  malayanum.  The 
colour  is  a  peculiar  shade  of  scarlet  (award  of  merit). 


New  York  Temperature.  —  A  temperature  in  the  seventies  is 
unusual  the  last  week  in  November,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  trees  started ‘into  leaf,  that  the  lawns  hereabout  were  starred 
with  Dandelions  and  other  spring  flowers,  and  that  many  early  flowering 
shrubs  showed  abundant  bloom.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Bash 
Honeysuckles,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  and  L.  Standishi,  whose  white 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  in  spring.  Many  of  these  bushes  in 
Central  Park  displayed  a  fairly  good  cropof  fragrant  flowers. — (“Garden 
and  Forest.’’) 


POTATOES. 

The  pages  of  the  Journal  have  from  time  to  time  contained  so  many 
excellent  articles  on  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  vegetable,  that  the 
few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will,  doubtless,  to  many  readers,  contain 
nothing  new.  But  it  is  rather  to  the  younger  memliers  of  our  calling 
that  I  am  about  to  relate  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato 
both  for  exhibition  and  general  purposes. 

That  the  soil  in  many  localities  differs  widely  in  its  mechanical 
constituents  is  well  known  by  all  practical  men.  Heavy  crops  may  be 
lifted  from  soils  of  a  tenacious  character,  but,  and  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  few  of  the  tubers  would  be  such  as  to  figure  prominently  on  the 
exhibition  table.  Now  that  a  good  dish  of  Potatoes  constitutes  a  leading 
feature  in  a  collection  of  vegetables,  no  matter  at  what  season,  we  can 
forgive  any  man  for  deviating  from  the  usual  course  in  order  that  he 
may  produce  a  few  specimens  as  it  were  under  artificial  treatment,  I 
find  it  an  excellent  method  to  sift  a  heap  of  old  potting  soil  and  mix 
with  it  a  good  portion  of  burnt  wood  ashes,  also  a  little  dry  lime,  turning 
the  whole  over  several  times. 

The  sets  having  been  carefnUy  disbudded  during  the  early  spring 
months,  allowing  one  sprout — or,  at  the  most  two — to  each  tuber, 
will  have  stout  shoots  at  the  time  of  planting  about  1  inch  in 
length,  strong  through  having  been  exposed  to  light  as  much  as  possible. 
The  first  week  in  April  is  quite  early  enough  to  commence  planting. 
Proceed  by  opening  out  a  drill  about  1  foot  wide,  and  in  the  centre 
place  the  tubers,  covering  to  a  depth  of’  .5  inchps  with  the  mixture  pre- 
vii>u8!y  referred  to,  allowing  a  distance  of  3  feet  between  each  row  and 
18  inches  in  the  rows. 

In  sandy  ground,  also  those  of  a  peaty  nature,  the  above  process 
would  only  be  so  muf'h  time  wasted,  as  the  tubers  would  doubtless  turn 
out  as  clear  skinned  from  the  natural  soil.  In  choosing  the  ground  for 
planting  second  early  and  main  crop  varieties  select  that  which  was 
given  s  moderately  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  if  the  plants  need  support  during  their  early  stages  of  growth 
a  light  aprinkling  of  some  of  the  special  Potato  manures  or  a  mixture 
of  potash,  phosphates,  and  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given  to  advantage. 
Potatoes  of  a  large  size  are  not  required  for  a  gentleman’s  table,  a  good 
crop  of  medium-sized  tubers  that  can  be  cooked  whole  being  far  prefer¬ 
able.  Anyone  having  had  Potatoes  cooked  of  the  size  mentioned  and 
those  grown  with  fresh  manure  to  a  large  size  would,  1  am  sure,  decide 
in  favour  of  the  former. 

I  may  state  that  all  Potatoes  planted  here  are  disbudded  and  usually 
planted  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April.  Some  readers  may  say. 
Is  not  this  disbudding  conducive  to  the  production  of  large  tubers  ? 
My  experience  says  that  its  tendency  is  to  produce  a  maximum  number 
of  tubers  of  a  useful  size  for  eating  purposes.  Another  advantage  may 
also  be  claimed  by  having  the  tubers  sprouted  at  planting  time — they  are 
al  ways  ready  for  lifting  earlier  than  those  that  have  not  been  subjected 
to  this  process. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  which  varieties  are  best,  as  most 
gardeners  have  favourites  even  in  Potatoes.  But  for  exhibition  purposes 
Sutton's  Satisfaction  holds  its  own,  closely  followed  by  Windsor  Castle 
and  Supreme,  the  quality  of  the  two  last  named  being  splendid  ; 
others  of  the  first  merit  are  Reading  Russet,  The  Dean,  Bdgecote 
Purple,  Yicar  of  Lalebam,  Schoolmaster,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Perfection, 
Lord  Tennyson,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  Snowdrop,  Chancellor,  Abundance, 
Pink  Perfection,  Jeanie  Deans,  Lady  Truscott  and  Cole’s  Favourite. 
We  also  grow  largely  of  Triumph,  which  is  a  fine  cropper  with  good 
quality,  the  Sutton’s  Flourball,  and  Sutton’s  Selected  Magnum  Bonum. 
Each  of  the  latter  turned  out  splendidly  after  the  heavy  rain  this 
season,  being  quite  free  from  disease,  while  Abundance  growing  by  the 
side  of  them  were  50  per  cent,  diseased, —  C,  Foster,  Aberpergwm 
Gardens,  Glyn  Neath. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

Wateeinh. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  the  young  gardener  has 
to  discharge  is  that  of  watering.  How  often  do  we  see  the  leaves  of  our 
choice  plants  turning  yellow,  and  dropping  or  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots  for  want  or  through  an  excess  of  water ;  yet  we  cannot  always 
blame  the  young  operator,  simply  because  he  has  never  been  taught  how 
to  water  plants  correctly.  One  way  to  tell  whether  a  plant  requires 
wacer  or  not  is  to  give  the  pot  a  smart  rap.  If  it  emits  a  ringing  sound 
water  is  needed  ;  if  a  dull  thud  it  should  be  left  till  another  day;  At 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  watering  be 
properly  and  carefully  done.  The  operator  should  endeavour  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  individual  plants,  and  then,  bearing 
in  mind  the  season,  he  may  contribute  to  their  health  and  his  own 
reputation.  We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  resting  season,  that  of 
short  dull  days  and  long  nights,  and  all  watering  ought  to  be  done  early 
enough  to  give  the  houses  time  to  dry,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  damp  is  more  disastrous  than  cold  ;  neither  should  all  the  plants  be 
watered  at  the  same  time,  and  only  those  which  actually  need  it  should 
receive  a  supply.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  water  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  centres  of  such  plants  as  Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  or 
it  will  prove  detrimental.  I  think  if  every  gardener  were  to  teach  hia 
young  men  the  proper  use  of  the  water  pot  there  would  be  not  quite  so 
many  failnres  as  there  are  now. 

Labelbing, 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  do  this  important  work.  Nothing  is 
more  helpful  to  young  gardeners  than  a  neat,  distinctly,  and  correctly 
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written  Ubel  placed  in  the  pot  of  each  variety  of  plant,  or  in  the  case  i 
of  fruit  trees  securely  fastened  on  with  copper  wire  (galvanised  wire 
should  never  be  used  unless  thickly  painted)  in  each  a  position  that 
the  names  may  be  easily  read  from  the  path  or  footway,  care  being 
taken,  however,  that  the  labels  are  not  tied  too  tightly.  I  have  seen 
instances  of  fruit  trees  being  mined  through  an  error  of  this  kind,  the 
wounds  laying  the  foundation  of  canker  and  gumming. — A  Youngster, 

Winter  Flowering  Plants — Euphorbia  tacquiniatflora. 

I  think  a  discussion  on  winter  flowering  plants  would  prove  both 
interesting  and  beneficial  if  young  gardeners  would  express  their 
opinions  on  the  various  plants  in  cultivation. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  well  deserves  a  more  prominent  position 
among  oar  winter-flowering  plants  on  account  of  its  free  flowering  habit 
of  growth  and  easy  culture.  This  plant  is  of  great  value  where  cut 
flowers  are  in  demand,  as  the  bright  sprays  last  well  when  placed  in 
water  as  they  do  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  its  intense  scarlet  flowers  are  unsurpassed  by  any  plant  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  stove  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  60°  by  night. 

Cuttings  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  young  growths  when  about 
3  inches  in  length  in  spring,  and  removed  with  a  heel  from  the  old 
plants.  They  may  be  inserted  in  small  pots,  well  drained  and  filled 
with  silver  sand,  plunging  these  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°,  keeping 
them  close  for  a  few  weeks  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  they 
have  taken  root  air  must  be  admitted  freely  yet  thoughtfully.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established  they  may  be  transferred  to  4 -inch  pots, 
placing  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  otherwise  their  naturally 
straggling  habit  will  bo  increased.  A  compost  of  three  parts  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  one-fifth  of  silver  sand  is  suitable,  but 
when  placing  them  into  their  flowering  pots  a  little  sweet  decayed 
manure  may  be  usefully  added. 

As  the  plants  are  not  disposed  to  branch  much,  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  for  obtaining  good  specimens  that  the  shoots  be  stopped  or  bent 
down  when  they  are  growing  freely.  By  the  end  of  June  they  should 
be  ready  for  their  final  potting.  Six-iuch  pots  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
found  large  enough.  Soon  afterwards  again  stop  the  shoots,  or  bend  the 
points  down,  which  causes  more  eyes  to  break  into  growth.  As  the 
autumn  advances,  reduce  the  temperature  to  60°  by  night,  allowing  an 
advance  from  5°  to  10°  by  day.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with 
roots,  give  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  some  approved  artificial  manure, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  dried  somewhat,  then  cut  back 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65°  by  night,  giving  only  sufiScient  water 
to  prevent  the  foliage  shrivelling  until  they  have  made  a  few  inches 
of  growth,  when  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off  as  cuttings,  or  if  allowed  to 
remain,  they  will  give  a  succession  of  flowers.  This  plant  is  less  subject 
to  insects  than  many  stove  plants.  Red  spider,  thrips,  scale,  and  mealy 
bug  will  sometimes  attack  Euphorbias,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying 
these  pests  is  by  fumigating  or  syringing,  using  the  XI  All  vapourising 
fnmigator,  or  the  liquid  insecticide. — J.  F.  D.,  WarwicTisMre. 

R.H.S.  Examination. 

“  Young  Gardensr,  ’  on  page  569,  begs  the  question  and  misses  the 
point  which  I  hoped  to  impress  upon  those  who  would  like  to  present 
themselves  for  examination.  I  ask  them  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
adverse  criticism,  but  to  follow  the  example  of  those  practical  young 
gardeners  who  are  high  in  the  lists.  Personally,  1  know  that  one  of  those 
placed  first  in  the  second  division  had  very  little  time  for  study,  never 
more  than  two  honrs  a  day,  and  as  he  missed  the  first  class  by  only  five 
marks  I  conclude  that  others  can  do  the  same.  To  be  in  the  first  twenty 
out  of  152  candidates  seems  to  mo  a  very  respectable  performance.  Is  it 
not  somewhat  rash  of  “  Young  Gardener  ”  to  assume  that  none  of  those 
in  the  first  division  is  practical  gardeners  ? — Practice  with  Science. 

E.H.S.  Exams — Where  There’s  a  Will  There’s  a  Way. 

As  a  working  gardener  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
broached  by  a  “Young  Gardener  ”  (page  524) — viz.,  E.H.S.  Examina¬ 
tions — college  coaching.  College  coaching  is  useful  as  far  as  it  enables 
one  to  answer  questions  on  paper.  This  is  good  exercise  in  composition, 
which  certainly  tells  in  the  exam.  Given  two  persons  equally  conver¬ 
sant  with  practical  gardening,  the  one  who  is  versed  a  little  in 
theoretical  teaching  and  in  the  art  of  correctly  expressing  his  thoughts 
will  certainly  have  the  better  chance. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  look  at — namely,  the  practical.  Unless 
one  understands  this,  theory  is  of  little  value  ;  but  with  the  practice  of 
daily  work,  combined  with  evening  study  and  perseverance,  I  think  it 
possible  to  become  competent  to  answer  fairly  well  the  questions  asked 
at  the  E.H.S.  examinations. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  working  hours,  your  correspondent  says, 

“  How  can  men  who  have  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  often 
longer  in  summer  time,  expect  to  compete  against  college  students  who 
are  coached  for  the  purpose?”  I  think  I  can  show  him  that  this  is 
possible.  We  (myself  included)  work  from  6  am.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer 
time,  and  I  have  often  been  working  until  8-30.  This  does  not  give 
much  time  for  study  in  summer  ;  but  there  are  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  in  which  there  is  time  for  study. 

If  a  “  Young  Gardener  ”  works  until  6  p.m.  he  can  then,  if  he  tries, 
have  two  or  three  hours  each  evening.  This  time,  made  the  most  of, 
will  make  its  mark.  The  examinations — coming,  as  they  do,  in  May — 
should  be  prepared  for  during  the  winter  by  reading  good  works  on  all 


branches  of  horticulture,  the  life’s  practieal  work  doing  the  remainder. 
This  is  the  time  I  have  had  to  prepare  fcr  the  R.H  S.  examination,  with 
better  results  than  a  “  Young  Gardener  ”  thinks  possible. 

During  previous  winters,  after  working  until  6  p.m.,  I  studied  for 
and  obtained  certificates  in  geometry,  botany,  and  chemistry,  although 
partly  discountenanced  hy  the  head  whom  I  then  worked  under,  I  may 
say  that  I  was  at  the  same  time  qualifying  for  another  subject,  which  'j, 
has  since  led  to  a  certificate  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  help  also.  These  ‘ 
are  a  few  thoughts  which  the  letter  I  have  referred  to  suggested  to  me.  •. 
I  hope  they  will  'nelp  the  writer  of  it  and  others  to  see  that  the  E.H.S. 
examinations  are  a  possibility.  I  also  hope  that  he  will  go  in  and  win,  s 
and  remember  that  “  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.”  Should  he  be  | 
successful,  none  will  be  more  pleased  to  hear  of  it  than — Henri.  t 


An  excellent  letter  ,*  both  in  tone  and  in  style  a  credit  to  the  writer,  t 
Sd.1  V 


Apricot,  Peach,  and  XTectarlne  Trees. — The  general  pruning  of  I 
these  stone  fruits  is  best  deferred  until  February,  just  prior  to  the  swell-  1 
ing  and  opening  of  the  flower  buds.  This  should  not  deter,  however,  the  j 
removal  of  branches  or  shoots  which  obviously  rpquire  cutting  out  because  j 
of  their  useless  character.  Reference  is  made  to  crowded  or  exhausted  i 
main  or  secondary  branches,  also  to  younger  wood  or  shoots  that  have  ’ 
borne  the  crop  during  the  current  season,  but  may  not  have  been  removed  j 
earlier.  The  clearing  out  of  the  above  mentioned  is  all  that  should  be  ( 
carried  out  sow  in  the  form  of  pruning  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  remaining  j 
branches  and  growths  may  be  loosened  from  the  wall  or  trellis,  tying  j 
them  in  convenient  bundles  away  from  the  wall  surface.  Not  only  will  " 
this  complete  the  ripening  of  the  bearing  wood,  but  it  prevents  the  pre-  * 
mature  swelling  of  the  flower  buds  later  on.  When  the  trees  are  trained  I 
on  very  sunny,  warm  walls,  the  shelter  afforded  has  a  tendency  to  incite  \ 
early  growth,  whereby  it  may  become  nipped  by  cutting  spring  frosts.  , 
Displacing  the  branches  from  the  wall  now,  and  re-training  as  late  as 
really  safe  without  destruction  to  buds  in  spring,  largely  prevents  pre¬ 
mature  excitement  of  growth 

Strawberries.  —  Any  delay  in  trimming,  dressing,  or  manuring 
Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  overtaken.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fork  i 
out  the  larger  weeds  and  runners  rooted  between  the  rows.  Many  of 
the  older  useless  leaves  may  be  cut  off  wii:h  the  runners,  avoiding  complete 
defoliation.  Afterwards  spread  between  the  plants  a  layer  of  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure. 

Raspberries. — The  removal  of  old  dead  canes,  and  the  weaker  of 
new  ones  beyond  four  to  six  of  the  strongest  to  each  stool,  may  be  carried  ' 
out.  Tie  in  the  reserved  canes,  shortening  to  5  feet  as  a  rule,  but  some 
of  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  feet,  and  others  to  2  feet,  so  that 
fruit  may  bo  produced  lower  than  is  usually  the  case.  On  trellises, 
spread  out  the  canes  to  equally  cover  the  space.  Cleanse  the  ground 
of  weeds,  and  only  fork  up  the  central  space  between  the  rows  where 
there  are  no  fibrous  masses  of  roots  ;  follow  with  a  liberal  mulching  of 
rich  farmyard  manure.  The  bulk  of  Raspberry  roots  being  so  near  the 
surface  appreciate  this  supply  of  food  material  within  their  reach,  and 
multiply  abundantly,  insuring  good  crops  and  strong  growths  for  the 
future. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — The  pruning  of  these  on  walls  or 
on  trellises  In  the  open  may  now  be  completed,  the  lateral  growth  being 
reduced  to  an  inch,  the  leading  shoots  closely  also  if  space  is  filled, 
otherwise  leave  8  or  9  inches  of  the  new  growth  for  extension.  Where 
birds  are  troublesome  to  the  bads,  bush  trees  may  advisedly  be  left  for 
late  pruning.  If  necessary  to  fork  and  manure  the  ground  this  should 
preferably  be  accomplished  now  in  order  to  impart  a  finished  and  tidy 
appearance  to  the  quarters.  In  forking  or  digging  avoid  the  mutilation 
of  roots.  A  fork  is  a  better  implement  than  a  spade  for  use  among 
fruit  trees  and  bushes. 

Apples  and  Pears. — In  pruning  standard  and  half-standard  trees 
the  branches  only  require  regulating,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  sunshine 
freely.  The  importance  of  hush  and  pyramid  trees  having  *he  main 
branches  equally  distributed  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
spurs  take  up  considerable  space,  especially  if  closely  originated,  or  by 
age  have  elongated.  The  annual  pruning  of  such  trees  should  not  only 
be  directed  to  shortening  the  current  year’s  shoots  to  two  or  three  buds, 
but  to  reducing  gradually  the  spurs  within  reasonable  bounds,  thus 
encouraging  the  fruitful  buds  to  develop  near  the  main  branch.  The 
individual  branches  of  espaliers  and  cordons  are  treated  on  similar  lines. 
The  leading  shoots  of  young  trees,  where  extension  of  branches  is 
necessary,  may  in  many  cases,  especially  cordons,  be  left  full  length. 
Those  which  need  shortening  may  be  reduced  to  half  their  length,  the 
maturity  of  the  wood  being  a  good  guide  as  to  the  length  it  is  desirable 
to  leave. 

Applying  Xilqnld  Manure.  — Liquid  fertilising  material  ought 
not  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  trees.  Large  old  trees  that 
I  need  considerable  support  are  benefited  most.  The  roots  are  deep,  and 
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soluble  matter  from  the  turface  does  not  so  easily  reach  them  as  it  can 
the  roots  of  trees  vfhich  extend  in  the  upper  layers  of  soil.  Specimens 
requiring:  extra  support  mostly  make  but  little  annual  wood,  and  frait 
buds  develop  weakly.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  food  in  the  soil 
is  limited  or  not  available,  probably  owing  to  dryness  in  the  soil  or  sub¬ 
soil  where  the  roots  extend.  In  such  cases  soakings  of  water  followed 
by  liquid  manure  or  sewage  prove  most  effective.  Young  trees  and 
others  forming  sufficient  wood  of  a  vigorous  character  are  not  benefited 
by  applications  of  a  stimalating  nature  in  winter,  but  when  the  extent, 
of  the  enrrent  year’s  wood  ir.  less  than  a  foot,  and  fruit  buds  form  at  the 
extremities  instead  of  the  base,  the  roots  are  not  so  active  as  desirable. 
Enriching  the  soil  either  with  liquid  man  are  or  mulchings  of  solid 
manure  may  probably  induce  freer  growth  n®xc  season. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. —  Eaily  Forced  Vines  in  Pots. — If  the  pots  are  placed  on 
pillars  in  the  pits  the  fermenting  material  will  need  frequent  add!  ions 
as  the  beat  declines,  bringing  the  material  up  about  the  pots,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  Itf  to  75°.  Too  much  heat  at  the 
roots  is  injurious  at  this  stage.  A  gentle  warmth,  hov.^ever,  accelerates 
root  action,  and  admits  of  higher  feeding  than  when  the  roots  are  not 
excited  into  activity.  The  temperature  of  the  house  will  have  been 
gradually  raised,  so  as  to  have  it  fiO°  to  65°  at  night  by  the  time  the 
Vines  are  coming  into  leaf,  allowing  an  advance  of  6°  to  10®  by  day, 
admitting  a  little  air  at  70°  without  lowering  the  temperatnre  or 
causing  kn  inrush  of  cold  sharp  air,  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Disbud  as  soon  ai  the  bunches  can  be  detected,  re.serving  the  most 
promising.  Stop  the  growth  about  two  joints  beyond  the  bunches, 
allowing  a  leaf  or  two  more  where  there  is  room.  Remove  the  laterals 
up  to  the  bunches,  and  allow  those  beyond  to  extend  as  space  permits 
without  crowding,  it  being  important  that  the  foliage  have  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  encouraging  that  amonnt  only.  Two  or  three  joints  of 
lateral  extension  are  sujfficient  for  fruiting  Vines  in  pots,  the  crop 
preventing  further  extension.  If  the  Vines  show  two  or  more  bnnehea 
on  a  shoot  remove  the  least  promising  before  they  flower,  and  do  not 
allow  more  to  remain  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  crop.  Damp  the 
floors  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Where,  however, 
fermenting  materials  are  employed  the  nece.silty  of  damping  will  not  be 
so  great  as  where  the  heat  is  solely  derived  from  hot-water  pipes.  In 
the  latter  case  the  evaporation  troughs  should  be  filled  with  guano  water, 
1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water,  or  clear  liquid  manure  from  stables  or  cow 
byres,  and  that  may  also  be  employed  for  damping  the  floors  after 
closing  the  house  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  neat  drainings  requiring  to 
be  diluted  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  water. 

Ear  y  Forced  Planted  ont  Vines. — These  start  less  promptly,  as  a 
rule,  than  Vines  in  pots  with  gentle  warmth  at  the  roots,  especially 
those  which  have  not  previously  been  subjected  to  early  forcing,  and 
they  should  not  be  hurried,  lime  being  allowed  them  to  insure  an  even 
break  and  sturdy  growifa.  The  buds  of  those  started  last  month  are 
now  moving,  and  another  good  watering  must  be  given  the  inside  border, 
unless  already  sufficiently  moist.  Raise  the  temperature  to  5.5°,  and 
increase  it  a  degree  or  two  daily,  so  as  to  have  it  60°  to  65°  at  night 
when  the  Vines  are  producing  their  leaves.  In  forcing  to  time  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  induce  growth  by  a  brisk  moist  beat  of  70°  to 
75°,  continuing  it  until  the  buds  have  fairly  started  growing,  then 
allowing  it  to  fall  to  60°  to  65°,  with  5“  to  10°  rise  in  the  daytime.  This 
is  important,  a  moderate  temperature  being  essential  to  secure  short- 
jointed  wood  and  stout  well  developed  foliage,  b.ut  a  dose  atmosphere  is 
very  prejudicial,  and  catting  currents  of  air  eqeally  disastrous ;  therefore 
ventilate  carefully  and  early,  seeking  advancement  and  solidification  of 
the  growth  under  sunshine,  closing  early,  so  as  to  husband  the  sun  heat 
as  much  as  possible.  Outside  borders  must  be  protected  against  cold 
rains  and  melting  snow.  A  6-inch  thickness  of  dry  leaves,  with  a  little 
litter  over  them  to  prevent  their  blowing  about,  is  effective,  especially 
when  covered  with  spare  lights. 

House  to  Aff  ,rd  Ripe  Fivit  in  May. — This  mast  be  started  at 
once,  as  five  months  are  required  from  commencing  to  finish  ;  quicker 
time  only  needlessly  strains  the  Vines.  A  bed  of  leaves  and  stable  litter 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  turning  a  portion  of  it  dally,  so  as  to 
supply  ammonia  vapour  to  the  atmosphere  ;  prevent  drying  of  the 
material  ;  a  steady  “soft  glow  of  moisture,”  is  a  saving  of  fuel,  and 
conduces  to  a  good  break.  Outside  borders  must  have  the  needful  pro¬ 
tection  from  frost.  A  few  inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves  and  a  little  litter 
over  them  answer  when  the  Vines  are  planted  inside;  but  wtcrethe 
border  is  all  outside  a  covering  of  warm  litter  is  preferable,  two-thirds  of 
leav38  to  one  of  stable  litter  affording  a  less  violent  but  more  lasting  heat 
than  manure  alone,  adding  fresh  as  necessary.  The  inside  border  must 
be  rendered  evenly  moist  by  appljii  g  tepid  water  or  liquid  manure. 
Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  50°  in  severe  weather,  55°  in  mild 
weather,  and  65°  by  day,  except  the  weather  be  cold,  when  55°  will'be 
more  suitable.  This  slow  work  is  better  than  a  forcing  heat,  which 
induces  a  weak  growth  ;  and,  except  for  special  purpose,  we  do  not 
advise  those  temperatures  to  be  exceeded  until  the  growth  commences. 
Depress  young  Vines  to  the  horizontal  line,  or  lower,  to  insure  the  regular 
breaking  of  the  buds.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing  daily, 
but  avoid  excessive  moisture  and  keeping  the  Vines  ufipping  wet, 
which,  excites  the  production  of  aerial  roots  from  the  rods, 

Mids  ason  House. — The  Vine*  should  be  pruned  and  at  rest ;  if  not, 
complete  the  work,  and  cleanse  the  house.  Where  the  Grapes  are 
partially  cut  the  remainder  may  be  removed  with  a  good  portion  of 
wood  attached,  and  if  the  stems  are  inserted  in.  bottles  of  water  the  ’ 


bunches  will  keep  admirably  in  a  dry  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
Thua  the  Vines  will  be  liberated  for  pnining,  and  the  house  for  cleansing, 
repairs,  and  painting,  A  long  and  complete  rest  invigorates  Vines,  and 
early  pruning  effects  that  better  than  anything  else. 

Late  Houses. — Vines  that  have  the  foliage  all  off  will  only  require 
a  temperature  of  50°  for  Mnscats,  and  40°  to  50°  for  thick-skinned  Grapes. 
Black  Hamburghs  shrivel  in  dry  heat,  suffice  that  they  be  kept  from 
frost,  and  moisture  not  allowed  to  condense  on  the  berries. 

Cherry  House. — Houses  that  are  to  be  employed  for  supplying 
ripe  Cherries  from  the  middle  of  April  onwards  must  now  be  closed.  Be 
sparing  of  fire  heat  at  the  commencement,  not  employing  it  unless 
necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  from  35°  to  40°  at  night,  and 
40°  to  45°  by  day,  ventilating  when  the  temperature  is  about  50°  to  5.5°. 
Close  the  house  when  the  temperature  is  at  60°.  Syringe  the  trees  and 
other  surfaces  early  on  tine  afternoons,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  buds 
becoming  dry  before  nightfall.  The  border  will  be  sufficiently  moist  for 
some  time  through  the  removal  of  the  roof  lights  ;  if  not,  it  must  have 
water  to  bring  it  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state.  Trees  in  pots,  if  at  all 
dry,  will  require  repeated  supplies  of  water  to  secure  the  thorough  mois¬ 
tening  of  the  soil  to  the  base  of  the  pots. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Freeslas. — As  these  start  into  growth  they  should  be  placed  on  a 
shelf  moderately  close  to  the  glass  wher6  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  50°.  If  the  tubers  have  been  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
until  they  started  into  growth  light  must  be  admitted  to  them  gradually 
until  the  stems  are  green.  This  is  best  done  by  standiug  them  at  the 
base  of  some  house  or  pit  where  the  temperature  is  suitable  If  required 
to  flower  in  succession  the  maj  irity  of  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
come  forward  under  cool  conditions. 

Primula  obconlca. — This  plant  does  better  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  45°  to  50°  at  night  than  in  a  perfectly  cool  house  where 
frost  only  is  excluded.  In  the  latter  the  foliage  assumes  a  sickly  yellow 
appearance ;  in  fact  the  plants  are  starved.  By  the  aid  of  gentle  warmth 
growth  continues,  and  flowers  are  very  freely  produced. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. —As  cuttings  can  be  obtained  they 
should  be  inserted  without  delay  before  they  become  drawn  or  weakly. 
All  kinds  needed  for  the  production  of  large  blooms  ought  to  be  inserted 
singly  in  thumb  pots  filled  with  a  light  sandy  soil.  They  root  so  freely 
that  scarcely  one  will  be  lost  if  placed  under  hand-lights  stood  in  a  cool 
Peach  house  or  vinery.  When  propagated  under  cool  conditions  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  young  plants  receiving  a  check  during  the  process  of 
hardening.  Those  needed  for  decorative  purposes  may  be  inserted 
thickly  together  in  hand-lights  lu  which  a  few  inches  of  light  soil  has 
been  inserted.  Directly  these  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  singly, 
or  two  or  three  placed  together  in  each  pot.  Free-flowering  kinds  only 
should  be  selected  for  bushes  when  allowed  to  grow  and  flower  in  a 
natural  manner. 

Xtillum  candldum. — Plants  that  were  potted  will  be  now  showing 
their  flower  stems.  These  should  be  given  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°, 
where  they  will  grow  slowly.  These  plants  must  not  be  hurried  in 
their  present  stage,  or  they  will  be  spoiled.  Give  air  dai;y  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  to  insure  steady  growth.  Watch  for  aphides,  and 
destroy  them  at  once  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke. 

Xiillum  Harrlsl. — If  not  removed  from  the  ashes  in  which  they 
were  plunged  when  potted  these  should  be  taken  out  at  once.  Stand 
them  for  a  time  in  a  greenhouse  until  their  stems  are  green,  and  then 
place  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  We  find  these  plants  always 
start  best  in  a  frame  with  the  surface  of  the  pots  covered  with  2  inches 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  In  this  position  the  plants  remain  until  they 
grow  through,  and  then  they  can  be  removed  and  placed  direct  upon  a  shelf. 
Water  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  plunging  material,  and 
be  careful  not  to  allow  them  to  become  dry  afterwards.  Select  from  the 
earliest  batch  the  most  forward  plants,  and  place  them  in  the  temperature 
advised  for  L.  caudidnm.  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will  move 
forward  and  flower  early. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  XtTarolssi. — These  and  other  bulbous 
plants  plunged  under  ashes  should  be  removed  if  ready  before  the 
material  in  which  they  have  been  placed  becomes  thoroughly  frozen. 
Those  not  ready  should  have  a  good  layer  of  litter  covered  over  them,  so 
that  they  can  be  examinel  and  removed  when  sufficient  roots  have  been 
made.  Those  thatare  removed  must  have  light  admitted  to  them  gradnally, 
but  be  careful  not  to  place  them  close  to  hot-water  pipes  that  may  be 
used  to  keep  out  frost.  In  such  positions  they  become  unduly  excited 
and  dried.  The  later  plants  of  the  early  Roman  Hyacinths  will  move 
forward  rapidly  enough  under  greenhouse  treatment,  unless  an  (xtra 
quantity  are  needed  for  any  special  purpose.  Early  Tulips  for  Christmas 
may  be  pushed  forward  in  the  forcing  house  if  sufficient  heat  is  main¬ 
tained  ;  if  not  place  them  in  the  propagating  house.  If  the  plants  have 
been  properly  prepared  and  are  well  rooted  heat  will  not  harm  them. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester. —  ’’^rees  and  Shrubs, 

W.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham. — Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hogg  Ac  Robertson,  22,  St.  Mary  Street,  Dublin.~7'W«^  Trees  and 
Conifers. 

J.  Sharpe  &  Son,  Bardney,  Lincoln. —  Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue, 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso. — Amat  urs'  Oard-ning  Guide. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateurs'  Guide  to  Hor.icnltu.re, 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Examining  Stocks. 


During  the  preient  spell  of  fine  open  weather  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  examine  all  stocks  of  bees  and  hives  in  the  apiary,  as 
daring  the  excessive  rainfall  experienced  throughout  the  country 
for  the  last  three  months  much  mischief  may  have  been  done. 
Alrtaiy  complaints  have  been  heard  of  queenless  colonies,  which 
to  say  the  least  is  very  annoying  after  special  care  had  been  taken 
to  reqaeen  the  majority  of  stocks  in  the  apiary.  The  weather, 
howdver,  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  mishap.  The  two  chief 
evils  to  be  guarded  against  at  thi«  season  are  shortness  of  stores 
and  dampness  in  hives. 

Hives  in  Bad  Conditio::. 

If  hives  are  in  good  condition  is  is  a  much  easier  and  pleasanter 
occupation  for  the  bee-keeper  than  when  one  has  ail  sorts  and 
conditions  of  hives  to  manipulate,  that  are  often  more  useful  for 
firewood  than  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended — namely,  for 
keeping  bees  dry  and  warm  in  the  winter  and  providing  ample 
breeding  space  for  them  in  the  summer.  It  is,  however,  best  for 
one  and  all  to  make  the  most  of  such  as  they  have  to  work  with. 
As  stated  in  previous  notes,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  most  care¬ 
lessly  made  roof  waterproof,  so  there  should  now  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  respect,  and  if  each  hive  has  a  loose  floor  board  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  find  out  if  the  hive  is  warm  and  dry.  I  have 
found  it  of  great  advantage  to  have  several  spare  floor  boards  on 
hand.  The  dry  board  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  hive  intended  to 
be  operated  on,  which  is  then  lifted  bodily  off  its  floor  board  and 
placed  on  the  dry  one  that  had  previously  been  put  in  readiness. 

If  there  is  any  moisture  about  the  hive  it  will  be  found  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  fl  )or  board,  while  if  all  is  as  dry  and  snug  as  it  should 
be  there  will  usually  be  found  at  this  season  a  considerable  amount 
of  cZriK caused  by  the  bees  uncapping  their  stores. 

If  wet,  the  boards  must  be  well  dried  before  being  used  again. 
If  hives  are  in  a  bad  condition  through  the  wood  decaying  the  bees 
should  not  be  disturbed  before  another  hive  is  ready  for  their 
reception  They  may  then  be  transferred  to  better  quarters, 
choosing  the  tniddie  of  a  fine  day  for  this  operation,  or  they  can  be 
manipulated  in  a  warm  room.  The  old  hive  must  then  be  repaired 
and  painted.  It  is  money  well  spent  to  keep  all  hives  well  painted, 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  good  while  lead. 

Opening  Entrances, 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  during  the  winter  months  all 
hives  should  have  their  entrances  reduced,  so  that  only  one  bee  can 
pass  in  at  a  time,  or  whether  the  entrance  should  be  open  its  full 
length.  In  theory,  the  former  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
the  advantage,  as  the  interior  of  the  hive  would  be  warmer  than 
the  one  treated  on  the  latter  principle.  I  am,  however,  convinced, 
after  making  many  experiments,  that  wide  entrances  are  to  be 
preferred  at  this  season.  It  is  not  the  cold  that  kills  the  bees, 
although  it  is  often  blamed,  but  dampness  in  the  hives.  I  have 
seen  numerous  instances  of  this  fact.  I  therefore  advocate  all 
entrances  to  be  left  open  their  full  length,  as  this  will  have  a  • 
tendency  to  keep  the  hive  dry,  and  if  ample  coverings  are  placed 
over  the  top  of  frames  no  harm  will  happen  to  them.  This  is  a 
matttfc'  that  is  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers,  and  one  and  all  may 
experiment  in  this  direction.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that 
sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  mice  to  gain  an  entrance,  or  the 
stores  will  soon  be  destroyed.  Later  on,  when  the  bees  are  working, 
the  entrances  should  again  be  reduced,  or  weak  stocks  may  suffer 
from  robbers. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


Horticulture  in  Schools.  —  Professor  N.  R.  Lazenby,  of  the 
University  of  Ohio,  has  been  giving  the  public  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  horticulture  in  our  country  schools.  He  considers  the  subject 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  outnumber  all  the  other  classes  of  our  population,  and  also  though 
horticulture  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  arts  it  is  developing  the  most 
rapidly.  He  allu  les  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  In 
California,  New  York,  Florida,  Missouri  and  other  States,  and  to  the  fact 
that  business  depression  causes  many  people  to  look  anxiously  to  the 
soil  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  proceeds  to  say  ;  Manual  or  indnstrial 
training  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  a-ijanct  to  oar  city  schools,  and  is 
helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  city  boy.  If  some¬ 
thing  similar  were  introduced  in  our  country  schools  it  would  be  equally 
helpful  in  solving  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
country. — (“  American  Gardening.”) 


All  correspondenpe  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Kditos,'’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  ofter  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  ae  doing  so  eubjeets  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

Crataegus  pyracautha  (iS'  E  H.'). — This  is  one  of  the  best  ever- 
greens  for  walls,  and  is  brlliiant  during  the  autumn  and  winter  when 
laden  with  clusters  of  orange-scarlet  traits  the  size  of  Havi?thorn8.  This 
i»  an  excellent  time  for  sending  plants  to  France  for  planting  there. 

Paradise  Stocks  (IF.  AT.). — The  “ordinary”  stock  you  mention 
is  not  improbably  the  English  Paradise,  which  grows  a  little  more 
strongly  and  has  broader  leaves  than  the  French  Paradise.  We  have 
no  doubt  if  yon  choose  good  varieties  and  grow  them  wall  the  stock  will 
prove  satisfactory. 

Tomato  Houses  Infested  with  Eelworms  QEelworm,  Hatitu'). 
— Tne  houses  “badly  Infested  with  eelworm  and  nearly  every  pest 
known  to  man,  every  root  in  a  bad  state,  and  also  the  soil  filled  with 
wireworm,”  will  require  sharp  medicine,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
cheaper  or  better  than  boiling  water.  With  two  or  three  portable  boilers 
the  work  may  be  got  through  expeditiously,  enough  boiling  water 
being  supplied  lo  the  soil  and  everything  In  connection  with  the  bed 
or  border,  such  as  walls,  so  as  to  heat  every  particle  to  over  12o"l 
This  may  seem  easy  enough,  but  it  Is  really  a  difficult  matter  io  get 
the  boiling  water  down  beds  of  natural  earth  sufficiently  to  reach  all 
the  eelworms,  as  they  follow  the  roots  and  penetrate  to  a  great  depth. 
In  such  cases  we  have  found  3  gallons  of  boiling  water  per  square 
yard  absolutely  necessary,  the  soil  being  in  a  fairly  moist  condition, 
so  that  the  water  enters  and  passes  through  it  freely.  In  the  case 
wire  worms  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dress  with  rapemeal  for  a  few 
days  prior  to  applying  the  boiling  water,  in  order  to  attract  the  pests 
near  the  surface  and  thus  act  upon  them  promptly.  If  the  boiling 
water  be  precluded,  though  we  know  not  for  what  reason  it  should  be, 
you  may  use  corrosive  sublimate  solution— 1  oz,  finely  pulverised  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  water — the  way  to  proceed  being  as  follows  :  Place  the 
mercuric  bichlorids  in  a  wooden  (not  metallic)  vessel,  and  pour  on  one 
gallon  of  hot  water  to  each  ounce,  taking  care  not  to  handle  the  poison, 
and  leave  overnight.  The  following  morning,  when  the  poison  has  dis¬ 
solved — or  so  much  of  It  as  will — place  In  a  vessel  14  gallon  !  of  water, 
corresponding  to  each  1  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  into  this  pour 
the  -solution,  lettir.g  stand  for  four  or  five  hours,  agitating  occasionally 
BO  as  to  insure  an  even  solution.  Apply  so  as  to  moisten  every  part  of 
the  soil,  including  the  walls  of  the  border,  about  3  gallons  per  square 
yard  being  necessary  when  the  border  is  in  natural  soil,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  eelworms  in  the  deep  roots  of  the  preceding  TomaCo  plautt.  This 
will  kill  every  animal  pest  the  soil  contains,  and  will  not  in  any  way 
sterilise  the  earth  as  regards  vegetation,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  insects  or  their  larvse  thus  destroyed  are  partaken  of  by  birds  or 
fowls  or  they  will  be  killed.  If  care  is  taken  there  is  no  danger  what¬ 
ever,  but  we  must  caution  everyone  by  stating  that  corrosive  sublimate 
is  a  terrible  poison.  You  mention  acids.  Well,  there  is  carbolic  ;  it  will 
sterilise  the  soil  for  a  considerable  time,  and  does  not  always  kill  eel¬ 
worms,  simply  because  the  soil  is  not  wholly  saturated  or  the  solution 
does  not  reach  where  the  eelworms  are.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  gas 
lime,  which  to  have  of  value  must  be  used  freshly  from  the  gaiworki 
purifiers  and  be  dag  in,  this  meaning  no  crop  set  until  spring.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  carbolic  acid  or  any  acid  we  advise  soluble  phenyle, 
lysol,  Iztl,  or  Jeyes’  fluid,  all  of  which  we  have  thoroughly  tested  for 
soil  disinfection  and  found  effectual  against  eel  worm  and  all  soil  pests, 
including  fungi.  One  gill  Q  pint)  of  these  preparations  to  3  gallons 
of  water  has  given  satisfaction,  using  3  gallons  of  the  solution  per 
square  yard  where  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  (not  dry  nor  yet  wet)  so 
as  to  get  well  down  ;  otherwise  the  solution  has  no  effect,  or  only  on 
eelworms  reached  by  it.  This  is  why  so  many  things  that  will  kill  eel¬ 
worms  fail — namely,  they  arc  only  half-heartedly  used,  ineffectively 
employed,  or  applied  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  service.  Instead  of  gas 
lime  we  prefer  best  lime  (stone,  not  magnesian),  freshly  burned,  slaked, 
using  only  enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  a  fine  dry  powder,  not 
less  than  5  per  cent.— half  inch  thickness  for  10  inches  depth  of  soil, 
1  inch  for  20  inches — forking  in  and  taking  small  strips,  si  as  to  mix 
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thoroughly.  You  mention  2  feet  of  soil,  hut  the  best  crops  of  Tomatoes 
we  have  seen  were  grown  in  medinci  to  strong  loam  8  inches  deep,  in  a 
thick  (6  inches)  layer  of  chalk,  and  in  a  trough  of  9  inch  boards,  with 
the  plants  trained  to  the  roof  like  Vines,  17  feet  rafters  and  every  inch 
covered  with  fruit.  Burning  tho  soil  is  a  sure  cure  for  eel  worm  so  far  as 
the  part  burnt  is  concerned,  but  often  useless,  as  the  eelworms  are  in  the 
part  left  in  the  house.  Freezing  the  soil  answers  just  as  well.  First 
let  the  ground  get  hard  ;  then  run  the  soil  out  a  foot  thick  on  it  and 
turn  so  89  to  get  frozen  througbi  Any  frozen  stiff  do  not  come  to  life 
on  thawing. 

Tbrlps  QJ.  B,  J.). — There  are  two  kinds  of  thrips  that  trouble 
plant  growers,  the  yellow  and  the'  black,  the  former  being  much  the 
stballer  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Neither  likes  water,  and  can 

be  kept  down  with  the  aid  of 
the  syringe  ;  but  if  this  is  neg¬ 
lected  they  spread  rapidly  and 
soon  disfigure  the  foliage  of 
plants  and  destroy  them.  Fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco  smoke  is 
frequently  recommended  for 
destroying  these  pests,  but  a  very 
strong  dose  is  required  to  kill 
their  eggs,  much  more  so  than 
to  destroy  the  active  insects. 
Not  infrequently  many  plants 
are  damaged  when  fumigating  is 
alone  resorted  to  for  cleansing 
them.  We  never  fumigate  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  thrips,  but 
destroy  them  by  a  leas  disagree¬ 
able  yet  more  effective  method. 
For  this  purpose  we  syringe  all 
plants  infested  with  a  solution 
of  tobacco  water,  mixing  about 
1  oz.  of  softsoap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  a  lump  of  common  washing 
soda  about  the  size  of  a  cob  nut.  The  experienced  know  exactly  how 
strong  to  use  the  tobacco  water ;  about  1  quart  to  3  quarts  of  water 
will  do,  but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  paper  used  tor  this  purpose, 
fhe  best  plan  is  to  test  its  effect  on  thrips  by  dipping  a  plant  or  an 
infested  branch,  having  the  solution  weak  enough  at  the  commencement, 
and  then  more  tobacco  water  can  be  added  until  the  requited  strength 
has  been  obtained.  It  should  not  be  used  'stronger  than  is  really  nect  s- 
8%ry  to  destroy  the  insects,  one  of  which  is  represented,  highly  magnified, 
in  the  engraving  (fig.  102},  the  line  on  the  miniature  scroll  representing 
its  natural  size. 

KTames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  disconrage  tine  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Bears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  bns  been  decided  to  name  only 
tpecwbens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  grovjing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  nam(id  must  in  all  cases  be  encloaed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Bears  camnot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state,  (ff.  X  ) — Beurrd  Diel.  (X  IF.  C.')  — 
1,  Emperor  Alexander  (small)  ;  2,  New  Ilawthornden  ;  3,  Unknown  and 
inferior  ;  4.  Oox’s  Orange  idppin,  (X  O'). — 1,  King  of  the  Pippins 
(superb);  2,  Lemon  Pippin  (-splendid);  3,  Grenadier;  4,  Probaoly  a 
local"  seedling ;  6,  Hoary  Morning;  6,  Not  known,  probably  loca>. 
(<?.  W."). — 1,  Barton’s  Incomparable  ;  2,  Lemon  Pippin,  highly  coloured. 
(X.  F.'). — Apples:  1,  Lord  Burleigh;  2,  Winter  Greening;  3,  Possibly 
Cellini.  Pears:  1,  Kotten  ;  2,  Beurid  d’Amanlis  ;  3,  One  of  Knight’s 
seedlings.  (IF.). — Cockle’s  Pippin. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— December  16th. 

FRUIT. 


''  f.  d  B.  d. 

Apple*,  J-eieve . 1  3  to  3  8 

PilbettsandOobs,perl001bs.  36  0  40  0 

Grapug,  per  lb . 0  6  16 


I  I.  d.  «. 

1  Lemons,  oase  . 11  0tol4 

I  Plums,  i  sieve  . 0  0  0 

i  3t.  Michael  Pines,  each  ,.3  0  6 


VBaBT  ABLER. 


s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  ..  .. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Baaos,  2  sieve  ..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beet.  B^, dozen ..  ..  ,, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oarrots,  bunch  ..  ,,  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Cauliflo  were  .dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ooleworts,  dozen  buuobet 

8 

0 

.  4 

0 

Onoumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

3 

6 

Bndive,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

3 

1 

6 

£erb8,  bunch  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  ...  .. 

0 

8 

-  0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mushroome,  per  ib.  ..  .. 

0  10 

1 

0 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 
Onions,  bushel  ..  ..  ... 

Parsley ,  dozen  bunches  . . 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

I  Potatoes,  per  owt . 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  ..  .. 

Seakale,  per  basket  ..  .. 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

.  Shallots,  per  lb . 

Spinach,  pad  . 

-  Sprouts,  half  sieve  ..  .. 

I  Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ,,  ,. 

:■  Turnips,  bonoh  ..  .. 


B  d.  a. 

0  a  to  0 

3  6  4 

3  0  3 

10  0 

3  0  4 

I  0  1 

1  6  1 

1  6  0 

0  3  0 

no  4 

1.6  1 

0  4  0 

0  3  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


d- 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

9 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8* 

d. 

Arbor  Vltue  (various)  doz. 

6 

Oto  36 

0 

Fious  elastics,  each  ..  .. 

1 

ti 

*0  if 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  ..  .. 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

6 

0 

10 

8 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

» 

0 

pots . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

„  per  plant 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . , 

.3 

0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen .  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy ,  dozen . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Draomua, various,  dozen  .. 

13 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaana  vlridls,  dozen  .. 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  In  vai..  eaob  ..  .. 

1 

0 

16 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9 

0 

13 

0 

,,  (specimens'  .. 

*1 

0 

83 

0 

„  hyemaiis,  per  d  )zen  12 

0 

15 

0 

Poiusettia,  per  dozen. .  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus.var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Primula  sinensis,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bvejvreens.  in  var., dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Solanutns,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

■  9 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  in  boxes,  per  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

AVBBAGB  WHOLBSALB  PRI0B3.- 

-CUT  FLOWERS,— Orohld  Blooms 

In  vsr.etv 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

H. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  IS  blooms  .. 

4 

0  to  8 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

to  6 

0 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  biinoh 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Mimosa  (French)  per 

Azalea,  pet  dozen  sprays  .. 

0 

8 

1 

0 

bunch . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Naroias,  White  (French), 

Carnations.  13  blooms 

1 

0 

3 

6 

dozen  bunches . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Christmas  Rosea,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Narcifs,  Yellow  (French), 

Chrysanthemums,  oozen 

dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

2 

6 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Chrvssnlhemums,!  2  blooms 

2 

0 

6 

0 

blo-'ms  . 

1 

6 

12 

0 

Daffodils,  dozen  b.ooms  .. 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Pelargoniums.  12  bunchep 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bucharis, dozen  ..  ..  ., 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  buuches 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

6 

hunches . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

C 

0 

3 

r 

Hyacinths  (Roman)-  12 

,,  Red,  dozen  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

sprays,  and  per  bunch  . . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

,,  Kafmno  (English), 

Lilac,  White  (French),  per 

dozen . 

1 

0 

9 

u 

4 

6 

6 

0 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  twelve 

Bmilaz,  per  bunch  . .  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms..  .. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

..  lanolfoHum,  13  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .  - . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Dily  of  the  Valley,  128pray8, 

Violet  Pa  :me,  per  bunch  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

per  bunch . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

6 

0 

Marvuerites,  12  bunches  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  (French),  per  dozen 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

buuches 

1 

6 

3 

6 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAIRY. 


This  work,  by  W.  Fleischmann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  is  the  best  book  of  the  dairy  yet 
published,  and  our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Aikman  and 
Wright  for  their  capital  translation  of  the  same. 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  Fleiichmann’s  name 
means,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  those  who  have  placed  before 
us  his  views.  He  is  the  great  apostle  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  dairy 
work,  and  his  books  have  been  quoted  iu  English  journals  as 
incontrovertible  ;  indeed,  one  learned  member  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers’  Association  spoke  of  them  as  the  books  of  the  dairy 
Bible.  The  English  editors  have  added  illustratioiis,  which  they 
hope  will  increase  the  value  of  the  book.  Pictures  always  seem  to 
clear  up  difficulties,  and  these  are  a  valuable  addition.  That  we 
wanted  some  good  dairy  literature  is  very  apparent,  for  till  just 
lately  our  dairy  industry  has  been  conducted  in  rather  a  haphazard 
style.  Oar  Government  has  been  rather  behind  that  of  other 
countries  in  helping  forward  this  work,  and  now,  even  when  our 
great  men  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  schools  and  colleges,  we  get  more  sympathy  than  money. 

So  long  as  we  could  make  money  oat  of  Wheat  growing  we 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  milk  pail  or  churn:  now,  alas  1 
that  industry  failing,  we  must  try  to  reduce  our  foreign  debt,  or 
rather  bill.  It  seems  a  grievous  pity  to  let  £20^000,000  per  annum 
go  out  of  our  pockets  for  dairy  produce,  when  we  might  at  least  keep 
the  greater  part  of  it  at  home.  We  have  about  4.000,0' 10  cows  and 
heifers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  to  make  the  very  best  of 
their  produce  we  want  to  know.  Tnere  is  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
information  in  this  work,  which  is  perhaps  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  dairyman,  but  along  with  science  there  is  so  much 
practical  advice  given  in  such  simp'e  English,  “  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.” 

What  is  milk  ?  is  the  first  question  treated.  Then  comes  the 
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construction  (with  be&utifnl  plates)  of  the  cow’s  udder,  then  the 
properties  of  milk  come  under  notice.  The  remarks  on  feeding 
are  most  exhaustive,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  can  obtain 
access  to  the  book.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad  that  a  cow  whose 
milk  supply  is  large  does  not  produce  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
butter  fat,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  butter  fat  may  be 
largely  increased  by  a  liberal  and  suitable  diet.  Germany  and 
England  have  one  great  fault  in  common.  We  improve  the 
“  beefy  ”  properties,  but  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
milking  properties  of  our  herds.  The  sire  must  come  of  good 
milking  stock.  The  same  animal  cannot  produce  milk  and  beef. 
Better  do  one  thing  well  than  try  to  do  two  badly. 

The  influence  of  various  foods  on  the  milk  and  the  butter  are 
here  put  plainly  before  us,  and  as  the  cow  requires  about  three 
times  as  much  water  as  solid  food  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  wacer 
supply  must  be  untainted.  There  are  ten  points  fully  noted  by 
which  the  value  of  a  milk  cow  may  be  assessed  ;  of  course  it  will 
be  a  very  good  cow  where  all  ten  points  are  found,  but  they  are  a 
capit.\l  test  to  go  by.  The  method  of  milking — the  right  way  and 
the  wrong  —  the  necessity  of  what  we  call  “  stropping  ”  —  i  e., 
extracting  the  very  last  drops  —  these,  last  drops  are  always  the 
richest  in  fats.  The  Professor  does  not  treat  of  milking  machines, 
and  before  we  advocate  any  change  we  shall  wait  to  hear  what  he 
says  on  the  subject.  Cleanliness  from  first  to  last  is  insisted  on. 
Having  got  the  milk,  its  further  management  occupies  several 
pages — the  cooling,  the  conveyance  to  the  customer,  the  marketing. 
As  to  adulteration,  the  analytical  chemist  is  so  much  to  the  fore  that 
it  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Milk  testing  takes  up  many 
pages.  The  dangers  of  bacteria  in  milk  are  something  fearful,  and 
sterilisation  seemt  to  be  the  best  way  of  combatting  that  danger. 

Naturally  butter  making  takes  a  large  place  in  a  book  of  this 
nature.  Of  the  old  method  with  its  faults  of  cream  separation 
we  all  know,  and  many  of  us  also  use  the  separators.  Sketches  of 
several  are  given,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  as  well  as  invidious,  to 
try  to  single  out  the  best — the  public  will  soon  let  us  know  that. 
And  again  as  respecting  churns,  every  dairymaid  has  her  own 
peculiar  fancy,  and  at  a  good  dairy  show  the  novice  has  ample 
opportunities  of  seeing  all  tested.  Dairy  classes  are  now  fairly 
common  all  over  the  country,  and  there  U  no  description  of  butter 
making  so  good  but  that  a  sight  of  the  actual  proce.os  is  not  much 
better.  We  all  know  good  butter  from  bad,  possibly  we  do  not 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  We  can  point  to  the  defect,  but 
we  are  not  equally  ready  with  the  remedy.  Here  all  these  facts  are 
carefully  noted. 

Cheese  and  cheete  making,  the  preparation  and  treatment  of 
the  curd,  the  utensils  necessary,  the  pretsing  and  salting,  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  (we  thought  there  was  something  in  this,  or 
why  so  many  dairymaids  and  so  few  cheeie  makers  ?)  The  ripening 
time  is  not  only  a  period  of  danger,  bat  of  expense.  Of  the 
different  cheeses,  their  name  is  “  legion,”  our  readers  will  fill  in 
themselves. 

As  ordinary  milk,  in  the  nature  of  things,  does  not  keep  long,  our 
chemists  have  hit  on  three  expedients  by  which  this  valuable  food 
is  preserved  for  some  time.  First,  there  is  Pasteurised  milk,  then 
sterilised  milk,  and  lastly,  condensed  milk.  These  processes  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated.  Do  many  English  readers  know 
what  Kourai-ss  is  ?  Wine  milk.  The  best  is  prepared  from  mare’s 
milk,  and  has  long  been  used  in  Russia  as  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness. 

Dr.  Fieischmann  advocates  the  strictest  book-keeping,  and  he 
finishes  his  dairy  work  proper  by  giving  the  plan  of  a  model  dairy. 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  margarine,  cheese  and  butter,  pre¬ 
parations  of  fat  for  which  we  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work  is  most  complete,  and  certainly 
the  English  translators  have  succeeded  in  their  task  of  putting 
before  us  a  clear,  readable  manual.  The  publishers  are  Blackie  and 
Son,  London  and  Glasgow. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  are  now  very  near  the  shortest  day.  Without  tVe  aid  of  a  light 
no  farm  work  can  be  done  before  eight  or  alter  four,  and  the  ordinary 
day  labourer’s  wages  are  hardly  earned,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
one  we  usually  associate  with  them.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case 


I  of  the  stockmen  of  the  farm.  The  cowman  who  understands  his  work, 
and  does  it,  has  now  his  hardest  time  ;  he  can  use  lights  before  satirise, 
so  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  his  day.  If  his  cattle  are  to  do  credit 
to  his  management  he  mast  be  on  the  premises  and  at  work  at  any  rate 
not  later  than  6  A  M.,  and  we  know  men  who  woald  consider  that  a  late 
start, 

A  man  who  has  a  large  head  of  stock  to  feed  cannot  attend  to  all  at  once, 
and  unless  be  begins  early  some  of  the  animals  will  want  their  breakfast 
very  badly  before  it  comes  to  their  turn.  A  good  man  will  attend  to 
sixty  head  of  cattle  single-handed,  and  have  all  fed  before  he  goes  to  bis 
own  breakfast.  He  will  have  to  work  hard  to  get  all  finished  and  made 
comfortable  by  6  p.m,  to  get  away  home  for  tea.  Then  he  should  take 
a  quiet  look  round  about  8,  to  see  that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  lllnesB, 
but  disturbing  all  as  little  as  need  be. 

The  hours  of  the  Turnip  shepherd  are  shorter,,  as  lights  are  of  little 
use  in  the  field  ;  but  as  his  work  is  practically,  though  not  nominally,  by 
the  piece,  if  his  hours  are  shorter  he  must  work  harder  to  get  done  ;  if 
he  is  a  capable  man  he  will  know  exactly  how  many  scuttlefuls  of  cut 
Turnips  his  sheep  can  consume  beneficially,  and  these  roots  must  be 
trimmed  and  cut  day  by  day,  with  a  little  gained  each  day  so  as  to  have 
the  due  proportion  ready  for  the  Sunday, 

Ordinary  labourers  are  often  set  first  thing  to  help  with  the  cattle, 
but  they  often  look  on  it  as  a  mean  way  of  getting  a  full  day’s  work  out 
of  them,  and  resent  it  by  doing  as  little  as  they  can.  This  should  not  be 
so,  but  so  it  often  is. 

The  men  who  are  paid  strictly  by  the  day,  however,  are  generally  the 
one-handed  men  of  the  farm.  Those  with  willing  hands  and  brains  to  use 
them  are  not  long  in  reaching  positions  of  responsibility,  such  as 
stockmen  with  a  permanent  and  better  wage. 


“LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL  ALMANAC,”  1897.® 

“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  What  a  wonderful  Is.  worth  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  contained  in  this  volume  I  The  publishers  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  fathers  of  the  agricultural 
world — men  who  have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to  and  know 
how  to  say  it,  Witboat  being  invidious  we  single  out  for  practical 
usefulness  the  paper  on  ”  Side  Bone.”  by  Dr.  Geo.  Fleming,  and  that  on 
the  *'  Extension  of  Cattle  Breeding,"  by  Robert  Bruce,  Etq.  One  cisss 
of  horses  is  omitted — viz.,  hunters.  Surely  an  article  on  them  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and  we  should  personally  have  preferred  it 
to  the  one  on  “Thoroughbreds;”  however,  tastes  differ.  The  book  is 
full  of  useful  information  on  miEcelJaneons  subjects,  all  bearing  on  agri¬ 
culture.  We  think  such  a  good  book  is  worthy  of  a  better — i,  <?.,  stronger 
binding.  We  know  that  if  we  live  to  see  189"  out  our  copy  must  get 
very  dilapidated  even  with  careful  usage. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Farxulner  t^Reader"). — Ycur  questions  are  receiving  attention,  and 
the  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  in  an  early  issue. 


Royalty  at  the  Cattle  Show. — We  are  desired  to  stare  that 
H.R  H.  Prince  Christian  honoured  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  the  Queen’s 
seedsmen,  with  a  prolonged  inspection  of  their  large  stand  at  the  above 
show.  H.R  H.  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  marvellous  roots 
and  the  very  fine  sample*  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley  exhibited.  It  is 
some  years  since  the  galleries  have  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
royalty,  and  Messrs.  Carter  are  naturally  gratified  by  the  PJ-ince’s 
recognition  of  their  prod  nets. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Oamdbn  Squabs.  London. 
Lat.Slvsa'AO"  H. :  Loqi^.O®  S'O"  W.:  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.M. 

In  tub  Day. 

1896 

^  13  ^ 
2 

“  *  m 
a  **  © 

a  0  j 

C3 

d  49  « 

3J  am 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperatur- 

5 

*S 

OS 

December. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max.  j  Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

GrasB. 

Sunday  ..  6 

Inohs. 

28-868 

deg. 

41-6 

deg. 

44-0 

Calm. 

deg. 

■Jl'9 

deg. 

48-0 

deg. 

40-0 

deg. 

51-0 

deg. 

33-3 

Inch*. 

0032 

Monday  . .  7 

2(<*15l 

421 

41-4 

N.W. 

41-2 

46-1 

37-0 

49-3 

30-4 

Tuesday  . .  8 

29-772 

36-6 

S62 

W. 

4,-0 

48-1 

29-9 

51-1 

25-1 

0-010 

Wedneaiay  9 

29-563 

47-9 

46-9 

S. 

40-9 

49-1 

35-9 

52-3 

30-0 

C-090 

Thursday  . .  10 

29-J31 

43-2 

41-3 

S.W. 

41-8 

49-9 

37-9 

66-1 

31-8 

0-060 

Friday  ,.  U 

29-850 

48-4 

45-9 

s. 

41-9 

48-8 

42-1 

62-9 

39  9 

0-010 

Saturday  ..  12 

29-901 

40-3 

40-0 

s. 

41-8 

46-1 

32-1 

60-2 

27-3 

0-197 

29-548 

430 

42-2 

415 

48-1 

36-4 

- 

31-1 

0-389 

KBMABKS. 


6th. — Rain  in  unall  hours  ;  generally  dull,  with  frequent  showers,  but  a  little  sunshine 
about  3  I’.M. 

7th.— Dull  and  damp  early  ;  fair  after  10  A  Jr.,  gleams  of  sun  at  H  A.M.,  spots  of  rain 
at  3  P.M  ;  clear  night. 

8th.— PoTgy  early  ;  fair  day  ;  drizzle  at-night. 

9th.— Dull  ani  damp  early  ;  overcast  morning  ;  frequent  rain  after  3  P.M. 

JOtb.— Overcast  morning;  gleams  of  sun  at  11.45  A.li.,  then  dull  and  drizzly,  and  rainy 
from  3  r.M. 

11th.— Drizzly  with  showers  early  ;  overcast  morning  ;  spots  of  rain  at  2  P.M.,  clearing 
after,  and  bright  night. 

12th.— Overcast  and  slightly  foggy  morning;  steady  rain  from  2.30  P.M.  to  8  p.m. 

A  dull  damp  week,  very  little  sun,  and  rain  every  day  bat  one.— G.  J.  8TMON8. 
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f  GARAWAY  k  CO. 

:  SPECIAL  OFFER,  ‘^GASH  WITH  ORDER  ” 

JS5TA»JI>A.I=?tD 

^  lOs.  per  lOO.  All  leadinff  and  beat  kinds,  onr  selection, 
lA  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Oherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  18.s. 
n  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  SOs, 

13  assorted  Trained  Trees  for  walls?, 

Apple.  Oherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
and  good  vaneti.'s,  40s.  per  doz. 

CURRANTS,  assorted  Black,  Red,  and  White,  2a  6d.  per  doz. ; 
los.  per  100.  ^ 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d,  per  doz. ;  lOs.  per  100. 

Rosm,  best  named  Hybrid  PerpetnalA  our  selection,  35s.  per  100 
1  a  m  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  7a.  6d. 

12  Tm,  Rosm,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  10s.  6d. 

Tea  Kosm  in  pots,  including  Mareohsl  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
varietios,  12a  and  21a  per  doz. 

TIN  Eb,  strong  planted  cane.  43.  each. 

ASSORTED  ETERGrREENS,  good  plants.  4s  to  18s  ner  doz 
ASSORTED  PLOWBRINC  PLANTS  45!C9a  per  d^! 

Limes, Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Planes,  <fec.,  ISs*  per  dos, 

cj:^ii^vxb£;]r>s. 

Ampi  lopsis  Veitchi,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  requires  no 
nailing.  Is.  each. 

Clematis  Jackraani,  and  other  sorts,  15a.  per  doz. ;  our  selection, 
is.  to.  each. 

iTies,  in  sorts,  9d,,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d. 

CARAWAY  &  CO.,  ctr^oTBRi^ThL 

ORCHIDS. 

CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Alwayt  teorth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

«T.^2Mi;£S»  O'V'i^iaiESR, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


TO  THE  TRADE-WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

We  have  now  published  our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Containing  also  the  best  Novelties  of  the  Season,  all  the  recent 
improved  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas ;  also  List  of  over  150  varieties 
choice  Fern  spores.  May  be  had  on  application.  Any  of 
our  Oostomers  not  having  received  one  by  post  will  oblige  by 
letcing  us  know,  when  another  shall  at  once  be  posted. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

SEED  .ifEHCKAyTd, 

EXETER  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Seed  &  Trial  Grounds— Peltham  4  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestries,  and 
others  who  intend  planting;  Trees  and  Shrubs  this  Season 

KTEAX., 

Ths  nurseries,  Trinity  Hoed,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W,, 
Begs  to  offer  »n  extensive  stock  of  FOSEST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  QRAPB 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBiku  PLANTS,  &o., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
espioial.y  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SBAKaLE  and  RHUBARB  for  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired. 

DESCEIPTIYE  CATALOaUE  EREE. 

GRAND 
NEW 

For  new  and  proved  hest  sorts  all  should  see  my 
NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  Now  Ready, 
post  free.  Prices  most  moderate, 

•Wivt.  ^W2E3I,.OI3C,  F.N.C.S., 

Tiie  Nurseries,  EOMFOBD,  ESSEX. 

FRUIT  TREES  SPECULITY. 

THE  BEST  NEW  ERUITS. 

DE  i^ERT  APPLE  Lokd  Hindlip. 

OOOKfNQ  APPLE  Byford  Wondkr. 

DESSERT  PEAR  OONPKRENOK. 

PLUM . MON.'.ftcn 

STRAWBERRY..  Rotad  SOVEREIGN 
RASPBERRY  Victoria. 

CURRANT  ..  ..  Pay’s  Pbolific. 


Also  many  other  new 
varieties  of  great 
merit,  and  all  the 
best  of  the  new  or 
old  varleties'either 
for  market  or  own 
consumption. 

bESCRlETlVS  CATALOGUE,  one  of  the  most  complete  issued, 
free,  «<f.  Ordinary  List  free. 

JTOZXN  XTCrjA.'T-KINlS 

:  Pomona  Farm  N arseries,  WITHIN GTON,  HESEFORD. 
No.  861.— Vou  XXXIII.,  Third  Series. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


JAHES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

8$g  to  oall  attention  to  the  following  Sterling 
Novelties : — 

APPLE-ROYAl  LATE  COOKING. 

A  valuable  Culinary  Apple,  keeping  nine  to  twelve 
months.  Award  of  Merit,  R.E.S.  Maidens,  6/-  each. 


NECTARINE— PRECOCE  DE  CRONCEIS. 

Ripens  several  days  before  Early  Rivers. 

Maidens,  i/i  each ;  dwarf-trained,  6,'-  and  10/6  each. 


PEACH-LATE  DEVONIAN. 

A  very  fine  late  highly-coloured  variety  for  outside. 
Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.  Maidens,  T.'d  tacb. 


PEAR— PRESIDENT  BARRABE. 

A  very  highly  flavoured  Pear  of  large  size. 
Maidens,  2/6  each. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  fuIT descriptions  of  the 
above ,  post  froe  on  application. 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

HABDILY-QROWN 

Forosi:! 

Jk  ail  other 

Trees  &  Ple.ni:s 


RoseSf  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
■'QUALITY,"  “VARIETY,"  A  "EXTENT." 

Priced  Oataloflfuee  Poet  Free. 

Dicksons  (ABO  Acpea)  CHESTER. 


ROYAL  SOVEREIGN 
STRAWBERRIES, 

strong  Runners,  guaranteed  true,  2s.  Cd.  per  100  Specia 
price  for  quantity. 

joatr  cHxvsRs,  hxstow,  cambszboe 


20  ACRES 


Of  FRUIT  TREES 

In  all  the  best  sorts  and 

_  forms  for  the  ?VUla  Garden 

or  the  Orchard.  Free  from  blight  and  disease,  ole»n. 
healthy  stems,  and  branches  carefully  pruned  in  good  form. 
Boots  a  mass  of  fibre.  Sizes  from  maidens  to  trees  six  to 
eight  years  old  of  many  kinds,  and  all  TRUB  TO  NAME. 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  with  descriptions  and  Mess, 
Post  Free. 

CLIBRAN  Sl  son, 

MANCHESTER,  Bangor,  Llandudno  Junction, 
and  Oldfield  Nureery,  ALTRINCHAM. 


THURSDAY,  DaOEMBBR  24,  1896. 


“CHRISTMAS.” 


ONE  more  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Father  Time 
and  its  revolution  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  Ynletide.  Christmas,  with  its  time-honoured 
message  of  “  Glad  tidings,”  has  a  peculiar  charm 
about  it  that  appeals  to  all— perhaps  to  none 
more  than  gardeners.  “  A  Merry  Christmas  !  ” 
•ays  the  cynic.  “  A  mere  phrase  or  fairy  tale.” 
So  ruminates  the  man  who  is  so  wrapt  up  in  his 
little  world  of  self-interest  that  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  allow  himsjif  to  feel  any  benefiting 
infiuence  from  the  advent  of  Ohriitmas.  He  it 
is,  and  such  as  he,  who  say  the  season  of  mirth 
is  dying  out,  and  will  soon  be  numbered  amongst 
the  custom!  belonging  entirely  to  the  “  good  old 
times,"  as  the  story  books  term  them.  Well! 
let  them  think  so  if  it  please  them,  and  if  their 
pessimistic  mind*  derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
assurance  that  Christmas  greetings  are  only  a 
matter  of  form  and  it*  joys  only  a  delusion,^  we 
are  quite  content  that  they  should  think  so,  and 
wish  them  joy  in  their  grnmblings  so  long  as 
they  keep  them  aloof  from  those  of  us  who  are 
iriclined  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  has  year  by  year  wished  its  '*  Merry 
Christmas  ”  in  many  a  gardener’*  home,  and  here  ^ 
we  are  met  with  retrospective  thoughts.  Where 
are  the  writers  who  filled  its  early  pages  ?  Good 
men  and  true  they  were,  imparting  teaching  that 
has  borne  good  fruit  j  inspiring  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  many  a  one  then  struggling  over  the 
rough  places  of  life’*  journey,  who  since  have 
met  with  the  success  that  is  the  reward  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  Who  will  say  that 
they  did  not  obtain  a  ray  of  hope  and  eneonrage- 
ment  from  the  JouTnal’s  early  pages,  or  learn 
useful  lessons  from  the  volumes,  now  stored  on 
the  book  shelf  ?  Again,  I  a*k,  where  are  the 
writers  who  wished  Journal  readers  “  A  Merry 
Christmas  ’’  before  the  hand  which  penned  these 
lines  sprang  into  existence  ?  and  the  answer  is 
echoed  from  the  past,  “  At  rest ;’’  but  their 
works  lived  after  them,  and  are  still  before 
us,  though  methods  have  altered  and  fashions 
changed . 

Only  recently  the  writer  was  expressing 
admiration  over  the  practical  handiwork  of  one 
of  the  best  Journal  writers— -long  since  departed 
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from  the  ranks,  “Yes,”  said  my  guide,  “he  was  one  of  the  best 
aii-ronnd  men  I  ever  knew.”  Only  a  simple  verdict,  but  full  of 
meaning,  and  teaching  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  a  young 
gardener  can  learn — endeavour  to  be  %  good  all-round  man.  But 
how  f  someone  struggling  in  obscurity  may  naturally  ask.  The 
answer  is  simple  and  to  the  point — By  doing  your  duty. 

From  the  past  let  as  turn  to  the  present,  from  the  sentimental 
to  the  more  practical.  Christmas  not  only  brings  pleasures  but 
multifarious  duties  to  the  gardener  whose  mission  it  is  to  cater 
for  the  requirements  of  others.  In  comparatively  few  establish¬ 
ments  now  is  the  festive  season  kept  up  in  the  old  style  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Everything  was  then  done  on  a  large  scale,  and 
quantity  generally  took  the  place  of  elegance  in  decoration. 
This  has  changed  with  the  times,  and  tastefulness  is  the  chief 
point.  Fortunately,  this  year  there  is  abundance  of  material,  for 
seldom  were  berries  more  numerous.  Holly  trees  are  a  blaze  of 
scarlet,  and  I  have  noticed  several  of  the  yellow-berried  variety 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  golden  clusters.  One  is  rather 
surprised  that  this  variety  is  not  more  extensively  grown,  as  it  is 
decidedly  ornamental  and  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  common 
scarlet.  In  districts  where  it  abounds  Mistletoe  is  plentiful  and 
well  berried,  large  quantities  being  presented  in  the  markets  for 
sale.  Lightly  made  festooning  is  now  largely  used  for  Christmas 
decoration,  •  and  for  adorning  the  walls  of  large  halls  is  very 
pleasing. 

Then  comes  the  flower  portion,  which  adds  no  small  share.  Most 
gardeners  no  doubt  have  reserved  late  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
and  will  now  prove  their  usefulness,  if  proof  is  needed.  Then 
there  is  the  old-fashioned  Cypripedium  insigne,  particularly 
adapted  for  Christmas  time,  and  for  associating  with  Roman 
Hyacinths — &  charming  combination.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is 
indiapehaable,  and  dwarf  sturdy  plants  surmounted  with  large 
scarlet  bracts  look  especially  striking  by  lamplight.  Arum  Lilies 
are  called  into  requisition,  and  the  resources  of  the  forcing 
department  are  drained  to  the  utmost, 

t 

Everyone  likes  Christmas  decorations,  a  proof  of  this  being  the 
enormous  trade  done  in  evergreens.  Covent  Garden  Market 
presents  Hn  animated  appearance  during  the  week  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas.  Long  before  daylight  on  sale  mornings  huge  waggons  are 
laden  with  their  burdens  of  foliage  and  berry.  Dealers  and  coster¬ 
mongers  flock  round,  and  the  scene  is  exciting.  There  is  no 
time  for  wrangling  as  the  coster  wants  to  be  ofF,  so  the  price  is 
named  and  the  goods  taken  or  left.  Then  comes  the- exit ;  carts  and 
barrows  rattle  out  of  the  great  market,  and  away  they  go,  some  in 
this  direction,  some  in  that,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  every 
householder  in  London  and  its  environments  can  buy  evergreens 
at  bis  own  door. 

So  much  for  the  duties.  What  ahoat  the  pleasures — the  little 
holiday  ?  No  doubt  there  are  portmanteaux  packed  and  prepara¬ 
tions  made  by  tuany  a  youngster  who  has  had  his  first  year  of 
bothy  life,  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  his  visit  home.  And 
Christmas  in  the  bothy  ;  what  of  that  ?  Dull  !  yes,  slightly.  But 
young  gardeners  have  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  There  may  be  a  hamper 
from  home  ;  and  failing  that,  the  gallant  attempts  at  making  a 
Christmas  pudding'  are  not  without  interest,  and  fortunately 
young  gardeners  are  not  dyspeptic  as  a  rule. 

Just  a  word  about  the  future.  What  will  next  Christmas 
reveal  ?  This  is  an  age  of  progression,  and  expectations  are  great. 
Elaborate  schemes  are  on  foot  for  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty’s 
long  reign.  Will  next  Christmas  see  the  “  Home  of  Horticulture  ” 
in  actual  progress,  according  to  the  elaborate  plan  given  in  last 
week’s  J ournal  ?  Will  it  see  any  authorised  system  of  classifying 
dessert  and  culinary  Apples?  Will  it  tell  of  any  better  methods 
having  taken  place  in  the  staging  of  flowers  and  so  forth  at  some 
of  our  large  shows  ?  I  cannot  tell,  so  will  be  content  with  the 
present  and  wish  all  “  A  Merry  Christmas,” — G.  H. 


SPOILT  IN  THE  PACKING. 

What  gardener  has  not  heard  complaints  of  either  fruit  or 
flowers  being  spoilt  in  transit?  The  more  kind  hearted  among  the  ,* 
grumblers  usually  qualify  their  complaint  by  some  such  remark  as  i 
“  They  were  lovely  flowers  or  fine  fruit,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
were  spoilt  in  the  packing.”  Market  salesmen,  again,  are  apt 
to  And  fault  with  the  packing,  and  with  good  cause  in  too  many  ’ 
instances,  though  the  sender  more  often  than  not  asserts  the  con-  j 
trary.  Let  ns  ask  ourselves  whether  those  who  find  fault  wiih  our  v 
packing  have  not  bad  good  cause  for  it.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  ^ 
opinion  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  our  methods,  ; 
and  this  is  tantamount  to  confessing  that  we  deserve  much  of  the  ■ 
blame  laid  on  cur  shoulders.  Exceptions  there  are,  but  they  are  ^ 
few  and  far  between.  * 

We  will  first  take  fruit  packing  under  our  consideration,  and  • 
commence  with  Apples.  Not  much  packing  needed  in  this  case,  will 
be  the  thought  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  ;  but  that  is  where  they  's 
will  be  wrong.  Dessert  Apples  require  to  be  carefully  handled  and  J 
packed  if  they  are  to  travel,  or  they  will  be  bruised.  This  may  not  ' 
seriously  militate  against  their  keeping  properties,  but  spoils  their  ; 
appearance,  A  friend  recently  paid  a  high  price  for  two  bushels  \ 
of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  They  were  grand  fruit,  but  “  spoilt  in  ■ 
the  packing.”  Instead  of  being  loosely  packed  in  a  2-bu8hel  ' 
basket,  as  was  the  case,  smaller  baskets  or  boxes  ought  to  have  been 
nsed,  and  each  specimen  wrapped  in  paper.  Does  it  pay  to  take 
so  much  trouble  with  Apples  ?  Certainly  it  does,  especially  in  the 
case  of  choice  varieties.  It  is  not  a  serious  undertaking,  and  paper 
is  cheap  enough  for  anything. 

Sending  direct  to  the  markets  loose  in  baskets  and  sieves  may  ' 
be  right,  but  according  to  my  experience  largo  consignments  are 
not  bundled  about  to  the  same  extent  as  are  smaller  quantities.  In  • 
the  one  instance  railway  porters  and  others  know  what  they  are 
handling,  and  move  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  care,  while  in  the 
other  they  neither  know  tor  care.  This  is  rather  a  serious  charge, 
but  it  is  gathered  from  personal  observation  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Everyone  ought,  then,  to  pack  fruit  and  flowers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  proof  against  any  possible  rough  usage.  Particu¬ 
larly  must  they  avoid  using  receptacles  of  a  flimsy  nature,  but  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  oth>  r  packages  placed  on  ' 
them.  They  must  not  be  too  large,  the  contents  not  filling  them, 
nor  too  small,  the  lids  crushing  the  top  layers,  yet  they  ought  to 
he  so  closely  filled  as  to  admit  of  their  being  thrown  down  to 
the  ground  without  the  contents  greatly  suffering  from  the 
concussion. 

Choice  Pears  ought  always  to  be  carefully  and  separately  packed 
in  paper,  and  whether  there  shall  be  few  or  several  layers  in  a 
box  most  depend  upon  their  condition  as  to  ripeness  ;  green  fruit 
will  not  crush,  but  it  will  easily  bruise.  Fully  ripe  fruit  should 
be  as  carefully  packed  Peaches.  I  have  frequently  seen  Pears 
and  Peaches  spoilt  by  pressure  from  the  top,  the  lid  not  proving 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  them.  In  any  case  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  fruit  to  be  close  to  the  lid,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  i 
have  a  bed  of  soft  packing  material  beneath  them. 

Why  will  gardeners  persist  in  nailing  down  the  lids  of  boxes  ?  \ 
I  am  constantly  sending  boxes  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
rarely  put  a  nail  into  the  lids.  They  are  properly  tied,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  single  complaint  of  their  having  been  tampered  with.  , 
Yet  if  a  brother  gardener  forwards  a  box  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  me  j 
the  lids  are  so  full  of  wire  nails  as  to  suggest  that  their  one  great  I 
pleasure  in  life  is  nail-driving.  Not  only  is  there  no  necessity  for  ; 
securing  the  lids  in  this  fashion,  but  getting  the  boxes  open  usually 
ends  in  broken  lids  and  injury  to  the  contents.  In  the  case  of  , 
small,  soft  fruits,  notably  Strawberries,  several  shallow  boxes  con-  \ 
taining  single  layers  of  fruit,  and  all  securely  tied  together  to  form 
one  package,  is  the  correct  method  of  packing.  Market  growers  < 
may  send  them  m  punnets  packed  in  shallow  boxes  or  in  small  ! 
cross-handled  baskets,  but  private  gardeners  must  not  adopi  this 
practice. 

Grapes  reach  the  markets  in  a  more  tempting  condition  than 
they  do  owners  of  private  gardens  when  they  happen  to  be  in  J 
“  town  ”  or  at  the  seaside.  For  the  markets  they  are  largely  sent 
in  cross-handled  baskets  duly  padded  with  wood  wool  and  lined  j 
with  paper.  The  bunches  are  out  with  a  short  length  of  lateral  ■ 
attached,  and  are  attached  closely  together  round  the  sides  of  the  J 
baskets,  papering  over  the  top  completing  the  process.  I  am  aware  ^ 
that  more  elaborate  methods  are  favoured,  “  flats  ”  instead  of 
cross-handled  baskets  being  used,  also  baskets  within  baskets,  hut  I 
believe  in  the  first- named  system,  because  there  is  then  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  persons  to  lift  them  other  than  by  the  handles.  No 
matter  how  carefully  we  may  pack  Grapes,  nothing  will  save  them 
if  they  are  thrown  about.  For  private  use  only  a  few  bunches  are 
required  at  a  time,  but  even  in  this  case  cross-  handled  baskets  of  a 
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■mailer  size  than  that  generally  used  are  preferable  to  packing  in 
.boxes.  If  the  latter  must  be  employed  line  them  with  wood 
wool  and  paper,  and  place  the  bunches  points  downwards.  Muscats 
keep  badly  after  a  short  or  long  journey,  no  matter  how  well  they 
have  been  packed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  few  are  exposed 
to  view  in  fruiterers’  shops. 

Tomatoes  travel  satisfactorily  in  the  cross-handled  baskets 
.. alluded  to,  and  that,  too,  without  any  packing  material  other  then 
a  lining  and  covering  with  paper.  In  baskets  not  perfectly  rigid 
,  they  do  not  travel  well,  partially  owing  perhaps  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  handled  in  transit.  Buyers  will  frequently  give 
td.  and  IJ^d.  a  pound  more  for  Tomatoes  in  cross-handled  baskets 
than  they  will  for  the  same  class  of  fruit  in  margarine  baskets. 

In  all  probability  even  more  flowers  than  fruit  are  .spoilt  in  the 
packing,  the  Parcel*’  Post  being  responsible  for  the  lion’s  share  of 
failures.  I  do  not  blame  the  officials  for  this,  as  they  appear  to 
take  all  reasonable  care  of  the  packages,  and  postmen  cannot  be 
blamed  for  hanging  them  over  their  shoulders,  Sending  flowers  in 
flimsy  card-board  and  other  light  boxes  may  mean  -economy  in 
postage,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  the  content*.  Whether 
sent  by  post  or  rail  they  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  other  packages  on  the  top  of  them.  How  else  could  so  many 
packages  be  carried  so  cheaply  ? 

Much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  necessity  for 
having  boxes  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  fruit  applies  with 
equal  force  to  flowers.  If  these  are  packed  loosely  they  are  liable 
to  knock  each  other  to  pieces,  and  in  order  to  surmount  this  diffi¬ 
culty  cotton  wool  is  frequently  used  as  padding.  So  far  good,  but 
not  if  this  packing  material  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  flowers.  In  this  case  it  rob*  them  of  moisture,  and  when 
unpacked  they  present  a  miserable  flagging  appearance.  If  only  a 
spray  or  buttonhole  bouquet,  or  a  few  flowers  of  any  kind  are  sent 
in  a  box,  by  all  means  line  »with  cotton  wool,  but  cover  this  with 
tissue  paper,  placing  more  over  the  flowers,  with  enough  cotton 
wool  to  press  down  tightly  on  the  contents  when  the  lid  is  closed. 

Larger  quantities  of  flowers  may  be  made  to  fill  boxe*  so 
closely  as  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  little  or  no  cotton  wool. 
Commence  with  some  of  the  hardest  of  the  greenery  to  be  sent, 
on  thi*  disposing  a  layer  of  the  heavier  flowers — half  opened  Roses, 
for  instance — laying  these  as  flatly  and  closely  together  as  possible, 
Another  layer  of  lighter  flowers,  also  laid  closely,  ought  to  be 
enough  for  one  box,  finishing  with  Fern  fronds  laid  stalk  side 
uppermost,  and  a  thick  layer  of  paper.  The  lid  must  close  down 
tightly,  as  the  flowers  are  certain  to  .shrink  somewhat  during 
transit.  It  is  unwise  to  mix  delicate,  easily  crushed  or  bruised 
flowers  with  those  of  a  harder  nature.  Keep  Gardenias,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Tuberoses,  Begonias,  and  the  like  by  themselves  in 
smaller  boxes,  giving  the^e  the  benefit  of  tissue  paper  and  cotton 
wo  >1.  Novices  are  too  fond  of  cutting  and  packing  flowers  after 
they  are  fully  open,  but  in  moat  cases  this  is  a  mistake.  When 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  they  are  practically  worthless.  The 
best  method  of  packing  cannot  prevent  it.  The  benefits  attending 
the  use  of  damp  moss  or  wet  paper  do  not  equal  those  derived  from 
dew  or  moisture-laden  greenery,  and  the  flowers  largely  preserve 
the  moisture  in  each  other. 

“  Fruit  or  flowers — with  care  ”  should  be  the  legend  very 
plainly  inscribed  on  each  package  sent  by  post  or  rail,  so  that 
those  who  handle  them  will  have  no  excuse  for  rough  usage. 
— W.  Iggulden. 


FORCING  ASPARAGUS. 

Roots  of  Asparagus  may  be  forced  for  early  use  in  boxe* 
also  in  frames  heated  by  manure.  The  boxes  employed  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  a  foot  in  depth,  sound  in  character,  and  furnished 
with  a  few  drainage  holes  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  superfluous 
water.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  with  drainage  material  other  than  a  loose  large  crock  over 
each  hole.  Place  in  the  bottom  about  2  inches  of  soil,  rather  more 
if  boxes  of  15  to  18  inches  depth  are  employed  and  the  roots  are 
uncommonly  large  and  strong.  Weakly  roots,  of  course,  are  not 
suitable  for  forcing,  especially  when  early  cuttings  are  required 
of  this  esteemed  vegetable.  The  strongest  roots  from  a  bad  of 
three-year-old  plants  ahould  by  all  means  be  selected.  Pack  the 
root*  closely  together  on  the  soil  in  the  boxes.  When  as  many  as 
possible  are  that  accommodated  work  *ome  soil  among  them, 
e'terwards  covering  the  crowns  completely  with  4  to  5  inches 
of  soil,  which  may  be  moist  but  easily  workable. 

The  temperature  best  suited  for  forcing  i*  one  ranging  from 
G5°  to  75®,  any  warm  moist  corner  in  a  forcing  house  or  pit  being 
utilised-  Moisture  will  be  retained  in  the  soil  and  consequently  j 
about  the  crowns  and  roots  if  the  boxes  are  kept  covered,  examining  | 
the  soil  occasionally  to  see  that  it  is  maintained  moist.  When  the 


shoots  have  pushed  through  the  soil  watering  more  freely  will 
be  required,  but  the  water  must  be  slightly  ( warmer  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  and  as  Asparagus  is  benefited  by  salt 
2  ozs.  may  be  dissolved  in  each  gallon  of  water. 

With  a  frame  and  manure  at  command  this  method  of  forcing 
ia  more  ocnveuient.  Fermenting  material,  consisting  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves  in  equal  quantities,  should  be  mixed  and 
prepared  for  forming  into  a  bed  by  turning  over  several  times. 
A  bed  4  feet  deep  ought  to  give  a  steady  and  fairly  lasting  heat. 
If  freih  manure  is  always  to  be  bad  the  hotbed  may  be  built  on 
the  surface,  fresh  linings  being  added  round  the  aides  in  order  to 
replenish  the  heat  when  declining.  Where,  however,  suitable 
heating  material  i*  not  available  when  wanted  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  advisable  to  form  the  bed  in  a  brick -lined  pit,  constructed 
for  holding  a  two-light  frame.  A  similar  frame  may  be  used  for 
an  open  hotbed. 

On  the  manure  place  3  inches  of  soil,  which  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  and  the  rising  of  deleterious  gases.  Place  the 
Asparagus  roots  upon  this,  selecting,  as  in  the  case  of  forcing  in 
boxes,  strong  roots  three  years  old  ;  cover  over  with  5  or  6  inches 
of  the  same  material,  and  place  on  the  lights.  Afford  water  suffl- 
ciontly  to  moisten  the  soil  and  roots,  maintaining  them  in  this 
desirable  condition  by  keeping  the  frame  closed  and  shaded  until 
growth  appears.  An  average  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  affords 
sufficient  heat  to  produce  growth  which  will  be  strong,  and  not 
weakened  by  excessive  forcing.  Gradually  admit  a  little  air  as  the 
shoots  appear,  the  produce  soon  becoming  ready  for  cutting. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  t )  secure  abundance  of  roots  for 
forcing  in  the  manner  above  detailed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
roots  must  be  grown,  for  after  forcing  the  roots  are  useless.  The' 
be*t  method,  therefore,  of  supplying  the  quantity  required  is  to 
sow  seed  annually  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  finally  thinning  the 
seedlings  to  the  same  distance.  As  before  stated,  the  plants  are 
strong  enough  for  forcing  when  three  or  four  years  old,  providing 
they  have  received  good  cultivation. — E  D.  S. 


RETARDED  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  CROWNS, 

The  secret  of  how  to  produce  good  spikes  of  these  favourite 
flowers  with  eaie  and  certainty  in  November,  was  well  kept  by 
trade  growers  for  many  years  ;  but  last  spring  the  whole  matter 
wa*  made  public,  and  then  many  learned  for  the  first  time  that  by 
giving  the  crowns  a  few  months  longer  rest  than  usual,  by  placing 
them'  in  a  refrigerator,  they  might  when  withdrawn  be  brought 
into  flower  in  a  few  weeks  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  This  knowledge,  I  doubt  not,  will  come  as  a  great  boon 
to  many  gardeners  who  have  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  choice  flowers 
during  the  dull  months.  Lilies  are  favourite  flowers  with  so  many 
owners  of  large  gardens,  and  in  some  instances  no  expense  wa* 
spared  to  have  them  in  flower  as  early  as  possible. 

To  the  gardener  in  charge,  however,  there  was  always  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety  attending  the  work  of  keeping  up  a  regular 
supply.  Things  would  occasionally  go  wrong  ;  a  little  extra  bottom 
heat  given  to  hasten  the  early  plant*  would  sometimes,  through 
lack  of  moisture,  kill  the  roote,  and  therefore  suddenly  stop  the 
promising  top  growths,  and  nuder  the  most  favourable  conditions 
how  difficult  it  was  to  get  really  good  leaves  simultaneously  with 
the  flowers  in  the  earliest  batohes.  With  the  advent  of  retarded 
crowns  the  difficnlties  enumerated  have  disappeared,  and  none  need 
now  have  any  misgiving  about  being  able  to  produce  “  Valleys” — 
a*  they  are  sometimes  termed — during  November  and  December. 
I  have  given  these  retarded  crowns  a  fair  trial,  and  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  Vendors  usually  admit  that  they  should  upon 
receipt  be  potted  up  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  If  this  i*  done  the 
crowns  begin  to  grow  at  once,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  grow  steadily  as  long  as  actual  frost  did  not  reach  them. 

But  I  did  not  quite  see  the  force  of  placing  crowns,  which 
were  wanted  in  flower  as  soon  as  possible,  in  such  positions. 
Half  of  the  first  batch  I  received  wa*  therefore  placed  in  a  forcing 
pit  where  a  temperature  of  from  60®  to  70°  was  maintained,  the 
other  half  being  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  Those  placed  in  heat  sue- 
o^eded  splendidly,  and  were  in  full  flower  about  three  weeks  after. 
Finding  that  the  warm  treatment  was  suitable  those  from  the  cooler 
quarters  were  placed  in  heat,  and  are  now  giving  a  capital  succes- 
sion  of  flowers.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  having  these 
retarded  crowns  supplied  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  under  the 
circumstances  I  think  it  must  be  the  better  plan  to  place  them, 
as  soon  as  potted,  in  some  Btruoturi  where  a  regnlar  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maiutaiued  instead  of  in  cold  pits,  where  they  are  snbjeoted 
to  the  great  changes  of  weather  which  take  place  at  this  aeasnn  of 
the  year  ;  their  progre**  under  such  condition*  mast  be  somewhat 
irregular  and  certainly  slow. 
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Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a  pleasant  lurpriie  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  from  a  gardening  friend,  and  among  other  matters 
touched  upon  while  we  were  talking  “  shop  ”  I  happened  to  sing 
the  praises  of  retarded  Lily  crowns.  Fortunately  my  enthusiasm 
on  their  behalf  met  with  no  attempt  at  rebuff,  as  my  boon  com¬ 
panion  was  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  all  that  I  said  on  their 
behalf  ;  and  indeed  I  thought  afterwards  that  he  managed  to  sum 
up  the  good  points  about  retarded  crowns  in  a  very  few  words, 
when  he  exclaimed,  “  Yes ;  they  are  grand  for  the  production  of 
early  flowers,  as  they  give  so  little  trouble,  and  bring  such  good 
results.  One  simply  has  to  pot  them,  place  them  in  any  warm 
house,  on  a  shelf  in  bottom  heat,  or  even  on  the  floor,  and  without 
any  further  trouble,  except  to  give  water  when  required,  in  a 
few  weeks  we  are  rewarded  with  fine  spikes,  and  plenty  of  broad 
shining  leaves  ;  not  a  crown  seems  to  fail,  as  after  their  long  rest 
each  one  seems  to  be  striving  to  get  ahead  of  its  neighbonr.” 

Now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  distributing  retarded 
crowns  among  privati  growers,  I  fael  sure  that  the  demand  for 
them  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  future,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  trade  growers  are  already  making  great  preparations  to 
supply  the  anticipated  demand.  The  slight  increase  in  price 
charged  per  thousand  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving 
effected  in  fuel,  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  wise 
economy  to  buy  retarded  crowns .  The  process  by  which  plants 
and  shrubs  are  retarded  in  order  to  have  them  in  flower  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  is,  however,  fraught  with  possibilities 
for  the  future,  and  it  requires  no  great  gift  of  imagination  to 
picture  the  refrigerator  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  all  large  gardens  ; 
then  with  its  aid  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  plants  and  shrubs, 
glass  structures  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  may  be  kept 
quite  as  gay  with  a  variety  of  blossoms  as  they  are  during  the 
spring  months,  which  period  has  previously  been  considered  the 
one  marked  by  welcome  sunshine  and  a  wealth  of  flowers. — H.  D . 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  WINTER. 

Tills  is  undoubtedly,  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  the  saddest  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  period  of  almost  utter  snniessnesa,  unless 
indeed  when  the  element  of  frost,  suddenly  clearing  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  brightening  the  whole  aspect  of  the  earth,  evanescently 
intervenes.  It  is  a  trying  time  for  Lilies,  Irises,  Hyacinths,  and 
Narcissi,  many  of  which  unquestionably  suffer  much,  while  a  great 
number  perish,  as  I  know  from  long  experience,  under  the  influence 
ot  ruinous  rains.  There  are  not  seldom  whole  weeks  during  the 
summer  when  such  watery  visitations  as  those  which  characterise 
this  season  would  rejoice  the  spirit  of  the  horticulturist,  as  he 
contemplates  his  drooping  and  languishing  flowers,  when  he 
perceives  that  the  insects  are  preying  upon  the  foliage  of  bis 
noblest  fruit  trees.  But  during  the  month  of  December  the  floods 
are  too  frequent  and  too  destruciive  in  their  tendency  to  be 
regarded  with  equanimity. 

But  no  sooner  have  the  floods  disappeared — if  only  for  a  day — 
than  our  hopes  begin,  barometer-like,  to  rise.  If  we  have  had 
little  sunshine  on  the  confines  of  the  New  Year  there  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  no  merciless  frost  to  make  havoc  of  those  treasures 
which  are  our  especial  pride.  Evan  the  fields  which  environ  our 
gardens  have  a  virginal  aspect  of  tenderest  green,  prophetic  of  the 
spring.  The  Snowdrop,  that  emblem  of  patience  rewarded  and 
steadfast  hope  fnlfilled,  is  already  above  the  ground  in  those 
sheltered  regions  among  the  woodlands  where  it  chiefly  loves  to 
dwell,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  quietly  unfolding,  in  unobtrusive 
loveliness,  its  gently  drooping  snow-white  flowers. 

“  Artless  they  shine ;  but  could  we  understand 
The  Art  that  raised  them  into  beauteous  birth, 

Then  should  we  hold  Creation  by  the  hand ; 

Then  should  we  grasp  the  secret  of  the  earth.” 

Buds,  incapable  of  development  into  full-blown  beauty  for 
lack  of  the  essential  element  of  sunlight,  are  still  visible  in  our 
gardens  on  such  winter-defying  Roses  as  Gioire  de  Dijon,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  But  for  the 
intervening  element  of  frost  we  would  have  in  this  region  perpetual 
spring.  Many  of  our  Tea  Roses  are  still  steadily  engaged  in  the 
Buperfiuoni  work  of  generating  shooti  crowned  with  embryonic 
flowers  which  merit  a  fairer  destiny  than  they  are  likely  to  receive. 

1  am  much  interested  to  learn  that  in  a  neighbouring  garden, 
not  too  strongly  protected  from  the  winds,  that  vernal  flower 
Chionodoxa  Lucilim  has  come  before  the  element  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  is  already  in  bloom.  The  leaves  of  the  Madonna 
Lily  are,  even  for  such  a  season,  marvellously  fresh  and  fair,  but 
never  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  have  I  seen  them 
deitroyed.  None  of  my  other  Lilies  (with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  Harrisi),  however  active  beneath  the  ground,  is  visible 


on  its  surface  at  this  season  of  inward  hopefulness  and  outward 
gloom. 

The  loveliest  flower  of  December  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 
Hardly  less  brave,  and  even  less  obtrusive,  i*  Helleborm  niger, 
the  gentle  Christmas  Rose,  which  brings  the  pure  grace  of  the 
Yernal  Anemone  to  gladden  our  vision  till  the  Jasmine  has  perished 
and  the  Snowdrop  has  appeared. 

And  thus,  if  Nature  is  resting  from  her  labours,  it  is  not 
wholly  an  inactive  repose.  Here  and  there,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  her  conquest  over  the  powers  of  winter  is  not  only 
suggested  but  visibly  expressed.  Ere  long  the  great  work  she 
has  been  invisibly  achieving  will  be  radiantly  manifest  to  the 
outward  gaze.  We  have  scarce  time  to  mourn  the  absence  of  one 
grand  floral  revelation  ere  another  more  impressive  in  its  splendoirr 
appears.  So  generous  is  Nature  that  even  during  her  short  period.8 
of  repose  she  permits  the  law  of  variation  to  intervene,  for  the 
few  fair  flowers  that  shine  amid  the  death-like  desolation  cf 
winter  are  beneficently  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest. — 
David  R.  Williamson. 
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Odontoglossum  Halli. 


Quite  distinct  from  ail  other  Odontoglossums,  this  fine  species 
comes  nearest  to  the  0.  luteo-purpureum  set  of  varieties.  A  good 
form  is,  however,  much  superior  to  an7of  these,  and  even  the  worst 
varieties — that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  and  dullest  in  colour,  are 
well  worthy  a  place.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  varieties,  the 
typical  forms  having  white  lips  more  or  less  blotched  and  spotted 
with  reddish  brown,  while  the  Xanthoglossum  set  has  this  organ 
yellow  and  similarly  marked.  The  type  has  pale  yellow  lepals,  and 
petals  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate  brown  ;  these  are  rather 
narrow  and  pointed,  while  the  lip  is  prettily  fringed  with  a  recurved 
tip. 

The  culture  of  O,  Halli  presents  no  great  difficulty  in  a  suitable 
temperature,  bnt  the  plant  is  erratic  in  its  time  of  flowering.  The 
puendo-bulb  as  a  rule  commences  to  err.it  young  roots  when  neatly 
formed,  and  whether  this  is  in  autumn  or  in  early  spring  the 
plants  should  then  be  repotted  if  they  need  this  attention,  or  top- 
dressed  if  this  only  is  necessary.  Disturb  the  plants  as  little  as 
possible,  bnt  make  sure  before  placing  in  the  new  pots  that  nothing 
of  a  close  or  sour  nature  has  been  left  behind.  Any  old  roots  that 
are  quite  dead  may  be  cut  away,  saving  every  one  that  is  alive, 
and  wrapping  a  little  new  compost  carefully  about  them  in  order 
that  the  crocks  used  in  filling  up  do  not  bruise  them. 

The  new  compost  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  peat 
fibre,  rid  of  all  earth  and  sand,  and  clean,  freshly  gathered  sphagnum 
moss.  Mix  this  well,  and  have  plenty  of  finely  broken  crocks  and 
charcoal  to  hand  The  pots  chosen  need  only  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  plants  being  readily  fixed,  and  allow  an  inch  or  so  of 
compost.  Drain  them  thoroughly,  and  cover  ti.e  drainage  with  a 
little  rough  moss.  Small  plants  may  be  held  in  the  hand  in  the 
proper  position — that  is,  with  the  last  formed  bulb  well  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot — while  the  compost  is  put  in  and  firmly  fixed  with 
the  dibber.  Throw  in  a  small  handful  of  the  crocks  on  the  top  of 
each  layer  of  compost,  and  when  finished  trim  off  neatly  all  ragged 
ends. 

For  larger  plants  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  of  course  they 
cannot  be  held  in  position  so  easily,  and  the  compost  must  be  used 
in  a  rougher  condition  with  larger  lumps  of  charcoal  or  crocks. 
Replace  the  plants  in  their  growing  quarters  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  water  carefully  until  the  new  roots  are  entering  the 
compost  freely.  Thej  will  be  found  to  run  dry  very  quickly  at 
first,  and  must  be  frequently  looked  over  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  will 
shrivel.  Plants  that  are  pushing  flower  spikes  ought  not  to  be 
potted  if  it  can  be  helped  until  these  are  over,  but  if  iu  really  bad 
condition  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  hindrance,  or  the  new 
roots,  or  most  of  them,  will  perish  in  the  unsuitable  medium. 

The  best  place  to  grow  0.  Halli  is  the  coolest  house  at  command, 
where  in  summer  the  glass  rarely  rises  above  65^',  and  if  5°  lower 
BO  much  the  better.  Heavy  shading  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  this  low  figure,  and  not  much  roof  ventilation 
must  be  allowed  through  the  day.  After  sundown,  when  the  blinds 
are  drawn  up,  is  the  time  to  open  the  top  lights  to  their  fullest 
extent,  while  daring  damp  still  nights  the  house  should  always  be 
left  wide  open.  Damping  between  the  plants,  under  the  stage  and 
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on  the  floors,  is  of  ^eat  importance,  and  must  be  seen  to  manv 
times  daily  ;  everything,  in  fact,  that  tends  to  a  quite  cool,  airy, 
and  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  done. 

Growth  will  then  be  rapid,  yet  the  bulbs  made  will  be  hard  and 
■olid,  the  foliage  broad  and  rustling,  and  the  flower  •pikes  strong 
and  freely  branched.  Towards  the  end  of  September  naturally  it 
will  not  do  to  leave  quite  so  much  air  on  at  night,  while  the 
shading  muat  be  gradually  diminished.  During  winter  every 
ray  of  light  possible  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  as  this 
is  the  moit  critical  time  with  all  alpine  Orchids.  The  position  of 
the  house  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  of  course,  but  even  in  the 
worst  positions  much  may  be  done  by  frequently  sponging  the  glass 
inside,  and  mopping  the  outside  down  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
to  clear  oft  the  effects  of  soot  and  smoke. 

The  plants  themselves,  too,  rot  less  than  the  house,  must  be 
kept  clean  both  from  insects  and  the  dust  and  dirt  that  everywhere 
accumulate  in  time.  Scale  of  various  kinds  attack  them,  also 
thrips  and  red  spider  if  the  house  is  at  all  dry,  but  frequent 
sy ringings  with  tepid  soft  water  will  keep  them  right  in  thii  respect. 
As  noted  above,  the  plants  are  not  very  constant  in  flowering,  nor 
are  they  any  more  so  in  their  time  of  growth  and  rest.  Indeed, 
the  growth  on  some  plants  is  never  quiet,  for  as  soon  as  one  set 
of  bulbs  is  complete  a  new  set  of  growths  start. 

In  any  case  no  resting  season  as  it»nally  understood  i*  necessary, 
and  the  plants  must  be  kept  moist  all  the  year  round,  less  water,  of 
course,  being  needed  during  the  winter  months,  when  evaporation 
is  not  so  rapid.  Among  the  best  varieties  are  0.  Halli  magnificum 
and  0.  H.  nigrum  (fig.  103).  Many  other  named  varieties  exist, 
bat  space  forbids  a  full  description  of  these.  It  grows  naturally 
Hb  considerable  elevation  in  Ecuador,  whence  the  typical  form 
was  first  sent  home  in  1864.— H.  R.  R. 


WINTER  PRUNING. 

^Continued  from  page  589.) 

Dwarf  Trees.  —  Apples,  whether  as  bushes,  pyramids,  or  low 
(quarter.  18  inche«  ;  half,  3  feet)  standards,  will  need  very  little  pruning 
at  this  time  of  year  if  the.  trees  were  gone  over  early  in  July,  and  then 
had  the  growths  reguUted,  so  as  to  aecare  the  right  distance  for  the 
leading  growths,  prevent  crossing  of  the  nranches,  keeping  the  heads 
fairly  open,  and  shortening  irregularities  in  order  to  maintain  a  fair  balance 
of  vigour  and  a  good  shape.  If  much  spray  has  been  produced  it  is  a 
case  for  the  spade  in  respect  of  root-pruning  rather  than  the  knife  in 
cutting  such  back  to  about  an  inch  of  their  base  in  order  to  induce  spur 
formation,  and  keep  the  heads  sufficiently  open  to  let  sun  and  air  act 
right  through  the  trees. 

Beyond  shortening  growths  to  induce  others  to  push  at  the  right  place 
to  furnish  the  trees,  cutting  out  where  there  is  danger  of  crowding,  and 
shortening  side  shoots  to  promote  a  close  formation  of  spurs,  the  trees 
will  need  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  winter  pruning,  for  every  manipula¬ 
tion  then  made  means  so  much  vigour  diverted,  and  will  take  the  form 
of  more  growth  instead  of  spur  formation.  If  the  growths  are  strong 
severe  winter  pruning  implies  a  laxariant  spread  of  leaves;  if  moderately 
vigoroas  and  the  pruning  is  judicioas,  there  will  be  no  consequences 
but  what  promote  the  well-being  of  the  tree  in  respect  of  both  fruit  and 
spurs  for  continued  production  ;  and  if  weakly  in  growth,  somewhat 
severe  pruning  in  the  matter  of  thinning  the  spnra  where  too  crowded 
will  make  improvement  all  round. 

In  the  matter  of  dressing  for  Apple  trees  dusting  with  quicklime 
whilst  damp  is  still  the  safest  and  best  thing  for  the  heads.  It  frees  , 
them  from  overgrowths  of  lichen  and  moss,  cleanses  them  from  pests  of 
many  kinds,  and  the  lime  does  good  to  the  land.  In  case  of  mussel  scale 
a  dressing  of  lye  made  from  wood  ashes,  using  jnst  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  and  leaving  for  two  or  three  days,  then  using  the  clear 
liquid  with  a  brush,  is  the  oldest  and  cheapest  remedy.  Failing  this  a 
wash  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash,  a  quarter  pound  each  to  six  gallons 
of  water,  is  strong  enough  to  apply  with  a  brush,  or  if  sprayed  on  it  may 
be  used  at  double  strength.  This  is  really  a  very  old  wash  for  fruit 
trees  to  cleanse  them  from  overgrowths  of  both  a  vegetable  and  animal 
nature,  the  thing  being  to  get  it  under  the  scales  of  the  mussel  insect 
(Mytilapsis  pomorum)  and  addle  the  eggs,  whilst  making  quick  work  of 
hyl^rnating  pests,  even  aphis  and  chermes  in  the  eggs.  Both  the  lime 
and  caustic  wash  are  cleanly,  leaving  nothing  on  the  trees  that  can 
possibly  injure,  but  profit  them.  They  mast  be  applied  in  mild  weather, 
and  when  the  trees  are  quite  dormant. 

As  for  root  dressings,  vigorous  trees  will  only  become  exuberant  and 
more  unprofitable  by  manurial  applications,  especially  of  nitrogenic, 
potassic,  and  humic,  such  as  stable  or  farmyard  manure.  Moderate 
growing  trees,  however,  profit  by  an  occasional  dressing  of  manure, 
placing  it  on  the  surface  after  removing  the  weeds  and  loose  soil  about 
an  inch  thick  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  and  then  covering  very 
lightly  with  fresh  soil  from  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Well  made 
manure  is  better  than  raw,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  encouraging,  root 
pests,  and  the  elements  are  in  better  form  for  taking  in  by  the  roots. 

Cheapness  is  a  main  factor  in  manuring,  hence  basic  cinder  phosphate, 
sapplying  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  is  much  in  repate ;  5  to  10  cwt. 
per  acre  is  not  too  much  to  apply  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  For  afford- 
ing  the  other  elements  needed  by  Apple  trees,  kainit,  yielding  potash, 


magnesia  and  soda,  with  sulphur  and  chlorine,  are  cheap,  2^  to  6  cwt. 
not  oversetting  Apple  trees.  This  also  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  and  with  the  basic  cinder  phosphate  should  be  dug  in,  always 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  Nitrogenic  substances  have  to  be  provided, 
and  for  light  and  calcareous  soils  nitrate  of  soda  is  unequalled,  2  to 
3  cwt.  per  acre  being  supplied  when  the  buds  of  the  trees  commence 
moving.  This  will  get  in  fast  enough,  and  will  not  vol.atiliee  like 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is,  perhaps,  best  for  loams,  applying  to 
2  cwt.  per  acre,  and  early  in  spring  or  late  winter  putting  under 
lightly.  Instead  of  kainit  on  good  loams  half  quantity  of  double 
sulphate  (potash  and  magnesia)  should  be  used,  and  for  light  soils  half 
the  quantity  of  dissolved  raw  bones  should  be  used  instead  of  basic 
cinder  phosphate. 

Cherries. — Though  the  Morello  may  be  treated  on  the  last  year’s 
wood-bearing  system  on  walls  and  trellises,  it  does  excellently  on  the 
free-and-easy  modern  system  of  pruning,  the  thing  being  to  check 
rambling  growths  by  stopping  in  July  and  to  keep  the  head  fairly  open, 
catting  out  worn-out  limbs  and  giving  place  to  young  and  promising. 
This,  with  removing  dead  spurs,  keeps  the  trees  in  a  decent  form  and 
excellent  bearing  state.  But  good  as  this  is,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
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the  regularity  of  the  Kentish  on  calcareous  gravels,  the  trees  being  very 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of  space  and  in  needing  attention. 

Hearts  and  Bigarreaus  hate  the  knife.  It  makes  them  gum  and 
produce  little  beyond  leaves.  The  regulation  of  their  growths  should  be 
attended  to  early  in  autumn — a  hint  we  had  from  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Son — then  the  gumming  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  always  provided  the 
soil  is  calcareous  or  sandy,  and  the  trees  are  not  attempted  to  be  kept 
from  bearing  by  cramping.  Cleans  also  do  not  approve  of  being  haggled 
by  the  knife,  therefore  treat  them  a  sort  of  intermediate  between 
those  that  will  not  have  it,  as  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus,  and  the  spur 
bearers,  as  the  Duke  race.  But  some  Geans  are  neither  that  nor  Hearts 
or  even  Dukes,  but  a  sort  of  go  between,  if  not  something  of  all,  so  that 
some  judgment  is  necessary.  If  the  trees  spur  well  there  is  little  trouble, 
as  they  cluster  all  along  the  branches,  and  beyond  cutting  back  side 
growths  to  an  inch  of  their  base  the  whole  art  is  otherwise  to  let  well 
alone.  Duke  Cherries  altogether  spur  too  freely,  being  often  very 
delightful  in  spring  with  profuse  blossom,  but  only  set  a  fruit  here 
and  there.  Thinning  the  spurs  often  makes  considerable  difference,  and 
as  they  are  brittle  may  be  broken  off,  always  early  in  the  autumn,  as  the 
wounds  then  dry  quickly.  What  other  pruning  is  needful  is  easily  done 
with  the  knife,  keeping  the  branches  far  enough  apart  to  let  light  and 
air  pass  through  them  freely. 

Of  all  trees  Cherries  detest  interference  with  the  roots.  On 
calcareous  gravels  and  sandy  soils  they  appear  to  like  nothing  so 
much  as  animal  manures.  The  annual  or  biennial  manuring  with 
stable  or  farmyard  mannre  an  inch  thick  keeps  fruitful  trees  all  right, 
but  does  not  improve  anything  but  mere  growth  where  the  trees  are 
luxuriant.  In  the  case  of  moderate  growers  it  comes  as  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  continued  bearing,  but  to  keep  on  with 
it  appears  to  lead  away  from  fertility.  For  that  reason  a  change  in 
manuring  is  often  very  satisfactory. 

Basic  cinder  phosphate  do  not  appear  of  much  use  on  calcareons 
and  sandy  soils,  bat  on  l&nd  of  a  more  humid  nature,  such  as  loams  and 
clays,  especially  the  moory,  it  acts  well.  Bone  superphosphate,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  used  on  calcareous  gravels  and  sandy  soils,  2J  to  5  cwt. 
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per  acre  being  saitable,  and  for  aupplying  potaab  muriate  of  that 
substance  acts  better  than  kainit — why  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  unless  the 
chloride  (ioes  over  more  or  less  to  ammonia,  while  in  that  of  kainit  it 
merely  enters  into  combination  with  acids  ;  anyhow,  muriate  (chloride) 
of  potash  is  better  than  kainit  for  stone  fruits  generally,  and  half 
quantity  suffices — namely,  '■  ^  to  2^  cwt.  per  acre.  Both  dissolved  bones 
and  muriate  of  potash  should  be  used  in  winter  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  at  the  latter  time  rape  dust  (East  Indian,  oil  extracted), 
4  to  8  cwt.  per  acre,  acts  grandly  the  whole  season,  and  is  batter 
perhaps  for  this  fruit  than  chemical  substances  such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Dissolved  bones,  muriate  of  potash,  and  rape 
dust  require  to  be  lightly  turned  under  to  prevent  loss  of  the  first  and 
last  in  ammonia,  and  to  get  the  potash  diffused  through  the  soil.  If 
nitrate  of  soda  is  used  1.:  should  be  when  the  trees  start  into  growth  in 
the  spring. 

Pears  require  similar  treatment  to  Apples.  They,  however,  spur  more 
as  a  rule,  especially  on  Quince  stocks  or  when  double  grafted,  the 
branches  being  only  so  many  cordons  studded  from  base  to  summit,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to  let  light  and  air  reach  them,  with  spurs. 
Here,  again,  there  is  the  tantalising  profusion  of  blossom  in  spring,  and 
little  or  no  fruit  following.  Thinning  the  spurs,  in  such  cases,  often 
leads  to  a  good  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  as  the  spurs  are  brittle  they  can 
be  broken  off  very  well  with  the  hand.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
secateur  or  knife  is  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  cleansing  the  tops,  what  has  been  advanced  under 
Apples  applies  to  Pear  trees.  As  to  manure,  they  are  as  fond  of  stable  or 
farmyard  manure  on  light  soils  as  any  other  fruit,  and  though  they  must 
have  phosphates,  that  of  basic  ciuder  phosphate  does  n  t  answer  on  light 
and  calcareous  soils  nearly  as  well  a?  that  of  bone  meal  or  dissolved  bones 
or  fish  meal.  This  (fish  meal)  appears  better  even  than  boces,  and  is 
good  alone,  through  supplying  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia  in  about 
suitable  proportions  to  Pear  tree  needs  ;  but  “  white  fish  ”  meals  only 
should  be  used,  as  the  common  contain  too  large  a  percentage  of  oil.  Five 
to  10  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  good  dressing  of  fish  meal,  and  with  to  3  cwt. 
per  acre  of  sulphate  of  potash  added,  makes  all  right  for  Pear  trees,  as 
the  fish  meal  contains  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  carbonic  acid,  so 
that  the  mixture  comprises  due  proportions  of  the  minorelements  as  well 
as  the  major  substances  required  as  manure.  Acting  slowly,  fish  meal, 
with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  should  be  applied  in  winter  or  very  early 
spring,  putting  under.  To  help  matters  a  little,  superphosphate  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  applied  early  in  the  spring. 

On  loams  and  strong  soils  basic  cinder  does  excellently  also  on  land 
rich  in  vegetable  matter  ;  but  kainit  does  not  appear  to  suit  Pear  trees 
on  such  soil,  sulphate  of  potash  being  better.  In  most  soils  chlorine 
seems  to  be  held  to  the  prejudice  of  crops,  but  in  light  land  is  different, 
the  rains  washing  the  chlorides  away.  Rape  dust  supplies  about  all  that 
is  required  by  Pear  trees  on  strong  soils  ;  there  not,  as  a  rule,  being  any 
deficiency  of  potash  or  other  mineral  elements,  but  a  little  bone  super¬ 
phosphate  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Plums  neither  make  good  bushes  nor  pyramids.  They  aim  either  at 
growing  straight  up  or  forming  spreading  heads.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  more  they  are  pruned  the  more  unprofitable  they  become, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  prune  and  produce  growths  and  leaves.  Still  some 
regulation  is  necessary.  If  left  to  themselves  the  trees  become  too  full 
of  wood,  some  crossing  of  branches  occurs,  too  many  are  formed  in  some 
places  too  few  in  others,  so  that  timely  attention  to  thinning,  to  prevent 
crowding,  removing  wrong-direction  growths  to  advantage  proper, 
shortening  to  secure  well-furnished  heads,  and  all  so  placed  as  to  give 
every  part  an  equal  share  of  sunlight.  This  is  very  simple,  and  does 
not  require  a  large  amount  of  skill,  being  more  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  kno'.vledge  of  habit.  Thus  no  hard  and  fast  rule  is  given ;  for 
necessity  for  pruning  is  more  a  matter  of  conformity  than  anything  else, 
and  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  labour  on  the  free  system  as  compared  with 
that  of  restriction.  This  may  be  a  necessity  of  space,  and  even  when  it 
is  the  subjects  should  be  chosen  more  with  regard  to  habit  than  indis- 
criminativeness  of  variety. 

No  amount  of  either  summer  or  winter  pruning  will  keep  trees 
fruitful  that  naturally  require  much  more  room  than  that  accorded  to 
become  characteristically  fertile.  Root-pruning  may  do  it ;  even  then 
the  trees  will  push  both  suckers  from  the  roots  and  spray  from  the 
older  branches  in  rebellion  to  the  stunting  processes.  Then  by  all  means 
thin  where  crowded,  shorten  side  growths  to  an  inch  of  their  base,  reduce 
straggling  growths  to  maintain  an  even  balance  and  due  furnishment, 
keeping  the  heads  perfectly  free  from  dead  spurs.  Beyond  this  do  not  go 
with  Plum  trees  if  fruit  be  wanted. 

In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  Plum  trees  are  never  as  bad  as  others 
for  lichen  and  moss,  but  the  lime  dressing  is  never  thrown  away,  as  aphis 
eggs  and  red  spider — a  fearful  plague  this  year — need  quietus  to  get 
clear  crops  of  fruit.  The  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  wash  answers  just  as 
well  as  the  lime,  only  the  latter  does  more  good  to  the  land.  Anyway, 
do  something  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  insect  invasion  in  the  spring, 
then  there  will  be  less  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  east  winds,  which 
usually  dry,  are  no  mean  agent  in  counteracting  the  “soft  glow  of 
moisture  ”  from  the  west,  which  frequently  follow  a  stinging  frost  and 
blacken  the  fruit  grower’s  prospects. 

The  Plum  likes  a  stiff  soil  and  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
iron;  even  moor-pan  laud,  if  it  is  broken  through  by  drains  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  water,  grows  Plums  grandly,  for  they  hug  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  their  densely  fibrous  roots,  and  fruit  in  proportion  to  the 
sturdiness  of  the  growth,  Basic  cinder  phosphate,  6  to  10  cwt.  per 
acre,  supplies  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  iron,  manganese,  and  magnesia,  so 
that  a  good  many  substances  are  had  slowly  for  little  money.  As  for 


potash,  it  appears  best  had  by  applying  muriate,  li  to  3  cwt.  per  acre, 
following  these,  both  supplied  in  autumn  or  winter,  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  1^  to  3  cwt.  per  acre,  early  in  the  spring,  as  the  lime  by  that 
time  has  become  less  powerful  for  dissipating  ammonia.  On  light  land 
bone  meal  or  fish  meal  can  be  used  advantageously,  and  even  kainit,  with  , 
a  following  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring. 

But  Plums  like  humus,  hence  the  roots  keep  well  up  so  as  to  push  ^ 
into  it  if  any  debris  be  there,  or  any  is  supplied  in  the  shape  of  stable 
or  farmyard  manure.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  tbe  dressing, 
or  the  trees  will  strive  to  use  it  by  pushing  fresh  growths  from  the  old  ^ 
branches,  and  thus  making  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Digging 
of  any  sort  is  not  relished  by  surface  rooting  trees,  yet  a  light  pointing  * 

over  does  no  harm,  and  is  often  necessary  to  let  rain  and  air  enter  ^ 

freely.  Twenty  tons  of  well  made  stable  or  farmyard  manure  per  acre  II 
seldom  hurts  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  and  when  they  crop  heavily  and  are 
wanted  to  do  so  regularly  40  tons  per  acre  is  frequently  given.  This 
may  only  occur  occasionally,  say  trienuially,  but  with  the  chemical 
manures  the  trees  respond  liberally  in  favourable  seasons.  j 

As  regards  birds  eating  the  buds,  those  of  dwarf  trees  may  occasion-  .  1 
ally  suffer.  Bullfinches  have  seldom,  and  sparrows  never,  interfered  i 
with  the  buds  of  Apple  and  Peat  trees,  while  not  a  Cherry  bud  has  ^ 

disappeared.  This  is  my  experience.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  different,  * 

for  presence  of  other  means  of  procuring  food  has  a  considerable  effect  ) 
in  matters  of  this  nature.  But  of  bullfinches  and  Plum  tree  buds  there  j 

is  no  question  of  the  latter  being  stripped  off,  even  of  the  wood  buds  in  • 

bad  cases.  Trapping  in  places  where  there  are  miles  of  coppices  and 
woods  is  a  forlorn  hope,  as  growers  will  not  act  co-operatively,  and  j 
unless  this  he  done  it  is  useless  indulging  sentiment  where  bullfinches 
abound  if  Plums  and  Damsons  are  wanted. 

Still  it  is  a  pity  to  destroy  such  beautiful  creatures,  yet  they  always 
make  for  the  best  grown  and  plumpest  buds,  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  saving  them  without  recourse  to  making  them  distasteful  by  coating 
with  hot  limewash,  or  a  similar  substance,  such  as  a  solution  of  soluble 
petroleum.  The  expense  in  such  cases  is  a  serious  matter,  but  then 
there  is  the  advantage  of  making  the  treated  trees  hateful  to  insect 

pest8.—G.  Abbey.  (To  be  oontirmed.)  ] 


MORA.LITY  IN  EXHIBITING. 

I  NOTICE  on  page  581  Mr.  Standring’s  suggestions  for  attaining  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  in  amateur  exhibiting  ;  but  why  he  should 
lay  the  whole  ciiarge  solely  at  the  feet  of  the  amatenr  I  cannot  see.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  practice  of  begging  and  buying  is  ranied 
on  any  more  amongst  the  amateurs  th.an  amongst  the  professionals 
themselves. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
amongst  both  parties,  but  how  it  is  to  be  detected  is  a  rather  stiff 
question  to  solve. 

1  think  if  the  professionals’  employers  took  more  interest  in  the 
shows  at  which  their  gardeners  exhibit  they  would  be  the  ones  to  detect 
whether  the  exhibits  of  their  own  gardeners  were  genuine  or  not ;  but 
how  any  committee  is  going  to  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice 
I  cannot  see. 

It  is  the  same  in  gardening  as  in  any  other  profession  or  business  ; 
there  will  always  be  some  unscrupulous  members,  and  until  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  themselves  can  go  to  a  show  and  come  out  with  a  clear  conecience 
that  he  is  free  from  such  practices  it  will  continue.— J'  ^titia  Omnia. 


SEAKALE.  , 

Of  all  vegetables  that  undergo  the  process  of  forcing  during  the  J 

winter  months  none  is  more  universally  or  deservedly  appreciated  than  ' 

Seakale  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at  considering  its  deli¬ 
cious  flavour.  Its  cultural  requirements  are  of  such  a  simple  nature 
that  we  usually  have  Seakale  in  use  from  the  present  time  until  the 
commencement  of  June.  The  greater  part  of  this  we  grow  in  an  under-  ' 
ground  cellar.  ] 

For  the  earliest  supplies  the  roots  are  lifted,  trimmed,  and  placed  i 

thickly  in  tubs  closely  covered,  or  in  large  pots  with  another  inverted  to  1 

exclude  light,  and  placed  under  the  greenhouse  stage  for  a  week,  when  j 

they  are  put  in  a  little  more  warmth,  of,  say,  C0°  or  C5°.  1 

We  now  grow  all  our  Seakale  on  the  cutting  principle,  and  finer 
produce  we  never  had.  When  lifting  and  preparing  the  crowns  for  forcing  ,« 
we  select  roots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  that  are  being  cut 
off,  and  prepare  cuttings  about  5  inches  in  length,  the  end  intended  for 
the  crown  being  straight  and  the  other  cut  slantingly.  These  are  buried 
in  sand  in  a  cool  place  until  the  following  March  or  April,  which  is  the 
best  time  for  their  insertion.  :ij 

The  ground  having  been  previously  well  manured  and  dug,  all  that 
requires  to  be  done  now  is  to  dibble  the  cuttings  in,  about  15  inches  j 

apart,  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches  asunder,  placing  them  deeply  enough  to  j 

allow  of  an  inch  or  more  of  sand  or  fine  mould  being  placed  over  each. 

As  soon  as  the  growth  has  attained  a  few  inches  in  height  the  pla.nt8  should  j 

be  gone  over  and  carefully  disbudded,  leaving  one  growth  to  each  ^ 

crown.  A  light  sprinkling  of  soot  and  salt  would  prove  beneficial  at  ’I 

this  period. 

Further  cultural  details  consist  in  a  free  use  of  tbe  hoe,  especially  in 
the  early  stage,  and  in  keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds  at  all  times.  It  ■ ; 

will  be  found  very  advantageous  if  a  south  border  is  chosen  for  the 
earliest  crowns. — C.  Fostee. 


Docfmber  S4,  1896. 
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Granting  Awards  to  New  Chrysanthemums. 

At  the  Edinburgh  autumn  show  the  Scottish  Hnrticaltural  Associa¬ 
tion  annually  offer  a  silver  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  not  in  commerce.  Several  new  or  supposed  new  varieties 
were  staged  in  competition  at  the  last  show,  bat  of  such  inferior 
quality  that  the  Judges  reluctantly  withheld  the  coveted  award.  In 
my  opinion  much  discretion  should  be  employed  by  judges  or  com¬ 
mittees  when  dealing  with  new  varieties.  Any  variety  that  does  not 
exhibit  a  distinct  improvement  upon  older  forms  ought  not  to  receive 
recognition.  T®o  many  new  (7)  varieties  have  first-class  certificates 
conferred  upon  them,  and  are  never  seen  afterwards. — E.  M. 

Confusion  in  Naming  Chrysanthemums, 

From  what  one  can  gather  there  will  most  likely  be  some  confusion 
amongst  Chrysanthemum  growers  during  the  ensuing  season, 

Your  report  on  the  N.O.S.  meeting  (p.  56S)  of  the  Floral  Committee 
speaks  of  Mrs.  F,  A.  Bevan,  a  pale  yellow  sport  from  Madame  Carnot, 
as  being  a  promising  variety,  and  without  a  doubt  it  will  come  to  the 
front  if  it  partake  of  the  same  good  qualities  as  its  parent  variety, 

A  leading  specialist  catalogues  a  novelty,  Mrs.  F.  A  Bevan,  which 
ha  describes  as  a  flesh-pink  coloured  Japanese.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
two  varieties,  one  yellow,  the  other  pink,  will  not  be  sent  out  under  the 
same  name. 

I  see  also  that  another  yellow  sport  from  Madame  Carnot  is  being 
advertised  by  Mr.  Wells  under  the  name  of  Q.  J.  Warren. 

I  should  imagine  that  intending  purchasers,  if  not  very  careful,  may 
find  that  they  have  not  procured  the  variety  they  desired. — Interested, 

The  N.C.S.  and  the  Aquarium. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  in  a  contemporary,  is  again  defending  the  action  of 
the  N.C.S.  in  holding  its  exhibitions  at  the  Aquarium.  To  most  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  N.C.S.  it  is  as  “plain  as  a  pikestaff”  that, 
whilst  Mr.  Dean  holds  the  reins  no  other  building  will  hold  these  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Previously  we  had  been  told  of  the  enormous  amount  of  tabling 
required  to  stage  the  exhibits,  bnt  all  who  attend  these  exhibitions  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  main  portion  is  utilised  by  exhibits,  such  as 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  ought  to  be  outside  the  province  of  the 
N.C.S. 

Mr.  Dean  now  informs  us  that  if  the  Society  ceases  to  occupy  the 
Aquarium  it  will  have  to  relinquish  two,  if  not  three  or  four,  annual 
exhibitions,  for  the  Society  would  then  have  to  provide  staging,  print 
and  provide  bills,  and  advertise  in  the  daily  papers — all  of  which  is  now 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Aquarium.  How  very  kind  of  the  latter  1 
But  Mr.  Dean  omits  to  inform  us  that  the  proprietors  of  the  building 
also  take  the  whole  of  the  door  money,  less  £282  The  takings  at  the 
doors  for  the  four  exhibitions  must,  or  should,  well  run  into  four  figures, 
and  did  but  the  N.C.S,  receive  the  total  amount  it  could  well  afford  to 
pay  for  a  building  and  the  other  expenses  mentioned  by  Mr,  Dean  and 
have  a  good  balance  in  hand.  To  admit  that  the  N.C.S.  is  so  managed 
that  it  could  not  exist  without  the  assistance  of  a  speculative  concern 
established  for  a  totally  different  purpose  is  rather  more  than  I  expected 
to  see,  yet  such  is  the  pronouncement  of  the  Secretary  of  our  great  floral 
society.  Other  societies  have  to  incur  the  expenses  mentioned,  and  still 
exist  and  flourish.  Then*  why  not  the  N.C.S.  7 

No  other  Chrysanthemum  society  in  the  world  has  such  a  list  of 
subscribers  as  the  N.C.S.,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  I  will  turn  to 
two  other  (1895-)  balance-sheets  nosv  before  me  : 

N.C.S.  Birmingham.  Hull. 

Members’  subscriptions  .  £200  £125  £t)9 

Frizes  awarded .  £363  £264  £177 

Receipt  at  doors .  .  £260  £232 

Now,  if  these  Societies  (Birmingham  and  Hull)  can  get  such  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  from  their  door  receipts  with  one  show,  what  should  the 
N.C.S,  do  with  four?  or  perhaps  three  only  should  be  considered ,  the 
early  or  September  one  being  more  of  a  Dahlia  show  than  Chrysanthemum 
show,  and  may  be  said  to  be  run  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Aquarium. 

In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  N.C.S.  obtains  a  substantial 
sum  from  affiliated  societies,  the  fees  amounting  to  £62  93.  ud,  and 
receipts  for  medals  £104  14?.  6  i.,  together  £167  43.,  whilst  the  sum  of 
£67  18->.  6d.  only  is  really  paid  for  the  medals ;  the  profit  in  favour  of 
the  N.C.S  is  something  over  £100.  As  to  the  cost  of  erecting  tables 
and  other  work,  there  is  now  an  item  of  .£40  for  “  labour  and  assistance,” 
which  presumably  must  be  applied  to  staging,  because  clerical  assistance 
is  put  down  at  £75,  and  other  working  expenses  are  given  in  detail. 

Then  we  find  these  two  Birmingham  and  Hull  Societies,  which 
incur  the  expenses  which  Mr.  Dean  says  would  mean  the  relinquishing 
of  some  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  N.C.S.,  have  each  a  good  balance  at 
their  bankers.  How  does  the  balance  of  the  N.C.S.  compare  with  them 
in  proportion  with  the  income  received  by  the  N.C.S.  for  itself  and  the 
Aquarium  ?  I  am  a  member  of  the  N.C.S,,  but  at  present  sign  myself— Z. 


Chey.'^anthemum  King  op  Orange. 

This  was  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  December  9tb,  1896,  I  see  you 
credit  Mr.  Wells  with  it,  which  is  incorrect,  as  I  staged  the  blooms  for 
F.  W.  Flight,  E«q,,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Hants. — D.  Ingamells. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  read  an  elaborate  report  on  the  visit  of  the  Society’s 
deputation  to  the  foreign  shows,  which  it  was  resolved  be  printed  in  the 
Society’s  schedule  for  next  year. 

The  question  as  to  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  raised 
some  discussion,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  for  the  season  of  1897 
they  be  held  on  a  Monday,  except  in  the  case  of  a  show  being  held  on 
that  day,  and  that  the  Committee  meet  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  shows  for  the  ensuing  year  are  fixed  for  September  7th,  8th  and 
9th,  provided  an  early  show  should  be  ultimately  decided  upon ; 
October  12th,  13th  and  14th  ;  November  9th,  10th  and  11th,  and 
December  7th,  8th  and  9th,  and  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Aquariujn  Company. 

Referring  to  the  vexed  question  of  incurved  varieties  arising  out  of 
a  decision  at  a  recent  Floral  Committee  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  questions  of  classification,  and 
to  report  on  varieties  of  a  doubtful  character.  This  sub-committee 
will  consist  of  Messrs.  Bevan,  Jones,  Stevens,  Beckett,  Lyne,  Wright, 
Moorman,  Gibson,  Lees,  Mease,  Whitty,  Rowbottom,  Gordon,  Owen, 
Lanedon,  Dean,  and  Payne. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  22nd.  A  propositiou  was  also  made  that  the  Secretary  and 
Foreign  Secretary  should  be  awarded  a  gold  Jubilee  medal  of  the 
Society  and  an  illuminated  address  for  their  services  to  the  Society 
extending  over  some  years. 

New  members  were  elected,  and  the  Leytonstone  Chrysanthemum 
Society  admitted  in  affiliation. 

Shows  and  Schedules, 

Chrysanthemum  shows  have  become  so  stereotyped  in  character  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  schedule  would  answer  its  purpose 
year  after  year.  But,  in  addition  to  this  want  of  variety,  they  are  held 
sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  buildings  not  always  conforming 
to  a  high  standard  of  architectural  beauty,  some  of  the  drill  halls  being 
positively  ugly  internally  in  their  incongruous  proportions  and  immense 
area  of  dead  walls.  To  those  interested  in  the  future  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  Chrysanthemum  shows  the  problem  to  solve  is.  How  can 
these  acknowledged  drawbacks  be  remedied  7  In  catering  for  public 
amusement,  to  insure  any  degree  of  success  it  must  of  necessity  become 
somewhat  speculative.  This  means  that  in  providing  new  classes  to 
interest  those  who  pay  for  them  more  money  must  be  risked.  The 
management  will  have  to  consider  whether  a  bolder  bid  for  public 
patronage  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Society,  or  whether  these 
new  classes  which  are  to  give  variety  will  have  to  be  provided  by  cutting 
down  or  dropping  entirely  other  classes  of  the  schedule.  Societies 
having  a  substantial  balance  in  hand  would  be  justified  in  adopting  the 
former  policy,  whilst  those  with  limited  capabilities  would  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  _ 


Owing  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  exhibitions  are 
held,  and  the  immense  breadth  of  colour  of  the  general  exhibits,  the  first 
step  in  the  improvement  of  shows  is  by  the  introduction  of  more  green, 
and  to  do  justice  it  must  be  in  abundance,  which  could  not  be  out  of 
place  iu  the  highly  ornate  halls  of  St.  George  in  Liverpool  and  Victoria 
in  Leeds,  or  in  the  plainest  drill  hall  in  the  country.  To  supply  this 
the  cheaper  Coniferce  might  be  drawn  upon,  as  is  the  case  in  most  large 
centres  of  population  in  the  decoration  of  corridors,  staircases,  and  ball¬ 
rooms,  variety  being  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  Tree  Ferns, 
standard  Bays,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Oranges.  Such  simpla  materials  in 
the  hands  of  a  capable  curator,  the  ugliest  room  in  the  country  could  be 
transformed  into  a  fairy  palace. _ 

The  general  scheme  of  arrangement  could  be  carried  out  the  day 
previous  to  the  show,  the  allotted  spaces  for  exhibits  being  left  to  be 
filled  up  as  at  present.  A  few  societies  having  their  fixtures  with 
sufficient  time  between  could  combine  iu  the  purchase  of  the  Coniferae, 
which  might  oe  kept  fresh  and  green  by  syringing  at  convenient 
intervals.  The  cost  in  carriage  from  place  to  place  would  be  reduced  co 
a  minimum  by  taking  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  tubs.  Tree  Perns, 
hardy  greenhouse  plants,  and  standards  in  most  cases  could  he  hired 
locally.  Details  would  vary  according  to  circumstances.  To  make  the 
best  of  each  individual  place  should  be  the  rule,  and  imitations  of  other 
arrangements  should  be  avoided  as  fa’’  as  possible,  except  in  cases  where 
decided  improvement  would  be  the  result. 


In  the  introduction  of  new  classes  in  the  schedule,  an  important 
matter  for  consideration  is  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
growers,  who  are  not  at  present  able  to  exhibit,  by  giving  them  scope 
to  do  so  under  fresh  arrangements.  This  may  be  done  without  excluding 
old  exhibitors ;  and  whatever  new  classes  are  introduced,  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  an  improvement  in  taste  in  the  use  of  either  cut  flowers  or 
plants  for  some  definite  purpose.  In  this  direction,  the  Hull  Committee’s 
new  departure  ih  scheduling  a  class  for  decorated  mirrors  is  an  excellent 
one.  In  addition  to  its  combined  artistic  and  decorative  character — say, 
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in  the  drawing-room  or  entrance  hall — for  an  “At  Home”  or  other 
function,  in  a  show  it  opens  out  the  greatest  possibility  of  variety  and 
interest,  at  the  same  time  calling  forth  latent  taste,  or  farther  developing 
that  already  existent  for  the  truly  beautiful. 


Exhibits  of  this  character,  by  utilising  space  in  certain  positions,  com* 
blued  with  other  features  of  the  show,  add  dnish  to  the  general  effect- 
As  further  developments,  classes  might  be  made  for  the  embellishment  of 
a  drawing-room  fire-grate,  with  a  certain  space  proportionate  with  the 
hearthstone,  and  for  the  decoration  of  a  small  table  suitable  for  the 
entrance  hall,  Many  gardeners  having  these  kinds  of  decoration  to  carry 
out,  yet  unable  to  face  the  formidable  matter  of  exhibiting  a  “  group,” 
might  be  induced  to  give  us  good  examples,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  tone  of  the  show.— A  Yobkshibe  Geowkr. 

Decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

One  of  the  most  useful  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  that  I  have 
seen  for  some  time  was  that  grown  by  Mr.  Abrahams  at  Ugbrook  Park. 
The  varieties  were  those  generally  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
exhibition  blooms.  The  plants  were  rooted  rather  late  and  allowed  to 
break  naturally,  retaining  afterwards  four,  six,  or  more  shoots.  In  soine 
cases  these  were  allowed  to  develop  all  the  buds  that  formed,  while  in 
others — large  varieties — one  bloom  only  on  a  shoot  remained. 

What  struck  me  as  being  remarkable  was  the  intensely  rich  colour  of 
the  blooms  in  all  instances.  For  cutting  and  using  in  tall  vases  for 
house  decoration  such  plants  cannot  fail  to  be  almost  invaluable.  Inter¬ 
national  was  especially  rich  ;  the  florets,  too,  were  broad  and  quite  flat 
—not  that  tortured  mass  of  washy  pink  too  often  seen.  Niveus  cannot 
be  excelled  for  giving  pure  white  blossoms  on  stout  stems  in  clusters. 
Mdlle.  Thdrfese  Key  is  another  white  variety  that  is  extra  good  for  a  late 
supply.  Mr.  H.  Broomhead,  bronze  amber,  is  excellent,  while  a  really 
vood  yellow  is  Cecil  Wray.  The  deep  yellow  incurved  Mrs.  John 
Gardner,  with  as  many  as  ten  shapely  blooms  on  each  branch,  was 
showy,  interesting,  and  useful.  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  almost  red, 
was  very  different  from  the  dull  yellow  usually  seen.  The  crimson 
amaranth  sport  from  Mons.  Bernard  was  especially  bright  looking 
amongst  the  yellow  and  white  flowered  varieties. 

Grown  in  the  manner  indicated,  Eda  Prass  had  decidedly  reflexed 
florets  of  a  silvery  pink  colour,  thus  rendering  it  distinct  and  pleasing. 
Wm.  Tricker  was  remarkably  free  flowering  and  bright  in  colour,  the 
richness  of  the  pink  being  much  intensified. — Grower. 

Judging  at  the  N.C.S. 

I  AM  surprised  that  no  one  has  even  yet  called  attention  to  the 
appointing  of  the  judges  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  N.C.S.  No  less 
than  five  out  of  the  eight  that  officiated  for  the  show  which  opened 
on  the  3rd  November  were  members  of  the  Committee,  and  out  of  the 
four  for  the  second  day’s  show  two  were  from  the  same  Committee. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Ohrysantliemum  classes. 

What  do  we  find?  The  majority,  if  not  all,  the  principal  prizes 
awarded  to  members  of  the  Committee,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  some  of  these  prizewinners  were  also  members  of  the 
Committee  who  framed  the  classes  and  conditions  for  competition. 

Is  there  any  other  society  in  the  British  Isles  which  works  upon  such 
lines  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  awards  in  the  two  principal  classes 
(second  show)  did  not  give  univeral  satisfaction  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
varieties  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competitor  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  grown  as  likely,  through  his  skill,  being  announced  among 
the  prizewinners?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  least  one  of  these  varieties 
was  not  in  commerce,  but  that  the  entire  stock  was  in  the  joint 
hands  of  two  trade  judges  ?  and,  further,  were  cot  the  stands  of  the 
successful  competitor  painted  partly  green  and  partly  brown,  when  the 
rules  particularly  state  that  “  all  stands  must  be  painted  green  ?  ”  And, 
finally,  is  it  not  the  general  opinion  that  the  awards  of  the  first  and 
second  for  incurved  should  have  been  reversed  ? — Fairplay. 

[We  insert  this  letter  because  the  writer  of  it  was  not  personally 
Interested  in  the  class  to  which  he  alludes,  and  because  we  Lave 
refrained  from  publishing  many  complaints  of  the  same  nature, 
conveyed  in  terms  too  strong  for  publication.  Though  “  trade  ”  judges 
may  act  as  honourably  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  do,  yet  when  they 
are  interested  in  certain  exhibits,  as  they  most  properly  may  be,  it  is 
thought  by  not  a  few  of  their  friends  that  it  would  he  well  if  the  good 
old  rule  were  followed,  of  not  appointing  them  to  act  in  particular 
important  classes  that  may  be  expected  to  contain  such  exhibits. 

As  to  members  of  committee  competing,  when  so  entitled  by  the 
rules,  they  are  surely  also  entitled  to  such  prizes  as  their  productions 
deserve.  We  cannot  imagine  a  member  of  committee  judge  going  out 
of  his  way  to  favour  a  fellow  member,  and  if  such  a  phenomenon  were 
discovered  he  would  be  at  once  regarded  as  obviously  unfit  for  either 
position.  While  we  fully  believe  that  more  capable  and  honourable 
judges  could  not  be  chosen  than  from  the  N.C.S.  Committee,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  great  and  splendidly  managed  provincial 
societies  to  appoint  adjudicators  who  can  in  the  least  degree  even  be 
supposed  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  particular  exhibits  winning 
high  honours, 

As  to  the  painting  of  stands,  if  the  rule  says  “  all  stands  imist  be 
painted  green,”  then  any  which  are  painted  other  colours  clearly 
ought  to  be  disqualified.  The  N.C.S.  ought  to  set  a  very  high  example 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  exhibiting  of  Chrysanthemums,  As  to 
the  judging,  it  is  not  quite  the  rule  for  awards  to  give  “universal 
satiefaction.”! 


Select  New  Chrysanthemums— Japanese  Varieties. 

{Continued  from  page  583.) 

Mrs.  C,  Keijser.—  'VM»  belongs  to  the  incurving  section  of  Japanese. 
The  florets  are  somewhat  narrow,  canary  yellow  on  the  reverie,  golden  on 
the  surface.  The  centre  florets  have  a  peculiar  twist,  showing  at  the 
same  time  a  combination  of  the  two  shades  of  yellow,  rendering  it  an 
attractive  flower. 

Nyanxa. — Of  what  may  he  termed  the  “  Wheeler  ”  type  of  Japanese, 
with  perhaps  rather  shorter  florets,  but  looser.  The  colour  is  attractive, 
blood  red  shaded  purple. 

Mr.  A.  O  Huhbuck. — This  has  innumerable  reflexed  florets,  bright 
chestnut  red  with  golden  reverse.  A  valuable  exhibition  variety, 
possessing  much  solidity. 

Madame  Paul  Lacroix. — The  curly  pointed  florets  of  this  variety  are 
lovely.  The  colour  at  first  is  pale  yellow,  changing  to  a  dull  white. 

Ernest  Fierem. — A  deeply  built  Japanese  bloom,  with  erect  florets 
of  a  creamy  white  colour, 

Amiral  Avellan. — This  has  been  staged  freely  this  season,  and  has 
won  for  itself  a  position  of  prominence  amongst  yellow  varieties.  The 
colour  is  rich,  inclining  to  orange.  The  blooms  are  full  and  massive  ; 
florets  lance-shaped,  at  times  curling  a  little  at  the  tip. 

Maggie  Shea. — The  place  of  the  old  Boule  d’Or,  from  which  it  is  a 
seedling,  is  destined  for  this  variety.  The  florets  are  not  quite  so  long 
as  in  the  parent,  but  the  colour  is  richer  in  its  shade  of  yellow. 

Madame  Adrian  Moullin. — I  noted  this  briefly  last  year.  It  has 
developed  some  wonderfully  fine  blooms  this  season.  The  extra  long 
drooping  florets  give  it  a  character  all  its  own.  The  colour  is  white. 
Growers  ought  to  make  a  special  note  of  this  charming  variety, 

C.  W.  Richardson.  —  When  unfolding  the  florets  of  this  seedling 
incurve  loosely.  Afterwards  they  lengthen  and  curl  at  the  tips  irregu¬ 
larly  ;  colour  deep  yellow. 

A.  H.  Wood. — A  sport  from  Primrose  League,  having  broader  florets 
than  its  parent,  which  incurve  at  the  tips.  While  developing,  the  middle 
of  the  flower  is  green  changing  to  yellow. 

Mrs.  Oporto  Tait. — The  loosely  incurving  florets  of  this  variety  are 
irregularly  twisted.  The  colour  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  gold.  It  is 
decidedly  promising. 

Madame  X.  Rey  Jouvin. — A  hirsute  variety  with  broad  incurving 
florets,  silver  reverse,  shaded  and  striped  rose. 

Reaute  GrenoMoise. — Ivory  white  is  the  colour  of  this.  The  semi- 
incurving  florets  are  loose.  It  is  promising  in  appearance. 

Provisenr  Piuxier. — This  incurved  Japanese  is  purple  in  colour. 

Principe  Vitto  Rio  Emanuele. — One  of  a  collection  staged  at  the  late 
Jubilee  Show  from  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Italy,  and  of  a  most  promising 
nature.  The  colour  of  its  flat  florets,  which  have  a  slight  twist  at  the 
point,  is  exceedingly  rich,  really  a  shade  between  Edwin  Molyneux  and 
Pride  of  Madford. 

Mr-s,  Hume  Long. — The  size  of  this  is  immense.  The  colour  is 
magenta  on  the  surface,  with  a  silver  reverse. 

Milano. — Terra  cotta  suffused  with  brick  red  with  a  gold  reverse  is 
the  colour  here.  The  lance-ihaped  florets  are  flat. 

JDuhe  of  Wellington. — A  closely  incurving  Japanese  with  a  golden 
bronze  reverse. 

Samian  Gem. — A  much  improved  Gloire  du  Rocher,  from  which  it  it 
a  seedling.  At  *n  exhibition  variety  it  should  become  popular, 

Ifrs.  O.  Orchard. — This  is  a  loosely  incurving  Japanese  variety. 
The  outer  petals  creamy  white,  centre  primrose  or  light  yellow.  A  full 
and  desirable  variety. 

Mustapha. — An  Algerian  seedling,  fully  9  inches  in  diameter,  with 
incurving  pure  white  florets. 

Indiana. — Belonging  to  the  incurved  section  of  Japanese,  this  is 
large  and  promising.  The  silvery  pink  florets  are  rather  narrow. 

Wood's  Pet. — Though  of  elegant  build,  I  fear  this  is  a  trifle  too 
small  for  present  day  requirements  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  colour 
of  the  rather  narrow  florets  is  purple  amaranth. 

Relic  de  Gordes. — One  of  the  best  of  the  hirsute  section ;  colour  is 
salmon  pink. 

Lady  Ilanhani. — A  golden  cerise  sport  from  Vivland  Morel.  A 
mixture  of  colour  between  Charles  Davis  and  its  parent.  Being  a  sport 
it  has  the  characteristics  fully  developed  of  form  and  habit  of  growth  of 
its  charming  parent. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes. — This  belongs  to  the  incurved  section.  The 
florets  are  of  medium  width,  regularly  but  loosely  incurving  ;  colour 
soft  rose  or  deep  lilac,  lighter  on  the  reverse.  A  promising  variety, 

Julia  Searamanga. — The  long  somewhat  narrow  flat  florets  are  golden 
chestnut  in  colour  at  the  base,  striped  and  suffused  with  terra  cotta, 
reverse  pale  gold.  An  exceptionally  full  solid  flower. — E.  Molyneux. 

fTo  be  continued.! 


Oranges.  —  According  to  a  contemporary  three  million  cases  of 
Oranges  have  reached  English  markets  this  year,  *nd  during  the 
present  month  many  thousands  more  will  arrive,  chiefly  from  Valencia, 
as  St.  Michael’s,  Seville,  and  Lisbon  are  not  now  the  great  centres  for 
exporting  Oranges  to  Britain  that  they  were  formerly.  About  forty -five 
years  ago  our  annual  importation  of  Oranges  did  not  exceed  40,000  cases, 
and  the  supply  was  very  irregular,  as  the  sailing  vessels,  which  in  fine 
weather  could  bring  home  a  cargo  in  eight  to  ten  days,  were  some¬ 
times  delayed  by  adverse  winds,  and  took  thirty  and  even  forty  days  to 
perform  the  journey. 
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Weather  in  London.— Since  our  last  issue  went  to  press  a 
very  slight  fall  of  snow  on  Thursday  evening,  with  frosts  on  that  and 
the  succeeding  night,  brought  a  more  seasonable  aspect  to  London.  On 
the  same  days  there  were  intervals  when  a  dense  fog  bang  over  the 
metropolis.  On  Sunday  it  was  milder,  and  some  rain  fell  during  the 
morning.  On  Tuesday,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  it  was  clear  and 
frosty. 

- Concerts  at  Altrincham. — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press 

we  learn  that  a  profit  of  has  been  made  at  two  concerts,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

-  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,— A  meeting  was 

held  on  December  19tb,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor ;  W.  Marshall,  Esq  , 
in  the  chair.  The  chief  business  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  selection 
of  the  candidates  for  election  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  on  February  19th  next.  Special  donations 
were  announced  as  having  been  received  from  T.  J.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Chesterfield,  proceeds  of  concert,  £3  ]2i.  2d.;  H.  Herbst,  Esq.,  box, 
£3  12i.  7d.;  Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Asaoctation,  concert,  £2 ;  Mr.  G,  Harvey,  Stanton-in-Peak,  Bakewell, 
ISs. ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  Highbury,  Birmingham,  17i.  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Miles,  Southampton,  lls.  9i. ;  Mr.  F.  Dodds,  Herringswells,  Mildenhall, 
box,  10s.  6d.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

-  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  Show'. — Whatever  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  may  do  in 
London  daring  the  ensuing  year  commemorative  of  the  Queen’s  long 
reign,  we  have  learned  from  Shrewsbury  that  the  Council  of  the  Society 
has  cordially  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  by  deputation  the  great 
show  that  will  be  held  in  the  Quarry  Grounds  of  the  ancient  Salopian 
town  in  August  next,  and  to  share  in  making  the  exhibition  national  in 
character,  celebratory  of  the  great  national  event  above  mentioned. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  greater  representative  display  of  the 
horticultural  products  of  the  kingdom  can  be  provided  at  Shrewsbury 
than  elsewhere ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  undoubtedly  a  wide-spread 
desire  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  do  something  of  a 
special  nature  in  London.  A  prominent  horticulturist  suggests  a  show 
at  Earl’s  Court  in  conjunction  with  the  “Victorian  Era”  series  to  be 
held  there,  and  no  doubt  the  proposition  will  be  considered  by  the 
Council.  Whatever  may  be  decided  upon,  apart  from  or  including 
the  Shrewsbury  visit,  cannot  affect  prejudicially  Mr.  Wood’s  great 
scheme  which  he  has  with  such  praiseworthy  pains  placed  before  the 
public.  There  is  a  etrmg  feeling  that  the  R.H  S.  must  do  something  on 
its  own  account.  The  question  is.  What  is  it  to  be,  and  when  are  we 
likely  to  have  seme  authoritative  information  ? 

-  Horticulture  IN  Glasgow.— On  Thursday  evening,  the  17th 

inst.,  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society  had  their  annual  supper.  Mr.  Donald  McBean  presided,  and  there 
was  a  good  turn  out  of  representative  horticulturists.  The  principal  toasts 
were  “  The  Society,”  given  by  Mr.  Robertson  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  one  of  the  oldest  directors.  “The  Directors ”  was  given  by 
Mr.  W,  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rotbesay,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Milne.  Among  the  other  speakers  were  Lieut.  Wilson,  Mr.  Coats 
(the  Secretary),  Messrs.  Hunter,  Saddler,  Clark,  Dogg,  and  Gray  (of 
Glasgow),  and  M.  Cuthbertson  (Rothesay).  The  Society  has  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  entering  upon  a  much  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness  through 
holding  its  exhibitions  in  the  East  End  Exhibition  Baildings,  It  has 
always  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  miserable  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  St.  Andrew’s  Halls.  Another  horticultural  society  held 
its  annual  meeting  the  following  evening  also  in  Glasgow — namely,  the 
Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Smellie)  submitted  the  annual  report 
of  the  Society’s  work  and  finances.  New  office-bearers  were  appointed 
as  follows  ;  President,  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Smellie  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  Gray,  of  Messrs.  Gray  &  Co  ,  Queeu  Street, 
Glasgow;  and  Judges  for  Pansies,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Russell,  Kay, 
Maxwell,  and  Geo  Stewart.  For  Violas’  Messrs.  Cuthbertson,  Gray, 
Hamilton,  Lister,  and  Robertson. 


-  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner.— On  the  eve  of  going  to 

press  a  postcard  informs  us  of  the  death  of  this  veteran  amateur  in 
horticulture.  Mr.  Warner,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Warner  &  Son, 
Cfipplegate,  died  at  Whitford  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  on  the  17th  inst.,  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Friends’ 
Burial  Ground,  Hoddesden,  on  Wednesday,  23rd  inst.  Mr.  Warner  was 
an  estimable  man,  taking  great  delight  in  gardening,  especially  perhaps 
in  Orchid  and  fruit  culture,  and  was  a  good  patron  of  horticulture  over 
a  long  series  of  years. 

-  Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners’  Association, 

— The  members  of  this  Society  met  on  December  15th,  Mr.  J.  Smith 
occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  J.  Willsher  read  a  paper  on  “  Winter 
Flowering  Carnations,”  which  was  well  received.  The  essayist  detailed 
in  a  practical  manner  the  cultivation  of  this  now  popular  flower.  A 
vote  of  thunks  was  accorded  to  Mr,  Willsher  for  h.s  paper. 

- Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 

Society  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Nicholson  was  the  lecturer  before  the  members  of 
this  Society,  of  whom  there  was  a  good  gathering.  The  ex-Mayor 
(Cr.  Milnes)  presided,  and  Mr.  Dobbinson  occupied  the  vice-chair.  The 
subject  was  “  The  Cities  of  Modern  Europe.”  For  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  so  Mr.  Nicholson  succeeded  in  holding  the  close  attention  of  a  some¬ 
what  critical  audience,  as  he  explained  a  series  cf  views  exhibited 
through  the  medium  of  a  lantern. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  lectures 

will  be  delivered  at  the  Drill  HaJ  during  the  year  1897  : — March  9th, 
Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  “  Microscopic  Gardening  23rd,  Rev.  G.  Salmon, 
“  Bud  Transference  and  its  Effects  on  Fruit  April  13th,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Willis,  “Artificial  Manures;”  27Dh,  A.  Dean,  “Winter  and  Spring 
Bedding  ;”  May  11th,  G.  Massee,  “  Diseases  of  Orchids June  15tb, 
Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  “Physiology  of  Plants;”  29th,  Lecture  not  yet 
arranged  ;  July  13th,  Prof,  flenslow,  “  Mutual  Accommodation  between 
Plant  Organs  27th,  Messrs,  W.  D.  Drury,  “  Familiar  Garden  Insects — 
Friends  and  Foes  August  10th,  J.  Douglas,  “Cross-Fertilising  Florists’ 
Flowers”  ;  24th,  A.  H,  Pearson,  “  Plums  ;”  September  7th,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
“Nepenthes;”  2l8t,  W.  Iggulden,  “  The  Cultivation  of  Cyclamen;” 
October  12th,  0.  0.  Hurst,  “  Orchid  Orchids  ;”  26th,  U.  Selfe  Leonard, 
"  Hardy  Plant  Borders ;”  November  9th,  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver,  “  Roots 
23rd,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  “  Horticultural  Exhibitions  ;”  December  14th,  Prof, 
Henslow,  “  Sporting  in  Chrysanthemums.”  There  are  also  meetings  at 
the  same  place  on  January  12th  and  February  9th.  The  Temple  Show 
is  fixed  for  May  26tb,  27th,  and  28tb,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show 
for  September  30th  and  October  Ist  and  2nd. 

-  Horticultural  Club.  —  The  usual  monthly  dinner  took 

place  on  the  15th  inst.,  when  Mons.  Henri  de  Vilmorin  of  Paris  was  the 
special  guest  of  the  Club.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Club,  and  there  were  present  the  Rev.  V-J , 
Wilks,  Messrs.  Selfe  Leonard,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  Paul,  P.  Kay,  T.  Francis 
Rivers,  Philip  Crowley,  H.  Turner,  James  H.  Veitch,  Peter  Veitch 
Ernest  D'Ombrain,  W.  F.  Cooling,  C.  T.  Druery,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and 
the  Secretary.  Mons.  de  Vilmorin’s  health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  in  appropriate  terms,  and  was  responded  to  by  that  gentleman, 
and  his  remarks  were  received  with  much  applause  by  those  present. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  “  Flora  of  Smyrna,”  and  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery,  who  read  a  paper  compiled  from  notes  taken 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Asia  Minor.  After  giving  a  hum.orou8  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Smyrna  itself,  some  of  the  curious  anomalies  connected  with  the 
mixture  of  Turkish  and  foreign  currency,  and  the  method  of  time 
keeping,  winding  up  with  the  remark  that  nothing  could  surprise  the 
horticulturist  after  hearing  that  the  import  of  artificial  flowers  was  long 
vetoed  for  fear  of  the  phylloxera,  Mr.  Druery  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  flora  proper,  which  he  described  as  rich  in  the  extreme,  a  fact  which 
he  illustrated  by  quoting  a  most  interesting  list  of  Galanthus,  Chiono- 
doxa.and  Tulips,  compiled  from  Mr.  Edward  Wbittali’s  herbaria  and  notes 
taken  in  his  garden  among  the  very  plants  themselves.  An  animated 
discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  members  present  took  part, 
Mr.  D'Ombrain  describing  the  introduction  of  that  now  common  gem 
Chionodoxa  Lncilire,  which  the  horticultural  world  owes  jointly  to  Mr. 
Whittall’s  first  importation  and  Mr.  D’Ombrain’s  appreciation  of  its 
value.  One  salient  point  seemed  to  be  demonstrated,  both  by  the  paper 
and  the  succeeding  remarks— viz,,  that  the  dry  and  baking  hot  sumnder 
conditions  in  the  native  habitat  of  many  bulbs  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind  far  more  than  is  customary,  a  large  number  of  failures  resulting 
from  the  non-observance  of  this  requirement  borne  of  such  environment, 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Druery. 
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■ -  Florifeeoxjs  Buchaeises. — Having  seen  in  your  paper 

instances  of  flowers  of  unusvial  growth  or  bloom,  I  should  like  to  mention 
two  pots  of  Eucharis  which  I  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom  for  the 
fourth  time  this  season.  The  plants  are  in  lO-inch  pots.  They  stand 
very  near  the  hot-water  pipes  in  my  stove  house.  One  plant  has  now 
■ixteen  spikes  and  the  other  seventeen  spikes  of  bloom,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  five  or  six,  and  one  or  two  with  spikes  of  seven  blooms, 
all  in  full  expansion.  The  foliage  is  of  a  most  healthy  nature,  and 
being  placed  so  near  the  pipes  must  show  that  the  plants  revel  in 
warmth. — Robeet  Sydenham. 

- —  Birmingham  Ohrxsanthemum  Show.— The  annual  dinner 
of  the  Birmingham,  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit,  and 
FJoricultnral  Society  was  held  recently,  when  upwards  of  sixty  mem\>ers 
and  friends  of  the  Society  assembled.  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  (the  Cbairman)i 
in  proposing  the  health  of  “  The  Queen,”  alluded  to  the  wonderful 
advances  in  horticulture  which  had  occurred  during  Her  Majesty’s  long 
reign,  and  conspicuous  amongst  which  was  the  marvellous  development 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  He  also  pertinently  referred  to  the  improved 
status  of  the  gardener  during  the  same  period,  more  especially  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Reference  was  made  by  various  speakers  to 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum,  exhibition, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  site  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Town  Hall. 

— ^  NoEtH  Road  Gardens,  Shanklin,  I.W.  —  It  is  true  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  see  in  a  market  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  it  may  probably  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know’  that  Mr. 
W.  Downer,  the  owner  of  the  above  gardens,  possesses  the  largest 
amount  of  glass  of  any  market  gardener  in  the  Island.  Of  ten  houses 
three  are  over  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  which  in  summer  are 
filled,  along  with  several  others,  with  Tomato  plants,  Mr.  Downer 
growing  over  10,000  plants.  The  principal  varieties  are  Large  Red  and 
Challenger.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  produce  he  informed  me  he  had 
not  the  least  difficulty.  This  .season  he  is  forcing  over  15000  Strawberry 
plants — viz,,  Royal  Sovereign  and  James  Veitch.  Last  year  he  realised 
from  38.  to  fia.  per  lb.  for  his  Strawberries.  In  the  inside  borders  of  the 
houses  he  has  planted  about  ten  bushels  of  Sharpe’s  Victor  Potato. — S.  H. 

-  The  Hesslb  Gabdenees’  Mutual  Improvement 

Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  12th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Elloughton, 
Brough,  on  “Why  Do  We  Prune  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  and  How  Should 
We  Prune  1  ”  The  essayist  said,  “We  prune  to  maintain  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree,  to  keep  the  trees  within  reasonable  limits — a 
most  important  point  in  gardens,  especially  in  small  ones,  where  the 
most  has  to  bo  made  of  the  ground  available— and  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit.  To  many,  unitiated,  it  seems  a  perfect 
paradox  to  cut  away  part  of  a  tree  and  expect  more  fruit ;  nevertheless 
it  is  a  fact  any  doubtful  amateur  can  prove  for  himself  by  planting  two 
trees  side  by  side,  pruning  one  but  not  the  other,  the  result  will  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  little  timely  attention.” — 
F.  L.  T. 

- Royal  Meteorological  Society.-— The  monthly  meeting  of 

this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  F.R.H.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Leigh  Canney,  on  the  “  Winter 
Climate  of  Egypt,”  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  climate  of  Egypt 
dhring  the  winter  is  influenced  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  by  the  Mediter- 
tanean  Sea,  and  by  the  extent  of  cultivated  land.  The  author  gave  the 
results  of  a  series  of  observations  which  ho  had  carried  on  during  the 
past  three  winters.  The  observations  were  started  with  the  object  of 
arriving  at  a  comparative  knowledge  respecting  the  climates  of  the 
various  stations  now  considered  as  health  resorts  in  Egypt,  and  by  a 
strictly  comparable  method  to  arrive  at  the  precise  differences  between 
the  climates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  all  previous  observations  having 
failed  in  this  respect.  The  stations  at  w’bich  observations  were  made 
Were  Cairo,  Helouan,  Mena  House  Hotel,  Luxor,  Assouan,  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  the  crest  of  the  Libyan  Hills.  As  self- 
recording  thermometers  and  hair  hygrometers  were  used  at  each  station, 
valuable  data  has  been  obtained  on  the  diurnal  variation  of  temperature 
and  humidity.  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis  also  read  a  paper  on  an  “Attempt  to 
Determine  the  Velocity  Equivalents  of  Wind  Forces  Estimated  by 
Beaufort’s  Scale.”  The  author  has  compared  the  anemometric  records 
at  Scllly,  Fleetwood,  Yarmouth,  and  Holyhead,  with  the  wind  forces  as 
estimated  by  the  observers  at  the  same  or  adjoining  stations,  and  has  by 
this  method  obtained  a  satisfactory  table  of  velocity  equivalents  in  miles 
per  hour  for  the  estimated  forces  by  Beaufort’s  scale. 


- Fruits  in  Labrador  and  South  Africa.— -Those  who 

think  Labrador,  that  almost  uninhabitable  strip  of  territory  which  lies 
to  the  north-east  of  British  North  America,  on  account  of  its  latitude 
and  the  Arctic  current,  is  entirely  destitute  of  fruits,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  the  home  of  much  that  is  delicious 
in  the  berry  world.  On  the  mainland  and  neighbouring  islands  are 
found  Blackberries,  Red  Currants,  Marshberries,  Raspberries,  Curlew- 
berries,  and  the  gorgeous  Bake-apple,  Of  the  last-mentioned  fruit  but 
one  berry  grows  upon  each  plant,  but  it  makea  a  most  delicious 
mouthful.  It  is  the  size  and  form  of  a  large  Raspberry,  of  a  crimson 
colour  when  half  ripe,  and  a  golden  yellow  when  matured. — Oalifobnia 
Fruit  Grower. 

-  Preserving  Cut  Flowers.— In  olden  times  much  thought 

was  given  to  growing  flowers  for  cutting  which  would  keep  some  time 
after  being  cut.  The  Camellia  was  popular  on  that  account,  and  the 
different  forms  of  Bouvardia  were  also  cultivated  for  the  same  reason. 
These  flowers  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  great  popularity.  The 
Carnation,  says  “  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  now  so  popular,  is  one  of  the  class 
which  keeps  in  good  condition  for  considerable  time  after  cutting.  It 
is  not,  however,  generally  known  that  if  flowers,  after  being  cut,  are 
placed  for  a  few  hours  with  their  stems  in  cold  water,  in  a  comparatively 
cool  place,  will  preserve  their  freshness  when  placed  in  a  (  warm  room 
much  longer  than  without  this  process.  Roses,  especially  if  cut  and 
placed  in  decorative  positions  at  once,  soon  wilt ;  hut  if  cut  and  placed 
in  water  in  a  cellar  for  a  few  hours  before  being  brought  to  the 
full  light,  they  will  continue  fresh  for  double  the  time  they  otherwise 
would. 

- Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.  —  On  Saturday 

evening  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Library, 
Wm.  Brown  Street,  Liverpool.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members, 
and  the  paper  on  “The  Pear  Tree”  by  the  cele’orated  fruit  grower 
Mr.  A.  Jamieson  of  Weston,  was  listened  to  with  close  attention.  He 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  planting,  pruning,  and  training,  but 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  value  of  judicious  root-pruning  and  the 
thinning  of  crops  if  fine  fruit  were  the  desideratum.  Speaking  of 
Pears,  he  said  as  far  north  as  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  a  splendid 
wall,  260  yards  long  by  15  feet  high,  was  covered  from  end  to  end 
with  splendid  trees,  which  annually  produced  grand  crops  of  fruit, 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  lecturer.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  above  Association  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  Liverpool,  on  January  16th,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  full  room  as  in  former  years. 

-  Chester  Paxton  Society.— The  annual  general  meeting 

was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  in  submitting  his  report  for  the  past 
year,  pointed  out  that  since  the  last  general  meeting  twenty-six  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  an  additional 
number  of  subscribers.  The  finances  of  the  Society  were  also  reported 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  a  substantial  balance  being  carried 
forward  to  next  year’s  account.  The  Chairman  and  other  gentlemen 
afterwards  commented  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society, 
and  it  was  eventually  agreed  to  enlarge  the  Committee,  the  following 
being  duly  elected ; — Messrs.  John  Taylor,  J.  D.  Siddall,  Yeates,  Weaver, 
Brain,  Wynne,  Mosford,  Edge,  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Stubbs,  Hitchcock, 
Pierce,  Flack,  Forsyth,  Gray,  Breen,  Jackson,  and  Whitaker.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  re-elected  President;  Messrs.  Thomas  Weaver  and  R,  Wakefield 
Vice-Presidents,  with  G.  P.  Miln  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

- A  Note  on  Mint.  —  This  native  herb  is  always  in  great 

demand  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  although  so  easily 
grown,  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  to  provide 
an  early  supply  of,  and  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  say  that  the  omission 
is  then  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  hence  this  note  as  a  reminder. 
A  few  roots  taken  up  at  the  present  time,  packed  in  boxes  with  a  little 
soil  around  them,  will,  if  placed  in  various  positions,  keep  up  a  supply 
until  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  open  air.  Hotbeds  are  now  being 
made  up  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  either  in  pits,  or  ready  for  placing 
frames  upon.  Such  positions  are  capital  ones  in  which  to  place  boxes  to 
give  an  early  supply,  a  succession  being  kept  up  by  standing  others  in 
cool  houses.  In  some  soils,  too,  Mint  requires  to  be  frequently  trans* 
planted,  otherwise  it  seems  to  gradually  become  weaker,  till  it  vanishes 
altogether.  The  roots  which  have  done  duty  in  boxes  answer  well  for 
making  new  beds,  and  when  this  method  is  regularly  followed  it  insures 
a  supply  at  all  seasons  when  required. — D. 
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-  Birkenhead  and  District  Gardeners’  Mtjthad 

Ijtprovement  Association. — At  a  recent  meeting  Mr.  George  Burden 
of  The  Gardena,  Lingdale  Lodge,  Olamghton,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Chrya- 
anthemama  and  Their  Culture"  before  the  members  of  the  above 
Association.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  benefited  much  from  the  able  and  open  manner  in  which  the 
lectarer  described  the  various  methods  so  succeisfully  practised  by 
himself  in  growing  this  the  “  queen  of  flowers.” 

- The  Climates  of  Sydney  and  Naples  Compared. — 

Visitors  to  Australia  frequently  allude  to  the  Italian  character  of  the 
New  South  Wales  climate,  especially  that  of  Sydney — which,  situated 
as  it  is,  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  colony — has  a  mean 
temperature  corresponding  with  that  of  Barcelona,  tSe  great  maritime 
city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon,  in  France.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  71°,  and  that  of  winter  54°.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahr. 
At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  t^e  year,  is  about  the  .same 
as  at  Sydney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74‘4°,  and  the 
mean  of  winter  is  47'6°,  with  a  range  of  27°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer 
and  the  winter  much  colder  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature 
in  the  shade  experienced  in  Sydney  until  the  year  1890  was  106  9°,  and 
the  lowest  winter  temperature  was  35  9°  giving  a  range  of  7F.  At 
Naples  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling 
sometimes  below  the  freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney 
for  a  long  series  of  years  was — spring,  62°  ;  summer,  71°  ;  autumn,  64°  ; 
and  winter,  ol”. — J.  Plummer. 

- BlRMINGfHAM  GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. — The  members  of  this  Society  met  recently  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  three  pspers  on  “Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns:  Their 
Varieties  and  Cultivation,”  contributed  by  members  for  prizes  offered  by 
the  Committee,  The  '^ssays  had  previously  been  adjudicated  upon,  and 
were  pronounced  to  be  of  exceptional  merit,  both  from  a  practical, 
cultural,  and  a  literary  point  of  view.  Mr.  W.  B:  Latham  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  and  Mr.  W.  Spinks  highly  complimented  the  competitors  on  the 
excellence  of  their  compositions.  The  competitors,  who  were  awarded 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named  below,  are  journeymen  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  being  respectively  Messrs.  E.  H.  Wilson,  Charles 
Baffin,  and  Frederick  Cox.  Mr.  Latham  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  to  And  that  his  three  proteges  had  so  successfully  acquitted 
themselves,  lie  especially  commented  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  first 
prizeman  as  a  botanical  student,  through  which  he  has  received  an 
appointment  at  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  He  had  also  been  the  recent 
successful  competitor  for  the  “  Morley  memorial  prize  for  field  botany  ’’ 
and  “  the  Queen’s  prize  for  advanced  systematic  botany.”  The  meeting 
was  rendered  further  interesting  by  the  contribution  of  several  species 
of  exotic  Ferns,  amongst  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Stag’s  Horn 
Fern  (Platycerium  alcicorne)  growing  on  a  block  of  cork  wood,  by  Mr, 
C.  H.  Bick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walter  Chamberlain  of  Har’oorne  Hall.  The 
meeting  terminated  with  the  nomination  of  members  for  the  ensuing 
year’s  Committee, 

- —  Taunton  Horticultural  Society. — A  congratulatory  note 
prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Taunton  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  16th.  The  gate  receipts  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  show 
reached  a  record,  and  the  present  balance  in  hand  was  announced  as 
£80  19.-!.  4d,,  compared  with  £17  193.  2d.  left  over  last  year.  Formerly 
the  secretarial  duties  were  voluntarily  rendered  by  Messrs.  Maynard 
and  Hammett,  but  no  society  can  calculate  upon  uninterrupted  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  kind,  and  when  the  gentlemen  named  felt  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  discontinuing  their  labours  these  were  undertaken  by  a 
professional  accountant,  Mr.  Winsor,  to  whom  an  honorarium  of  £10 
was  granted  ;  that  amount,  at  the  recent  meeting,  was  doubled.  Certain 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  future  received  attention.  The  remarks 
of  the  Mayor,  when  reviewing  the  position  of  the  Society  from  the 
general  standpoint,  were  eminently  to  the  purpose.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  past  successee,  even  when  followed  by  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  year.  All  shows,  as  Alderman  Lock  pointed 
out,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  adverse  influences,  and  ic  is  proper,  there¬ 
fore,  to  secure  a  good  reserve  fund  in  order  to  meet  any  unpleasant 
experience*  which  the  future  may  have  in  store.  To  the  fund  already 
in  existence  another  £60  was  added  before  the  termination  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings — a  precautionary  step  which,  though  limiting  the  spending 
powers  of  the  executive  for  the  purpose  of  contemplated  improvements, 
will  be  unanimously  approved  by  the  subscribers,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  excellent  reputation  of  the 
Societj Somerset  Couuty  Gazette,") 


-  Flora  of  Makua.— Makua  is  a  part  of  Portuguese  East 

Africa  that  abounds  in  trees  which  yield  fragrant  balsams  and  resins, 
particularly  of  thq  Natural  Order  Amyridacm  (Burseraceae).  In  a 
descriptive  letter  written  by  Mr,  Daniel  Grove,  an  African  explorer,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon,  he  states  ; — 
”  Makua  is  prolific  in  a  variety  of  odoriferous  drugs,  from  myrrh  and 
frankincense  to  asafoetida.  The  higher  lands,  like  the  Lakes  Highlands, 
are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Coffee,  Acacias  and  Mimosas  are  by  no 
means  plentiful.  Plants  of  the  Order  Scitaminise  are  abundant — 
ginger,  galangal,  turmeric,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce, 
among  which,  not  the  least  important,  is  a  kind  of  arrowroot,  very 
palatable  and  wholesome.  Its  leguminous  plants  are  also  very  numerous, 
both  herbaceous  and  shrubby  or  arborescent,  many  of  them  exhibiting 
great  beauty  of  foliage  and  splendour  of  flowers,  some  producing 
useful  kinds  of  pulse,  others  timber,  and  gum.  Medicinal  plants 
belonging  to  the  Makua  flora  are  very  numerous,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
dyewood  j  and  it  abounds  in  fruits,  of  which  the  Mango  and  Cuchu 
may  be  particularly  mentioned.  Palms  are  numerous,  the  Cocoa-nut 
being  found  all  along  the  coast. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITORS  AND  RAILWAY 


FARES. 

Interest  in  this  question  is  started  and  I  hope  will  be  followed  up, 
as  I  think  if  the  railway  companies  were  approached  by  the  R.H.S.,  the 
N.R.S.,  the  N.D.S.,  the  N.C.S.,  and  other  societies  a  concession  would  be 
made  to  exhibitors,  similar  to  anglers,  on  production  of  their  club  tablet 
or  ticket.  Anglers  are  allowed  by  the  Midland  and  Great  Western 
Railway  Companies  return  tickets  at  about  single  fares. 

Exhibitors  at  flower  shows  assist  railway  companies  by  drawing  many 
excursionists  to  them.  It  is  too  expensive  for  many  amateurs  (would-be 
exhibitors)  to  pay  full  fares  lor  himself  and  assistant  for  long  distances. 
In  the  Rose  season,  for  instance,  one  person  cannot  well  manage  the 
moving  of  three  or  four  boxes  from  station  to  show  ground  and  back 
again.  If  the  railway  companies  entertain  the  suggestion  it  would 
induce  more  amateur  e.xhibitor8  to  attend  the  principal  exhibitions 
of  their  favourite  flowers  held  at  the  R.H.S,  meetings,  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  Aquarium.  A  bona-fide  exhibitor  can  bo  known  by  his 
Rose,  Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  and  fruit  boxes  ;  the  plant  exhibitor  by  his 
plants  ;  therefore,  I  believe,  if  the  various  horticultural  societies  can  be 
induced  to  act  together  in  the  matter  no  doubt  the  railway  companies 
would  favourably  entertain  the  application.  I  notice  the  letter  of 
“  M.  W.”  (page  666)  states, "  In  Ireland  an  exhibitor  can  go  to  any  show, 
on  any  railway  line,  the  double  journey  for  single  fare.”  If  in  Ireland 
why  not  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — T.  H.,  Bristol, 


HOME  OP  HORTICULTURE. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  to  my  former  letters  on  the  above  a  few 
further  remarks  upon  finance  ?  It  is  desirable  to  create  and  foster 
interest  in  every  department  of  the  horticultural  community — the  trade, 
the  employers  of  labour,  the  gardeners,  the  amateurs,  and  the  cottagers. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Rose  and  other  floral  festivals  held 
about  the  middle  of  June  (as  near  the  20th  as  convenient),  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  most  appropriate  celebration  in  which  all  could  take  part. 
The  trade,  I  would  suggest,  who  derive  their  income  from  the  gardening 
body,  might  take  the  initiative,  and  subscribe,  say,  £1000  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  prizes  to  those  societies  which  would  be  represented  by  a  life 
governor  or  an  associate.  If  their  co-operation  can  be  obtained  for 
carrying  out  ray  scheme,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  £100  towards  this 
fund,  and  believe  another  four  hundred  would  be  forthcoming  from  four 
other  firms.  Surelj,  amongst  all  our  large  and  wealthy  trade  com¬ 
munity  ten  other  sums  of  £50  each  can  be  relied  upon,  thus  making 

The  assistance  of  gardeners  might  be  solicited  through  the  post, 
collecting  cards  beiug  sent  to  them,  prizes  being  offered  for  the  largest 
amount  so  collected.  Collectors  might  also  ballot  for  a  certain  number 
of  their  fellow  collectors  to  be  elected  as  associates  without  payment, 
thus  assuring  a  thoroughly  representative  council  ;  also  all  collectors  of 
over  £3  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  membership  (first  year  with  all  its 

privileges).  *  j  - 

A  oordiafl  response  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interestea  m 
horticulture,  amateurs  and  cottagers  would,  it  is  confidently  anticipated, 
result  from  a  special  appeal  by  the  horticultural  press,  particularly  u 
the  papers  would  receive  donations  and  acknowledge  them  in  their 
columns. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  entirely  because  no  one  else  appears  to  come 
forward  with  a  definite  scheme  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  forthconaing 
event  is  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  Celebrations  and  festivities 
of  all  kinds  will  be  held  all  over  the  kingdom.  Shall  horticulture  be 
silent? 

Will  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  kindly  consider  these  sug¬ 
gestion*  ?  They  are  not  made  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  rival  institotion, 
but  establishing  a  home  in  which  all  interests  should  be 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  naturally  be  the  head  of  it.  Wil. 
they,  therefore,  take  the  lead  ? — James  L,  Woodi 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Androsaces. 


The  silky  or  woolly  leaved  Rock  Jastnioes  are  exceedingly  liable  to 
damp  off  in  winter  unless  they  have  some  protection  from  winter  rains 
and  sleet.  This  is  best  afforded  by  fixing  a  few  inches  above  them  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  a  slate,  taking  care,  however,  that  both  light  and  air 
have  free  access.  They  can  withstand  more  intense  cold  than  is  ever 
experienced  in  our  climate,  but  the  rain,  sleet,  and  damp  snow  to  which 
they  are  often  exposed  prove  too  much  for  them.  The  beautiful 
A.  sarmentosa  appears  to  suffer  more  than  A.  lanuginosa,  while 
A.  chamaejasme  also  suffers  to  some  extent.  They  like  a  dryish  gritty 
soil  in  my  garden,  and  I  have  been  interested  to  observe  how  well  some 
young  plants  have  thriven  in  the  pockets  of  a  rockery  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  very  sandy  soil  with  stones  arranged  in  terrace  fashion. 

Primula  farinosa. 

This  is  another  rain-hater  in  winter,  at  least  it  is  so  at  this  low  level 
near  the  sea,  and  can  only  be  preserved  by  covering  it  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  Androsaces.  The  beautiful  farina,  which  is  bo  ornamental  to  the 
plant,  seems  to  retain  the  dampness  too  long,  and  this  causes  the  plant 
to  decay.  Although  a  native  plant  it  is  remarkably  difficult  to  grow 
in  ordinary  conditions,  and  the  puzzling  question  arises,  Why  is  this  so? 
It  does  pretty  well  in  an  artificial  bog,  but  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains 
of  winter  rum  it  completely.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  species  which 
are  in  nature  more  of  annual  than  of  perennial  habit.  It  is  not  very 
convenient  to  raise  it  annually  in  the  garden,  and  any  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  Bird’s  Lye  Primrose  iu  localities  where  it  dies  off  in  winter 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Its  lilac- purple  flowers  with  their  yellow 
eye  are  very  pretty  aPhough  small. 

Primula  denticulata  Cashmeriana. 

This  also  often  suffers  in  a  similar  way,  due  again,  I  think,  to  the 
farina  or  mealy  substance.  The  typical  denticulata  does  not  receive  nearly 
so  much  injury  in  winter,  its  leaves  being  less  powdered  and  throwing 
off  the  moisture  better  in  consequence.  Thus  a  piece  of  glass  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  protection  to  the  Cashmere  Primrose,  and  will  also 
give  its  owner  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  flowers  a  little  earlier,  as  the 
flower  stems  which  are  formed  early  frequently  decay  at  the  base  in  wet 
seasons.  The  globular  head  of  flowers  is  also  protected  from  injury,  and 
the  early  blooms  open  with  greater  security. 

Primula  Sieboldi. 

A  brief  warning  to  take  care  not  to  destroy  the  dormant  crowns  of 
this  very  beautiful  Primrose  may  also  be  seasonable  and  acceptable. 
Unlike  many  other  species  the  crown  is  quite  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  careless  or  unversed  cultivators  may  easily  think  the  plant  has 
died.  In  the  rock  garden  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  destroying  the 
crown  as  in  the  border,  where  the  spade  is  in  use.  In  the  borders 
P,  Sieboldi  should  either  have  a  tally  beside  it,  or,  in  the  case  of  unnamed 
varieties,  a  stout  pin,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil,  should  be  driven  clo8>4 
to  the  plant.  There  is,  at  times,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  position  for  growing  these  beautiful  hardy  plants.  Nearly  all 
are  agreed  that  shelter  from  high  winds  is  an  indispensable  requirement, 
but  some  conflict  exists  as  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  damp  or  a  dry 
position.  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  recommending  a  damp 
one,  provided  that  the  soil  is  light  and  porous.  It  is  questionable  if 
there  is,  in  truth,  much  real  difference  between  disputants.  In  a  stiff 
and  moisture-retaining  soil  a  dryish  position  is  not  in  any  way  harmful, 
but  in  a  light  and  dry  soil  I  have  in  dry  weather  seen  the  leaves  flagging, 
and  the  flower-stems  drooping  to  the  ground.  In  my  light  soil  I  find 
this  Primula  does  best  in  pockets  at  the  base  of  the  rockery,  and  rather 
below  than  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  walk.  Unless  In  the  case  o’ 
strong  plants  turned  out  of  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  attached,  I 
should  not  advise  planting  until  the  crown  begins  to  show  growth  in 
spring. 

Iris  cuistata. 

One  would  like  to  see  a  little  discussion  about  the  precise  require¬ 
ments  of  this  exquisite  little  North  American  Iris  of  the  Lvansia  section. 
Is  it  a  moisture-lover  or  not  ?  Does  it  like  a  light  or  a  heavy  soil  ? 
What  are  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  climate  ?  Here  are  three  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  some  readers  of  the  Journal  could  give  an  opinion.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  these  points  by-and-by  ;  but  other 
growers  may  like  to  have  an  innings.  That  the  discussion  would  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  Is  apparent  when  we  think  of  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  appearance  of  this  Crested  iris  as  seen  in 
different  gardens.  In  some  it  dies  off ;  in  others  it  only  manages  to 
struggle  for  existence ;  in  others  again  it  is  fairly  happy ;  while  in  a 
few  it  forms  clumps  and  even  masses  of  great  beauty.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tions  indicated  above  may  well  form  a  basis  for  interchange  of  opinion 
and  experience — friendly,  of  course,  as  becomes  the  subject. 

Rock  Gardens. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  note  on  alpine  flowers,  but  comes  near  enough 
to  be  perhaps  excusable.  It  is  penned  lest  time  should  in  future 
prevent  me  making  a  remark  on  the  appreciative  mention  by  “  Tne 
Scribe”  in  “A  Resting  Tour”  of  the  rock  garden  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  so  happens  that  this  rock  garden  has  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  ;  and  yet,  although  it  has  short¬ 
comings,  there  are  few  so  well  adapted  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the 
plants.  ”  The  Scribe,”  as  I  happen  to  know,  has  seen  flowers  many  and 
gardens  many,  and  it  was  with  keen  pleasure  that  1  read  his  favourable 
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opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  rock  garden.  He  is  a  practical  man,  and 
would  see  at  once  how  much  better  such  a  structure  is  adapted  for 
growing  flowers  than  many  more  expensive  and  more  elaborate  imita¬ 
tions  of  rackwork  which  are  too  often  only  death-traps  for  flowers. 
Much  artificial  rockwork  is  unsuited  for  growing  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  alpines,  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  “  Auld 
Reekie  ”  should  not  fail  to  see  the  rockeries  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  As 
I  have  said,  they  have  faults,  but  are  worth  seeing  and  taking  a  lesson 
from  ;  and  are,  moreover,  well  stocked  with  flowers  which  in  themselves 
would  repay  one  for  a  visit. 

Saxifraga  Fortunei. 

This  autumn-flowering  Rockfoil  has  been  taken  unawares  (or  rather 
its  owner  has)  by  the  early  coming  of  wintry  weather,  and  the  buds  will 
not  now  open.  It  should  always  have  a  little  overhead  protection  in 
September  and  October.  I  had  omitted  this  owing  to  press  of  other 
matters,  and  have  in  consequence  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  the  curiously  formed  flowers  of 
Fjrtune’s  Rockfoil.  It  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  ”  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,”  or  more  properly  of  the  one 
that  “Delays  are  dangerous,”  and  the  man  who  prides  himself  upon 
never  being  too  late  will  feel  little  sympathy  for  the  writer.  In  form 
these  flowers  are  not  unlike  some  insect,  but  are  pretty  for  all  that,  and 
are  valuable  by  reason  of  their  late-blooming  habit — one  which  is  not  at 
all  frequent  among  plants  of  this  large  genus. — Alpinus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RHODODENDRON  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

Efforts  with  the  object  of  improving  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
have  been  unceasing  during  the  past  few  years,  and  no  one  has  had 
more  signal  success  than  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  to  whose 
assiduous  efforts  we  owe  many  of  our  most  charming  varieties.  One  of 
their  most  striking  hybrids  is  Cloth  of  Gold,  of  which  we  give  a 
woodcut  (fig.  104).  This  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  November  24tb,  when  it 
was  adjudged  an  award  of  merit.  The  truss  of  flowers  is  shapely  and 
compact,  but  the  colour  is  the  most  striking  feature,  rivalling,  at  it  does, 
the  Allamanda  in  the  richness  of  its  yellow  flowers.  This  handsome 
addition  to  the  family  was  obtained  from  a  cross  between  R.  Lord 
Woleeley  and  R.  Teysmanni. 


A  FEW  LITTLE  THINGS. 

The  big  things  are  having  their  day,  for  example  the  “  Home  of 
Horticulture  ”  in  last  week’s  Journal,  perhaps  we  may  get  in  a  few  little 
things.  The  “Mum”  fever  is  about  over,  thank  goodness  1  and  those 
affl  cted  with  it  having  in  some  measure  regained  their  sanity,  are  able 
again  to  take  a  reasonable  interest  in  other  gardening  matters.  Out¬ 
siders  who  have  escaped  the  fever  can  now  breathe  freely  and  settle  down 
to  ordinary  duties,  having  recovered  from  their  amazement  at  seeing 
their  “Mum”  afflicted  brethren  rush  about  in  frenzied  excitement 
from  show  to  show,  from  one  grower’s  place  to  another ;  at  seeing  some 
five  or  six  pages  of  their  gardening  paper  taken  up  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  with  “Mums,”  and  nothing  bat  ‘'Mums”  (whereas  in  their 
younger  days  an  odd  “  par  ”  each  week  was  coneidered  all  that  was 
necessary).  They  feel  they  cun  now,  whilst  the  prizetakers  are  pluming 
themselves  on  their  victories,  swelling  out  with  admiration  at  their  cup 
trophies  ;  and  the  non-prizewinners,  poor  fellows  !  are  with  long  faces 
reckoning  up  “  ex’s,”  and  bitterly  rueing  their  mischances.  The  “  Old 
Boy  ”  has  done  well,  the  ethics  of  both  bothydom  and  the  gardener’s 
after  path,  and  therefore  it  may  be  permitted  that  “An  Old  Provincial  ” 
shall  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  few  little  things  which  he 
thinks  may  be  of  use  to  his  younger  brethren 

Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  permission  given  him  to  tell  how  the 
series  of  articles  by  “  An  Old  Boy”  interested  him.  The  wisdom  of  the 
papers  all  through  both  series  was  to  him  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
experience.  There  was  a  peculiar  but  charming  qaaintness  in  the  style 
of  them  which  captivated  him,  and  led  to  a  second  perusal,  and  on  that 
second  reading  it  was  noticeable  how  much  more  fall  of  meaning  and 
beauty  they  were  than  was  discovered  on  their  being  first  read,  and 
there  arose  within  one  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  their  practicality, 
their  originality,  and  their  literary  excellence.  To  anyone  who  can 
api^reciate  literary  style,  they  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extent  of 
the  reading  and  the  variety  of  it ;  with  the  graceful  tact  and  judgment 
at  the  appositenesB  of  the  quotations,  and  the  correctness  with  which 
those  quotations  were  made.  Then  the  spirit  in  the  papers,  that  which 
shines  out  of  them  in  every  line  and  between  every  line,  is  a  refined,  an 
elevating,  and  a  strengthening  one.  If  he  care  for  the  thanks  of 
another  old  boy  they  are  here  conveyed  in  all  heartiness  for  having 
given  these  lessons  from  his  stores  of  wisdom. 

Thinking  over  and  looking  back  on  my  younger  days  there  was  one 
little  thing  which  was  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  the  information  to 
remove  that  anxiety  was  sought  for  diligently.  It  appeared  as  if  it  were 
80  small  a  matter  that  no  instructor  of  gardening  youth  had  thought  it 
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worth  notice.  The  qtestlon  was,  What  sort  cf  pens  are  the  best,  whether 
line-  pointed  or  broad,  or  quills,  and  what  sort  and  sixe  of  paper  is  the  best 
to  use  in  writing  to  the  press  I  Well,  someone  may  say,  that  is  indeed 
a  small  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  ;  and  yet,  good  friend,  perhaps  it  is  not 
when  yon  come  to  think  it  ont.  After  a  forty-years  connection  with  the 
press  in  one’s  small  way  we  discover  that  there  is  a  right  way,  and  we 
think  we  have  discovered  it.  The  discovery  we  made  was  that  MS.  i 
written  by  a  moderately  fine-pointed  pen  was  read  by  the  compositors  | 
with  fewer  errors  than  when  written  by  a  broad  “  J  ”  or  a  quill.  When  I 
MS.  is  written  with  a  quill  or  broad-pointed  pen,  and  that  not  with  a  | 
practised  hand,  a  lot  of  ink  is  used,  and  a  blurred  and  blotched  copy  is  j 
very  often  the  result.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that  j 
when  this  blurred  and  blotched  copy  comes  to  be  set  up  (if  it  get  the  I 


course  he  coaid  not  do  that  witu  fooliv.ap  u.JesB  he  wrote  on  eve  y  other 
line,  which  'ooks  (it  may  Ir,  right  for  all  that)  like  a  waste  of  good 
paper  by  a  careful  and  economically  minded  r,  -iter. 

But  now  we  come  to  what  'ye  think  is  the  most  practical  pari  of  this 
paper.  Every  gardener  knows  that  not  only  in  the  bothy,  but  also  in 
lodgings,  facilities  for  writing  are  not  yf  the  beet — nay,  in  some  cases 
not  only  are  there  no  facilities,  but  pos.iive  hindrances.  It  is  net  every 
man  who  has  a  desk,  or  'f  he  has  a  desk  there  may  be  no  convenient 
place  to  put  it :  and  even  though  there  may  be  an  apparent  place,  thr.t 
place  may  be  wh  .  e  privacy  is  impossible,  and  every  writer  knows  that 
privacy  in  one’s  writing,  whether  of  instruction,  affection,  or  business,  is 
the  greatest  desideratum  ol;  all. 
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Editor’s  fiaf)  there  may  be,  nay,  there  must  be,  mistakes.  Here  the  | 
present  writer  may  say  that  nothing  fills  him  with  more  admiration  and 
wonder  than  the  generally  correct  way  the  printers  set  up  one’s  MS. 
The  mistakes  that  are  made  will  be  made  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Such 
ia  the  contrariness  of  earthly  things  in  those  very  words  which  we  have 
used  to  clothe  the  pet  idea  of  our  effort,  turning  what  we  meant  into 
something  very  different ;  nay,  it  may  be  opposite  to  what  we  intended, 
causing  the  reader  of  it  in  print  to  go  hot  and  cold,  and  indulge  in  some 
mild  but  silent  profanity,  or  aloud,  “  Oh,  what  a  stupid  thing  1  ” 


Then  as  to  paper,  its  size  and  character.  If  we  may  venture  to  give 
a  little  advice,  we  should  say.  Let  the  paper  be  white  and  the  i.  k  good, 
like  Field’s  dr  Stephen’s  ;  and  as  to  paper,  many  recommend  foolscap  in 
full  size,  but  we  find  foolscap — a  sheet  cut  up  into  four  parts— is  handier 
than  a  full  sheet,  but  ordinary  commercial  nott  paper  8  inches  by  o  is  | 
most  useful,  only  if  the  writer  cannot  write  straight  across  the  paper  he  | 
had  better  stick  to  ruled  foolscap — though  here  he  must  be  cnreful, 
because  the  Editor  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  commenting  on  one  of  our  | 
young  scribe’s  note,  told  him  to  write  the  lines  wider  apart,  and  of  j 


Here  there  is  ohe  remedy  for  that,  A  lady  visitor  to  our  place  was  a 
clergyman’s  daugh;,..,  who  seemed  to  do  a  good  deal  of  writing,  and  in 
the  summer  time  would  come  info  the  flower  garden  or  on  the  lawn, 
taking  a  seat,  or  sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  would  write  away  juite  freely. 
Her  writing  arrangements  attracted  our  notice.  On  passing  her  once, 
she  noticed  that  she  was  being  looked  at,  and  being  a  true  lady,  amicable 
and  genial,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said,  “  What  do  you  think  of 
my  writing-desk  ?”  The  reply  was  that  it  seemed  very  handy  and  con¬ 
venient.  "  i'es,”  she  said,  and  showed  i*,  turning  it  abort.  “  It’s  an  idea 
of  my  own,  and  I  find  it  most  useful  and  bandy.  You  see  it  is  just  a 
plain  board,  about  20  inches  long  and  11  wide.  I  had  it  planed 
smooth,  and  then  covered  it  with  some  dark  stuff,  pinned  with  drawing 
board  pins  a  double  sheet  of  white  blotting  papdr  in  the  cen’re,  had  a 
place  made  at  the  top  right-hand  come'' to  hold  my  safety  inkstand,  a 
loop  or  two  of  clastic  beneath  it  to  hold  pen  ami  pencil  ('but  if  you  have 
a  fountain  pen,  you  can  dispense  with  the  inkstand),  had  elastic  bauds 
pat  on  the  left-hand  side  to  hold  paper  and  cn  elopes,  and  there  you  t.;e. 

■  la  these  sweet  summer  days  I  can  come  oui  and  get  on  with  my  wrinng, 
c  irrounded  by  all  these  beautiful  and  enjoyable  things.”  Notes  were 
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made  of  the  dimensions ;  one  was  soon  made,  and  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.  On  summer  evenings  it  is  brought  out,  and  finding  a  pleasant 
place  In  the  garden,  sitting  on  a  bench,  or  an  overturned  flower  pot  of 
large  size,  it  is  put  on  ^he  knees,  and  one  can  scribble  away  then  most 
delightfully.  Any  handy  man  could  make  one,  and  when  not  in  use  it 
can  be  put  in  the  bothy  locker  or  drawers,  and  with  a  safety  inkstand 
or  a  glass  bottle,  such  as  rate  collectors  and  some  pressmen  use,  which 
will  not  spill  the  ink,  even  if  upset,  there  is  no  fear  of  mess. 


One  other  bit  of  advice  and  I  must  close,  or  the  Editor  will  be 
looking  blue.  Pitmans  publish  a  “  Eeporting  Note  Book,”  “  Fono  ” 
series,  No.  5,  costing  fid.  The  sheets  are  fixed  singly  at  one  end,  and  on 
being  written  on  can  be  drawn  out  without  tearing ;  so  that  with  a 
Stylo  or  a  Fountain  pen,  or  with  portable  inkstand  (this  can  be  put  in 
the  pocket),  the  writer  can  sit  down  in  any  convenient  place,  and  write 
out  what  he  has  to  say  on  his  knees  or  standing  up,  either  of  press 
matter  or  private  correspondence,  at  his  leisure. 


No  more  little  things,  but  a  great  one:  la  old-fashioned  words,  and 
with  greatest  heartiness,  I  give  to  every  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  the  old  old  wish  of  “A  Merry  Christmas,”  adding  little  Tiny 
Tim’s  wish  in  Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol,”  “  God  bless  ns  all — 
everyone.”— An  Old  Provincial. 

[Yes  !  and  let  “  0,  P.”  get  out  his  board  and  book  again.] 


UREA  AS  A  FERTILISER. 

Yod  were  good  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion  a  short  time  ago  as 
to  the  manorial  value  of  ammonia  carbonate.  May  I  ask  you  to  favour 
me  with  your  opinion  as  to  urea  as  a  fertiliser  ?  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  one  recommended  by  Providence,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  earth 
it  would  probably  decompose  into  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
all  good  plant  fo^s,  I  fancy  Providence  is  right.— W.  M, 

This  substance  is  (as  “  W.  M.”  is  no  doubt  aware,  but  others  of  your 
readers  may  not  know)  a  white,  crystalline  body,  with  a  cooling,  slightly 
salty  taste,  which  readily  takes  up  the  elements  of  water  and  passes  into 
ammonium  carbonate.  It  has  not  been  found  in  plants,  but  derivatives 
of  it  are  of  common  occurrence,  especially  guauiueiC^l^.A^tO'),  and  this 
principle  is  found  in  Peruvian  guano,  also  the  dung  of  birds,  especially 
the  semi-carnivorous,  or  wholly  so,  hence  the  value  of  guanos,  as 
manifestly  plants  can  store  and  atilise  this  compound,  which  consists 
of  ; — 

Carbon . 82’00 

Hydrogen  . G'(i7 

Nitrogen  ..  18'67 

Oxygen  ..  ..  . . 42  fifi 


lOO-OO 

Urea  (CON2H4)  does  not  contain  any  guanine,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  may  be  found  in  plants  in  consequence  of  the 
nse  of  urea  as  a  fertiliser,  bat  being  a  derivative,  is  more  than  probable. 
The  component  elements  of  urea  are  : — 


Carbon . 20 -00 

Hydrogen  . 6-fi7 

Nitrogen . 4fi’67 

Oxygen . 26C6 


100  00 

Thas  urea,  from  well  nigh  half  of  its  substance  being  nitrogen,  stands 
high,  if  not  at  the  very  top,  of  fertilisers  in  value,  and  one  for  the  most 
part  wasted,  except  on  grazing  land  and  eating  on  of  crops  by  sheep, 
also  where  stable  and  cowhouse  drainings  are  collected  in  tanks  and  used 
as  liquid  manure,  or  the  drainings  of  manure  heaps,  farmyards,  &c.,  not 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  There  is  some  analogous  substance  in  the 
native  guano  prepared  from  sewage,  which  acts  similarly  to  guanine, 
and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  native  guanos — and  also  other 
preparations — act  much  more  powerfully  on  the  score  of  nitrogen  than 
the  analyses  seem  to  warrant. 

Urea  constitutes  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  human  urine,  and  when  obtained, 
as  it  has  been  by  chemists,  pure,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass  or  trans¬ 
parent  rhombic  crystals,  which  remain  indefinitely  unaltered  in  dry  air, 
and  have  a  cooling  bitter  taste  like  saltpetre.  The  average  amount  of 
urea  produced  by  an  ordinary  person  is  1  oz.  daily.  This  fertilising 
substance  contains  three  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrate  of  potash  does,  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  not  far  from  three  times  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Now  let  ns  place  the  1  oz.  daily  average  of  production  in  the  British 
Isles  at  6,000,000,  and  allow  half  for  waste,  we  have  for  the  year 
912,500,000  ozB, —(in  round  numbers)  251,600  tons.  This,  at  the  very 
moderate  estimate  of  lOs.  per  unit  for  nitrogen,  is  £23  lOs.  as  compared 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  (reckoned  as  ammonia  only)  at  £9  Ss.  per 
ton,  which  amounts  to  the  astounding  figures  of  £5,983,000  per  annum 
— the  value  of  the  urea  lost  to  British  soil  in  a  year.  Make  no  mistake 
' — double  that  amount  is  diverted  from  the  land,  and  eventually  poured 
for  the  most  part  into  the  ocean.  If  calculated  at  the  value  of  ammonia, 
or  price  paid  for  it  in  guano,  urea  is  worth  £47  per  ton— £11,966,000 
per  annum  to  the  British  farmer  and  gardener. 

In  what  way  the  urea  of  the  kingdom  may  be  secured,  and  utilised 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  sanitary  engineers  and  chemists. 
It  is  time  they  gave  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  provide  for  the 


farmer  and  gardener  a  wholesome  substance — crystals  that  are  easily 
transported,  practically  odourless,  and  which  melt  readily  into  the  food 
of  plants,  which  might  be  made  to  produce  at  least  double  the  coat  of 
the  article  in  increased  yields.  Yes,  “  W.  M.”  is  right,  urea  is  a  grand 
fertiliser. 

When  we  shall  make  use  of  the  researches  of  science,  and  give 
practical  effect  to  its  teaching  in  field  and  garden  may  not  be  clearly 
defined,  but  each  yoar  brings  us  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  success  to  agricul¬ 
turists  and  horticulturists  on  lines  similar  to  those  which  have  operated 
80  powerfully  in  manufacturing  ndustries  to  which  this  country  owes 
much,  if  not  most,  of  its  distingushed  pcaition  amongst  nations.  It  is 
necessary  to  husband  home  products,  manufacture  urea  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  'ivitragen*—i\iQ  new  German  soil-jeast  for  leguminous  plants 
— and  get  this  urea  into  the  land.  This  addition  of  nitrogen  will 
enable  us  to  do  without  any  microbes  but  what  the  soil  contains  already ; 
then  v/ith  the  oxygen  admitted  by  thorough  and  deep  cultivation,  which 
is  essential  for  oxidation  and  the  entrance  and  conservation  of  moisture 
— absolute  necessities  for  the  working  of  nitrogenic  microljes — we  may 
dispense  with  German  soil-yeast,  and  have  plenty  of  available  nitrogen 
for  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants,  whilst  these  are  stored  with  the 
free  nitrogen  for  burying  and  conversion  into  ammonia. 

Let  us  see  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  laud,  and  after  use  as  food  make 
effort  to  retain  the  urea — a  crystalline  salt  of  unapproachable  excellence 
as  a  fertiliser,  and  one  of  a  readily  transportable  as  well  as  wholesome 
nature.  This  is  what  farmers  and  gardeners  want,  the  nitrogen  they 
give  in  crops,  including  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  Ac.,  to 
dwellers  in  towns,  restored  to  them  as  urea,  and  thus  maintain  and 
increase — as  the  imports  are  two-thirds  more  than  the  production — the 
fertility  and  yield  in  crops  of  the  soil.  I  am  much  obliged  to  “  W.  M,” 
for  his  timely  reference  to  urea  as  a  fertiliser. — G .  Abbey. 


THE  R.n.S.  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 

When,  a  year  or  so  since,  considerable  discussion  arose  in  the  papers 
with  respect  to  the  association,  or  perhaps  lack  of  it,  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  with  .provincial  horticultural  societies,  it  was 
strongly  pleaded  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the  association 
of  the  E.H.S.  with  provincial  societies  closer.  It  was  especially  urged 
that  this  should  partly  be  done  by  the  promotion  in  the  provinces  of 
branch  committees,  allied  to  the  Fruit,  Floral,  Orchid,  or  other  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  E.H.S.  In  opposition  to  that  it  was  pleaded  that  these 
Committees  already  included  representatives  of  the  provinces,  the  desire 
largely  being  to  make  these  committees  nationally,  and  not  merely  locally 
representative. 

In  antagonism  to  that  suggestion  it  was  again  urged  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  really  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  drawn  from  London  and  its 
district,  therefore  the  provincial  representation,  apart  from  the  great 
distance  from  London  at  which  these  country  members  resided, 
practically  made  the  provincial  representation  valueless.  Entirely 
arising  from  that  discussion  I  undertook  to  keep  for  the  whole  year 
just  now  closing  a  record  of  the  attendances  of  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  and  having  been  enabled  to  attend  every  meeting,  I  have 
kept  my  own  return,  and  not  trusted  to  other  sources.  I  looked  for  a 
result  that  would  bear  somewhat  forcibly  upon  this  debated  question 
of  provincial  representation. 

There  are  forty  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  two  members 
of  the  Council  have  attended  many  meetings  also,  making  a  total  of 
forty-two  members.  The  number  of  allotted  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hal! 
and  Temple  Show  was  twenty,  so  that  multiplying  forty-two  by  twenty 
I  find  that  a  total  of  840  attendances  was  possible.  The  actual  number 
made,  however,  was  395,  rather  less  than  one-half,  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  thirteen  members  who  could  in  the  aggregate  have  attended 
260  meetings  really  attended  but  twenty-six.  Of  course  all  these 
thirteen  are  members  residing  at  very  long  distances  from  London.  Two 
made  no  attendances,  four  attended  once  each,  three  twice  each,  one 
three  times,  two  four  times,  and  one  five  times.  Several  others  who 
live  at  considerable  distances  away  put  in  four,  six,  and  nine  attend¬ 
ances  ;  but  three  of  those  giving  these  figures  live  within  easy  distance 
of  London. 

Only  one  member  attended  the  entire  twenty  times,  and  one  did  so 
eighteen  times.  Three  were  present  seventeen  times,  and  these  include 
the  energetic  Secretary,  the  Eev.  W.  Wilks ;  whilst  in  the  list  of  those 
attending  sixteen  times,  of  whom  there  are  three,  comes  the  no  less 
esteemed  Chairman,  Mr,  P.  Crowley.  Two  gave  fifteen,  four  made 
fourteen,  three  made  thirteen,  three  eleven,  and  two  ten  attendances, 
Nearly  the  whole  twenty-two  members  who  run  into  double  figures  live 
near  London,  or  within  thirty  miles  ;  but  some  have  repeatedly  come 
long  distances,  at  considerable  expense,  to  make  good  attendance. 

The  highest  attendance  (thirty-three)  was  on  May  19tb,  at  the 
Temple  Show  ;  the  next  best  being  at  the  recent  meeting  on  Dec.  16tb, 
when  twenty-seven  members  were  present.  This  I  regard  as  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year,  and  the  twenty  recorded  suffice  for  all  purposes,  but 
I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  next  meeting  in  January  is 
really  the  last  of  the  present  Committee’s  year  of  office.  I  observed 
that  in  relation  to  the  customary  votes  of  thanks  the  Floral  Committee 
was  a  little  premature.  1  should  have  added  earlier  that  the  lowest 

♦  A  badly  assorted  name— German,  of  course — for  a  substance  to  be  had 
in  2b.  6d.  bottles  (sufficient  for  an  acre)  for'  applying  to  laud  for  enabling 
leguminous  plants  to  use  free  nitrogen,  as  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion 
with  nitrogen. 


Daodalbi-r  2i,  1898. 


JOUimAL  OP  RORTIOLJLTVUf^  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER, 


uttendanco  »t  any  meeting  wa»  fourteen,  and  that  fell  in  the  provincial 
exhibition  season. 

Practically,  the  average  attendance  for  the  twenty -nine  members  who 
were  present  at  ten  meetings  and  upwards  was  thirteen,  which  was  not 
bad.  The  actual  result  of  this  record  is  tn  show  first  that  anything  like  a 
real  representation  of  the  provinces  on  the  Committee  is  practically 
impossible  because  of  distance  and  cost,  whilst  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  includes  a  large  contingent  of  metropolitan  members, 
or  those  residing  within  fair  distance,  attendances  would  be  so  few  as  to 
render  the  transaction  of  business  almost  impossible.  It  is  well  that 
any  who  may  henceforth  complain  as  to  poor  provincial  representation 
should  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

It  is  not  possible  or  fair  to  pass  from  this  subject  without  expressing 
one's  warm  admiration  for  their  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  as  presented  by  the  Fruit  Committee,  every 
member  of  which,  beyond  paying  1  guinea  for  his  fellowship,  and  a 
very  much  larger  sum  as  a  rule  for  travelling  expenses  and  needful 
refreshment,  has  to  spend  much  valuable  time  at  the  meetings.  Of 
course  the  Council  in  its  annual  report  thanks  the  members  of  the 
respective  Committees,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Council 
might  recognise  the  work  in  a  far  more  hearty  way  by  inviting  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  all  these  bodies  to  an  annual  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  some  meeting  or  of  the  Temple  Show. 

There  were  five  meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee  held  during  the 
year  at  Chiswick.  The  attendances  at  these  gatherings,  of  course  neces¬ 
sarily  small,  were  none  the  less  so  far  satisfactory  that  they  reached 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  or  a  total  of  fifty-five.  Here 
twenty-one  members  attended  variously  ;  two  were  present  five  times, 
five  four  times,  three  three  times,  five  twice,  and  six  once.  Both 
Chairman  and  Secretary  attended  four  times.  Generally,  the  work  done 
at  Chiswick  is  very  important,  bat  much  in  relation  to  outdoor  things 
depends  on  the  season.  The  gatherings,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  are 
invariably  very  enjoyable,  and  it  is  s^^ldom  that  the  members  present  do 
not  find  something  of  great  interest  to  arrest  their  attention,  even  beyond 
the  special  subjecti  they  have  been  summoned  to  examine. — A.  D, 


HUMTJS  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

By  HAETiY  Snydee,  B.Sc. 

{Concluded  from  page 

Value  of  Humates  as  Plant  Foou. 

The  value  of  these  various  forma  of  humates  as  plant  food  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  investigations,  and  many  of  these  experiments 
indicate  that  the  humates,  when  acted  upon  by  the  proper  micro¬ 
organisms,  are  very  valuable  forms  of  plant  food. 

At  the  Minnesota  Agricnltural  Experiment  Station  Oats  and  Eye 
have  been  successfully  grown  when  the  only  forma  of  mineral  food  were 
humates  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  humic  phosphate  and 
sulphate.  Hamate  material  obtained  from  rich  prairie  soil  was  mixed 
with  pure  sand,  which  contains  practically  no  plant  food,  and  gypaum 
was  added  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sour  humus.  The  mixture  was 
watered  with  leachings  from  a  fertile  field,  so  as  to  introduce  the 
organisms  which  usually  carry  on  the  work  of  humus  decomposition. 

Oats  seeded  in  the  soil  thus  prepared  finally  produce  fertile  aeeds,  the 
entire  plants  containing  fifty  times  more  potash  than  was  in  the  seeds 
sown,  and  over  sixty  times  more  phosphoric  acid,  The  only  source  from 
which  the  plant  could  obtain  these  substances  was  the  humates  added  to 
the  soil. 

In  experiments  in  which  the  soil  leachings  were  omitted  the  Oat 
plants  only  made  feeble  signs  of  growth,  plainly  showing  that  unless  the 
potaah,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  combined  with  the  humus  is  set  free  by  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  the  plant  is  unable  to  use  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  facts  in  field  practice  which  also  indicate  that 
plants  are  capable  of  feeding  on  humates.  The  roots  of  plants,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  grains,  will  always  be  found  clustering  around  any 
decaying  vegetable  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  the  soil. 
When  Wheat  or  Oats  follow  a  corn  crop  the  roots  of  the  grain  will  he 
found  in  many  cases  to  completely  encase  any  decaying  pieces  of  corn¬ 
stalks  that  are  present.  The  cornstalks  are  not  rich  in  plant  food,  but 
they  decay  in  the  soil  and  combine  with  the  soil  potash  and  phosphates, 
forming  humates  which  the  grain  feeds  upon. 

Large  piles  of  sawdust  many  feet  in  height  and  circumference  are 
frequently  left  around  sawmills,  or  the  sawdust  is  used  for  filling  in  low 
places.  The  sawdust  is  very  slow  in  decomposing,  but  in  time  it  is 
covered  with  vegetation,  which  must  obtain  most,  if  not  all,  of  its 
mineral  food  in  the  form  of  humates. 

Means  op  Increasing  the  Humates  op  the  Soil. 

Inasmuch  as  both  experiments  and  observations  in  the  field  appear 
to  strongly  indicate  that  plants  have  the  power  of  feeding  upon  humates, 
It  becomes  important  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  addition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  to  the  soil  is  capable  of  affecting  the 
amount  of  available  plant  food. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question.  To  a  box 
holding  100  lbs.  of  loam  soil  20  lbs.  of  cow  manure  was  added.  The 
contents  pf  the  box  were  kept  moist  and  well  mixed.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  combined  with  the  hnmus 
was  determined,  and  the  amount  found  compared  with  that  originally 
in  the  box.  Another  box  containing  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  soil 


to  which  no  manure  was  added  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
first  case  the  mineral  matter  originally  present  in  the  manure  was 
deducted,  as  well  as  the  amount  which  was  only  soluble  in  the  solutions 
used  in  the  anjilysis.  The  results  were  as  follows  • 


Increase  op  Humates  in  the  Soil  due  to  Applications  op  Manure, 


Total  hu- 
niates  in 
too  pounds 
of  original 
soil. 

Total  at 
the  end  of 
12  months 
in  manured 
box. 

Gain  of 
humates 
from  soil 
through 
manure. 

Total  hu¬ 
mates  at 
the  end  of 
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no  manure. 
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Grains. 
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Grams, 
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Potash 

7-25 

9-14 

1-89 
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Soda  , . 

7-.- 1 
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2  27 
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Iron . 

2-44 
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1-69 
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— 

Magnesia 

*j)5 
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•19 

•27 

•08 

Alumina 

2-96 

4-l)4 

1-08 

2-76 

•21 

Pliosphori  ’.  acid 

1107 

2-02 

11-50 

•47 

As  will  be  seen,  the  cow  manure  increased  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  combined  with  the  humus  to  the  extent  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount  present  in  the  soil.  In  addition  to  adding  new 
elements  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  it  has  also  resulted  in  changing  a  part 
of  the  Dotasb,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  other  solid 
elements,  into  forms  more  valuable  as  plant  food.  The  manure,  there¬ 
fore  not  only  has  a  direct  fertilising  value,  but  is  also  useful  in  making 
the  inert  plant  food  of  the  soil  more  available.  A  number  of  facts  in 
field  practice  also  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  well  known  that  barnyard  manure  is  among  the  most  laiting  in 
effect  of  any  of  the  fertilisers  which  can  be  applied.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  power  which  the  manure  possesses  of  uniting  with  the  soil 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  produce  humates. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  when  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
on  new  prairie  land  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession,  both  the  yield 
and  the  size  of  the  Potatoes  decrease.  When  the  land  is  seeded  to  a  grass 
crop,  the  sod  ploughed  under,  and  Potatoes  again  planted,  the  yield  and 
size  of  the  Potatoes  are  often  nearly  the  same  as  when  the  land  was  new. 
This  result  lias  been  attained  without  the  addition  of  any  manure  to  the 
land  except  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  sod  which  has  furnished 
materials  for  the  formation  of  humates.  In  the  same  way,  Wheat  grown 
continuously  on  prairie  soil  will  gradually  decline  in  yield,  but  if  grass 
is  alternated  with  the  Wl\ca.t.  nearly  the  original  yields  are  restored. 

Besides  performing  the  useful  functions  just  discussed,  which  are 
essentially  chemical  in  character,  humus  profoundly  modifies  the 
physical  properties  of  soils.  This  influence  is  most  marked  in  relation 
to  the  water  content  and  temperature  of  the  soil . 

Humus  and  the  Water  Supply  op  Citops. 

A  Soil  rich  in  humus  not  only  absorbs  more  water,  but  holds  it  more 
tenaciously  in  time  of  drought  t^an  a  soil  poor  in  humus.  ^  In  fact,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between  soils  rich  in  humus  and 
those  poor  in  hnmus.  A  soil  which  by  long  cultivation  has  lost  half  of 
its  total  humus  will  show  a  loss  bf  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  water- 
holding  power.  These  differences  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  data  obtained  in  the  examination  of  two  typical 
Minnesota  soils. 

Water  Capacity  op  Soils  Containing  Hifeeuent  Amounts  op  Humus. 


Water. 

In 

original 

soil. 

After  ten 
hours 
exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Loss. 

Soil  richer  in  humus  (3-75  per  cent.) 

Soil  poorer  in  humus  (2-50  per  cent.) 

per  cent. 
10-48 
12-14 

per  cent. 
6-12 
3-04 

per  cent. 
10-26 
8-20 

Humus  is  also  an  important  factor,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  in 
assisting  the  capillary  rise  of  subsoil  water  to  the  roots  of  crops.  In  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  humus  water  will  rise  to  the  surface  by  capillarity 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  pure  sand.  As  is  well  known,  soils  which 
are  properly  manured  and  thus  supplied  with  abundant  humus  retain 
more  water  and  yield  it  up  more  slowly  and  evenly  to  growing  crops 
than  unmannred  soils.  The  part  which  the  humus  takes  in  the  water 
supply  of  crops  is  sufficient  in  itself  for  placing  a  high  value  upon  the 
humus  of  the  soil. 

Humus  and  the  Heat  op  the  Soil. 

Humus  soils  are  generally  considered  cold  or  sour,  but  this  is  not 
always  true  of  them.  In  humus  soils  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  the 
organic  materials  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  this  oxidation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  evolution  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  A  portion  of  this 
heat  is  used  up  in  warming  and  evaporating  the  additional  water  stored 
in  the  soil  on  account  of  the  humus,  but  even  after  this  is  provided 
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for  there  is  still  some  heat  left  from  the  oxidation  of  the  humas  to  aid  in 
warming  the  soil. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  humus,  as  a  rule,  imparts  a  darker 
colour  to  the  soil,  and  thus  causes  it  to  absorb  more  of  the  heat  of  the 
san,  lu  autumn  humms  soils  are  not  affected  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  to  the  same  extent  as  soils  poor  in  humas,  the  difference 
freqnently  being  sufficient  to  ward  off  an  early  frost  and  to  enable 
corn  in  the  Northern  States  to  reach  its  full  maturity. 

Applications  of  humus-forming  materials,  such  as  manure,  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  raise  the  temperature  nearly  a  degree,  and 
this  in  colder  climates  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  crop 
from  being  checked.  In  the  colder  regions  soils  which  are  poor  in 
humus  freeze  much  deeper  than  soils  which  are  richer  in  humus. 

In  the  preceding  notes  the  attempt  has  been  made  (o  demonstrate 
that  the  chemical  action  of  humus  in  providing  available  plant  food  in 
the  soil  makes  it  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  fertiliser ;  that  it  assists 
materially  in  bringing  about  the  physical  conditions  in  the  soil  best 
suited  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  that  it  furnishes  a  medium  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  activities  of  such  organisms  as  those  of  nitrification,  which 
are  useful  in  plant  growth  ;  and  that  loss  of  humus  from  the  soil  is 
always  attended  by  a  marked  decline  in  its  productiveness.  It  is  now 
important  to  discuss  the  means  "by  which  this  valuable  constituent  of 
soils  may  be  conserved  and  increated. 

Means  op  Maintaining  the  Humus  op  the  Soil. 

On  account  of  the  variable  composition  of  humus  it  is  difficult  to 
state  the  definite  amount  which  should  be  present  in  all  soils.  A  large 
amount  of  humus,  containing  a  very  high  per  cent,  of  carbon,  approach¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  the  composition  of  charcoal,  is  not  as  valuable  as  a 
smaller  amount  of  humus  which  is  capable  of  readily  undergoing  decom¬ 
position. 

With  an  excessive  amount  of  water,  and  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
the  proper  soil  elements,  like  lime,  potash,  and  humus-forming  materials 
may  produce  sour  soils,  but  in  good  soils  well  stocked  with  lime  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  this  result.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
soils  as  a  rule  will  be  benefited  by  those  systems  of  culture  which  con¬ 
serve  or  increase  the  humus  content. 

The  liberal  use  of  well-prepared  farm  manures,  green  manuring,  and 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  are  the  three  most  important  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  humus  of  the  soil.  The  preparation"  and  use  of  farm  manures 
and  green  manuring  have  already  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
balletins  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,*  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  briefly  refer  to  these  subjects  here. 

In  the  arid  regions,  and  in  many  of  the  prairie  sections,  the  proper 
preparation  of matmres  is  a  problem  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  solved.  On  account  of  the  slowness  of  decomposition  of  the 
straw  in  the  manure,  many  farmers  in  the  regions  named  have  begun  to 
look  upon  manure  as  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  land.  In 
these  regions,  however,  the  soil  is  in  greater  need  of  humus  than  in  the 
regions  of  uniform  summer  rains,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
devise  some  system  of  preparing  the  manure  produced  on  the  farm  so 
that  it  may  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  humus  materials  of  the  soil  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  well 
prepared  muck.  It  is  best  to  draw  the  muck  during  the  summer.  After 
drying  it  can  be  used  as  an  absorbent  in  stables,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
very  valuable,  many  mucks  having  the  power  of  absorbing  more  than 
their  own  weight  of  liquid.  When  muck  is  mixed  with  urine,  it  readily 
undergoes  fermentation,  which  increases  its  fertilising  value.  The 
brown  mucks  are  much  quicker  in  their  action  than  the  black.  A  little 
marl  or  laud  plaster  mixed  with  the  muck  keeps  it  from  forming  sour 
mould. 

Clover  and  plants  of  the  leguminous  family  are  more  suitable  for 
green  mamiring  purposes  than  any  other  class  of  farm  crops,  because,  in 
addition  to  supplying  an  abundance  of  humus-forming  materials,  they 
add  to  the  soil  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  drawn  principally  from  the 
air.  In  the  South  the  Cowpea  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  with 
good  results,  and  crimson  Clover  has  proved  valuable  on  the  sandy  cosst 
soils  of  the  Eastern  States.  Where  land  is  cheap  and  fertilisers  and 
labour  are  expensive,  green  manuring  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the 
most  economical  way  of  maintaining  fertility.  W’’here  land  has  a  high 
value  and  labour  is  cheap,  better  returns  will  be  obtained  from  feeding 
the  crop  to  stock  and  using  the  manure  rather  than  resorting  to  green 
manuring. 

notation  of  Crops  —  Another  means  of  maintaining  the  humus  of  the 
soil  is  the  practice  of  proper  systems  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  general 
laws  which  apply  to  the  rotation  of  crops  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
conservation  of  the  soil  hnmus,  but  definite  rules  cannot  be  given  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  soil  and  climate  of  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  methods  of  farming  which  are  the  most  destructive  of  the  soil 
humas  are  continuous  grain  cropping  without  manures  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  of  Cotton,  corn,  and  Potatoes,  while  the  methods 
which  increase  the  soil  humus  are  the  growing  of  grass  crops  and  dairy 
and  stock  farming,  which  result  in  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
manure.  These  statements  are  by  no  means  intended  to  discourage 
grain.  Potato,  or  Cotton  growing,  but  they  are  intended  to  encourage  a 
definite  course  of  rotation  in  the  culture  of  these  crops,  and  the  use  of 
more  well-prepared  farm  manures,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  humus  of  the 
soil. 

*  Palmers  Bullelia,  Nos.  16  and  21. 


Summary. 

1,  The  decline  in  the  crop-producing  power  of  many  soils  is  due  to  a 
loss  of  the  partially  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matters  known  as 
humus. 

2,  The  humus  of  the  soil  is  decreased  by  the  continuous  cultivation 
of  grain,  Cotton,  Potatoes,  or  any  crop  with  which  the  land  is  kept 
constantly  under  the  plough  without  the  addition  of  any  humus-forming 
materials. 

3,  The  loss  of  humus  involves  a  loss  of  the  nitrogen,  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  composing  humus.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  is  not 
always  due  simply  to  the  nitrogen  removed  by  the  crop,  but  is  frequently 
caused  by  waste  of  the  humus  by  improper  methods  and  systems  of 
cultivation. 

4,  The  humus  of  the  soil  is  increased  by  the  use  of  well-prepared 
farm  manures,  green  manures,  and  by  a  sjstematic  rotation  of  crops  in 
which  grasses,  or  preferably  Clover,  form  an  important  part, 

5,  The  loss  of  humus  from  the  soil  results  in  decreasing  its  powsr  of 
storing  up  and  properly  supplying  crops  with  water.  Soils  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  humus  are  capable  of  more  effectually  withstanding  drought 
than  similar  soils  with  less  humus.  lu  arid  regions  the  loss  of  humus 
from  the  soil  is  more  serious  than  in  the  regions  of  continuous  summer 
rains, 

6,  In  sandy  soils  the  loss  of  humus  is  most  severely  felt.  In  poorly 
drained  soils,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime,  potash,  and  other 
similar  materials,  the  humus  may  form  sour  mould,  but  this  can  usually 
be  corrected  by  a  dressing  of  lime,  marl,  or  wood  ashes. 

7,  Humus-forming  materials, like  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  in  farm  manures,  have  the  power  of  combining  with  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  to  form  bumates  which  are  readily 
assimilated  by  plants  when  acted  upon  by  the  proper  soil  organism. 
These  hnmates  thus  increase  to  a  marked  extent  the  available  plant 
food  of  the  soil. 

8,  Farm  manures  and  other  humus-forming  materials  are  not  only 
valuable  for  the  elements  of  fertility  which  they  contain,  but  also  for 
the  power  of  making  the  inert  material  of  the  soil  more  available  to 
plants. 

9,  In  soils  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  reserve  materials  it  is 
cheaper  to  cultivate  fertility  through  the  agency  of  humus  than  it  is  to 
purchase  it  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilisers. 


HOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

December  15th. 

Scientific  Committee.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
chair)  ;  Dr,  Bonavia,  Mr.  Michael,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Rev.  G.  Henslow 
(Hon.  Sec). 

Primula  sinensis  and  Uyirid. — Mr.  E.  Hyde  of  Ealing  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  held  on  November  23rd  three  fine  plants  of  an  improved 
form  of  P,  sinensis,  raised  from  an  originally  wild  plant.  They  closely 
resembled  drawings  of  this  species  when  first  introduced  about  1820,  A 
botanical  certificate  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  them. 
He  also  showed  a  hybrid  raised  between  this  species  (male)  and 
P.  obconioa  (temale),  in  which  the  form  of  the  umbel,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  leaf,  more  resembled  those  of  P.  obconica.  The  segments  of  the 
petals  were  flat  and  not  reflexed,  and  but  slight’y  cusped.  These 
differences,  however,  were  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  be  regarded  as  well  defined  intermediate  characters,  so  that  it  was 
apparently  a  case  of  prepotency  on  the  part  of  the  female  parent 
(P.  obconica).  Dr.  Masters  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  wild  plant  into  England.  Dr.  Henry  first  pointed  it  out 
to  him  among  a  collection  of  dried  plants  at  Kew,  which  he  had  made 
in  the  mountains  of  Central  China.  Dr.  Masters  was  thus  enabled  to 
recognise  it  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Appley  Towers,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
seed  having  been  sent  over  by  one  of  the  family.  Thence  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  who  have  tried  to  cross  it,  but  hitherto  it 
has  appeared  to  resist  all  attempts.  Further  particulars  will  be  iound 
recorded  in  the  “  Gardeners’  ChroHicle,"  January  26th  and  November 
23rd,  1889,  November  loth,  1890,  and  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton’s  paper  on 
Chinese  Primulas,  "  Jl,  R  H.  S,,”  1891,  vol.  xiii,,  p,  99. 

Catalpa  Mynonioides. — Dr.  Bonavia  exhibited  specimens  of  these 
curiously  winged  seeds,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  fertilised, 
as  no  embryo  could  be  detected  in  them.  The  seed  vessel,  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  this  country,  is  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
common  disease,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  investigations  as  to  its  source, 
but  the  examples  shown  bore  numerous  red  fructifications  of  the  fungus 
Nactrla  ditissima  bursting  through  the  bark. 

Pinut  Palfoureana  var.  aristata. — He  also  showed  specimens  of  the 
cones  of  this  Pine,  which  ia  a  native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Colorado. 
They  were  received  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  The  shoots  bearing  the 
young  cones  bore  short  stout  leaves,  unlike  those  on  a  vegetative  shoot, 
on  which  they  were  longer  and  more  slender,  though  Dr.  Masters 
observed  that  the  anatomical  peculiarity  of  having  a  single  resin  canal  is 
the  same  in  both;  The  scales  of  the  ripe  cone  have  the  external  bracts 
terminatirg  in  an  awn-like  tip,  which  doubtless  suggeeUd  the  varietal 
name. 

Tomato  Fruits  Diseased. — He  also  brought  some  fruits  badly  diseased. 
It  appeared  to  be  an  advanced  stage  of  the  “yellow  spotted  ”  form  ;  it 
was  forwarded  to  Kew  for  investigation. 

Ilex  othera  fruit. — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  a  fruiting  branch  of 
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this  Japanese  species  of  Holly  It  lias  not  been  seen  before  in  this 
country  with  berries. 

Celery  Decayed. — Mr.  Messenger  of  Woolverstone  Gardens,  Ipswich, 
forwarded  two  large  plants  with  the  interior  leafstalks  much  decayed. 
No  fnngi  had  been  found  in  similar  instances,  and  the  general  belief 
was  that  the  plants  had  been  earthed-np,  and  perhaps  bound  up  too 
early,  so  that  growth  was  hindered,  and  wet  having  penetrated  produced 
the  decay. 


PLUMBAGO  LAllPENTiG. 

This  pretty  border  or  rock  plant  (see  illustration,  fig,  ]  05)  frequently 
comes  into  bud  so  late  that  its  beautiful  violet  blooms  never  open,  and 
great  disappointment  is  often  felt  by  the  grower.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  most  satisfactory  to  plant  this  Plumbago  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
rock  garden,  where  it  will  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Thus  treated 
it  will  in  ordinary  seasons  bloom  freely,  and  delight  those  who  see  it  ly 
its  violet  flowers  in  close,  terminal  heads.  It  grows  about  1  foot  in 
height,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Shanghai  about  1846 
It  is  hardy,  and  grows  in  sandy  peat  in  my  garden  on  a  rockery  facing 
S.W.  From  a  recent  gardening  work  we  learn  that  the  correct  name  of 
this  plant  is  now  Ceratostigma  plnmbaginoides-a  name  which,  from 
its  cumbrousness,  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  will  never  come  into  general 
use. — A.  ^ 


APPLES. 

Culinary,  v.  Dessert,  or  Both. 

In  view  of  recent  cases  of  alleged  injustice  to  exhibitors  from  the 
confusion  at  present  existing  by  including  some  varieties  of  Apples  in 
both  divisions,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  for  some  authoritative  decision, 
whereby  the  position  of  these  same  varieties  when  in  competition  with 
others  not  receiving  the  dual  distinction,  might  be  definitely  known  ? 

Take  two  instances.  What,  say,  ought  to  be  position,  in  points,  as 
dessert  of  two  equally  good  dishes  of  Blenheim  Orange  and  Baumann’s 
Red  Winter  Reinette,  or  of  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  cases  at  present  under  discussion  clearly  show  the  meed  of  something 
being  done  to  clear  up  these  matters, 

Oa  lines  of  “  Bedfordshire  Foundling’s  ”  contention,  the  ruling 
would  upset  some  ideas  in  high  quarters.  A  ease  occurs  in  my  own 
experience  this  season.  At  a  leading  show  I  staged  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  including  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette,  and  was  placed  second. 
Discussing  the  exhibit  with  a  friend  afterwards,  who  was  at  the  show, 
I  inquired  why  I  missed  the  first  place.  My  friend  answered,  “Why  did 
you  not  pat  in  a  dish  of  Blenheims  instead  of  Baumann’s  ?  Had  you  done 
so  yon  would  have  been  a  certain  first.”  To  this  I  replied,  “  Because  I 
had  Blenheim  in  a  culinary  collection  on  the  same  table.”  To  which  I 
received  further  reply,  '■  That  was  not  of  slightest  consequence.”  Now 
my  friend  and  the  two  judges  hold  high  positions  in  the  horticultural 
world. 

It  appears  to  me  if  a  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  could  take  these 
varieties  and  give  to  each  a  standard  number  of  points  in  each  division 
we  should  have  some  idea  as  to  including  or  excluding  from  our  collec¬ 
tions  when  setting  up  for  exhibition,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anything  of  the  same  nature  as  the  York  incident  to  re-occur. — 
Robt.  Grindrod. 

[Our  correspondent  suggests  the  lines  on  which  we  should  (as 
indicated  oa  page  591)  have  acted  in  judging  Mr.  Riddell’s  Apples  at 
York,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  stipulations  in  the  schedule.  On 
such  lines  wp  have  judged  dozens  of  collections  without  any  protests 
following.  The  two  judges  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grindrod,  and  whose 
names  he  privately  communicates,  stand  as  high  both  as  cultivators, 
exhibitors,  and  judges  of  fruit  as  any  gardeners  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
^  not  suggested  for  a  moment  that  they  are  better  gardeners  than  the 
York  judges,  because  such  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  equally  difficult 
would  it  be  to  find  more  upright  and  honourable  men.  The  divergeice 
of  opinion  among  competent  judges  of  fruit  points  to  the  desirability 
of  definite  lines  of  guidance  being  formulated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ] 

Judging  at  the  York  Show. 

I  WAS  glad  to  observe  that  the  interested  parties  in  the  above 
dispute  have  decided  upon  having  their  differences  referred  to  arbitration, 
this  proving  another  triumph  for  the  principles  of  the  Peace  Society. 

I  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  verdict,  but  I  do  think  Mr,  Lawton 
is  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  Mr.  Herrin  as  a  champion  for  his 
contention  that  the  Apple  Emperor  Alexander  is  fit  for  culinary 
purposes  only.  Mr.  Herrin  goes  as  far  as  to  say  (page  659)  that  the 
R.H.S.  '‘has  already  virtually  decided”  the  question,  and  bases  his 
argument  upon  the  schedule  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  British-grown 
Fruit,  held  last  autumn  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  finds  therein 
Emperor  Alexander  placed  as  a  cooking  variety,  therefore  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  dessert  kinds. 

If  Mr.  Herrin  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  a  little  further  into  the 
same  pchedule,  he  will  find  the  excellent  culinary  variety  Baumann’s 
Red  Winter  Reinette  classed  as  a  dessert  Apple,  and  cannot,  be  staged  as 
acocker.  He  will  also  find  Blenheim  Orange  classed  as  a  cooking  variety, 
aud  certainly  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  dessert  classes.  But  all  this  has 


little  to  do  with  the  case  at  issue,  except  for  hia  contention  of  the  .Judges 
acting  rightly  in  disqualifying  Mr.  Riddell’s  collection  because  it  con¬ 
tained  a  dish  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  If  this  argument  is  to  hold 
gold,  then  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Lawton  acted  wrongly  in  awarding  first 
and  second  prizes  to  collections  that  contained  dishes  of  Blenheim 
Orange.  If  Mr.  Henin  had  been  judge,  it  appears  as  if  the  whole  seven 
or  eight  collections  that  formed  the  competition  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified  on  account  of  this  Apple  question.  I  wonder  what  good  could 
have  accrued  from  such  high  banded-procedure — J.  Mc  NDOE. 

Let  me  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lawton,  that  select  and  special  lists  of  dessert 
Apples  have  no  bearing  on  the  disqualification  of  a  collection  of  dessert 
fruits  for  containing  a  dish  of  E  mperor  Alexander  Apple.  So  long  as  it  is 
included  in  general  lists,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Bunyard,  Dick¬ 
sons,  Pearson,  Clibran,  and  others,  as  eligible  for  dessert,  and  commended 
by  high  authorities  as  desirable  for  that  purpose,  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  reason  tor  disqualifying  it,  or  any  exhibit  containing  it,  out¬ 
side  a  prohibitive  rule  to  that  effect.  The  York  schedule  contains  no 
such  prohibitive  rule,  and  therefore  the  judges  went  outside  their  pro- 
viuCd  in  consenting  to  the  word  ”  disqualified  ”  being  placed  on  the 
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exhibit.  Mr.  Lawton  blames  me  for  crediting  him  with  egotism.  I 
will  then  only  say  that  he  puts  a  higher  estimate  on  his  own  abilities  as 
a  pomologist  than  those  of  Messrs.  Meindoe  and  Divers.  He  also  refers 
to  the  select  lists  of  dessert  Apples  in  the  “  Fruit  Growers’  Guide,”  and 
reads  aloud  from  an  obsolete  copy  of  the  ”  Fruit  Manual,”  neither  of 
which  bears  directly  on  the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Clayton  makes  reference  in  both  of  his  notes  that  he  ”  did  not 
know  whose  fruit  they  had  been  judging.”  That  is  not  the  point  at 
issue.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  the  action  of  the  Judges  in  dis¬ 
qualifying  an  exhibit  of  dessert  fruits  for  having  a  dish  of  Emperor 
Alexander  .4.pple  in  it.  Seeing  that  the  Judges  were  the  servants  of  the 
Society,  it  rests  with  the  Society  to  take  up  the  matter.  Now  that  it  is 
prepared  to  allow  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the  R.H.S.,  let  the  Society 
obtain  statements  from  each  of  the  Judges  showing  what  influenced 
them  in  their  action,  and  also  kindly  let  me  know  that  this  is  being 
done,  so  that  I  may  do  likewise. — J.  Riddell. 

[In  view”  of  the  holiday  season  cur  pages  bad  to  be  made  up  on 
Tuesday,  and  consequently  a  communication  from  Mr.  G.  Bunyard 
(Maidstone),  and  Mr.  R.  M.  MTntosh,  on  behalf  of  the  York  Florists’ 
Society,  arriving  on  Tuesday  were  tO'O  'ate  for  insertion.  The  Society, 
having  paid  the  extra  prize  that  was  awarded — equal  to  the  second — 
and  this  having  been  accepted,  decline  lo  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  but  the  Committee  will  supply  the  fee  if  the  Judges  like  to  have 
the  matter  submitted  to  the  R.H.S.] 

The  Classification  of  Apples  and  Bears. 

This  subject  has  been  well  threshed  out  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,  It  now  remains  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  if  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities,  to  take  some  action  that 
may  be  regarded  generally  as  authoritative  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
obvious  that  quoting  such  authorities  as  the  “  Fruit  Manual,”  trade 
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catalognes,  and  even  Apple  and  Pear  congress  reports,  do  nothing  to 
settle  the  matter,  because  all  these  authorities  are  of  individual  product, 
and  not  of  that  of  any  authorised  body.  That  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S. 
would  act  wisely  in  inviting  the  Fruit  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
matter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  could  be  easily  accomplished  by 
requesting  each  member  to  send  in  a  list  not  only  of  all  varieties  that 
may  be  regarded  as  of  duplicate  merit,  but  to  have  no  doubt  whatever 
surrounding  any  varieties,  also  to  classify  what  are  by  them  regarded 
of  cooking  value  only,  and  what  are  to  be  classed  as  dessert  only. 

Assuming  such  lists  were  sent  in,  a  small  sub-committee  could  lick 
them  into  shape,  placing  disputed  ones  into  lists  according  to  the  majoity 
of  times  selected  for  such  lists,  and  then  we  may  be  assured  that 
henceforth  such  classification  stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  would  be  universally  accepted  as  binding  on 
Committee,  Judges,  and  exhibitors  at  shows.  It  will  be  a  grave  mis¬ 
fortune  if  the  Royal  does  not  seize  upon  the  suggestion  with  avidity, 
to  undertake  this  small  task  as  it  has  been  so  freely  invited  to  do,  seeing 
that  the  Society  would  have  everything  to  gain  in  the  estimation  of  the 
provincial  horticulturists  In  doing  so. — ^A.  D. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

The  Tomato. 

The  Tomato  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  very  little 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  a  span-roof  house  suiting  it  remarkably  well. 
For  the  first  crop  seed  may  be  sown  early  in  January,  either  in  6  inch 
pots,  boxes,  or  pans.  The  soil  ought  to  be  of  a  light  nature,  say  loam,  one- 
third  each  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  finely  sifted.  Let  the  seed  be  sown 
very  thinly,  covered  lightly  with  soil,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  70°,  have  the  pot  or  pans  immersed  in  water,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  any  to  pass  over  the  rim.  The  pots  should  then  be  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  to  be  lifted  off,  wiped  dry,  and  returned  every 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  seen  to  lift  up  the  soil  in  the  least, 
place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  young 
sturdy  plants  in  their  first  stage. 

Do  not  allow  the  seedlings  to  become  crowded  before  potting  or  trans¬ 
planting,  as  if  the  roots  become  matted  they  are  liable  to  get  broken 
when  moved,  hence  the  loss  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  growth.  Two  or 
three  days  after  they  have  matured  their  first  leaf  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  small  thumbs  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  the  same  temperature. 
When  the  roots  are  seen  pushing  through  the  soil  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  3-inch  pots,  using  a  little  less  leaf  soil  and  more  fibrous 
loam.  From  3-mch  remove  to  5  or  6-icch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
four  parts  loam,  one  part  lime  rabble,  and  one  part  burnt  garden  refuse  ; 
leaf  soil  is  best  dispensed  with,  as,  if  the  soil  be  too  loose,  the  plants 
make  soft  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruitfulness-  In  all  stages,  when 
potting  provide  ample  drainage,  protected  with  turf  or  old  Mushroom 
bed  refuse. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  fruited  in  pots,  their  size  may  be  10  or 
12  inches.  In  potting  or  planting  only  fill  two-thirds  of  the  space 
with  soil,  as  one-third  should  be  left  for  top-dressings,  and  pot  firmly. 
The  borders  for  those  planted  out  may  be  1  foot  wide  and  18  inches 
deep ;  the  plants  are  best  trained  to  single  stems  15  or  18  inches  apart, 
and  all  laterals  cat  off  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Watering  requires  to  be  done  carefully,  an  over-supply  to  newly 
planted  Tomatoes  being  ruinous,  whilst  too  little  may  cause  the  leaves 
to  curl  and  turn  brown.  Air  must  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  when  flowering  commences  leave  a  chink  for  air  all 
night,  firing  accordingly,  and  keeping  the  house  as  dry  as  possible. 
Some  persons  fertiliS3  the  blooms  as  they  expand,  but  a  sharp  tap  of  the 
plants  will  cause  the  pollen  to  be  distributed  almost  equally  well. 

When  full  crops  of  fruit  are  swelling,  top-dressings  may  be  given 
with  advantage  of  sound  rich  compost,  and  when  the  roots  permeate  it 
some  good  fertiliser  will  assist  the  plants  ;  a  little  and  often  being  safe 
practice,  or  weak  liquid  manure,  at  first  used  carefully,  and  gradually 
increased.  Such  varieties  as  Ham  Green  Qa  good  all-round  Tomato), 
Polegate  (free  cropping  and  good  shape),  Frogmore  Selected,  Challenger, 
Conference,  amongst  a  host  of  others,  are  suitable  for  affording  crops 
of  acceptable  fruit, —A  Young  Reaotitioneb. 

Staging  Plants  for  Effect, 

In  my  opinion  this  ie  a  subject  of  importance.  We  often  see 
groups  of  beautiful  plants  spoiled  through  want  of  judgment  in  their 
arrangement. 

In  staging  three  things  should  be  carefully  avoided — viz.,  flatness, 
formality,  and  overcrowding.  The  first  evil  is  one  into  which  we  are 
all  apt  to  fall.  It  can  be  overcome  by  making  a  mass  of  plants  rise 
boldly  above  their  fellows  at  intervals  along  the  back  of  the  group,  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  hills  and  dells,  whilst  a  few  dot  plants  may  with 
advantage  be  placed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  arrangement,  thus 
relieving  it  of  any  tendency  to  flatness. 

By  formality  I  mean  the  habH  of  placing  any  particular  plants  at 
regular  intervals,  and  thus  making  every  part  of  the  house  look  the 
same.  Lastly  comes  the  common  error  of  overcrowding.  This  not  only 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  arrangement,  but  entails  the  use  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  p’ants,  a  point  of  no  small  importance  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  A  groundwork  of  moss  or  clean  shells  on  the  stages,  and 
the  plants  placed  thereon  in  such  a  position  that  each  one  may  stand 
independent  of  its  neighbour,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  ar.range- 
ment.— Youngster. 


R.H.S.  Examinations. 

“  What's  your  verdict  now,  George !  ’’  “  Oh,  I’m  in  the  first  or 
B3Cond  class  certain !  ”  exclaimed  the  questioned  in  a  decided  voice. 
Such  was  the  question  asked  of  a  foreman  by  a  foreman  on  the  evening 
of  a  past  R.H.S.  examination.  The  latter  no  doubt  bad  strong  reasons 
to  suppose  himself  well  placed,  seeing  he  had  been  prominent  in  a  few 
preceding  examinations,  following  a  course  of  scientific  and  practical 
lectures  which  both  had  attended.  But,  “  The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  shall  be  first.”  When  the  long-wished-for  results  were  published 
George’s  name  could  not  be  found.  His  companion  was  in  the  third 
class. 

This  man,  then,  evidently  had  struck  the  wrong  key.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  hold  a  third-class  certificate,  which  i  obtained  when  only 
sixteen  years  old,  being  second  youngest  on  the  list  of  successfula.  This 
has  been  the  only  R.H.S.  exam,  which  I  have  tried.  Even  at  that  time 
(previously  I  had  two  years’  practical  work  with  my  father)  1  can  truly 
say  the  questions  seemed  simple.  Toe  fact  that  I  spent  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  describing  the  Potato,  its  growth  and  culture,  shows  that 
if  I  had  answered  pointedly  my  chances  would  have  been  raised  ;  as  it 
was,  I  had  to  leave  many  important  questions  untouched.  “What 
preparation  had  I  ?  ” 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  chemistry,  at  the  close  of  which  I  could 
not  have  explained  the  difference  between  an  “atom”  and  a  “molecule,” 
Three  lectures  on  “  The  Physics  of  Plants  ”  and  three  on  “  The  Physics 
of  the  Soil.”  Then  followed  a  course  of  “  Practical”  lectures.  I  learned 
what  I  could  extract  from  the  lecture  notes  and  did  some  reading, 
nothing  more.  Two  minutes’  consideration  of  the  questions,  I  believe, 
might  often  save  twenty-two  minutes’  writing. — A  Young  Scot. 


On  page  569  “  Young  Gardener”  not  unreasonably  asks  for  opinions 
from  others  who  have  sat  for  the  R.H.S.  examinations.  As  I  have  done 
so,  without  and  with  success,  I  feel  justified  in  offering  mine.  Now 
going  throBgh  the  drill  of  a  single-handed  place,  with  various  duties 
outside  the  garden,  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  my  struggling  brethren. 

1  cannot  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  way  in  which  the 
examination  is  conducted,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  time  allowed  r 
but  even  hero  I  do  not  feel  capable  to  pass  an  opinion,  feeling  sure  chat 
the  R.H.S,  have  given  the  matter  due  consideration,  and  I  am  well 
content  to  abide  by  their  decision.  I  have  never  sat  for  the  mere  sake 
of  gaining  distinction  or  certificates,  but  rather  to  test  my  own  powers, 
then  to  profit  by  the  experience  gained.  If  I  have  had  cause  to  grumble 
at  the  q  aestions  set,  it  has  been  because  of  my  own  ignorance  and  inability 
to  furnish  satisfactory  replies.  Elementary  principles  are,  as  everyone 
knows,  “  or  ought  to  know,”  the  essence  of  gardening.  Without  these 
principles  to  illumine  our  way  the  gardener’s  path  would  be  very  dark 
indeed.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  our  testing  our  powers  side 
by  side  with  college  students  ;  in  fact,  1  rather  like  the  idea,  and  the 
only  regret  I  have  is  that  I  am  not  one  of  such  students  mvself. 

I  have  been  prompted  to  send  this  reply  to  “  Young  Gardener  ”  for 
fear  some  of  my  brothers  of  the  craft  might  feel  discouraged.  “  1  study 
daily,”  often  nnder  adverse  circumstances,  but  the  pleasure  derived  from 
knowledge  gained  is  doubly  recompensed  for  time  bestowed. 

We  have  received  much  encouragement  from  the  old  boys  of  late,  and 
valuable  space  of  the  Journal  given  on  our  behalf  ;  but  may  I  venture  to 
ask  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly  allow  space  for  one  of  the  old  boys  to 
answer  last  year’s  questions  by  way  of  coaching  us?  Will  not  some 
one  volunteer  ? 

As  this  is  my  first  appearance,  may  I  be  allowed  to  thank  all  helpers 
for  their  kind  advice,  and  in  a  note  before  me  (from  one  who  signs  her¬ 
self  “  A  Town  Dweller”)  I  am  earnestly  pressed  to  convey  her  thanks  to 
the  “Missus”  whose  soul-speaking  contributions  often  adorn  these 
pages.— Nil  Dehpebandum. 

[We  hope  to  give  some  replies  to  examination  questions  shortly,  if 
not  by  an  “  Old  Boy  ”  from  a  premising  young  one,  but  they  must  speak 
for  themselves.] 

Hybrid  Chrysanthemums. 

I  HAVE  not  observed  any  of  the  master  mmds  directing  attention  to 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  above  sent  out  a  few  years  since,  and  they 
are  possibly  not  known  as  they  deserve.  I  have  had  plants  under  my 
eye  during  the  vast  season  which  have  been  a  picture  in  all  weathers.  In 
habit  the  plants  much  resemble  the  annual  variety,  and  range  in  height 
from  2  to  3  feet.  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  single  Dahlias  on 
long  footstalks,  rays  regular,  and  not  easily  spoiled  by  rain.  They 
last  for  seven  days  in  water  when  young  blooms  are  cut.  Ladies  admire 
them  greatly  arranged  in  flower  gla-ses,  and  the  plants  form  a  pleasing 
background  to  a  border.  The  following  varieties  are  good  : — Elegans, 
white,  y.llow  zone,  round  bronzy  disc,  3  feet.  Golden  Gem,  a  bed  of 
this,  “one  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold,”  by  far  t^  best  yellow,  3  feet. 
Chieftain,  delicate  lemon,  with  dense  chocolate  disc,  making  an  exquisite 
con'rast.  Unfortunately,  Chieftain  has  not  the  vigour  he  ought  to  have, 

2  feet  6  inches.  Duke  of  York,  orange  yellow  self,  dwarf,  18  inches  ; 
useful.  I  have  neither  pen  nor  ink  at  band,  so  trust  my  pencilling  will 
do.— Hamilton. 

[Yes,  for  once  ;  but  pens  and  ink  are  to  be  found  in  most  civilised 
countries,  and  “  Hamilton  ”  must  try  to  find  those  essentials  when  he 
writes  again.  If  he  were  a  London  compositor  on  a  foggy  day  he  would 
not  think  that  a  pale  pencilling  would  “  do  ”  very  well.  It  is  for  raisers 
of  effective  plants  to  make  them  known,  unless  they  desire  to  keep  them 
to  themselves,  ] 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peactaes  and  xrectarlnes. — Earlieitt  House, — The  trees  in  the 
house  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  having  been  forced 
from  the  same  period  the  previous  season,  will  now  have  the  blossom 
bnds  well  advanced  towards  flowering,  when  syringing  the  trees  must 
cease,  but  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  in  the  strcctiire  by  damping 
the  floors  and  borders  on  fine  mornings  and  in  the  early  part  of  bright 
afternoons.  If  inside  borders  are  found  upon  examination  at  all  dry, 
give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  at  a  temperature  slightly  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  house.  Weakly  trees  may  have  liquid  manure,  supplying  it 
rather  thick  after  the  soil  has  been  made  properly  moist  with  water. 
Where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  blossoms  remove  those  on  the  under  side 
or  back  of  the  shoots,  and  thin  them  elsewhere  where  too  crowded. 
Admit  a  little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  this,  with  the 
warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes,  will  keep  the  air  in  motion,  and  moisture 
will  be  deposited  on  the  glass  instead  of  on  the  blossoms,  as  frequently 
occurs  in  a  close  atmosphere,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  setting  fruit.  The 
temperature  may  l)e  maintained  at  56°  by  day  and  50°  at  night  in  mild 
weather,  but  .6°  less  in  severe  weather  is  more  favourable  to  the  trees 
than  the  higher  tern reratnre,  and  the  setting  is  not  prejudiced  if  the 
temperature  fall  to  45°  at  night,  or  in  very  sharp  weather  to  40"',  It  is 
necessary  when  the  flowers  show  the  anthers  clear  of  the  petals  that  the 
house  be  freely  ventilated,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  and  not  exciting  the 
trees  by  too  much  fire  heat. 

To  keep  them,  however,  in  steady  progress  the  temperature  must  be 
raised  early  in  the  day  to  60°,  and  kept  between  that  and  55°  through 
the  day.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  stout  blossoms,  sturdy  stamens  well 
raised  above  the  pistil,  loaded  with  abundance  of  pollen,  well  developed 
pistil,  and  properly  formed  ov.ary,  Tnese  all  require  time  to  develop, 
and  aeration  for  tiieir  perfecting,  then  recourse  can  be  had  to  shaking 
the  trellis  or  brushing  over  the  blossoms  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  on  fine 
days  after  the  house  has  been  ventilated  for  some  little  time.  The  pollen 
by  either  of  these  processes  is  distributed  in  a  golden  shower,  visible  in 
the  sunlight,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  set  is  generally  a  good  one, 
even  without  artificial  impregnation  ;  and  sometimes  the  disturbance  of 
the  air  by  lightly  syringing  the  trees  serves  to  effect  the  setting  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Second  Early  House. — To  have  ripe  fruit  of  the  second  early  and 
midseason  varieties  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  the  trees  must  be 
started  without  delay,  but  it  is  desirable  to  merely  close  the  house,  and 
only  employ  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost  during  the  first  fortnight,  ventilat¬ 
ing  freely  at  and  above  50°.  This  will  gently  incite  the  sap  and  buds. 
Afterwards,  say  at  the  New  Year,  fire  heat  should  be  employed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  40°,  and  to  insure  50°  by  day,  above  which 
ventilate  freely.  This  will  bring  the  trees  on  suflficiently  fast  to  insure 
sturdy  blossom,  and  once  they  make  a  start  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
In  steady  progress.  Sprinkle  the  trees  on  fine  mornings  and  afternoons, 
but.in  dull  weather  omit  the  afternoon  syringing,  as  keeping  the  trees 
constantly  dripping  with  moisture  has  a  softening  and  weakening 
tendency,  favouring  wood  rather  than  blossom.  If  the  bouse  has  had 
the  roof-lights  removed  the  inside  borders  will  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened  through  to  the  drainage,  and  not  need  water  for  some  weeks ; 
but  where  the  roof-lights  are  fixed  the  border  may  need  a  thorough 
supply  of  water,  and  if  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  applications, 
for  nothing  short  of  thorough  moisture  in  the  border  ought  to  satisfy  the 
Peach  grower.  Outside  borders  should  be  protected  against  frost,  a  fe  v 
inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves,  with  a  little  litter  over  them,  answers 
admirably. 

Suocession.  Houses. — The  trees  are  best  pruned  and  dressed  after 
loosening  them  from  the  trellis.  Cut  out  weak  attenuated  branches,  and 
where  weak,  thin  them  well,  leaving  eufiicient  of  last  year’s  growths  for 
l)earing,  with  space  between  them  for  training  in  those  intended  to  dis¬ 
place  them.  Thoroughly  wash  the  house,  the  trees  wit’n  soapy  water,  and, 
rf  necessary,  apply  an  insecticide,  for  aphides,  red  spider,  thrips  and  scale 
lurk  about  the  trees  in  some  form  ready  to  become  active,  and  multiply 
when  forcing  operations  are  commenced.  Secure  the  branches  at  once 
to  the  trellis,  leaving  space  in  the  respective  ligatures  for  the  swelling  of 
the  branches  and  shoots.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots  without  disturbing  them,  and  supply  good  turfy  loam  in  lumps  from 
the  size  of  a  nut  to  an  egg,  with  an  admixture  of  about  a  fourth  of  well 
decayed  manure,  not  covering  them  more  than  2  or  3  inches.  If  the  trees 
are  disposed  to  make  long-jointed  wood,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  nitro¬ 
genous  manures,  also  potassic,  especially  in  nitrate  form,  and  supply  bone 
meal,-  which  will  furnish  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  of  lime,  tending 
to  promote  sturdier  growth,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  or 
tendency  to  soarness  in  the  soil,  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  may  be  used 
advantageously  as  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  Tibs,  per  rod.  These 
substances  are  useful  in  the  case  of  gummy  affections,  taking  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  gypsum,  and  applying  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pound  per  square  yard  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  trees — autumn 
or  early  winter.  This  will  give  time  for  the  elements  supplied  to  act  on 


the  soil  and  become  available  by  when  the  trees  start  into  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  trees  have  made  too  little  wood,  and  are  more 
prolific  of  fruit  than  desirable  for  attaining  to  a  good  size,  the  borders 
may  be  dressed  with  a  combined  phospbatic,  potassic  and  sulphatic 
manure.  Carefully  examine  inside  borders  and  supply  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water  if  dry,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  will  cause  the  buds  to  fall  later 
on.  Keep  the  houses  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  complete  rest. 

Pigs. — 'Very  early  Figs  are  best  secured  from  trees  in  pots,  as  they 
can  be  given  slight  warmth  at  the  roots  and  be  kept  in  steady,  pro¬ 
gressive  growth.  There  are  not  many  that  force  well  in  their  first  crop, 
some  varieties  casting  theirs  wholesale  and  are  anything  but  reliable. 
Early  Violet,  Angelique  (Madeleine),  and  St.  John’s  have  small  fruit ; 
Pingo  <le  Mel,  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Marseilles  have  medium  to  large 
fruits.  All  are  good  first  crop  varieties,  and  force  well  when  brought  on 
gradually  and  not  subjected  ti)  too  much  heat  in  the  early  stages.  This 
is  apt  to  occur  with  bottom  heat,  and  the  heat  about  the  pots  being 
more  than  70°  during  the  early  part  of  the  forcing  process  the  growth  is 
too  rapid.  The  embryo  Figs  also  swell  freely,  but,  not  having  time  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  floral  organs  they  are  cast.  This  defect 
can  only  be  avoided  by  thoroughly  ripened  growths,  sparse  or  no  second 
crops,  and  steady,  progressive  advancement  in  forcing.  Until  the  leaves 
are  unfolding  the  heat  at  the  roots  should  not  exceed  70°  at  the  base  of 
the  pots  ;  then  it  may  be  increased  to  75°,  giving  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  70°  to  76°.  That  is  quite  sufficient,  the  fermenting 
material  being  added  to  as  required  to  maintain  the  heat  regularly. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  increased  by  degrees  to 
60°  at  night,  65°  by  day  by  artificial  means  in  severe  weather,  5° 
more  in  mild  weather,  70°  to  75°  with  sun  and  moderate  ventilation, 
closing  at  75°  ;  but  in  mild  weather  a  little  air  must  be  admitted  at  60° 
to  65° — just,  a  “crack”  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  let  out  pent-up 
moisture  and  insure  a  circulation.  In  cold  weather  the  pipes  radiating 
heat  will  keep  the  air  in  motion  and  the  moisture  will  be  condensed  on 
the  glass,  therefore  ventilation  is  not  then  required.  Be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  bring  on  the  growth  too  rapidly,  especially  in  dull  weather, 
.as  foliage  produced  under  such  conditions  is  not  of  stout  texture,  but 
large  and  thin,  possessing  little  elaborative  power,  and  is  very  susceptible 
to  external  damage,  often  scorching  and  becoming  infested  with  red 
spider.  Afford  water  whenever  necessary — always  in  a  tepid  state. 
Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the 
foliage  dry  before  nightfall,  but  avoid  excessive  moisture,  damping  the 
house  only  in  severe  weather. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — When  the  crowns  commence  swelling 
and  the  trusses  appear  the  temperature  may  be  advanced  a  few  degrees 
by  day,  but  60°  to  65°  is  sufficiently  high  at  night.  Syringe  the  plants 
lightly  in  the  early  part  of  fine  afternoons.  Examine  them  daily,  and 
supply  water  to  all  that  require  it.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphides, 
and  if  any  appear  fumigate  the  house  on  two  consecutive  evenings.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  plants  be  perfectly  clean,  and  fumigation 
must  not  be  practised  when  they  are  in  flower.  Another  batch  of  plants 
should  he  placed  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  removing  the 
decayed  leaves,  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  loosened  and  a  top- 
dressing  supplied,  a  little  dissolved  bones  being-  excellent.  Attend  to 
the  drainage  ;  if  defective  rectify  it,  and  wash  the  pots.  The  plants  may 
be  introduced  during  the  next  three  weeks  to  a  Peach  house  or  Straw¬ 
berry  house  for  affording  ripe  fruit  early  in  April.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Vicomteise  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Noble  are  suitable 
varieties. 

Plants  for  starting  later  will  he  quite  safe  in  their  quarters  outdoors, 
plunging  in  ashes  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  a  light  covering  of  dry 
fern  or  litter  may  be  given  in  severe  weather,  removing  it  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  If  the  plants  are  placed  in  frames  the  lights  should  be 
drawn  off  in  mild  weather,  but  in  cold  and  wet  the  lights  should  be 
tilted.  The  plants  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  none  should  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. — A  mild  winter  is  not  always  the  best 
as  far  as  keeping  tender  bedding  plants  is  concerned.  Damp  is  very 
destructive  among  .^onal  Pelargoniums  especially,  and  these  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  all  decaying  leaves 
picked  off  whenever  seen.  They  keep  best  in  a  house  where  a  little 
fire  heat  is  maintained  and  the  top  ventilators  open  during  the  daytime. 
Give  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Yiolas,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  Car¬ 
nations  in  frames  abundance  of  air  with  a  view  to  checking  premature 
growth,  and  protect  well  from  severe  frosts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
subject  any  of  them  to  fire  heat.  Carnations  ought  to  be  raised  well  up 
to  the  glass  in  pits  or  frames,  have  all  dead  leaves  picked  off,  and  be 
fumigated  occasionally  if  green  fly  is  seen  on  them.  Bedding  Lobelias 
also  object  to  much  fire  heat,  and  should  never  be  very  dry  at  the  roots, 
otherwise  the  growths  harden  and  flower  early,  whereas  the  young 
shoots  to  be  propagated  should  be  succulent  and  fresh.  A  warm  green¬ 
house  suits  Heliotropes  and  Ageratums,  and  only  old  plants  of  the 
former  should  be  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots.  Such  heat-loving 
planta  as  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Alternantheras  winter  most  surely  on 
shelves  in  plant  stovss  and  forcing  houses,  receiving  only  enough  water 
to  keep  them  fresh  in  appearance. 

Transplanting  Bulbs. — Fine  weather  in  November  has  been  moss 
favourable  for  lifting,  dividing,  and  transplanting  established  clamps  of 
various  bulbs,  but  it  is  rot  yet  too  late  to  divide  and  replant  clumps 
that  are  either  becoming  crowded  or  present  a  sickly  appearance. 
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Cluippa  of  Snowdrops  growing  wild  can  now  be  shifted  to  the  flower 
garden  or  borders,  taking  care  to  replant  as  deeply  as  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  buried,  the  latler  remark  also  applying  to  transplanted  bulbs 
generally.  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  in  particular  are  liable  to  be  badly 
splashed  by  heavy  rains  when  in  flower,  but  a  mulching  of  leaf  soil 
given  now,  would  prevent  this  and  otherwise  act  beneficially.  Mild 
weather  is  the  best  time  to  lift  and  replant  bulbs,  and  also  for  loosening 
the  soil  among  those  not  lifted,  prior  to  mulching  with  leaf  mould. 

Border  Cbryaantbenauma. — The  season  has  been  a  good  one  both 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  flowering  varieties.  Strong  young  plants 
give  the  best  resalts,  and  if  there  are  no  stock  plants  in  pots  of  the  best 
border  varieties,  some  of  each  ought  to  be  lifted,  potted,  and  stored  in 
cold  pits  or  frames.  Cuttings  in  the  least  frosted  damp  off,  whereas 
those  from  plants  that  have  been  protected  from  severe  frosts  root 
readily  in  February  or  March.  Summer  and  early  autumn  flowering 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  select  from,  are  much  the  best  for 
open  borders  and  foi  growing  against  walls,  planting  out  surplus  plants 
of  the  maj  )rity  of  Japanese  and  large  flowering  forms  that  succeed  well 
under  glass  being  so  much  wasted  labour  and  space. 

Protecting  Boseu. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  standard  Roses 
effectively,  but  there  is  no  diflicuUy  with  dwarfs,  and  they  may  need 
protection  badly  before  midwinter.  Strawy  litter  or  bracken  placed  round 
the  stems  to  a  short  distance  above  where  they  ought  to  be  pruned  next 
spring  will  save  them,  as  will  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  mounded 
up  well  over  the  lower  parts.  If  Tea  Roses  are  brought  in  before  March 
it  is  advisable  to  defer  planting  and  lay  them  in  separately  by  their 
heels  in  good  fine  soil,  where  they  can  easily  be  protected  from  severe 
frost. 

PLANT  HOUSES, 

The  Stove. — During  the  past  mild  weather  the  temperature  has 
ranged  higher  at  night  than  is  usual  for  this  struc'ure.  Some  care  is 
now  needed  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with 
external  conditions.  If  severe  weather  should  set  in  the  temperature 
could  not  be  maintained  without  unduly  heating  the  hot-water  pipes, 
which  is  injurious,  and  the  reverse  of  economical.  If  the  plants  are 
gradually  hardened  to  a  temperature  of  G0°,  or  a  few  degrees  higher  on 
mild  occasions,  no  check  will  result  to  the  plants  if  that  temperature, 
or  a  degree  or  two  lower,  is  maintained  during  severe  cold  weather. 

'Watering’. — Let  all  watering  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  some  care  is  needed  not  to  give  the  plants  too  much.  Plants  are 
easily  overwatered  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  growth  is  practically 
at  a  standstill.  On  the  other,  hand,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
by  an  insufficient  supply.  Employ  the  syringe  whenever  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fine  day,  in  fact  twice  daily  when  the  pipes  have  to  be 
made  fairly  warm  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature.  Failure  in 
damping  and  syringing  during  the  winter  months  often  ends  in  the 
plants  being  seriously  injured  by  tbrips.  A  warm  dry  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  these  pests. 

Cleaning. — Thoroughly  clean  plants  that  are  infested  with  insects, 
as  well  as  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown.  A  few  days  devoted  to 
thorough  cleaning  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  save  weeks  of  sponging 
at  a  busy  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  cleaning  every  corner  in 
the  bouse  is  equally  as  important  as  cleaning  the  planta  The  glass 
inside  and  out  should  be  washed,  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  so  that 
the  house  will  be  light  and  sweet.  Every  ray  of  light  possible  must  be 
admitted  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Hotbeds. — Where  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  and 
other  plants  are  needed  early,  lose  no  time  in  making  up  a  hotbed  to 
give  them  a  start.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  plants  start  into  growth 
when  stood  on  or  plunged  in  a  bed  of  fermentirg  material  composed  of 
litter  and  dry  leaves.  If  plenty  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  c.an  be  obtained 
they  may  form  three  parts  of  the  mixture.  The  leaves  must  be  dry,  and 
the  whole  carefully  mixed  together  in  some  position  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  rain,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
House  and  the  bed  made  up.  Make  the  bed  firm  so  that  fermentation 
will  not  be  rapid  and  violent  heat  produetd.  Young  Drarsenas  that 
have  been  recently  placed  into  larger  pots  will  make  rapid  progre.ss  in 
a  tSe.ro perature  of  60°  if  the  slight  bottom  heat  is  given  them  that  a  hot¬ 
bed  affords. 

Eacbarlsea. — Plants  that  have  flowered  and  need  repotting  may  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  hotbed  is  ready.  They  soon  become  estab¬ 
lished  when  gentle  bottom  heat  is  given  them,  and  they  start  more 
quickly  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  moisture  from  fermenting  material  than 
is  the  c.ase  when  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  bottom  heat 
supplied  by  hot-water  pipes.  Plants  that  have  been  resiing  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  will  soon  push  up  their  flowers  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  advised  for  those  to  be  repotted. 

Cyperus  dlstans. — If  these  are  not  throwing  up  fast  enough  it  is  a 
mistake  to  place  them  in  heat,  in  fact  the  plants  are  quickly  ruined  by 
such  treatment.  They  will  advance  without  injury  in  a  temperature  of 
60°,  but  in  a  warmer  house  they  often  fail  to  open  properly,  and  the 
foliage  le comes  drawn  and  weak,  and  is  broken  when  the  plants  are 
moved  about.  Few  plants  are  more  useful  for  furnishing  purposes 
either  in  pots  or  for  cutting. 

Iffepentlies — In  the  prospect  of  severe  weather  setting  in  these 
plants  should  be  arranged  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  glass.  We  have 
had  them  injured  by  being  too  close  during  very  cold  weather.  In  houses 
that  are  well  glazed  the  plants  will  be  perfectly  safe  if  the  top  leaves  are 
about  18  inches  below  the  glass.  -Keep  these  plants  liberally  watered 
and  freely  syiinged.  Tbrips  soon  attack  them  in  a  atmosphere,  and 
these  pests  are  difficult  to  destroy  because  strong  insecticides  cannot  be 


naed  without  injury  to  the  plant.  The  method  we  have  found  most 
effectual  is  to  lift  the  plants  down  carefully  and  plunge  the  baskets  in 
a  tank  of  tepid  water.  If  the  leaves  are  sponged  with  water,  and  the 
plants  thoroughly  syringed,  they  may  be  cleaned  by  this  simple  method. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


The  Weather. 

In  this  district  (South  Yorkshire)  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  the  weather  during  the  past  few  days.  Sharp  frosts  and 
a  sprinkling  of  snow  have  succeeded  the  showery,  open  weather 
experienced  for  tome  time  past.  At  present  the  country  has  a 
very  wintry  appearance,  and  as  the  barometer  is  low  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  farther  downfall  of  snow,  which  will  be  seasonable  at 
this  festive  season. 

Bee-keepers  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes 
to  the  bees  owing  to  the  entrance  being  blocked  with  snow,  or  from 
other  causes.  Many  of  my  hives  have  no  protecting  porches 
which  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  snow  from 
being  driven  in  at  the  entrance  to  the  hives.  It  is  an  excellent 
jlan  after  a  fall  of  snow  to  go  round  all  the  hives  and  clear  away 
the  snow  from  the  alighting  boards.  This  must  be  quietly  done, 
otherwise  the  bees  may  be  disturbed,  and  if  they  leave  their  hive 
will  probably  be  chilled.  Dry  snow  will  in  itself  do  no  harm  at 
the  entrance,  but  directly  the  sun  shines  it  causes  a  reflection 
inside  the  hive.  The  bees  are  then  tempted  to  leave  the  clnster 
and  never  return,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold. 

Directly  a  thaw  sets  in  the  snow  should  be  cleared  off  the  roofs, 
as  when  in  a  dry  state,  during  severe  frosts,  there  is  considerable 
warmth  derived  from  it.  Snow,  when  thawing,  will  penetrate  the 
most  minute  crevice  ;  .it  is  therefore  wise  to  remove  it  bodily  from 
the  hives. 

Warm  Covers  for  Frames. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  warm  covers  on  hand  for  placing  on 
the  top  of  frames  during  cold  weather  It  does  not  matter  of 
what  they  are  composed  so  long  as  there  ii  some  warmth  contained 
in  them.  One  of  the  best  protections  that  1  have  used  is  a  bag  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  top  of  hive.  This  is  filled  with  cork 
dust,  which  may  be  obtained  from  shopkeepers  who  deal  in  foreign 
Grapes,  which  are  often  packed  in  this  material.  Ordinary  bouse 
flannel  is  excellent  for  that  purpose  ;  several  thicknesses  may  be 
sewn  together  and  will  form  a  solid  cushion.  This  should  not  be 
placed  next  to  the  frames,  but  a  quilt  of  unbleached  calico  or 
similar  material  must  be  used,  followed  by  some  pieces  of  old 
carpet,  and  a  cushion  of  cork  dust  on  the  top  of  all. 

If  coverings  are  scarce,  newspapers  may  be  used  with  good 
effect,  and  if  a  piece  of  board  is  placed  on  the  top,  no  barm  will 
happen  to  them.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  coverings  fit  well 
round  the  ends  and  outsides  of  the  frames,  or  a  current  of  air  will 
be  constantly  passing  through  the  hive,  which  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  well- being  of  the  inmates.  Bees  are  more  hardy  than  many 
people  imagine,  but  they  must  have  judicious  treatment  or  dysen¬ 
tery  and  other  troubles  will  follow . 

Removing  Bees. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  alterations  in  an  apiary  by 
the  removal  of  stocks  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  or 
to  a  more  smtable  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  a 
bee  keeper  has  this  in  view  be  should  endeavour  to  do  the  work  at 
the  most  suitable  season.  December  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole 
year  for  carrying  out  this  operation,  as  the  bees  will  seldom  be  on 
the  wing,  and  after  remaining  dormant  in  their  hive  for  several 
weeks  will  not  readily  return  to  the  spot  where  the  hive  originally 
stood . 

If  the  removal  of  bees  is  left  until  late  in  the  spring  many  cf 
the  workers  will  be  lost,  owing  to  their  inability  to  find  their  new 
quarters.  Bees  may  be  moved  a  couple  of  miles  and  upwards,  at 
any  season,  without  any  danger  of  them  returning.  It  is  not  wise, 
however,  to  do  so  for  a  less  distance,  except  during  the  short,  dull 
days  of  midwinter. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 


HIVES  WITH  TEN  STANDARD  FRAMES. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  ask  “  An  English  Bee-keeper  ”  and  others  If  It 
would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  coneider  if  we  are  on  the  right  track  as 
regards  the  size  of  hives.  Is  a  hive  with  ten  standard  frames  large 
enough  ?  I  have  come  to  the  conclnsion  it  is  not,  A  good  queen  will 
lay  from  3000  to  4000  eggs  per  day.  If  the  former,  then  the  queen  has 
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aot  room  on  ten  frames  to  deposit  3000  eggs  per  day,  sapposing  an  egg 
to  be  laid  in  each  cell,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  pollen  cells  and  the 
food  supply.  If  the  latter  there  must  be  a  great  loss  of  eggs  every 
day  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

When  we  take  this  into  consideration,  how  small  is  the  space  left  for 
the  queen  ?  To  look  at  it  in  this  light  a  hive  with  ten  standard  frames 
is  a  toy,  and  if  we  want  to  take  as  much  sarplus  from  a  single  hive 
a.8  250  lbs.,  and  leave  100  for  stores,  we  must  go  in  for  larger  hives, 
borne  time  ago  a  hive  with  ten  standard  frames  was  my  favourite, 
now  in  my  apiary  of  thirty  bives  I  have  found  the  large  ones  to  do 
the  best.  What  has  convinced  me  most  is  this,  that  a  hive  with  ten 
standard  frames  gave  a  fair  surplas  but  required  feeding,  while  hives 
of  a  greater  capacity  in  the  brood  nest  gave  a  good  surplus  and  required 
no  feeding. — Georoi:  Howdknshire. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  The  Editor.’’  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  re(|uest  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
communications. 

]ii:.oyal  Bortlcnltural  Society’s  ISxamlnatlons  {J.  K.,  Sussex). 
Your  letter  has  been  Sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  It.H.S.,  from  whom 
you  may  possibly  have  heard  when  yon  read  this  notification. 

Cactus  Out-growing  Space  (./i  JR.) — It  would  not  answer  to 
sink  the  plant  in  the  soil  so  as  to  bury  the  stem,  as  this  wosld  probably 
cause  decay  there,  and  once  that  sets  in  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will 
end,  the  damping  going  on  until  the  plant  is  lost,  tbongh  some  have  been 
saved  by  cutting  the  damaged  or  decaying  part  boldly  away  into  living 
and  healthy  tissues,  a  little  lime  being  rubbed  on  the  cut  part  of  the 
plant  so  as  to  cause  it  to  dry,  and  not  potting  until  the  wound  had 
become  thoronghly  healed ,  then  potting,  and  keeping  on  the  dry  side 
until  roots  had  formed.  This  is  what  appears  to  us  yoa  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  doing — that  is,  catting  2  feet  off  the  top,  and  after 
getting  the  wound  dried  and  healed  treating  it  as  a  cutting,  taking 
particnlar  care  to  avoid  too  much  moisture.  If  quicklime  be  used  on 
the  cut  part  of  the  old  stem  it  would  soon  dry,  or  yoH  may  dress  it  with 
best  French  polish  to  stop  bleeding  and  decay,  for  if  this  set  in  the 
putrefactive  microbes  will  continue  the  work  in  grand  style,  but  if  kept 
oat  the  plant  must  branch  or  push  suckers  from  the  base.  The  large 
size  of  the  plant  would  be  esteemed  by  seme,  but  these  are  very  few,  yet 
possibly  there  might  be  a  response  to  an  advertisement,  stating  size  and 
brief  description.  We  have  known  a  gigantic  Cactus  treated  as  advised 
on  several  cccasioas. 

KTltrate  of  Soda,  Kainlt,  and  Mineral  Superphosphate  as 
Xtiquld  Manure  (tf.  R.  K.). — A  quarter  of  an  ouooe  of  nitrate  of  aoda 
to  a  gallon  of  water  (which  should  be  tepid)  is  snfliciently  strong  to 
commence  with,  and  after  a  time  it  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
^  oz,  per  gallon,  this  being  as  fall  a  dose  as  we  have  found  it  desirable 
to  use,  being  guided  in  all  cases  by  the  colour  of  the  plants,  for  they  may 
be  made  too  green  or  surcharged  with  nitrogen,  and  when  this  occnis 
moderate  the  supply.  Both  kainit  and  mineral  superphosphate  must  be 
used  very  carefully  to  plants  In  pots  or  small  rooting  areas,  as  the 
chloride  of  the  first  and  sulphuiic  acid  of  the  latter  may  prejudice  if  not 
kill  the  roots.  Indeed,  though  recommended  by  a  high  authority  (on 
laboratory  work),  neither  is  advisable  for  use  in  high-class  indoor 
culture,  good  as  they  are  for  field  and  garden.  A  half  ounce  of  either 
substance  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient  to  use  at  one  time.  We  do 
not  approve  of  kainit  or  mineral  superphosphate  for  plants  out  of  health, 
for  what  is  wanted  are  roots,  therefore  dissolved  bones  (dry  and  floury), 
nitiate  of  peta  b,  and  sulphate  of  lime  would  be  better  as  a  good  all¬ 
round  food,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  to  give  colour — say,  dissolved 
bones,  two  parts ;  nitrate  of  potash  (powdered),  one  part ;  sulphate  of 
lime,  one  part;  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered),  quarter  part ;  mix* and  use 
at  the  rate  of  4  ozi.  per  t  luare  yard.  It  will  be  washed  in  fast  enough 
in  the  watering,  employing  about  every  three  weeks.  If  for  liquid, 
begin  with  1  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water,  and  gradually  increase  to  1  oz.  of 
the  mixture  to  a  gallon  of  water. 


Passlfiora  for  tlie  Wall  of  an  Intermediate  Bonae  (A.  J.  L  ). 
—The  besi  Passiflora  that  we  have  grown  for  cutting  purposes  in  a  house 
similar  to  yours  was  P.  princeps,  deep  red  or  scarlet  flowers,  produced 
in  long  pendulous  racemes,  even  from  the  old  wood,  several  from  a 
joint ;  indeed,  it  flowers  “everlastingly”  when  planted  oui  and  getting 
aged,  the  unexpanded  flowers  being  very  effective.  It  usually  gives  the 
racemes  in  the  winter  and  spring  time,  but  is  seldom  without  some 
after  a  few  years.  Yes,  some  Paieifloras  always  have  “bug;”  but  this 
( P.  princeps)  was  always  clean  with  us,  though  we  had  pi  3nty  of  it  on 
five  or  six  other  species  in  the  same  house.  There  is  no  occasion  to  have 
any  bug,  as  judicious  and  repeated  vapourisation  with  nicotine  essence 
will  soon  clear  the  pest  away  ;  but  if  there  are  Adiantums  or  other  tender 
foliaged  plants  in  the  house  they  must  be  removed,  as  they  are  even 
worse  scorched  by  the  nicotine  vapourisation  than  by  fumigation  with 
tobacco.  Of  course,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  during  the 
fumigation  or  vapourisation. 

Calvary  Clover  (J).  Brongh). — The  plant  bearing  the  above  name 
is  probably  Medicago  intertexta,  the  Hedgehog  Medick,  so  called  from 
the  spiny  appearance  of  the  clusters  of  fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and,  as  well  as  several  other  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  Medicago,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  fruits.  It  was  at  one  time  much  grown  by  lovers 
of  curiosities.  M.  echinus,  M.  hystrix,  and  M,  scutt^l- 
lata  are  all  noteworthy  for  their  peculiar  fruits.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  oj  Horticulture  a  few 
years  ago  wrote  as  follows  concerning  this  plant : — 

"  I  have  had  seeds  from  Mount  Calvary,  though  it  is 
found  also  in  the  south  of  Europe.  There  seems  to  calvary  orovKR. 
be  a  feeling  that  this  plant  is  peculiar  to  Mount 
Calvary.  The  seed  pods,  when  properly  cut,  form  a  series  of  crowns 
of  thorns,  and  the  leaves  have  a  crimson  spot  resembling  a  drop  of 
blood.  I  enclose  yon  one  of  the  crowns  and  four  seeds.  The  original 
seed  from  which  the  enclosed  were  grown  came  from  Mount  Calvary.” 
An  engraving  wae  prepared  from  the  “  crown  ”  sent,  and  this  we  reproduce 
herewith. 

Chinese  Primula.  namplng-o£f  at  Collar  P.).  —  We 

examined  the  promising  part  of  the  Primula  plant  very  carefully,  and 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  we  failed  to  discover  any  animal  organisms, 
such  as  root-mites,  eelworms,  or  white- worms,  the  latter  being  frequently 
associated  with  decay  at  the  collar  and  base  of  leafstalks  of  Chinese 
Primulas.  There  was  the  usual  septic  “bacteria”  ever  associated  with 
the  decay  and  putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  at  first  parasit^ic,  though  when  once  decay  has  set  in,  or,  rather,  dead 
tissue  is  present  with  the  needful  moisture,  their  action  may  produce  a 
poison  destructive  of  living  tissues,  and  thus  the  malady  spreads.  This 
we  frequently  see  in  plants  that  have  certain  parts  damaged,  the  decay 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  living  parts  from  the  original  spot.  On  making 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  at  the  decaying  part  we  found  the 
threads  or  mycelial  hypfse  of  a  fungus  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  which 
accord  with  that  of  Botrytes  cinerea  var.  sclerotiophila,  and  has 

long  been  regarded  as  a  saprophyte.  It,  however,  is  the  early  or  active 
stage  of  SeJerotinia  scleroliorum,  JiTass.  (syn.  8.  libertiana,  Ptziza 
postnma,  Berh.  and  Wils.),  this  being  the  resting  stage,  or,  rather,  it 
springs  from  the  black,  elongated  sclerotia  present  in  the  dried  dead 
parts  of  your  plant  in  abundance.  It  is  the  early  or  botrytic  stage  that 
does  all  the  mischief  in  the  pUnt,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  parasitic  fungi 
in  existence,  sweeping  off  whole  panfuls  of  cryptogamous  plants,  such  as 
seedling  Ferns,  aud  even  pbaenogamous  plants,  such  as  seedling  Primulas, 
being  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  damping-off  parasites.  It  even 
sweeps  off  Onions  by  whole  rods  or  acres,  infests  Vines  and  Tomatoes, 
clearing  off_  seedlings  as  if  shorn  by  the  gardener’s  knife,  similar  to 
catting  Mustard  and  Cress.  Thus  this  fungus  gets  a  good  hold  because 
of  the  prejudice  that  clings  to  predisposing  causes  and  the  ignorance  of 
its  being  only  a  saprophyte.  Investigation,  observation,  and  experience 
prove  ail  things— this  to  be  a  rank  parasite.  It  can  only  live  in  soft 
tissues,  woody  matter  being  beyond  its  power  of  penetration  until 
decayed,  therefore  it  is  confined  to  the  cortical  tissues  (bark  and  cambial 
layers),  which  it  destroys,  leaving  the  central  part  intact,  as  you  may 
see  if  you  cut  a  Primula  stem  transversely,  and  thus  the  plant  lives  on, 
making  leaves  from  the  central  axis,  which  in  turn  damp-eff  at  the  base. 
You  will  probably  from  this  understand  bow  the  disease  acts.  It  is 
caused,  according  to  cultivators,  by  what  is  known  as  damp— that  is, 
this  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  for  it  cannot  live  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which  means  a  surcharging  of  the 
tissues  with  crude  material,  therefore  keeping  dry  at  the  collar  or 
surrounding  with  charcoal  has  a  good  effect,  as  you  are  no  doubt  well 
aware;  but  even  then  the  fungus  does  manage  to  reach  the  stem  or 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  there  works  to  its  “heart’s”  content.  The 
fungus  is  usually  introduced  in  leaf  mould,  for  it  can  live  as  a  sapro¬ 
phyte  as  well  as  an  endophyte,  and  either  subjecting  such  soil  to  strong 
heat  or  soaking  in  boiling  water  is  necessary  as  a  preventive,  thus 
s’eriliaing  the  soil,  as  it  is  called,  and  frequently  practised  by  raisers  of 
Ferns.  For  phssnogamous  plants  or  visible  seeded,  mixing  a  little 
quicklime  through  the  soil  some  time  before  using  for  potting  purposes 
is  a  valuable  preventive  of  attack,  afterwards  not  using  more  wa’er  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  properly  moist  condition, 
and  above  all  things  not  potting,  especially  Primulas,  too  deeply,  so  as 
to  induce  damping  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  stem.  With  the 
unaided  eye  you  may  see  the  Botrytis  threads  on  the  stem  where  the 
dead  leaves  are  or  hava  been,  and  if  you  make  a  very  thin  section  and 
examine  it  with  an  ordinary  microscope,  you  will  find  the  mycelial  hyphsu 
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in  the  tissues  both  intercellalarly  and  intracellukily,  also  the  elongated 
black  Bclerotia  in  the  dead  substance.  A  little  quicklime  sprinkled  on 
the  base  will  burn  up  the  mycelial  hyphaj  and  to  some  extent  arrest  the 
malady,  charcoal  dust  being  also  usefal.  The  thing,  however,  is  to  pot 
higher,  keep  the  base  of  the  leaves  from  decaying,  and  thas  balfle  the 
fungnB  as  much  as  possible. 

Onttlngr  Box  Bdflng  (5.  J>.). — It  la  not  desirable  to  cut  Box 
edglag  during  the  wint«r  months,  as  there  is  then  danger  of  damage  by 
frosts.  Even  when  the  Box  is  cut  during  mild  weather  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  frosts  occur  afterwards,  serious  injury  accrues.  If  only 
slightly  cut  the  edging  assumes  a  very  unsightly  appearance ;  if  out 
Lard  back  the  sprays  die  down  considerably  and  the  edging  becomes 
irregular  and  gappy.  We  have  not  found  any  better  time  than  mild 
showery  weather  after  the  middle  of  April  to  clip  Box  edgings  when 
they  need  a  fair  amount  of  cutting  back,  or  if  merely  trimming  is 
needed  it  is  best  done  in  June. 

IMtedal  for  Prult  (y¥,  JR  ). — We  think  the  facts  are  these ;  The 
Chairman  and  several  members  of  the  Committee  inspected  the  fruit, 
and  unanimously  granted  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Another  detachment 
of  members  who  had  lagged  behind  took  the  novel  course  of  seeking  to 
overturn  the  verdict  of  their  fellow  members,  and  a  silver  Knightian 
was  proposed.  For  this  some  hands  were  held  up  and  some  against,  and 
as  the  voting  was  not  unanimous  the  original  award  remained  intact, 
the  proposer  of  the  second  medal  admitting  this  to  be  the  right  course. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  mistake  after  the  award  was  entered  in  the 
book,  as  it  was,  for  the  subject  to  be  re-opened.  If  one  member  of 
Committee  can  do  this  another  can,  and  business  would  then  degenerate 
into  a  wrangle.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  silver  Knightian  could  not 
have  been  voted  unanimously. 

Hoot-pranlngr  Apple  and  Pear  Trees  (^Amateur). — The  Apple 
is  a  less  deep-rooting  tree  than  the  Pear,  but  both  strike  roots  almost 
straight  down  in  loose  soils,  producing  few  fibres,  and  consequently  the 
trees  are  unfruitful.  Root-pruning  is  intended  to  bring  too  gross 
growing  trees  into  a  bearing  state  by  checking  exuberance  of  growth. 
It  is  less  needed  when  Apples  are  worked  on  Paradise  stocks  or  Pears  on 
the  Quince,  but  all,  in  most  soils  require  root-pruning  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  career.  When  the  trees  are  over-luxuriant  uncover  the 
roots,  see  where  the  strongest  and  most  straight-down  are,  and  sever 
these  within  a  foot  to  a  yard  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  according  to  its 
size  and  strength,  any  long  and  bare  horizontal  roots  being  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  taking  especial  care  of  the  fibres  and  small  roots.  If 
the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  the  roots  are  large  and  few,  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  operate  on  one  side  only  one  year  and  defer  the  other  until  the 
next,  for  root-pruning  should  never  be  carried  to  excess,  but  looked  upon 
as  a  means  of  checking  luxuriance  and  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  trees.  Some  judgment  must  be  exercised,  not  forgetting  that  root- 
pruning  lowers  the  growing  powers  of  the  tree,  and  that  stunted  growth 
is  as  undesirable  as  exuberance.  Moderate  root-pruning  is  safe,  and 
far  more  effective  than  pruning  the  tops  of  trees.  The  cuts  of  the  roots 
should  be  made  on  the  under  side,  and  as  clean  as  possible.  The  best 
time  to  operate  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling,  say  from  the 
middle  o'  October  to  the  end  of  November,  Pears  being  sooner  fit  for 
root-pruning  than  Apple  trees,  but  the  work  may  be  performed  any  time 
between  the  fall  of  the  leaves  and  the  commencement  of  the  buds  swell¬ 
ing,  always  choosing  mild  weather,  with  the  soil  in  good  working 
condition.  Shortening  the  roots  and  thinning  the  branches  of  too 
strong  growing  trees  undoubtedly  incite  to  the  formation  of  blossom 
buds. 

Apple  with  Spots  and  Marks  on  Skin  (J.  AskeeW), — The 
black  spots  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  immediately  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  marks  to  a  similar  cause,  which  is  that  of  the  Apple 
miner — commonly  called  the  Apple  maggot,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
codlin  moth  caterpillar,  that  chiefly  lives  on  the  pips  or  seeds,  the  miner 
burrowing  in  the  flesh  and  is  a  footless  maggot.  It  is  the  larva  of 
Trypeta  pomonella,  a  two- winged  fly  that  appears  early  in  summer  and 
deposits  eggs  in  the  partially  grown  Apples.  These  eggs  are  inserted,  one 
in  a  place,  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  In  a  few  days  they  hatch  into 
maggots  that  tunnel  the  fruit  in  all  directions,  becoming  fnll-grown  ia 
about  six  weeks,  when  they  are  greenish  white  and  about  j  inch  long. 
They  then  leave  the  fruit  and  generally  go  into  the  soil  an  inch  or  less, 
where  they  change  to  the  pupal  state  and  remain  in  this  condition  until 
the  following  summer,  when  they  emerge  as  flies  again.  There  are, 
however,  two  broods  in  the  same  season,  the  first  attacking  the  early, 
soft-fleehed  Apples,  and  the  latter  the  late  varieties — always  at  the  eye. 
The  pest  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years,  especially  in 
Kent,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  to  deal  with,  as  it  cannot  be  poisoned  by 
means  of  spraying,  but  the  flies  hate  petroleum,  hence  where  trees  are 
treated  with  an  insecticide  for  the  destruction  of  aphides  there  is  seldom 
any  trouble  from  the  miners.  To  kill  the  pupa  In  the  soil  it  may  be 
watered  with  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  di'uted  with  five  times  the  bulk 
of  water,  and  giving  about  a  gallon  per  square  yard  when  the  ground  is 
moist,  extending  outwards  from  the  stem  to  a  yard  beyond  the  spread  of 
the  branches.  Or  use  kainit  7  lbs.  per  rod  now,  with  a  similar  amount 
of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  pointing  in,  if  bare  soil,  very  lightly,  not 
more  than  1  inch.  If  grass,  of  course,  leave  it  on  the  surface.  To  get 
value  out  of  the  kainit  and  basic  cinder  phosphate,  supply  in  spring  a 
mixture  of  dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crumbling,  three  parts,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  one  part,  using  4  ozs.  per  square  yard.  This  will  give 
substantial  results,  but  we  should  spray  with  petroleum  emulsion  as 
soon  as  the  Apples  are  fairly  set,  so  as  to  render  them  distasteful  to  the 
flies  for  egg  deposition. 


INTames  of  Tmlts.— have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  onr  readersJwill  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  .the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  conseqtunce  of  the  large  numier  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  natned,  it  has  been  decided  to  naiw  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  rqjeot  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  nam^  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot 
be  named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (JV.  0.). — 1,  New  Hawtbornden ;  2, 
Blenheim  Orange;  3,  Emperor  Alexander;  4,  Oobham  ;  6,  M^re  de 
M6nage.  {L,  W.  O'). — 1,  not  known,  probably  a  local  seedling  ;  2,  Coxs 
Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  not  known  ;  4  and  5,  varieties  of  Blenheim  Orange  ; 
small  5,  result  of  grafting,  worthless.  (^J.  B.'). — 1.  Spanish  Warden  ; 
2,  Belmont ;  the  Apple  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  Oat’s  Head. 

ifames  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  apecies  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  ia  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  sepaiipite  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
{S  R.  J.').  —1  and  3,  good  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata ;  2,  Calanthe  Veitchi ; 
4,  Gypripedium  insigne.  (i.  H.  G7). — 1,  Davallia  canariensis ; 
2,  Selaginella  Martens!. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— December  23bd. 


FBEIT. 


1.  d. 

8. 

d.  • 

■s  d. 

8. 

d. 

1  ^  9 

6  : 

Tjftmnna.  ...  ...  ....  11  Q  to  14 

0 

FilbertsaudOobs.perlOOlba.  35  0 

40 

0  i 

Plums,  i  sieve  . 0  0 

0 

0 

Urapes,  per  lb . 

0  6 

1 

6 

St.  Michael  Fines,  each  ..2  0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

0.  d. 

a. 

d. 

B.  d. 

B. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  100  , .  . . 

0  0 

to  0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet  0  2  to  0 

4 

Beans,  \  sieve  . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Oaiona,  bushel . 3  6 

4 

0 

Beet,  dozen . 

I  0 

0 

0 

Parsley, dozen  bunches  ..  2  0 

3 

0 

0  3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ..  1  0 

0 

6 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 2  0 

4 

9 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1  0 

0 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 1  0 

1 

0 

Ooleworta, dozen  bnnohes 

2  0 

« 

i 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  . .  1  3 

1 

0 

Cucumbers, dozen  ..  .. 

1  0 

i 

0  1 

Soorzonera,  bundle  ..  ..  1  6 

0 

0 

1  3 

1 

5  1 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  ..  ..  0  3 

0 

0 

0  3 

0 

u 

Spinach,  pad  ..  ..  ..  0  0 

4 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Sprouts, half  sieve  ..  ..  1  8 

I 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  . 

1  3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 0  4 

0 

n 

Muthrooms,  per  lb . 

0  0 

0 

9 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8.  d. 

0. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

a. 

Arbor  Vlt«  (various)  doz. 

6  0to36 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  ..  1  0  to  T 

0 

Aipidiitra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18  0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each  1  0 

5 

0 

Aspidistra, specimen  plant 

5  0 

10 

6 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dozen 

Chrysanthemums, per  dnz. 

4  0 

9 

0 

pots .  6  0 

8 

0 

„  per  plant 

1  0 

2 

0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  . .  . .  3  0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . . 

9  0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen..  9  0 

13 

0 

Dracaena,  various,  dozen .. 

L2  0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 8  0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridig,  dozen  . . 

9  0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ....  1  0 

15 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9  0 

12 

0 

,,  (specimens)  ..  ..  21  0 

63 

0 

„  hyemalis,  per  dozen  12  0 

16 

0 

Poineettia,  per  dozen..  ..12  0 

18 

0 

Baonymas.var.,  dozen  .. 

6  0 

18 

0 

Primula  shnensis,  per  dozen  4  0 

8 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var., dozen 

6  0 

24 

0 

Solanuma,  per  dozen  . .  ..12  0 

15 

0 

Perns  in  variety, dozen  .. 

4  0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  pots  ..  ..  6  0 

9 

0 

Perns  (small)  per  hundred 

4  0 

8 

0 

„  in  boxes,  per  dozen  0  6 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.- 

—OUT  FLOWERS. — Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

gv  d. 

8. 

d. 

B.  d. 

8. 

d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4  0  to  6 

0 

Mignonette,  dozen  bunches  3  0  to  8 

0 

A-sparagua  Pern,  per  bunoh 

2  0 

2 

6 

Mimosa  (Freuch)  per 

Azalea,  per  dozen  sprays  .. 

0  8 

1 

0 

bunoh . .  . . 1  0 

1 

6 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 

0  6 

0 

9 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 1  8 

3 

0 

Christmas  Roses,  12  blooms 

1  0 

1 

6 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

dozen  bunches  . ,  . .  2  6 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

4  0 

9 

0 

Orchids,  various,  per  dozen 

Chrysanthemums, 12  blooms 

2  0 

6 

0 

blo'-ms  . 16 

12 

0 

Daffodils,  dozen  blooms 

0  9 

2 

6 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches  6  0 

9 

0 

Buebaris, dozen  ..  ..  .. 

3  6 

4 

0 

Pyrothrum,  dozen  bunches  1  6 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen  . .  10 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  ..10 

3 

6 

bunches  . 

e  0 

9 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  (Niels)  6  0 

9 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman).  12 

,,  Red.  dozen  blooms  ..  2  0 

3 

0 

sp  '.ys,  and  per  bunch  .. 

1  0 

1 

3 

„  Safrano  (English), 

Hyacinths,  dozen  pots  . . 

9  0 

12 

0 

dozen . 1  0 

3 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French),  per 

,,  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  . .  3  0 

6 

0 

bunch  . 

4  6 

6 

0 

Smilax.  per  biincb  ..  ..  3  8 

5 

0 

LUlum  longiflorum,  twelve 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms..  ,.0  6 

0 

9 

blooms  . . 

0  0 

8 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms ..  0  9 

2 

0 

Ilily  of  the  Valley,  128ptay  s, 

Violet  Parme,  per  bunch  . .  SO 

4 

0 

per  bunoh . 

1  0 

2 

0 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . .  16 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

4  0 

6 

0 

„  (French),  per  dozen 

Maidenhair  Fern  ,  per  dozen 

bunches  . .  ..18 

8 

8 

bunches  ,  ..  ..  ..  ,, 

4  0 

8 

0 

1 

fieoember  24,  1896, 
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BUTCHERED  TO  MAKE  AN  ENGLISH 

HOLIDAY. 


And  tUie  is  tba  eod.  The  reason  we  were  bred,  fattened  with 
every  care,  shown  at  Smithfield  !  Well  it  would  be  if  mortals 
fulfilled  their  purpose  in  life  so  truly  as  we  have  done.  If  cattle 
could  think  and  reason  they  might  well  take  this  view  of  life. 
Another  Smithfield  come  and  gone.  Old  competitors  gaining  fresh 
laurels,  and  not  jealous  of  the  young  ones  who  are  just  beginning 
their  career  of  shoring.  What  a  week  it  has  been  in  town  1  Who 
can  estimate  the  number  of  excursionists  who  have  gone  up  for 
their  annual  holiday  ?  Whatever  faults  the  railway  directors  may 
have,  at  any  rate  they  cater  cheaply  for  those  wishing  to  visit  the 
great  City  for  the  show  week — 8s.  return  for  two  days  from  far-off 
Lincolnshire,  and  12s.  for  five  days  will  tempt  many  of  us  to  go 
and  see  the  wonderful  fat  stock — the  pick  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  will  be  turned  into  beef  and  mutton  so  shortly. 

That  the  show  has  been  a  great  success  all  agree.  The  attend- 
ance  has  been  enormous,  and  on  one  or  two  days  unprecedented. 
Foreigners  were  found  in  great  numbers,  and  evidently  the  dressed 
table  fowls  made  a  great  impreision  on  them.  Bain,  drizzle,  and 
“8lu«h”were  not  pleasant  accompaniments  to  the  visit,  but  the 
absence  of  fog  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  animals,  who  looked 
as  fresh  (or  nearly  so)  at  the  week’s  end  as  at  the  beginning. 

On  this  ninety-ninth  anniversary  the  Committee  has  made 
a  change  in  the  cattle  section.  It  is  a  great  change,  a  radical  change, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  good  one.*  It  is  the  abolition  of  the 
classes  for  steers  exceeding  three  years  old  of  all  the  early  maturing 
breeds.  When  an  animal  arrives  at  maturity  at  three,  a  month  or 
two  either  way  will  make  a  great  difference.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
one  old  class  has  been  split  up  into  two,  thus  there  is  now  a  class 

for  animals  between  two  years  and  six  months  old  and  for 

animals  above  two  years  and  six  months  old  and  under  three. 
This  rule  must  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  heart 
burning,  and  is  a  very  wise  step.  The.se  alterations  are  in  the 
direction  of  early  maturity,  and  tend  to  avoid  wasteful  feeding. 

Now  to  consider  the  prize  list.  The  Earl  of  Strathmore  with 
one  animal,  his  beautiful  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer,  secures  the  three 
great  events— i  e.,  the  Queen’s  challenge  cup  for  best  beast  bred  by 
an  exhibitor,  the  best  beast  in  the  show,  and  the  best  female,  and 

■he  also  takes  a  first  in  her  own  class  of  Aberdeen  Angus.  Is 

not  that  a  triumph  for  Scotland  ?  The  cup  for  the  best  steer 
goes  to  Mr.  Learner’s  “  Faultless,  ”  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  animal  was  a  cross-bred  black  polled,  a  Hereford  being 
the  reserve. 

Although  the  Shorthorn  class  was  a  good  one,  yet  none  of  this 
favourite  breed  got  into  the  first  flight.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
name  Booth,  Warlaby,  again  among  the  list  of  exhibitors.  The 
Shorthorn  heifers  have  not  made  a  better  show  for  years.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  and  wiser  to  have  reserved  some  of  them 
to  become  “  the  milky  mothers  of  the  herd  ?’'  Is  not  their  death 
a  little  too  premature?  The  Sussex-bred  have  wonderfully 
improved  of  late  years  ;  obey  make  excellent  beef. 

Aberdeen  Angus,  all  powerful.  Need  we  «ay  more?  The 
cross-breds  supply  the  butchers  with  their  choicest  roasts.  Before 
we  pa»8  to  the  sheep  one  word  about  the  carcase  competition.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  a  grand  beast  wants  to 
be  full  of  flesh  without  wasteful  fat.  How  many  of  as  have  fairly 
recoiled  from  the  oily,  greasy  masses  presented  to  us  by  butchers 
as  “  our  best  Christmas  beef,  sir  ?  ”  Mr.  Douglas  Fletcher’s 
Aberdeen  Angus  was  a  model  carcase  of  beef,  and  fetched  9-J^d.  lb.  ; 
Colonel  Piatt’s  Welsh  carcase  topped  the  market,  making  lO^d. 


per  lb. ;  and  a  Galloway  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens 
fetched  8d.  There  was  only  one  animal  wastefully  fat,  and  it 
made  but  4d.  per  lb.  Now  for  sheep,  Leicesters  come  first,  and 
with  them  the  inseparable  name  of  Mr.  Jordan,  Eastburn,  Doffield. 
Not  only  does  he  take  the  champion  and  breed  cups,  but  three 
firsts  into  the  bargain.  The  Lincoln  prize*  come  to  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
T.  Pears,  Dean,  and  Dudding,  all  first-class  men. 

Southdowns  are  in  high  society,  H.R  H.  of  Wales  and  His 
Grace  of  Richmond .  The  Oxford  down  wethers  were  remarkably 
strong. 

Now  for  mutton  carcase,  Merser’s,  Lawson’*  Cheviot  wether 
made  Is.  fid.  per  lb.,  and  that  of  H  R.H.  fetched  throe-farthingid 
less.  Two  Southdown  lambs  made  respectively  B^d.and  lOd.  per  lb. 
The  mutton  found  a  good  market  throughout,  evidently  being  just 
the  sort  wanted  by  the  batchers  for  their  customers. 

Pigs  were  a  good  show,  the  prize  for  the  best  pen  going  to 
Mr.  Benjsfield  for  his  Berkshires,  and  for  the  best  single  pig  to 
Mr.  Attkins.  The  Hon.  D,  P.  Bouverie  took  a  cup  for  small 
white,  Mr.  Williams  for  middle  and  large,  Mr.  Coate  for  blacks» 
Mr.  Ibbotson  for  Tam  worths,  and  Mr.  Hiscock  for  cross-bi  ids. 
The  newspapers  devote  an  article  to  the  table  poultry. 

No  doubt  the  British  farmer  wanted  an  object  lesson,  and  he 
has  got  it  with  a  vengeance  this  time.  This  time  last  year  the 
judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  never  had  a  finer  show  of  dead 
poultry  been  seen  in  England.  But  this  year  Herod  has  been  out- 
Heroded. 

Not  only  does  Great  Britain  send  up  a  wonderful  show,  but, 
owing  to  the  energy  of  Madame  Loicq  de  Lobel,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Committee  at  delegate  for  France,  an  entry  of  French 
breeds  has  been  got  together.  We  have  often  been  taunted  about 
allowing  our  brother  J ean  to  supply  us  with  so  much  of  our  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  we  shall  do  well  now  to  try  and  take  a  lesson  from 
his  book — we  ought  not  to  be  too  proud  to  learn.  Grand  as  the 
foreign  poultry  was,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  a  silver  cup  for 
group  of  fowls  in  competition  with  fifteen  others  went  to  the 
Manby  Poultry  Company  in  Lincolnshire  ;  also  they  took  first  for 
couple  of  pullets  in  Old  English  Game,  first  for  cockerels,  first  for 
English  Game  and  Dorking,  second  for  ducks,  third  for  turkeys, 
with  other  commendations.  The  name  of  this  company  will  be 
new  to  many.  The  premises  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Lily  Woods — 
the  dismantled  dower-house  of  the  Ladies  Yarborough — and  the 
moving  spirits  are  R.  N.  Suttou-Nelthorpe,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Holmes. 

Learners  could  pick  up  most  valuable  hints  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  best  manner  of  trussing  and  boning  poultry.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  French  poultry  was  a  trifle  too  fat. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  weather  is  still  extremely  mild,  and  people  are  already 
prophesying  a  repetition  of  the  mildness  of  last  winter,  bnt  the  English 
climate  is  given  to  very  sadden  changes,  and  even  aa  we  write  there  are 
indications  of  a  sharp  frost.  We  may  have  a  severe  winter,  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  it.  We  ourselves  have  taken  np  a  fair 
breadth  of  Swedes  into  small  heaps,  and  can  face  a  proipect  of  frost  and 
snow  with  equanimity.  We  have  to-day  seen  a  neighbour  finish  lifting 
his  Carrots.  They  are  a  fine  crop,  if  anything  too  large  and  coarse  ;  they 
are  now  in  heaps  covered  with  their  tops,  and  waiting  a  covering  of  soil. 

The  number  of  waggons  loaded  with  Potatoes  that  have  been  seen 
making  their  way  to  the  railway  of  late  has  been  enormous,  even  for 
what  may  be  called  a  Potato-growing  district.  The  markets,  however, 
have  been  so  flat,  and  prices  have  so  drooped  that  the  exodus  seems  to 
a  certain  degree  stopped.  This  is  well,  for  there  is  certainly  no  great 
cause  for  a  panic,  and  a  month’s  frost  might  see  a  very  different  state  of 
things. 

Cattle  fed  for  Christmas  markets  have  met  their  fate,  and  on  tuo 
whole  the  trade  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Prices  were  a  little  better 
than  last  year,  and  we  must  be  thankfal  for  small  mercies. 

The  sheep  trade  has  been  slow,  and  pork  as  cheap  as  ever.  The 
sausage  makers  must  make  fortunes.  Our  fallows,  which  we  bad 
ploughed  early,  had  been  much  soddened  by  the  heavy  rains,  and 
though  there  was  little  twitch,  what  there  was  had  begun  to  get  its 
head  above  ground  again,  so  we  have  sent  the  ploughs  and  crossed  them. 
The  chilled  ploughs  have  made  very  good  work,  and  left  the  land  very 
light  and  open  to  the  weather. 

Manure  leading  has  been  much  in  vogue  with  neighbours,  but  roads 
were  bad,  and  are  now  mneb  worse  ;  the  land  in  most  instances  too  soft 
to  cart  on.  We  have  manure  which  must  soon  be  got  out,  but  we  are 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  frost,  when  we  can  do  little  else,  and  the 
carting  may  be  done  with  so  much  more  ease  to  horse  and  man. 

Each  of  our  men  having  a  certain  weight  of  fresh  pork  as  part 
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A  his  yearly  wages,  t.he  annual  killing  has  just  taken  place.  Ih'i 
foreman  having  had  mast  experience  acts  as  batcher,  the  others  nndor- 
laking  the  duties  of  aasisianis.  Alany  hands  make  light  work;  and  tfans 
in  one  day  i’everai  30-ii.one  pig*  are  slaughtered  and  cut  up  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Thirty  stones  is  the  allowance  per  man,  and  if  his 
pig  weighs  less  or  more,  market’s  price  is  charged  ia  making  a  balance. 


FEES  ENT  ATiON  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  WEBB. 

The  Drill  Hall,  Wordsley,  was  the  scene  of  rejoicings  last  week, 
v/hen  ’O''  persons  were  present  at  a  dinner,  at  ’■■s’Hich  Colonel  W.  &. 
Webb  presided,  on  the  occasion  of  a  silver  wedding  presentation  to  Mr. 
an,:  Mrs.  Webb  by  the  managers,  agents,  travellers,  and  employet  of  the 
great  f  rm  of  seerlsmen.  The  presents,,  of  which  an  illustration  has  been 
sent  to  us,  and  which  are  described  as  follows,  consisted  of  “  a  massive 
and  costly  silver  bowl,  and  a  pair  of  silver  claret  jugs.  The  bowl  is  of 
capacious  dimensions,  and  treated  in  the  Komanesque  manner,  the 
principal  decoration  consisting  of  a  grand  bas-relief  of  Cupids  (typical  of 
happiness  and  prosperity)  which  completely  encircles  it.  The  handles 
are  finely  modelled  and  richly  decorated,  the  body  beingi'finiihed  to 


FIG,  107.— K^IPLOYES’  SILVER  WADDING  PRESENT  TO  ME.  E.  WEBB. 


match.  The  handsome  claret  jugs  are  in  harmony  with  the  bowl,  the 
decoration  being  similar.  All  the  pieces  are  engraved  with  Mr.  Webb’s 
crest,  and  the  large  plinth  surmounted  by  a  silver  plate  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — ‘  Presented,  with  a  pair  of  claret  jugs,  to  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  El  ward  Webb  of  Stndley  Court,  Stourbridge,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  Silver  Wedding,  by  the  Managers,  Travelleis,  Clerks,  and  Ware¬ 
housemen  of  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment  and  Ivy  Mills,  Wordsley  ; 
also  Chemical  Work^,  Saltney,  Cheshire,  August  17tb,  1896.’  The  total 
weight  represents  about  272  ozt.  of  silver.” 

The  silver  wedding  day  was  on  August  17t,h,  a  time  that  was  not 
convenient  for  a  general  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  arm  and 
employ i'.t.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Griffiths,  who  ia  enter¬ 
ing  on  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  in  the  firm.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Webb 
responded  in  warmly  appreciative  speeches,  the  former  observing  that 
in  the  firm  of  Edward  Webb  k.  S  ms  there  had  never  been  the  slightest 
ill  feeling  between  masters  and  servants  during  a  period  of  five  and 
twenty  years. 


AUSTRALIAN  DAIRY  FARMING. 

In  Australia,  especially  New  South  Wales,  dairy  farming  has  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  developing 
Into  a  staple  industry.  The  introdnctiou  of  the  factory  sys’em  in  con¬ 
venient  centres,  the  great  improvements  eff:>cted  in  dairy  appliances,  and 
the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communication  with  Sydney,  have 
done  much  towards  developing  the  industry.  Da  ry  farming  is  not  now, 
as  formerly,  w. roily  confined  to  farmers,  as  many  graziers  in  a  large  way 
of  business,  especially  in  the  coastal  districts,  have  lately  turned  their 
attention  to  th-:  industry,  and  are  I'kely  to  find  it  profitable. 

When  the  factory  system  was  first,  introduced  the  process  of  cream 
separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on  together.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  central  butter  factories,  fed  by 
numerous  separating  places  called  “creameries,”  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  others.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  change  are  consider- 
abie — a  butter  of  more  nniform  quality  is  made  in  each  centre,  and 
t.aere  is  a  reduction  ia  the  cost  of  manafacturci  owing  to  the  greater 


quantity  made  and  the  improved  appliances.  SBch  as  refrigerators,  wbioh. 
the  larger  establishments  can  profitably  provide.  Most  of  the  factories 
and  creameries  are  condneted  on  the  co-operative  principle.  Many  of 
the  native  grasses  are  particularly  suitable  for  dairy’  cattle,  as  they 
posses.^  milk-producieg  as  well  as  fattening  qualities.  The  mildness  of 
the  colonial  winter  season  enables  dairymen  to  avoid  the  heavy  expense 
of  stall  feeding,  and  although  a  certain  amonnt  of  winter  fedder  is 
grown,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  The  crops  most  popular 
for  this  purpose  are  Maize,  Barley,  Oats,  l^e.  Lucerne,  and  the  brown 
variety  of  Sorghum,  or  Planter’s  Friend.  En.«ilago,  although  very  good 
for  dairy  cowe,  is  not  used  so  generally  as  it  should  be. 

The  area  of  land  devoted  to  green  food  and  permanent  artificially 
sown  grasses  has  been  largely  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
in  March,  1895,  it  amounted  to  over  415,000  acres.  The  prodace  of  this 
land  is  devoted  to  the  dep/isturing  of  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is 
still  below  the  present  requirements,  an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  be  anticipated.  For  many  years  the  districts  from  which  the 
dairy  produce  came  was  from  the  country  on  the  npper  waters  of  the 
Hawkesbury  River,  and  from  the  farms  on  the  coast  division,  but 
principally  from  Camden,  Wollongong,  Illawarra,  and  Ulladnlla  district*. 
Latterly,  however,  with  the  introduction  of  improved  dairying  appli¬ 
ances,  and  the  formation  of  co-operative  dairy  factories,  a  paying  export 
trade  ia  dairy  produce  has  been  established ;  and  not  only  has  the 
number  of  dairy  farmers  greatly  increased,  bnt  many  of  the  larger 
cattle-owners  in  the  coast  and  mountainous  divisions,  and  even  on  the 
western  slopes,  who  are  within  reach  of  steam  carriage,  and  who  formerly 
devoted  their  attention  to  fattening  cattle,  have  gone  extensively  into 
dairying,  finding  that  dairy  produce  pays  them  batter  than  beef.  The 
industry  is  bound  to  increase,  for,  although  extensive  tracts  of  the 
colony  are  well  adapted  for  grain-growing,  the  same  country  is  specially 
so  for  dairying  and  fruit-growing. 

The  output  of  dairy  produce  is  annually  on  the  increase,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  required  to  improve  and  maintain  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  dairy  herds.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the 
31st  December,  1894,  there  were  438,211  dairy  cows  in  the  colony, 
consisting  principally  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Grade  Shorthorn, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  dash  of  the  Ayrshire,  obtained  from  the  early 
importations  of  that  breed.  In  some  few  instances  the  herds  are  almost 
pure  Shorthorns.  Of  late  years,  however,  considerable  nurabens  of 
Ayrshire  and  some  Alderney  balls  have  been  introduced  into  what  may 
be  termed  the  Australian  dairy  herds,  with  good  results,  so  far  as  the 
dairy  produce  is  conceraed,  though  not  as  regards  the  steers.  Still,  as 
dairy,  produce  pays  better  than  veal  or  beef,  the  introdaction  of  the 
pure  milking  breeds — or,  at  least,  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  milk  instead 
of  beef — ia  bound  to  go  on  and  increase,  especially  as  cbe  dairymen  are 
beginning  to  see  that,  if  they  are  to  make  their  business  pay,  they  mast 
go  very  much  more  extensively  than  hitherto  into  providing  cultivated 
food  for  the  cows  during  winter. — J.  Plummer,  Sydney,  N.8.W, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbora. — Texted  Garden  Seeds. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Limited,  Southwark  Street,  London. —  Wholesale 
Seed  Catalogue. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Seeds  and  Potatoes. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay. — Catalogue  aihd  Competitors'  Guide. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Lungport,  Somerset.— Manual. 

Ch.  Loren Erfurt. — Seeds. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Ohllwell. —  Garden  Seeds — Chrysanthemums. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood. — Si'eds. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  oj 
Seed*. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. — Seeds. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


Oamdkn  Squab*.  London. 

Lat.Sloia'  iO"  N.;  Loa^.ooa/O"  W.:  Altitude  111  feet. 
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REMARKS, 


iSlh.— Almoat  cloudless  morning  ;  overcast  from  2  P.M.,  and  rainy  from  6  P.M. 

14th.— Overcast  with  occasional  thowers,  bnt  gleams  of  sun  at  noon ;  lauar  halo  at 
6  P.M. 

16th — Overcast  ani  damp  early;  rainy  from  10  to  1!  a.  u.,  then  bright  S3us)/.ne  till 
sunset,  and  clear  night. 

18th.— Cki'd  and  raw  morning,  i  hen  sonny,  and  fog  in  evening. 

I'th,— Dull  and  damp,  rad  aliishtly  foggy  almost  li.roui.hout ;  a  I'ttlt  sleet  in  evci.lnt. 
iSth.— Fog  early,  and  sHg'-.t  fog  most  of  day ;  bright  night. 

10th.— Pair,  but  clouiiy  ;  a  Um  fiakos  of  enow  at  11.30  A.u., 

A  cold  week,  but  in  no  way  remarkably  bo  for  the  time  of  year.— G.  J.  SrMONfj, 


'beceilibor  31,  1836. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER,  “CASH  WITH  ORDER.” 


ST'u.iLria'r>.A.x^D  uflLr»i»i:-E;s. 

£7  103.  per  100.  Ail  leading  and  best  kinds,  onr  selection. 
12  assorted  Standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum,  IBs. 

12  assorted  Pyramid  Trees,  Apple.  Pear,  and  Plum,  20s. 

12  assorted  Trained  Trees  for  walls. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Peach,  Pear,  and  Plum,  all  best  trees 
aud  good  varieties,  lOs.  per  doz. 

GOOSEBKRRIES,  all  named,  28  6d.  per  doz. ;  IBs.  per  100. 
OUfiBANTd,  assorted  Biack,  P.ed,  and  White,  23.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
IBs.  per  100. 

RASPBERRIES,  Is.  6d.  per  do*. ;  lOs.  per  100. 

Roses,  best  named  Hybrid  Perpctuals,  out  selection,  368.  per  100. 

208.  per  50.  12,  packed  and  paid  pet  Parcel  Post,  for  78.  6d. 

12  Tea  Roses,  packed  and  paid  per  Parcel  Post,  for  IQs.  6d. 

Tea  Roses,  in  pots,  including  Mardohal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Niphetos,  and  other  varieties,  128.  and  21s.  per  doz, 

VINES,  strong  planted  cane,  45.  eaob, 

ASSOR  FED  EVERGREENS,  good  plants,  4b.  to  IBs.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  PliOWBRING  PLANTS,  43.  to  93.  per  doz. 
ASSORTED  STANDARD  TREES  -  e.g.,  Thorns,  Limes,  Moun¬ 
tain  .Ish,  Planes,  <fec.,  IBs.  per  doz.  I 

cz.xivcbe:rs. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  requires  no 
nailing.  Is.  each. 

Clematis  .Tackmani,  and  other  sorts,  IBs.  per  doz. ;  onr  selection 
Is.  6d.  each. 


Ivies,  in  sorts,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Ig.  6d. 


CARAWAY  &  GO., 


DurdJtam  Down  Nurseriet, 

CLIFTON,  BRISTOL 


To  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Local  Boards,  Vestries,  and 
others  who  intend  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  thie  Season 

The  Nurseries,  Trinity  Road,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W., 

Begs  to  offer  an  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  &o., 
which,  being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
especiaLy  suitable  for  town  planting.  Also  a  large  stock  of 
SEA  KALB  and  RHUBARB  for  forcing.  Sample  and  price  of 
Seakale  sent  by  post  if  desired. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GATALOOUE  TREE. 


The  30th  Edition  is  Now  Ready. 


198  Pages.  120  iiiLusTBATioNs. 

FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  EVERYTHING. 


PBICE  SXXPSNTCS,  Post  Free 

(by  Parcel  Post—it  U  so  large). 


“  Many  thanks  for  your  most  useful  Catalogue  and  Competi¬ 
tors’  Guide.  It  is  a  very  good  book,  and  the  best  I  have 
seen.” — T.  S.,  UokSeld. 

“Many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  and  instructive  Catalogue 
you  sent.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  Christmas  presents 
received.”— A.  J.,  Oambuslang. 

“1  am  very  pleased  with  your  Catalogue;  it  is  the  most 
useful  one  I  have  ever  had.”— R.  T.,  Bristol. 

Apply  Early,  and  please  men'ion.  this  paper.  . 


SEED  CROWERS  AND  PLORIST9  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


London  Fern  Nurseries, 

LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  great  variety ;  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oy perns,  Solanums,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Draemnas,  Aspidistras, 
Orotons,  Cyclamen,  BouvarJias,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  List  for  Amateurs,  send  for  one,— J.  E.  SMITH. 
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THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


‘NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING- 

— — *0* 

Do  I  remember  the  Queen’s  Accession  ?  Well 
my  young  squireen,  why  do  yon  ask  the 
question  ?  Is  it  that  you  may  draw  oat  from  me 
a  confession  as  to  what  my  age  is,  and  then  rail 
at  me  and  ask  why  such  an  old  fogie  should  not 
give  way  to  some  younger  hand  in  writing  the 
New  Year’s  greeting  which  the  Journal  always 
gives  to  its  readers  ?  Do  I  remember  it  ?  OiE 
course  I  do  !  1  was  sitting  ontside  the  caf^  in 
the  Piazzt  del  Domo  at  Milan,  facing  that  elabo¬ 
rate  piece  of  modern  Italian  architectnre  which, 
with  all  its  wonderful  elaboration  of  detail,  never 
seemed  to  satisfy  one  as  do  the  simpler  specimens 
of  G-othic  architecture,  such  as  St.  Ouen  at  Bouen. 
I  took  up  Gallignani,  which  was  then  the  only 
paper  that  really  gave  any  news  to  the  travelling 
Englishman,  and  there  I  read  that  the  Sailor 
King  had  departed,  and  that  his  young  niece  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  so  I  cried  out,  “  Le 
Roi  est  mort,  vive  Id  Reine  I  ”  and  therefore  that 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT’S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now  fjjblished,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

A  Copy  has  been  posted  to  each  of  their  Customers;  should  anyone  not  have  received 

it  they  will  he  pleased  to  forward  another  copy. 


ROYAL  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT,  Corporation  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
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S  WM-  PAUL  &SON, 

ROSE  GROWERS 

By  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Cm,  Plant,  Bait  Sr  »tta  fUerrpants. 


SPECIALITIES: 

ROSES  in  all  forms  .  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free. 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS .  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

BULBS  AND  CAMELLIAS  ...  Priced  Catalogue  free. 
SEEDS  &  GARDEN  SUNDRIES  Priced  Catalogue  free. 


event  of  which  everyone  is  now  talking  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  time  cannot  efface. 

I  was  then  in  the  full  heyday  of  early  man¬ 
hood,  and  was  on  my  return  home  after  a  delight¬ 
ful  drive  through  Italy,  which  I  am  faiu  to  think 
we  enjoyed  as  no  one  does  now,  in  these  days  of 
steam  and  hurry.  Few  ever  go  now  by  Viterbo, 
Thrasymene,  Bolseno,  and  over  the  heights  of 
the  Appennines  by  Radicofani.  There  were  four 
of  us,  and  we  had  our  own  carriage  and  drove 
leisurely  day  by  day.  Of  the  four  I  am  the  sole 
survivor,  and  the  scenes  of  those  days  are  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  they  had  happened 
yesterday. 

But  what,  yon  may  say,  my  young  friends, 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  New  Year  s  greeting 
of  1897  ?  Well,  perhaps  hue  very  little,  and  my 
sole  excuse  is  that  it  does  touch  a  little  on  the 
event  which  we  are  all  thinking  about,  and  may 
perhaps  tend  to  show  that  I  take  no  gloomy  or 
pessimistic  views  either  of  the  past  or  present- 

Did  I  care  about  flowers  then  ?  Yes,  and  the 
one  flower  in  which  at  that  time  I  was  specially 
interested  has  ever  been  my  favourite  through 
life — the  Auricula — and  thus  my  love  for  flowers 
is  no  fitful  or  changeful  thing,  but  has  been  one 
of  those  enjoyments  which  have  brightened  my 
path.  As  I  have  no  doubt  many  pens  will  be 
I  No.  2618.— Vor,.  XOV.,  Old  Series. 
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employed  in  one  way  or  another  in  discoursing  oh  the  progress  of 
horticulture  daring  Her  Majesty’s  long  reign  I  shall  scrupulously 
avoid  that  subject,  and  only  do  as  I  have  done  in  former  years — 
write  of  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  month*,  and  without  doubt 
that  which  comes  uppermost  in  my  mind — m  it  will  do  in  that  of 
many  of  our  readers— is  the  partial  retirement  of  him  who  has 
been  the  pilot  and  captain  of  our  vessel  for  so  manj  years,  prudently 
re»igning  business  cares  to  his  diligent  and  experienced  son.  To 
very  many  Dr.  Hogg  has  been  not  merely  the  Editor  of  the 
J onrnal,  but  a  personal  friend.  For  now  nearly  forty  years  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  ;  we  are  exactly  of  tire  same  age,  and  the 
subjects  which  interested  us  both  formed  a  strong  bond  of  union. 

The  services  which  “the  Doctor”  has  rendered  to  horticulture 
generally  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  plucky  manner  in  which 
he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  R.H.S.  in  its  gloomiest  time,  and 
the  valued  work  he  has  done,  especially  for  fruit  culture,  in  our 
island,  cniminating  perhaps  in  that  which  is  likely  to  be  for  many 
long  years  a  standard  work  on  fruit  culture,  are  all  matters  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference ;  while  to  all 
who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  him  in  the  a:Sairs  of  the 
J  onrnal  his  kind  and  genial  spirit  has  ever  proved  that  he  was  one 
whose  friendship  was  worth -having,  and  whea  obtained  was  not 
likely  to  be  easily  given  up. 

-  The  Journal  has  maintained  its  reputation  and  character  under 
his  management,  assisted  by  his  able  staff,  and  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  him  that  it  has  (if  1  may  use  the  expression)  a  family  character 
which  is  unique  amongst  horticultural  papers,  and  leads  its  con¬ 
tributors  to  write  of  it,  not  as  the  Journal,  but  as  our  Journal. 

Passing  away,  then,  from  these  domestic  Gonsiderations,  as  I 
may  perhaps  fitly  call  them,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention  on  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of  horticultnral  interest  in  the 
kingdom — the  R.H.S.,  and  I  feel  sore  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
pleasure  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  it  to  see  its  invaluable  and 
energetic  Secretary  so  much  recovered  from  his  severe  throat 
attack  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  superintend  the  Society’s 
operations  during  the  past  year,  and  these  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  two  great  exhibitions  held  under  its  auspices — 
the  one  in  the  Temple  Gardens  in  May,  and  the  other  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  September — brought  together  in  the  one  case  a 
magnificent  collection  of  flowers,  and  in  the  other  an  equally  fine 
collection  of  Rritish  grown  fruit  ;  while  the  fortnightly  meetings 
at  the  Drill  Hall  show  most  clearly  how  large  a  hold  the  Society 
has  on  the  horticulturists  of  the  kingdom. 

We  may  safely  say  that  everything  that  is  novel  and  good  is 
brought  to  these  meetings,  and  even  up  to  the  last  meeting  in  the 
year  the  Hall  was  gay  with  beautiful  flowers  and  fine  fruit.  It  it 
of  no  use  mourning  over  the  place  of  exhibition,  which  is  decidedly 
bad,  but  one  may  lament  that  so  few  of  even  the  London  members 
think  of  coming  to  these  meetings  ;  it  is  so  thoroughly  central  that 
one  would  think  that  members  might  come  with  their  families  to 
see  the  productions  there  bronght  forward. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  seems  to  be  making  an  effort  to  do 
something  more  than  it  has  done,  but  I  am  afraid  that  its  financial 
condition  is  not  such  as  to  give  ua  many  hopes  of  a  strong  revival  ; 
and  yet  one  does  recollect  that  some  of  4;he  most  beautiful  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  or  about  the  metropolis  have  been  held  there. 

There  are  two  other  metropolitan  places  of  amusement  with 
which  flowers  are  always  asiSociated.  One  the  Crystal  Palace, 
unquestionably  the  place  -of  all  others  ,for  such  purposes,  and  the 
Aquarinm,  which  is  a  most  nnsuitable  place.  One  cannot  mention 
the  Crystal  Palace  without  alluding  to  the  painful  and  serious 
illness  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  under  whose  able  management  for 
many  years  the  exhibitions  of  the  Naijional  Rose  Society  and  the 
National  Dahlia  Society,  and  other  floral  exhibitions,  have  been 
held.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of  such  cases  as  his 
knows  what  a  drain  they  are  upon  the  resources  of  the  poor 
sufferer,  and  I  know  no  more  fitting  Way  in  which  horticulturists 
could  display  their  “  goodwill  towards  nien  ”  at  this  season  than 
by  helping  in  such  a  case,  and  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  my 
brethren  in  the  craft  to  give  speedy  help,  in  this  most  sad  : 
emergency,  remembering  the  old  Latin  proverb  Bis  dat  oid  cito  dat.  ' 


I  have  already  spoken  of  the  National  Rose  Society’s  exhibition, 
and  although  I  did  not  see  the  others  I  hear  that  they  were  as 
successful  as  usnaL  The  .Aquarium  ia  noted  this  year  for  a 
magnificent  jubilee  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  an  unqualified  success,  notwithstanding  its 
disagreeable  surronodings  ;  but  here  again  I  siippote  exhibitors 
must  make  the  best  they  can  of  it,  unleas  it  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  members  to  hold  their  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

I  do  not  think  that  as  far  as  the  new  plaats  and  flowers  are 
concerned  that  the  year  has  been  a  very  sensatioual  one  ;  .no,  new 
plant  of  aarpassing  excellence,  such  as  we  have  had  in  former  years, 
has  been  brought  forward,  while  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  the 
noveltie*  run  on  much  the  same  lines  as  before.  Orchids,  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Carnations  holding  the  foremost  place.  In 
some  cases  the  novelties  are  new  introductions,  and  in  othera 
garden  hybrids.  In  Orchids  the  great  bulk,  of  the  novelties  wai 
confined  to  a  few  families  ;  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Liclias, 
Odoutoglossams,  and  Dendrobiums  being  the  special  favourites. 
Thus  awards  of  merit  have  been  accorded  to  twenty-one  Cypri¬ 
pediums.  twenty-eight  Cattleyas,  twenty-one  Lselias,  two  Lselio- 
Cattleyas,  twenty  Odotoglossums,  and  fourteen  Dendrobiums.  How 
Orchid  growers  must  be  puzzled  as  to  which  oi  these  they  shall 
add  to  their  collections,  and  how  botanists  must  gnash  their  teeth 
at  the  manner  in  which  hybridisers  are  upsetting  their  carefully 
arranged  species.  'Phey  used  to  laugh  at  the  florists  at  the 
innumerable  varieties  they  were  introducing,  and  now  the  tables 
are  tamed. 

The  prevailing  taste  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  awards  of 
merit  were  given  to  forty-three  Carnations  !  Not,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  the  beautiful  flakes  and  bizarres  we  older  florists  used  to 
delight  in,  but  to  what  are  now  called  border  Carnations,  which, 
although  very  beantiful  and  better  adapted  for  garden  decoration, 
cannot  bold  the  same  place  in  one’s  estimation  that  the  older 
flowers  did  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  only  one  Picotee  has  received 
an  award  of  merit,  the  run  evidently  being  upon  fancy  and  border 
Carnations. 

I  suppose  we  may  safely  say  that  the  most  popular  flower  is 
the  Chrysanthemum  ;  but  what  grower,  however  enthusiastic,  can 
keep  pace  with  the  multitudinous  varieties  that  are  being  brought 
forward  ?  Thus  daring  the  last  season  fifty-one  received  certifi¬ 
cates  and  awards  of  merit  from  the  R.H.S.  and  N.C.S.,  yellows  and 
whites  largely  predominating,  and  size  appearing  to  be  the  great 
desideratum.  I  must  confess  that  I  sigh  for  some  of  those  older 
flowers  which  have  been  pushed  out  of  cultivation  by  the  newer 
varieties. 

Begonias,  at  least  the  tuberous  section,  are  now  joined,  I  think, 
to  Cinerarias  and  other  flowers,  and  are  grown,  not  from  named 
varieties,  but  from  seed  from  a  good  strain,  which  may  now  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  during  the  same  year  in  which  the  seed  is  sown 
flowering  bulbs  equalling  in  merit  the  named  varieties.  The 
same  has  happened  with  the  Gloxinia,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  after  a 
time  bo  the  case  with  the  Zonal  Felargoninm. 

How  completely  the  show  Pelargonium  has  gone  out  must  be 
patent  to  everyone,  and  yet  how  beautiful  they  are,  but  when  they 
had  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  when  new  varieties 
were  announced  it  was  almost  impossible  to  say  wherein  their 
improvement  consisted,  people  began  to  tire  of  them,  and  yet  there 
is  no  more  refined  or  beautifnl  a  flower  than  this. 

The  taste  for  herbaceous  planes  has  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
manifest  improvement  and  interest  of  onr  gardens,  and  many 
valuable  and  beautiful  plants  have  been  shown  during  the  past 
season,  though  hardly  anything  very  remarkable  as  a  new  flower 
has  been  introduced,  and  perhaps  the  most  strib’ng  plants  at  the 
Drill  Hall  have  been  the  spikes  of  Eremuri  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  and  others. 

There  has  been,  I  think,  no  diminution  in  the  interest  felt  in 
gardening  throughont  the  kingdom,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  interest  has  been  increasing,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
ioformatioa  as  to  the  best  varieties  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
has  greatly  tended  to  increas-.  this  interest.  No  one  who  has  hit 
upon  any  better  plan  of  growing  a  difficult  plant  thinks  of  biding 
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hit  knowledge  from  bis  neighbour,  nor  ii  he  troubled  if  that 
neighbour  succeeds  better  than  he  has  done  himself, 

Ihere  is  one  cause  of  sadness  which  we  must  ever  feel  in 
looking  back  npon  the  past  year — namely,  that  of  reading  over  the 
death  roll  •  and  although  I  do  noi  think  that  the  number  whom  we 
have  lost  is  ao  grtat  as  usual,  yet  many  a  noble  tree  has  fallen,  and 
haa  left  a  gap  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill,  either  in  the  public 
a:5airs  pf  horticalture  or  in  one’s  own  personal  feeling. 

In  the  early  summer  there  passed  away  one  whose  services 
tp  horticulture  cannot  be  over-estimated,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
the  able  and  energetic  Curator  of  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Old  Trafford,  where  he  had  been  associated  with  all  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  he  had  raised 
the  Whitsuntide  exhibition  to  be  the  largest  and  most  renresenta- 
tive  one  in  the  kingdom.  His  health,  it  was  evident  to  his  friends, 
failed  greatly  during  the  last  year,  and  the  death  of  his  devoted 
and  much-loved  wife,  who  predeceased  him  by  a  few  months, 
weighed  he^ivily  on  one  whose  health  was  already  greatly  enfeebled. 
To  many  Old  Trafford  will  not  be  the  same  now  as  it  was,  but  we 
must  hdpe  that  the  raw  Curator  who  has  youth  and  health  on  his 
side,  may  walk  worthily  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor. 

Then  bow  can  one  .write  ip  sufficiently  feeling  terms  of  our 
dear  old  friend  George  Prince,  the  most  genial  and  tender-hearted 
of  men,  from  whose  lips  one  never  heard  a  disparaging  word 
concerning  thos6  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact?  Ke 
always  buffered  defeat  without  a  murmur,  and  bore  his  triumphs 
meekly  ;  even  after  the  terfiblo  accident  which  so  crippled  him, 
and  ultimately  shortened  his  days,  he  ever  bore  the  same  cheerful 
and  hippy  manner  which  so  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends. 

In  the  person  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  there  has  passed  away 
one  whose  knowledge  of  and  successful  cultivation  of  hardy  shrubs, 
more  especially  of  what  are  called  American  plants,  exceeded  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  was  the  king  of  Rhododendron 
growers,  and  no  one  who  ever  paid  a  visit  to  his  nurseries  at  Knap 
Hill,  is  ever  likely  to  forget  the  gorgeous  display  of  colour  and 
beauty  of  the  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ealmias,  and  other  plants  of 
a  similar  character  which  there  flourished  in  such  luxuriance.  He 
was  the  raiser  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
former  plant  that  we  Lave,  and  his  enterprise  made  his  plants 
known  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  some  years  he  used  to  have 
exhibitions  of  them  in  some  of.  the  London  squares,  always  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Manchester, 
He  used  to  experiment  on  the  hardiness  of  many  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  if  in  any  one  year  any  of  them  succumbed  they  never  found 
a  place  at  Enap  Hill  again.  He  would  never  coddle  a  plant  ;  if 
they  required  that  treatment  he  would  have  none  of  them.  Blunt 
and  outspoken,  no  one  could  ever  say  that  they  raisnnderstood 
him,  nor  could  anyone  say  that  they  ever  found  him  otherwise 
than  straightforward  in  all  bis  dealings 

Some  years  ago  no  one’s  name  was  better  known  amongst 
Orchid  growers  than  Mr.  Robert  Warner  of  Chelmsford.  In 
oonjnnctiou  with  the  late  Mr,  B.  S.  Williams  he  published  a 
beautiful  illustrated  work  on  his  favourite  plants,  which  he  grew 
most  snccessfally  ;  and  in  the  days  before  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
and  Baron  Schroder  gathered  together  their  magnificent  collec¬ 
tions,  his  was  at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  South  of  England. 

Horticulture’  has  also  lost  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert  of  Bnrghley, 
who,  as  a  vegetable  and  frnit  grower,  had  few  to  excel,  or  even 
equal  him  ;  then  there  was  that  patriarch  of  horticulture,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cheal,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-six,  and  who 
retained  even  to  that  age  the  activity  of  body  and  clearness  of 
mind  which  had  always  characterised  him.  Another  veteran,  too, 
■whom  I  well  remember  meeting  when  the  National  Rose  Society 
held  its  exnibitions  at  Sheffield,  was  its  qnaint  and  cheery  Curator, 
Mr.  John  Ewing  ;  he,  too,  had  attained  a  good  old  age,  being 
eighty-three  when  he  died.  Several  foreign  names  occur  in 
the  obituary  for  1896.  Mons.  Abel  OarriSre  and  Soipion  Cochet, 
whose  names  are  better  known  to  ns  by  the  Roses  called  after 
them  than  by  anything  else. 

And  now,  my  good  brothers  and  siatera,  having  thus  briefly 
reviewed  the  past,  sailer  me  to  say  a  word  for  the  future.  It 
matters  little  to  me  what  position  in  life  you  occupy,  but  I  say, 
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without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  hobby  in  which  you, 
can  indulge  that  will  give  yonr  purer  and  more  unalloyed  pleasure, 
tbau  that  of  gaidening it  has  the  great  charpa  ,of  novelty  and 
freshness,  and  of  leading  one  into  the  contemplation  of  Nature  in 
all  the  WOE  dr  OB8  ways  wherein  ita  mysteries .  are  evolved  ;  it  will 
show  to  you  that,  however  much  man  may  do,  he  is  ever  in  the 
hands  of  One  Whose  rnl®  directs  and  t'nergisei  all. 

lam  fast  verging  on  the  fooxacore  years,  and  I  can  truly  «ay 
that  one  of  my  chief  sourcefl  of  pleasure  in  my  long  pilgrimage 
has  been  that  love  of  flowers  which  was  evolved  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  which  still  remains  with  me  in  these  latter  days  ;  and 
snrely  yon  will  not  be  surprised  if,  as  one  who  has  -been,  entrssted 
for  now  close  upon  sixty  years  with  the  most  blessed  of  all  work, 
that  of  ministering  to  the  souls  of  men,  I  pray  thaj;  you  may  learn 
one  lesson  which  the  flowers  in  their  greatest  beauty  teach  as.-p-their 
evanescent  character,  and  so  be  ready  for  Him  when  He  calls  you 
to  come  up  into  the  Paradise  of  God. — D.,  Deal. 


“VACATED.” 

In  these  go-ahead  times  we  aesm  to  have  little  leisure  for 
rumination,  and  in  the  severely  practical  walks  of  everyday  life 
sentiment  rarely  finds  a  place.  Tet  it  is  good  sometimes  to  paus^ 
and  draw  comparisons.  Pleasant  they  may  or  may  not  be,  but  in 
either  ca«e  there  is  generally  something  to 'be  learned  from  them. 
Gardeners  have  numerous  opportauitiesior  this  without  going  out¬ 
side  the.  range  of  their  occupatioDj  as  the  seasons,  thegrowtb 
decay  of  plant  life,,  the  fruits  of  .neglect  and  attentipn,  and  a 
hundred  ojther  pointe  which  come  before  pur  notice  every  d^y  al) 
supply  material  for  teaching  by  comparison.  ’ 

Take,  for  instance,  the  well,- kept  establishment  of  an  owner  of 
affluence  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  home  and  surroundings. 
Fortunately  there  are  .many  such,  and  they  form  conspicuous 
features  on  the  pleasing  pi.oture  of  English  life.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  gardener  has  what  is  generally  termed  “a 
comfortable  place.”  His  life  is,  or  oaght  to  be,  a  pleasant  one. 
Not  expected  to  do  impossibilities,  while  the  means  at  ire 'id  are 
sufficient  for  bis  requirements,  his  existence  is  interesting  and 
placid.  Little  worries  he  has  of  course,  and  everyday  difficulties 
common  to  the  craft,  but  beyond  these  he  is  practically  undisturbed. 

I  Interest  on  the  part  of  his  employer  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
life  of  a  gardener  who  has  a  love  for  bis  work.  To  do  our  very  beat 
should  be  our  aim  in  whatever  we  undertake,  but  after  all  we  are 
only  human,  and  if  when  our  best  is  done  we  meet  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  greater  things,  and  is  no  small  factor 
in  assisting  men  to  reach  that  point  known  as  the  ‘‘  top  of  thu 
tree.” 

Take  a  garden  where  the  interest  is  mutual,  and  there  it  neither 
inclination  nor  necessity  for  that  tightening  o?  purse-ttrings  so 
common  in  these  days.  The  owner  wants  everything  done  well, 
the  gardener  knows  the  way  and  delights  in  doing  it.  There  is  no 

I  need  for  explanation,  appearances  tell  their  own  tale  ;  greenhouses 
and  buildings  are  in  good  preservation,  and  the  value  of  paint  is 
appieoiated.  The  odd  man,  or  Jack-of-all- trades,  to  be  found  in 
most  establishments,  who  can  either  cork  a  leaking  joint,  set  a 
boiler,  put  in  a  square  of  glass,  or  build  a  frame,  is  kept  constantly 
employed  in  repairing  and  improving.  You  look  in  vain  for 
neglected  corners  in  flower  or  pleasure  gardem — points  that  von 
try  not  to  see  when  aware  that  the  labour  stafi!  is  daficient.  Pass 
through  the  houses  and  note  carafally  as  yon  go.  You  will  find 
everything  up  to  date  ;  plants  of  recent  introduction  have  already 
found  their  way  there,  and  if  the  owner’s  particular  bent  leads  him 
in  the  direction  of  Orchids,  fruit,  ChryaantheniumB,  or  what  not, 
facilities  for  their  special  cultivation  are  provided. 

Indeed  there  is  no  necessity  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the 
domain  to  find  out  all  this.  It  is  noticeable  from  the  highway,  and 
travellers  as  they  pass  along  remark,  “  What  a  charming  place  !  ” 
The  pretty  little  lodges,  with  spotless  curtains  and  creeper-covered 
walls,  the  borders  of  bright  flowers,  and  the  neatly  trimmed  drive 
that  goes  twisting  away  under  a  bower  of  trees  up  to  the  mansion, 
all  tell  the  same  story  of  love  of  home,  afflaeuce  and  attention,  it 
is  a  pleasant  picture,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one,  and  the 
gardener’s  life  under  such  conditions  is  not  unenviable. 

Then  sometimes  there  comes  &  change,  yea  often,  and  mark  the 
effect  it  has  on  everything  and  everybody.  The  means  by  which  it 
has  been  broHght  about  we  have  uothing  todo  with.  Perhaps  by 
misfortune  and  loss  of  money,  perhaps  by  foolish  waste,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  result  is  apparent,  and  all  connected  with  the  once 
prosperous  establishment  are  affec  ed  by  it.  This  is  no  mere  word 
painting,  bub  a  bard  stubborn  fact  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  Look 
round  and  mark  the  numerous  grand  old  establishments  that  were 
the  pride  of  gardeners  a  few  years  ago  ;  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks,  as  it  were,  and  by  their  names  ia  -written  the  wbrd 
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‘vacated.”  It  would  not  be  diffijult  to  write  down  a  long  list  of 
such,  but  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  many  are  well  known,  and 
the  glory  of  their  past  still  remembered.  The  surprise  is  great  when 
the  crash  first  comes,  bat,  like  the  man  who  fails,  they  are  soon 
forgotten.  Hardly  so  with  those  more  closely  connected. 

One  gardener  meets  a  friend,  perhaps  at  a  show,  “  Have  you 
heard  about  So  and  So  ?  ”  “No.”  “The  establishment  is  being 
reduced,  family  going  abroad,  and  -the  grounds  are  let  to  a  market 

gardener.”  “  What  has  become  of - ,  the  gardener  ?  ”  “  Had 

to  clear  out,  poor  fellow  ;  hard  linos  after  nearly  twenty  years’ 
service.” 

“  Clear  out.”  It  does  not  seem  much,  but  means  a  great  deal 
in  these  times.  He  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  another 
appointment.  Pleasant  it  is  when  such  is  the  case,  but  how  often 
does  it  mean  long  months,  perhaps  years,  of  weary  waiting,  hard 
struggles  when  the  shoe  pinches,  ending  perhaps  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  appointment  of  much  less  importance  than  the  old  one,  and 
as  is  often  the  case,  poor  So  and-so  is  spoken  of  as  being  unlucky, 
and  after  a  time  the  man  once  well  known  in  gardening  circles 
drops  from  the  ranks  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  We  like  to  look  at 
successful  men  and  point  to  them  as  being  examples  for  those  who 
are  younger  to  follow.  Quite  right  and  proper  it  is  that  we  should 
do  so,  as  “  nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  at  the  same  time  we 
should  remember  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
successful  men  can  fall,  and  often  do  when  the  vitality,  means, 
and  capacity  for  rising  again  have  gone  beyond  recall. 

To  a  gardener  there  is  nothing  more  depressing  than  an  establish¬ 
ment  under  the  ban  of  misfortune.  Again,  take  the  highway  and 
note  the  entrance.  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  bright  curtains,  and 
the  neat  appearance  ?  Gone  !  and  in  their  place  is  the  plain  word, 
though  unwritten,  “  Vacated.”  Pass  through  the  gates,  which  now 
creak  on  the  hinges  with  rust,  and  up  the  carriage  drive,  overgrown 
with  branches  and  thick  with  leaves  and  rnbbisb.  On  to  the  front 
of  the  mansion,  the  blinds  of  which  are  all  drawn,  and  you  look  in 
vain  for  the  appearance  of  homeliness,  once  so  apparent.  The 
solitary  housekeeper  endeavours  to  keep  the  place  in  airing,  and 
beyond  that  there  are  no  signs  of  tenancy.  Where  are  the  flower 
beds,  once  so  gay  ?  Grown  over  with  weeds  ;  and,  like  Goldsmith, 
you  stand  in  a  place  where  “  Opce  a  garden  smiled .”  The  work¬ 
men  have  now  dispersed,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  and  if  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman  the  houses  are  practically  empty  and 
rapidly  going  to  ruin.  You  meet  someone  eager  to  talk  and  tell 
you  of  the  misfortunes — an  o’d  labourer,  perhaps,  who  lovingly 
speaks  of  the  place  in  its  former  days  and  deplores  the  changes 
that  time  has  brought  about. 

What  has  become  of  the  gardener  ?  Little  has  been  heard  of 
him  since  he  had  to  leave ;  perhaps  got  another  situation  ;  we  hope 
so.  He  may  be  still  doing  his  turn  in  the  nursery,  or  got  a 
“single-handed  ]ob.”  No  one  seems  to  know;  he  went,  that  was 
all,  at  the  time  when  the  place  became  vacated,  and  of  course  had 
to  take  his  chance  with  the  rest. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  find  establishments  that  were  once 
prosperous  under  such  conditions,  and  it  is  especially  depressing  if 
we  knew  them  in  their  palmy  days.  Perhaps  comparisons  are 
odious,  but  there  is  many  a  gardener  to-day  who  knows  to  his  cost 
the  meaning  of  that  word  “  vacated.” — G,  H.  H. 


PRESERVED  PALMS. 

These  are  now  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  room 
decoration,  and  under  some  circumstances  may  be  considered  a  boon 
to  gardeners  having  extensive  decorations  to  carry  out.  Their 
employment  for  such  purposes  will,  I  feel  sure,  never  seriously 
affect  the  demand  for  growing  Palms  of  all  descriptions,  as  the 
preserved  ones  will  be  principally  used  in  positions  where  fresh 
Palms  would  be  quickly  ruined,  or  where  the  difficulty  of  getting 
sufficient  top  growth  to  a  plant  restricted  to  a  proportionately  small 
pot  becomes  almost  insurmountable.  To  clearly  illustrate  my 
meaning  let  me  give  a  few  examples.  The  plant  decorator  knows 
well  that  the  position  he  has  to  assign  to  various  plants  ia  regulated 
by  the  way  in  which  the  furniture  of  each  room  is  disposed. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  often  happens  that  the  exact  position 
in  which  a  large  Palm  ia  required  is  so  unfavourable  that  it  means 
little  less  than  speedy  ruin  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the 
artistic  eye  the  position  selected  is  ilie  one  when  the  gc  neral  effect 
ia  considered. 

In  entrance  halls  or  reception  rooms  the  very  position  in  which 
a  Palm-  is  required  is  often  cold  and  draughty,  and  therefore  in 
winter  inimical  to  its  health.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  a  dark 
corner,  whe'e  old  fronds  soon  begin  to  turn  brown  and  young  ones 
yellow.  The  moat  fatal  of  all  positions,  however,  is  one  near  a 
firs  in  a  hot  room.  Here,  under  the  best  of  management,  the  fronds 
of  a  fine  healthy  Palm,  which  has  taken  half  a  dozen  years  to  grow. 


may  be  ao  completely  dried  ap  in  a  few  weeks  that  it  will  take 
years  to  nurse  it  into  health  and  usefulness  again.  Here,  then,  I 
would  place  a  preserved  Palm,  which  will  last  for  years  and  look  as 
natural  as  a  growing  one. 

Let  us  tai:e  another  example — when  we  have  a  costly  marble 
pedestal  or  vase  to  deal  with.  Either  of  these  is  perhaps  placed  in  a 
large  and  lofty  room,  where  it  ’  ^  necessary  to  have  a  tall  and  well 
furnished  Palm,  yet  the  space  allowed  for  pot  room  is  altogether 
disproportionate.  Place  here  again  one  of  these  modern  rootless 
Palms,  and  you  will  find  suflBcient  space  to  arrange  beneath  it  a  nice 
little  group  of  flowering  plants,  which  is  a  distinct  gain  so  far  as 
effect  is  concerned,  for  the  pot  room  required  for  a  growing  Palm 
would  leave  little  room  for  flowering  plants  around  it.  Many  similar 
instances  such  as  these  might  be  enumerated  ;  bat  those  given  will, 
I  think,  suffice  to  show  that  the  Palms  indicated  by  the  heading  of 
this  note  may  often  be  the  means  of  helping  us  out  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Preserved  Palmp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  artificial 
ones  that  have  long  been  manufactured,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
much  used.  The  only  artificial  parts  about  the  former  are  the 
steins  of  the  larger  specimens.  These  are  made  in  sections,  which 
can  be  easily  fitted  together  upon  arrival.  The  height  of  the  Palm 
can  also  be  regulated  to  suit  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  adding 
or  removing  one  or  more  of  these  sections.  The  fronds  are  those 
of  well-grown  Palms  without  blemish.  These  appear  to  have  been 
dried,  bleached,  pressed,  and  then  painted  an  extremely  natural 
green  colour,  and  when  fitted  into  the  stems  they  form  such  models 
as  we  look  for  in  perfectly  grown  Palms. 

Those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  specimens  of 
Thrinax  elegans,  Arecas,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  The  latter,  I  notice, 
usually  has  thin  strips  of  wood  neatly  fastened  over  the  back  and 
front  of  the  midrib,  so  I  assume  from  this  that  the  pinnate  leaves 
when  dried  are  liable  to  become  brittle  and  break  away  from  the 
midrib  unless  this  precaution  is  taken.  Fitting  up  a  plant  of 
Thrinax,  Phoenix,  or  Chamaj-'ops  would  be  a  rather  puzzling 
business  for  anyone  not  having  previously  seen  it  performed,  as 
the  stems  are  covered  with  film  exactly  ai  are  the  natural  stems  of 
these  species,  and  indeed  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  detect  that  they 
are  not  natural  stems.  The  difficulty,  which  speedily  becomes 
apparent,  is  to  know  how  to  fasten  the  leaves  in  position ;  but  when 
once  the  secret  is  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  master 
the  work  of  rapid  Palm  construction.  Underneath  the  fibre  holes 
have  been  made  exactly  in  the  right  places.  These  have  afterwards 
been  quite  covered  with  fibre  ;  one  ha®,  therefore,  only  to  use  the 
point  of  the  knife  or  scissors  to  first  find  these  holes,  then  cut  the 
fibres,  and  insert  the  ends  of  the  Palm  fronds  in  them,  and  they 
remain  quite  secure.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  when  fastened  in 
this  way  the  leaves  appear  to  be  really  growing  out  of  the  stem. 

Although  Palms  of  this  description  do  not  require  to  be 
BjSonged  frequently  to  preserve  them  in  health,  they  nevertheless 
require  periodical  cleaning,  as  dust  will  accumulate  upon  them. 
The  cleaning  process  is,  however,  a  simple  one,  as  the  lea  /es  have 
only  to  be  removed  one  at  a  time  from  their  sockets,  sponged,  and 
placed  in  position  again. 

I  fear  there  are  some  “  croakers  ”  who  will  resent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  preserved  Palms,  and  will  look  upon  it  as  an  ominous 
sign  of  decay  in  that  flourishing  horticultural  industry — Palm 
growing.  I  do  not  in  the  least  share  their  fears,  as  the  preserved 
Palms  have  in  the  first  place  to  be  grown.  This  may  of  course  be 
done  more  cheaply  in  warmer  lands,  but  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Palms  growing  in  pots,  as  the  British  trade  is  dependant,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  their  supply  of  these  upon  the  large  numbers 
their  agents  annually  procure  from  the  Continent.  "What  I 
predict  will  happen  is  that  Palms  will  be  far  more  largely  used 
than  heretofore  for  room  embellishment,  as  there  is  nothing  that 
so  much  improves  the  appearance  of  a  well- furnished  room  as  a 
large  and  well-placed  Palm.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
thousands  of  British  homes  which  lack  this  coup  de  grdee,  although 
those  who  preside  over  them  could  well  afford — and  would 
willingly  give — the  first  cost  of  a  Palm  to  secure  so  good  an  effect. 
The  only  thing  that  deters  them  from  so  doing  is  the  amount  of 
skilful  attention  that  a  large  specimen  requires  to  prevent  its  ruin 
in  a  short  time.  Here  then  is  the  chance  for  these  to  have  what 
they  require  without  further  outlay  than  that  of  first  cost.  A 
preserved  Palm  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
decoration  for  every  well-appointed  room,  and  will  be  ordered 
as  inevitably  as  a  suite  of  furniture  wherever  furnishing  is 
contemplated. 

At  this  festive  season,  when  the  grand  old  British  custom  of 
bestowing  gifts  stirs  our  hearts  to  acts  of  generous  kindness,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  settle  upm  appropriate  gifts,  I  fancy  that 
many  might  do  worse  than  present  to  the  head  of  the  household 
possessing  artistic  tastes  a  good  specimen  of  a  preserved  Palm. 
-H.  D. 
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CvPKiPEDiUM  Galatea  ma.tus. 

HY!  Cypripediunos  are  ao  nnmerous  tbab  it  might  now  be 
thought  difFicnlt  to  obtain  distinct  and  meritorions  novelties,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  additions  are  constantly 
being  made  to  the  lists  of  handsome  seedlings.  C.  Galatea  ma jus 
,(fig-  lOK)  is  a  seedling  which  resulted  from  a  cross  between  Cypri- 
pedium  Chantini  and  C.  Harrisianam,  and  the  flowers  have  a  fine  bold 
appearance,  quite  distinct  and  beantifnl.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  edged 
with  pure  white,  the  centre  heavily  spotted  with  deep  crimson  ;  the 
lower  sepals  pale  green,  with  a  few  spots.  The  petals  are  purple 
tinted,  tipped  with  green,  and  the  lip  it  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
polished  shining  surface,  and  of  a  purplish  colour. 


APPLES. 

Judging  at  Youk  Show, 

In  respect  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  York  Florists’  Society,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr,  Lawton  on  page  591,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  the 
position  the  nommittee  takes  up  in  the  matter.  The  challenge  thrown 
out  by  some  of  your  correspondents  that  the  Society  should  submit  the 
question  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
was  brought  before  them  at  their  last  meeting.  They  decided  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  them  to  deviate  from  their  rule  ;  that  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  final.  They  believe  that  the  Judges  (in  j 
whom  they  bad,  and  still  have,  every  confidence)  acted  up  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  schedule  with  due  deliberation,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment. 

Without  pretending  to  finally  settle  all  the  questions  raised  by  this 
dispute,  the  Committee  considers  that  the  reasoas  given  by  the  Judges 
for  their  decision,  and  the  authorities  advanced  in  favour  of  their  views, 
are  as  weighty  and,  to  say  the  least,  equally  as  good  as  the  arguments 
used  against  them,  The  Society  has  already  fulfilled  its  obligations 
with  regard  to  the  case.  The  extra  prize  awarded — equal  to  second — 
was  duly  paid  and  accepted,  and  so  far  as  this  Committee  is  concerned 
the  matter  there  ends.  It  would  scarcely  be  in  decent  form  to  submit 
to  arbitration  or  re-open  a  question  that  is  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
Bearing  in  view,  however,  the  fact  that  the  case  has  excited  a  certain 
amount  of  public  interest,  and  not  knowing  what  the  intention  of  the 
Judge's  might  be,  as  the  Committee  had  no  communication  from  them, 
it  was  suggested  that  if  they  themselves  should  choose  to  submit  the 
question  whether  their  decision  was  right  or  not,  in  that  event  the 
Society  would  pay  the  fee.  Hence  the  resolution,  empowering  the 
Secretary  to  act,  as  there  set  forth. 

It  is  evident  there  is  a  lack  of  unanimity  amongst  authorities,  or 
perhaps  misconceptions  amongst  the  general  gardening  public,  regarding 
the  classification  of  Apples  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  question  is 
wider,  and  there  is  taore  in  it  than  hangs  simply  on  this  case  alone.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  solution, 
furely  it  must  be  conceivable  tha*  there  are  other  ways  of  approaching 
the  snbject  than  what  appears  in  this  case  to  many  to  be  an  attempt  to 
drag  the  York  Judges  through  the  mire. — R.  M’Intosh,  York 

[While  admitting  fully  the  competency  of  the  York  Judges  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of.  cultivated  products,  we  will  now  ask 
this  questii  n,  as  bearing  directly  on  disqualification  : — Is  any  judge 
entitled  to  disqualify  any  exhibitor  who  has  not  infringed  any  rule  or 
Ignored  any  condition  or  stipulation  in  the  schedule  that  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the.  guidance  of  all  ?  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  far  more 
important  question  than  the  admissibility  of  any  particular  Apple  in  a 
dessert  class, 1 

DlStiUALIFYIKG  EXHIBITORS. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  horticultural  community  (especially  the 
section  which  includes  exhibitors,  judges,  and  others  connected  with 
shows)  are  due  to  you  for  opening  the  columns  of  the  Journal  to 
correspondence  relative  to  the  disqualification  of  exhibitors.  I  have  read 
the  various  letters  concerning  the  action  of  the  judges  at  York  with 
some  care.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  greater  question  at 
stake  than  the  eligibility  or  otherwise  of  Emperor  Alexander  as  a 
dessert  Apple. 

There  is  a  paragraph  on  page  591  which  begins,  “  If  we  were  judging.” 
Now  that  suggests  to  me  the  crux  of  the  w'hole  matter,  and  involves 
this  question,  Fad  the  Judges  any  right  to  disqualify  an  exhibitor  who 
had  not  broken  any  of  the  lules,  as  stated  in  the  York  schedule?  We 
have  not  all  a  copy  of  that  schedule,  so  in  Its  absence  may  surmise  that 
there  is  nothing  referring  to  the  special  varieties  to  be  shown  ;  also,  I 
expect  there  is  the  usual  “decision  of  the  Judges  is  final.”  If  my 
ourmiics  are  correct,  1  shall  answer  the  query  with  an  emphatic  “  No  ; 
the  Judges  had  no  right  to  disqualify.  Thtir  business  was  to  adjudicate 
according  to  the  schedule.” 

„  All  exhibitors  are  liable  to  errors  of  judgment  and  pay  the  penalty 
by  loss  of  points  ;  that  is  enough,  surely,  without  having  one’s  exhibit 
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itsne.  Meanwhile  we  ourselves  shall  be  guided  mainly  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  authorities  already  named  in  your  columns  during  this  discussion, 
which  we  consider  we  are  justified  in  saying  abundantly  support  us  in 
the  position  we  took  at  York.—EKNEY  J.  CLAYTON,  Chas.  Lawton. 


I  HAVE  read  the  articles  on  the  above  controversy,  and  quite  agree 
that  if  possible  some  “  standard  ”  should  be  attempted  to  define  what  a 
dessert  fruit  should  be,  but  this  is  more  difficult  than  it  appears,  and  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  taste  and  fashion.  Some  hosts  would  be  pleased  to 
peel  and  cut  up  a  fine  large  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Alexander,  Peas- 
good’s  Nonesuch,  or  Melon  Apple,  and  pass  it  round  the  dessert  table  as 
’  one  does  a  choice  Pear,  and  really  many  dessert  fruits  cannot  be  too 


labelled  ‘disqualified.”  which  word  creates  in  my  mind,  and  in  that  of 
some  of  the  public,  the  impression  that  the  exhibitor  has  been  up  to 
some  shady  trick  and  been  detected.  Sometimes  I  see  on  a  card  (written 
generally  in  pencil)  “  Not  in  accordance  with  the  schedule,”  and  think 
that  is  a  most  considerate  way  of  m.srking  what  may  be  an  accident  or 
oversight,  .and  is  quite  aulficieut  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an 
exhibitor  has  wilfully  done  wrong.  If  the  question  is  decided  by  the 
E.H.S.  I  trust  that  everyone  coucerned  will  accept  the  verdict  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  good  gardeners  and  loyal  Englishmen.  We  have 
not  had  such  a  stir  since  Mr.  Meindoe’s  esse.  With  New  Year’s  greet¬ 
ings  to  all  concernc  \  with  the  Journal,  I  sign  myself  what  I  am— 
A  Pytchlet  A.mateur. 

Culinary  and  Dessert  Apples. 

We  have  carefully  considered  our  position  in  the  light  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  of  the  York  Society  of  Ancient  Florists,  as  published, 
page  592,  and  have  decided  not  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 
We  thank  them  publicly  (as  we  have  done  privately)  for  their  kindness 
and  consideration  in  offering  to  pay  the  expenses  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  Neither  of  us  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  proposed  court  of 
appeal — the  R.H.S.,  nor  is  the  A.S  Y.F.  affiliated  thereto.  In  saying 
this,  we  as  Judges  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have 
nothing  but  respect  and  good  wishes  for  the  R.H.S.  and  its  work 
generally. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  point  that  concerns  us  now — viz.,  Is  Emperor 
Alexander  Apple  a  culinary  or  dessert  variety  ?  is  but  a  fractional  part 
of  an  admittedly  large  subject.  Should  the  R.H.S.  see  fit  to  go  into 
the  matter  thoroughly,  no  doubt  their  decisions  would  have  great  weight 
with  those  who  in  future  draw  up  schedules  bearing  on  the  matter  at 
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large  as  far  as  the  texture  and  flavoar  is  concerned ;  therefore  the 
standard  of  size  will  not  hold,  and  the  rule  of  taste  cannot  be  applied, 
as  that  varies  to  an  unlimited  degree. 

One  of  your  writers  infers  that  because  a  prize  is  offered  for 
Blenheims  in  the  kitchen  Apples  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  that  it 
mast  be  a  cooking  sort  only,  but  a  moment’s  rejection  would  show  him 
that  the  R.H.S.  could  scarcely  offer  another  prize  for  the  same  kind  in 
the  dessert  class,  although  judges  would  admit  small  coloured  fruit  there 
without  question. 

Of  the  200  varieties  of  Apples  in  my  catalogue  sixty  are  called 
K.T.  or  T.iv,  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  suitable  for  either  purpose. 
Where  K.  is  first  they  are  preferable  for  cooking,  and  where  T.  preferable 
for  table  use.  It  would  be  folly  to  separate  these  letters  arbitrarily  to 
one  class  or  another. 

Again,  an  Apple  that  a  boy  can  eat  would  not  always  be  acceptable 
to  one  whose  teeth  and  digestion  were  not  in  fair  order  ;  and  to  the  latter 
a  soft-fleshed  fruit,  as  Wealthy,  Pomona,  or  Washington,  would  be 
preferable  to  a  Sturmer  Pippin. 

I  therefore  see  no  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  a  list  drawn  up  by 
the  TI.H.S.  or  any  other  body,  as  even  if  such  a  list  were  made  the 
Scottish  growers  would,  with  their  more  limited  sorts,  be  unable  to  accept 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  j  and,  further,  many  cooking  Apples  late  in  the 
season,  especially  in  a  good  year,  mellow  to  table  quality — Lord  Derby, 
for  Instance.  I  would  only  suggest  that  a  typical  table  fruit  should  be 
below  rather  than  above  medium  size  wherever  the  kind  is  suitable  for 
both  purposes.— George  Buntard,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 


I  HAVE  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  would 
take  up  the  question  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples,  and  if  desired  publish 
an  authoritative  list  before  next  season’s  Apples  are  ready  for  showing. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  which  must  be  settled  before  commencing 
to  formulate  any  such  lists,  and  I  should  like  (if  you  would  permit)  to 
see  some  little  discussion  in  your  columns  upon  it.  It  is  this  : — Is  it 
desired  that  two  definite  lists  shall  be  made,  one  of  kitchen  and  one  of 
dessert  varieties  ?  or  are  three  lists  wished  for,  adding  one  of  varieties 
which  may  be  shown  under  either  head  or  even  under  both  heads,  at  the 
same  s  how  and  by  the  same  exhib 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that — 

1,  Many  varieties  universally  recognised  as  “  dessert  ”  cook  very  well, 
and  when  not  wanted  for  dessert  we  actually  do  use  them  in  the 
kitchen. 

2,  Many  people  like  a  somewhat  sharp  Apple  to  eat,  oven  in  preference 
to  a  soft  and  sweet  one.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  As  a  boy  I  have  eaten  bushels  of  Keswick  Codlins. 

But  neither  of  these  reasons  appears  to  me  to  be  suflBciently  cogent  to 
induce  me  (if  I  had  to  act  alone)  to  make  a  third  list  or  to  ever  allow 
one  included  in  the  kitchen  Apple  list  to  be  shown  in  dessert  classes  or 
vice  versa.  What  we  want  is  something  not  only  decided  but  simple- 
something  that  cannot  be  misunderstood — and  on  this  ground  I  would 
urge  that  we  ask  the  Council  to  cause  two  lists  of  Apples  to  be  made, 
and  two  only,  and  to  decree  that  however  well  some  in  the  one  list  may 
cook,  snd  however  much  Mr.  A.  or  Master  B.  may  like  some  in  the 
other  list  to  eat,  yet  that  for  showing  purgmes  (at  R,H.S.  shows)  none 
put  in  the  dessert  list  may  be  shown  in  classes  for  cooking  Apples,  and 
none  placed  in  the  kitchen  list  may  be  shown  in  classes  for  dessert 
Apples. 

Everyone  (whether  we  agreed  or  not)  would  be  able  to  understand 
two  such  definite  lists,  and  their  compilation  will  be  comparatively  easy, 
whereas  a  third  list  will  confuse,  and  if  once  attempted  would,  I  think, 
cause  us  incredible  difficulty,  as  we  should  all  want  to  include  our 
favourites  in  it.  However,  there  seems  a  general  wish  that  the  R.H.S. 
should  tackle  the  matter,  and  I  am  sure  the  Council  would  consent ;  but 
before  we  can  ask  them  to  do  so  let  us  arrive  at  some  sort  of  agreement 
as  to  whether  we  want  two  lists  or  three. 

The  suggestion  that  different  points  should  be  given  by  list  to 
different  varieties  seems  to  me  far  too  complicated  a  system  ever  to  work, 
and  certainly  ever  to  be  understood. — W.  Wilm,  Vicar  of  Shirley. 

[Mr,  Wilks’  proposals  are  two  :  1,  That  all  Apples  shall  be  divided 
in  two  lists  only — dessert  and  kitchen — for  showing  purposes.  2,  That 
no  varieties  in  the  kitchen  list  be  eligible  for  dessert  cia.«ses  or  vice  versd. 
Our  readers  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  and  decide  in  favour,  or  the  reverse, 
of  either  or  both  propositions,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
It  will  be  desirable  not  to  mix  them  with  the  question  of  disqualification 
at  shows,  which  is  quite  another  matter,  reaching  far  beyond  the  fruit 
classes  in  schedules  generally.  The  York  case  appears  to  be  settled.] 


HOME  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

Other  Suggestions. 

We  have  long  ago  been  told  that  everything  comes  if  we  know  how 
to  wait.  I  trust  a  lodge  in  London  will  come  at  last  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  horticulture.  We  have  a  very  good  reason  for  it  to  come  now 
in  commemoration  of  the  long  reign  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign.  The 
first  leader  you  honoured  me  with  was  in  1852,  where  I  expressed  hopes 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  should  be  left  intact  on  its  original  site  in  Hyde 
Park.  I  have  been  looking  to  find  the  number  of  the  old  Cottage 
Gardener ,  but  to  find  it  will  require  too  long  a  search  amongst  the 
chests  of  issues  and  “  foul  copy  ”  that  have  accamulated  as  a  biography 
beginning  with  your  scribe  “Upwards  and  Onwards.”  1  must  own, 
however,  that  my  views  have  become  modified  since  then,  as  my  opinions 
now  are  not  so  very  far  away  from  those  of  “A.  D,,”  page  677.  But 


be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  that  Lincolns  Inn 
Fields  would  be  an  appropriate  site  to  hold  the  R.H.S.  great  flower 
shows  in  London  ;  they  would  there  catch  the  people  all  round. 

I  believe  a  new  street  is  contemplated  to  be  tun  from  the  Strand 
through  the  Fields  into  Holborn,  Necessity  will  also  soon  involve  the 
Central  Underground  Railway,  via  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  Mansion 
House.  Concluding  the  above  is  to  happen,  what  site  could  be  found 
more  convenient  or  suitable  than  L,LF.  for  our  hall  and  shows  ?  It 
would  not  much  signify  whether  it  was  the  Strand  or  the  Holborn  end 
of  the  street  abntting  on  the  Square  that  the  institution  found  its  place. 

Mr.  Wood’s  plan,  on  page  679,  struck  me  in  its  fB(;ade  as  being  much 
like  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  well  abused 
“pepper-boxes.”  Mr.  Wood  owns  to  “modification,”  and  doubtless 
would  consider  a  building  to  contain  a  grand  ball  centrally  and  a 
committee  room  suitable  for  the  R.H.S,  fortnightly  meetings  and  the 
accruing  exhibits  ;  with  fioorage  above,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
storage  below,  or  basement  sufficiently  commodious  to  store  large 
exhibition  tents,  stands,  and  tables  on  the  spot.  And  what  is  so  well 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  other  horticultural  productions 
in  the  summer  time  than  large  handsome  tents. 

Bnt  to  return  to  our  hall.  Mr.  Wood’s  plan  for  bis  wings  would 
constitute  a  general  hotel  for  one  side,  and  a  temperance  hotel  on  the 
other  for  rigid  “  abstainers  ”  like  my  friend  “  A.  D.,”  and  I  know  they 
are  legion  in  the  gardening  fraternity.  I  am  speaking  for  exhibitors 
and  visitors  to  the  great  shows,  plus  the  same  for  the  fortnightly 
meetings,  visitors  from  the  country.  This  would  constitute  convenience 
and  “  business  ”  up  to  date — lodgment  and  food  for  the  weary. 

Pray  do  not  let  us  have  anything  to  do  with  permanent  glass 
structures  for  the  great  exhibitions  of  flowers  in  London.  The  belcbings 
from  the  chimneys  would  very  soon  plaster  them  over  with  permanent 
soot ;  nor  do  I  think  we  should  want  the  addenda  of  any  miserable 
gardening  in  the  heart  of  London  for  country  visitors;  A  short  walk  to 
Covent  Garden  would  more  than  satisfy  any  craving  in  that  respect. 
Pictures — well,  I  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  good  picture  anywhere  ;  but 
1  would  prefer  to  see  them  and  the  statuary  by  the  old  and  the  new 
masters  in  safer  and  more  genial  keeping  than  to  be  mixed  up  with 
horticultural  exhibitions.  It  would  not  be  a  far  cry  for  those  who  felt 
so  disposed  to  journey  to  any  of  our  national  galleries,  and  so  appease 
their  minds  undistractedly.  Mr.  Wood’s  statistics  require  a  great  deal 
of  study,  and  have  required  it  from  him.  They  are  greatly  appreciated, 
and  at  the  present  time  rather  strike  home  ”  to  me.  I  am  a  church¬ 
warden  of  a  good  many  years  standing,  and  I  am  meditating  the 
reseating  of  our  St.  Michael’s  Church,  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  long  reign.  I  should  like  to  rebuild  the  church,  but  that 
would  be  asking  too  much.  Moral. — Robt.  Fenn, 


ORANGES  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 

At  a  moment  when  the  ruddy  yellow  of  the  Orange  is  so  much  in 
evidence  on  the  fruiterers’  stalls,  it  seems  not  nnnatnral,  writes  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  “  Daily  News,”  to  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions  about  it 
of  someone  who  was  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

Valencia  Oranges. — It  was  at  the  Monument  that  I  had  the 
following  ronveieacion  with  an  Orange  broker  of  long  familiarity  with 
all  the  ins  and  oats  of  the  fruit  trade,  “  And  where  are  the  main 
centres  of  the  Orange  importation  ?”  1  asked.  “  London  and  Liverpool,” 
said  he,  “  though  Hull  takes  a  large  quantity,"  “  And  when  does  the 
Orange  year  begin  ?  ”  “  Well,  it  lasts  all  the  year  round.  But  for  the 
large  crop,  the  first  arrivals  are  in  November.  They  come  from  Valencia 
district,  which  is  in  Spain,  yon  know.  A  lot  of  early  stuff,  however, 
comes  from  Almeria  and  Malaga.  The  Valencia  business  is  enormous, 
running  through  the  season  to  something  over  100,000  packages  a 
week,  packages  weighing  over  a  hundredweight  each.  That  lasts  from 
November  to  March,  and  they  continue  coming  in  more  or  less  large 
quantities  down  to  June  and  July.” 

I  took  from  the  hands  of  the  broker  a  sheet  of  paper,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  165,000  cases  of  Oranges  arrived  in  LivC'pool  from 
Valencia  in  the  ten  weeks  specified  ;  13,721  cases  from  Lisbon,  Seville, 
and  Hnelva  ;  and  4237  from  Oporto  and  Aveiro.  Then  there  were  37,000 
small  cases  from  Jaffa.  “Then  the  Jaffa  trade  is  getting  very  much 
larger,”  said  I.  “  By  the  way,  what  does  the  Jaffa  small  case  weigh  f  ” 
“  Three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight.” 

The  Exhaustion  op  “  St.  Michaels.”—*"  When  [  was  younger, 
the  good  Oranges  came  from  St.  Michaels,  in  the  Azores.  How  Jo  the 
Azores  stand  to-day?”  “The  Azores,”  said  the  broker,  “are  now 
practically  finished  with  as  far  as  London  is  concerned.  They  have  been 
going  to  Hull  of  late  years.  In  proportion  to  what  they  us^  to  be,  the 
quantities  of  Oranges  coming  from  the  Azores  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  farmers  there  pat  too  much  chemical  manure,  guano,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  into  the  soil.  The  resnlt  was  that  the  Oranges  so  produced  would 
not  stand  the  racket  of  the  sea  voyage.  Owing  to  this  constitutional 
breakdown,  the  Orange  orchards  have  been  largely  destroyed.” 

The  Australian  Experiment. — “  But  Valencia  is  helped  out  by 
Oranges  from  other  parts — Florida^  for  example  ?  ”  “  Valencia  does  It 
all,”  said  the  broker,  with  emphasis ;  “  though  supplementary  stuff 
comes  from  everywhere,”  “  From  Australia,  tor  example  ?  ”  “  Yes,  from 
Australia  ;  and  capital  stuff  it  was  too.  That  trade  seems  likely  to 
develop,  as  the  Oranges  were  of  very  high  quality,  and  realised  very 
high  prices — that  was  early  in  September.” 

Floridas. — “  The  difficulty  with  '  Floridas  ‘  is  the  cost  of  the  transit, 
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owiug  to  the  very  f;re>ifc  tenderness  of  their  skins.  I  do  not  think  that 
trade  will  develop  here  ;  and  then,  you  see,  the  United  States  can 
bake  nearly  all  the  fruit  grown  in  the  land  of  Mayne  Beid’a  ‘  Ooeola.’ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  Spanish  Oranges 
have  crashed  every  rival  by  their  quantity  and  their  consequent  cheap- 
aese.  But  there  is  a  large  production,  too,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of 
Italy.” 

The  Humble  Sorrentos. — “Woen  does  the  Italian  Orange 
come  ?  ”  “  The  Neapolitan,  or  Sorrento  Orange,”  returned  my  informant, 
“is  with, *8  English  folk  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  Its  exterior 
however,  is  not  smooth,  but  rather  rough  and  unprepossessing,  and  its 
skin  thick.  Hence  this  Orange  does  not  find  favour  with  the  smarter 
folk  who  have  regard  to  appearances.  It  is  most  frequently  to  be  found 
on  the  carts  of  the  costers.  Still,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  is  the  best 
Orange  of  the  lot,  arriving  here  in  fine  condition,  and  being  of  a  most 
excellent  flavenr  and  sweetness.” 


Jamaica.  Ceanues  for  Enola-nd.  —  A  determined  attempt  is 
being  made  to  introduce  Jamaican  frait  into  England  to  relieve  the 
depression  in  Jamaica  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop.  The  cargo 
of  the  “Elderslie”  is  the  first  consignment,  and  amounts  to  0,000 
packages  of  Oranges  and  Bananas. 


Index. — In  consequence  of  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
index,  of  matter  for  the  closing  half  year,  articles  arriving  after  Monday 
could  not  be  inserted  in  the  present  issue  ;  tbeir  value,  however,  is  not 
impaired  by  keeping. 

-  Weather  in  London. — ^The  Christmas  of  1896  cannot  be 

said  to  have  come  and  gone  with  seasonable  weather.  Our  last  issue 
went  to  press  on  the  Tuesday,  the  following  day  proving  fine  save  for  a 
little  rain  in  the  evening.  Thursday  was  foggy,  and  Christmas  Day 
bright  and  clear.  Saturday  was  a  thoroughly  wet  day,  while  on  Sunday 
the  conditions  were  those  usually  looked  for  in  September.  Monday) 
again,  was  wet,  and  Tuesday  hazy  at  times,  Wednesday  being  damp 
and  dull. 

- — -  Weather  in  the  NoRTH.~The  fortnight  ending  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  has  brought  the  extremes  and  all  sorts  of  weather, 
from  frosts  of  from  5°  to  to  heavy  rains  and  violent  winds.  Christmas 
Day,  fine  in  the  morning  with  just  a  touch  of  frost,  was  extremely 
disagreeable  in  the  latter  part,  with  high  wind  and  rain.  The  afternoon 
of  Saturday  was  extremely  tempestuous  and  wet,  Sunday  showery  and 
cold,  the  morning  of  Monday  bright  and  mild. — B.  D,,  S.  Pert?i)iMre. 

— —  Messrs.  JaS.  Vettch  Sc  Sons.-— We  learn  that,  for  family 
reasons,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  of  the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  are  converting  their  business  into  a  private  limited  company 
under  the  name  of  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited.  None  of  the 
capital  will  be  issued  to  the  public,  and  the  conversion  will  in  no 
way  ailect  the  general  conduct  of  the  business,  which  will  be  carried  on 
as  heretofore  under  the  direct  superintendence  and  management  of  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  and  his  two  nephews,  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  and  Mr; 
John  G.  Veitch,  who  will  act  as  Directors  of  the  Company. 

- - Death  of  Mb.  Randall. — This  Exeter  nurseryman  passed 

away  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Randall  was  engaged  as  foreman  in  the 
laying-ont  of  Victoria  Park,  London,  and  for  some  time  after  its  forma¬ 
tion  had  the  nianagement  of  that  Paik.  Before  entering  business  upon 
his  own  account,  Mr.  Randall  was  foreman  in  the  firm  of  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association  since  its  formation. 

-  A  Curious  Tradition. — In  Japan  there  is  a  tradition  regard¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Saint  Daruma,  who  is  represented  in  Japanese  art  as 
sitting,  a  mdiiument  of  patience,  with  hie  hands  in  bis  sleeves.  He  is 
called  the  father  of  the  Tea  plant.  After  years  of  sleepless  watching 
and  prayer  he  snddenly  got  drowsy,  and  at  last  his  eyelids  closed  and 
he  peacefully  slept.  When  he  awoke  he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  pardon¬ 
able  weakness  that  he  cut  off  the  offending  eyelids  and  threw  them  on 
the  ground.  They  took  root,  sprouted,  and  grew  into  a  shrub  whose 
leaves  how  produce  onr  tea,  that  ever  since  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  world  awake. 


-  Russian  Flora. — The  preparation  of  a  flora  of  Russia  Is 

being  arranged ,  according  to  a  “Daily  News”  correspondent,  by  the 
Imperial  Natural  History  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  An  appeal  is  to  be 
Bent  to  all  institutions  and  persons  occupied  with  the  study  of  botany  to 
assist  in  the  work.  The  flora  of  European  Russia  will  be  published  flrgt, 
and  followed  in  time  by  those  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  the 
material  being  acquired  from  voluntary  workers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
undertaking  will  meet  with  support  and  encouragement  because  of  its 
great  scientific  importance. 

-  Death  op  the  Rev.  Charles  Felloweb. — This  well- 

known  florist,  Rector  of  Shotesbam,  and  President  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  died  at  the  Rectory,  Shotesbam,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  A  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic  florist  never 
lived.  He  commenced  the  cultivation  and  raising  of  flowers  when 
young,  and  this  delight  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three 
flowers  in  particular  he  cultivated  with  remarkable  succe.w — the 
Dahlia,  Picotee,  and  Fink  ;  and  so  constant  and  unremitting  was  he 
in  his  attention  to  them  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  lived  in  his 
rectory  garden. 

- Reading  Gardeners’  Association.  —  A  well  attended 

meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  recently,  Mr.  T.  Neve  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Strange'  of  Aldermaston  gave  a  most  interesting  and  practical 
lecture  on  “  Boses,”  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  operation  of 
budding,  and  with  the  various  stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked.  Mr. 
Strange  illustrated  his  lecture  with  examples  of  stocks,  Including  the 
aeedling  Briar,  Briar  cutting,  Manetti,  and  Polyantha,  some  of  which 
had  been  budded  during  the  past  season,  and  served  to  illustrate  in  the 
best  possible  way  how  the  operation  should  be  performed.  Well-grown 
Cyclamens  and  charming  plants  of  Begouia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  wore 
I  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woolford,  gardener  to  Alfred  Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P. 

- A  West  Indian  Botanical  Garden. — Professor  McDougal 

gives  some  very  good  reasons  in  the  current  number  of  Appleton’s 
“Popular  Science  Monthly”  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden 
in  the  West  Indies,  so  that  tropical  plants  could  be  studied  without  going 
to  Bnitenzorg  or  some  other  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  A 
laboratory  and  garden  in  the  West  Indies  could  be  reached  from  any 
important  city  in  America  in  four  or  five  days,  and  it  would  be  much 
more  accessible  for  the  European  botanist  even  than  are  those  established 
among  the  antipodes.  Such  a  garden  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  a  great 
number  of  working  botanists  in  America,  and  furnish  investigators  and 
graduate  students  of  this  country  with  unequalled  facilities  for  biological 
research. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society,— On  Saturday,  19th  inst. 

there  was  a  good  gathering  of  the  members,  Lieutenant  Goodyear  pre¬ 
siding  and  Mr,  J.  G.  Brown  in  the  vice-chair,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Vere, 
girdener  to  Alderman  Stewart,  J.P.,of  Milntborp,  read  a  very  interesting 
and  practical  paper  on  “  The  Exotic  Fernery.”  There  was  a  splendid 
show  of  Pern  fronds  on  the  table— about  fifty  different  specimens— most 
of  them  being  provided  by  the  essayist.  In  the  course  of  hii  remarks 
Mr.  Vere  dwelt  on  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  and  the 
best  cultnral  treatment,  both  in  hothouses  and  in  the  open.  He  also 
described  the  method  of  planting  rockeries  with  Ferns  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  beautiful  effect.  A  lively  discussion  on  the  heating  of  Fern 
houses,  the  application  of  stimulants,  the  eradication  of  pests,  and  the 
process  of  sexual  reproduction  was  raised. 

-  Moralitv  in  Exhibiting. — Mr.  Wm.  Standring  brings  such 

a  serious  charge  against  a  section  of  exhibitors  on  page  581  of  your  last 
issue  that  in  justice  to  them  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  1  have  found  amateur  exhibitors  an 
honourable  class  of  enthusiastic  gardeners,  who  are  proud  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  exhibit  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  much  more  honourable  notice 
than  it  frequently  receives  from  their  professional  brethren,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  too  frequently  heard  make  remarks  similar  to  those 
referred  to  when  looking  over  a  stand  of  blooms  grown  by  amateurs 
under  difficulties  of  which  the  critics  little  dream.  I  will  go  further 
than  this,  and  say  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  them  to  find  blooms,  at 
any  rate  in  their  own  district,  which  would  bo  useful  to  them  on  the 
show  board.  Again,  what  standard  of  morality  exists  among  the  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  of  Mr.  Standring  2  If  amateurs  buy  blooms  for 
exhibition  purposes  there  must  be  those  who  do  not  scruple  to  sell. 
Which  is  the  worse?  In  conclusion  I  will  say,  if  practices  such  as 
these  have  come  under  his  notice,  why  did  he  not  at  once  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee  concerned,  and  prove  hla  cases  there 
and  then,  or  if  he  has  not  the  proof  keep  silent?— W,  BAXTER,  Wokinff. 
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WINTER  SALADS. 

Many  are  the  gardens  in  England  in  which  the  attempts  made  to 
produce  anything  like  a  really  good  supply  of  plants  and  roots  suitable 
for  first-class  salads  during  the  winter  months  are  extremely  feeble,  and 
in  my  opinion  not  altogether  creditable.  It  is  a  well  known  face  that 
we  are  far  behind  our  French  neighbours,  both  in  our  methods  of 
growing  and  preparing  salads  for  our  employer’s  table.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  areally  creditable  salad  is  ruined  by  an  inferior  dressing, 
and  what  your  employer  terms  “that  wretched  salad  we  had  in  yester¬ 
day,’’  with  the  remark,  “  Do  not  send  any  more  of  that  in,  gardener,” 
adding  “  we  always  get  such  delicious  salads  in  France  ;  it’s  very  strange 
we  cannot  have  them  here,”  when  perhaps  the  grower  has  sent  in  the 
very  materials  over  which  a  Frenchman  would  gloat. 

However  there  need  be  no  lack  of  salads  in  the  winter  months  in 
gardens  were  there  are  glass  houses,  frames,  or  pits  ;  and  where  the 
plants  could  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  severe  weather  such  shelter  as 
Peach  cases  or  unheated  orchard  houses.  Large  number  of  Lettuces 
lifted  and  placed  closely  together  in  frames  when  dry,  carefully  tended  in 
the  matter  of  airing,  would  extend  the  period  of  having  good  produce 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  have  tried  several  popular  varieties  for  late 
winter  and  early  spring  use,  but  have  not  found  one  to  supersede  Sutton’s 
Improved  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos.  It  is  wonderfully  hardy,  has  a  fine 
flavour,  and  is  easily  blanched.  If  at  any  time  a  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  plants  not  being 
blanched  sufficiently 
for  any  special  occa¬ 
sion,  I  have  found  it 
excellent  practice  to 
take  up  and  plant 
in  a  good-sized  box, 
placing  the  sime  in  a 
temperature  of  55°, 
taking  care  to  exclude 
the  light.  Lettuce  may 
also  be  sown  rather 
thickly  in  boxes  in 
stove  temperature,  and 
when  of  a  convenient 
size  may  be  cut  in  the 
same  way  as  Cress. 

Sutton’s  Christmas 
Salad  Chicory,  and 
Dandelion,  are  also 
useful.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  may  best  be 
described  as  a  coloured 
Chicory  with  an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  flavour  and 
a  showy  appearance. 

Brussels  Chicory,  or 
Witloof,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  a 
counterpart  of  the 
above,  differing  only 
in  colour,  which  is 
a  very  pale  yellow. 

Dandelion  is  con¬ 
sidered  too  bitter  to 
suit  many  palates, 
while  others  appreciate 
the  slightly  bitter  taste, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  salad  to  eat. 

Seeds  of  all  the  above  mentioned  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  a 
foot  apart  in  April,  allowing  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  During 
the  summer  the  hoe  should  be  in  constant  requisition  in  fine  weather, 
which  is  all  the  attention  that  is  required  to  produce  good  roots  ready 
for  use  when  the  autumn  comes  round.  They  can  then  be  lifted  as 
required,  placed  thickly  in  pots,  and  be  kept  dark  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Seakale.  Or  if  preferred  the  whole  of  the  crop  can  be 
taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Small  Onions  of  the  Improved  Silver-skin  type  are  appreciated  by 
many.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  in  boxes  placed  in  heat,  taking  care  to 
maintain  the  supply  by  frequent  sowings.  Both  the  Broad-leaved  Bata¬ 
vian  and  the  Moss-curled  Endive  are  excellent  substitutes  for  Lettuce 
where  the  latter  are  ill-provided  for  as  regards  protection .  The  blanching 
process  may  be  accomplished  in  a  simple  manner  by  placing  over 
the  plants  empty  flower  pots,  or  failing  these  slates  or  tiles  can  be 
utilised.  In  very  severe  vfeatber  afford  more  ample  protection  by 
covering  with  a  good  layer  of  straw  or  fern.  Sow  the  seeds  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  last  week  in  July,  and  transplant  into  beds, 
allowing  a  distance  of  1  foot  between  each  plant. 

With  Mustard  and  Cress  and  the  various  other  plants  mentioned,  all 
of  which  were  grown  under  the  method  of  culture  bore  described,  1  have 
been  fairly  successful,  and  herewith  forward  a  sample  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Editor. — C.  Foster,  Aherpergwm. 

[The  sample  came  safely  to  hand  in  time  for  the  Christmas  dinner. 
The  yellow  and  variegated  Chicory  were  very  fine,  bat  not  more 
appreciated  than  the  sometimes  despised  Dandelions.  We  congratulate 
our  correspondent  on  his  successful  culture  of  these  plants,  which  are,  as 
he  suggests,  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  them.] 


BENHAM  PARK. 

The  months  have  come  and  gone  since  a  visit,  all  too  brief,  was 
made  to  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  but  the  memory  of  what  was  then 
seen  rises  vividly  and  stands  as  a  picture  in  the  mind.  Now  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  another  year,  1896  having  almost  gone,  though  it  was 
but  in  the  glory  of  a  fading  summer  when  Benham  was  seen.  How 
different  must  it  be  to-day  1  Then  the  flowers  were  aglow,  the  trees 
green,  the  fruit  trees  carryinf,  their  precious  burdens,  the  vegetables 
in  abundant  variety,  the  houses  rich  in  floral  treasures  j  now — but 
why  make  comparisons  when  every  reader  of  the  Jouriial  oj  jSorti. 
culture  knows  what  a  garden  and  its  occupants  are  like — a  garden,  that 
is  to  say,  where  its  owner  is  a  horticulturist  such  as  Mrs.  Myers,  and 
where  the  gardener  U  a  gardener,  such  as  Mr.  Howard,  Of  what  use,  let 
it  be  said  again,  to  picture  the  one  of  to-day  when  more  charmin(» 
portrayals  may  be  had  of  summer  beauty  by  the  aid  of  the  photographer’s 
art  ?  None  at  all.  The  past  shall  have  the  place,  and  not  the  present. 


The  name  of  Myers  has  been  intimately  associated  with  horticulture 
for  many  years,  not  only  at  Benham  but  also  at  Swanmore  Park,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Myers’  son,  which  has  been  made  famous  by  Mr  Molyneux.  The 
Newbury  estate  is,  however,  more  aged  than  the  Hampshire  one,  and  the 
older  amongst  us  will  recall  it  in  lays  gone  by,  when,  as  now,  it  owned 

and  deserved  the  re¬ 
putation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  much  that 
was  good.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  seriatim,  but 
rather  to  glance  at 
a  feature  here,  and 
another  there.  The 
time,  as  has  been 
hinted,  was  short,  but 
it  sufficed  for  much 
of  great  interest  to  be 
seen  and  appreciated, 
though  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  the 
whole  were  to  be 
treated  the  stay  would 
have  to  be  considerably 
more  protracted,  and 
the  note  -  book  con¬ 
tinually  requisitioned. 
In  our  peregrinations 
we  make  a  trio— 
namely,  Mr.  Pope  of 
Highclere,  Mr,  Howard 
and  the  writer,  each 
interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be 
seen,  the  first  and  last 
named  as  visitors,  and 
the  second  as  the 
successful  grower. 


ria.  109. — BENH.AAI  HOT7SE. 


Of  the  mansion  it¬ 
self  little  need  be  said 
when  we  have  two  such 
excellent  portrayals  as 
the  entrance  from  the 
fronts.  Both  convey 


figs.  109  and  111,  the  former  of  which  depicts 
main  drive,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  garden 
to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  an  impression  of  solid  substantiality  and 
comfort  that  is  essentially  British,  though  the  architecture  is  of  the 
Grecian  school.  Attached  to  the  structure  Is  a  handsome  conserva¬ 
tory  that  is  kept  constantly  stocked  with  seasonable  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  and  always  presents  an  interesting  appearance.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  it  was  September  that  this  visit  was  paid  there  will  be  so 
necessity  to  enumerate  the  plants  contained,  as  all  readers  can  fill  these 
in  for  themselves  as  they  peruse.  All  alike  were  in  splendid  health 
and ‘very  clean.  The  colouring  both  in  foliage  and  flowers  was  peculiarly 
deep,  attributable  doubtless  to  the  pure  air  of  the  district  and  the 
attention  tt^cy  receive.  _ 

The  remaining  illustration  (fig.  110)  represents  the  flower  garden. 
This  is,  as  may  be  seen,  of  geometrical  design,  but  is  of  exceptional 
beauty.  It  is  formed  on  the  side  of  steep  slope  (down  which  it  behoves 
one  to  go  carefully),  in  order  that  anyone  walking  along  the  lowe.r 
path  or  in  any  of  the  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  mansion  may  have 
the  whole  floral  panorama  spread  before  the  glance,  backed  by  hand¬ 
some  trees  that  tend  greatly  to  produce  the  fine  effect.  It  is  not  in 
every  position  that  such  a  formal  garden  is  appropriate,  but  here 
nothing  could  be  more  so.  The  labour  in  planting,  owing  to  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  ground,  must  be  considerable,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  care  that  it 
looks  so  well.  Amongst  the  many  flowers  utilised  are  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Begonias,  Ageratums,  Calceolarias,  besides  others,  producing 
a  rich  display  that  is  softened  by  the  varying  tints  of  green  in  the 
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apparently  all  are  in  a  fruit-bearing  state, 
signs  of  insect  or  fungoid  visitations.  To 
occupy  the  place  of  those  that  pass  the 
profitable  fr wit-bearing  stage  there  are 
others  in  reserve,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  serious  break  in  the  constancy  of  the 
supply. 


Within  the  several  houses  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  such  fruits  as  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  principally  with 
Melons  and  other  kinds  in  a  minor  degree, 
the  condition  of  the  various  plants  is  very 
highly  creditable.  Not  only  the  plants 
themselves  bnt  the  wood  and  stonework, 
glass,  and  borders  are  all  alike  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  as  to  clearly  show  how  well 
the  place  is  looked  after  by  Mr.  Howard 
and  his  assistants.  The  Vines  particularly 
are  very  fine,  and  produce  annually  splendid 
crops  of  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  both  as 
regards  finish  and  flavour.  At  the  time 
of  this  visit  the  luscious  berries  beneath 
the  canopy  of  healthy  green  leaves  looked 
very  beautiful  and  equally  tempting.  The 
varieties  comprised  all  those  usually  grown 
for  early  and  late  work,  so  that  names  in' 
these  notes  would  be  practically  of  no 
value.  No  less  constant  or  careful  is  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  other  kinds  of 
fruits,  ar.d  as  a  consequence  good  health 
is  observable  throughout  the  whole  of 
those  grown.  As  the  plants  are  in  similar 
condition  to  the  fruits  with  respect  of  excel¬ 
lent  health  and  cleanliness,  while  the  col¬ 
lection  comprises  all  those  usually  grown  in 
a  well-appointed  establishment,  we  will  pass 
there  over,  and  with  a  glance  out  of  doors 
for  another  brief  interval,  draw  to  a  close. 


lleafage  of  the  trees.  Between  the  beds  is  grass,  that  is  kept  closely  many  old  specimens,  bnt 
mown,  mnning  through  which  at  irregular  intervals  are  well"  kept  and  certainly  all  lacked 


FIG.  110.— FLOWER  GARDEN  AT  BENHAM  PARK. 


gravel  walks.  The  higher  extiem'ty  of  the  garden  is  crowned  as 
it  were  by  a  summer  honse. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  we  proceed  to  the  gardens 
of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  and  of  glass  structures,  psss'ng  en  route  by 
winding  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  rich  in  variety  and  quality,,  by 
coniferous  and  other  trees,  handsome  in  their  sjfmmetry,  and  in  the  soft 
glow  of  their  autumnal  garb,  forming  one 
side  of  the  drive,  the  other  being  taken 
up  by  fields  “with  verdure  clad.”  Once 
within  the  garden  walls  the  scene  is  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  The  same  fertility  and 
variety  are  there,  but  of  a  different  form. 

Here  the  beauty  of  the  trees  lay  in  their 
fruit  instead  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
plants  are  conspicuous  more  for  their  utility 
than  for  their  decorative  value.  It  is  an 
old  but  a  good  t  irden,  with  its  frames, 
its  pits,  its  more  pretentious  fruit  and 
plant  bouses,  its  broad  quarters  of  vege¬ 
tables,  its  borders  of  charming  flowers,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  its  fine  old  walls  adorned 
with  iplendid  fruit  trees  burdened  with 
their  yearly  crop.  Which  is  the  best 
feature  ?  might  be  asked,  and  the  reply 
would  perforce  be.  There  is  no  best  v  bero 
all  are  as  good  as  they  can  be. 


The  frame  department,  stocked  as  it 
is  with  many  useful  plants,  deserves  this 
passing  word  Cn  our  way  to  the  vegetables,  which  are  grown  some 
in  large  and  otberu  in  small  quarters,  frequently  divided  by  fruit 
trees  in  bush  form,  and  occasionally  by  borders  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Here  there  are  found,  order  and  system,  two  essentials  in  the  well 
managed  garden.  There  is  no  waste  ground,  and  the  war  that  must 
be  waged  against  the  weeds  to  prevent  them  appropriating  all  the 
food  from  the  soil  is  persistently  being  fought,  and  as  a  consequence 


To  particularise  a  little  regarding  the 
wall  fruit,  we  would  make  specific  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Pears,  which  are  models  of 
gooil  management  and  productiveness. 

Borne  are  old,  others  young,  but  the  impress 
of  health  and  proper  strength  pervades  the 
whole.  The  wood  is  clean  and  straight, 
the  leafage  fully  developed,  and  the  spurs 
abundant  without  being  unduly  crowded. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  Morello 
Cherries,  also  profitably  occupy  a  goodly 
amount  of  space,  and  almost  the  whole 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Borne 
trees  of  the  last  named  were  superb.  The 
splendidly  trained  and  selected  wood  was 
loaded  with  richly  coloured  fruits  of  Im¬ 
mense  size.  In  different  portions  of  the 
garden  are  bnsh  Apple  and  Pear  trees  of 
i'le  best  quality,  while  in  addition  to 

these  there  is  an  orchard  of  some  considerable  extent  on  grass,  where 
alli, suitable  kinds  of  fraits  are  grown.  In  this  there  are  of  course 


FIG.  111. — GARDEN  FRONT  AT  BENHAM  HOUSE. 


each  vegetable  attains  to  those  proportions  that  denote  quality,  with  nu 
suspicion  of  coarseness.  In  walking  admiringly  amongst  the  vegetables 
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we  pads  at  internals  the  bush  fruits  aad  the  Strawberries,  eveutually 
leachiag — the  door*  We  have  had  our  “  look  round,”  and  have  enjoyed 
both  it  and  the  chat,  for  which,  and  the  excellent  photos  (the  work  we 
belie^'e  o!  Mis*  Myerg),  we  tender  to  Mr.  Howard  onr  best  thanks  and 
hearty  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year.-  H.  J.  Wrtoht, 


yotJR  correspondent  “  Z in  your  issue  of  24th  inst.,  has  taken  the 
figures  he  gives  as  regards  the  Hall  Chrysanthemum  Society  from  the 
report  of  the  1895  show,  which  is  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  purposes  of 
his  comparison,  I  have  gone  through  the  accounts  for  the  last  five 
years,  including  the  present  year,  and  find  the  average  amount  of  the 
members’  subscriptions,  prizes  awarded,  and  receipts  at  doors  to  be  as 
follows  : — Members’  subscriptions,  £100  ;  prizes  awarded,  £204  ;  receipts 
at  doors,  £250.  The  receipts  at  doors  this  year  alone  £283,  In  making 
the  comparison  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hull  show  is  mainly  a 
Ohrysanthemum  show.  Owing  to  the  want  of  space  in  the  exhibition 
building  the  Committee  is  unable  to  provide  classes  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  which  in  other  shows  are  a  source  of  great  attraction  to 
a  large  section  of  the  public,  no  doubt  materially  increasing  the  takings 
at  the  doors.— Ebw.  Harland, 


CHHYSANTHE>tUMS  AND  ECZEMA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  I  see  It  is  stated 
that  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  and  other  plants  often  cause  eczema  I  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  it,  and  fancy  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  we 
have  a  good  many  in  a  conservatory,  which  communicates  by  French 
windows  with  our  dining  and  drawing  rooms.  Cf  coarse,  as  I  sit  in  one 
of  these  rooms  I  am  mnch  exposed  to  the  smell  of  these  and  other  plants, 
and  as  the  last  year  or  two  the  eczema  has  been  worse  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  I  fear  the  Ohrysanthemums  may  cause  or  aggravate  it.  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  know  if  there  are  any  well  authenticated  cases  where 
the  eczema  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  cause  ?  for  I  suffer  so  much 
discomfort,  and  no  treatment  appears  to  do  much  good,  that  I  may  have 
to  give  up  having  these  or  any  flowers  that  have  a  similar  effect  in  the 
conservatory,  although  I  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  as  there  are 
BO  few  other  flowers  to  take  their  place  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
— J.  F.  W. 

[We  do  not  know  of  any  authenticated  cases  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
and  publish  this  letter  In  case  any  of  our  readers  can  supply  information 
on  the  subject.] 

Notes  on  Chrysanthemums, 

I,  IN  common  with  a  large  number  of  your  readers,  have  anticipated 
Mr.  Molyneux’s  annual  selection  with  unabated  interest,  and  by 
December  17th  had  begun  to  get  anxious  for  bis  first  instalment.  Note 
books  and  the  catalogues  of  specialists  will  now  be  freely  consulted,  the 
latter  particularly,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  favoured 
ones,  and  a  calculation  made  as  to  the  number  a  limited  expenditure 
will  allow. 

Naturally  it  is  to  the  small  grower  that  Mr.  Molyneux’s  contributions 
appeal  more  particularly,  and  these  are  no  doubt  in  evidence  among  the 
Journal  readers ;  the  larger  professional  growers,  who  can  invest  freely 
in  novelties,  have  to  a  large  extent  decided  on  the  selection  for  another 
season’s  ordeal,  and  probably  in  many  cases  already  the  orders  have  been 
dispatched.  Among  the  almost  endless  numbers  of  new  sorts  offered 
each  year  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  make  a  small  selection,  and 
some  such  qualified  aid  as  that  given  by  your  able  authority  ig  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  enthusiastic  grower  with  limited  means  at  his 
disposal.  Competition  probably  was  never  so  keen  as  it  Is  now,  and 
among  the  number  who  help  to  make  up  such  magnificent  exhibitions 
may  be  found  many  who  are  limited  to  a  very  small  expenditure 
annually  in  new  varieties.  I  know  of  several  cases  myself  where  a 
sovereign  is  the  outside  limit  allowed  by  the  employer,  any  beyond  that 
sum  the  gardener  must  pay  for  out  of  his  own  slender  means  ;  and  yet 
men  so  handicapped  often  score  well  at  good  shows.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  present  season  has  been  a  record  one  for  fir:t  class  novelties, 
the  tropical  nature  of  the  season  in  the  case  of  those  having  an  abundant 
water  supply  evidently  suiting  them,  the  Japanese  varieties  more 
particularly. 

The  incurved  section  is  receiving  a  substantial  stimulus  in  the  new 
seedling  varieties  raised,  and  evidently  when  experts  can  agree  on  their 
classification  there  will  be  still  greater  interest  centered  in  them.  There 
is  a  great  uncertainty  attached  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  new 
incurved  sorts ;  quite  recently  two  of  the  greatest  of  national  societies 
being  in  conflict  over  one  particular  variety. 

The  article  by  which  “  S.,  Yorks  f  (page  581)  would  command  an  interest 
to  the  section  of  your  readers  who  are  expected  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut  state  or  as  pot  plants 
at  Christmas  and  later.  There  is  not  generally  the  same  keenness  ritcr 
new  ones  for  these  purposes  as  for  exhibition  blooms,  and  in  some  cases 
the  craze  for  a  large  display  of  exhibition  blooms  has  created  a  dislike 
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to  them  when  this  is  ca)Tied  out  at  the  expense  of  flowers  at  a  season  9 
when  the  shows  are  past.  I  can  bear  out  all  that  “  S.,  Yorks f  says  in  .  -./r 
praise  of  Nivens  for  late  cutting.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  a  foremost 
place  in  the  near  future  as  a  market  variety.  I  had  hoped  that  from  so,  ! 
large  a  grower  of  bush  plants  some  Information  would  have  been  given  . 
with  reference  to  the  newer  kinds  for  that  work  ;  but  Niveus  is  the  only 
one  among  the  select  which  is  deemed  worthy  of  notice  from  his  pen.  ') 

Surely  with  such  a  wealth  of  new  varieties  there  must  be  some  equal  to  i 

the  requirements  of  the  market  grower.  Is  there  no  good  dark  sort 
“  S.,  Yorks f  can  recommend  for  Christmas  beside  the  old  but  useful  ,, 

Julio  Lagravere?  I  consider  Leon  Praiche  as  a  pink  for  Christmas  i 

decoration  a  sterling  variety.  It  has  good  stiff  stems  which  carr^  the 
flowers  erect,  is  a  free  grower,  and  the  colour  very  pleasing.  For  this  ■ 

I  am  indebted  to  our  friend  Mr.  Molyuenx,  who  sent  me  a  few  cuttings  .  ' 
to  try  it  last  year.  This  is  not  new,  nor  popular  as  an  exhibition 
variety.  ( 

L.  Canning  is  still  a  good  late,  yet  one  large  grower  of  my  i 
acquaintance  has  decided  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  Niveus.  From  my  .  I 
limited  experience  of  it  I  cannot  say  it  can  supplant  L,  Canning  | 

altogether,  because  the  latter  can  be  had  so  easily  throughout  January  ^ 

as  well  as  Christmas,  Yearling  plants  do  n.ot  grow  freely  with  every¬ 
one  nor  give  a  large  number  of  bloomr.  for  cutting,  but  grown  the 
second  year  the  plants  assume  with  me  quite  an  altered  character,  and  are 
vary  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  flower  earlier  than  the  younger 
ones.  Madame  Carnot  I  think  will  make  a  good  market  variety,  also  , 

Golden  Gate.  Thomas  Wilkins,  too,  is  a  very  free  bronzy  sort  of  strong  ' 

constitution.  Golden  Wedding  had  but  a  short  life  as  a  show  flower, 
but  at  Christmas  its  richly  coloured  flowers  are  very  telling,  and  it 
has  stiff  stalks.  Golden  Gem  is  still  indispensable  among  the  bronzy 
and  yellow  shades.  What  is  wanted  is  its  counterpart  in  a  red  or 
similar  colour.  This  variety  I  have  never  heard  of  as  having  sported  at 
all.  The  great  value  of  this  and.  L.  Canning  is  that  they  can  be  grown 
without  stakes,  and  do  not  require  a  great  depth  of  space  to  sDjre  them 
indoors,  Madame  Chas,  Moiin  is  a  beautiful  waxy  white,  but  the  stalks 
are  too  slender.  Has  Lady  Biron,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Western  K  ,ng,.Emi'.j 
Silsbury,  or  Mrs.  C.  BHck  been  proved  as  market  kinds  hy  ary  of  your 
readers  this  season  ?  Lady  Lswrence  is  a  beautiful  variety,  but  as  your 
correspondent  remarks,  it  is  very  unreliable. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS’  DOMAIN. 

Advice  to  Probationebs. 

When  space  was  allocated  to  probationers  in  gardening  it  was  done 
with  the  object  of  affording  those  of  them  who  might  avail  themselves 
of  it  an  opportunity  for  imparting  useful  information,  or  discussing 
matters  of  interest,  in  appropriate  terms  and  an  agreeable  manuer.  .We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  youthful  workers  and  writers 
have  so  far  equalled  our  anticipations.  In  tone  we  have  been  glad-  to 
note  that  their  communications,  with  very  few  and  small  exceptions, 
have  been  excellent.  In  differing  from  others  they  have  done  so 
courteously,  neither  imputing  nnwbrthy  motives  nor  indulging  in 
personal  reflections,  that  often  cause  needless  pain.  It  is  well  that  all 
should  know  that  the  strongest  of  language  employed  in  a  case  is  ofttv.) 
the  weakest  and  most  ineffectual  of  all. 

The  majority  of  communications  have  been  well  and  some  admirably 
written,  but  a  few  have  revealed  shortcomings  in  spelling  and  grammar ; 
iu  spelling  the  employment  of  “as”  for  “has”  and  vice-vers^,  also 
“  there  ”  for  “  their ;  ”  in  grammar  the  misuse  of  “  was  ”  for  “  were  ”  in 
such  phrases  as  “they  was”  and  “he  were’’  are  cited  as  errors  to  be 
avoided. 

This  is  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  those  “  gardeners  of  the  future  ” 
who  evidently  possess  knowledge  as  cultivators,  and  whb  are,  no  doubt, 
good  and  diligent  workers.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  iack  of 
early  educational  facilities  over  which  they  had  no  control;  but  they 
should  by  close  observation,  frequent  reference  to  educational  works,  and 
persistent  endeavour  strive  to  overcome  their  defects.  In  this  they  may 
succeed,  if  they  persevere,  as  many  have  done  before  them,  and  become 
accomplished  writers. 

Skill  in  penmanship  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  for  which  every  yonng 
man  should  strive,  but  accuracy  in  expression  is  still  more  i)?  ^ortant ; 
a  combination  of  both  by  able,  industrious,  and  worthy  young  gardeners 
will  strengthen  their  chances  of  advancement  in  life. 

In  writing,  ae  in  other  work,  snccesa  is  the  result  of  taking  pains. 
In  the  production  of  .an  article  as  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
arrangement  of  ideas  and  the  constrnetion  of  sentences  as  in  furnishing 
a  vase,  making  a  bouquet,  decorating  a  table,  training  n  plant  or  tree, 
or  thinning  a  bunch  of  Grapes  for  a  prize. 

A  young  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  desire  for  efficiency  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  press  will  first  wiite  his  articles  with  painstaking  caze, 
then  with  equal  care  copy  them,  improving  where  he  can  as  he  proceeds. 
Next,  when  his  article  appears  (if  that  is  its  fortnne)  compare  it  line 
by  line  with  the  copy,  taking  note  of  editorial  corrections,  and  profiting 
by  them.  It  is  to  this  practice  that  not  a  few  gardeners  attribute  their 
success  as  “ press-men”  of  acknowledged  competency,  and  whose  literary 
productions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Some  of  the  greatest 
authors  write  their  works  twice,  and  some  parts  of  them  thrice  over 
before  sending  them  to  the  press, 
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It  does  not  follow  th»t  everythin;?  thftt  is  eliminated  from  MSS.  in 
revision  is  objectionable  or  serioasly  faulty.  Articles  have  to  be  adapted 
to  available  space,  and  in  shortening  them  those  parts  are  deleted  (taken 
cat)  which  can  be  beat  spared.  The  same  rule  obtains  throughout. 
Many  a  good  idea  is  buried  in  a  redundancy  of  words  ;  many  a  sentence 
spoiled  in  straining  for  effect  by  the  use  of  grandiloquent  terms,  the 
dragging  In  of  Latin  phrases  (often  inapplicable),  indulgence  in  slangy 
colloquialisms,  and  the  employment  of  various  kinds  of  slip-shoddy 
abbreviations.  Avoid  all  those  literary  weeds,  also  as  much  as  possible 
the  frequent  nse  of  the  same  words  in  near  proximity.  Equivalents  are 
always  to  be  found  by  searching.  Some  writers  will  not  have  the 
conjunctive  “  and  ”  twice  in  the  same  sentence,  while  they  would  regard 
the  familiar — often  too  familiar  —symbol  “  &c.”  as  much  out  of  place  in 
a  literary  production  as  a  thistle  in  a  lady’s  spray. 

We  were  once  asked  to  define  “  taste  in  literature,”  auJ  had  to  say 
it  varied  as  in  flowers  and  food  ;  flowers,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  must 
be  presented  in  the  beat  condition,  and  food  must  be  palatable  to  be 
enjoyed.  So  it  is  in  literary  fare.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the  ideas 
of  the  writer  are  made  the  most  clear  to  hii  readers,  and  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  This  is  effected  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
familiar  words,  and  if  a  long  and  a  short  one  seem  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  it  is  usually  wise  to  choose  the  shorter,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  any  jarring  repetition. 

Short  sentences,  too,  are  far  preferable  to  those  long  drawn  out  with 
the  aid  of  conjunctive  “  ands,”  and  interlinking  ”  boiags,"  till  they 
almost  take  the  breath  away  in  reading.  When,  as  was  the  case  recently, 
a  sentence  is  made  to  cover  a  sheet  of  foolscap  the  pen  had  evidently 
obtained  the  mastery  over  the  brain  of  its  user,  instead  of  having  been 
kept  in  subjection  by  its  governing  power.  Long  sentences  are  gene¬ 
rally  torbions  and  obscuring,  the  writer’s  meaning  having  often  to  be 
sought  for  out  of  the  ”  whirl  of  words  ;  ”  in  short  combinations  of  rightly 
chosen  terms  It  stands  out  sharp  and  clea(.  If  some  writers  had  to  read 
their  runaway  pen  productions  before  a  public  audience  they  would 
punish  themselves  and  their  heaters  too — the  latter  undeservedly. 

Words  may  be  regarded  as  “  notes  ”  in  music,  and  the  art  of  com¬ 
position  in  so  associating  them  that  when  woven  into  sentences  not 
one  can  be  added  or  taken  away  withont  affecting  the  whole — producing 
a  discord.  When  the  words  are  in  tune,  and  the  sentences  follow  in  easy 
natnral  sequence,  then  the  readei  will  enjoy  the  literary  production 
even  if  he  does  not  fully  understand  the  subject,  in  the  same  way  that 
many  persons  enjoy  a  first-class  rendering  of  good  music  without  know¬ 
ing  the  tune. 

Some  of  our  young  friends  appear  to  be  anxious  on  the  question  of 
punctuation,  and  commendably  so  ;  but  they  need  not  give  themselves 
serious  trouble  on  that  score.  If  a  writer  make  his  sentences  clear, 
beginning  each  with  a  capital  letter,  and  ending  with  a  bold  dot  or 
“  stop,”  the  compositors,  who  ate  very  clever  men,  will  do  the  rest.  Some 
writers  insert  by  far  too  many  punctuation  maiks,  causing  more  trouble 
than  those  who  use  too  few. 

By  careful,  studious  reading,  and  searching  for  the  meaning  of  the 
divisional  marks  in  sentences,  the  light  will  gradually  come,  and 
ovenlually  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  young  gardeners  can  at  the  outset 
write  lengthy  articles.  They  are  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  do  so. 
It  is  better  to  do  a  little  well  than  attempt  to  do  much  and  fail.  Ease 
in  amplification  will  come  with  experience.  They  sl^uld  first  have 
clear  ideas  to  express  or  facts  to  record,  then  withont  a  long  Introduction, 
seek  to  convey  them  in  terms  that  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  When 
they  feel  they  have  done  so  it  is  a  mistake  to  labour  the  point  over 
again  ;  it  is  better  to  take  up  another  promptly,  if  one  present  itself, 
and  if  not  lay  down  the  pen. 

Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  whose  facile  pea,  clear,  concise,  correct, 
and  excellent  method  of  expression  materially  assisted  him  in  attaining 
the  high  position  he  occupies  in  the  horticultural  world  sent  us  the 
following  ; — 

”  Rules  for  Writino.— 1,  Be  brief.  2,  Be  pointed  -don’t  [do  not] 
write  round  a  subject  without  bitting  it.  S,  State  facts— don’t  [do  not 
atop  to  moralise,  that  is  drowsy  work  ;  let  the  reader  do  his  own 
dreaming.  4,  Condense — make  sure  you  have  an  idea,  and  then  record 
it  as  shortly  as  possible.  5,  Avoid  high-flown  language — never  use 
stilts  when  legs  do  as  well.  C,  Make  your  sentences  short  —  every 
period  is  a  milestone  at  which  the  reader  may  halt  and  rest.  7,  Write 
legibly.” 

Also  appended  were  ”  Buies  for  Speaking,”  which  may  well  be 
included  here,  in  case  any  of  our  young  friends  may  like  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  bothy  or  platform  discourse.  Here  are  the  rules  : — 
"  1,  Be  sure  yon  have  somethicig  to  say.  2,  G-et  up  and  say  it.  3,  Get 
down  when  yon  have  said  it,”  Pithy,  and  net  difficult  to  remember. 

By  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those  rules,  also  by 
cunforming  strictly  with,  editorial  cenditions,  for  every  one  of  which 
there  is  good  reason,  many  an  intelligent,  painstaking  young  gardener 
may,  in  time,  fit  himself  to  worthily  succeed  those  diligent,  able,  and 
experienced  men  who  adorn  the  pages  of  the  horticultural  press.  But  it 
will  he  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  many  will  fail  or  faint 
by  the  way ;  the  few  who  develop  marked  literary  capacity,  and  endure, 
wil  1  win  the  day. 

Let  earnest  aspirants  for  efficiency  overlook  nothing  that  is  stated  in 
the  foregoittg  paragraphs,  nor  in  the  instructions  that  follow  : — 

1,  Do  not  write  in  a  hurry,  and  plead  as  an  excuse  for  blemishes 
**  want  of  time.”  It  is  much  better  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  doing  what  is  attempted  at  well  as  it  can  be  done  ;  then,  if  merit  is 
apparent,  revising  olf'oiala  will  do  the  rest. 


2,  Write  with  pen  and  ink  (not  pencil)  on  white  (not  blue)  paper, 
because  much  revision  and  type-setting  have  to  be  done  under  artificial 
light.  Cheap  paper  answers  quite  well  cue  in  sheets  about  note  paper 
size.  Thin  sermon  paper  (.3  inches  by  t>  inches),  is  largely  used  and 
inexpensive,  five  quires,  or  240  folios,  usually  to  be  had  for  'id. 

3,  Ijeave  not  less  than  iuree-quarters  of  an  inch  of  cZ*-  /■  space  for 
interlineations,  as  may  be  needed  in  preparation  for  press.  Many  too 
closely  written  articles  have  to  be  put  aside  which,  if  they  were  in  form 
for  revision,  would  be  inserted.  Only  experienced  and  habitually 
accurate  write  -s  such  as  Old  Provincial  ”  {page  610)  and  many  others 
are  justified  in  writing  closely, 

4,  is  is  imperative  that  matter  for  publicacion  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only  ;  if  wrHten  on  both  sides  the  sheets  are  spoiled  for 
the  printers  and  the  time  of  the  writers  consequently  wasted.  Some 
communications  so  written  have  been  returned  to  the  writers,  who  have 
readily  copied  them,  in  some  cases  with  improvements,  and  returned 
the  matter  In  proper  form. 

5,  The  writer’s  name  and  full  postal  address  ought  to  be  written  at 
the  head  of  each  article,  his  signature  for  publication  at  the  foot ;  only 
this  latter  will  be  inserted,  and  no  names  will  be  disclosed  in  answer  to 
inquiries.  Some  articles  could  neither  be  used  nor  returned,  because 
oames  and  addresses  were,  perhaps  accidentally,  withheld. 

Everyone  of  those  conditions  can  be  as  easily  complied  with  as 
ignored.  They  only  need  to  be  remembered  j  and  probably  the  best  line 
of  advice  that  we  can  give  to  all  young  gaidcaors  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  subjecl/  of  garden  literature  is  that  each  obtain  and 
preserve  a  copy  of  this  issue,  not  merely  glancing  through  one  to  which 
access  is  had,  then  passing  it  aside  and  forgetting  half  the  injunctions 
in  it.  If  papers,  because  of  their  bulk,  cannot  be  removed  from  place  to 
place,  the  process  of  *'  H,  T.,”  and  no  doubt  others,  can  be  easily 
resorted  to. 

We  should  like  the  gardeners  of  the  future  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  important  work,  educationally  as  well  as  practically, 
and  it  is  with  the  desire  of  helping  those  who  are  wilting  to  help  them¬ 
selves  that  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  under  notice  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Another  word  remains  to  be  added.  The  gold-nibbed  and  mounted 
Fouataia  pen,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  friend  of  young 
gardeners,  is  granted  to  “A  Young  Scot”  (Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  Trinity 
Grove  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  who  consents  to  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address),  for  meritorious  contributions.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  right  to  say  that  he  has  not  won  it  easily,  some  other  contribntors 
approaching  him  closely. 

A  similar  item  of  recognition  and  encouragement  will  be  awarded  to 
the  contributor  who  obtains  the  greatest  number  of  marks  during 
January,  February,  and  March.  As  these  peas,  with  fair  usage,  last 
for  years.  It  is  not  proposed  to  grant  more  than  one  to  the  same  person, 
and  others  will  thus  have  a  better  chance  to  win  them  in  the  future. 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  will,  if  contributions  are  meritorious,  be  five 
gold  pen-men.  Subsequently  a  separate  account  will  be  kept  of  their 
productions  for  the  purpose  of  a  premier  prize,  towards  which  their 
marks  of  1897  will  count. 

We  should  like  young  contributors  (1)  to  append  their  age  to  their 
names.  2,  To  choose  those  subjects  they  best  understand.  3,  To  acquire 
the  art  of  clear,  concise,  agreeable  expression — that  is,  to  say  the  moat 
and  the  best  in  the  least  space  ;  and  therefore  (4)  we  propose  to  limit 
the  contributions  when  printed  to  600  words  or  thereabouts,  but  a  few 
lines  over  or  several  under  will  not  prejudice  the  writers,;  and  if  a 
subject  cannot  be  concluded  in  one  short  article  it  may  be  continued  in 
another  when  so  stated. 

To  all  diligent,  painstaking,  persevering,  and  worthy  young  gardeners 
the  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  future  are  cordially  tendered  by — 
The  Editor. 

Notes  on  Gardenias. 

To  grow  Gardenias  well  we  must  have  the  necessary  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  at  command,  as  the  two  combined  are  essential  for  the  production 
of  good  plants.  In  March  or  April  select  strong  cuttings.  Large  pieces 
strike  freely  and  make  the  best  plants  for  flowering  in  the  following 
spring.  Insert  them  singly  in  60-8ize  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil 
containing  a  1  ittle  peat.  Plunge  the  pots  in  warm  cocoa-nut  fibre  under 
a  hand-light,  keeping  the  cuttings  fresh  with  tepid  water  and  by 
shading,  but  avoid  too  much  moisture  in  the  first  stages.  In  about 
three  weeks  ihey  should  be  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  removed  from  the 
hand-light,  still  keeping  them  on  a  go.)d  bottom  heat.  They  will  then 
soon  be  ready  for  placing  in  48*8  or  32’b,  using  a  compost  of  one  part 
loam  to  two  of  peat,  plenty  of  silver  sand,  with  a  little  leaf  soil. 

Arrange  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  shading  for  a  few  days 
till  they  make  a  start,  when  the  shading  may  only  be  applied  when  the 
plants  are  inclined  to  flag,  admitting  air  when  possible  to  make  sturdy 
plants.  After  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  they  may  be  given 
their  final  shift  into  9  or  IC-inch  pots ;  this  shonld  be  about  August. 
Stand  them  on  a  slightly  warm  bed,  if  possible  in  a  pit  or  stove  having 
a  temperature  of  about  60°  or  65°.  Syringe  freely,  and  water  carefully 
till  new  roots  form,  when  water  may  be  given  more  freely,  and  they  will 
soon  make  bushy  plants.  During  short  days,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
sun,  syringing  iu  the  mornings  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  moisture  will 
not  dry  up  so  quickly  as  on  sunny  days. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  they  should  be  showing  their  flower 
buds.  There  may  be  three  or  four  on  a  shoot ;  choose  the  best  formed  and 
strong  buds,  discarding  all  that  are  weakly  and  deformed.  It  is  better 
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to  have  a  few  good  blooms  than  a  quantity  of  small  flowers.  On  each 
side  of  a  bad  wiil  be  a  shoot  which  serves  as  a  background  for  the  bloom. 
If  the  tip  of  this  shoot  be  pinched  oat  much  finer  blooms  are  had. 

Gardenias  should  if  posKible  have  a  house  to  themselves.  They  are 
subject  to  various  insects,  especially  mealy  bug.  I  find  the  best  method 
of  eradicating  this  pest  is  to  go  carefully  over  the  plants  with  a  soft 
brush  and  a  little  methylated  spirit.  One  touch  with  this  spirit  means, 
instant  death  to  the  bug.  Frequent  syringing:  with  Fir  tree  oil  and  a 
small  quantity  of  petroleum,  kept  well  mixed  with  the  water,  keeps  the 
plants  clean  withont  iajuring  them  if  followed  by  clear  water.  When 
they  are  much  infested  by  all  means  turn  them  on  their  sides,  and 
syringe  thoroughly  with  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  to  a  large  can  of 
water.  It  is  safest  to  syringe  again  with  clear  water,  also  to  shade  for  a 
few  holers  after  syringing  with  paraffin  (petrolenm),  as  the  plants  are 
liaole  to  be  scorched  if  exposed  to.  the  hot  sun. — Dunelm. 

Try  A(.ain. 

“  Try  again.”  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  Invitation.  I 
will  try  again,  and  let  me  hope  yet  again,  many  times.  It  must  be  a 
pleasure  to  old  as  well  as  young  gardeners  to  see  signs  of  energy  in  our 
ranks.  No  doubt  this  page  is  the  first  sought  after  by  young  gardeners 
as  they  take  up  the  Journal.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  their 
becoming  more  assiduous  in  duty  and  at  the  same  time  more  studious. 

We  mast  not  neglect  reading  and  mentally  digesting  the  many  fine 
articles  by  our  elders  that  are  published  week  by  week.  We  must  study 
those  articles  very  closely,  so  that  in  time  to  come,  when  difficulties 
present  themselves,  we  may  be  able  to  surmount  them.  We  cannot 
know  what  future  is  in  store  for  us  ;  for  some  it  will  be  bright,  but  for 
others,  sooth  to  say,  it  may  be  the  reverse.  This  page  in  the  Journal 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  means  of  developing  brains,  which  wou’d 
perhaps  have  remained  dormant.  It  will  set  us  thinking  more,  and  our 
thoughts  may  lead  to  action. 

No  doubt  many  of  us  have  said  to  ourselves,  “  I  should  like  to  send  a 
contribution  to  the  Journal,”  but  from  lack  of  confidence  and  fear  of 
criticism  the  one  small  spark  of  thought  had  almost  died  out,  bat  now 
it  is  active.  We  need  fear  no  harsh  criticism,  and  we  shall  gain  confi¬ 
dence  by  experience.  Endeavours,  too,  to  impart  information  shouid 
stimulate  to  great  7;eal  in  our  daily  work,  and  those  to  whom  we  are 
responsible  will  then  place  more  trust  in  ns.  Let  us  be  diligent  in  duty, 
in  self-improvement  persevering.  Let  us  try  and  picture  to  ourselves 
what  the  Journal  will  be  like  twelve  months  hence ;  what  the  domain 
will  be ;  whether  any  of  us  will  be  entitled  to  leave  it  and  enter  tbe 
wider  literary  arena,  where  we  shall  be  open  to  criticism,  and  able  to 
cope  with  any  friendly  antagonist. 

Remember,  young  gardeners,  that  some  of  us  will  be  the  custodians 
of  tbe  ancient  honours  of  gardening  when  our  elders  are  no  more.  Tbey 
will  not  always  be  with  us.  May  we  so  prepare  ourselves  by  diligence,, 
attentiveness  and  industry,  that  we  shall  follow  worthily  in  tbeir 
footsteps,  overcoming  difficulties,  as  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  now. 

I  have  tried  again,  shall  I  succeed  this  t-^me  ?  Young  gardeners,  if  you 
have  sent  a  contribution  to  the  .Journal,  and  have  uot  as  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  published,  do  not  be  down-hearted  ;  but  try  again. 
Let  us,  in  fact,  keep  on  trying — trying  to  inaprove  in  all  things  worthy, 
in  the  hope  that  we  shall  coma  out  victors  at  last.  —  Semper. 

[A  creditable  “  try  again.”  The  young  aspirant  will  learn  in  time  to 
avoid  the  undue  repetition  of  ideas  and  terms  of  expression  (eliminated)  ; 
then,  with  sound  knowledge  and  good  judgment,  he  may  eventually 
hope  to  cope  with  the  critics  he  at  present  fears  in  the  wider  literary 
arena.  The  old  warriors  are  too  chivalrous  to  attack  him  in  bis  own 
domain.  The  compositors  have  this  time  omitted  half  tbe  signature  of 
our  correspondent ;  very  intelligent  men  are  these — tbey  see  that  this 
second  contribution  puts  the  first  half  of  the  nom,  de  plnmi;  out  of  date. 
We  believe  they  also  regard  the  writing  of  good  English  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  indulgence  in  Latin.  If  “  Semper”  is  a  man  of  metal  he 
wiil  endeavour  to  profit  by  correc’ion,  and  try  “yet  again.”] 

.  PREtJERVINO  THE  BEST. 

“  The  Young  Gardeners’ Domain  ”  is  a  novel  feature — a  bold  step 
onward  from  the  timeworn  path,  and  many  may  benefit  by  it  if  they 
will. 

To  insure  preservation  of  the  well- written  articles  of  the  “Old  Boy” 
I  have  cut  them  out.  and  pasted  in  a  spare  sixpenny  exercise  book  for 
future  reference.  I  purpose  entering  in  another  bock  articles  on  plant, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  culture  from  the  pena^  of  experienced  men,  then  as 
occasion  permits  testing  their  teaching  'by  practice,  and  recording 
results.  This  manipulation  may  not  be  appreciated  by  the  Editor,  but 
“  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ;  ”  and  who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  a  book  of  concentrated  facta  on  various  professional  topics 
from  the  best  writers  ?  It  may  prove  to  the  young  gardener  a 
veritable  mine  of  wealth.  However  pri;'."d  weekly  periodicals  may  be, 
we  cannot  preserve  them  in  entirety  as  we  move  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  experience,  hence  my  endeavour  to  preserve  what  I  think  the 
best  portions. 

May  I  tender  to  Editor  and  contributors  best  wishes  for  a  bright 
and  prosperous  New  Year. — H.  T. 

[The  Editor,  on  behalf  of  young  gardeners,  reciprocates  the  good 
withes,  and  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  method  of  “  preserving  the 
best.”  If  every  young  gardener  would  do  so  be  would  be  the  gaimr, 
Tbe  chosen  articles  should  be  dated,  and  in  due  time  indtxed  for 
reference.] 
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Cleanislngr  yrult  Trees. — As  a  geceral  cleanser  for  trees  inf  .-sted 
with  mossy  and  lichenous  growt’us,  red  spider,  eggs  of  insects,  scale,  and 
fungoid  gor.os,  Coates’  soda  and  potanh  solution  is  the  best  if  carefully 
applied  with  a  spraying  machine.  The  solution  is  made  by  Jiasolving 
lb.  each  of  caustic  soda  (Greenbank’s  1(8  per  cent)  and  commercial 
potash  (pearlasb)  in  hot  water,  addding  to  the  solution  5  gallons  more 
water.  Apply  it  to  the  trees  in  the  form  of  spray  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  to  180°.  Young  trees  especially,  whether  they  have  been  attacked 
by  insects  or  not,  should  have  a  dressing  of  this  effective  wash,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  their  more  tender  bark  and  growths  be  kept  free 
from  attack.  Gishurst  compound  and  other  effective  insecticides  may 
also  be  used  with  good  results. 

American  Klight. — This  pest  requires  special  treatment  in  order 
to  exterminate  it  from  Apple  trees,  which  it  chiefly  attacks.  Uepruned 
and  neglected  trees  are  the  most  frequently  overrun,  but  all  are  liable  to 
it  and  injured  by  it,  especially  young  trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  tende' 
and  easily  pierced  by  the  insects.  The  blight  is  conspicuous  by  tbe 
wo  lly  bunches  of  white  co'tony  substance  congregated  in  scars  and 
cracks  in  the  stem  and  branches.  This  is  most  evident  in  summer.  In 
the  winter  season  the  white  substance  largely  disappears,  but  the  insects 
are  present.  Examination  of  the  patches  in  summer  reveals  colonies  of 
aphides  in  active  condition.  Those  in  the  more  actively  advanced 
stages  of  existence  pierce  the  tender  tissues  of  the  trees  wherever  cracks 
or  wounds  in  the  bark  afford  opportunity  for  the  suckers  of  the  insects 
to  penetrate  and  feed  on  the  sap.  This,  in  time  gives  rise  to  warty 
growths,  and  excrescences  of  various  sizes  occur  on  the  stems,  brancheF., 
young  growths,  and  even  the  roots.  In  all  places  where  they  tecome 
established  the  insects  breed  and  increase  freely. 

llem‘dieis. — In  regard  to  old  trees  attacked,  first  all  gnperflnous 
growth  must  be  cut  out,  burning  the  material  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
dress  the  infested  parts  with  a  mixture  of  h  Ib.softsoap,  I  gal'on  of 
petroleum,  and  B'  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water 
first,  add  the  petroleum,  mixing  well,  and  finally  the  rest  of  the  water 
(10  gallons),  churning  the  whole  with  a  syringe  or  fotce  pump.  Work 
into  the  infested  parts  with  a  brush,  Calvert’s  carbolic  soap  lb.,  hot 
water  one  gallon,  soluble  petrolenm  one  pint,  mixed  with  a  little  clay, 
is  also  a  good  remedy,  applying  it  with  a  stiff  painter’s  brush  worked 
well  into  ail  infested  scars  and  cracks. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Wall  Trees. — Trees  of  wbatevei  form 
for  walls  are  of  the  beststee  for  planting  in  permanent  positions  when 
in  their  second  or  third  year’s  growth  from  tbe  maiden.  At  these  ages 
tbe  .foundation  of  the  particular  form  of  training  desired  has  been 
originated  skilful'y  by  the  nurseryman,  and  there  seldom  remains  more 
than  a  little  judicious  shortening  of  main  or  leading  branches  to  enable 
suitable  growth  emtinuing  on  the  lines  laid  down. 

Svil  Preparation.— Tiiox  to  planting  break  up  the  soil  well  and 
deeply,  carrying  out  a  method  of  draining  if  nocessary,  so  that 
water  does  noi  remain  at  or  immediately  below  the  dfipth  to  which  the 
roots  may  penetrate  for  any  length  of  time.  The  generality  of  soils  where 
fruit  trees  succeed  best  are  naturally  drained.  These  rt quire  no 
attention,  but  in  situations  where  cold,  heavy,  retentive  subroils  exist 
the  superfluous  water  accumulating  must  be  drained  away.  In  special 
circumstances  it  may  be  desirable  to  plant  a  little  above  the  .surrounding 
level.  Make  the  soil  equally  fertile  by  adding  loamy  material  in 
preference  to  manure  which  promotes  luxuriant  growth,  whereas  a 
free  growth  only  of  moderate  strength  is  desirable. 

Planting. — Secure  well  grown,  healthy  trees,  having  a  fair  quantity 
of  fi brous  roots,  as  well  as  some  oi  stronger  character.  The  latter  tre 
usuHlly  broken  in  the  course  of  removal,  a..d  before  planting  these  and 
other  mutilated  roots  must  be  carefully  cut  smooth,  Fonn  semi¬ 
circular  holes,  fiat  at  the  base,  shallow,  and  of  sufficient  width.  Tbe 
rots  require  to  be  spread  out  to  their  full  extent,  the  soil  worked  in 
among  them,  distributing  it  from  the  stem  outwards,  covering  tbe  upper 
most  about  4  inches.  Render  the  material  about  the  roots  fairly  firm, 
but  not  stamping  it  down  with  the  feet,  which  injures  the  roots  at  the 
collar.  8ecu re  tbe  trees  loosely  until  they  and  the  soil  settle  together. 
Afford  a  layer  of  half-decayed  manure  as  a  mulch  for  the  roots. 

(  Prv.nmg. — The  pruning  of  newly  planted  wall  trees  consists  in  so 

reducing  the  previous  season’s  growth  that  the  shape  already  fQr.med 
may  be  enlarged  on  the  same  lines.  The  main  leader  on  horizontal 
shaped  trees  must  be  shortened  to  a  foot  for  forming  a  fresh  upright 
and  two  side  branches.  Maiden  trees  planted  for  forming  single  cordons 
need  not  be  shortened  unlees  the  terminal  bud  is  a  bloESom  bud.  Fun- 
shaped  trees  ought  to  have  good  long  basal  branches  before  the  central 
growths  increase  in  strength,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  shorten  the 
former  much  unless  they  are  very  weak,  when  of  course  the  growths 
issuing  from  them  the  following  season  must  be  encouraged.  The 
Cl  ntral  parts  of  the  trees  usually  grow  very  freely,  and  on  the  extension 
system,  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits,  the  available  space  is  soon  occupied. 
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FBUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Earlieit  Forced  in  Pots. — The  canea  that  were  started  in 
November  will  now  have  the  root  action  excited  by  the  development  of 
the  foliage.  Great  care  is  ineceasary  at  thia  stage  to  avoid  chills,  anch 
as  those  resulting  from  cold  corrents  of  air  and  watering  with  cold 
water  or  liquid  manure.  The  temperature  aboat  the  pots  should  be 
kept  steady  at  70°  to  76°,  pressing  down  the  fermenting  materials, 
and  adding  fresh,  bat  sweetened,  as  required,  it  being  good  practice 
to  keep  a  heap  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  reserve,  from  which  the 
Bspply  may  be  drawn  as  needed.  Disbud  and  tie  down  before  the 
.  shoots  touch  the  glass,  not  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  stopping.  When 
two  leaves  are  made  beyond  the  bunch  pinch  ofE  at  that  point,  the 
laterals  being  stopped  to  one  leaf  as  made.  Superfluous  bunches  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  choice  can  be  made  of  the  best,  leaving  those  for 
the  crop  that  promise  to  be  the  best  shaped  and  most  compact.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  Vines  under  rather  than  overcronped.  The  night 
temperature  should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°,  and  70°  to  76°  by  day, 
with  an  advance  of  6°,  10°,  or  16°  from  sun  heat,  according  to  circam- 
stances.  When  the  flowers  open  keep  the  tempeiatare  70°  to  76° 
regularly,  and  maintain  a  rather  dry,  bnt  not  arid,  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  the  fruit  is  set  return  to  the  tempeiatare  pre¬ 
viously  named.  Supply  liquid  manure  copiously  when  the  fruit  com¬ 
mences  swelling,  yet  it  must  only  be  given  when  the  soil  is  moderately 
dry,  as  excessive  supplies  cause  soddenness  and  lead  to  shanking  and  bad 
fluisb.  Maintain  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  not  too 
strong,  or  the  ammonia  volatilised  may  prove  injurious  instead  of 
beneficial  to  the  Vines 

Planted-out  Vines  started  in  November  require  similar  treatment  to 
Vines  in  pots,  bnt  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stoppel  three  or  four 
joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  then  extend  the  growth  so  as  to  secure  as 
much  well-developed  foliage  all  over  the  house  as  can  have  full  exposure 
to  light,  taking  care  to  avoid  overcrowding. 

Houses  to  Afford  Ripe  Grapes  in  June. — In  many  cases  these  are 
the  firs',  and  are  often  planted  with  a  groat  variety,  individually 
differing  somewhat  in  requirements.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mill  Hill 
Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  good  black  varieties,  and  of 
whites  White  Frontignan,  small,  but  esteemed  for  its  rich  flavour,  forces 
well,  coming  in  the  earliest  ;  Backland  Sweetwater  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  also  answer  well.  The  V'ines  should  be  planted  inside  the 
house,  and  be  confined  to  the  inside  border  until  it  is  fully  occnpied  with 
roots,  when  these  may  be  allowed  to  psss  into  the  outside  border.  This 
must  be  covered  with  3  to  6  inches  of  dry  leaves  with  a  little  long  stable 
litter  over  them  to  prevent  their  blowing  about.  If  the  roots  are  entirely 
in  an  outside  border  it  should  have  some  fermenting  materials — two 
parts  leaves  and  one  part  stable  litter,  mixed — placed  thereon,  turning 
and  ad  ling  to  them  from  time  to  time  so  as  not  to  allow  the  materials  to 
become  cold  or  a  close,  soapy  mass. 

If  that  cannot  be  done  it  is  better  to  cover  the  border  with  about 
6  i aches  thickness  of  leaves  and  enough  stable  litter  on  them  to  keep 
them  from  displacement  by  wind,  and  reduce  the  coveriug  in  late  AprQ 
or  early  in  May  to  a  i  ordinary  mulch — enough  to  cover  the  surface 
about  an  nch.  Tue  h  use  should  be  started  at  the  new  year,  watering 
the  inside  border  so  as  to  moisten  the,  soil  down  to  the  drainage,  i^pt 
making  wet  and  folden,  as  moderate  moisture  suffices  until  the 
Vines  come  into  leaf.  When  the  soil  has  been  made  fairly  moist  an 
application  of  liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  weakly  Vines  or  those  in 
borders  of  limited  area.  This  will  enrich  the  soil  and  become  assimilated 
as  available  food  by  the  time  the  Vines  burst  Into  leaf.  Damp  the  house 
and  Vines  two  or  throe  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  but  when  dull 
oncp,  or  at  most  twice,  say  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  will  be 
sufficient.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  .50°  to  55°  at  night  and  on  dull 
days,  advance  to  65“  from,  sun  heat,  and  a  free  circnlatioa  of  air. 

Houses  from  wh'ch  the  Grapes  have  Jec/i  Pruning  should  be 

completed  without  delay,  cuttiug  to  a  round  bud  as  near  the  main  stem 
as  possible.  Shorten  or  out  away  elongated  spurs  where  there  are  others 
nearer  the  stem  to  supply  fruit,  or  train  up  young  canes  to  displace 
them.  Remove  loote  bark  carefully,  not  scraping  into  the  quick  or  live 
hark,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bouse,  washing  the  Vines  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  or  petroleum  soap,  1  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or 
some  other  approved  insecticide  at  winter  dressing  strength,  employing 
a  brush,  and  reaching  into  evejry  bole,  angle,  and  crevice.  Avoid  strong 
softsoapy  solutions,  as  they- ultimately  dry  the  bark  aud  cause  the  Vines 
to  break  weakly.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil,  especially  near  the  collar 
of  the  Vines,  and  supply  fresh  loam,  with  about  one-third  of  decayed 
stable  or  preferably  farmyard  manure.  Loam  seems  to  favour  root 
formation,  and  it  holds  the  other  fertilising  substances,  so  that  the  toots 
find  abundance  of  nourishment  when  proper  supplies  of  water  are 
given  during  active  growth.  Tbe  house  should  be  kept  cool,  but 
frost  is  best  excluded.  If  used  for  plants  the  temperature  ought  not 
to  exceed  40*^  to  45°  by  artificial  means,  and  those  plants  only  that 
require  safety  from  frost  should  be  placed  in  vineries  when  the  V ines  are 
at  rest.  If  the  house  has  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  tbe  buds  will  be 
excited,  and  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  aftergrowth,  as  alternating  excite¬ 
ments  and  chills  more  or  less  affect  the  constitutional  energy  of  the 
Vims. 

Late  Houses. — Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat  are 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  on  the  V lues  after  Christmas,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  fiactaations  of  temperature  and  variability  of  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  the  principal  difficulties  being  to  keep  the  temperature  even 
and  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  Some  growers 


prefer  to  let  the  Grapes  remain  on  the  Vines.  To  keep  ihe  temperature 
equable,  and  exclude  fogs  and  damps,  cover  the  roof-lights  with  straw 
mats  or  similar  material,  keeping  the  house  freely  ventilated  in  mild 
weather,  and  close  when  cold,  with  little  more  heat  than  is  necessary 
to  exclude  frost  Grapes  so  kept  weigh  heavier  than  those  that  hang 
some  time  in  a  drier  and  warmer  atmosphere,  and  Mu.scats  so  preserved 
command  high  prices,  but  the  Grapes  do  not  always  keep  weh 

For  general  purposes  Grapes  are  bt.st  kept  after  the  New  Year  in  a 
Grape  room,  cool,  dry,  and  as  equable  in  temperature  as  possible,  and 
the  more  wood  they  are  cut  with  the  better  will  they  keep.  Place  a 
lump  of  charcoal  in  each  bottle  before  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  inserted 
in  the  rain  water,  and  there  is  then  a  certainty  that  it  will  keep  sweet 
up  to  June.  Any  dry  room  is  suitable  for  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  of 
rain  water,  provided  the  temperature  is  kept  equable,  or  as  near  as  may 
be  at  40°  to  45°.  By  cutting  and  bottling  the  Grapes  the  Yines  are  set 
free  for  pruning  and  cleansing  the  house.  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and 
Lady  Downe’s  succeed  well  under  the  close  pruning  system,  spurring  to 
one  or  two  buds,  the  bearing  shoots  being  stout  aud  short  jointed,  but 
Gros  Guillaume  and  Mrs.  Pince  do  best  on  the  long-pruning  system, 
cutting  the  shoots  to  a  plump  bud  on  well-ripened  wood,  as  the  small 
basal  buds  are  seldom  reliable,  often  pushing  fruitless  shoots.  Muscat 
of  Alezandria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat  also  succeed  best  on  the  extension 
system,  but  sturdy,  sbort-j  linted,  well-ripened,  and  not  overcropped 
shoots  of  these  varieties  generally  show  enough  fruit  when  pruned  to  two 
buds,  though  when  the  buds  are  small  and  the  growth  weak  or  Icng- 
jointed  it  is  better  to  shorter  the  shoots  to  the  first  plump  bud  from  the 
base,  always  taking  care  to  rely  on  those  on  well-ripened  wood.  Where 
the  Grapes  cannot  be  cut  for  some  time  the  mean  temperature  should 
be  maintained  at  45°,  5°  less  as  a  minimum  and  5°  more  as  a  maximum, 
admitting  air  constantly  in  mild  weather,  but  keeping  close  when 
foggy  and  cold,  but  with  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  Insure  the 
air  moving.  This  is  the  grand  secret,  as  stagnation  causing  the  exact 
condition  under  which  micro-organisms  germinate  and  thrive,  they 
speedily  reducing  Grapes  to  a  decaying  mass  and  common  level. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Distance  Between  Hives. 


This  is  a  subject  in  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
bee-keepers.  Some  allow  a  space  of  at  least  8  feet  between  their 
hives,  assuming  that  a  less  distance  would  result  in  disaster. 
Other*,  and  they  are  probably  in  the  maj  )rity,  are  not  particular 
as  to  t  e  dUtanoe  between  the  various  colonies,  so  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  manipulation. 

The  only  obje  tion  that  I  have  to  placing  the  hives  closely 
together  (and  that  is  going  to  tbe  other  extreme)  is  the  danger  of 
losing  the  young  queens  when  they  leave  their  hive  on  the 
mating  tour.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  bee- keepers  that  newly 
hatched  virgin  queens  go  in  and  out  of  their  hives  until  they  are 
fertilised.  When  this  takes  place,  as  it  always  does  on  the  wing, 
the  queen  will  at  once  return  to  the  colony  from  which  ahe 
migrated.  If  by  chance  she  should  fail  to  discover  the  right  hivq, 
and  entered  another  in  which  there  was  a  queen,  she  would  at 
once  be  killed,  and  turned  out  of  the  hive.  The  original  colony 
would  thus  be  queenless,  and  if  it  happened  late  in  the  season  it 
might  mean  the  loss  of  a  stock  unless  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
tbe  means  of  railing  another  queen. 

If  hives  are  placed  closely  together  there  is  a  much  greater 
chance  of  a  queen  going  into  the  wrong  hive  than  if  they  had  been 
placed  farther  apart.  With  the  ordinary  worker  bee  it  is  quite 
different,  as  they  rarely  make  a  mistake,  and  if  they  do  when  honey 
is  coming  in  freely  no  noticj  is  taken  of  them  in  a  strange  hive. 
This  was  readily  observed  on  first  obtaining  a  swarm  of  Ligurians, 
as  within  a  few  weeks  of  receiving  them  atragglers  from  this  stock 
were  found  in  all  the  other  hives,  being  easily  distinguished  by 
their  bright  markings. 

The  majority  of  my  hives  have  only  about  2  feet  of  space 
between  them,  and  as  they  are  on  a  continuous  stand  this  distance 
allows  ample  room  for  manipulation-  As  a  proof  that  the  above 
distance  is  not  too  dose,  I  may  state  that  it  is  quite  au  unusual 
occurrence  for  me  to  lose  a  queen  through  mistaking  her  hive. 

Distance  of  Hives  from  the  Ground. 

Should  the  hives  be  stood  directly  on  the  soil,  or  should  they 
be  elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  ?  are 
queries  one  often  hears.  I  will  at  once  state  my  preference  for  a 
stand  18  inches  above  the  level  of  the  land.  In  the  fornner 
case  one  is  able  to  do  all  the  necessary  work  whilst  standing  in  an 
almost  erect  position.  This  is  a  great  advantage  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  the  work  to  do,  while  if  the  hives  are  stood  ou 
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the  ground-level  the  bees  are  subject  to  many  pests  from  which 
they  escape  by  beint'  placed  the  above  diataneo  from  the  ground. 

In  many  gardens  in  this  country  toad*  are  very  plentiful,  and 
rill  conKume  bees  readily.  It  is  surprising  how  quick  they  are  in 
their  movement*,  oeriainly  not  with  their  body,  but  with  their 
tongue,  with  which  they  quickly  take  the  dainty  morsel  that  come* 
in  their  way.  If  the  hives  are  stood  on  the  ground  it  is  a  happy 
hunting  ground  fdr  them,  and  when  they  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  apiary  it  is  advisable  to  remove  them  to 
another  part  of  the  garden.  Toads  should  not  be  destroyed,  as 
they  do  a  great  amoant  of  good,  and  they  live  on  iDsects. 
For  this  reason  we  place  them  in  onr  fruit  and  plant  houses.  There 
is  one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  having  the  hives  near  the 
ground — it  enables  the  heavily  laden  bees  and  others  that  are  often 
found  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  to  gain  ready  access  to 
their  houw.  This  I  consider  i*  the  only  point  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  and  is  not  of  lufficient  importance  to  warrant  me  in  recom¬ 
mending  it.  As  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  place  a  few  short 
pieces  of  wood  from  the  ground  to  the  alighting  board  this  will  be 
the  mean*  of  saving,  many  bees  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost. — Exglisu  Beb-keepfr. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Chrysanthe'inums. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester. — Seeds. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  H all.— 

H.  J.  Jones,  Kyecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. — Ckrysamthemims, 
Little  k  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Garden  Seeds. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. — CkrysarUhemiims, 

E,  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, — Seeds. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mj.  G.  j.  Ingram,  no,  Parliament  Street,  London,.  W.O. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  0,  Martindaie  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W, 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  W. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  “  Tee  Editor.”  Letters  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  ofter  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects,  through  the  post. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected 
ooramvnications. 

Orapes  (T.  B.'). — We  are  sorry  to  *ay  that  the  Grapes  arrived  in 
taiserabie  plight.  They  had  hung  fully  too  long,  and  the  berries  weie 
bruised  and  broken  by  the  too  rough  packing, 

nx<3asarlng  Rain  (JJ'en  Years'  Header). — We  wish  you  would  tell 
ns  whether  yowr  glass  is  marked  into  hundredths  or  thousandths  parts  of 
an  inch.  Your  questions  suggest  that  you  are  in  some  way  perplexed 
tet ween  the  two.  An  inch  and  two-hundredths  are  recorded  1'02  ;  an 
inch  and  nine-hundredths,  1  09.  There  was  an  accidental  transposition 
of  figures  before,  and  i  90  would  represent  an  inch  and  ninety-hundredths 
—nearly  2  inches.  In  the  other  question  you  mix  the  two  scales,  but 
the  amount  you  give  would  be  represented  by  1-920,  or  00  80  short  of 
2  inches.  If  you  will  send  the  name  the  shrub  or  tree  Is  known  by 
locally  we  will  tell  3/o«  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  so  far  afl  can  be 
detemiuad  without  leaves, 


CD'<eiiostomn  itiapldum  (^Journey plant  is  parti 
cularly  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  as  neat  compr*ct  little  bn  she* 
6  to  9  inches  in  height  may  be  obtained  in  60  or  iS-si'C;  pot*;  rud 
though  the  pinkish-white  flowers  are  small,  they  are  produced  in  gnreat 
numbers  and  continuously  over  a  good  portion  of  the  summer,  some¬ 
times  qmile  concealing  the  folisge,  the  plant*  laiembliug  compret  masses 
of  flowers.  A  compost  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  *ahd  snits  botn  C. 
hispidnm  and  0,  polyanthum,  the  latter  differing  from  the  former 


chiefly  in  its  more  straggling  habit,  and  in  its  flowers  being  mauve  or 
lilac- tinted.  Propagation  may  be  effected  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings  in 
spring,  though  cuttings  may  also  be  inserted  in  early  autumn.  The 
illastration  (fig.  112)  is  an  excellent  one  of  this  plant. 

Spanish  ZriseB— Strawberries  (iW/wo).— These  beautiful  flo-vers 
succeed  admirably  in  the  open  ground,  and  aiso  very  well  in  pots,  under 
good  management.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  at  once  in  friable  soil, 
surrounding  them  with  sandy  loam,  covering  4  or  5  inches  deep  with 
rather  light  soil,  and  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  leaf  mould,  if  you 
wish  to  flower  the  plants  in  pots  those  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  suffice 
for  three  good  bulbs,  using  the  eame  compost  as  for  Hyacinths, 
burying  the  pots  in  the  eame  way,  and  protecting  from  drenching  rains. 
When  withdrawn  after  growth  starts  they  will  be  better  grown  in  a  cool 
frame,  the  pots  plunged,  than  on  a  dry  stage  distant  from  the  glass  in 
a  greenhouse.  The  Strawberry  you  mention  is  a  good  midseason  variety, 
but  not  so  hardy  as  some  others,  and  we  have  known  the  plants  much 
injured  by  severe  frost  and  wet  in  northerly  districts.  Good  distances 
for  fruiting  are  having  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2i  feet 
asunder.  Some  persons  insert  small  plants  16  Inches  asunder  all  ways, 
and  after  the  first  season  take  up  and  replant  carefully  every  alternate 
plant  early  in  the  autumn.  If  the  plants  to  which  you  refer  are 
established  in  the  garden  we  should  let  them  remain  where  they  are  till 
starting  into  growth  in  the  spring.  The  question  “  Roses  ”  cannot  he 
answered  this  week. 

ChacNtns  the  Varletloa  of  Grapes  by  Grafting  {St,  J,  A.).— 
The  only  way  without  destroying  the  Vines  of  the  undesired  varieties 
will  be  to  proceed  by  grafting,  and  the  beet  methods  arc  described  in 
Mr.  Barron’s  book,  which  yon  appear  to  have,  one  of  them  illustraied ; 
but  bottle-grafting  is  as  "easy  and  as  certain  to  succeed  if  properly  done, 
and  we  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  your  case  to  hinder  it  from  proving 
satisfactory.  Neither  method  involves  the  cutting  down  of  the  Vines 
from  the  eaves,  and  they  will  he  better  not  cut  down ;  but  they  should 
be  sufficiently  thinned  in  pruning  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  canes 
from  the  grafts  to  extend  without  any  shading  of  their  foliage.  Prune 
at  once  and  diess  the  wounds  with  painter’s  knotting,  of  course  leaving 
healthy  laterals  at  the  base  to  which  to  attach  the  grafts,  though  we 
have  seen  them  “  take”  very  well  to  the  old  wood.  Of  course,  the  old 
Vines  are  assumed  to  be  healthy  and  the  soil  good.  It  is  useless  grafting 
worn-oat  Vines  in  an  exhausted  or  unsuitable  border.  The  case  seems 
to  be  one  for  inspection  by  a  practical  adviser.  The  influence  of  grafting 
is  to  over-rule  the  stock,  the  latter  having  very  little  permanent  effect  on 
the  former.  We  have  not  found  any  difference  worth  noting,  but  there 
are  recorded  instances  of  variation.  You  need  not  give  yourself  any 
concern  about  this  aspect  of  the  case,  but  affix  the  best  obtainable  grafts 
and  affix  them  propeiiy  to  the  most  promising  and  ba*t  placed  wood  if 
the  health  of  the  Vines  justify  the  experiment. 
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^emes  of  Fruits. — JVbtice.—~We)  have  pleainre  in  naming  good 
typica-  fruits  (when  .  he  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  coavenience  of 
leguiar' subsoribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  frsit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  onr  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  ditfconvage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  saperior 
varieties.  In  oomeqysnoe  of  the  large  number  of  worthiest  Applet  and 
Pearl  tent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  nairus  only 
speoiment  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  net  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fmit  or  flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with 
the  specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named,  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening^  Dessert  Pears  eanrot 
be  .lamed  in  a  hard  green  state,  (JF’.  N.  P.j. — 1,  Wellington  ;  2,  Court 
Pendu  Plflt ;  8,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  5,  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  (J,  H,').  —  1,  Benri4  Supetfin ;  2,  Maihchal  de  Oonr. 

1,  Baronne  de  Mello.;  2.-  Nec  Plus  Meuris  ;  3,  Josephine  de 
Malines  ;  4,  Jersey  Gratioli. 

Waxaea  of  Flants. — ^.We  only  nnder^ke  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores,  Specimans  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm 
boxes.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the  best 
packing,  dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named 
at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(<7.). — 1,  Eupatorium  lipariam  ;  2,  Jmsticia  coccinea  ;  3  and  4,  Quite 
deed.  (ir.  C.  R,'). — 1,  A  good  variety  of  Lselia  anceps ;  2,  Odonto- 
glossam  Eosbi  majus ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata,  (T.  Cypripedium 

insigne,  poor  form.  The  Ferns  were  all  quite  dead.  (S,  J,  A."). — 
ChryBanthemnms  are  florists’  flowers  that  can  only  be  named  by 
comparison. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN.  MARKET.-*D^oembeb  30th. 

FRUIT. 


f.  d 

B.  d. 

M.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples.  J  sieve . 

1  3  to  2  6 

1  Lemons,  oase  ..  .. 

11  0  to  14 

0 

FiIberLdandOobs,perl001bB.  36  0 

40  0 

1  Phtms.i  sieve  ..  ..  .. 

0  0 

0 

0 

ttrapeg,  per  lb.  ..  „ 

0  6 

1  6 

I  St.  Michael  Pines,  eaoh  .. 

2  0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B.  d. 

3.  d. 

I 

a.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Asparafns,  per  100  .. 

0  0 

to  0  0 

1  Mustard  and  Otess.  punnet 

0  2  to  0 

4 

Raaius,  i  sieve  . 

0  0 

0  0 

1  Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

I  8 

4 

0 

Beet,  doeen  . .  ..  .. 

1  0 

0  C 

i  Parsley, dozen  bnnohea  .. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Oarro'jS.  biuioh . 

0  3 

0  4 

'  Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1  0 

0 

8 

Caulkiowen) ,  d  o* ei>.  . .  , . 

2  0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  „  .. 

2  0 

4 

9 

Oeleiy,  bundle  . 

1  U 

0  0 

SaLsafy, bundle  ..  .. 

1  0 

1 

0 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bnnohei 

9  0 

• 

Seakale,  per  busiest  ..  .. 

1  8 

1 

0 

Ououinbei-s,  dozen  ..  .. 

X  0 

»  0 

Soorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1  6 

0 

0 

Rndive,  dozen  . , 

1  3 

1  ft 

0  3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  3 

0  0 

0  0 

4 

0 

Ueeka.  bunch  ' . 

0  2 

0  0 

j  Sproucs,  half  sieve  ..  .. 

1  6 

1 

0 

nettneo.  dozen . 

1  3 

0  0 

1  Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0  i 

0 

u 

Mushrooms,  per  lb . 

0  0 

0  3 

u 

9 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

a.  d. 

8.  d. 

a.  d. 

6, 

d. 

Arbor  Ylt®  (various)  doz. 

6  0  to  36  0 

Fiona  elastics,  each  , .  . . 

1  0  to  r 

0 

Aspidistra,  dozen  . .  . . 

18  0 

36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.  each 

1  0 

6 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5  0 

10  8 

Hyacinths,  large,  per  dozen 

9  0 

16 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  ,, 

2  C 

3  6 

Ilyaoinths  (Roman),  dozen 

Ohryaanthemums,  per  doz. 

6  0 

12  0 

pots . 

6  0 

o 

0 

„  per  plant 

■  1  8 

2  0 

Lycopodiums,  dozen  ..  .. 

3  0 

4 

0 

Oy'-iamen,  per  dozen,.  .. 

9  0 

18  0 

Margiierite  Daisy,  dozen.. 

»  0  . 

li. 

0 

Dracaena  .various,  dozen .. 

12  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6  0 

9 

0 

Draoseiui  viridls,  dozen  .. 

9  0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

1  0 

15 

0 

Erica,  per  dozen . 

9  0 

13  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21  0 

83 

0 

„  I’.yetaalis,  per  dozen  IS  0 

IS  0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen..  .  . 

IS  0 

18 

0 

Buoiiymua.var.,  dozen  .. 

8  a 

18  0 

Primula  siaeasie,  per  dozen 

4  0 

8 

0 

Bveryreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

e  0 

24  0 

Solaaunu,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

12  0 

13 

0 

Ferns  in  variety, dozen 

4  0 

18  0  1  Tulips,  dozen  pots  .  .  .. 

6  0 

9 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4  0 

8  0*  „  in  boxes,  per  dozen 

C  6 

1 

0 

AVBHAGB  WHOI.KSADB  PRI0B3.— OUT  FLOWBRS.— Orchil  Blooms  In  Tsrietr. 

e,  d. 

8.  d. 

B.  da 

s,  d* 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4  0  to  8  0 

Mignonette,  dozen  bunches 

3  0  to  8 

0 

Asparagus  Fern,  per  bttnoh 

2  0 

3  6 

Mimosa  (French)  per 

Azalea,  per  dozen  sprays  .. 

0  8 

1  0 

bunch . 

1  0 

1 

8 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 

0  6 

0  9 

Narolsi,  Wliite  (French), 

Oaruatfons.  12  blooms 

1  0 

2  8 

dozen  bunches..  ..  .. 

1  6 

2 

6 

Christmas  Roses,  12  blooms 

1  0 

1  6 

Narciss,  Yellow  (Fre.n.ch), 

OUrysantheujums,  dozen 

dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

2  0 

4 

0 

bunches  .  . . 

4  0 

9  0 

Orchids, various,  per  dozen 

Ohirraanlhemams,  twelve 

blo-'ms  . 

1  8 

12 

0 

blOOEOS  ..  . . 

2  0 

8  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6  0 

9 

0 

Daffoiilte,  dozen  blooms  , , 

0  9 

2  6 

Pyethrum,  dozen  bunches 

1  6 

3 

0 

Bucharis.  dozen . 

3  6 

4  0 

Boses  (Indoor),  dozen  .. 

1  0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  dozen  .. 

2  0 

1  0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen 

1  0 

2 

6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  Y  ellow,  dozen  (Niels) 

6  0 

9 

f 

bunches . 

6  0 

3  0 

.,  Rod,  dozen  blooms  .. 

2  0 

3 

0 

•Hyaoiatha  (Roman).  12 

,,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays,  and  per  bunch  . . 

1  0 

1  3 

1  0 

2 

y 

Liinc,  White  '(French),  per 

• 

„  Pink,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

3  0 

6 

G 

’.^unch,,  ..  . . 

8  6 

6  0 

Smilaz,  per  bunch  ;  ..  .. 

3  6 

5 

0 

LUium  longiflorum,  twelve 

Snowdrops,  dozen  hnnohes 

2  0 

4 

0 

hlooma  . 

6  0 

8  0 

Tirbcroses.  12  blooms..  .. 

0  6 

0 

9 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12aprajs, 

Tulips,  dozen  blodina.. 

0  8 

1 

6 

p(  r  bunch . 

1  0 

2  0 

Violet  Pttcme,  per  bunch  .. 

8  0 

4 

0 

Marznerites,  12  bunches  .. 

4  0 

?  0 

„  per  doz.  bunches  . . 

.1  8 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  per  dozen 

„  (French),  per  dozen 

buncher  ..  ,,  ,, 

4  0 

8  0 

bunches  . .  . , 

1  6 

a 

6 

THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  1896. 


Thank  God  that  we  have  lived  to  see  another  Christmas  day. 
Even  the  most  callous  among  us  must  feel  a  tug  at  the  heart  strings 
and  a  dimness  of  the  eye  as  this  day  brings  with  it  so  many 
memories — bright,  happy  memories,  when  life  was  full  of  promise ; 
memories  of  middle  age,  when  the  promises  had  so  often  failed 
of  fulfilment,  and  when  the  unexpected  had  happened. 

We  are  all  humble  dependants  of  the  Great  Father,  but  surely 
there  are  no  classes  who  are  so  directly  dependant  as  tillers  of  the 
soil.  We  can  but  do  our  best,  and  then  leave  all  to  that  Providence 
who  causes  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  water  the  earth.  The 
question  may  be  asked,  Do  we  always  do  our  best  ?  are  we  faithful 
stewards  ?  does  the  land  get  that  culture  that  we  honestly  ought 
to  give  it  ?  do  we  skimp  it  in  labour  or  in  tillage  ?  Of  course  we 
have  each  to  answer  this  question  to  our  own  conscience. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  retribution  soon  comes  if  we  fail 
in  our  duty.  Carelessly  clean  a  field  one  year,  and  the  elfects  are 
visible  for  several  to  come.  Give  an  extra  dressing  of  manure  to 
any  crop,  and  it  is  perceived  for  at  least  two  years  after.  Let  a 
negligent  shepherd  be  careless  in  folding  his  sheep  upon  roots,  and 
the  Barley  crop  tells  the  tale  as  clearly  as  a  printed  book.  This 
year  began  as  one  of  great  promise.  A  genial  dry  spring,  alas  i 
followed  by  a  dry  summer. 

Late-sown  Barleys  almost  a  failure  ;  hay  crops  light,  except  in 
some  favoured  neighbourhoods  ;  the  Turnip  crop  a  source  of 
immense  anxiety  and  cost,  in  some  parishes  having  to  be  re- sown 
twice.  Mangolds  enjoyed  the  heat,  but  needed  moisture.  The 
pastures  became  brown  as  the  high  roads,  and  the  Wheat  crop  the 
only  thing  that  benefited  by  the  drought.  Wool  disappointed  the 
holders  ;  after  last  year’s  “  boom  ”  they  expected  great  things. 

Then  came  the  rain  deluges.  Early  harvests  well  secured  ,“  in 
later  districts  anxiety  and  loss,  day  after  day  of  wet,  warm  weather, 
hardly  a  fine  day  for  eight  weeks  ;  Wheat  sprouted,  Barley  malted. 
Oats  a  mass  of  green  ;  Potatoes  full  of  second  grow^th  and  disease  ; 
roots  in  need  of  sunshine  to  make  them  grow  and  develop  sugar  , 
land  almost  unworkable  ;  Wheat  sowing  delayed.  Then  came  the 
long- needed  change  to  brighter  weather,  with  better  prices  for 
Wheat  and  good  prices  for  pretty  bold  Barley.  Much  Wheat  has 
been  got  in,  and  we  have  a  hope  that  in  a  measure  the  old  Wheat 
prices  may  return.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  England  when  she  cannot 
take  a  cheerful  pride  in  her  golden  grain.  The  days — the  old- 
fashioned  days — of  harvest  rejoicing  seem  a  thing  of  the  past. 
How  could  a  man  rejoice  when  his  best  corn  land  brought  such  a 
poor  return  ? 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  we  have  had  no  frost  of  any 
severity,  and  hence  there  is  still  a  good  “  bite  ■’  of  grass  in  the 
pastures,  a  most  welcome  help  to  “  put  on  ”  winter,  as  the  outlook 
for  food  is  bad— poor  in  quality,  short  in  quantity.  Mild  as  the 
weather  is  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  appearances,  “as  the 
days  lengthen,  so  the  cold  strengthens.' '  as  we  had  good  cause  to 
know  after  the  Christmas  of  1894,  and  the  weather  may  still  have 
great  surprises  in  store  for  us.  Happy  is  that  man  who  with 
plenty  of  fodder,  and  Swedes  and  M*agold.s  well  pied  down,  can 
look  forward  to  any  sort  of  weather  with  cheerful  composure. 

This  ha',  been  a  wonderful  year  for  Lincoln  ram  breeders. 
Never  bexore  have  such  figures  been  reached  ;  35f'  rams  were  sold  at 
an  aggregate  of  over  £10,000,  Mr.  H.  Dadding  making  an  average 
of  no  less  than  £102  per  head  for  fifteen  sheep,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Pears  each  obtained  £350  for  a  single  ram  1  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
as  to  the  future  of  Lincoln  ram  breeding  when  we  record  that 
these  expensive  sheep  remained  in  England,  A  licrdor  Leicester 
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ram  made  £210  this  autamn.  In  turning  to  Shorthorns,  during 
the  year  of  1890  the  lee  Hng  feature  seems  to  have  been  tae 
Piince’s  sale  at  '•'andringham,  the  number  of  animals  on  offer 
being  forty-nine,  and  the  average  price  £70,  being  the  highest  of 
the  year-  A  red  heifer  made  200  guineas,  only  to  be  exceeded  in 
nrice  once  during  the  year— ,  by  “  Crested  Knight,”  who  made 
-800  guineas,  owned  by  Mr.  Duthie,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Mills, 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  run  on  young  bulh  for  S.  America, 
gone  to  keep  company  with  some  of  our  best  Lincoln  rams. 
Taking  the  sales  as  a  whole  Mr.  Thornton  considers  the  prices  to 
have  been  satisfactory. 

The  Shire  horsemen  have  had  a  good  innings  this  year,  the 
average  per  head  being  £11  higher  than  last  year.  “Hitchin 
Conqueror  ”  has  changed  homes,  going  from  Batsford  to  Leicester 
for  the  consideration  of  725  guineas.  At  Mr.  Wainwright’s  sale 
(near  Buxton)  two  fillies  by  “Bury  Yictor  Chief”  made 
respectively  400  and  510  guineas.  At  Messrs.  Locke-King’s  sale, 
Surrey,  two  brood  mares  by  “  Albert  Edward  ”  made  the  top  prices, 
300,  230  guiaeas  respectively.  The  big  sale  at  Tattoo  Park,  where 
the  highest  average  of  recent  years  has  been  reached  (£152)j  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  Lord  Egerton.  No  wonder  the 
average  was  high  when  “  Nyn  Starlight”  made  850  guineas  and 
“Jenny”  500.  “Scarcliffe  G-em  ”  and  “  Tatton  Regina”  went  to 
Holker  for  500  guineas  each.  At  the  foal  shows  there  is  a  steady 
improvement  in  quality  owing  to  the  public  spirit  that  is  abroad, 
and  that  encourages  the  use  of  really  first-rate  sires. 

We  cannot  in  a  short  paper  touch  on  all  the  classe*  of  stock. 
Those  omitted  are  not  overlooked,  nor  should  the  patient 
endeavouri  of  their  breeders  go  without  a  word  of  praise. 

Landlord  and  tenant  farmers  are  equally  alive  to  the  difficulties 
of  their  position,  and  are  equally  ready  to  do  their  utmost  for 
English  agriculture.  What  1897  has  in  store  we  cannot  say. 
Honest  effort  does  not  go  unrewarded.  Happy  New  Years  are  the 
portion  of  workers  ;  to  that  class  we,  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
belong.  Let  us  hope  that  1897  will  be  the  brightest  and  happiest 
we  have  ever  yet  seen  ! 

WORK  ON  TKE  HOME  FARM. 

Another  year  is  at  its  close — a  year  of  mixed  trials,  promises,  disap¬ 
pointments  and  satisfactions,  improved  prospects  for  some  and  disaster 
for  others. 

As  regards  farm  work  generally  it  may  be  called  an  average  year. 
The  dry  spring  and  summer  were  very  favourable  to  fhe  cleaning 
operations  necessary  at  those  particular  periods,  the  only  drawbacks 
being  the  repeated  re-sowings  of  the  root  crops  rendered  necessary  by  the 
drought. 

There  was  a  great  saving  of  labour  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
and  probably  agricultural  labour  was  never  more  plentiful  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  harvest.  In  the  South  of  England  the  cereal 
crops  were  well  secured  and  no  after  difficulties  experienced,  but  farther 
north,  where  the  break  in  the  weather  late  in  August  found  much  spring 
corn  still  in  the  fields,  a  different  story  had  to  be  told.  So  much 
va’aable  time  was  wasted  in  vainly — and  vainly  is  not  too  strong  a 
word — endeavouring  to  save  the  harvest  left  out  at  this  period,  that 
from  extreme  plenty  the  labour  market  drifted  to  extreme  scarcity,  and 
we  can  voach  for  women  having  received  2«.  61.  and  young  children 
Is,  61.  per  day  for  gathering  up  Potatoes.  The  corn  harvest  in  many 
instances  extended  over  a  period  of  two  months.  The  increase  in  wages 
mentioned  above  Las  also  applied  to  a  smaller  extent  to  the  men— that 
is  to  say,  to  the  untied  hands.  Let  ns  hope  that  we  may  have  such 
improvement  in  agricultural  values  as  will  enable  us  to  pay  these 
increases  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  left  Turnip  land  cleaner  than  for  many 
years,  but  little  has  beea  done  towards  next  year’s  cleaning.  Never  was 
there  more  autsmn  fallowing  done  than  in  1895,  and  never  less  than  in 
189G.  We  have  had  abundance  of  moisture.  What  we  want  now  is  a 
thorough  frost,  followed  by  a  fine  spring. 

Christmas  week  is  always  a  slack  time  for  work,  and  we  cannot 
complain  that  it  is  so  ;  we  can  only  trust  that  the  rest  and  relaxations 
of  :hi8  holiday  time  may  have  given  us  all  a  greater  zest  for  the  labours 
of  what  we  heartily  wish  may  be  to  all  our  readers  a  very  happy  New 
Year. 


POOR  SOIL  AND  BEST  MEANS  OF  CROPPING. 

Wild  you  kindly  advise  me,  an  old  reader  of  the  Journal,  with 
information  upon  the  following  subjects?  I  have  jasfc  taken  to  a  piece 
land,  11  acres,  which  has  been  drawn,  so  to  speak,  by  a  former  tenant, 


that  is  to  say  cropped  and  never  manured,  and  has  therefore  become 
very  poor.  1  wish  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  light  soil, 
subsoil  chalk,  has  a  slight  slope  to  the  south-west.  About  3  acres  are 
under  temporary  pasture,  and  has  carried  one  crop  only  ;  the  remaining- 
8  acres  arcible. 

I.  I  wish  to  take  a  crop  of  grass  from  the  3  acres,  and  then  plough 
it  up  and  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  and  winter  vegetables  thereon ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  sow  more  grass  seed  to  renovate  it,  and  some 
manure  (artificial)  to  invigorate  it.  Will  you  please  kindly  tell  me  what 
mixture  of  both  would  be  best,  and  when  to  apply  it,  and  quantity 
per  acre  1 

II.  Of  the  8  acres  I  wish  to  plant  3  with  Potatoes,  that  is  1  of  early 
and  2  of  late.  What  varieties  would  you  advise  for  such  a  soil  ?  I  want 
to  have  some  that  will  produce  a  good  sized  tuber.  Would  you  please 
kindly  state  the  proportions  of  a  good  artificial  manure  for  the  same,  and 
amount  per  acre  ? 

III.  The  remaining  5  acres  I  propose  to  devote  to  crops  as  follows 

acre  Barley  for  meal  for  pigs,  acre  for  Oats  for  horse,  and  the 

remaining  2  acres  for  such  roots  as  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  Mangolds. 
Could  you  suggest  any  better  way  of  apportioning  the  crops  ?  as  I  want 
to  make  the  land  pay,  and  I  have  to  provide  for  a  horse  and  pigs  to  make 
manure. 

IV.  Could  I  sow  a  mixture  of  anything  for  a  gras*  crop  on  the 
3  acres  of  corn  just  as  the  latter  comes  up,  to  provide  temporary  pasture 
in  the  place  of  that  which  I  propose  to  plough  up  ?  Any  a«Kistanc.e  yon 
can  render  me  will  be  very  gratefully  received.  I  hope  I  am  not 
troubling  you  too  much,  but  having  received  so  much  help  from  the 
Journal  in  the  past  on  matters  purely  horticultural  I  am  thereby 
encouraged  to  seek  your  aid  in  matters  of  agriculture,  the  more  so  as  my 
living  largely  depends  upon  its  success  or  otherwise. — Faithpitl, 

[For  the  purpose  of  practical  replies  the  questions  are  divided  into 
three  parts. 

Question  I. — (Reply).  If  you  intend  to  plough  up  the  3  acres  about 
midsummer,  which  you  would  have  to  do  to  have  any  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing  with  your  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  you  would  only  waste  grass  seeds 
by  sowing  them  for  the  purpose  of  renovation,  as  they  would  not  have 
time  to  become  established  and  produce  anything  material  by  that  time. 
Cue  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cwt.  superphosphate  per  acre  would 
improve  the  hay  crop,  and  probably  leave  a  residue  for  he  Sprouts. 
Apply  it  the  latter  end  of  March. 

II. — (Reply).  Potatoes  —Snowdrop  for  early  purposes,  Reading 
Giant  for  second  early,  Dp  to  Date  or  Saxon  for  lata  Manure, — Two 
cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  kainit  per  acre. 
The  kainit  would  be  better  applied  at  once  if  possible  ;  the  super  and 
nitrate  at  planting  time.  The  land  being  poor  another  cwt.  of  nitrate 
would  do  good  just  before  earthing. 

HI. — (Reply).  The  apportionment  of  crops  seems  about  right,  but 
do  not  sow  many  Mangolds  unless  you  find  that  neighbouring  land  will 
grow  them  well.  We  would  suggest  that  you  should  try  to  get  your 
land  by  degrees  worked  into  four  equal  plots  of  2|  acres  each,  to  be 
cropped  as  follows  ;  1,  Potatoes  ;  2,  corn  ;  3,  one  year’s  seeds  ;  4,  roots 
(Mangolds  and  others,  also  Sprouts).  Toe  small  seeds  for  pasture  may 
be  sown  with  the  corn.  The  leading  seedsmen  make  a  special  study  of 
suitable  mixtures  for  local  needs,  and  you  would  not  regret  a  few 
shillings  extra  cost  entailed  by  going  to  them,  for  you  would  be  sure  to 
get  the  right  mixt^ije  for  your  soil.] 


MBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDEN  SQUARB,  LOSDON. 
IiBt.61o3a'40"N.:  Long.  0°8'0"  w.:  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  thk  Day. 

1896 

December. 

1  Barometer  i 
1  at  32°,  and  I 
1  Sea  Level,  i 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

inebs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg- 

deg. 

deg. 

deg 

Inoha. 

Sunday  ..  20 

30-186 

32-8 

32-2 

N.W. 

3C-S 

37-6 

26-8 

48-!* 

21-2 

0’038 

Monday  ..  21 

30-121 

34-2 

33-9 

N. 

36-1 

30 -4 

32-6 

89-3 

29-2 

OMIO 

Tuesday  . .  22 

30-092 

33-9 

33  7 

N.B. 

36-0 

40-7 

29-6 

41-9 

24  0 

Wednesday  23 

30-217 

34-9 

33-2 

h'.E. 

359 

381 

30-8 

397 

25-8 

Thursday . .  24 

3  .-235 

31-2 

31-2 

W. 

S5-8 

43-2 

26-9 

47-1 

22-1 

0  384 

Friday  . .  2.'i 

30-184 

38-6 

37-1 

N.W. 

37-0 

47-4 

29-8 

87-4 

24  2 

— 

Saturday  . .  26 

30-280 

471 

4C-0 

S. 

37-8 

51-8 

87-8 

51-8 

30-6 

0-140 

30-189 

36-1 

35-3 

08-4 

42-2 

30  6 

47*0 

2&-4 

0-672 

KEMABK3. 

20  th.— Overcast  early,  clearing  gradually,  and  sunny  from  11  am.;  a  little  sleet  or  wet 
snow  in  evening. 

21st— Overcast,  with  frequent  slight  snow  in  morning  :  overcast  afternoon  and 
evening. 

22H'i. — Fog?}' early,  clearing  about  10.30  A  H.,  and  sun'visi'Dle;  bright  sunshine  f.  om 
1.30  to  3  P.it. ;  fog  again  in  evening. 

23rd.— Fair,  but  sunless. 

24th.— Fog  early,  bright  sun  from  10.30  A.M.  to  1  P.M. ;  overcast  after,  and  rain  from 
6  P.M. 

iBth. — Bright  and  sunny  all  day. 

26th.— Dull  and  damii  day,  with  heavy  rain  from  10  A.A(.  till  noon. 

Temperature  rather  below  the  average,  but  no  severe  frost.— d.  J.  SYMOXS. 
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